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Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 
FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 
Turspay, April 6, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 5, 1926) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst La Follette Sackett 
Bayard Fernald Lenroot Sheppard 
Bingham Ferris McKellar Shipstead 
Blease Frazier Me Master Shortridge 
Borah George McNary Simmons 
Bratton Glllett Mayfield Smith 
Brookhart Glass Means Smoot 
Bruce Gof Metcalf Stanfield - 
Butler Gooding Moses Stephens 
Cameron Greene Neely Swanson 
Capper Harreld Norris Trammell 
Caraway Harris Nye Tyson 
Copeland Harrison Oddie Walsh 
Couzens Heflin Overman Warren 
Cummins Howell Phipps Watson 
Curtis Johnson Pine Weller 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Wheeler 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Ransdell Williams 
Dill Kendrick Reed, Mo. Willis 
Edge Keyes Robinson, Ark. 

Edwards King Robinson, Ind. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senate will 
receive a message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed without 
amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 1144. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to acquire a 
tract of land for use as a landing field at the air intermediate 
depot, near the city of Little Rock, in the State of Arkansas; 

S. 1250. An act to amend an act entitled “An act donating 
public lands to the several States and Territories which may 
provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts,” approved July 2, 1862, as amended by the act approved 
March 3, 1883; 

S. 1462. An act permitting Leo Sheep Co., of Rawlins, Wyo., 
to convey certain lands to the United States and to select other 
lands in lieu thereof, in Carbon County, Wyo., for the improve- 
ment of the Medicine Bow National Forest; 

8. 1746. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
transfer the Barnegat Light Station to the State of New Jersey; 

S. 1809. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Wabash River at the city of Vincennes, Knox 
County, Ind.; 

S. 2029. An act to authorize the use by the city of Tucson, 
Ariz., of certain public lands for a municipal aviation fleld, and 
for other purposes; and 

8. 2530. An act authorizing the use of the funds of any tribe 
of Indians for payments of insurance premiums for protection 
of the property of the tribe against fire, theft, tornado, and hail. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 178) author- 
izing the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims, requested a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Leavitt, Mr. Sprout of Kansas, and Mr. HAYDEN were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7178) author- 
izing the sale of certain abandoned tracts of land and build- 
ings. 
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The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 58) authorizing the Librarian of 
Congress to return to Solomon’s Lodge, No. 1, Ancient Free and 
Accepted Masons, of Savannah, Ga., the minute book of the 
Savannah (Ga.) Masonic Lodge, with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 61) authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago to enter into contracts for the erection of a 
building for its branch establishment in the city of Detroit, 
Mich., with an amendment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate, 

The message also announced that the.House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 54. An act authorizing the removal of the gates and 
piers in West Executive Avenue between the grounds of the 
White House and the State, War, and Navy Building; 

H. R. 5006. An act to detach Hickman County from the Nash- 
ville division of the middle judicial district of the State of 
Tennessee, and attach the same to the Columbia division of the 
middle judicial district of said State; 

H. R. 5353. An act to amend the act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1913 (87 Stat. L. p. 876); 

H. R. 8192. An act authorizing the designation of postmasters 
by the Postmaster General as disbursing officers for the pay- 
ment of contractors, emergency carriers, and temporary car- 
riers, for performance of authorized service on power boat and 
star routes in Alaska; 

H. R. 8725. An act to establish the warrant grade of pay clerk 
and the commissioned warrant grades of chief marine gunner, 
chief quartermaster clerk, and chief pay clerk in the United 
States Marine Corps; 

H. R. 9306, An act amending section 5 of the act approved 
June 9, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 218), so as to authorize the sale of 
timber on class 3 of the Oregon & California Railroad and 
Coos Bay wagon-road grant lands; 

H. R. 9314. An act to provide for the enlargement of the 
present customs warehouse at San Juan, P. R.; 

H. R. 9351. An act extending the period of time for homestead 
entries on the south half of the diminished Colville Indian 
Reservation; 

H. R. 9831. An act to provide for the completion and repair of 
customs buildings in Porto Rico; 

II. R. 9461. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the Rio Grande between Eagle Pass, Tex., 
and Piedras Negras, Mexico; 

H. R. 9494. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge’ across the Cumberland River on the Gainesboro-Red 
Boiling Springs road in Jackson County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 9505. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Tennessee River on the Waverly-Camden 
road between Humphreys and Benton Counties, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 9506. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Tennessee River on the Linden-Lexington 
road in Perry and Decatur Counties, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 9957. An act authorizing a survey for the control of 
excess flood waters of the Mississippi River below Point 
Breeze in Louisiana and on the Atchafalaya Outlet by the con- 
struction and maintenance of controlled and regulated spill- 
way or spillways, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10121. An act extending the time for the completion of 
the bridge across the Mississippi River in Ramsey County, 
Minn., by the city of St. Paul; 

II. R. 10244. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the Fox River in the State of Illinois on 
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State Road No. 18 connecting the villages of Yorkville and 
Bristol in said State; 

II. R. 10465. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Rhode Island or to such corporation as the State 
of Rhode Island may grant a charter to construct a bridge 
across Mount Hope Bay at the mouth of the Taunton River 
between the towns of Bristol and Portsmouth in Rhode Island; 

H. R. 10470. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Little Falls, Minn., to construct a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near the southeast corner of lot 3, 
section 34, township 41 north, range 32 west; 

II. J. Res. 29. Joint resolution to amend section 3 of the 
joint resolution entitled “ Joint resolution for the purpose of 
promoting efficiency, for the utilization of the resources and in- 
dustries of the United States, ete.,” approved February 8, 1918; 

I. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary 
of War to expend not to exceed $125,000 for the protection of 
Government property adjacent to Lowell Creek, Alaska ; 

II. J. Res. 134. Joint resolution authorizing the Cherokee 
Indians, the Seminole Indians, the Creek Indians, and the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians to prosecute claims, jointly or 
severally, in one or more petitions, as each of said Indian na- 
tions or tribes may elect; and 

II. J. Res. 191. Joint resolution authorizing the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond to contract for and erect in the city 
of Baltimore, Md., a building for its Baltimore branch. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. JONES of Washington presented a petition of members 
of the Afro-American Woman's Charity Club, of Spokane, 
Wash., praying for the passage of Senate bill 121, the so-called 
McKinley antilynching bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Americaniza- 
tion Bureau, of Seattle, Wash., favoring the passage of legisla- 
tion admitting to this country Italians who served in the Amer- 
ican Army during the World War, which were referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. f 

He also presented petitions of members of Webber Relief 
Corps, No. 29, of Sunnyside, and of Schofield Hayden Post, No. 
118, Grand Army of the Republic, of Retsil, and sundry citizens 
of Retsil, all in the State of Washington, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to veterans 
of the Civil War, their widows and dependents, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JOHNSON presented a petition, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


To the honorable Senate of the United States of America, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the Hon. Charles G. Dawes, President of the United 
States Senate, grecting: 


We, the members of Uncle Sam Woman's Relief Corps, No. 49, and 
the members of Appomattox Circle, No. 33, Ladies of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, both of Sawtelle, Callf., do most earnestly appeal to 
your honorable body, In behalf of the rapidly diminishing Grand Army 
of the Civil War veterans, and especially do we appeal to you in behalf 
of the widows of the Civil War, women who have performed the duty 
of wife, nurse, and mother for these men whom you class as heroes, and 
we earnestly hope and pray you will not close this present session of 
the Congress without giving to these aged people what in all justice 
should have been given them years ago, a living pension. 

In support of our prayer for these people, especially the widows 
before mentioned, we have the public statement made by the ¢hairman 
of the county board of supervisors of Los Angeles County, Hon. R. F. 
McClellan, who stated that no person could live on $30 per month and 
that the cost per person to the county for the paupers is $1.50 per day. 

This is real fact, and yet this rich Nation, made possible by the sery- 
ices and lives of these men and women, would have these widows live 
on less than the amount paid for the support of our county charges. 

Where is the gratitude of the Nation saved and preserved by these 
very people who are now ending their days in want and privation be- 
cause of the admitted interference of eastern business asking that no 
pension legislation be allowed at this session, 

With an enemy storming their ports how loudly would these very 
business men call for the protection of soldiers, even at the cost of life, 
to save and protect them and their homes, but how different in the 
time of peace and prosperity, the soldiers’ request for justice must be 
„ pigeonholed " at the request of these prosperous ones. 

Our faith in the justice of this appeal and the great Government 
made possible by the lives, blood, and true devotion can not be shaken 
as we come to your honorable body and to the honorable House of Rep- 
resentatives asking for a living pension at this session for these vet- 
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erans and the widows of the great army of veterans who have been 
called home with their beloved leader, our martyred President, Abraham 
Lincoln, trusting we do not appeal in vain. 
Loyally yours in the cause of justice and right, 
. ELIZABETA Estes, President, 
DELLA SxyDpER, Secretary, 
PAULINE WORTHINGTON, Treasurer, 
1 Appomattor Circle, Ladies of G. A. R, 


Indorsed by unanimous vote of both Appomattox Circle, Ladies of 
Grand Army of the Republic, No. 33, and Uncle Sam Women's Relief 
Corps, No. 49.] 


REPORTS OF NAVAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mr, SHORTRIDGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1944) for the relief 
of Charles Wall, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 557) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 3480) for the relief of former officers of the United 
States Naval Reserve Force and the United States Marine 
Corps Reserve who were erroneously released from active duty 
and disenrolled at places other than their homes or places 
of enrollment, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 558) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3851) granting an increase of pension to Mary I. 
. (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3852) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to convey to the highest competitive bidder a certain govern- 
ment tract of land in Wilmington, N. C.; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. REED of Missouri: 

A bill (S. 3853) for the relief of Charles H. Weyant; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3854) for the relief of Mary L. Roebken; and 

A bill (S. 8855) for the relief of St. Ludger’s Catholic Church 
of Germantown, Henry County, Mo.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (S. 3856) granting a pension to Ella Coffman; 

A bill (S. 8857) granting a pension to Emily A. Botts; 

A bill (S. 3858) granting a pension to Addie A. Green; 

A bill (S. 3859) granting a pension to Ulela R. Martin; 

A bill (S. 3860) granting a pension to Louise E. Gardner; 

A bill (S. 3861) granting a pension to Bertha Warneke; 

A bill (S. 3862) granting a pension to Lillian Welsh; 

A bill (S. 3863) granting a pension to Elizabeth Tiliman; 

A bill (S. 3864) granting a pension to Melissa F. Tate; 

A bill (S. 3865) granting a pension to Sarah E. Raymond; 

A bill (S. 3866) granting a pension to Alexander Sells; 

A bill (S. 8867) granting a pension to Emily Harty; 

A bill (S. 3868) granting a pension to Mae Hicks; 

A bill (S. 3869) granting a pension to Augusta Hayes; 

A bill (S. 3870) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
Overman; 

A bill (S. 8871) granting an increase of pension to Allen N. 
Bundy; and 

A bill (S. 3872) granting an increase of pension to Frank 8. 
Sinclair; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 3873) granting a pension to Willie G. Johnson 
(with an accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3874) authorizing an appropriation for construc- 
tion and installation of permanent buildings, utilities, and ap- 
purtenances at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 3875) to grant certain lands situated in the State 
of Arizona to the National Seciety of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. i 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 3876) to amend section 204 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the termination of Federal control of 
railroads and systems of transportation; to provide for the 
settlement of disputes between carriers and their employees; 
to further amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ 
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approved February 4, 1887, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 28, 1920; to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. 


PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS 


Mr. PHIPPS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more 
effectively meeting the obligations of the existing migratory- 
bird treaty with Great Britain by the establishment of migra- 
tory-bird refuges to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory 
birds, the provision of funds for establishing such areas, and 
the furnishing of adequate protection of migratory birds, for 
the establishment of public shooting grounds to preserve the 
American system of free shooting, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


SENATOR FROM IOWA 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 194) declaring Daniel F. Steck to be a duly elected Sen- 
ator of the United States from the State of Iowa for the term 
beginning March 4, 1925, reported by Mr. Ernst from the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, while I am conscious that 
I trespassed too long upon the time of the Senate yesterday in 
attempting to set out all the facts in behalf of the majority of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections in the contested-elec- 
tion case of Steck against Brookhart, I do want to say at this 
time, if I may, a few things with reference to what actually did 
occur in disposing of the votes that were referred to the com- 
mittee for its consideration. 

Let me say, possibly in a more judicial frame of mind than 
I said it yesterday, that this is exactly what did occur: The 
committee met on the 20th day of July, 1925, to outline to the 
contestant and the contestee, or incumbent, the procedure to be 
followed in the recount. Let it be distinctly understood that 
that was the only question that was submitted to the committee. 

The question was what each wanted done. Each believed 
that if it should be done, it would be to his advantage, and 
therefore that was the question they wanted passed upon, and 
that was the only question that was to be passed upon. In the 
language of the Secretary of the Senate at that time, it was to be 
a straight recount; that is, there were no questions involved 
other than the recount. The record shows that each one of the 
parties was permitted to name his supervisor, each one was 
permitted to keep counsel with the supervisors all the time, 
and the record shows that the supervisors were to make what- 
ever objections to the ballots that attorneys for the respective 
parties might desire. The question of whether one or the other 
received a plurality of the votes was to be submitted to the 
committee under the recount. 

There appears on page 61 of the hearings and on page 4 of 
the report a direct copy of the record in this respect. On the 
20th day of July, when the supervisors were instructed as to 
their manner of procedure, the question was asked with ref- 
erence to how long it would take to make the recount, and 
Colonel Thayer, the Secretary of the Senate, said: 


As near as we can estimate, about 740,000 to 760,000; somewhere 
along there. 


That is, the number of votes. 


Senator Ernst. How many were there in the Texas contest? 

Mr. THAYER. There were 340,000; but there were more complica- 
tions arlsing in that contest. This is just a straight count. 

Senator Ernst. I take it that all of you want the count expedited 
just as much as possible. Is not that the desire? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, Senator. 

Mr. Pansons. Certainly. 


Mr. Mitchell, as all know, is the attorney for Senator Brook- 
hart, and Mr. Parsons is the attorney for Mr. Steck. They 
were informed, “All you are seeking to get here, all you have 
asked for, all you want, is a straight count of this vote.“ 
Each one said that was what he wanted, and he wanted it as 
quickly as he could get it. That question is settled. 

In that same conference each of the attorneys was informed 
that he ask his client's auditor, as the representative of his 
client, to make whatever objection to the ballot that his client 
wanted him to make. That was settled. The recount was had. 
There were some irregularities; the committee permitted the 
board to settle them for itself; but the record discloses that at 
any time all three members of the board should fail to agree, 
the three being, as I have said, Senator Brookhart's representa- 
tive, who, for a part of the time, was his brother,-Mr. Steck's 
representative, and the Secretary of the Senate, then the vote 
in disagreement would come to the Senate committee for its 

determination. 
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There were, as I have stated, some Irregularities. That was 
known all the time. When the attorneys came here to examine 
what their supervisors had done they knew about it, and on 
the 2d day of December, 1925, as will be found on pages 61 
and 62 of the record, this question was discussed. 

Mr. Mitchell, representing Mr. Brookhart, said that, except 
as to the challenged votes, question would only arise as to two 
or three hundred votes. They reviewed everything their super- 
visors had done; they ratified everything they had done and 
reduced the number of votes in contest down to a little over 
4,000, though they had started in with 9,000, They themselves 
stated what they desired, as will be found, if Senators want to 
read the record, on pages 61 and 62. 

Mr. Mitchell, representing Mr. Brookhart, had stated that 
there were certain things they wished to discuss. Then he 
said there may be a dispute as to two or three hundred votes. 
They agreed they would go over them, and they did. 

Later on in his statement he discussed certain votes which 
he alleged came here unsealed. The record is conclusive that 
he was in error about that; that is, that only two envelopes 
left Iowa unsealed. Then the difference in the number of bal- 
lots and the poll list was discussed. He was given the oppor- 
tunity to introduce, and was asked if he wanted to introduce, 
any evidence on that question. He said he did not. There is 
no question, then, that the committee was never asked to pass 
upon anything except how many votes each had received as 
disclosed by the recount. 

Some Senators say there was a discrepancy of 3,300 or 3,500 
between the poll list and the number of ballots counted. There 
is more than that if you take the machine vote. ; 

It is said the case ought not to be decided without taking 
into consideration those votes. I am sure those votes were all 
accounted for; but if we go back to the official count we will 
not only settle this case on a less number than that by more 
than 7,000 votes that were cast for somebody in the election in 
November, 1924, in Iowa. More than 7,000 votes will be dis- 
franchised by the official count, because the number of ballots 
that came here in excess of the number of votes credited to any 
candidate for Senator was greater than 3,300. Add that 3,300, 
and we have 7,000. 

This 3,300 came from 2,200 or 2,300 precincts in the State 
of Towa; and the average would be less than a vote and a half 
to the precinct, taking the State as a whole. Including the 
number of townships that the record shows were short, they 
averaged between two and three to the township. Take those 
that were conceded to be short, the 198 about which we hear 
most, and we have less than 2 to the township, the average 
township casting more than 500 votes. 

Iam satisfied that if anybody had cared to take it up when the 
recount was going on practically every discrepancy could have 
been accounted for, but Senator Brookhart's agent, who much 
of the time was his brother and always the man that he 
wanted, did not want it done; Mr. Steck's representative did 
not want it done. They conceded that that was the vote that 
was cast. 

Here is the question: Which do Senators think is the 
more accurate and which ought to be relied upon—the ballots 
found in the ballot boxes or the names on the poll list? Which 
would Senators count if they were judges of election to deter- 
mine how many votes a candidate received in a particular 
township? Would they count the names on tlie poll list or 
would they count the legal ballots in the ballot boxes? That 
is the question that we shall settle in this controversy. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. Without referring to any particular case, I 
desire to ask the Senator a question only for the purpose of 
giving an illustration. If in a precinct the number of voters 
who had voted as shown by poll list did not correspond with 
the number of ballots which were sent down here for that 
precinct, what would be the proper procedure, in the Senator's 
judgment? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. Š 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator were a judge—and he one 
time graced the bench and made a reputation of which all 
who know him are justly proud—and if two reputable lawyers, 
representing hostile interests, were employed to ascertain the 
condition of a complicated account, and each had an accountant, 
and they went over it and agreed, and then said. These are 
the only disputed facts,“ what would the Senator, asa judge, do? 

Mr. NORRIS. If I did not examine the facts, I would accept 
their count. Will the Senator now answer my question? 


Mr. CARAWAY. I will ask another question. Would not 
the Senator have accepted that? 
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Mr. NORRIS. Yes; if I had never made an examination of 
the facts. Notwithstanding that statement, if it were an elec- 
tion contest and two attorneys said, Here are the ballots, we 
agree on these,” if it developed at any time in that contest 
that they were both mistaken, if it developed that in a precinct, 
we will say, there were 100 people who voted and only 90 
ballots counted, I would accept the official count and disre~ 
gard the ballots, no matter who agreed to it. 

Now I have answered the Senator's question; will he not 
answer mine? i 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. If the Senate committee had rejected the agreement of 
the representatives of the contestant and the contestee in one 
or two twonships, then ought it not to have rejected it in 
every township where the conditions were similar? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir; if they found a discrepancy, I think 
so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator another question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Whether I am right or wrong, the Senator 
is questioning me while he is the one who ought to be ques- 
tioned. I have answered his question, I think, fairly, and I 
should like to have the Senator answer my question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is what I am trying to do. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator can not answer by putting me 
on the witness stand and asking me a lot of questions, although 
I have conceded his right to do it and have, as frankly as I 
can, answered his question as to what I would do. Now will 
he answer my question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I can not answer the Senator until he 
allows me an opportunity to speak. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Here is what I think abont it: I believe, 
I will say to the Senator, that every vote in a township that 
was a legal vote was counted, and I believe every discrepancy 
could have been accounted for if it had been brought to the 
committee when the facts were available. The committee, 
with reference to the precinct where 198 ballots were missing, 
allowed the board of auditors to accept the official count; 
nobody questioned it. I think the board representing Mr. 
Steck and representing Mr. Brookhart was right about it, and 
the committee accepted their conclusions without question, It 
took the official count. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, will the Senator answer my question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought I had answered it. What was 
the Senator's question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will repeat it. I said I was not referring 
to any precinct in asking the question; I am putting a general 
proposition to the Senator as a lawyer. If it was determined 
that in a certain precinct the number of voters, as shown by 
the official poll list, was different from the number of ballots 
sent here from that precinct, what would the Senator say 
ought to be done? I am assuming that such a condition ex- 
isted in some instances, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought I had answered that; I am 
merely unhappy in my language. Here is what ought to have 
been done: If there was aby reason to believe that there was 
anybody being deprived of a vote, then those who represented 
the contestant and the contestee ought to have submitted that 
question to the committee; but if the representative of the party 
to the contest took out of that township the votes they ob- 
jected to and put them in the general lot of objected-to votes, 
and brought them to the committee, and threw all the other 
votes back, I think there was but one thing for the com- 
mittee to do, and that was to accept their agreement. 

Mr. NORRIS. With due respect to the Senator, I submit 
he has not yet answered my question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have answered it. I said I would have 
accepted their statements, because they examined all the facts 
and they knew whether or not there were defective votes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well, if that is the Senator’s answer. 
My question, however, if iu a precinct the number of voters, 
as shown by the poll list, was different from the number of 
ballots from that precinct which were sent down here, what 
would the Senator do? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have told the Senator what I would do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. CARAWAT. I would have looked into the votes in 
that township, just as I would look into the votes of other 
townships, if I were the representative of one of the parties 
to the contest and had the votes before me, and, if I thought 
there was something wrong about it, I would have objected 
and brought it to the committee. If, on the other hand, I 
believed, as they evidently believed, that it was only one of 
those discrepancies that could be accounted for either by de- 
fective ballots or by the duplication of names on the polling 
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Ust, I would do what they did; I would accept the recount. 
The Senator would not do that. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Nebraska has not said 
that he would not do it. The Senator from Arkansas has 
put up a question of his own and answered it; he has not yet 
answered my question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought I had answered the Senator's 
question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let the Recorp show whether the Senator 
has answered it or not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I said—and I will say it again—that if I 
were the representative of Steck er Brookhart, and I found 
any discrepancy between the number of yotes and the poll list, 
I would examine that fact, and if I believed, after examining 
it, that there were more votes there than ought to have been 
there, and some of them were dishonest votes, I would not have 
accepted them, or if there were less votes than names on 
the poll list, and I believe some of them had been stolen, I 
would not have accepted that count; but, on the other hand, 
if I had the whole record before me, and made up my mind that 
the discrepancy between the poll list and the ballots was one 
that was honest and that an honest number of votes were cast 
end they ought to be counted and were before me, I would 
so count them. Now, is that an answer to the Senator's 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; that is in answér to the question the 
Senator from Arkansas has asked himself; it is not an answer 
to my question. I concede the Senator can answer it in any 
way he pleases, and if that is his answer, we will let it stand. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator asked me, if there were more 
votes or less votes in the box than the poll list showed, what 
would I do? Was not that the Senator's question? 

Mr. NORRIS, Practically. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did I not answer the Senator? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the Senator said he would investigate 
so-and-so, He says a whole lot of things. I have assumed 
the blanket proposition that there is a precinct in which the 
number of voters who voted as shown by the poll list Is different 
from the number of ballots sent down here from Iowa for that 
precinct. Are we going to accept the ballot or are we going 
to accept the official count? 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. BAYARD. Does the Senator from Nebraska mean to 
imply in his question that no fraud was shown and that the 
ballots were all safeguarded? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not imply anything not contained in my 
question. The question speaks for itself, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know it does. 

Mr. BAYARD. If you assume that the ballots were safe- 
guarded, then it necessarily follows that they must take the 
ballots, because both sides of this case asked for a count of the 
ballots and not of the poll list. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. If the Senator wants it that way, 
I am not complaining. I answered the question that the Sen- 
ator submitted to me. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; and I answered the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I may be wrong about it. I am not contend- 
ing anything different, but I told the Senator what I would 
have done. x 

Mr, CARAWAY. The Senator would have rejected it? 

Mr. NORRIS. If there was a discrepancy between the num- 
ber of ballots sent here from any particular precinct and the 
number of people who voted in that precinct, I would have re- 
jected the ballots; and if it had gone that far, and nobody had 
decided whether there was fraud or whether there was any- 
thing else, it shows on its face, in my judgment, that It is an 
impossibility to determine from the ballots what the result was. 

. CARAWAY, In other words, the Senator would say that 
the names on the poll books should control? 

Mr. NORRIS. As to the number of people who voted, yes; 
and that the official count, therefore, would have to be taken. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Regardless of the fact that there may have 
been, and the evidence shows that there were, defective ballots 
which could not be counted? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not said that. The Senator must not 
put anything in my mouth that I have not said. 

Mr. CARAWAY. All right. 

Mr. NORRIS. If there were any defective ballots, of course, 
I would count those defective ballots. If there were any de- 
fective ballots in separate packages, as the Senator has said 
there were, I would open every one of those packages and 
count them. If they were good ballots, I would give credit for 
them to the people who were entitled to them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Regardless of whether the Senator ever had 
that chance and could do it or not, if the people had already 
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settled this question and thrown the ballots back, the Senator 
would still go back, and, by so doing, and taking official count, 
disfranchise 7,000 voters? 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Can the Senator state roughly how many 
precincts there were in the State where there was an exact 
agreement between the number on the poll list and the num- 
ber of the ballots? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I can not do it exactly. I can give it ap- 
proximately. 

Mr. GILLETT. Roughly, then? 

Mr. CARAWAY. There were 1,068 precincts, or 1,058—I do 
not recall which; it is a matter of record—in which there was 
a difference in what are known as the paper ballots. There 
was a greater number in the machine ballots; so it might be 
safely said that there are not in excess of 400 precincts out 
of the 2,200 precincts in which the poll book and the count 
agree, 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator a question there? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has said that there was a dif- 
ference in the machine ballots. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. It has been stated here on the floor of the 
Senate that the total number of people who voted at the ma- 
chine-ballot-polls was not taken. Is not the Senator counting 
the number of 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; I am not. The Senator from Ne- 
braska took the statement made by the junior Senator from 
Nebraska, which if he had looked at the record he would 
know was a mistake. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is a difference between the total num- 
ber of people who voted at the machine ballots and the total 
number of people who voted on Senator. If you take only those 
who voted on Senator, of course there would be more ballots 
than there were people. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is not an item in the whole record 
that justifies that statement. The truth about the matter fs, 
to show you how absolutely incorrect that statement is, the 
poll lists themselves were gone in some cases, and to say now 
that they agreed is purely a guess. The books were gone. It 
is in testimony, and not disputed by anybody until it comes 
here on the floor of the Senate, that the discrepancies were 
greater in the machine precincts than in the paper-ballot pre- 
einets. Now, if you are to insist that the precincts in which 
there was a difference between the poll list and the ballots shall 
be rejected, then I submit that you must reject every one of 
them, because you can not separate them. 

I repeat to the Senator from Nebraska that if the Senate 
can not rely upon the agent and representative and in most 
instances the brother or secretary of Mr. Brookhart and the 
representative of Mr. Steck and accept their conclusions the 
whole recount is gone, because there are over 900,000 votes 
that nobody questions, and yet every one of them rests upon 
the agreement of these particular people. If you can not trust 
them for 9,000 yotes, I want to know how you can trust them 
for 900,000 votes. If you can not trust them in 4 precincts, how 
can you trust them in 2,200 precincts? If some one may be 
able to satisfy himself on that question, I can not. 

To show how the Senate committee acted, at least it accepted 
in good faith eyerything the committee of recount did. It 
never went back of it on a single ballot; and there is nobody 
here now who knows anything more about what those partic- 
ular balicts showed than I know about what is in the mind of 
the Senator from Nebraska, and I never have been able to 
find that out. I do not know; he does not know. He is going 
to vote on this case without ever knowing, because the men 
who settled that controversy said that this vote ought to have 
been counted this way, and the committee accepted it. 

Nobody ever looked at it after the attorneys had gone through 
with it. They had a chance to raise every question they 
wanted to raise that had been raised by the recount, and they 
did not do it. After they had gone through it they put 150 
votes in class 1, There is not a man on this floor who ever 
saw one of those ballots. They said: 

Neither one of these ballots constitutes a vote for Steck or for 
Brookhart, 

Their reason for so determining is not given; but it was 
thought that Mr. Mitchell, representing Brookhart, and Mr. 
Parsons, representing Steck, would not have given away a vote 
belonged to their clients, and therefore nobody looked at 
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Senators are here on the floor asking that you reject the 
conclusions of the committee, and they, when opportunity 
was afforded, never asked to look at those ballots. They 
could have looked at them if they had wanted to, but they 
did not want to see them. They accepted agreements that 
they thought were not hurtful to Brookhart, and now try to 
reject those that are hurtful. 

The question of whether or not the committee ought to have 
received and recounted those votes I think as a legal ques- 
tion is also clear. The Supreme Court of Iowa has decided 
over and over again, and the supreme court of practically 
every jurisdiction in America has decided, that where the 
ballots are found in the custody of the officer charged by law 
with their care, and he is charged by law with the duty of 
preserving them, the presumption is that he did it. Now it is 
urged to overturn that because it is alleged the presumption 
is that the official count is correct. That presumption does not 
prevail when each one of them says it is not correct. Steck said 
it; Brookhart said it over his sworn statement. As it appears 
in his response in the record, he swore that the official count was 
incorrect. Now, can we believe Mr. Brookhart when he swears 
it? I do. He swore it, and we accepted it. Steck swore it, 
and nobody questioned it. Therefore they agreed on a re- 
count, and then we gave it to them under rules to which they 
agreed, because there were irregularities that ought to be 
straightened out. Both of them swore it, and neither one of 
them denies it to-day. The only ones who deny it are Sena- 
tors on the floor of the Senate. The men who held up their 
hands and swore before Almighty God that there is something 
wrong with the official count of these ballots and that they 
ought to be recounted were Smith W. Brookhart and Daniel 
F. Steck. They swore it; nobody denied it, and the com- 
mittee found they were right about it. Now they want to 
overturn that and say you ought to take the official count, 
because they say first that the ballots from 67 precincts. left 
Iowa unsealed. 

The record is against them on that. Nobody will serionsly 
contend that. There never were but two that were unsealed 
until they were broken in the mail. One of those was a town- 
ship in which there were 198 yotes short, and their repre- 
sentative who counted it said: 


There are too many short votes here, and we do not think you ought 
to count it, and therefore you ought to take the official count. 


And that was agreed to, although the recount, if they had all 
been there, would have given Steck 28 more votes than he got. 
The refusal to take the recount and the agreement to take the 
official count gave Mr. Brookhart the advantage. Nobody 
thonght of complaining of it then. The other one was an 
Estherville precinct that left Iowa unsealed. It was short 20 
votes. Afterwards they found those ballots that everybody 
concedes were voted there. A recount of the found or excess 
ballots would have given Brookhart fewer votes and Steck 
more votes, and they rejected them, and the committee let them 
do it. Steck lost by both, and nobody complained until it 
was observed that the result as to all the records was apparent 
that Mr. Brookhart did not win. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. STEPHENS. May I inquire of the Senator what pre- 
cinct he first referred to? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The first one was the first precinct of Win- 
terset. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will; yes, sir. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
the courts have laid down any rule to be applied in case of 
discrepancies of ballots in the absence of fraud? 

Mr. CARAWAY. If so, I do not know it. Here is what they 
declare: I take it for granted that until this case came up 
everybody admitted that if the ballots were the actual ballots 
cast they ought to govern, and not the names on the poll list, 
which could be an error of a clerk; but the votes could not get 
by unless the man actually went into the polling booth and 
three judges and two clerks found that he cast a legal ballot. 
We got the ballots from the auditors in Iowa, who under tlie 
law had their custody. The Supreme Court of Iowa said 
that under the circumstances under which they came here they 
were evidence of the intention of the voter. The case is Fergu- 
son v. Henry (64 N. W. 292, Iowa): 


At the trial in the district court the contestants put in evidence bal- 
lots as returned to the auditor from the different voting precincts, 
under rulings of the court, and the ballots so counted gave to the con- 
testant a majority over the incumbent of 18 votes, which the court 
held to be a prima facie case contestant, The incumbent then put wit- 
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nesses on the stand, who against objections were permitted to testify | such, because of their identity as those cast at the election. The 


that certain of such ballots shown them were not as they were voted | 
or counted by the judges of election. Contestants insisted that it was 


error to admit the testimony, for the reason that no such issue was 


made by the pleading. We think that there was no error in the ruling 
of the district court in this respect. 
testant assumed the burden of showing that he had received a greater 
number of votes than the incumbent, and to do that he put in evidence 
the ballots now in question, with others, which gave bim a majority. 
The ballots thus in evidence were valuable as such because of their 
identity as those cast at the election. The proof that they came 
through the channels and from the custodian provided by law for their 
preservation and keeping gave to them such a prima facie character. 
It was then the right of the incumbent to discredit this evidence. 


That is what the Supreme Court of Iowa said should be done, 
and that is exactly what we did. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I caused a search to be made, if I may be per- 
mitted to say so, to satisfy myself concerning a question ad- 
dressed by the Senator from Wisconsin to the Senator from 


Arkansas as to whether, when there is a discrepancy between | 


the number of ballots found in the box and the number of 
names on the poll list, the ballots in the box determine the 
contest or whether the official count in that case must be 
referred to. 

I was a little surprised to find no adjudications upon the 
subject; but in any election machinery with which 1 am fa- 


miliar, the first duty of the canvassers is to see that there is | 


entire conformity between the number of ballots in the box 


and the number of names on the poll list. The statute of my 


State apparently contemplates that there might be more bal- 


lots in the box than names on the poll list; that some one 


might by chance slip in 2 ballots; that the ballot box might 
be stuffed—but it does not seem to contemplate such a thing 
at all as a smaller number of ballots in the box than names 
on the poll list. So it provides that the first duty of the can- 
yassers is to count the number of ballots in the box and to 


see if they correspond with the number of names on the poll | 


list. If there are more ballots in the box than names on the 
poll list, it then becomes the duty of one of the judges, blind- 
folded, to draw from the box. one by one, ballots in sufficient 
number so that the number of ballots in the box shall conform 
to the number of names on the poll list. 

That is a system which I think is quite general, at least in 
the Western States. So that it would seem as though in the 
ordinary election machinery there must be identity between 
the ballots in the box and the names on the poll list. 
seem, therefore, if that system is pursued, that when the bal- 
lots come here less in number than the names on the poll list, 
subsequent to the election, some must have been extracted. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, I am not passing on the law of | 


Montana, because that does not concern us here. I have just 
read all I know about it. 

Mr, WALSH. I did not hear the Senator discuss that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am about to discuss it now, if the Senator 
please. 


As I said a moment ago, I am not concerned with the law of | 


Montana. 

I read the decision of the Supreme Court of Iowa—and I 
take it that it is conclusive on the point in this very case—and 
I want to read it again. I would like to have the attention of 
the Senator from Montana. Here is a contest. One candidate 
said he got more votes than were given him, and evidently 
more votes were found on the recount. 

At the trial in the district court the contestapt put in evidence 
ballots as returned to the auditor from the different voting precincts, 
under rulings of the court, and the ballots so counted gave to the 
contestant a majority over the incumbent of 18 votes, which the 
court held to be a prima facie case contestant. The incumbent then 
put witnesses on the stand who, against objections, were permitted to 
testify that certain of such ballots shown them were not as they were 
voted or counted by the judges of election. Contestants insisted that 
it was error to admit the testimony, for the reason that no such 
issue was made by the pleading. 


No such issue was made here. 


We think that there was no error in the ruling of the district court 
in this respect. The issues were such that contestant assumed the 
burden of showing that he had received a greater number of votes than 
the incumbent, and to do that— 


He did what? 
he put in evidence the ballots now in question, with others, which 
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The issues were such that con- | 


| ballots. 
is the decision of the Supreme Court of Iowa 


It would | 
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proof that they came through the channels and from the custodian 
provided by law for their preservation and keeping gave to them such 
a prima facie character. It was then the right of the Incumbent to 
discredit this evidence, 


What did the court accept? It accepted the ballots which 


came from the auditor, and counted them. 


Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, in that particular case does 
not the Senator think the question as to whether there were 
more or less ballots than there were people voting was im- 
portant? 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is this question, and others.“ 
Evidently more ballots were presented that came from the 
auditor, than had been counted by the official counters. The 
court said that these are the ballots that came from the 
auditor, and that they ought to be counted. If they give the 


| contestant a majority, then he has made out a prima facie 


| case. If the incumbent, the contestec, does not want to accept 
| this, then he may offer evidence to show that they are not the 
He did not do it, and that is the record here. That 
in a ease arising 
under circnmstances almost identical with those in this contest. 
Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yleld for «nother question? 
Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 
Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator take from that that the 


decision would determine the course the committee ought to 


take if they found in a given precinct that the number of 
voters and the number of ballots sent from that precinct did 
not correspond? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Unless there was some charge of fraud 
that somebody had stolen some or somebody had padded the 
ballot box, I would say yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the case, the decision in which the Senator 
has read twice, the question of the difference between the 
number of ballots in the ballot box and the number of voters 
voting was not at Issue at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This is what was at issue. The court held 
you must take the ballots as they appear in the ballot box, 
as they have been taken from the auditor, because he is the 
proper custedian, and that must govern, unless it is proven 
that it is wrong. The burden is on the contestee to prove that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not finding fault with that. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 


| yield to the Senator from Delaware? 


Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I suggest to the Senator from Nebraska 
this thought, that in this particular case now before the Senate 
neither side had rested on the returns. Both sides had de- 
manded a count of the ballots and not rested on the returns or 
the poll sheets. The contestant and the contestee rested their 
ease on that, and that being true, and taking the suggestion 
of a moment ago of these things controlling, we must assume 
that it was a count of the ballots, and the question of the 
returns evidently was not in the Iowa case. 

Mr. NORRIS. Evidently in the Iowa case, just read, the 
question of diserepancy between the number of yoters and the 
number of ballots was not at issue, but there were a good many 
other questions, questions very likely to arise, as to whether 
the ballots there had been properly counted, and when you 
come to count the ballots, that, of course, is the thing to de- 
termine. I concede, I will say to the Senator, that if the 
ballots correspond with the poll lists and are properly identi- 
fied they are the best evidence. If they do not correspond, 
then it is an impossibility to determine from the ballots what 
the result of the vote was. 

For instance, if the Senator will permit me to further answer 
the Senator, suppose we had a case where there were 1,000 
people who yoted at the election, and when the ballots were 
sent here from that precinct there were only 5 ballots in the 
box. The Senator would say, “ We will count those five ballots,” 
and the 995 people who voted there are disfranchised at once. 
Could the Senator reconcile such a position? 

Mr. BAYARD. I would not say that at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then there is only a difference in degree. If 
there was a difference only of five votes, the same principle 
would be involved. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
question at this juncture? 

Mr, CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Suppose at a polling place 25 
persons appeared and were recorded on the poll book as voting 
and 10 of them spoiled their ballots and did not in effect cast 
their votes; what disposition would be made of the spoiled 


Mr. President, may I ask a 


gave him a majority. The ballots thus in evidence were valuable, as | ballots? 


| 
| 
l 
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Mr. CARAWAY. It seems, from looking at some of the 
envelopes that were obtainable, that it was the duty of the 
officer to put such ballots in a separate envelope, because they 
were not good ballots, and could not be counted for anybody, 
although they would account for names on the poll list. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In that case, then, there 
might be ballots in the ballot box of 15 voters, and 10 spoiled 
ballots in separate envelopes? 

Mr. NORRIS. Still, the committee, or the court, or who- 
ever was passing on that question, would count those spoiled 
ballots, as far as accounting for the number of voters is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If no question were raised 
on the ground that the 10 ballots in the spoiled-ballot envelope 
were actually spoiled, or if it were admitted by all the parties 
that they could not be counted, that would very readily account 
for a discrepancy between the number of ballots and the num- 
ber of persons voting in that precinct. 

Mr. NORRIS. The envelope containing the spoiled ballots, 
the one exhibited here by the Senator, would show on its face 
that there were spoiled ballots contained in the envelope. 
Whether it is a court or a jury or a committee or the Senate, 
if they are trying to determine the result of an election in that 
precinct, they will open that envelope, just the same as any 
other, and when they do, they will give to one or the other 
more votes than they got before. But, at least, they would 
count those in ascertaining whether the number of voters voting 
and the number of ballots cast corresponded. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In the committee, of course, we were not 
favored with the views of the Senator. Nobody ever thought 
about trying to settle this election on an illegal ballot. No- 
body ever thought a spoiled ballot ought to determine who 
should sit in the Senate until the matter was brought here. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator the num- 
ber of precincts from which such envelopes were sent? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have no way of knowing, because the 
auditors—who were the representatives of Steck and Brook- 
hart; who were their chosen representatives, in one case Mr. 
Brookhart's brother, or secretary, or his near friend, whom- 
ever he wanted—went over this whole question, and they made 
up the count and threw all the ballots back, and we were 
never asked to pass on it, and that question never arose. 

I think the question which the Senator from Nebraska con- 
tends is not in this case is in the case. I read from this Iowa 
ease again: 


The issues were such that contestant assumed the burden of showing 
that he had received a greater number of votes than the incumbent, 
and to do that he put in evidence the ballots now in question, with 
others, which gave him a majority. 


He put in evidence every one he got from the auditor, and 
he was adjudged elected to the office, and the Supreme Court 
of Iowa ratified that. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before the Senator proceeds, I 
would like to say a word 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Because the Senator seemed to speak slight- 
ingly of the statute of the State of Montana. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not intend to. 

Mr. WALSH. I read now from the statute of the State of 
Wisconsin: 


As soon as the poll of the election shall be finally closed the inspec- 
tors shall proceed immediately to canvass publicly, in the presence of 
all persons desiring to attend the same, the votes received at such poll, 
and continue without adjournment until the eanvass is completed, and 
the statements hereinafter required are made. They shall commence 
by a comparison of the poll lists and the correction of any mistakes 
therein, until they shall be found or made to agree. The box shall then 
be opened, and the ballots therein taken out and counted by the inspec- 
tors, unopened, except so far as to ascertain whether each ballot is 
single, and if two or more ballots be found so folded together as to 
present the appearance of a single ballot, they shall be laid aside 
until the count of the ballots is completed; and if, upon a comparison 
of the count and the appearance of such ballots, a majority of the in- 
spectors shall be of opinion that the ballots thus folded together were 
voted by one elector they shall be destroyed. If the ballots in the box shall 
be found to exceed in number, after any such ballots folded together are 
destroyed, the whole number of votes shown by the poll lists, they 
shall be replaced in the box, and one of the inspectors shall publicly 
draw therefrom by chance, and without examination thereof, and de- 
stroy so many ballots unopened as shall be equal to such excess. The 
number of ballots agreeing, or so as aforesaid being made to agree, 
with the poll lists, the inspectors shall then proceed to open and count 
and ascertain the number of votes. 
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So the animadyersions of the Senator concerning the law of 
the State of Montana must also be directed against the law of 
the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator think either question 
has anything to do with the statute law of Iowa? 

Mr. WALSH. No; but I asked the Senator, as I thought, 
in a very respectful way 

Mr. CARAWAY. And I answered the Senator that I did 
not know. 

Mr. WALSH. If he could advise us if the law of the State 
of Iowa contemplated in the same way making the number of 
ballots in the box conform to the number of names on the 
poll list. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I told the Senator I did not know. I 
could have said I did know, and it would not have been the 
truth, but because I answered honestly the Senator thinks I 
was discourteous. 

I do want permission, if I may have it, to read for whatever 
it is worth a sketch of an article appearing in the Washington 
Post, which is, of course, a Republican paper, saying that this 
question is to be determined on political lines. I shall not read 
the entire article, but it is headed: 


The Senate tangle from Iowa. The Senate deals with and probably 
will dispose of the Brookhart-Steck contest in a political rather than 
judicial atmosphere. 


The best evidence that the committee was not actuated by 
partisan motives, whatever the Senate may do, is that the 
committee accepted every finding of the representatives of 
the contestant and the contestee. It did not play polities 
by disagreeing with a single one. If it had done that, then 
it might be said that it was playing politics, that it ae- 
cepted a conclusion when it was helpful to one party or the 
other and rejected it when it was not helpful. But the com- 
mittee accepted every one of them without question. They 
were made by the parties who represented the contestant and 
the contestee. Now, how in the name of common honesty 
could it be said that the committee was trying to play politics 
when it did not overturn a single agreement? There was not a 
vote—and I challenge anybody to the contrary, whether a 
member of the committee or any Senator not a member of the 
committee—given to Mr. Steck which Smith W. Brookhart's 
representative did not say he ought to have. There was not a 
vote given to Senator Brookhart that the representative of 
Steck did not say he ought to have, until we got down to the 
list with which the lawyers dealt. Every vote about which 
they agreed was given to Brookhart, and not a vote was 
changed by the committee in a single instance where the board 
of auditors representing Steck and representing Brookhart 
agreed. The committee never changed one of them. They are 
here counted just as those representatives agreed to them. 
The only thing the committee did was to pass upon those votes 
about which the representatives of Steck and Brookhart could 
not agree, and they were submitted to the committee for the 
committee to determine, and the committee passed upon them, 
and they consist of less than one-half of 1 per cent of all the 
yotes involved in this contest. If there is any politics in that 
procedure, I do not know it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator suffer an- 
other interruption? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. I can furnish the Senator information con- 
cerning the statute of the State of Iowa. It is as follows: 


Whenever the counting board receives from the receiving board 
the ballot box, they shall also be be furnished a statement from the 
receiving board giving the number of votes as shown by the poll books 
up to that time, which shall equal the number of votes in the ballot box. 
The counting board shall, on opening the ballot box, first count the 
ballots therein. If the number of ballots found in the ballot box ex- 
ceeds the number as shown by the statement received from the receiv- 
ing board the counting judges shall proceed to examine the official in 
dorsement of said ballots, and, if any ballots are found that do net 
bear proper official indorsement, said ballots shall be kept separate and 
a record of such ballots shall be made and returned under the head of 
excess ballots. The counting board shall then proceed to count the 
ballots as now provided by law. 


Mr. CARAWAY. That is exactly what they did. The count- 
ing board determined the regularity of those votes and nobody 
said they were fraudulent. They returned them to the auditor. 
Nobody says the auditor was crooked. We got them from the 
auditor, and nobody says the counting board or uuditors here 
were crooked. So there we have exactly the things that the 
statute of Iowa says we should have. 
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Here is copy of letter from Mr. Parsons, Steck’s attorney, 
which I began to read and then passed: i 
Des Mornns, IOWA, February 3, 1926. 
Hon, RICHARD P. ERNST, 
Chairman Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear Sexaror: Your letter of January 80, 1926, at hand with 
reference to the subpenas from Sergeant at Arms of the Senate for the 
ballots and containers in Iowa in the Steck-Brookhbart contest. 

There were a couple of stipulations signed between Mr. Mitchell, 
representing Mr. Brookbart, and myself, representing Mr. Steck, pro- 
viding for the issuing of subpoenas and providing for the representa- 
tives being present and O. K. ing the packages with the county auditors. 

While Colonel Thayer was here superintending the inspection of the 
voting machines the subpœnas were ordered out by him. A form of 
subpena was submitted to us. The question then subsequently arose 
as to our representative being present in each county. Colonel Thayer 
took {t up with both of us and we both waived the presence of any 
representative, trusting all the county auditors to send in the returns 
as then existed in their various offices, Colonel Thayer will recollect 
this very well when his attention is called to it, and we both told 
Colonel Thayer to go ahead and have the returns sent in from the 
various county auditors without the presence of representatives. From 
time to time the county auditors ali over the State telephoned in as 
to the right to send the ballots without our inspection and they were 
always informed by both Mr. Mitchell and myself of the waiver and 
to go ahead and send them in. Furthermore, as to Brookhart’s coun- 
sel, he knew that these ballots were being sent and was present at 
the time the recount started in July. It was known at that time that 
the ballots had been so sent in, and no objections whatever were made 
at that time or at any other time by reason of the fact that no inspec- 
tor for elther party was present at the time the auditors packed and 
transmitted the ballots and records, and that was, of course, again a 
waiver of any right to object on that ground. 

I am sending a copy of this to Colonel Thayer, and I think he will 
recollect the situation as I do. 

I am inclosing herewith my affidavit and the affidavit of John W. 
Pendy, who is the supervisor for Mr. Steck in the recount. He has 
heard this letter dictated and has personal knowledge of the facts 
therein set out. 

Furthermore, in all the counties of Iowa in which there were not 
machines, there were more or less discrepancies in various precincts 
of each county, showing differences between the officlal count and the 
count as made by the tabulatork at the recount, and that in at least 
100 precincts there were elther shortages of ballots, or some more 
ballots, or some less ballots than the number of names upon the poll 
books. That, however, in each of these precincts various ballots were 
objected to either on the part of Mr. Steck or Mr. Brookhart, and the 
ballots so objected to went into the “ objected to“ ballots, which were 
canvassed by Messrs. Mitchell and Parsons, beginning about the 1st 
of December, 1925. That no question was made of the right by either 
party to claim votes from such contested ballots from the various 
precincts until the entire list of contested ballots had been gone 
through, when, seelng that Mr. Brookhart would be behind, the ques- 
tions as to shortages of ballots or as to the improper returns, etc., 
were raised for the first time. 

That to locate these protested ballots and put them in the various 
precincts to which they belonged, would necessitate a recanvass of 
the entire vote. 

That Mr. Brookhart and Mr. Steck have each had the advantage of 
the various ballots that were objected to in the different precincts in 
which there were discrepancies. 

Very truly yours, 
J. M. Parsons, 

(Written notation: Am sending affidavit of Mr. Pendy and myself.) 


ANNIVERSARY OF DECLARATION OF WAR WITH GERMANY 


Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, nine years ago to-day the 
United States declared war with Germany. I realize that to 
break into the debate might not please some of the Members of 
this body, but upon this date questions crowd themselves to 
my mind which I believe require an answer. 

I also realize that a custom has existed for so many years 
in this body that it has become an unwritten law, that a 
younger Member of the Senate should remain in his seat and 
not participate in the deliberations of this body until he has 
become seasoned. It is his duty to sit and listen to the words 
of wisdom as they drop from the lips of his seniors. But I 
to-day do not address this body alone as a Senator but as a 
service man. I make no pretensions of representing any or- 
ganization. I want to speak what is in the heart of the service 
man as I know him, and this day is an appropriate one. 

Nine years have elapsed since war was declared with Ger- 
many. During my brief service in this body I listened to dis- 
tinguished Senators address us upon the League of Nations, 
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the World Court, and other treaties, and even now the un- 
finished business is the question of the debt settlement with 
Italy. As I have heard Senators discuss those questions, 
statements and assertions have dropped from their lips which 
astonished me. Have we forgotten the reasons for the declara- 
tion of war? Have we learned nothing during the past nine 
years? I have even heard it said that America had no definite 
policy which we must have in mind when we undertake to 
consider questions relating to affairs with other countries. 

Yes, Mr. President, I have heard distinguished Senators say 
that in discussing the unfinished business now before the Sen- 
ate we could approach the question solely from the attitude of 
selfishness. I have heard it said that we should consider it 
solely from a selfish viewpoint. I have also heard the re- 
markable assertion that the affairs of other countries are no 
concern of ours, and that we should not interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries of the world. 

Only recently I visited the city of Philadelphia as a guest of 
my comrades of the Spanish War. They escorted me to Inde- 
pendence Hall. I went into the room where those great men 
gathered for the purpose of creating a government for the 
United States. One could not visit that room without being 
a better American after he left it. I think many Members of 
this body would do well to visit it during the sesquicentennial 
exposition. The original furniture is there. The original chair 
and desk occupied by George Washington are there. I could 
visualize the room and the men who were there discussing the 
life of this Nation. I could not help remembering the remarks 
of that great man, the eldest of them all, Benjamin Franklin, 
when he stated that he had been continually watching the sun 
carved upon the back of the presiding officer’s chair. He said 
he had continually wondered whether it was a setting sun or 
a rising sun, but that now upon the completion of their task 
he realized it was a rising sun. 

Yet in that instrument—and that is the reason why I call it 
to your mind on this day—was written the first foreign policy 
for America. It provided for the office of President, which was 
a new office in the government of peoples. There was placed 
in his hands the power to make treaties and to conduct all 
negotiations with foreign governments. The States, mark you, 
surrendered their right to make treaties, surrendered their 
right for preparation for defense, surrendered their right to 
negotiate with foreign governments. They placed that power 
in the hands of one man—the Chief Executive of this Nation. 
And, Mr. President, fearful that that tremendous power might 
be misplaced, they provided that the Senate of the United 
States, which was to be composed of two representatives from 
each State, must consent.to any treaty growing out of negotia- 
tions conducted by the Chief Executive, 

But what I want particularly to call to the attention of the 
Senate to-day is that there was written therein one provision 
little thought of and little discussed. They provided the quali- 
fications of the Chief Executive, and then said, “ But the Chief 
Executive must be a man who has been engaged in this conflict 
for liberty or he must be native born.” I ask you why that pro- 
vision was written into the Constitution of the United States? 
Surely they did not mean to offend those who would come here 
from other countries; they did not mean to infer that they 
would not become just as loyal Americans as those born here. 
Oh, no. But they wanted to be sure that no man who had been 
given this great power should have any connection, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, with any other nation in the world. They 
wanted to be sure that those who negotiated treaties or al- 
liances with foreign governments should be purely Americans. 
They wrote the American policy into that instrument that in 
dealing with foreign nations we should be truly and purely 
American. 

Mr. President, George Washington in the address which has 
only recently been read to this body, warned us against foreign 
entanglements and alliances. I also call your attention here 
to the fact that he outlined what was America’s policy in a 
letter written to General Lafayette, dated December 25, 1798, 
in which he said: 


I wish well to all nations and to all men. My politics are plain 
and simple. I think every nation has a right to establish that form of 
government under which it concelves it may live most happily, pro- 
vided it infracts no right or ls not dangerous to others. 


This policy has lived on through. It is not my purpose to 
recite here the history of our Nation; but I wish to emphasize 
that it is not a new policy; it was one which was first uttered 
by the Father of His Country. 

I want to come on down to the period of 1898, when we 
engaged in the war with Spain. That war brought us into the 
whirlpool of international politics. Then we come to the 
World War, into which we were plunged nine years ago to-day. 
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O Senators, mayhap you care not to think of that day; per- 
haps it does not bring home a lesson to you; but it seems to 
me the lessons of nine years ago and the sacrifices incident to 
the action we then took should be written upon the hearts of 
every man who pretends to be a lawmaker of this country. 

Why did we go to war? I have only recently read the reso- 
lution of the Congress of the United States declaring war. It 
declared that Germany had been guilty of acts of war toward 
the United States and therefore we were already at war, and 
it also declared that we formally entered the war, It seems to 
me rather an unusual resolution. 

I also recall that many people say we entered the war be- 
cause Belgium was invaded. If so, we were a little late. I 
have also heard it said that we entered the war because the 
Germans sank the Lusitania. If so, we certainly were late. 
Oh, yes; the President of the United States declared that we 
entered the war “to make the world safe for democracy.” 
That is a beautiful phrase; perhaps other Senators understand 
it, but to me it is merely a glittering generality. 

We entered the World War, as any service man will tell you 
if you ask him, for the purpose of driving the House of Hohen- 
zollern from the throne of Germany. The Kaiser was a menace 
to the peace of the world and we declared him an enemy of 
mankind. As proof of that, so soon as the Kaiser abdicated 
the throne of Germany an armistice was signed and the sacri- 
fices ceased. Was that a lesson? Were we following out the 
American policy or were we merely in and could not get out? 
Oh, I can not believe that we have so soon forgotten those days. 

I am going to indulge in a personal allusion, because it is a 
recollection that crowds itself upon my memory to-day. I com- 
manded the Fourth United States Infantry in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive. That regiment took over the front line on 
the 30th of September and was relieved early in the morning 
of October 27. Almost every day they had been engaged in 
one place or another, and their losses had been tremendous. 
On the 22d of October we made our last advance, took over the 
Bois de Foret and the woods clear to the Andon River. We 
had completed our mission; there was comparative quiet, inas- 
much as the Germans were making a retreat and the American 
Army was preparing for its next advance, which began Novem- 
ber 1. 

Division headquarters told me they could get trucks into the 
Bruilles-Cunel Road. I did not want to leave the woods with- 
out attempting to bring out the bodies of those who were lying 
there. Somehow I just felt as if I could not leave without at 
least attempting to bring those bodies out. So I placed every 
available man to work, and they brought the bodies from the 
front line, the support, and the reserve and laid them two deep 
on the left side of the Cunel Road from the rock quarry, where 
my first-aid station was located, to the top of the hill, a dis- 
tance of more than half a mile. Some of those bodies had 
been in there for 11 days, some but a few hours. Some were 
black from the effect of gas, some were torn by high explosives 
and were unrecognizable. I went out to count them, but could 
not complete my self-assigned task. I can not forget that day. 
I looked up into that cold, dreary, pitiless French sky and I 
asked the question of myself, “ Why this sacrifice? Is it all 
in vain? Is it needless?” 

The flower of America had tendered their lives as a sacrifice 
upon the altar of patriotism. The sacrifice had been accepted. 
Could it be that it was for nothing, that it was all in vain, and 
that subsequently, in the brief period of nine years, the world, 
and my own country in particular, could forget? No; the com- 
forting thought came to me that my God is a just God and 
that that sacrifice was not in vain but was given for the 
welfare of human kind. 

We found a tyrant on the throne of Germany. We had no 
quarrels with the German people, and to-day the service men 
wish them well and hope they will be prosperous; but a tyrant 
on the throne of Germany, surrounded by a military machine, 
had become a menace to the peace of the world and an enemy 
of mankind. So the blood of America was given to drive that 
militaristic government from the throne of Germany. 

Did we have an American policy? Is it so little understood 
that I must sit here and listen to learned Senators say that 
we should consider in dealing with other countries only the 
selfish viewpoint, and that we have no business interfering 
with the internal affairs of other countries and how they 
are governed is no concern of ours? You, Mr. President, can 
imagine the thoughts that pass through my mind when I hear 
such statements made. 

It is easy to criticize, but have we a constructive measure 
to present to carry out the policies which I have enunciated? 
I know there are some who claim that we should be isolation- 
ists; I know there are some who claim we should be pro- 
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leaguers; I know there are some who claim that we should 
be militaristic! yes, and there is a great body who claim we 
should be pacifists; but I say to you, Mr. President, we are 
none of those things; I say to you, we have peace in our hearts 
and are awaiting anxiously the time to come when conditions 
in the world will be such that we shall have no more war and 
peace will reign. I say to you, selfishness is the cardinal sin of 
the world to-day. 

My friends, if I were permitted to speak America’s policy, 
I would say that it is our duty to tie Old Glory to the mast- 
head of the ship of state and sail the international seas un- 
afraid, with peace in our hearts but fear of no nation; and 
when we find a government, which its people have selected, 
anxiously waiting the time when peace shall reign in the 
hearts of men, when we find they are willing to assist in the 
promotion of peace, when we find a government that is willing 
to submit to the spirit of arbitration, we will extend to that 
government the hand of fellowship and say it is a friend of 
the cause of peace. But when we find a government that is a 
menace to the peace of the world, it is our duty to stand up 
manfully and say: “That government is an enemy of man- 
kind.” I understand no other policy than that which could 
be appropriately called American. 

Sirs, we can not have peace until the governments of the 
world understand and accept a law. A law is a rule of con- 
duct. International law is a rule of conduct which has 
reference to the dealings of one nation with another. Inter- 
national law is but a rule of conduct. If nations understand 
the law and respect it and obey it, there can be no war. We 
may try other schemes; but I look back upon the nine years 
just elapsed, and the fruitlessness of the efforts of the countries 
of Europe conyinces me that it is time for this Nation to take 
the lead and to ask that international law be determined, be 
amended if need be, restated when necessary, and that we have 
an understanding by the peoples of the world as to its 
meaning, and then insist upon its being respected and obeyed, 

The good citizen in this country is the citizen who obeys the 
law. The good citizen of the world and the good nation and 
government of the world is the one that is willing to obey the 
law, respect it, and observe it. So it is necessary, as I view it, 
to go to the fundamental reason why war exists; and when 
that is done I believe we will see that the only way in which 
peace can come to the world is through an intelligent under- 
standing. 

I believe that it is absolutely necessary, and that the time 
has come, after this lapse of nine years, to have a proposal 
for an understanding of international Jaw, and that we should 
urge all the civilized nations of the world to respect and to 
obey it. For that purpose I have taken these few moments of 
the Senate’s time, not in a prepared address, but merely pour- 
ing out my own heart and my own belief and the heart of the 
service man as I understand it. 

I realize that my thoughts have been but crudely expressed; 
but the loyalty of my heart and the intensity of my purpose 
must be my advocates for the sincerity of my desires. So, Mr. 
President, I send to the desk a joint resolution which I bave 
prepared, and ask unanimous consent that it may be received 
and read from the desk. 


PROPOSED CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wittrams in the chair). 
In the absence of objection, the joint resolution introduced by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Mrans] will be received and 
read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 87) to request the President 
of the United States to invite an international conference for 
the codification of international law was read the first time by 
its title and the second time at length, as follows: 


Whereas the United States of America is desirous of promoting 
peace on earth and establishing as a rule of international conduct that 
“right is master of might”; and 

Whereas the peace and security of nations and the happiness of 
peoples require the establishment and respect for international law; 
and 

Whereas the existing rules of international law require restatements, 
amendments, and additions thereto: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President be requested to call a conference 
of delegates from all the civilized nations of the world for the purpose 
of making more definite, certain, and comprehensive the body of law 
by which international conduct is to be ruled. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 


ent consideration of the joint resolution? 
Mr. MEANS. I will not ask that it be considered at the 
The 


present time. Many Senators are not in the Chamber, 
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subject is a big one. I want it distinctly understood that I 
have not presented the joint resolution to embarrass the execu- 
tive branch of the Government or the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I would not have presumed to present it were it 
not that to-day is the day when all of us should think of the 
World War, its consequences, and what caused it. If there is 
a way of avolding war in the future, it is our duty to follow it. 

I want the subject carefully considered. I do not want hur- 
tied action. I am going to ask that the joint resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. I will ask 
them to give it thelr consideration. The subject is an appeal- 
ing one; it is one in which I sincerely believe; and therefore I 
will ask the Presiding Officer kindly to refer it to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, before the Senator takes 
his seat let me ask, if the Senator desires action on his joint 
resolution, why he does not let it lie over under the rule and 
take it up to-morrow? 

Mr. MEANS. I should be delighted to do that; but, as I 
have tried to say, I do not want to presume upon the Foreign 
Relations Committee. Its members are eldér statesmen. They 
are learned. I want the benefit of their advice. The joint 
resolution may be crudely drawn. I have no pride of author- 
ship, but I do believe that I could yield to no man in sincerity 
of purpose. The education, the refinements of diplomacy, and 
the experience which is the gift of those who serve upon the 
Foreign Relations Committee compel me to have the joint 
resolution go to that body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
joint resolution will be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
further, I haye been much impressed by the patriotic remarks 
of the Senator from Colorado; and it really seems to me too 
bad to have a joint resolution which is born of such an impulse 
placed in the burying ground, because of course the Senator 
realizes that if it goes to the committee it never will be heard 
of after this morning. 

Mr. MEANS. The chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee assured me—I have not presented the joint resolution 
to others—that he was heartily in favor of it and would take 
action, If I thought the joint resolution was going into an 
ice box I certainly would not submit it; but I am not one of 
those precocious Senators who think they know it all, and I 
really want the advice of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, Mr. President, my advice would 
be of no value to the Senator; but, regardless of what has been 
told him by the chairman of the committee—and I do not 
doubt his patriotism or that of any other member of the com- 
mittee—the Senator from Colorado must realize that the tenth 
anniversary of our entrance into the war will be upon us before 
any consideration is given to this worthy joint resolution if it 
goes to the committee. 

Mr. MEANS. I did not know the Senator was such a pessi- 
mist, but he may be right, 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not a pessimist; I am simply a 
prophet. 

Mr. DILL, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. MEANS. I do, 

Mr. DILL. I listened to the reading of the joint resolution. 
As I understood it, the joint resolution provides for the calling 
of a conference to codify existing international law. 

Mr. MEANS. That is not quite a correct statement of the 
provisions of the joint resolution. 

Mr, DILL. I want to be clear on that. 

Mr. MEANS. The first preamble also sets forth that the 
present laws need codification, they need amendment, they need 
restutement, they need enlargement, and so forth. 

Mr. DILL. Of course, the Senator knows that present inter- 
national law in no way prevents war, and that when war comes 
the nations in desperation disregard and destroy all interna- 
tional law that ever has been invented. 

Mr. MEANS. Yes; and the reason therefor is that the peo- 
ples of the world understand but little of international law. 
I could take a much longer time to discuss the reasons for the 
several wars we have had and the spirit that entered the 
hearts of our people that brought then on. In my viewpoint 
law does not prevent war. You will never do away with war 
until you change the hearts of men, and you will never end 
war so long as selfishness is the crowning motive of all negotia- 
tions. I am not one of these who believe that the millenium 
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has come, but I do believe that we should start in the right 
direction; and as we need laws to govern individuals and 
States, we need laws to goyern the nations. I do not believe 
that present international law is understood nor broad enough, 
and I believe that this step should be taken. 

Mr. DILL. I want to say, in commenting upon what the 
Senator says about preventing war, that it is not enough 
merely to convince the people of the respective nations that 
there should be no war, but the people must have the power to 
stop a few men—call them kings or emperors or parliamentari- 
ans or Congressmen or Senators—from starting war. ‘Thove 
men can not be made to fight or die in the war they start. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I had hoped that the Senator 
from Colorado would ask that his joint resolution be consid- 
ered now. 

I do not think the people of this country are the only ones 
who are ignorant as to international law. I do not think the 
Senate knows anything abont it, and I am absolutely certain 
that the officials of this country do not know anything about 
it. If they did, and if there were any such thing as inter- 
national law, they would not be allowing certain people openly 
and flagrantly, both by night and by day, in the face of the 
American people, to yiolate that law and the laws of this 
country without giving any consideration to it. When a bill 
is Introduced in the Senate to endeavor to correct the evil and 
to put foreigners on the same footing in the enforcement of 
law that the American people are forced to submit to, it is 
buried in an ice box in a committee room of the Senate and 
not reported back; no hearing is given on it, and absolutely 
no consideration is given to it, in order that this open, flagrant 
violation of the law may continue right under the dome of this 
Capitol and all over this country; and the officers of the law 
who see it openly state that they are supposed to be blind 
when they have eyes to see, and to be deaf when they have 
ears to hear. 

I heartily indorse this joint resolution, and believe it should 
be passed. If we have any such thing as international law, 
the people of this country and the servants of the people of 
this country should know what it is. If we have not such law, 
the people certainly should be made to obey the laws of the 
United States, regardless of what position they hold, whether 
official or otherwise. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. STEPHENS rose. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

que PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst La Follette Sackett 
Bayard Fernald Lenroot Sheppard 
Bingham Ferris McKellar Shipstead 
Blease Fletcher McMaster Shortridge 
Borah Frazier MeN 3000 Simmons 
rut ton George Mayfield Smith 
rookhart Gillett Means Smoot 
Broussard Glass Metcalf Stanfield 
Bruce Goff Moses Stephens 
Butler Goodin Neely Swanson 
Cameron Harrel Norris Trammell 
Capper Harris ye Tyson 
Caraway Harrison Oddie Walsh 
Copeland Heflin Overman Warren 
Couzens Howell Phipps Watson 
Cummins Johnson Pine Wheeler 
Dale Jones, N, Mex. Pittman Williams 
Dencen Jones, Wash. Ransdell Willis 
put Kendrick Reed, Mo. 
Edge Keyes Robinson, Ark. 
Edwards King Robinson, Ind, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brrase in the chair). 
Highty-one Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is present. 2 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WARREN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9341) making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

ar the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 8, 12, 
an 8 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 
20, and 21, and agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 1, 5, 10, 11, and 14. 

F. E. WARREN, 

Reep Soot, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

WILL R. Woop, 

Epwarp H. Wagon, 

Except amendments numbered 18 and 19. 

JOHN N, SANDLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WARREN. I ask that the report may be considered at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the report. 

Mr. KING. I should like to have the Senator from Wy- 
oming state as to which amendments the Senate receded. I 
would also ask the Senator whether any disposition was made 
of the item to which the Senator from Tennessee challenged 
attention and which was stricken out on his motion, as I 
recall? 

Mr. WARREN. To what amendment does the Senator refer? 

Mr. KING, I may have the wrong bill in mind. His item 
was one which dealt with a very large appropriation for the 
prosecution of war frauds, 

Mr. WARREN. That is not taken care of in this bill. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator explain the items as to which 
the Senate receded? 

Mr. WARREN. The items which appear as disagreed to 
have not been really disagreed to in conference, but under the 
rules of the House must be taken back to the House. One of 
the items is the matter of the salary of the Alien Property 
Custodian, which had been fixed at $7,500, and they agreed 
with us on $10,000. But they stated they would have to take 
it back to the House, 

There was another matter, involving the new memorial 
bridge. There was a matter of $50 for newspapers and the 
matter of the Federal Oil Conservatfon Board, which were 
agreed to but which had to be taken back to the House. Then 
there was the public-buildings item of $250,000, involving re- 
movals asked for by the committee presided over by the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor]. 

Mr. KING. Those were amendments agreed to in the Sen- 
ate and which have been agreed to by the House? 

Mr. WARREN. Practically; yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. What became of the $10,000,000 fighting- 
ships fund? 

Mr. WARREN. That was left as we passed it. There were 
three items on which the Senate lost out. One was a small 
matter involving a steel gallery in the Smithsonian Institute. 

Mr. KING. Were the others important? 

Mr. WARREN. Very unimportant. They were of little con- 
sequence. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the adoption of the report. 

Mr. WARREN. I move the adoption of the report. 

The report was agreed to, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE J 

Mr. William Tyler Page, Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, appeared and said: ` 

Mr. President, I am directed by the House of Representa- 
tives to inform the Senate that the House has impeached 
George W. English, United States district judge for the eastern 
district of Illinois, for misdemeanors; that the House has 
adopted articles of impeachment against the said George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, which the managers on the part 
of the House have been directed to carry to the Senate, and 
that Bart C. MICHENER, W. D. Bos, Ina G. Hersey, C. ELLIS 
Moore, Grorce. R. Sronns, Hatron W. SUMNERS, ANDREW J. 
Monracve, Joun N. Titaan, and Fren H. Dominick, Mem- 
bers of the House, have been appointed such managers. 


SENATOR FROM IOWA 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution (8. 
Res. 194) declaring Daniel F. Steck to be a duly elected Sena- 
tor of the United States from the State of Iowa for the term 
beginning March 4, 1925. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Ernst], informed me a few moments ago that 
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he desires to speak for 10 or 15 minutes, and I have agreed to 
yield to him for that purpose. After he concludes I shall ad- 
dress the Senate. > 

Mr. ERNST. Mr. President, upon the death of Senator 
Spencer I was appointed chairman óf the subcommittee to hear 
and determine the Steck-Brookhart contest. 

In my judgment, I owe it to the Members of the Senate to 
let them know briefly something of the character of the work 
done by the committee. It was long, tedious work, occupying 
many months of time, and received the most careful and pains- 
taking attention of the committee. 

Both contestant and contestee had filed pleadings in which 
they made affidavit that the official count was not correct 
and asked that a recount be had. Nothing remained for the 
committee but to direct a recount as requested, and that was 
at once done. 

Both Senator Brookhart and Mr. Steck were represented by 
lawyers of high standing at the Iowa bar. They were not only 
learned in the law but men of exceptional character and known 
ability. Senator Brookhart's attorney was Mr. J. G. Mitchell, 
and Mr. Steck's attorney was Mr. J. M. Parsons. They were 
thoroughly posted as to the facts and as to the law. 

As usual in cases where attorneys of such standing are em- 
ployed, these gentlemen proved of the greatest help to the com- 
mittee. They did not indulge in useless discussion, but aided 
the committee by directing its attention to those questions 
which were essential. These are the gentlemen who, after a 
eareful suryey of the situation, prepared the various stipuia- 
tions and agreements in this case. These agreements were 
honestly and faithfully carried out in every particular. 

There was not the slightest intimation at any time, or from 
any source, that such was not the case. The utmost good feel- 
ing and harmony existed between counsel of both parties from 
first to last. Never was there one word by either of them call- 
ing in question the actions of the other. I do not have to 
explain to those Members of the Senate who have had practi- 
cal experience how helpful this action by the attorneys was to 
the committee. 

Senator Spencer, while acting as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, had selected Mr. Edwin P. Thayer, now Secretary of 
the Senate, as the chief officer to see that the ballots were 
properly brought to Washington and that they were cared for 
after reaching here. Mr. Thayer was appointed also to superin- 
tend the recount. Mr. Thayer had acted in the same capacity 
in the contest brought by Mr. Peddy for the seat of Senator 
MAYFIELD, of Texas. He had discharged his duties with such 
ability and fairness as to gain the high commendation of both 
sides to that controversy, marked as it was by much feeling. 

In the contest now under consideration Mr. Thayer acted 
with the same fairness and ability; indeed, both parties united 
in presenting him with a gold watch as a recognition of his 
most efficient services. Not a single act of his in connection 
with bringing the ballots here and in supervising the recount, 
which lasted many weeks, was called in question. 

Those who assisted in the reconnt—the “ counters,” as they 
were called—were selected with great care, and in nearly every 
case were appointed only after they had been recommended in 
writing by some Member of this body. 

From first to last every step in the recount of these ballots 
was taken under the direct supervision of a representative of 
Senator Brookhart and a representative of Mr. Steck. 

There was appointed for Senator Brookhart, and upon his 
express request, Mr. Lewis H. Cook, who served well and 
faithfully; and when he ceased to act, upon Senator Brook- 
hart’s request, Roy Rankin was appointed and acted for a few 
days. Thereafter Senator Brookhart asked that his brother 
be appointed. That was done, and his brother continued to 
act until the count was concluded. 

Mr. Thayer was instructed by our committee that when 
any question was raised over a ballot by either of these per- 
sonal representatives, the ballot should be at once put aside, 


to be later laid before the committee fer its consideration. 


That was done in every case. Not a single complaint was made 
by the representative of either Senator Brookhart or Mr. 
Steck. 

All this was so fairly and impartially done that counsel for 
both sides at the end of the hearing made special mention 
of the fact. They stated that no complaint could be made 
as to the handling of the ballots and the work done by the 
committee in reference to them. 

Mr. President, some of the questions asked by Senators dur- 
ing the discussion yesterday wouid indicate that those who 
asked them forgot for the moment that when a recount of a 
vote is necessary it is not possible for the members of that com- 
mittee to personally make that recount. Contests involving a 
recount could not be made if the members of the committee 
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had to do the work. It must be done by agents appointed by 
the committee or it can not be done at all. 

After all ef the ballots had been counted, some 900,000 in 
number, there were laid aside for the consideration of the 
committee 8,721 ballots, concerning which some question had 
been raised by the representative either of Senator Brookhart 
or of Mr. Steck. 

The attorneys for the contestant and contestee then re- 
quested the committee that time be given them to examine these 
ballots, stating that they thereby hoped to lighten the labors 
of the committee by endeavoring to agree as to how certain 
of these disputed ballots should be counted. These attorneys 
worked hard and faithfully, and after a number of weeks 
agreed that although the representative of each party had 
questioned them that there was in fact no doubt as to how 
8,847 of this 8,721 ballots should be counted, and thereupon 
submitted to the committee 4,854 votes for its consideration. 

Mr, BAYARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if it is 
not a fact that every agent appointed by the committee was 
certified to and approved by both the contestant and the con- 
testee or by their respective attorneys? 

Mr. ERNST. They were. The Senator may have heard me 
state that, even when it came to the counters for the clerical 
work, before there was any appointment made a letter was 
received from some Senator, and they came from both sides of 
the Senate, approving the applicant, and the appointment fol- 
lowed. No greater care could have been exercised? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERNST. Certainly. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator contend that if the count- 
ers made a mistake, or those men whom the committee selected 
made a mistake, as to what ballots should be counted, that 
necessarily we should take them because one of them was 
suggested by Senator Brookhart? 

Mr. ERNST. I think it is perfectly clear that there may 
have been mistakes made in counting 900,000 ballots, but what I 
do say is that there is no other possible way of getting a count 
except by having the count made by agents. No human agency 
will ever be perfect. When that count is carefully made and 
reported we have to rely upon it. If the attorney who repre- 
sented Mr. Steck or the attorney who represented Mr. Brook- 
hart could have shown us that an error had been made, of 
course it would have been corrected; but that was never done; 
it was never asked to be done, and the count was closed and 
final arguments were made, and no complaint of any error in 
the count has been made to this day. 

Mr. WHEELER. Did not Senator Brookhart in his final 
statement, as reported in the hearings, state to the committee 
that the committee had made a mistake or that the counters 
had made a mistake, and that the committee should not have 
accepted 

Mr. ERNST. Mr. Brookhart for three days presented argu- 
ments in behalf of his side of the case. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator does not allow me to finish my 
question. 

Mr. ERNST. He made many statements with which the 
committee could not agree. The committee was perfectly clear 
that nothing said by Mr. Brookhart and no evidence introduced 
by bim made it necessary for the committee again to go over 
the count. I am of that opinion now. 

Mr. WHEELER. I say the Senator not only had these men 
make the count, but he also took their views upon the law 
questions as well, did he not? 

Mr. ERNST. I do not follow the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. The committee not only took the views 
upon the facts of these men who were their agents, but they 
also took their legal conclusion as well, did they not? 

Mr. ERNST. To what persons does the Senator refer whose 
legal opinions were taken? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am talking of the men who made the 
count. 

Mr. ERNST, Let me see if I understand the Senator, be- 
cause I have to understand him before I can answer him. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will try to make it plain. The committee 
selected certain men to muke the count, did they not? 

Mr. ERNST. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER, Those men went out and made the count 
and brought back certain ballots, did they not? 

Mr. ERNST. No; they did not. As the count went on, 
unless it were a perfectly clear, simple ballot, about which 
there could be no question, the attention of both the repre- 
sentative of Mr. Brookhart and the representative of Mr. 
Steck was at once called to it. Then these two representa- 
tives either agreed on what should be done, or, upon the objec- 
tion of either one, that ballot was laid aside for the considera- 
tion of the committee. Now let me proceed, 
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Mr. WHEELER. That does not answer my question. I 
should like an answer to the question. You selected the com- 
mittee to make the count. Then, after you selected the com- 
mittee to make the count, you—— 

Mr. ERNST. Now, what is the Senator talking about? 
us be exact. What committee is he talking about? 

Mr. WHEELER. 1 am talking about the men the committee 
selected to make the count. It selected certain individuals 
to make the count, did it not, as the agents of the committee? 

Mr. ERNST. That is correct. 

Mr. WHEELER. They weut out and made the count, did 
they not? 

Mr. ERNST. They made a count in a room provided for the 
purpose under the supervision of Mr. Thayer and a repre- 
sentative of each of the partles to the contest. 

Mr. WHEELER. And they opened up certain packages aud 
took the ballots out, did they not? 

Mr. ERNST. Yes. Go on and state the question. What is it 
the Senator wants to know? 

ant WHEELER. That is the fact, and I want to make it 
clear, 

Mr. ERNST. They had to count the ballots, and tbe ballots 
had to be removed from the bags in which they were contained. 

Mr. WHEELER. In some of the precincts where the ballots 
disagreed with the tally sheets they took the official count, 
did they not? 

Mr. ERNST. I am not going into a discussion of that ques- 
tion. The Senator has said everything that he could have said 
on that subject. I have heard him repeat it some 10 or 15 
times, and in my view of the case it has no bearing. I do not 
care about being interrupted in the statement I am making to 
repeat what I have already said at least a dozen times, 

Mr. WHEELER. But I want to get it clear, If the mem- 
bers of the committee—— 

Mr. ERNST. It has been made just as clear as it could be 
made, but the Senator is asking me the same question. That 
will not make it any clearer. 

Mr. WHEELER. It will if the Senator can answer it; but 
if he does not care to answer it, of course, I do not want to 
interrupt him. 

Mr. ERNST. The Senator from Montana and I can not agree 
upon any answer that I might give. 

Mr. WHEELER. Well, we could if we got the facts, probably. 

Mr. ERNST. Not unless 1 took the Senator's view of it. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator does not want to answer, 
I will not interrupt. 

Mr. ERNST. The facts about it are perfectly clear, There 
is no fact with reference to this entire count about which there 
can be any doubt. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, if the Senator does not want me 
to interrupt him, I shall not interrupt him. 

Mr. ERNST. I certainly do not want the Senator to inter- 
rupt me by repeating questions that he asked on yesterday 
and this morning. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
so that I may not do it again and be discourteons to him. 
in case he has taken the position that I assume he is taking? 
Does the Senator object to being interrogated by questions that 
have been previously asked? 

Mr. ERNST. Yes; I object to being interrogated and asked 
questions which were asked of the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway] this morning and on yesterday. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator himself, then, does not want 
to answer any questions that have been asked of preceding 
speakers? 

Mr. ERNST. No; because I can see from what has gone 
before that it would not satisfy the Senator from Nebraska nor 
would it satisfy the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], and it would not throw any light upon the question, 
because the matter has been gone over again and again. 

Mr. NORRIS. But some of us would like to have the view- 
point of the chairman of this great committee. However, if 
the Senator from Kentucky does not want to be interrogated on 
any subject as to which preceding speakers have been inter- 
rogated, of course I shall not interrupt him. 

Mr. ERNST. On the subject to which the Senator has 
referred I certainly do not wish to be and will not be 
interrupted. 

Mr. President, in my Judgment it is perfectly clear that the 
committee not only should have accepted the conclusion of the 
attorneys as to these votes, but that no other course was prac- 
ticable. The attorneys were learned in the law, of high char- 
acter, and each keenly alert to protect the interest of his 
client. The only course left open for the committee would 
have been for its own members to have examined every one of 
these 8,721 ballots. If this course is urged, then it may just 
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as well be argued that the committee should itself have counted 
every one of the 900,000 ballots cast in the election—an im- 
practicable and impossible task. This, as previously stated, 
would prevent any contest for a seat in the Senate where a 
recount of the vote would be necessary. Judging from some 
of the questions asked by the Senators during the discussion 
yesterday, they seemed to have overlooked this fact. 

The Senate must remember that the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections must adopt the same practical methods of ob- 
taining evidence and in getting at the facts that are else- 
where followed. No impossible task can be imposed upon it. 
It must employ agents to make the count. It must use every 
precaution to see that the count is fair. When this is done, 
it is justified in relying upon that count. 

Those upon whom the committee is perfectly justified in 
relying, namely, the attorneys representing both sides, make 
agreements as to what the evidence discloses. Can it be fairly 
contended that the committee should not rely upon such agree- 
ments? 

Something has been said in effect that there can be no 
stipulation waiving the right to a seat in the United States 
Senate; that the State steps in; that its right has to be con- 
sidered and can not be waived by agreement. Who for one 
moment doubts this statement? Your committee which passed 
on this contest would be the last to question it, Neverthe- 
less, your committee stoutly asserts that in endeayoring to 
ascertain the truth, common-sense methods long in use and 
long approved must be followed. There is no other way left 
to ascertain the truth. The sovereign will of the voters of a 
State must be followed, but how shall that will be ascertained? 
By the same methods which would be employed to endeavor to 
ascertain the truth in other matters and in other jurisdictions. 

Stipulations by counsel, learned and of high character, as 
to the character of evidence, have ever been recognized as one 
of the best methods of arriving at correct conclusions. Honor- 
able counsel ever has the interest of his client at heart; he 
waives nothing to his client's prejudice that he does not be- 
lieve is fully justified by the facts. In the case now before 
us I do not hesitate to state that not a Member of this Senate 
could have heard Mr. J. G. Mitchell, the personal attorney for 
Mr. Brookhart, without being deeply impressed by his evident 
honesty, his signal ability, and his earnest desire to be helpful 
to the committee. No Member of the Senate need for one 
moment imagine that Mr. Mitchell would waive by stipulation 
any substantial right or interest of his client. The stipulations 
made by him in this case were made for no other purpose than 
to assist in arriving at correct conclusions. 

I confess some amazement at the statement by one of the 
Senators, in substance that, because there was no fraud the 
committee had no right to recount the ballots. 

It is a well-known fact that an honest mistake in the count 
is not an infrequent occurrence in elections. The Senator 
would have us believe that the Senate could not, although it 
knew that an error in the count had been made, determine by 
recount that error and give the seat in the Senate to the person 
entitled to it. Such argument would deprive the Senate of its 
constitutional right to determine for itself who is entitled to 
membership in the body. 

The Senate should understand that this case clearly pre- 
sents the question as to whether or not the Senate will con- 
tinue, as it has always done, to count the ballots in accord- 
ance with the intent of the voter, or whether it will permit the 
law of a State to control its action. Your committee followed 
the time-honored custom of the Senate, and whenever the 
voter's intent was clear the ballot was counted accordingly. 
To adopt any other rule will permit a State to practically con- 
trol the action of the Senate. 

I do not desire that any Senator should be of the opinion, 
without at least an opportunity to know the truth, that there 
was any disposition on the part of the committee to treat 
Senator Brookhart in any manner other than with the utmost 
consideration and fairness. Ballots which, under the law of 
Iowa, could not be counted for Senator Brookhart were given 
him in every instance where the will of the voter could be ascer- 
tained. Sample ballots where the word “sample” was erased 
and the word “ official” written on the ballots were counted 
for Senator Brookhart. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERNST. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I should like to ask how many of those 
sample ballots there were? 

Mr. ERNST. There were only a few of those sample ballots. 
I think it was stated upon the floor yesterday that there were 
only 3 or 4, but they were accepted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There were 4. 
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Mr. ERNST. There were 4; and I am mentioning them 
because in a contest where so few votes might determine the 
result—4, 5, 6, or 8 might have determined the result—whereyer 
the intention of the voter could be ascertained it was followed. 

Whenever we found a vote which we thought was intended 
for Senator Brookhart, regardless of whether it had the cross 
in the pro place, it was counted for him. We also counted 
ballots for Mr. Steck when the intention of the yoter was 
plain; but my memory is clear that Senator Brookhart ob- 
tained the benefit of more of what might be called irregular 
ballots than did Mr. Steck, simply because there seemed to 
have been more irregular Brookhart ballots than irregular 
Steck ballots. | 

In my judgment the recount establishes beyond all question 
that a plurality of the votes cast were intended to be cast for 
Mr. Steck. About this I have not the shadow of a doubt. 

I wish now to call attention to a fact which I believe 
has not been presented to the Senate, As the count progressed, 
this fact, much to my surprise, and I believe to that of other 
members of the committee, was brought out: Almost from the 
first the count began to show a decided gain for Mr. Steck. 
This was not true only in one part of the State but throughout 
nearly eyery part of the State. The recount increased Mr. 
Steck’s lead. This increase continued at a rate which left 
no doubt as to the final outcome, 

During all this time not one word was intimated or sug- 
gested by anyone that there was anything wrong or fraudulent. 
Let me add that in my judgment there was not the slightest 
foundation for anyone so thinking, nor do I believe that any- 
one, including Senator Brookhart and his counsel, were of this 
opinion for a single moment. Why do I say this? The ballot 
contaifers from only two precincts had broken seals, and there 
was not a suggestion or suspicion that this had happened other 
than during the transit in the mail from Iowa to Washington 
and in that rough handling which mail bags receive. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the suggestion was made that 
there was a great show of gain in favor of Mr. Steck. 

Mr. ERNST. If the Senator will permit me to finish the 
subject I am on, I shall be happy to endeavor to answer any 
question he may have to ask. 

Mr. HOWELL, Certainly. 

Mr. ERNST. Further, these gains for Mr. Steck were, as 
above stated, from nearly every precinct in the State. The 
ballots evidencing these gains had been received in good order 
and were carefully counted. 

I do not wish any Member of the Senate to be under any 
wrong impression about these ballots or concerning this count, 
There was no fraud; there was no injustice anywhere. It 
should be borne in mind that there was everywhere throughout 
Iowa among Republicans, beginning with the Republican State 
organization and extending through the various minor organ- 
izations, a feeling that Senator Brookhart had obtained the 
Republican nomination unfairly; that he had, as they charged, 
deserted the President and the Republican Party, and he 
should not, therefore, be reelected. It was this that caused 
the great defection and was the reason for many Republican 
yotes being scratched for Mr. Steck. Many thousands of the 
Republicans did not vote at all, and many thousands of those 
who did vote carefully scratched their ticket. All Republicans 
throughout Iowa were urged to scratch Mr. Brookhart in 
favor of Mr. Steck, not only by the Republican State organiza- 
tion, but by the leading Republican newspapers and press of 
the Republican Party. This accounts for the gains which a 
careful recount gave to Mr. Steck. 

There are 99 counties in Iowa. In nearly all of these coun- 
ties there were net gains for Mr. Steck over Senator Brook- 
hart. In the few counties where there were not net gains for 
Mr. Steck there were many precincts in these counties where 
there were net gains for Mr. Steck. 

The effect, therefore, of this general propaganda by the 
Republicans of the State against Mr. Brookhart was every- 
where felt, and showed its results in all the 99 counties. 

I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I simply wanted to call the 
Senator's attention to the fact that the suggestion that there 
were very marked gains for Mr. Steck might be misleading. 
There were about a million votes cast, and all that Mr. Steck 
gained was 2,287 out of a million yotes, so it is very evident 
that he did not gain very rapidly throughout Iowa, because this 
was the only difference that was shown after the whole can- 
vass of nearly a million votes. 

Mr. ERNST. I repeat my statement, and the Senator will 
see the reason for it—that, as I recall, and I looked at it with 
great care—out of the 99 counties there were about 79 where 
Mr. Steck, on a careful recount, made a net gain. Whether 
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it was large or small he continued to gain; and in the 20 coun- 
ties outside of these 79, in many, many precincts he gained. 
One would not suppose that the gain would be great in number 
where there had already been an official count, and I should 
like to state now how, I think, those mistakes in the count 
occurred. 

A Republican would place the cross under 5 
emblem. In the hurry of a count upon an electioh night the 
officials see the mark under the emblem, and count it as a 
straight ticket, when a more careful examination of the ballot 
would have disclosed that the ticket has been scratched. This 
propaganda by Republicans against Senator Brookhart went 
on everywhere. It was conducted by the leading Republicans 
of the State of Iowa. Its effect was everywhere seen and 
everywhere felt. You can hardly pick out any precinct or any 
county where the tickets were not scratched. 

Because there are some slight discrepancies between the 
number of ballots in the box and the number of names upon 
the books, you can not conclude that therefore something was 
wrong. It is not true. Nowhere were there even rumors of 
illegal practices or fraudulent ballots. It was simply a case 
where there was a reaction against the nominee of the party 
because the voters felt he was not a Republican, that he had 
gotten his nomination under false pretenses, and the Republi- 
enn Party, from the top to the bottom, endeayored to show how 
they felt by scratching the ballot. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERNST. I yield. : 

Mr. FRAZIER. I can not quite get the point with regard 
to why he got his nomination unfairly at the primary election. 

Mr. ERNST. I am stating to you what the opinion of the 
voters was. You have seen it in the record. It was so stated 
by the Republican State central committee and its representa- 
tives who appeared before the committee. I am not going into 
the discussion of how Mr. Brookhart obtained his nomination. 
I am stating the matter solely to let the Members of the Senate 
know why there was this general change ln the Republican 
vote. Whether the charge was true or whether it was not true, 
does not change the fact that the Republicans of that State be- 
lieved it, and that they acted upon it, and that that accounts 
for the vote. Whether or not it is justified, I do not care to 
consider. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The Republican organization filed a contest, 
did they not? 

Mr. ERNST. The Republican Party organization asked to be 
a party to this contest and wanted to present their side of the 
case. We refused to permit it after hearing the evidence. It 
is in the record. 

Mr, FRAZIER. I should like to ask the Senator why that 
was done? 

Mr. ERNST. Because we thought we could not possibly de- 
termine whether Mr. Brookhart was entitled to a seat in the 
Senate because he was or was not a good Republican. The 
only question we had to determine was who was elected as 
disclosed by the ballots. It would have been absurd for us to 
investigate into the political fights and controversies in Iowa. 
After the Republican committee had submitted its evidence we 
took no further note of it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. ERNST. I do. 

Mr. WILLIS. If it will not disturb the course of the Sen- 
ator's argument, I wonder if he will not explain the action of 
the committee touching the 1,344 ballots that are mentioned 
both in the majority report and in the minority report. It is 
not clear to me what action the committee took. 

Mr. ERNST. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
will follow me. He will explain fully the committee's views 
on that subject; and if the Senator will pardon me, I will not 
go into that matter. è 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERNST. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator explain just what con- 
clusion he draws from the fact that the Republican organiza- 
tion had carried on sò much propaganda against Senator Brook- 
hart? How did that affect the ballots or the judges of election 
in the election precincts? 

Mr. ERNST. Evidently I did not make myself as clear as I 
thought I had. I mentioned that matter solely for the purpose 
of showing that it was not in any one precinct or in any one 
county that votes were cast about which there was any doubt; 
that these votes were cast all over the State In the same way. 
They were cast by regular Republicans, who did not desire 
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vote for Mr. Brookhart. I have mentioned that for two rea- 
sons, It showed that there was no fraud; it shows that there 
was no attempt to stuff the ballot boxes or to put in illegal 
votes; that the election was absolutely fairly conducted: but in 
every one of these counties—99 of them throughout the State— 
there was a revolt against Mr. Brookhart, and in the most 
counties—about 80—there was a net gain for Mr. Steck. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator does not mean to imply, then, 
that the propaganda which had been carried on led the judges 
of election in the different precincts into any carelessness with 
regard to how they decided about the votes, and with regard 
to whether or not a ballot was to be accepted? 

Mr. ERNST. I said nothing about carelessness. I indicated 
to you what I thought on that subject when I stated that fre- 
quently, in my practical experience in looking at ballots after 
they haye been cast, I have seen election officers in a hurry put 
aside a ballot thinking it was a straight ballot, when in fact 
it was a scratched ballot. I mentioned it for that reason. I 
am not refiecting upon the conduct of any of the officials. I 
think it was an honestly conducted election. I have no question 
about it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERNST. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON. As I understand the position of the Senator, 
it is that the propaganda, as he terms it, that was carried on 
by the regular Republican organization against Mr. Brookhart 
accounts for the changes in these various precincts. 

Mr. ERNST. Absolutely. 

Mr. JOHNSON. What accounts for the changes in fayor of 
Mr. Brookhart where the voting was mechanical? 

Mr. ERNST. I do not know. 1 can not give you of my own 
knowledge any statement on that point. I do not know that 
that is the fact. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have understood it to be the fact that 
where voting machines were used Brookhart gained on the 
recount. Is not that so? 

Mr. ERNST. I will not answer that, for I do not know. It 
may be true. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If the Senator does not know, very well. 

Mr. ERNST. I do not recall at the present time which 
counties they are. 

When the evidence was all in—excepting three days, which 
were subsequently given exclusively to Senator Brookhart—and 
argument was being made, and that at a time when it was per- 
fectly clear to Mr. Mitchell, attorney for Senator Brookhart, 
that the recount had been fatal to Senator Brookhart, it was 
then stated by Mr. Mitchell in substance, and the committee 
heard for the first time, that inasmuch as Mr. Steck was the 
contestant it devolyed upon him to show that the ballots from 
the time that they were cast up to the time they were brought 
to Washington had been kept and preserved in Iowa as the law 
8 iene State required, and that they had not been tampered 

It was admitted by Mr. Mitchell that there was no charge of 
fraud or irregularity or any evidence thereof. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERNST. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The law of the State of Iowa is as Mr. 
Mitchell contended it was; is it not? That is the law of Iowa; 
is it not? 

Mr. ERNST. I am not accepting the Senator's statement as 
to the law of Iowa. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not making a statement, I am ask- 
ing the Senator the question if it is not the law? 

Mr. ERNST. No; I do not so understand it. If it is, the 
Senator can read it. Whether the law is or is not a certain 
way does not control the action of the committee. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator means that the committee 18 
not being determined or controlled by the law of Iowa? 

Mr. ERNST. Absolutely not. Nothing is clearer than that 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections is its own judge, and 
it does not have to follow the law of Iowa and has not done so 
and has not attempted to do so. 

Mr. WHEELER. It has not attempted to follow the law of 
Towa in this case, has it? 

Mr. ERNST. The Senator heard me make the statement. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the committee had followed 
the law of Iowa, what would have been the result? 

Mr. ERNST. I have no idea. I will let some other person 


guess. 
Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the Senator says the com- 
mittee did not follow the law. How about the voters in the 
State of Iowa? Were not they supposed to follow the law? 
Mr. ERNST. Absolutely. 
Mr. FRAZIER. Then, if they followed the law, why did not 
the committee follow the law of the State of Iowa? 
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Mr. ERNST. The committee songht to get the intention of 
the voter. I hope that is satisfactory to the Senator who asks 
the question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, has the Senator finished? 

Mr. ERNST. I haye not. The fact is that Mr. Mitchell 
realized that his case was lost and that there was nothing left 
for him to do except to endeavor to introduce an issue into the 
contest that was entirely new and strange until that moment. 

I fear from what transpired upon this floor yesterday that 
some of my fellow Senators are permitting matters to dim 
their vision which do not go to the real merits of this contro- 
yersy. 

There was much discussion yesterday and again to-day in 
reference to the precincts where there was a difference between 
the names on the books and the ballots in the box. It has 
caused me to wonder why neither of the distinguished lawyers 
who gave months of time to the study of this case, who live in 
Iowa, and who have an intimate knowledge of its laws, and 
who knew all of the facts, did not see fit, in the interest of 
either contestant or contestee, to call attention to what was 
done. If it was thought by either of these distinguished 
lawyers that it was of sufficient importance to be considered, I 
wonder that it was not brought before the committee. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. ERNST. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The burden of proof in all contest cases is 
always upon the contestant to prove his case, is It not? 

Mr. ERNST. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. And the burden of proof was upon the con- 
testant in this case to show that those ballots were kept in 
accordance with the laws of the State of Iowa from the time 
they were voted until they were brought to Washington. 

Mr. ERNST. That is the Senator's conclusion. I do not 
think that is at all correct, 

Mr. WHEELER. I am asking the Senator whether that is 
the fact. 

Mr. ERNST. The Senator has heard my answer. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator stated that the dis- 
cussion yesterday had caused him to wonder why the lawyers 
for the contestant and the contestee did not take up this ques- 
tion of the shortage of ballots. May I say to the Senator 
that, as one Senator, I have wondered why the members of 
the committee did not take up this subject, even if the lawyers 
and the counters did not, and I would like to know how it hap- 
pened that the committee did not take it up. Did the commit- 
tee discuss the question at all? 

Mr. ERNST. Not at all. The committee discussed, and very 
thoroughly examined into, every question which counsel for 
either side presented to the committee, After a careful study 
of the case—and I wish again to say that they were as able 
lawyers as there are in Iowa—they presented the case to us. 
We took up the case as it was presented. They made stipula- 
tions, which we observed. After a careful examination of the 
ballots they said to us, in substance, “This will decide the 
case either for contestant or contestee. Pass upon these ballots 
and give us the result.“ And that we did. 

Mr. DILL. And the committee did not say to the lawyers, 
“Why do vou not go into these cases?” 

Mr. ERNST. They did not, so far as I have any knowledge 
or information. 

Mr. DILL. It was not discussed. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
another question? 

Mr. ERNST. Les. 

Mr. WHEELER. You say you passed upon all questions that 
were presented to you, and I understood you to say a moment 
ago that Mr. Mitchell did call your attention to a discrepancy 
between the ballots and the official count. 

Mr. ERNST. And you also heard me, if you were listening, 
say that the committee considered what he had to say, and 
determined that they would not again go over 900,000 ballots 
when he could have raised that question at the start, when we 
could have considered it when we first took up the case; that 
inasmuch as he did not raise the question at that hour, we 
would not permit him to force our committee to count 900,000 
ballots. Both partics had submitted the case upon the evidence 
then before them, and we did not think that anything which 
Mr. Mitchell said was at all sufficient to make us again open 
up the case and again spend nine months, with the consequent 
expenditure of money, in going over the matter. 

Mr. WHEELER. But he did present the question to you 
before you made a report to the Senate, did he not? 

Mr. ERNST. I stated that. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Date in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ERNST. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. There was a shortage of 8,570 ballots in 
1,068 precincts, in none of which the poll books tallied with the 
number of ballots. In fact, every precinct was short. Did not 
the committee think that was of sufficient importance to 
take up? 

Mr. ERNST. The Senator asks me that when he has just 
heard me state that that matter was never presented to the 
committee by either of the eminent gentlemen who had this 
case in charge. That statement still stands. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator an- 
other question? 

Mr. ERNST. Two or three. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I apparently did not succeed in getting at 
the point which the Senator was trying to make with regard to 
the result of the propaganda. 

Mr. ERNST. The Senator means I did not answer it the 
way he wanted me to. Try again. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Am I to understand it this way, that the 
Republican organization in Iowa carried on yery active propa- 
ganda against Mr. Brookhart so that the voters would vote 
for Mr. Steck, and as a result of that propaganda a great many 
voters marked their ballots in an illegal manner and cast 
illegal ballots? 

Mr. ERNST. I did not say that. The Senator is making 
that up wholly. I did not say that therefore they marked 
their ballots in an Illegal manner on account of the propaganda. 
What I did state, and state clearly, was that in the effort to 
vote the Republican ticket they put their mark under the 
circle, which would carry all the ticket. That then they went 
over and put a cross opposite Mr. Steck’s name, and I said 
that I thought these errors in the original count were occa- 
sioned by the fact that the officials counting ballots very often 
looked at the top of the ballot, and, thinking it was a straight 
ticket, counted it as a straight ticket, when if they had gone 
more carefully about the counting of the ballots they would 
have seen that one or more names were scratched. ‘That is 
the statement I made. 5 

Mr. BINGHAM. But the Senator does think that the laws 
of Iowa with regard to legal ballots should not prevail in 
this case? 

Mr. ERNST. What has that to do with the question the 
Senator asked a moment ago? The Senator said he wanted 
to straighten me out on some question. Suppose he tries 
again. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am trying to get it straight in my own 
mind. It was apparent from the Senator's statement that 
certain propaganda had been carried on to lead the yoters to 
scratch ballots. 

Mr. ERNST. That far the Senator is entirely right. 
take the next step. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That that frequently led to the scratching 
of ballots, which made it difficult to count them. 7 

Mr. ERNST. Difficult to count? It would have been easy 
enough if care had been exercised. I gave that as my reason 
for believing the errors were made in the count. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is it not true that probably a large part 
of that propaganda led to the casting of a number of ballots 
which the judges of election in Iowa threw out because they 
considered them illegal but which the committee counted, be- 
cause they believed that the intent of the voter should prevail 
over the laws of Iowa with regard to voting? 

Mr. ERNST. I do not follow the Senator at all, probably 
because I am dense. I can not follow that reasoning. 

Mr. LENROOT. As I followed the Senator, he stated that 
when Mr. Mitchell first raised this question of discrepancies 
the committee declined to consider it because they did not 
propose to go into a recount of these 900,000 ballots, 

Mr. ERNST. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Did not the committee at that time have 
in their tabulation the actual figures as to the discrepancy 
from each precinct? 

Mr. ERNST. I think they had all the figures which we now 
have before us. 3 

Mr. LENROOT. And a further recount would not have 
affected that question at all in any way? 

Mr. ERNST. How could we determine what he wanted us 
to determine without going over the ballots? I do not follow 
the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Going over the ballots could not have de- 
termined it, because there was a discrepancy, presumably, from 
the tabulation, and therefore it could not have involved a ques- 
tion of re-recount. But what I am anxious to know is whether 
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the committee actually passed upon the question of this dis- 
crepancy, and as to what effect could be given to it. 

Mr. ERNST. I thought the Senator was in the Chamber 
when I discussed that. I said that the committee did not. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then, may I ask, why not? 

Mr. ERNST. Because counsel never presented it to the com- 
mittee for its consideration. 

Mr. LENROOT. But Mr. Mitchell did at this time. 

Mr. ERNST. Mr. Mitchell presented it when the evidence 
was all in, when we were ready to submit a report and de- 
termine the case, and we were of opinion that to obtain what 
was necessary, under his view of the case, an entire recount 
would have been necessary. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what I really rose to get informa- 
tion about. How could another recount affect that question one 
way or the other, presuming the tabulation to be correct? 

Mr. ERNST. I do not think it would have been possible to 
have determined what I understood Mr. Mitchell to ask without 
a recount, and that was the opinion of others, so far as I could 
learn. We thought he knew that the result was adverse, and 
this was the straw at which he was grasping. 

Mr. LENROOT. Was not the real question which the Senate 
must determine, if the committee did not, as to whether or not, 
where there is a discrepancy, the official count should be taken, 
or the recount taken? 

Mr. ERNST. I think that where the ballots have been cast, 
where every one of them has been honestly counted as marked, 
where that work has been faithfully performed, there is no 
other thing the Senate need know to properly determine this 
contest. Every ballot submitted to the committee was honestly 
counted. You may suppose a hundred different things that 
might have happened. There is no evidence that any of them 
did happen, but every single ballot which was brought from 
Iowa to Washington was honestly and fairly counted, and the 
count showed that Mr. Steck was elected. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I say to the Senator—I would like to 
have hint know what troubles my mind—a slight discrepancy 
of a few votes would be natural; but if there is a very large 
discrepancy, say, of a hundred votes, in a precinct, what must 
be said about it? There may be uo evidence of fraud, yet 
there must have been some mistake of some importance, or 
there would not be so great a discrepancy, 

Mr: ERNST. The Senator may have heard the explanation 
that was made this morning. I do not profess to be able to 
answer that satisfactorily, because I think no one knows. 
I think that the discrepancies in hundreds of cases were fc- 
counted for by the envelopes containing ballots which had been 
rejected. I think that accounts for the discrepancies in part, 
but I am not now pretending to account for all discrepancies. 
If I knew, I would be only too happy to tell the Members of the 
Senate, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
there? 

Mr. ERNST. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Assuming that that explains it, then would 
it not be the duty of the committee to count those ballots 
which were in those other sealed packages to find out whether 
these 3,500 ballots were cast for one or the other of these 
candidates? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
that under the law of Iowa the election managers are not 
required and neither are they authorized to return certain 
packages of spoiled ballots or ballots which they themselves 
rejected in the package of ballots which they send for the final 
count. ; 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that; and from one of those 
enyelopes exhibited here I understand they are put in separate 
envelopes. 

Mr. ERNST. Let me say to the Senator that we carefully 
examined every envelope, every ballot, everything that was 
brought to us to examine. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but—— 

Mr. ERNST. Now, wait until I get through and then I will 
listen to the Senator again. Everything that was brought to 
us to examine we did examine. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did the committee examine those ballots? 

Mr. ERNST. Each lawyer representing his own client gave 
us to understand that that was all there was for us to do. 
They said, in effect, that those ballots would determine the 
result. We accepted the representations of the attorneys for 
their clients. We did the only thing we could do—we counted 
every ballot that was brought to us. 

Mr. GEORGE. They are put in a separate envelope. In a 
few instances the managers evidently included those separate 
enyelopes in the general package of ballots. They ought not 
to have been so included at all. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator from Georgia a ques- 


tion. Strictly speaking, a spoiled ballot is either spoiled by 
the judges or is spoiled by a voter and returned to the judges, 
and the yoter gets another one in place of it. I am not con- 
tradicting that, but the Senator has undertaken to give what 
he said is perhaps an explanation of the discrepancy by saying 
that the spoiled ballots were in separate packages. I am ask- 
ing him now if they did not open those packages and count 
those ballots; and if they did, then they would know whether 
there was any discrepancy or not. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is, strictly speaking, a spoiled ballot. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would not be necessary to count those in 
ascertaining whether there was a discrepancy between the 
ballots and the number of people who voted. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that be true, then the explanation offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky, which he said may be an ex- 
planation, falls to the ground. 

Mr, GEORGE. Oh, no; and they do not take into account 
other classes of ballots, either spoiled ballots or rejected bal- 
lots or contested ballots and protested ballots. There were 
several different classes of ballots. Spoiled ballots were not 
included in the general sack that came back to the counting 
board, 

Mr. NORRIS. As I take it, in counting those votes, if they 
got a ballot that, for instance, in their judgment had an identi- 
fication mark on it, they would not put it in a separate package. 
If they got a ballot that was good only in part, that ballot 
would go in the regular parcel. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, certainly; but I am trying to make the 
point clear to the Senator. Under the law of Iowa certain bal- 
lots are handled by the managers on the day of election and 
are not returned in the general package, but are inclosed in 
separate envelopes or packages or containers and sent up to the 
county auditor. 

Mr. NORRIS. But es I understand it, such ballots spoiled 
in that way would not be taken into consideration. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; but the rejected ballots might under 
that law be placed in a separate envelope. 

Mr. NORRIS. But as I understand it, in this case there 
were hundreds of those. 

Mr. GEORGE. It might very well be, if the Senator will 
permit me, when a voter went in to vote that he might have 
given his name, and the clerk might very well have put his 
name on the poll list, but his ballot might have been rejected. 
He might not have been a qualified voter in that district. He 
might not have been entitled to vote and the election managers 
might have put his ballot outside of the box and sent that 
ballot up in a separate envelope. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, they might have written fictitious 
names. 

Mr. GEORGE. Or might have duplicated names. 

Mr. NORRIS. But we are not assuming that they did any- 
thing contrary to law, unless it is affirmatively shown that they 
did. It would be the duty of the clerk to write down the name 
of the voter, not when he got the ballot and went into his 
booth, but when he came back and the ballot was delivered to a 
judge and dropped in the ballot box. 

Mr. GEORGE. That would be his duty. But what I am 
trying to make clear to the Senator is that a rejected ballot 
under the law of Iowa is not put into a ballot box, but it is re- 
8 in a separate envelope and is placed with the spoiled 

allots. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. ERNST. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I would like to ask the Senator from 
Georgia a question, if I may. 

8 Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator from Kentucky has no objec- 
on. 

Mr. ERNST. I shall be glad to have the Senator answer the 
question if he can. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I would like to inqnire by what standard 
the committee measured the validity of these contested ballots? 
Was it by the law of Iowa? 


Mr. GEORGE. Is the Senator asking me the question? 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 
Mr. GHORGE. If the Senator means those contested ballots 


handed to us by counsel for Steck and Brookhart 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I mean the disputed ballots, where there 
was a dispute as to their legality. 

Mr. GEORGE. So far as I am concerned, I tested them 
by the manifest intent of the voter in the light of the law of 
Iowa. I did not throw out any ballot upon a purely technical 


ground. I did not assume and never shall assume that a 
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voter will take the palms to vote, go to the polls, and care- 
fully mark a ballot which unmistakably evidences his intent 
to yote for a particular candidate, and then will purposely do 
something which in technical law might invalidate his act. 
I do not invoke that kind of technical law, nor did I apply it 
in this case. The law of Iowa, as the law of every other 
American State, mentions the intent of the voter. Senators 
talk about the intention of voters and talk about a ballot 
marked according to law. The law of every American State 
proceeds upon the basic principle that the intention of the 
voter is to control, and one should never invalidate a ballot 
because of any shortcoming upon the part of a manager of 
election unless it amounts to such fraud that we are com- 
pelled to reject the whole election, We should never invali- 
date the voter's ballot which he has been at pains to cast if 
his intent is clear, because the purpose of every election law 
is to reflect the intention of the voter. 

Mr. WILLIS, Mr. WHEELER, and Mr. WILLIAMS ad- 
dressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tucky yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. ERNST. I believe I still have the floor. 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I notice at page 29 of the report, that being 
the minority report, this statement is made: 


It will be observed that In reaching this result there have been 
included the 1,344 votes that the majority refused to count, and 
that Senator George and myself held should be counted for Brookhart. 


Does that statement correctly represent the Senator's view 
of that matter? 

Mr. GEORGE. That ts the conclusion I reached. 

Mr. WILLIS. I should be very grateful to the Senator if 
he would explain to the Senate the contention of the majority 
of the committee and his own contention touching these 1,844 
votes. I think that is very material. 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall be pleased to do so, but I hesitate to 
do it in the time of the Senator from Kentucky. I expect to 
make a short statement after he concludes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion, I do not care who answers It. 

Mr. ERNST. If the Senator from Missouri will wait for 
about one moment, he may ask the question of anyone he 
desires excepting myself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask a question of the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. ERNST. I wish to finish what I have to say, because I 
have almost concluded. In the first place, there seems to be 
some misapprehension as to what was brought before the com- 
mittee by Mr. Mitchell, and the questions which have been 
asked time and again do not, in my judgment, correctly state 
what Mr. Mitchell said at that time. The point which I under- 
stood he then made had nothing to do with the matters which 
we have just been discussing here or the difference in the 
yotes as shown by the ballots and the names as registered. 
The point that he made and insisted upon was that it was up 
to Mr. Steck, as he stated, to show that from the time the 
ballots were cast in Iowa up until the time they were counted 
here every precaution was taken, as the law of Iowa requires, 
to see that they were not tampered with; that Steck had to 
show aflirmatiyely, being the contestant, that those ballots 
were not fraudulent and that no change had been made in them 
in any way. The question which the Senator from Montana 
stated a little while ago was not, as I recall, raised by him 
at all. 

Mr. WHEELER. The question I asked the Senator was if 
Mr. Mitchell did not contend and if the Senator did not admit 
that the law of Iowa places the burden of proof upon the con- 
testant to show not only that the ballots were not tampered 
with but that there was not any possibility of haying them 
tampered with. 

Mr. ERNST. Granting all that the Senator may say about 
the law of Iowa is correct, and I have no desire to dispute that 


fact 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator 

Mr. ERNST. Pardon me. Let me make my statement, The 
yiew which I take of it is that it does not control our com- 
mittee; that an issue was clearly made by two of the best 
lawyers in the State of Iowa, that the issue was fought out 
before our committee, that we solved every grs which they 
gave us to consider, and we counted eve: ot they brought 
to us to count. We announced the result, There is not the 
slightest evidence of fraud or of overreaching or improper con- 
duct anywhere. Therefore I state, bearing in mind my oath 
as a Senator, I could not do other than vote to seat Mr. St 
because he received a plurality of votes honestly cast 


Does the Senator from Ken- 


I yield first 
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which were honestly intended to be cast for him. Without 
relying upon some technicality, without placing it upon some 
ground for which there is no good reason, and without aban- 
doning the long and time-honored custom of the Senate to 
follow the intention of the voter, I can not do other than seat 
Mr. Steck. > 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
another question? 

Mr. ERNST. I will yield the floor to the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator please state to the Senate 
what the law of Iowa is with reference to that matter? 

Mr. ERNST. I am willing to have the Senator statė it, and 
I will probably agree with any statement the Senator will make 
about that law. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. But the Senator does not contend that the 
committee followed the law of the State of Iowa at all? 

Mr. ERNST. I think I have stated that to the Senator three 
times, and I will state it with great pleasure the fourth time. 
We did not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I had the honor of being a 
member of the Committee on Privileges and Elections. I was 
not placed on that committee until some time after the organi- 
zation of the Senate. I was not notified that I was to be a 
member of the committee until after the hearings had been had, 
the evidence was all in, the arguments of counsel made, and the 
committee practically ready to make its report. 

I attended a committee meeting and heard a statement made 
by the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], which 
was very illuminating, but no minority views were presented 
by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. StepHens]. I felt disin- 
ellned to join in either the majority report or the views of the 
minority, because I felt that my name on the report would add 
nothing and might subtract nothing from the conclusiveness of 
either of those reports. I therefore asked to be excused from 
voting in the committee. I think it was the consensus of 
opinion of the members of the committee that I should be ex- 
cused, and so I did not join in either report. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that we may define the issues 
in this case somewhat clearly and get out of what seems to be 
an entanglement, clarify our views, and determine this case 
along rather broader lines, possibly, than may have been sug- 
gested to the Senate. 

In the first place, I wish to say—and if I am not correct in 
this the members of the committee will correct me—that there 
is no plan, that there are no rules which have been adopted 
by the committee for contests such as this. There is nothing 
to indicate to a contestant what it is necessary for him to 
allege and to prove; there is nothing to indicate the form of 
the answer which the contestee may make. 

There is now pending before the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections another election contest. The committee has gone 
over the petition or the complaint in that case and has de- 
cided that the allegations are not sufficient to justify a recount. 
It is too palpable and plain upon the face of the petition in 
that case that it is merely a “fishing expedition.” There is 
no definiteness, no certainty in the allegations of the complaint; 
but the allegations in the complaint in that case are not dis- 
similar from the allegations in this case. 

I think there is no member of the Committee on Privileges 
and Election who as a lawyer would say that the petition or 
the complaint in the pending case states a cause of action, for 
the reason that it is so lacking in certainty and so lacking in 
definiteness. The complaint in this case alleges that those 
who made the count were guilty of errors and irregularities, 
but those averments are general in their character, and the 
errors and irregularities to which the attention of the Senate 
is called, according to the words of the complaint itself, exist 
in 99 out of the 99 counties of the State of Iowa. It is my 
belief that if this petition were filed with the committee to-day 
the committee would have to say, basing its judgment upon 
its action in another case, that the averments of this com- 
plaint are not sufficient to state a cause of action, and that, 
without évidence outside of the record to support the alle- 
gations of the complaint, no recount would be ordered. That 
is, first, that the petition itself is not sufficient. 

The second point to which I desire to direct the attention of 
the Senate is that this is not a contest between Mr, Steck and 
Mr. Brookhart; that they are not the real parties in interest. 
The paramount issue in this case will not be determined for 
Steck or for Brookhart but will be determined for the people 
of the State of Iowa. It is their representative who must 
appear in the United States Senate; it is their representative 
whose election is to be determined upon. Neither Mr. Steck 
nor Mr. Brookhart has any property interest in this case. 
We decide in all election cases that no costs will be assessed 
against the losing party. The costs in this case will be borne 
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by the Government, and the attorneys on both sides will be 
paid by the Government. The expenses will be borne by the 
Government. It is not a contest between Steck and Brook- 
hart but is an effort to determine the registered will of the 
people of the State of Iowa as legally expressed in that State. 

If I am correct about the complaint in the case, and if I 
am correct as to where the paramount issue lies, then the 
question naturally arises as to what would have happened in 
this case if Mr. Steck had filed this complaint and Mr. Brook- 
hart had appeared before the committee and had proceeded in 
this wise: Suppose Mr. Brookhart had said, “Gentlemen of 
the committee, a contest has been filed for the seat in the 
United States Senate from the State of Iowa. The interest of 
the public in that State is paramount. I shall take no part 
whatsoever in the proceedings; conduct the contest as you 
will. When you have determined it, advise me of your de- 
cision ; when you have finished your deliberations, let me know, 
and I will decide at that time what I may do as I may be 
advised.” Suppose, the interest of the public being paramount, 
that Mr. Brookhart had proceeded in that way, what would 
have been the result? The chairman of the committee stated 
what the result would have been. He has already told us that 
the result would be in doubt and that the committee could 
not advise us. Is not that the question in this case? 

The sharp issue which the Senate has got to decide in this 
contest is whether the laws of the sovereign State of Iowa are 
to be recognized and observed or whether a committee ap- 
pointed by the Senate can examine the ballots cast in the 
State and determine for themselves, regardless of the State 
law, whether one man has been elected or another. That is 
for us to decide. The rule in the House of Representatives 
runs one way; here it runs another. Is there a principle in- 
volved? If there is, we ought to know what it is and decide 
now once for all what that principle is and should continue 
to be. 

For example, the Senator from Mississippi and the Senator 
from Georgia have decided under the laws of Iowa in force 
on the date when this election took place, Mr. Brookhart is 
entitled to 1,344 votes. Under the laws of Iowa there can be 
no doubt that he is entitled to those yotes. What does the 
committee say? It says there are three methods of voting. 
An elector may cast a straight Republican or a straight Demo- 
cratic vote, as the case may be, by putting a cross in the circle 
at the top of the ballot. The elector may also put a cross in 
front of the names of the candidates for whom he wishes to 
vote and if he does not put a cross in front of all the names, 
but puts a cross in the circle, it is still a straight Republican 
or a straight Democratic vote. The methods of casting those 
votes and of counting them are not mutually exclusive. Under 
the laws of Iowa those 1,344 votes, in my humble judgment, 
must be counted for Mr. Brookhart. That leaves only 76 out of 
approximately 1,000,000 votes cast. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi has analyzed those votes, 

My purpose is not to indicate that Mr. Steck or Mr. Brook- 
hart has been elected, but to try to define the issue and deter- 
mine the big question upon which this contest must be deter- 
mined. There has not been a more interesting question at this 
session nor a greater problem presented than is involved in 
this case. The question involves the right of the State of Iowa. 
-I believe in State rights. I may not believe in that doctrine in 
the same sense that my friend from Nevada believes in State 
rights, because I believe sovereignty resides in all the people; 
but I believe in the right of local self-government. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will be glad to yield in a few moments. 
When a voter in Iowa votes he does not vote for himself alone; 
no voter does. As voters at an election we vote in a repre- 
sentative capacity. We vote for all those who have not at- 
tained the age of 21; we vote for all those who are absent; we 
vote for all those who are in insane asylums; for all those who 
are non compos; for every citizen of the United States we 
cast a vote. No man voteth to himself alone. He votes for 
himself naturally, but also for all other persons whom he 
presumes to represent. Sovereignty resides in all the people 
of the United States. We, the people of the United States!“ 
Yes; it resides there, but sovereignty is exercised by the great 
electorate and not by the people as a whole, those who are 
citizens of the United States. These are the issues to be deter- 
mined. These are mighty issues. This is not a case between 
Steck and Brookhart; it is the attempt to register the sover- 
eign will of a sovereign people. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Minnesota, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, holding the view that the 
Senator holds—and I think he is correct when he says that the 
title to this seat is vested in the people of Iowa—when the 
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question arises here as to whom they intended to confer this 
title upon it must, then, be self-evident that any agreement or 
stipulation that may have been made or agreed to between the 
contestant and the contestee can not affect the question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, it must follow that if this 
right belongs to the people of Iowa, and if the public interest is 
paramount, then it is not competent for one man or any two 
men, contestant and contestee, by stipulation, waivers, and 
estoppels to thwart the will of the people. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That is what I wanted to have the Sena- 
tor make plain. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Non constat, that a poor man running for 
office, a contestee, venal in his nature, might enter into an 
unholy agreement with the contestant. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, there Is no disagreement be- 
tween the Senator from Missouri and myself as to who are 
the real parties at issue in this case, but I want to ask 
the Senator if all private rights and all publie rights are not 
asserted, upon the one hand, and advocated, on the other hand, 
by individual citizens? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. Therefore, is it not fundamental 
in morals and in law that, with respect to mere procedure, 
the citizen who asserts a public right or a private right may 
waive mere rules of procedure or practice? 

; Mr. WILLIAMS. It depends upon the attitude of those who 
ear. 

Mr. GEORGE. How can the right of the citizen depend upon 
the attitude of anybody? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The rights of the citizens of the State of 
Iowa devolved upon the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions in this controversy. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understood the Senator to answer my 
first question that both private rights and public rights 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, I think 
he did not say “public rights.“ I understood the Senator to 
say “private rights”; but if he said “public rights,” I must 
change my answer. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will reframe my question. Do not public 
rights depend upon individual citizens in the last analysis? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Private rights? 

Mr. GEORGE. Public rights. Who asserts public rights 
save the citizen? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The amicus curiæ, the friend of the court. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am sorry the Senator states that. 

i Mr. WILLIAMS. The Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
ons. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no! 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Committee on Privileges and Elections 
represents the Senate here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What would have happened, if it pleases 
the Senator from Georgia, if Mr. Brookhart had made no 
appearance whatsoever before this committee, by himself or 
by his counsel? 

A 9 5 GEORGE. Then we would have tried the case at arms’ 
ength. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Exactly; and will the Senator dare say 
what the result of this contest would have been? 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not count all of the ballots, if the 
Senator means from my personal knowledge. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I mean, can anybody say what the result 
would have been if Mr. Brookhart had not appeared? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think so, and I propose to discuss that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator will pardon me, but—well, 
I will not refer to a previous colloquy of ours on this subject. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I propose to discuss that later, and I 
shall be pleased to say why. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I say just this in closing, and then I 
will yield: 

I want to say that according to the time-honored usages of 
the Senate and of the committee there has never been a 
harder working body of men, and I yield to them fully all the 
credit that is most rightfully and properly due them for the 
work they have done in this hard contest. I want that dis- 
tinctly understood. I am simply trying to determine the issue, 
to define it, if I may, and state what we have to decide in this 


case. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 
Mr. LENROOT. In view of the question asked by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, I should like to ask both Senators If it is 
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not the general rule that in judicial proceedings stipulations or 
waivers made between the contesting parties will not be ac- 
cepted unless joined in by the representative of the public, the 
attorney general, in me warranto proceedings? 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I think that would follow. 

Mr. GEORGE. In quo warranto proceedings? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; is it not the rule that where public 
rights are involved the contestants in election cases can not 
make stipulations or waivers? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes; the contestants in contested-election 
cases do make stipulations and waivers, They make them in 
Iowa; they make them in every American State. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have cases here where they were not 
accepted or received unless the stipulations or waivers were 
also agreed to by the representative of the public, the attorney 
general, 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, the attorney general may be made a 
party to a quo warranto proceeding. He is a party or he may 
become a party. He is a party in fact or he is a party in in- 
terest, and every party in interest bas a perfect right to pass 
upon every stipulation made in the case. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Missouri one other question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Assuming the law of Iowa to be applied and 
assuming that the theory of the minority with regard to the 
discrepancy in the recount between the ballots and the poll 
list should be accepted, is it the Senator’s view that the 
Senate has any information then upon which to render a final 
judgment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the last question I asked the 
Senator from Georgia would answer that, if you please. We 
can not get anywhere on any such theory. We can not 
answer the question. It is not answerable from any data 
before us. 

Mr. LENROOT. It might be, on the minority's theory, if 
the contested ballots from these precincts where the vote and 
the poll list tallied could be passed upon by the committee and 
ascertained; but that has not been done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; that has not been done. Of course, 
the Senator understands that the committee did not feel that 
it was its duty to do that, because the contestants were repre- 
sented by counsel and by counters. 

Mr. LENROOT. In other words, they accepted the waivers 
and stipulations as binding? 

Mr: WILLIAMS. That is correct; they did. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Is it the opinion of the Senator that the 
conclusion stated in the minority report touching the 1,344 
votes is correct? I know that the Senator did not join in the 
report, but I am anxious to have his opinion on those votes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator understands that I have no 
opinion as to the 76 votes. As to the conclusion arrived at by 
the Senator from Mississippi on those, I expect that he will 
state that, and I shall listen to it for information and advice; 
but as to the 1,344 votes I have not the slightest doubt that 
under the laws of Iowa they were cast and properly counted 
for Brookhart. 

Mr. WILLIS. But, as I understand, Mr. President, in this 
report made by the majority they are not counted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They are not given, 

Mr. WILLIS. They are counted as “no yotes.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; “no votes.” They are taken off the 
Brookhart vote. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If they had been conceded to Brookhart. 
the majority report would have left Brookhart minus 76 
votes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, before I begin a discussion 
of the law and the facts of this case, I desire to make one or 
two preliminary remarks. 

As has been indicated by other Senators, this is a very im- 
portant matter—one of the most important that has come 
before this body at this session. I realize that each Senator 
recognizes the importance of the proposition involved here. 
I know, teo, that only a few of the Senators have had an 
opportunity to go into this matter very carefully. I am re- 
ferring, of course, to those who were not on the committee. 
For that reason I am going to say that I shall be very glad to 
have any question asked me by any Senator who cares to ask 
a question, and I feel that it is needless for me to say that 
I shall endeavor to give a courteous answer to each question 
propounded. 


I am going to say, too, before I reach the law and the 
facts that on yesterday there was some reference to the con- 
duct of one of the parties to this contest with regard to dis- 
cussing the matter with various Senators. I am not going to 
defend Senator Brookhart. I am not here for that purpose. 
I have no personal interest in him nor in the fight that is 
being waged for the seat he now occupies as a Senator. I am 
not going to discuss whether or not he breached the proprieties 
in approaching Senators on this matter; but I am going to say 
that so far as I know there never has been a single intimation 
made that he has made an improper suggestion to any Senator, 
and I am going to say further that he had as much right to 
discuss the matter in private conversation with Senators as 
did many others who were not parties to the contest. 

I have here numerous letters and telegrams making appeals 
to me to vote for Mr. Steck because he is a Democrat. I said 
to some of those people: This is not a political question; it is 
a judicial question. The law and the facts are involved; and 
whenever you ask me to make it a political question you are 
offering the grossest kind of an insult.” 

On yesterday I clipped from a paper edited by one of our 
colleagues, the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Briease], the following. It seems that some constituent of his 
had written him saying: 


You are being talked about because it Is understood that you are 
going to vote for Brookhart. You know, ordinarily, your constituents 
expect one to stand by his party men. 


And the Senator very properly replied: 


I will sit on that case as a judge and shall be governed entirely by 
the law and the evidence as presented to the Senate; and when I am 
satisfied from that as to who won, then he shall receive my vote. 

This is no political contest. but a judicial contest; and a man who 
would vote for either one or against either one because he is a Demo- 
erat or a Republican would be unworthy to sit on a magistrate’s jury, 
much less to be a representative of the great Stute of South Carolina 
ir the United States Senate. 


Spoken like a man and a statesman! 

Mr. President, whatever political principles I may have have 
been gained by a study of the political thought of some of the 
great men of our Nation, and more particularly the men of my 
own State, I have not only gained from that study ideas upon 
political principles but I have also gained some other ideas that 
impel me to follow the course that I shall follow in this case, 

Mr. President, we are not sitting here to-day as a legislative 
assembly ; but the Senate, for the time being, has resolved itself 
into a judicial tribunal. I hope you will pardon me if I read 
for a moment the words of a great Mississippian. He was dis- 
cussing a contested-election case in the House. He said: 


There is, perhaps, nowhere in the Constitution a power conferred 
upon the Government, or any of its departments, more important and 
delicate. And, sir, in the hands of a corrupt and factious majority it 
might be made a dangerous instrument of oppression, for it opens an 
avenue through which Federal power can effect an entrance right into 
the heart of a State, and going behind the acts of its authorities 
march up to the very fountains of political power. And hence I re- 
spond fully to the sentiment of the gentleman, that we should decide 
these questions impartially and without reference to party prejudices. 
Sir, he who would drag such a question into the arena of party de- 
bate trifles with the rights of the peopie. The Member who, in this 
matter, is prompted by any motive less pure than truth, who raises 
his voice or gives his vote with even a glancing thought of party profit, 
is untrue to the high responsibilities of his position, and guilty of 
crimen les» majestatis. 


Those words occurred to me when I received a telegram 
from my State saying: 


I am wondering why you are supporting Brookhart, against Steck, 
a Democrat, 


I hope that my friend in Mississippi may read the language 
of L. Q. C. Lamar, one of the greatest men who ever lived in 
the State of Mississippi, and one of the great men of the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I am following my conscience in this mat- 
ter. It may be that my conscience is too sensitive and too 
tender, but I have reached the conclusion that under the law 
and the facts Senator Brookhart is entitled to a seat in this 
body, and I am unwilling to trample under foot the laws of 
the State of Iowa, or the laws of any of the 48 States in the 
Union. I am unwilling to be a party to the setting of a prece- 
dent which will give the opportunity, as Mr. Lamar said, to 
march up to the very fountains of political power, and trample 
upon the rights of the State. As much as I would like to see 
the Democratic membership of this body increased, I can not, 
I will not, make a political question of a judicial one. 
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We have heard much in this discussion with reference 
to stipulations, with reference to agreements, with reference 
to waivers, and many charges have been made that there has 
been an effort on the part of some one to go back upon an 
agreement. I want to say that I defy any man—and there 
will be others to follow me—I defy any man in this Chamber 
to point out a stipulation that has not been lived up to. 

Let me follow that a little further. Let us see, in the first 
place, what the stipulations were. Mark you, Mr. President, 
there is not in the printed hearings any stipulation with refer- 
ence to a change of method with regard to bringing the ballots 
from the State of Iowa to the city of Washington in order that 
they might be counted here. 

There is nothing in the record to show that any such agree- 
ment was ever entered into. I say in all fairness that there 
was an agreement entered into, but I deny that it goes to the 
extent to which Senators on the other side of this question 
allege it goes. It was merely a verbal agreement. I did not 


hear it, nor did you; but there was somebody who did hear it. | 


I notice in the record that an affidavit is referred to in which 
Mr. Parsons, attorney for Mr. Steck, states that a letter, I 
believe, as I recall it now, which he wrote, contains that agree- 
ment. I find on page 15 of the majority report Exhibit A, and 
Mr. Parsons says this: 


That the facts set forth in Exhibit A, attached hereto, and by ref- 
erence made a part hereof, being a copy of letter written to the Hon. 
Ricuarp P. Ernst, are true; and that the affiant has personal knowl- 
edgé of such facts, and knows them to be true. 


I have not seen that letter. I do not know what it contains, 
but I have been told that it is to the effect that there was a 
later agreement between him and Mr. Mitchell with reference 
to bringing the ballots here. 

Instructions were given, by the attorneys, I presume, to 
Colonel Thayer, the Secretary of the Senate. On yesterday 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] referred to Colonel 
Thayer in yery complimentary terms. If it would not require 
time, I could say just as splendid things about Colonel Thayer 
myself. I do not question his honesty, his integrity, or the 
correctness of any act performed by him in this matter. But 
what I am getting at is Just this: That he was given informa- 
tion as to what the agreement was between counsel for these 
parties, and I feel sure that I was right in what I had to say 
in the minority report about the matter, although at that time 
I had not seen a copy of the letter; in fact, I procured it only 
yesterday afternoon. 

I argued in the minority report, as I recall, that the stipula- 
tion that was made orally went only to this extent, that the 
parties waived the right of having a personal representative go 
to the different county seats and inspect the containers and 


everything connected with the ballots before they were sent | 


here. What did Colonel Thayer say in writing to these county 
auditors? He stated: 


The attorneys for both sides haye waived the instructions requiring 
a witness from each side to be present when the ballots are placed in 
the mail sacks and sealed, 


Ah, Mr. President, it was argued very forcefully here yester- 
day that Senator Brookhart, or some one representing him, had 
repudiated an agreement. What was that agreement? Simply 
that Brookhart waived his right to have a man go to the 99 
county seats in his State and make a personal investigation of 
the matter, but that he was willing to leave it, and did leave 
it, to the various county auditors to comply with the request of 
this committee. 

Let us see what the order of the committee was. I hold in 
my hand a copy of the subpoena issued to the various county 
auditors, and let me read what it says, Before I do that, how- 
ever, I will refer to the stipulations. This is the stipulation, 
and I want Senators to listen carefully to it, because they will 
see that there was not a waiver of any right that either party 
might have had with reference to the lack of care in preserving 
the ballots or in complying with the laws of the State in any 
particular. 

I want to say this, further, that althongh everything men- 
tioned and referred to in this stipulation had been carried out 
to the very letter, still either party had the right to make legal 
objection to those ballots, to the condition in which they had 
been kept, to the manner of their preservation, and so forth. 
This stipulation provides: 


That immediately prior to the transmission of the said books, papers, 
and documents the envelopes and containers thereof shall be examined 
by the county auditor in the presence of a representative of each of the 
contesting parties, who shall be designated for that duty by their re- 
spective counsel for the said parties, and the sald examiners and 
county auditor shall sign their names on each and every envelope or 
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container, which shall be sealed in such manner that they may not be 
tampered with or opened except by authority of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections of the United States Senate without evidence 
of such tampering or opening appearing thereon. 


There is another sentence there which I shall discuss later. 
It is not applicable just at this moment. 

What was that stipulation? That the auditor, and a repre- 
sentative of each of the parties, should jointly make an exam- 
ination, and that each one of theni should write his name or his 
initials upon each one of the enyelopes or containers. But this 
oral agreement or stipulation, if you please, was entered into, 
to the effect that the whole matter was left in the hands of the 
auditors, and this subpena followed the stipulation. Each 
auditor, under this, was required to write his own name or his 
initials upon each one of these containers. Yet, as I can show, 
there are many where no such thing was ever done. In fact, so 
far as I have seen, this subpena was followed only in one 
county. I do not say, of course, that it was not followed in 
others, but I do have here envelopes and containers from sey- 
eral counties which show that this agreement was not complied 
with. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If I understand the Senator cor- 
rectly, the only modification of the written stipulation that was 
made by the subsequent oral agreement, was that the parties 
waived the right to be personally present, leaving all the other 
conditions of the stipulation standing. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is very true. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Certainly. E 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Mississippi was not upon 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I was not. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Mississippi came in after 
the record was practically made up. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I did, 

Mr. GEORGE. Will not the Senator from Mississippi read 
the language so that that portion of the subpœna providing 
for the joint duty and the joint act of the representatives 
of Mr. Steck and Mr. Brookhart and the county auditor may 
| be made clear? Does not the next sentence, which the Senator 
has not yet read, refer to the separate duties of the auditor? 
How could the auditor, jointly with representatives of Steck 
| and Brookhart and in their presence, sign his name along with 
| theirs when they waived their right to be present? 
| Mr. STEPHENS. First, I want to say 
| Mr. GEORGE. Will not the Senator read the langnage? 
| Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; in just a moment. 

I am going to answer the question, but I think I have a 
| right to answer it in my own way. The Senator will remem- 
ber that I stated that there was another sentence immediately 
following what I read to which I should direct attention in 
| a moment. I shall do that. I have no desire to avoid refer- 
| ence to anything that is in the record. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I did not intimate that; I merely wanted 

the Senator to read that statement. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will read it again. Does the Senator 

mean the part I omitted? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; the part the Senator read. 

Mr. STEPHENS. All right; I will read it again. 


That Immediately prior to the transmission of the said books, papers, 
and documents the envelopes and containers thereof shall be examined 
by the county auditor In the presence of a representative of each of the 
contesting parties, who shall be designated for that duty by their 
respective counsel for the said parties, and the sald examiners and 
county auditor shall sign their names on each and every envelope or 
container, 


Mr. GEORGE. My question is if that does not provide and 
stipulate for the joint act of the representatives of Mr. Steck 
and Mr. Brookhart and the county auditor? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I said that in the very beginning. 

Mr. GEORGE. And two of the parties having waived their 
presence, in other words, having made a novation of that part 
of the stipulation, it was quite impossible for the auditor to 
comply. Now, the next sentence or the next stipulation places 
upon him an individual duty. Will the Senator read that 
sentence? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will come to that in just a moment. I 
want to say, however, in regard to the matter I was discussing, 
that it was only a waiver of the right to have these representa- 
tives present. It was not a waiver of the right to have those 
ballots identified—not at all. There was no such waiver by 
anyone. There still rested upon the auditors the duty to send 
the ballots to Washington properly identified. The point I am 
trying to make is simply that so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, although I did not go through the whole matter, 
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because I could not do that, I find that in county after county 
there is not à single thing placed upon the enyelopes or con- 
tulners to identify them as being the papers turned over to 
the yarious county auditors by the judges or holders of the 
election. 

Mr. GEORGE. Now I understand the Senator to assert that 
if the stipulation had been carried out exactly as it was made. 
it would not have waived and would not have extended to a 
waiver of proper identification and proper showing that the 
ballots had been preserved as required by law, 

Mr. STEPHENS. I do not think so. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understood the Senator to make that as- 
sertion. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the Senator state the proposition 
again? 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand the Senator to insist now that 
under the stipulation there was no waiver nor intention to 
waive the proof that the ballots had been properly preserved 
and that they were the identical ballots cast at the election. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I still contend that the language itself 
does not show that there was any intention on the part of 
either one of the parties to waive any legal right he might 
have. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
Brookhart’s own interpretation of the stipulation. 
that is a fair way of getting at the case. 

Mr. STEPHENS. From what does the Senator read? 

Mr. GHORGE. From page 339 of part 2 of the hearings, 
I understand Mr. Brookhart contends that the stipulation was 
not complied with, but here is the interpretation to which I 
am seeking to direct the Senator’s attention: 


We had made it easy so that the preliminary proof of identity and 
the care and keeping were unnecessary and signed this stipulation to 
make it easy for the committee. 


I do not know how the Senator could misunderstand and 
misinterpret that stipulation. If he had been on the subcom- 
mittee as those of us who were he could not do so. If there 
is any reason for misinterpretation or misunderstanding of it, 
certainly Senator Brookhart's understanding of what he meant 
by entering into the stipulation is a fair and just and reason- 

able interpretation. x 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, it makes no difference what 
interpretation Senator Brookhart may haye put upon this par- 
ticular stipulation. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then do I understand—— 

Mr. STEPHENS. Wait a moment and let me answer. As a 
matter of fact, that does not enter into the equation at this 
time or at all. Admitting for the sake of the argument that Mr. 
Brookhart's construction was right and that my construction 
is wrong, how does it help the contention of the Senator? How 
does it help the proposition the Senator is advancing? It is 
admitted here, or will have to be admitted, that various audi- 
tors did not comply with the provisions of that stipulation, and 
I contend that, no matter what stipulation might have been 
made, it has no right to be considered unless the terms of the 
stipulation are carried out. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not asking the Senator that question, 
and he knows I am not asking that question. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the Senator ask another question, 
then? 

Mr. GEORGE. I asked the Senator what his interpretation 
of the stipulation was, and he answered me that it extended 
only to the bringing down of the ballots. That is the effect of 
it, at any rate, and he said that it did not extend to the pre- 
liminary proof or’ waiver of proof of proper identification of 
the ballots, proper preservation of the ballots, and proper 
keeping of the ballots. Then I called the Senator’s attention 
to the interpretation placed upon the stipulation by the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Brookhart] himself. The man who made the 
stipulation certainly has a right to interpret it. I am not dis- 
eussing whether the stipulation was complied with. That is 
altogether a different question. The Senator may take his view 
about that matter, 

Mr. STEPHENS. Let me ask the Senator a question. Sup- 
pose that we take it for granted, and suppose I admit that my 
construction is wrong and that the one the Senator says Mr. 
Brookhart placed upon it is the correct interpretation. Is that 
a matter of any importance in this case if the stipulation itself 
was not complied with? 

Mr. GEORGE. But I contend that it was complied with. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That does not answer my question. If 
the stipulation was not complied with, then what does the 
Senator say? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, if the stipulation was made and it was 
subsequently set aside by the parties, it would have no efficacy. 


Let me call the Senator’s attention to Mr. 
I think 


Mr. STEPHENS. Not at all, if it were not complied with by 
the parties who should have carried it out. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not arguing that with the Senator. I 
am merely asking his interpretation of the subpena or his 
contention about two facts only. One was that when the clause 
in the subpeena requires joint action by the auditor and rep- 
resentatives of Steck and Brookhart, and Steck and Brookhart 
have waived that right and failed to carry out their part of 
the stipulation, it of course could not be carried out by the 
auditor, inasmuch as the next provision of the subpena spe- 
cifically provides for the individual act and return of the aud- 
itor. Of course, I concede that if the stipulation is entered 
into and not carried out, that ends the matter, and it has no 
bearing on the question. 

Mr. STEPHENS. What I have been attempting to argue is 
that here was a stipulation entered into which first required 
three parties to make an examination and all three of them to 
sign their names or initials upon the envelope and containers. 
Later on the contestant and the contestee said, No; we agree 
that our representatives shall not go there, but that these mat- 
ters shall be brought to Washington under the signature of 
either the name or the initials of the auditor.” Is there any 
contention that there was any further agreement than was 
stated by Colonel Thayer in his letter of instructions, that the 
representatives of the parties should not be required to go to 
the various county seats? 

Mr. GEORGE. The next sentence provides what the auditor 
was to certify. He was to certify if there was any opening 
or any mutilation of the bags. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will come to that in just a moment. 
I am taking one proposition at a time. I was careful to call 
attention in the very outset to the fact that there was another 
sentence that I should read just a little later, and it would 
have been read long since but for the interruption. 

Mr. GEORGE, I wanted to make plain that the Senator was 
giving an interpretation of the stipulation and the subprena 
which follows it which Senator Brookhart himself flatly con- 
tradicted. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the Senator contend that there ever 
was a stipulation to the effect that the auditors of the counties 
should not write their names or their initials upon the various 
containers? 

Mr. GEORGE. There never was an agreement in the origi- 
nal stipulation that they should do that except in the presence 
of the representatives of Mr. Steck and Mr. Brookhart. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then it is the Senator's contention that 
the auditor owed no duty Whatever with reference to identify- 
ing the ballots because of the fact that the representatives of 
Steck and Brookhart were relieved from going there. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is a lawyer. What good would 
it do in the case of a will, where the law requires three wit- 
nesses to the signature, for one person to witness the signing 
of the will? à 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is an entirely different proposition, 
because that is controlled by statute. 

i Mr. GEORGE, And this situation is controlled by stipu- 
ation. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Here was an agreement by the parties, as 
the Senator claims, 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator wants me to tell him the 
facts about it, I will do so, because he was not on the subeom- 
mittee. I do not want to take his time to do it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am perfectly willing. I want to know 
the facts. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not want to take the time of the Sena- 
tor to do it unless he is willing. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I shall be very glad to hear the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. The first is a provision in the stipulation 
and in the subpena which Mr. Brookhart himself interprets to 
mean, and could only mean, that it was a waiver of all this 
preliminary proof which the committee might have had to 
make if they did not waive it. It was only a question of bring- 
ing down here the auditors from the various counties in Iowa. 
That is all. We could have got them and we could have 
proved those facts. But they entered into these stipulations 
in order that we might not have to do it. Then Mr. Steck’s 
counsel and Mr. Brookhart’s counsel got together and decided 
that they did not care to go into each one of those counties 
and have the auditor examine those packages in their pres- 
ence, so they said that since the auditor was sending down 
those votes any way, and since he was required to know 
whether any damaged or opened or mutilated or altered or 
changed ballots were involved, that they would waive their 
presence. Each one of the auditors in the several counties in 
Iowa had served upon him a subpæna from the Sergeant at 
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Arms of the Senate containing that stipulation; each auditor the State, as this stipulation provided, and it was not my fault that 
in the State of Iowa, without an exception, bundled up the | that was not done. The committee had the right to do it the way 
votes in his custody and control, sent them down to the Ser- it did. 

geant at Arms, with a statement of the number of the mail| Mr, COPELAND. Who is saying that? 

bag in which he placed each one, with a statement of the num-| Mr, WALSH. This is the statement of the Senator from 
ber showing on the disk of the rotary tie — me — 5 Iowa. 

bag, and each of the bags came here under the exact num “<j 
indicated by each of the auditors of the State of Iowa, with | There 1s no challenge of that whatever. We had made it easy 

the disk number showing, proving beyond any question of doubt He is referring to the stipulation. What he really meant to 
that there had been no tampering with those ballots after they | Say was by the stipulation he intended to make it easy— 


had left the auditor and until they reached us. so that the preliminary proof of identity and the care and keeping 
Mr, WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator from | were unnecessary, and signed this stipulation to make it easy for the 
Georgia yield for a question? committee, but the committee did it the other way. 


Mr. GEORGE. Yes; with the permission of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

Mr. STEPHENS, Certainly; I yleld for that purpose. ee hos (EN ee Say dtd it tha dne “wee 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator from Georgia contend | Ir. GEORGE. No UTAR ey y. 
that by that stipulation the Senator from Iowa, Mr. Brook- Mr. WALSH si Their xepresehtatives were jot pee AOINE 
hart, waives any legal objection that he might make to the ! Eepe by the stipulation. 
introduction of these ballots for the purpose of overcoming the | Mr. GEORGE. That is true. 


official count? Mr. WALSH. So that they did it the other way; that is to 
Mr. GEORGE. I have read what the Senator from Iowa say, they sent the ballots on without this preliminary exami- 


himself said it was intended for. : th : 
Mr. WHEELER. I do not so understand it. ay ay ote hands of the auditor, by the representa 


Mr. GEORGE. I am sure the Senator would understand it | It would seem to me there may be a very serious question 
if he would stop and think about it merely for a moment. | as to whether the Senator from 5 by hid Retin in Wash- 
The mere agreement that all ballots might be counted is a ington did not waive any objection he might have urged against 
waiver z aves preliminary question as to the safe-keeping | the admission of these ballots or the counting of them. 
of those ballots. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not agree with the contention of the} Me WIS oe ie choles guetiee . 
Senator from Georgia at all. Mr. GEORGE. That is another question. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not see how the Senator can arrive at Mr, WALSH. But it seems to me that this statement made 
any other conclusion, but I am not arguing the point now, I by the Senator from Iowa constitutes no waiver of anything. 
am simply 7 55 4 Ma Senator from Iowa said was the | It seems to me he is insisting here that he still had a perfect 

urpos 3 
: Mr. STEPHENS. The Senator from Georgia says that “the | Hh eagles r ENOL AE BAR BOF 
mere agreement that all ballots might be counted is a waiver | Mr. GEORGE. No; the Senator from Iowa is insisting here 
of every preliminary question as to the preservation of those that he has a right now to raise the objection because the 
ballots.” But this is only an agreement that the ballots might | committee has departed from the original agreement which he 
be sent here. It did not go to the extent of agreeing that the | and Mr. Steck entered into. That is the whole proposition. 
ballots had been properly preserved or that they should be The Senator from Iowa is contending that there had not been 


Mr. GEORGE. I understand he contended they did it the 


counted. d bse of pula , of course, is an open 
Mr. WHEELER. I tried to find the statement here 4 Qvestion ue Of this stipulation. That, of course, ts 
moment ago. Mr. WALSH. I think it is quite a serious question, when 


Mr. GEORGE. The Senator will find it at the top of | the Senator from Iowa allowed the count to go on here in 


ge Beers JJ 0 Washington without objecting ee the ballots had oe i 
r. s - ? ro o whether h not waive any r er 
where the Senator from Iowa said that the stipulation that 25 a a . * ö 8 
these ballots were to be sent down here was only for the Mr, GEORGE. As to that, I may say to the Senator that 
purpose of the convenience of the committee. I have not a doubt that would be true should the Senator 
Mr. GEORGE. No; I think not. I do not recall it. I said from Iowa be held to a strict technical requirement; but I 
in justice to the Senator from Iowa that he contended that | will say that the Senator waived it by his own stipulation. 
the stipulation was not complied with and that the committee Mr. WALSH. That is the point. I can not understand that 
had departed from the agreement which he made. There is, | 9. the Senator seems to. 
however, no dispute upon the part of the Senator from Iowa Mr. GEORGE. Was the Senator in the Chamber when I 
himself concerning the purpose and intention and effect of the | asked the first question? 
agreement, but he merely reserved the right to say that we yy, WALSH. I think I was. 


did not comply with the agreement. Mr. GEORGE. If so, I think the Senator can understand 
Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I desire to call attention | it. The Senator from Misissippi was making the contention— 
to a statement which I made a while ago. which it was open for him to make, I say in all candor—that 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator suffer an under the stipulation and under the subpona issued by the 
interruption? Sergeant at Arms which followed the stipulation, had there 
Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the Senator from Montana. been a strict compliance, there was no waiver of anything so 
Mr. WALSH. I wish to get this matter perfectly clear in far as the identity of the ballots, the safe-keeping of the 
my mind. This stipulation, as has been repeatedly stated, con- | ballots, and the proper preservation of the baflots are concerned. 
templated that representatives respective of the parties should | I merely directed his attention to Senator Brookhart's own 
be there when the containers should be first taken from their | interpretation of what the original stipulation and subpena 
repository; that they should be then examined, and a nota- meant. I coupled it with the statement that Senator Brook- 
tion made if there was any evidence of tampering with them; | hart, of course, contended that he was not bound by it at all, 
that is to say, both sides would have an opportunity to see because there had been a departure from the method pro- 
them and make objections to them if there were any objection. | vided by the stipulation. 
Apparently they did not do that and had no opportunity to| Mr. STEPHENS. Mr, President, all this is really aside from 
know about them there and had no chance to see them until | fhe matter involved here for the very reason, as I suggested a 
they arrived here in the city of Washington; but would not few moments ago, that the stipulation was changed and that 
they then, in the city of Washington, have an opportunity | the stipulation as changed was not complied with. 
to make any objection that they might have made had ther Mr, GEORGE. I do not want to interrupt the Senator and 
been present at the time that the packages left the hands of the | I will have to argue that, of course, in my own time; but, as 


auditors? I understand him, he says the stipulation was changed? 
Mr. GEORGE. No; I do not think so, if they were making Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. 
the stipulation in order to avoid the preliminary proof. Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will notice, first, it was pro- 


Mr. WALSH. The statement to which attention is invited | vided that the ballots be sent down by express, and then 
by the Senator from Georgia, at the bottom of page 838 and there was an agreement that they might be sent by registered 
the top of page 339, reads: parcel-post mail. I have a letter in my own possession in 

They came down and started the count of these ballots. Nobody which assent is given to that change. Then, there was to be 
knows about thelr condition, because we had not examined them in | the joint examination by the representatives of the parties and 
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by the auditor, and that was changed by the subsequent agree- 
ment of Mr. Steck and Mr. Brookhart. But there was no 
change of the other provision that the auditor should send 
down the ballots and should note on each package whether or 
not there was any opening of the package or any mutilation 
of the package or any interference with it in any way so as to 
destroy its integrity. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Let me ask the Senator, before he takes 
his seat, if there was ever any agreement entered into by 
Senator Brookhart or anyone representing him that the auditor, 
for the purpose of identifying the ballots, should not write 
his name or initials upon the envelopes or containers? 

Mr. GEORGE. The stipulation speaks for itself. The audi- 
tor was to write his name on the packages in the event there 
had been any opening of the package or any mutilation of the 
package. 

Mr. STEPHENS, But does not the Senator know that there 
are two sentences here; the first requiring that the three shall 
write their names? 

Mr. GEORGE. Providing for joint action; ves.“ 

Mr. STEPHENS. That they shall write their names upon 
all of the packages? 

Mr. GEORGE. Les; that is joint action. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, my contention, however, is, 
as the Senator knows, that the agreement was that the two of 
them should not go, but the matter should be handled by the 
third man, the auditor. Was there ever a stipulation entered 
into by Senator Brookhart that the anditor himself should not 
place his name on the packages? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; there was a requirement that he should 
place his name on the package wherever it had been opened or 
bore evidence of tampering. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The Senator confuses two propositions. 

Mr. GEORGE. No. One provided for joint action and the 
other for individual action, and the one providing for individual 
action was complied with, 

Mr. STEPHENS. ‘The other provided for joint or several 
action? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; joint action. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I mean the last one. 

Mr, GEORGE. The last one refers to Individual action, It 
is plain, I think, if the Senator will pardon me, as language can 
make it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Let me read it: 


Should there appear any evidence of opening or tampering with any 
original package prior to the said examination by said county auditor 
and examiners, notation of the character thereof shall be made upon 
the envelope or container by the said county auditor and examiners, or 
elther of them. 


Mr. GEORGE. 
for the subpena? 

Mr. STEPHENS. 
page 57. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know whether the Senator is read- 
ing from the stipulation for subpena. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am reading from page 57; the Senator 
has the record before him. - 

Mr. GEORGE. One of them says “by each of them or 
either of them,” while the other says simply the “county audi- 
tors.” 

Mr. STEPHENS. It says by “all of them or either of them.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Wither of them implies individual action. 

Mr. STEPHENS, But I said it might be joint or several. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is true, but the one to which I refer, 
the previous provision, did not provide for joint or several 
action. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I understand that, Of course, it pro- 
vided for joint action; the signature of the three parties; but 
my contention, as I have said two or three times, is that the 
agreement went to the extent that two of them should not be 
required to go and sign it. I ask the Senator from Georgia 
again whether there was ever an agreement, either written or 
oral, to the effect that the county auditor should not write his 
name or initials on each one of these packages and bags of 
ballots? 

Mr. GEORGE. The fir@ provision there was entirely done 
away with by agreement, 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is the Senator's answer? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir. That was the information that we 
received, and it was verified, and Mr. Steck's counsel and Mr. 
Brookhart’s counsel knew of the existence of it. 

roe STEPHENS. Then nobody was to identify the bags 
at all 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the bags came from the county 
officers charged by law with the Keeping of these ballots and 


Is the Senator reading from the stipulation 


I am reading from the stipulation on 
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the safe preservation of them, and every presumption is that 
they were properly kept; and anybody who wants to dispute 
them or raise the contrary question has the burden of offering 
evidence, 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I am not going to enter 
into a discussion of that phase of the matter just now, but 
later I shall read some authorities that will, as I understand, 
contradict the position taken by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think the Senator can find any au- 
thorities. He may find extreme cases and cases under extreme 
statutes, but the general proposition 

Mr. STEPHENS. I think I can cite the Senator to Cooley 
on Constitutional Limitations and decisions from many courts. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator can not cite any law that will 
dispute the general proposition that where an officer is by law 
charged with the receipt of ballots and the safe preservation of 
them, and the ballots are received from that officer, and there is 
nothing to indicate any fraud or any lack of safe-keeping, there 
is hut one presumption that can arise, and it arises in fact. 

Mr, STEPHENS. I shall discuss that a little later, Mr. 
President; but right now I desire to call attention to the 
sentence I omitted to read, and which I stated at the time 
would be read later, and to which the Senator from Georgia 
has directed attention: 


Should there appear any evidence of opening or tampering with any 
original package prior to the said examination by said county auditor 
and examiners, notation of the character thereof shall be made upon 
the envelope or container by the said county auditor and examiners, 
or either of them. 


I am reading now from page 57 of the printed hearings. 

Now, I want to direct attention to this; and I am reading 
again from the instructions sent to the various county auditors 
by Colonel Thayer, the chief supervisor. Here is what he tells 
the auditors: 


The auditor for each county will seal all envelopes ‘containing the 
ballots and place them in the mail sacks, lock same, then deliver them 
to the postmaster; thereupon the responsibility of the auditor ceases. 


This stipulation says—and I call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that he has agreed with me that this is both a joint 
and a several requirement or responsibility— 


Should there appear any evidence of opening or tampering with any 
original package prior to the sald examination by said county auditor 
and examiners, notation of the character thereof shall be made upon 
the envelope or container by the said county auditor and examiners, 
or either of them, 


But that is not what the auditors are told here, They are 
told not to note anything, but to “seal all envelopes containing 
the ballots and place them in the mail sacks, lock same, then 
deliver them to the postmaster,” and thereupon their responsi- 
bility in this regard ceases. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know what the Senator is reading 
from now. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I told the Senate some time ago that I 
was reading from a letter sent by Col. Edwin Thayer, chief 
supervisor; and I say, for the purpose of identification, that 
Colonel Thayer himself on yesterday gave me this document. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is not reading something that Is 
in the record? That is all I want to know. It is not in the 
record? 

Mr. STEPHENS. It is not in the printed record; no. But 
every document connected with this matter and every letter 
written by any officer of the committee is in fact a part of the 
record of the case. 

Mr, GEORGE. I did not understand that. I am just making 
inquiry. It is perfectly all right to read the letter, but it is a 
letter not in the record; and I direct the Senator's attention to 
this fact: The subpoena served on the county auditors, who 
under the law of Iowa are required to keep these ballots and 
keep them safely, was not served by Colonel Thayer nor issued 
by Colonel Thayer. That is the subpœna from the Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, sent to these various auditors; and they, 
in response to that subpœna, sent down here the sacks of the 
ballots from their respective county seats. 

Mr. STEPHENS, Mr. President, this letter is dated Des 
Moines, Iowa, April 25, 1925, and is addressed to the county 
auditor, It appears over the signature of Edwin P. Thayer, 
chief superyisor, acting for the committee. I presume no one 
will question that Colonel Thayer wrote this letter just as I 
have read it. 

I presume that he wrote this letter after the change in the 
stipulation, after the oral stipulation or agreement was reached. 
because it tells in effect that the parties to the contest had 
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made a different agreement with reference to the handling of 
these ballots. It says: 

The parties will not come out to your office to go over this matter 
with you. It is left for you to handle. s 


And it tells the auditors how they shall handle those ballots, 
and how they shall be sent here; and they were not told in this 
letter that they must make notations. They were not told that 
they should do anything save seal the envelopes, put them in a 
mail sack, and send them here. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator must recognize that his argu- 
ment now is hardly fair to the committee. The Senator does 
not want Senators to infer that a county officer out in Iowa, 
a sworn officer of the law, would disregard a solemn subpena 
issued by the Senate in response to a letter which Colonel 
Thayer may have written, but concerning the proof of the mail- 
ing of which there is not a bit of evidence, or concerning the 
actual deliyery of which to a single one of these auditors there 
is no evidence. It is not a part of the record; but, assuming 
that Colonel Thayer wrote it and assuming that each auditor 
received it, the Senator would not have us infer, would he, that 
the county anditors disregarded the solemn subpœna of the Sen- 
ate, especially when the county auditors duly responded to 
that subpena, which the Senator may verify by an examina- 
tion of the records now in the office of the Sergeant at Arms? 

Mr: STEPHENS. Mr. President, I am defending the county 
auditors. 

Mr. GEORGE. So am I. 

Mr. STEPHENS. It is entirely reasonable to suppose that 
the auditors followed the written instructions of the chief 
supervisor, who was the agent of the committee. I am going 
to show that they did not write or make notations upon various 
packages that had not been preserved as required by law, and 
I have called attention to this document in order that it may 
appear why they failed to carry out the agreement that was 
entered into. 

I heard the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] on yester- 
day say that on only two batches of ballots were there nota- 
tions that the bags of ballots came to the auditor in an unsealed 
condition, and he argued that therefore it must follow that no 
other bags of ballots were unsealed; that no one except the 
parties in charge of these two particular bags of ballots had 
failed to comply with the law; in other words, that the law had 
been complied with with reference to the preservation of the 
ballots in every case except these two. 

This matter does not properly come in the line of argument 
that I wanted to make just at this time; but since the question 
has arisen I am going to go to the record, and I am going to 
show that the several auditors in the State of Iowa did not 
comply with the stipulation with reference to noting upon the 
bags any evidence that these ballots had not been preserved in 
the manner required by law. 

The stipulation says: 

Should there appear any evidence of opening or tampering with any 
original package— 


Now let us see what the law regards as an original package. 
Let us see what is required. 

Under the statute the law has this to say with reference to 
this particular matter: That the judges of the election shall, 
after counting the ballots, put them upon a wire, knot the end 
of the wire, and seal them, and that they shall place certain 
ballots in envelopes—disputed ballots, rejected ballots, spoiled 
ballots, and so forth—and seal those things. Also, the auditors 
were required to put all these things in a bag and seal them.“ 
I want to show that that requirement was not complied with, 
and for the purpose of showing that I am going to refer to 
pages 224 and 225 of the hearings. 

We heard a great deal of discussion about the matter of 
unsealed bags. There were many other things here besides 
unsealed bags. Let me say, before I begin to read from page 
224, that there is not a line of evidence in this entire record 
to show how any of these ballots were preserved in the State 
of fowa—whether they were strung on wires, whether they were 
sealed, or how they were kept—not a line of evidence on that 
subject. Now, did the auditors place them in bags and seal 
them? Were they sealed as required under the statute by the 
judges of the election when they went into the hands of the 
auditors? 

As I say, they speak all the while with reference to 67 
unsealed bags. Mr. President, I want to show the Senate one 
of these bags. This is the kind of bag they used in the State 
of Iowa to preserve the ballots. While I have it in mind, I 
want to say that there is no notation upon this bag, the bag 
that is supposed to have contained the ballots that were cast 
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in this particular precinct—Lincoln Township of Cerro Gordo 
County. There is absolutely nothing here to indicate that it 
has been certified as such by the county auditor. 

When gentlemen talk about unsealed bags they simply mean 
that bags like this had once been sealed, as it is shown this 
one was by evidences still upon it; and that they had come 
unsealed, or had been unsealed in some way. The string that 
was on this bag is gone. There is a torn place here. Most of 
the sealing wax is gone. I know nothing, of course, as to how 
it happened. But what I am trying to say is this, that on these 
two pages I find such notations as this: 


Paper-coyered bag, unsealed. 
Then I read again: 
Part sealed, part tied together; mames on poll Ust, 1,132. 


This is not a precinct where the auditor wrote and called 
attention to the fact that that bag was unsealed when it came 
to him. Yet, as a matter of fact, when it came here it was 
found “part sealed, part tied together,” showing that the bal- 
lots themselves had been separated, part of them sealed, part 
tied together. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
there? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Tes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Wich reference to those facts, where the 
seal had apparently been broken and they had been opened, 
did the official count tally with the number of ballots cast? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I have not run through all of them. I 
can not answer the Senator right now. I see right here that 
Senator Brookhart gained 2, and Mr. Steck 17, making a differ- 
ence of 15 in the vote in the particular precinct to which I have 
just directed attention. 

I find here reference to another tied bag, not a sealed bag. 
It is stated it was unsealed, and a tied bag. Here is reference 
to another one. It does not say anything about sealing or un- 
sealing. It says, “Roll bound with cord.” Mark you, what 
I am calling attention to are notations made, not by the 
anditors in the counties, but made by the workers here, the 
ones who went over the bags, who examined the condition of 
things, and placed upon what is ‘known as the work sheet 
notations of the conditions in which they found things. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield a 
moment at that point? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is making the point that it 18 
incumbent upon the contestant to show that the ballots were 
all preserved in accordance with the law? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is my idea exactly. 

Mr. ASHURST. In order to overcome the prima facie case 
made out by the State certificate? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is true. 

Mr, ASHURST. And the Senator makes the polnt that the 
ballots upon which the contestant relied to overcome the prima 
facie case were not kept in accordance with the law and were 
not sent here in accordance with the law, 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is very true. 

Mr. ASHURST, And of course he who seeks to overthrow 
a prima facie case must not only show that these are the iden- 
tical ballots but that there was no opportunity to tamper with 
them; and that has not been shown. Is that true? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is true. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

Mr. STEPHENS. Let me say just one further word, and 
then I will yield to the Senator. 

In addition to what the Senator from Arizona has just said, 
I am calling attention to these things for two reasons; in the 
first place, to show that the auditors did not comply with the 
subpena. I have endeayored to excuse them by reading to the 
Senate the instructions later sent them by the chief supervisor. 

I am calling attention to these things for a second reason. 
I assert as a proposition of law that if it should be admitted 
that these ballots had been properly identified, so far as show- 
ing they had come to the committee from the proper custo- 
dian—the legal custodian, the county auditor—and if we 
should admit that then the burden of proof shifted upon Brook- 
hart to show that they had not bed& properly preserved, that 
burden, although it may have shifted to Brookhart, had been 
taken by him and sustained by the very fact that the coun- 
ters found that these ballots, owing to the condition in which 
they were when they reached here, had not been preserved in 
the manner required by law, and that on the face of things 
it was apparent either that somebody had willfully tampered 
with them or that because of carelessness or negligence some 
of the ballots had been mislaid. Brookhart is not required to 


show any fraud. If there was carelessness, if there was negli- 
gence, which resulted in the loss of ballots, it was just as hurt- 
ful and just as objectionable as if fraud itself were shown. 


SENATOR GEORGE AND I AGREE 


Mr. President, I want to say just one word more and then 
I shall yield the floor for the day. The Senator from Georgta 
[Mr. Gxorcr] and myself have agreed on a very important 
question involyed in this matter. I do not intend to discuss 
that this afternoon, but it is with reference to the construc- 
tion that should be given to the law of the State of Iowa. 
Under our view of the law a batch of 1,344 votes should be 
counted for Senator Brookhart, and if the Senator and I are 
correct in that, that number should be taken from the 1,420 
votes which the majority of the committee claims is Mr. 
Steck’s plurality in this case, leaving Mr. Steck, therefore, a 
plurality of 76 votes. 

I agree with the Senator with reference to the 1,344 votes. 
I want to discuss that question to-morrow. I am going to 
say now, in that connection, that I expect to show by the 
record that the 76 plurality which the Senator from Georgia 
claims was received by Mr. Steck is overcome by votes cast in 
the 4 precincts and in the 67 precincts. I expect to show, 
if I may state this matter in advance of my argument upon 
the subject, that Mr. Mitchell, representing Senator Brook- 
hart, made due and timely objection to the recount; that 
he made due and timely objection to the admission of the 
ballots, and to the way they were admitted and counted in 
four or five precincts, which will make a difference of 149 in 
Brookhart's favor, overcoming the 76 which the Senator claims 
for Mr. Steck. 

I expect to show by the record that Mr. Mitchell, represent- 
ing Brookhart, made due and timely objection to the admission 
of the ballots as they were admitted and counted in the 67 
precinets, which, if properly considered and counted, will make 
a difference of 309 in Senator Brookhart’s favor. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
expects to continue his remarks to-morrow? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; I was just stating some of the things 
I expected to discuss to-morrow. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wanted to make this request of the Sena- 
tor, that in the course of his observations to-morrow he give 
attention to a matter which I am sure several Senators would 
be glad to hear him discuss, namely, the extent to which the 
committee and the Senate are bound, if at all, by the stipula- 
tions which have been discussed so extensively in the last two 
days’ debate. To what extent are those stipulations entered 
into by the representatives of Senator Brookhart and Mr. 

teck binding upon the Senate in its effort to decide who has 
been elected a Senator by the people of the State of Iowa? I 
have a rather definite view about it, but I hope the Senator 
will discuss it. . 

Mr. STEPHENS. I shall be very glad to discuss that to- 
morrow. I am going to say right now, however, that they 
have no binding effect whatever. 

Mr. WILLIS. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I shail be able to show unquestionably, 
I think, that that position is correct. 

NOT A PRIVATE LAWSUIT 


I am going to take just a moment further to say that the 
Senate under the Constitution is the sole judge of the returns, 
the qualifications, and the election of its own Members. I 
state further, as was said by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Witurams] this afternoon, that there are other parties in in- 
terest besides Steck and Brookhart. The whole people of the 
State of lowa are parties in interest. I say that no single 
contestant can come in here and make stipulations and agree- 
ments contrary to the law, contrary to the will of the people. In 
other words, the people of the State had a right to vote. They 
did yote, and what the Senate wants to know is which one of 
these two men was the choice of those people for United States 
Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 

Mr. STEPHENS. 

Mr. JOHNSON. There is one thing that is intensely in- 
teresting to me in the minority report. That is what is con- 
tained on page 32. On page 32 of the minority report it is 
asserted that one precinct was recounted; I will not say the 
ballots were recounted, but a shortage being found in the bal- 
lots, the official count was taken at the instance of Mr. Steck; 
that there were three other precincts with a shortage of bal- 
lots where the official count was not taken by the committee; 
and it is asserted that if all four of those precincts had been 
recounted in the same way and the official totals taken in those 
four challenged precincts, Brookhart would have a majority. 
Is that correct? 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Certainly. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Let me say that is correct; and there are 68 
other precincts which, if we should come back to the official 
vote where there is a varlance and take the official vote, Mr. 
Steck would have a majority. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The Senator from Georgia refers now to 
only 68 precincts. Let me say if we take the official count at 
the 1,068 precincts where there are discrepancies between the 
poll lists and the ballots found in the boxes, Brockhart would 
have a majority. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Would that be true if we took the official 
count of all the precincts where there was a shortage? 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me answer the Senator's question. 

Mr. STEPHENS, Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am merely undertaking to say that we can 
not pick out a few precincts—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. The reason why I picked out a few pre- 
cincts, if the Senator will pardon me, is that there were four 
mentioned on page 32 of the minority report that seemed to 
have been in a category by themselves. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I asked the Senator from Mississippi con- 
cerning those four precincts. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Mississippi probably 
thought they were in a category by themselves. I am glad the 
Senator from California has brought up the question. They 
are exactly in the same position with every other one of the 
1,068 precincts in which there is a variance, either an overage 
or shortage. S 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let me ask the Senator from Georgia if 
we take the 1.068 precincts where there is a variance—that is, 
where the number of ballots does not tally with the poll list— 
ane it we take the official count in those 1,068 precincts, who 
wins? 

Mr. GEORGE. That depends on what we do with the 
ballots. 

Mr. JOHNSON, 
the 1,068 precincts. 

Mr. GEORGE. That depends on what we do with the ma- 
chine votes. That depends on what we do with the machine 
votes in the other precincts. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The machine votes, I assume, are in a 
different category, because the machine votes are merely me- 
chanical and the processes are arithmetical, 

Mr. GEORGE. They do not tally with the poll lists. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I would like to say a word in this con- 
nection. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me say another word in the same con- 
nection. They not only do not tally with the poll lists but 
when Mr. Brookhart’s own representative in Iowa was reading 
the machines he deemed it of no importance to compare the 
total number of votes registered by the machines with the poll 
lists. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am sorry to say that I can not attach the 
importance’ to the stipulations that has been attached here. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is not a stipulation. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Whatever it may be, and I do not care 
whether Mr. Brookhari’s attorney said one thing or whether 
he said another thing. I want to arrive at a conclusion as to 
who had the most yotes. Now, I propound to the Senator from 
Mississippi the query, If in all of the precincts where votes 
were missing the official returns were taken and tallied, whé 
would win? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Brookhart by 1,131. 

» Mr. GEORGE. Let me ask the Senator from Mississippi a 
question. i 

Mr, STEPHENS. I want to be absolutely accurate. Brook- 
hart wins by 1,131 provided the Senator from Georgia and 
myself are correct that the 1,344 votes shall be counted. If the 
majority of the committee are correct, Brookhart still wins 
by 600 or 700, because it must be recalled that those 1,344 
yotes that were objected to because of the manner in which 
they were marked come from 1,800 or 1,900 precincts, but there 
are only 1,068 precincts in which there is a discrepancy. We 
enn not tell exactly how many, but taking the law of averages, 
which is fair and which is legal in many instances, that still 
leaves Brookhart—admitting that the majority is correct in 
contending that Brookhart shall not be given those 1,344 votes 
with a majority of between 600 and 700 according to my recol- 
lection. 

Now, I want to say just a word about machine votes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Before the Senator starts on that subject 
let me ask the Senator how he determines, because I say 
frankly that I have been unable to determine that the four 
thousand and odd votes that were cast at these precincts in 
which there is a variance, should be counted and what those 
votes are. 


I am asking if we take the official count in 
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Mr. STEPHENS. I will tell the Senator the basis of the 
calculation. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
he not? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will tell the Senator why it is specula- 
tion, 

Mr. GEORGE. It is just speculation. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Let me tell the Senator how far it is 
speculation and how far it is not. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thought the Senator could answer that 
question. How does he know where those 4,500 votes should go? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I said a moment ago that I do not know. 
I take the law of averages. Let me explain what I mean, 
There were 789 paper-ballot precincts, as we might term them. 
That does not include the machine precincts, There were 789 
precincts where paper ballots were cast where there was no 
discrepancy between the poll list and the number of ballots 
found in the bag. There were 1,068 paper-ballot precincts where 
there were discrepancies up or down. Those 1,544 come from 
one thousand eight hundred and odd precincts. I do not know 
how many came from one precinct or how many came from 
another precinct. The committee gave me no light on that 
subject. They seemed to care nothing about discrepancies and 
did not consider discrepancies. 

Mr. GEORGE. Now, the Senator is making a statement of 
facts. The committee did note the discrepancies. 

Mr. STEPHENS. In the 1,068 precincts? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; and let me state the fact. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is what I am speaking about—the 
1,068 precincts. Did the committee, before it declared itself 
in this case, have the tabulators make a table showing what 
precincts there were which had discrepancies, either up or 
down, with reference to ballots? Was that done? 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will allow me to answer, I 
will tell him what was done. 

Mr. STEPHENS. All right; let us have it, 

Mr. GEORGE. The first precinct was counted by the super- 
visors, one of whom represented Mr. Steck and one of whom 
represented Mr. Brookhart, and he was, in fact, the political 
campaign manager of Brookhart out in Iowa in his election of 
1924, and the third being Colonel Thayer, Secretary of the 
Senate. When the first precinct was counted, on July 20, 
1925—and I wish the Senator would note this—the tabulators 
then discovered that there was a discrepancy between the poll 
list and the actual ballots, and that was brought to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Brookhart’s personal representative. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Let me ask the Senator another question, 
We had a lot of open discussion, and I presume it is proper. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is inevitable, because we could not keep a 
stenographer around with each tabulator. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am going to call names now. Is it not a 
fact that at one of the last meetings we had, after I had raised 
the question or suggested the proposition that there were dis- 
erepancies in those ballots and in the poll list, that the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Wict1aMs], who is at this moment sitting 
behind you, asked that a tabulation be made showing the short- 
age and overage of ballots in the 1,056 precincts, as the Senator 
then thought it was? Did he not ask that that be done, and 
was it not stated that it had not been done and was not neces- 
sary to be done? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know what was stated. The Sena- 
tor from Missouri made some inquiry in substance as the Sena- 
tor has recounted. i 

Mr. STEPHENS. I hope if I misunderstood the Senator 
from Missouri that he will rise in his place and say so. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the Senator from Missouri asked 
substantially that. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I want to say further that it was declared 
then and there that such a table had not been prepared, that it 
was not necessary to be prepared, and it never was prepared 
until the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hower] went to the 
tabulators, and at his request such a table and statement was 
prepared. Up to that time nobody knew, except perhaps in 
a general way as to a precinct here and there, in what pre- 
einets these shortages and overages occurred. Even the tabu- 
lator thought it was only 1,050, but when he began to count he 
found there were 1,068 such precincts, That is how the in- 
formation happened to come to anyone. The committee itself 
did not have it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that in the tabulation shown in the hearings all of the 
facts are set out. 

Mr, STEPHENS. By precincts? 

Mr. GEORGE. By counties. 


The Senator admits it is speculation, does 
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Mr. STEPHENS. I am talking about the 1,068 precincts. 
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Mr. GEORGE. By counties. 
counties. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Certainly it does. 

Mr. GEORGE. They had not been segregated; that Is all. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I want to say that this table, which was 
prepared by the tabulators and made a part of the hearings in 
this case, shows on its face that there were thousands of miss- 
ing ballots, and I term them missing ballots because there were 
3.570, I believe it was, fewer ballots than there were names on 
the poll lists. It may be stated that this tabulation was not 
filed with the committee until weeks after objection had been 
made by counsel for Brookhart on the ground of discrepancies. 
I wish to say whenever that fact appeared upon the table pre- 
pared by the representatives of the committee that of itself 
was enough to put the committee upon notice either that they 
had failed to count all the ballots which had been brought here 
or that all the ballots had not been brought here. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator let me say 
that when the first work sheet was made up in which the dis- 
crepancy occurred that particular fact was called to the atten- 
tion of the committee? 

Will the Senator also permit me to say again that the total 
disparity between the yotes which we actually counted and the 
poll list—not the official count, but the poll list—amounted on 
the average to about three to a precinct in which there was any 
disparity at all? It was simply one of those ordinary errors 
that we thought might occur in the course of any election, 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, the Senator says it 
amounted to three to a precinct. 

Mr. GEORGE. I said on the average. 

Mr. STEPHENS. There is no way in the world for the Sena- 
tor to know about that. 

Mr. GEORGE. There were 1,168 precincts. 

Mr. STEPHENS. There were 1,068 precincts. 

Mr. GEORGE. Well, 1,068; multiply that by three, and 
how many are there? It is a simple matter of arithmetie. 

Mr. STEPHENS. No, it is not; and I will show the Senator 
that it is not, if he will give me a chance. 

Mr. GEORGE. Before the Senator shows me, let me say 
that I am afraid he is going to show me why we could not 
make a recount of these ballots after that discrepancy was 
called to our attention. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The proposition I have in mind is this: 
There were 1,068 precincts where there were discrepancies, 

Mr. GEORGE. More or less. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, the Senator is right; more or less. 
There has never been a table prepared showing in how many 
precincts there were more ballots than there were names on 
the poll list, nor has there been any table prepared showing 
how many precincts there were where the names on the poll 
list exceeded the number of ballots. Therefore the Senator 
coe not know what to take as a divisor for these 3,570 missing 

Hots, 

Mr. GEORGE. I know, Mr. President, they must have oc- 
curred where there was a variance. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Of course, but there are a thousand pre- 
cincts where there was a variance. Now, how many votes 
would that involve? 

Mr. GEORGE. There were only two or three to a precinct. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Has it been tabulated? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; it is tabulated in the back of the record. 

Mr. STEPHENS. For all the counties? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; for all the counties. 

Mr. STEPHENS. We can not take the counties and find 
out, because it might happen in one county and not in another. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield that I 
may ask for an agreement which will enable the Senator to 
eonclude his remarks in the morning? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir; I will yield, 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business to-day it take a recess until 12 o’clock 
to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I hope to discuss this ques- 
tion to-morrow, and I shall then endeavor to answer the ques- 
tion which the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorcr] propounded 
to me just as the Senator from Kansas interrupted me. I shall 
not forget it. 


IMPEACH MENT OF JUDGE GEORGE W. ENGLISH 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives relative to the impeachment of 
Judge George W. English, which was read, as follows: 


It shows the variance by 


1926 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
\ : April 6, 1926. 

Resolved, That a message be sent to the Senate to inform them 
that this House has impeached George W. English, United States dis- 
trict judge for the eastern district of Illinois, for misdemeanors in 
office, and that the House has adopted articles of impeachment against 
said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, which the managers on 
the part of the House have been directed to carry to the Senate, and 
that Earn C. Micumnmur, W. D. Bores, Ina G. Hersey, C. ELLIS 
Moors, Grorce R. Srosss, Hatron W. SUMNERS, ANDREW J. 
Monracrs, Joux N. TILLMAN, and Frep H. Dominick, Members of 
this House, have been appointed such managers. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, while I do not think it is 
strictly necessary, I am but following the precedent established 
by the Senate when I offer the following order and ask for its 
immediate consideration. i 

The order was read and agreed to, as follows: 


Ordered, That the Secretary of the Senate inform the House of 
Representatives that the Senate is ready to receive the managers ap- 
pointed by the House for the purpose of exhibiting articles of im- 
peachment preferred against George W. English, judge of the District 
Court of the United States for the Eastern District of Illinois, agree- 
ably to the notice communicated to the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed without 
amendment the bill (S. 8547) to change the title of Deputy 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States to Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate, each with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

8. 1226. An act to amend the trading with the enemy act; and 

8. 1550. An act to appropriate certain tribal funds for the 
benefit of the Indians of the Fort Peck and Blackfeet Reserva- 
tions. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

II. R. 431. An act providing for the conveyance of certain land 
to the city of Boise, Idaho, and from the city of Boise, Idaho, 
to the United States; 

II. R. 3932. An act to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code 
as amended; 

H. R. 4007. An act to amend an act approved June 20, 1910, 
entitled “An act to enable the people of New Mexico to form a 
constitution and State government and be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States; and to en- 
able the people of Arizona to form a constitution and State 
government and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States“; 

H. R. 6238. An act to amend the immigration act of 1924; 

II. R. 7470. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
to the New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co., its suc- 
cessors or assigns, a perpetual easement for railroad right of 
way over and upon Camp Sherman Military Reservation in the 
State of Ohio; 

II. R. 7555. An act to authorize for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1928, and June 30, 1929, appropriations for carrying 
out the provisions of the act entitled “An act for the promotion 
of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, and for 
other purposes,” approved November 23, 1921; 

II. R. 8126. An act to amend section 103 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended ; 

II. R. 8132. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, to cer- 
tain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, minor children, and 
helpless children of such soldiers and sailors, and for other pur- 
poses ; 

II. R. 8308. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the heroism of the fathers and mothers 
who traversed the Oregon Trail to the far West with great 
hardship, daring, and loss of life, which not only resulted in 
adding new States to the Union, but earned a well-deserved 
and imperishable fame for the pioneers; to honor the 20,000 
dead that lie buried in unknown graves along 2,000 miles of that 
great highway of history; to rescue the various important points 
along the old trail from oblivion; and to commemorate by suit- 
able monuments, memorial or otherwise, the tragic events asso- 
ciated with that emigration; erecting them either along the 
trail itself or elsewhere, in localities appropriate for the pur- 
pose, including the city of Washington; 
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H. R. 8714. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to equitably adjust disputes and claims of settlers and others 
against the United States and between each other arising from 
incomplete or faulty surveys in township 19 south, range 26 
east, Tallahassee meridian, Lake County, in the State of 
Florida ; 

H. R. 9305. An act to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code 
as amended ; 

H. R. 9348. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio; 

H. R. 9503. An act granting permission to the State Highway 
Commission of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge 
across the Tennessee River at Savannah, Harding County, 
Tenn., on the Savannah-Selmer road; 

H. R. 9758. An act granting the consent of Congress to Harry 
E. Bovay to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near the city of Vicksburg, Miss. ; 

H. R. 9829. An act to amend section 87 of the Judicial Code; 

H. R. 9964. An act releasing and granting to the city of 
Chicago any and all reversionary rights of the United States 
in and to the streets, alleys, and public grounds in Fort Dear- 
born addition to Chicago; 

II. R. 9967. An act authorizing an expenditure of $6,000 from 
the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for the 
construction of a road on the Leech Lake Reservation ; 

H. R. 10002. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
H. J. Stannert, Harry Weis, and George W. Rockwell to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Susquehanna 
River from a point in the city of Sunbury, Northumberland 
County, to a point in the township of Monroe, in Snyder County, 
in the State of Pennsylvania ; 

H. R. 10090. An act granting the consent of Congress to Alfred 
L. McCawley to construct, maintain, and operate bridges across 
the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers at Alton, III., on the Mis- 
sissippi, and at or below Halls Ferry or Musics Ferry on the 
Missouri River: 

H. R. 10164. An act granting the consent of Congress to Cape 
Girardeau Chamber of Commerce (Inc.) to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.; 

II. R. 10169. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Gallia County Ohio River Bridge Co. and its successors and 
assigns to construct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Gallipolis, Ohio; 

H. R. 10246. An act to authorize the commissioners of Me- 
Kean County, Pa., or their successors in office, to construct a 
bridge across the Allegheny River at a certain location where 
a highway known as State Highway Route No. 211 crosses said 
river at a location within the limits of the borough of Hldred 
or not distant more than one-half mile north of said borough 
of Eldred, McKean County, Pa.; and 

II. R. 10657. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Steubenville & Pittsburgh Bridge Co. for the construction of a 
bridge over the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio. 

SOLOMON’S LODGE, No. 1, SAVANNAH, GA, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 58) authorizing the Librarian of Congress to return 
to Solomon's Lodge, No. 1, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, 
of Savannah, Ga., the minute book of the Savannah (Ga.) 
Masonic Lodge, which were, on page 1, line 4, to strike out 
“ Numbered” and insert “Number”; on page 1, line 4, after 
“1,” to strike out “ Anclent“; and to amend the title so as to 
read: “ Joint resolution authorizing the Librarian of Congress 
to return to Solomon's Lodge, No. 1, Free and Accepted Masons, 
of Georgia, the minute book of the Savannah (Ga.) Masonic 
Lodge.” 

Mr. GEORGE. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 

The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by title and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 6238. An act to amend the immigration act of 1924; to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

H. R. 7555. An act to authorize for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1928, and June 30, 1929, appropriations for carrying 
out the provisions of the act entitled “An act for the promotion 
of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, and for 
other purposes,” approved November 23, 1921; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 8132. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, the Phil- 
ippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, to certain 
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maimed soldiers, to certain widows, minor children, and help- 
less children of such soldiers and sailors, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Pensions, 

II. R. 8192. An act authorizing the designation of postmasters 
by the Postmaster General as disbursing officers for the pay- 
ment of contractors, emergency carriers, and temporary car- 
riers, for performance of authorized seryice on power-boat and 
star routes in Alaska; to the Commitee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

H. R. 8725. An act to establish the warrant grade of pay 
clerk and the commissioned warrant grades of chief marine 
gunner, chief quartermaster clerk, and chief pay clerk in the 
United States Marine Corps; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 8306. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pleces 
in commemoration of the heroism of the fathers and mothers 
who traversed the Oregon Trail to the far West with great 
hardship, daring, and loss of life, which not only resulted in 
adding new States to the Union but earned a well-deserved and 
imperishable fame for the pioneers; to honor the 20,000 dead 
that lie buried in unknown graves along 2,000 miles of that 
great highway of history; to rescue the various important 
points along the old trail from oblivion; and to commemorate 
by suitable monuments, memorial or otherwise, the tragic 
eyents associated with that emigration—erecting them either 
along the trail itself or elsewhere, in localities appropriate for 
the purpose, including the city of Washington; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

II. R. 431. An act providing for the conveyance of certain 
land to the city of Boise, Idaho, and from the city of Boise, 
Idaho, to the United States; and 

II. R. 5383. An act to amend the act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1918 (37 Stat. L. p. 876); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, 

H. R. 9314. An act to provide for the enlargement of the 
present customs warehouse at San Juan, P. R.; and 

II. R. 9831. An act to provide for the completion and repair 
of customs buildings in Porte Rico; to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Possessions. 

H. R. 54. An act authorizing the removal of the gates and 
piers in West Executive Avenue between the grounds of the 
White House and the State, War, and Navy Building; and 

II. J. Res. 191. Joint resolution authorizing the Federal Re- 
serye Bank of Richmond to construct for and erect in the city 
of Baltimore, Md., a building for its Baltimore branch; to the 
calendar. 

H. R. 4007. An act to amend an act approved June 20, 1910, 
entitled “An act to enable the people of New Mexico to form a 
constitution and State government and be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States; and to 
enable the people of Arizona to form a constitution and State 
government and be admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States” ; 

H. R. 8714. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to equitably adjust disputes and claims of settlers and others 
against the United States and between each other arising from 
incomplete or faulty surveys in township 19 south, range 26 
east, Tallahassee meridian, Lake County, in the State of 
Florida; and 

H. R. 9306. An act amending section 5 of the act approved 
June 9, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 218), so as to authorize the sale of 
timber on class 8 of the Oregon & California Railroad and 
Coos Bay wagon-road grant lands; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys. 

II. R. 3932, An act to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended; 

II. R. 5006, An act to detach Hickman County from the Nash- 
ville division of the middle judicial district of the State of 
Tennessee and attach the same to the Columbia division of the 
middle judicial district of said State; 

II. R. 8126. An act to amend section 103 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended; 

H. R. 9305. An act to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended; and 

II. R. 9829. An act to amend section 87 of the Judicial Code; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

II. R. 9348. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio; 

II. R. 9461. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Rio Grande between Eagle Pass, Tex., and 
Piedras Negras, Mexico; 

II. R. HH. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Cumberland River on the Gainesboro-Red 
Boiling Springs road in Jackson County, Tenn.; 
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H. R. 9503. An act granting permission to the State Highway 
Commission of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge 
across the Tennessee River at Savannah, Hardin County, Tenn., 
on the Savyannah-Selmer road; 

H. R. 9505. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Tennessee River on the Waverly-Camden 
road between Humphreys and Benton Counties, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 9506. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Tennessee River on the Linden-Lexington 
road in Perry and Decatur Counties, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 9758. An act granting the consent of Congress to Harry 
E. Bovay to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near the city of Vicksburg, Miss. ; 

H. R. 9957. An act authorizing a survey for the control of 
excess flood waters of the Mississippi River below Point Breeze 
in Louisiana and on the Atchafalaya Outlet by the construction 
and maintenance of controlled and regulated spillway or spill- 
ways, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 10002. An act granting the consent of Congress to II. J. 
Stannert, Harry Wels, and George W. Rockwell to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Susquehanna River 
from a point in the city of Sunbury, Northumberland County, to 
a point in the township of Monroe, in Snyder County, in the 
State of Pennsylvania ; ~ 

H. R. 10090. An act granting the consent of Congress to Al- 
fred L. McCawley to construct, maintain, and operate bridges 
across the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers at Alton, III., on the 
Mississippi, and at or below Halls Ferry or Musics Ferry on 
the Missouri River ; 

H. R. 10121. An act extending the time for the completion of 
the bridge across the Mississippi River in Ramsey County, 
Minn., by the city of St. Paul; 

H. R. 10164. An act granting the consent of Congress to Cape 
Girardeau Chamber of Commerce (Inc.) to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.; 

H. R. 10169. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Gallia County Ohio River Bridge Co. and its successors and 
assigns to construct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Gallipolis, Ohio; 

H. R. 10244. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the Fox River, in the State of Illinois, on 
State Road No. 18, connecting the villages of Yorkville and 
Bristol, in said county ; 

H. R. 10246. An act to authorize the commissioners of McKean 
County, Pa., or their successors in office, to construct a bridge 
across the Allegheny River at a certain location where a high- 
way known as State Highway Route No. 211 crosses said 
river, at a location within the limits of the borough of Eldred, 
or not distant more than one-half mile north of said borough 
of Eldred, McKean County, Pa.; 

H. R. 10465. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Rhode Island or to such corporation as the State of 
Rhode Island may grant a charter to construct a bridge across 
Mount Hope Bay, at the mouth of the Taunton River, between 
the towns of Bristol and Portsmouth, in Rhode Island; 

H. R. 10470. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Little Falis, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River at or near the southeast corner of lot 3, sec- 
tion 84, township 41 north, range 32 west; and 

H. R. 10657. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge over the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

H. J. Res. 29. Joint resolution to amend section 3 of the 
joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution for the purpo:> of 
promoting efficiency, for the utilization of the resources and 
industries of the United States etc., approved February 8, 1918; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

H. R. 7470. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
to the New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co., its succes- 
sors or assigns, a perpetual easement for railroad right of way 
over and upon Camp Sherman Military Resewation, in the 
State of Ohio; J 

H. R.9964. An act releasing and granting to the city of 
Chicago any and all reversionary rights of the United States 
in and to the streets, alleys, and public grounds in Fort Dear- 
born addition to Chicago; and 

H. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
War to expend not to exceed $125,000 for the protection of 
Government property adjacent to Lowell Creek, Alaska; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 9351. An act extending the period of time for home- 
stead entries on the south half of the diminished Colville 
Indian Reservation; 


H. R. 9967. An act authorizing an expenditure of $6,000 
from the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota 
for the construction of a road on the Leech Lake Reserva- 
tion; and 

II. J. Res. 134. Joint resolution authorizing the Cherokee In- 
dians, the Seminole Indians, the Creek Indians, and the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians to prosecute claims, jointly 
or severally, in one or more petitions, as each of said Indian 
nations or tribes may elect; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

TRUNK-LINE SEWER THROUGH FORT MYER, VA. 

Mr. CAMERON. From the Committee on Military Affairs 
I report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 
3921) to authorize the Secretary of War to enter into an 
agreement with the Clarendon Community Sewerage Co., grant- 
ing it a right of way for a trunk-line sewer through the Fort 
Myer Military Reservation and across the military highways 
in Arlington County, Va., and to connect with the sewer line 
serving such reservation, and I submit a report (No. 559) 
thereon, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the bill just reported by the 
Senator from Arizona from the Committee on Military Affairs 
proposes to pefmit the construction of a trunk-line sewer 
across a little piece of land that belongs to the Government in 

Arlington County. The Secretary of War recommends the 
passage of the bill. It is very important that this work should 
commence for the summer on account of sewerage conditions. 
I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the bill, which has, of course, already been passed by the 
House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the 
Secretary of War, if in his opinion it is not inconsistent with 
the interests of the Government, to enter into an agreement 
with the Clarendon Community Sewerage Co., a corporation 
existing under the laws of the State of Virginia, granting it a 
right of way for a trunk-line sewer through the Fort Myer 
Military Reservation and across the military highways in 
Arlington County, Va., subject to such terms and conditions 
and providing for such compensation to the United States as 
may be agreed to by the Secretary of War and the Clarendon 
Community Sewerage Co., and to connect with the sewer line 
serving such reservation, such agreement to be limited to a 
period of five years, renewable from time to time thereafter 
for five-year periods, within the discretion of the Secretary of 
War, upon terms and conditions acceptable to him, and reyo- 
cable at any time within the discretion of the Secretary of 
War. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being until noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, pursuant to the previous order, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, April 7, 1926, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspar, April 6, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, do Thou dwell in our thoughts and 
hearts, bringing assurance and peace. Show us what it means 
to master the world and give us the strength which can serve 
it effectively. Renew our spirits, and may we seek by wise, 
persistent effort constructive good. Help us always to give 
Thee our emphatic faith; our unquestioning loyalty; our im- 
passioned love; our entire and hearty obedience, and our 
country shall be richer in character and our fellow men hap- 
pier and better. Thus we shall pass into a sweet reasonable- 
ness, into that quietness and hopefulness which are the 
strength of life. In the name of Jesus. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

LECTURE BY DOCTOR MYERS 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
just a quarter of a minute to announce a lecture at the War 
College to-morrow morning at 9 o'clock by Dr. William Starr 
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Myers, professor of politics 75 Princeton University, on Gov- 


ernment problems. I thought perhaps some of our colleagues 
might want to hear him. 


INDIAN COMMISSIONER BURKE TO “ ANSWER QUESTIONS" 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp upon Indian affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, under leaye to extend remarks, 
permit me to say that through a newspaper published in my 
district in Wisconsin I find printed a letter sent by Indian 
Commissioner Burke to Chairman Lxavrrr, of the Indian Af- 
fairs Committee, in which Mr. Burke offers to “answer ques- 
tions” that mayebe propounded to him by the Indian Commit- 
tee. As Mr. Burke's letter was dated April 1 and the paper 
was published 1,200 miles distant on April 4, it shows the 
excellent publicity bureau now maintained by Mr. Burke that 
enables him to have published a letter apparently not sent by 
any press service so far as the news item discloses. 

In order that the record may be properly made up to date I 
call attention to the fact that on March 4, 1926, I spoke in 
the House on the “Indian Bureau's chains and manacles,” 
which term was applied both to person and property of the 
Indians now controlled by Indian Commissioner Burke. At 
that time I set forth in a dozen or more pages of the RECORD 
facts that were vouched for by many witnesses of numerous 
evidences of mismanagement, robbery of the Government's 
wards, and systematic oppression. On that same day and about 
four weeks before the Burke letter was written I introduced 
in the House a resolution of investigation of the Indian Bureau 
in support of many specific charges discussed on that day. 

That resolution was as follows: 


RESOLUTION FOR INVESTIGATION OF INDIAN BUREAU 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 4, 1928. 
Mr. Frear introduced the following joint resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and ordered to be printed: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 189) authorizing the appointment of a 
committee to investigate the Indian Bureau and report thereon 


Whereas Congress in 1924 granted citizenship to every adult Indian 
for the purpose of enabling him or her to become a self-supporting, 
responsible member of society ; and 

Whereas through 70 years of bureaucratic guardianship the Indian 
has been held by the Indian Bureau in a hopeless, un-American, and 
unambitious position, with 240,000, or two-thirds of all Indians, still 
kept by the Indian Bureau in a restricted condition and declared by 
it to be incompetent to own or manage property, this status being 
determined by the Indian Bureau itself without right of court review; 
and 

Whereas the Indian Bureau, directed by Commissioner Burke and 
Assistant Commissioner Meritt, exercises practically unlimited control 
over Indian property estimated at $1,600,000,000 in value and has 
consistently, through administrative usurpation and through a ceascless 
persuasion of Congress, increased its power as a means of politically 
perpetuating itself in more than 5,000 salarled positions pald for by 
the taxpayers and by the Indians without the Indians' consent; and 

Whereas the Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs has made 
rules and regulations and has authorized Indian agents to appoint 
$10 a month subordinate agents called Judges,“ who, without trial 
by jury or any known code of law or legal practice, have confined In- 
dians in jail and compelled them to work on the highways as convicts 
and to pay fines for infringing such rules, all in violation of the con- 
stitutional rights and guaranties given every American citizen, and 
has further, throngh his agents, permitted many acts of cruelty and 
mistreatment of Indians which deprived them of their property and 
liberty of person; and 

Whereas the Indian Bureau has neglected the health of the Indians 
until disease conditions shocking beyond description have developed 
and now menace the white population of several States, while destroy- 
ing the Indians; and 

Whereas, cooperating with local interests in using pressure upon 
Congress, the Indian Bureau has charged to the several tribes, through 
legislation initiated or approved by the Indlan Bureau, many millions 
of dollars for bridges, roads, irrigation projects, and other public and 
private work not consented to by the Indians and not intended pri- 
marily, if at all, in some cases, to be used by the Indians; and 

Whereas the Commisstoner of Indian Affairs has advocated laws that 
have required and will require the Indians to give unjust oil leases 
reaching many millions of dollars and unwarranted favors to oil pro- 
ducers and speculators, including payment by the Indians of the white 
producers and speculators’ tax, and further has falled and refused to 
protect the Indians’ property, but, on the contrary, in repeated cases 
involving enormous results has favored legislation designed to cancel 
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and confiscate Indian property rights and to remove the legal protec- 
tion to which the Indians as wards of the Nation are entitled; and 

Whereas after 70 years of Spanish Inquisition guardianship under 
an Indian bureaucracy that to-day rivals the autocracy of a Russian 
czar, the Indians are without hope or protection save through an 
aroused public sentiment and intervention by Congress; and 

Whereas the Indian Bureau, with its notorious scandals, robbery 
of its wards, and systematic oppression, has outlived any usefulness 
it was supposed to have when first organized; and 

Whereas Congress, having granted full citizenship to the American 
Indian, must now, in tardy justice, enable these wards of the Nation 
to enter into the privileges and responsibilities of citizenship, which 
can never be done under the present archaic, tyrannical, and exploit- 
ing system of the Indian Bureau: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That a committee of 10 Members of Congress is hereby 
authorized, five to be appointed by the Vice President from the Senate 
and five appointed by the Speaker from the House; that such com- 
mittee shall be instructed to investigate any charges of neglect, dissi- 
pation of funds, improper treatment, or misgovernment of the Ameri- 
can Indians and further report their findings, with such recommenda- 
tions as may afford the Indians opportunity to improve their condi- 
tlons without delay and better qualify themselves for rights of citi- 
zenship heretofore granted them by Congress. And for such purposes 
said committee shall have power to send for persons and papers and 
administer oaths and shall have the right to report at any time. The 
expense of said inquiry shall be pald jointly in equal proportions 
out of the contingent funds of the Senate and House upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of said committee, to be immediately 
available, 


It was necessary to have a committee fully empowered to 
subpæna witnesses and hold extended hearings that would not 
be hushed up or whitewashed, due to the influence of the 
bureau and its army of employees—a situation not unknown 
with the bureau in many cases. Word that no committees of 
investigation were likely to be appointed or any extended hear- 
ings would be held prevented pressing the resolution for pas- 
sage unless a willingness should be manifested therefor by 
Commissioner Burke, head of the bureau. To date no sign of 
such willingness has been manifested where witnesses could 
mect the bureau chief face to face. Presumably some of the 
charges contained in a hundred or more letters I have received 
on the bureau would not be probed, but without doubt many 
charges warrant the reported statement of a former high Cabi- 
net officer that Mr. Burke should resign. My charge is not 
personal against Mr. Burke, but against a vicious system of 
which he consciously or unconsciously plays a part, a system 
that should be abolished. 

On March 8, or shortly after the introduction of my resolu- 
tion of investigation of the Indian Burean, a large dinner was 
given at the Lafayette Hotel, this city, under the auspices of 
the People’s Forum, a well-known organization, at which Sen- 
ators, Representatives, and speakers from abroad were present, 
and also about 30 Indians’ representatives in Washington of 
several Indian tribes. At that meeting Senators and Members, 
with several other speakers, including Indians and Indian 
women, all denounced the present Indian Bureau autocracy and 
its unjust “management” of 225,000 Indians, who own 
$1,600,000,000 of property held by the bureau. Before adjourn- 
ment of the forum a motion was unanimously carried inviting 
Mr. Burke to be present at a later meeting to defend himself 
and his bureau. A copy of a letter then sent Mr. Burke has 
been handed me to-day by Mr. King, director of the forum. It 
is explicit and is as follows: 

Marca 9, 1926. 
Hon, CHARLES H. BURKE, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. Burke: I assume your attention has been called to the 
fact that the policies of the bureau of which you are chief were 
severely arraigned at a forum dinner under the auspices of this 
organization last night at the Lafayette Hotel. 

Permit me to say that this is a forum for the discussion of public 
issues of moment. In accordance with the unanimous vote of the forum, 
I shall be very happy to arrange another forum dinner at any time that 
may suit your convenience for the presentation of the bureau’s side of 
the questions at issue. I should be glad if you yourself would appear, 
but since that Is not customary in official circles I shall heartily wel- 
come any representative that you might choose to select. 

1 noted with pleasure that two representatives of your bureau were 
at the meeting last night and trust they have rendered you a very full 
account of what happened. I am happy that one of them took advantage 
of the question period to ask questions and defend the bureau. It is our 
custom to have such a question period always, and I assure you that 
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your speaker or speakers will receive every courtesy and consideration, 
and undoubtedly will be glad to answer such questions as may arise. 
Yours very sincerely, ; 
Jupsox Kine, Director. 


Two representatives from the Indian Bureau were present, 
as stated in the letter, and sought to defend the bureau's 
methods as to two bills then before the Indian Committee of 
the House. One of these measures related to an Indian oil 
leasing bill that as introduced and defended was unjust and 
unprecedented among the long list of unjust methods pursued 
toward the Indians by the bureau. 

The letter of March 9 was replied to by Mr. Burke on March 
22, as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, March 22, 1926. 
Mr. Jupson Kixe, 
Director National Popular Government League, 
637 Munsey Building, Washington. 

My Dran Mr. Kino: Returning to the office after an absence of a 
few days due to illness, your letter of the 9th instant has been called 
to my attention. * 

It is noted that you say that at a forum dinner under the auspices 
of your organization at the Lafayette Hotel recently the policies of 
this bureau were severely arraigned and that, in accordance with the 
unanimous vote of the forum, you would be very happy to arrange 
another forum dinner, to suit my convenience, for the presentation of 
the bureau's side of the questions at issue. While this action is ap- 
preciated, I do not feel that anything would be gained by what you 
propose, If you or anyone else will present in concrete form any state- 
ments that were made on the occasion of the dinner referred to in 
your letter dealing with matters of administration or legislation for 
which the bureau was criticized, I shall very gladly reply to same 
by letter and give full information. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES H. Burke, Commissioner. 


The charges made at the forum meeting, which representa- 
tives of the bureau heard presented, among many others, and 
for which Commissioner Burke was requested to appear and 
answer, are set forth in the following letter by Mr. Judson 
King, director of the forum, in his letter to Mr. Burke, as 
follows: 

NATIONAL POPULAR GOVERNMENT LEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C., April 6, 1926. 
Hon. CHARLES H. BURKE, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Burke: I have been delayed by the pressure of other 
work in responding to yours of the 22d ultimo relative to having a 
representative of the Indian Bureau speak at a forum of this league 
which we would call for the especial purpose of permitting you to 
answer the charges which were made against your bureau at the forum 
of March 8. 

In declining you express a desire that I present in concrete form 
the statements made at this forum. 

That is, of course, a fair proposition, and I gladly do it herewith, 
although the press freely carried statements made, and at least two 
persons employed by your bureau were present at the forum, I presume 
to find out exactly what was sald. 

The following charges were made, in substance, at this forum, and 
I shall be happy to observe your response: 

1, It was charged that the Indian Bureau had indorsed a plan for 
taking 37% per cent of the Indian royalties on Executive order reser- 
vations and glving it to the States, while at the same time leaving the 
oll producers exempt from any taxation. It was charged that this 
plan had been inaugurated by Secretary Fall and the present officials 
of the Indian Bureau, who were its officials under Secretary Fall, were 
proceeding, with the indorsement of Mr. Fall’s successor, Dr. Hubert 
Work, to seek the accomplishment through legislation of what Mr. Fall 
was prevented from accomplishing by administrative act. 

In this connection it was predicted by speakers that before this oll 
bill finally came to a vote it would have been fixed up to validate all 
of the hundreds of illegal Fall applications. I understand that the bill 
as reported by the House Indian Affairs Committee does precisely this 
thing and that no protest has been registered by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

As the matter is of gravest moment to the Indians and to the coun- 
try, and as the Indian Bureau's position is known to be influential 
in Congress, it would appear that an explanation or, if the facts were 
misstated at the forum, a refutation is urgent. 

2. It was charged at the forum by different speakers that the Indian 
Bureau had drafted and was promoting a measure which destroyed 
tribal authority among the Indians, outlawed tribal customs, and 
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legalized the anomalous type of reservation court already existing, 
which would thus be enabled with statutory authority to continue jail- 
ing and fining Indians without due process of law. 

It was charged that this bill as a whole was a deadly blow against 
Indian happiness, Indian morals, Indian self-respect, and the human 
and constitutional rights of Indians; and that it had been engendered 
in the bureau, drafted by the bureau, pushed by the bureau, and de- 
fended in hearings by the burean, ‘The question was raised whether 
such action by a department of the United States Government, the 
guardian of the Indians, was not a grave matter. 

The bill in question is yet pending, as I understand, and is likely to 
be reported any day with the Indian Bureau's indorsement, and it is 
therefore an immediate subject. Some response before some forum 
would appear to be desirable. 

3. It was charged by speakers at the forum that in a specific case, 
which was adduced as an example merely, the Indian death rate was 
five times the white death rate; that in this case of the Pima Indians 
the Indian Bureau and the Department of the Interior had engaged in 
delays based on insignificant and even fictitious technicalities which 
had not only gravely wronged the Indians but had blocked the will of 
Congress; that the delays were continuing and the extermination of 
the Pima Tribe was threatened. The statistics were exact and were 
based not on annual vital statistical reports of the Indian Bureau 
alone, but on allotment charts and official and unofficial count of the 
Indians actually dead. Here again a response appears to be desirable, 
though I can see your position, the foram might not be the most con- 
elusive place at which to give the response. 

On the subject of making response to criticism when formulated by 
responsible persons and when detailed in its character, I would remind 
you that Presidents of the United States have net deemed that it was 
wanting in dignity, or against their constitutional prerogatives, to 
make public reply before meetings of citizens to charges and criticisms. 
It is not wholly clear to me wherein the Indian Bureau possesses a dig- 
nity, remoteness, and impregnability greater than that of the successive 
Presidents of the United States, 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, Jupson Kino, Director. 


Again Commissioner Burke refused to appear in person or 
by representation in the presence of those who had listened 
to specific charges against himself and the Indian Bureau. 

Thereafter, on April 1, as though the date was significant 
of the purpose of the letter, Commissioner Burke sent to Chair- 
man Lxavirr of the Indian Affairs Committee of the House 
a letter, of which copies were thoughtfully sent to papers in 
my district at the same time. That letter is as follows: 


UNITED States DEPARTMENT or THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice OF THE COMMISSIONDR OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, April 1, 1926. 
Hon. Scorr LEAVITT, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dear Mr. LeAvitT: In the remarks of my friend the Hon. Mr. 
Frean, of Wisconsin, appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 26, 1926, referring to remarks made on a former occasion 
and appearing in the Recorp of March 5, 1926, Mr. FREAR stated: 

“T would not willingly do Mr. Burke any injustice, but he should 
come out in the open if any of these statements are incorrect and 
plead his case before the public, or, better, before a committee of the 
House or Senate, where the record will be made.” 

As I to not consider what Mr. Frear has stated constitutes an 
indictment, I do not feel called upon to “ plead” my case before the 
public or elsewhere. I am, however, ready and glad to appear before 
your committee at any time to answer his charges and answer any 
questions that any member of the committee may wish to ask me. 
In view of the misinformation, misleading and untrue statements made 
by Mr. FREAR, if there are as many as three members of your com- 
mittee who feel that they would like me to answer them, it is my 
desire and hope that the committee will fix a time and afford me the 
opportunity to do so, the time to be agreeable to Mr. FREAR, in order 
that he may be present, 

Respectfully, 
Cantus H. Burke, Commissioner. 

Without the presence of witnesses or any means of subpoena 
of those gone home or others who would be brought here by 
any real investigating committee, Commissioner Burke finally 
now says, through the press, he will appear before the Indian 
Committee and answer charges or questions. 

It was shown by me in speech of March 26, to which the 
commissioner refers, that at that time 35. bills had been re- 
ported by the Indian Committee to the House, of which 34 
had the O. K. of Commissioner Burke, acting through the 
Secretary of the Interior. Only one bill passed the committee 
without that approval—a bill introduced by Chairman LEAVITT, 
which was put through the committee, but held up in the 
Senate by Indian Bureau oflicials who appeared against it in 
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the Senate hearings, Over 100 bills have been referred to the 
Indian Committee, and as all but 1 of the 85 bills reported by 


the committee had to haye the O. K. of the autocrat of Indian 


affairs, it can easily be understood why Commissioner Burke, 
holding a whip hand, is willing to answer questions before that 
committee, particularly as no aceusing witnesses are now 
present and none can be subpenaed by the committee. The 
situation is as simple as the ease with which the commissioner's 


press bureau managed to get his letter to the committee printed 


in a district in northern Wisconsin without any delay. If all 
service by the bureau was as speedy and given equal publicity, 
the situation of 225,000 “incompetent” Indians would be im- 
proved and no longer made subject to ball-and-chain sentences 
in my own State. 

My letter to Chairman Leavitt, written yesterday, is as 
follows: 

Arri 5, 1926, 
Hon. Scorr Lravrrr, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affatre, 
House of Representatives, The Capitol. 

My Dran Mn. Lzavrrr: I note in the United States Daily of April 
5 copy of a letter sent by Commissioner Burke, of the Bureau of In: 
dian Affairs, to you dated April 1, which letter states that if three 
members or more of the Indian Affairs Committee desire him to do so, 
he, the commissioner, will now answer any questions affecting “ mis- 
information, misleading, and untrue statements made by Mr, FREAR 
in speeches of March 5 and March 26, 1926." 

It any statement made by meds incorrect, the commissioner owes it 
to both of us and to the public to make correction, and opportunity 
has been afforded him in every possible way to do this in the past. 
For over two weeks, at the inyitation of members who advised me 
they would speak in the House, I awaited some one authorized to 
defend the bureau. The commissioner says he will appear before the 


committee where every member of a committee depends upon the com- 


missloner's approval for Indian legislation desired by those whom tho 
member represents, 

Early in March about 30 Indians representing different tribes then 
in Washington, together with other speakers, including Rabbi Wise, a 
noted publicist, appeared at a dinner at the Lafayette Hotel where 
about 150 guests, including a number of Senators and Representatives 
in Congress were present. At this public forum Indian and white 
speakers made serious charges against the Indian Bureau for its in- 
competency and worse, and Commissioner Burke was unanimously in- 
vited by resolution to appear at a subsequent meeting of the forum 
in person or by a representative to answer the charges there made. 
This, I understand, he declined to do. ‘That invitation occurred sub- 
sequent to my speech on March 5, to which Commissioner Burke now 
offers to make a belated answer to questions. The Indians then in 
Washington and others familiar with important facts there developed 
have now generally returned to their homes or reservations. 

Commissioner Burke controls $90,000,000 in Indian money and se- 
curities and $1,600,000,000 in Indian property, and holds the purse 
strings that would enable them, if at all, to return to Washington to 
testify. Important witnesses that any congressional investigation 
could properly subpena can not be produced before the Indian Com- 
mittee of the House without legislation. Over a month ago I offered a 
definite resolution for investigation, that Commissioner Burke should 
have welcomed, to be held before a congressional committee empowered 
to subpena witnesses. With our Indian Committee largely dependent 
upon his favors and approval for any Indian legislation desired by 
individual Members, and without witnesses recently available, I submit 
the commissioner's failure to appear before a public forum or offer for 
a proper congressional investigating committee is without reasonable 
explanation. 

The commissioner offers at this late date to appear before three or 
more members of our committee to answer questions, Will other wit- 
nesses have opportunity to appear, and will the commissioner bring 
them or permit them to come to Washington at their tribe’s expense? 
Win the committee be empowered to subpa@na witnesses or will the 
commissioner, who controls the Indian purse strings, bring before the 
committee witnesses who should be here? Is his letter a gesture after 
the parties have gone home? Speaking personally, questions affecting 
the past record and policy of the bureau and of the commissioner in 
handling Indian affairs are primarily matters that should properly be 
inquired into, and the commissioner dignifies me in his letter by saying 
arrangements may be made to suit my convenience. I appreciate tho 
courtesy and ask in return, if he appears, if witnesses may be brought 
here whom I will name, and if I may be permitted to question him and 
other witnesses without interference? I am certain the chief witness 
will be amply able to care for himself, 

One other suggestion. For over slx weeks past the only hearing on 
the Indian oil bill was held up from printing until just prior to the 
report, and for about the same length of time or more it has been 
impossible to get printed hearings on the Indian court bill, both of 
which bills are vitally important to the Indians. These bills, I under- 
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stand, the Indian Burean is seeking. to press through Congress at this 


late day. It is customary, I believe, with committees generally for 
reports to be printed promptly, and when I was chairman of a com- 
mittee that took over 4,000 printed pages of testimony, daily printed 
hearings were lald on our desks within two or three days after each 
hearing. For this reason I am asking that Commissioner Burke's 
printed testimony, whether for one day or longer, even if uncon- 
trudicted by witnesses, may be made available within a day or 80 
i after the hearings for such use as may be proper. That, I belleve, is 
a fair request to make In advance to prevent misunderstanding or 
delay. 

If necessary that some bill should be under consideration when 
Commissioner Burke appears to answer questions, I suggest that a 
hearing may properly be called upon one of the several general bills I 
have introduced affecting Indian welfare, which, I believe, have been 
uniformly disapproved by the commissioner, ‘Testimony, of course, 
would not be limited to the bill under consideration. If he will appear 
when no Indian business is before the House or before the committee, 
I shall endeavor to be present and request that notice be given at 
least on the preceding forenoon, which I trust is not an unreasonable 
request to make. 

Thanking you for any arrangements the commissioner may desire to 
have made, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
James A. FREAR. 


No attempt to repeat charges against the bureau will be here 
attempted. The whole system of control of Indians and their 
property by the Indian Bureau is condemned by those familiar 
with present bureaucratic practices. 

For illustration, two recent cases from my own State are 
alluded to, either one of which would properly require the pres- 
ence of several witnesses to determine the facts rather than the 
self-serving statements of bureau officials and bureau agents. 

I do not intend to repeat many charges against Indian 
agents, some of which may not be just, but one charge of 
many received is quoted, and detailed statements regarding 
that ease have come to my hands, so I have confidence-the 
situation is substantially as presented by Governor Blaine, of 
Wisconsin, in his telegram to President Coolidge, which I have 
read, but here repeat: 

MADISON, W18., February 15, 1926. 
President CALVIN CooLipcs, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Responsible woman, whose word I belleve, reports that Paul Moore, 
an Indian, charged with a misdemeanor, was found on January 26 at 
Lac du Flambeau (Wis.) Agency Jail, in a cell 6 by 8 feet, with clogged 
tollet, and with ball and chain fastened to ankle. In same jail were 
incarcerated Indian women. This condition is abhorrent to the dic- 
tates of decency and our vaunted civilization. This is the tyranny of 
the Dark Ages and the practice of the degenerate dominant to ter- 
rorlze the Indian, who needs help more than a jail, In the name of 
humanity, I beg that that sort of thing cease. 

Joux J. BLAINE, Governor. 


During my spéech of March 4, previously mentioned, my 
colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. Peavey] interrupted me to 
make the following statement regarding the case mentioned in 
the telegram from the Governor of Wisconsin to President 
Coolidge. He said: 

Mr. Pravey. I have in my possession a letter from Mrs. Mary 
Moore, of Odanah, Wis., complaining about the very thing under dis- 
cussion. She states that an Indian judge at Flambeau, Wis., sen- 
tenced her son to imprisonment; he was given a chance to work It 
out in the potato fields, and he eseaped. Some months later they 
brought him back and put him into jail with a chain and ball on his 
feet, and in this particular case the charge was for simply being dis- 
orderly, The mother of this boy writes me that her son was tried 
before an Indian judge who was unable to read or write English, and 
she cluims the superintendent of the Flambeau Reservation wrote out 
the boy's sentence for the Indian judge. On January 26 I sent Mrs. 
Moore’s letter to the Indian Bureau, requesting an investigation and 
report. Receipt of my letter was acknowledged, but no report has been 
made in six weeks“ time. I have had many complaints from Indians 
in my district, but not of so serious a nature as the Moore ease. 

THY MURRAY CASE OF THIS YEAR 


The Murray case, also from Wisconsin, is recent and useful 
in showing the attitude of the bureau in its treatment of cases 
where injustice has come through the burean’s autocratic and 
ruthless methods that to-day have left a poor family prac- 
tically without protection, excepting as the people of my State 
may relieve their distress. 

First is a letter to Governor Blaine, of Wisconsin, from Com- 
missioner Burke that is introductory and explanatory. It is 
as follows: 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF run INTERIOR, 


Orrice CoMMISsIONuyR OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, December 23, 1925. 
Hon, Jonx J. BLAIND, 
Executive Chamber, Madison, Wia. 

My Dear Sin; Mr. and Mrs, Frank Murray, of Murray Lake, Wis., 
presented your letter. of introduction with the accompanying papers 
to-day. Their case is very pathetic, and I have had occasion hereto- 
fore to consider it and have gone to the extreme In trying to ald them, 
I am still willing to do whatever I can now, but it is one of those 
cases where it is hard to accomplish anything, on account of the 
record, 

It is indeed regrettable that the friends of Mr. and Mra, Murray 
would advise them to come to Washington at this time when there is 
not a thing that they can do by being here, and the cost of a trip to 
Washington and return would have kept them for some little time 
had they remained at home. Senator Lunroor is going to introduce 
another bill for the relief of Mr. Murray, and has already called per- 
sonally at this office, and we have discussed it at length, and both of 
us are disposed to do everything we can consistently to try to get 
relief through legislation; but, as before stated, it is a very doubtful 
case, because of the record and lapse of time since the alleged damaga 
was sustained in 1909. There have been bills at diferent times in- 
troduced in Congress for relief, one as early as 1913, but there never 
has been, apparently, a favorable report upon any bill, either by the 
committee of the House of Representatives or the committee of the 
Senate, 

Assuring you that the matter will have onr personal attention and 
that in any way that we can properly cooperate with the Congress 
we will do so, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
Cunas. H. Burka, Commissioner, 


Senator Lenroor endeavored to give some aid to relieve the 
Murrays, who were thrown off the reservation under bureau 
methods, 

Whether Commissioner Burke did or did not rewrite his 
report as stated, and whether the commissioner was speaking 
frankly to the Senator, may be gathered from subsequent let- 
ters in the case. The Senator’s letter to Mrs. Murray is as 
follows: 

UNITED STATES Senay, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
March 6, 1926, 
Mrs. FRANK MURRAY, Barnes, Wis. 

My Dran Mrs. Mcrray: I have yours of the ist instant, and in 
reply will say that I talked with Commissioner Burke about the case 
about 10 days ago, and he confidentially told me that he had written 
a report upon the bill for Frank, but his report had not met with the 
approval of the Secretary, who makes the report to Congress, and he 
was compelled to rewrite it in such a way as to secure the approyal 
of the Secretary of the Interior, 

I know the commissioner is very friendly to you, and I am afraid 
that the trouble is that he wrote a stronger report in favor of the bill 
than the Secretary would sign. I shall advise you as soon as there is 
anything to report. 

Very sincerely yours, I. L. Lewnoor. 


A heart-rending letter from the Murrays state their condition 
and necessities as follows: 

Barnes, Wis., March 22, 1926. 
Hon, Congressman II. H. PEAVEY, 4 
Washington, D. 0. 

Mr Dran CONGRESSMAN: Siuce your last letter both Frank and I 
have sent an appealing letter to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
Burke, also to Senator Lenroor. I am inclosing the Senator's answer. 
Recently heard from Assistant Commissioner Meritt, which I have sent 
to Senator Lenroor. We have been snowed in since the 1ith of Janu- 
ary and short of food. I have cut enough wood to keep warm. 

Dear Congressman, we surely are enduring hardships of the worst 
kind. It is heart rending at times to see Frank break down and ery; 
it is almost unbearable, but I do try to cheer him and say God will 
provide. He will open the way and the hearts of our Indian Depart- 
ment. This great and good Government will relleve us. 

I desire to tell you that a farmer friend living several miles north 
of us on the Brule road came on horseback the other day with a loaf of 
bread, a pint of oatmeal, and a peck of potatoes and some stamps, 
which we are thankful for. 

Our poor daughter, Mrs. Howard Barnes, of Oshkosh, Wis., sent us 
cereals parcel post. Her husband earns only a living wage for a family 
of five and supporting and schooling an orphan niece. It takes all ho 
earns for rent, fuel, and food, so we can not look to them fer help. 

Yours sincerely and truthfully, 
FRANK AND NANCY Murray, 
Brule, Douglas County, Wis. 


1926 


When Congressman Pravey endeavored to find where the 
trouble lay in this bill's course that had been approved (?) by 
Commissioner Burke, in an effort to right a serious and inex- 
cusable wrong, he wrote the Claims Committee as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 23, 1928. 
Hon. Cares L. UNDERHILL, 
Chairman Committee on Claims, House of Representatives, 

My Dear MR. UNDERHILL : Early in the present session of Congress 
I introduced H. R. 4278 for the relief of Mr. Frank Murray, and it was 
referred to your committee for consideration. 

Up to date I have not heard what progress has been made with the 
bill and will appreciate it if you will advise whether or not the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has made a report on the bill to your committee. If 
it has not, would it be in order to ask that the bureau submit a report 
at any early date? 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
H. II. Paayey. 

Here follows the usual self-serving declaration from the 
bureau, for it seems incredible that Secretary Work would take 
into his own hands a detail of this kind properly belonging to 
the Indian Bureau, although correspondence is ordinarily con- 
ducted through the department head. 

Commissioner Burke was sad and active with Senator LEN- 
root (see preceding letter). Then, what of this letter from 
Secretary Work that protests the Murray relief bill? 


THe SECRETARY or THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 23, 1926. 
Hon. CHARLES L. UNDERIMLEL, 
Chairman Committee on Claims, 
House of Representatives. 

My Drar Mr. UNDSRHILG : The receipt is acknowledged of your com- 
munication of January 20, 1926, requesting a report on H. R. 4278, a 
bill for the relief of Frank Murray. 

This bill is based on damages alleged to have been sustained by the 
beneficiary as the result of an order issued by the department dated 
February 11, 1909, whereby he was removed from the Red River Indian 
Reseryation, Wis., in pursuance of section 2149 of the United States 
Revised Statutes, because his presence there was considered to be detri- 
mental to the best interests and the peace and welfare of the Indians. 
Murray and his wife conducted a hotel and restaurant within the reser- 
vation. Complaints were made that intoxicated persons were con- 
stantly congregating there and that liquor was being sold to Indians 
and others. In 1907 Murray was indicted on the charge of introducing 
whisky into Indian country in violation of the law. In March, 1908, he 
pleaded guilty and was fined $100 and sentenced to 60 days“ imprison- 
ment, but the imprisonment was suspended upon the payment of the 
fine. In view of subsequent circumstances, Murray, with others, was 
removed from the reservation under authority of section 2149 of the 
United States Revised Statutes. 

Under date of December 23, 1911, the department granted Mr. Mur- 
Tay permission to return to the reservation. From a memorandum in 
the record it appears that the order permitting Murray's return to the 
reservation was based on the following conclusion: 

“Without going into the question of the justification for the order of 
removal or of the correctness of the charges which led to the removal 
order, Mr. Murray should be permitted to return to the reservation 
where he has property and from which he has been forcibly separated 
since February 9, 1909, for whatever moral, legal, or administrative 
grounds there may have been for ordering his removal at the time, a 
forced exile from home and property of nearly three years is certainly 
a most severe and unusual punishment.” 

He claims that by reason of being removed his business was de- 
stroyed, the value of his property impaired, and that he suffered great 
loss thereby. Information in the files is to the effect that, after being 
removed from the reservation, Mr. and Mrs. Murray ran a summer 
resort on Murray Lake, about 50 miles southeast of Ashland, Wis. 
The claimant is now an old man, and his health is impaired to an 
extent that he is unable to labor, and it is said that both he and his 
aged wife are destitute and without means and that in an effort to 
procure the revocation of the order removing him from the reservation 
and later to obtain relief legislation, in addition to damage sustained, 
he has actually expended considerable sums of money. For further 
information, see report of July 3, 1914, on House bill 1263 of the 
Sixty-third Congress, The only way that relief can be granted is 
through legislation. The department does not recommend the pro- 
posed legislation. 

In this connection your attention is invited to 8. 2148, Sixty-ninth 
Congress, a bill which has been introduced in the Senate proposing the 
appropriation of $3,000 for the relief cf Mr. Murray, 

By letter dated March 17, 1926, the Director of the Budget advised 
that this proposed reverse report is in accordance with the financial 
program of the President. 

Very truly yours, 


r 


HUBERT Work, 
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If given time to prepare for Commissioner Burke's questions, 
I trust I may find enough to occupy a part of his valuable time 
that will be illuminating in the disclosure of bureau methods, 
although it is unfortunate that the spirit did not move the 
bureau head before important witnesses had returned home 
or that an investigating committee with power to subpena 
and give proper findings had not been called into service, 

And the chapter will be written so plainly that the com- 
missioner can again send his letters up to my district for the 
enjoyment of constituents who like such literary efforts as his 
now famous letter of April 1. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bills of the following titles: 

II. R. 186. An act authorizing the payment of tuition of Crow 
Indian children attending Montana State public schools; 

II. R. 7348. An act for the relief of Joseph F. Becker; and 

II. R. 8184. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to purchase certain land in California to be added to the 
Coahuilla Indian Reservation and authorizing an appropriation 
of funds therefor. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments bills of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

II. R. 5012. An act to legalize a pier into the Atlantic Ocean 
at the foot of Rehoboth Avenue, Rehoboth Beach, Del. ; 

H. R. 6536. An act to amend section 129 of the Judicial Code, 
relating to appeals in admiralty cases; and 

II. R. 7455. An act to legalize the submarine cable laid in 
the St. Louis River at the Spirit Lake Transfer Railway draw- 
bridge between New Duluth, Minn., and Oliver, Wis., and used 
for the lighting of the village of Oliver, Wis. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
Senate bills and reselution of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 1803. An act for the relief of Walter W. Price; 

S. 2111. An act for the relief of Levin P. Kelly; 

S. 2465. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
foreign commerce by prohibiting the admission into the United 
States of certain adulterated grain and seeds unfit for seeding 
purposes,” approved August 24, 1912, as amended, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 3499. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Gallia County (Ohio) River Bridge Co., and its successors and 
assigns, to construct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Gallipolis, Ohio; and 

S. J. Res. 2. Joint resolution for the relief of George Horton. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Senate bills of the following titles were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to their appropriate committees, 
as indicated below: 

S. 7. An act to reimburse the Truckee-Carson irrigation 
district, State of Nevada, for certain expenditures for the 
operation and maintenance of drains for lands within the 
Paiute Indian Reservation, Nevada; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

S. 47. An act making an appropriation to pay the State of 
Massachusetts for expenses incurred and paid, at the request 
of the President, in protecting the harbors and fortifying the 
coast during the Civil War, in accordance with the findings of 
the Court of Claims and Senate Report No. 764, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, third session; to the Committee on War Claims, 

S. 87. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to patent certain lands to school district No, 58, of 
Clallam County, State of Washington, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 108. An act for the relief of the Commercial Union As- 
surance Co. (Ltd.) ; the Automobile Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
Conn.; American & Foreign Insurance Co.; Queen Insurance 
Co. of America; Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co.; St. Paul Fire 
and Marine Insurance Co.; and the United States Merchants & 
Shippers Insurance Co.;: to the Committee on Claims. 

„S. 161. An act for the relief of Charles H. Willey; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 587. An act for the relief of John O'Brien; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, = 

S. 674. An act granting certain lands to the city of Kays- 
ville, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply sys- 
tem of said city; to the Committee on the Publie Lands, 

5.868. An act for the relief of Kate Canniff; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 1039. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary thereto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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8. 1208. An act providing relmbursement to J. M. LaCalle 
for services as instructor at the United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md., from Oetober 1, 1914, to October 19, 1914; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

8. 1415. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to immediately reconvey to Charles Murray, Sr., 
and Sarah A. Murray, his wife, of De Funiak Springs, Fla., 
the title to lots 820, 821, and 822, in the town of De Funiak 
Springs, Fla., according to the map of Lake De Funiak drawn 
by W. J. Vankirk; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

8. 1647. An act for the relief of the city of Philadelphia; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

8. 1648. An act for the relief of Rinald Bros, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1651. An act for the relief of the widow and minor chil- 
dren of Ed Estes, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1662. An act for the relief of Francis Nicholson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

8. 1786. An act to equalize the pay of retired officers of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

8. 1895. An act to correct the military record of George Pat- 
terson, deceased; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1903. An act for the relief of Capt. Murray A. Cobb; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

8. 1914. An act directing the resurvey of certain lands; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

8. 1993. An act for the relief of the Van Dorn Iron Works 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2042. An act relating to the office of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

8. 2122. An act for the relief of the Monumental Stevedore 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S 2141. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any Claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against 
the United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

8. 2166. An act for the relief of Orin Thornton; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

8. 2198. An act for the relief of Grover Ashley; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

S. 2202. An act to provide that jurisdiction shall be conferred 
upon the Court of Claims, notwithstanding the lapse of time or 
statutes of limitation, to hear, examine, and adjudicate and 
render judgment in any and all legal and equitable claims aris- 
ing under or growing out of any treaty or agreement between 
the United States and certain bands of Indians, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 2488. An act for the relief of legal representatives of the 
estate of Alphonse Desmare, deceased, and others; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

8. 2484. An act for the relief of Louise St. Gez, executrix of 
Auguste Ferré, deceased, surviving partner of Lapene & Ferré; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

S. 2552. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
dispose by sale of certain public land in the State of Kansas; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

8. 2597. An act authorizing the President to appoint and re- 
tire certain persons first lieutenants in the Medical Corps, 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2619. An act for the relief of Oliver J. Larkin and Lona 
Larkin; to the Committee on Claims. 

8. 2646, An act to provide cooperation to safeguard endan- 
gered agricultural and municipal interests and to protect the 
forest cever on the Santa Barbara, Angeles, San Bernardino, 
and Cleveland National Forests from destruction by fire, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8. 2702. An act to provide for the setting apart of certain 
lands in the State of California as an addition to the Morongo 
Indian Reservation; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 270 . An act to restore to the public domain certain lands 
within the Casa Grande Ruins National Monument, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

8. 2706. An act to provide for the reservation of certain land 
in California for the Indians of the Mesa Grande Reservation, 
known also as Santa Ysabel Reservation No. 1; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

S. 2722. An act for the relief of Muscle Shoals, Birmingham 
& Pensacola Railroad Co., the successor in interest of the 
receiver of the Gulf, Florida & Alabama Railway Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims, 
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S. 2730. An act to amend section 1155 of an act entitled “An 
act to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia”; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8. 2763. An act to amend section 103 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2817. An act for the relief of Edgar K. Miller; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 2820. An act for the relief of José Louzau; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 2868. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and render judgments 
in claims that the Crow Tribe of Indians may have against 
the United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, 

S. 2982. An act to provide for the conveyance of certain land 
owned by the District of Columbia near the corner of Thirteenth 
and Upshur Streets NW., and the acquisition of certain 
land by the District of Columbia in exchange for said part 
to be conveyed, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

S. 2996. An act to validate payments for commutation of 
quarters, heat, and light, and of rental allowances on account 
of dependents; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3055. An act for the relief of Lawford & McKim, gen- 
eral agents for the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation 
(Ltd.), of London, England; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3072. An act to authorize an exchange of lands between 
the United States and the State of Nevada; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

S. 3102. An act to modify and amend the act creating the 
Publie Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8. 3110. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy to accept from the Republic of Haiti the medal 
of honor and merit; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 3122. An act for completion of the road from Tucson to 
Ajo via Indian Oasis, Ariz.; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

8. 3174. An act for the relief of the Alaska Steamship Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

§.3186. An act to promote the production of sulphur upon 
the public domain; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

S. 3328. An act for the relief of L. W. Burford; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 3402. An act relating to giving false information regard- 
ing the commission of crime in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 3538. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
pay legal expenses incurred by the Sac and Fox Tribe of In- 
dians of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3665. An act for the relief of the owner of the ferryboat 
New York; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3499. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Gallia County Ohio River Bridge Co. and its successors and 
assigns to construct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Gallipolis, Ohio; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

8. J. Res. 2. Joint resolution for the relief of George Horton; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port upon the bill (II. R. 8917) making appropriations for the 
military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas calls up a 
conference report upon the Army appropriation bill, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 


The conference report and statement are as follows: 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (I. R. 
8917) making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary 
activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1927, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference bave agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 4, 
6, 9, 17, 18, 19, 20, 27, 29, 31, 32, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, and 42. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 5, 8, 16, 21, 24, 25, 26, 35, 43, 
44, 45, 40, 49, 50, and 51, and agree to the same. 


1926 


Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its 

disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
Not exceeding $800,000 may be used from the Military post 
construction fund’ created in the act approved March 12, 
1926, for construction of permanent barracks at Camp Lewis, 
| Wash., without reference to sections 1136 and 3734, Revised 
Statutes”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
‘disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On 
page 26 of the bill, lines 14, 15, and 16, strike out the words 
proceeds of the sales of surplus real estate not heretofore 
covered into the Treasury” and in lieu thereof insert the 
‘following: Military post construction fund,“ created in the 
act approved March 12, 1926, without reference to sections 
1136 and 3734, Revised Statutes”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
‘disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert $3,329,812"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “ $949,605"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “ $350,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert: 5900, 000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 3, 7, 10, 11, 12, 22, 28, 30, 34, and 48. 

D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 

H. E. BARBOUR, 

Frank CLAGUE, 

BEN JOHNSON, 

T. W. HARBISON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

J. W. WADSWORTH, Jr., 

W. L. Jones, 

WX. J, HARRIS, 

Tuomas F. BAYARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8917) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the conference committee 
and submitted in the accompanying conference report: 

On No. 1, relating to the limitation on the payment of sala- 
ries under the classification act: Provides that in unusually 
meritorious cases of one position in a grade advances may be 
made to rates higher than the average of the compensation 
rates of the grade, but not more often than onee in any fiscal 
year and then only to the next higher rate, as proposed by the 
Senate, 

On No. 2: Appropriates $48,973,485 for pay of enlisted men, 
as proposed by the House, instead of $49,962,144, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

On Nos. 4, 6, 9, 17, 18, 19, 20, 29, 32, 36, 38, 40, 41, relating 
to participation in the national rifle match: Strikes out the 
increases proposed by the Senate aggregating $393,490. 

On No. 5: Appropriates $160,600 for apprehension of desert- 
ers, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $166,000, as proposed 
by the House. 

On No. 8: Appropriates $6,501,916 for clothing and equipage, 
incident to the continuation of existing Army laundries, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $5,101,916, as proposed by 
the House. 

On No. 13: Appropriates $800,000 from the military post 
‘construction fund for construction of permanent barracks at 
Camp Lewis, Wash., instead of making such sum available 
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for the purpose indicated from the proceeds of the sales of 
surplus real estate “not heretofore covered into the Treas- 
ury,” as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 14: Makes the provision proposed by the House with 
respect to hospital construction at Schofield Barracks apply 
“toward” instead of “for” the completion of such construc- 
tion, and makes the sum of $450,000, proposed by the House, 
chargeable to the military post construction fund instead of 
to the proceeds of sales of surplus real estate not “heretofore 
covered into the Treasury.” 

On Nos. 15 and 16, relating to barracks and quarters: 
Strikes out the appropriation proposed by the Senate of $5,000 
on account of participation in the national rifle match, and 
appropriates, as proposed by the Senate, $5,000 for the repair 
15 a old building known as the “Castle” at Fort Niagara, 

On No. 21: Strikes out the inhibition proposed by the House 
on the use of advances to the Signal Corps for the transmis- * 
sion of messages for hiring of personnel. 

On No. 23: Appropriates $949,605 for the Medical and Hos- 
pital Department, entirely incident to the Senate proposal 
to continue in operation existing Army laundries, instead of 
$1,197,011, as proposed by the House, and $938,255, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 24 and 25: Makes a transposition of figures in the 
appropriation for the Engineer School. 

On No. 26: Reappropriates $100,000 of unexpended balances 
of appropriation for “Arming, equipping, and training the Na- 
tional Guard, 1923,” reappropriated for 1925, for protection, 
preservation, and repair of fortifications in the United States, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 27: Strikes out the reappropriation proposed by the 
Senate of $400,000 of the unexpended balances of the appropria- 
tion for “Arming, equipping, and training the National Guard, 
2 for the construction of seacoast batteries on the Canal 

ne. 

On No. 31: Appropriates 840,000, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $90,000, as proposed by the Senate, on account of 
fire-contro] stations, Hawaiian Islands, and strikes out the re- 
appropriation proposed by the Senate of $100,000 of the unex- 
pended balances of the appropriation for “Arming, equipping, 
and training the National Guard, 1923,” reappropriated for 1925, 
intended to be similarly applied. 

On No. 33: Appropriates $350,000 for expenses of selected 
Gflicers and enlisted men of the National Guard incident to 
attendance at military-service schools instead of $308,000, as 
proposed by the House, and $400,000, as proposed by the 
Sena 

On No. 35: Makes the National Guard field service appro- 
priations available until December 31, 1927, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On No. 37: Strikes out the appropriation of $100,000 pro- 
posed by the Senate for travel of Regular Army personnel in 
connection with the Organized Reserves. 

On No. 39: Fixes the limitation on expenditures from the 
appropriation for Reserve Officers’ Training Corps for trans- 
portation and subsistence expenses of competitors in the na- 
tional rifle match at $100, as proposed by the House, instead 
of $15,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No, 42: Fixes the limitation on expenditures from the ap- 
propriation for the National Board for Promotion of Rifle 
Practice for transportation and subsistence expenses of civilian 
rifle teams participating in the national matches at $100, as 
ee by the House, instead of $80,000, as proposed by the 

enate. ; 

On No. 43: Strikes out the appropriation of $10,000, pro- 
posed by the House, toward erecting a marker for the burial 
place at Washington Crossing Park, Pa., of 40 soldiers who died 
in the American Revolution. 

On Nos. 44 and 45, relating to the Chickamauga and Chat- 
tanooga National Military Park: Appropriates $5,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for posts and guard rails on highways. 

On No. 46, relating to the Washington-Alaska military cable 
and telegraph system: Appropriates $2,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, for the installation of radio receiving and sending ap- 
paratus at a point to serve the Chandalar mining district. 

On No, 47: Appropriates $900,000 for the construction and 
maintenance of roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska, instead of 
$751,000, as proposed by the House, and $1,000,000, as proposed 
by the-Senate. 

Gn Nos. 49, 50, and 51, relating to the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers: Appropriates $410,000 for subsist- 
ence, Central Branch, Dayton, Ohio, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $430,000, as proposed by the House. 

The committee of conference have not agreed to the follow- 
ing amendments of the Senate: 
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On No. 3, relating to allowances of enlisted men while ab- 
sent from their permanent-duty stations in a pay status. 
On No. 7, relating to the appropriation for regular supplies 
of the Army. 
On Nos. 10 and 11, relating to the appropriation for Army 
transportation. 
On No. 12, appropriating an unexpended balance of $600,000 
for the purchase of horses. 
On No. 22, relating to the employment of consulting engi- 
neers at experimental stations of the Air Service. 
On No. 28, relating to the employment of consulting engi- 
neers by the Ordnance Department. 
On No. 80, appropriating $25,000 for completing agricultural 
research experiments in exterminating the cotton-boll weevil. 
On No, 34, relating to the appropriation for travel of Regu- 
lar Army personnel in connection with the National Guard. 
On No. 48, increasing the limit of cost for the completion of 
the survey of the Tennessee River and its tributaries and ex- 
tending the survey. 
D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
II. E. BARBOUR, 
FRANK CLAGUE, 
BEN JOHNSON, 
T. W. Harrison, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, this appropriation bill as it 
left the House carried a total of $339,616,367.16. The Senate 
added thereto in direct appropriations the sum of $3,537,126, 
and in addition thereto, by reason of the enactment of legisla- 
tion by Congress after the passage of the act by the Senate, 
there has been added to the bill a total of $1,250,000 because 
of two construction items. One was placed in the bill by the 
Senate and one was placed in the bill on the floor of the House 
for new construction at Scofield Barracks and at Camp Lewis, 
Wash. Originally it was provided that the moneys for these 
projects were to be derived from sales of surplus real estate 
before the funds were deposited in the Treasury. By subse- 
quent act of Congress they have been transferred into the 
military-post construction fund which has been set up in the 
Treasury. So that these amounts have been thereby made 
direct appropriations; and in addition thereto the Senate has 
reappropriated the sum of $1,200,000 of unexpended balances, 
whieh increased the total amount in conference between the 
two Houses to $5,987,126. If the conference report is adopted, 
as recommended by your conferees, the bill will carry a total 
of $342,609,611.16, which represents an increase over the Bud- 
get of $2,865,000, aside from the two construction items. I 
might say for the information of the House that since the 
passage of this bill by the House and the Senate the Budget 
has approved a bill pending in this body which authorizes the 
construction at Scofield Barracks and Camp Lewis, so that it 
can not be properly said that this amount of $1,250,000 is an 
increase over the Budget. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. With reference to amendment numbered 
14, I do not think the report is quite clear as to whether the 
Senate amendment is retained. The real change made in the 
Senate was substituting the word “toward” for the word 
„for.“ Is that change agreed to? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That change is agreed to, because it was 
evident it would require more money than the House provided 
to complete the project, and the conferees were desirous of 
permitting the completion of the project. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Strictly, the amendment goes a little 
beyond the amendment of the Senate? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Beyond the House. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No; the conference report goes beyond 
the amendment of the Senate in changing language which is 
not in disagreement. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We were compelled, for reasons just stated, 
to make the change, so that the money could be taken from the 
military-post construction fund, because the funds from which 
the House had directed it to be taken had since been transferred 
to the Treasury. We were compelled to make those changes, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I am not sure that I understand the status of 
the completion of the hospital at Seofield Barracks. Is this 
the situation, that since they put in that item in the House 
and made it payable, immediately available, out of the surplus 
funds on hand that had not been covered into the Treasury, the 
Congress has passed a bill creating the post-construction fund? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Les. 
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Mr. WINGO. The former fund was not now available, so 
that the bill has been amended to make that item now payable 
out of the post-construction fund which has recently by law 
been set up in the Treasury. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Where the moneys the House attempted to 
make available have since been transferred. 

Mr, WINGO. And the effect is that whereas it was theoreti- 
cally impossible to start construction at once, the only change 
really would be to simply provide for the completion, commenc- 
ing with the beginning of the next fiscal year, July 1. 

Mr, ANTHONY. And the addition of the word “foward” 
makes it possible for the use of even more money than the 
House provided to complete the project at Scofield Barracks. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, the net effect would be that 
the War Department is authorized and money is appropriated, 
so that, commencing with the new fiscal year, they have au- 
pei and funds to complete that hospital at Scofield Bar- 
racks? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; to be immediately available. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY, Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I wanted to ask the gentleman 
in reference to amendments Nos. 38 and 39. 

Mr. MADDEN, Before the gentleman from Kansas answers 
that, will the gentleman withhold a moment? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Appropriations, I submit for printing under the rule the con- 
ference report on the independent offices appropriation bill, the 
bill H. R. 9341. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana submits the 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 9341) for printing under 
the rule. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9341) making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed. 
WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In reference to items 83 and 39 
I notice there is a disagreement with the Senate, and that the 
Senate yielded to the House conferees on the question of the 
increase of mileage for reserve officers; that is, regular officers 
assigned to reserve officers’ work. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. That is for additional money for 
travel in addition to funds available for regular officers on duty 
with the reserve. The Senate yielded on that item. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In reference to the item No, 39, 
fixing the expenditures from the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Sorps allowance for transportation, the Senate yielded on that. 
The Senate provision carried $15,000 and the House provision 
only $100. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Senate yielded on all the items cover- 
ing the cost of the rifle matches. The amendment that the 
gentleman refers to concerns the item in reference to travel for 
rifle teams of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps to Camp 
Perry this summer. In this bill all appropriations for holding 
rifle matches this summer are eliminated. It is the plan of the 
department to hold such rifle matches biennially instead of 
every year. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It will not be used? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; it will not be used. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. It is the policy of the depart- 
ment to have these matches biennially instead of annually? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman give the House the exact 
amount now for appropriations for military activities and those 
for nonmilitary activities? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Of this entire amount that the bill carries, 
$342,000,000, a little over $77,000,000 is for nonmilitary activi- 
ties. I might say to the House that the two items on which 
the House conferees yielded included one for over a million 
dollars, restoring the laundries that are now operated in the 
Army. The House cut them out; the Budget recommended it. 
While this increases the total of the bill, it does not mean the 
laundries cost us all of that amount of money, because that 
amount is returned to the Treasury in the receipts from this 
laundry service. The service supposedly pays for itself. 
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The other matter that I wanted te bring to the attention of 
the House is a reappropriation of unexpended funds amounting 
to $600,000 for purchase of horses by the Army. It was an 
amendment by the Senate, to which the House conferees agreed. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas rose, 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Les. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman wants his linen 
washed, I will wait. k 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Did the Budget recommend the discon- 
tinuance of this laundry service? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CHENDGLOM. And the conferees have yielded? 

Mr. ANTHONY. They yielded to the restoration of the item 
by the Senate. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman think it a good 
thing for the Government to be in the Iaundry business? 

Mr. ANTHONY. In some instances it is a bad thing, but, 
generally speaking, it is for the good of the Army. The Gov- 
ernment charges $1.75 a month to the enlisted men for all their 
laundry work. That gives him a good, clean laundry service 
at a reasonable expenditure of money. On the other hand, 
the Government is undoubtedly competing at some Army posts 
with near-by civilian laundries, and perhaps in some places at 
prices not sufficient to cover all cost and overhead. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And the cost charged to the Government 
is not sufficient to cover all expenses, including the overhead? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The statement is made to us that the 
moneys collected do pay all the charges for this laundry 
service. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I should not think so. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We yielded to the Senate on this item with 
the understanding with the Senate conferees that they would 
conyey to the War Department that it was our desire that a 
charge be made for this service sufficiently high to cover all 
overhead costs, so that there would be no possibility of a defi- 
ciency or the using up of any part of the appropriation being 
made for that purpose. ; 

Mr. DYER. Do they assign enlisted men to this work? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; it is done by civilian labor. 

Mr. DYER. Is any of it done by enlisted men? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Only in the Disciplinary Barracks. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I hope we can get away from that. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think that was the idea when the War 
Department eliminated the item. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I hope the Army will continue 
this activity. They are not in business. They are attending 
to their own business. I do not see why the Army should 
refuse to carry on this laundry simply for the benefit of some 
private concern that makes money out of the enlisted men. 
I think you might as well hire the food cooks and everything 
else to be done by outsiders if you adopt this principle that 
the Army can not do anything except march around on parade. 

Now, as to amendment No. 1, what particular individual in 
the office of the Secretary of War was this intended to benefit? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not know what particular individual 
this will cover, but it is a clause carried in all appropriation 
bills this year which will permit an increase in pay of certain 
chiefs, Where there is only one in a classification an increase 
is now prohibited, but this will permit, in certain cases, these 
chiefs of bureaus to receive an increase. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In other words, the effect of this 
Senate amendment, to which the House conferees have agreed, 
is to provide that for everybody else the rule shall be one way, 
but if a man happens to be the only one in his grade 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. I will say to the gentleman that it is 
just the opposite now. We passed legislation this year or last 
year under which these chiefs could receive no increase what- 
ever, but those in grades under them could have an increase and 
have received increases, so we thought it no more than fair to 
permit a reasonable increase for these chiefs. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And the gentleman fs doing that 
in an appropriation bill when the other was fixed by statute. 

Mr. ANTHONY, No; it was all fixed in appropriation bills, 
I will say to the gentleman; it was all fixed by limitation. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman does not know 
who this particular individual is. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think it is intended to broadly cover a 
number of them. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I notice that the Senate provi- 
sion for the expenses of selected officers and enlisted men of 
the National Guard incident to attendance at military service 
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schools carried an appropriation of $400,000, whereas the House 
provision carried $308,000 and it was set at $350,000 by the 
5 Just what does that cut involve from the Senate 
gures? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Well, it means that it ts the desire of the 
Senate that a larger number of National Guard officers shall be 
sent to the various service schools, and the House met them 
halfway on the matter. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. How does the appropriation in 
the report compare with the appropriation of the present year? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think it practically restores the appro- 
priation for the current year. If J am not mistaken I think the 
estimate of the Budget was a cut. Three hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars is the figure of the current year. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then there is an increase of 
$25,000 over the current year? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The eonference. report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 3: Page 10 of the bill, Line 20, strike out the fol- 
lowing language: “ Provided, That hereafter during concert tours ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War members of the United States Army 
Band, the service hand of the United States Army, shall suffer no loss 
of allowances,” and insert the following: “ Provided, That hereafter 
enlisted men entitled to receive allowances for quarters and subsistence 
Shall continue, while their permanent stations remain unchanged, to 
receive such allowances while sick in hospital or absent from their 
permanent-duty stations in a pay status: Provided further, That allow- 
ances for subsistence shall not accrue to such an enlisted man while 
he is in fact being subsisted at Government expense,” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves to re- 
cede ig concur with an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment Ne. 3: In lieu of the matter inserted by the Senate 
amendment insert the following: “Provided, That hereafter enlisted 
men, including the members of the United States Army Band, entitled 
to receive allowances for quarters and subsistence shall continue, while 
thetr permanent stations remain unehanged, to receive such allowances 
while sick in hospital or absent from their permanent-duty stations in 
a pay status: Provided further, That allowances for subsistence shall 
not accrue to such an enlisted man while he is in fact being subsisted 
at Government expense.” 


Mr, ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, the effect of this amendment 
is to broaden the amendment which was put in the bill on the 
floor of the House, the provision offered by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], so that it now applies to all enlisted 
eres all branches of the Army and not only to the Army 

nd, 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. What difference is there between the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman and the Senate amendment? 
I could net catch the distinction. 

Mr. ANTHONY. As the amendment was adopted by the 
House it applied only to the men of the Army Band when they 
were absent from their permanent. stations but on a duty 
status. As broadened by the Senate, and to which the House 
conferees haye agreed, it applies to all enlisted men of the 
Army who may be absent from their stations under orders, 
say, but while absent they are now unable to recelve a rental 
allowance, which, under the law, they are entitled to receive 
if at their regular stations. The amendment, as I say, broad- 
mse? the effect of the House amendment and we considered 

fair. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? _ 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the proposed amendment cover the 
purpose of the House amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Woonnuml, that these allowances should 
not be lost during concert tours approved by the Secretary of 
War? = 

Mr. ANTHONY, It does cover that, and, as I say, covers 
all entisted men of the Army when on such a duty status. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In the House bill the words “the service 
band of the United States Army” were only a matter of de- 
scription, as I understand it, and therefore were not necessary, 
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Mr. ANTHONY. I think it was the intention of the House 
to give some recognition to the Army Band. This is the first 
time the Army Band has ever been mentioned in legislation, 
and this does that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But the elimination of those words, 
“the service band of the United States Army,” in no way limits 
the purpose of the amendment? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. That is purely descriptive. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 7: On page —, line 2, strike out “ $11,634,391 ” and 
insert In lieu thereof $11,965,986," 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves to re- 
cede and concur with an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 7: In lien of the sum proposed, insert $11,964,391. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Kansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 10: On page 24, line 9, strike out “$14,467,580” 
and insert in lien thereof “ 14,577,718.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves to 
recede and concur with an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed, insert $14,526,230. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, before the House votes on 
this amendment, I ask unanimous consent that it vote on 
No. 11, because the amendment I have offered contains an item 
of $30,000 to provide for the transportation of troops to cele- 
brate the auniversary of the Battle of the Little Big Horn, 
and the authorization therefor is contained in amendment 
No. il. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
amendment No, 11. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 11: Page 24, line 13, insert “and of the said sum 
of $14,577,718, $30,000 shall be immediately available for transporta- 
tion of troops to and from the celebration commemorating the fiftieth 
annlyersary of the Battle of the Little Big Horn, and $11,000 shall be 
immediately available toward defraying expenses in connection with 
the national rifle match.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves to re- 
cede and concur with an amendment which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In Heu of the matter inserted by said amendment Insert the follow- 
ing: “And of the said sum of $14,526,230, $30,000 shall be immediately 
available for transportation of troops to and from the celebration 
commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of the Little 
Big Horn.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. 
amendment No, 10. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas with reference to amendment No. 10. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas with regard to amendment No. 11. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 12: Page 25, line 16, insert “and in addition 
thereto the sum of $600,000 of the unexpended balances of the appro- 
priation for ‘arming, equipping, and training the National Guard, 
1924,’ is hereby reappropriated and made ayailable for the fiscal year 
1927 for the purchase of horses, 1,000 of which shall be delly- 
ered to the National Guard: Provided,” 


Mr. Speaker, I now ask for a vote on 
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Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves to re- 
cede and concur with an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 6 of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“be,” insert the following; “procured locally by National Guard 
officers wheneyer practicable, and shall be.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, just a word in explanation 
of this amendment. It is provided that 1,000 of these horses 
shall be for the use of the National Guard. When the Army 
buys horses it purchases them in different parts of the country 
and then ships them to remount stations, where they are con- 
ditioned and trained for perhaps six months. The expense 
of transporting them back and forth to these stations is quite 
large. It would amount to $50 or $60 an animal before the 
National Guard would receiye it. Your committee felt it was 
perfectly feasible that where a National Guard unit needed a 
replacement of one or two or three horses that they could be 
purchased locally by National Guard officers, probably at much 
lower prices than the Government would pay for them; and, at 
least, we would save the freight cost Involved in shipping 
them back and forth to the remount stations. We have there- 
fore offered this language to which the Senate has agreed, 
and the War Department advises us it is perfectly practicable 
to carry out this provision. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand it, you propose to authorize 
the purchase of 1,000 horses for the National Guard, to be 
kept by the National Guard at their home stations, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. For illustration, the National Guard of Ar- 
kansas will keep these horses at Little Rock? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Wherever there is a battery located you 
will probably find from 24 to 82 horses with the local battery. 
It may be that some of these horses are getting too old or are 
crippled up and need to be replaced. One thousand horses 
will be distributed to such organizations, 

Mr. WINGO. What is the extraordinary occasion that re- 
quires such a large number of additional horses other than 
the 1,000 horses? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that the horses 
of the Army are getting very old. We have purchased very 
few horses since the Great War. I think the average age of 
all the horses must now be about 14 years. That is pretty 
old for horses. 

Mr. WINGO. How many horses does the Army have out- 
side of the Cavalry? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Including the Cavalry, about 37,000. . 

Mr. WINGO. They have got more outside of the Cavalry 
than they have in, have they not? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It was felt that it was necessary to put 
in some young horses to properly equip the different branches 
of the seryice, and we began that policy last year. 

Mr. WINGO. Would it not be cheaper to do away with 
some of the horses used outside of the Cavalry and to use 
Ford trucks? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Motors are used in the Army considerably, 
but in my judgment they never will entirely supplant the 
horse. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman has frequently seen a hack or 
bus go along the street drawn by Army horses or mules, where 
it would have been more eccnomical and more satisfactory to 
the persons being transported if they had had a motor. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; but the gentleman will not see Army 
mules used on the street very often now; they are practically 
disappearing, as regards use for ordinary transportation. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Which is the cheaper? 

Mr. ANTHONY. You can maintain a car cheaper. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But the distributing points in the big 
cities are going back to the horse and wagon because it is 
cheaper. 

Mr. WINGO. What is the life of an Army mule, if the 
gentleman knows? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I do not know. 

Mr. WINGO. It is about half the life of a Ford, I under- 
stand, and the corn or oats for a mule costs more than gas 
for a truck. 

Mr. SPEAKS. If the gentleman will yield, I am interested 
to know how there came to be such a large unexpended 
balance? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That rather puzzled the committee, too, 
and the question was asked during the hearings whether it was 
the policy of the War Department to deliberately withhold 
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the expenditure of money which Congress had appropriated for 
National Guard activities. We were told that it was not, but 
as the hearings developed we found it undoubtedly had been 
done in several instances, because we found unexpended bal- 
ances from the previous years. Some of them was money origi- 
nally appropriated in 1923. We had reappropriated it for the 
same purpose in 1925, and it is still available, and now we are 
reappropriating it for an entirely different purpose from what 
it was first appropriated for. 

There is no question but what the War Department in some 
cases reserves to itself the right to say whether it will expend 
money appropriated. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Absolutely with premeditation and disregard 
for the explicit instructions of Congress. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think possibly they exercise their wisdom 
as to using the money we appropriate. 

Mr. SPEAKS. In the meantime National Guard units are 
appealing for Federal recognition, and Federal recognition 
would mean—— 

Mr. ANTH@NY. Let me say that I think that these items 
were appropriated for specific purposes, such as training camps 
and the pay of the guard, and they were unable to expend it all 
for the purpose, and the items could only be expended for that 
particular activity. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle 
man from Kansas to recede and concur with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPPAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 22, page 38, line 15: Strike ont the following 
language: For the services of such consulting engineers at experi- 
mental stations of the Alr Service as the Secretary of War may 
deem necessary, including necessary traveling expenses,” and insert 
“for the services of not more than four consulting engineers at experi- 
mental stations of the Air Service as the Secretary of War may deem 
necessary, at rates of pay to be fixed by him not to exceed $50 a day 
for not exceeding 50 days each and necessary traveling expenses, in- 
cluding a per diem not to exceed $4 in lieu of subsistence: Provided, 
That amounts heretofore paid or obligated for such services and ex- 
penses are hereby authorized and yalidated.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Kansas what real necessity there is for consulting engi- 
neers at $50 a day. I notice that later on there are four engi- 
neers provided for at the same price. The Government is 
spending a good deal of money to educate engineers, and why is 
this necessary to employ engineers at this big per diem? 

Mr. ANTHONY. This is not employing engineers in the 
commonly accepted term; it is taking men specially skilled in a 
special branch of service; for instance, the Air Service or the 
Ordnance Department, It is due to a ruling of the comptroller. 
The comptroller ruled that we could not expend more than the 
maximum of $7,500 salary a year for one expert, and the per 
diem should be pro rata. The War Department finds it dif- 
cult to get highly technical advisers at less than $50 a day. 

Mr. BYRNS. Are these engineers to be civilians, or are they 
to be taken from the list of retired engineers now on the pay 
roll of the Government? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think most of the experts are from the col- 
leges of the country, men very well known in their special 
line. 

Mr. BYRNS. Can the gentleman tell who is employed now, 
and whether or not all that are now employed or expected to 
be employed are taken from the civilian ranks, or will they 
come from the retired list? 

Mr. ANTHONY. There is nothing in the hearings that the 
House held to cover that subject. There is something in the 
Senate hearings about it. 

Mr. BYRNS. Is it not a fact that the academy at West 
Point is devoting some of its time and energy to educating 
engineers in the Army who haye this special technical experi- 
ence, or who ought to have it as a four years’ course? Are they 
not teaching ordnance and the Air Service? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I know the gentleman realizes that these 
men are highly specialized men in their lines, that they can 
only get the high degree of knowledge that they have years 
after they graduate from an educational institution, and they 
give the Government information and advice that is only ob- 
tained after years of special study of these special lines. 

Mr. BYRNS. I understand the gentleman is unable to give 
the House any assurance that all these engineers will be 
civilians? 


Mr. ANTHONY. Oh, I think that all will be civilians, un- 
questionably. 


Mr. BYRNS. I understood the gentleman to say that most 


of them would be. 

Mr, ANTHONY. Oh, none of the money goes to the officers 
= 3 Army. It is all to secure this highly specialized technical 
advice. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUW. I understood the gentleman to say that they 
were to be taken from the colleges. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Some from the colleges; that is, they are 
men who are probably professors in technical institutions. 

Mr. ROMJUE. That is the point that I wanted to make. I 
did not know whether the gentleman referred to students or 
professors, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, this will give some informa- 
tion. I read from the hearings before the Senate. General 
Williams, Chief of Ordnance, is testifying, and he says: 


Major General Witu1aAMs. In connection with developmental work in 
the Ordnance Department, there is a subject different from the one 
that I bave been talking about that I would like to bring up, if 1 may, 
please, 

It is necessary for us in our work to employ experts from time to 
time to whom we pay a daily rate. They are not permanent em- 
ployees, and the rate that we pay varies from $30 to $50 and $60 a 
day for these specialists, 

We have, for instance, a Doctor Moulton, of the University of 
Chicago, a mathematician, that gives us his advice on ballistic studies. 
He was with us during the war and did excellent work in the matter 
of ballistics, 

Then we have Professor Stewart, of the University of Iowa, in the 
development of sound-locating apparatus, and Professor Hull, at Dart- 
mouth, who does some work for us on wind-tunnel experiments. Then 
we have a metallurgist at the Watertown Arsenal, Doctor Langenburg, 
r works in our laboratory tbere and really is the head and director 
of it. 

Now, the comptroller has ruled that we can not pay any of these 
men more than $20.83 a day, and his ruling is based upon the classifi- 
cation act. He says the maximum per diem rate is determined by 
dividing the maximum annual rate that can be paid under the classi- 
fication net, which is $7,500, by 12 to get the monthly payment and 
then by 30 for the per diem rate, so that the maximum that we can 
pay is $20.83 a day, and we simply can not get these gentlemen to give 
their services for that sum. 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I am very much surprised to 
learn that, with the course of instruction given to Army 
officers and engineers at West Point, it is necessary for the 
Government, in the Department of Ordnance in particular, 
to have to go to the outside and pay civilians $50 a day in 
order to do the job I thought the engineers of the Army were 
educated and trained to do while going to West Point at the 
expense of the Government. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the gentleman understands, for 
instance, that in the Air Service it is absolutely necessary to 
get the benefit of the advice of some of the most highly special- 
ized construction engineers that there are in the country in 
that line of work. It would be impossible te get that advice 
within the confines of the Army personnel. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 28: Page 53, after line 1, insert: “ Provided, That 
the Ordnance Department is hereby authorized to employ under its 
various appropriations not exceeding four consulting engineers as the 
Secretary of War may deem necessary at rates of pay to be fixed by 
him not to exceed $50 a day for not exceeding 50 days each and neces- 
sary traveling expenses, including a per diem not to exceed $4 in lieu 
of subsistence: Provided further, That amounts heretofore pald or ob- 
ligated for such services and expenses are hereby authorized and vali- 
dated.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 30: Page 60, line 8, strike out “ $1,207,980" and 
insert: “$1,232,980, of which sum not to exceed $25,000 may be used 
in completing agricultural research experiments in exterminating the 
cotton boll weevil.” 
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Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to reeede and concur 
With an amendment, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 
The Clerk read’ as follows: 


Mr. ANTHONY moves to recede and concur in Senate amendment No. 
80 with the following amendment: In lieu of the matter inserted. by 
said amendment insert the following: “$1,232,980, of which sum not 
to exceed $25,000 shall remain available until October 1, 1927, and may 
be used in completing agricultural research experiments in exterminat- 
ing the cotton boll weevil.” 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY.. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, L remember that this 
same: appropriation was under consideration last year; and at 
that time I took occasion to ask the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. AwrHony] some questions about it. I live in a district 
where cotton is the large staple erop: Texas, as the gentleman 
knows, is the largest cotton-growing State; I am anxious: for 
everything that can be done to exterminate the boll weevil, 
but it seems to me a perfectly ridiculous thing for the War 
Department to be engaged in experimenting in exterminating 
the boll weevil. We have a bureau in the Department of Agri- 
culture that spends annualiy large sums of money for that 
purpose. It has a body of trained experts and they have done 
much good work in demonstrating how the ravages of the boll 
weevil may be combated. I had hoptd that the committee 
would not continue this War Department appropriation. It 
seems to me that it is wholly wasted, and even though it be but 
$25,000; why should the Committee on Appropriations year 
after year continue an activity of that sort, which T think every 
Member of the House must realize is a foolish thing to do? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, this amendment was agreed 
to. The House bill carries no provision of this kind. We 
yielded to the Senate on this item at the request of Senators 
from cotton-growing States, who felt as I feel about this mat- 
ter, that the Chemical Warfare Service of the Army has un- 
doubtedly done some very valuable work along the line of dis- 
covering chemicals and combinations of chemicals Which are 
proving effective against the cotton-boll weevil. General Fries 
tells: us that he feels the money has been well expended that 
we have previously appropriated: 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Of course. I have never heard one 
of these officers say to the contrary. They always boost their 
own work and ask that the appropriation be continued: 

Mr, ANTHONY. The Army has at Aberdeen, Md., probably 
the greatest chemical laboratory im the country, and is best 
fitted. to study the effect of these poisonous chemicals on insect: 
life of any department of the Government. While I agree with, 
the gentleman that it is not an activity that the War Depart- 
ment should properly undertake, yet,. having that great chem- 
ical organization: at Aberdeen, it seems to me good. judgment. 
to let them: go ahead on this. í 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
mittee to continue this activity from year to year by the War 
Department? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Well, I will say this: That the committee 
is only human and it yields: to pressure from the cotton- 
growing States respeeting this item. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Well, Mr. Speaker, I come from a 
cotton-growing State and a cotton-growing district and am 
deeply interested in the welfare of the cotton industry, but L 
certainly would question the wisdom of this proposition. 
Especially when we have a Department of Agriculture with 
Iarge forces of experts engaged year after year in efforts to 
exterminate the boll weevil. Any waste of public funds is 
wrong, even though the amount is not large. I protest against 
this item and it certainly is not going to be agreed to by my 
vote. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker; will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: ANTHONY. Yes. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


Mr. RAGON. I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas | 


this question, and also the gentleman from Kansas: Ts not this 
appropriation used by the War Department in conjunction with 
the Agricultural Department? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Well, even if that is: true, it is; not 
an activity that the War Department ought to be engaged in. 

Mr. RAGON. As I understand, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment takes these chemical experts and this apparatus that 
they haye here and uses them in collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I remember the Secretary of Agriculture 
once showed some films in which it appeared that they were 
using’ airplanes furnished by the War Department. This was 
merely an illustration of cooperation between the departments, 
as I understood, along another line, 1 do not think the War 


Well, is it the purpose ef the com- 
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Department takes the initiative in this, but simply cooperates 
with the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The eustomary way to handle such things: 
as this would be for the appropriation to be made to the 
Department of Agriculture and authority given that depart- 
ment for the transfer of funds if necessary from that depart- 
ment to the War Department and the use ef their experts. 
That would obviate the danger that the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Brack] very well emphasizes—of duplication and would 
insure the cooperation between the two departments that the 
gentieman from Arkansas: [Mr. Racon] speaks of. There 
should be provision for the transfer of funds. I imagine the 
reason it is not done in this case is because some Senators 
are on the job. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, I 
think the gentleman is correct in His last statement. Is not 
this the fact in regard to this matter, that the Department of 
Agriculture carries a large sum for the extermination of the 
boll weevil? Would it require an extra appropriation’ simply 
by adopting the suggestion of the gentleman fi®m Michigan 
[Mr. Cnawron]? Could we not authorize the Department of 
Agriculture to devote itself to the purpose indicated? 

Mr. CRAMTON: So. far as the bell weevil is concerned) 
there would be the same practical effect if that other appro- 
priation were used. If necessary, we could. carry some wu- 
thorization for transfer of funds, 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is my understanding that the Agrienl- 
tural appropriation bill contained an item of that kind, which 
was stricken out in conference. I hope the gentleman from 
Texas has noted the fact that the language of the appropria- 
tion says this money shall be used in completing the job. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; but probably different language: 
will be used in the next appropriation. bill as an excuse to 
continue it, and for the reason that I opposed it a year ago 
und expressed the hope that it would be discontinued—if the: 
gentleman will yield to me further—I want new. to express 
my protest. I am going to vote against the amendment and, 
against. the motion to recede and eoncur, and I hope the House 
will decline: to recede and eoncur and let the committee of 
conference go back and insist on their disagreement to this 
Waste of $25,000, and insist that it go out. of the bill. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. I simply want to take up what 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Racon] suggested, and 
that is the cooperative work between the Department of Agri- 
culture and the War Department relative to the boll-weevil 
control. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] refers to 
the item of $40,000 which was appropriated a year ago, pro- 
viding for cooperation between the Department of Agriculture 
and the War Department. relative to insect control by the use 
of airplanes. However that was adopted, it saved money to 
the Treasury, because the War Department had the airplanes 
‘and the Department of Agriculture had the entomologists and 
‘the other branches of the service. 

The experiments on insect control by the use of airplane have 
been developed to such an extent that now in various portions 
of the cotton belt and that of fruit production in Georgia pri- 
vate corporations have been organized and are dusting thou- 
sands of acres of cotton and of orchards of various fruits. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If the gentleman will yield, I do not 
want to get the two questions confused. The matter that the 
gentleman is. referring to has no connection. with this expense. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. It refers to what the gentleman 
suggested as to duplication between the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the War Department. It works. out successfully some- 
times wlien activities are coordinated, and I think the gentle- 
man from Texas fails to distinguish between coordination and 
duplication. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
whether there is any information on the question of whether 
the Chemical Warfare fund would be used on the corn borer? 
| Mr. ANTHONY. No. 

Mr. WINGO rose. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
appreciate the difficulties that confront the very able chairman 
of the committee in charge of the hill. Some cotton. Senators 
have put this on the bill and are insisting on its retention. I 
am not criticizing my friend from Kansas and I am not criti- 
cizing; General Fries, who is a very able officer; but as one rep- 
resenting a. cotton constituency, I am not going to be humili- 
ated by sitting here quietly and accepting a lot of political 
bunk. 

My cotton farmers do not want public funds squandered. in 
any such extravagant and nonsensical way as having the 
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chemical divisiof of the Army tell them how to exterminate 
the boll weevil. I will tell you the kind of a boll weevil this is 
intended to exterminate. It is a political boll weevil. [Ap- 
plause.] That is all on earth it is. 

I have never asked this House during all of my service here, 
and I shall never ask it, to do something to aid the cotton farm- 
ers unless I am convinced personally it is both practical and 
deserving. 

Gentlemen, it is humiliating to have the cotton people of the 
South put in the attitude of wanting the Federal Treasury to 
spend $25,000 for a bunch of Army experts out here somewhere 
experimenting on chemicals to kill the boll weevil. 

The Agricultural Department has chemists who can give us 
the chemical formulas. They can do it, and it is absurd to say 
that you are going to ask the War Department to chase down 
the boll weevil. It would be about as practical to order out 
the Cavalry and have it attempt to catch each weevil and pull 
off its left hind leg. 

Gentlemen, I will be perfectly frank with you. This is a 
piece of political bunk, and I do not want any man to vote for 
it because he thinks he wants to help the cotton growers of 
the South. This is to kill the political boll weevil of some 
southern politician. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Kansas to recede and concur with an 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Winco) there were—ayes 41, noes 26. x 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers, 

The SPEAKER. Those in favor of ordering tellers will rise 
and stand until counted. [After counting.] Fourteen gentle- 
man haye risen, not a sufficient number, and tellers are refused, 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 34, page 70, line 3, strike out “$300,000” and 
insert “ $375,000,” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move tọ recede and con- 
eur with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves to re- 
cede and concur with an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANTHONY moves to recede from Senate amendment No. 84, 
and concur therein with the following amendment: In lien of the 
matter inserted by the Senate amendment insert the following: 
“$310,000: Provided, That not to exceed $2,000 of this sum shall be 
expended for travel of officers of the War Department General Staff 
in connection with the National Guard.” ; 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 48, page 95, insert in line 1: “The limit of cost 
fixed for the completion of the survey of the Tennessee River and its 
tributaries as recommended in House Document No. 319, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, second session, is hereby increased to $790,800 and the sur- 
vey extended to include tributaries with a drainage area of about 100 
square miles, and the funds for the prosecution of this work within 
the limit above set out may be allotted from appropriations hereto- 
fore, herein, or hereafter made by Congress for the improvement, pres- 
ervation, and maintenance of rivers and harbors: Provided, That re- 
ports of such survey or surveys may be made to the Congress from 
time to time, but the Engineer Department shall not give out informa- 
tion as to sald surveys to other persons until after a report, partial 
or final, shall be made to the Congress.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur. 
The motion was agreed to. 


CONDUCT OF JUDGE GEORGE W. ENGLISH 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I submit a resolution from the 
sudiciary Committee with reference to the impeachment pro- 
feedings. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania pre- 
sents a privileged report, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 201 

Resolved, That EARL C. MICHENER, W. D. Bows, Ira G. HERSEY, 
C. ELLIS MOORE, GEORGE R. Stopss, Harron W. SUMNERS, ANDREW J, 
MENTAGUE, JOHN N. TILLMAN, and FRED H. Dominick, Members of this 
House, be, and they are hereby, appointed managers to conduct the 
impeachment against George W. English, United States district judge 
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for the eastern district of Illinois: that said managers are hereby in- 
structed to appear before the Senate of the United States and at the 
bar thereof in the name of the House of Representatives and of all 
the people of the United States to impeach the said George W. English 
of misdemeanors in office and to exhibit to the Senate of the United 
States the articles of impeachment against said judge which have 
been agreed upon by the House; and that the said managers do 
demand that the Senate take order tor the appearance of said George 
W. English to answer said impeachment, and demand his impeachment, 
conviction, and removal from office. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I submit another resolution 
rere the sending of notice to the Senate of the action of the 

ouse. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 204 


Resolved, That a message be sent to the Senate to inform them that 
this House has impeached George W. English, United States district 
judge for the eastern district of Illinois for misdemeanors in office, and 
that the House has adopted articles of impeachment against said 
George W. English, judge as aforesald, which the managers on the part 
of the House have been directed to carry to the Senate, and that EARL 
C. MICHENER, W. D. Bols, Ina G. HERSEY, C. ELLIS MOORE, GEORGE R. 
STOBBS, Harron W. SUMNERS, ANDREW J. MONTAGUE, JOHN N. TILL- 
MAN, and Fren H. Dominick, Members of this House, have been 
appointed such managers. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I submit another resolution 
from the Judiciary Committee covering the expenses. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 205 


Resolved, That the managers on the part of the House in the matter 
of the impeachment of George W. English, United States district judge 
for the eastern district of Illinois, be, and they are hereby, authorized 
to employ legal, clerical, and other necessary assistants and to incur 
such expenses as may be necessary in the preparation and conduct of 
the case, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House on vouch- 
ers approved by the managers, and the managers have power to send 
for persons and papers, and also that the managers have authority to 
file with the Secretary of the Senate, on the part of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, any subsequent pleadings which they shall deem necessary, 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, is there not to be a limit 
placed upon the expenditures authorized by this resolution? 

Mr. GRAHAM. There never has been. A resolution in this 
form has been the one adopted heretofore. 

Mr. HASTINGS. In former impeachments, then, there has 
never been a limit placed upon the amount that those repre- 
senting the House have been authorized to expend? 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is my recollection, sir. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is there a limit on the number of attor- 
neys who may be employed by the committee, or is it left in 
their discretion? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I doubt if there will be any attorneys em- 
ployed in this case. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I understood from the reading of the reso- 
lution they are authorized to employ legal assistance. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes; legal assistance. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does that contemplate the employment of 
attorneys to assist the managers in prosecuting the case before 
the Senate? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I would think so. It has been done. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is that in contemplation in this case? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I can not tell. That is a matter for the 
managers whom you have selected. I think we can safely trust 
this board of managers to conduct this matter in a spirit of 
economy and fairness and in an effort to do justice. 

Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. Speaker, just one word further. I 
am not on the Committee on the Judiciary, but it does seem to 
me the House ought to put some limit upon these expenditures, 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I object. I think this 
ought to be considered by the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution is a privileged resolution. 
The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PENSIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Futter] for 30 
minutes, [Applause.] 
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Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 


‘am for pensions. If it did not cost so much, I would be for 
more pensions; but it occurs to me that there must be a limit 
somewhere, and in granting pensions we must take into con- 
sideration where the money is coming from to pay the pensions. 
We must take into consideration the fact that whenever we 
pay out money to one class of people we must collect that 
money from other people. The Government has no money of 
its own except as it raises it by taxation of the people, and 
there are two sides to the question of pensions. 

We want to do what we should do for the men who have 
defended the flag, who have fonght the battles of the country. 
For them and for their dependents we can hardly do too much, 
but we must take into consideration the fact that whatever 
we pay out, the money must be raised from some other source. 
I would be glad if we could give all the pensions that are asked 
by the Grand Army of the Republic for the survivors of the 
Civil War and for their widows and dependents; but I doubt 
very much whether under existing circumstances we ought to 
add from $60,000,000 to $100,000,000 a year to the pension roll 
at this session of Congress. 

I know I am criticized severely because as chairman of the 

Committee on Invalid Pensions no action has been taken during 
the present session of Congress to report a Civil War pension 
bill increasing pensions all along the line. It may be well, 
perhaps, for me to recite something of the pension legislation 
in the past few years. It has been my privilege to be a member 
of the Committee on Inyalid Pensions for something more than 
20 years, and for the past 7 years chairman of that committee. 
I know something of the legislation and what has been done 
during this time. 
' When I became a member of this committee, for instance, 
there was no service pension. There was no pension except 
for disability, or perhaps a part way service pension for dis- 
ability not incurred in the service. The pension of a private 
soldier at that time for disability not incurred in the service 
was from $6 to $12 a month; $12 a month for total disability 
and graded from $6 up. Even for disability incurred in the 
service the original pensions were for very small amounts. 
At different times during the years following bills have been 
passed and the pensions of the Civil War soldiers increased 
from time to time, based sometimes on age, sometimes on length 
of service, until the Sherwood dollar-a-day pension bill was 
passed, providing a pension for most of the veterans of $30 a 
month. 

And there the matter rested, so far as pensions for veterans 
Was concerned, until the act of May 1, 1920. That was the 
Fuller bill introduced by me as chairman of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, reported by the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, passed through the House under suspension of the rules, 
passed the Senate, and went to the President and became the 
act of May 1, 1920. That bill provided for a pension of $50 a 
month for every veteran of the Civil War who served 90 days 
or more, and if totally disabled, $72 a month. It was the most 
liberal service pension bill that ever was passed by any legis- 
lative body in the world. [Applause.] 

The pension of the widows of veterans at the time when I 
first became a member of that committee was $8 a month, 
provided they had less than $250 a year income; after a while 
it was increased to $12 a month and later by other legislation 
to $20, then to $25, and by the act of May 1, 1920, to $30 a 
month, without any property qualification. So that under that 
law every widow of a veteran of the Civil War, although not 
married to the veteran until 40 years after the close of the 
war, has a pension under that law of $30 a month. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield for 
an interruption? 

Mr. FULLER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Has the gentleman any statis- 
tics to show what proportion of the Civil War soldiers are 
receiving $72 a month? 

Mr. FULLER. I think a majority of them. Nearly all are 
getting or soon will get $72 a month. If they show they are 
go disabled to the extent of requiring personal attendance, they 
get $72. 

Now, I refer to this because of an attack made upon me by 
professional pension people of the National Tribune, a paper 
published in the city of Washington ostensibly in the interest 
of the veterans. I received a copy of that paper under date of 
April 1 by special delivery through the mail. On the first page 
is a picture of a cemetery and a funeral and grave and all the 
habiliments of mourning and the statement: 

Chairman FULLER is right. For these the increase is not necessary. 

Now, I resent that brutal thing. I resent the implication that 
J am responsible for the death of veterans ang widows, After 
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the service that I have rendered here, after what I have done, 
it is rank injustice from these people. [Applause.] 

They sent ont a circular under the date of March 30, a few 
days ago, to all of the old veterans in which they say that 
every line of pension legislation that has been written into the 
statute books of the United States for the past 40 years has 
been the direct result of the efforts of the National Tribune's 
boldly aggressive, unceasing, and untiring advocacy. They say 
the act of May 1, 1920, came after a long, hard fight made by 
the National Tribune for increases that would in a measure 
be commensurate with the high cost of living. They say 116,000 
Civil War survivors aml 235,000 Civil War widows are now 
receiving the benefit of this fight made for them by the National 
Tribune. 

Now that was the Fuller bill. [Applause.] That was the 
bill that I drafted and put through, and here I am held re- 
sponsible because the soldiers or veteraus and widows are 
dying in their old age. I am held responsible by that paper, 
and solely responsible because no bill has been reported out this 
session for a further general increase of Civil War pensions. 
They do not expect such a bill to pass. The longer they can 
keep the matter pending, the more claim they will make of 
what they are doing for the veterans and widows. They are 
more interested in getting cash from the veterans and widows 
than for them. Their claim of great influence in securing 
pension legislation is false. They say “Send your $2 for a 
year’s subscription now.“ [Laughter.] I say that every dol- 
lar- these people have gotten from the old soldiers and the 
widows for subscriptions has been gotten under false pre- 
tenses. I deny that they have been responsible for all pen- 
sion legislation, as they claim. If they ever had any influence 
on legislation at all, that influence was dissipated when they 
begged of all the old veterans and widows to contribute at least 
$1 apiece or from $1 to $5 for the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Pensions. They collected not less than $100,000 
from pensioners for the chairman of the Committee on Pen- 
sions. And then—I do not know what was done with that 
vast sum of money which they got from the widows and the 
veterans in a $1 and $5 contribution, ostensibly for the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Pensions—I do not know 
what was done with it. I do not know what kind of an ac- 
counting there was, but in their last letter, dated a few days 
ago, begging for financial assistance from veterans and widows 
to aid them in securing increases of pension, and after the 
last dollar of contributions to the Bursum fund was paid in, 
at the head of their circular letter appears the name “ National 
Tribune, Holm O. Bursum, president.“ Comment would be 
superfluous. What do you think of that? Then talk about 
influence on Congress! Why, Gen. Johnny Clem comes around 
here telling members of my committee how to force bills out 
of the committee, and tells them what to do—not that they 
want any more bills passed, but in order to get more sub- 
scriptions for that vile paper. Note this full-page advertisc- 
ment. Any paper that would publish that advertisement and 
send it into the homes of this country ought not to be per- 
mitted to go through the mails of the country. [Applause.] 
Look at the character of ads carried here in order to get 
money out of the old veterans. No decent paper would accept 
such ads at any price. I say the Post Office Department ought 
to take notice and see that the paper is suppressed from the 
mails for publishing indecent and obscene ads. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man permit a question? 

Mr. FULLER. What is it? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gentleman referred to 
Gen. John Clem? 

Mr. FULLER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does not the gentleman know 
that he entered the Union Army at the age of 10 years, and 
that for extraordinary bravery in the Battle of Shiloh was 
made a sergeant; that he not only served through that war 
but served through the Spanish-American War and through the 
World War? 

Mr. FULLER. And he is entitled to all credit for that, and 
I give him all that credit. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. FULLER. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Rogssion] yesterday, if I remember correctly, praised the 
editor, or one of the editors, of the Tribune. Then I under- 
stand the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FULLER] does not agree 
with his colleagne from Kentucky as to the work that is being 
done by the Tribune in advancing the cause of the pen- 
sioners? 

Mr. FULLER. I do not get the point. I do not get the gen- 
Ueman's question, 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. In view of the statements made on the 
floor here yesterday, I asked the gentleman whether or not he 
intends to condemn all of the editorial staff of the National 
Tribune? 

Mr. FULLER. I do not know who they are. 
Johnny Clem and I know John McElroy. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Just one other question. In the issue 
of April 1, from which the gentleman just read, there appears 
a letter from my colleague from Ohio [Mr. Roy G. FITZGERALD], 
in which he states that the clerk of our committee advised him 
to this effect: 

I called the clerk of the Invalid Pensions Committee, and he in- 
formed me that hearings were held on the Elliott bill, but that nothing 
further was done after the hearings were held. He explained that the 
reason that nothing further was being done was because the Increase 
did not seem necessary in the eyes of the members. 


I ask the gentleman, in connection with that, whether or not 
that quotation from Mr. Roy G. FITZGERALD'S letter correctly 
expresses the views of the individual members of the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions? 

Mr. FULLER. I do not know whether the clerk ever made 
any Such break as that. I doubt very much if he ever did. I 
can not answer for the opinions of individual members of the 
committee. So far as the chairman of that committee is con- 
cerned, he is in favor of granting all the pensions that can 
reasonably be granted to the veterans of the Civil War and 
their widows, and I am not opposing any increase that mem- 
bers of the committee or of the House may think justified. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Can the gentleman tell us at this time 
when the Invalid Pensions Commiitce will meet to consider 
the Elliott bill? 

Mr. FULLER. The committee will meet next Friday, and if 
the committee desires to report out any bill nobody, so far as I 
know, will object. I certainly will not. I have not tried to pre- 
vent them from reporting out any bill. I simply thought my- 
self that under present circumstances it is not advisable to in- 
crease the pension roll of the United States by from $60,000,000 
to $100,000,000 a year by a bill granting very large increases 
all along the line. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does the gentleman think in all fairness 
that the members of the Committee on Invalid Pensions should 
take the responsibility for not holding further hearings on the 
Elliott bill? 

Mr. FULLER. I do not know. If the committee desires te 
have further hearings, it is for them to say; not for me. The 
committee may take whatever action they may think proper. 
With reference to the publishers of the National Tribune, they 
are in the pension business for profit; they have grown rich and 
prosperous from the pensions paid by a grateful Government to 
the Nation's defenders and to their dependents. It is not for 
them to dictate what shall be done. It is not for them to say 
that we shall pass such and such a bill. I am willing to do 
whatever is thought best for the veterans and for the widows 
of the Civil War. It seems to me that a pension of $50 a month 
for every veteran who served 90 days, of $72 a month as a 
mere service pension for a man who served perhaps 90 days 
and never suffered injury in the service is a liberal pension. I 
do not know that it ought to be increased. We must consider 
not alone what we ought to do for the Nation’s defenders and 
for their dependents, but we must consider the taxpayer as 
well, and all of the people, and do whatever is for the best. I 
am not opposing pensions. I am simply not advocating now any 
further great increase in the pension roll. 

Yesterday by action of the House, if it passes the Senate and 
becomes a law, we added something over $18,000,000 to the 
pension roll of the United States for the. pensioners of the 
Spanish-Ainerican War. I was glad fo vote for that bill. I 
was glad that it passed the House unanimously. There is now 
pending before the Committee on Invalid Pensions a bill pro- 
posing to materially increase the pensions of the maimed sol- 
diers of all the wars, the Civil War and all other wars, and of 
those who become totally disabled or blind. 

That bill has passed the Senate, and it will be reported by 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and I think it will pass the 
House. 

How much further we ought to go on the pension question 
at this session of Congress is for the House to determine. I 
simply decline to be held responsible for everything that is not 
done. I decline to take the responsibility for the death of the 
old veterans and widows, as given me by the National Tribune. 
They can talk; they want more subscribers; they want to get 
more money from the old veterans and widows. They send 
out these appeals every few days, Subseribe for the Tribune.” 
It takes a vast amount of money,” they say. They want more 
pensions. “Xou must pay.“ I have had old ladies come to 


I know 
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ask me if it was absolutely necessary for them to send $2 to 
the Tribune in order to get a pension, and I have taken the 
liberty sometimes to tell them it was not necessary; that it 
did not make any difference whatever as to their pensions. 

I suspect that is one reason why the National Tribune has 
seen fit to attack me on every conceivable occasion during the 
past two or three years. I defy them. I will do whatever 
I think I ought to do as a member of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions and as a Member of this House, but I will not be 
dictated to by John McElroy or Johnny Clem. [Applause.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9341) making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, commissions, and offices 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, 

ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr, Speaker, I call up the Senate bill 
8547, to change the title of Deputy Assistant Treastirer of the 
United States to Assistant Treasurer of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that a similar bill, 
a House bill, has been reported favorably? 

Mr. McFADDEN. It is identical with the House bill now 
on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it onacted, etc., That the title Deputy Assistant Treasurer of tho 
United States as designated by the act approved March 3, 1901, as 
amended by the act approved July 16, 1914, be, and the same is hereby, 
changed and shall hereafter be designated as Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I may explain to the House 
that this is simply a change of the title from the words“ Dep- 
uty Assistant Treasurer” to the words “Assistant Treasurer.” 
It bas the approval of the Treasury Department. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the similar House bill 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill S. 2465, strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and substitute the bill H. R. 10541, now on the 
Union Calendar, and ask to have the substitute considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate bill 2465 
and substitute for it House bill 10541 and consider the same 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. May we have the bill reported, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


A bill (I. R. 10541) to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
foreign commerce by prohibiting the admission into the United States 
of certain adulterated grain and seeds unfit for seeding purposes,” 
approved August 24, 1912, as amended. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I would like to modify my re- 
quest and ask to strike out aM after the enacting clause in the 
Senate bill, substitute the provisions of the House bill, and 
consider it in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan modifies 
his request, and it now is to take from the Speaker's table 
Senate bill 2465, strike out all after the enacting clause, sub- 
stitute the provisions of House bill 19541, and consider the 
same in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, does this bill which the gentleman proposes to sub- 
stitute have the unanimous report from the committee? 

Mr. MAPES. It has, I will say to the gentleman from Texas 
that in substance it is the same as the Senate bill. The House 
committee considered an identical bill with the Senate bill. 
After consideration of it we thought it better to redraft it. 
But the House bill is, in substance, the same as the Senate bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—is this an attempt on the part of the House to 
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copy cat the Senate? Because, in the case of almost every 
bill that we send over there, where they have a bill of the same 
import on the calendar, they strike out all of the House bill 
and insert in lien thereof a Senate bill, If the Senate bill is 
a good bill and it does what the House wants to do, why not 
adopt it and thus end the matter? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, those who have considered this 
legislation considered the House bill much better in a lot of 
particulars. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that I was 
unconscious of the practice he refers to in the Senate. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have observed it several times here in the 
last nine years. 

Mr. MAPES. This is a much better bill, we think. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate foreign commerce by prohibiting the admission into the United 
States of certain adulterated grain and seeds unfit for seeding pur- 
poses, approved August 24, 1912, as amended, is amended (a) by 
striking out the words “red top“ wherever such words appear in such 
section and (b) by inserting, after the word “ flax" in the second 
proviso of such section a comma and the words “broomcorn millet, 
early fortune millet.” 

Sec. 2. Such act of August 24, 1912, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new sections; 

“Sec. 5. (a) On and after the effective date of this subdivision the 
importation into the United States of seeds of alfalfa or red clover, 
or any mixture of secds containing 10 per cent or more of the seeda of 
alfalfa and/or red clover, is prohibited unless such seeds are colored 
in such manner and to such extent as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may prescribe. 

“(b) Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture, after public hearing, 
determines that seeds of alfalfa or red clover from any foreign country 
or region are not adapted for general agricultural use in the United 
States he shall publish such determination. On aud after the expira- 
tion of 90 days after the date of such publication and until such deter- 
mination is revoked the importation into the United States of any of 
such seeds, or of any mixture of seeds containing 10 per cent or more 
of such seeds of alfalfa and/or red clover, is prohibited, unless at least 
10 per cent of the seeds in each container is stained a red color, in 
accordance with such regulations as the Seeretary of Agriculture may 
prescribe. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall jointly prescribe such rules and regulations as may be nec- 
essary to prevent the importation into the United States of any seeds 
the importation of which is prohibited, 

“(d) Subdivision (a) of this section shall become effective upon the 
expiration of 90 days after the date of the passage of this amenda- 
tory act. 

“Sec. 6. (a) No person shall transport, deliver for transportation, 
sell, or offer for sale, in interstate commerce, any seed which is mis- 
branded within the meaning of this section; except that this section 
shall not apply to any common carrier in respect of any seed trans- 
ported or delivered for transportation in the ordinary course of its 
business fs a common carrier. 

“(b) Any misbranded seed shall be liable to be proceeded against 
in the district court of the United States for any judicial district in 
which it is found, and to be seized for confiscation by a process of 
libel for condemnation, if such seed is being— 

“(1) Transported in interstate commerce; or 

“(2) Held for sale or exchange after having been so transported. 

“(e) If such seed is condemned by the court as misbranded, it shall 
be disposed of in the discretion of the court— 

“(1) By sale; or 

"(2) By delivery to the owner thereof upon the payment of the 
legal costs and charges, and the execution and delivery of a good and 
sufficient bond to the effect that such seed will not be sold or disposed 
of in any jurisdiction contrary to the provisions of this act or the 
laws of such jurisdiction; or 

“(3) By destruction. 

“(d) If such seed is disposed of by sale, the proceeds of the sale, 
less the legal costs and charges, shall be paid into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 

“(e) Proceedings in such libel cases shall conform, as nearly as 
may be, to suits in rem in admiralty, except that either party may 
demand trial by jury on any issue of fact if the value In controversy 
exceeds 520; and facts so tried shall not be reexamined other than 
in accordance with the rules of the common law. All such proceed- 
ings shall be at the suit and in the name of the United States. The 
Supreme Court of the United States and, under its direction, other 
courts of the United States are authorized to prescribe rules regulat- 
ing such proceedings in any particular not provided by law. 

“(f) As used in this section— 
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“(1) The term person! means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association ; 

“(2) The term ‘interstate commerce’ means commerce between any 
State, Territory, or possession, or the District of Columbia, and any 
other State, Territory, or possession, or the District of Columbia; or 
between points within the same State, Territory, or possession, or the 
District of Columbia, but through any place outside thereof; or 
within any Territory or possession, or the District of Columbia; and 

“(3) The term ‘district court of the United States’ includes any 
court exercising the powers of a district court of the United States, 

“(g) For the purposes of this section, seed shall be beld to be 
misbranded if— 

“(1) The container thereof, or the invoice relating thereto, or any 
advertising pertaining thereto, bears or contains any statement, design, 
or device that is false and fraudulent; or 

“(2) If such seed is required to be colored, under the provisions of 
section 5 and the regulations issued thereunder, and is not so 
colored ; or 

“(8) If such seed is colored in imitation of seed required to be 
colored under the provisions of section 5 and the regulations issued 
thereunder, 

“(h) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to prescribe such 
regulations as may be necessary for carrying out the provisions of 
this section. 

“(i) This section shall take effect upon the date of the passage 
of this amendatory act; but no penalty or condemnation shall be 
enforced for any violation of this section occurring within 90 days 
after such date.” 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer an amendment 
by inserting in line 8, on page 2, after the word “alfalfa,” the 
word “cotton,” and I am going to give the House my reasons 
for doing so. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN: On page 2, line 8, after the 
word “alfalfa,” insert the word “ cotton.” 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in a recent conversation which 
I had with a very distinguished citizen of our country, who 
has spent several years in the Diplomatie Service in South 
America, he gave me this astounding information, which I 
should at least like the Members from the cotton-growing 
States to hear. He said that a former President of the Bra- 
zilian Republic undertook a program of the distribution of 
cottonseed, such as we have had in former times by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Unfortunately, they chanced to get 
hold of some seeds that were infected with the pink bollworm, 
and as a result they scattered the pink bollworm all over the 
Brazilian Republic, and he said that to-day it is paralyzing cot- 
ton production in that great country. If that is the case, it 
seems to me we ought to protect ourselves against the importation 
of cottonseed until that condition is suppressed or controlled. 

We have appropriated thousands of dollars to destroy or to 
zone or to try to get rid of the pink bollworm. Wherever he 
goes he is deadly. He is not like the boll weevil. It is im- 
possible to raise cotton there again, at least, for a great number 
of years, and we are not sure that it will be possible at any 
time in the future to raise cotton in those areas that haye been 
infected by the pink bollworm. So it seems to me we ought 
to at least throw that small protection around our cotton 
growers, who represent one of the greatest agricultural indus- 
tries in the world, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I did not hear the gentleman's 
amendment, Will he explain the way it will affect the matter? 

Mr. RANKIN. This bill is intended to prevent the shipment 
into the United States of alfalfa seed and red clover seed unless 
they are colored or so marked that everyone will know they 
are imported. That is done in order to warn the farmers 
that whenever they buy these seeds they are taking the risk of 
planting in their fields seeds that are elther defective or in- 
fected with the sundry diseases that are detrimental to those 
crops. I am only asking in this Kmendment that they give the 
same protection to the cotton growers of the South against the 
most deadly pest that has ever been known so far as cotton 
growing is concerned. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Does not the law take care 
of that so far as the Agricultural Department is concerned? 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not think so. If it did, we would not 
have this bill before the Honse, 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the e yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, 
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Mr. BURTNESS. I had in mind the very question that the 
gentleman from New York has just asked, whether protection 
against evils of that sort is not now provided by the quarantine 
regulations and things of that sort. This bill is net intended 
to reach any evils that may arise from diseases of seeds, or 
anything of that sort. Those evils are covered by special pro- 
visions of the law. This is simply intended to act as a Warn- 
ing to the farmers. It is not intended as any protection against 
diseases, or something of that sort, but rather as a warning to 
the farmer in determining whether the seed is adaptable in a 
climatic way and for the other purposes that he intends to 

ut it to. 
beg he SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for fiye additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. If that is the case, then there is a greater 
reason for my amendment than there is for the original bill, 
becanse it is to warn our people against the dangers of im- 
ported seed. If the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. BURT- 
Ness] lived in a cotton-growing State and knew just what the 
pink boll-worm pest means, he would understand the necessity 
for this legislation. It is merely to warn our people against 
planting imported seed likely to be infected with this pest. 

Mr. BURTNESS. My point is this: That this sort of protec- 
tion would not be sufficient for that purpose at all. The kind 
of protection the gentleman needs to cover the evil he speaks 
of is an absolute prohibition against its coming into this coun- 
try at all, and I think you have that sort of protection in the 
law to-day. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not think so, and an amendment of that 
kind would not be in order on this bill. I am merely asking 
that you give us this small protection, this warning against 
these imported seeds, before it is everlastingly too late. If 
you were to plant one fleld in every county in the United States 
in cottonseed infected with the pink boll worm you would 
practically destroy the cotton industry of America, possibly 
for all time to come. I seriously doubt whether we could ever 
get rid of it. I merely ask this protection in order that we 
may not take the chance of experiencing that direful calamity. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. Are you also troubled in the cotton States 
with unfertile seeds; that is, seeds imported from foreign coun- 
tries but not adapted to that locality? 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not know about that. We plant so 
many more cotton seed than we expect to come up that we 
seldom know to what extent they are faulty. 

Mr. COLTON. We have that difficulty in the alfalfa-growing 
sections and we are vitally interested. 

Mr. RANKIN. This amendment would not hurt you at all. 

Mr. COLTON. I think not. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to take up the time 
of the House at this time, but I would like to say just a word. 
The seeds included in this bill, alfalfa and red clover, are in- 
cluded upon the recommendation of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment after years of study and experience, and after experi- 
ments by many different State agricultural experiment stations 
in cooperation with the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The bill goes as far as the Agricultural Department is 
ready to go at the present time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. There is not a member of the Agricultural 
Deparment, so far as I know, who is high up in that depart- 
ment from the cotton-growing States. I am asking for this 
protection before it is too late. 

Mr. MAPES. I will say to the gentleman that on the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce that considered the legislation there was a gentleman 
from the cotton-growing section, the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Parks]. He took a very active and intelligent part during 
the hearings and other consideration of the bill by the committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes; but the chances are the gentleman 
from Arkansas was not aware of the condition which this 
former diplomat to a South American Republic assures me 
exists throughout that country to-day. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman think legislation ought to 
be passed by Congress based only upon a more or less casual 
remark of the kind the gentleman has referred to and without 
being recommended by the department and the experts who 
have direct jurisdiction over the enforcement of it? 
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Mr. RANKIN. So far as the experts are concerned, Mr. 
Speaker, if we waited for experts to solve our agricultural 
8 I am prone to believe we would be in a terrible shape 

this country. If we are going to wait for these experts to 
let it dawn upon them in an indirect way that the Brazilian 
Republic is infected with this dangerous disease or this pest 
to the cotton crop, and then wait for them to send men down 
there to investigate, sending a lot of fellows down there who 
do not know anything about cotton, to come back here a year 
or two from now, or three or five years, to report on this propo- 
sition, and then bring it before the House, or before a com- 
mittee, and hold hearings and go on through another year or 
two, the chances are that this pest will be imported into the 
United States in great abundance, and it wili be too late to 
protect our cotton growers against a pest of this kind before 
we could get any action. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I will say that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and the subcommittee that 
reported this bill did not consider the cottonseed proposition, 
No one suggested to the committee that it be included in this 
bill. I do not think that it is good legislation to put on an 
amendment of this kind without giving dt more careful con- 
sideration than we are able to give it on the floor of the House. 
However, I do not want to take up the time of the House this 
afternoon in any lengthy discussion. The Committee an Appro- 
priations is anxious to go on with the legislative appropriation 
bill. I will only say that this bill follows the recommenda- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, and I think the ex- 
perience of the House is that the Department of Agriculture 
does not hesitate to recommend legislation whenever it con- 
siders such legislation desirable. I am willing to submit the 
matter to a vote of the House without any further discussion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
RANKIN) there were—ayes 83, noes 52. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that no quorum is present, and I make the point of 
order there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 144, nays 167, 
answered present“ 2, not voting 118, as follows; 


[Roll No. 65) 

YEAS—144 
Allgood Fisher Linthicum on 
Almon Fletcher Little Rainey 
Arnold Fuimer Lowrey Rankin 
Aswell Gambrill Lozier Reed, Ark, 
Ayres Gardner, Ind. eClintic Romjue 
Bankhead Garner, Tex. e Due ouse 
Beck Garrett, Tenn. McKeown Rubey 
Bell Garrett, Tex. McMillan Rutherford 
Bland asque McReynolds Sanders, Tex. 
Bianton Gibson Meswaln Sandlin 
Bloom Gilbert McSweeney Schafer 
Bowling Goldsborough Major Shallenberger 
Box Green, Fla. Mansfield Smithwick 
Boylan Greenwood Martin, La, Son 
Briggs Hare fead Sproul, Kans, 
Brigham Hastings Milligan tedman 
Browning Hayden Montague Sumners, Tex. 
Buchanan Hi, Ala. Montgomery Swank 
Busby Hill, Wash. Moore, Ky. Taylor, Colo. 
Canfield Hogg Moore, Va. Taylor, Tenn. 
Cannon Howard Morehead Taylor, W. Va. 
Collier Huddleston Morrow Thomas 
Collins Hull, Tenn. Nelson, Mo. Tucker 
Connery Hull, Willam E. Norton Underwood 
Cox Johnson, Tex, O'Connell, N. . Upshaw 
Crisp Jones O'Connell, R. I. Vinson, Ga, 
Cullen Kemp O'Connor, La. Vinson, Ky. 
Davis Kerr Oldfield Weaver 
Deal Sincheloe Oliver, Ala Wefald 
Dickinson, Mo indred Oliver, N. X. Whitehead 
Dominick Kvale Parks Whittington 
Dougbton Lanham Patterson Wil Tex. 
Douglass Lankford Peavey Wilson, La. 
Driver Larsen eery In 
Edwards Lazaro Pou Wright 
Eslick Lea, Calif, Quin Wurzbach 

NAYS—167 
Ackerman Black, N. T. Chindblom Davenport 
Adkins Black, Tex. Cole Dickinson, Iowa 
Andresen Boies Colton Dowell 
Andrew Bowles Cooper, Ohio Dyer 
Arentz Brand, Ohio Cooper, Wis. Eaton 
Bacharach Browne Corning Elliott 
Bachmann Brumm Coyle Ellis 
Bacon Burdick Cramton Esterly 
Bailey Burtness Crowther Aust 
Barbour Campbell Crumpacker Fenn 
Barkley Carpenter Curry Fitzgerald, Roy G. 
Beers Chalmers Darrow Fitzgerald, W. T. 


Frothiugham 
Fuller 
Farlow 
Garber 
Gifford 


Hardy 
Haugen 


Hooper 
Houston 
Hudson 
Jacobstein 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Ind. 


Johuson, Wash. 


Kahn 
Kearns 


Abernethy 
Aldrich 
Allen 
parhony 
ppleby 
‘Aut der Heide 
Reedy 
Begg 
Berger 
Bixler 
Bowman 
Brand, Ga. 
Britten 
Bulwinkle 


Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Okla. 
Celler 
Chapman 
Christopherson 
Clague 

Cleary 
Connally, Tex, 
Connolly, Pa. 
Crosser 
Davey 
Dempsey 
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Kell Murphy 
Ketones Nelson, Me. 
Kiefner Newton, Minn. 
Kiess O'Connor, N. X. 
8 1 

topp *hillips 
Kurtz Pratt 
LueGuardia Purneli 
Leatherwood Ramseyer 
Lehlbach, Rayburn 
Letts Reece 
Lindsay Robinson, Towa 

sce Robsion, Ky. 
Mclaughlin, Mich. Rogers 
NeLaughlin, Nebr. kowbottom 
McLeo Sanders, N. Y, 
MacGregor Scott 
Madden Sears, Nebr, 
Magee, Pa, Seger 
Magrady Simmons 
Menlove Sinnott 
Mapes Smith 
Martin, Mass, Snell 

Menges Somers, N. Y 
Merritt Speaks 
Michener Stalker 
Miller Stephens 
Mills Stobbs 
Moore, Ohio Strong, Pa. 
Morgan Strother 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2 
Byrns Leavitt 
NOT VOTING—118 

Denison Johnson, III. 
Dickstein Johnson, Ky. 
Doyle Johnson, S. Dak. 
Drane Keller 
Drewry Kendall 
Evans King 
Fairchild Kirk 
Fish Kunz 
Flaherty Lampert 
‘rear wee, Ga, 
Fredericks Lineberger 
French en 
Funk McFadden 
Galliyan Magee, N. Y. 
Goodwin Michaelson 
Gorman ooney 
Graham Morin 
Green, Iowa Nelson, Wis. 
Grifin Newton, Mo. 
Hale Perkins 
Hammer Perlman 
Harrison Porter 
Hawes Prall 

Hersey Quayle 
Holaday Ransley 
Hudspeth Rathbone 
Hull, Morton D. Reed, N. X. 
Irwin Reld, III. 
James Sabath 
Jeffers Schneider 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Byrns (for) with Mr. Vare (against). 


Mr. Brand of Georgia 
Mr. Jeffers (for) with 


gommata, Wash, 
wing 


Taber 
Taylor, N. J; 
Thatcher 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Tolle 
Treadway 


* Underhill 


Updike 

Vaile 

Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Voigt 


Pa 
Wainwright 
Wason 
Watres 
Wetson 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
Williams, III. 
Williamson 
Wolverton 
Woodruff 
Wyant 


Sears, Fla. 
Shreve 
Sinclair 
Sosnowski 
Sproul, III. 
Steagall 
Stevenson 
Strong, Kans. 
Sullivan 
Swartz 
Sweet 

Bw OO 
Temple 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Tydings 
Vare 
Walters 
Warren 
Weller 
Welsh 
White, Me. 
Wilson, Miss, 
Winter 
Wood 


Woodrum 
Yates 
Zthiman 


for) with Mr. Denison (against). 
fr. McFadden (against). 
Mr. Connally of Texas (for) with Mr. Newton of Missouri (against), 


Mr. Sears of Florida (for) with Mr. Gorman (against). 
Mr. Abernethy (for) with Mr. meg pot (against). 
n 


Mr. Drane (for) with Mr, Funk (aga 


st). 


Mr. Tillman (for) with Mr. Hersey (against). 
Mr. Harrison (for) with Mr. French (against). 
Mr. Warren (for) with Mr. Butler (against). 


Mr. Hudspeth (for) with 
Mr. Lee of Georgia (for) with Mr. Begg (against). 
Mr. Bulwinkle (for) with Mr. Magee o 


Mr. Graham (against). 


Mr. Lyon (for) with Mr. Bixler (against). 
Mr. Carter of Oklahoma (for) with Mr. Reid of Illinois (against), 
with Mr. Shreve (against). 


Mr. Davey (for 
Mr. Wilson of 

Mr. Evans (for) with 
Mr. Woodrum (for) with Mr. Fairchild (against). 


) 
agent (for) with Mr. Johnson of Illinois (against), 
r. Beedy (against). 


Mr. Doyle (for) with Mr. Kendall (against). 
Mr. Stevenson (for) with Mr. Wood (against). 


Mr. Chapman 


Mr, Steagall 
Mr. Tydings 


for 
Mr. Johnson of 


for) with Mr, Sosnowski (against). 

or) with Mr. Sweet (against). 
with Mr. Yates 8 

entucky (for) with } 


Mr. Auf der Heide (for) with 


Mr. Carew Í 
Mr. Kunz 
Mr. Mooney 


Mr. Quayle ( 


Mr. Crosser 


Mr. Weller ( 


for) with 
or 
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Until further notice: 


Mr. White of Maine with Mr. Berger, 
Mr. Thompson with Mr. Kvale. 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I have a general pair with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Vare. I therefore with- 
draw my vote of yea and ask to be recorded as present. 

The result of the vote was announced as aboye recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

ue BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

1 have made this pro forma motion solely for the purpose 
of giving a little information to the House which was not 
available when the amendment just voted upon was proposed. 
During the roll call I took the liberty of calling up Doctor 
Taylor, of the Department of Agriculture, the chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, which is in general charge of the 
enforcement of legislation pertaining to the importation of 
seeds, and he told me that under the present quarantine laws 
there are quarantine regulations against the importation of 
cottonseed from areas infested with boll weevil. In fact, the 
regulations are so strict that no cottonseed can be imported 
at the present time into this country for seeding purposes 
except possibly some long-staple cottonseed from Egypt, where 
the seed is used in the southwestern sections of the country. 
In order to import cottonseed at all; even for mannfacturing 
purposes, the importer must have some sort of permit, and 
then only for specific places where it may be used in crusheries 
for such purposes. 

As suggested in the colloquy which occurred before the vote 
between the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] and 
myself, it is, of course, plain that seed as unfit as cottonseed 
infected with boll weevil, should not be permitted to come in 
with or without staining, but should be absolutely prohibited 
from being imported into the country at all. That is, in fact, 
the present policy both as laid down by the laws of the country 
as well as by the regulations of the department under the 
quarantine laws. This bill does not reach that aspect but 
covers an entirely different but important feature. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. WINGO. Is this post-mortem in order? 

The SPEAKER. A motion to strike out the last word is in 
order. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the statement of 
the gentleman from North Dakota about a subject which he 
admits he does not know anything, I desire to say that this 
amendment possibly would not have cost another dollar. It 
might not have kept out a pound of cottonseed. The present 
regulations do not amply protect the cotton growers against 
the pink boll worm, the most deadly pest that the cotton plant 
has ever known. It would have warned the farmers against 
these imported seed. 

By your yote you have refused us the small amount of pro- 
tection that we ask here for the cotton farmers of the country, 
which possibly would not have cost this Government a dollar. 
I am not willing for Doctor Taylor or anyone else to come here 
and soothe the House by saying we are already protected by 
regulations. These other seeds are also protected by regula- 
tions; but if the pink boll worm should be transplanted from 
a South American country into the middle of Egypt, there is no 
way under the shining sun to protect the cotton growers of 
America from that poison until the Egyptian Government or 
the people in authority there are willing to come out and 
admit that their country is infected with it, which they likely 
would not do until it is eyerlastingly too late. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas and Mr. BLANTON rose. 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield first to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Biacx] if I have any time remaining. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I just want to make the statement 
it is my understanding that every bushel of cottonseed that is 
imported into the United States is disinfected now by quaran- 
tine officers of the Department of Agriculture, and I think this 
has been the case for some time. 

Mr. RANKIN, There may be some method of disinfection; 
but if you know anything abont the pink boll worm, you are 
bound to know that the kind of disinfection which they admin- 
ister to cottonseed for crushing purposes only will not destroy 
the germ of the pink boll worm. 

If these pink boll-worm infected seeds are sent out through 
the country, it simply means that wherever these germs are 
planted in that area the growing of cotton is practically a 
thing of the past. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish the gentleman from Mississippi 
would send a small package of cottonseed to the gentleman from 
South Dakota so that he can see what they look like. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker, recognizing the desire of the 
chairman of the subcommittee in charge of the legislative ap- 
propriation bill to finish general debate at the earliest possible 
moment, I shall not take up any time in explaining the pro- 
visions of H. R. 8118 or its amended form, H. R. 10541. 

On January 30 I took occasion under general debate on the 
agricultural appropriation bill to explain in some detail the con- 
ditions that make this legislation necessary, and also outlined 
the various provisions of the measure now under consideration. 
Subsequent to the introduction of H. R. 8118 extended hearings 
were held by a subcommittee of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, at which the testimony of representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture, Federated Seed Service, Safe- 
seed (Inc.), the American Farm Bureau Federation, and the 
National Grange was given in support. Testimony in opposition 
-to the measure was also taken from Mr. Curtis Nye Smith, of 
Boston, Mass., representing the American Seed Trade Associa- 
tion, and from a few representatives of wholesale seed houses. 

After full consideration of the testimony a subcommittee of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee reported H. R. 
8118 in amended form, and H. R. 10541 was reintroduced in 
the House incorporating these amendments. In this form the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce unanimously 
‘reported the bill to the House as it is now presented for amend- 
ment to Senate bill 2465. Fvery Member of the House is 
familiar in a general way with the importance to the country 
of the two crops that are particularly affected by the provisions 
of this bill, namely, red clover and alfalfa. Just a glance at 
the production figures for 1925 will refresh our minds on this 

int. z 
Saihets was a production in that year of 8,341,000 acres of 
clear clover hay, and 16,814,000 acres of mixed hay. Counting 
one-half the acreage of mixed clover and timothy hay as clover 
-and combining this with the acreage of clear clover hay, we 
have a total of 16,750,000 acres of clover hay produced in one 
year in the United States. The estimated yield from this 
acreage is 21,230,000 tons, Pricing it at $14.75 per ton gives 
a total of $318,257,250. To these significant figures of the 
clover crop for 1925 should be added the production of clover 
seed, which is estimated at 85,000,000 pounds. At the con- 
servative figure of 25 cents per pound, an additional sum of 
$21,250,000 is to be credited to clover production. 

Our acreage of alfalfa for 1925 was 11,040,000 acres, and 
the yield 28,858,000 tons. Pricing alfalfa hay at $13.75 per 
ton gives us a total of $896,797,500. To this should be added 
the estimated yield of alfalfa seed for 1925 of 48,000,000 
pounds. At 20 cents per pound, this represents an additional 
value of $9,600,000 to be credited to alfalfa production. The 
grand total involved in both hay and seed production in these 
two crops, therefore, closely approaches three-quarters of a 
billion dollars—to be exact, $740,904,750. These figures must 
impress even the casual reader with the importance of safe- 
guarding the seed from which these two important crops are 
grown. 

Our clover-seed requirements each year amount to practi- 
cally 100,000,000 pounds. Our domestic production averages 
85,000,000 pounds. In alfalfa our annual consumption is ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 and our average production 8,000,000. 
It will, therefore, be observed that on the average we must 
import 15,000,000 of red clover seed each year. Being under 
the necessity of importing practically 15 per cent of our clover 
seed each year, it is evident that the greatest care should be 
exercised in securing seed that is adaptable to the wide range 
of climatic conditions prevailing in the sections where clover 
can be grown advantageously. 5 

Great care needs to be exercised in the selection of seed not 
only because of the importance of the crop so far as its actual 
sale and feeding value is concerned, but also because of the 
fact that it is reed upon very strongly to rebuild the soll. No 
successful farmer in the country overlooks the value of red 
clover as an important crop in his rotation, nor can he forget 
the value of alfalfa as a soil builder. The use of poor and 
unadapted seed not only causes the farmer to lose the first cost 
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of such seed but also the labor involved in its sowing and the 
loss in the rotation. For many years farmers in the northern 
section of the country have complained of unusual winter 
killing of both clover and alfalfa. Various reasons have been 
assigned for this heavy loss—poor soil conditions, so-called 
clover sickness, and various other causes. At last the experi- 
ment stations and scientific societies took up the study of the 
matter and carried on elaborate experiments with both native 
and imported clover and alfalfa seeds. These experiments de- 
veloped the fact that one outstanding cause of the high per- 
centage of crop loss was due to imported seed grown under 
climatie conditions entirely different than those prevailing in 
the northern sections of the country. Italian seed was espe- 
cially susceptible to winter killing. Numbers of experiments 
have shown an almost complete loss of Italian seeds and a high 
percentage of French seeds, particularly those grown in south- 
ern France. In contrast with a heavy percentage of winter 
killing of Italian and French seed, elaborate experiments con- 
ducted under the same conditions as those under which the 
French and Italian strains were tested have shown our domestie 
seed of pure northern origin to be particularly adapted to our 
winter conditions. The tests have uniformly shown 80 to 90 
per cent of a stand the second season for clover and enduring 
high percentages of alfalfa through succeeding seasons. 

It is impossible even for the greatest expert in seeds to detect 
Italian or French seed from the native grown by mere inspec- 
tion. It can only be identified after being planted and grown. 
In view of heavy importations from both Italy and France, it 
has therefore seemed but fair that some plan should be devised 
whereby dealers, wholesalers, retailers, and consumers might 
know with certainty the origin of seed. Additional reason for 
this legislation is found in the practice of a few unscrupulous 
dealers who are said to have purchased large quantities of 
Italian and French clover seed, and after mixing it with do- 
mestic seed have sold it under various brands to unsuspecting 
dealers, and they in turn have passed it on to farmers, with 
the disastrous results above noted. The loss sustained by 
farmers because of this practice would undoubtedly run into 
millions of dollars, as a very considerable percentage of this 
imported seed is worthless so far as securing a stand of clover 
or alfalfa is concerned. Under any plan of inspection hereto- 
fore possible the ultimate consumer could not be assured of 
purchasing adapted seed of known origin. By a simple process 
of changing seed from one bag to another or exchanging tags 
and labels foreign seed could be sold in domestic containers or 
under domestic labels. Experiments by the Swedish Govern- 
ment in injecting a small percentage of eosin dyes into original 
containers of seed make it possible to identify importations. 
Proof of the fact that there has been sharp practice in the 
matter of adulterating or “blending” imported seed with that 
of domestic production is clearly indicated in the following 
resolutions adopted by the American Society of Agronomy at 
its last annual meeting in December, 1925. This society is the 
leading organization in the country dealing with the scientific 
problems of agriculture, and its statements therefore have 
unusual weight: 


Whereas carefully conducted investigations by members of this 
society have shown that seeds from southern Europe, South America, 
and other foreign countries are often not adapted to use in the United 
States; and 

Whereas the substitution of such seeds for those of other origin 
which are suitable for use by American farmers by unscrupulous seed 
dealers is now often done, thereby causing heavy financial losses to 
users of such seed: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Society of Agronomy is heartily in 
favor of national and State legislation which will compel the coloring 
or otherwise labeling of such imported seed so that it can not be 
substituted for other seed without the knowledge of the purchaser; and 

Resolved, That the secretary of the society be requested to call this 
resolution to the attention of any and all appropriate commercial and 
legislative organizations, 


It is the belief of the supporters of this bill that its provi- 
sions will make it possible for the ultimate consumer to know 
definitely whether he is purchasing domestic or foreign grown 
seed. We follow this same practice in connection with our 
manufactured imports and require imported articles to - bear 
unmistakable proof of the country of manufacture. Certainly 
no one can deny the necessity of extending the same measure 
of protection to so important a factor in our farm operations 
as clover and alfalfa seed. 

Under the provisions of H. R. 10541 all imported seed must 
have at least 1 per cent stain to distinguish it as imported. 
Should the Department of Agriculture, after a thorough test of 
the adaptability of either clover or alfalfa seed from any 
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country, determine that it is unsuited to our climatic condi- 
tions, it must require at least 10 per cent of the seed from 
that particular country to be dyed red, thereby putting every 
purchaser of such seed on notice that it is absolutely in- 
adaptable. 

Objection was made by some of the importers during the 
hearings against putting the “skull and cross bones” against 
all imported seed. In reply it may easily be seen that foreign 
seed from certain countries may have a distinct value and the 
dyeing of a certain percentage will mark it with this distinction 
just as in our own country many articles bearing particular 
brands have come to have a very high value and the trade- 
marks they bear are of great importance. The outstanding 
question is the character of the seed itself. It is inconceivable 
that harm will be done to any country whose clover and alfalfa 
seed is adaptable. On the other hand, it is believed that a 
premium would be placed upon the seed coming from countries 
having similar climatic conditions with our own. 

Mr. Speaker, by no stretch of the imagination can this bill be 
classed under the heading of farm-relief legislation, but I am 
nevertheless convinced that every grower of alfalfa and red 
clover in the United States will enthusiastically acclaim this 
legislation when its provisions are fully understood. It will 
add literally millions to our national income in increased pro- 
duction. More than this, however, it will insure the mainte- 
nance of crop rotations which has become so well fixed in agri- 
cultural practice, and will insure the maintenance of soil fer- 
tility which after all is the basis of a continuing and prosperous 
agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. . 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mares, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


THE LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
legislative appropriation bill. 

And pending that I ask unanimous consent that further 
general debate on the bill may be limited to three hours, one 
half to be controlled by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Tay tor] and the other half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
legislative appropriation bill, and pending that asks unanimous 
consent that further general debate be limited to three hours, 
one-half to be controlled by himself and pne-half to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAxLORI. Is 
there objection? ` 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, may I ask 
whether Calendar Wednesday will be dispensed with? 

Mr. TILSON. I have not intended to ask to dispense with 
Calendar Wednesday and shall not do it without the consent of 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

Mr. BLANTON. Then this bill will go over until Thursday? 

Mr. TILSON. Until Thursday morning. i 

Mr. BANKIHEAD. I understand the program, notwithstand- 
ing the statement made by the gentleman from Connecticut, 
with reference to this bill going over until Thursday, that it is 
the intention to bring up a rule on the aviation bill on 
Thursday? 

Mr. TILSON. As soon as this bill is finished. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, This bill will have the right of way after 
Wednesday until concluded? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; and the aviation rule will come up as 
soon as this bill is concluded, which I hope will be speedily. 

Mr. TAYLOR.of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I fully agree with 
the gentleman that three hours’ additional general debate will 
be sufficient. We have only had 23% hours’ general debate, and 
I think three hours more onght to be sufficient. [Laughter.] 

The motion of Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa was then agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. HAWLEY 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
on the legislative appropriation bill, of which the Clerk will 
read the title, 

The Clerk read the title as follows: 


A bin (H. R. 10425) making appropriations for the legislative branch 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, and for 
other purposes, 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, yesterday morning I re- 
ceived, and I assume other Members received, letters from the 
American Legion urging the Immediate passage by the Congress 
of H. R. 10277, H. R. 10240, and H. R. 4548. 

H. R. 10277, by Mr. Green of Iowa, amends the World War 
adjusted compensation act in several much-needed particulars, 
The bill aims to equalize the benefits of- the act among the 
dependents of the veterans, prevents the disallowance or reduc- 
tion of claims through mere technicalities; it either very much 
liberalizes or entirely does away with the dependency show- 
ing now required to be made. The American Legion says of 
the bill: 


It will bring needed relief to the dependent mothers of our dead, 
killed in action in France. 


It does that and more and, in my judgment, should be con- 
sidered and passed by the Congress. The bill benefits alike 
the dependents of officer and enlisted man—it makes no distinc- 
tion as to rank. 

H. R. 10240, formerly H. R. 4474, is a bill coming from 
the World War Veterans“ Committee, supported by the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Disabled American Veterans, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and others. It is in keeping with the policy 
of the Congress heretofore adopted in veterans’ legislation; 
it corrects many structural defects in the law now govern- 
ing the Veterans’ Bureau; it liberalizes the present compensa- 
tion provision in several much-needed particulars and grants 
additional benefits to those suffering from tuberculosis and 
other diseases, authorizes the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
to complete the education of those now receiving vocational 
training, and safeguards the future of those men and grants 
a three years’ extension for the conversion of term insurance. 
This bill, beneficlal alike to all service men, should be fully 
and favorably considered and passed by the Congress before 
adjournment. In particular those provisions relating to veca- 
tional training and war-risk insurance must be passed prior to 
June 30 of this year to be of any benefit. Irreparable injury 
will follow if they are not passed by that time. 

H. R. 4548 is known as the disabled emergency officers’ bill. 

A bill providing for the retirement of disabled emergency offi- 
cers has been pending in the Congress for the several sessions 
since the war. It has had the indorsement of several yeterans’ 
organizations, and I have no doubt but that many Members, 
relying on those indorsements, have, without other considera- 
tion of the measure, agreed to support it. 

Personally I had taken that position, and it was not until 
after I had made a thorough investigation of the bill and the 
results that would come from its passage that I reached the 
conclusion that it was wrong in principle and that its passage 
should be opposed in this House by the service men of the 
House. Four members of the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation—themselyes veterans—have filed a minority 
report from that committee opposing its passage. I commend 
the study of that report to the membership of this House. 

The proponents of this bill state that its sole purpose is to 
give the emergency Army officer of the World War, who was 
disabled in line of duty, the same retirement privileges and pay 
as that now accorded the officer of the Regular Army. As I 
will show later, it is not that broad in its terms, but that is its 
general purpose. 

The United States, during the lifetime of many now living, 
has engaged in three major wars—the Civil War, the Spanish 
American, and the World War. The soldiers of America in 
those three wars were largely citizen soldiers, coming from 
peace-time vocations; they gave their services to their coun- 
try, serving where ordered, performing full well their duty, and 
with the return of peace assumed again the duties of the 
citizen. 

It becomes then important at the outset in determining the 
principles of legislation for the soldiers of the World War to 
consider what has been done by the Government for the vet- 
erans of the Civil War and the war with Spain. 

The Adjutant General advises me that— é 


many bills have been introduced in both Houses of Congress at dit- 
ferent times authorizing the appointment on the retired list of the 
Army of these officers who served in the volunteer army in the Civil 
War, but none of them has ever been enacted into law. 


Likewise, he advises me that no legislation of this character 
has ever been passed for the benefit of the emergency officers 
who fought during the war with Spain. 

On the other hand, Congress has repeatedly passed legisla- 
tion, with the approval of the veterans themselves, granting a 
pensionable status to yeterans of those wars, and throughout it 
all there has not been any distinction made as to rank, but in 
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the benefits secured from that legislation all have shared alike. 
The commissioned officer and the enlisted man, noncommis- 
sioned and private, their widows and their orphans, have all 
receiyed the same treatment from their Government. 

The remaining veterans of the Civil War (now well past four- 
score years), walking in the dusk of the day of their lifetime, 
are asking this Congress to grant a bit more of life's goods by 
way of pension to themselves, their widows, and their orphans. 
It ought to be granted. I yoted for the Civil War pension bill 
two years ago. I hope that I may be privileged to vote again 
this session for pension increases to the grand old men of the 
Grand Army, their widows and orphans. But mark you this, 
the proposed legislation makes no distinction between the vart- 
ous veterans of the Civil War. Let me repeat, they all share 
alike and have all shared alike in legislation heretofore passed. 

This Congress yesterday passed legislation granting increased 
and more liberal pensions to the veterans of the war with 
Spain, their widows, and their orphans, It is estimated that it 
will increase the pensions paid to these veterans $11 a month. 
These men proudly and rightly boast that they were an army 
of volunteers. Remember also this, that they were the first sol- 
diers of America fighting beneath Old Glory on foreign shores 
for the aid of a downtrodden and foreign people. With the suc- 
cessful ending of the war with Spain, America became a world 
power, followed by unprecedented influence and material pros- 
perity. These men deserve well of America. The unanimous 
House action yesterday testifies to the justice of that bill. I 
am glad that I was privileged to work for and vote for its pas- 
sage. But, mark you this, every one of these men and their 
organizations are asking that Congress treat them all exactly 
alike, without distinction as to rank. 

Congress since the World War has passed considerable leg- 
islation for the benefit of the veterans of the World War. We 
have granted compensation to those men whose disabilities 
were traceable to their service. We have conclusively pre- 
sumed service connection in cases of disease such as tuber- 
culosis and many other cases and awarded compensation. 
Congress has granted compensation to the widow and the 
orphan of the service men who gave their lives to the Nation. 
The doors of the hospitals of the Veterans’ Bureau have been 
opened to the service men, and treatment and care is pro- 
vided at the expense of the Government. All of this freely 
and gratefully given—but mark you again, all of it has been 
without discrimination one from the other as to rank. 

Two years ago Congress passed, over the veto of the Presi- 
dent, the adjusted compensation bill. It was supported by pub- 
lic opinion, urged by veterans’ organizations, and passed as an 
act of justice. But its benefits applied alike to enlisted man 
and commissioned officer up to and including the rank of cap- 
tain. Beyond that no benefits were conferred. Why, then, 
should we change now the fixed policy of the Government that 
has been uniformly followed in the treatment of the citizen- 
soldiers of the Civil, Spanish-American, and World Wars? 

Those who support this measure say that there were nine 
classes of officers who served during the World War, regular, 
provisional, and emergency, in the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps. And that the emergency officer of the Army is the 
only one that has not been given the right of retirement. 

That statement is made by the committee in its report. That 
statement is partly true and partly false. The regular and 
provisional disabled officer has, as I understand it, been re- 
tired. There have also been retired 232 emergency officers of 
the Navy and 64 of the Marine Corps, but there are 130 tem- 
porary officers of the Navy and Marine Corps disabled 30 per 
cent or more permanent who are not benefited by this bill and 
not included in it, and a total of 616 who have a compensable 
status—not benefited by this bill—and as I read the hearings 
deliberately ignored by the author of H. R. 4548, and likewise 
by the committee who held the hearings and reported the bill. 

The reason for the retirement of the regular officer is well 
set out in the minority report. I quote, as they do, Secretary 
of War Lindley M. Garrison: 


The privileges of the retired list of the Regular Army constitute a 
consideration granted by the Government for the consecration of lives 
to its military service and the volunteering for life for such service 
in any exigencies that may arise, whether in peace or war. The mili- 
tary relation requires the officer to give up ambitions which are the 
rightful portion of every man in the great world outside, and for a 
measure of compensation which does not exceed what is barely suffi- 
cient to maintain himself and family in the status which the military 
service demands; and the law has said that when he serves a pre- 
scribed period of time, or has reached a certain age, or is disabled 
by injury or disease incident to the service, he must withdraw from 
active service and give way to a younger man better fitted for the 
rigors of military life. As the officer has not been trained for a busi- 
ness career or for any career in civil life he finds himself at the end 
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of his service, certainly in the vast majority of cases, not only without 
a profession, but without a competency. 

Congress has thus far restricted the privilege of retirement to mem- 
bers of the permanent Military Establishment; that is, to those only 
who have consecrated their lives to the military service. This is true 
not alone of the officers but of the enlisted man, who may retire only 
when he has served a sufficient time to indicate that he has adopted 
the military service as a life career. To those who have thus pledged 
their services for life to the Nation, in peace or in war, Congress, as 
a matter of keeping faith with them, has provided by law that they 
shall be secure in their calling throughout their lives, and when they 
have performed what is deemed a life service, shall be relieved of some 
of the active duties of service and be permitted -a living pay for the 
remainder of their lives. 


The Regular Army officer retired for disability during the 
World War was retired at the permanent rank he had in the 
Regular Army and not at the rank to which he had been 
temporarily promoted. This statement is made on the author- 
ity of The Adjutant General and is quoted to clear up a doubt 
that some have had on that question. 

The provisional officer of the World War accepted a lesser 
rank than the emergency officer in order that he might qualify 
for a later regular status, and is rightly entitled to the same 
treatment accorded the regular officer. 

There remains then 296 emergency officers of the Navy and 
Marine Corps who have been given the retired status of the 
regular officer, They were given that status “piece meal” 
by the Congress, as I understand it, without particular atten- 
tion being given to the proposal on its merits. But, because 
that has been done, we are asked to pass legislation reaching 
out and including another and by far the largest group of all. 
I have several times been told by proponents of this legisla- 
tion who are Members of this body that they do not favor it 
on principle and that the only reason for favoring it is that 
they want to treat all the officers alike. There is but one 
answer to that, and that is if the first act was wrong the cre- 
ation of another wrong will not make both acts right. 

I have been asked, “ Will you vote to take the retired status 
from those men who now have it?” I have answered “ No,” 
because they have adjusted themselves to the new rate of 
pay and to deprive them of it now will create a hardship upon 
them that their fellow officers never having been given that 
status do not suffer. 

This bill was reported to the Sixty-eighth Congress, Report 
No. 665. In that report this statement is made— 


the annual increase cost to the Government * * * is $618,036; 


That there were 1,018 then—May 6, 1924—receiving com- 
pensation and that— 


this cost will be diminished rapidly, because of the high mortality rate, 


And that— 


there was some testimony that, in addition to the 1,018, possibly some 
500 or 600 others might be at some time eligible to benefit in some 
measure by the act. 


This statement was repeated February 23, 1925, in Report No. 
1563 an Senate bill 33. 

The report made to this Congress, No. 536, March 13, 1926, 
shows the number to be benefited by the act to be 1,848, and 
the increased annual cost to the Government to be $1,190,052, 
an increase of 830 beneficiaries and $572,016 in annual cost. 
This statement is made to show how inaccurate was the pre- 
diction of the committee two years ago. But, in spite of that 
increase—almost 100 per cent—they repeat again in their report 
to this Congress the statement— 


this cost should rapidly diminish * * * 
curred since the figures were furnished. 


That statement made two years ago has been proven not 
true. It is made again, the plain and evident intention being 
to conyey to the Congress the idea—as two years ago—that the 
high-water mark of the bill in costs had been reached. 

That conclusion was not true two years ago. It is not true 
now. The figures quoted you in the report were furnished 
as of September 30, 1925. As of December 31, 1925, three 
months later, the number of 1,848 had increased to 1,986—138 
more—and the estimated annual cost has increased $88,812 dur- 
ing those three months. So that if this bill is to become a law 
Congress must understand that it means a much increased 
eost before there will be any material decrease. This state- 
ment is further supported by the fact that there were on 
January 1, 1926, 8,717 officers who can become eligible for 
retirement under this bill, and as of that date, and based on 
that number, the possible annual cost of this bill is fixed at 
$9,240,000. 


many deaths haying oc- 


y E 
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Do not misunderstand me. If I believed this legislation 
just and right, if I believed that these men were entitled to be 
singled out from among their fellows and given this greatly 
increased pay, I would support this legislation, no matter 
what the cost. But I do not so believe. 

This bill on its face says that it gives to the disabled emer- 


gency officer the retirement privileges accorded the Regular | 


officer. But it does not do that. On the last figures there were 
8,717 disabled emergency officers; this bill benefits but 1.986 
of them. It gives the right of retirement only to that emer- 
gency officer whose disability Is 30 per cent or more permanent. 
The officer whose disability is but 29 per cent permanent re- 
ceives no benefit. The emergency officer whose disability is 
100 per cent temporary receives no benefit. So that the bill 
creates at once a discrimination between the emergency offi- 
cers themselves. If this bill were to become a law, a brigadier 
general with a 30 per cent disability would receive $4,500 a 
year; a colonel, $3,000; lieutenant colonel, $2,625 a year; a 
major, $2,250 a year; captain, $1,800 a year; first lieutenant, 
$1,500 a year; second lieutenant, $1,125 a year; and the en- 
listed man from sergeant major to buck private would receive 
$360 a year. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
rest of his life? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; for the remainder of his life; but an 
enlisted man's compensation is subject to change. A study of 


Does the retired officer get that pay for the 


these figures will indicate the very evident injustice of the bill. 
Of those whom the act benefits there are two colonels now 


receiving, one $50 a month, the other $60 a month, who will 
if this bill becomes a law, receive $250 a month. There are 
seven lieutenant colonels averaging $44 a month compensation, 
who will receive under the bill $218.75 a month. There are 53 
majors receiving an average compensation of $44 a month, 
who will be advanced to $187.50 a month. 

This bill benefits 1,896 emergency officers; it gives no benefit 
to over 7,000 additional emergency officers, many of whom are 
disabled more than those benefited. 

This bill benefits 1.896 emergency officers; it gives no addi- 
tional benefits to the 41,496 emergency enlisted men who are 
rated 30 per cent or more permanent—the same rating as had 
by the officers whom it seeks to benefit. 

This bill benefits 1,896 emergency officers. It brings no bene- 
fits to 616 emergency officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, 130 of whom are now disabled to the same extent 
as are the 1,896 Army officers. 

This bill holds out the possibility of additional benefits to 
7,000 emergency officers, who, if given ratings of 30 per cent or 
more permanent, can come within its provisions. It holds out 
no hope of additional compensation to approximately 212,000 
disabled emergency enlisted men. 

To sum up, it brings immediate benefits to less than 1,900 
disabled service men out of 221,500 now on the rolls. 

One of the reasons advanced by some in favor of this legis- 
lation is that the officers were generally older, better educated, 
and accustomed to more of the material things of life, and 
therefore his pay from the Government should be greater. 
That, I submit, is a dangerous theory for this Nation to accept. 
The necessities of life cost just as much for the family of a 
disabled enlisted man as for those of an officer. The dollar 
compensation paid the officer and the enlisted man have the 
same purchasing power. But assuming their reasons to be 
correct, the educated emergency officer is far better able to 
overcome his disability than is the emergency soldier or officer 
who must supplement his compensation by physical labor. For 
example, the lawyer who has lost a leg can continue to practice 
law; the farmer who has lost a leg can follow a plow, but his 
handicap Is far greater. The Veterans’ Bureau was unable to 
give me the occupation of all the emergency officers whom this 
bill would benefit, but of the occupations given not one of these 
would be classed other than as professional. 

But if their argument is sound, then this bill creates another 
and even more unjust discrimination. If the emergency officer 
should have additional compensation because of the status in 
life of himself and of his family, then there is all the more 
reason why his widow and orphan should likewise receive 
more compensation than the widow and orphan of the enlisted 
man. There are now 2,014 widows and 2,124 orphans of World 
War emergency officers. They are receiving identically the 
same compensation as is paid to the widow and orphan of the 
emergency enlisted soldier. If the emergency officer is entitled 
to additional compensation, then his widow is; but the pro- 
ponents of this measure do not ask if in this bill. So far as I 
know, they have never asked it. They do not dare ask it. They 
do not dare ask the Congress to give one widow more than 
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another, nor one orphan more than another. To state the 
proposition shows its injustice and likewise the injustice of 
this bill. 

The statement is made in the report that the passage of this 
bill has been persistently urged by both the American Legion 
and the Disabled American Veterans, but from that it does not 
follow that the rank and file of the membership of those great 
yeterans’ organizations either know of its provisions or approve 
of its passage. I know something of the American Legion and 
its membership. It has honored me highly in the past; it has 
been my great privilege to serve its membership both before I 
came to this body and since. I hope to continue to serve its 
membership. I respect the American Legion and its wishes. 
It is not easy to go against its declared policies. The American 
Legion in national convention has five times indorsed this bill 
but only once has it been discussed on the convention floor. 
The American Legion Weekly is sent from national headquarters 
to every member. It carries Legion news, outlines Legion 
policies, and builds Legion sentiment. Yet never once during 
the five years that this bill has been before Congress has the 
American Legion Weekly told the full truth about this bill. 
The membership of the Legion has not been told that this bill 
discriminates against certain disabled emergency officers of the 
Navy and Marine Corps. They have not been told that it dis- 
criminates against 80 per cent of the disabled emergency offi- 
cers of the Army. They have not been told that it discrimi- 
nates against the widow and orphans of the officer dead. They 
have not been told that it discriminates against all of the 
disabled emergency enlisted men. Reluctantly I have reached 
the conclusion that in this matter the national convention of 
the American Legion does not represent the sentiment of either 
its membership or of the service men of the Nation. 

And may it be said to the credit of the disabled emergency 
officers that I have never yet found one—other than those 
directly promoting its passage—when the facts were given to 
him, as I have given them here, but who has reached the con- 
clusion with me that the bill is fundamentally wrong and 
should not pass. 

I have heretofore shown that the principle of this bill is 
contrary to the fixed policy of the Government in dealing with 
its citizen soldiers. It is also. contrary to the fixed policy of 
the American Legion and contrary to all of its legislative 
requests heretofore made. It is contrary to the principle of 
II. R. 10240 and 10277, urged by the American Legion, both of 
which bills apply to all veterans alike. When the organization 
was founded it deliberately determined that there should be no 
distinction in it based on rank. Not more than 40 per cent of 
its officers were to be men who had commissions. The men who 
organized the Legion with far-sighted purpose declared that the 
Legion would be all inclusive, representing the officer and en- 
listed man; the disabled and the overseas yeterans stood side by 
side with a buddy whose duty kept him in the United States— 
all were comrades—binding themselves in an organization 
all for one, one for all, in the continued service of God and 
country. The American Legion fought the battlés of the 
service man in the organization of the Veterans’ Bureau, the 
establishment of hospitals, the passage of liberal compensation 
laws based on seryice-connected disability, the passage of the 
adjusted compensation act, and much other beneficial legisla- 
tion. Throughout it all the Legion made no distinction and 
asked that none be made between the service men of America, 
The Legion kept its determination that there would be no 
distinction or discrimination on account of rank among the 
veterans. 

This bill is the only legislation that the Legion has advo- 
cated contrary to that policy; it is the only legislation that 
Congress has repeatedly refused to approve. The advocacy 
of this legislation has caused Congress to put a question mark 
on all legislative proposals coming from that great veterans’ 
organization. ; 

I asked that I be permitted to appear before the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. I indicated a desire that 
the committee call before it the Secretary of War, Mr. Davis, 
and the Assistant Secretary of War, Hanford MacNider, both 
emergency officers of the World War, and that they be asked 
to give the Congress the benefit of their views as to the jus- 
tice of this legislation and whether or not, in their opinion, 
it was demanded by the service men of the Nation. I sug- 
gested also that General Hines, the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau be called, that the present national commander of the 
American Legion, Mr. McQuigg, be called, and that the present 
national commander of the Disabled American Veterans, Mr. 
Mahan, be called, that the Congress might likewise have the 
benefit of their views as to the justice of this legislation. 
That was not done. The only hearings held were before a 
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subcommittee of three, at least two of whom were known in 
advance as supporters of the bill. 

There are several World War veterans, both enlisted men 
and officers, representing both political parties, members of the 
Veterans’ Committee, who are openly opposed to this bill, yet 
none of them were placed on the subcommittee who held the 
hearings. 

I now again request that the committee favoring this legisla- 
tion call these men and get their personal statements and views 
upon it for the advice of the membership of the House. 

Président Lincoln closed his second inaugural with these 
words, which are particularly applicable here: 


Let us strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind up the Nation's 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the battle and for his 
widow and his orphan. 


Lincoln's policy of one for all, all for one, with no distinction 
as to rank, has been the American policy from that day to this— 
this Congress should not depart from it. [Applause.] 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. The first two measures that the gentle- 
man mentioned are not opposed by anyone, are they? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not opposed to it. 

Mr. BROWNING. The gentleman does not know of any oppo- 
sition in the House? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not speaking for the rest of the mem- 
bership, but I think the House is favorable to those two bills. 

Mr. BROWNING. Some of us on this side of the House are 
anxious to know what prospect we have for consideration of 
these first two measures of which the gentleman speaks. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman will have to direct his in- 
quiry to some one having authority to speak. I have not. 

Mr. BROWNING. ‘The gentleman has access to the steering 
committee on his side, which we do not have, and to the leader 
on the floor of the House. I am sincere in my question. I 
agree with the gentleman about the first two measures, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the gentleman agreeing with me about 
this third one? i 

Mr. BROWNING. I am agreeing with the gentleman about 
those two measures. The gentleman has not heard me say any- 
thing about the third measure, has he? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I bave not, and that is the reason I am 
asking him now. 

Mr. BROWNING. I am speaking about the two that there 
is no opposition to. I would like the gentleman to give us some 
information about when we can have them considered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suggest to the gentieman that the leader 
of the majority side is on the floor often and there is ample 
opportunity of asking him questions. 

Mr. BROWNING. I ask the gentleman from Connecticut 
through the gentleman from Nebraska at this time whether he 
ean give any information? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The leader on the majority side has not 
delegated to me the right to speak for him or for the majority 
side. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me, in order that I may ask him a question 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. à 

Mr. BROWNING. Then I ask the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut whether we have any prospect for consideration of these 
veterans’ measures, and I do this in hope of a favorable reply, 
in view of the fact that this is the anniversary of the declara- 
tion of war. I think it wonld be a very generous thing on the 
part of the gentleman to tell us that we might expect very soon 
to have consideration of these two measures, so vital to the dis- 
abled, to which we are all committed. 

Mr. TILSON. All of these measures are being very seriously 
considered by the membership of the House, including the steer- 
ing committee. They are being studied from the standpoint of 
cost and as to what bills can be passed consistently with the 
present and prospective condition of the Treasury. 

Mr. BROWNING. The gentleman does not know of any op- 
position except so far as the expense entailed? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know as to that. I have not analyzed 
them myself, except hastily as to the expense, which is the first 
thing that we have to consider. After that they can be consid- 
ered on their merits. 

Mr. BROWNING. Then we are to understand that they are 
not definitely on the program for action at this session? 

Mr. TILSON. They are being considered, I will say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BROWNING. That is just about as clear as mud. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska has again expired. 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. McLauvenrin]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture is at present considering a bill which I 
introduced for the relief of agriculture, H, R. 9216, and I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorzp by 
submitting a brief résumé of the provisions of that bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, the Mo- 
Laughlin bill (H. R. 9216) aims to give relief to agricultural 
ills through a corporation of economic guidance of agriculture 
by accomplishing the following purposes: 

(a) To decrease the cost of production: (1) By reducing 
wastage on the farms and in the markets, through a balanced 
production; and (2) by an economic disposition of any surplus. 

(b) To decrease the cost of distribution and of selling: (1) By 
an orderly marketing; (2) by an equal distribution; and (3) by 
economically regulating the charges of licensed farm markets 
and commission merchants. 

(e) To establish an economically balanced production of the 
basic commodities of agriculture: (1) By an economic guid- 
ance of acreage planting; (2) by an economic guidance of pro- 
duction in livestock; (8) by an economic disposition of any 
surplus; and (4) by an economic supply of any deficiency. 

(d) To provide an economic disposition of any surplus: 
(1) By a carry over in staples sufficient to provide for crop 
losses in excess of the average in the following year; and (2) 
by a sale of any export surplus. 

(e) To provide an economic supply of any deficiency: (1) By 
importations of any commodity, duty free, in sufficient quanti- 
ties; and (2) by a sale of such commodity in domestic markets 
at 55 cost of production and of distribution plus a reasonable 
profit. k 

(f) To prepare and furnish data to Congress for the en- 
actment of a sales tax: (1) To pay the operating expenses of 
the corporation, and (2) to liquidate any loss on the sale of 
the export surplus. 

(g) To establish, so far as possible, preplanting contracts 
between producers and consumers, 

(h) To establish an orderly marketing and an equal distri- 
bution: (1) By a standardized one price, the economic cost of 
production and a reasonable profit, (2) by the guidance of the 
sales department of the corporation, and (3) by the guidance of 
the farm market commissions, the food distributers, and the 
corporation county agents. 

(i) To establish prices in domestic markets economically 
equitable for both consumers and producers: (1) By stabiliz- 
ing prices annually, thereby preventing speculation and fiuc- 
tuating prices In exchanges and domestic markets, (2) by re- 
ducing the cost of distribution by influencing licensed regional 
farm markets and commission merchants to handle a maxi- 
mum of quantity at a minimum rate of profit, (3) by reducing 
wastage on the farms and in the markets, (4) by keeping the 
crops in the ownership and possession of the farmers until the 
consumers need them by an orderly marketing, thereby saving 
storage charges and commissions of many distributers, (5) by 
maintaining market prices in each and every year at the cost 
of production and of licensed distribution plus a reasonable 
profit, and not at a price and a profit determined by distribu- 
ters, and (6) by preventing excessive advances in domestic 
market prices over cost of production and a profit, by reason 
of scarcity or speculation, by the corporation importing suffi- 
cient quantities of any commodity, duty free, and by selling 
the same in domestic markets at the cost of production and of 
distribution and a reasonable profit. 

(J) To keep the cost of operating the corporation at a mini- 
mum by an able, honest, economical, efficient, and experienced 
board of directors selected by the President of the United 
States. 

(k) To spread the minimum cost of operating the corpora- 
tion by an assessment over full yields, accomplished by in- 
tensive farming of an economically guided acreage and produc- 
tion of efficient farmers, 

(I) To pay the cost of operating the corporation out of sav- 
ings accomplished in orderly marketing, in equally distributing, 
in economically selling, in reduced wastage, in prevented profit- 
eering by distributers, in avoided speculative price advances, 
and in greatly decreased cost of production per unit, brought 
about by full yields accomplished by guided, efficient farmers. 

(m) To give the American farmer annually the cost of pro- 
duction, including an allowance for crop losses caused by cli- 
matie conditions, plant diseases, and pests, and a reasonable 
profit sufficient to maintain American standards of living for 
his family. 
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(n) To give the American consumers an abundance of qual- 
ity farm products, timely delivered and equally distributed, at 
the cost of production and a reasonable profit to necessary 
efficient farmers, and at the cost of distribution and a reason- 
able profit to necessary efficient distributers. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CULLEN]. 

Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 
at the beginning of the session of the Sixty-ninth Congress 
my party organization of the House indorsed and recommended 
me for a seat on the Appropriations Committee. I fully ap- 
preciate the honor and responsibility of the assignment, and I 
desire to extend to them my gratitude for the confidence they 
have reposed in me. The work of the committee is exacting, 
but it is relieved a great deal by the fair and square policy 
that is practiced by its able chairman, Martin B. MADDEN, of 
Tilinois, to the individual membership of the committee, ir- 
respective of political affiliations. [Applause.] He is willing 
at all times to give of his knowledge and advice without fear 
or favor. The only thing he will not give is money; and if he 
does, you have to have a good case. After all, that is his 
job. He reflects great credit not only to himself but to his 
party in his work. 

The ranking minority member, Mr. Bynxs, of Tennessee, is 
also ready at all times to give the benefit of bis experience 
and knowledge to the member who is seeking information and 
advice. [Applause.] In fact, there is a spirit of wholesome 
cooperation. pervading throughout the whole membership of 
the committee. 

We are now considering the last one of the appropriation 
bills. As a member of the subcommittee on independent offices, 
I had to do in part with the appropriation for the Shipping 
Board. I regret that the appropriation was not left at the 
sum decided on by the House’ itself; namely, $18,691,000. 
Thirteen million nine hundred thousand dollars is not sufficient 
to take care of any losses sustained in the event of vessels 
being turned back by the operators who failed to run them 
successfully. 

If we are sincere in building up our merchant marine, then 
let us at least give them money enough to take care of our 
ships. I do not believe the Shipping Board would spend $1 
unnecessarily of any appropriation given them, and, besides, it 
will serve notice to the world at large that we are solidly back 
of and mean what we say in regard to the unbullding of an 
American merchant marine, [Applause.] 

Then, again, gentlemen, the foreign operators are not only 
wishing and hoping that we will eut the appropriation to noth- 
ing, but will broadcast the fact that we are not sincerely 
behind the activity. 

The $10,000,000 defense fund as proposed and put in by the 
Senate means nothing, because it Is absolutely anchored. 

I am sincerely for a merchant marine and want to see our 
flag on the seven seas of the globe, and instead of cutting their 
appropriations I am for giving them the amount necessary to 
carry on. We stand aghast at appropriations that are made 
for the enforcement of prohibition. We have no hesitancy in 
so far as the appropriation for this purpose is concerned. 
Here are the figures: 


Department of Justice for enforcement of prohibition $8, 000, 000 
Treasury Department appropriation used in enforcing pro- 
CC oe en eee See A 10, 635, 685 


This is the cost of enforcement for a single year. It does not 
include the cost of enlarging and strengthening the Coast Guard 
and it does not include any part of the overhead costs of Fed- 
eral judges, and United States district attorneys who now 
spend a large portion of their time endeavoring to enforce pro- 
hibition. A total of $18,635,685 is not to be overlooked, because 
after all it is an item larger than the aggregate appropriations 
for the Shipping Board, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Civil Service Commission, and the Employees’ Compensation 
Commission put together. Why should we continue appropri- 
ating these large sums for the enforcement of a law which is 
practically acknowledged by those who are charged with en- 
forcing it that it is impossible of enforcement. Let us repeal 
this obnoxious and iniquitous Volstead law and use the moneys 
appropriated for it to the upbuilding of our merchant marine 
and in the developing of our naval air service, and other 
activities of our Government. 

I voted against the Volstead Act, and am ready to vote for 
its repeal or its modification. I also voted against the ratifi- 
eation of the eighteenth amendment when a member of the 
New York State Senate, and would gladly vote to repeal the 
amendment. In my judgment prohibition will not be accepted 
by the people until the question is settled by the people and 
settled right. I am honestly and sincerely opposed to prohibition 
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as a matter of principle. I think the movemen 

i or has a ee aken by our ee e 
r. SUMMERS o Ashington. Mr. zen- 

teman yield? gt Chairman, will the gen 

Mr. CULLEN. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Just how woul 
man have that settled by the people? Something ke 75 per 
cent of the people have voted locally in favor of prohibition, 

Mr. CULLEN. Our State legislature, I might say to the 
gentleman, is considering the adoption of a referendum to 
allow our State an opportunity to vote, and in all probability 
it 770 38 ae an at the next election. 

r. S RS of Washington. That is se 
pendent from the Constitution. n 

Mr. CULLEN. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is one way of doing it. 

Mr. CULLEN. Let the States decide among themselves. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. But 46 States did decide. 

Mr. CULLEN. If they have decided it, then they have de- 
cided it in such a way that it is clearly distastetful to a ma- 
jority of the people of the country. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. In some States, 

Mr. CULLEN. If there is a moral issue involved, it is the 
mora! issue of the spirit of human freedom struggling against 
bondage. Prohibition can not succeed, because it is the most 
brutal invasion of personal liberty ever attempted in our coun- 
try. It must fail, as all tyranny has failed. But it is sad to 
think of the deplorable havoc it is making in its course. 

It has undermined the respect for law in the way in which 
it breeds in every element of society a deep and bitter sense of 
injustice, and of the way in which it breaks from the splendid 
pork of freedom we have built up in this great country 
of ours, 

What is happening to-day is a law divorced from the support 
of the individual conscience and is utterly breaking down, and 
the reason is clear, The rising generation of to-day see about 
them a law called prohibition. They see it everywhere broken. 

They see it broken by many of the most respected people of 
the community. They know that it can only be maintained, if 
at all, by the most stringent and repulsive of methods, and with 
a large expenditure of money from the taxpayers. Any law 
that takes hold of a man’s dally life can not prevail, and to 
attempt to create morality by law is supremely and superbly 
ridiculous; and a law without great popular sentiment behind 
it or with no active good will behind it has always proved 
itself a failure. 

Another question which is actively engaging the public mind 
is the coal situation. 

I wonder if before we adjourn are we to have legislation 
dealing with this important problem, so that the intolerable 
conditions of suffering and freezing of the people of Brooklyn 
and New York City and other parts of the country were com- 
pelled to endure during the past winter shall not occur next 
winter or ever again. 

The people are anxiously waiting for our answer. Let us 
heed their appeal or we shall hear from them in unmistakable 
terms. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, under the leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
corporate in the Record an editorial from a New York paper 
relative to the bill which I introduced to provide for a Sunday 
observance law for the District of Columbia, and also some 
remarks of my own concerning this particular editorial. I 
also wish to discuss an item which appeared in the Washington 
News some time ago concerning the fact that I was seen in 
my office on Sunday after I had introduced a bill to provide for 
Sunday observance here in the District of Columbia. I make 
mention of this fact for the purpose of showing that this par- 
ticular newspaper, as well as some of the other newspapers in 
the District and throughout the country, are criticizing a bill 
which I introduced without knowing what the bill contains 
1 7 pason giving the public the benefit of the real provisions 
of the 

In other words, they seem to think that they have a great 
joke on me because I came to my office on Sunday, opened my 
mail, and wrote some letters on the typewriter to my wife and 
to others of my friends. They think that I have occupied an 
inconsistent attitude and that what I did was inconsistent with 
the provisions of the bill which I had introduced. 

Let me say here, gentlemen of the committee, that the bill 
which I introduced (H. R. 10311) contains no provision which 
would prevent anyone from doing personal work such as com- 
ing to his office. I did not work all day in my office by any 
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means, and the gentleman who says he saw me work for seven 
solid hours on the typewriter did me too much honor. The 
people who know me know that I never would have worked 
seven solid hours at any one thing at any one time. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, when I intro- 
duced this bill H. R. 10311, I expected to be criticized by those 
who want no Sunday laws and who wish to desecrate and com- 
mercialize the Sabbath. I am getting all I expected, for during 
the past week or two I have been “cussed” and discussed, 
abused and amused, and have been denounced and my fate pro- 
nounced more than ever before. 

Well, it is interesting. We are on the winning side; haye 
made more progress than was ever made before with such a 
bill in the face of such opposition, and, best of all, we are bound 
to pass this bill or a similar one in the near future. 

I do not relish being abused, but the more I am abused the 
surer I am that we are succeeding, especially when the abuse 
comes from the crowd that is now howling. We will soon have 
a basketful of newspaper clippings and editorials on my bill. 
Every mail brings letters from all over the Nation about me and 
the bill. i 

Some praise me and my efforts and speeches to the sky, and 
others threaten destroying all the churches in the country and 
lynching me “to boot“ if I do not withdraw my fight for a 
Sunday law here. 

The newspapers spy on me and criticize me in every way pos- 
sible and even ridicule.the people I represent in their frenzy 
over my humble effort to restore here the Sunday of the Bible 
and of our fathers. 

It would take too much space for me to put in the Recorp 
all the letters and news clippings I have received. There is one 
funny editorial on the subject, Lank knows where he's at,” 
which I will put in later when I have time to discuss it fully. 

For the present I shall content myself with the insertion of 
an editorial from a New York paper which is fair to me. The 
editor repeats correctly part of my former speech, and seems 
amazed at what I favor. Well, I still oppose the things men- 
tioned as objectionable and favor the remedies suggested. 

Here is this item in full: 


THAT “ BLUB” GEORGIAN 


W. C. LANKFORD, Congressman from Douglas, Ga., near Atlanta, 
where the Ku-Klux originated, is opposed to Sunday movies, Sunday 
baseball, and everything except religious services on the Sabbath Day 
in the District of Columbia. Before the committee hearing the “blue 
law" pros and cons there he did not fail to tell the residents of Wash- 
ington how they ought to spend their Sundays. 

LANKFORD is the author of the “blue Sunday bill” now pending 
in Congress, which provides “that it shall be unlawful in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to keep open or use any dancing saloon, theater 
(whether for motion pictures, plays, spoken or silent, opera, vaude- 
ville, or entertainment), bowling alley, or any place of public assem- 
bly at which an admission fee is directly or indirectly received, or to 
engage in commercialized sports or amusements on the Lord’s Day, 
commonly called Sunday.” 

And this is what that Georglan had to say—and more, too—to the 
committee, while several hundred Washington business men and 
women, representatives of social and civic organizations, gathered to 
oppose his bill; 

“PM GUILTY OF INTOLERANCE 


“Tt is a new idea that the present-day movies and shows and Sun- 
day baseball are religious institutions and that anyone who suggests 
that there should be a law to prevent the operation of these on Sunday 
is guilty of religious intolerance. 

“I confess that I am at a loss to know just how I am guilty of 
religious intolerance when I propose a bill which would allow people 
of all and every denomination to go to church it they wish on Sunday, 
and only seek such provisions as will protect all in this enjoyment of 
religious liberty and freedom. Where is the religious intolerance which 
would prevent a crew of men operating a steam shovel or an electric 
hammer on a building site or partly constructed building next door to 
a church during services on Sunday? Where is the religious intoler- 
ance in a law which would not let a negro unload a large quantity of 
coal next door to a church, and thus disturb the assembly of people 
gathered for religious services? Where is the intolerance in a Dill 
which makes for the most complete religious liberty and allows all and 
everyone to worship God according to the dictate of his or her own 
conscience? My purpose aud hope is only to secure in a fuller sense 
the enjoyment of religious liberty. Most people do not understand that 
religious liberty means the infliction on the publie of the profanity of 
the pool room, the yulgarity of the modern movie or theater, and the 
obscenity of the ordinary dance hall on every Sunday of the year. 

“The great trouble is that there are some folks who believe that 
freedom of religion is freedom from religion, They mistake freedom 
of religion for freedom of crime. 
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“The bill which I Introduced provides for one day of rest out of 


every seven. If I provided for no rest day at all, there would rightly 
be much opposition. It would be cruel and savage in the extreme to 
force all to work every day without any rest, and yet I am held up as 
an advocate of an unreasonable thing when I attempt to make by law 
one day of rest out of every seven. 


HAGIN” EVERYTHING 


“Because I am not willing for my people to pay taxes to build 
negro bathing beaches and artificial bathing pools here, and because I 
object to my people being forced to help maintain a negro university 
here in the District of Columbia contrary to law, I am said to be guilty 
of racial intolerance. It all depends on whose definition of intolerance 
we are to use. I do object to the public being forced to edncate a 
crowd of negroes in Washington when many of the white boys and girls 
of the South and other parts of the country are denied sufficient educa- 
tional advantages. It has even been urged here that at public expense 
there be established a beauty parlor for the negroes of the District of 
Columbia, so that the negro girls could take lessons in using rouge and 
perfume and so forth, Well, if objecting to this kind of thing is in- 
tolerance, then I am very intolerant. 

“I believe in letting the negro be the negro and the white man be 
the white man. I believe in letting the negro have his section of town 
to live in and the white people have theirs, I certainly believe in the 
negro having his own waiting room, his own car or separate seats on 
street cars and railroads, and his own schools, but I believe in the 
white people having also their own separate depot and transportation 
and educational facilities. Nothing could be fairer. Ob, but many say 
that there should be no distinction and that all be treated alike. Seg- 
regation treats all alike.” 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appreciate 
very much the splendid publicity which the Washington News 
gave me on Monday, March 15 last, in connection with my 
being in my office from shortly before 3 in the afternoon until 
10 at night. I would have gladly furnished the News with a 
free cut and saved that splendid little paper the expense inci- 
dent to putting such a splendid picture of myself in their paper. 
The picture showed up well at the very top of the title-page, 
and then the word “toils” was printed in larger type just 
above my head, about where my beautiful head of hair used 
to be before I began parting my hair in the middle. 

My folks down home have known all the while I worked 
hard, but I very much fear I have been done too much honor. 
I am credited with seven hours’ steady work on this occasion. 
People who know me will know that I never worked seven 
hours without ceasing at any one thing, at any one time, in my 
life. I have a great habit of stopping to eat or take a drink of 
water occasionally while working. 

Mr. Chairman, even as a boy, when I plowed “ Old Tobey,” the 
ox, I stopped occasionally to rest my tired limbs. It is just my 
nature to not work too long without an occasional “ rest spell.” 

Then, against this seven-hour endurance compliment is ques- 
tioned very seriously by many of my good friends in the Govern- 
ment service who are coming to me and saying I am not en- 
titled to so great an honor, as they remember seeing me during 
the four or five hours I was out of the office around the city, 
while the reporter saw me working without ceasing on the type- 
writer. There is something strange about this matter. I am 
wondering who was in my office, looking exactly like me, work- 
ing on the typewriter while I was out. The reporter says he 
saw me and that settles that. My friends and I all agree that 
I was out of the office most of the time, so herein lies the 
mystery. 

Then, again, this strange man whom the reporter saw while 
I was out would not answer telephone calls or knocks at the 
door, and when letters were slipped under the door pounced 
upon them and either destroyed or took them with him. I 
found no letters when I returned from a two-hour stroll and 
supper, about 7 o'clock at night, except I found a speech of Con- 
gressman FULMER upon my return; but that is not the letters 
which this strange man snatched from the fingers of the re- 
porter as he fed them under the door, for the FULMER speech 
did not disappear so soon, and was still under the door upon 
my return. Then, again, I answered all phone calls and alarms 
at my door while I was in, and I saw no letters placed under 
the door while I was in; so this strange man who was in my 
office while the reporter saw me at work in my absence is the 
man who pulled off all these stunts. 

Now, herein lies still more mystery. It must have been this 
strange being that mailed that “large package of letters” that 
the reporter tells about. I only mailed three, which was all I 
wrote during the day. 

Another strange thing is that when I went to my office for 
a short time, about 3 o’clock, another Congressman was with 
me, and he and I do not recall seeing any horror-stricken News 
men in the corridor of the Office Building; and, then, the 
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reporter saw only one person go to my office, and this person 
horrified him. It must have been this strange man rather 
than me he saw. 

I am sure it was not I who horrified this good reporter into 
seeing and hearings things which were not present and did not 
happen, and caused him to make such an exaggerated re- 
port; for he is an honest man. Then, again, why should he 
be so horrified? My picture—thanks to the News again—shows 
I could not horrify anyone, especially one who was out looking 
for me and who saw me going to my office, where I go nearly 
every hour when I am not asleep, day and night every day 
in the week, Sunday not excepted. Especially should this not 
horrify the gentleman when this conduct of mine was not in 
the least in conflict with any provision of my Sunday obsery- 
ance bill and was in strict performance of my duty. 

Maybe it was my bill which horrified the reporter so much. 
It seems to have horrified all the correspondents and many 
others so much that few, if any, who oppose my bill have 
really read it. 

But before proceeding further let me tell you very confi- 
dentially just what I did on this Sunday in question and let us 
see how my confidential statement compares with the reporter's 
yersion of the matter. I have never hesitated to go to my 
office on Sunday, open my mail, answering any urgent letters, 
sending telegrams if necessary, and doing any little ofice work 
which can be done without inconyenience to me and which 
renders a real service ofttimes to a child or father or mother 
in distress. 

My bill would not in the least make this kind of office work 
unlawful. On the Sunday in question I first went to my office 
about 8 o'clock a. m. and finally left about 11 o'clock at night. 
I was out of it over half of the time during the day. I was 
out of the office most of the time between 3 o'clock lu the after- 
noon and 10 o'clock at night. I did not refuse to answer the 
telephone or knocks at the door. No letters were put under 
the door while I was in the office, or at least I saw none. 

I left the office several times during the afternoon, and 
finally, about 6 o'clock, I walked from the House Office Build- 
ing to the Raleigh Hotel, up Twelfth to F Street, then strolled 
along looking at show windows to Fifteenth Street, around 
the Willard and Washington Hotel block, then along Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to a restaurant in front of the Post Office 
Department Building, where I ate supper, and then walked to 
the St. James Hotel, then caught a car back to my office. On 
this trip I met several of my friends, who came to me next 
day and mentioned seeing me at about 6 to 8 p. m., while the 
reporter says I was busy with a typewriter from 3 to 10 in 
the afternoon. Upon my return to my office I found a speech 
by Congressman Futmer on Muscle Shoals under my door. I 
took the speech, quietly seated myself in a good, soft easy- 
chair, put my feet in another chair, and read the good speech 
of my colleague, never suspecting that during all this time the 
reporter was watching me work on the typewriter. All the 
while, until next day, in my heart I was thanking Mr. FULMER 
for making that good speech and bringing it to me. Next day 
I found he did not put it under the door and that probably 
the reporter put it there in my absence from the office, ran 
away, and hours afterwards slipped by and found it gone, and 
then wrote that it “speedily disappeared.” 

He must have been the one that speedily disappeared after 
putting the envelope under the door. When he ran he evidently 
got the idea that the envelope also was making a speedy retreat. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be rather difficult for any person to 
write an article so full of errors as this one and yet so short. 
There are so many inaccuracies—but let me mention just one 
more, I only used the typewriter for about 30 minutes to write 
three letters at about 9.30 p. m., and only mailed the three at 
the corner, instead of “a large package of letters.“ But let us 
read this amazing newspaper article. 

Here are the headlines: 


Blue aw sire toils Sunday.—Sponsor of seventh day of rest seen 
working seven hours over a typewriter—Phone unanswered.—Georgia 
lawmaker too busy to answer knock, but letter is accepted. 


Here Is the article itself: 


Representative WILLIAM C. LANKFORD, of Georgia, the man whose 
proposed Sunday blue law would prevent working on Sunday in the 
District, spent the greater part of yesterday in his own place of business. 

A News reporter, chancing to be in the House Office Building, was 
horrified to see LANKFORD enter his office shortly before 3 p. m. The 
clicking of a typewriter shortly became audible, breaking the Sabbath 
silence. 

When Lanxrorp finally emerged at 10.10 p. m. he went to a corner 
mail box and deposited a large package of letters, 
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. LANKFORD was so busy that his locked door was not opened to loud 


knocking, nor did the telephone respond to continued ringing. An 
enyelope slipped halfway under the door, however, speedily disappeared. 

Inquiry about the House Office Building developed that Lanxrorp's 
Sunday appearances in his place of business are the rule, not an excep- 
tion, 

LANKFORD does a great deal of his secretarial work personally, and 
hence the regular working week sometimes leaves little odds and ends 
to be cleaned up on the Sabbath. 

Only work “of necessity and charity“ is permitted in Laxkrond's 
proposed bill. The interpretation placed on this clause at hearings at 
which LANKFORD was the guiding spirit, was that this would apply 
only to hospitals, police, firemen, and the like. 


I realize, Mr. Chairman, that for me to introduce a bill to 
make a course of conduct a crime and yet be continually doing 
the thing I appear to want to stop, is to be very inconsistent. 

I would prevent commercialized sports on Sunday. I do not 
attend Sunday baseball or any other commercialized games on 
Sunday. 

I do not attend movies or theaters on Sunday and am, there- 
fore, consistent in this respect. I do not work all day in my 
office on Sunday, but my bill would not, if enacted, make it 
unlawful for a man to work in his office all day Sunday. I 
would not introduce a bill which would not let a man open 
his mail and answer an urgent letter if he wished on Sunday. 

I have never hesitated to write a letter or do anything else 
of a private or personal nature on Sunday if the matter was 
urgent and I was able to render a service to some one else 
by the act. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman had only read my bill 
he would not be spying on my office in an effort to get in a 
position to hold me up to ridicule and contempt, and try to 
make the public believe I am acting and living a falsehood. 

The gentleman, without reading my bill and without famil- 
iarizing himself with the facts, would, if he could, destroy me 
politically because I dared sponsor a bill for a reasonable Sun- 
day law for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, my little son, Cecil, is sick with asthma in 
El Paso, Tex., and his mother is with him there. I have only 
a bedroom here where I sleep, and I spend all the time in my 
office when I would be at home with my folks if they were 
here. In fact, my room and my office constitute my home here 
at present. My office is very comfortable and I spend there 
most of my time not taken up by my duties elsewhere. Where 
would the gentleman have me go to rest at the end of a week 
of hard toil? Would he have me stay in bed or in my bedroom 
all day Sunday? Would he have me sit on the sidewalk 
throughout Sunday, or stand in the sleet and snow, and not 
come in because it was Sunday? What is wrong with coming 
to my office, where I can be comfortable, as I have always 
pee eect lly when there is nothing in my bill to the con- 

Af 

I will say to the gentleman that on the Sunday in question, 
while in my office, I read a wonderful sermon on “ What is the 
Sabbath for?“ by Doctor Sizoo, of the New York Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church of this city, and I liked it so much until I had 
it inserted in the ConecressionaL Recorp and had practically 
every Member of Congress and thousands of others reading it 
before three days had passed. I am willing to bear a little 
unjust criticism when I can accomplish so great a service for 
so misrepresented and worthy a cause. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not angry with the splendid little paper, the Washington News, 
for the publicity which it gave to me and my bill. Often the 
rebound of an error is worth as much as the direct thrust of 
the truth. 

Innocence and right are established more fully by indict- 
ments and acquittals than they would ever appear by silence. 

The justice, fairness, and merit of my bill will shine forth 
out of the darkness of misrepresentation and deception, and 
the greater that darkness the greater will appear the glorious 
light of the truth. 

I hope the News will not send me too large a bill for the 
costly space which was given to me. 

If asked, I would have gladly mailed the News a statement 
in writing relative to my Sunday activities, which would have 
been much more accurate and probably less expensive than the 
one obtained by spying on me and op my office. 

By the way, that alleged News reporter has most wonderful 
eyes. 

All ingenuity of science concentrated in the X-ray machine 
and the fluoroscope can only look through solid matter and see 
what is in existence on the other side, but this man easily sees 
through solid wooden doors and brick walls and sees what does 
not exist on the other side. Much was said in Congress about 
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the publicity of income-tax returns. For my part I could see 
no reason for making private the returns of the big rich and 
leaving public all returns of the common folks throughout the 
country. The nonpublicity crowd won, but, after all, Mr. 
Chairman, the big rich will have to hire the man with the 
miraculous eyes to remain silent, otherwise the News can ask 
this man to stroll along the sidewalks near the Treasury Build- 
ing and look through wood, brick, stone, and steel into the 
innermost vaults of the Treasury, and no doubt he will be able 
to give any desired return in full and in detail and much more 
besides to make the report interesting. 

No longer need the Government send aviators or vessels 
hurrying here and there over land and sea to find aviators or 
seafaring men lost or destroyed, for this man can walk out on 
his front steps and make report of what he finds. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, there was little need for brave men to 
have risked their lives in an effort to go to the poles of the 
earth, and poor old Doctor Cook need not have gotten tangled 
up in all that affair, if they had only had this man with his 
wonderful eyes, for with him they could have sailed only a 
mile or two from land, then asked him for a full report of the 
North Pole, and no doubt it would have been forthcoming. 

Oh, I am so sorry he was not on Noah’s Ark, for if he had 
been that poor little dove would never had to fly and flap its 
poor little tired wings looking for a leaf, for Noah could have 
asked this gentleman to simply peep out of the window and tell 
him whether or not on the face of the earth and broad expanse 
of water there was dry land anywhere, and he could have 
looked and reported. And yet this man with his wonderful 
eyes has never been able to read my bill; thousands of others, 
including the editors and others connected with the big dailies 
have never read it, or equally as wrong have read it and are 
deliberately misleading the public as to its provisions. 

Bear with me a moment and let me tell you just what the 
bill provides. 

The bill which I introduced provides as follows: 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March B, 1926. 
Mr. LANKTORD introduced the following bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed: 


A bill (H. R. 10311) to secure Sunday as a day of rest in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful in the District of Co- 
lunsbia for any person, firm, corporation, or any of their agents, 
directors, or officers to employ any person to labor or pursue any trade 
or secular business on the Lord's Day, commonly called Sunday, works 
of necessity and charity always excepted. It shall furthermore be 
unlawful in the District of Columbia for any person under employ- 
ment or working for hire to engage in labor under such contract of 
employment or bire on the Lord's Day, commonly called Sunday, except 
in works of necessity and charity. 

In works of necessity and charity is included whatever is needful 
during the day for the good order, health, or comfort of the com- 
munity, provided the right to weekly rest and worship is not thereby 
denied. The labor herein forbidden on Sunday is hired, employed, or 
public work, not such personal work as does not interrupt or disturb 
the repose and religious liberty of the community, The following labor 
and business shall be legal on Sunday: 

(a) In drug stores, for the sale of medleines, surgical articles, and 
supplies for the sick, foods, beverages, and cigars, but not for articles 
of merchandise forbidden on Sunday for other stores and merchants. 

(b) In hotels, restaurants, and cafés, and in the preparation and sale 
ef meals, 

(e) For the sale of motor oil, gasoline, and accessories necessary to 
keep in operation cars in actual use on such Sunday, together with 
labor incident to such repairs. 

(d) In connection with publie lighting, water, and heating plants. 

(e) For the operation of boats, railroad trains, street cars, busses, 
sight-seeing cars, taxicabs, elevators, and privately owned means of 
conveyance, 

(f) For telephone and radio service. 

(g) In dairies and in connection with preparation and delivery of 
milk and cream, 

(h) In connection with watching, caretaking, or safeguarding prem- 
ises and property, and in the maintenance of police and fire protection. 

{i) In connection with the preparation and sale of daily newspapers. 

Sxc. 2. That it shall be unlawful in the District of Columbia to keep 
open or use any dancing place, theater (whether for motion pictures, 
plays spoken or silent, opera, vaudeville, or entertainment), bowling 
alley, or any place of public assembly at which an admission fee is 
directly or indirectly received, or to engage in commercialized sports 
or amusements on the Lord's Day, commonly called Sunday. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful in the District of Columbia for any per- 
son, firm, corporation, or any of their agents, directors, or officers to 
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require or permit any employee or employees engaged in works of” 
necessity and charity, excepting household or hotel service, to work on 
the Lord’s Day, commonly called Sunday, unless within the next six 
succeeding days during a period of 24 consecutive hours such employer 
shall neither require nor permit such employee or employees to work 
in his or its employ. 

Src. 4. It shall be a sufficient defense to a prosecution for work or 
labor on the first day of the week that the defendant uniformly keeps 
another day of the week as holy time and does not labor on that day, 
and that the labor complained of was done in such manner as not to 
interrupt or disturb other persons in observing the first day of the 
week, 

Sec. 5, Any person who shall violate any of the provisions of this 
act shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not less than 
$5 nor more than $50 for the first offense, and for each subsequent 
offense by a fine of not less than $25 nor more than $500 and by im- 
prisonment in the jail of the District of Columbia for a period ‘of not 
more than six months. 

Sec. 6. All prosecutions for the violation of this act shall be in 
the police court of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 7. This act shall become effective on the sixtieth day after its 
enactment, 


You will notice that the bill provides that the labor forbidden 
on Sunday is hire and employment on public work, not such 
personal work as does not interrupt or disturb the repose or 
religious liberty of the community. In other words, the bill 
would make unlawful theaters and moying-picture shows on 
Sunday, would make unlawful baseball on Sunday where that 
baseball is commercialized, but it would not make unlawful 
baseball on Sunday between amateur teams. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Would the provisions of 
the bill, if enacted into law, permit a Congressman to work in 
his office on Sunday? 

Mr. LANKFORD. It would. The bill only prevents the 
hiring of people to work on Sunday. I am not hired to work 
on Sunday. The bill would only prevent people who are hired 
to work on Sunday from working on Sunday. It would pre- 
vent the hiring of people to.work on Sunday and would pre- 
vent people who are hired to work on Sunday from working 
on Sunday. ` 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Not now. Whether that is a good bill or 
a bad bill in that respect I am not discussing now. The bill 
only makes unlawful the hiring of people to work on Sunday 
and the working of people on Sunday who are hired to work 
on Sunday. It prevents the hiring of large bodies of men to 
tear down buildings on Sundays or to work in the construction 
of buildings on Sunday. It leaves a man free to do any per- 
sonal work, as, for example, that of a Congressman. 

Tf a merchant wanted to go into his store on Sunday and do 
some personal work, the bill would not prevent it. It is not 
meant for the especial benefit of Congressmen any more than 
it is for any other individual. And so if a man, a doctor, or 
physician, or lawyer, or any other person under the provisions 
of my bill wants to work on Sunday, so long as he does not dis- 
turb the neighborhood, does not violate the provisions of the 
bill, he can do so. The bill is specifically drawn, so far as 
labor is concerned, so as to prevent the hiring of people to work 
on Sunday and to prevent those who are hired to work on 
Sunday from working on Sunday. 

Mr. McLAUGHEIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Les. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. If a man has a chauffeur 
hired, then the chauffeur could not work on Sunday? 

Mr. LANKFORD. He could work on Sunday. That comes 
under the exception covering works of necessity and charity, 
and that includes people employed to operate elevators, and tele- 
phone service, and watchmen, and chauffeurs, the operation of 
street cars and railway trains, and all those things which are 
covered in the bill under the definition of works of necessity 
and charity. [Applause.] 

I thank the members of the committee, and I yield back what- 
ever time I may not have used, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O'CONNELL] five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, I am especially glad this afternoon to see 
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my friend the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ursaaw], because 
I know he likes to hear antiprohibition speeches, and in the 
time allotted to me I intend to devote my attention to that 
subject. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Yes. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Does the gentleman mean that we like 
to hear them or that we want to hear them to refute them if 
they are actually made? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The gentleman from Georgia 
is perfectly fair in that direction. He is my personal friend 
and yet my enemy so far as the question of prohibition is 
concerned. On that we will never agree. 

The tremendous interest ‘that was shown in the last few 
days in those hearings held in the Senate has evidently 
awakened the people of the country to the seriousness of this 
proposition. It is all welleenough to say that it is the Constitu- 
tion and the law, and that the law should be respected. Of 
course, everybody subscribes to that proposition. But here we 
have a situation that is bringing about a condition that is 
utterly intolerable. A condition which, as my friend and col- 
league from New York [Mr. CULLEN] said, nobody respects. 

The hearings before the other body and the facts brought 
out by the distinguished Senator from Maryland yesterday 
surely must convince even the most doubting Thomas that 
theré is something radically and seriously wrong with this 
law, and that it should be changed or modified in some distinct 
respect. We also read in the press of my city about the efforts 
recently made by the Republicans of the New York State Legis- 
lature to give our State a referendum on this question. 

Later in my remarks I intend to incorporate the names of the 
Members of the New York Democratic delegation that were 
Members of Congress when the eighteenth amendment was en- 
acted and prove to the House and to the country that if the 
12 Republican Members of the New York State delegation had 
voted with the Democratic Members of that delegation from 
New York, with a single exception, instead of the eighteenth 
amendment being enacted into law and on the statute books 
of the Nation by a majority of nine, we never would have had 
prohibition, as it would have been defeated by four votes at 
that time. 

This is the record. And now we see the Republicans of the 
State Legislature of New York falling over each other because 
of the polls that have recently taken place all over the country 
und realizing that something definite must be done to go along 
with this tidal wave. So they now want a referendum in order 
to give the people of the State of New York, the State that pays 
20 per cent, practically, of all the bills contracted by the 
country—to give that State a chance to express their will, if 
you please, as to how they stand on this question of prohibition 
enforcement. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Is it not a fact that up to 
this good hour, possibly expressed by this flop or somersault 
of the Republican Party in New York, that party was entirely 
under the domination and control of the Anti-Saloon League? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I thank my colleague. He 
states the exact fact. 

I am sure that I am enunciating a certain truth when I 
make the statement that not since the historic days of the 
Volstead legislative debate, in which I was a participant, has 
so much time of the House been devoted to the question of the 
success or failure of the operation of the prohibition law. 
It is my pleasure to number among my friends in this body 
many who are sincerely and intensively on both sides of this 
question. Of course, my sentiment for personal reasons are 
with those of my colleagues who believe with me that in the 
enactment of this legislation the Congress made a grave mis- 
take, as proved thus far by the failure of this law. By a fair 
and impartial consideration of all the facts concerning this 
very difficult problem we will eventually be in position to 
evolve a plan that will extricate us from our present condition, 
and light the path and show the road that will lead to temper- 
ance and sobriety, which all decent people so ardently desire. 

Now, my friends, what are the facts; and, as I said before, it 
is only on this basis can we reach any definite conclusions on 
this perplexing problem. Is this law a success? Has it made 
for the elimination of drunkenness, of graft, of law defiance? 
After a six years’ thorough trial, at enormous loss of revenue 
and tremendous enforcement cost and ever increasing expense 
to the Government, has it obtained and does it hold the ap- 
proval and indorsement of the people of the land? 

THE DIGEST AND RECENT NATIONAL POLLS 


In that great American weekly, the Literary Digest, issue of 
April 8, 1926, we get the following figures: 
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The Literary Digest poll was taken during the summer of 1922, 
About 10,000,000 blank ballots were sent out by mail, addressed to indi- 
vidual citizens, on specially prepared paper, with special precautions 
taken against fraud, repeating, or irregular voting. A list of voters 
was taken from the telephone lists of the country, with an added 
country-wide representation of women yoters and factory workers, 
classes not likely to be fully represented in the telephone books. The 
ballots were mailed out with entire impartiality and the returns were 
tabulated and published without comment. The result of the grand 
total of 922,383 ballots received was reported as follows in the Digest 
of September 9, 1922, and makes an interesting comparison with the 
1926 newspaper returns: 


For modification 


Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 


The totals for the three largest newspaper polls conducted last 
month, with practically all returns in, were reported as follows in the 
New York Sun: 


Newspaper Enterprise Association, through 315 cooperating newspapers 


For retention and enforcement of prohibition-_._..__-_____ 329. 274 

For repeal of prohibition amendment 545, 839 

For Volstead modification to allow wine and beer 864, 949 
Hearst newspapers and others cooperating 

For prohibition 188, 987 


Against prohibiflon—— 915, 969 
For wine and beer. K 
Against wine and beer 180, 554 


Chicago Tribune, New York Daily News, and cooperating newspapers 
340, 401 
35, 820 
Grand total, using last two figures of Hearst poll as tho most representa- 
tive on a straight “ change or no change” division 
For exizting-lawes Uso a ee — 6345. 648 
For modification or repeal 2 „ĩ%ê“n 2. 792, 126 

A tabulation of the 1,740,062 votes in the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association poll, appearing in a dispatch in the New York World, 
shows votes from every State in the Union except Maryland, the 
largest vote being polled in New York. The outstanding features of 
the straw vote results are thus stated in a Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
ciation dispatch to the Washington News: 

“1, Almost 50 per cent of the voters favored modification. Those 
for outright repeal numbered slightly over 31 per cent; those for keep- 
ing the law as it now stands, 19 per cent. Wet strength thus amounted 
to 81 per cent of the total. 

“2. While large cities voted wet, the contention that smaller citles 
and towns favor the present law was not borne out. The drys led in 
80 cities, the largest being Winston-Salem, N. C., with a population of 
69,000. They gained pluralities in 30 more. But in 79 cities of less 
than 15,000 population the prohibition vote was exceeded either by the 
modification vote or the vote for straight repeal. 


Surely no person will contend that the Literary Digest in 
this table has attempted to do other than to present the facts 
as they are taken from its own and other reliable newspaper 
polls. Like Cesar's wife, such a paper, occupying as it does 
the leading place in its chosen field, should be and is above 
suspicion in this and every other matter which appears in its 
columns from week to week. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT 

The testimony reflected in the foregoing table, while pro- 
foundly impressive and startling to many, must of necessity, 
because of its accuracy, carry conviction and focus attention 
up this subject. In addition to this phase of the case, we have 
the record of present-day crime in the form of burglary, ban- 
ditry, highway robbery, theft, and murder in every concely- 
able form in all parts of the country. Our newspapers are 
filled daily with accounts of these depredations, not in the 
dead of night but in broad daylight and in the business and 
crowded sections of our largest cities. 

The time of our police forces is divided 25 per cent in ap- 
prehending burglars, highwaymen, and so forth, and 75 per 
cent in the futile attempt of hunting rum runners and boot- 
leggers in all sections of the land and sea. In this effort to 
locate and bring to justice the violators of the prohibition law 
the agents of the enforcement bureau have not hesitated to 
encroach upon the private precincts of the home when, in the 
opinion of such agents, there is even the unsupported evi- 
dence that liquor may be found in such a dwelling. 

In the belief that in many cases it should employ men of 
shady reputation to ferret out and detect criminals who are 
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violating the Volstead Act, the enforcement department of the 
Government are alleged to have employed—perhaps uninten- 
tionally, to be sure—men whose previous reputations in society 
would not bear the closest scrutiny, and who by authority are 
permitted to invade and search the homes of the decent people 
of the land. Some one has made the statement that the skele- 
ton key of the midnight marauder has been replaced by the 
badge of many a crooked enforcement agent. 
THE VOTE ON THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 


As I said before, during the past few weeks the press of 
my State has been devoting considerable space to the present 
attitude of the Republican members of the New York Legis- 
lature toward the question of prohibition. Only the other day 
our papers indicated a desire on the part of these leaders to 
pass a resolution in the assembly to submit this very mooted 
question to a popular referendum by which all the people in 
the State would be enabled to express their preference for or 
against this law. It seems to me that this action on the part of 
the members of the party of opposite political faith to that to 
which I acknowledge allegiance is having a belated, however 
remarkable, change of front on this much agitated question. 
This discussion has prompted me to look up a little past his- 
tory in an effort to ascertain the relative positions of the 
members of the New York delegation when the eighteenth 
amendment was voted upon in the House. 

A simple calculation of the figures will show that on a 
two-thirds vote the amendment was adopted with 8 votes more 
than the necessary number to insure its submission to the sev- 
eral States for ratification, 

Now the question arises, as I stated before, How did the New 
York delegation vote on this question? Perhaps, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the House, I may be going back to ancient 
history in bringing back the water that has already gone 
over the dam, but in my humble judgment the information has 
a value, and may enable us to present the facts and set the 
record straight.. 

The following is the complete roll call, showing the yote of 
the House membership on the passage of the eighteenth 
amendment resolution : 


The question was taken; and there were—ayes 282, nays 128, not 
voting 23, as follows: 

Yeas 282: Adamson, Alexander, Almon, Anderson, Anthony, Ash- 
brook, Aswell, Austin, Ayres, Baer, Bankhead, Barkley Barnhart, 
Beakes, Bell, Beshlin, Black, Bland, Booher, Borland, Bowers, Brand, 
Brodbeck, Browne, Browning, Brumbaugh, Burnett, Burroughs, Butler, 
Byrnes of South Carolina, Byrns of Tennessee, Campbell of Kansas, 
Candler of Mississippi, Cannon, Caraway, Carlin, Carter of Massachusetts, 
Carter of Oklahoma, Clark of Florida, Claypool, Collier, Connally of Texas, 
Connelly of Kansas, Cooper of Ohio, Cooper of West Virginia, Cooper of 
Wisconsin, Copley, Costello, Cox, Cramton, Crisp, Currie of Michigan, 
Dale of Vermont, Dallinger, Darrow, Decker, Dempsey, Denison, Denton, 
Dickinson, Dill, Dillon, Dixon, Doolittle, Doughton, Dowell, Drane, 
Dunn, Elliott, Ellsworth, Elston, Emerson, Esch, Evans, Fairfield, 
Farr, Ferris, Fess, Fields, Fisher, Flood, Focht, Fordney, Foss, Foster, 
Frear, French, Fuller of Illinois, Fuller of Massachusetts, Gandy, 
Garrett of Tennessee, Garrett of Texas, Glass, Godwin of North 
Carolina, Good, Goodall, Gould, Graham of Illinois, Green of Iowa, 
Gregg, Griest, Hadley, Hamilton of Michigan, Hamilton of New York, 
Hamlin, Harrison of Mississippi, Harrison of Virginia, Hastings, 
Haugen, Hawley, Hayden, Helm, Helvering, Hensley, Hersey, Hicks, 
Hilliard, Holland, Hollingsworth, Hood, Houston, Howard, Hull of 
Tennessee, Humphreys, Hutchinson, Ireland, Jacoway, James, Johnson 
of Kentucky, Johnson of South Dakota, Johnson of Washington, 
Jones of Texas, Jones of Virginia, Kearns, Keating, Kehoe, Kelley of 
Michigan, Kelly of Pennsylvania, Kennedy of Iowa, Kettner, Kiess of 
Pennsylvania, Kincheloe, King, Kinkaid, Kitchin, Knutson, Kraus, 
Kreider, La Follette, Langley, Larsen, Lee of Georgia, Lenroot, Lever, 
Little, Littlepage, Lobeck, Lundeen, Lunn, McClintle, McCormick, 
MeCulloch, McFadden, McKenzle, McKeown, McKinley, MeLaughlin of 
Michigan, Mapes, Mays, Miller of Minnesota, Mondell, Montague, Moon, 
Moores of Indiana, Morgan, Mott, Nelson, Nicholls of South Carolina, 
Norton, Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, Olney, Osborne, Overstreet, Pad- 
gett, Paige, Park, Parker of New York, Peters, Platt, Polk, Powers, 
Pratt, Price, Purnell, Quin, Ragsdale, Rainey, Raker, Ramseyer, Ran- 
dall, Rankin, Rayburn, Reavis, Reed, Robbins, Robinson, Romjue, Rose, 
Rowe, Rowland, Rubey, Rucker, Russell, Sanders of Indiana, Sanders of 
Louisiana, Sanders of New York, Saunders of Virginia, Schall, Scott 
of Iowa, Scott of Michigan, Sears, Sells, Shackleford, Shallenberger, 
Shouse, Sims, Sinnott, Sisson, Slemp, Sloan, Smith of Idaho, Smith 
of Michigan, Snell, Snook, Steagall, Stedman, Steenerson, Stephens 
of Mississippi, Sterling of Illinois, Sterling of Pennsylvania, Stevenson, 
Stiness, Strong, Sumners, Sweet, Switzer, Taylor of Arkansas, Temple, 
Thomas, Thompson, Tillman, Timberlake, Towner, Treadway, Venable, 
Vestal, Vinson, Volstead, Walker, Walton, Wason, Watkins, Watson of 
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Virginia, Weaver, Webb, Welling, Whaley, Wheeler, White of Maine, 
White of Ohio, Williams, Wilson of Illinois, Wilson of Louisiana, Wingo, 
Wise, Wood of Indiana, Woods of Iowa, Woodyard, Young of Norih 
Dakota, Young of Texas, and Zihiman. 

Nays 128: Bacharach, Blackmon, Britten, Bruckner, Buchanan, 
Caldwell, Campbell of Pennsylvania, Cantrill, Carew, Cary, Chandler 
of New York, Church, Clark of Pennsylvania, Classon, Coady, Crago, 
Crosser, Dale of New York, Davidson, Davis, Dent, Dewalt, Dies, 
Dominick, Dooling, Doremus, Drukker, Dupré, Dyer, Eagan, Edmonds, 
Estopinal, Fairchild, B. L., Fitzgerald, Flynn, Francis, Freeman, 
Gallagher, Gard, Garland, Garner, Gillett, Glynn, Gordon, Graham of 
Pennsylvania, Gray of Alabama, Gray of New Jersey, Greene of Massa- 
chusetts, Greene of Vermont, Griffin, Hamill, Hardy, Haskell, Heaton, 
Heflin, Huddleston, Hulbert, Hull of Iowa, Igoe, Juul, Kahn, Kennedy 
of Rhode Island, Key of Ohio, Lazaro, Lea of California, Lehlbacn, 
Lesher, Linthicum, London, Lonergan, Longworth, Lufkin, McAndrews, 
McArthur, McLaughlin of Pennsylvania, McLemore, Madden, Magee, 
Maher, Mansfield, Martin, Meeker, Merritt, Moore of Pennsylvania, 
Morin, Mudd, Nichols of Michigan, Nolan, Oliver of New York, 
O’Shaunessy, Overmyer, Parker of New Jersey, Phelan, Porter, Pou, 
Ramsey, Riordan, Roberts, Rodenberg, Rouse, Sabath, Sanford, Scott 
of Pennsylvania, Sherley, Sherwood, Siegel, Slayden, Small, Smith, 
C. B., Smitb, T. F., Snyder, Stafford, Steele, Sullivan, Swift, Talbott, 
Templeton, Tilson, Van Dyke, Vare, Voigt, Waldow, Walsh, Ward, 
Watson of Pennsylvania, Welty, Wilson of Texas, and Winslow. 

Not voting 23: Bathrick, Blanton, Capstick, Chandler of Oklahoma, 
Curry of California, Eagle, Fairchild, G. W., Gallivan, Goodwin of 
Arkansas, Hayes, Heintz, Husted, LaGuardia, Mann, Mason, Miller of 
Washington, Neely, Rogers, Scully, Stephens of Nebraska, Tague, 
Taylor of Colorado, and Tinkham, 

So (two-thirds having voted in the affirmative) the resolution was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Mr. Goodwin of Arkansas and Mr. Miller of Washington (for) with 
Mr. Tague (against). 

Mr. Neely and Mr. Stephens of Nebraska (for) with Mr. Gallivan 
(against). 

Mr. Taylor of Colorado and Mr. George W. Fairchild (for) witu 
Mr. Curry of California (agalnst). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


From this roll call it has not been difficult to extract the 
names of the New York delegation and show the way each 
Member cast his vote upon that historic occasion: 


For the amendment: 
Republicans, Platt, Snell, Parker, Mott, Gould, Dunn, Sanders, 
mpsey, Hamilton, Pratt, Hicks, Rowe. 
DADOA Ai Oy 1 ER RS SSS ale ENE Se See DELLE 1 


i 
oe absent, LaGuardia (in the war overseas), Husted, 
ey lp gh gs CO ENS EES SAR hn 3 


Against the amendment: 


— 


Ward, Sanford, Magee, Snyder, Swift, 


apublicans, Waldow. 
askell, Siegel, Ben Fairchild, Chandler 10 
Democrats, C. B. Smith, Caldwell, Flynn, Dale, Maher, Fitz- 
raid, Griffin, Riordan, Sullivan, T. F. Smith, Dooling, 
rew, Francis, Hulbert, Bruckner, Olixver 2 
? 26 
Bociälist: nder ——T— — 1 
27 


The amendment, therefore, passed the House by a majority of 
9 votes. If all of the Members on the Republican side of the 
New York delegation had followed the leadership of their 
Democratic colleagues from the same State with a single excep- 
tion, this law which has caused such widespread dissatisfaction 
would have been defeated by 4 votes. We should be able to 
determine once and for all from these figures what might have 
happened if our Republican brethren from the State of New 
York had seen the light in 1917. 

COST OF A USELESS EXPERIMENT 

Representatives in Congress who in the past have had the 
temerity to express their views were immediately denounced by 
the followers of Wayne B. Wheeler as nullificationists, an- 
archists, and destroyers of our Constitution. Recently, how- 
ever, the broad, tolerant exponents of all religious beliefs 
entered the fray and the Nation heard in no uncertain terms 
of the desire for repeal or modification of this law. This cry, 
as I said, went up from the ministers of every denomination 
and the leading rabbis representing the Jewish faith. 

Even the dignified and courteous statements of the clergy 
have met with the violent denunciations from the Anti-Saloon 
League forces as have been directed at the Members of Con- 
gress who are not in agreement with the dry element. We 
can not substitute law for morals. Fanaticism must not sup- 
plant temperance. Men may gain eternal life by adherence to 
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the Ten Commandments as laid down on Mount Sinai, but 
never by Volsteadism as pronounced by the Wheelerites at 
Capitol Hill. 

T'he tremendous increase in the number of deaths from alco- 
holism, the steady increase in the number of arrests for drunk- 
enness, the constant demand for increased appropriations to 
enforce the law, the alarming crime wave that sweeps the 
Nation, to which I have already referred in this speech, the 
inadequacy of our present jails and penitentiaries, as well as 
the appointment of numerous additional judges to try. men 
made criminals for committing an offense that is not a crime, 
are indicative of the impossibility of enforcing an unpopular 
and un-American law. 2 

The Federal appropriations alone will run to $33,000,000 this 
year, and when we take into consideration the enormous loss 
of revenue cut off by prohibition, as well as the great loss to 
our merchant marine, Volsteadism becomes the Nation’s most 
colossal burden and blunder. The United States Coast Guard, 
which now has an armed naval fleet as well as an aviation 
squadron to enforce the law, will at the beginning of the new 
fiscal year have a personnel greater than the United States 
Navy in the administration of President Cleveland. 

Surely, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, we are 
paying a high price for a fallacious and unworkable experi- 

ent. 
peny THE PRESS, THE PUBLIC, AND MEDICAL PROFESSION 

There is abundant evidence from the press, the public, and, 
best of all in this instance, from the medical profession, that 
under proper supervision, as practiced in the Province of Que- 
bee, there are no harmful or baneful effects from the moderate 
use of alcoholic beverages. In substantiation of this declara- 
tion I quote the following articles, taken from the New York 
World, Detroit Free Press, and the New York Times: 

The New York World says: 


To what point has prohibition brought us? 

We have, first, a law which not even the most light-hearted observer 
believes is applied to-day with equal justice to rich and poor alike, or 
can be so applied with all the complicated legal machinery and all the 
armies of secret service men and all the ships of all the fleets which 
have yet been furnished to the cause of prohibition. The rich—not 
only the overwhelmingly rich but the ordinary heads-above-water rich 
who are most men's neighbors—keep on drinking. They drink what 
they wish to drink and find its acquisition easy, Nobody pretends 
that the case is otherwise, that it is true only in incorrigible New 
York, and that it is not true in cities and towns the country over. 
It is the first important fact about probibition that the impetus to 
break the law comes from those same respectable, well-to-do people 
who regard themselves as pillars of society. 


All over the conntry the colossal failure of prohibition is 
recognized by those who see things as they actually exist. The 
Detroit Free Press, after hoping for the best, is obliged, in the 
light of recent disclosures, to admit the collapse of the prohibi- 
tion movement and says: 


How long will it take those in authority to understand that the 
cure for the conditions that all decent citizens regret lies in a Mberal 
live-and-let-live tolerance and that the unreasonable curtailment of per- 
sonal liberty can but end in economic mutiny? f 


One physician’s views on the subject of prohibition are voiced 
in the following article in the New York Times. Dr. Kurt L. 
Elsner tells Times readers just what he thinks of the whole 
subject of prohibition: 

Strange to say, as much as has been written about prohibition, 
pro or contra, very little has been said about one side of it, i. e., the 
harm it has done to the beginning of self-education of the American 
people in the moderate use of alcoholic drinks. Self-education had 
begun and was growing nicely. Its seeds had sprouted and were thriv- 
ing healthily, when, like the proverbial fool, prohibition rushed in and 
trampled the tender plants under foot. 


Also the following article taken from the Rational American, 
of New York, issue of November, 1925: 


Sir William Osler, formerly of Oxford University: “In moderation 
wine, beer, and spirits may be taken throughout a long life without 
impairing the general health. I should be sorry to give up the use 
of alcohol in the severer forms of enteric fever.“ 

Dr. William Edward Fitch, of the Vanderbilt Clinic: “ It is the opin- 
jon of careful students of the subject. that the moderate use of alcohol 
in health is harmless. It undoubtedly has a place in disease, There 
are reasons for believing that alcohol actually increases the resisting 
powers of the body to the poisonous toxins of septic fever.” 

Dr. Charles Gilmore Kerley, of the New York Polyelinle School and 
Hospital: “Alcohol is occasionally of great service in diseases of chil- 
dren, Under certain conditions it answers better than any other 
means of stimulation.” j 
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Dr. L. Emmett Holt, of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York: With many nursing women the use of malted liquors—ale, beer, 
etc.—increases the quantity of milk and the proportion of fat. There 
is little doubt that alcohol is at times of much benefit.” 

Dr. George F. Still, of King’s College, London: “ The value of alcohol 
in the early stages of severe diarrhea, when there is severe exhaustion 
and collapse, is, I think, quite undeniable. I think an unbiased ob- 
server must admit that brandy is sometimes very valuable in a bad case 
of pneumonia.” 

Dr. Chalmers Watson, of the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh: “ There 
is no question of the undoubted value of alcohol in the treatment of 
certain diseases, especially in their critical stages.” 

Dr. Robert Hutchinson, of the London Hospital: “Alcohol certainly 
spures fats and sometimes carbohydrates and yields heat and energy 
in the body. Of this fact there is no longer any doubt, and it at 
once entitles alcohol to rank as a food, Wine used in moderation 
seems to add to the agreeableness of life, and whatever adds to the 
agreeableness of life adds to its resources and power.” 

Dr. William Tibbles, of the Royal Institute of Public Health, London: 
“Alcohol is primarily an appetizer. Convalescent, debilitated, or aged 
persons frequently eat more food when it is accompanied by a glass 
of beer, wines, or diluted spirits. The value of such a beverage to 
those who need It is admitted by most scientific men. Alcohol is a 
rapid and trustworthy restorative. In many cases it is truly life 
preserving, owing to its power to sustain cardiac and nervous energy.” 

Dr. Hobart Amory Hare, of the University of Pennsylvania: “ Clini- 
cal experience too great to be ignored stands for the continued use of 
alcohol. The chief uses of the drug are as a rapidly acting equalizer 
of the circulation and as a systematic support in low fevers and pro- 
longed wasting diseases in old age and in convalescence from acute 
diseases,” 

Dr. A. A. Brill, of the University of New York: “Alcohol has an un- 
disputed place in the human physiological and psychological economy.” 

Dr. Charles E. de M. Sajous, of Temple University, Pennsylvania: 
“Malt liquors—ale, stout, and beer—contain diastase, which aids the 
digestion of starchy foods. They are especially tonic in effect." 

Dr. George F. Butler, of the Chicago College of Medicine and Sur- 
gery: “Atonic dyspepsia and weakened digestion are generally benefited 
by some form of alcohol, As a pure cardiac stimulant, alcohol is re- 
markably serviceable. In certain stages of various acute diseases alco- 
hol is one of the most potent and useful remedies.” 

Dr. Paul Bartholow, of the Jefferson Medical College: “ Beer, aie, 
and porter are much and justly esteemed as stomachic tonics and 
restoratives in chronic wasting diseases, Alcohol is an important rem- 
edy in the various forms of pulmonary pythisis. In convalescence from 
acute diseases there can be no difference of opinion as to the great 
value of wine as a restorative.” 

Dr. Samuel O. L. Potter, of the Cooper Medical College, San Fran- 
cisco: “In anemia and chlorosis good red wines are almost indis- À 
pensable. It is an absolute necessity in the treatment of lobar pneu- 
monia, In feyers alcohol is often most serviceable. Some physicians 
agree with Mr, Lawson Tait, who declared himself fully persuaded, 
after 30 years of life as hard in work and as full of responsibility as 
well could be, that the moderate use of alcohol is a necessity in our 
modern life.” 

Dr. John V. Shoemaker, of the Medical-Chirurgical College of Phila- 
delphia: “Alcohol is in some measure antidotal to the poison of the 
bacillus tuberculosis, and it is to this fact that its unquestionable value 
in prolonging life in pythisis is due.“ 

Dr. John H. Musser, of the University of Pennsylvania: There fa, 
I think, no rational doubt that small doses of alcohol are at times use- 
ful with those that are out of health, for their stimulating effect upon 
the appetite and upon digestion, and occasionally for their effect upon 
other functions. When solid food can not be taken, alcohol is our 
sheet anchor.“ 

Dr. W. Gilman Thompson, of Cornell University: There are a num- 
ber of diseases in which the temporary use of alcohol is of positive 
service, and there are a number of cases in which it is a positive neces- 
sity in order to prolong life. Whatever controversy still exists over the 
physiological effects of alcohol as a food, it is undeniable that in some 
eases of disease it is clinically indispensable. The value of alcohol in 
the treatment of fevers is now universally recognized.” 

Dr. Robert Hutchinson, of the London Hospital: “ Rough cider ’— 
that is, the completely fermented apple juice—taken In moderation, 
agrees with most gouty patients, The bottled or ‘champagne’ cider, 
which is imperfectly fermented, should never be used, owing to its 
undoubted liability to set up intestinal fermentation. Alcohol is the 
best possible hypnotic in many cases of chronic, psychic Insomnia.” 

Dr. Binford Throne, writing in Forschhelmer’s Therapeusis: “All 
cases of diphtheria have more or less myocarditis, and all should be 
given stimulants from the first. The best is good whisky or brandy.” 

Henry L. Eisner, of Syracuse University: “In pneumonja—the ex- 
perienced know that there are cases in which it is absolutely in- 
dicated.” 
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Dr. William H. Smith, of Harvard University: “ Influenza: When 
extension into the lung occurs, supporting measures must be pushed. 
Alcohol in some form should be given freely.” 

J, P. Crozier Griffith, of the University of Pennsylvania: “In scar- 
let fever with cardiac weakness alcohol in some form is one of the 
most rapid and satisfactory stimulants.” 

Dr, Julius Grinkler, of the Northwestern University Medical School: 
“For the obstinate sleeplessness of chronic cerebral anemia nothing 
equals in efficacy the imbibition of a night draft consisting of either 
a glass of beer, wine, or even whisky in small quantities.” 

John Ruhrah, of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore: 
“In severe cases of smallpox alcohol may be added to the dietary with 
great advantage.“ 

Dr. Herbert Maxon King, of the Loomis Sanitarium for Tubercu- 
losis: ‘‘ Small doses of alcohol in the form of wine, beer, or ale with 
meals will often stimulate a flagging appetite and enable the patient 
to consume a normal amount of food. When the carbohydrate content 
of the diet can not be brought up to the desired quantity, the addi- 
tion of wine or beer to the diet may be of distinct advantage. As a 
stomachic in cases of hypoacidity, loss of appetite, and consequent 
impairment of digestion, the lighter wines and malt liquors may be 
prescribed to advantage.” 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, said: 

The object desired by those who supported prohibition was the sup- 
pression of public drinking places and putting an end to the political 
activities of those engaged in the manufacture and sale of liquors. 
These two ends commended themselves to immense numbers of the 
population who did not stop to think what unforeseen consequences 
micht follow. 

The saloon has to all intents and purposes been abolished. So far so 
good. But the liquor traffic flourishes on a scale of almost unexampled 
magnitude, untaxed and with immense profits, although carried on 
secretly in violation of the law. 

In my judgment the evil effects of the policy adopted by the United 
States on moral politics and public order far outweigh the advantages. 
It has become plain to everyone that nation-wide prohibition can not 
be enforced, simply for the reason that it affronts the judgment as well 
as the moral political principles of vast numbers of the population, 
including a large proportion of the most intelligent and most upright. 

In addition, nation-wide prohibition has brought in its train a spirit 
of lawlessness and political hypocrisy and cowardice that is little 
short of appalling. We are told that by reason of our constitutional 
law the eighteenth amendment can never be repealed. If so, it is cer- 
tain to go the way of the fifteenth amendment, enacted after the Civil 
War, to give political rights to the negroes. In at least 10 States no 
attention {s paid to this amendment, and no attempt has been made 
to enforce it for 85 years. 


In a recent statement of his stand on prohibition Arch- 
bishop Curley, of Baltimore, said: 


The question of prohibition lies in the hands of the people. If 
the prohibition law is unpopular, the people should take steps to 
repeal it, but so long as it is a law it should be respected and ob- 
served, 

$ * + * . s s 

When- the war began we found it necessary for the successful 
carrying out of the Government's plans to intrust great powers to 
one man. This centralization of power has continued since the war. 
There is a growing tendency to take power from the States end place 
it in the hands of bureaus in Washington. 

We were told when we entered the war that we were fighting to 


not approaching close to autocracy. 
We hear talk about government by the people, of the people, and 
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create very little steam in the teakettle on the stove with the lid and 
spout open. But solder both of them tight and soon the explosion 
will wreck your stock and rock your house. 


A BILL OF PARTICULARS 


Let me say in conclusion that prohibition as now administered 
on the statute books has never solved, nor will it solve, the 
problem of temperance, for the following reasons: 

Because its enforcement lacks the support of a majority of 
the American people. 

Because its enforcement is costing the people millions of 
dollars in increased taxation. 

Because it is increasingly corrupting the morals of the 
people, making them lawbreakers. 

Because it has resulted in widespread corruption and bribery 
of Government officials. 

Because it is an infringement upon the liberty and freedom 
of the American people. 

Because it is teaching young girls and boys to secretly in- 
dulge in alcoholic stimulants, 

Because it forbids pure and harmless beer and wine and 
substitutes dangerous poisons. 

Because it is the cause of increasing deaths from drinking 
poisonous bootleg concoctions, 

Because it is the cause of increasing the pitiful army of 
victims of narcotic drugs—dope fiends. 

Because it was enacted to carry out the wishes of a few and 
in disregard of the majority. 

Because it has made the booze problem rather than economic 
problems the main political issue. 

Because it has created a contempt for all law upon the part 
of a majority of the people. 

Because it is class legislation, depriving the poor of what 
the rich can easily obtain. 

Because it is a violation of the Constitution, the funda- 
mentals of government, and the Bill of Rights. 

Because the Volstead Act is un-American, tyrannical, and 
liberty destroying. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Monreomery]. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr, MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, some few days ago the redoubtable Hon. Clem 
Shaver emerged from a long period of hibernation and promul- 
gated the pronouncement that the Democratic Party was re- 
sponsible for tax reduction. This pronouncement was not re- 
ceived by the American public with the same spirit of earnest- 
ness. that it was propounded; in fact, Mr. American Voter 
received it rather in a spirit of levity. He leaned back in his 
chair, folded his fingers over his knee, had a good laugh, and 
said, “If you know any more good jokes, tell us another one, 
Clem.” Since that time Mr. Clem Shaver, the distinguished 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee, has sub- 
merged again into this den of hibernation, and it seems that the 
mantle of leadership has now descended upon the shoulders 
of our distinguished friend from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD] to 
secure for the Democratic Party an issue. 

On several occasions I have had time allotted me under this 
appropriation bill. However, on each occasion I was unable 
to find the distinguished gentleman from Arkansas on the floor. 
He was making speeches in the North, Bast, South, and West, 
and was a very busy man. I do not say this in a spirit of 


rid the world of bad government. I am wondering if we ourselves are criticism. I have the utmost admiration for my distinguished 


colleague from Arkansas; I have the utmost sympathy for him; 


in fact, my heart bleeds in sympathy for him, because I realize 


for the people, but I do not believe that there is a country in the | 


world where the people take less Interest in the way thelr Govern- 
ment js conducted than we in America, : 


James P. Holland, president of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor: 


The prohibition amendment is an unreasonable and unnatural 
law. There is no use at all in discussing the question whether 
or not it can be enforced. It can not. Obedience to any and all 
laws is not at all such a great virtue as some people try to make 
believe. In fact, all that is good in governmental theory and practice 
throughout the world is due to disobedience of unreasonable, unnatu- 
ral, and consequently tyrannical laws. The fathers of our own 
Republic, who made the original Constitution, knew that sumptuary 
laws are against nature, That is the reason why they kept the 
power to make such laws out of the original Constitution by an. over- 
whelming vote. > 
Being against the laws of nature, the maintenance of the prohſbi- 
tion amendment and its enforcement act, the Volstead law, is a physi- 
cal impossibility. Force creates force, The more force you use 
against another resisting force, the more resisting force you create. You 


what an enormous task he has. If he can revive the interest 
of the American people in the Democratic Party, or if he can 
reyive that party itself, then I say, gentlemen, the days of 
necromancy have not passed. He most certainly can practice 
the black art and is a political legerdemain of transcendent 
talent. 

If you will remember, gentlemen, before the gentleman from 
Arkansas went into my district, almost on bended knee and in 
humble supplication, I begged and besought him to go there and 
talk the tariff as he talks it here on the floor. I told him to 
go there and not take a position where he could be all things 
to all men. I told him not to take a position where he could 
tell the farmer that he meant to reduce the tariff only on the 
finished product and tell the manufacturer that he intended to 
reduce it only on the raw material. I went to a great deal of 
trouble to delineate those things he might find there that were 
affected by the tariff, I told him we produced zinc; I told 
him we produced lead; I told him we produced oil; I told him 
we produced cotton; I told him we produced cattle, wheat, and 
corn, and that we had there seyeral manufacturing estab- 
lishments, - 
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I asked him in all fairness and in all candor to go to Okla- 
homa and tell those people just how he would affect their par- 
ticular interests by this boasted downward reduction of the 
tariff that we hear so much about on the floor of the House. 

At that time the gentleman from Arkansas made a promise 
and-I made a prophecy, and I think that subsequent events 
have fully vindicated that prophecy. That prophecy was that 
the promise would never be fulfilled. According to the ac- 
counts I received from there, he never told a single man how 
it would affect him, on a single thing, through the reduction of 
the tariff schedules, He went there, and he did talk generally. 
He talked about a strange and a new creature, a sort of 
maverick without brand or without a master. He called it a 
competitive tariff, but he did not tell anybody exactly what he 
meant. He did not tell me, and he did not tell my constitu- 
ency, but he talked about it in glittering generalities and pleas- 
ing platitudes. 

It often occurs to me when I hear these general talks on the 
tariff and on the tariff schedules, and particularly when I read 
and hear the speeches of the distinguished gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD], that the condition is very much like 
te professor who was lecturing his class in physics on elec- 
tricity. He saw one boy nodding in his chair, paying no partic- 
ular attention to tbe lecture, and he suddenly asked him, 
“Young man, what is electricity?” The young fellow arose, 
felt called on to say something. So he said, “ Professor, I did 
know, but I have forgotten.” In hopeless horror the professor 
threw up both hands and said, “ Merciful heavens, the only 
man who ever knew what electricity is, and he has forgotten. 

Gentlemen, that is the way with the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas. He is the only one who knows what is meant by a com- 
petitive tariff, and he does not deign to disclose it. 

If the gentleman from Arkansas is really sincere about this 
subject that is so close to his heart, I believe I have conceived 
way by which we can have this tariff issue, this downward 
reduction, this tariff for revenue only, this competitive tariff, 
made a distinct issue on every article it affects, I have pre- 
pared a bill for introduction by the gentleman from Arkansas, 
This bill will ask that the Fordney-McCumber tariff law be 
reduced to where it would be identical with the Underwood 
Act, the Democratic policy of tariff. Iam going to present this 
pill to the gentleman from Arkansas; and if he is really sin- 
cere and if he thoroughly believes in the Underwood Act, I am 
going to ask him to introduce it by just dropping it in the 
hopper. 

I want to tell him that if he does not do this, if he does not 
introduce this bill, then the only reason he does not do it is 
because he does not dare to do it, he does not dare to be fair 
on the proposition, He does not dare tell the farmer he is 
going to put him back on the free list. He does not dare tell 
the zinc men In my district he is going to cut their protection 
in half. 

I shall not help him pass this bill if he introduces it; in fact, 
I shall oppose it in every way I can; but if the gentleman will 
introduce the bill and make this issue clear to the people, then 
if the people of America want that sort of tariff they can oust 
men of my faith and can send men here who believe in the 
Underwood Act; and not only oust me, but they can oust some 
of these synthetic Democrats, these Iroquoian Democrats, these 
Tammany Democrats, who are Democrats in name only, be- 
lieving in a protective tariff and in Republican principles of 
economy. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Does the gentleman have any 
instance of that in reference to Tammany Democrats and their 
position on protection? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. No. For the information of the gen- 
tleman from New York I will say I have noticed that the 
Tammany Democrats keep very discreetly silent on the tariff. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Has not the position of the 
Democrats from New York, referred to familiarly as Tammany 
Democrats, been consistent in their opposition to a high pro- 
tective tariff? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. No, sir. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. If the gentleman will search 
the records he will find that is true. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. If the gentleman will permit, we will 
let the records speak for themselves. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield in that 
connection? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will ask, in justice to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. O'Connor], does not the gentle 
man from Oklahoma know that one of the greatest and most 
eloquent and logical exponents in opposition to a high protec- 
tive tariff who has ever been on this floor was the distinguished 
Bourke Cockran, late of New York, who only passed out from 
this Chamber a few years ago? [Applause.] 

Mr. MEAD. And, I might add, Joun Cazew might be added 
to the list also. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. If Tammany wants a low protective 
tariff or a tariff for revenue only I have offered them an op- 
portunity to make it an issue, and then they can quit “cussing” 
prohibition and talk a little about the tariff, The Republicans 
will gladly meet them on the tariff issue. 

Not only are these particular Democrats I have referred 
to, in a way, affiliated with or rather converted to Republican 
economic principles, but there are some of the Democrats, I 
have learned, from the old South who seem to have departed 
from the political fallacy of free trade. Not long ago the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] made a 
good, old-time, protective-tariff speech. In this speech he 
quoted from a speech he had delivered some six years ago. I 
took it he made a good Republican, protective-tariff speech at 
least once every six years, but the gentleman denied it. He 
said he made one every year; and for the information of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OTbrmro! I want to say if he 
will introduce the bill I have handed him, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON JI, when he gets back in his district to 
campaign with the cattlemen down there, will not only make 
a good Republican protective-tariff speech once a year, but will 
make a good Republican protective-tariff speech every 15 min- 
utes, from every flat rock, soap box, and platform in his dis- 
trict. I am sorry the gentleman is not here. I would like to 
offer him a chance to deny the statement I have made, 

Gentlemen, the tariff may be an issue. It seems to be the 
only issue that has been brought forward, 7 

As to the other issues, as far as this Congress is concerned, 
I hardly believe the World Court will be an issue. I do not 
see how it can be. According to my tabulation, 94 per cent of 
the Democratic Senators voted for the ratification of that 
protocol and only 74 per cent of the Republicans, 

It can hardly be the tax-reduction measure we have had 
here for our consideration because its intrinsic and funda- 
mental merit demanded almost a majority, if not a majority, 
of the votes of the Democrats of the House, and it was most 
ably advocated by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], 
the ranking Member on the Democratic side, of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

It can not be the Italian debt settlement acceptance, because 
its intrinsic and fundamental merit appealed to a considerable 
number if not a majority of the Democrats, and it was most 
ably adyocated by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

I want to say on behalf of Mr. Garner and Mr, Crisp and 
many other gentlemen on the Democratic side of the aisle 
that if they had chosen they could have played polities on 
either of these issues; but they rose above that low plane. 
They were economists first and politicians later. They were 
patriots first and partisans afterwards, They were statesmen 
first, last, and all the time, and they are entitled to the thanks 
and the esteem of their country. I say this regardless of the 
fact I do not believe in their political party or their political 
policies. 

I want also to say to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Crisp], that when he was urging the acceptance of the Italian 
debt settlement, he made one statement that I certainly ap- 
preciate and certainly thank him for. He said here on the 
floor of this House: 


If I go back to my district and I am criticized for having advocated 
this measure, I am going to tell the cotton farmer in my district 
that I cast my vote directly in his interest when I cast it in favor 
of the settlement of the Italian debt, because it will afford a market 
for the principal product that hé produces; Italy is one of the great 
consumers of cotton, 


I, too, come from a land where old King Cotton extends his 
fleecy flag of surrender to the nimble fingers of the contented 
farmer, and I want to go back and tell my farmer friends I 
cast a vote in their favor when I cast my vote as Mr. Onispe 
east his. 

I have heard on the floor of the House a great deal of 
calamity howling. I have heard a great deal of criticism. I 
have heard Members who for purely political purposes criticize 
nearly every man who is at the head’ of a department at this 
time; and I think they do this purely for political and personal 
purposes, and I have had enough of it. My appetite is sur- 
feited, has sickened, and is now dead. 
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I want to say to these critics it is hard to do a constructive 
thing and it is easy to criticize. When there is no responsi- 
bility on you and you are watching the other man try to 
accomplish an end, you can always Improve. When you are 
under no responsibility you can always sit back in the shade 
and tell the other fellow how to do the work. I do not Hke 
that policy. I do not like that attitude. I want to tell them 
that an empire is not built with that spirit. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for à question? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am sorry the gentleman was not here 
in the Wilson days, when he could have helped keep down 
so much criticism from his side of the House. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I thank the gentleman for his con- 
sideration. However, I am not prepared to make any obser- 
vation on the situation that existed at that time, as I was not 
here. I will probably have enough sins to account for when I 
get home without having the sins of the past accredited to me. 

I want to tell the Members of this House that no less an 
authority, I am informed, than Arthur Brisbane has said that 
if there is a new real-estate boom that boom will be in north- 
eastern Oklahoma and northwestern Arkansas—the play- 
grounds of Arkansas. I believe him to be correct, as that sec- 
tion of the country has the inherent wealth and intrinsic value 
to produce prosperity for all those who will take advantage 
of the opportunity that it presents. And unless some fool 
political nostrum or nostrums unearths and uproots the pros- 
perity of those people they will enjoy prosperity in the future 
in a measure they do not now anticipate. 

During the latter part of this month we are going to have 
a convention for realtors of the United States in the city of 
Tulsa, and I want in this connection to invite you all to come 
down there. I want to show you a different spirit than the 
one which prevails sometimes on the floor of the House. I 
want to show you men there who really believe and really 
know that this Government is the most magnificent ever cre- 
ated and maintained by the combined efforts of men. [Ap- 
plause.] Men there who have a deep and abiding faith in 
its noble destiny. I want you to witness the genius of capital, 
the genius of labor, the genius of industry, and the genius of 
agriculture joined hand in band in good fellowship, hand in 
hand with their country and their God, who are marching 
down the broad perspective of the future in even cadence to 
a grander, a finer, and a more magnificent arena of human 
achievement. [Applause.] 

I want to show you men who have risen above personal and 
political criticism, men who have that spirit of which empire 
is builded, men who really do constructive things and do not 
spend their efforts and time in waspish criticism. 

I want to return to my subject and say a little concerning 
the farmer and the tariff. Sometime ago on the floor of this 
House à very distinguished Member presented a resolution 
signed by 10,000 or 100,000 or 1,000,000 Iowa farmers in which 
they resolved with all the emphasis at their command that they 
were being stifled by this octopus, the tariff. 

Just subsequent to that the Agricultural Committee issued 
invitations to farmers from various States to come before that 
committee and testify. These farmers did come before that 
committee, and we heard from them directly. 

On that committee were some of the most talented and some 
of the best equipped Members on the Democratic side, and they 
cross-examined these men. Since that time we have not heard 
a single word from a single Member saying that the farmer 
wants the tariff reduced. Is not this a salient fact, a startling 
fact? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? I am now ready 
to answer any questions that my friend the distinguished gentle- 
man from Oklahoma wants to ask me. I understand that he 
was hankering to ask me questions. 

Mr. TINCHER. ‘The gentleman from Oklahoma paid the 
gentleman from Texas some high compliments; he said the gen- 
tleman from Texas was a protectionist. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not a Republican protectionist. I had 
to go to the department, Mr. Chairman, as this unimportant 
general debate was going on and was absent a few minutes, and 
as soon as I got back some one told me that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Montcomery] wanted to ask me some 
questions, and now I am ready to answer. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Well, for the gentleman’s gratification 
I will ask him a question. Since he has finally found out that 
there is a protective tariff on the cattle produced in his district 
would he be willing to take that protection away from the 
eattlemen? 

Mr. BLANTON. I would take the protection off if as a con- 
dition precedent for keeping it on I found that it was neces- 
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sary to rob all the people of the United States, Including the 
cattlemen, to the extent of 300 or 400 per cent on most every- 
thing that they buy. Is not that a good answer? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. That Is about the best answer the 
gentleman could make. 5 

Mr. BLANTON. I am in favor of a competitive tariff that 
protects the farmer as well as the New England manufacturer, 
that distributes a part of the $500,000,000 a year collected 
through the customhouses upon the products of the farms and 
the ranches. That is something the producers are entitled to, 
and the people in Oklahoma are like the people in Texas, they 
want a show in on that proposition. Does that answer the 
gentleman? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes; about as well as the gentleman 
could. Let me ask the gentleman this plain, unqualified ques- 
tion. I am a Republican. I stand on the Fordney-McCumber 
Act. I believe in it. I think it is the only safe kind of politi- 
cal economy. I ask the gentleman this further question: 
Would he vote to substitute the Underwood schedules in lien 
of the Fordney-McCumber schedule? The Underwood law is 
the Democratic principle of the tariff. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I deny that. The Underwood bill gave 
practically nothing to the farmers and stockmen of the United 
States. The Underwood bill gave practically all of the $375,- 
000,000 that it collected to the New England manufacturers. 
It did not give anything to the farmers and the ranchmen of 
the country. [Applause.] 

7 * MONTGOMERY. Will the gentleman answer my ques- 
on 

Mr. BLANTON. I will answer a dozen questions. I am here 
to answer the gentleman. I have nothing else to do right now. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. For the gentleman’s information I 
will say that the Underwood Act was the act in force during 
the Democratic administration, and the Fordney-McCumber 
Act is the act that has been in force during the Republican 
administration. Which act does the gentleman prefer? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not prefer either. Neither one is for 
the farmer or for the ranchman, and I came to Congress in 
1916 on a platform that pledged me to vote for something that 
was going to give the farmer, the stockman, and the producer 
a look-in on this proposition, and I have been fighting for it 
here ever since. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. That is what a protective tariff does. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the orthodox Republican protective 
tariff gives the farmers a copper penny and the New England 
manufacturers several hundred million dollars. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I do not believe I will yield any more 
of my time in order to ask the gentleman any question. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not think the gentleman would want 
to ask me any more questions. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 
fare MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, may I have some more 

e 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. My time is all pledged, I regret 
to say. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from Iowa does 
not care to hear any more about the tariff. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connatty] is out of 
order, not having been recognized by the Chairman and no 
time having been yielded to him by either side. He makes a 
comment that goes into the Recorp and which is entirely inap- 
propriate and out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman from Texas 
interjects something that is out of order, it does not go into 
= Recorp, does it? The man in charge of the floor can strike 
t out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman having control of the floor 
re strike it out, but nobody had control of the floor at that 

e. ` 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The Recorp is in control of the 
speaker having the floor, and not the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. TINCHER. But I still have the right to make a point 
of order when a Member is out of order, and especially when 
my point of order was well taken, as was the case in this 
instance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair ruled that the point of order 
was well taken. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Would the gentleman from Okla- 
homa care to have two minutes more? I can yield that to him. 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY. I would like to have five minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I yield the gentleman two min- 
utes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. In answer to the gentleman from 
Texas, I do net care to ask him any more questions, not be- 
cause I fear his answers, but because I realize there are ques- 
tions that he evades and refuses to answer. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not evade and do not refuse to an- 
swer. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. In view of the fact that the time is 
all taken, I shall not encroach upon the indulgence of the 
House longer. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Onprre.p]. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately I was not in 
the Chamber when the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY] began his speech. However, I came in while he was 
speaking, and I am very glad to be here to hear what he had 
to say. I do not criticize him for being in favor of the rates 
in the Fordney-McCumber tariff law. I do not criticize him 
for voting for the Italian debt settlement. That is his business. 
I do want to answer two or three things, however, that have 
been said in the last month or two about myself; one thing 
that was said by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MoN- 
GOMERY], another by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. GAR- 
BER], and also one statement made by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CROWTHER]. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
GARBER] a few days ago assumed to quote me as saying that 
after the Fordney-McCumber tariff law was passed the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans might as well be oceans of fire. 

Of course I made no such statement as that, and the gen- 
tleman knows I made no such statement as that. Also, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Garser] made the statement 
to this effect: “ Who admits that there were four or five mil- 
lion unemployed men during the Underwood Act? Why, Mr. 
OLDFIELD, of Arkansas.” Of course I admitted nothing of the 
kind, becanse it is not true. There was not one word of truth 
in it, and there was not one word of truth in the statement 
that I said the two oceans might as well be oceans of flame. 
I do take the position that the rates in the Fordney-MeCumber 
tariff law are entirely too high in many cases, that they are 
prohibitive in many cases, and that in many cases they are 
giving the monopolies of the country exorbitant rates. I take the 
position that a monopoly in this or any other country—but of 
course we are talking about our own country now—has no right 
to come to Congress and ask for high rates; and especially 
have they no right to come to Congress, whether the Repub- 
lican or the Democratic Party be in power, and ask for pro- 
hibitory rates. When gentlemen say that the Fordney-McCum- 
ber tariff law put people to work in America and when they 
say there were four or five million men out of employment in 
America when the Fordney-McCumber tariff law went on the 
books, they ought to look up the facts before making that sort 
of wild statement. 

Here are the facts from the census of manufactures of 1923, 
the latest figures that the Department of Commerce has: In 
1914 there were 8,117,875 employees in the industries of Amer- 
ica. In 1919 there were 10,688,849 employees in all of the in- 
dustries of America. In 1921, the first year of the Harding ad- 
ministration, there were 8,265,821 employees, or a difference of 
2,000,000 between 1919 and 1923. In 1923 they had jumped 
back to nearly as many employees in industrial America as 
there were in 1919, or 10,203,306. As a matter of fact, there 
never have been in this country, so far as industries are con- 
cerned, as many as 4,500,000 unemployed in America. 

Mr. McKEHOWN. I understand the prices of commodities 
have been raised. 

Mr. BURTNESS. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. 

Mr. BURTNESS. 
part of 1921? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The Underwood law. In 1919 it was also 
in effect, and there were more employed in America in 1919 
than there were in 1923. 

Mr. TINCHER. Does the gentleman deny that there were 
4,000,000 idle men at the time President Harding was inau- 
gurated? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Oh, certainly; because the figures are 
here. 

Mr. TINCHER. That Is in organized industry. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. That is all the industries of America. 

Mr. TINCHER, You deny that there were 4,000,000 idle 
men? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Certainly. There were not. 


Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 
What tariff law was in effect in the latter 
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Mr. TINCHER. That is the first time it has been denied. 
I knew you would try to get away from it, but I did not think 
you would do it so soon, [Laughter.] 

Mr. OLDFIELD. It is not true. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Nineteen hundred and nineteen was the 
year immediately after the war, and the total expenditures of 
the Government for Government activities alone were $18,500,- 
000,000, and certainly there were some people employed then. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. There were more employed then than 
there were in 1923. 

Mr. BURTNESS. How does the gentleman account for the 
increase in numbers of about 2,000,000 from the time the 
Underwood bill went into effect until 1923? 

Mr, OLDFIELD. There were more employed in 1919 under 
the Underwood tariff law than there were in 1923 under the 
Fordney-Mebumber law. 

Now, then, the Republican Party was in power in both 
Houses from the year 1919 on, and you did not attempt to pass 
tariff legislation when the Harding administration came into 
power on March 4, 1921. You did not pass the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff law until 1922, or nearly two years after your 
party went into power. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
pennies Party could have placed a tariff law on the books 
n ? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Lou could have done it in August, 1921, 
but you did not do it until September, 1922. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Do not forget the emergency tariff. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Oh, that did not do anybody any good, and 
everybody knows that it did not. Farm products went down 
and down after it was passefl, and also after the general tariff 
bill was put on the books. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman mean to deny that 
after the passage of the emergency tariff act wool adyanced in 
value from 8 cents to 40 cents? 

Mr. OLDFIELD, I will say to the gentleman from North 
Dakota that there have been more bank failures in his State 
under the present administration than in any similar period 
in the history of the country. [Applause,] And that is 
not all. Under the Fordney-McCumber tariff law, under this 
administration farm lands and farm equipment in America have 
been deflated from $79,000,000,000 to 859,000,000, 000. [Applause.] 
That is the value of all the railroad companies in America, and 
yet you ascribe the increase of employment to the enactment of 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff law. You want the farmers of 
America to pay tribute to every manufacturer in the country, 
although your people are exclusively farmers. The gentleman 
from North Dakota voted for the Italian debt settlement, did 
he not? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I can make it plain to the gentleman 
from Arkansas that our farmers are not in favor of reducing 
the tariff on wheat or wool or flax. They are convinced that 
they are receiving substantial benefits to-day from the enact- 
ment of the tariff. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. We will see about that in the future. I 
think the farmers of the gentleman's State are too intelligent 
to believe that the rates in the Fordney-McOumber tariff law 
are beneficial to them. I do not believe it; I can not believe 
it. I do not think they think so in Iowa or in Kansas. I 
am sure they do not. Twenty billions of shrunken values of 
farm property In America. That has been apparent in Mr. 
Garser’s district and Mr. Montcomery’s district and all 
through the West, and yet you say the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff law is doing the people of the West and the farm popn- 
lation a great deal of good. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield fiye min- 
utes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TI NHR]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, of course, I do not blame the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monrcomery] for taking the floor and attacking the 
bill that the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLprieLp] voted 
for; namely, the Underwood tariff law. And I ask you if 
you would have the nerve to introduce it as a substitute to-day 
for the Fordney-McCumber bill? I do not believe you would. 

I do not blame the gentleman from Oklahoma for that, 
because recently the gentleman from Arkansas went into the 
district of the gentleman from Oklahoma and made a campaign 
speech and in that speech condemned the attitude of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma in Congress, and the gentleman from Okla- 
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homa had the right to make the comparison he made between 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff law and the Underwood tariff law 
and let the people understand what the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas stands for and what he, the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
stands for. It is all right. 

Maybe you can fool the voters with the proposition that the 
farm-iefiation values since the war were not due to the fact 
that the farmers had to come down from inflated war prices, 
but that is not the fault of the Republican Party. You can 
make that work all right if you first get the people to forget. 

Maybe you can get the American people to forget that after 
the war, and while your Underwood tariff law was still work- 
ing, there was any idleness in America. Maybe they will forget 
the meeting of the American Legion boys on the Boston Com- 
mon, where they prayed to the people of the great city of 
Boston to give them work in order that they might earn a liveli- 
hood. Maybe you can make them forget by giving them ficti- 
tious figures to the effect that there are only 10,000,000 em- 
ployed in the industries of America, that all of them were not 
at work except 2,000,000 of them, and that the other 2,000,000 
were idle. Maybe they will do that. 

I say I do not blame the young man from Oklahoma for tak- 
ing the floor, because you went into his district and you made 
some other charges in that speech. You had another issue be- 
sides the tariff, and that was the downright waste and extrava- 
gance of Coolidge in supporting the Mayflower. If you can get 
far enough away from Washington, judging other States by 
your own, maybe you can make some people believe that Calvin 
Coolidge has bought a new ship named the Mayflower, and is 
riding up and down the Potomac instead of attending to his 
own business. There will be as much merit in that campaign 
issue as there is in your charge that the Republican Party is 
responsible for the deflation in farm values since the war. 
[Applause. ] 

I do not know what tariff you are for. You are not for the 
tariff you helped to make. You have not enough nerve to put 
that in the basket to-night, as this young man said to you and 
say, “This was our Democratic tariff.“ You were in power for 
eight years. You had the Congress and the Executive for eight 
years. And say, “This is what I stand for, people of Okla- 
homa, while your man stands for the Fordney-McCumber 
law"; and say to them, “I come down to Oklahoma to tell you 
to retire him from the Congress.” 

You have not the nerve to face him on those rates. Why? 
Because, as Mr. BLANTON said—once in a while he stumbles 
onto something—there was not one particle of protection for 
agriculture in your bill. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] issued a round robin and furnished every Member 
of Congress on this, the Democratic side of the aisle, before 
the passage of the emergency tariff law, with a statement, com- 
plete in detail, showing the terrible results to agriculture by 
the enforcement of a law like that which you say you stand 
for but which you really do not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I have not the time. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman is not afraid of questions. 
He is one man who is not afraid of them. 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, go ahead. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was wondering what on earth the Repub- 
lican Party is going to do after the gentleman stays in Kansas 
following the next election, because he has announced he is not 
going to run again. Good God, what are they going to do? 
{Applause.] 

Mr. TINCHER. Young fellows like MonrcoMEry are coming 
along, and they will be able to take care of things. He can 
take care of OLDFIELD now, and there will be others to take 
care of others, too. Then, again, I am not going to die. I will 
still be around somewhere. [Laughter.] And I will always 
have nerve enough to tell what tariff law Iam for. [Applause.] 

I want to congratulate the Democratic Party. You had pearl 
buttons and they were too high. You had log chains and they 
were too high, and now my friend from Oklahoma [Mr. Mc- 
Keown] has added another item and that is straw hats. 
Whenever we can get the tariff off of straw hats, pearl but- 
tons, and log chains, then the Democratic Party will be happy 
and everything will be all right. [Applause.] Of course, I do 
not know what the issue is going to be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr, CONNALLY]. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINOHER] has 
justly earned here in the House the distinction of being one of 
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the shock troops on the majority side. You know what shock 
troops are. That word is subject to a number of applications. 
One application that may appropriately be used in the case of 
the gentleman from Kansas is that he shocks the credulity of 
eyerybody who knows the facts. [Laughter.] He shocks the 
sensibilities of even his farmer friends from Iowa, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson], and others, when he makes 
such extravagant claims as to the farmer being benefited by the 
tari. 

The gentleman from Kansas after soft pedaling on the tariff 
for a season, since the farmers of his section and of the West 
have been suffering under the iniquities of the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Act, now that he is safe for the time being from the 
wrath of his constituents and the wrath of the farmers of 
Kansas, since he is going to retire from Congress, he comes out 
and speaks his real sentiments with reference to the tariff be- 
cause he knows there is no day of reckoning for him for the 
present. [Applause.] 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. TINCHER. Does the gentleman seriously mean to inti- 
mate I ever soft pedaled on the subject of being for a protec- 
tive tariff? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No; I do not think the gentle- 
man eyer dodged the real issue. I think down in his heart 
they have had him all the time. [Laughter and applause.] 
But I do say that while the conditions were so bad in the West, 
the gentleman from Kansas was not always as loud and as 
vociferous for the tariff interests as he is now when he is 
leaving the Halls of Congress. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Kansas made some reference to a meet- 
ing of the American Legion on Boston Common crying out for 
jobs and wanting employment. Do you know when that was? 
It was immediately following the war, in 1919. And why was 
there such a meeting on Boston Common of members of the 
American Legion seeking jobs? The Republicans were in con- 
trol of the House. They were in control of the Senate. 
{Laughter.] The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Strone] immi- 
tating and refiecting the views of his colleague, wants to laugh; 
he wants to seem to see the point before it is arrived at, sim- 
ply because he thinks it will please the nostrils of his col- 
league, Mr. TI NcHER. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Wait a moment. Wait until I 
have answered the question and then I will yield. 

We still had the presidency in 1919, but the Republicans had 
both Houses of the Congress. Why was there unemployment 
and stagnation? I will tell you why. We were still laboring 
under war restrictions. We were still laboring under the high 
tax rates which prevailed during the war, and a Republican 
House and a Republican Senate would not repeal the vexa- 
tious war regulations and would not repeal the high taxes 
imposed during the war. 

Mr. MADDEN. The President did not sign them when we 
did repeal them. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman—— 

Mr. MADDEN. The President would not sign the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have not yielded 
to the gentleman. I shall yield in a moment, but I first want 
to complete this statement. Then I shall yield. 

They would not undertake the reduction of taxes in 1919. 
Why? Because they knew that the man in the White House 
would not permit them to reduce the taxes unless they reduced 
them in the interest of the people, therefore they did not under- 
take any remedial tax legislation. I now yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman knows that when we did re- 
peal the war laws that the President he refers to, Mr. Wilson, 
would not sign the law we passed. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. When was that? 

Mr. MADDEN. That was while he was still President. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What act was it? 

Mr. MADDEN. The act repealing all the war laws. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Which one? 

Mr. MADDEN. The one we passed first while Wilson was 
President. 

2 CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman knows it became 
a law. 

Mr. MADDEN. Not while Wilson was President. 
the law afterwards? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. When? 

Mr. MADDEN. We declared peace when Mr. Harding be- 
came President of the United States. [Applause.] 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman ought to know, if 
he knows anything, that long before the peace resolution was 
ever adopted in the Harding administration we passed a 
blanket repeal of a lot of war measures, and I am sure gen- 
tlemen on this side will bear me out in that statement. The 
Record will bear me out. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the President refused to sign it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No; it became a law. I know 
what the gentleman from Illinois is talking about. The gentle- 
man from Illinois is talking about the peace resolution. The 
President did not permit that to go into effect in 1920. Why? 
Because it was violating all the constitutional precedents with 
reference to making peace. The Republicans wrecked the con- 
stitutional method of making peace with a foreign power and 
ending a war by treaty and sought to evade that responsibility 
by passing a joint resolution, and, of course, the President of 
the United States vetoed it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If I can get some more time. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman knows that the President 
himself refused to declare peace and the Congress had to take 
it off of his hands and declare peace. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman gaye his whole 
case away when he said that. 

He said that the President would not declare peace and 
Congress took it out of his hands. A Republican Congress, 
because it did not like the way that the President was dis- 
charging his duty according to the Constitution or believing 
some other branch of the Government had not performed its 
constitutional duty according to Republicanism took the con- 
stitutional power out of the hands where it belonged and 
usurped functions which it did not possess. The gentleman 
sometimes unconsciously admits the facts. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Illinois diverted the dis- 
cussion from the real question that the Republicans in 1919 
repealed the war tax. I want to remind the gentleman of what 
was published and never denied by the Republican leaders; that 
they had a caucus in the room of one of the Republican Sen- 
ators, and Mr. Fordney was very much in favor of reducing the 
taxes, and this astute leader said: 


No; let the people sweat; we will carry the election in 1920 and 
then we will reduce the taxes, 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thank the gentleman for his 
contribution. It was common knowledge around Washington, 
except to the gentlemen from Kansas and Illinois, that the 
Republicans deliberately refused to follow the suggestions 
and refused to heed the messages that Mr. Wilson sent them 
repeatedly to repeal the war taxes and put the country back 
on pre-war conditions, and they refused to do it. [Applause 
on the Democratie side.] 

Gentlemen, one other word. The gentleman from Kansas 
IMr. TrxcueEr] is going to leave us. We regret it. The ranks 
of the protectionists 1 regret it, because they will lose one 
of their most doughty champions. The farmers may regret it, 
because they will lose one of the ablest champions on this floor 
of the farmer, who believes the way to farmer's prosperity is to 
tax the steel and iron in his plow; that the way to promote his 
prosperity is to tax the clothes, the cotton goods, and woolen 
goods he wears on his back; that the way to promote prosperity 
is to tax the household equipments in his kitchen and the 
furniture in his house and the implements with which he toils, 
He is that kind of a farmer’s friend, But, gentlemen, be not 
grieved too deeply, because, while the gentleman is leaving us, 
he is going to a field of greater usefulness. I want the Clerk 
to read, in my time, a statement I just handed him. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[From the Wichita Eagle, January 8] 

THINKS LONGWORTH HAS GOOD CHANCE TO BB PRESIDENT—J. N. TINCHER 
EXPRESSES BELIEF SPEAKER OF HOUSE WILL GET CHANCE AT HIGH 
POST—STILL TALK COOLIDGE 
J. N. (Poley) TINCHER, Congressman from the seventh Kansas dis- 

trict, is of the opinion that NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, recently elected 

Speaker of the National House of Representatives, will be the Repub- 

enn candidate for President to succeed Calvin Coolidge. 

And Albert H. Denton, president of the Home National Bank at 
Arkansas City and a lifelong friend of the big Congressman from the 
big seventh, believes that if Mr, LONGWORTH is the party candidate 
for President, Mr. Trxcnen will be the party candidate for Vice 
President. 

These opinions were expressed by Mr. Tixcnrn and Mr. Denton fol- 
lowing a conference at Hotel Lassen, in Wichita, Thursday, The 
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Congressman was en route to Washington after spending a few days 
at his home at Medicine Lodge, and Mr. Denton had come here to 
meet him. 

“The trouble with this proposition is that the Senate would never 
stand for the candidates for both President and Vice President com- 
ing from the House,” commented Mr. TINCHER. 

“Oh, yes, the Senate would; with two strong men at the helm— 
especially when one comes from Ohio and the other Kansas,“ was the 
Arkansas City banker's retort. 

And then the men settled down to serious discussion of the possibility 
of such a suggestion. 

“You may regard my suggestion as a joke,“ Mr. Denton remarked 
to an Eagle reporter; ‘but I am in dead earnest, and so are a 
number of influential men in Congress. Of course, I would like to 
see Mr. TINCHER a candidate for President, but will be satisfied if 
he is the vice presidential nominee.” 

Mr. Tincuer declined to designate the particular campaign in which 
his colleague from Ohio would be the Republican candidate—whether 
it would be two or six years from next November. Republican leaders 
are said to be divided about whether Mr. Coolidge should be a candi- 
date to succeed himself. Some would regard his candidacy as seeking 
a third term, which they argue would mean almost certain defeat. 

It would in all probability suit Speaker LONGWORTH very well to 
have the Kansas seventh district Congressman as bis running mate. 
It is recalled that Mr. TINCHER is the only member of the Kansas 
delegation who openly battled for the election of Mr. Lonaworrnm as 
Speaker of the Sixty-ninth Congress. He is chairman of the Republi- 
can House steering committee and assistant floor leader. His powers 
in the House are regarded as second only to those of the Speaker. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
you will note from this press dispatch this arrangement by 
which the Speaker is to be the candidate for President and the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TincHER] is to be candidate for 
Vice President, and that in the mind of the gentleman from 
Kansas the only trouble with the proposition is that the Senate 
would never stand for the candidates for both President and 
Vice President coming from the House. Otherwise the propo- 
sition is sound and all right. [Laughter.] 

Now, gentlemen, men can be influenced sometimes by things 
that are not regarded as improper or venal. The gentleman 
from Kansas a while ago, when the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] undertook to interrupt him, absolutely refused to 
yield until the gentleman from Texas paid him a compliment 
when he said that the gentleman from Kansas can answer any 
kind of a question, for he has the ability and the information. 
Falling for that pleasing compliment the gentleman from Kan- 
sas then yielded, when his granite soul only a moment before 
had refused to yield. [Laughter.] I will say to the gentleman 
from Kansas that this alluring thing that we call ambition oft- 
times swerves statesmen from their pathway when they could 
not be touched with any corruption on earth. And as our dis- 
tinguished colleague prepares to go out from these halls and 
sees along the pathway that he shall tread the temptation of 
the office of Vice President, he knows that through the last 
days of this Congress he has got to do something to ingratiate 
himself into the favor of those who control, not the election at 
the polls, but who control the delegates to the Republican 
National Conyention. He has got to pass under the scrutiny 
of the national chairman, Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Is 
Mr. BUTLER interested in the farmers of the United States? If 
w is I have not heard about it. [Laughter on the Democratie 

e.] 

But Mr. BUTLER is interested in woolen mills in Massachusetts, 
in cotton mills in Massachusetts. He.is interested in steel 
production. He is interested in seeing that this infant, strug- 
gling industry of Secretary Mellon, the Aluminum Trust, must 
be built up and given sufficient protective tariff in order that 
it may not meet competition with the pauper labor of Europe 
[laughter], and so the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER], 
of course, wants to please these gentlemen. I was about to 
say that he and the Speaker are like a double team of Ken- 
tucky thoroughbreds, but that would hardly meet the physical 
description, at least. [Laughter.] However, I will say it in 
this way, that intellectually speaking, this pair of spanking 
bays, this pair of Kentucky thoroughbrétls, as they go cantering 
along toward the presidential goal, must, as the gentleman 
from Kansas knows, get the O. K. of the ruling spirits of 
the tariff banditti. That little district of Medicine Lodge out 
in Kansas is only a district. It is only one out of 435 political 
subdivisions of the United States, but the Presidency compre- 
hends them all. We can easily picture the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Kansas saying “I can not have a narrow sec- 
tional view. Why, you poor fellows of this district, you have 
been very good to me, you have sent me to Congress, and 
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while there I tried to serve you, but your interests are local, 
they are sectional, and a man who is a candidate for the Vice 
Presidency must have a national outlook, a national viewpoint, 
I have got to stand for all the industries of the Republic, I 
have got to see to New England and protect her industries, and 
I have got to see to Pittsburgh and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and protect their industries. I thank you for lifting me 
up, but now that I have reached this pinnacle, I scorn the base 
degrees by which I did ascend and turn my eyes toward the 
clouds and the Vice Presidency.” [Laughter and applause.) 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Montcomrry], who 
started all this debate, spoke of his farmers out in Oklahoma 
as being contented farmers. He went on to say that in north- 
eastern Oklahoma Old King Cotton unfurled his white ban- 
ners in token of surrender to the ample, nimble, and some 
other kind of fingers of the “contented farmers.” Well, if 
there are any contented farmers in northeastern Oklahoma, I 
think the gentleman from Oklahoma ought to bring them on to 
the Sesquicentennial Exhibition in Philadelphia this year and 
there exhibit them, because they are the only contented farm- 
ers that I know anything about in all these United States. 
[Laughter and applause.] Contented farmers under the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff law that protects practically everything 
that this contented farmer has to buy! 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. The gentleman has used my name. 
Will the gentleman tell the House whether he would put them 
back on the free list, as they were under the Underwood Act, 
or whether he thinks they are better served under the Fordney- 
McCumber Act? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I would vote to-morrow to sub- 
stitute the Underwood Act for the Fordney-McCumber Act. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] I will vote for any kind of 
a bill that reduces the tariff tribute that the whole country 
pays to a favored few; I would repeal a bill that by the vote 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma taxes all of the people and 
hands that tax over to a few of the people. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] The gentleman talks about the Underwood 
Act. Under the Underwood Act the foreign trade of the United 
States reached the highest altitude it ever reached in all the 
history of the Republic. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 
tleman five minutes additional. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. As I say, Mr. Chairman, under 
the Underwood Act the foreign trade of the United States, 
our exports, went to the highest pitch that they have ever 
attained in all the history of the Republic. 

I want now to pay my respects for a moment to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. BURTNESS]. 
He hales from a State in which, according to the newspapers, 
the farmers are losing their farms because they can not pay 
the interest upon their mortgages, a State in which banks 
have failed because they have no money and the farmers who 
owe them can not pay them. That distinguished gentleman, 
fearing in his soyl that his name, like Abou Ben Adam's, may 
not be written high on the scroll of honor among the tariff 
favorites when they gather in their little caucuses to nominate 
candidates, fearful that his name may not be among the 
anointed, and hopeful that he may be regarded as one of the 
outstanding friends of high protection—this man from the land 
of misfortune, this man from the land of distress, this man 
from the land of disaster, this man from the land of stricken 
agriculture, this man from the land of farms without farmers, 
from the land of farmers without farms, must get up and, like 
Hannibal when he made his pledge to destroy Rome at the 
altar of Baal, rise in his place and say, “ Whatever happens 
to North Dakota, I want to swear again my eternal fealty to 
the tariff robber who captures with one hand my farmers in 
North Dakota and takes the money from their pockets and 
turns it, with the other hand, over to New England with her 
favored industries.” [Applause and laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Then there is the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen], a wonderful man when he stays on his chosen 
ground of appropriations. He knows how to take orders from 
Director of the Budget Lord and from Mr. Coolidge, in the 
White House. He can take orders as gracefully as any man 
in this House when they come from the right source. But the 
gentleman from IIIinols is one of the most intolerant of men 
when somebody suggests something with which he does not 
agree. I admire the gentleman from Illinois. He is a tariff 
protector. He does not have to dodge the issue at all. He 
has no poor farmers pulling at his coat tails as has the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. He does not hear them say, 
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How about this tariff that is robbing us and not giving us any 
protection on farm products, because we have to ship our farm 
products into the foreign markets, where the tariff does not 
operate.” No; the gentleman from Illinois is frank. He is for 
the tariff; he believes in it because he knows where the pap 
is going. He knows that the industries of his district are 
going to get the benefit. The difference between him and the 
gentleman from Kansas is that he is representing his district— 
he is protecting the fellows that protect him—while the gentle- 
man from Kansas is picking the pockets of his own farmers 
while they are looking in another direction and handing the 
proceeds over to the tariff favorites of New England. That is 
the difference between these two gentlemen. [Laughter and 
applause on Democratic side.] 

Contented farmer! Oh, this contented farmer in North Da- 
kota, where they are threatening almost political revolution! 
The contented farmer in northeastern Oklahoma! They say 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TincHrer]—and I know it— 
when he first came to Congress wore a long-tailed coat, but they 
tell me now that except this particular one that he has got on 
to-lay, and which he wears on formal occasions, he never 
wears one out in his district, because during the past three 
years when he goes around over his district the farmers are 
pulling at his coat tails so much and hanging on to them so tena- 
ciously and asking so many embarrassing questions about the 
Forduey-McCumber tariff bill and what it is doing to them and 
what he is going to do about it that in self-protection he now 
wears one of these “see-more coats” that has not got much 
tail to it for them to hang on to, and the reason why he does 
that is that with that kind of a coat they can see more of 
TincueEr and less of the tariff. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I promise not to try to 
produce the levity that our friend, the genial gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Connatty], who has just taken his seat, caused, but 
I hope to present to the House a few facts of rather more avail 
than having advice given to the Republican Party by the 
gentleman from Texas as to whom to nominate for President 
and Vice President and also how to write a tariff bill. 

I want to refer very briefly to the effect of the new revenue 
act of 1926 upon the average citizen in connection with the 
special taxes, or so-called nuisance taxes, of which we have 
continually heard. That is a branch of taxes not directly ap- 
pearing in a man’s actual income-tax report, and therefore it 
is not figured as a part of the saving under the new law. 

An interesting item was given out by the Treasury officials 
a few days ago in reference to the receipts from the new reve- 
nue act for the first quarter of 1926. The receipts were 
$60,000,000 more than last year despite the reductions under 
the 1926 law. It is expected that the first quarter's receipts 
from income taxes will exceed $500,000,000, compared with 
$441,000,000 for the same period of last year. 

This is indicative of the business prosperity of the country. 
Still more interesting, however, is the further statement of the 
department that the only class of people whose first quarterly 
payments showed a reduction were those earning net incomes 
of $5,000 or less. 

No better proof can be offered than these figures of the 
benefit of the new law to the average citizen and wage earner. 
Generalities and details have very frequently been illustrated 
in connection with this law. I endeavored a short time ago to 
give examples of the effect of the act among people of small 
incomes. It is well known that more than 2,000,000 previously 
making income-tax returns are now exempt from paying any 
Federal income tax whatever. 

I desire at this time to call especial attention to the changes 
in the act of 1926 of special taxes which have not appeared in 
the taxpayer’s Federal reports. 

To this end, I first present a comparison of the receipts from 
the various income tax laws, as prepared for me by the Gov- 
ernment actuary, covering receipts under the laws of 1918, 
1921, and 1924, with estimates of receipts for 1926. 

In order to call especial attention to the changes from the 
1924 act to the 1926 act, I am adding another table containing 
only these two items. I ask permission, Mr. Chairman, to 
insert these tables as part of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. The tables referred to are as follows: 
Tax collections under various revenue acts 


$1,825,704, 136 $1, 786, 000, 000 

i 25,991, 19, 000, 000 

ermented liquors........| 41. 965,874} 65,678 175, 000 

Tobacco 000, 000 

Stamp taxes 000, 000 
Transportation: 


Automobile trucks, etc. 
Other automobiles and 
motor cycles 


Hunting and bowie knives. 
Dirks, knives, „ete. 


Automatic slot machines 
Liveries, livery boots, eto 
Hunting garments, eto 
Articles made of fur 
ADe motor boats, ete. 


— —ũ4E—d —— — — 


Income and profits 


136} 1, 786, 000, 000 
547, 275, 000 


S 


Comparison of receipts under 1925 revenue act and estimates of receipts 
under 1926 act of certain items 


Automobile trucks, eto 
Other automobiles and motor cycles 
Tires, tubes, parts, and accessories 
Photarrapiile ate sod Bleak 22 

raphie an z 
Firearms and Sdells 
Pipes and other smokers’ articles. 
Automatic slot 


~ 

E 
ao 
— 
E 


728 sar 

2, 180, 004 

oe Sit 

2 85 

A TT.. ͤ ̃— —— By SS 1! 
Dues to pleasure clubs ———— 9, 340, 877 
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SOME ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


It will be seen that the largest item of reduction under spe- 
cial taxes is upon automobiles, motor cycles, automobile trucks, 
tires, tubes, parts and accessories, and passenger automobiles 
for hire. The total reduction will be over $55,000,000, all being 
now untaxed, excepting 3 per cent upon the original purchase 
price of a car. This was formerly 5 per cent. 

The tax is entirely eliminated in the law of 1926 on cameras, 
photographie plates and films, pipes and other smokers’ articies, 
automatic slot machines, jewelry, watches, opera glasses, and 
so forth, bowling alleys, billiard and pool tables, shooting gal- 
leries and riding academies, and so forth. 

Formerly there was a tax on firearms and shells from which 
the Government received a revenue of $3,617,000. ‘This is en- 
tirely done away with, excepting a very small tax on pistols, 
which remains not for the purpose of revenue but as an effort 
to control the indiscriminate use of them. 

The other item of special interest is the reduction of nearly 
$10,000,000 in admissions. 

HOW AVERAGE MAN IS AFFECTED 


Now, let me explain how these directly affect the average 
man. All during the period that these and other items upon 
which the tax was previously taken off were paid more or !ess 
as a matter of course. 

Quite likely the average man counts upon a certain part of 
his earnings to be expended either for recreation or pleasure 
for himself and family. Nuisance taxes were oppressive, but 
at the time they were collected on a very great variety of items, 
the patriotic instincts of the people were thoroughly aroused, 
and if pleasures and luxuries were indulged in people of most 
moderate means were willing to pay their share of the patriotic 
tax. We are all pleased that those days have gone by. In 
recent years the average citizen has complained of nuisance 
taxes both for their inconyenience and the money involved. 
Let us see what this bill does for people of moderate circum- 
stances in connection with this form of taxation. 

Any family paying an income tax would be in a position to 
own an automobile. Assuming the purchase price for the aver- 
age car is $1,500, the tax on this, under the act of 1924, would 
have been $75. The tax now is $45. It is to be noted that 
some of the companies making automobiles have absorbed the 
tax in their prices, but at any rate the purchase of a $1,600 car 
means that the buyer is $80 ahead now. 

It is fair to say also that there will be an additional saving 
of $5 to the taxpayer through the removal of the tax on tires 
and tubes. In other words, it will cost each owner of a $1,500 
car in the neighborhood of $35 less to purchase and maintain a 
car of this value. Higher priced cars will, of course, show a 
corresponding increased saving. 

A great many automobile trucks are used in business by the 
average taxpayer. The tax on automobile trucks is entirely 
eliminated. This was formerly 8 per cent, so that the truck 
owner can carry on his business at a saving of from $35 to $60 
on the lower priced trucks. 

Formerly there was a tax of 10 per cent upon cameras and 
5 per cent on films and plates, from which thé Government re- 
ceived over $1,600,000 yearly. 

While it would be difficult to estimate what this means to 
every individual, the number of cameras in use by amateurs is 
enormous. 

Firearms, shells, and cartridges were formerly taxed 10 per 
cent. Every hunter contributed a part of this revenue of 
$3,617,000. It can readily be seen what this saving of 10 per 
cent means to the young country lad or the farmers themselves, 
fond of the great outdoors, in the small towns of New England 
and throughout the country. 

Slot machines are seen everywhere and are very generally 
patronized. While the contribution each time is a compara- 
tively small one, in the aggregate it produced nearly $500,000 
in revenue. This is now taken off. 

The entire removal of the tax on jewelry, watches, opera 
glasses, and so forth, is reducing revenue by $8,500,000. Some 
of these articles are, of course, beyond the reach of the average 
citizen, but practically everyone wants to own a good watch 
and very frequently feels inclined to purchase for some loved 
one an ornamental article of jewelry. 

A source of recreation to many people is the patronage of 
bowling alleys and billiard rooms. The tax on these places, 
which under the law of 1924 produced $2,189,000, is now en- 
tirely removed. 

We all enjoy attendance at moving pictures and legitimate 
theatrical performances. The Government will lose $9,750,000 
by the increased exemption of from 50 to 75 cents on admis- 
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sions. This will permit the purchaser of tickets to occupy 
the most desirable seats at a moving-picture house or the 
cheaper seats in the regular theaters without tax payment. 

The tax on cigars has been very materially reduced on all 
grades, particularly the cheaper ones. On cigars manufac- 
tured to retail at not more than 5 cents the tax has been 
reduced 50 per cent, or from $4 to $2 per thousand. In the 
bracket between 5 and 8 cents there is a corresponding reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent, or from $6 to $3 per thousand. From 8 to 
15 cents the reduction is from $9 to $5 per thousand. From 
15 to 20 cents, from $12 to $10.50 per thousand. On cigars to 
retail for more than 20 cents each the reduction is from $15 
to $13.50 per thousand. It will be noted that the percentage 
of reduction is very much higher for the lower-priced cigars, 
another evidence that in framing this tax bill the Republican 
majority showed its interest in the man of moderate means, 
who only can afford the lower-priced cigar. Under the 1924 
net receipts from cigar taxes was $43,000,000. Under the act 
of 1926 it is estimated as $26,000,000, a reduction of $17,000,000. 
This will either reduce the price of cigars or permit manufac- 
turers to use better grades of tobacco. It may even restore 
that article for which the late Vice President Marshall so 
longingly wished, namely, “a good 5-cent cigar.” 

It will be said that some of the items of taxes I have referred 
to have been paid by the manufacturers or dealers. While 
that is technically true, it is nevertheless true that all cost is 
passed on to the consumer, whether he pays it directly or indi- 

ly. 
rec Ý 1926 ACT PRINCIPALLY WRITTEN FOR AVERAGE MAN 

These statistics and illustrations that I have given offer addi- 
tional proof that this 1926 tax act was principally written for 
the benefit.of the average man. 

It would be interesting to have a group of people in the lower 
brackets of income-tax payers endeavor to recall the number of 
times they were subject to such taxes during the past year. 
Very few people, however, would keep a sufficiently accurate 
ledger account of incidental expenses to answer this inquiry 
with any degree of exactness. In order that my estimate of 
the aggregate saving in these comparatively small items to our 
average citizen and his family might not be altogether one of 
guesswork, I asked the Government actuary, Mr. McCoy, to give 
me an estimate. His report to me is in part as follows: 


Take a family purchasing a new $1,500 automobile, the father 
smoking cigars and using the automobile to go on occasional hunting 
trips and for family pleasure trips, the wife using a camera, the father 
purchasing some trinket for birthday presents, occasionally playing 
billiards and bowling, the reduction in tax for this family would be 
material. He would save $30 on the purchase of the car; some $3 
on the repair parts of it, including a couple of dollars more for some 
additional accessory, together with some $3 or $4 on tires and tubes. 
He would save from $5 to $10 on the bit of jewelry, watch, or pin given 
to his wife; a few dollars on his cigars, a few dollars on his bowling and 
billiards. She would save a dollar or two on the pipe or cigar holder 


given to him; a dollar or two on her new camera, and about as much |’ 


on the films used therein. He would save from $5 to $10 on his new 
shotgun, and another $5 on the shells used by him in hunting or trap 
shooting. On admissions to shows the saving to the family would be 
some $8 or $10, while the saving on other taxes reduced or repealed 
would amount to a few more dollars, In fact, the ordinary family 
whose income warrants a $1,500 car will readily save $100 or more in 
tax repealed or reduced by the new law. 


This is certainly a welcome addition to the family income al- 
ready greatly benefited by the general reductions. 
BENEFITS RESULT FROM REPUBLICAN TEAMWORK 


Similar comparisons could be drawn of the tax reductions in 
the laws of 1918 and 1921, as shown by the first table, but I 
think I have clearly shown the benefit the 1926 act brings to the 
average man that will not appear in his tax report. These 
benetits, together with those in the other branches of the income 
tax, result from the united efforts of the President and the 
Republican Congress. 

Business economy and a practically straight adherence to the 
Budget have made possible the large reductions in the needs of 
revenue. 

The Republican Congress has seen to it that these benefits 
reach the smaller income-tax payer. I repeat that while the 
assistance of the Democratic minority in writing the new tax 
measure was very welcome, the actual credit of its preparation 
will, in the minds of the voters, be given to the Republicans. 
Republican candidates for Congress at the coming election will 
rightly call these features to the attention of the voters, and 
they in turn will realize the interest the Republican Party 
shows in their welfare and the contents of their pocketbooks. 

The continued elimination and reduction of the so-called 
nuisance and special taxes, to which your attention has been 
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directed, will constitute one of the main features in the bril- 
liant record of the Republican Party in the present Con- 
gress. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will, unless my time has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one-half minute re- 
maining; 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman states very 
frankly that which we have supposed would be the procedure 
all along. That is, that the Republican candidates for Congress 
will claim credit for this measure practically in its entirety. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man two additional minutes, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I wonder, in view of the fact 
that already it has been demonstrated that the Treasury re- 
turns are some $60,000,000 more than was estimated, as I 
believe the gentleman stated 

Mr. TREADWAY. That was a statement given out a short 
time ago by the department. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I wonder whether it will be 
stated by the Republican candidates for Congress that the 
Democratic Members also made an effort to further reduce 
taxes; that that was refused by the Republican Members and 
that, therefore, they did not give them the measure of relief 
which subsequent events have demonstrated might very well 
have been given. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If I gather the question of the Demo- 
cratic leader, it is this: Should not there have been a larger 
decrease in taxation than was actually made in the law? Is 
that the suggestion of the gentleman? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That was the view, I will 
say, which the Democrats held. My question was whether the 
Republicans will state that when they are on the stump 
along with the statement claiming entire credit for tax re- 
duction. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The Republicans will state the exact 
facts—that the estimates of the Treasury were accepted by 
the Ways and Means Committee in the first instance; then 
the House accepted the report of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee; the bill went to the other branch, and they ran riot 
over there, as the gentleman well knows, in increasing reduc- 
tions. The conference committee was obliged to very mate- 
rially change those items. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 5 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have not finished my answer, but I 
will let it stand as it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to announce to the 
gentlemen in control of the time that the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Dickinson] has 22 minutes remaining and the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] 24 minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hawtry, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10425) 
making appropriations for the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. Jerrers (at the request of Mr. Hitt of Alabama), on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. PERLMAN, until Tuesday, April 13, 1926, on account of 
illness in his family. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 2 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, April 7, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for April 7, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the seyeral committees: 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
Agriculture relief legislation. 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 


Legislation relative to labor disputes in the coal-mining 
industry. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


Regulating immigration of certain veterans of the World 
War (H. R. 10603). 

To amend the immigration law of 1924 providing for non- 
quota status to American veterans of the World War and their 
wives and unmarried children (H. R. 9973). 

Regulating immigration and naturalization of certain vet- 
erans of the World War (H. R. 7968). 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide compensation for employees injured and depend- 
ents of employees killed in certain maritime employments, and 
providing for administration by the United States Employees’ 

Yompensation Commission (H. R. 9498). 
COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS 
(10 a. m.) 
Fixing postage rates on hotel room keys and tags (H. R. 92). 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 
(9.80 a. m.) 

To amend section 1 of an act entitled “An act to amend and 
consolidate the acts respecting copyrights,” approved March 4, 
1909, as amended, by adding subsection (f) (H. R. 10353). 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide for the payment of the awards of the Mixed 
Gaims Commission, the payment of certain claims of German 
nationals against the United States, and the return to German 
nationals of property held by the Alien Property Custodian 
(H. R. 10820). 

COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


(10.30 a. m.) 


To carry into effect the twelfth article of the treaty between 
the United States and the loyal Shawnee and loyal absentee 
Shawnee Tribes of Indians, proclaimed October 14, 1868 (H. R. 
5218). 

COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To revise the boundary of the Yellowstone National Park in 
the States of Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho (H. R. 9917). 

To revise the boundary of the Grand Canyon National Park, 
in the State of Arizona (H. R. 9916). 

To revise the boundary of the Sequoia National Park, Calif., 
and to change the name of said park to Roosevelt-Sequoia Na- 
tional Park (H. R. 9387). 

To revise the boundary of the Mount Rainier National Park, 
in the State of Washington (H. R. 10126). 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To further provide for the national defense by coordinating 
the Army and the Navy (H. R, 10248). 

To constitute a council of national defense (H. R. 10982). 

To provide for a council of national defense, and for other 
purposes (H. R. 10985). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

423. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, for 
the Yuma Federal irrigation project, one for the fiscal year 
1925 and prior years in the amount of $637,336, and the other 
for the fiscal year 1926 in the amount of $50,000; in all, 
$687,336 (H. Doc. No. 292); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

424. A communication from the President of the United 
States transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, for the War Depart- 
ment, amounting to $50,500; also a draft of proposed legislation 
affecting existing appropriations (H. Doc. No. 291); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 10385. A bill to amend section 55 of the national defense 
act, June 3, 1916, as amended, relating to the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps ; with amendment (Rept. No. 781). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. S. J. Res. 78. A 
joint resolution for the amendment of the plant quarantine act 
of August 20, 1912, to allow the States to quarantine against 
the shipment therein or through of plants, plant products, and 
other articles found to be diseased or infested when not covered 
by a quarantine established by. the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 782). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. MoLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. 
R. 7975. A bill to amend the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia in relation to descent and distribution; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 783). Referred to the House Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2882. 
A bill to remove the charge of desertion from the name of 
E. D. Macready; with amendment (Rept: No. 784). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10922) granting a pension to Aaron Angle, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAREW: A bill (H. R. 11050) to promote temper- 
ance in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TINKHAM; A bill (H. R. 11051) to reimburse the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts for expenses incurred in pro- 
tecting bridges on main railroad lines and under direction of 
the commanding general Eastern Department, United States 
Army, and the commandant navy yard, Charlestown, Mass.; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11052) to reimburse the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts for expenses incurred in compliance with 
the request of the United States marshal dated December 6, 
1917, to the Governor of Massachusetts in furnishing the State 
military forces for duty on and around Boston Harbor under 
regulation 13 of the President's proclamation; to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 11053) to fix salaries of 
certain judges of the United States; to the Committee op the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 11054) giving authority 
to the Secretary of Labor and the Attorney General of the 
United States to deport certain aliens; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BACHARACH; A bill (H. R. 11055) to regulate in- 
terstate commerce by motor buses operating or to operate as 
common carriers of passengers for hire through the interstate 
tunnel now being constructed under the Hudson River between 
the city of New York, State of New York, and the city of 
Jersey City, State of New Jersey; and over the interstate 
bridge now being constructed across the Delaware River be- 
tween the city of Philadelphia, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the city of Camden, State of New Jersey; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 11056) providing for 
the erection of a monument over the grave of Patrick Gass, at 
Brooke Cemetery, Wellsburg, W. Va., a soldier of the War of 
1812 and the last surviving member of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 11057) to amend 
the national prohibition act, as supplemented, in respect of the 
definition of intoxicating liquor; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11058) to 
provide for the appointment of an additional district judge for 
the district of Washington; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

By Mr. FROTHINGHAM (by request): A bill (H. R. 11059) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign couutries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 21, 1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 11060) to authorize the ex- 
tension of the application of the act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the reservation of public lands for county parks and com- 
munity centers within reclamation projects, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 5, 1914; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 

By Mr. THOMAS: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 20) 
providing for the creation of a congressional cooperative agri- 
cultural conference for the purpose of suggesting a permanent 
policy for agricultural relief and preparing and proposing legis- 
lation to carry such policy into effect; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. MICHENER: Resolution (H. Res. 206) providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 8119, “To amend an act entitled ‘An 
act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States,’ approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereto and supplementary thereto”; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 11061) for the relief of 
Richard S. Bacon; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 11062) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anna J. Wilkinson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11068) for the relief of Edgar Travis, sr. ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 11064) for the relief of 
R. W. Hilderbrand ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 11065) granting an increase 
of pension to Amelia Vrooman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11066) granting an increase of pension 
to Hannah Stinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11067) for the relief of Rudolph 
L. Wise; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 11068) for the relief of 
and granting compensation to Mrs. Arling Tootle, widow of 
deceased ex-service man; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11069) for the relief of George W. Turner; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11070) granting retirement annuity or 
pension to John B. Fitzgerald; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ESLICK: A bill (H. R. 11071) for the relief of 
A. J. Bell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FLAHERTY: A bill (H. R. 11072) for the relief of 
James Henry Hicks; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 11073) granting a pension 
to W. T. Jolly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11074) 
granting a pension to Frank X. Marks; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGRADY: A bill (H. R. 11075) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Laura J. Thurston; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, : 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 11076) granting an 
increase of pension to Josephine L. K. Sedgwick; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (H. R. 11077) granting a pen- 
sion to Roy Seott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11078) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lovina Wort; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 11079) granting an increase 
of pension to Levina Beaman Mathis; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 11080) granting 
a pension to Susan E. Hart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GLYNN: Resolution (H. Res. 207) authorizing pay- 

ment of $360 per annum, payable monthly, as additional com- 
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pensation to the chief of janitors of the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Accounts, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1660. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition signed by Mrs. Susan W. 
Reynolds and by other residents of Marblehead, Mass., oppos- 
ing any weakening of the Volstead Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1661. By Mr. BARBOUR: Telegram from Civic Commercial 
Association of Bakersfield, Calif., expressing opposition to 
House bill 10502, which would amend the pure food and drugs 
act relative to canned products, etc.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1662. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of 20 residents of Ely, Minn., 
favoring enactment of House bill 71, the black bass bill, and 
House bill 7479, the migratory bird bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1663. Also, resolution of Hoga Nord Scandinavian Fraternity 
of America, rerecognition of Leif Erickson as the discoverer of 
America; to the Committee on the Library. 

1664. Also, resolution opposing House bill 5583 providing for 
registration of aliens, etc,; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

1665. Also, resolution of District Lodge, No. 1, I. O. G. J., 
Scandinavian Grand Lodge of Minnesota, opposing repeal or 
modification of the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. . 

1666. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution of Brooklyn Post Office 
Clerks’ Union, Local No. 251, National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, approving House bill 7962; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

1667. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Tllinois State Federa- 
tion of Labor urging favorable action on the House bill 8653; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

1668. Also, petition of the Rockford Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Rockford, III., opposing the passing of House bill 10502; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1669. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Louis G. Stone, 262 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., recommending early and 
favorable consideration of House bill 7907, to increase salaries 
of Federal judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1670. By Mr. GARBER: Petition by citizens of Lawton, 
Okla., favoring House bill 8133, granting relief to disabled 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1671. Also, petition by citizens of Texas County, Okla., 
against compulsory Sunday observance bills (H. R. 7179 and 
7822) ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1672. Also, resolution by the members of the Prairie View 
Club, Blackwell, Okla., favoring keeping the prohibition amend- 
ment as it now stands; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1673. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of several voters of Swift 
County, Minn., urging the passage of House bills 71 and 7479; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1674. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Fred. W. Lange Trucking Co., of New York, opposing the pas- 
sage of Senate bills 1734, 476, and 477; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1675. Also, petition of the Richardson & Boynton Co., of 
New York, favoring the passage of House bill 8119; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

1676. Also, petition of Camp Fire Club of America, favoring 
the passage of Senate bill 2607 and House bill 7479, the migra- 
tory bird refuge and marsh land conservation bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1677. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of Woman's 
Relief Corps, No. 6, of Junction City, Kans., requesting enact- 
ment of pending legislation to increase pensions of Civil War 
veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

1678. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of Escon- 
dido, Calif., protesting against the passage of House bill 7179, 
for the compulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1679. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of the Mazzini-Garibaldi 
Republican Club and the Henry Cabot Lodge Republican Club, 
of Massachusetts, for a modification of the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution to permit the sale of beers and light 
wines; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1680. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of residents 
of Saginaw County, Mich., protesting against House bills 7179 
and 7822; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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SENATE 
Wepnespay, April 7, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, Aprit 5, 1926) 

The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the ex- 
piration of the recess. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ind. 
Bayard Fess Lenroot Sackett 
Bingham Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
Blease razier MeMaster Shipstead 
Borah George McNa Shortridge 
Bratton Gillett Mayfield Simmons 
Broussard Glass Means Smith 
Bruce Goff Metcalf Smoot 
Butler Gooding Moses Stanfield 
Cameron Greene Neely Stephens 
Capper Hale Norbeck Trammell 
Caraway Harreld Norris Tyson 
Copeland arris Nye alsh 
Couzens Harrison Oddie Warren 
Cummins Heflin Overman Watson 
Curtis Howell Pepper Weller 
Dale Johnson Phipps Wheeler 
pin Jones, N. Mex. Pine Williams 
Edge Jones, Wash. Pittman Willis 
Edwards Kendrick eed, Mo. 

Ernst Keyes Reed, Pa. 

Fernald King Robinson, Ark. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present, 


GERMAN SEIZED PROPERTY 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, a day or two ago the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. KI Na] had inserted in the Recoxp a letter from 
a Mr. Armstrong with reference to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. Mr. James F. Lynch, of the New York bar, has writ- 
ten an answer to that letter, which I ask permission to have 
inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

New York, January 29, 1926. 
To the Eprror or run New YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE: ` 

The letter written to you by Mr. William Campbell Armstrong on the 
subject of “German seized property,” published in your issue of Janu- 
ary 24, 1926, justifies a comment, inasmuch as it contains certain errors 
of fact and law, and because it fails to inform the editor of the 
practically unanimous view to the contrary which supports Secretary 
Mellon in his plan for the disposition of this property: 

(1) Mr. Armstrong says that the treaty of Berlin “permits the 
United States to satisfy its claim out of the seized property.” The 
treaty discloses no such permit or possibility. All the treaty does, by 
incorporating the terms of the Knox-Porter resolution, is to permit 
the United States, subject to return of the property by action of 
Congress, “to retain” the property “until suitable provision” has 
been made “for the satisfaction of” the claims of American citizens. 
The administration evidently believes that by entering into the Dawes 
plan, such provision has been made, and it is probable that Germany 
would so claim, At all events, if at the Paris conference of January, 
1925, among the allied governments, the United States was able to ob- 
tain, under the head of claims, only 24 per cent, not exceeding 45,- 
000,000 marks a year, the fault is not that of the American claimants 
or of the German owners or of the German Government. The admin- 
istration would seem to concur in this view. 

(2) It is not probable that Mr. Mellon ignores the arguments which 
Mr. Armstrong makes. For example, “that Germany has lawfully 
expropriated the selzed property,” and “ that title thereto is now vested 
in the United States as owner, and the former owners no longer have 
any interest in the property or its proceeds.” Hardly anyone who has 
studied this subject agrees that this is a correct presentation of the 
law, and evidently those who have advised the Government depart- 
ments on the subject also differ from Mr. Armstrong. To agree with 
Mr. Armstrong would mean to ignore the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court on this question (Central Union Trust Co. v. 
Garvan (1921), 254 U. S. 554) and of numerous other courts in the 
country. A gratuitous dictum of a New York Federal court, since 
severely criticized as unsound, does not change the conclusion of the 
Supreme Court or of the Government on the law. If the United States 
has already confiscated the property, how is it that interest is being 
paid to the owners from whom it was taken? Moreover, if already con- 
fiscated, no further action by Congress would seem to be necessary, for 
the United States would already have stultified its national tradition 
beyond repair. Yet I do not know anyone who contends that the 
property could be taken for any use without further action by Con- 
gress. If Mr. Armstrong were right, then some of our leading authori- 
ties on these subjects, as well as the President and the Secretaries of 
State and the Treasury and the Attorney General, who have given it 
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the elosest study, must be absent-minded. This is hardly possible. 
The administration view is dictated not by any sympathy for German 
interests, but exclusively in the interest of the United States, which 
probably finds some profit in a policy of honesty and the redemption of 
its promises, 

(3) The treaty of Versailles is not binding on the United States in 
the face of the Knox-Porter resolution, which adopted an entirely 
different method of dealing with the sequestrated property. It is true 
that England and France have confiscated the property invested in 
their countries, and they will have to live with that precedent and all 
that it involves. But the United States has a different history, a differ- 
ent traditional policy, and a different treaty to deal with. We are not 
confiscators. We could not object to Mexico and Russia to-day about 
the confiscation of foreign-owned private property if we touch the 
private property held in Washington. Doubtless such facts, together 
with the realization that we have invested $11,000,000 abroad, increas- 
ing at the rate of a billion a year, had something to do with the 
administration’s view that it would be highly unwise, as well as viola- 
tive of international law, to fail to return the property to its legitimate 
owners, who invested it In the United States in reliance upon American 
law and the Constitution, 

(4) Mr. Armstrong is in error about the nature of the claim against 
Germany and about the character of the ownership of the sequestrated 
property. The property is owned by thousands of private investors. The 
claims are based on losses due not only to the acts of Germany, but 
also to the acts of the allied governments. A great proportion of them 
do not constitute violations of international law, the Mixed Claims 
Commission has said. 

(5) The administration probably decided to use the Rhine army 
costs for the satisfaction of American claims, because (a) Germany 
once paid this sum to the Reparation Commission, which unfortunately 
forgot to transmit the amount to Washington; when Washington de- 
manded its share, Mr. Poincaré informed this Government that the 
money had been spent, and that we might ask Germany for it a second 
time, which we did; and (b) because the Rhine army would have had 
to be supported wherever located and at probably greater expense. 
The 55,000,000 marks which thus come to us annually out of future 
payments from Germany constitute a preferred payment having pri- 
ority in transfer and practically alone are sufficient to serve and amor- 
tize the bond which the administration proposes to issue to dispose of 
both these troublesome Jegacies of the war—sequestrated property and 
American claims. 

(6) The suggestion that Germany, under the treaty of Versailles, 
is bound to make good the confiscations inflicted upon its nationals 
abroad must be understood in the light of the fact that the allied 
Governments at Spa in 1921, Brussels in 1922, and Paris in 1924, 
objected to the German Government assuming any such budgetary 
charge. They have made it impossible for Germany to assume the 
obligation, even to the extent that might be possible for that Govern- 
ment to assume, the obligation amounting to twelve to fifteen bilion 
gold marks. The result is that the most effective confiscation ever 
perpetrated anywhere, except in Soviet Russia, has taken place. Be- 
cause the United States refuses to debauch itself with a similar dis- 
astrous policy, it is suggested that an error has been made by the 
administration. Mr. Armstrong's suggestion was denounced by the 
International Law Association “as a relic of barbarism, worthy of the 
most severe condemnation.” Ex-Senator Knox denounced it as “ inde- 
cent,” Senator Boran as Immoral,“ and Senator Mosks as a species 
of “land piracy.” It should not be forgotten that our own long-run 
interests as a nation of foreign investors and as a nation largely 
built up by foreign capital are closely involved in the solution of these 
problems, 

(7) The suggestion of Mr. Armstrong would make the solution 
either impossible or delay It for perhaps 20 years. By that time the 
property would probably have been dissipated and confiscation would 
have been effectually achieved. The administration has wisely fol- 
lowed better counsel, with a broader horizon and with more consid- 
erations and data than possibly Mr. Armstrong was able to summon 
and assemble. The administration plan has probably been appruved 
by the agent general for reparations. It seems unfortunate that so 
statesmanlike a proposal should be subjected to so biased and largely 
misinformed an objection as is herein refuted, Political passions are 
probably not the best counselors in financial matters. 

James F. LYNCH, 
Counselor at Law. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 10351) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Natchez-Vidalia Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the 
city of Natchez, Miss., in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the» 
bill (S. 2465) to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate for- 
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eign commerce by prohibiting the admission into the United 
States of certain adulterated grain and seeds unfit for seeding 
purposes,” approved August 24, 1912, as amended, and for other 
purposes, with an amendment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 8917) making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had receded 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate Nos, 22, 
28, and 48 to the bill (H. R. 8917) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes; 
that the House hed receded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate Nos. 3, 7, 10, 11, 12, 30, and 34, and 
agreed thereto severally with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1144. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to acquire a 
tract of land for use as a landing field at the air intermediate 
depot, near the city of Little Rock, in the State of Arkansas; 

S. 1250. An act to amend an act entitled “An act donating 
public lands to the several States and Territories which may 
provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts,” approved July 2, 1862, as amended by the act approved 
March 3, 1883; 

S. 1462. An act permitting Leo Sheep Co., of Rawlins, Wyo., 
to convey certain lands to the United States and to select other 
lands in lieu thereof, in Carbon County, Wyo., for the improye- 
ment of the Medicine Bow National Forest; 

S. 1746. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
transfer the Barnegat Light Station to the State of New Jer- 
Sey; 

S. 1809. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Wabash River at the city of Vincennes, Knox 
County, Ind.; 

S. 2029. An act to authorize the use by the city of Tucson, 
Ariz., of certain public lands for a municipal aviation field, and 
for other purposes; and 

§. 2530. An act authorizing the use of the funds of any tribe 
of Indians for payments of insurance premiums for protection 
of the property of the tribe against fire, theft, tornado, and hail. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATION OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 
LAND GRANTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Sackert] as a member on the part of the 
Senate of the Joint Committee on Investigation of the Northern 
Pacific Land Grants, created by section 3 of the joint resolution 
Approved June 5, 1924, entitled “ Joint resolution directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to withhold his approval of the ad- 
justment of the Northern Pacific land grants, and for other 
purposes,” to fill the vacancy caused by the death of the late 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer]. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of New Jersey, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Joint Resolution No. 6, Laws of 1926 


STATE or New Jersey. 
Joint resolution concerning the piers in the city of Hoboken, county of 
Hudson 

Whereas in virtue of an act of Congress, passed for the purpose of 
enabling the President of the United States to take over the valuable 
water front in the city of Hoboken belonging to the North German 
Lloyd Steamship Co. and the Hamburg American Steamship Co. for the 
purpose of national defense during the period of thé war, the said prop- 
erties were taken over and occupied by the War Department during the 
period of war; and 

Whereas when the war terminated, instead of selling the said prop- 
erty or turning the same over to mercantile uses, so that the sald prop- 
erty would return to the city of Hoboken and the county of Hudson its 
former quota of taxation, the Government of the United States turned 
the said properties, through the War Department, over to a shipping 
board and is now operating the said valuable dock property and has 
been operating the same without the payment of taxes for the purpose 
of conducting an Independent mercantile marine competition with other 
shipping interests, whereby yaid city of Hoboken has been deprived of 
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payment of taxes from the said property to the amount of over 
$3,000,000, and the tax rate of the said city as a result of the sald 
operation has been increased from 22.01 to 47.50, all of which is evi- 
denced by a presentment of the grand jury of the county of Hudson 
made to the court of oyer and terminer of that county on the 15th day 
of September, 1925; and 

Whereas the said loss in payment of taxes to the city of Hoboken 
results in a loss to the county of Hudson and the State of New Jersey 
by reason of the fact that the said city, if the present order of things 
should continue, may be unable to pay its bonded indebtedness and its 
pro rata contribution to the county of Hudson and the State of New 
Jersey based upon its physical assets as they stood prior to the expro- 
priation of the said lands and water front; and 

Whereas it is desirable in the interests of justice and honesty that 
the Federal Government shall pay the present indebtedness due to the 
city of Hoboken for taxes by reason of the fact that the sald proper- 
ties are not used for Government purposes, and have not been so used 
since the termination of the war, but have been used and are now being 
used exclusively for commercial competitive purposes by the said Ship- 
ping Board, and for that reason said Shipping Board should be com- 
pelled out of its receipts to pay the sum of taxes now in arrears to the 
city of Hoboken and should be compelled also to recognize, acknowl- 
edge, and pay as any other corporation transacting a commercial busi- 
ness, all taxes and municipal charges which may accrue in the future to 
the said city of Hoboken while sald board is thus operating said prop- 
erty: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of New Jersey (House of Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey concurring), That it is the sense of the legislature 
that the Shipping Board now in control of the said piers and the prop- 
erty connected therewith should be compelled by the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay with all convenient speed the arrears of taxes due to the 
said city of Hoboken since the said Shipping Board assumed control 
and ownership of the sald pier property, and that the said Shipping 
Board should also be directed at once to acknowledge, recognize, and 
pay to the city of Hoboken all future assessments for taxes which may 
be levied and assessed against the said property of the said city of 
Hoboken so that the said properties shall not be exempt from taxation; 
and 

Resolved, That a copy of these preambles and resolutions, signed by 
the governor of this State, and properly authenticated by the secretary 
of state, be sent, through the Hon. Warrer E. Epon and the Hon. 
Epwanrp I. Epwaxps, representing the State of New Jersey, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of the United States Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and to the Members consti- 
tuting the congressional committee having the matters of the Shipping 
Board in charge, to the end that immediate action may be taken by the 
Congress of the United States for the adjustment of said arrears and 
for the payment of all future taxes as the same may accrue. 

Approved, March 29, 1926. 

Srarg or New Jersey, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATA. 

I, Thomas F. Martin, secretary of state of the State of New Jersey, 
do hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of an act passed 
by the legislature of this State, and approved by the governor the 29th 
day of March, A. D. 1926, as taken from and compared with the origi- 
nal now on file in my office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 
official seal at Trenton this 6th day of April, 1926. 

{szat.] THOMAS F. MARTIN, 

Secretary of State, 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I present a memorial 
signed by about 700 citizens of my State, a majority of whom 
at least are members of the Church of the Latter Day Saints, 
protesting against any interference with the Volstead Act. I 
move that the memorial be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PEPPER presented a memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, remonstrating against the passage of Senate 
bill 2808, amending the Interstate Commerce Commission act, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Board 
of Trade, praying for the passage of the bill (H. R. 5583) 
providing for the registration of aliens, which was referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Board 
of Trade, praying for the passage of the bill (H. R. 3991) to 
prohibit the sending of unsolicited merchandise through the 
mails, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.} 
Board of Trade, remonstrating against the passage of the bill 
(H. R. 10) providing for the metric system as a single standard 
of weights and measures in the United States, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
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He also presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Board 
of Trade, praying for the passage of House bill 8052, the so- 
called Bacon bill, amending the merchant marine act of 1920 
and the shipping act of 1916, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

REPORT OF THE CLAIMS COMMITTEE 


Mr, MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1728) for the relief of the owners of the 
steamship San Lucar and of her cargo, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 560) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 3877) to provide for the locating and establishing 
of a national park in the State of Florida, to be known as 
Ponce De Leon National Park, and providing for the securing 
of land therefor; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. TYSON: 

A bill (S. 3878) to give war-time rank to certain officers on 
the retired list of the Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3879) for the relief of W. T. Murray, administra- 
tor of the estate of Florence Martin, deceased; and 

A bill (S. 3880) for the relief of Mollie Van Hooser, admin- 
istratrix of the estate of Myrtle Van Hooser, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 3881) for the relief of Margaret A. McSpadden; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 

A bill (S. 3882) for the relief of Bert Moore; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3883) for the relief of George Caldwell; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: ` 

A bill (S. 8884) authorizing expenditure of tribal funds of 
Indians of the Tongue River Indian Reservation, Mont., for 
expenses of delegates to Washington; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 3885) to provide for the better regulation of 
grazing on national forests, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SACKETT: 

A bill (S. 3886) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Brough (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3887) to authorize the health officer of the District 
of Columbia to issue a permit for the removal of the remains 
of the late Daniel F. Crump within Glenwood Cemetery; and 

A bill (S. 3888) to provide for the elimination of grade cross- 
ings of steam railroads in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MAYFIELD: 

A bill (S. 3889) to amend the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, in respect of tolls over certain interstate bridges; 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 8890) granting a pension to Charlotte W. Conroy 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 8891) to amend the national prohibition act, to 
provide for State local option, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 3892) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Lloyd B. 
Ward; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 3893) to provide retirement for licensed officers of 
the United States Army Transport Service; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3894) to regulate interstate commerce by motor 
busses operating or to operate as common carriers of passengers 
for hire through the interstate tunnel now being constructed 
under the Hudson River between the city of New York, State 
of New York, and the city of Jersey City, State of New Jersey; 
and over the interstate bridge now being constructed across 
the Delaware River between the city of Philadelphia, Common- 
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wealth of Pennsylvania, and the city of Camden, State of 
New Jersey; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3895) to correct the military record of John W. 
Howard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 8896) to amend section 11 of the merchant marine 
act, 1920, and to complete the construction loan fund author- 
ized by that section; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 3897) granting a pension to Agnes Dunlap; 

S bill (S. 3898) granting a pension to Margaret Hamilton; 
an 

A bill (8. 3899) granting a pension to Cate Wheeler; to the 
Committee on Pensions 

By Mr. McCKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 8900) granting a pension to Roger James Rich- 
mee (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 3901) to cede unreserved public lands to the sey- 
eral States; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 88) requesting the President 
to propose the calling of a third Hague conference for the 
codification of international law; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Pxyrrn, the Committee on Military Affairs 
was discharged from the further consideration of the bill (S. 
3715) for the relief of the Harrisburg Real Estate Co., of 
Harrisburg, Pa., and it was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


II. R. 10351. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Natchez-Vidalia Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the 
city of Natchez, Miss., was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENT TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL 


Mr. PEPPER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 6559) for the construction of 
certain public buildings, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

He also submitted sundry amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2007) for the construction of cer- 
tain public buildings, and for other purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


Mr. CUMMINS. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the action of the House of Representatives on Senate bill 1226, 
concerning the Alien Property Custodian. z 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1226) to 
amend the trading with the enemy act, which was read. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
House amendment, agree to the conference asked by the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Cummins, Mr. Boram, and Mr. Krxe conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

CLAIMS OF THE CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 178) authorizing the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to the Court of Claims 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. HARRELD. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that 
the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. HARRELD, Mr. CAMERON, and Mr. KENDRICK conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on April 5, 1926, 
the President approved and signed the act (S. 2461) to grant 
extensions of time under oil and gas permits, 
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HAYDEN NATIONAL FOREST, COLO, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brease in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the following message from the President of 
the United States, which was read and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the request contained in the resolution 
adopted by the National Forest Reservation Commission at its 
meeting of March 31, 1926, I transmit for appropriate action 
by the Congress a copy of the resolution in question and a 
copy of the letter from the Secretary of Agriculture referred 
to therein, both relating to the proposed addition of certain 
public lands to the Hayden National Forest in the State of 
Colorado, 

CALVIN CooLipse:. 

THe Warre House, April 7, 1926. 


[Norge.—Resolution accompanied similar message to the House 

of Representatives. ] 7 
PAYETTE NATIONAL FOREST, IDAHO 

The PRESIDING OFFICER also laid before the Senate the 
following message from the President of the United States, 
which was read and referred to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the request contained in the resolution 
adopted by the National Forest Reservation Commission at its 
meeting of March 3, 1926, I transmit for appropriate action by 
the Congress a copy of the resolution in question and a copy 
of the letter from the Acting Secretary of Agriculture referred 
to therein, both relating to the proposed addition of certain 
public lands to the Payette National Forest in the State of 
Idaho. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tux Wurrz Houser, April 7, 1926. 

[ Nore.—Resolution accompanied similar message to the House 
of Representatives. ] 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bill and joint resolution of 
the Senate: 2 

S. 3108. An act to amend section 2 of the act of June 7, 1924 
(43 Stat. L. p. 653), as amended by the act of March 3, 1925 
(43 Stat. L. p. 1127), entitled “An act to provide for the pro- 
tection of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, 
for the extension of national forests, and for other purposes, in 
order to promote the continuous production of timber on lands 
chiefiy suitable therefor"; and 

S. J. Res. 78. Joint resolution for the amendment of the plant 
quarantine act of August 20, 1912, to allow the States to quar- 
antine against the shipment therein or through of plants, 
plant products, and other articles found to be diseased or in- 
fested when not covered by a quarantine established by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House insisted upon 
its amendment to the bill (S. 1226) to amend the trading with 
the enemy act; agreed to the conference requested by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. PARKER, Mr. Cooper of Ohio, and Mr. Lea of Cali- 
fornia were appointed managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9795) making appropriations for the Departments of State and 
Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year endlug June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes; requested a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. SHREVE, Mr. TINKHAM, and Mr. OLIVER of Alabama 
were appointed managers on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 

SENATOR FROM IOWA 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 194) declaring Daniel F. Steck to be duly elected Senator 
of the United States from the State of Iowa for the term be- 
ginning March 4, 1925, reported by Mr. Ernst, from the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I have been informed that 
a recess is to be taken in a few minutes. I shall speak until I 
am notified that the time for the recess has arrived. As it will 
be only a few moments, I shall not be able to discuss at length 
any proposition, so I am going to begin this morning by calling 
attention to a few facts, facts that weigh heavily in this equa- 
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tion, as it seems to me. I shall diseuss these propositions at 
greater length later on in the debate, 

I want to say in the first place, Mr. President, that when 
the election was held in the State of Iowa and the canyassing 
board made its return it was shown that Smith W. Brookhart 
had a plurality of 775 votes. Later on a contest was filed 
and it became necessary for the returns of the canvassing 
board to be sent here. When those returns were sent and 
when the tabulators, acting under authority of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, retabulated, or I might express 
it, readded the returns from the various counties of the State, 
it developed that Senator Brookhart's plurality had increased 
from 775 to 817. 

After the contest was filed Mr. Brookhart, through his at- 
torney, in order to make sure that the ballots cast in what are 
known as the machine counties—and I may say there are 22 
such counties in that State—went into court and had injune- 
tions issued, as I understand, restraining the parties in charge 
of those machine ballots from destroying them. They were 
preserved; they were counted by the auditors or the workers 
or the supervisors, or whatever we may call them, who were 
sent out by the committee of the Senate. When they recounted 
the ballots in the machine counties it developed that on the 
recount in those counties Senator Brookhart had gained 778 
votes, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Were there also paper ballots 
cast in those counties? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I was going to get to that in a moment, 
I will say to the Senator from Pennsylvania, but I will answer 
him now. In most of those counties, as I recall, there were no 
paper ballots; most of them were strictly machine counties. In 
some of them there were a few precincts where they had what 
we call paper ballots. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, will the Senator tell us the 
date of the issuance of the injunctive processes to safeguard the 
machine ballots? 

Mr. STEPHENS. My recollection is that in those counties 
where they had machine ballots, though I am not sure as to 
that, the law privileged the county auditor, if he should be 
the party in charge of the ballots, to empty the machines after 
30 days. I think that is correct. Then, in the other counties, 
where they did not use the machines, the county auditor was 
required to preserve the ballots for six months, 

Mr. BAYARD, Then, it would follow, if the Senator please, 
that Senator Brookhart took out his injunctive writs shortly 
after the election and before the first of the year 1925? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I can not give the date, I am very frank 
to Say. 

Mr. BAYARD. But going on the assumption of the Senator's 
recollection of the law that the machine vote ballots are to be 
safeguarded by the legal guardian, whatever his title may be, 
for not less than 30 days, Senator Brookhart, to make sure that 
they would be safeguarded, on notice of contest took out these 
injuctive writs to safeguard the ballots? 

Mr. STEPHENS. He took the precaution, as I understand, 
so that these ballots might be preserved as they had been cast in 
those counties. As to the date I am not advised. Perhaps I 
could later get the date, and if I find that I can do so before I 
conclude I shall be glad to give the information. 

However, what I was saying was in most of those counties 
there were very few paper ballots, and, as I said a moment ago, 
in those counties Senator Brookhart gained 778 votes; I think 
that was the number. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. Does the Senator draw the conclusion that there 
was anything other than a mistake in the computation reflected 
in the machine vote? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I have not drawn any conclusion; at least, 
I have not expressed any up to date. 

Mr. GOFF. I am not asking the Senator to express any. 

Mr. STEPHENS. My idea, I will say to the Senator, is 
that because of that precaution on the part of Senator Brook- 
hart those ballots were properly preserved, and they showed 
how they were cast by the voters in the election. 

Mr. GOFF. Did not the recount as conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections give the Senator from Iowa 
the excess vote over and above the official count of the State 
of Towa? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Of course in the machine counties the 
committee accepted the report of the chief supervisor, Colonel 
Thayer, and his assistants, as I understand. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
another question, and it is this: In taking the count from the 
machine ballots alone were any votes other than those for 
Senator taken? 
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Mr. STEPHENS. I am not advised as to that. As was 
suggested two or three times on yesterday by another Senator 
in the Chamber, I was not a member of the subcommittee, and 
it may be that I can not answer all the questions which may 
be asked me, though, I will say, I am pretty familiar with 
everything that appears in the printed hearings and the record 
in this ease. Outside of that perhaps I can not go as far as 
can others. . 

Mr. BAYARD. Then, the Senator knows of no record which 
would show a comparison between the senatorial vote cast on 

the machines and the total vote cast in the precincts where the 
machines were used? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Not by precincts; but I have prepared 
here a table—— 

Mr. BAYARD. I will take the gross of all the machine pre- 
eincts, if the Senator please. There were about 2,000 machine 
precincts, were there not? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No, sir; there were not that many. My 
recollection is that there were about one thousand eight hun- 
dred and some odd paper-ballot precincts and less than 2,500 
precincts altogether in the State. 

Mr. BAYARD. Whatever the number was, we will say, in 
round numbers, there were about 600 machine precincts. There 
is no question but that the committee’s representative went 
out there and took from the machines the result of the sena- 
torial yote, anyway. 

Mr. STEPHENS. He did. 

Mr. BAYARD. But does the record disclose that at the 
same time the committee's representative or the representative 
of Mr. Steck or of Senator Brookhart made any computation 
from those machines showing the gross number of votes cast 
in each one of the precincts, which would be tantamount to a 
taily list for the paper ballots? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am going to answer that question in 
this way: I have very little information and have been unable 
to procure it, with reference to the vote, precinct by precinct, 
because the committee absolutely refused to have that gone 
into, stating that it was unnecessary. 

As I said on yesterday, when it was disclosed that there 
were 1,068 precincts in that State where there were discrepan- 
cies between the names on the poll lists and the number of 
ballots found in the boxes, althongh a member of the com- 
mittee asked that the committee instruct the tabulators to make 
an investigation and report, the request was waived aside, and 
it was said such action was unnecessary, and it was stated 
that no more counting would be done. That is in the record. 

Mr. DILL. Do I understand that a member of the com- 
mittee made that request? 

Mr. STEPHENS. He did. 

Mr. GEORGE. I hope the Senator will yield to me, because 
I know he does not want to make any statement from the 
record here that raises any issue of fact. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I do not. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me say in regard to the machine votes 
that the yotes on the machines in the State of Iowa were read 
by Mr. Thayer, Secretary of the Senate. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will say to the Senator that, if he 
will give me an opportunity, I think I can tell pretty well 
from the record what was said by Colonel Thayer to have been 
done with reference to the machine votes. I could not answer 
the Senator from Delaware, because I do not know the vote 
precinct by precinct. 

Mr. GHORGE. I merely want to say that Mr. Thayer and 
a representative of Senator Brookhart and a representative 
of Mr. Steck read the machine vote in Iowa, the machines not 
having been brought down to Washington. They did not take 
any vote except the vote for Senator. They did not take the 
total yote as registered by the machines. 

I wish also to say in that connection that Colonel Thayer in 
his testimony in the record is direct, that he himself took the 
figures given to him by the representatives of Steck and 
Brookhart, and that the only thing he brought to the commit- 
tee was the total yote from each machine for the respective 
candidates for the Senate, and did not bring the total vote 
cast. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, what is the im- 
portance of knowing the total vote cast in the machine coun- 
ties? How does that bear on the case? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think it does bear on it, Senator; 
but the importance of it is this: It is said that there were 
certain precincts in the State in which paper ballots were used 
in which there was a discrepancy between the ballots brought 
down here to be counted and the names appearing on the poll 
list. Hence, when they did not take the total number of 
yotes registered on the machines there was no way to ascer- 
tain in any one of the machine precincts—and they were the 
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more populous precincts in the State—whether the total votes | 
appearing on the machine tallied with the names on the poll 
list; that is, tallied in point of number, I do not think it is 
material. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I agree with the Senator from Georgia 
that it is not very material; but the Senator from Delaware 
has asked a question in regard to the machine votes. I pre- 
pared this morning just before I left my office—perhaps I neg- 
lected to bring it with me—a little statement with reference 
to the machine counties, because the other day when the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] was speaking a Senator— 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], I think—asked 
some question about the machine counties. I do not find that 
table here now, but I want to call attention to a fact which I 
take from the statement prepared under the authority of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. I presume it is en- 
tirely accurate, except in a case or two, where I myself 
found a mistake. Take Benton County, for example; that is 
a machine county. 

Mr. BAYARD. Is it entirely a machine county? 

Mr. STEPHENS. It is entirely a machine county; yes, sir, 
It happened, for some reason, that the supervisors failed to 
make a statement with reference to the poll list in that county. 
It is noted here. No poll list.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
the supervisors did not fail to make any statement about the 
poll list. The supervisors did not make any statement about 
the poll list in any machine county. The poll lists were not 
sent down here from those counties. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Let me ask this question: Were the bal- 
lots from that county sent here? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is a machine county. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I understand that. 

Mr. GEORGE. There were no ballots. They went out there 
and took the count there. 

Mr. STEPHENS. All right. 

At any rate, under the heading Number of names on poll 
lists,” it is indicated that in Benton County there were no poll 
lists returned; but what do we find? We find that the official 
return, the return made by the officers of the election in that 
county, tallies exactly with what the representatives of the 
committee found in the machines when they went there and 
made an investigation, and proceeded in whatever manner 
they did to determine the votes cast in that county. 

I repeat, as was suggested a moment ago by the Senator from 
Georgia, that this is not a matter that has any weight or part 
at this time in this matter; but even if it did, these anditors 
or supervisors went there and found that it tallied without the 
slightest variance, tallied exactly, came back and made the 
report, and reported also that there were no poll lists, There- 
fore I want to suggest to the Senator from Delaware that if 
there is anybody to be criticized, anybody to show that any- 
thing was wrong there, it is to be shown by the man who is 
making the contest in this case, because Senator Brookhart 
has a prima facie right to the seat. He has been certified as 
haying been elected. He has been commissioned as Senator. 
He is sitting in this body. He filed no-contest. The contest 
was filed by Mr. Steck. These parties went out there because 
Mr. Steck had filed this contest. If anybody is to be criticized, 
if anybody is to be affected by it, it is certainly not Senator 
Brookhart, as I see it. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, in the last county from which 
the Senator read touching the machine votes, was there any gain 
for Senator Brookhart? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I just stated that to the Senator, and I 
will read it. 

Mr. BAYARD. I am asking with regard to the machine 
ballots. 

Mr. STEPHENS, I understand; yes, sir. I am reading from 
Benton County: 


County auditor's official count: Steck, 5,033. 


We go over here and find a “tabulation sheet.” 

Mr. BAYARD. By whom is that made? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is made by the men representing 
the committee who went out there. We find there the identi- 
eal figures, 5,033. 

Mr. BAYARD. There was no change in the machine vote 
in that county? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No. Now we come to Senator Brook- 
harts votes—3,301, according to the county auditor's official 
count. Then we go over here and we find that the tabulators 
representing the committee gave him this identical figure, 3,301. 

Mr. BAYARD. There was no change in the official figures 
on the machine vote? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No change whatever. 
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I may say that there are only two machine counties where 
there were no poll lists returned. It will cause me some little 
difficulty to go through this, because it is a broad sheet, but 
I have it tabulated and I will present it. 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not want to ask the Senator to do 
that. 

Mr. STEPHENS. But I am going to say this: If the Senator 
will pardon me, I am going to read what is shown by this 
tabulation sheet with reference to the machine counties. Mark 
you, there are 22 of them. On this list—I think it is accurate 
though I made it hurriedly this morning—I have not referred 
at all to 12 machine counties for the reason that in those 
counties there was no variance between the number of names 
on the poll list and the number of ballots in the machines. 
One county, as I recall, went away up in the thousands— 
25,000 or more, and yet it tallied exactly. 

Mr. BAYARD. Just a minute. When the Senator says that 
he is talking about the senatorial votes or the votes cast for 
all the people on the poll list? 

Mr. STEPHENS. The Senator perhaps does not understand 
exactly what was done. 

Mr. BAYARD. Will not the Senator please answer my 
question? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am going to answer it. I am going to 
explain it to the Senator. 

Suppose we go to a precinct and find there 500 names on the 
poll list. We find, for example, that Steck received 250 and that 
Brookhart received 225. That will make 475, a difference of 
25 between the votes those two gentlemen received and the 
names on the poll list. Then on this sheet there would appear, 
So many votes, no votes“; and what they mean by “no vote” 
is that there was a ballot there that was cast for neither 
Brookhart nor Steck. 

Mr. BAYARD. Did those “no votes” total 25 to make up 
the 500? - 

Mr. STEPHENS. They did. 

Mr. BAYARD. In each case—in each county? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I stated that according to my recollection 
and a calculation made hurriedly this morning there are 12 
counties where there was no variance between the names on the 
poll list and the ballots found in the machines. 

Mr. BAYARD. But there are 99 counties in the whole State. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am talking now only about the 22 
machine counties. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator has taken out 12 of those, has 
he not? That leaves 10. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I have taken out 12; and I am going to 
call the Senator’s attention, if he will give me a little time, to 
the other 10. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator stated, I think, that the “no 
votes” comprised those votes where there was no vote for 
Senator. Is it not a fact that they were also comprised as 
“no votes“ if the ballots were defective so that they could 
not be counted for any candidate for Senator? 8 

Mr. STEPHENS. I should judge so, sir; yes, sir. Every 
ballot that was not counted for Brookhart or Steck or Eickle- 
berg or Brewer was considered a “no vote“ so far as the 
senatorial election was concerned. 

Now, I am going to explain about these 10 counties. 

We find that with reference to Benton County, as I said a 
moment ago, no poll lists were returned; but the reading made 
by the supervisors tallied exactly with the reading made by 

the holders of the election at the various precincts. 

- Now, I come to Boone County; and I wish some Senator 
would take this list, and if I have made an error I should be 
glad to have it corrected, because, as I said, I made it very 
hurriedly myself this morning, and in going over that large 
table, of course, a man might make a mistake. Boone County 
is a machine county. In that county there was one more vote 
than names on the poll list—only one. Now, let us see about 
Boone County. There were 11,424 names on the poll list. 
There were 11,425 ballots in the box. It might be, of course, 
that where there was that great number of voters they would 
inadvertently leave off the name of some yoter who came in 
and procured a ticket; but in the whole county out of eleven 
thousand and almost five hundred votes there was only a dis- 
crepancy of one. 

Mr. BAYARD. Would it not necessarily follow in that case, 
then, that one person had voted whose name was not recorded 
on the poll list? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I grant that; yes. 

Now Clay County: There were two more names on the list 
than ballots in the box out of 5,971. 
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Then we come to Crawford County. There was one more 
name on the list than ballots; and in that county there were 
8.240 names on the list and 8.239 ballots in the box—a differ- 
ence of only one. 

Dickinson County: Two missing poll lists; 230 more bäͤllots 
than names. Now we will see about Dickinson County. It is 
indicated here on this sheet that there was one poll list missing 
from one precinct where there were about 230 votes, I pre- 
sume, cast. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, does that missing poll list ac- 
count for that discrepancy? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Of course, I have not seen the poll list. 
I have not even seen a tabulation of the vote at that precinct; 
but I want to call attention to the fact that the county audi- 
tor's official count gave Mr. Steck 1,951 votes. The supervisors 
representing the committee gave Mr. Steck 1,951 votes. The 
same vote was found in the machines that the officials of the 
election certified had been cast for Steck. Senator Brookhart 
in that county received 1,899 votes, according to the county 
auditor’s official count. The supervisors who read these ma- 
chines at the instance of the committee found that Brookhart 
had received 1,899 votes, the identical number given him by 
the judges of the election. 

Now we come to Dubuque County. We find there that there 
were 26,260 names on the poll list. There was one more vote 
or ballot in the box than there were names on the poll list— 
only one out of over 26,000. 

Then we come to Franklin County. As I recall, that is the 
second county and the last county ‘where there were no poll 
lists returned. 

In that county there was a slight difference in the number 
of votes given Steck and Brookhart, though the difference is 
not very large. In other words, Mr. Steck was given by the 
supervisors representing the committee eight less votes than he 
was given by the official count. Senator Brookhart was given 
practically 90 votes more than the official count gave him. 

I have called attention to two counties, and there were onty 
two, I think, where all the poll lists were not returned. In 
one or two counties there were poll lists missing, but, as I 
have said, in some of those counties at least, if not all, there 
was no difference between the official return made by the 
judges of the election and the return made by the supervisors 
representing the committee of the Senate. 

Now we come to Hardin County. There was one poll list 
missing. There Mr. Steck was given 60 votes more than he was 
credited with by the official count, and Senator Brookhart 
received about 180 votes more. There was one polt list only 
missing in that county. There were more than 8,500 votes 
cast, and more than 8,100 names on the poll list. 

Mr. President, in Iowa County there were 15 more names 
appearing on the poll list than there were ballots in the boxes. 

Mr. BAYARD. Is the Senator now talking about the 
machine ballots? 

Mr. STEPHENS. If the Senator will permit me, I did not 
use the word “machine.” I said the “boxes,” and I said it 
advisedly, because that county was what we call a mixed 
county. That is, most of the voting was done by machine, but 
there were one or two—some precincts in the county, I do not 
know exactly how many—where paper ballots were used, and 
machines were not used. I do not know where this difference 
of 15 occurred, whether in the machine vote or in the paper- 
ballot vote, I can not tell as to that, because there is nothing 
here to show. 

Then we come to Johnson County. Johnson County is also 
what might be termed a mixed county, There were some 
machines used in that county. Most of the ballots, I believe, 
were paper ballots. In that county Senator Brookhart re- 
ceived 1,016 machine votes, Mr. Steck received 1,874 machine 
yotes, making 2,890 machine yotes credited to the two candi- 
dates. 

RECEPTION TO PAN AMERICAN JOURNALISTS 


The delegates to the Pan American Congress of Journalists 
in session in the city of Washington having been escorted to 
the seats in the galleries set apart for them, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate take a recess until 5 minutes after 1 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senate will stand in recess for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Vice President and Senators, I desire 
to take advantage of the recess to call to your attention the 
fact that there are present at the Capitol to-day the repre- 
sentatives of the fourth estate in North America and South 
America. The newspaper publishers and editors of the great 
newspapers of the Western Hemisphere are assembled in a 
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Pan American conference. They are now here. I desire to say 
a word of weleome to them in English and in Spanish. I only 
regret my inability also to address the delegates from Brazil 
in the beautiful language of the great poet, Camoens, with 
which they are familiar and which is their native language. 

Gentlemen of the press of North and South America, I salute 
you cordially. We welcome you as the great educators of public 
opinion on these continents. On your efforts depends in great 
part the increasing development of closer relations between 
the Pan American nations, 

Permit me to express the hope that you will convey to your 
people the cordial feeling existing in the United States for 
your countries. 

In greeting you may we trust that this visit will leave in 
your minds most pleasant impressions of the United States; 
and that upon your return you will be to your people as 
eloquent interpreters of the profound and sincere desire of 
the people of the United States to cultivate the closest rela- 
tions of friendship and cooperation with the great nations 
of the south. [Applause on the floor and in the galleries.] 

Sefiores de la Prensa de América del Norte y del Sur: Os 
saludo cordialmente. 

Os damos la bienvenida como a los grandes educadores de 
la opinion continental. De vuestros esfuerzos depende en gran 
parte el creciente desenvolvimiento de las estrechas relaciones 
entre las naciones de las Américas. 

Permitidme expresaros nuestra esperanza de que vosotros 
llevaréis a vuestros pueblos el testimonio de la cordialidad de 
sentimientos que existe en los Estados Unidos para vuestras 
patrias. 

Al daros nuestra bienvenida, expresamos el voto de que yuestra 
visita deje en vuestro espíritu las mås gratas impresiones de los 
Estados Unidos y de que a vuestro regreso seréis, ante vuestros 
pueblos, los intérpretes elocuentes del profundo y sincero anhelo 
del pueblo de los Estados Unidos de cultivar las más estrechas 
relaciones de amistad y de cooperación con las grandes naciones 
del Sur. [Applause in the galleries. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Gentlemen of the press, I do 
not speak in Spanish, because my Spanish is scarcely distin- 
guishable from my English or my Greek. To the remarks with 
which the Senator from Connecticut concluded his address, I 
desire to add a word of appreciation from this side of the 
Chamber. 7 

In America we are sincerely devoted to the press as the one 
outstanding factor in the progress of liberty and enlighten- 
ment. Freedom of the press is written into our fundamental 
law, and all of us regard newspapers as an indispensable 
factor in progress, both material and spiritual. We deem it 

better that the press shall have license rather than have its 
freedom restricted or impaired. 

We recognize your coming as a signal incident indicative of 
the cordial feelings and strong friendship which has long ex- 
isted, and which we trust may be maintained to the end of 
time, between this Government and the people who maintain 
the institutions that underlie it and the Governments from 
which you come. 

Newspapers are responsible in large part for the maintenance 
of that spirit of good will which is so essential to the har- 
monious relations of nations. [Applause.] Our thought is that 
your presence here not only testifies to our friendship fer you 
and yours for us, but it is indicative that those feelings shall 
be strengthened and perpetuated. 

We give you a cordial welcome. We hope that your stay 
among us may be agreeable and beneficial, and that when you 
leave us you will carry away with you pleasant recollections of 
what is to us a very significant incident—your visit to the 
Capital of the United States, one of the political centers of 
the world. [Applause on the floor and in the galleries.] 

The recess having expired at 1 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m. 
the Vice President called the Senate to order. 

z SENATOR FROM IOWA 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 194) declaring Daniel F. Steck to be a duly elected Sena- 
tor of the United States from the State of Iowa for the term 
beginning March 4, 1925, reported by Mr. Ernsr from the 
Committee on Privileges and Dlections. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I think when the recess 
was taken I was just making some reference to Johnson County. 
Johnson County is what may be termed a mixed county; that 
is, In some precincts machines were used and in others paper 
ballots were used. I recall that I had just said there were 
2,890 machine votes credited to the two candidates, Steck and 
Brookhart, There were in that county 13,106 names on the 
poll list. There was a shortage of ballots to the number of 
192. About 10,000 of the ballots in this county were paper 
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ballots. That concludes the tabulation that I have made from 
the table prepared by the supervisors. 

To run over the matter very briefly again, there were 22 
machine counties. In some of those counties, however, paper 
ballots are used in certain of the precincts. In 12 of those 
counties the official return either tallied with the count made 
by the supervisor or in every instance in those 12 counties 
there was no discrepancy between the names on the poll list. 
and the number of ballots found in the machines. I think if we 
were to count the discrepancies in all of those machine counties 
we would find that there were no more than 4 or 5 or 6 or 
possibly 8 or 10, a very slight difference between the names 
on the poll list and the ballots in the machines. Therefore, 
it follows that the greater part—in fact, nearly all—of those 
missing ballots, to the number of about 8,570, as I think it is— 
I do not vouch for the exact figures—came from precincts and 
from counties where paper ballots were used. 

As I said in the beginning of my remarks, the official returns, 
the returns made by the canvassing boards, gave Brookhart a 
majority of 775. The tabulators employed by our committee, 
going over the same figures and making the additions, gave 
him a plurality of 817, an increase over the majority or plu- 
rality given him by the officers of the canvassing board. Then, 
when we got to the machine counties, where the machine ballots 
were preserved by order of the court and the recount was had, 
in those counties where the ballots were preserved according 
to law, Brookhart gained 778. Added to the 817 that he had 
originally, that gave him a majority of 1,595. 

But what happened? As soon as we reached the counties 
where they had paper ballots, where the courts had not issued 
orders for the ballots to be preseryed, where the ballots were 
left in some cases unsealed as required by law, where, as I 
will show in the course of my remarks, in one case at least, 
ballots were thrown around in a loose and careless manner, 
where in one precinct there were 198 ballots missing, what did 
we find? When we got to the paper-ballot precincts, then we 
found that Brookhart began to lose. I simply want Senators 
to remember that the official count gave Brookhart a majority, 
a certificate of election was issued to him, the Governor of Iowa 
issued to him his commission, and he has taken a seat as a 
Senator in this body. From the recount made while the ballots 
were preserved according to law his majority was steadily in- 
creasing and had increased from 775 to 1,595. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brrasz in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. It is true, is it not, that in the counties in which 
the machine vote was cast, there were the larger cities as com- 
pared with rural counties where the paper ballots were cast? 
in other words, the machine votes were cast in the urban cen- 
ters and the paper ballots were cast in the rural centers? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am not very familiar with the State of 
Towa, and I can not answer as to that. I called attention a 
moment ago that in one county there were over 13,000 ballots 
cast, and there were only 2,800 of them that were machine 
bullots, showing that in that county there were more than 
10,000 paper ballots. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The counties that voted entirely by machine 
ballot, of course, voted in the country the same as in the city. _ 

Mr. STEPHENS. Certainly, that naturally follows. 1 pre- 
sume that no city covers an entire county in Iowa. 

Mr. NORRIS. Everybody knows that so far as Iowa is con- 
cerned it has not any really large city in the State. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I presume that is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is not a single instance in the State of 
Iowa where a city covers as much as a county. There would 
be many county precincts using machine ballots in those 
counties. 

Mr. STEPHENS. My eye happens to fall upon a county 
which, I believe, is Linn County. There were no machine bal- 
lots in that county. There were 35,000 ballots cast in the 
county, all paper ballots of course. There was a shortage of 
120 in that county. In the county listed just above that, Lee 
County, which was a paper ballot county, more than 19,000 
names were on the poll list, and there was a shortage in the 
ballots of 129; and so on. As I have stated, I am not very 
familiar with the State, and, perhaps, can not give a very cor- 
rect answer to the question. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, in answer to the question pro- 
pounded to the Senator from Mississippi by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris], I wish to ask the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi if it is not a fact that in several of the counties where 
there were machine votes so recorded there were precincts 
where the paper ballot process of voting was the order of the 
voters at that time? 

Mr. STEPHENS, Yes, sir; I said that some time ago. 
Theré were a few counties that I termed “mixed counties,” 
meaning by that machine ballot and paper ballot counties. I 
think there are two or three. 

Mr. GOFF. If the Senator will permit me, I desire to say 
that that comes back to my original proposition, that the 
machines were employed in the urban centers and the paper 
ballot process of voting was employed in the rural sections. 


Mr. STEPHENS. That may be true; I can not answer as 


to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, will the Senator from Mississippi, 
merely for the Record, read the names of the counties using 
machine ballots entirely, and also the names of the counties 
which were partly machine and partly paper ballot counties? 
Anyone can then be advised by an examination; in fact, an 
examination of the map of Iowa will disclose, I think, that 
there is not a single county in that State which is all urban. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I should judge that the Senator is correct, 
although I can not speak authoritatively on the subject. How- 
ever, following the suggestion of the Senator from Nebraska, I 
will name the machine counties: Benton County, altogether 
machine; Boone, altogether machine; Calhoun, altogether ma- 
chine; Clay, altogether machine ; Crawford, altogether machine; 
Des Moines, a machine county; Dickinson, machine; Dubuque, 
machine ; Franklin, machine; Hardin, machine; Iowa, machine: 
Jackson County—I am going to stop here to say that we shall 
find out a little about the precincts in Jackson County before 
the argument is coneluded—Jackson County is a mixed county, 
but by far the larger proportion of votes cast—I suppose about 
8 to 1—were machine yotes. Johnson County is a mixed 
county. That is the county to which I referred a moment ago, 
where there were 2,890 machine votes recorded and more than 
10,000 paper ballots recorded. Mahaska County, an altogether 
machine county; Muscatine, machine; Pocahontas, machine; 
Polk, machine; Scott, machine; Shelby, machine; Story, ma- 
chine; Webster, machine. That completes the list. I think if 
the Senator will examine this table he will find that there are 
only two or three counties that are mixed. I do not claim to 
be accurate as to that, but I think that is correct, 

Mr. GEORGE. There are but two. 

Mr, STEPHENS. The Senator from Godrela states there are 
but two such counties, 

Mr. President, I was speaking a moment ago with reference 
to gains and losses and discrepancies and things of that kind. 
I want to call the attention of Senators to some things that 
appear in the printed hearings. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, would it discommode the 
Senator for me to ask him a question about a matter that is 
giving me some trouble? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator has already discussed 
the question, but I was not present at the time. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will be delighted to answer any ques- 
tion I can. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I wish to ask a question in regard to the 
1,344 votes, a sample of which is on the wall. Where a voter 
marked the circle showing that he wanted to vote the Repub- 
lican ticket, and then marked the square in quite a number of 
places, leaving the square opposite the name of Senator Brook- 
hart without any mark, does the Senator think that the man 
who cast that vote intended to yote for Senator Brookhart? 

Mr. STEPHENS. While I had not intended to discuss that 
matter at this particular time, I shall be very glad to answer 
the question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator that is a matter 
which is giving me a good deal of trouble. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will say to the Senator that a little 
later I expect to take up the law on that subject and to discuss 
it, but I am going to answer his question offhand now in this 
way: According to my judgment there is not the slightest 
doubt that that ballot marked as the Senator sees it there 
should be given to Senator Brookhart. I shall explain the law 
and give my reasons for my opinion. Let me say I know that 
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my good friend the Senator from Georgia Mr. Grorer] in the 
committee agreed with me; that is, I might have agreed with 
him, but we were together on that thought, and yesterday or 
the day before, as I recall, some Senator asked the Senator 
from Georgia the question while he was on his feet in the 
Chamber, and he stated that the 1,344 votes should be counted 
for Senator Brookhart. That is my recollection. If I am 
mistaken, I hope the Senator from Georgia will correct me. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator has stated the matter correctly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I again interrupt the 
Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from Mississippi, in answer 
to the question of the Senator from. Tennessee [Mr. MeKxLLAR], 
read the Iowa statute? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will be very giad to do so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am perfectly willing that that shall be 
done for the Recorp, but I have just read the Iowa statute. 
That is not my trouble at this moment. The trouble I am 
laboring under is this: A Republican voter goes into the polling 
booth to cast his vote. There is nothing more natural in the 
world than that he should mark a cross in the circle, indicating 
his intention to vote the Republican ticket. If he had done 
that and nothing else, it is perfectly clear that he intended to 
vote the entire Republican ticket, but when he goes further 
than that and puts cross marks in the squares opposite the 
names of certain of the candidates, his intention is not so clear. 
For instance, he is a Republican and he puts a cross mark op- 
posite the names of President Coolidge and Vice President 
Dawes, showing that he intended to vote for them, and then for 
the candidate for governor for whom he intended to vote, but 
when he leaves blank the square opposite the name of Senator 
Brookhart what was in his mind? Did he intend to vote? I 
am merely talking about his intention; I am not talking about 
the law governing the case or what might be the effect of his 
marking the circle, but what the individual voter intended to 
do when he cast his ballot. Did he intend to vote for Senator 
Brookhart or not? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, of course, to give my views 
on this subject it will be necessary for me to refer to the law 
which the Senator says he has read. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am passing beyond the Jaw for just a 
moment, 

Mr. STEPHENS. Very well. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am merely wondering what was the in- 
tention of that voter when he thus marked his ballot in the 
voting booth on that day as we may gather his intention from 
the marks that he used. Did he intend to vote for Senator 
Brookhart or did he intend not to vote at all for any candidate 
for United States Senator? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am going to say in the first place, Mr. 
President, that while it may be violent presumption, yet the 
law presumes that every man knows the law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course it does, but, as I understand, 
the law was passed about eight days before the election and 
for the purpose of making the statute conform with a decision 
of the supreme court along the same line, and I am wondering 
why that voter cast a ballot of which the one on the wall is a 
copy and what he intended. Did he know about the law; did 
he know about the decision of the supreme court, and did 
he really intend to vote for Senator Brookhart by leaving 
his name blank? If so, why did he mark the ballot in 
that way? 

I want to say to the Senator that I feel exceedingly kindly 
toward Senator Brookhart, and I hope facts may develop 
which will show that he is entitled to his seat: but we are 
under oath here to cast our votes in accordance with the facts 
as we believe them to be. Under those circumstances, I am 
greatly disturbed by those 1,344 votes, and I should like to 
have the matter cleared up if the Senator can clear it up. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am going to say in the beginning that 
that is not controlling in this particular matter, because, as I 
shall attempt to show at least, and as I believe I can show, 
regardless of those votes, Senator Brookhart is entitled to the 
seat. However, I am going now to come to this particular 
question, and I am going to call attention to what I find on page 
312 of the printed hearings to show what another Senator, 
other than the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] and my- 
self, thought about this question at one time. I know that the 
Senator whom I shall name has signed the majority report, but 
I am calling attention to what he put into the record. On 
page 312 this particular question was being discussed in the 
committee. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] 
had not been attending the meetings with great regularity, as 
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he was busy about other matters, and he was not as familiar. 


with all the facts and with the law as some others were, so 
he was asking questions about this particular matter. 
Senator Sutrn said: 


Did not the law as read— 


Somebody had read the law— 
provide in the third alternative that he might mark in the circle, and 
if he intended not to vote for any names in the circle that he would 
have to make a mark opposite those that he intended to vote for. 
Senator SHORTRIDGE. That is not the impression I got from hearing 
it read. It reads this way: a 


Senator SmirH was quoting simply his recollection of the 
law. Senator SHORTRIDGE read it: ; 


He may place a cross in the circle at the top of such tieket 
Senator SMITH. Yes. 

Senator SHORTRIDGE. Now notice: 

“And also a cross in any or all of the squares beneath said circle.” 


Referring to a ticket entirely similar to this particular ticket, 
Senator Watson of Indiana immediately said: 


Yes; and that votes a straight ticket. 


That was the idea of Senator Watson, as expressed by him 
at that time, as appears from the record; and I may say this: 
Although I am not attempting to commit my brethren on the 
committee in that regard, I doubt if many of them, I might 
say any of them, would seriously contend that that, under the 
law of the State, is not a straight ballot and should not be 
counted for Brookhart. I believe that they will all agree about 
that. 

Now, with reference to the law of the State 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator goes to 
the law of the State, let me say that of course I have the 
utmost respect for the opinions of the Senators that the Senator 
from Mississippi has mentioned. They are on the committee 
and should know, and no doubt do know, more about it than I 
do; but the question I am propounding to the Senator is this: 

Take the ticket just as it appears there on the wall. Does 
the Senator think that the man who voted that ticket, or one 
just like it, when he did not put a cross mark in front of Sen- 
ator Brookhart’s name, intended thereby to vote for him, or 
does he think that he intended thereby to omit voting for him? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, my idea is simply this: 
We live in a land under law. It is our duty to follow the law. 
We, as Senators, must follow the law. I will get to the other 
proposition in a little bit. I want to talk about law for just a 
moment. It is very true that the Constitution of the United 
States makes each House of Congress the sole judge of the elec- 
tion returns and qualifications of its own Members; but that 
does not wipe out any law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator let me 
make just one suggestion? I do not want the Senator to feel 
that I am talking in opposition to him. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Not at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have a very great sympathy with the 
position the Senator takes; but it is our duty to determine not 
whether the Iowa Legislature by statute legislated a man into 
the office of Senator, because we have changed that by con- 
stitutional amendment; but in the case of these 1,344 ballots 
which are marked with the circle and marked with the square 
opposite the names of a number of Republican candidates, but 
which omit to mark opposite the name of Mr. Brookhart 
whether those 1,344 voters, by omitting to mark the name, 
intended to vote for Mr. Brookhart? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
make a suggestion to my friend? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield; yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I submit to the Senator from Tennessee that 
it is utterly impossible to determine the intent of a voter ex- 
cept in the light of the law. Suppose you take a blank piece of 
paper and write on it here something touching an election. It 
has no force. You can not determine the intent of the voter 
except as you view that act with the light thrown upon it by 
the law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The law provides for this ballot. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand the difficulty that the Senator 
is experiencing, but it seems to me that he can not make an 
abstraction of this matter. He must consider the act of the 
voter in view of the provision of the law, and if he will think 
of it in that way it seems to me it will clear up the difficulty 
he has in mind. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for one 
question? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, let me say that I am per- 
fectly willing to yield to any Senator for a question; but on 
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yesterday about two-thirds of my time was taken up by other 
Senators discussing matters between themselves. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I did not intend to do that. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Oh, no, Mr. President; I said that I was 
perfectly willing for any Senator to ask me a question. I 
gladly yield now. If the Senator wants to ask a question of 
me, I shall be very glad to have him do so. 

Mr. GOFF. I want to ask a question of the Senator from 
Mississippi, suggested by the question which the Senator from 
Ohio, with the permission of the Senator from Mississippi, has 
just asked the Senator from Tennessee, Will the Senator yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. STEPHENS. _ Yes, sir. 

Mr. GOFF. All right. f 

The Senator from Ohio asks, “How could you possibly con- 
sider a ballot or a piece of paper having a mark upon the 
face of it unless you considered it in the light of the law?” 
I wish the Senator would consider this additional situation, re- 


flected in many ballots before the committee, where ballots 


were marked that in no sense reflected the law of the State of 
Iowa and which were submitted to the committee for its de- 
cision as to the intent of the man who so voted. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That. of course, presents a very different 
proposition. The case that the Senator from West Virginia 
states is where a man did not follow the law. This is a case 
where a man did follow the law. As I said to the Senator from 
Tennessee, in order to discuss this matter and make my posi- 
tion clear I naturally have to make some reference to legal 
phases. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Suppose, if the Senator from Mississippi 
pleases, that instead of Mr. Brookhart’s name appearing on 
that ballot at the place where the candidate for Senator ap- 
pears, the name of some man had appeared who was a candi- 
date for Governor in the State of Iowa. Suppose that ticket hud 
been cast as that ballot appears, with a cross in the circle, but 
no cross opposite the name of the candidate for Governor of 
Iowa. Suppose that under the law the election judges in the 
precincts, as the final judges of the facts, had decided that 
under the law that was a ballot for a man for governor: The 
State of Iowa would have been bound by that, would it not, 
under its law? 

Mr. STEPHENS. There is no doubt of that, I think, if I 
caught the Senator’s question correctly; yes, sir. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I shall be very glad to yield; yes. 

Mr. MAYFIELD, The Senator was stating a moment ago 
that he thought this ballot ought to be counted according to 
the law, and that he was going to discuss that question. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. The Senator from Tennessee was trying 
to develop whether or not, in the Senator's opinion, the voter 
who cast this vote and refused or neglected to place a cross 
in the square opposite Senator Brookhart’s name intended to 
vote against him. He was trying to ascertain what was the 
intent of the voter. 

This is the question that I want to ask: It has been my un- 
derstanding all along that the courts have invariably and uni- 
versally held that the voter can not be disfranchised; that 
the intent of the voter must prevail. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I have not the floor and therefore I can 
not possibly yield. I will simply say that that has been my 
understanding. What is the law with reference to voting? Is 
it a mere statute or is it the decisions of the highest court? 

Mr. WHEELER. Both. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I was speaking to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. STEPHENS. All right; I will answer. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Do you disregard the intent of the voter 
altogether in determining what the law is? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I do not; no, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
I think it has been done. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The Senator asked what I did, as I caught 
his question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh! The Senator does not decide this case 
himself. It is to be decided by the Senate. 

Mr. STHPHENS. I understand; but the Senator asked me 
what I did. I realize that 95 other honorable gentlemen in 
the Chamber, of course, must pass upon this matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me explain what I mean. In the State 
of Iowa the Republican vote, as it is shown on this first column, 
would be a lawful yote, and every person on the ticket should 
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be credited with the votes cast. Now, if in Utah the Repub- 
lican had voted here for Brookhart and then voted over here for 
Steck, that would be an unlawful vote in the State of Utah. 

Mr. WILLIS. It would not in Ohio. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is an unlawful vote in the State of Utah; 
but I hold that the practice of the Senate has been to deter- 
mine what the intent of the voter was. There would not be 
any question in my mind but that the intent of a voter in Utah, 
as referred to by me, was to vote for the Democrat and for all 
the Republicans in the Republican column, and, as far as I am 
concerned, I understand that the practice of this body always 
has been to take the intent of the voter; but that matter is 
not involved, in my opinion, in this case. I consider that under 
the laws of Iowa that is a straight vote for everyone running 
as a Republican, no matter whether there were some of them 
marked and some of them not marked. The law of Iowa 
holds that they can do that, and that is to be counted as a 
straight vote for that ticket; and I can not see but that those 
votes have to be counted for Mr. Brookhart. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, what does the Senator 
think they attempted to do? 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as my opinion is concerned—and it is 
only an opinion—it is that they did not attempt to yote for 
Brookhart, but the law says they did. Where there is no law 
making such a ballot unlawful, it is a question for the Senate 
to decide what was the intent of the voter. If he had voted 
here, under the law of the State of Utah the whole ballot would 
have been thrown out. Then the question for the Senate to 
decide would be, What was the intention of the voter? If the 
Senate decided it was the intention of the voter to vote the 
Democratic ballot, and Steck received the majority by that 
yote, then he ought to be seated. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator think that if we could be 
convinced that the voter did not intend to vote for Brookhart, 
he should be counted for him anyhow? 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is a lawful vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators will address the 
Chair before interrupting; and the Chair may call attention to 
the fact that the Senator from Mississippi has the floor. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I would like to have a moment or two, Mr. 
President. 

I do not know whether I understood the question propounded 
by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Mayrretp]} or not, because I 
was trying to listen to another Senator, and to find some of my 
notes, 

I intend now to give my idea of this matter, and I shall take 
a little time to call attention to the law. If I understood the 
Senator from Utah correctly, I think he has the right idea 
with reference to this matter. I was attempting to answer the 
Senator from Texas, and I made a statement, and before I had 
opportunity to state the limitation that was proper to be put 
upon it, I was interrupted, and therefore left, perhaps, in an 
awkward position. 

It is my judgment, after very careful consideration, after 
hearing the discussions of the matter by several Senators in 
the committee who agree upon this, that under the law of the 
State the vote shown on that chart is a straight vote. 


THE LAW OF IOWA 


Section 811 tells how to mark a straight vote. We have here 
what is called a ballot, and on this ballot there are six tickets— 
Republican, Democratic, Progressive, Workers’, Socialist-La- 
borer, and Independent. I shall take for the illustration a Re- 
publican ticket, because it is the one that is marked on the 
chart, and Brookhart being a Republican, I am going to apply 
this to him. There are three ways to mark a straight ticket. 
First, the law says— : 


He 
Referring to the voter 


He may place a cross in the circle at the top of such ticket without 
making a cross in any squares beneath said circle. 


In other words, he may make a cross in that circle, and it 
would be a straight ticket for every man whose name appears 
on the ticket, 


2, He may place a cross in the square opposite the name of each such 
candidate without making any cross in the cirde. 


In other words, leave off the cross there and mark every 
name there, and then it is a straight ticket. The third way is 
the way that applies to this particular ticket as marked, which, 
as I contend, makes it under the law of the State a Brookhart 
ticket, and there were 1,344 ballots similar to this. The third 
way is as follows: 
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He may place a cross in the circle at the top of such tieket 
Just as is placed here— 
and also a cross in any or all of the squares. 


It does not read “in all squares,” but it says “in any or all 
of the squares.” 

Mr. President, there are five or six different statutes with 
reference to marking and with reference to counting. You will 
find the idea of making a cross in the circle carrying a vote for 
everybody on the ticket running through all these five or six 
Statutes, like a thread running through a piece of cloth. It is 
all based upon the idea that a cross in the circle has the effect 
of making it a straight Republican ticket, and in order to keep 
it from being a straight Republican ticket the voter must do 
something other than failing to mark a cross. If he puts the 
cross in the circle, in order to vote a mixed ticket he must 
mark somebody else’s name over here. In this case the Senator 
from Utah says that, according to the law of his State, if the 
voter had marked the name of Steck over here it would be a 
void ballot, that it would not count for Steck at all, that it 
would still be a Brookhart vote, simply because the mark in the 
circle was there. That is not exactly the law in Iowa. The law 
in that State is not quite as drastic as the law the Senator 
from Utah claims for his State, because the law of Iowa pro- 
vides specifically that if the voter shall leave Brookhart’s name 
unmarked, after he has put his cross in the circle at the top, 
and- comes over here and makes a cross opposite Steck’s name, 
then it loses its identity as a straight ticket and becomes a 
mixed ticket, and therefore must be counted for Steck. But so 
long as the voter fails to convert his straight ticket, made so 
by the cross in the circle, into a mixed ticket by marking. over 
here opposite the name of somebody in the Democratic column, 
or in any other column, it is a straight ticket and must be 
counted for the Republican candidate. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. For how long had it been the law of Iowa that 
a ticket marked in the circle and also in some of the crosses 
below the circle, not all of them, is a straight ballot? 

Mr. STEPHENS. There have been some changes in the law | 
in that State. I find that in Ninety-first Iowa Reports, which 
was published, I believe, some time after 1900, a case also cited 
in Fifty-first American State Reports, this very question was 
passed upon by the Supreme Court of Iowa at that early date, 

Mr. DILL. 1910? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Was it 1910? 

Mr. DILL. I ask if it was in 1910. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I think it was a little earlier than that. 
Then, in One hundred and fifteenth Iowa Reports, in the case 
of Spurrier against McClellan, this matter was considered. 

I find that in the State of Montana, in the State of Arizona, | 
in the State of Oklahoma, and perhaps in other States, ballots 
quite similar to this have been passed upon by the highest ' 
courts of the State; and it has been held in those cases that 
whenever a voter places his mark in the circle, then and there 
the ballot becomes a straight ballot for every man whose name 
appears as a candidate in that particular column. I 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is one other part of the law to which 
the Senator has not yet referred which I think strengthens his 
argument, He will notice in the next section—section 812—it 
provides: 7 


If the names of all the candidates for whom the voter desires to 
vote appear upon a single ticket but he does not desire to vote for 
all the candidates whose names appear thereon, he shall place a cross 
in the square opposite the name of each such candidate for whom he 
desires to vote, without making any cross in the cirele at the top 
of such ticket. 


That makes it very apparent, it seems to me, that this ticket, 
placed upon the chart, indicates the desire of that person to 
vote the straight Republican ticket. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I think there is no doubt about it, and I 
thank the Senator for reading that particular section of the 
statute. I had it in mind as one of the five or six to which 
I referred a moment ago when I said the general idea ran 
through them all that a cross in the circle made it a straight 
ticket, because, as the Senator very well said, the section to 
which he referred, section 812 provides that— 


If the names of all the candidates for whom the voter desires to 
vote appear upon a single ticket but he does not desire to vote for 
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al! the candidates whose names appear thereon, he shall place a cross 
in the square opposite the name of each such candidate for whom 
he desires to vote. 


In other words, that means simply this: Suppose the voter 
is a Republican and does not want to vote for anybody except 
Republicans. He goes into the booth and says, “I do not 
like a certain man. I shali refuse to vote for him, but I shall 
not vote for a Democrat.” What, under the law, must he do? 
He must leave unmarked the Republican circle, and he must 
go down then and place a cross in a square opposite the names 
of the ones for whom he desires to vote. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, is that the Senator's inter- 
pretation of the instruction that went to the voters? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will be very glad to discuss the instruc- 
tion with the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is what the Senator is sure is the 


instruction? 
Mr. STEPHENS. I am very familiar with the instruction. 
Mr. CARAWAY. I am asking the Senator if he is sure that 


is the instruction. 

Mr. STEPHENS. We will get the instruction, and I will 
attempt to interpret it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is not in that book the Senator has in 
his hand. I am asking the Senator if he is sure that is the 
instruction. If he is wrong about that, he is wrong about his 
conclusion, is he not? 

Mr. STEPHENS, 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
the voter. 

Mr. STEPHENS. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
if that is so. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then let me see the instruction. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator ought to have looked at it 
before he made up his mind. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I have a right to presume that the chair- 
man of this committee, and that every man on the committee, 
and that every man connected with this transaction, was en- 
tirely fair and honest, and when there is placed in the 
record 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr. STEPHENS. 
stand, as the record shows. 
mittee at that time 

Mr. CARAWAY. It was placed there by counsel for the 
coutestee. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is what I stated, by the counsel. 

Mr. CARAWAY. For the contestee. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Sure it was. 

Mr, CARAWAY. That is his conclusion. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I say I have a right to presume that 
even a lawyer representing Smith W. Brookhart was entirely 
honest; and when he placed this in the record, I say I had a 
right to presume that it was correct. It is in the printed 
record of the committee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did the Senator see the book of instruc- 
tions that went to the voter? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I did not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It was in the committee room when the 
Senator was present. 

Mr. STEPHENS. No; I never saw it. Perhaps it is there 
now. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; it is there. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I would be glad to have it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is there for everybody who wants to 
see it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I would be glad to see it. 

Mr. President, of course all I know is what I find in the 
hearings. The Senator from Arkansas said it is not correct. 
I do not know. I am not responsible for it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, was there any chal- 
lenge made as to its correctness when it was put in the 
hearings? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I never heard of any such challenge, 
though it is fair to say that I was not a member of the 
‘subcommittee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There is nothing in the record that 
the Senator has seen to that effect? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I know of nothing in the record. I wish 
every Senator might have a copy of the hearings. The hear- 
ings are entitled: 


Senator from Iowa. Hearings before subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, United States Senate, Sixty-ninth 
Congress, first session, pursuant to S. Res. 21, authorizing the inves- 
tigation of alleged unlawful practices in the election of a Senator 


Here is the instruction. í 
That is not the instruction that went to 


It is marked here in the record. 
All right. I am just asking the Senator 


Who placed it there? 
It was placed there by counsel, I under- 
I was not a member of the com- 
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from Iowa, July 20, December 2, 3, and 4, 1925, and January 6, 1926. 
Printed for the use of the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
Washington. Government Printing Office. 1926. 


From page 259 of those hearings I read the following: 


Copy of card of instructions is here printed in full as follows: 


Stare or Iowa, 
SECRETARY or STATE. 
I, W. C. Ramsay, secretary of state, custodian of the records per- 
taining to elections, both primary and general, do hereby certify that 
the attached instrument in writing is a true and correct copy of the 
card of instructions forwarded by this department to the various county 
auditors of the State for the general election held November 4, 1924. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the official seal of the secretary of state of the State of Iowa. 
Doue at Des Moines this 17th day of November, A. D. 1925. 
[saan] W. C. RAMSAY, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brrasz in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst Kendrick Reed, Mo. 
Bayard Ferris King Reed, Pa. 
Bingham Fess La Follette Robinson, Ind. 
Blease Fletcher Lenroot Sackett 
Borah Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Bratton George McMaster Shipstead 
Broussard Gillett McNary Shortridge 
Bruce Glass Means Simmons 
Butler Gof Metcalf Smith 
Cameron Gooding Moses Smoot 
Capper Hale Neely Stephens 
Caraway Harreld Norbeck ‘Trammell 
Copeland Harris Norris Tyson 
Couzens Harrison Nye Walsh 
Curtis Heflin Oddie Warren 
Dale Llowell Pepper Wheeler 
Dill Johnson Phipps Williams 
Bdge Jones, N. Mex. Pine Willis 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Pittman 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Mississippi will proceed. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO VOTERS 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, just before the point of no 
quorum was made, and the roll was called, something was said 
about the card of instructions that was issued to voters in the 
State of Iowa. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] 
stated, as I understood him, that he would like to have me 
discuss the card of instructions that was sent to the voters, 
and when I began to read what purports to be the card of in- 
structions as set out in the hearings, he stated that that was not 
the correct card. I said to him and to the Senate, that I had no 
personal knowledge of the matter and could look only to what 
appeared in the printed hearings under the certificate of the 
secretary of state of the State of Iowa, Mr. Ramsay. It was 
offered in evidence by the attorney for Mr. Brookhart. 

When I was advised by the Senator from Arkansas that it 
was not correct I stated that I would like to see the book to 
which he referred and asked where it might be found. Being 
informed that it was in the committee room, I sent for it and 
the Senator himself was kind enough to bring me a book, which 
I now hold in my hand, entitled“ State of Iowa, 1922, Primary 
and General Election Laws, Prepared under the Direction of 
W. C. Ramsay, Secretary of State.“ What he called to my 
attention is found on page 81 of that book. There are two 
sections on that page. I presume that he has reference to both 
of them. As I see it, this is a copy of the primary and gen- 
eral election laws of the State. I have no personal knowledge 
how well this was distributed; I do not know how many voters 
ever saw it, or whether it went to all or any of the precincts in 
the State. Unless it is shown that this particular law was 
sent out to the voters by way of instruction to them, I do not 
see how this bears upon the question that is being considered 
by us. This is the law of 1922, while the election was held in 
November, 1924. This was not the law that was in force at tue 
time of the election 

There was placed in the brief, I think, of counsel for Mr. 
Steck—I know it is in the record, and I set it out in the 
minority views presented by me—the sections of the laws that 
are applicable. They are not these sections here. They are 
sections 811, 812, and so on, five or six of them. These are 
sections 1119 and 1120 of the laws of 1922, The first has for 
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title “Marking the ballot"; the second.“ Ballot marking for 
candidates.” I do not know of my personal knowledge, and I 
find nothing in the record to indicate that this book was sent 
out. I do find in the hearings before the committee that there 
was introduced what purports to be a copy of a card of in- 
structions, and it is there printed in full. 

This book is not a set of instructions. It is a copy of all the 
laws of the State with reference to the holding of elections, 
duties of county officers, and so on. It comprises 170 pages, 
including a small index. It occurs to me it is hardly likely 
that this would have been sent out as instructions to voters. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I will ask the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi is there anything in the record of which 
the Senator knows to show that that document was ever 
identified even in the hearings? 

Mr. STEPHENS. To which document does the Senator from 
Missouri refer? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I refer to the document to which the 
Senator has been alluding—the election laws of Iowa. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I know nothing about that. All I know is 
what appears in the record. There is nothing to show that it 
was ever introduced. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that on the title-page it is stated, State of Iowa, 
1922, Primary and General Election Laws.“ So this document 
appears to have been prepared two years at least before the 
election. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; it was prepared at least two years 
prior to the election. I shall not take time again to read what’ 
appears on page 259. At that point there is set out, under the 
affidavit of Mr. Ramsay, the secretary of state of Iowa, as to 
its authenticity—almost two and a half pages of instructions. 
It does not read to me as if it were a statute. It appears to 
be what it dee to be from the title, a card of instructions. 
It reads: 


Give your name and place of residence, if required, to the judges. 
And so on. 


When inside of the guard rail you will obtain from one of the judges 
the official ballot— 


And so forth. 


If you can not read the English language, or because of any physi- 
eal disability are unable to mark your ballot, make known that fact 
to the judges. 


And so on. I find here a letter from the assistant attorney 
general of the State, addressed to Mr. J. G. Mitchell, who was 
the attorney for Mr. Brookhart, in which he refers to the law 
and its construction, and so on. 

So I see nothing to become excited over in regard to this 
booklet that is brought’here. Unless it is shown affirmatively 
that the ecard of instructions is not correctly printed in the 
hearings, necessarily I shall take the printed record as being 
true. If I have assurances from any other Senators on the 
committee that it is incorrectly printed, I shall gladly concede 
that they may be right, because I have no knowledge on the 
subject. 

However, Mr. President, let us now get down to another 
subject. The junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] 
asked me to construe the card of instructions, That is in line 
with what I was endeavoring to do when I was interrupted. 

I was then discussing the statute of the State on the subject 
of voting, how to mark straight ballots, mixed ballots, partial 
ballots, and so on; and I bad stated that there are five or six 
statutes on the subject of marking ballots, through which there 
runs the idea that a cross in the circle at the head of the 
ticket carries a vote for every candidate whose name appears 
upon that ticket. 

Now I am going to refer to the card of instructions and see 
what it says. 


If the voter desires to vote a straight ticket, he can do so by marking 
a cross in the circle at the head of the ticket. 


If he desires to vote a straight ticket, so says the law, what he 
is required to do is to mark a cross in the circle, and that of 
itself carries a straight vote for every candidate upon the 
ticket. 

It makes no reference to the second and third clauses of the 
statute. It rests upon the general proposition that whenever a 
cross is marked in the circle, that of itself writes it down as a 
vote for the straight ticket, for every man whose name appears 
as a candidate upon that particular ticket. 

What does it state further? In the very next sentence it 
Says: 
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If the voter does not desire to vote a straight ticket, he can make a 
cross in the circle at the head of the ticket, thus œ, and a cross in the 
square opposite the name of each candidate for whom he desires to 
vote, thus g. 


Mark you, Mr. President, if he does not desire to vote a 
straight ticket he can make a cross in the circle at the head of 
the ticket and a cross in the square opposite the name of each 
candidate for whom he desires to vote. 

And so on. 


If there is more than one candidate— 


It refers to two or three different kinds of votes; but, as I 
have said, there is found the positive, direct statement that 
when the voter puts a cross in the circle it becomes a vote 
for the straight ticket. 

If the voter does not desire to vote a straight ticket he can 
make a cross in the circle at the head of the ticket and a cross 
in the square opposite the name of any candidate for whom 
he desires to vote, or he may place a cross in the square oppo- 
site the name of each candidate for whom he desires to vote. 


NO REAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LAWS OF 1922 AND 1924 


As I have quoted, the law of 1924 provides for marking a 
straight ballot, as follows: 


811. How to mark a straight ticket: If the names of all the candi- 
dates for whom a yoter desires to vote appear upon the same ticket, 
and he desires to vote for all candidates whose names appear upon 
such ticket, he may do so in any one of the following ways: 

1, He may place a cross in the circle at the top of such ticket with- 
out making a cross in any squares beneath said circle. 

2. He may place a cross in the square opposite the name of each 
such candidate without making any cross in the circle at the top of 
such ticket. 

3. He may place a cross in the circle at the top of such ticket 
and also a cross in any or all of the squares beneath said circle. 

812. Voting part of ticket only: If the names of all the candidates 
for whom the voter desires to vote appear upon a single ticket, but be 
does not desire to vote for all the candidates whose names appear 
thereon, he shall place a cross in the square opposite the name of each 
such candidate for whom he desires to vote without making any cross 
in the circie at the top of such ticket. 

814. How to mark a mixed ticket: If the names of all the candi- 
dates for whom a yoter desires to vote do not appear upon the same 
ticket, he may indicate the candidates of his choice by marking his 
ballot in any one of the following ways: 

1. He may place a cross in the circle at the top of a ticket on which 
the names of some of the candidates for whom he desires to vote 
appear and also a cross in the square opposite the name of each other 
candidate of his choice, whose name appears upon some ticket other 
than the one in which he has marked the circle at the top. 

2. He may place a cross in the square opposite the name of each 
candidate for whom he desires to vote without placing any cross in 
any circle. 

815. Counting ballots: The ballots shall be counted according to the 
markings thereon, respectively, as provided in the six preceding sec- 
tions, and not otherwise. If, for any reason, it is impossible to de- 
termine from a ballot, as marked, the choice of the voter for any 
office, such ballot shall not be counted for such office. When there is 
a conflict between the cross in the circle of one ticket and the cross in 
the square of another ticket on the ballot, the cross in the square shall 
be held to control, and the cross in the circle in such case shall not 
apply as to that office. Any ballot marked in any other manner than 
as authorized in the six preceding sections, and in such manner as to 
show that the voter employed such mark for the purpose of identifying 
his ballot, shall be rejected. 


It will be observed, of course, that there may be several 
tickets upon a single ballot, as the Republican ticket, the Demo- 
eratic ticket, and so forth. 

The law of 1922 with reference to marking and counting 
ballots reads as follows: 


Sec. 447. Marking the ballot: Upon retiring to the voting booth the 
voter shall mark his ballot. He may place a cross, if he desires, in 
the circle at the head of one ticket on the ballot, and the voter may 
Place a cross in the square opposite the name of any candidate for 
whom he desires to vote, whether he has put a cross in the circle or 
not. 

If the voter does not wish to vote for all of the candidates of his 
party to an office where more than one candidate is to be elected, the 
cross in the circle at the top of his ticket shall not apply to said office, 
but the voter must mark crosses in the squares opposite the names 
of the candidates for whom he intends to vote. The voter may also 
insert in writing in the proper place the name of any person for whom 
he desires to vote, making a cross opposite thereto. The writing of 
such name without making a cross opposite thereto, or the making 
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of a cross in a square opposite a blank without writing a name therein, 
shall not affect the validity of the vote. (C. 97/1119; S. 13/1119; 
38 G. A. ch. 86/7.) 

Ssc. 448. How counted: When a circle is marked the ballot shall 
be counted for all of the candidates upon the ticket beneath said 
circle, except those offices for which some candidate has been voted 
for by marking a square. A cross placed in a square shall be counted 
for the candidate before whose name the square is so marked. 

When a square in front of any candidate has been marked, a mark 
in the circle shall not count for any candidate for that particluar 
office. When more candidates than the number to be elected to the 
Same office are voted for by marking the squares opposite their names 
the vote shall not be counted for any candidate for that office. If less 
than the whole number of candidates to be elected are voted for by 
marking the squares opposite their names, the vote shall be counted 
only for those marked in the square, and the mark in the circle shall 
not apply. If for any reason it is impossible to determine the voter's 
choice for any office, his ballot shall not be counted for such office, 
but a mark in the circle of any ticket on the ballot shall not be held 
to make it impossible to determine the voter’s choice. Any ballot 
marked by the voter in any other manner than as authorized in this 
chapter, and so that such mark may be used for the purpose of identi- 
fying such ballot, shall be rejected. (C. 97/1120; S. 13/1120; 38 
G. A. ch. 86/8.) 


Note that in section 447 the voter is told that he may mark 
a cross in the circle and a cross in the square opposite the 
name of the candidate for whom he desires to vote whether 
he has made a cross in the circle or not. 

This statüte has been construed by the Supreme Court and* 
it was held that when the cross was made in the circle that 
it was a straight yote for every candidate on that particular 
ticket irrespective of the marks in the squares if no names on 
any other ticket were marked. 

In other words, if there are a dozen candidates on the 
Republican ticket and a cross is made in the Republican circle 
and a cross in the square opposite the names of 11 candidates, 
it is a straight ballot and should be counted for all 12 candi- 
dates unless the voter goes over to the Democratic ticket and 
marks the name of a candidate who is running for the same 
office that the unmarked candidate on the other ticket is run- 
ning. 

Section 448, laws of 1922, with reference to counting bal- 
lots, says: 


When a circle is marked the ballot shall be counted for all of the 
candidates upon the ticket beneath the circle, except those offices 
for which some candidate has been voted by marking a square. A 
cross placed in a square shall be counted for the candidate before 
whose name the square is so marked. When a square in front of any 
candidate has been marked, a mark in the circle shall not count 
for any candidate for that particular office. 


It is evident that this section has reference to both straight 
tickets and mixed tickets. Also, that when a cross is put in a 
circle it is a straight ticket unless the voter shall go over to 
another ticket and mark some candidate of an opposing party. 

If this is not true, the first section of section 448 means that 
when a voter marks a circle and then marks some of the can- 
didates under that circle and leaves some unmarked, that his 
vote shall only be counted for the candidate unmarked. Under 
that construction the ballot exhibited here, although it is 
marked for President Coolidge, was not voted for him, and 
that the only candidate voted for is the unmarked candidate. 

The idea carried by the old law was simply that a cross in 
the circle—if no name on another ticket was marked—was a 
vote for every candidate on that ticket. The same idea was 
written into the law of 1924. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield right 
at that point? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator read just a moment ago what I 
recall as the third paragraph of section 811 of the Iowa 
statutes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIS. As I understand, it is the contention of the 
Senator that under the terms of the third paragraph of sec- 
tion 811 a ticket marked as the ticket here upon the wall is 
marked, namely, with a cross in the circle in front of the name 
„Republican“ and various crosses in other circles, but no 
cross in the square in front of the name of Mr. Brookhart—is 
counted as a straight Republican ticket, and therefore should 
be counted for Mr. Brookhart. 

Mr. STEPHENS. For Mr. Brookhart; yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIS. Did every one of the 1,344 ballots in question 
come in that class? 

Mr. STHPHENS. The word “practically” is used in order 
to show that they did not mark everybody except Brookhart. 
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Sometimes they might mark several. Sometimes they might 
mark everybody except Brookhart. They were mixed up in that 
regard. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] was a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, and he is familiar with that matter. 
I shall be very glad to have him answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, with the Senator’s permis- 
sion I will make a statement about those particular ballots. 

In all of those ballots the circle at the head of the Republican 
ticket was marked. Then, in approximately 300—I will give 
round numbers—the circle at the head of the Republican ticket 
was marked, and every square on the Republican ticket was 
also marked, except the square in front of Mr, Brookhart's 
name, or practically every square other than the one in front 
of Mr. Brookhart’s name. Then in something like 500 tickets 
there was the same cross in the Republican circle at the top 
and crosses in the squares opposite some of the candidates, 
very much as in the case of that ticket, but no cross in the 
square in front of Senator Brookhart's name. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Steck’s name was unmarked? 

Mr. GEORGE. Steck's name was unmarked. Then, in the 
remainder of the 1,344 ballots, there was the same cross in the 
Republican circle at the top of the Republican ticket, and 
crosses in some of the squares on the Democratic and occa- 
sionally even on the Progressive ticket, and crosses in some of 
the squares on the Republican ticket, but no cross in the square 
in front of the name of Senator Brookhart or in front of the 
name of Steck in any of those cases. 

The cross was in the Republican circle in all of the ballots, 
but they fell into the three general classes which I have tried 
to indicate; but there was no cross in the square in front of 
Senator Brookhart’s name in any one of the tickets, nor in 
front of the name of Steck in any one of them. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then, if the Senator will permit an inquiry 
just there, how does the Senator conclude that the tickets of 
the third class should be counted in this particular matter? 
Where there was a cross in the circle in front of the name 
“Republican,” and then a number of crosses over on the Demo- 
cratic ticket or on the Progressive ticket, how would that 
ticket be counted, so far as this controversy is concerned? 

Mr. GEORGE. The third class is a subdivision of the total 
of 1,344 tickets. 

Mr. WILLIS. And it is the opinion of the Senator that all of 
those tickets should be counted for Senator Brookhart? 

Mr. GEORGE. That was my personal cbnelusion. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes, sir; that is what I mean, and also the 
conclusion of the Senator from Mississippi. 

7 85 GEORGE. Otherwise, the committee was against us on 
at. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator tate how many ballots 
were in the first class, where they — voted except Brook- 


hart? 
Mr. GEORGE. I can not give the number. 
Mr. LENROOT. About how many? 
Mr. GEORGE. In the first class? 


Mr. LENROOT. Yes; where they were circled at the top 
and all other candidates voted except Brookhart. 

Mr. GEORGE. All others, or practically all others—there 
might have been, in some instances, one or two local officers 
that were not crossed—there were some 381, as I recollect. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is there an exact record of the fact some- 
where? 

Mr. GEORGE. I have the figure, which I shall be glad to 
supply. I have not it right now, but I shall be glad to get it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me just 
for a question before he leaves that division of his argument? 

Mr. STEPHENS. This is right in line with what I have 
been saying, but I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. GOFF. It is a fact, is it not, that section 811 of the 
civil code of Iowa, to which reference has been made, and 
section 3 thereof, did not go into effect legally in that State 
until October 28, 1924? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I think that is true—some time in Oc- 
tober; I am not sure as to the date. It was stated, however— 
I read it in the record last night, I think—that the matter had 
been discussed, and there was, as I understand, no very great 
change in.the matter; and it was held in two or three de- 
cisions—ninety-first Iowa and one hundred and fifteenth Iowa, 
and, perhaps some others—that ballots marked just as this 
ballot is marked should be considered straight ballots. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 
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Mr. GOFF. If that be the law, as the Senator has read it, 
it is in effect saying that such a voter votes twice for the 
candidates on such. a ticket. What is the utility of such a law 
or such an intention so executed on the part of a voter? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am not going to speak on the question 
of intention. I can not tell; I do not know. I do not know 
why the legislators of that State wanted to provide three dif- 
ferent ways of marking a straight ballot; I only know that 
they did. I really feel that I am under no duty to speculate 
as to what the intention of the legislature was in providing 
thtee separate methods, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. There is nothing in the law of Iowa that 
prohibits a voter from going down the line and marking a 
cross in the square opposite the name of any or all of the can- 
didates? There is no prohibition? 

Mr. STEPHENS. None at all. In fact, I may say, if I 
understand the Senator, that it says that he may do it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. But it does not alter the ballot? 

Mr. STEPHENS. It does not alter the ballot. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator know of any other 
yardstick or standard by which the committee could measure 
the validity of these ballots except the law of Iowa? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will say this, that in my judgment there 
is no other legitimate or legal way by which we can reach a 
conclusion as to the intention of the voter except by looking 
to the face of the ballot, with the light of the law on the sub- 
ject shining upon it, and from the two, determining what the 
voter's intention was. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have been trying to find ont what the 
committee did in this kind of a case. We have a ballot here 
where there is a cross mark at the top. There is no marking in 
this square for Senator Brookhart. There may be some here. 
Then over here there is no cross in the square opposite the 
name of Steck. There may be some crosses down here. How 
did the committee determine that vote would be counted on the 
senatorship? 

Mr. STEPHENS. A vote marked just as this is? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Yes. E 

Mr. STEPHENS. They determined that it should not be 
counted at all for United States Senator, as there was no cross 
opposite the name of any candidate for Senator. They abso- 
lutely ignored it. 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is, the majority of the committee. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am speaking of the majority. They 
considered it as “no vote,” as they termed it, so far as it 
related to the office of United States Senator. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Take this ballot. Suppose there were 
a cross here, and there were no cross here for Steck, but 
there should be some crosses down here. How did the com- 
mittee count those ballots? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I presume that in a matter of that kind, 
they followed the same rule. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator does not know? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I do not know, because I never went over 
the ballots. I was not on the subcommittee. I simply know 
what I was told. But I presume they followed the same rule. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. But whatever the committee did, the 
Senator, having read the law, claims that the law of Iowa 
would make it necessary, following the law, to count such a 
yote for Brookhart? 

Mr. STEPHENS. For Brookhart, yes. 

I call attention to the case of Whittam v. Zahorik (91 Iowa, 
821): 


The cross is used, in all cases, to show affirmatively the choice of 
the voter. When it is placed in the square opposite the name of the 
candidate it indicates with certainty that the voter desires his ballot 
to be counted for that candidate. When it is placed in the circle op- 
posite the title of a party, or group, it indicates that the voter wishes 
his ballot to be counted for all the candidates of that party excepting 
as he has otherwise indicated by marking in one or more squares oppo: 
site the names of one or more candidates of another party or of other 
parties. When he has made a cross in the circle opposite the appella- 
tion of one party and has also made a cross in the square opposite the 
name of a candidate of another party he has shown a desire to vote for 
all the candidates whose names are printed under the party appellation 
marked excepting the candidates for the office for which he has marked 
the name of the candidate of another party, and that he wishes his 
ballot counted for that candidate whose name he has marked, In such 
case the specific marking controls the general, and the ballot must be 
counted for the candidate whose name is marked by a cross in the 
opposite square and not for the candidate for the same office whose 
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name is printed under the party appellation the circle of which he has 
marked. The provision of the statute applicable to such a case is 
mandatory and plain. 


In Spurrier v. McLennan (115 Iowa 461, 88 N. W. 1062), the 
supreme court of Iowa, quoting from Robinson, judge, in the 
case of Whittam v. Zahorik (91 Iowa 23, 51 Am. St. Rpts. 317, 
59 N. W. 57), said: 


Hence, when a voter has marked his ticket by placing a cross in the 
circle opposite the title he does not add to the legal effect of that mark- 
ing by placing crosses in squares opposite the names of candidates on 
the same ticket. This, we think, is true under the present statute. 
And we may say, further, that crosses in squares under such circum- 
stances not only do not add to the effect of the mark in the ciréle, but 
they do not detract from it; they have no consequence whatever. 


The following is taken from the case of Potts v. Folsom (24 
Okla. 734): 


To our minds it seems clear that under this statute a stamp in the 
circle at the head of the list of candidates is the statutory method 
provided whereby a voter may manifest his intention to vote for every 
candidate under that stamp. If this is true, and, after having placed 
the stamp there, the voter has succeeded in voting for all of these 
candidates, then the placing of additional stamps in front of the dif- 
ferent names on that same list would either constitute distinguishing 
marks or be without any effect whatsoever. These are held not to be 
distinguishing marks in the McClelland v. Erwin case, supra, Hence we 
conclude they are without effect. Our conclusion herein seems to be 
supported by the case of Dickerman v. Gelsthrope (19 Mont. 249, 47 
Pac. 999), Spurrier v. MeLennan (115 Iowa 461, 88 N. W. 1062), 
Whittam v. Zahorik (91 Iowa 23, 50 N. W. 57, 61 Am. St. Rep. 817), 
McKittrick v. Pardee (8 S. Dak. 89, 65 N. W. 23), 

A cross in the circle conclusively means a vote for the whole ticket 
printed below it (115 Iowa. 288), 


There are cases in Arizona, Montana, and other States that 
hold the same rule in those States. 

Brookhart should be given the 1,344 ballots, 

From the decisions read and the statutes quoted it seems 
entirely clear to me that the 1,844 ballots in controversy should 
be counted for Brookhart. 

There can be no doubt that if he were a candidate in 
Iowa for any office other than United States Senator these 
ballots would be counted for him. I think no one will deny 
this. There is no reason why they should not be counted for 
him in this case. 


It is a well-established and most salutory rule that where the 
proper authorities of the State government have given a construction 
to their own constitution or statutes that construction will be followed 
by the Federal authorities. This rule is absolutely necessary to the 
harmonious working of our complex Governments, State and National. 


This is a quotation from a report of a committee of the House 
of Representatives in a contested-election case. The House is 
just as anxious to maintain its dignity and powers as the 
Senate. In that language the House simply adopted the hold- 
ings of the Supreme Court on like subjects. 

Mr. President, I want to say a word on the question of 
waiver. In my opinion the contestee has no right to enter into 
any agreement or stipulation by which the fullest proof on 
any important matter should not be offered. I am referring to 
the matter with reference to preliminary proof with reference 
to the preservation of the ballots. 


A contested election is not a mere private litigation, but a great 
public inquiry, where the real parties are not so much the returned 
Member and the contestant as the voters of the district. 


This is the language of that distinguished Mississippian, L. 
Q. C. Lamar, to whom I have made reference before. 

The right of waiver, while extending to almost all descrip- 
tions of contractual, statutory, and constitutional privileges, is 
nevertheless subject to the control of pubic policy, which can 
not be contravened by any conduct or agreement of the parties. 
(40 Oye. of L. and Pro. 254.) 

It is a recognized principle that everyone may waive a right 
intended for his own benefit, if it can be relinquished without 
detriment to the community at large. (83 Va. 26.) 

Waiver is the voluntary surrender of a right; estoppel is the 
inhibition to assert it from the mischief that has followed. 

Waiver involves both knowledge and intention; and estoppel 
may arise where there is no intent to mislead. 

Waiver depends upon what one himself intends to do; 
estoppel depends rather upon what he caused his adversary 
to do. 

Waiver involves the acts and conduct of only one of the 
parties; estoppel involves the conduct of both. 
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A waiver exists only where one with full knowledge of a 
material fact does or forbears to do something inconsistent 
with the right or his intention to rely upon that right. Knowl- 
edge of the existence of the right, benefit, or advantage on the 
part of the party claimed to have made the waiver is an essen- 
tial prerequisite to its relinquishment. No one can be said 
to have waived that which he does not know; or where he has 
acted under a misapprehension of the facts. (40 Cyc. of L. 
and P. 259.) 

A waiver involves the idea of assent; and assent is primarily 
an act of the understanding. (84 Me. 304.) 

It is not sufficient that a party should have notice of facts 
that if followed up by inquiry would have led to information. 
Nor is there a walver when one acts on a misapprehension of 
facts. (State v. Churchill, 48 Ark. 426.) 

Mere silence at a time when there is no occasion to speak is 
not a waiver, nor evidence from which waiver may be inferred, 
especially where such silence is unaccompanied by any act cal- 
culated to mislead. (40 Cyc. L. P. 263, citing New York, Ala- 
bama, Ohio, Tennessee.) 


Must be by people: The term election must mean the act of choosing 
performed by the qualified electors, in conformity with the requisitions 
of the Constitution and laws regulating the manner in which the choice 
shall be made. (Reed v. Cosden, 17th Cong., C. & H. 384.) 

Whomsoever the people choose to select: The people are supreme, 
and whomsoever they choose to select as their representative they are 
entitled to be represented by that person. And no class of public offi- 
cers can lawfully disregard their will, (Letcher v. Moore (minority 
report), 23d Cong., C. & H. 823.) 

Free choice of the majority fairly determined: His right is identified 
with the election itself and the rights of the electors; all must be sus- 
tained or sacrificed together. (Gholson and Claiborne, 25th Cong., 
L. Bart. 16.) 

Free choice of the people, fairly determined: Elections are simp]y 


the method whereby citizens may manifest their choice; and when they 


have proceeded in accordance with law and manifested their choice 


through legal forms, thelr right so to do shall not be taken away from 
them, as long as their choice can be ascertained, There are three 


questions to be answered: Did the electors express their choice in ac 
cordance with law? Was the election free and fair? Can the choice 
be ascertained from the evidence? (Spencer v. Morey (minority re- 
port), 44th Cong., Smith 486.) 

Votes legally cast, counted, and returned: To validate an election 
there must be votes legally deposited by legal voters and legally 
counted and the result legally declared. (Sheridan v. Pinchback 
(minority report), 43d Cong., Smith 227.) ; 

Will of the people fairly and honestly expressed: The whole theory 
of a government which is to be managed and controlled by the people 
exercising the elective franchise is that their will, when fairly and 


' honestly expressed, shall be the law and shall be respected by all the 


authorities, (English v. Pelle (minority report), 48th Cong., Mobley 

179.) 

WHERE VOTES WERE ADMITTED TO RE BAD BUT PROVED TO BH GOOD THEY 
MUST BE COUNTED 


Where each party assumed the burden of showing the legal- 
ity of votes cast for him and charged to be illegal, and the 
written stipulations in two counties reserved the right of prov- 
ing the qualifications of voters attacked, but in the remaining 
counties there was no such reservation, and the votes seemed 
to have been admitted bad unconditionally— 


the committee, however, were of the opinion that, although there was 
no expressed reservation in the last-named counties, yet, if affirmative 
and satisfactory proof should be offered showing that the votes ob- 
jected to were, in point of fact, given by persons duly qualified to vote, 
that the parties would have no right to stipulate that such votes 
should be disregarded; and that the stipulation would be only re- 
ccived as prima facie evidence of the want of the necessary qualifica- 
tion of the voter. (Draper v. Johnston, 22d Cong., C. and H. 
702-714.) 


These principles, announced by the House in contested- 
election cases, are sound. For that reason I believe that they 
should preyail in this matter, 

Where the contestant admitted 73 illegal votes but the minor- 
ity could not find so many, they deducted only those shown by 
the evidence to be illegal. 


Generally the admission of a part is received as proof, but it would 
not be proper to do so in this instance. (Blair v. Barrett (minority 
report), 36th Cong., Rept. No. 563 p. 44.) 


Where fraud was shown in a number of precincts and the only 
votes proved aside from the returns were for contestant, but 
contestant in his original brief filed with the committee had 
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conceded to contestee all the votes not proved to have been 
cast for himself, the committee, on account of this concession, 
and because it was only a question of the contestant’s majority 
and not of the result of the election, counted the votes according 
to the method of contestant’s brief, but stated that the strictly 
legal course would have been to reject the entire returns and 
count only the votes proved aliunde. (Miller v. Elliott, 51st 
Cong., Rowell, 527.) 

The agreement of parties can neither diminish nor enlarg 
the elective franchise as secured by the laws of the Common- 
wealth. (Porterfield v. McCoy, 14th Cong., C. & H. 209.) 


The agreement of parties has sometimes been received“as to dis- 
puted questions of fact, but It has always been held that this should 
be done with great caution, as these are not merely contests between 
the parties but the rights of the people of the district and of the State 
and of the people of the United States are involved and can not be 
agreed away. (Holmes and Wilson, 46th Cong., 1 Ells. 324.) 


Mr. WHEELER. That is, both the statutory law, and the 
law of the supreme court of the State? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. The statute has been construed by 
the supreme court. 

As I stated, I am going to endeavor to explain to the Senate 
why I believe that it is our duty to consider these ballots in 
the light of the law of the State in which they were cast. 
We have governments regulated by law, not only the Federal 
Government, but State governments. It is the duty of every 
Senator to endeavor to carry out the provisions of the Con- 
stitution and the provisions of the laws of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the laws of the States as well, where there is 
a relationship to the Federal Government. 

Section 4 of Article I of the Constitution of the United 
States, first clause, reads as follows: 


The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legisla- 
ture thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators, 


It will be observed that under the Constitution of the United 
States the State, by the legislature, can act with reference 
to providing for elections, the times, places, and manner, but 
there is reserved to the Federal Government the right to enact 
legislation or make regulations, 

T want to call attention at this moment to section 5: 


Each House shall be the judge of the elections, 
qualifications of its own Members, 


I am going to take this position, which I believe is entirely 
sound, that as Senators we are duty bound, in passing upon 
the election of a United States Senator in a case contested 
as this is, to give full faith and credit to the statutes of the 
State statutes where they have been construed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States gives full faith and credit to many 
State statutes where they have been constfued by the supreme 
court of the State. J 

I say, Mr. President, that we are required to look to the 
laws of the State, because of the complexity of our form of 
government, the fact that the great United States of America, 
the Federal Government, is based upon the 48 States which 
compose the Union. 

I know that it ofttimes develops that one body is prone 
to sneer at the other, but I believe, after serving in that body 
for 10 years and haying known something of it for a longer 
period, that there are just as able men there and have been 
at all times as there have been and are in this great body. In 
passing upon a question of this kind time after time it has 
followed the rule of having respect and regard for the laws 
of the State. 

But I am going further and say that whenever I, as a 
Senator, shall disregard the-law of the State of Iowa or the 
law of any other State in the Union in a contested-election 
case I am not only trampling upon the law of that State, but 
I am trampling upon the Federal law as well. I say that 
because of the very provision that I read that the States may 
prescribe these laws and that they shall have full force and 
effect unless the Congress shall enact legislation upon the 
same subject. 

In other words, Mr. President, my view is that where a State 
has enacted laws upon the subject of ballots and balloting as 
we have them in this case and the Congress of the United 
States representing the Federal Government has failed to enact 
legislation of any kind or character on that subject, by that 
very failure it adopts the State statute and it becomes as fully 
a part of the law of the Federal Government as if it had been 
written in the law by the joint action of both branches of the 
Congress. Yet we have here a majority of this great commit- 
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tee who say, “Away with the law of the State. We will have 
nothing to do with it. We will wholly disregard it. It is true 
the Federal Government, the Congress, has not enacted legis- 
lation, but we stand higher than the Constitution, we stand 
higher than the Supreme Court, which is willing to follow the 
construction of a statute placed upon it by the State courts.” 
These Senators are willing to say, We will adopt a mere rule.” 
The Constitution of the United States does not say that the 
Senate may adopt rules in regard to such matters. I con- 
tend that whenever power is granted to an individual or to 
a legislative body or to any officer, although it may seem to 
be plenary power, yet the presumption is that he will exercise 
the authority given him within the bounds of law and that he 
will follow the rules of law. 

So I contend that the Senate, although empowered to pass 
upon the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own Mem- 
bers, must follow what I confidently believe to be not only the 
State law but the Federal law as well. Indeed, by failing to 
enact legislation on this subject there are 48 different election 
laws that are Federal laws if my view of the matter is cor- 
rect, and each particular case must be decided according to the 
provisions of the particular statute under which the contest 
is made. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator think that the 
clause of the Constitution to the effect that each House of 
Congress shall be the sole judge of the qualifications and elec- 
tions of its Members was placed there solely to protect the 
legislative branch of the Government from interference by the 
other branches? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I think that is very true. I agree with 
that view of it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But it is always implied that that 
power so vested in the legislative branch will be exercised in 
accordance with the law of the land? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the Senator from West Vir- 


ginia. 

Mr. GOFF. Do I understand the Senator's contention to be 
that the law of each State, in so far as it relates to the election 
of a United States Senator, must be incorporated into the Fed- 
eral law and must control and govern the Senate of the United 
States in so far as any one of those 48 provisions may be appli- 
cable? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will state my position in this way. Sup- 
pose the Federal Congress had enacted legislation under this 
particular provision of the Constitution, and suppose further 
that a contest arises, would the Senator, simply because of the 
second provision that the Senate shall be the sole judge of the 
returns and elections and qualifications of its Members, hold 
that that second provision overtopped the law with reference 
to contests, with reference to holding elections, the time, places, 
and manner, and ail those things that relate to the election 
that the Senate had the right to consider? 

Mr. GOFF. I would hold that the Senate had the right to 
exercise its own legal discretion in each and every case that 
came before it, regardless of the law of the State from which 
the case came. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Perhaps I did not make myself clear. 
Suppose that Congress should enact legislation under section 4 
of Article I of the Constitution, as it has the right to do, 
despite the fact that the legislature of the State had enacted 
similar legislation, what I want to know is simply this: 
Would the Senator hold, although the Congress has enacted 
such legislation, in view of section 5 of Article I, which says 
that each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its own Members, that he could stand here 
or the Senate could stand here and wholly disregard the law 
that had been enacted by Congress on the subject? 

Mr. GOFF. Oh, no. Of course, if the Senate should enact 
a law which was agreeable to the provisions of section 4 of 
Article I, the Senator would be bound by that congressional 
legislation. Section 4 of Article I reads as follows: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations. 

Now the term “such regulations” relates back to the time, 
places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, 
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But the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 


Then section 5 provides: 


Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fications of its own Members. 


If the Congress of the United States, exercising the authority 
directly conferred upon it and not reserved to the States by 
the provisions of section 4 of Article I of the Constitution, 
should enact a law in no way in conflict with the provisions of 
section 5 of Article I, of course the Senate would be bound by 
such a law. If the Senator propounds that question to me, my 
answer is clearly that the Senate would be bound by such a 
law as the Congress might pass consonant with the provisions 
to which I have called attention. 

The question which I propounded to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi did not relate to that proposition. My question was 
whether the Senator would have the Senate, without such 
legislation having been enacted by Congress, bound by the laws 
of the 48 States constituting this Union when it came to the 
question of determining the right of a Senator from any of 
those States to hold his seat in this body. That was the ques- 
tion which I propounded to the Senator from Mississippi, based 
upon the argument of the Senator preceding just a few mo- 
ments the question which I asked. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then the Senator I imagine would say 
that, although, under the very Constitution under which we are 
acting here and following its provisions, a State should enact 
laws on the subject of ballots and elections, those laws would 
be void. Would the Senator say that he would wholly dis- 
regard that law although it was passed in accordance with the - 
terms of the Federal Constitution? 

Mr. GOFF. I do not say I would disregard that law, speak- 
ing for myself individually. Speaking generally, I would not 
say that the Senate could adopt a uniform rule that would 
always disregard such a law. I do say, however, that the 
Senate under the Constitution is independent of the law of 
any State and is not compelled to follow the law of such a 
State but can, in the exercise of its best judgment, follow 
such a Jaw if such law be not inconsistent with the rules and 
practices and regulations that govern and control the Senate 
when it comes to the question of passing upon the rights of a 
man to a seat in this body. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. If I understand the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gorf], his position is that under the provision of the 
Constitution which has been read, and which the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS] is discussing, it is conceded that 
the State of Iowa has passed laws, the power to do which {s 
explicitly given by the provisions of the Constitution to the 
State, and that the Congress has not done so. As I understand 
the Senator holds the position—and that is the holding of the 
majority of the committee in their report—that although 
Towa, acting under that provision of the Constitution, hay 
enacted certain laws and regulations with regard to elec- 
tions, the Senate can with impunity entirely disregard the 
State statutes and act as though Iowa had passed no law 
whatsoever. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That seems to me to be the logical con- 
clusion. 

Mr. GOFF. I agree with everything that the Senator from 
Nebraska has said if he will only eliminate the word “im- 
punity.” 

Mr. NORRIS. I will eliminate that word, if the Senator from 
West Virginia desires, and use any other word that will suit 
the Senator better. 

Mr. GOFF. I think the Senator’s statement is agreeable 
to the conclusion I have reached if he will eliminate the word 
“impunity.” 

Mr. NORRIS. I only desire to say, if the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi will permit me, having great respect not only for the 
legal judgment of the Senator from West Virginia but for that 
of the committee likewise, it is yet, with my limited knowledge, 
impossible for me to conceive how anyone can take the posi- 
tion that we have a right here in this particular case to dis- 
regard the laws of Iowa as to elections as they were in force 
at the time the election took place. I can not understand how 
anyone can take that position. 

Mr. SrEPHENS. Mr. President. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 


from Mississippi permit an interruption? 
Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; I yield. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, with the permission 
of the Senator from Mississippi, I desire to say that the Con- 
stitution, as has been said, reads: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof. 


That means, Mr. President, according to my view, that 
everything pertaining to an election, the qualifications of voters, 
how the ballot shall be printed, and every detail is by the 
Constitution of the United States solemnly vested in the legis- 
latures of the States. That right continues to exist until and 
unless— 

The Congress may * * * by law make or alter such regulations. 


And there Congress is restricted so that it can not place any 
limitation as to the places of choosing Senators. The Senator 
from West Virginia has said that if Congress exercised this 
secondary power, which it can exercise but has not exercised, 
the law of Congress would be absolutely binding upon the 
Senate. If that is true, Congress having merely exercised a 
right granted to it by the Constitution, how can any man say 
that when the State is exercising a right conferred upon it by 
the Constitution, the action of the State is not just as sacred 
as the action of the officers of a State would be if they were 
acting under a law of Congress? It seems to me a contention 
to the contrary is untenable. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mississippi 
yield until I can reply to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will yield for a moment only. I want to 
conclude as soon as possible. 

Mr. GOFF. As I understand the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep], he says that section 4 of the Constitution confers upon 
the States and their legislatures the right to prescribe the 
times, manner, and places of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives. That is true, but it is not the intention or 
purpose of the Constitution in section 4 to take away from the 
Senate of the United States the powers conferred upon it by 
section 5 to be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own Members. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Undoubtedly not. 

Mr. GOFF. And the construction which the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri would place upon section 4 would elimi- 
nate and subordinate the rights of the Senate as conferred and 
expressly granted by section 5 of the Constitution, If the 
different States could pass Jaws which would take away from 
the Senate the very right which is conferred upon the Senate 
by section 5 of the Constitution, then we are driven to the con- 
clusion that section 4 and section 5 of the Constitution of the 
United States when practically executed and put into use are 
each destructive of the other. It is for that reason that I 
dissent wholly and entirely from the conclusion which is reached 
by my friend the distinguished Senator from Missouri and con- 
curred in by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. On the contrary, Mr. President, I 
do not exclude section 5. I apply to the construction of both 
sections an elemental rule of construction laid down by every 
authority in the law, namely, that when there are two sections 
of the law relating to the same subject they shall both be con- 
strued together and both be given their reasonable and natural 
effect. What is the natural and reasonable effect? First, the 
State conducts the election as it sees fit; second, when it re- 
turns a candidate to the Senate the Senate has the right under 
section 5 to judge as to the election and returns and qualifica- 
tions of the man. Judge them how? Judge them according to 
the law of the State; and if the election has been held in 
accordance with the law which the State had the right to enact 
and which the State did enact, we have no right to interfere, 
because by so doing we destroy the right of the State. 

What we can do is to find out whether the election was held 
in accordance with the law of the State. What we can do is 
to find out whether the returns were honest returns. What 
we can do is to find out whether the man who was sent here 
possesses the qualifications of a Senator. Construed in that 
way, we give to the State’s action full force, validity, and 
effect; we interfere in no respect with the rights of the State 
reserved by the Constitution; we exercise our right as to the 
result; and that is to be measured by this: Does the man pos- 
sess the qualifications under the Constitution of the United 
States? Did he receive the votes necessary to put him here? 
The latter question is to be decided by the action of the State 
when it placed its statute upon its books. So that both stand 
and neither are destroyed; but the Senator's construction would 
mean that under the right to judge of the qualifications of 
Members the Senate could wipe out every statute of every 
State, every act of every State, and nullify the will of the 
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State arbitrarily aud without reason, setting up our will instead 
of the will of the people of the State. 

Mr. GOFF and Mr. BINGHAM addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRHSIDENT. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I should like to take a lit- 
tle time myself. 

Mr. GOFF. I understand the Senator from Mississippi to 
W care to yield at this time? 

r. NS. How long will 

Mr. corr, . es the Senator take? 

T. SPHENS. I will be very gl : $ 
ruption will consume only a short ae Meee 

Mr. GOFF. I withdraw the request that the Senator yield, 
and when I discuss this question I shall reply to what my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from Missouri, has said rela- 
tive to his construction of these provisions of the Constitution, 
and I trust that he will be in the Chamber at that time. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, if the Senator were ad- 
dressing a question to me, I should gladly yield, but I rather 
si rig 85 vos SR Senators to carry on a colloquy. 

o 4 e see th - 
ire OAOT q e justice and equity of the Sena 

Mr. STEPHENS. I : 

1 thank the Senator; I appreciate his 

Mr. GOFF. Too many of us ha 
of the Senator from N F 

Mr. STEPHENS. I wish to say, following up what has been 
said, that it is my iden that the processes of determining a 
contested-election case and all questions relating to the hon- 
esty and bona fides of the election and of ascertaining who 
received the highest number of legal votes must of necessity 
forever, owing to the provisions of the Constitution, reside in 
the Senate. Mark you, Mr. President, I use the words “ re- 
ceived the highest number of legal votes.” There must be some 
law on the subject. The Senate has no power to adopt a rule, 
in view of the provisions of the Constitution which have been 
read here, that will destroy the law of a sovereign State. The 
rules that they adopt must be in consonance and in accord with 
some law; and if the Congress has not enacted a law, then 
the law of the State under which the election was held must 
be followed and becomes the law of the case. 

In my reading, Mr. President, I found this language from a 
very distinguished man, a very noted character, a Member of 
the House of Representatives, and also a United States Sen- 
ator and Governor of the great State of Tennessee. He said: 


The elective franchise, being a political and not a natural right, 
wholly dependent upon the constitution and the laws of a State, It 
must, of course, be exercised subject to all the restrictions that the 
constitution and laws have thrown around it, We must, therefore, 
refer to the constitution and the laws of that State. 


That language was uttered by Isham G. Harris in a con- 
tested-election case. That great man had the same idea that 
has been expressed by several Senators here this afternoon— 
that the House, that the Senate, either, both, in a contested- 
election ease, there being no Federal law upon the subject, shall 
look to the law of the State. 

But, Mr. President, there are two or three other matters that 
I desire to refer to, and then I must leave the question. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edwards Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Ernst Jones, Wash. Robinson, Ind. 
Bingham Fernald Kendrick Sackett 
Blease Ferris Le Sheppard 
Borah Fess La Follette Shipstead 
Bratton Fletcher Lenroot Simmons 
Broussard Frazier McKellar Smith 
Bruce George MeNar Smoot 
Butler Gillett Metcal Stanfield 
Cameron Gof Moses Stephens 
Capper Gooding Norris Trammell 
Caraway Hale Nye Tyson 
Copeland Harreld Oddie ash 
Couzens Harris Overman Watson 
Curtis Harrison Pepper Wheeler 
Dale Heflin Phipps Wiliams 
Dill Howeli Pittman Willis 
Edge Johnson. Reed, Mo. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Ranspett] is unavoidably detained from the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nonnis in the chair). 
Seventy-one Senators have answered to their names. There is 
a quorum present. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I am going to occupy just 
a few minutes longer, and then I shall yield the floor, 
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Tf I may have the attention of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Groce] for a moment, on yesterday he and I engaged in a 
little colloquy here on the floor with reference to the stipulation 
regarding the subpœna for ballots. It will be recalled that 
there are two provisions in that stipulation with reference to 
the duties of the county auditors and the two personal repre- 
sentatives of the candidates, Mr. Steck and Mr. Brookhart. 
The first duty related to the signing of the name or signature 
of each one of the three parties on each envelope or container. 

The Senator from Georgia, as I understood him, contended 
that by reason of the agreeemnt made afterward that the per- 
sonal representatives of Steck and Brookhart should not go to 
the various county seats; that nullified the whole provision 
with reference to writing the name or initials upon the 
envelope and container, because of the fact that it was sup- 
posed to be done by three; and the provision having been 
changed so that two should not be required to go, the auditor 


himself was not required to sign the envelope or container. Do 
I state that correctly or not? 
Mr. GEORGE. No; not exactly, Mr. President. I simply 


said that the subpeena provided for joint examination by the 
representative of the Senate and the supervisor for Mr. Steck 
and the supervisor for Mr. Brookhart; and that, haying pro- 
vided for joint examination and joint attestation, when Steck 
and Brookhart failed to go and expressly waived their right, 
naturally, then, the only thing left for the county auditor to do 
was to comply with so much of the subpœna as had reference 
to his own act, as imposed a requirement on him. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I think the Senator and I understand one 
another. The Senator means by that that the agreement that 
the representatives should not go to the county seat relieved 
the county auditor from the duty of signing his name or 
initials on the various envelopes? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no! 

Mr. STEPHENS. It did not? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; it did not relieye him. It was not 
so interpreted by the county auditor; but he operated under 
this. Why should he examine the container in the presence 
of Steck’s counsel and Brookhart's counsel? How could he 
do it when neither was there? Therefore there was no neces- 
sity for that, but it was necessary for him to examine it, and 
he was expressly required to note any evidence of tampering 
on it; and the auditor did it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The Senator will remember that we were 
discussing this particular phase of the matter, and I stated 
that I had found numerous containers and envelopes and bags, 
and so on, that did not bear the name or signature of the 
county auditor; and I understood the Senator to say that by 
reason of the changed requirement that the representatives of 
the parties should go he was relieved from signing his name 
upon the container except in regard to making a notation where 
envelopes were unsealed. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is all he was required to do under the 
subpena unless Senator Brookhart’s and Mr. Steck’s represent- 
atives were present and joined with him. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Why was he not relieved from the duty 
of signing his name on these envelopes that were properly 
sealed? 

Mr. GEORGE. He was not required to sign his name on 
any of those envelopes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. He was not? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; under no circumstances. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Not under the stipulation? 

Mr. GEORGE. If those envelopes were the ones that came 
in the bags 

Mr. STEPHENS. They were; yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. He could hot get to those unless he had 
himself broken into the bags. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then on the bag 

Mr. GEORGE. He was to sign there should there appear 
any evidence of opening or tampering with any of the original 
packages. 

Mr. STEPHENS. There were two requirements with refer- 
ence to signing, one for the purpose of identification—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no. 

Mr. STEPHENS. One for the purpose of showing any 
defects, 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to say right now that I think the 
whole of the Senator’s argument is utterly immaterial, abso- 
lutely, and that shall be my position before the Senate. 

Mr. STEPHENS. All right. 

Mr. GEORGE. But the Senator on yesterday was saying 
that there had not been any compliance with the subpœna. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. And he was contending that the extent of 
the waiver was simply to bring the ballots down here subject 
to all legal objections that might be raised to them. I call 
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the Senator's attention to the fact that the provision of the 
subpena which he read provides for a joint inspection by 
Steck, Brookhart, and the county auditor, and a joint nota- 
tion on the ballot, and that when Steck and Brookhart failed 
to join in that joint inspection it necessarily relieved the 
auditor of any duty in that regard, because his duty as an 
individual was prescribed in the very next sentence, which the 
Senator had not read at the time I directed his attention to the 
subpena. That is all. But I want to say now 

Mr. STEPHENS. Why was he relieved, may I ask the 
Senator? Was it because these parties were not required to 
go there to sign? 

Mr, GEORGE. Senator, when a man is required to engage 
in a joint enterprise with three others, and two of them ex- 
pressly refuse to enter that joint enterprise, and waive their 
right to do so, necessarily he is relieved from acting jointly 
with them. But the auditor was required to go on and do what 
the Senate required him to do—that is, to send here, with the 
proper notation, any bag that showed there had been any tam- 
pering or opening. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Let me put this to the Senator. Suppose 
the subpena had required that the auditor and both the per- 
sonal representatives of these parties make notations with 
reference to defects, tampering, and so on 

Mr. GEORGE. But it did not require that. 

Mr. STEPHENS. But suppose it had required that? 

Mr. GEORGE. Why suppose a case that is not here? That 
is the one great trouble about this contest. 

Mr. STEPHENS. All right, if that is the Senator's answer. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is supposing a case that is not 
sere I do not care to speculate about a case that is not here 
at all. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will tell the Senator in all sincerity 
that that case is here. 

Mr. GEORGE. What case is here? 

Mr. STEPHENS. A case similar to the one I have just 
inquired about. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me read this subpœna, then. 

Mr, STEPHENS, All right. 

Mr. GEORGE. On page 57 the subpeena appears, and I 
read from the subpeena as follows: 


That immediately prior to the transmission of the said books, papers, 
and documents the envelopes and containers thereof shall be examined 
by the county auditor in the presence of a representative of each of 
the contesting parties, who shall be designated for that duty by the 
respective counsel for the said parties, and the said examiners and 
county auditor shall sign their names on each and every envelope or 
container, which shall be sealed in such manner that they may not be 
tampered with or opened except by authority, of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections of the United States Senate without evidence 
of such tampering or opening appearing thereon. 


That was a provision for the examination of the ballots out 
in Iowa, before they left the county auditor, in the interest of 
these two contesting parties, and for the purpose of enabling 
them to know whether the ballots left Iowa in sealed packages, 
and apparently without evidence of tampering or fraud. When 
Messrs. Steck and Brookhart waived that, for reasons undoubt- 
edly good to themselves, for reasons undoubtedly that were 
sufficient to both of them, then the county auditor did have a 
duty to perform, but his individual duty, which he could not 
evade under any circumstances, is found in the next sentence 
of the same paragraph: 


Should there appear any evidence of opening or tampering with any 
original package prior to the said examination by said county auditor 
and examiners, notation of the character thereof shall be made upon 
the envelope or container by the said county auditor. 


I tried to make it plain to the Senator on yesterday—I do 
not think the Senator understood what I said—that the subpena 
of the Senate, subpena containing this stipulation, was served 
on each one of the county auditors. Along with it was sent a 
statement, to be returned by that county auditor to the Ser- 
geant at Arms of the Senate, that when the subpona was 
served on each county auditor in the State of Iowa each county 
auditor did in fact acknowledge the receipt of the subpœna, 
did in fact sign a statement which was prepared by the Senate 
itself, which statement disclosed the number of packages of 
ballots he was sending here, from what precinct and from 
what counties those ballots were taken up; and that receipt 
or statement also disclosed the number of the mail sack in 
which the ballot was deposited and also disclosed the number 
of the dises of the rotary lock which safeguarded these ballots 
against any and all possible tampering. 

If the Senator will examine the subpenas served upon the 
county auditors, and the returns made in their responses to 
those subpenas, which are a part of the Senate files in the 
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office of the Sergeant at Arms, he will find, I think, everything 
he needs to find in this case. Those records are not entered 
in the stenographic report for this reason, that this contest 
did not begin last December. This contest was actually begun 
in July, 1925. 

A part of the subcommittee was actually here in Washington 
for varying lengths of time during the greater part, or prac- 
tically all, I may say, of two months. We could not keep a 
stenographer running around with every tabulator and with 
every member of the committee who might be present, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that we had appointed, for the very 
purpose of doing away with the necessity of so many formal 
hearings, the political manager of Senator Brookhart to be 
present at all times to see that everything was done regularly, 
and had appointed a man selected by Mr. Steck to be present 
at every stage of the proceedings to see that everything was 
done regularly. 

While I am on that point, let me say this to the Senator, 
that I do not think there was any question but that the sub- 
pena of the Senate was complied with; but I think it wholly 
immaterial, because one fact is undisputed in this case; that 
is, that on the 20th of July, when the members of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Privileges and Elections of the 
Senate came here to begin this contest, Mr. Brookhart's 
brother was present; Mr. Brookhart’s counsel of record was 
present, Mr. Mitchell; Mr. Brookhart’s political manager, Mr. 
Cook, was present, and he had been appointed by the commit- 
tee on the nomination of Senator Brookhart. Every one of 
them knew how the ballots had been brought down here, and 
every one of them knew whether or not the names of the 
county auditors appeared upon those sacks, how many times 
they appeared, and how many times they did not appear; and 
they then, with full knowledge, elected to count those ballots. 

I do not care anything about waivers, I do not care anything 
about stipulations. If an American Senate will not hold any 
contestant bound by that sort of conduct, then it really be- 
comes immaterial whatever else may follow in the case. No 
man can go with me a mile, and then raise the question that 
he did not go. Those are the facts. Why worry about the 
subpena? Those are the facts in the record in this case. 

Mr. STEPHENS. All right. Now, Mr. President, I referred 
to this matter because it has been stated here, as I remarked 
yesterday, that there was a breach of the stipulation. I am 
going to discuss that just for a moment. 

The stipulation, whatever it might have been, was a poor 
stipulation. I have no personal knowledge of that, of course, 
but the Senator states that the stipulations of the subpena 
were complied with. I insist that they were not. I insist 
that the action of the Sergeant at Arms—unintentionally, of 
course—and of Colonel Thayer, the chief supervisor, absolutely 
nullified any effect that any stipulation might have had, any 
force that might have resided in it, by virtue of the character 
of the subpœnas issued, and by virtue of the instructions sent 
out to these auditors. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? í 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to be advised as 
to the time when objection was first made to counting these 
ballots by reason of any default in the certification of the 
ballots. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will answer that in just a few moments, 
I want to get this off my mind, and then I will get to the other. 

This subpæna does not follow the stipulation. I think with 
regard to the first duty imposed upon the county auditor— 
that is, of signing his name on the containers—it follows the 
language of the stipulation, that the examiners themselves 
should sign their names or initials on each and every envelope 
or container. The stipulation provides further: 


Should there appear any evidence of opening or tampering with 
any original package prior to the said examination by said county 
auditor and examiners, notation of the character thereof shall be made 
upon the envelope or container by the said county auditor and exam- 
iners, or elther of them. 


The subpœna that was issued does not follow that language. 
It reads as follows: 

Should there appear any evidence of opening or tampering with any 
original package prior to said examination by yourself and said exam- 
iners, notification of the character thereof shall be made on the enye- 
lope or container. 


There is a marked difference in the language. We follow 
that up by this letter, which went to each auditor, giving the 
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‘auditors specific instructions. Why was this letter sent by the 
chief supervisor? 

He said: 

In answer to many inquiries received from county auditors concern- 
ing instructions contained in subpœna from Sergeant at Arms of the 
United States Senate in the Steck-Brookhart senatorial contest, will 
say: 

First, the Sergeant at Arms Is merely the sheriff in the Senate, ete. 

Now, mark you: 


Second, the attorneys for both sides have waived instructions requir- 
ing a witness from each side to be present when the ballots are placed 
in the mail sacks and sealed, 


Now, he tells the auditors what their duty is: 


The auditor for each county will seal all envelopes containing the 
ballots and place them in the mail sacks, lock the same, then deliver 
them to the postmaster. Thereupon the responsibility of the auditor 
ceases, 


There is not a line here that they shall note anything upon 
the packages, no matter how defective they were. It was said 
that there were two packages that had notations upon them, 
but there were 40 or 50 that were tied up one way or another. 
What was said to the auditors was not to note anything there, 
not a word said about making a notation, but they were told 
to seal the packages. How many packages were opened in 
the 99 counties in the State of Iowa nobody knows. If the 
auditors obeyed instructions of the chief supervisor, they 
simply sealed the packages and put them in the mail box and 
sent them here. They were told that all they must do was to 
sealand mail, They were not required under these instructions 
to make any notations whatever and that doubtless accounts 
for the fact that there were 40 or 50 that we know of. How 
many more there were we can not say, of course, that were not 
sent here in the manner required by law. They had not been 
preserved in the manner required by law. 

Let me call attention to the fact that there were many 
cases where large discrepancies occurred. I recall one of those 
cases. It came here without any notation and yet Brookhart 
lost 89 votes at that precinct. I call attention to another 
that came here without any notation upon it and that was the 
Estherville precinct. What did we find there? We found 
that upon the work sheet under the head of Remarks the 
chief supervisor stated that there were 20 less ballots found | 
than the number of names on the poll books. Mark you, those 
ballots were required to be all kept together, kept sealed, 
and yet later on a package of 34 ballots came from this 
identical precinct. Does not that show conclusively that so 
far as that precinct was concerned the law had not been 
complied with? Let me call attention further that in that 
very identical precinct where there were 20 missing ballots, 
they were produced later because they were written for. It 
had been discovered that they were missing and some were 
sent in. But on the ballots that were sent here on the recount 
that showed there were 20 missing and Senator Brookhart was 
short just exactly 20 ballots, the number given him by the 
judges of the election. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator made the point 
which I understood to go to the certification of all the ballots. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is correct. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It was that which I had in 
mind and to which I referred in my previous question. 1 
should like to know when the objections were made to the 
form of certification, which objections have just been discussed 
by the Senator, 

Mr. STEPHENS. I want to call attention to two or three 
other precincts, and then I am coming to the matter the Sena- 
tor has in mind. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am not concerned with the 
matters the Senator is now discussing about failing to find 
certain ballots. I am referring to the general question of 
certification to the questions which relate to certification of all 
the ballots. When was that objection first raised? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I expect to discuss that later. I simply 
wanted to state, in a connected manner, what I have in mind. 
However, if the Senator preférs to have me answer his ques- 
tion now, I shall be very glad to do it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Under my own mental proc- 
esses I wanted to dispose of one thing at a time and find out 
when the objection’ was first raised to the failure to make the 
certificate on all of these packages, 
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Mr. STEPHENS. I will endeavor to answer the Senator 
now. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] read twice, 
I think, from page 63 of the hearings where it was suggested 
by Mr. Mitchell, representing Brookhart, that there might 
be a question of discrepancy between ballots and poll books. 
I am very frank to say to the Senator that there was no 
objection when the ballots and containers were brought here. 
There were no objections until long after. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does the Senator know from 
the record when objection was made? 

Mr. STEPHENS. It was the 2d day of December, 1925, 
according to the record. Mark you, the case was not closed. 
I know it has been stated several times and was stated in the 
brief by one of the attorneys for Mr. Steck and has been 
stated really in the record several times, as the Senator will 
find if he will look through it, that no objection was ever 
made until after the case was closed. Sometimes it is said 
that no objection was made until after the argument was 
presented. As I recall, the Senator from Arkansas said day 
before yesterday that this objection was never made until 
after Mr. Mitchell went back to the State of Iowa, and so on. 

I am referring to the record, as I said, of December 2, as 
is shown at page 63 of the hearings, where it will be seen that 
it was suggested at that very time that there were dis- 
crepancies. Senator Caraway laid great stress on the fact 
that Mr. Mitchell said there might be only two or three hun- 
dred ballots involved. Mitchell did say that, but Mitchell 
never knew and nobody knew at that time how many might 
be involved. Mr. Parsons, representing Steck, said there 
would be only a very few such, and so on. Mr. Parsons at- 
tempted to explain it by saying that it is probably because of 
the absence of a voter's law, and things of that kind. 

But what are the facts? I want to say to the Senator that 
this objection was made long before the tabulation prepared 
by the auditors was ever filed. I know that in the latter days 
of January in a controversy between Senator Brookhart and 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Eensr], the Senator from 
Kentucky contended that the tabulation was there two or three 
weeks before. Senator Brookhart said it was only a memo- 
randum that Mr. Turner, the tabulator, had. If we go back to 
Turner's testimony, we find that he said that he did not have 
a tabulation, that he simply had a memorandum, and on one 
of the days, the 26th, 27th, or 28th of January, in the hearings, 
when Senator Brookhart was there personally, it was admitted 
even at that late date that the tabulation had not been filed 
and the figures were not complete. It will be found in the 
record that Senator Brookhart himself, even as late as the 
28th of January, thought only 4 or 5 precincts were in- 
volved; in fact, he had a little argument there contending 
that there were only 4 or 5 precincts involved where there 
was a variance between the number of ballots in the box 
and the number of names on the poll lists. The record had 
not been made up. Mr. Mitchell called attention to the matter. 
He made specific objection to certain precincts, 6 or 7 in one 
instance and 4 or 5 or 6 in another, but he did not have full 
knowledge, and the knowledge never came until a month or 
more after Mitchell had made his objection. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understood the Senator to 
state just a little while ago in the course of his remarks that 
long before then objection had been made, and yet the latter 
remark rather seems to indicate something different. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Not long before objection was made. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I mean long before the time 
the Senator was talking about that objection had been made. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; a small number, two or three hun- 
dred. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am afraid I have been un- 
able to express myself well. What I wanted to know was 
when the objection was made to the form of the certification 
of these ballots first made, if it was ever made. 

Mr. STEPHENS. There never was any certification. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. When was objection made to 
the absence of certification? 

Mr. STEPHENS. It was made in December and in January. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Was it made of record? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I wish the Senator would tell 
me where I can find it in the record. 

Mr. STEPHENS. All right. I think I can find it for the 
Senator. I have so many books and papers here it is rather 
hard for me to do so. 

Mr, GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Georgia? 
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Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. The ballots were counted on July 20, 1925, 
and during all of the remainder of that month and practically 
all, if not all, of August, 1925. There was then no question 
raised, if any has been raised to this hour, concerning any cer- 
tification of ballots or any question as to whether the ballots 
had been in proper custody or whether they had been properly 
preserved. Even the objection upon which the Senator relies 
was not made until some six or eight months after the ballots 
had actually been recounted under the supervision of Mr. 
Brookhart himself. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I said that there was no objection made 
until long after the ballots were brought here. 

Mr. GEORGE. And after they were recounted, I will say to 
the Senator. 3 

Mr. STEPHENS. After the committee counted them? 

Mr. GEORGE. After the ballots had been counted and the 
contested ballots alone were set aside. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Had the committee counted the ballots? 

Mr. GEORGE. The committee had counted all the ballots 
or had approved the agreements made. 

Mr, STEPHENS, That does not answer the question. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir; we had counted them. 

Mr. STEPHENS. All of them? 

Mr. GEORGE. All of them. 

Mr. STEPHENS. All of the 8,000 or 9,000 contested ballots? 

Mr. GEORGE. I said except the contested ballots. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. We did that in June and July, 1925. 
aon STEPHENS. Yes; I agree to that. I have not denied 

a 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. The question of certification 
could not have been limited to contested ballots, could it? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No. 

Mr. GEORGE. It had to be made as to all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to have my atten- 
tion directed, if anyone can do so, to the time and place when 
objection was made to the absence of certification, which the 
Senator from Mississippi has been contending is so essential. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will read it to the Senator right now. 
It falls under the date of January 6, 1926. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Will the Senator please read 
the form which the objection took? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Very well. I will go back just a little. 

Mr. MITCHELL. May I be permitted to make a statement, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; we will be very glad to hear from you. 

Senator Grorcy. Before we begin, Mr. Mitchell, may I ask, did the 
supervisors and the clerks tabulate the returns—tabulate their work? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator GEORGE. Is that available here? 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is what I understood was to be the basis of 
this hearing this morning; that the tabulation prepared by Mr. Turner 
as official tabulator was to be introduced. 

Mr, Parsons. I will introduce it. 

Mr, MITCHELL, If we can arrive at that point I think we will clarify 
the whole situation. - i 

Now, in order to answer one question, I will say this, that we are 
going to object to the recount as a whole for this reason, that the 
burden, as we understand it, is imposed upon the contestant to demon- 
strate to the satisfaction of the committee, or in the case of a con- 
test, to the court, that there has been no reasonable opportunity for 
tampering with the ballots. We will object to the recount particularly 
so far as it affects the paper ballots for the same reason, that there 
has been no attempt to show that these ballots, after they were sent 
in by the officials charged with their counting, had not been tampered 
with, or there was no opportunity to tamper with them. 


. Mr. President, will the Senator yield right 
there 

Mr. STEPHENS. I Will. 

Mr. WHEELER. Under the law of Iowa it is provided that 
before the ballots may be introduced in evidence for the pur- 
pose of overturning the official count it must be shown that 
the ballots were not tampered with and that there was no 
opportunity to tamper with them. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. ; 

Mr. WHEELER. That is the law of Iowa. Now, will the 
Senator. yield for another question? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will 

Mr. WHEELER. Was there ever any waiver upon the part 
of Senator Brookhart, either expressed or implied, of those 
provisions of the law? 

Mr. STEPHENS. None that I have ever heard of. I am 
going to say this 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President. 
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Mr. STEPHENS. Let me first answer the question of the 
junior Senator from Montana, and then I will yield to the 
senior Senator from Montana. From time to time during the 
hearings this matter was discussed. The question of stipula- 
tions and waivers was never mentioned until some time in 
February, so far as I can now recall, and it was mentioned 


then in the brief of the counsel in the case for Mr. Steck. It |" 


was frequently stated, “You ought to have objected earlier,” 
and so on, but the question of the stipulation did not enter into 
that at all. Now I yield to the senior Senator from Montana, 

Mr. WALSH. I was going to say that I see the report of the 
majority and the argument of counsel for the contestant are 
to the effect that when it is shown that the ballots came from 
the proper custody the burden of proof shifts. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir; it is true that the majority makes 
that contention. 

Mr. WALSH. So that it is not necessary for the contestant 
to submit affirmative proof that the ballots were not tampered 
with. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Not simply that the ballots come from a 
certain source; that is not at all sufficient; that is not the 
law, as I understand. 

Mr. WALSH. I got that impression from the authorities in 
the State of Iowa cited in the report and brief. 

Mr. STEPHENS. To what page does the Senator from Mon- 
tana have reference? 

Mr. WALSH. Take page 8 of the majority report, for in- 
stance, which cites a case reported in Sixty-fourth Northwest- 
ern, as follows: 


At the trial in the district court the contestant put in evidence bal- 
lots as returned to the auditor from the different voting precincts, 
under rulings of the court, and the ballots so counted gave to the con- 
testant a majority over the incumbent of 18 votes, which the court 
held to be a prima facie case contestant. The incumbent then put 
witnesses on the stand who, against objections, were permitted to 
testify that certain of such ballots shown them were not as they were 
voted or counted by the judges of election, Contestants insisted that 
it was error to admit the testimony, for the reason that no such issue 
was made by the pleading. We think that there was no error in the 
ruling of the district court in this respect. The issues were such that 
contestant assumed the burden of showing that he had received a 
greater number of votes than the incumbent, and to do that he put 
in evidence the ballots now in question, with others, which gave him a 
majority. The ballots thus in evidence were valuable, as such, be- 
cause of their identity as those cast at the election. The proof that 
they came through the channels and from the custodian provided by 
law for their preservation and keeping gave to them such a prima facie 
character. It was then the right of the incumbent to discredit this 
evidence. 


So, apparently, If that is the rule, all they are required to 
show—— 

Mr. WHEELER. What was that citation? 

Mr. WALSH. The case cited is that of Ferguson v. Henry. 

Mr. WHEELER. Where is it reported? 

Mr. WALSH. It is reported in Sixty-fourth Northwestern. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am familiar with that case, and I had 
it here, but some one seems to have removed it. My recollec- 
tion is that it will be found that the writer of the brief 
stopped one sentence too soon. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator pardon me for just a 
moment? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will call the Senator's attention to One 
hundred and thirteenth Iowa, One hundred and nineteenth 
Iowa. One hundred and fourth Iowa, and One hundred and 
thirty-fifth Iowa. Each and every one of those cases repudiates 
the rule laid down in the portion of the decision which has been 
rend. 

Mr. WALSH. That clears it, then. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. I have one of the cases right 
here, if the Senator will let me read from it: 


It must affirmatively appear that they— 
Referring, of course, to the ballots— 


It must affirmatively appear that they have been preserved with that 
jealous care which precludes the opportunity of being tampered with 
and the suspicion of change, obstruction, or substitution. 


That is from the case of Davenport v. Oelrich, One hundred 
and fourth Iowa, page 194. There are numerous other cases to 
the same effect, For instance, in Twentieth Corpus Juris it is 
said: 

In order that the ballots may preyail over the returns or certifi- 
eate of election, it must first be shown that they are the identical 
ones cast and that they have been preserved in the manner required 
by law. 
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Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

Mr. STEPHENS. If the Senator from Arizona will pardon 
me for a moment, I am going to read from a case reported in 
Fiftieth Arkansas, which quotes McCrary on Elections. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I hope the Sena- 
tor will yield to me for just a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I did not interrogate the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi regarding the point which he is now going 
to discuss, 

Mr. STEPHENS. But the Senator from Montana did ask me 
a question in regard to it, and I can not answer both questions 
at once, of course. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that; and, if I 
may be permitted, I would still like to get an answer to the 
question which I originally propounded. 

Mr, STEPHENS. Very well, sir. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Mississippi 
read the objection which was made, as I take it, sometime in 
January of this year. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir; that Is true. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The objection which he read 
was a general objection that it had not been shown that the 
ballots came from the proper custody. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That did not answer my ques- 
tion. The Senator from Mississippi was discussing the questien 
very forcefully, as I thought, that the ballots were not certified 
in accordance with the original stipulation or the subpœna. 
Now, my simple question was, When was the objection raised 
to the form of the certification or the absence of certification? 
What the Senator read a while ago, it seems to me, does not 
bear upon that question at all. What he did read was that that 
objection was made because the burden of proof had not been 
sustained, because it had not appeared that the ballots came 
from the proper custody and came free of any suspicion; in 
other words, the general rule of law had not been complied 
with. It did not relate at all to the question of certification. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is very true, but the Senator has not 
heard all the discussion, perhaps, and it had been argued that 
under this stipulation there was a waiver of all proof with 
reference to the care and custody of the ballots. I had con- 
tended, first, that the stipulation did not go to that extent: it 
did not have that effect. In fact, there was never any certifica- 
tion as is required in such cases. 

On page 321 of the hearings Senator Caraway said when the 
question of the identification of the ballots was being discussed 
by Senator Brookhart: 


If your contention is true that upon the contestant rests the burden 
of showing there had been no opportunity to tamper with the ballots, 
then there is not any contest here, because there is not a line of proof 
of that. 


I contended further that even if there was an endeayor to 
waive, to accept, as it was expressed here about the middle of 
February in the language of the attorney for Mr. Steck, the 
auditor, as the arbiter to pass on all those matters, the stipula- 
tion was not complied with. 

Of course there was nothing said here, so far as I know or 
can recall at present, in which the word “ certification” was 
used expressly; but there was a general objection to the re- 
count on the ground that the contestant had not sustained the 
burden of proof. 

na JONES of New Mexico. And that was in January of this 
year 

Mr. STEPHENS. That was in January of this year, before 
the case was closed. In fact, there was a witness on the stand, 
as I recall, at that time. There was testimony afterwards. 

I want to say this in that connection: The Senator from 
Georgia realized the force and importance of this matter. The 
attorneys did not realize the extent of this shortage. They did 
not realize the condition that the numerous bags of ballots were 
in when they came here. They did not know what little care 
had been exercised in many cases in regard to these matters. 
How could they know about the shortages, especially until the 
committee had actually canvassed the vote? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to interrupt the 
Senator right there, with his permission. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Certainly, 

Mr. WALSH. Disassociating for the present the question of 
the shortages in the ballots, and directing our attention exclu- 
sively to the want of preliminary proof that the ballots were 


in the same containers and in the same condition as wher 


they arrived in the office of the county auditor, if this cause 
were being tried before a court out in the State of Iowa, and 
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the contestant called the auditor with the ballots from the 
various precincts in his county, and the containers were opened 
and the ballots were counted without any question whatever as 
to the proof of their custody and keeping and that kind of 
thing, it would be too late after the ballots were counted to 
insist, would it not, that they had not come from the proper 
custody, or that the preliminary proof of their proper custody 
had not been offered? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. Would it be quite fair to allow an officer who 
has the certificate to, as we might say, gamble on the result? 
He would take a chance on the count showing a result more 
satisfactory for him than the official returns; so he withholds 
his objection and allows the votes to be counted, and the result 
is disappointing to him, and then he says: 


I object to this count because the preliminary proof of the care and 
custody of the ballots has not been made. 


Mr. STEPHENS. I have seen this occur more than once in 
a court room: A defendant might sit very quietly by and, after 
the whole proof was in, might offer a proper objection and the 
cause be dismissed because the plaintiff had failed to make 
some proof that was essential in order to sustain him. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but, of course, that is simply a question 
going to the sufficiency of the evidence. 

Mr. STHPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. That is not the point. It seems to me that 
this is a preliminary question, the same as an objection that 
could be made to the effect that the best evidence has not 
been offered; or, if the Senator will pardon me, a note is intro- 
duced in evidence but complete proof of handwriting has not 
been made, but no objection was offered to the introduction of 
the note in evidence and it was received. It occurs to me that 
that objection stands upon an entirely different footing from 
the objection that there is a shortage in the ballots, because, 
of course, neither party could know anything about that until 
after the ballots were counted; and so it seems to me that an 
objection upon that ground—namely, that the official vote 
should be taken and not the recount of the ballots—stands 
upon an entirely different footing. But the objection as to the 
preliminary proof necessary to make the ballots appropriate 
evidence must be made in the nature of a preliminary objec- 
tion, and in that view I desire to ask the Senator now this 
question: 

In the report of the minority it is stated that there were 
67 packages received unsealed. There is no reference to any 
portion of the hearings sustaining that statement. 

Mr. STEPHENS. From what page does the Senator read? 

Mr. WALSH. Page 26: 


Sixty-seven bags of ballots came to Washington unsealed. 


There is no reference at all to the hearings. The majority 
insist that there were only two bags that were unsealed, and 
there is no reference at all to the hearings, but reference is 
made there to the affidavit of Mr, P. W. Turner. That is found 
at page 8: 


According to these certificates only two packages were transmitted or 
received by them in unsealed packages, These refer to two precincts, 
(See affidavits of Turner and Thayer.) 


In the one case reference is made to some affidavits aliunde 
the hearings, and in the other case there is no reference at all. 
Where can we find the evidence on that point? 

Mr. STEPHENS. On pages 224 and 225. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator kindly read it? 

Mr. STEPHENS. It covers almost two pages. It is a table. 
I will say, though, by way of explanation—perhaps that will be 
shorter—that there were 67 bags of ballots coming from various 
precincts. 

Twenty-seven of them came from one county. Those bags 
are generally referred to as unsealed bags. However, the 
parties making this recount had what they called a work sheet, 
and on that work sheet they would note whether the bag was 
sealed or unsealed, or what its condition was; they would note 
the number of ballots and different things pertaining to the 
matter, Several were simply put down as “unsealed.” Now, 
mark you, the law requires that these ballots shall be strung 
on a wire and the ends twisted together, and they shall be 
sealed, and then, under the stipulation here, and so on, all 
these bags were to be sealed, and under the law every con- 
tainer was to be sealed and put in the regular container, a bag, 
or something of the kind. 

I find here: 


Paper-coyered bag, unsealed; part sealed, part tied together, 


That of itself shows that they were not kept in compliance 
with law. Then: 


Tied bag, unsealed; roll bound with cord; tied bundle; not in scaled 
bag; wrapped and tied; unsealed, wrapped bundle— 


And so forth, 

Mr. WALSH. Now let me inquire of the Senator further. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand, now, the reference to the record 
to which the Senator refers to support that statement; but 
what difference does it make in the result? We now have 67 
precincts in which there is some evidence that the packages 
were unsealed, I suppose probably either one or the other side 
claiins that with respect to those precincts we should not take 
the recount, but we should take the official returns, 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir; that is very true. 

Mr. WALSH. What difference does it make in the result 
if we take the official returns in those 67 precincts? 

Mr. STEPHENS. My recollection is that it is 149. 

Mr. WALSH. But we have no schedule here to tell us. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I understand; but the Senator will find 
it in the record. 

Mr. WALSH. But where will I find it? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I can not recall just at this moment. Did 
the Senator have any further questions? 

Mr, WALSH. No. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I want to call attention to some law on 
the subject of identity of the ballots. 

In order that the ballots may prevail over the returns or 
certificate of election, it must first be shown that they are the 
identical ones cast, and that they have been preserved in the 
manner required by law. (20 Corpus Juris, numerous cases.) 


It must affirmatively appear that they have been preserved with 
that Jealous care which precludes the opportunity of being tampered 
with and the suspicion of change, obstruction, or substitution. (Daven- 
port v. Olerich, 104 Iowa 194.) 


The fact that some of the ballots have been tampered with 
impeaches the integrity of all in that box on the recount. 

The presumption that all men know the law applies to elec- 
tion cases. 

The presumption is in fayor of the canyass. 

That elective officers performed their duty honestly and 
faithfully. 

It is a primary rule of election that the ballots constitute 
the best evidence of the intentions of the voters. (20 Corpus 
Juris, 244.) 


Official returns are quasi records and stand until overcome by afir- 
mative evidence against their integrity. (Powell v. Holman, 50 Ark. 
85.) 

On the intention of the voter it has been held that where 
there is no ambiguity on the face of the ballot actually cast 
extrinsic evidence is inadmissible to show anything about it. 
Such intention must be determined by the ballot. This is the 
law in Connecticut, Michigan, and many other States. 

In One hundred and seventy-seventh Iowa, page 68, it is 
said: 


The ballots necessarily are the only evidence of what was intended. 
In Ninety-second Wisconsin, page 607, it is said: 


A ballot which is unambiguous can not be varied by final proof. 

A ballot is te be construed as any other writing; and while a re- 
sort to parol evidence of extrinsic circumstances may be had for the 
purpose of interpreting what would otherwise be doubtful, it can not 
be shown by such or any evidence that the intention of the voter was 
anything different from what plainly appears upon the face of the 
ballot. (People v. Seaman, 6 Denio, 409.) And when the ballot intel- 
ligently shows that a particular person is voted for to fill a particular 
office, it can not be counted differently because the court may believe 
that the voter made a mistake in preparing his ticket. Voting for a 
person to fill an office for which he is not a candidate may be the 
result of a mistake, or it may be merely the frivolous exercise of the 
right of suffrage; but no matter whether such action be attributed to 
folly or mistake, the ballot is the only expression of the voter's will, 
and it must be counted according to its legal effect. (Rutledge v. 
Crawford, 91 Calif. Rept. 531-532.) 


In this matter the majority seeks to override the law of the 
State. The 1,344 votes under the law should be counted for 
Brookhart, but the committee seek to place its own construc- 
tion upon the ballot, to say what the intention of the voter 
was. No voter has appeared to say that a certain ballot is 
his, and that, although under a legal construction he yoted for 
Brookhart, he did not intend to do so. 
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It having been shown that many Republicans in Iowa do 
not like Brookhart, the committee says that these particular 
persons voted the 1,344. 

This means to enter the broad field of speculation and to 
ignore the law. It is the substitution of a figment of the 
imagination for legal fact, a supposition for a reality. 

I can not agree to this. The right of a State to give its laws 
full faith and full effect is too sacred to be disregarded in 
such a manner. 

Being a Democrat, if I had voted in Iowa, I should have 
voted for the nominee of my party. I have always done so. 
It would give me pleasure to see the Democratic membership 
of the Senate increased. But I can not violate the law, the 
constitution, and my conscience to vote to seat Mr. Steck. 

The right of a State to have its election laws recognized 
and enforced is too important to be thtown away merely for 
temporary party advantage. So I shall not surrender the 
right of the State in this matter to have another Democrat 
come into this body. 

I want to call attention to the eases cited in the majority 
report. Not one of them, in my judgment, supports the view of 
the majority. 


First case—Ferguson v. Henry, 64 N. W. 292 (Iowa) 


Immediately following the last sentence in the citation in 
the majority report from this case, there is this sentence: 

We do not think that proof that the proper officers have done the 
things prescribed in the law for the preservation of the ballots in the 
condition in which they were canvassed is more than a prima facie 
showing. 


By the use of the language “proof that the proper officers 
have done the things prescribed in the law for the preservation 
of the ballots in the condition in which they were canvassed,” 
it readily appears that there must have been more evidence in 
the case than the mere fact that the ballots came from the 
hands of the county auditor, who was charged with the preser- 
vation of the ballots. 

In the case of Davenport v. Oelrich (104 Iowa 194), which is 
a later case than Ferguson v. Henry, the court says: 


The ballots, when properly authenticated, afford the very best evi- 
dence of who has been chosen by the electors to perform the duties of 
an office. But before these may be received or considered, it must afirm- 
atively appear that they have been preserved with that jealous care 
which precludes the opportunity of being tampered with, and the sus- 
picion of change, abstraction, or substitution. McCrary, in his work 
on elections (p. 209), says: “Before the ballots should be allowed in 
evidence to overturn the official count and return, it should appear 
affirmatively that they have been safely kept by the proper custodian 
of the law; that they have not been exposed to the public, or handled 
by unauthorized persons; and that no opportunity has been given for 
tampering with them.” The same rule is laid down in Cooley, Con- 
stitutional Limitations, 625. * * + After the election it is known 
how many ballots must be interfered with in order to affect the result, 
and, before any are received against the finding of the newly authorized 
board of canvassers, their genuineness should be fully established. As 
said by Church, C. J., in People v. Livingston, supra: “The returns 
may be impeached for fraud or mistake, but in attempting to remedy 
one evil we should be cautious not to open the door to another, and 
far greater, evil. After the election it is known just how many votes 
are necessary to change the result. The ballots themselves can not be 
identified; they have no earmarks. * * * Every consideration of 
public policy, as well as the ordinary rules of evidence, require that the 
party offering this evidence should establish the fact that the ballots 
are genuine. * * It the boxes have been rigorously preserved, 
the ballots are the best and highest evidence, but if not, they are not 
only the weakest but the most dangerous evidence.“ 

The rule is recognized, rather than abrogated, in Ferguson v. Henry 
(95 Iowa 439). * » It will thus be observed that the strictest 
vigilance in the care and preservation of the ballots is enjoined by the 
legislature, and the possibility of any interference with them carefully 
guarded against. Security of the ballot after being cast is quite as 
important as freedom in casting it, if the result as finally announced 
shall represent the actual choice of the electors. To this end we 
hold, in harmony with the authorities cited and the evident purpose of 
the legislature, that the onus is on him who would discredit the official 
count, before resorting to the ballots as the best evidence of who has 
been elected, to show that these have been preserved with that care 
which precludes the suspicion of having been tampered with, and the 
opportunity of alteration or change. 

I now direct attention to the case of DeLong v. Brown (113 
Iowa 372). It says: 

The statute requires the auditor to carefully preserve the ballots 
received from the judges of election for six months. (Sec. 1142, 
Code.) The particular manner or place is not pointed out. If care- 
fully done, this precludes any reasonable well-founded suspicion that 
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they may have been changed or tampered with, and in such event they 
form the best evidence of who has been elected. With their integrity 
thus fully established, they are silent witnesses which can neither err 
nor lie, And it is generally held, where the manner or mode of 
preservation has been enjoined by statute, a substantial compllance 
therewith must be shown preliminary to the introduction of ballots in 
evidence. (Davenport v. Oelrich, 104 Towa 194, and cited cases; 
Mentzer v. Davis, 109 Iowa 528; Hudson v. Solomon, 19 Kans, 177; 
Sone v. Williams, 130 Mo. Sap. 530). See decisions collected in 10 
American & English Ene. Law (732, 830); also in briefs to Tebbe v. 
Smith (108 Calif. 101). The rule seems to prevail in Texas that if 
the ballots come from thelr lawful custodian in obedience to an ap- 
propriate writ, and are produced in court apparently intact, they are 
prima facie admissible. (Hunnicutt v. State, 75 Tex, 233 (12 S. W. 
Rep. 106) ; Gray v. State, 19 Tex. Ciy. App. 521 (94 S. W. Rep. 699).) 

While these circumstances, and also the presumption obtaining that 
an officer has performed his duty, should be given weight, we do not 
think they alone afford sufficient assurance of the identity and gen- 
uineness of the ballots, The official count as finally declared with re- 
spect to county officers is the ultimate conclusion of many officers pre- 
sumed to have faithfully performed their respective duties, and con- 
gerning the correctness of which a very strong presumption obtains 
* © * so strong that it ought not to be overcome by evidence, 
peculiarly susceptible of change, unless proven, not merely presumed, 
to have been properly preserved. This preliminary proof, unless walved, 
is essential to the competency of the ballot as evidenced for any pur- 
pose as against the official count, and certainly no averment in the 
pleading is required as a basis for an objection to such incompetency. 


I want to call particular attention to the language that im- 
mediately follows the language just quoted: 


In Ferguson v. Henry (95 Iowa, 439) it was merely held that, al- 
though the ballots had been received in evidence, the incumbent might 
show them not to be the same as voted, or counted by the judges of 
election. What was said of the ballots coming through regular chan- 
nels was by way of argument. The character of preliminary proof 
required was neither involved nor decided, 


This shows conclusively that the case cited by the majority 
does not support its contention with reference to the character 
of proof required to make the ballots admissible as evidence. 


Second case—Murphy v. Lentz, 131 Iowa 828 


In the citation from this case, as printed in both the brief of 
counsel for contestant and the majority report, next to the last 
sentence reads as follows: 


At any rate the inference to be drawn from the fact that it, referring 
to an unsealed envelope, was not in the condition exacted by statute 
was overcome by this evidence of their court. 


The last word of the sentence, as it appears in the decision, 
is “care” and not “court.” This, of itself, shows beyond 
doubt that evidence of the care exercised by the custodian of 
the ballots was introduced, and that there was other evidence 
than the mere fact that the ballots came from the hands of the 
auditor, 

Third case—Ogg v. Glover, 83 Pac. 1030 (Kans.) 


This citation in the brief of counsel for contestant and in the 
majority report throws no light upon the matter now being 
considered, 

In the Ogg case the ballots had been introduced in evidence in 
the trial court. When the case was appealed the ballots were 
sent to the court for inspection, After the ballots had been 
introduced in evidence an attorney had them in his possession 
for a time. This was complained of. 

Note this Janguage of the court: 


The defendant claims that these ballots, from haying been for a con- 
siderable interval in the hands of persons having an interest in the 
litigation, have lost their character as evidence and should be ignored, 
The argument is made that the legislature has been at great pains to 
prevent the possibility of any tampering with the returns of an elec- 
tion, especially by providing that the ballots shall be opened only in 
the event of a contest, and then in open court or in an open session 
of the body trying the contest, and in the presence of the officer in 
whose custody they are (Laws 1903, ch. 228, sec. 4); that these pre- 
cautions are rendered wholly unavailing if, after the ballots are opened, 
they may be placed on file in a public office unsealed, and there handled 
by interested persons without official supervision. The fallacy of this 
reasoning ls apparent, It is obvious that until the ballots are opened, 
examined, and counted it is imperative that the greatest care possible 
be taken to guard against any opportunity for changing them. But 
when they have been once subjected to a eritical inspection, and espe- 
cially when they have become a part of the records of a court, there 
is ordinarily no longer the same reason for extreme precaution in that 
regard, for, their contents haying become known with certainty, there 
ig less room for the suspicion of any subsequent alteration, and their 
very character as part of the court files is a protection. In thé present 
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case if it had seemed to the commissioner to be desirable, or if either 

party had requested it, the particular ballots in controversy. might 

properly have been resealed until such time as this court should reopen 

them. But since that was not done and the ballots were treated like 

any other documents on file with the clerk, there was no impropriety 

whatever in the conduct of the plaintiff's attorneys already related. 
Fourth case—Moss v. Hunt, 40 Okla. 20 

Even a cursory reading of the citation, appearing in the 
brief of counsel for Steck and in the majority report, shows 
that it has no bearing on the question involved here. In that 
case it was alleged that the judges of the election had failed to 
perform some duty. 

But the court announced the law with reference to the ad- 
mission of ballots in evidence and the weight to be given them. 

I quote from pages 27 and 28: 

Mr. Justice Brewer, in Hudson v. Solomon (19 Kan, 177), laid down 
two cardinal rules governing elections and election contests in the 
following language: 

“(1) As between the ballots cast at an election and a canvass of 
these ballots by the election officers, the former are the primary, the 
controlling evidence. 

“(2) In order to continue the ballots controlling as evidence, it must 
appear that they have been preserved in the manner and by the officers 
prescribed in the statute, and that while in such custody they have not 
been so exposed to the reach of unauthorized persons as to afford a 
reasonable probability of their having been changed or tampered with.” 

Fifth case—Tebbe v. Smith, 108 Cal. 101 

This is the same case that is referred to in the brief of 
counsel for Steck and the majority report as Tebbe v. Smith 
(29 L. R. A. 675). In fact, the two citations are but a repeti- 
tion of the same language, one being a little fuller than the 
other. For that reason both citations will be considered to- 
gether at this time. 

The first citation is on the shifting of the burden of proof. 
In the citation the very first sentence reads: 

When a substantial compliance with the statute in respect to the 
preservation of ballots has been shown, the burden of proof shifts to 
the contestee to establish that, notwithstanding such compliance, the 
ballots had in fact been tampered with. 


It should be noted that in this very sentence the ques- 
tion of evidence with reference to the preservation of the 
ballots in order to make them admissible as evidence is touched 
upon twice. I call attention to the language: 

When a substantial compliance with the -statute in respect to the 
preservation of ballots has been shown— 


And— 
notwithstanding such compliance. 


Section 851, Code of Iowa, 1924, requires that the county 
auditor “shall carefully preserve” the ballots. 

The opinion of the court contains this language: 

While the ballots are the best evidence of the manner in which the 
electors have voted, being silent witnesses which can neither err nor 
lie, they are the best evidence only when their Integrity can be satis- 
factorily established. One who relies, therefore, upon overcoming the 
prima facie correctness of the official canvass by a resort to the bal- 
Jots must first show that the ballots as presented to the court are 
intact and genuine. Where a mode of preservation is enjoined by the 
statute proof must be made of a substantial compliance with the re- 
quirements of that mode. But such requirements are construed as 
directory merely, the object looked to being the preservation inviglate 
of the ballots. If this is established it would be manifestly unjust to 
reject them merely because the precise mode of reaching it had not 
been followed. 

Sixth case—State ex rel. Thornburg, 97 N. E. 534 

The case is correctly cited here. As printed in the report it 
reads (97 N. W.): 

It will be noticed that the citation itself recites that there was proof 
as to the conduct of the county auditor or clerk with reference to the 
preservation of the ballots. The case did not rest simply upon the 
fact that the ballots came from the hands of the custodian of the 
ballots. There is no yariance indicated from the rule that before the 
ballots are admissible as evidence it must first be shown that they 
had been carefully preserved. 

Seventh case—State v. Creston, 195 Iowa 1372 

From the way this citation is placed in the brief of counsel 
and the report of the majority, it would appear that it is 
intended to convey the idea that the case approves the other 
cases cited. This is not the fact. The question before the 
court was the charge of irregularities on the part of the holders 
of the election, and it does not relate to any question involved 
here, 
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From this analysis of all the cases cited in the report of the 
majority, it appears that no case cited sustains the contention 
of the majority. 

Mr, ASHURST. Mr. President, I have a question which I 
should like to propound. 

Mr. STEPHENS, I shall be very glad to yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then the Senator asserts it to be a fact, 
does he, that there were 67 precincts which sent in the returns 
in an unsealed packet or package, and that that was not in 
accordance eyen with the stipulation, much less the law? Is 
that true? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I dislike to interfere so much 
with these questions, but so many of the Senators do not 
seem to understand the facts. 

Mr, ASHURST. That is what I want to get at. I want to 
know how many bags, packets, or packages were unsealed. 

Mr. GEORGE. When? 

Mr. ASHURST. When they reached Washington. 

Mr. GEORGE. There were about 72 on which the seal was 
broken. 

Mr. ASHURST. There were 72 packages? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is, on which the wax was cracked off 
the string. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well. 

Mr. GEORGE. There was none off the wires, and the wire 
were sealed in every instance. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Georgia says 72. The 
Senator from Mississippi says 67. Is that correct? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Sixty-seven, I think, is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. No, Mr. President, there were 72. That was 
stated on an actual examination. : 

Mr. STEPHENS. The number was first stated as 67, I know, 

Mr. ASHURST. All right. Assume that it was either 67 
or 72. Now, then, who were the witnesses—give me the names 
of the witnesses and read the testimony of the witnesses—who 
testified that notwithstanding this open condition, this broken 
seal, the ballots could not haye been and were not tampered 
with? Give me the names of the witnesses who testified that 
these are the original ballots and could not have been tam- 
pered with, 

Mr. STEPHENS. There are no such witnesses, 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well. The State of Iowa issued its 
prima facie certificate. Are you trying to overthrow a prima 
facie certificate by showing that the evidence you produce 
could have been tampered with? You must negative that alle- 
gation. You must negative the suggestion. It will not do 
merely to say: “ Here are 67 bags. They may have been tam- 
pered with; but you ought to take the results and the votes 
contained in these packages that were open.” 

We are asked to accept 67 bags that came here in an un- 
sealed condition. I would like to haye some answer to that. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will be glad to give it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will ask the Senator from Georgia to 
pardon me. I am rather tired, I have been standing here 
a long time, and the Senator is going to speak to-morrow. 

Mr. GEORGE. On page 832 of part 2 of the hearings 1 
think the Senator will find a satisfactory explanation about 
the alleged unsealed packages. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I want to say just another word or two. 
As I said a moment ago, nobody could tell about the missing 
ballots, the number of discrepancies, and so on. Mr. Brook- 
hart himself did not know, even on the 28th day of January, 
anything about the number of precincts in which shortages 
existed. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Did the representatives of the contestant 
and contestee inspect those bags upon their receipt here? 

Mr. STEPHENS. This is what was done, as I was start- 
ing to tell a while ago: The workers, the counters, or whatever 
they may have been called, were furnished certain work 
sheets, and they were to note upon them the condition in which 
they found these various bags of ballots. They did note those 
things, and the exception to these 67 precincts is taken from 
the work sheets as set out by the counters. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. What I desire to know is as whether or 
not the representatives of the contestant and contestee in- 
spected those bags at the time of their receipt, and whether 
or not they raised any objection, or stated that their appear- 
ance was such as to indicate possibly that the ballots had 
been tampered with. 

Mr. STEPHENS. While there were attorneys employed by 
both parties, yet the work was done by laymen. It was said 
the other day that Senator Brookhart’s brother was one of 
his representatives, but the record shows that this work began 
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on the 20th day of July and that it ended the 31st day of 
August. Mr. Thomas Brookhart did not begin to work, so 
Colonel Thayer stated in his testimony, until the 15th day 
of August. So this work had been going on about 25 days. 
It was stated in the record, as I have said, that the work was 
done by laymen, and with the understanding that they should 
examine the bags, and so on, and note any defect on the 
work sheets, which were later examined by the attorneys, and 
by the attorney for Senator Brookhart brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee. Of course, the attorneys were not 
right there when the workers were going through all the mo- 
tions with respect to the handling of the bags. ‘ 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Was elther of the parties representing 
the contestant or the contestee present when they opened the 
bags? 

Mr. STEPHENS. The whole matter was in the hands of 
Colonel Thayer, who was the chief gupervisor. He had a crew 
of men and women, a great bunch of them, at work counting, 
and so on, and moving things along. I can not furnish infor- 
mation as to all the details of the transaction, because I was 
not there and did not know. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. When for the first time was objection 
raised to the receiying and the counting of the ballots in these 
alleged unsealed bags? 

Mr. STEPHENS. My recollection is that this particular 
objection was not made until perhaps January 6. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Was that before or after the count had 
been completed, except of the contested ballots which had been 
withheld? à 

Mr. STEPHENS. That was after most of the ballots had 
been counted. Of course, there were many contested ballots. 
But the tabulation had not been presented to the committee. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, In other words, this question of the pos- 
sibility—not the allegation that there was any fraud or any 
tampering with the ballots, but the bare possibility—of the 
ballots having been tampered with was not raised until after 
the count had been completed, except as to the eight or nine 
thousand ballots which were withheld. 

Mr. STEPHENS. As I stated, this matter was handled by 
laymen. The attorneys were not there. But I want to suggest 
this, as was suggested yesterday by the Senator from Missouri, 
this is not a contest between two private individuals. The 
people of the State of Iowa are interested, and vitally inter- 
ested. They have certain rights, This is not a fight between 
two lawyers representing two private parties in litigation. 
These were lawyers employed by the people of the United 
States—by this Government—to see that a fair result was 
reached; to see that the investigation was made. Steck's 
Jawyer will be paid by the Government, and that is true of 
Brookhart’s lawyer. That, in connection with the thought 
that these are not the vitally interested parties in the whole 
transaction, leads me to this conclusion, that you can not put 
a contested-election case of this kind and character upon the 
basis of an ordinary lawsuit or upon the basis of an ordinary 
contested-election case. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him there? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. The able Senator from Georgia, if I am 
correctly advised, contends that Mr. Steck has a plurality of 
about 76 votes. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir; at least that many. 

Mr. ASHURST. As I said, the able Senator from Georgia 
says that Mr. Steck has a plurality of 76 votes; but more than 
76 yotes are unaccounted for. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Three thousand five hundred and seventy. 

Mr. ASHURST. Now, then 

Mr. GEORGE. What does the Senator mean by “unac- 
counted for“ ? 

Mr. ASHURST. That that many were missing, that more 
than that were missing from the 67 bags? I want to be ad- 
vised on that. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Not 67 bags. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think it would be very much better if the 
Senator would not state things as facts, 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not stating the facts; I am asking 
for information. 

Mr. GEORGE. All that is contended in the record, if the 
Senator will permit me, is that the number of ballots recounted 
by the committee was less than the number of names appear- 
ing on the poll lists. That is ail that is meant by ballots 
being missing. That is all that is meant by shortage of 
ballots, 

Mr. ASHURST. Precisely. The able Senator 
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Mr. GEORGE. Let me finish. But we have more ballots than 
the official count out In Iowa took into consideration. We have 
counted more ballots for Mr. Steck and more ballots for 
Senator Brookhart than were counted by the managers of elec- 
tion on election day out in Iowa. So that when you talk about 
lost ballots, or missing ballots, you are talking about dis- 
crepancies between the actual ballots we have and the number 
of names on the poll lists. But there is a greater discrepancy 
between the official count and the names on the poll list. 

Mr. ASHRURST. That is the very point I wanted cleared up. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I would like to inquire, if the 
Senator will permit 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Just what significance the Senator from 
Georgia attaches to the fact that there were more ballots in 
the box than were returned by the original official canvassers. 
If there are less ballots in the box than there are names on the 
poll lists, does it not follow of necessity that there are some 
ballots missing? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no. 

Mr. WALSH. The voter's name is not put on the poll list 
until he votes. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; but if he votes, which is the higher and 
better evidence, what the voter does, or what some clerk at the 
election does? 

Mr. WALSH. All we can do is to assume that the law was 
carried out, and that when the voter voted, his name was put 
upon the poll list. 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly. 

Mr. WALSH. And we can of course assume—and it would 
not be a violent assumption at all—that the checkers did not 
keep the right count. So that we can very readily understand 
that the official returns might show a less number of votes 
than there were ballots in the box. But when we come to a 
discrepancy between the number of names on the poll list and 
the number of ballots actually in the box, it seems to me in- 
disputable either that some of the ballots got away by mistake, 
inadvertence, or something of that kind, and are not in the 
box, or else that some of the ballots put in the box had been 
taken out. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does it occur to the Senator that there 
might have been some error in the poll lists? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I can not conceive of that. 

Mr. ASHURST. You can not go behind the poll lists. 

Mr. GEORGE. We are speaking of facts. The Senator can 
not conceive of any errors being made there? 

Mr. WALSH. I can not. 

Mr. STEPHENS. There are two poll lists made. 

Mr. WALSH. There are two poll lists, and one checks 
against the other. I can not think of two clerks putting down 
on the poll lists the names of voters who did not vote. I find 
it difficult to conceive of that. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me ask the Senator this. Is it difficult 
to conceive 

Mr. WALSH. 
other. 

Mr. GEORGE. We do not know whether they check against 
each other in this case. We have had only one list here. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course; but the law requires that the check 
be made. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; the law requires two lists to be kept, 
but we have had only one here. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the reasonable presumption under 
those circumstances would be that all the ballots cast are not 
in the box, rather than that the clerks put more names on the 
poll lists than the number of yoters who actually voted. 

Mr. GEORGE. That involves the question of which is the 
better and stronger evidence—and I hope the Senator from 
Mississippi will pardon me—— 

Mr. WALSH. I would say, under those circumstances, when 
it is impossible to tell which is the better evidence that you 
could not take either, but the official count would control. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then you would have a number showing a 
bigger discrepancy that the recount. 

Mr. WALSH. That may be true; but you are obliged to 
overcome the official return, and it has to be overcome by the 
ballots in the box and the names on the poll lists, and those 
two do not agree. Under those circumstances I would say that 
you could not take either one or the other with perfect certainty 
that you were right about it, but I would say that the greater 
probability of the matter would be that the poll lists would 
give the accurate number, rather than the ballots which are 
found in the box after it comes here to the city of Washington. 

Mr. GEORGE. I would say exactly the contrary. 


And particularly as they check against each 
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Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, we want to have an execu- 
tive session, and I want to get through. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will not take the Senator’s time unduly, 
but I merely want to state my position. The whole question is, 
if there be a discrepancy in the first place, there is such a 
minor discrepancy when it is averaged between all the pre- 
einets in Iowa as to indicate no fraud, none whatever, because 
there is not an average discrepancy of more than three yotes to 
the precinct. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire what significance the Senator 
attuches to that. Here is one precinct in which, according to 
the record, there were 198 ballots short, 198 ballots less in the 
box than there were names on the poll list. Apparently both 
parties agreed that with respect to that precinct they could 
not depend upon either the ballots in the box or the poll list, 
and so the official count was taken. If we have another one 
in which there is a discrepancy of 50 ballots and another in 
which there is a discrepancy of 10 ballots and another in which 
there is a discrepancy of 1 ballot, and the average is only 12, 
of what significance is it? The Senator would not take the 
actual recount in the precinct in which there were 198 short 
nor in the precinct in which there were 50 short because the 
average throughout the State was only 12. 

Mr. STEPHENS. There is one precinct where there were 
198 ballots missing. There is another precinct where Senator 
Brookhart actually lost 89 votes. I can recall three or four 
where he lost around 20 or 22 or something like that; so there 
are numerous cases. It may be in some precincts there is a 
loss of only one. Then, as I suggested to the Senator from 
Georgia on yesterday, there were 1,068 precincts in which there 
was a variance, but whether over or under there is no show- 
ing, because the committee never had that compilation made. 
Therefore we do not know what to take as the divisor of the 
8,570 to get even the average, because we do not know how 
many precincts have too few ballots and how many precincts 
have too many. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

Mr. STEPHENS. Just a moment, if the Senator please. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think the Senator ought to invite 
me to answer a question and then let the Senator from Mon- 
tana make a speech and then not let me make a reply. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The Senator can have all the time he 
may want. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think I am entitled to it now. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. GEORGE. With reference to the ballots that were 198 
short, Senators seem to put great stress upon that, whereas 
they seem to overlook the facts about it. That was the only 
precinct, the one package of ballots which left Iowa unsealed, 
broken, with not only the package broken but the wire around 
the ballots broken. 

There was unmistakable evidence that there were probably 
some lost ballots, and since there were one-fourth of the bal- 
lots minus—that is, one-fourth less than the official count, or 
approximately one-fourth—Mr. Steck's representative and Mr. 
Brookhart's representative, the committee having nothing to 
do with it, agreed between themselves that they in that case 
could do nothing but take the official count. That was only in 
the case of two precincts that were brought from the State of 
Iowa broken. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand that perfectly well. That is to 
say, in addition to the fact that there was this shortage—— 

Mr. GEORGE. And a very great shortage. There was ac- 
tual physical evidence of the breaking. 

Mr, WALSH. There was physical evidence that in all prob- 
ability those ballots had been lost, but that is aside from the 
question which I am presenting altogether. There was that dis- 
crepancy there. Let us suppose now that they came the same 
as the other ballots did, with no physical evidence, perceptible 
at least, that there was any loss; still there was a discrepancy 
of 198 ballots between the number in the box and the number 
of names on the poll list, Would the Senator undertake to 
say that in a case of that character the recount of ballots ought 
to prevail over the official count? 

Mr. GEORGE. I would have to say the ballots are the bet- 
ter evidence. Let me put this case: Suppose in an election 
in Iowa—and this is the final test of the proposition—the 
poll books should show that 1,000,000 votes were cast, but on 
the night when you counted out your election you only found 
960,000, are you not going to count the actual ballots as the 
better evidence of what the voters did? 

Mr. STEPHENS. The ballots are the best evidence only 
when they have been properly identified and proof made as to 
their preservation. As some court has said, they may become 
the weakest kind of evidence, 
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Mr. WALSH. Yes; but that is not the case. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is the case, the test of which is the better 
evidence, 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the counters count out the number 
of ballots and the number of votes for each, and they make 
official returns of them, and the official return, of course, con- 
cludes the thing. But that is not the point. The point is 
now that we are going to try to overturn the official return, 
and we are going to overturn it by saying that there are a 
greater number of ballots or a lesser number of ballots than 
were returned. 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly. We are going to do it by examin- 
ing the ballot boxes. Assunie that the ballots have been care- 
fully preserved; assume that there has been no tampering with 
the ballots; the Senate is placed back in the exact position occu- 
pled by the election managers on the day of the election, and 
by all of the authorities and in reason the ballots are the 
higher and better evidence. If there had been tampering with 
the ballots, if there had been opportunity even for tampering 
with the ballots, then, of course, we are impeaching the 
integrity of the ballots. But if they are preserved, the contest 
body, the tribunal, in this case the Senate, is in exactly the 
position of the managers of the election on election night, 
and we are forced to the conclusion which all of the law writers 
draw and that all thinkers must draw, I think, that the bal- 
lots are the higher and better evidence of who voted. 

Let me say, and then I am through, that the poll sheet is 
made by the clerk. The voter never touches it. The voter 
does handle his ballot. He marks it and he either places it 
in the box or gives it to the manager to place in the box. It is 
upon that principle that all the law writers have agreed that if 
the ballots are properly preserved, honestly preserved, they are 
necessarily the highest and best evidence of the actual number 
of votes cast. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I always listen to the able 
Senator from Georgia with the profoundest respect, I think he 
proceeds upon an erroneous hypothesis. He has attempted to 
draw an analogy between the Senate committee, which after 
laborious work reached a conclusion, and the precinct judges 
of election. When the judges under the Senator's conclusion 
sit down to accomplish their task there is no prima facie to be 
overthrown. They have counted the ballots, They have issued, 
or the State of Iowa, in accordance with their count, has issued, 
its certificate; so when the committee sits it does not sit com- 
parably to the original counters. There is a prima facie to be 
overthrown. The able Senator from Georgia, it seems to me, 
falls into error when he argues that the prima facie, the certifi- 
cate, can be overthrown by absent ballots, 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then I do the Senator an injustice, of 
course unwittingly, 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, 


Mr. ASHURST. I withdraw that statement, then. The ma- 
jority report requests us to belleve that the proof shifts during 
the course of the examination, and we were asked to consider, 
on page 8, Ferguson v. Henry, some expression of a court to 
the effect that there is a time when the proof shifts. But 
unfortunately that case has been overruled three or four times. 

Mr. GEORGE. But I have not cited that case. 

Mr. ASHURST. I know the Senator from Georgia has not 
cited it. He is too good a lawyer to do that. The able Senator 
from Georgia would not do that. But, nevertheless, we are 
asked in this report written by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway] to consider and to pass upon a law question, and to 
show that the proof shifts from time to time he has cited a case 
that has been expressly overruled. 

Here is the law as I understand it: After the prima facie 
has been issued in the shape of a certificate of election then the 
burden of proof falls upon the contestant, even as I put my 
hand upon the Official Reporter here at my side. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. ASHURST. And that burden, after having fallen upon 
the contestant, rests upon him aH the way through. He is not 
permitted to say some ballots were absent which, if they had 
been gathered in and if they had been counted, would have been 
for him. 

It is quite an act of temerity for anybody here, even the able 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa], to argue the law with the 
able Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; do not say that. 

Mr, ASHURST. I am in no mood for flattery this afternoon, 
but I say that the diligent Senator has labored and he has 
5 faithfully, as he always does. He is a great credit to 
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Georgia lived up to her high place when she sent him here, 
and she will do herself and her country great good and value 
if she sends him back. But after his great labors, after much 
doubt, he finds 78 majority for Mr. Steck. Now, after he has 
labored he finds 78 majority with 3,300 ballots missing; that is 
to say, a discrepancy of 3,300 ballots between what was made 
by the prima facie and what is in the box, and he asks me to 
send a Senator out through yonder door on such testimony or 
lack of testimony. No; I will not do that. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am glad the Senator concluded by saying a 
discrepancy of approximately 3,300 votes, because I do not 
think there is any shortage of ballots. But if there is a short- 
age of ballots, there is not a moral doubt on earth that the Sen- 
ate comes back finally into the same shoes occupied by the elec- 
tion managers out in Iowa. It is true that there is a prima 
facie case that they are right. It is true the presumption is 
they are right. It is true that that remains the presumption 
throughout. But the only way we can test whether they are 
right is to do exactly what they did on election day, and if we 
find a conflict between the names entered by the clerks of elec- 
tion and the actual ballots that the voters put in the box, the 
actual ballot is the higher and better and more trustworthy 
evidence, 

In the nature of things, the one big question in this case, 
and there is but one, is to see whether or not there is a show- 
ing of a proper preservation of the ballots here in point of 
fact. On that point I concede, of course, that Senators may 
very seriously differ, but if we concede that we have the bal- 
lots and if we concede that they have been properly safe- 
guarded, there is no rule either of law or of logic or morals 
that will not permit us to count the actual ballots and that 
will bind us by the names that are merely entered upon the 
poll list. The ballots are the higher and better evidence of 
the actual number of votes cast. 

Mr. ASHURST. I can not agree with the Senator, with due 
deference. I think the reasoning of the able Senator from 
Montana is the correct and the safe reasoning, to wit, that 
when a discrepancy appears, we should have recourse to the 
poll list. Only one was brought in. Why were not both poll 
lists brought in? But one was brought here, and there are 
two. They could have been checked one against the other. 
Had the Senator been in private life and had he been an at- 
torney for the contestant, the able Senator would have brought 
here both of the poll lists. Then the able Senator's first move 
in his case would haye been to put witnesses on the stand 
to proye that those are the ballots and that those boxes could 
not have been tampered with. He would have explained how 
this bag was opened and shown that there was no reasonable 
probability of the ballots having been tampered with. That has 
not been shown. ‘The best we can say, the best that can be 
done is to say it is a mere guess, and we will guess one man 
out of the Senate and another man in. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I do not think so. When the ballots 
were brought to Washington and the proposition was made to 
count them, it makes no difference who made it, with Senator 
Brookhart here present and Mr. Steck here present through 
their proper representatives, neither Steck nor Brookhart can 
consent to count those ballots and participate in counting those 
ballots, thereby robbing the other party of the opportunity of 
presenting proof that he could then have offered that they had 
been properly brought here and had been properly preserved, 
and thereafter say that they were not properly here for us to 
count, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GEORGE. I hope the Senator will let me conclude my 
statement. 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly, I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then when we count the ballots and find 
from an actual count of the ballots an actual result, and ascer- 
tain that there is a slight discrepancy in some of the precincts 
between the number of ballots and the names on the poll Lists, 
the question presented is, How are we to regard that conflict 
and how are we to settle it? It is the universal rule of elec- 
tions that we shall not throw out an entire election and nullify 
all that has been done if any method remains for settling the 
conflict. In the State of Iowa the law provides what shall be 
done when there are more ballots in the box than there are 
names on the poll lists. 2 

It recognizes unmistakably the general proposition and au- 
thority, if there are less, that the higher and better and more 
trustworthy evidence shall be recognized as to what the vote 
actually was. To the extent that the ballots in the box exceed 
the names on the poll lists a legislative exception is made and 
specific directions given by the law of Iowa. If the ballots 


have been honestly put into the box, if they have been hon- 
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estly preserved, and carefully preserved, It there has been no 
tampering with those ballots, if that proof is conceded—I am 
stating it now in the hypothetical sense—and when we look 
into the box and find fewer ballots than there are names ap- 
pearing on the poll list, we are driven to an election between 
two classes of evidence. We settle that, as we settle all ques- 
tions of human evidence, by the rule of trustworthiness— 
which method is more likely to reflect the truth. As a light 
upon that—though it is not binding upon the Senate, of 
course—there may be considered how the courts have usually 
regarded the question; whether they have usually and gener- 
ally and almost universally considered the ballots themselves to 
be the higher and better evidence or whether they have con- 
sidered the poll lists to be the higher and better evidence. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, let me inquire of the Senator, 
Can he refer us to any authority where that question was actu- 
ally considered? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir; I will undertake to do that to- 
morrow. 

Mr, ASHURST. I shall be glad to listen to the Senator. 
I haye listened to the Senator's very lucid and clear exposition 
of his own view. Admitting the strength of the Senator's posi- 
tion—the Senator does not take a weak position and never 
weakly maintains any position—I think the erroneous hypoth- 
esis upon which the Senator, with great deference, I will say 
to him, has proceeded is that, quite naturally—we all might do 
it—he has assumed that this could be treated as a contest over 
property. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I did not so assume. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well. I am glad to hear the Senator 
say so. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am sorry that the Senator obtained that 
impression. Right on that point, I said yesterday that I recog- 
nized the public interest in this case. But let me state the 
case. According to the official returns more than 446,000 
people voted for Steck, and according to the official returns 
just a little more than 446,000—about 700 more—yoted for 
Brookhart. Therefore the people of Iowa are not represented 
exclusively in the case by either one of these gentlemen, but 
the people of Iowa are represented by both of them and prima 
facie by the one who is holding the certificate of the State. 
The public interest is the real interest involved in the case. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well; it is quite refreshing to know 
that the able Senator, as I expected him to do, treats this not 
as a mere contest over property, because the courts have held 
that an office, or the right to hold an office, is not a property 
right. Whatever else it may be—a great honor and carrying 
with it some emoluments—it is not a property right. Since 
that be true, who is it that binds me by any stipulation? Who 
binds the Senate by a stipulation? When the Senate com- 
mittee comes here—able lawyers, quite legalistic, as we expect 
them to be, fresh from the bar—we have a right to say to them, 
“Ample funds were placed at your disposal; you had plenary 
power; where are the witnesses who testified that this short- 
age is a harmless error? Where are the witnesses who testi- 
fied that this shortage "—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Will not the Senator do like the courts make 
the lawyers do, say “the shortage, as I contend” ? 

Mr. ASHURST. We can not do that in the Senate; we 
might do it in the courts, but we can not do it here, in my 
judgment. However, Mr. President, I have detained the Sen- 
ate too long. I thank the Senator for his permission to inter- 
rupt him. 

Mr, GEORGE. Mr, President, let me cite an authority, be- 
cause the Senator from Montana asked me to do so. It is 
general, but I will undertake to cite a specific authority to- 
morrow if the question arises, although I do not want to go 
into a reading of the law. I quote from McCrary on Elections, 
which is a recognized standard work: 


502. It is undoubtedly the policy of the law not to throw too many 
obstacles in the way of investigating the correctness and bona fides 
of election returns. On this polnt the court in Reed v. Kneass very 
justly observes : 

“The true policy, to maintain and perpetuate the vote by ballot, is 
found in jealously guarding its purity, in placing no fine-drawn meta- 
physical obstructions in the way of testing election returns charged 
as false and fraudulent, and in insuring to the people by a jealous, 
vigilant, and determined investigation of election frauds that there 
is a saving spirit in the public tribunals charged with such investiga- 
tions, ready to do them justice if their suffrages have been tampered! 
with by frand or misapprehended through error.” 


The following section—and that is all I shall read—is as 
follows: , 
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503. The returns and other election papers, though conclusive upon 
the canvassers, may be impeached upon a quo warranto or other form 
of contested election. The very guestion to be determined in such a 
contest is frequently the truthfulness and reliability of the returns, 
poll books, etc., and the duty of the tribunal trying the case is to 
ascertain, not who was returned as elected, but who was in fact 
elected, 


And following section 503 of the last edition, I believe, of 
McCrary on Elections there will be found any number of gen- 
eral authorities stating that, if the ballots have been properly 
preserved and securely kept, they are the higher and better eyi- 
dence. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I had hoped to discuss 
several other matters—to call attention to the shortage of 3,570 
ballots, the fact that the committee was inconsistent in adopt- 
ing one rule in one matter and another rule in a similar mat- 
ter, the shortage of ballots in the fiye precincts referred to 
in the hearings, and to lay greater stress upon the rights of 
the States. But, owing to the many interruptions, I have 
already occupied the floor for more than five hours, so I shall 
simply say that I am firmly conyinced that Senator Brookhart 
was legally elected, and I shall yote accordingly. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Hal- 
tigan, one of its clerks, anncunced that the House had passed 
without amendment the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 37) author- 
izing the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with Territories 
and other possessions of the United States under the provisions 
of sections 3, 4, and 5 of the act of Congress entitled “An act 
to provide for the protection of forest lands, for the reforesta- 
tion of denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, 
and for other purposes, in order to promote the continuous pro- 
duction of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor.” 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 7378) providing for the holding of terms of the 
United States district court at Lewistown, Mont., in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


H. R. 7378. An act providing for the holding of terms of the 
United States district court at Lewistown, Mont., was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN SEEDS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2465) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to regulate foreign commerce by 
prohibiting the admission into the United States of certain 
adulterated grain and seeds unfit for seeding purposes,” ap- 
proved August 24, 1912, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. NORRIS. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives, ask for a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Goonrne, Mr. McNary, and Mr. Smirnm conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE STATE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9795) making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice and for the judi- 
ciary, and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendments, agree to the conference asked by the 
House, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Smoor, Mr. Boram, Mr. OvER- 
MAN, and Mr. Harris conferees on the part of the Senate. 


RECESS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 8, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, April 7, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, the majesty of Thy 
power is hidden in the framework of the universe; Thy image 
is in the mind of man and Thy marvelous love is made mani- 
fest in the message of Jesus Christ, our Lord. O Saviour, bless 
us with Thy love and mercy, for there is no mightler or holier 
affection that can cleanse our divided hearts. Show us more 
and more the Father in His beauty; leave us not to our own 
devices and correct our own unheeding ways. Deliver us from 
the poverty of self-satisfaction and lift us above the false 
ideals of a materialistic life. May the great worid find its good 
will and cooperation in the divine Teacher, who brought peace 
for all mankind. May the precepts of Thy Holy Word be our 
daily guide. Do Thou supply, O Holy Spirit, the deepest needs 
of our souls, until the shadows lengthen and we can work no 
more, and life is over. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 


Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a short state- 
ment from the Patient Body of the National Sanatorium, Ten- 
nessee, in regard to the Veterans“ Bureau legislation now 
pending. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following 
statement from the patient body of the National Sanatorium, 


Tenn.: 
NATIONAL SANATORIUM, TENNESSEE, April 1, 1926. 


Hon. GORDON BROWNING, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BROWNING: Immediately upon receipt of advico 
from Washington that the bill concerning a permanent rate for tuber- 
eulars had been reported from the Veterans’ Affairs Committee carry- 
ing a provision of $35 per month for a period of five years for ar- 
rested cases a mass meeting of the patients of this institution was 
held in order to determine whether it was their wish to continue their 
fight for a life rating for tuberculars or to be satisfied with the bill 
as reported. Inasmuch as the contention for a life rating originated 
at this institution, and feeling that such a rating was only com- 
mensurate with our handicap, it was unanimously agreed that we would 
not change our position at this time. This decision, we are glad to 
note, is in accordance with your plans. 

After considerable discussion it was finally agreed that a committee, 
composed of three representatives of each of the World War organiza- 
tions at this institution (Disabled American Veterans, American Le- 
gion, Veterans of Foreign Wars), be elected to represent the entire 
patient body. Said committee to use every means possible for the 
enactment of legislation calling for a $50 life rating for tuberculars. 

At the first meeting of this committee the fact was brought out that 
there was some misunderstanding by the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and possibly by some Members of Congress, concerning the 
position taken by some tubercular veterans relative to the extension 
of time for vocational training; also concerning the position taken by 
the patients of this institution regarding the transfer of the nations! 
soldiers’ homes to the control of the Veterans’ Bureau. In order 
that this situation may be clarified, we feel that it is only just that 
we try to correct these misapprehensions, 

First we shall deal with the activities of the patients of this insti- 
tution regarding waiving claim for vocational training and designating 
a preference for a permanent rate. Some time ago a petition was 
circulated among the patients requesting them to sign if they were 
willing to waive their claim, as tuberculars, for vocational training. 
This petition was signed by a great majority of them. It seems there 
has been some misunderstanding regarding this move. We were not 
asking that training as a whole be discontinued, but realizing that 
vocational training for tuberculars has proven an immense expense to 
the Government, with only a few being able to carry out their sched- 
ule, we were willing to sacrifice our training in an effort to strengthen 
our claim for a permanent rate, In this way we felt that we were 
showing a willingness to yield some ground and a willingness to help 
cut down the expenses of the Government, which seems to be the 
desire of the present administration, and at the same time we would 
get adequate relief. Too, some may have gotten the idea that in 
waiving claim for training and asking for a permanent rate we have 
lost all ambition and consider ourselves helpless for the remainder of 
our lives. 
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The proposition that we are advancing is not based upon any sym- 
pathetic attitude that may be held for us as disabled ex-service men. 
but it is based upon actual facts that have been presented from time 
to time to the Committee on Veterans Legislation. 

You will note that our position deals with tuberculars only. 

Second, we understand there is an idea in Washington that the 
patients of this institution have fought placing the national soldiers’ 
homes under the jurisdiction of the Veterans’ Bureau. This conclu- 
sion was probably drawn after reading an editorial in the Mountain 
Branch Vet published at this institution ander a recent date. This 
editorial was not edited by a World War veteran nor by a representa- 
tive of either of the three World War veterans’ organizations, but was 
rather an opinion of the editor himself, as the World War men have 
made no expression concerning their wishes in this matter. 

If any prejudice has arisen against our claim for a permanent rating 
on account of misconstrued statements, we trust that these explana- 
tions will clearly and satisfactorily show our position on these ques- 
tions. 

Assuring you that we are very appreciative of your efforts in our 
behalf, we are 

Respectfully yours, 
W. T. RUTLEDGE, Chairman. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the civil service retire- 
ment bill. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman's own remarks? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
in connection with the proposed amendments liberalizing the 
civil service retirement act I have obtained some very interest- 
ing and helpful tables and statements showing the practical 
operation of this law which I feel will be of interest to Mem- 
bers of the House when they come to consider the proposed 
liberalized bill; therefore, under my leave to extend my re- 
marks I herewith insert the following information: 

Statement, by fiscal years, showing the amount contributed to the otvil- 


service retirement aud disability fund, the interest and profits ao- 
amou 


cruing to the fund, and the tot 


There has been a steady increase in the contributions made to the 
retirement fund by the employees and to the interest and profits derived 
from investments. In 1921 the contributions were $12,513,636.69; in 
1925 they were $17,905,070.98. The interest and profits were $72,- 
752.68 in 1921; in 1925 they were $2,123,796.71. The total yearly 
receipts into the fund, including both contributions and interest and 
profits, increased from 512,586,369.37 in 1921 to $20,028,867.69 in 
1925. 

tatement, scal ra, showing the nt 1 ities, 
Statem fi 5 ng amou: E ami ee the 


amount paid in unds, and the balance in ervice retire- 
ment and disability fund at the end of each year 


The balance in the fund has increased 362 per cent in four years. 
The Treasury Department estimates that there will be $52,000,000 
in the fund at the end of the fiscal year 1926. 


yo 8 the fund: 

AL Se Ll} Li Ea eee Se nee SEE ee 10 

TTT 19.398.308. t 
n TE 84, 560, 611. 44 


The amount of refunds of contributions made to persons separated 
from the service increased each year up to the year 1924. In 1925 the 
amount was less than in either of the two preceding years. This 
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would seem to indicate that the peak has been reached. While the 
number of persons who received refunds has decreased from 70,580 in 
1922 to 36,989 in 1925. the average amount of each refund has in- 
creased from $12.37 in 1921 to $73.86 in 1925. The decrease in number 
will be balanced by the increase in amount. 


Statement, by fiscal years, showing the amount of annuities paid, the 
amount of interest and profits derived from the investments of the 
civil-sercice retirement and disability fund, the amount of interest 


paid on refunds, the net amount of interest end profits, and the per- 
8 ah annuities that could have been paid from such interest 
and profits 


$40, 111. 12 
107, 904. 39 


5, 349, 620, 05 | 463, 214. 79 


The net interest and profits on the invested fund (after deducting 
interest paid on refunds) has increased from $72,752.68 in 1921 to 
$1,952,724.85 in 1925, Had the net proñts been used in the payment 
of annuities they would have paid 2.8 per cent of the annulties of 
1921, rapidly increasing, year by year, until in 1925 they would bave 
paid 31.3 per cent of the annuities paid in that year. 


Statement, by fiscal years, showing the number retired during the year, 
the number dying during the year, and the number remaining on the 


roll at the end of the year 
Number | Number | Number 
died 


The number retired has decreased in each fiscal year since 1923, 
while the number who died during cach fiscal year has steadily in- 
creased from 274 in 1921 to 943 in 1925. 


Statement, by fiscal years, showing the number retired for age, the num- 
Agran for disability, and the total number retired 


1 Of the number retired for age, 809 were re’ under the provisions of the amenda- 
tory act of Sept. 22, 1922, on account of Involuntary separation from the service, 


During the operation of the law 12,262 persons have been retired for 
age, of which number 869 were retired under the provisions of the 
amendatory act of September 22, 1922, on account of involuntary sepa- 
ration from the service, and 2,908 on account of disability, 

Statement showing the number of annuitants on the roll at the end 


of each fiscal year, the numerical increase, and the percentage of 
increase 


In June, 1922, the scope of the law was increased by the inclusion 
of certain unclassified laborers and other employees theretofore ex- 
cluded. This resulted in a considerable increase of the number of re- 
tirements during the fiscal year 1923. Since 1923 the percentage of 
increase has steadily declined from 23.2 per cent in that year to 18 
per cent in 1924 and 10.8 per cent in 1928. s 


1926 


Statement showing the number of annuitants who died during each 
fiscal year, the numerical increase, and the percentage of increase 


Statement, by fiscal years, showing the number and percentage of 
rial idee on the reitrement roll, by the amount of annuity 
received 


Fiscal year 


Number receiving 
annum annuities 


Lehn nnd. . 
Between $180 and $360. -| 1,2 

Between $360 and 8432. 
Between $432 and $504 
Between $504 and 706 of 
Between $576 and 8648. 

n $648 and $720, 


It is interesting to note the number of persons who receive an- 
nuities at the various rates. In the year 1925, 124 annuitants re- 
ceived less than $180 per annum, 50 cents per day. It is also inter- 
esting to know that the number of these stingily paid annuitants in- 
creased from 57 in 1923, the first year statistics are available, to 98 
in 1924 and 124 in 1925. 

The annuity roll of 1925 shows that 124 persons receive less than 
$180 per year, which is less than 50 cents per day; 1,937 receive less 
than $360 per year, which is less than $1 per day; 7,544 receive less 
than $720 per year; while only 4,145 receive the maximum of $720 per 
year. 

Expressed in percentages those receiving less than $720 per annum 
embrace 64.6 per cent of the annuity roll, while those receiving the 
maximum annuity of $720 per annum are 35.4 per cent of the roll. 

That the number receiving the maximum annuity of $720 per annum 
is relatively stationary is shown by the fact that this class of an- 
nuitants embraced 86.8 per cent of the annuity roll in 1923, 36.1 per 
cent in 1924, and 35.4 per cent in 1925. 


Average annual annuity paid 


For the De year: 

RE ra re a la nen ence — $568. 44 
1922, 3884.48, dere ꝗ¶—24L 3. 96 
4928, 588184, . ĩð . ĩðͤ v —•— — 12.84 
1924, $546.30, deres. _____ ._______..___—....~ 5.34 
1925, $544.64, decrease. —iMĩ[0E 1. 66 

Total decrease in the average annuit 23. 80 


Contrary to all expectations, the average annual annuity paid has 
steadily decreased every year. While the decrease has been small, it 
has been constant. In no year since the law has been in operation 
has the annuity paid been as great as it was in the preceding year. 


RETENTION BEYOND RETIREMENT AGB 


Statistics pertaining to retirements and refunds of deductions will 
be found in reports of the Commissioner of Pensions, but those relative 
to continuances are entirely within the province of the Civil Service 
Commission, 

Continuances in service beyond retirement age under the act of May 
22, 1920, by fiscal years: 


First continuances approved 
Second continuances approved 
Third continuances approved — Peni 


Total number approved 
Requests disapproved___.....-.--.--.- 


kine by death of those con- 


Total terminations — 

Per cent terminated of those continued. 
Total employees retired for age plus 
employees continued 
Per cent continued of those of or be- 
yond retirement age 
Number serving — retirement 
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Continuances beyond retirement age are authorized in two-year 
perlods. At the end of the two-year period an employee must be 
again continued or dropped. The second and third continuances 
swell the figures in the table for 1923 and 1925. The services of 
303, or 4.5 per cent of the 6,682 who were continued, terminated by 
death. The services of 2,957, or 44.25 per cent, terminated otherwise, 
leaving 3,422, or 51.21 per cent, still in the service. 

That employees of retiring age do not want to retire is shown by 
the number of continuances granted. There has been a total of 9.267 
continuances granted to employees beyond the retiring age since the 
retirement law became effective. 

On June 30, 1925, there was continued in active service 50.06 per 
cent of those of or beyond retirement age. That more than one-half 
of the employees eligible for retirement have been continued in the 
service shows more conclusively than any argument can that employees 
will not retire under present conditions unless forced to do so. 


Statement showing the amount of annuities paid during each fiscal 
year, the increase each year, and the percentage of increase 


That the increase in the yearly payments of annuities is rapidly 
slowing up is shown by the fact that the annuities paid in 1922 were 
61.7 per cent greater than In 1921; in 1923 they were only 18.5 per 
cent greater than in 1922; in 1924 they were only 14.7 per cent 
greater than in 1923; while in 1925 they had fallen to 9.5 per cent 
greater than in 1924. 

Statement, by fiscal years, showing the number of refunds paid, their 


average value, the number drawing interest, and the amount of 
inlerest paid 


Total 


The enormous turnover in the service is sharply brought out by the 
fact that 238,217 refunds have been paid to persons who have been 
separated from the service since the retirement law became effective. 


Statement, by fiscal years, showing the average age, years of service, 
‘and total years of service of annuitants on the roll s 


e the rll 
Anh a 69.8 69.9 
those retired for TLT 7L8 
60.0 60.3 
Peer oT ee L Poors 23.4 27.7 
— — 23.8 22 
25.2 25.6 
Total 
2 all on the roll 653 | 324,268 
retired for a aye- 256, 192 274, 444 
Of those retired for bi 43, 461 49, 822 


1 No statistics available. 

The 11,689 annuitants on the retirement roll at the close of the last 
fiscal year, June 30, 1925, rendered a total service of 324,266 years; 
but as service beyond 30 years confers no benefit, 31,428 years went for 


naught, and the annuities were computed on 292,838 years, During 
this same fiscal year these annuitants drew $6,235,830.16 in annuities. 
This indicates that the annuities for the year cost $19.24 for each year 
of service rendered, or $1.60 for each month, or 5y cents for each day. 

It is thus evident that retirement last year cost about 5 cents a day 
for each day’s service of the annuitants on the roll. An allowance of 
10 cents a day for each day of service would have brought the average 
annuity up to about $1,000 a year. 

Owing to the elimination of 31,428 years of service, the average allow- 
able service of those on the roll was 25.05 years instead of 27.7 years. 

The average age of annuitants has decreased only six-tenths of a 
year, or approximately seven months. In 1922 it was 70.5 years; in 
1925, it was 69.9 years, This average age is high in view of the fact 
that railway postal clerks retire at 62, and other postal employees to- 
gether with mechanics at 65, and of the further fact that employees 
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‘involuntarily separated from the service who are 55 years of age and 1 This period, 10 years, is too long, and in view of the great reduction 


have served for 15 years are entitled to retirement under the amenda- 
tory act of September 22, 1922, 809 have been so retired. The average 
years of service of all on the roll is 27.7 years. This indicates that any 
legislation which will require 30 years of service to secure a benefit 
will not reach an unduly large number of persons. 

The most significant fact brought out by an analysis of the service 
of the annuitants is that the 11,689 annuitants on the roll on June 30, 
1925, rendered 324,266 years of service. During that year these 
annuitants were paid $6,235,830.16. in annuities. This was a cost of 
$19.24 for each year of service, or a bonus or gratuity of less than 

820 a year for 28 years of faithful service at a low salary. Surely 
this is not excessive benevolence, 


Annuitants on the retirement roll 
of service and average salaries 


of June 30, 1925, classified by years 
{dip las years of service 


3 


2/8 | 8 | & J388 

a 8 EAA 2 
8 81888182 ra 
38388888 
a S AAA AA o 

70% 04 31| 18| 10 624 

45 19| 12 4 569 

1844 4 83 18 12} 7 475 

21 77 74 66; 43) 21; 7 602 

3 48 20 10 10 1% $93 

j 45 373 

32 18| 12 33| 632 

27 3) 34) 21 1 432 
Hs 5) 1 251 
49| 809 30 20 10 419 

22 39| 22 18) 11 331 
1 2 14) 0 258 
3 101 47 6 17 15 407 
si| % 48) 2 10 9 375 

20 1 9] 8 262 
55 9 71) 44) 825 
33 38 31 23 569 
13 | 46) 24 47 
1 17 21 424 
12 oh 417 
1 37| 19) 15/32 47 
27 14) 8 280 

24 15| 13| 295 

19) 13) 7) 227 

12 10 15 100 

7 12 11 197 

11 7 8 147 

42 12 

3 17 %8 

1| 16] 80 

4/13 92 

j 7| 67 

2} 12 73 

6| 6| 5 

13| 45 

11 6 a 

ol 9] 29 

2| 5| 29 

8| 31| 110 

1/830)11, 689 

6, 442 


A study of the years of service and salary received is instructive. 
There is an idea existing in the minds of many that if the annuity is 
raised to $1,200 per annum all the annuitants will be paid that amount 
at once. In the first place, only 830 of the annuitants received an 
average salary of $1,800 during the last 10 years of service, and only 
506 of these had 30 years or more of service. Should the maximum 
annuity be based on an average annual salary of $1,600 and 30 years 
of service, it would reach only 1,071 annuitants who were on the roll 
on June 30, 1925. 

THE AVERAGE SALARY BASIS USED 


Under the provisions of the present retirement law the annulty is 
based on the average salary for the last 10 years of allowable service. 


8888888888882 
SSSSSSSSSS SSS 


In purchasing power of the dollar since 1918 the salary basis should 
not cover more than 5 years of service, and might with justice even 
be less than 5 years. 

Other retirement systems as a rule use a much shorter service term. 
Germany, Norway, Portugal, the Netherlands, Massachusetts, and Chi- 
cago use the salary paid at time of retirement; Great Britain, the 
average salary for the last three years of service; Belgium, Denmark, 
Argentina, Connecticut, Maine, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Boston, and.Philadelphia, the average salary for the last five years of 
service; France, the average salary for the last six years of service. 
In fact, only three systems appear to use the 10-year period, namely, 
Canada, the city of New York, and the United States. To summarize, 


out of the 21 systems examined the salary of the service periods used 
is as follows: 


— 
Omoa 


It is thus apparent that 17 out of the 21 retirement systems exam- 
ined, all available, use a service period of five years or less. 


OPTIONAL AGE OF RETIREMENT 


The retirement systems of the various countries, States, and cities 
fix the optional age for retirement as follows: 


At 55 years of age: Chicago and France for the “ active branch“ of 
the service, 

At 60 years of age: Great Britain, Portugal, Italy, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New York City, Philadelphia City 
and County, Boston and Suffolk County, and France for the “ sedentary 
branch“ of the service. 

At 65 years of age: Canada, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Con- 
necticut. 

No age limit set: Massachusetts grants voluntary retirement after 
35 years of service, regardless of age; and Maine retirement after 25 
years of service, without age restrictions, 


RETIREMENT CREDIT SHOULD BE GIVEN FOR THE MONTHS AS WELL AS 
FOR THE YEARS OF SERVICE 


All the employees should have credit not only for the years of serv- 
ice, but also for the months. Under the existing law most of the 
employees lose credit for a part of their service, the loss varying from 
1 to 35 months, 

Under the provisions of Senate bill 3011 credit is given for all the 
years of service; but in considering service less than a year periods of 
less than six months are disregarded and periods over six months are 
counted as a year. Under this plan the inequalities are not eliminated; 
they are actually increased. To illustrate: An employee with an 
average salary of $1,800 and a service of 29 years 5 months 29 days 
will receive an annuity of $1,160, while another employee having the 
same salary with a service of 29 years 6 months 1 day will receive an 
annuity of $1,200. Here the difference is $40 a year. If both an- 
nuitants live 10 years, the favored one will draw $400 more annuity 
than the other. That is too much difference in annuity for a difference 
of only two days in service. 

This inequality can easily be eliminated by allowing credit for the 
months as well as for the years of service. In this way no one will 
receive credit for a service not rendered, and all will receſve credit for 
the service actually rendered, H. R. 3830 contains a proviso which will 
remedy this inequality (sec. 6), 

The following table shows what the annuities would be for from 1 
to 11 months, inclusive, using a service period of 29 years with the 
months added and the salaries $1,200, $1,500, and $1,800. For pur- 
poses of comparison, the annuities under the present law and under 
Senate bill 3011 are included in the table. The odd days of service 
ean be ignored without working an injustice. 

Table showing the amount of the annuities under the present law 
under Senate bill 3011 and under a new proviso in which credit for the 
months as well as the years is included: 


$773.28 | $773.28 | $648.00 | $966.72 | $966.72 | $648.00 | $1, 160. 04 

773.28 | 775.56 | 648.00] 966.72) 969.48) 648. 00 1,160.04 

778.28 | 777.84 | 648.00] 966.72) 972. 648.00 1, 160. 04 

773.28 | 780.00 | 648.00] 066,72) 975.00 648. 00 1,160.04 1 
773.28 | 782.28} 648.00] 966.72] 977. 76 648.00) 1,160.04 1, 173. 36 
773.28 | 784.44) 648.00] 966.72) 980. 648.00 1,160.04 1,176.72 
800.04] 786.72] 648.00} 999.06] 983.28) 648. 00 1,200.00 1, 179. 96 
800.04 | 788.88 | 648.00] 900.96] 986.16) 648. 00 1,200.00 1, 183. 32 
800.04 | 791.16 | 648.00) 999.96 | 988.96) 64800] 1,200.00 1, 186. 68 
800.04 | 793.32] 648.00] 999.98 | 901.68) 648.00 1,200.00 1, 190. 04 
800.04 | 795,60] 648.00 999. 90 994. 44 048. 00 1, 200. 00 1, 193. 28 
800. 04 797.76 | 648. 00 099.96 | 997.20) 64800] 1, 200 00 1, 196. 64 
800.04 | 800. 04] 720.00) 999.96) 999.96) 720.00 1, 200 00 1, 200. 00 
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Table showing yearly, monthly, and daily increases in annuities under Senate bill $011 


= 
aC} 
=i 


Average salary for tho last 10 years of ser vice 


Years of service 


$240 $800 $900 $1, 000 $1,600 | $1,800 
88. 00 316.00 $20.00) 828.67 $30.00] $33.33] $40.00 $173.33 | $240.00 
67 1. 33 1.67 222 2.50 2.78 33 14. 44 20.00 
02 - 04 . 06 07 „08 -09 1i „48 67 
9.60 19.20 24. 00 32, 00 36. 00 40. 00 43. 00 208. 00 288. 00 
„80 1.69 2.00 2.67 3.0 3. 33 4.00 17, 33 24.00 
0 -05 07 . 09 10 11 „13 5⁰ 80 
11.20 22.40 28.00 N. 33 42.00 46. 67 56. 00 242. 67 338. 00 
903 1.87 2.33 3.11 3.50 3.89 4.67 20. 22 28.00 
05 09 0 10 12 13 -16 . 67 - 93 
12. 80 25. 60 32. 00 42.67 48. 00 53. 35 64.00 277. 33 384. 00 
1.07 213 2.67 3.58 4.00 4.45 5. 33 2.11 32. 00 
-04 07 00 12 13 15 -18 77 1.07 
14. 40 28. 80 36. 00 48.00 54. 00 60. 00 72.00 312. 00 432.00 
1. 20 2.40 3.00 4.00 4.50 5. 00 6. 00 25. 00 36.00 
64 0³ 10 13 15 17 20 87 1.20 
16. 00 32. 00 40. 00 53. 33 60. 00 66. 67 80. 00 346. 00 480. 00 
1.33 267 3.33 4.44 5.00 5. 50 6.67 28. 83 40. 00 
-04 . 09 11 15 17 10 22 0 1.33 


Table showing increases in annuities under Senate bill S011, using the divisor 40 instead of 45 


Average salary last 5 years of service 


Years of ser vice 
$240 $600 $800 $1,600 
818.00 $36.00) $45.00] $60.00] $67.50 $90. 00 $240. 00 
1.50 3.00 3.75 5.00 5.63 7. 50 20.00 
. 05 10 13 17 19 25 1, 67 
21. 60 43.20 54. 00 72,00 81. 00 108. 00 288. 00 
1.80 3.60 4.50 6.00 6.75 9.00 24. 00 
-05 12 15 2⁰ 2 30 5⁵ 80 
25. 20 50. 40 63. 00 84.00 94. 50 23.00 00 336. 00 
2.10 4.20 5.25 7.00 7.88 10. 50 58 28.00 
* 14 18 2 25 .35 . 59 .B 
28. 80 57. 60 72. 00 96.00 | 108,00 144. 00 00 384. 00 
2. 40 4. 80 6.00 8.00 9.00 12.00 00 32, 00 
08 -16 20 27 80 40 B 1.07 
32. 40 64. 80 81, 00 108.00 | 121. 50 162. 00 - 00 432. 00 
2.70 5.40 6.75 9.00 10. 13 13. 50 75 36. 00 
-09 .18 2 30 34 45 8 1.20 
36. 00 72.00 90. 00 120. 00 135.00 180. 00 . 00 480. 00 
3.00 6.00 7.50 10.00 11.25 15.00 50 40.00 
-10 20 25 33 37 -50 OL 1.33 
Table showing the increase in annuities by using the divisors 45 and 40 
$600 $300 $1,200 $1,600 $1,800 
$8.00} $16.00) $20.00) 828.67 830.00 $33.33 | $40.00 $173.33 | 3240.00 
18.00 36. 00 45.00 60. 00 67. 50 75.00 90.00 240 00 2.2222. 
9. 60 19. 20 24.00 32,00 35, 00 40. 00 48. 00 208. 00 288.00 
21, 60 43, 20 54. 00 72.00 81.00 90. 00 108. 00 288. 00 2... 
11.20 22. 40 28. 00 37.33 42.00 46. 67 56.00 242. 67 336. 00 
25, 20 50. 40 63. 00 84. 00 94. 50 105.00 | 128. 00 336. 00 
12. 80 25, 60 $2, 00 42.67 48. 00 53.35 64.00 277. 33 334. 00 
28. 80 57. 60 72.00 96.00} 108.00 120.00 144. 00 381. 00 2... 
14. 40 28. 80 36. 00 48. 00 54.00 60.00 72. 00 312.00 432.00 
82. 40 64. 80 81.00 108. 00 121. 50 135.00 162. 00 e 
16. 00 32. 00 40. 00 53. 33 60. 00 66. 67 80. 00 346. 00 430.00 
36. 00 72.00 90. 00 120.00 135.00 150.00 180.00 480. 00 


Table showing annuities under the present law and under 


z 
3 
3 
$ 
2 
3 
= 
È 


Years of service $240 $600 $800 $900 809 

eats $72. 00 $180.00 | $240.00 $270.50 | $300.00! $360.00 $360.09 | 8360 00 
90, 00 225. 00 300. 00 837. 50 375. 00 450. 00 600. 00 600. 00 

86. 40 216.00 | 288.00 324.00 330.00 432.00 432, 00 432. 00 

108. 00 270.00 360.00} 405.00} 450.00 540.00 720. 00 720. 00 

— 100. 80 252.00 336.00] 378. 00 420. 00 504. 00 504. 00 504. 00 
126. 00 00 315. 00 420. 00 472, 50 525. 00 630. 00 840. 00 840. 00 

115. 20 40 288. 00 384.00 432.00 480.00 576, 00 576. 00 576. 00 

144.00 00 380. 00 480. 00 540, 00 600, 00 720. 00 960. 00 960. 00 

129. 60 20 324.00 432.00 486.00) 540.00 648.00 648. 00 648. 00 

162.00 . 00 405. 00 540. 00 607. 50 675. 00 810. 00 1,080.00 | 1,080.00 

144. 00 00 360. 00 480. 00 540. 00 600. 00 720. 00 720. 00 720. 00 

RESET IC EROS RT aD AEE EN spain 00} 450.00] 600.00} 673.00 750 00 900.00 1,200.00 1, 200. 00 
THE GOVERNMENT INDEX OF PRICES AND COSTS The present annuities are based on the average salaries for the last 


10 years of service; and as the retirement law became effective on 
The Department of Labor has compiled very reliable statistics for the | August 21, 1920, the salaries involved extended back to 1910. It should 
Government to show the variations in prices and costs of living from | be noted, too, that 43 per cent of those retired were placed on the roll 
time to time. The prices for the year 1913 are assumed as normal, or | within the first year the law was in operation. 
as 100 per cent, and the variations are compared with the prices of As the cost of living since 1913 has increased so markedly, and as 
that year;-for example, the index number for 1913 is 100, and for | it has also remained so much higher since 1920, when the law became 
the first six months in 1925 it is 173.5. This indicates that the cost | effective, it is apparent that the salary of the employee was based on 
of living during the first six months of 1925 was, on an average, 73.5 | a 100-cent dollar, but that his annuity is based on a 60-cent dollar, or 
per cent greater than it was in the year 1913, and that a salary of | on a dollar having even less value than 60 cents. 
$1,735 in 1925 had the same number of purchasing units as the $1,000 The following table is accordingly submitted to show the purchasing 
salary had in 1913, power of, or the purchasing units in, the present annuities, compared 
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with the purchasing power of, or the purchasing units in, the salaries 
of 1913. 

Obviously only the year 1913 and the years 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 
and 1925 have a material bearing on the issue, and for that reason all 
other years have been omitted from the table; and in order to deal 
with whole numbers, fractional parts of the cent, if less than one-half, 
have been ignored, and if one-half or more, have been counted as a cent. 


Value as shown by index 


Yearly Monthly] Daily 


For first 6 months, January to June, inclusive. 
The purchasing power of the dollar is a very important factor in 


the consideration of this question. While the retirement law was 
enacted in 1920, at the close of the war and during a period of high 
prices, we were still thinking in the pre-war unit of value of 1913. 
Measured by the prices of 1925, as compared with the prices of 1913, 
the dollar in 1925 was only worth 58 cents. The average annual 
annuity of $544.64 paid during that year had a purchasing value of 
only $315.89, or $26.82 a month, or 88 cents a day. One of the chief 
values of a study of the purchasing power of the dollar since the en- 
actment of the retirement law is its stability during that period. The 
average since 1921 being a small fraction above its present purchasing 
power of 58 cents. This shows that the present level of prices will be 
maintained, 

An annuity of $1,200 to-day is only equal in purchasing power to 
one of $696 before the war. So that If it be raised to $1,200 it even 
then will not be equal to the $720 that was intended to be given. 
Table showing cost of annuities under the present law, under Senate 


dill 3011, and under Senate bill 3011, using the divisor 40 instead of 
45, December 31, 1925 


Number of annuitants on roll 12, 074 
Cost under present laws: 
Ft ery Gee it cit Le 1S See ea eee ase enn ei $6, 711, 497. 00 
err ar $1, 123. 70 
Average anat. 555. 86 


Index value of average annuity__..._.___-._-_ —.— 320. 33 
Totai average Salaries . $13, 567, 564. 00 
Cost under Senate bill 3011: 


Amount of annuities— aaa 8, 855, 571. 00 
(((( hao eerie ep teen 2, 174, 074. 00 
TTT—T—T—T—TVVT—T—T—T—T———————— 1, 294. 80 
Average annulty/ -. — ICES 734. 92 
Index value of average an nuit 424. 16 


Percentage of increase 
Total average salaries -------=---mnnuamam 
Cost under Senate bill 3011, using 40 as divisor: 


32.4 
$15, 634, 386. 00 


Amount of annuities. - $9, 812, 697. 00 
Increase — $3, 101, 200. 00 
Average salary oe $1, 272. 81 
Average annuity -.-......-__ 4 $812. 71 
Index value of average annui = $468. 42 


Percentage of inerense 46. 2 
Total of average salaries ~ $15, 867, 868, 00 


[Norn.— The present average salary is estimated to be about $1,700, 
If this estimate be correct, then the average salary used in computing 
the annuities under the present law is only 66.1 per cent of the average 
salary used in making the deductions; and 7 7 Senate bill 3011, it 
is only 76.2 per cent; and under Senate bill 3011, using the divisor 40 
instead of 45, it is only 74.9 per cent.] 


Statement showing fiscal years the amount o 


the pay roll, the 
und the employees at the 
annuities paid 


by 
amount contributed to the retirement 
rate of 2% per cent, and the amount o 


The above table shows that the total pay roll of employees under the 
retirement law for the five years that the law has been in operation 
was 32,958,070, 802; that the total annuities paid to retired employees 
during that period was $23,671,103.08. The total annuities paid were 
eight-tenths of 1 per cent of the total amount paid out in salaries, In 
other words, had the Congress appropriated an amount sufficient to pay 
the whole of the annuities it would have increased the appropriation for 
salaries of the employees under the retirement law only eight-tenths of 
1 per cent, 
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But the employees are contributing to their own annuities in ever- 
increasing ratio. Statistics are available for only the past three fiscal 
years, and only for annuitants who have died, as shown In the follow- 
ing table: 

Statement showing by fiscal years the number of annuitants dropped 


from the roll, es e with the aggregate annuities paid to such 
annnitants and the aggregate contributions made by them and the 


percentage of the annuitics paid by the annuitants 


$703, 768. 43 
1, 079, 232. 10 
1, 413, 097. 30 


Statement by fiscal years showing the number retired for disability and 


the number retired for disability who died during the year 


No statistics available. 


That there is no danger of the roll being unduly increased on account 
of retirements for disability is shown by the fact that in 1923 the 
number of annuitants retired for disability who died during that year 
was equal to 33 per cent of those placed on the roll for that cause 
during that year., In 1924 it was 44 per cent and in 1925 51 per 
cent. The average age of those retired for disability who died during 
the year 1925 was 59.7 years, as against 69.7 years for all classes, 
including those retired for disability as well as those retired for age. 
Those who are retired for disability die at an age 10 years younger 
than those retired for age. 


THE MATERNITY LAW 


Mr, TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the maternity bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, the discussion of the extension 
of the maternity law for two years, under consideration by the 
House on Monday, April 5, 1926, being limited to 20 minutes on 
a side made it impossible for any Member of the House to 
know the provisions of this bill, whose extension was being 
asked for. 

Without quoting the bill in full, I desire to give the salient 
points in it so that the discussion can be better understood. 

1. A board of maternity and infant hygiene composed of 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, and the United States 
Commissioner of Education, 

2. The Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor is 
“charged with the administration of this act, except as herein 
otherwise provided, and the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
shall be the executive officer.” 

3. It must be noted that in the act of April 9, 1912, establish- 
ing the Children's Bureau section 2 declared “that the said 
bureau shall be under the direction of a chief” with no limita- 
tions upon his or her authority. 

4. The maternity law provides for an appropriation of 
$5,000 to each State in the Union and (2) an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 to be divided among the States, in proportion 
to population, with the proviso that the amount thus allotted 
should be duplicated by the State before such appropriation by 
the Federal Government could be available. 


I 


Where appropriation of money is made by Congress to the 
States without reservation as to power to supervise or control 
the appropriation, or Congress relinquishes any control over 
moneys appropriated to the States, it is guilty of a breach of 
trust. This doctrine is emphasized by Black (Constitutional 
Law, 3d. ed., p. 287): 

Nor could it [Congress] renounce or surrender any of the powers 
granted to it by the Constitution, whether to the other branches of 
the Government, the States, or private parties. 

Nor can it delegate the powers confided to it, or authorize their 
exercise by any other body or any person. 
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Tucker on the Constitution, Volume I, page 484, refers to 
the same principle: 


But if appropriated without reservation, then Congress would give 
awey its diseretion to another, to use the money so appropriated for 
the common defense and general welfare as that other might determine. 
This would be an unconstitutional abandonment of duty and breach 
of trust. 


The duties confided to Congress are trust duties. The great 
powers to lay and collect taxes and to appropriate money are 
the highest trust duties; to use the power to gather money 
from the people by taxation, and then by appropriation give 
that money to a State without let or hind#rance by Congress is 
an abandonment of a trust duty which no court will sustain. 
If the money is appropriated to the State to carry out a pur- 
pose within the control of Congress, it is clearly an unauthor- 
ized abandonment of their duty to control the people’s money; 
and if the money be appropriated to a State to carry out a 
purpose denied to Congress, their guilt is only enhanced. If 
the Federal Government retains partial control, this is equally 
unconstitutional, for “Congress can not delegate the powers 
confided to it“ at all. How can the United States Govern- 
ment surrender control of its own funds into the hands of 
another government and keep faith with the people as their 
chosen trustee? The people, in making our Constitution, never 
intended that the taxes wrung from them should be used and 
administered by another distinct government. No such con- 
dition was ever heard of in this country, except perhaps 
under the eighteenth amendment. It is equally an abandon- 
ment of a trust duty for Congress to give up any control of 
moneys entrusted to it. No trustee, charged with a duty, 
and accepted by him, can escape his responsibility under the 
trust who abandons his trust by surrendering it to another. 
Under this law the State agency, if it fails to conduct it 
according to the views of the board as they may think proper, 
or in a way that the Chief of the Children’s Bureau objects 
to, the board and the chief can prevent the State getting money 
for the next year by withholding a certificate; but sup- 
pose the State agency, during the year complained of by the 
board, squanders the money or commits a breach of trust, 
how can the Federal Government take action against a State 
officer who owes no duty to the Federal Government? 

To be perfectly frank, an examination of this law would 
seem to indicate that the State has practically no control in its 
administration, and yet its last section declares, in large letters 
emphasizing the objects of this section: 


State control of administration of act: This act shall be construed 
as intending to secure to the various States control of the administra- 
tlon of the act within their respective States, subject only to the provi- 
sions and purposes of this act. 


But as the previous provisions of the act give the adminis- 
tration of it to the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor and make the chief of that bureau the executive officer, 
with no restrictions upon her powers, this provision as to State 
control would seem to be only “a sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbal.” 

II 

The doctrine is accepted by all, and has been affirmed over 
and over again by the courts, that the States can not trench 
upon the domain and powers of the Federal Government, and 
the latter can not interfere with those objects which by the 
Constitution are left entirely to State control; each is power- 
less in the domain of the other. The maternity law affects 
women in child bearing and the care of the child after it comes. 
Under our Constitution, we ask upon whom does this right or 
duty devolve? The State or the Federal Government? For- 
tunately there can be no doubt on this question, for the recent 
child-labor decisions of the Supreme Court settle it as to chil- 
dren, and the principle controlling these cases applies equally 
to child-bearing women. 

Justice Day, in Hammer v. Dagenhart (247 U. S. p. 273), 
says: i 

The grant of power to Congress over the subject of interstate com- 
merce was to enable it to regulate such commerce and not to give it 
authority to control the States in their exercise of the police power 
over local trade and manufacture. 

The grant of authority over a purely Federal matter was not intended 
to destroy the local power always existing and carefully reserved to 
the States In the tenth amendment to the Constitution. 

A statute must be judged by its natural and reasonable effect. (Collins 
v. New Hampshire, 171 U. S. 30, 33, 34.) The control by Congress 
over interstate commerce can not authorize the exercise of authority 
not intrusted to it by the Constitution. (Pipe Line cases, 234 U. S. 
548, 560.) ‘The maintenance of the authority of the States over mat- 
ters purely local is as essential to the preservation of our institutions 
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as is the conservation of the supremacy of the Federal power in all 
matters intrusted to the Nation by the Federal Constitution. 

In interpreting the Constitution it must never be forgotten that 
the Nation is made up of States to which are intrusted the powers of 
local government. And to them and to the people the powers not 
expressly delegated to the National Government are reserved. (Lane 
County v. Oregon, 7 Wall. 71, 76.) The power of the States to regu- 
late their purely internal affairs by such laws as seem wise to the 
local authority is inherent and has never been surrendered to the 
General Government. (New York v. Miln, 11 Pet. 102, 139; Slaugliter 
House cases, 16 Wall. 36, 63; Kidd v. Pearson, supra.) To sustain 
this statute would not be, in our judgment, a recognition of the lawful 
exertion of congressional authority over interstate commerce, but 
would sanction an invasion by the Federal power of the control of a 
matter purely local in its character, and over which no authority has 
been delegated to Congress in conferring the power to regulate com- 
merce among the States, 


Justice Day’s decision in the above case is affirmed and sane- 
tioned by the opinion of the court in Bailey versus Drexel 
Furniture Co., decided May 15, 1922, wherein Chief Justice 
Taft says: 


The analogy of the Dagenhart case is clear. The congressional power 
over interstate commerce is, within its proper scope, just as complete 
and unlimited as the congressional power to tax, and the legislative 
motive in its exerelse is just as free from judicial suspicion and inquiry. 
Yet when Congress threatened to stop interstate commerce in ordinary 
and necessary commodities, unobjectionable as subjects of transporta- 
tion, and to deny the same to the people of a State, in order to coerce 
them into compliance with Congress’s regulation of State concerns, 
the court said this was not in fact regulation of interstate com- 
merce, but rather that of State concerns, and was invalid. So here the 
So-called tax is a penalty to coerce people of a State to act as Congress 
wishes them to act in respect of a matter completely the business of 
the State government under the Federal Constitution. 


And he further adds: 


It is the high duty and function of this court in cases regularly 
brought to its bar to decline to recognize or enforce seeming laws of 
Congress dealing with subjects not intrusted to Congress but left or 
committed by the supreme law of the land to the control of the 
States. We can not avoid the duty even though it requires us to refuse 
to give effect to legislation designed to promote the highest good, ‘The 
good sought in unconstitutional legislation is an insidious feature 
because it leads citizens and Mgislators of good purpose to promote it 
without thought of the serious breach it will make in the ark of our 
covenant or the harm which will come from breaking down recognized 
standards. 


See how the above principles have been violated in this law. 
The care of maternity and infant children might belong to 
either the State or Federal Government—not both, for if 
granted it belongs to the Federal Government; if not granted 
and not prohibited to the States it belongs to them, and the 
Supreme Court has decided that it belongs to the States. Then 
how can Congress act and, as in this law, appoint the Children's 
Bureau (a Federal agency) in Washington as the controlling 
agency to administer this work, which belongs to the States, 
and appoint its head as the chief executive administrator? Can 
a Federal officer enforce a State power? The Constitution with 
clearness keeps the powers, State and Federal, distinct. There 
is no overlapping or merging of the two. This law on its face 
pretends to give control of this subject to both State and 
Federal Goyernments, when only one can act, and overrides 
every principle of constitutional limitation in its long stride to 
socialism. 

Under the Constitution the subjects of maternity and child 
welfare belong to the States. How then can the United States 
Government take part in their control? The statement of the 
proposition is its answer. 

To enforce a State duty by a Federal officer is to change our 
Constitution. In like manner, the State agency must report its 
activities to the Children’s Bureau (a Federal bureau) for its 
approval, and if disapproved the State gets no money; that is, 
the Children’s Bureau controls the State maternity agency, or 
a Federal agency controls a State agency. So that the Congress 
(as under this law) has no power to do this, for it changes the 
Constitution of the United States. If maternity and infants be 
under care of the State, no other power is competent to inter- 
fere with their care. 

If the State agency cooperating with the Childrens’ Bureau 
is to work out this problem together, is it not, to the extent 
of its activities, “subjecting the Federal Government to the 
influence of a foreign power,” and is not the autonomy of the 
United States curtailed to the extent of the State's interposi- 
tion and control? So that even if Congress had power under 
the general welfare to appropriate money for this purpose, it 
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could not, in doing so, change the Constitution, control its 
powers or subject it to the influence of a foreign power. 

The object of this maternity law is to conserve the health 
of women and children, the object of which commends itself 
to all right-thinking people; but who is to do it? Chief Justice 
Marshall, in an extract from his opinion in Gibbons v. Ogden 
(9 Wheat. 1), heretofore quoted, speaking of the reserved 
powers of the States, says they represent— 
that immense mass of legislation, which embraces everything within 
the territory of a State, not surrendered to the General Government; 
all which can be most advantageously exercised by the States them- 
selves. Inspection laws, quarantine laws, health laws of every de- 
scription * . 


Can the location of the power to control the welfare of ma- 
ternity and infancy be more clearly described than in this lan- 
guage of the great chief justice? 

Another witness that ungranted powers remain with the 
States is George Bancroft. He says: 


That all power not granted to the General Government remained 
with the States was the opinion of every member of the convention; 
but they held it a work of supererogation to place in the Constitu- 
tion an express recognition of the reservation. (Baneroft's History 
of the United States Constitution, vol. 2, p. 91.) 


The adoption of the tenth amendment only ratified what 
already existed. 

111 

If Judge Story's and Mr. Hamilton's view of the construction 
of this clause be accepted as valid, this maternity law is still 
open to the objection that it does not embrace the general wel- 
fare of the Union, Judge Story Is very specific in pointing this 
out and showing that the welfare contemplated is that of all 
the people; not a part; not a section; not a class, but the whole 
people; and the appropriation carried by this law does not 
measure up to these requirements. It is an appropriation on 
conditions, not absolute; and the Congress makes as one of its 
conditions that there shall be a consideration for this appro- 
priation, and that consideration is a contribution by the States 
of an equal amount to be given by the several States. In 
other words, this benefaction (if benefaction it be) is pur- 
chased by the States; and they can not have it, unless they 
pay for it with a sum equal that given by the Federal Govern- 
ment. If Congress has the power, ag is claimed, to provide for 
the general welfare of the people, surely that does not give 
Congress the power to sell that general welfare for a fixed 
price. 

In the days of her degeneracy it is said all things were for 
sale in Rome, political influence and offices, while every man 
was said to have his price; but it has been left to the United 
States in the passage of this law to add an additional item to 
this catalogue of corruption, to wit—the open sale of the 
benefactions of the Government of the United States. The 
appropriation, therefore, under this bill does not extend to the 
people of all of the States, for it is upon conditions, and these 
conditions may never be complied with by some of the States. 
Indeed, it is stated that even now there are five States of the 
Union that have not complied with the provisions of this bill, 
Does its application to Virginia, with New York and Massa- 
chusetts left out, make a general welfare? Or can its appli- 
cation to 48 States with 5 left out be considered the general 
welfare? When this law was passed, at that moment, what 
people of the United States could claim its benefits? None. 
What States received its benefactions? Not one. It does not 
contain a gift to all the States (general welfare) to be for- 
feited on a condition subsequent; but it is a gift to some, to 
those who on condition precedent accept its terms, But those 
who may accept do not make the “ general welfare” unless all 
accept, and at this time five States have not complied and one 
State has challenged it in the courts. Can such be for the 
general welfare that requires all to receive its benefits? The 
object of the law is said to be to promote “the welfare and 
hygiene of maternity and infancy.” What a field of endeavor 
arises before the mind in contemplating such a purpose. “The 
welfare and hygiene” of all the child-bearing women of the 
country through 10 months of travail and labor and that of all 
the infant children from their birth to their majority causes 
those less brave and less daring than the proponents of this 
law to stand aghast at the proposition here presented. And 
what is meant by “ the welfare and hygiene of maternity and 
infancy "? 

When does it begin? And where does it end? In what does 
it consist? Those words open up a vista in future appropria- 
tions that would cause a smile of derision to come when any 
shall speak despairingly of the present enormous debt of the 
country, General welfare” of children! Embracing all the 
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children now living or that shall be born In the future. Can 
anyone doubt that education—mental, moral, physical—that 
proper oversight of the excesses of youth, the care of diet, the 
preservation of teeth, of eyes, and of hearing, the removal of 
tonsils, the care of the nose and throat, must be provided to 
meet the welfare of the child, to say nothing of vocational train- 
ing and professional education and the valuable adjuncts which 
foreign travel and the acquisition of foreign languages would 
be in molding the highest type of American citizenship? 


IV 


Admitting the conclysion of Judge Story that the words “ the 
general welfare” in Article I, section 8, of the Constitution do 
not grant a substantive power to Congress, but do grant power 
to appropriate money for any purpose which Congress may 
deem wise, the maternity law is unconstitutional. 

The distinction is here made between the power of Congress 
to create and the power of Congress to appropriate money to 
build up and support that which has already been created. 
Under this construction, Congress would have no power to 
establish a university in one of the States, for that would be a 
substantive power, but Congress would have power to appro- 
priate money to a university already established in a State. A 
further distinction must be noted as to the object for which the 
appropriation is made. 

Congress has power by specific grant to establish post offices, 
and under it may build a post-office building in any State. 
Congress may thereafter appropriate money to that post-office 
building to keep it in repair, but it does that under the coeffi- 
cient clause of the Constitution— 


to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, etc, 


But if the object of the appropriation be one not given to 
the control of Congress under the Constitution but belonging 
to the States, such an appropriation is not, under Judge Mar- 
sball's definition, bona fide appropriate, for he has said: 


Congress is not empowered to tax for those purposes which are 
within the exclusive power of the States. (Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 
Wheat. 1.) 


This maternity law is, therefore, open to the objection that 
it does not confine itself to the appropriation of money, but 
in detail builds up a great organization and then appropriates 
money to it. If this organization is to carry out a power that 
is given to Congress in the Constitution, there could be no ob- 
jection to it. If this organization is to bal S out by the joint 
action of the State and Nation a power which rests with the 
States, it must be declared unconstitutional and void, because 
to the extent that the Federal Government undertakes the 
discharge of a State function to that extent it is transgressing 
the limitations of the Constitution; a fortiori, if the organiza- 
tion is constituted by the Federal Government to carry out 
alone a State power it is null and void. An examination of 
the law will show the completeness and extent of such organi- 
zation. 

The first section of the law provides that its object is to pro- 
mote “the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy,” and 
we are left to conjecture in inspecting other provisions of the 
bill what this means. It is as broad as human suffering and 
as general as human misery. 

Section 8 provides for a board of “maternity and infant 
hygiene,” to be composed of the Chief of the Children's Bureau, 
the Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service, and the United States Commissioner of Education. 
Their duties are quite limited, and only referred to in sections 
7, 8, and 11. The administration of the act is given in two 
sections—section 3 and section 11, 

Section 8 declares: 

The Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor shall be charged 
with the administration of this act, except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided, and the Chief of the Children's Bureau shall be the executive 
officer. 

Section 11 declares: 

STATE CONTROL OF ADMINISTRATION OF ACT 

This act shall be construed as intending to secure to the varlous 
States control of the administration of this act within their respective 
States, subject only to the provisions and purposes of this act. 

If there be any provision in the act giving the States any 
control over its administration, I fail to find it. The State 
agency must use the money as the Children's Bureau approves 
or it will get no more the next year, and it is further specifi- 
cally denied the right to use any of it for buildings or for 
maternity pensions, gifts, ete, If one is restricted in certain 
particulars in the use of money and is subject to the will and 
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approval of another in its expenditure, he is not a free agent. 


but is merely the agent of the latter. These facts justify the 
conclusion that the act is to be administered by the Children’s 
Bureau. Let any man point to the power in the Constitution 
that authorizes a Federal bureau to determine how the taxes 
of the people of Virginia may be spent. 

Section 2 provides for continuing appropriation of five years 
of certain amounts to the several States on condition that 


an equal sum has been appropriated for that year by the legislature 
of such State for the maintenance of the services and facilities pro- 
vided for in this act, 


And in order to secure the benefits of the act, its provisions 
must be accepted by the legislative authority of the States 
(or by the governor in certain cases), and the legislature 
must designate or authorize the creation of a State agency 
“with which the Children’s Bureau shall cooperate as herein 
provided in the administration of the provisions of this act,” 
provided the State agency of health, if there be such, shail 
administer the provisions of this act. 

Section 8 requires that the above State agency of health 
shall “submit to the Children’s Bureau detailed plans for car- 
rying out the provisions of this act within such State.“ These 
plans are to be subject to the approval of the board. This 
gives the board the absolute power of determining methods, 
procedure, and so forth, and compels the State agency to sup- 
ply the State’s money for uses to be approved by a Federal 
board, and from which the State is excluded; and this is the 
more remarkable since the purposes of its uses (“the welfare 
and hygiene of maternity and infancy”) is entirely under 
State control, and from which the Federal Government is 
excluded. 

This shows the State agency can not start in its work until 
the Children’s Bureau shall approve its plan of operation, and 
the money appropriated to the State can not be used by the 
State agency until such plans are submitted to the Children's 
Bureau and approyed. Then section 11 provides: 


Each State agency cooperating with the Children’s Bureau under this 
act shall make such reports concerning its operations and expendi- 
tures as shall be prescribed or requested by the bureau. The Chil- 
dren's Bureau may, with the approval of the board, and shall, upon 
request of a majority of the board, withhold any further certificate 
provided for in section 10 hereof whenever it shall be determined as 
to any State that the agency thereof has not properly expended the 
money paid to it or the moneys herein required to be appropriated by 
such State for the purposes and in accordance with the provisions of 
this act. 


It is seen from these sections that not only must plans be 
submitted by the State agency that must meet the approval 
of the Children’s Bureau, but that after such plans have been 
carried out by the State agency, unless their work meets the 
approval of said bureau, the certificate for the next year will 
be denied that State and no money be given; but, mirabile 
dictu! the Children’s Bureau, under the above provision, not 
only has the power to dictate the mode and manner of the 
expenditure of money for this purpose given by the Federal 
Government, but, by this section, has the power to control the 
money given by the State and administered by the State 
agency for this purpose, as indicated in the words in italics 
above. Could mastery by one government over another be more 
complete than this? Here an agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment can first dictate the plan of action to be followed by the 
State agency, and though the plan may have been approved, 
yet, if its execution does not conform to the ideas of propriety 
of said agency, further appropriations by Congress will be 
denied the State; and this is followed by the astounding fact 
that the failure of the State agency to spend the State’s money 
as the Federal Government’s agency deems proper will result 
in a failure to get a certificate for an appropriation for the 
next year, Could Federal control over State functions and 
State agencies be more complete? If the care of maternity 
and infancy belongs to the State, can this law, which puts 
such care in charge of the Federal Government, be constitu- 
tional? 

Section 12 provides that no money apportioned to the States 
under this act shall be applied to the purchase, erection, or 
repair of any building, or rentals of any buildings or lands, or 
“for the payment of any maternity or infancy pension, stipend, 
or gratuity.” No such prohibition is made as to the funds ap- 
propriated by the Federal Government. Why? Is it because 
there may be already on the calendars of Congress bills looking 
to that end? 

The above represents the great structure which is attempted 
to be builded by Congress in this law under the “ general wel- 
fare” clause, which all, including Judge Story, hold, embraces 
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no substantive grant of power. This structure therefore places 
the position of those opposed to the law on impregnable ground, 

In conclusion, I have sought in my speech in the House on 
March 8, 1926, to show that Congress, under the “ general wel- 
fare” clause, has not the power to appropriate money for any 
purposes which it may deem suitable; and in support of that 
view I have shown that the convention which proposed the 
Constitution to the people had before it, in several forms, this 
unlimited power of Congress to legislate in all matters for the 
interests of the Union, and it was rejected six times. It would 
seem that this should end the argument. We have shown that 
Judge Story and Mr. Pomeroy alone among the law writers in- 
dorse this view, while arrayed against them are Madison, Jef- 
ferson, Marshall, Cooley, Judge Miller, Hare, Von Holst, Wil- 
8 Tucker, Judges Brewer and James Wilson, and B. J. 

age. 

I have attempted to show that the atmosphere surrounding 
the making of the Constitution was so deeply impregnated with 
the fear of Federal power that no article containing what is 
now claimed for this could ever have become a part of the 
Constitution; that if the expression “the general welfare” 
had no such meaning when proposed by the Federal conven- 
tion, or when ratified by the people it can have no such mean- 
ing now. But even if Judge Story's position be accepted as 
correct, this law is still unconstitutional, for, while he claims 
the right of Congress to appropriate money for any purpose 
deemed by it to be for the “general welfare,” he denied to 
Congress any power of legislation, under this clause, of a 
substantive character, so that this law must still be deemed 
unconstitutional (1) because the welfare is not general but 
special and (2) because the law first creates a structure to 
receive the gift (which Judge Story says is denied to Con- 
gress) and then attempts to land the appropriation in the 
created organism. 

If a Federal bureau can determine how the taxes of the 
people of Virginia can be used, this law is constitutional; but 
who among those who voted for it will claim such a power? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing 15 telegrams 
that I have received in reference to the George W. English 
impeachment case. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Reserving the right to object, are these the same 
telegrams mentioned by the gentleman the other day in refer- 
ence to the action the House took in the matter of Judge 
English? 

Mr. BOWLING. There is nothing in the telegrams in rela- 
tion to the action of the House. They were received be- 
fore the House took action. There is nothing in them refiecting 
on the action of the House. 

Mr. BOIES. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

RECEPTION TO PAN AMERICAN JOURNALISTS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the House is highly honored this 
morning by having present in the galleries some very distin- 
guished visitors, the delegates to the Pan American Journalists’ 
Congress. [Applause.] 

In honor of these distinguished visitors I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Texas, Mr. WUnznach, and 
the Resident Commissioner from Porto Rico, Mr. Davina, have 
unanimous consent to address the House not to exceed in the 
aggregate 30 minutes, their addresses to be in Spanish, and 
that immediately following each address the Clerk read from 
the desk a translation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Wurz- 
BACH, and the Resident Commissioner from Porto Rico, Mr. 
Davita, may address the House for a period of not to exceed 
30 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
we are honored to-day with the presence of most distinguished 
visitors, journalists from our sister Republics of the south. 
We welcome them as friends, and we welcome them as men 
having political ideas and ideals identical with our own. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Our Republic, older in years, has been not only the pattern 
but the inspiration for theirs. Theirs, like ours, were born in 
bloody revolutions, consecrated by heroic sacrifice and service. 
Theirs, also like ours, are dedicated to the principle of civil, 
religious, and political liberty. They have with us a common 
origin, a common duty, and, let us all fervently hope and pray, 
a common glorious destiny. [Applause] 
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Mr. Speaker, I shall now, in behalf and in the name of the 
House of Representatives, express a few words of greeting in 
the Spanish language to our most welcome guests. 

Señores, Periodistas reunidos de las grandes repúblicas de 
la familia Panamericana, al saludaros en nombre de esta 
Cámara de Representantes, siento sincero placer, en extenderos 
bienvenida. 

Estamos seguros de que nosotros de las Américas—siempre 
amigos—igualmente lo seremos en el porvenir. Nuestros in- 
tereses y nuestra prosperidad están extensivamente ligados, 
llamados, al parecer, a un desarrollo común. 

No puede desistir en reconocer a la Unión Panamericana 
como elemento importante para el entendimiento y acuerdo 
de nuestros pueblos. Sus esfuerzos han traído un conocimiento 
más cierto del punto de vista y de las opiniones en las hermanas 
naciones del Nuevo Mundo. Su éxito se manifiesta claramente 
en la numerosa y amigable concurrencia de hoy. 

La prensa sirve como medio intimo de la expresión de 
amistad y confraternidad internacional. Bien sabemos que al 
regresar, vos llevaréis un interés y apreciación para nuestros 
problemas comunes, sentimiento cuya expresión servirá como 
mensaje de acercamiento cordial cada día creciente entre las 
Américas. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the translation. 

The Clerk, Mr. William Tyler Page, read the translation, as 
follows: 

Gentlemen, journalists of the great nations of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, on behalf of the House of Representatives I extend 
you greetings and express our pleasure at your coming. [Ap- 
plause.] 

We of the Americas have always been friends, and I am con- 
fident we always will be friends. Our interests and our pros- 
perity are to a great extent dependent upon each other and 
must develop together. The Pan American Union has been a 
large factor in the understanding and friendship of our nations. 
Its efforts from the beginning have been to bring to each nation 
clearer understanding of the viewpoint and opinions of the 
people of its neighbors, and its success is well exemplified by 
the large and friendly representation here to-day. [Applause.] 

The newspapers are the immediate channel of the expression 
of good will and fellowship among nations, and we know that 
you will take with you on your return a feeling of friendship 
and sympathetic interest in our individual and mutual prob- 
lems which will find its expression in a message to your people 
that will stimulate the ever-growing bond of friendship between 
the Americas. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent of the 
House, I shall deliver my address in Spanish: 

Se me presenta hoy la más brillante oportunidad de hacer 
oir mi vos en este congreso, con la autoridad que me da la cir- 
cunstancia de ser el único miembro representante aqui de un 
pais de origen latino, en ocasión en que bajo las bévedas de este 
Capitolio se recibe a los heraldos de la cultura y la civilización 
de los pueblos latino-americanos, 

La celebracion del Primer Congreso Pan Americano de Perio- 
distas es de una trascendencia extraordinaria y sus provechosos 
efectos habrán de beneficiar, por igual, a la América latina y 
a la América sajona. Servir para despertar una mutua con- 
fianza entre ambos pueblos; una más intima compenetraci6n de 
ideales y propósitos entre las dos razas de este hemisferio y 
abrirá el camino hacia una perfecta identificación de unos y 
otros en el ideal común de engrandecer la América haciendo 
más firmes cada vez sus ideales de libertad y democracia y más 
consistentes cada dia sus instituciones de humanidad y de 
justicia, 

Puerto Rico, la Isla que yo represento en este alto sitial, 
ocupa también, en la persona de sus representantes, su puesto 
en el congreso que se inaugura hoy, contribuyendo así, de 
manera directa, al éxito del noble propósito que persiguen los 
organizadores de este magno acontecimiento. Es motivo de 
legitimo orgullo para mi saber que Puerto Rico es también un 
colaborador en la obra iniciada de estrechar las relaciones entre 
los pueblos del Norte y del Sur. La peculiar situación en que 
se encuentra Puerto Rico, siendo un pueblo de origen latino que 
convive hoy al amparo de la bandera y las instituciones de esta 
Nacién, lo ponen en condiciones de aspirar a ser el lazo de 
unión entre las dos razas de la América. Puerto Rico es la 
mejor evidencia de como es posible para un pueblo asimilar los 
principios en que se basan las instituciones de otro pueblo de 
distinto origen ; aprovecharse de sus virtudes; convivir en una 
intima comunión de ideas; ser leal a sus instituciones y con- 
servar, no obstante, las tradiciones, el idioma y las costumbres 
que heredara de sus pobladores y colonizadores. 

Puerto Rico no ha renegado nunca de su erigen; ama y 
venera sus tradiciones; siente amor de hermano hacia los 
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ciendo vida americana en la acción y en la convivencia; pero 
haciendo vida latina en el sentimiento y en la tradición. 

Situado en el Caribe, entre las dos Américas, Puerto Rico 
puede llegar a ser el puente por donde puedan pasar para 
abrazarse estas dos civilizaciones que si son distintas no son 
antagónicas y llegar asi a comprenderse y a estimarse para 
laborar unidas y hermanadas para beneficio de ambas. 

Estos adalides de la intelectualidad latina, de regreso a sus 
paises, Nevarin seguramente el eco de las virtudes y los es- 
fuerzos de esta gran Nación y cuando tengan oportunidad de 
conocer de cerca al verdadero pueblo americano, a ese pueblo 
justiciero y democrático de Washington y Lincoln, procurarán 
realizar una labor de concordia y armonía y se convertirán en 
paladines de una mås franca, sincera y firme inteligencia entre 
estos pueblos del continente. 

El éxito de este congreso dependerá seguramente de la buena 
fe con que todos laboren; de la amplitud de miras con que 
todos estudien los problemas y en que todos actúen con absoluta 
ausencia de prejuicios, atentos solo a la obtencién del mayor 
beneficio posible en fayor de la felicidad de América. 

Tal vez ahora mismo los espfritus libertarios de Bolfvar y 
Washington, fundadores de estos pueblos, estén prestos a 
inspirar a todos estos delegados para conseguir asf que de sus 
juiciosas deliberaciones y de sus luminosas ideas surja mañana 
una perfecta confederación de naciones que haga perdurable en 
la historia el esfuerzo realizado por las espadas redentoras de 
esos dos inmortales caudillos. Ojalá que asf sea! 

Hijos de Bolivar y Sucre, bienyenidos a la patria de Washing- 
ton y Lincoln, [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. DAVILA. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I know that it will please 
the distinguished Delegate from Porto Rico [Mr. Davita] to 
know that the House Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation has practically agreed to report favorably his bill, which 
will permit certain residents of Porto Rico who still hold 
allegiance to Spain to have the right to travel back and forth 
between Spain and Porto Rico as they please. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate that very much. 
We of Porto Rico have always had confidence in the justice of 
the American people. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk of the House will now read the 
translation of the speech of the Delegate from Porto Rico, 

The Clerk, Mr. William Tyler Page, read as follows: 

I am to-day given the most brilliant opportunity of making 
my voice heard in this Congress, under the authority which 
is given me by the fact that I am the only Member of this 
body who represents here a country of Latin origin, on the 
occasion of the appearance under the domes of this Capitol 
of the heralds of the culture and civilization of the Spanish- 
speaking peoples of the American continent. 

This gathering of the First Pan American Congress of Jour- 
nalists ts one of extraordinary transcendence and the work that 
is done here will have the effect of benefiting equally Latin- 
America and Saxon-America, It will serve to diffuse a mutual 
confidence amongst the two peoples, one of the most intimate 
interpretation of ideals and tendencies between the two races 
of this hemisphere, and will open the road toward a perfect 
identification of the ones with the others in the common ideal 
of the aggrandizement of America, making firmer each time 
their ideals of liberty and democracy and more consistent each 
day their institutions of humanity and justice. 

Porto Rico, the island which I represent in this high place, 
occupies, also, in the person of its representatives, a post in the 
Congress which is inaugurated by you to-day, thus contributing 
in a direct manner to the success of the noble plan which the 
organizers of this great idea had in view. It is a matter of 
legitimate pride for me, to know that Porto Rico is also a col- 
laborator in the work initiated here to tighten the relations be- 
tween the peoples of the North and of the South. The peculiar 
situation of Porto Rico in being a people of Latin origin which 
joins to-day in the support of the flag and the institutions of 
this Nation, places our island in a position to aspire to being 
the link of union between the two races of America. [Ap- 
plause.] Porto Rico is the best evidence of the way in which 
it is possible for a people to assimilate the principles on which 
are based the institutions of another people of different origin, 
to take advantage of its virtues, to live together with that other 
people in a common intimacy of ideas, to be loyal to those in- 
stitutions, and yet to conserve the traditions, the language, and 
the customs which it inherits from its original populators and 
colonizers, 
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Porto Rico has never denied its origin; it loves and venerates 
its traditions: it has a brotherly love for the countries of its 
race and stock; living an American life in deed; a Latin life 
in sentiment and tradition. 

Situated on the Caribbean, between the two Americas, Porto 
Rico may well hope to be the bridge across which these two 
civilizations, different but not antagonistic, can stretch hands 
and learn to understand and appreciate each other, that they 
may labor together, fraternally, to their mutual benefit, [Ap- 

lause.] 

R These champions of Latin culture on returning to their coun- 
tries will certainly carry back the echo of the virtues and en- 
deavors of this great Nation, and after having had this op- 
portunity for a close-up study of the real American people will 
endeavor to perform a work of harmony and will hecome 
champions of a more frank, sincere, and firm understanding 
between the peoples of this continent. [Applause.] 

The success of this Congress will depend surely on the good 
faith with which all labor, on the breadth of vision with which 
all study the problems and which actuate all with absolute ab- 
sence of prejudices, seeking only to obtain the greatest benefit 
possible for the happiness of America. 

Perhaps in this very hour the liberating spirits of Bolivar and 
Washington, founders of these peoples, are present here to in- 
spire all these delegates to the end that their wise and illumined 
deliberations may bloom to-morrow in a perfect confederation 
of nations which may make forever permanent in history the 
efforts put forward by the redeeming swords of these two im- 
mortal leaders. [Applause.] We pray that this may be. 

Sons of Bolivar and of Sucre, welcome to the fatherland of 
Washington and Lincoln, [Applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I rise to supplement these words of beauti- 
ful greeting to our distinguished visitors from the Latin 
Americas and ask the privilege, not only as an individual 
Member of Congress but speaking for each of us in this House, 
I am sure to say to each of them, “dios le bendiga.” [Ap- 
plause.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, Chief Clerk of 
the Senate, announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 3921. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
enter into an agreement with the Clarendon Community Sew- 
erage Co., granting it a right of way for a trunk-line sewer 
through the Fort Myer Military Reservation and across the 
military highways in Arlington County, Va. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 58) authorizing the Librartan of Con- 
gress to return to Solomon’s Lodge, No. 1, Free and Accepted 
Masons, of Georgia, the minute book of the Savannah (Ga.) 
Masonie Lodge. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following order: 

Ordered, That the Secretary of the Senate inform the House of Rep- 
resentatives that the Senate is ready to receive the managers appointed 
by the House for the purpose of exhibiting articles of impeachment 
preferred against George W. English, judge of the District Court of 
the United States for the Eastern District of IIlinols, agreeably to the 
notice communicated to the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 


same: 

8. 1144. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to acquire 
a tract of land for use as a landing field at the air intermediate 
depot, near the city of Little Rock, in the State of Arkansas. 

S. 1250. An act to amend an act entitled “An act donating 
publie lands to the several States and Territories which may 
provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts,” approved July 2, 1862, as amended by the act approved 
March 3, 1883. 

S. 1462. An act permitting Leo Sheep Co., of Rawlins, Wyo., 
to convey certain lands to the United States and to select other 
lands in lieu thereof, in Carbon County, Wyo., for the improve- 
ment of the Medicine Bow National Forest. 

S. 1746. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
transfer the Barnegat Light Station to the State of New Jersey. 

S. 1809. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Wabash River at the city of Vincennes, Knox 
County, Ind. 
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S. 2029. An act to authorize the use by the city of Tucson, 
Ariz., of certain public lands for a municipal aviation field, and 
for other purposes. 

S. 2530. An act authorizing the use of the funds of any tribe 
of Indians for payments of insurance premiums for protection 
of Mae property of the tribe against fire, theft, tornado, and 

ail. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS—INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to propound a unanimous- 
consent request in respect to the business of the House. I ask 
unanimous consent that immediately following the completion 
of the naval aviation bill the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce may call up for not to exceed two days any 
one or all of the following bills: The civil aviation bill (S. 41), 
the bill respecting commercial attachés (H. R. 3858), the light- 
house bill (H, R. 10060), and the black bass bill (H. R. 71). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that after the passage of the naval aviation 
bill the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce may 
have two days in which to call up for consideration any or all 
of the bills enumerated by the gentleman from Connecticut. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, has the gentleman consulted with the minority members 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce? 

Mr. TILSON, I understood from the chairman of that com- 
mittee that it is the desire of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee to pursue this course. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Has the matter been submitted to 
the committee as a whole? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, if I may be per- 
mitted, I will say that it has been the general impression and 
talk for a month by those on the committee that these measures 
would be brought up under some such arrangement as has just 
been announced by the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Have these bills been unanimously 
reported by the committee? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes; they have. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is my impression, pos- 
sibly with the exception of the black bass bill. I think there 
was one dissenting vote on that bill. : 

Mr. TILSON. Gentlemen should understand that this is not 
a request for unanimous consent for the passage of these bills. 
The sole purpose of the request is to save the trouble and time 
it would take to secure a rule under which these bills might be 
considered. Unanimous consent will not obligate anyone to 
support any of the bills. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And these bills will not be considered 
under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. TILSON. No, no; under the general rules of the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield to me? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from Con- 
necticut consulted me concerning the matter, and I was given 
to understand that this method of procedure is agreeable to 
the minority members of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

Mr. TILSON. I so understood. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know whether they 
are for or against the bill, but I understood that this method 
of procedure is agreeable, instead of having to bring in a rule. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, my only object in 
asking the question is that the Recorp may show that it is the 
unanimous request and that no member of the committee has 
any objection to it. Else I would have called for a quorum to 
see whether anyone made objection and that he might have 
the opportunity to do so if he desired. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut if it is contemplated to assign a similar day to the military 
aviation bill, which has been reported to the House, so that it 
may also be heard as well as the civil aviation bill? 

Mr. TILSON. No; I may say that it is not. The circum- 
stances under which this request is made are somewhat pecu- 
liar. Earlier in the session the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce brought in the so-called railway labor bill 
and consumed the two Calendar Wednesdays to which that 
committee would have been entitled under the rule. The mag- 
nitude of the bill entitled it to a special rule, but this would 
have taken time needed for appropriation bills. At that time it 
was promised—although it was a sort of gentlemen's agreement, 
to be sure, and without order from the House—that some time 
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later in the session an effort would be made to secure for the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee two days in which 
to consider bills which otherwise would have been considered 
on Calendar Wednesday. I am now making good that promise. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I say to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut that the Committee on Military Affairs at its session 
to-day passed a resolution requesting or directing the chairman 
to make a request of this nature to the steering committee and 
to the leaders, and I trust that when that request is submitted 
to the committee it will receive the same consideration as has 
been accorded to the naval aviation bill and the civil aviation 
bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; we have a rule on the nayal aviation bill. 

Mr. TILSON. I have no doubt that the same degree of 
consideration will be given to the bill the gentleman from New 
York refers to when the time comes. It is understood, of 
course, that the naval aviation bill follows the legislative appro- 
priation bill, which must be gotten out of the way before the 
naval aviation bill is taken up, and then the bills from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce will follow the 
naval aviation bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, let me say to the gentleman that as to two of the 
pilis he mentioned as contemplated for consideration there 
was very substantial opposition in the committee. There was 
opposition to two of them. There will be opposition on the 
floor, as I understand it. 

Mr. TILSON. This does not imply unanimous consent to 
the passage of bills, but only as to the question of considera- 
tion, thereby saving the necessity of a rule. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman is asking for two days 
only? 

Mr. TILSON. That is all; two days. 

Mr. BUTLHR. Can the gentleman tell us if he is able to 
foresee when the legislative bill will be passed? How many 
more days of general debate will there be? 

Mr. TILSON. The general debate will be closed to-morrow. 
The time has been fixed. We are quite certain it will be 
passed to-morrow. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman eliminate the 
bill relating to commercial attachés? It seems to me you 
have too big a calendar to undertake for only two days. 

Mr. TILSON. The request is that we may consider any or 
all of these bills. The committee will have two days in which 
to consider them. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think that is too important a bill 
to be rushed through in that manner. 

Mr. PARKER. Is the gentleman familiar with the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am. 

Mr. PARKER. The Committee on Agriculture is now in 
harmony with respect to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? . 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had disagreed to the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1226) to amend the 
trading with the enemy act, had requested a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had ordered that Mr. Cumacans, Mr. Boram, and Mr. Kine 
serve as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 178) authorizing the 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, and 
agreed to the conference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing yotes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. HARRELD, Mr. Cameron, and Mr. KENDRICK as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Sundry messages in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr, Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House 
of Representatives that the President had approved bill of the 
following title: 

On April 6, 1926: 

II. R. 7732. An act amending act of March 4, 1925, for the 
relief of employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 
Senate bill of the following title was taken from the 


Speaker’s table and referred to its appropriate committee as 
indicated below: 
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§. 2602, An act for the relief of the legal representatives of 
3 estate of Henry H. Sibley, deceased; to the Committee on 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 
The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. The call 
rests with the Committee on Agriculture. The Clerk will call 
the committees. ~ 
The Clerk called the Committee on Agriculture. 
PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURE BY EXPANDING FOREIGN FIELDS 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 10129. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the bill 
H. R. 10129. This bill is on the Union Calendar. The 
House automatically resolves itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 10129. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
will please take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 10129, with Mr. Burton in the ehair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Honse is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 10129, the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10129) to promote the agriculture of the United States 
by expanding in the foreign feld the service now rendered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in acquiring and diffusing 
useful information regarding agriculture, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire about the time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule as to Calendar Wednes- 
day one hour is allowed to each side. The gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. TINCHER] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 15 minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 15 minutes out of order. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this is a good bill. It was passed by the House once 
before, in the last days of the last Congress, and failed con- 
sideration in the Senate. 

I want to take this occasion to assure the House that this 
is one of many important small bills which the Committee on 
Agriculture has and that the hearings on the farm-relief 
measure have proceeded to such an extent now that I feel 
sure that the members of the Committee on Agriculture will 
agree with me that we are going to have a bill in conformity 
with the agreement that we had with the American people, 
which will be enacted into law before this Congress adjourns, 
for the relief of agriculture. [Applause.] 

Now if the House will pardon me for a little bit, I want 
to advert to some of the observations that were made here 
yesterday by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 
I do not know why the gentleman, every year or so, feels 
called upon to devote 15 or 20 minutes of his valuable time 
to the discussion of a mere man like me. I had not referred 
to him yesterday at all; neither had I confided to him any of 
my ambitions, It seems he had got hold of a newspaper, 
a rather friendly Democratic newspaper, in which the editor 
stated to the people in all candor, I think, that he thonght 
I would make a good Vice President. I would not object, if 
I were going to stay in public life, to be Vice President under 
certain circumstances, but I would not want to be Vice Presi- 
dent if my friend LoncwortH were President, because I do 
not want to hold a stop watch on Nick LonewortH at any time, 
and I understand the principal function of a Vice President. is 
to be solicitous about the health of the President. [Laughter.] 

I agree with my friend from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] in this, 
that ambition will make men do things that are honest that 
they probably would not do if it were not for the ambition. 
Unlike the gentleman from Texas, however, my ambitian fer 
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public service has been absolutely gratified. It was my ambi- 
tion as a boy, of which I shall never be ashamed, to come to 
the American Congress and serve a term or two in the greatest 
lawmaking body in the world, and associate with great men 
like my friend Connatty from Texas, [Applause.] That am- 
bition has been gratified; nay, doubly so. I have had two more 
terms than I ever anticipated, and I am going into private life 
as happy a man as lives in America and with no ambition for 
elective or appointive office. 

I can understand the reasoning of the gentleman from 
Texas. I do not want to be personal, but I want to tell this 
House that I found out last night exactly the thing that prompts 
him. I have it reliably—more reliably than from a Republican 
or Democratic newspaper—from close personal friends that 
ever since the day my good friend from Texas went to Teddy 
Roosevelt, when they were about to have the war with Spain, 
and with those curls hanging down his back, as he so ably 
described on this floor one day, and said, “Teddy, I want 
to serve the public; I want to die for my country,” that he 
has been ambitious, and most of the time since then he has 
been serving his country. I am not discounting that service, 
but my information is that he is ambitious, if they can eyer 
unseat a Republican President and get a Democratic President, 
to be our country’s representative at the Court of St. James. 
{Laughter and applause.) I do not know that a man could 
haye a more worthy ambition than that. I can understand 
how he is finding fault with this propaganda that I might be 
Vice President and might want to go to the Court of St. 
James before I get through. But I will tell you how much 
better fitted he is than I would be for the Court of St. James. 
No constituent will ever pull at his coat tails; no one will ever 
make fun of his form; no one will ever have the nerve to 
stand on the floor of the American Congress and joke my friend 
ConNALLY about his form—the dapper, flapper, Beau Brum- 
mell, and Grecian beauty of the American Congress. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Why, gentlemen, can you contemplate anything more grand 
than the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ConnaLty] with silk 
pants coming down to his knees and with little silver buckles 
on his slippers at a court function in England? And he is 
preparing himself for it. I want to pause here to say that 
if they do dress you up over there like they did Colonel Harvey 
or any of them, that in the name of America and in the name 
of the women of America, do not let them powder your hair. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, let us have a picture of the first banquet, the first 
court banquet they have in Great Britain. Let us see whether 
he has earned his spurs. And, by the way, if Mr. LoncwortH 
` is elected President, I will not even be a candidate against you 
for that place; I will even recommend you to him, because you 
have earned the place. 

Imagine at this banquet table our friend, our polite and dis- 
tinguished friend from Texas. He is going to make a speech 
and he says, “Mr. King, I earned the spurs I wear to-night. 
O Mr. King, during my long service in the American Congress 
I never missed an opportunity to speak against any tariff that 
would open American factories to the detriment of yours. It 
is highly appropriate that I represent that great country here, 
because no man has been your friend like I have. I had the 
nerye—even when OLDFIELD’S nerve failed and he would not 
say he was for the Underwood bill—when other Members fal- 
tered, Mr. King, to say that I was for that bill which protected 
English industry as against American industry. O Mr. King, I 
am entitled to the respect of every laboring man in England, 
because it was I that had the nerve to stand on the floor of the 
American Congress for years and plead for a policy that would 
pe the English laboring man the same standard of living as 

e American laborer has. I refused on all occasions to vote 
for any bill that gave the American laboring man an American 
standard of living as against a world standard.” And he can 
take statistics and show them how they were downtrodden 
during the administration of Coolidge under the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff law, and truthfully prove that he has more 
right to their consideration than any man in America, 

Oh, he can go further: “O King, I not only did not stop in 
my protest at opening American mills after the war; I not only 
did not stop in my protest against an American scale of wage 
and an American standard of living for labor, but I opposed it 
and I alone announced, two or three years after it was passed, 
that I had the nerve to go back to the Underwood tariff bill, 
which, O King, if we had kept it on the statute books long 
enough, would have reduced American agriculture to the status 
of English agriculture and made peasants of our farmers.” 

No. I do not want to go to England. I am not ambitious 
for his place. I could not wear the silk panties with any style; 
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I would not look like anything [laughter and applause], and 
God knows I could not make the speech he can make and be 
consistent. 

I do not know whether these folks have misled me, but I 
think they have picked an ideal candidate for the place. He 
is in shape to prove to them over there that he has always been 
their friend, because he said yesterday on this floor that he 
favored a return to the Underwood tariff law for agriculture 
in this country, and his own colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON], said it was the only tariff law that had 
left agriculture entirely out and that every dollar of it went 
to New England. 

I think sometimes it is good for us all to talk about these 
things. We ought to know the qualifications of one another. 
I do not know whether I would make a good Vice President 
or not. I know I am not ambitious for the position. I do 
know that he has earned his spurs to represent this great 
country at the Court of St. James, and he will make her states- 
men look like 30 cents when he gets on those knee pants and 
silver buckles, Not only that, but what could be more exalt- 
ing to the womanhood of the world than to know that the most 
beautiful man in the American Congress had been selected to 
represent us at the court. I could not go. I can not even do 
the Charleston. [Laughter.] I have no qualifications for the 
place, but I hope that the Members of the House will treat 
this matter seriously, and whoever the President is, let us 
send the men to the foreign countries that stood for the for- 
eign countries and maybe we can get better treatment from 
them. We could not send a man there who voted for the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill because he would not be quali- 
fied. He would have to admit he believed in an American 
standard of living and an American scale of wages, and that he 
was absolutely opposed to reducing the American farmer to a 
state of peasantry. No, Mr. Chairman, I am not qualified for 
this job. 

I think you are all for Mr. Cox NALLx, and all I wanted to 
do was to convince you that he ought to be appointed, so I 
thank you very much. [Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire how much time 
has been used? 

The CHAIRMAN. There has been used 13 minutes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
Texas 13 minutes. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I am deeply grateful to my generous friend from 
Kansas for the many splendid tributes he paid to me and for 
his suggestion that I would make an acceptable ambassador to 
the Court of St. James. 

The gentleman made a good many personal references about 
the kind of attire I would wear and things of that kind. Of 
course, I scorn those things. My conception of an ambassador 
is something more than that seemingly entertained by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. The gentleman from Kansas seems to 
have the conception that the chief function of an ambassador 
is to wear clothes and eat food, and perhaps other things that 
make food taste good. [Laughter.] My conception of an am- 
bassador representing the great Government of the United 
States, if in accordance with his suggestion I ever become one, 
is to try to uphold the dignity and the interests of my country. 

The gentleman made some reference here, as he did on one 
other occasion, to some inconspicuous war service I tried to 
render. If I were the ambassador at the Court of St. James, 
I would try to represent my country on foreign soil in time of 
peace with the same fidelity and the same interest that other 
men represented my country on foreign soil in time of war. 
[Applause.] 

I remember the gentleman from Kansas in 1918 when he first 
came here, when the rest of the Members, many of whom are 
now here, were in this Chamber trying to carry on and uphold 
the President of the United States in the prosecution of the 
greatest war that ever shook the foundations of the globe, the 
gentleman from Kansas was out in his district in his initial 
campaign trying to get to Congress by criticizing and de- 
nouncing the great President and a Democratic Congress who 
were then carrying on that war in 1918. [Applause.] 

If I should go to the Court of St. James, let me say to the 
gentleman from Kansas, that instead of spending my time over 
the banal things of clothes and social entertainment and food 
and aping, as he would have you think I would ape, which I 
would never do, Mr. Harvey, the Republican ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, who, as his most distinguished service there 
reflected upon the unselfish and lofty motives of his own coun- 
try in the war [applause] ; if I should go there I would try to 
represent the interests of my country in that capacity as I have 
tried to represent them here—to speak for all of the American 
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people and not for a hand-picked few that the gentleman from 
Kansas has been representing on this floor. 

Oh, let me say to the gentleman from Kansas there is noth- 
ing personal in what I say about him. I am trying to repre- 
sent on this floor the interests of the whole American people 
and present the view that our side of the House maintains, as 
to how those interests can best be served. The gentleman from 
Kansas is the first man, so far as he and I are concerned, that 
ever made any personal reference, But he gets off on the 
tariff and his reported candidacy for Vice President. Un- 
fortunately, the gentleman would never make a successful Vice 
President, You know the function of a Vice President is to sit 
still and keep his mouth shut. [Laughter and applause.] 

I understand that the newspaper from which I quoted on 
yesterday an account as to the candidacy of the gentieman from 
Kansas for Vice President is a Democratic newspaper, and the 
gentleman has evinced a great deal of happiness and satisfac- 
tion over the fact that the headlines announcing him for Vice 
President came from a Democratic paper. Well, the Democratic 
papers are the only papers that want the gentleman to run for 
Vice President. [Applause.] 

The gentleman talks about the tariff. This is an agricultural 
bill that is up this morning to help the farmer. The gentleman 
yesterday made a great speech about how the tariff was help- 
ing the farmer, but as further proof that the gentleman would 
never be a successful Vice President, he talks too much. The 
gentleman talked some years ago—on the 22d of May, 1924—in 
this Chamber. 

I think it was on the McNary-Haugen bill, and in the debate 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TIxchER] was on the floor. 
Here is what the gentleman from Kansas said in part: _ 


Mr. TiNCHER. * * But now, when we come here and ask for 
a law that will give us a little fair chance we are called bolshevists. 
1 do not believe in a foreign standard of living. I do not believe in any 
foreign level of wages. As one of the western Republicans I want to 
say that I want to hold people up and am not willing to kick anybody 
else down. [Applause.] 

Mr. Jacopsterx. Did you not have at the same time a tariff protect- 
ing agriculture? 

Mr. TI xen. Oh, you can not protect agricultural products as you 
can manufactured products. We export agricultural products. 

Mr. Jaconksrzix. Did we not haye an emergency tariff to protect 
agricultural products? 

Mr. TrncuER, I will have a Democrat answer your emergency-tariff 
questions. 


In 1924 Mr. Trnouer said you could not protect agricultural 
products; you could not protect the farmer with a high protec- 
tive tariff, and he represented the western farmers and said 
they wanted something to help them besides a high protective 
tariff. And yet this morning he says he wants a tariff to help 
the farmers. Of course he knows it does not help the farmer, 
but in this enlarged horizon the gentleman from Kansas sees 
the alluring but evasive hope of the Vice Presidency. It is 
illusory, like the will-o’-the-wisp as its pursuer wanders into 
mud of the swamp following the ignis fatuus, it leads him on and 
on to despair and disappointment. The gentleman from Kansas, 
following this alluring hope of the vice presidential bee, which 
I doubt will ever sting him, may meet the same fate. [Laugh- 
ter.] He is now for a high protective tariff, and he wants to 
denounce Great Britain. Let me remind the gentleman that 
Great Britain with a free-trade policy which the gentleman 
always denounces, but with the extreme free-trade policy of 
Great Britain, a little island, isolated, has been able to com- 
mand and to-day commands the greatest commerce, the greatest 
world trade, on this globe without any protective tariff what- 
ever. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

We saw this morning sitting in the galleries the representa- 
tives of the Pan American press, representing the great coun- 
tries to the south of us on this hemisphere, which, as eloquent 
gentlemen huve said, have the same political ideas and ideals 
as we of the United States have. And yet, instead of the 
United States getting the trade of these countries, Great Brit- 
ain has got the bulk of that trade. 

I have been in Great Britain. I did not see any pauper 
labor. I did not see any poverty-stricken laborers. I saw 
British laborers riding in automobiles like they ride in this 
country. } 

Now, I do not want to be diverted from my main line-of 
thought, to conditions in other countries. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monv7comery] sits in his seat violating all 
rules of order, and with a coarse guffaw tries to answer argu- 
ments in that way which he could not answer with his head. 
[Laughter.] Other gentlemen join, but if that is the type of 
parliamentary demeanor, the type of parliamentary courtesy 
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that gentlemen on that side of the House want to display, 
they are free to do it. However, the section from which I come 
practices a different kind of courtesy. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Secon on this side do not laugh at the gentleman from 

exas. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
Kansas for his solicitude. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I want to tell the gentle- 
man from Kansas that that is quite an order. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
does not know much about politics or parliamentary policy 
unless there is an order in it somewhere. He has got to have 
orders from somewhere, and if he did not get them from some 
one else he will get them from a tariff baron so that he may 
hijack his own farmers for the interest of other people who 
get the benefits of the tariff. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will yield, 
is not it a fact that to-day nearly a million and a half people 
in England are living on doles of 10 shillings a week, with at 
least another million out of work? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It is true that there are many 
people in Great Britain on doles. Up in the State of Wash- 
ington they are not on doles but they would like to be because 
from the Northwest we have been hearing the ery of distress 
and disaster, and the Agricultural Committee of which he is 
speaking has had hearings for two months, and at the doors 
of the committee come the cries from the Northwest saying, 
bel God’s sake open up the Treasury and give us some kind 
of a dole.” - 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman from Texas 
says that out in the far Northwest they are crying for doles 
and are now in distress. I want to say to the gentleman that 
nobody in the State of Washington is in any great distress 
except possibly those who make and manufacture shingles, who 
failed on account of the Senate’s attitude to get a tariff in the 
last tariff act, and who now see Canadian shingle manufac- 
turers in full enjoyment of the great United States market. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, all that the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. JonNson] has proved by that 
interjection is his own inefficiency and inability as a Member of 
Congress to get a tariff for his shingle interests out there when 
his party was giving it to other special interests. He simply 
proves the iniquity and unfairness and discrimination of the 
Fordney bill for which he voted. [Laughter and applause on 
Democratic side.] 

Just one other word, and then I am done. The gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. TINc HER] talks about the prandial enjoy- 
ments and the clothes of the gentleman from Texas when he 
gets to be an ambassador. What has the gentleman from 
Kansas done? Let me read to you from the headlines appear- 
ing in the last night's edition of the Washington Evening Star: 


JARDINE OPPOSES FARM RELIEF BILL 
Unprepared to indorse plan for fee on products, he tells Kansans. 


Then the article underneath that goes on to say: 


After an informa! breakfast with the Kansas congressional delega- 
tion to-day, Secretary Jardine was described as not being prepared to 
indorse farm-relief legislation that would embody the plan for a fee 
on agricultural commodities to be used in handling the surplus 
problem. 

The breakfast was given at the Capitol by Representative TINCHER, 
Republican. Mr. Jardine indicated, however, that Congress would 
enact additional farm legislation. 


Breakfast at the Capitol! Breakfast! Gentlemen, the 
farmers in my district eat breakfast at from 5 o'clock in the 
morning until 6.30 o’clock in the morning, and the farmers of 
the district of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TI NHR], if 
what he has been saying about their being hard-working people 
is true, must eat their breakfast somewhere about the same 
time. f 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentle- 
man from Louisiana to yield me two more minutes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I shall not need more than 
two. What time does the gentleman from Kansas get break- 
fast when he gets to Washington? At 7 o'clock? Oh, no; he 
has his breakfast at about the time of day his farmers are 
thinking about the noon meal, and he gives his breakfast in 
the Speaker’s dining room in the Capitol. Let me say to 
the distinguished gentleman that if I ever get to the Court of 


I thank the gentleman from 
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St. James I am going to eat breakfast at breakfast time. 
[Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, when I think of the gentleman 
from Kansas as he first came here and view him now, the 
speed with which he has gotten rid of his bucolic habits, his 
rustic accomplishments, makes me marvel. I knew him when 
he first came. The speed with which he has gotten rid of 
those old-fashioned habits rivals even the progress that he has 
made on the Republican side. They tell me that one of his 
constituents once came to Washington and that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER] entertained him at a number of 
meals. The man went back to Kansas and was telling one of 
his neighbors about it. He said, “ Bill, do you know that up 
there in Washington they don't have dinner at 12 o'clock like 
we do out here, but they have lunch, and then they have dinner 
at night.” Well,“ said Bill, “when in Sam Hill do they 
have supper?” and Bill said, “ Why, they don’t have that until 
the next day.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. KETCHAM]. 

Mr. KETCHAM,. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that we have all 
greatly enjoyed the two splendid nominating speeches made 
by our two distinguished colleagues, and I think all of us, 
irrespective of our political affiliations, will agree that should 
either of these gentlemen by any good fortune chance to be 
called to the high stations with which their names are being 
connected this afternoon, each will grace the position with 
unusual credit to himself and honor to the country. 

Having disposed of that very material matter, I want to 
address myself for a few moments to the bill under considera- 
tion and to say that in view of the fact that I apprehend there 
will be no contention with reference to it, I do not purpose to 
take any great amount of time. The measure which is brought 
here at this time for your approval was passed in its substan- 
tial form two years ago without division in the House. It pro- 
vides simply for a recognition in the organic law of certain 
duties and activities that have been performed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under continuing repetitions in appropria- 
tion bills for a number of years. At the present time we have 
abroad eleyen representatives of the Department of Agriculture 
in what is known as the foreign service of the Department of 
Agriculture. I do not know the exact title they bear at the 
present time, but I think they are called agricultural commis- 
sioners. They look after the interests of this country so far as 
the development of agriculture is concerned. They make very 
careful observations of agricultural conditions in foreign coun- 
tries, and they study cooperative movements. They study the 
demand for agricultural products and in every possible way 
undertake to cooperate with the Department of Agriculture on 
this side, and also with the Department of Commerce in secur- 
ing information that will lead to an outlet for products grown 
on the American farms. 

The first purpose of the bill is to fix these duties in the 
organic law. The second purpose of the bill is to overcome 
some of the difficnlties that have developed by marking out 
distinctly the lines of activity between the various foreign 
services. 

We have consular agents appointed by the Department of 
State, we have representatives of the Department of Com- 
merce, and we also have representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture abroad. Heretofore there has been some overlap- 
ping of duties. There has been some difficulty due to the fact 
that we had upon the grounds men representing these various 
departments who were all interested in doing the best they 
could for the United States, but who did not always take into 
consideration the particular responsibility each had to bear. 
I am happy to say that under the terms of this bill, with the 
succeeding bill referred to in the unanimous-consent request 
preferred by the majority leader just a few moments ago, the 
Department of Commerce and the Department of Agriculture 
have come to an agreement, and we think the lines have been 
marked out very carefully in the two measures that are now 
about to have consideration, so that overlapping and duplica- 
tion of effort in the future will be prevented. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. Has the gentleman any information as to 
about how many attachés will be appointed? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I had that matter up with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the present number of these em- 
ployees, representatives of the Department of Agriculture, 
that would be affected by this bill is 11. 

Mr. BYRNS. And those are all in foreign countries? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes; and it is not the purpose of this 
bill nor the purpose of the Department of Agriculture to in- 
crease that number, 
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Mr. BYRNS. In other words, it is not the purpose of this 
bill to increase the present number of employees? I under- 
stand that this bill provides for clerks and clerical force. 

Mr. KHTCHAM. Yes; the clerical force, the employees 
mider the terms of this bill. It is not contemplated to increase 
them. 

Mr. BYRNS. Are these men in Europe, or where? 

Mr. KETCHAM. They are mostly in Burope. We have 
stations at the present time in London, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, 
and Mexico. Most of the representatives under that arrange- 
ment are in Europe and would be continued there. 

Mr. BYRNS. The purpose of this bill is to accredit them 
to embassies and diplomatic posts rather than anything else? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes, 

Mr. COLE. Is there anything in this bill covering our 
representation at Rome in the National Agricultural Assembly 
or Congress? 

Mr. KETCHAM. No; except that one man under this Dill 
is at present located at Rome. 

May I say for the information of the House that the third 
purpose of the bill, aside from the two purposes I have already 
mentioned, is to give these representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture the same rank and station abroad that are 
now given to the representatives of the Department of State 
and the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I would be glad to. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I notice on page 3 there is a pro- 
vision to the effect that the Secretary of Agriculture shall ap- 
point the officers of the foreign agricultural service to such 
grades as he may establish, with salaries in those grades com- 
parable to those paid to other officers of the Government for 
analogous service. Does the gentleman think that Congress 
ought to turn over to the Secretary of Agriculture the power to 
establish the grades of this service? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I may say, in response to the gentleman's 
question, that I had that very matter up with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and he advised me that under the provisions of 
the bill at present the total salary list is $65,000, and if the 
bill passes with the arrangements of the other departments 
remaining as at the present time there will be absolutely no 
increase in the salaries paid to these men, even though they 
be given the rank the bill provides. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That will be for the present fiscal 
year, but I presume when he classifies them and puts them into 
certain grades it no doubt will result in increase of compensa- 
tion, and Congress will have to make an increase in the appro- 
Priation. 

Mr. KETCHAM. In my conversation I satisfied myself, in 
answer to the gentleman’s question, that no effort would be 
made on the part of the department to do that. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. As to these men that are now serving 
in this field, are they not classified under the reclassification 
act of 1923? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I am unable to say. I believe they are in 
the civil service. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I do not see why they should be 
removed and why they should not continue to be classified 
under the act of 1923. Of course, this takes them out and 
gives the Secretary of Agriculture the authority to make a 
classification himself, and not only a classification, but to fix 
the compensation, 

Mr. KETCHAM. My understanding and information is as 
I have indicated to the gentleman. I would like to have the 
attention of the gentleman from Texas. I questioned particu- 
larly what might be the greatest possible increase of salaries 
should the Department of Commerce's pending bill be passed, 
and I was assured that the total amount of increase would 
not exceed, under the arrangements that might be in contem- 
plation, over $5,000 in the total, so that the total amount could 
not be more than $70,000; and at any rate that matter will be 
handled subject to the approval of the House, even if it should 
be recommended by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman again yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. May I suggest that it might be well to place the 
agricultural foreign service under the same rules and regula- 
tions as those established by the Rogers bill for the Foreign 
Seryice in the State Department, We have nine grades in 
that, and the incumbents are promoted according to service 
and ability. 
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Mr. KETCHAM. My understanding is that the purpose of 
this bill has that in mind. I think all of us agree that if in 
these days we are going to do something of real benefit to 
agriculture this measure has in it possibilities of developing 
yaluable outlets for our surplus agricultural products; and if 
there is anything that we can do by the passage of this legis- 
lation to stimulate that development I am sure it will be well 
conceived and worked ont. 

Now, for the information of the committee may I say this: 
That one additional reason why the provisions of this bill are 
deemed necessary is because when men go abroad as repre- 
sentatives of our Government they go into an atmosphere 
about which we have been told in very striking phrases in the 
two speeches that have just preceded. We have not very 
much patience with that idea on this side, but when an Ameri- 
can official goes into that sort of atmosphere he should carry 
with him the rank and station and commission which would 
enable him on the showing of his credentials to receive all the 
credit and consideration that are due him as the representa- 
tive of the great Department of Agriculture of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It seems that 11 men are 
inadequate. Why should we not add an increase in the 
number? 

Mr. KETCHAM. It is not the purpose of the Department of 
Agriculture to increase that number, and I suppose that will 
receive the approval of the committee. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Under section (a) they shall acquire in- 
formation regarding world competition and demand for agri- 
cultural products. In what respect does this bill differ from 
the marketing bill? 

Mr. KETCHAM, This bill, in brief, sets up abroad activities 
that are now discharged by the Department of Agriculture at 
home in the foreign field. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Did not the marketing bill cover that? 

Mr. KHTCHAM. No. The provisions of this bill, you will 
note, are rather broad, and under its terms we can go into 
that particular feature if we are privileged to do ſt at home. 

Mr, ALLGOOD. It is not covered in the marketing bill? 

Mr. KETCHAM. No; it is not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I want to ask the gentleman if 
he can tell us what have been the practical results of this 
foreign service up to this time? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Let me say that every day at 5 o'clock by 
radio from the other side come reports from these representa- 
tives of our Government. After these reports are thoroughly 
edited and compiled, they are communicated to the farm press, 
to the farmers of the country, and to all agencies interested in 
distribution. They are also given over to the Department of 
Commerce to be used in connection with their program of 
stimulating the sale of American products. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETOHAM. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUE. What is the nature of those reports? They 
bear on what point? 

Mr. KETCHAM. These reports cover every point that is 
covered in this bill in regard to the supply of various farm 
crops, in regard to cooperative marketing, and, in short, in re- 
gard to everything that will be of interest and of value to the 
farmers of the United States in adjusting their operations, 

Mr. ROMJUE. In other words, they gather information as 
to the quantity of certain products in the foreign countries? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes; and in that way we not only know 
what our own surplus or our own shortage may be, but we also 
know the world situation. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Can the gentleman give us any idea as to the 
extension of the activities of these representatives over there 
in addition to the activities they already have? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I should only want them to be extended 
in line with the provisions of the bill. I would want them 
to do anything they can do that will stimulate the sale of our 
products or stimulate an interest in them. I would certainly 
be very much in favor of that. 

Mr, ROMJUE. I was wondering whether the gentleman has 
any specific matter in mind whereby we might be benefited to a 
greater extent than we are now? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I do not know that I have anything of 
that kind in mind right now, but I do know that if I had the 
1 I could outline a number of splendid things which might 

one, 
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Mr. Chairman, summarizing the argument in support of this 
bill, I would state that it marks out clearly the duties and 
responsibilities of the Department of Agriculture in regard 
to its work in foreign countries. It extends to the foreign field 
the services which the Department of Agriculture now renders 
in the United States in regard to competition and demand for 
farm products, marketing, and distributing problems in connec- 
tion with our surplus farm production, and investigation of 
problems of farm management, cooperative movements, and 
other economic questions of interest to American agriculture. 

This bill settles the vexed question of duplication in the 
services rendered by various departments of the Government 
having representatives in foreign countries. Particularly, there 
have been difficulties in adjusting the relations in the foreign 
field between the Department of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Proof that the present bill meets this 
situation adequately is shown in the joint letter from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Commerce indorsin 
this bill and a similar bill (H. R. 8858) relating to commerci 
attachés. The Department of State, in a letter signed by 
Secretary Hughes when H. R. 7111 of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress was under consideration, expressed the approval of that 
department to the principle embodied in this measure concern- 
ing the rank of agricultural attachés. I am sure this fine 
bit of teamwork among the departments, with its definite ad- 
justment of the vexing problems that have heretofore con- 
fronted us in the expansion of our foreign work, will be wel- 
come news to friends of all these departments. The problem 
of disposing of the surplus of agricultural products has be- 
come one of the outstanding agricultural questions of the day, 
and I feel certain that the enactment of this law will be very 
helpful in promoting new markets abroad, and while no claim 
is made for the measure along the lines of farm relief, yet in the 
long run I am sure it will supplement such legislation splen- 
didly. While the leading farm organizations of the country 
did not appear in support of this measure, due to the fact that 
it was not deemed necessary to repeat the hearings of last 
year, yet a number of farm organizations, through their officers, 
have assured me of their continued interest, and in this con- 
nection it would be well to refer to the fact that in support 
of H. R. 7111, a similar bill in the Sixty-eighth Congress, 19 
leaders of American agriculture joined in urging its passage. 
Finally, we must recognize the fact that American agriculture 
must be thoroughly familiar with rural conditions if it is to 
plan its program wisely. Facts are stubborn things, and the 
American farmer realizes fully the necessity of accurate and 
current information not only as to world production in the 
various crops that he produces but also the latest possible in- 
formation as to world demand for the surplus of the crops 
which he produces. This information can only come to him 
after the Department of Agriculture is given both means and 
authority to study production and marketing conditions 
throughout the world. 

Mr. ROMJUH. I am interested in the development of our 
foreign trade, and I think we have neglected it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, in the absence of 
fhe gentleman who is in control of the time he has requested 
me to yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Bowie]. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Chairman, I have sought twice, and 
failed, to get unanimous consent to print in the Record 15 tele- 
grams which I received during the progress of the considera- 
tion of the English impeachment articles in the House of Rep- 
resentatives last week. I shall not read all of these telegrams, 
but I want to read one of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman preferring a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. BOWLING. No, Mr. Chairman; I am speaking in my 
own time. These telegrams are all practically to the same 
effect. I shall read one of them and read the signatures to 
the other 14. 

East Sr. Lours, ILL., March 27, 1926, 
Judge WILLIAM Bow zs, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. 0. 


It is addressed to me as Bowles instead of Bow.tna. 


Believing that circumstances demand this appeal by Ministerial 
Alllance of East St. Louis, in behalf of Judge English, whose official 
acts in administering justice to violators of Volstead Act have met 
with our approval and, we believe, the entire dry forces, we recommend 
and urge complete and impartial hearings. 

Rev. J. M. PEPPER, 
President Ministerial AQiance. 
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I have 14 other telegrams to the same general effect, signed 
by— 

Rey. J. M. Pepper, president Ministerial Alliance, East St. Louis; 
N. C. Henderson, pastor Epworth Methodist Episcopal Church, Mount 
Vernon, III.; Rey, John H. Cudlif, pastor First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, East St. Louis; Rev. Zeck Fred Bond, pastor First Baptist 
Church, East St. Louis; C. H. Reed, president Men's Bible Class, United 
Presbyterian Church. Sparta, III.; E. F. Williams, pastor Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Marissa, III.; Rev. Clinton D. Bowman, pastor First 
Presbyterian Church, East St. Louis; Rey. Ire R. Sidwell, pastor Lans- 
downe Christian Chureh, East St. Louis; Rev. E. H. Zipprodt and 
members, Baptist Church, Pinckneyville, III.; J. W. Cummins, First 
Methodist Church, Marion, III.; N. R. Johnson, superintendent south- 
ern Illinois district, Anti-Saloon League, East St. Louis; O. L. Mark- 
ham, pastor First Methodist Church, Mount Vernon, III.; and Frank E. 
Harris, pastor Methodist Episcopal Church, O'Fallon, III. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I know of no desire for time 
on this side. There is no opposition to the bill, and I am ready 
to suggest the reading of the bill. 

Mr. PURNELL, Mr. Chairman, that is satisfactory to this 
side of the House. ; 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman from Louisiana yield 
for a question? 

Mr, ASWELL. Yes. : 

Mr. LAZARO. Is not the object of this bill to prevent con- 
flict and duplication between the Foreign Service of the De- 
partment of State, the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Department of Commerce abroad? 

Mr. ASWELL. Precisely. 

Mr. LAZARO, And it is in the interest of economy and 


efficiency? 
Mr. ASWELL. Precisely. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That for the purpose of encouraging and pro- 
moting the agriculture of the United States and assisting American 
farmers to adjust their operations and practices to meet world con- 
ditions the Secretary of Agriculture shall— 

(a) Acquire information regarding world competition and demand 
for agricultural products and the production, marketing, and distri- 
bution of said products in foreign countries and disseminate the same 
through agricultural extension agencies and by such other means as 
may be deemed advisable. 

(b) Investigate abroad farm management and any other economic 
phases of the agricultural industry and in so far as is necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this act conduct abroad any activities, in- 
cluding the demonstration of standards for cotton, wheat, and other 
American agricultural products in which the Department of Agricul- 
ture is now authorized or in the future may be authorized to engage. 

Sec. 2. (a) The agricultural commissioners now representing the 
United States Department of Agriculture in foreign countries shall 
hereafter be known as agricultural attachés, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall appoint from time to time other agricultural attachés 
after they are found to be competent through examinations held by the 
Civil Service Commission and the Department of Agriculture in coordi- 
nation. 

(b) Such officers shall constitute the foreign agricultural service of 
the United States, and any officer of such service when designated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall, through the Department of State, 
be regularly and officially attached to the diplomatic mission of the 
United States in the country in which he is to be stationed. If any 
such officer is to be stationed in a country in which there is no diplo- 
matic mission of the United States, appropriate recognition and stand- 
ing, with full facilities for discharging his official duties, shall be 
arranged by the Department of State. The Secretary of State may 
reject the name of any such officer if im his judgment the assignment 
of such officer to the post designated would be prejudicial to the publie 
policy of the United States. 

(e) The Secretary of Agriculture shall appoint the officers of the 
foreign agricultural service to such grades as he may establish, with 
salaries in those grades comparable to those paid other officers of the 
Government for analogous foreign service. 

(d) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to promote or demote 
in grade or class, to increase or decrease within the salary range fixed 
for the class the compensation of, and to separate from the service 
officers of the foreign agricultural service, but in so doing the Secretary 
shall take into consideration records of efficiency. 

(e) No officer of the foreign agricultural service shall be considered 
as having the character of a public minister. 

() Any officer of the foreign agricultural service may be assigned 
for duty in the United States for a period of not more than three years 
without change in grade, class, or salary, or with such change as the 
Secretary may direct. 
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Sec, 8. (a) Subject to the requirements of the civil service laws and 
the rules and regulations promulgated thereunder, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to appoint, fix the compensation of, promote, 
demote, and separate from the service such clerks and other assistants 
for officers of the foreign agricultural service as he may deem necessary. 

(b) When authorized by the Secretary of Agriculture and in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the Civil Service Commission, officers of 
the foreign agricultural service may employ in a foreign country, from 
time to time, fix the compensation of, and separate from the service 
such clerical and subclerical assistants as may be necessary. 

Sec. 4. (a) Any officer, clerk, employee, or assistant of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, while on duty outside of the continental limits of 
the United States and away from the post to which he is assigned, 
shall be entitled to receive his necessary traveling expenses and his 
actual expenses for subsistence or a per diem in lieu of subsistence equal 
to that paid to other officers of the Government when engaged in 
analogous foreign service. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture may authorize any officer of the 
foreign agricultural service to fix, in an amount not exceeding the 
allowance fixed for such officer, an allowance for actual subsistence, 
or a per diem allowance in lieu thereof, for any clerical or sub- 
clerical assistant employed by such officer under subdivision (b) of 
section 3, when such clerical or subelerical assistant is engaged 
in travel outside the continental limits of the United States and away 
from the post to which he is assigned. 

(e) Any such officer, clerk, employee, or assistant while on duty 
within the continental limits of the United States shall be entitled 
to receive the traveling expenses and actual expenses incurred for 
subsistence, or per diem allowance in lieu thereof, authorized by law. 

Src. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture may make such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act and may cooperate with any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment, State, Territory, district, or possession, or department, agency, 
or political subdivision thereof, cooperative and other farm organiza- 
tions, or any person, and shall have power to make such expenditures 
for rent outside the District of Columbia, printing, telegrams, tele- 
phones, law books, books of reference, maps, periodicals, furniture, 
stationery, office equipment, travel and subsistence allowances, and 
other supplies and expenses as shall be necessary to the administration 
of the act in the District of Columbia and elsewhere. With the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agriculture, an officer of the foreign agri- 
cultural service may enter into leases for office quarters, and may 
pay rent, telephone, subscriptions to publications, and other charges 
incident to the conduct of his office and the discharge of his duties 
in advance in any foreign country where custom or practice requires 
payment in advance. 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JONES. Would it not be possible, in view of the fact 
there are a number of bills to be considered, to lay them aside 
and report all of them at one time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not, because the House 
resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the specific consideration of this bill. 

Mr. JONES. I would suggest, then, that that course be 
followed in reference to the other bills in order to save time. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. CHINDBLOM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
the committee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10129 had directed him to report the same back to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. PURNELL, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr, PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to propound a 
parliamentary inquiry before we proceed further. I would like 
to know by what manner of means we can proceed with the 
consideration of several bills and have them laid aside without 
moving that the committee rise each time? 

The SPHAKER. The Chair does not think that is possible 
under the Calendar Wednesday rule. 

Mr. JONES. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JONES. Is it not possible for the gentleman to move 
that the House go into committee for the consideration of 
several bills which the chairman may call up? 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. The Chair thinks 
that each bill must be acted upon separately under the Calen- 
dar Wednesday rule. 

Mr. PURNELL. That was my information, but I wanted 
to get the opinion of the Speaker on it. 


INSPECTION OF CERTAIN PLANT PRODUCTS FOR EXPORT 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 6241) 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to inspect and certify 
as free from disease and insect pests certain plant products 
offered for export, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. This bill being on the Union Calendar, the 
House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for its consideration. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 6241, with Mr. CHINpDRLOx in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, there is no desire on this 
side to use any time. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding 
there is no opposition to the bill, and I would suggest the Clerk 
read the bili for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to inspect 
domestic fresh fruits, vegetables, and seeds, and nursery stock and 
other plants for propagation, when offered for export, and to certify 
to shippers and interested parties as to the freedom of such products 
from injurious plant diseases, and insect pests, according to the sani- 
tary requirements of foreign countries, and to use such means as may 
be necessary to accomplish this object, including the employment of 
assistance in the city of Washington and elsewhere, and the necessary 
appropriation to carry out the aforesaid purpose is hereby authorized: 
Provided, That moneys received in payment of charges fixed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on account of such inspection and certifica- 
tion shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House, with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Burton) having resumed the chair, Mr. OHINDBLOM, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that the committee having had under con- 
sideration the bill H. R. 6241 had directed him to report the 
same back to the House with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Burton). The question is 
on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Havcen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was lafd on the table. 


MARKET AGENCY FOR THE WEIGHING OF LIVESTOCK 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 7818) 
to amend section 804 of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
interstate and foreign commerce in livestock, livestock products, 
dairy products, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 15, 1921. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is on the Union Cal- 
endar and the House automatically resolves itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for its 
consideration. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7818) with Mr. CHINDbhTLox in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Does the gentleman from Louisiana desire 
any debate. 

Mr. ASWELL. There is no request for time on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That section 304 of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate interstate and foreign commerce in livestock, livestock prod- 
ucts, dairy products, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 15, 1921, be, and is hereby, amended to 
read as follows: 

“ Sec, 304. It shall be the duty of every stockyard owner and market 
agency to furnish upon reasonable request, without discrimination, rea- 
sonable stockyard services at such stockyard: Provided, That in any 
State where the weighing of livestock at a stockyard is conducted by 
a duly authorized department or agency of the State, the Secretary, 
upon application of such department or agency, may register it as a 
market agency for the weighing of livestock received in such stock- 
yard, and upon such registration such department or agency and the 
members thereof shall be amenable to all the requirements of this 
act; and upon failure of such department or agency or the members 
thereof to comply with the orders of the Secretary under this act he 
is authorized to revoke the registration of such department or agency 
and to enforce such revocation as provided in section 315 of this act.” 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with a 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Burton haying 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CHINDBLOM, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that committee had had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7818) to amend section 304 of an 
act entitled “An act to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce in livestock, livestock products, dairy products, poultry, 
poultry products, and eggs, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 15, 1921, and had directed him to report the same 
back without amendment, with a recommendation that the 
bill do pass. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Haveren a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


JANE COATES 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5726) for the relief of Jane 
Coates, widow of Leonard R. Coates. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
moves that the House resolve into the Committee of the Whole 
House for the consideration of the bill H. R. 5726. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is the bill appropriately on the calen- 
dar for Calendar Wednesday? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would think not 
unless by unanimous consent. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, if it Is in order, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be considered. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire 
what the bill is about? 

Mr. PURNELL. This is one of the most meritorious bills 
I have known of for a number of years. The Department of 
Agriculture, through the negligence of its quarantine officials, 
killed 75 cows for Doctor Coates, who was conducting a dairy 
in or near the District of Columbia. The department has 
admitted the liability of the Government, but for one reason 
and another payment has been delayed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have no objection. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask 
the gentleman how the Department of Agriculture came to 
make the mistake? 

Mr. PURNELL. The Department of Agriculture’s agent 
had killed a herd because of tuberculosis. After this man 
had started out with a new herd of 95 cattle, through the 
earelessness of the agents of the quarantine service in the 
use of their disinfectant of bichloride of mercury, the new 
herd was destroyed. 

Mr. McDUFFI®. As I understand the gentleman, this is a 
claim? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes; it is a claim. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I was wondering how the Committee on 
Claims let it go to the Committee on Agriculture. It has 
escaped the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PURNELL. It has been with the Agricultural Commit- 
tee a great many years. There is no opposition to it. Doctor 
Coates, who owned the herd, has since died, and this is for 
the benefit of the widow. It does not carry the full loss, but it 
is in accordance with the report of the Department of Agri- 
culture and should be passed without delay. 


Mr. CHINDBILOM. I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether there are any other private bills which the chairman 
of the Committee an Agriculture proposes to call up to-day? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It would only be by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I want to say that this is way out of the 
ordinary routine of business. Here is a bill of which the com- 
mittee has not jurisdiction, which should have gone to the 
Committee on Claims, called up on Calendar Wednesday when 
it is not in order, and which except in a very extraordinary 
case should not be permitted to be called up on Calendar 
Wednesday, and if there are other bills which would permit the 
committee to embark on a practice which ought not to be en- 
couraged I should object. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The committee is not embarking on any new 
course. These bilfs have been coming to the Agricultural Com- 
mittee ever since I have been here. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I want to say that I have been pretty 
familiar with the business of the House for many years, and I 
do not recollect of a private bill being considered on Calendar 
Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Jane Coates, widow of Leonard 
N. Coates, the sum of $4,750 in compensation for 75 cows killed as a 
result of the negligence of the Department of Agriculture in the en- 
forcement of an act of Congress entitled “An act to regulate the sale 
ef milk in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 2, 1895. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, unless some one in the House 
desires to ask some questions in respect to this bill, I do not 
care to say anything about it. I have no disposition to take 
up the time of the House unnecessarily, but I want the Mem- 
bers of the House to know what they are voting on. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. How does it come that the De- 
partment of Agriculture enforces the sanitation in respect to 
a man’s farm where they discovered tubercular cattle? ‘That 
is not a rule of the States. 

Mr. PURNELL. This case arose under an act approved 
March 2, 1895, to regulate the sale of milk in the District of 
Columbia. Doctor Coates conducted a dairy. A sample of 
milk from his dairy was taken and showed live tubercular ba- 
cilla in it. Under the authority of the act his permit to sell 
milk in the District was reyoked, and they also forced him to 
enter into an agreement whereby they took possession of his 
herd, destroyed such as were found to be infected, and sepa- 
rated the others so that they might be further investigated. 
After this procedure they then disinfected his farm, his stables 
and barns under the authority of the act. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The tubercular cattle, of course, 
under the law would be slaughtered. 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes; they were slaughtered, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. And I understand the justice of 
the claim, as it is urged here, is that the Government then 
perscribed a certain sanitary action which poisoned his cattle? 

Mr. PURNELL. That is right. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Under ordinary circumstances 
the disinfectant to be used by the farmer would be such as 
would be prescribed by the State or the Federal Government 
that was enforcing the cleansing of the stables, In this case 
they required him to use a specific disinfectant that killed his 
cattle? 

Mr. PURNELL. They used it for him, and the manner in 
which they used it was over his protest. The agents of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
went out there under authority of law, took possession of his 
place, and, to use the doctor's language, they “squirted” 
bichloride of mercury in every crevice and crack of his barn 
and sheds, and they did it in a manner, which to his way of 
thinking, was unjust and improper. Following that, after the 
department had thoroughly disinfected the place, Doctor 
Coates brought into his dairy 95 tuberculin-tested cattle. They 


The gentleman from Indiana 


were poisoned by this bichloride of mercury and this loss. 


resulted. The department has made two favorable reports 
upon the bill, both of which have fixed the loss at $6,847.75. 
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The committee has felt that under the circumstances $4,750 
would be the proper compensation. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, And the committee is satisfied 
that this bichloride of mercury placed there by the Department 
of Agriculture’s own agents was the means whereby the cattle 
were poisoned? 

Mr. PURNELL. The committee is not only satisfied, but 
the Department of Agriculture so states. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Is the committee’s report unanimous? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes; there is no opposition to this. 
is a matter of justice too long delayed. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Was this quarantine work done for 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. PURNELL, Yes; in the sense that they were trying to 
protect the health of the people of the District. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Then why should not the District 
share in the payment of this claim? 

Mr. PURNELL. I do not think that would be proper, The 
Bureau of Animal Industry took possession of the cattle and 
destroyed them under its authority. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment did it. 

Mr, HILL of Alabama. But it was acting as a local quar- 
antine agent for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PURNELL. In a sense it was. The claim, as I stated, 
grew out of the fact that the milk from the original herd was 
infected. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. But the District was in no way respon- 
sible for the placing of this bichloride of mercury in the barn. 

Mr. PURNELL. No; the Department of Agriculture was 
responsible for that, and they have so stated a great many 
times. It was done through the negligence of the Goyernment’s 
employees and not through the negligence of any employee of- 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, we have no requests for time 
on this side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. PurNELL, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DISTRIBUTION OF “DISEASES OF THE HORSE” AND “DISEASES OF 
CATTLE ” PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
10775) to provide for the distribution of the publications en- 
titled “ Diseases of the Horse” and “ Diseases of Cattle.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
calls up the bill (H. R. 10755) providing for the distribution 
of the publications known as the Diseases of the Horse and 
Diseases of Cattle. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 
The House will automatically resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, and the gentleman- from Illinois, Mr. 
OHINDBLOM, will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10775. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I understand that there are no 
requests for time in general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no debate, the Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the publications entitled“ Diseases of the 
Horse” and “ Diseases of Cattle,” the appropriation for the printing, 
binding, and distribution of which may have been, or which may here- 
after be, made for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1926, shall be 
distributed one-third through the folding room of the Senate and two- 
thirds through the folding room of the House of Representatives, and 
said documents shall be distributed by Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
rise and report the bill back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Burton having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CHINDBLOM, 
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Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10775 and had directed him to report the same back to the 
House without amendment, with the recommendation that the 
bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Havcex, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


THIRD WORLD'S POULTRY CONGRESS 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up H. J. Res, 213. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Iowa 
moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
H. J. Res. 213. The House automatically resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of the resolution. The Chair will ask the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Curnpstom] to take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H. J. Res. 213, with Mr. CHINDRTOx in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. J. 
Res. 213, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 218) for participation of the United 
States in the Third World's Poultry Congress to be held at Ottawa, 
Canada, in 1927. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the first reading of 
the resolution will be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I have no requests for time. 

Tue CHAIRMAN. If no debate is desired, the Clerk will re- 
port the resolution. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, it may not be im- 
portant, but I would like to ask the chairman in charge of 
the bill to state how many delegates, in his judgment, would 
the Government be entitled to send? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The authorization of the appropriation is 
limited to $20,000, That is, for the expenses. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Does the gentleman believe that 
would send a delegate from each of the States of the Union? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, no. The cost would be considerable. 

The committee has no information as to the number of dele- 
gates to be sent. In the two world’s poultry congresses that 
have been held heretofore, one in Spain and the other at The 
Hague, no representative on the part of the United States 
attended. In view of the fact that the poultry industry of the 
United States is important, aggregating. annually about a bil- 
lion and a quarter dollars, it seems that the United States 
ought to avail itself of this opportunity to be properly repre- 
sented in this congress. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I will ask the gentleman another 
question. Does not the gentleman believe that this is of so 
much importance as to warrant Congress in providing a repre- 
sentative from each of the States? The business is scattered 
all over the country, and in some sections of the country it pre- 
ponderates over all other industries. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; but I doubt if Congress would author- 
ize that, The gentleman had better accept of $20,000 and have 
but a few representatives sent there rather than send none. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. At the proper place I shall offer an 
amendment, I think it is clearly important that every State 
of the Union should have a representative there. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then the gentleman can offer an amendment 
to that effect. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the Clerk read the resolution 
for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the resolution for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the United States has been invited by the Government of 
Canada to send delegates and an exhibit to the Third World's Poultry 
Congress, to be held at Ottawa, Canada, during July and August, 1927: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That said invitation be accepted. 

Suc. 2. That the President is hereby authorized to designate official 
delegates to enable the United States to participate In the proposed 
congress, 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to prepare 
and install a suitable national exhibit for display at the proposed con- 
gress, portraying in a correlated manner the fundamental features con- 
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cerning the organization and development of the poultry industry of the 
United States, including the broad problems of production, distribution, 
and marketing of poultry and poultry products, and the sum of $20,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the purpose of preparing, transporting, and demon- 
strating such an exhibit, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair takes the privilege of sug- 
gesting that the first section should be eliminated so as to con- 
tain the contents of the preamble, and that the preamble should 
be eliminated. The parliamentary clerk has prepared an 
amendment which, without objection, will be read as being 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

There was no objection.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Chairman, there is no precedent of the 
House with which I am familiar which prohibits the adoption 
of the preamble to a bill. There is no valid objection to it as 
such, so that it would require amendment. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment to section 3. On page 2, line 5, strike ont “ $20,000” 
and insert “ $40,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Waite of Kansas: Page 2, line 5, strike 
out the figures “ $20,000" and insert in lieu thereof “ $40,000.” 


Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I know the commit- 
tee will strongly oppose this amendment, and I am not fortified 
with any specific figures or statistics in its support; but I want 
to say that the products that are considered in this resolution, 
considerably exceed $1,000,000,000 a year. Now we are spend- 
ing money, and I do not know of anything that is more in con- 
formity with our idea of economy and prosperity than to adopt 
this amendment. ‘The industry is developed throughout the 
United States without exception to any locality or State. It is 
growing, and it is preponderant in many localities over all 
industries, and I think that every State in the Union should 
be entitled to a delegate to this meeting. The amount of the 
appropriation is infinitesimal. It is ridiculous, taking into con- 
sideration the great importance of the industry that it affects. 

I know that the committee has gone over this subject care- 
fully. I did not know that it was being considered in commit- 
tee. But I think that to-day we can do no more proper or ap- 
propriate thing than to adopt this amendment. The chairman 
has not stated how many representatives we might have. I do 
not know, Mr. Chairman, the manner of their selection. But 
I do know that we are dealing with a great proposition here 
to-day, one of the most important and dependable and profit- 
able industries in the United States. It is developing con- 
stantly and consecutively year after year. It is a little thing, 
Mr. Chairman, to appropriate $40,000 to send delegates from 
the States to represent an industry in which each individual 
State of the United States is greatly interested. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment suggested by 
the gentleman from Kansas undoubtedly has merit, but in view 
of the recommendation of the department, which has given the 
matter consideration and recommended an appropriation of 
$20,000, it would seem only wise to adhere to the suggestion of 
the department. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr, ASWELL. Is it not true that the amount requested by 
ee Department of Agriculture is exactly the amount carried in 

e bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Exactly $20,000, as carried in the bill. 

Mr. ASWELL. And they did not want any more than that? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The bill was introduced as requested by the 
department. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. 
to send to this congress? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The bill carries $20,000, and I take it that 
with the $20,000 this Government would send the same number 
that other countries will send to this congress, and I take it the 
number will be fixed by the congress or the nation inviting the 
United States. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Can the gentleman state what the 
probable expense of attendance at this conyention would be per 
delegate? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Possibly a few hundred dollars for each dele- 
gate, but I could not say as to that. 

- Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Well, Mr. Chairman, let us legis- 
late intelligently. We ought to know something about what we 
are doing. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 


May I ask the chairman a question? 


How many delegates is it proposed 


I will read it to the gentleman. 


1926 


That the President is hereby authorized to designate official delegates 
to enable the United States to participate in the proposed congress. 


That may be somewhat indefinite, but the appropriation is 
limited to $20,000. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not think there is any question but 
what my colleague from Kansas is entirely correct in his state- 
ment that every State in the Union should have a delegate at 
that great convention, but I want to call attention to the fact 
that $20,000, will easily pay the expenses of 48 delegates, if the 
President should appoint one from each State in the Union to 
attend that convention, and perhaps delegates can be procured 
to go for their expenses. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If it is intended to send representatives 
from the 48 States, will representatives of poultry dealers be 
selected entirely, or how will the consumers come in on this? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is for the Secretary to determine who 
shall be appointed. 

Mr. TINCHER. This is a chicken growers’ convention. 

Mr. ADKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think some gentlemen have a misconception of what 
the Government is trying to do. The Federal Government and 
the different departments here, in the matter of State fairs, 
very often prepare exhibits. The War Department does that 
sometimes as well as the Agricultural Department. They send 
those exhibits to State fairs, and sometimes they send them to 
other nations if they have an appropriation with which to do 
that. Now, as I understand it, the Department of Agriculture 
wants the United States represented at this exposition and 
has stated that $20,000 would be ample—and they usually ask 
for enough for those things—to make a creditable exhibit by 
the Department of Agriculture, representing this country at 
this exposition. It is not a question of sending delegates, as I 
understand it. When I had the State agricultural department 
under my supervision we made arrangements with the War 
Department and the Agricultural Department to make ex- 
hibits; they had an appropriation with which to do that, and 
they made those exhibits. This is simply a proposition to 
make an ample appropriation which will permit the Nation to 
make a creditable exhibit at this exposition, and I am quite 
well satisfied from the representations made that they have 
asked for ample funds to make a creditable exhibit. I think 
that if the gentleman from Kansas understood the situation, he 
would not insist on his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Of course, I am against the amendment and it 
ought not to be considered seriously. There is no use throwing 
money away, and the agricultural sections of the country 
ought not to be imposed upon except where it is necessary, and 
there ought not to be any additional expense imposed upon 
them. If $20,000 will do the job, why should we give them 
$40,000? Nobody suggested $40,000, and the Agricultural De- 
partment has not suggested it. The gentleman from Kansas 
has probably not given very serious consideration to the advisa- 
bility of making it $40,000. 

This question will have to go through another series of ex- 
aminations before they get the money, no matter what you put 
in this bill; but please do not add indiscriminately to the cost 
of the Government. It may be said that this is not an appro- 
priation bill, but appropriations usually follow these authori- 
vations, and I beg you not to adopt the amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. I simply want to state to the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture that perhaps it may be well 
for the United States to be represented at this poultry show in 
Canada, but if you would hold a poultry show in New York 
I believe it would do more good for the sale of poultry ahd eggs. 

Of course it is very nice to take these trips and be represented 
at these poultry shows in Canada and other countries. In 
giving consideration to the farmer we will cooperate with you 
in anything yeu want to do, but please do not forget the con- 
sumer. After all, you know it is up to the consumer to buy 
your farm products. 

We have quite a market in New York for poultry and eggs 
if we could only afford to pay for them. I do not say that 
the farmers are getting these high prices; in fact, I know they 
are not getting the high prices that we have to pay for 
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chickens and eggs in New Tork City. I repeat, however, what 
I have said so many times before, that the farmers and the 
consumers ought to get together, and instead of spending 
money for a poultry show in Canada—I do not think we 
have anything to learn there that will do any good to the 
farmers—let us have some sort of conference between the 
tenement dwellers in my city who are paying exorbitant 
prices for your products and can not afford to pay such prices 
and get the necessaries of life, and the farmers who are pro- 
ducing these products, in order to try to eliminate some of the 
waste in the present system of distribution. This would be 
very useful to the farmer and beneficial to the consumér. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ACKERMAN). The question is on the 
adoption of the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. WHITE]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which the Clerk has at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


Amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM: Strike out the preamble 
in section 1 and insert after line 2, page 1, the following: “That the 
invitation of the Government of Canada to the United States to send 
delegates and an exhibit to the Third World's Poultry Congress, to 
be held at Ottawa, Canada, during July and August, 1927, be accepted.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, this is in line with the 
suggestion I made a moment ago. It has been customary in 
the House to strike out preambles. In this case if the House 
struck out the preamble, section 1 would be without meaning. 
There can be no possible objection to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the resolution back to the House with 
an amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment 
be agreed to and that the resolution as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Ackerman, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of the Union, reported 
that the committee having had under consideration the resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 213) had directed him to report the same 
back to the House with an amendment, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendment be agreed to and the resolution as 
amended do pass. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
the third reading of the resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Haucen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT TO PLANT QUARANTINE ACT OF AUGUST 20, 1912 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the resolution (8. 
J. Res. 78) for the amendment of the plant quarantine act of 


‘August 20, 1912, to allow the States to quarantine against the 


shipment therein or through of plants, plant products, and 
other articles found to be diseased or infested when not cov- 
ered by a quarantine established by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and for other_purposes. 

The SPEAKER. This resolution is on the Union Calendar, 
and the House automatically resolves itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the resolution (S. J. Res. 78), with Mr. Burron in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the resolution be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? x 

There was no objection, \ 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, for a number of years the dif- 
ferent States have been establishing quarantine regulaticns 
with reference to disease-infected plants which might come 
into or pass through their States and which they thought might 
interfere with the growth and development of some of the 
products and plants of the State. 

A few weeks ago the Supreme Court of the United States 
held that these quarantine regulations of the different States 
were invalid, because the Federal Government had taken pos- 
session of the field under its power to regulate interstate com- 
merce. The purpose of this measure is simply to permit the 
States to continue such regulations where they are not in 
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conflict with the regulations of the United States Government 
or where the regulations of the United States Government do 
not cover the particular plant or thing which the State laws 
undertake to cover. 

In this connection I have a letter which has been addressed 
to me from the Department of Agriculture of the State of 
Texas, signed by three divisions of that department. This 
letter was sent to all the members of our delegation. Our 
State department of agriculture has taken a great deal of in- 

t in the matter, and has done some valuable work in quar- 
antine matters. I ask unanimous consent to insert this letter 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. The letter covers just 
a little more than a page. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? z 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, STATE OF TEXAS, 
Austin, March 30, 1926. 
Hon. Marvin Joxxs, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: You are perhaps familiar with a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court with respect to rights of States to institute quarantine 
regulations to prevent the dissemination of dangerous insect pests and 
plant diseases. We shall inclose part of this decision. According to 
our understanding, the law is now construed that no State has any 
authority to quarantine against any other State or part of any other 
State on account of any sort of plant pest. 

All of the States have certain pest-control laws, and a great deal of 
good is being done. As it now stands, under this decision States have 
the right to cause nurseries, for example, to be inspected for intra- 
state shipment, but such stock would not have to be inspected for 
interstate shipment unless, perchance, the Secretary of Agriculture had 
placed a quarantine against certain plants produced by such nurseries. 
As matters have operated heretofore, there has been reciprocity between 
the States by which they accept inspection certificates one from an- 
other. As it now stands under this decision, one State—Texas, for 
example—might require its own nurseries to be inspected, but Arkan- 
sas nurseries or individuals can ship any sort of nursery stock to any 
point in Texas and it would be nobody's business to interfere. 

There is introduced into the Senate and House, we understand, a 
joint resolution. For your convenience, and to enable you to identify 
it, we will inclose copy. Our understanding of what this joint reso- 
lution seeks to do is: To restore to the States the right to keep out 
such pests as are not considered by the Secretary of Agriculture, but 
which appear to them locally, to be a menace. Getting down again 
to specific example, the pink bollworm of cotton has been considered 
by the Secretary, and certain quarantine restrictions placed on certain 
districts. 

It seems to us that this joint resolution would not restore to the 
States the right to make any quarantines of greater extent than the 
quarantines promulgated by the Secretary on this insect. On the other 
hand, the sweet-potato weevil is an insect not heretofore considered and 
determined by the Secretary as being a menace; but with all the 
Southern States it is a serious pest. The various States have weevil- 
free” and “infested” areas. Under the decision of the court they 
can prevent infestation going into weevil-free areas from within their 
own boundaries, but not from other States, There are many other 
problems, local in their nature, that can be handled more satisfactorily 
and economically by the States. 

After giving very careful consideration to the whole matter, it is our 
conclusion that this joint resolution ought to be passed at the earliest 
possible moment, because it seeks to restore to the States inherent 
rights they ought to have, and, further, because the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would undoubtedly be wholly unable with the funds at his 
disposal to take care of all the minor and purely local plant diseases 
and insect-pest troubles throughout these United States. 

There is considerable confusion, of course, with respect to the mul- 
tiplicity of State quarantines and from overlapping of duties of Federal 
and State authorities. This condition is being improved, however, 
through the action and cooperation of the various State and Federal 
authorities, 

Respectfully, R. E. McDonatp, 
J. M. Det CURTO. 
G. J. SCHOLL, 


(Inclosure.) 
SUPREME COURT or THE UNITED STATES 
(No. 187. October term, 1925) 

Mr. Chief Justice Taft delivered the opinion of the court. 

It follows that pending the existing legislature of Congress as to 
quarantine of diseased trees and plants in interstate commerce the 
statute of Washington on the subject can not be given application. 
It is suggested that the States may act in the absence of any action 
by the Secretary of Agriculture; that it is left to him to allow the States 
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to quarantine, and that if he does not act there is no Invalidity in the 
State action. Such construction as that can not be given to the Fed- 
eral statute. The obligation to act without respect to the States is put 
directly upon the Secretary of Agriculture whenever quarantine, in his 
judgment, is necessary. When he does not act, it must be presumed 
that it is not necessary. With the Federal law in force, State action 
is illegal and unwarranted. 
The decree of the Supreme Court of Washington is reserved. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for his courtesy, and I do not think I will use the five minutes 
allotted to me. I simply desire a brief moment in which to 
congratulate the Committee on Agriculture for bringing in a 
unanimous report affecting this situation, which presents a 
very serious one in many parts of the country. 

As stated by the gentleman from Texas, under a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States rendered in October 
last by Chief Justice Taft, the power of the States through 
their departments of agriculture to regulate the protection of 
their States against the importation of infested plants and 
seeds was declared unconstitutional. In other words, the effect 
of that decision is that the original police power of the State 
has been merged into the Federal Government by virtue of the 
act of 1912. Thereafter all acts of the State authorizing and 
exercising their own independent activities with reference to 
the importation and control of infested seeds in plants was 
nugatory and without effect. So you will see that the effect of 
the decision was to place the entire burden on the Federal 
Government as to the regulation of these matters. 

In a case arising in my own State affecting the sweet-potato 
industry, a very large industry in that State, the effect of that 
decision was that the State authorities did not have the power 
to exercise any control whatever over the importation of in- 
fested sweet-potato seeds or plants from adjoining States which 
were coming into our own State and causing throughout the 
State great havoc in the sweet-potato industry. 

This bill will correct the situation speedily, and I chiefly 
desire to congratulate the committee for the speed and diligence 
with which they are remedying a rather threatening situation. 

In that connection I ask unanimous consent to incorporate a 
letter from our State commissioner of agriculture with refer- 
ence to the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent to incorporate a letter in his remarks. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 


STATE oy ALABAMA AGRICULTURE 
AND INDUSTRIES DEPARTMENT, 
Montgomery, April 2, 1926. 
Hon, WM. BROCKMAN BANKHEAD, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. BANKHEAD: I am writing to invite your attention to the 
far-reaching effect of a decision by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, No. 187, October term, 1925, styled “ Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Co., plaintiff in error, v. State of Washington,“ and 
to urge your support of the joint resolution of the Congress to correct 
the unfortunate defect In the plant quarantine act of August 20, 1912. 
The resolution (H. J. Res. 210) is pending in the Committee of Agri- 
culture in both the House and the Senate. 

You will note from records that the opinion of the Supreme Court 
in question was delivered by Mr. Chief Justice Taft. I will not attempt 
to state the questions at issue. What I do desire is to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that this opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States renders every State plant quarantine act null and void in so 
far as the power of a State relates to keeping dangerous plant pests of 
other States or Territories out of its domain. 

To illustrate the predicament this State faces under the opinion in 
question, I call your attention to a recent sweet-potato weevil infesta- 
tion in Baldwin County and to a number of cars. of sweet potatoes 
from Louisiana to Birmingham which were known by Louisiana author- 
ities to be infested with sweet-potato weevil, The Federal authorities 
have not been effective in keeping these potatoes out of Alabama, and 
as a result the sweet-potato industry of this State is in peril and the 
State faces the necessity of an expenditure of large sums to eradicate 
the sweet-potato weevil infestation now prevalent. This State has 
quarantined against the Louisiana sweet potatoes; has placed a State 
plant-control inspector in the city of Birmingham and two inspectors 
on duty in the Baldwin County area. The board of revenue of Baldwin 
County has just finished the expenditure of approximately $1,800 in 
assisting the State department of agriculture and industries in thia 
fight against the spread of the sweet-potato weeyil on sixty-odd farms 
over a wide area of Baldwin County, and we are now very hopeful of 
having this pest under control. However, we must maintain an inspec- 
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tion force in this area for a long time yet to hold the sweet-potato 
weevil in check and to completely eradicate it. We are concentrating 
our State inspection force on the Birmingham market and its trade 
territory also. 

Under the opinion of the United States Supreme Court in question 
Alabama quarantine against Louisiana potatoes falls and we are 
wholly dependent upon the action of the United States Secretary of 
Agriculture in protecting the farms of this State against the serious 
pests of Louisiana, and in fact every other State where such do now or 
may hereafter exist. 

This situation is brought on by a serious error committed by the 
Congress in the passage of the plant quarantine act of 1912, when 
by the provisions of this act the police powers of the States were 
rendered null and void. I need not attempt to analyze the situation 
further as, when you read the opinion in question and the plant quar- 
antine act of 1912, you will readily understand. 

I am inclosing herewith a copy of a proposed joint resolution for the 
amendment of the plant quarantine act of 1912, so as to restore to the 
States the police powers inherent and continuing when not abridged 
by the Congress. This joint resolution was recently prepared by the 
plant conference board of the Middle Atlantic and Northeastern States, 
T. J. Headlee, president, New Brunswick, N. J., and Ernest N. Cory, 
secretary, College Park, Md. 

If this proposed amendment is added at the end of section 8 of the 
plant quarantine act of 1912, it appears to me that the Federal plant 
quarantine officials and the State plant quarantine officials will be 
jointly cooperative and far more powerful in their work to prevent and, 
wherever possible, to eradicate the spread of dangerous plant pests. 

I hope you may become active in getting its adoption, as written, at 
as early a date as possible. I mention the adoption “as written“ 
adyisedly for the reason that this amendment places the States, in my 
opinion, squarely where they belong and enables the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to be more cooperative and effective with the States in this all- 
important work. 

In connection with a study of the seriousness of plant pests I 
desire to call your attention to the inclosed copy of an address by 
Doctor Marlatt, chairman Federal Horticultural Board, before the 
commissioners of agriculture in Chicago on December 30, 1925. This 
speech brings to mind the fact that the inspectors of this department 
located several months ago the oriental fruit worm, or moth, around 
some 25 cities and towns of this State. Just the extent of this serious 
pest remains to be determined. In our continued survey we will likely 
find traces of other pests not heretofore recognized and known to exist 
in Alabama. We are organizing our inspection force to the point where 
we propose to challenge products imported from suspicious areas long 
enough to determine for ourselves that the products are free of plant 
pests. This course will protect the agriculture of this State against 
the probable errors of letting pests move out of another State into our 
State. 

I am reliably informed that the several cars of sweet potatoes, in- 
fested with sweet potato weevil, were known by the growers in Loui- 
siana to have been infested, and they were shipped to Birmingham on 
the belief that they would not be intercepted, and if sold and consumed 
would bring desired returns to the growers. 

Yours very truly, 
J. M. MOORE, 
Commissioner Agriculture and Industries. 


PRESENT QUARANTINE SITUATION AND WORK OF THE REGIONAL PLANT 
CONFERENCE BOARDS 


By Dr. C. L. Marlatt, Chief Federal Horticultural Board, Washington, 
: D. C. Parts of his speech 


I have spoken before this body, * * * 
NEED FOR CONTROL OF PLANT ENTRY 


For some 125 years this country was without any protection what- 
ever against entry of foreign plant pests. The result has been that 
probably the majority of the really dangerous and serious plant 
enemies with which our agriculturists and farmers have to deal to-day 
are of foreign origin. The losses they occasion to our agriculture have 
been conservatively estimated—and I emphasize “ conservatively "—at 
a billion dollars a year. The boll weevil has been estimated as causing 
the loss of half of that in a single year. Looked at in another way, 
these losses mean additional labor on the part of the farmer. The 
pests take about 2 hours of every 10 hours’ work that the farmer does; 
without them he would get the same yield with an 8-hour day. That 
is a continuing loss that will go on forever. He feeds the pests first, 
and man and animals get what is left. That is what we are paying 
for the negligence in allowing these pests to come in. 

I think most of you are familiar with the important plant enemies 
that have thus entered the United States. We were a virgin land to 
begin with; we had native pests, such as our grasshoppers, the chinch 
bug, Colorado potato beetle, etc., and others doubtless will show up 
later, but most of our farm and orchard pests are of foreign origin. 
The Hessian fly, way back in 1779, in connection with the War of the 
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Revolution, came with the ships bringing Hessian troops. The boll 
weevil came across from Mexico in 1892—that is the billion dollar 
bug.“ The alfalfa weevil—those of you representing Western States 
know something about it—was brought in about 1904, possibly with 
some importation of plants with soil. It hibernates in the soil and 
could easily have entered in that way. The San Jose scale came to us 
in 1870 with a shipment, made by a missionary in China, of flowering 
peach frees. The importation was sent to a resident of San Jose, and 
the scale became established there—and this put San Jose on the map. 
The codling moth was an early comer. Its record in America goes 
back to 1790. 

In the instance of many of these pests, there was no vital necessity 
for the importation that brought them. An example is the chestnut 
blight, which has destroyed most of the chestnut stand of our Appa- 
lachian regions, at a loss which runs into the hundreds of millions. 
This disease was brought by an importation of a few Chinese or 
Japanese chestnuts. This chestnut has no great value. The only 
reason for bringing it in was the desire to complete a “ collection of 
all the chestnuts of the world.” The disease was first found in the 
Bronx, in New York City, the seat of the New York Botanical Garden, 
Whether that was the first importation or not, we don't know. That 
was the first finding of the disease, and from that general center it 
spread as noted through most of the Appalachian region. 

$ $ $ * * * * 

Many of our grain rusts are of foreign origin. The potato wart is 
also, These all came in before we had a plant quarantine act—the 
potato wart just the year before. We have it now in Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia. It is being very effectively controlled, 
It has not spread, in the years since it entered, from these districts. 
Fortunately they are not commercial centers of potato growing, and 
the control is in planting immune potatoes... 

It is of interest just now, in connection with this potato wart, that 
a very strong effort was made a few weeks ago to have this quarantine 
modified or withdrawn, so that potatoes from countries in Europe in- 
yaded by this disease could again be imported into the United States. 
The high price of potatoes in New York stimulated an urgent demand 
for foreign potatoes, which meant letting down the bars to the disease, 
I hardly need to say that the bars were not let down. Immune varie- 
ties are grown in the principal northern and southern areas of potato 
production, but there is a large area through the center of eastern 
United States where very susceptible varieties of potatoes are grown, 
and there seems to be no other variety that will take their place. 

The Japanese beetle was brought in on an importation of Japanese 
iris. I brought some lantern slides to show you something that would 
give you a vivid visual view of that insect so that you could better 
understand it. It is a pest you will all hear a good deal about in 
future years. 

The oriental fruit worm is another pest you haven't heard much 
about as yet, but is going to be one of the worst of our orchard pests. 
It was brought in during the period of furor for the Japanese cherry, 
one of the most beautiful flowering plants in the world. This plant 
now lines our driveways along the Potomac and along the Riverside 
Drive, New York, and in both places these trees have been centers of 
spread of this new pest. The publicity given to this tree at that time 
led to many other importations, and we now know this pest to have 
more or less foothold from the Mississippi Valley eastward. 

Knowledge of this constant entry of plant pests is what led to the 
effort to secure the plant quarantine act of 1912. I fancy most of you 
are familiar with the history of that legislation. I don't want to 
take the time to go into it, for I want to discuss other matters. * * * 


POINTING A MORAL 


There is a moral I want to stress just here, Apparently many 
people don’t like plant quarantines. Some of our fines: people don't 
like them. Our garden-club women don’t like the restrictions on the 
entry of bulbs and other ornamentals necessary to exclude new pests. 
Many of these garden-club women are wealthy and have wonderful 
gardens. As a rule they employ gardeners of foreign training, who 
think only in terms of foreign products. Influenced more or less by 
such gardeners, these women feel aggrieved that they can’t import 
anything they want. They make appeals to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, to Members of Congress, and to the President. About the only 
constructive suggestion they make is: “ Why don’t you allow all of 
these things to come in and then safeguard the country by iuspecting 
them as they come along or controlling them after they are in?“ 

The corn borer is the answer, the Japanese beetle is the answer, the 
citrus canker is the answer, and the pine blister is the answer, and 
many others. The cost of contro] is terrific, and the losses go on for- 
ever. Few of these pests can be excluded by inspection. The citrus 
eanker and pine blister may not show on the tree for several years 
after it is introduced. Other pests are so concealed they couldn't be 
found except by tearing the plant to pieces. Certain bulb and other 
crop pests which enter with bulbs are only discovered by cutting the 
bulb to pieces, I found our inspectors in New York determining the 
infestation by external examination and by feeling. If a bulb was soft 
or mushy, that was the indication that it was infested, and it was put 
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aside for later dissection. 


Tt was clear to me that this was only 
guessing. As a check on this method, I suggested that a hundred 
bulbs be taken at random and cut open, This more exact method 
indicated that the old method was disclosed only from one-fifth to one 
twentieth or less of the actual infestation. 


THE JAPANESE BEETLE 


The Japanese beetle is a subject you will hear a lot about later 
on. It does not have the menace of the corn borer, but it is a pest 
that can do a lot of damage. In the first place, it is a soll pest. 
I mean a meadow pest, a grass pest. Its grubs live on the roots 
of grasses. It is destructive to golf links, and the adult beetle is 
very annoying on putting greens by getting in the way of the ball. 

The methods of control of its breeding areas in meadows are 
expensive, much too expensive for the ordinary farmer to use to pro- 
tect his meadowland and pasture land. The damage done by this 
pest in addition to the work of the grub on the roots of grasses is 
by the adult beetle to the foliage of different kinds of trees and 
later in its attacks on the fruit. I have seen peach trees with the 
peaches looking as big as your doubled fist from the beetles clustered 
over them, four or five deep, the outside fellows waiting for their 
turn. I have seen orchards in New Jersey with trees swarming with 
beetles. It reminded me of the days when the grasshoppers took the 
peaches off the trees and left the pits; the peach trees had only a 
crop of pits. It attacks also most other orchard fruits. 

This Japanese beetle has spread steadily and we are controlling 
the long jumps, as in the case of the corn borer, but it is evident that 
very soon the situation will be such that we will have to give up 
further efforts at such control and rely on spray—none yet very 
satisfactory—and control by natural enemies which we are seeking in 
Asia. 

1 could with more time tell you about our pink bollworm work, 
which on the whole has been very successful. We have eradicated 
the pink bollworm over most of the area in which it had been estab- 
lished, and when I say “eradicated” I mean apparently; that is, 
to such an extent that it has not been found in any of these areas 
for three years, and in some of these areas for seven years. 

. * . * * * . 


REGULATION OF ENTRY OF FOREIGN PLANTS, ETC. 


Domestic plant quarantines: There are now being enforced some 
16 domestic quarantines controlling the interstate movement of plants 
and plant products. These have for their object prevention of spread 
within the United States of such plant and forest enemies as the 
gypsy moth and the brown-tail moth, the pink bollworm of cotton, 
the date-palm scale insects, the Japanese beetle, the European corn 
borer, the white-pine blister rust, and the potato wart. 

3 * . * 0 * 0 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I want to congratulate the Committee on Agricul- 
ture on the expedition with which it has brought the pending 
resolution before this House for action. I deem the immediate 
passage of the resolution to be a matter of paramount impor- 
tance. On March 1 last the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Co. against the State of Washington declared State quar- 
antine laws to be illegal and unwarranted. The Supreme Court 
held in this case that the Federal quarantine act enacted by 
Congress on August 20, 1912, with one fell swoop struck down 
all the quarantine laws of the States. This leaves the States 
at the mercy of plant pests and diseases of every kind, except 
in so far as they are protected by the United States Department 
of Agriculture operating under the Federal quarantine act. 
The pending resolution will give back to the States the power 
taken from them by the Federal act and will enable them to 
help and cooperate with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in the matter of their protection from these plant pests 
and diseases. Until the decision of the Supreme Court on 
March 1 last the United States Department of Agriculture, 
charged with the enforcement of the Federal quarantine act, 
had felt that in many instances the control of the spread of 
certain insect pests and plant diseases might well be left to 
State regulation. The department even advised and encour- 
aged the placing of State quarantines by which the States 
could protect themselves against the entry of plant pests and 
diseases from other States where they were known to exist. 

As the report of the Committee on Agriculture well states: 

In the case of many insect pests and plant diseases, which are 
known to exist in the United States, there is considerable uncer- 
tainty as to the extent to which the States and the districts therein 
have been affected by the pest or disease during the years in which 
there has been opportunity for their carriage and distribution in all 
sorts of traffic as well as in the movement of farm crops. In view of 
this uncertainty of distribution it has seemed clear, In many instances, 
that any quarantine under a control that would be of benefit to a 
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particular State could be administered more efficiently and at vastly 
less cost under State than under Federal action. Placing a Federal 
embargo on the movement of alfalfa, for instance, and other products 
which would carry the alfalfa weevil, would undoubtedly be more 
drastic than conditions justify, and yet a Federal regulating quaran- 
tine, to be of any real service, would involve control, inspection, and 
certification with respect to the movement of all products that could 
carry this pest; for example, hay, potatoes, and all other farm crops, 
as well as farm equipment, household goods, etc. The milling of 
alfalfa meal in the infested areas would have to be regulated. It 
would also necessitate inspection of highway traffic and inspection and 
cleaning of railway cars, as well as extensive surveys to determine 
distribution, All this would nceessitate a very large appropriation and 
an immense personnel. On the other hand, a State quarantine pro- 
hibiting entry of certain products requires comparatively little money 
for enforcement and can be yery efficiently administered, 


The United States Department of Agriculture has encouraged 
State quarantines to such an extent that there are now 30 
States which have established quarantines against certain 
plant pests and diseases where no action whatever has been 
taken by the Federal Government. With the complete wiping 
out of the State quarantines by the decision of March 1 la 
the condition in many States is precarious. In my State o 
Alabama, we haye been fighting for months under the State 
quarantine law to rid the State of the sweet-potato weevil 
infestation and to protect it from further importation of this 
pest. One county in my district, the great county of Baldwin, 
has just recently spent $1,800 in this fight. 

The Hon. J. M. Moore, commissioner of agriculture for the 
State of Alabama, advises me that the State to-day is seriously 
threatened with an importation of this weevil from Louisiana 
and that it has on duty two plant-control inspectors in Bald- 
win County and one in the city of Birmingham. Mr. Moore 
also advises me that his department has just within the past 
few months located the oriental fruit worm near some 25 
different cities and towns in Alabama. And yet, under the 
ruling of the Supreme Court, the State of Alabama stands help- 
less to protect herself from further importation of these pests. 

A glance at the history of plant pests and diseases in this 
country can not but convince us that both the Statés and the 
Federal Government should do everything in their power to pre- 
vent further spread of these plant pests and diseases and to 
wipe them out. For nearly 125 years this country was without 
any protection whatever against the entry of foreign plant 
pests, According to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the majority of the really dangerous and serious plant 
enemies with which our farmers have to battle to-day are of 
foreign origin. It was during the War of the Revolution that 
the Hessian fly came over on the ships bringing the Hessian 
soldiers. Of the two, the fly worked much the greater havoc 
than did the soldiers. In 1892 there came from Mexico the 
boll weevil that is commonly known as “ the billion-dollar bug” 
on account of the tremendous loss due to its rayages. The 
alfalfa weevil was brought in about 1904. It hibernates in the 
Ma and probably came with some importation of plants with 
soil, 

The chestnut blight, which, according to Dr. ©. L. Marlatt, 
Chief of the Federal Horticultural Board, has destroyed most 
of the chestnut stand of our Appalachian region at a loss which 
runs into the hundreds of millions, was brought to this country 
by a few Chinese importing some Japanese chestnuts, The 
only reason for bringing it in, Doctor Marlatt tells us, was the 
desire by these Chinese to complete a “collection of all the 
chestnuts of the world.” 

The San Jose scale, the codling moth, the potato wart, the 
Japanese beetle, the oriental fruit worm, the corn borer, the 
citrus canker, the pine blister, the camphor scale, the gipsy 
moth, most of our grain rusts—all of these and many others 
came in from foreign lands. The Department of Agriculture 
conservatively estimates that they cause American agriculture 
a loss each year of $1,000,000,000. In one single year the loss 
due to the boll weevil alone has been estimated to be half of a 
billion dollars, As Doctor Marlatt so well says: 


These losses mean additional labor on the part of the farmer. Tho 
pests take about 2 hours of every 10 hours’ work that the farmer docs. 
Without them he would get the same yield with an S-hour day. 
This is a continuing loss that will go on forever. The farmer feeds 
the pest first, and man and animals get what is left. That is what 
we are paying for the negligence in allowing these pests to come in. 


In the face of this terrible loss to the American farmer and 
to American economic life, I ask you, gentlemen, if we are to be 
further negligent in this matter? Are we to permit these pests 
and diseases to spread throughout the States of the Union 
except in so far as their spread may be stopped by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture here in Washington? Mark you, gentle- 
men, one little department is too small to police and protect 
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against this multitudinous army of blights and plagues such 
a yast country as ours, with its 48 States, extending from Maine 
to California and from Canada to the Gulf. Are we by our 
inaction to force the States which we represent to remain 
powerless and impotent to assist this department and to protect 
themselves against these hordes of parasites? Are we to per- 
mit our people to remain at the mercy of these scourges? Gen- 
tlemen, let us pass this resolution and enable the States of this 
Union to make war, war to the death, on these ruinous pests. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey]. 

Mr, LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I want to second very heart- 
ily the suggestions that have been made by the gentlemen 
from Alabama. I have had the same cry of distress from the 
farmers and from the agricultural extension people in my own 
State, especially in regard to the sweet-potato weevil. I simply 
want to heartily second their suggestion to join my voice in 
appeal for the passage of this resolution. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KETCHAM]. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, in view of the compli- 
mentary references made by the gentlemen from Alabama to 
the work of the Committee on Agriculture in connection with 
this resolution, I think it would be of interest to relate a little 
history in connection with it, The report of the committee 


records the fact that the decision of the Supreme Court that 


made the resolution necessary was flled on March 1, 1926. I 
think since that time practically every State agricultural com- 
missioner, or whatever name that authority may bear in the 
several States, has taken up the matter and has brought the 
question to the Congress of the United States. Action was 
taken in another body and reported to the Committee on Agri- 
culture on Friday last. Hearings were held by our committee 
on Saturday morning, the resolution was ordered reported the 
same day, and here you have it for consideration, [Applause.] 
That indicates that the wheels of government move rather 
speedily when public opinion is well considered and united on 
a proposition that is vital to the welfare of the country. [Ap- 
ause.] 
37 U an example of the cooperation of the States in this mat- 
ter, 1 present a letter from the commissioner of agriculture of 
our State, Hon. L. Whitney Watkins. 
STATÐ OF MICHIGAN, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Lansing, Mich., March 29, 1926, 
Hon. Jonx C. KETCHAM, 
Member of Congress, Fourth District of Michigan, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Daar CONGRESSMAN: I notice that in a decision of the Supreme 
Court rendered the other day all State quarantines preventing move- 
ment of diseased or infected articles from one State to another was 
nullified, due to the fact that they are in conflict with interstate 
requirements, 

This decision of the Supreme Court leaves the State of Michigan 
without protection against the gypsy moth, the oriental fruit moth, 
the alfalfa weevil, and other diseases that threaten the forests, horti- 
culture, and agriculture of this State. 

I understand that there is before the Senate a joint resolution pro- 
viding for an amendment to the plant quarantine act of August 20, 
1912, to “allow the State to quarantine against the shipment therein 
or through of plants, plant products, and other articles found to be 
diseased or infested, when not covered by a quarantine established by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and for other purposes.” 

If the joint resolution is passed Michigan will be able to maintain 
certain quarantines which she has sought to put in force for some 
time. 

The State department of agriculture, which has charge of the regu- 
latory work of your State, sees great danger to this Commonwealth 
if the bars are thrown down and diseased stock of all kinds is allowed 
to enter. We are trying to reestablish forests in Michigan; we are a 
great horticultural State, being first in the production of small fruits; 
we have increased the acreage of alfalfa to 400,000 acres and will 
probably plant the largest acreage the coming year that has ever been 
planted in the State. It is necessary that Michigan be kept clean 
from diseased or infested articles of all kinds if we succeed. 

We are advised that there is opposition to this resolution by some 
nurserymen, but we can not understand their attitude. Why any 
nurserymen would want to move or sell diseased stock is more than I 
can understand. Nurserymen who take that attitude should receive no 
consideration at the hands of the lawmaking body of the United 
States. z 

The men interested in reforestation, in horticulture, and in general 
agriculture will appreciate anything which you can do to assist in the 
passage of the joint resolution referred to. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Starz DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
L. WHITNEY WATKINS, Commissioner. 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Summers]. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, two years ago I led an active campaign of education in 
behalf of farm legislation. Our bill was known as the McNary- 
Haugen bill. We sent out more than 30,000 letters from my 
office to farm leaders throughont the United States. At one 
time I predicted the passage of that bill. I was not mistaken 
at that time. It was finally defeated, but murder will out.” 
We now know “ who killed cock robin.” The Colorado Wheat 
Grower of February 20, 1926, tells a story that will interest 
every farmer in America. I quote from the Wheat Grower: 


GRAIN OFFICIALS TELL How FARMERS’ BILLS ARE BeaTeN—SEcRerary 
OF GRAIN DALERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION Explains How MeNanx- 
HAUGEN BILL Was DereateD AFTER LOBBYISTS INTERVIEWED CON- 
GRESSMEN; “ Wp Work WHILE You SLEEP” z 


How a well-organized minority can impose its wishes on a poorly 
organized majority was entertainingly explained by Charles Quinn, 
secretary-treasurer of the Grain Dealers’ National Association, speaking 
before the Colorado Grain Dealers“ Association in Denver last week. 

More specifically, Mr. Quinn's story described how 16,000 grain dealers 
have been able to maintain their marketing whip hand over 7,000,000 
farmers, 

With pardonable pride Secretary Quinn told“ what an association can 
do.” (He referred to an association of grain men.) 

He told how the Grain Dealers’ National had helped to defeat the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. He told how the grain dealers’ lobbyist in Wash- 
ington carries on his work. He told how the Grain Dealers’ National is 
always on the job and “ works while you sleep,” 

Speaking on the work of the Grain Dealers’ National, he said: 

“When the McNary-Haugen bill was introduced, a canvass of the 
House showed enough yotes to pass it with 95 to spare, The Grain 
Dealers’ National Association got busy. Grain men gave freely of 
their time and we had from 6 to 15 men in Washington all through 
the danger period. 

KILLING THE M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


“We met in the morning and each man was assigned to see certain 
Congressmen, In the evening each man reported the results of his 
interviews. Before a vote was called every Congressman had been 
interviewed and we estimated we had beaten the bill by 75 votes. The 
following day the returns showed it was beaten by 73. That is what 
an association can do. 

“ Many bills to help the farmer are before Congress now, but there 
is only one that is really dangerous and that it is necessary to fight— 
the Dickinson. bill.” 

Mr. Quinn did not explain why it is necessary for the grain dealers 
to fight a bill which is, by bis own statement, designed “to help the 
farmer.” Neither did he say, in so many words, that the grain dealers’ 
interests are directly opposed to the interests of the farmer. His 
listeners were left to draw their own conclusions. 

Speaking on the work of the Grain Dealers“ National, he said: 

“It [the Grain Dealers’ National] is always on the job, looking out 
for the interests of the grain trade; looking out for the interests of 
the Colorado Grain Dealers’ Association, as well as those of the 18 
other affiliated organizations. Every industry has lobbyists in Wash- 
ington. And it is necessary that the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion keep a man there also, which we do. He goes every morning to 
the clerks and finds out what bills have been introduced. Then he 
checks on what happens to them in all the various details and keeps 
me acquainted by letter and telegraph. I in turn acquaint the State 
organization secretaries with any developments of importance, that they 
may carry it to their membership. 

“I took the secretaryship of the national association on January 1, 
1914. During the last 10 years hell has broken loose.” 


Mr. Chairman, while I do not believe Mr. Quinn spoke for 
all millers throughout the United States, I do suggest that all 
Members of Congress reread and ponder his statement when 
general farm legislation is under consideration. Perhaps we 
can corral some of this fire and brimstone in behalf of the 


farmer, 
STATE QUARANTINE 


At this time, Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture upon their speedy work in reporting out 
this plant quarantine bill, and wish to point out the vigilance 
with which the commissioners of agriculture in our various 
States act. The particular case which made necessary this 
legislation came up to the Supreme Court from the State of 
Washington on account of the transportation through that 
State of alfalfa infected with weevil. When the court decision 
was rendered Mr. Barnes, commissioner of agriculture in my 
State of Washington, wired me. A few minutes later I took 
the matter up with the Department of Agriculture here before 
it was generally known that the Supreme Court had rendered 
the decision and before the decision was printed. There was a 
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little delay, therefore, in finding out what legislation would 
have to be enacted to restore to the States the authority 
which they had prior to that time exercised, In the meantime 
the various State commissioners of agriculture have informed 
their delegations and we come here united to-day in behalf of 
remedial legislation. We are glad to say the Department of 
Agriculture instead of desiring to hold on to this great Fed- 
eral power, which was conferred by the Supreme Court de- 
cision, came before the committee and asked that this authority 
be returned to the States, because the States could exercise it 
more economically, more efficiently, and more satisfactorily, 
and because this power should be lodged with the several 
States rather than with the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, after several conferences with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture I introduced House Joint Resolution 192, 
After further consideration and another conference with the 
department and with Mr. Lee A. Strong, assistant director 
of agriculture, State of California, who offered valuable sug- 
gestions, I introduced House Joint Resolution 210 on March 
22. The substance of that resolution we are enacting into law 
to-day. 

The comprehensive report of the committee covers not only 
the urgent need of this legislation but also the justice of it. 

By a decision of March 1, 1926, of the Supreme Court in the 
case of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. v. 
State of Washington, which involved a quarantine by the State 
of Washington in accordance with chapter 105, Washington 
Session of Laws of 1921, for the purpose of preventing the en- 
try into the State of alfalfa hay from the State of Idaho, it was 
held that the Washington statute could “not be given applica- 
tion,” and that the State action embodied in this quarantine 
was “illegal and unwarranted” so long as the plant quaran- 
tine act of August 20, 1912, was in force. In reaching this con- 
clusion the court held that a consideration of the act showed 
that it was the intention of Congress to take over to the 
Agricultural Department of the Federal Government the care 
of the horticulture and agriculture of the States so far as these 
might be affected injuriously by the transportation in foreign 
and interstate commerce of anything which, by reason of its 
character, could conyey disease to and injure trees, plants, or 
crops, and that all the sections of the act look to a complete 
provision for quarantine against importation into the country 
and quarantine as between the States under the direction and 
supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture; that the obliga- 
tion to act without respect to the States is put directly upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture whenever quarantine, in his judgment, 
is necessary; when he does not act in a given case, it must be 
presumed that such action is not necessary. 

Until this decision of the Supreme Court was handed down, 
the Department of Agriculture, charged with the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the plant quarantine act, has felt that, 
in many instances and for specific reasons, the control of the 
spread of certain insect pests and plant diseases might well be 
left to State regulation, and so has advised and encouraged 
the placing of State quarantines and orders by which the State 
would protect itself against the entry of such diseases and 
pests from those other States in which they were known to 
exist. z 

The reason for the attitude of the department above referred 
to was as follows: In the case of many insect pests and plant 
diseases, which are known to exist in the United States, there 
is considerable uncertainty as to the extent to which the States 
and the districts therein have been affected by the pest or dis- 
ease during the years in which there has been opportunity for 
their carriage and distribution in all sorts of traffic as well as 
in the movement of farm crops. In view of this uncertainty 
of distribution it has seemed clear, in many instances, that any 
quarantine under a control that would be of benefit to a par- 
ticular State could be administered more efficiently and at 
vastly less cost under State than under Federal action. Plac- 
ing a Federal embargo on the movement of alfalfa, for instance, 
and other products which would carry the alfalfa weevil, would 
undoubtedly be more drastic than conditions justify, and yet 
a Federal regulating quarantine, to be of any real service, 
would involve control, inspection, and certification with respect 
to the movement of all products that could carry this pest, for 
example, hay, potatoes, and all other farm crops, as well as 
farm equipment, household goods, and so forth. The milling 
of alfalfa meal in the infested areas would have to be regu- 
lated. It would also necessitate inspection of highway trafie 
and inspection and cleaning of railway cars, as well as exten- 
sive surveys to determine distribution. All this would necessi- 
tate a very large appropriation and an immense personnel. On 
the other hand, a State quarantine prohibiting entry of certain 
products requires comparatively little money for enforcement 
and can be very efficiently administered. 
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Until the decision of March 1, 1926, was rendered the De- 


| partment of Agriculture administered the plant quarantine act 


in the belief that it had never been decided definitely by the 
Supreme Court that the act was a declaration by Congress of 
its intention to take over the entire subject of the care of horti- 
culture and agriculture of the States, so far as these might be 
affected by the interstate shipment of plants and other articles 
carrying insect pests and plant diseases, and so the department 
issued and administered its quarantines as to particular pests 
and diseases in the belief that the States might legally take 
similar action with reference to subjects not covered by a Fed- 
eral quarantine. 

As has already been stated, such regulatory action by the 
States was encouraged, with the result that there are now 30 
States which have established quarantines against certain plant 
diseases and pests with respect to which no action has been 
taken by the Federal Government. Some of these quarantines, 
with reference to particular pests, are very widely established, 
as, for instance, that which aims to prevent the introduction 
into certain of the States of the alfalfa weevil; quarantines 
against this pest have been established by the following 19 
States: Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. In the case of the potato tuber moth, 
quarantines have been established by Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, Utah, and Washington. 

Inasmuch as it seems clear that this recent Supreme Court 
decision has invalidated all such State quarantines by its hold- 
ing that such State laws “can not be given application” and 
that they are “illegal and unwarranted,” so long as the exist- 
ing legislation of Congress is in force, it has been felt by some 
of the States, and the Department of Agriculture has concurred 
in this, that the situation can be corrected only by an amend- 
ment to the plant quarantine act itself which will permit the 
State to act in cases where the Department of Agriculture has 
not acted and does not act under the authority given by Con- 
gress in the plant quarantine act. 

In view of the critical situation which has arisen with re- 
spect to these various State quarantines and the danger to the 
State which may result if their regulatory quarantines and 
orders are to become and remain unenforceable, it is believed 
that this joint resolution, as amended, should be passed with- 
out delay. 

If it may be said Congress acts slowly we point with some 
degree of pride to this act. This legislation, which is being 
enacted only five weeks after the Supreme Court decision 
which rendered it necessary, is of vast and far-reaching 
importance. 

Its value to agriculture can not be measured in dollars nor 
millions. Without such legislation destructive plant diseases 
would soon be distributed indiscriminately throughout the 
whole country. Alfalfa weevil, European corn borer, boll 
weevil, Japanese beetle, Gypsy moths, and numerous other 
pests would wreak vengeance everywhere. The damage to agri- 
culture would be beyond repair. 


FIELD DAY FOR AGRICULTURE 


The Committee on Agriculture of the House has favorably 
reported and we are to-day passing several other bills of 
importance to agriculture. 

Among these bills we find: 


(1) An amendment to the packers and stockyards act of 1921. 


The bill makes it possible for the State to have the rail- 
road and warehouse commission registered with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as a market agency and makes it possible 
for the department, under the terms of the Federal statute, 
to control the operations incident to rendering service at the 
stockyards in precisely the same manner that it is now possi- 
ble to control the operations of other market agencies in 
stockyards, 

TIMBER PRODUCTION 


(2) A bill authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate 
with Territories in promoting continuous production of timber, 


This resolution would authorize the extension of such coop- 
eration to the Territories and other possessions, and would be 
very helpful to them in furthering the forestry programs, which 
they have undertaken. 

(3) An amendment to an act to provide for the protection of forest 
lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension of 
national forests, and for other purposes, in order to promote the 
continuous production of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor, 


This bill would permit a more efficient cooperation between 
the Department of Agriculture and the States in the adminis- 
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tration of the act of June 7, 1924, known as the Clarke-McNary 
Act. This legislation is especially valuable to the North- 
western States. 
WORLD’S POULTRY CONGRESS 
(4) For participation of the United States in the third World 
Poultry Congress to be held at Ottawa, Canada, in 1927. 


The Secretary of Agriculture tells us the United States is the 
most important poultry-raising courtry in the world, producing 
more than one-third of the world’s supply of poultry and eggs. 
The industry ranks fifth in value of all the major agricultural 
industries of this country, having a total annual production 
valued considerably in excess of $1,000,000,000. It is very de- 
sirable, therefore, in the judgment of the department, that this 
important industry be suitably represented by accredited dele- 
gates and by national exhibit at the coming congress, and it is 
recommended that the necessary authority be secured to make 
this possible. 

The congress to be held at Ottawa will be the first inter- 
national poultry meeting to be held in America. Indications 
are that it will be the most thorough attempt ever made in any 
country to bring together at one series of sessions and exhibi- 
tions the most advanced knowledge relating to the production, 
distribution, and use of poultry products. The poultry con- 
gresses are held under the auspices of the International Asso- 


.ciation of Poultry Investigators and Instructors every third 


year. The first congress was held at The Hague in 1921 and 
the second in Spain at Barcelona in 1924. I am informed that 
the prestige of the poultry industry of the United States has 
suffered in the eyes of foreign countries through failure of the 
United States to be officially represented by accredited delegates 
and a national exhibit at either of the previous congresses, 
when most of the other countries had extensive national ex- 
hibits portraying the fundamental features of their respeetive 
poultry industries. 
CONSERVING WATERSHEDS 

(5) A bin authorizing an appropriation to be expended under the 
provisions of section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, entitled: 

“An act to enable any State to cooperate with any other State or 
States, or with the United States, for the protection of the watersheds 
of navigable streams, and to appoint a commission for the acquisition 
of lands for the purpose of conserving the navigability of navigable 
rivers.” 


It appears that a program is necessary if the department is 
to carry out effectively an acquisition program such as it is 
belieyed would accomplish the purposes intended by the Weeks 
Act and the Clarke-McNary Act. The department reports that 
the complete fruition of these purposes will require further 
purchases of from three and one-half million to four million 
acres to complete the original Weeks law program, plus about 
two and one-half million acres in the Lake States and an 
approximately equal area in the pine belt of the South. 


(6) A bin to provide for the distribution of the publications entitled 
“ Diseases of the Horse” and “ Diseases of Cattle.” 


These horse and cattle books are very valuable to farmers 
and dairymen, They are supplied by Members of Congress 
without cost on request of those who need them. 


UNITED STATES AGRICULTURE IN FORBIGN FIELDS 


(7) A bill to promote the agriculture of the United States by ex- 
panding in the foreign field the service now rendered by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in acquiring and diffusing useful 
information regarding agriculture, and for other purposes. 


The committee has outlined the purposes of this bill so com- 

letely and in such an interesting manner that I quote freely 
oar that report: 

This bill definitely places in the Department of Agriculture the 
foreign agricultural service of the United States in conformity with 
the spirit and letter of the organic act creating the department and 
puts into permanent legislative form authority now carried in the 
annual appropriation bill. It clearly defines the activities of the depart- 
ment, extends to the foreign field the services that the department 
is now rendering in the United States regarding competition and 
demand for agricultural products, the marketing and distribution 
problems of cotton, tobacco, wheat, fruits, and vegetables, animal and 
animal products, and all other farm products, the investigation of 
farm management and other phases of the agricultural industry, and 
the conduct of any activities in which the Department of Agriculture 
is now authorized or in future may be authorized to engage. 

A consideration of the problems involved in the disposition of the 
surplus of agricultural products abroad and the adjustment of farm 
production at home and the work that is already being done in the 
Department of Agriculture convinces the committee of the value and 
importance of this work. 
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COOPERATION WITH OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The foreign service of the Department of Agriculture comprises the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, where, through coop- 
eration with the Department of State, a representative of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics is the permanent delegate of the United 
States. Through the institute the department maintains contact 
with 64 of the leading nations of the world, and from their ministries 
of agriculture receive periodic reports relative to areas seeded, crop 
conditions, production, stocks, imports, and exports of agricultural 
products, price trends, and other pertinent information, 

This exchange of information is an interchange between the 
departments of agriculture of the world, cleared through the inter- 
national institute at Rome. From 26 of the most important agri- 
cultural centers this interchange of agricultural information is 
effected by telegraph. 

This basic reporting service of the international institute is supple- 
mented by cooperation between the Department of Agriculture and 
the Consular Service of the Department of State. Through arrange- 
ment with the office of the consul general the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics is coordinating the reporting on agricultural subjects by 
the 400 American consuls stationed in every quarter of the globe. The 
Department of Agriculture handles about 500 consular reports each 
month on agriculture and allied subjects. 

The Department of Agriculture cooperates with the Department of 
Commerce through its Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce with 
reference to international trade in American agricultural products. 
As reports on the exports from the United States are received in the 
office of the above bureau, the department is notified and experts from 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics cooperating with experts from 
the Department of Commerce tabulate the information and the results 
are available to both departments. As reports of the commercial 
attachés are received in Washington, all of those pertaining to agri- 
culture and general economic conditions are supplied to the Department 
of Agriculture. The Bureau of Agricultural Economies handles about 
165 attaché reports each month. 

At present the Department of Agriculture is coordinating the current 
reports on agriculture being made by the international institute at 
Rome, the Consular Service, and the commercial attaché service sum- 
marizing this material into a homogeneous whole and making this infor- 
mation Available to American farmers at the earliest possible moment 
after its receipt. To supplement this routine work by other depart- 
ments, the Department of Agriculture maintains in foreign countries 
at strategic points highly specialized experts working out special 
problems that are technically beyond the scope of the organizations of 
the other departments. 

During the fiscal year 1925-26 eight fleld workers have been main- 
tained abroad at permanent stations, while more than 60 specialists 
have been in foreign countries engaged upon problems of vital interest 
to the production and marketing problems of the American farmer, 
The permanent offices in foreign countries report by radio, cable, and 
mail on the current economic and agricultural conditions in the coun- 
tries under their jurisdiction. 

Over 65 cables and between seven and eight hundred written reports 
are received monthly by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics alone. 
This bureau comprises 80 sections covering the economic production and 
marketing of agricultural commodities and is in contact with every 
important cooperative association and private marketing organization in 
the country. The extension bureau of the department with its 2,300 
county agents is in contact with the individual producer whether asso- 
ciated cooperatively or marketing his products individually. Through 
these channels of direct contact the information relative to competi- 
tion from abroad and the demand of foreign markets for American agri- 
cultural products is transmitted In the most direct and understandable 
manner to producers and to those marketing farm products. 


FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE 


The foreign news service of the Department of Agriculture is co- 
ordinated with the domestic market-news service and utilizes the 
machinery already established in the Department of Agriculture, thus 
giving the foreign agricultural information wide distribution at a 
comparatively small cost. This dissemination machinery consists of 
Foreign Crops and Markets, containing the current information received 
from every source on the condition of the principal crops in foreign 
countries and representing conditions affecting demand in foreign 
markets, together with special studies of countries and commodities. 

Reports including a monthly review of world agriculture and a 
monthly survey of the foreign dairy situation, as well as weekly state- 
ments on foreign crops and markets, are prepared for weekly publica- 
tion in Crops and Markets, which goes to 125,000 crop reporters, 
farmers, county agricultural agents, and tradesmen. 

The department operates in connection with its market-news work 
more than 7,000 miles of leased telegraph wire stretching to all parts 
of the agricultural country. As foreign agricultural news is received 
at Washington the reports are flashed over this telegraph system to 
more than a score of branch offices, which, in turn, disseminate the 
information among producers through newspapers, mails, and radio. 
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More than 75 radio broadcasting stations, blanketing the entire 
country, cooperate without compensation in dispatching both domestic 
and foreign agricultural news. 

Forelgn agricultural news is at the present time being collected 
throughout the world and is being correlated and disseminated with 
dispatch throughout the United States. 

The Ketcham bill, which we are now considering, proposes to make 
permanent this service to the American farmer. 


EXPORT CERTIFICATES 


(8) A bill to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to inspect and 
certify as free from disease and insect pests certain plant products 
offered for export, and for other purposes. 


This bill is of widespread interest to agriculture; it author- 
izes the Secretary of Agriculture to inspect domestic fresh 
fruits, vegetables, and seeds, and nursery stock and other plants 
for propagation, when offered for export, and to certify to ship- 
pers and interested parties as to the freedom of such products 
from injurious plant diseases, and insect pests, according to the 
sanitary requirements of foreign countries. 

Mr. Chairman, the passage of these eight bills in one day is 
a red-letter day for the farmer. 

OTHER BENEFICIAL LEGISLATION 


It has been my pleasure to support every piece of farm legis- 
lation enacted since I came to Congress seven years ago. I 
can not recall them all; they have been numerous. 

William Jennings Bryan once said: 


The Sixty-seventh Congress passed more legislation that was bene- 
ficial to the farmers than any Congress before in the history of the 
country. 


You will remember that we passed the intermediate credit 
act, affording the farmer new channels for credits running from 
six months to three years commensurate with his production 
and marketing methods. 

We then passed a bill which increased the amount individuals 
may borrow on farm mortgages, through cooperation with the 
Federal farm loan banks from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Then we placed the meat-packing industry under Federal 
supervision, making it possible to ascertain the status of the 
meat-packing and stockyards activities, 

We passed the cotton standards act, which has operated so 
successfully. 

We placed a tax on trading in grain futures, supervised the 
grain exchanges, and legalized the membership of cooperatives 
on the grain exchanges. 

We legalized cooperative marketing. 

We furnished a farm-to-market highway program and appro- 
priated funds to be used for the next three years. 

We increased the working capital of the Federal loan system, 
making it possible to float bond issues more easily. 

We made it easier for the joint-stock land banks to provide 
capital for farmers. 

We revised the tax schedule downward three times. 

We limited immigration to 3 per cent of the foreign-born 
recorded in the 1910 census. Later the quota was restricted 
to 2 per cent of the 1890 census. 

We prohibited the manufacture and sale of filled milk. 

We placed a representative of agriculture along with in- 
dustry, commerce, and finance on the Federal Reserve Board. 

We reenacted the War Finance Corporation law and extended 
its usefulness to stockmen and farmers, 

We appropriated funds for the Department of Agriculture 
and enacted an emergency tariff, followed by the permanent 
tariff. 

A few days ago the House passed the farmers’ cooperative 
marketing bill, which should aid all cooperatives throughout 
the United States. 


SHIPPING POINT INSPECTION PROTECTS FARM PRODUCTS 


The Federal inspection of perishable farm products at ship- 
ping point law, which I had the honor to write and to help 
enact into law, seems to have proven of great value to growers 
and shippers throughout the country. 

It promotes honest dealing and is of immeasurable benefit to the 
farmer, says the Department of Agriculture, 


W. L. Close, district horticultural inspector of Yakima, says 
that shipping-point inspection: 

1. Promotes grading and standardization of farm products, 

2. Secures uniform application in different sections of recognized 
standards. 

8, Enables shippers to correct errors In grading and packing at their 
source rather than adjust them at destination, 

4. Is a strong advertising point, and so assists in making sales, 
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5. Gives distant buyer an impartial report on aaallte aad tauren 
of products which he is purchasing. 

6. Assists in forcing acceptance of products which are up to grade. 

7. Shipping-point certificate together with receiving-point certificate 
furnishes valuable evidence in adjusting claims against carriers. 

8, In case of litigation gives shipper prima facie evidence of quality 
and condition of his products in courts of United States and courts of 
many States in which they are issued. 

This service in the Yakima Valley has grown from less than 500 
cars in 1920 to more than 6,000 certified cars from the 1925 crop. 


Daniel C. Rogers, marketing expert of Missouri, says of 
this law: 


Nothing within the last 15 years has been offered and I prophesy 
that nothing within the next 10 years will be offered that will prove 
so helpful in placing the production of crops upon efficient, profitable, 
businesslike, and permanent basis. 


VOLUMINOUS TESTIMONY MAY PROVE FATAL 


But I have waited patiently and I am now waiting impa- 
tiently for the Committee on Agriculture to report out the 
Dickinson bill or some other general bill for the stabilization 
of agriculture. For seven weeks the hearings have continued, 
practically every day and often till near midnight. We are 
inclined to say the hearings have continued too long, but 
farmers representing large groups have come and are still 
coming from every section of the country. Their views are 
widely divergent. In fairness the committee must deal im- 
partially and must hear all important groups. In my great 
eagerness to secure general stabilization legislation in behalf of 
the farmer I sometimes fear the voluminous testimony may 
result in a lingering death to all relief. 

AMERICAN FARMER SEEKS NO SPECIAL FAVORS 


The American manufacturer makes and sells on a higher 
plane than his foreign competitor, and rightly so. 

The American laboring man receives higher wages than are 
paid in any other country, and rightly so. He and his family 
live on a higher plane, and no one would have it otherwise, 

The American farmer and his family must strive to live up 
to American standards, while they compete with low standards 
and pauper labor beyond the seas. 

The American farmer seeks no special favors. He wants only 
legislation that will do for him what we have done for capital 
and labor. 

DOWN ON THE FARM 

When I was a boy down on the farm we planted a few acres 
to corn, we sowed a few acres to wheat and oats and grass. 
We milked a few cows, we sold an occasional calf, we fattened 
a pen of hogs; a heterogeneous flock of poultry ran everywhere. 
A small band of sheep supplied blankets and socks, mittens, 
“pulse warmers,” and red, white, and blue “comforters,” and 
hoods for the girls. 

The“ Summers boys“ worked early and late six days a week 
and cared for the stock all day Sunday. Any additional labor 
was procured at “50 cents a day and board,” or 75 cents a day 
if the laborer boarded himself. J 

We took a few sacks of wheat to mill twice a year—that fur- 
nished flour and bread for the family for the entire year. We 
shelled a bushel of corn occasionally and took it to a near-by 
mill, waited for it to be ground, and returned with “the mak- 
ings ” of our corn bread and mush for winter evenings. 

We swapped bacon for jeans and copper-toed boots. We 
swapped butter, at 8 to 18 cents a pound, and eggs, at 7 to 15 
cents a dozen, for sugar and coffee and rice and “ calico.” 

When we went courtin’ we rode a mule or a stray polt. 
Those were the good old days our eastern friends still have in 
nind. No freight problem. No auto. No gasoline. No hard 
roads. No telephone. No radio. No phonograph. No piano. 
No organ—only a “ jew’s-harp,” and I couldn't play that. No 
electric lights nor gas nor electric range. No coal bills. We 
cut our own fuel from our own or a neighbor's “ woods” with- 
out restraint. No “store clothes” for Johnnie. No reaper. 
No mower. No “header.” No “combine.” Those were the 
days of the “scythe and cradle.” No movies. No soda foun- 
tains. No nothin’ for a boy down on the farm but work, fishin’, 
huntin’, trappin', the old swimmin’ hole, and school and “ spell- 
ing bees” and games and “exhibitions” and church and Sun- 
day school and “singings.” That was the simple life. 

Those were “the good old days” down on the farm. There 
was no farm problem then. 

FARM PROBLEMS EXTEND BEYOND CROSS-ROADS GROCERY 

Mr. Speaker, it has been difficult for the great industrial 
East to realize that agriculture has emerged from the shrouds 
of the Dark Ages. It has been difficult for some gentlemen here 
to realize that farming itself has become a complex industry, 
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with problems that reach far and beyond the farm. But we 
are making progress. The campaign in behalf of the McNary- 
Haugen bill two years ago has lead to the very general ac- 
knowledgment that there is a farm problem. The farmer’s prob- 
lems reach beyond district, State, and national lines. They 
extend to the fields of Canada, Argentina, to Egypt, to Hol- 
land, to China, the plains of India, Australia, and Russia. 
His problems no longer end at the cross-roads grocery. They 
do not end in Chicago or New York. He is vitally concerned 
with Liverpool and Paris and London. : 

The farm problem is the most complex, the most difficult, 
and the most important now confronting the country. It is not 
one problem, but a vast network of intricate, interlocking prob- 
lems. The solution of one problem standing alone might be 
easy, but they can not be solved that way. 

SURPLUS IS BIG PROBLEM 

I am now and throughout my life have been rather exten- 
sively engaged in farming. I am experiencing many of its diffi- 
culties month after month and year after year along with the 
millions who reside on the farm. 

I have no panacea to offer to cure all our ills. I wish I had, 
but it can not be done that way. The laws already enacted are 
beneficial, but other legislation to help solve our surplus prob- 
lem is needed. I am laying these simple facts before the Con- 
gress, with the sincere hope that they may help us all to face 
the farm situation with a fair, square, honest, sympathetic 
purpose to help and not hinder in the solution of America’s 
biggest problem. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavrrt]. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I shall speak on this bill for only a moment to show that the 
interest in it comes from all sections of the country. The State 
of Montana, through the action of its own legislature, put into 
effect quarantine laws that had shut out from my State in- 
fected plants of all kinds, which laws had worked very success- 
fully. One result was shown in the fact that the commissioner 
of agriculture for Montana says that during this present year 
he has certified a half million dollars’ worth of alfalfa seed in 
addition to shipments that were not certified, That alfalfa seed 
from the State of Montana brought in addition to the high 
price, on account of the high quality of seed, an extra premium 
of 5 to 7 cents per pound, because of the effectiveness of the 
quarantine laws of that State. This recent decision of the 
Supreme Court breaks down that protection which the State, 
through the action of its own laws, has been able to give to 
the farmers within the State. Montana is particularly inter- 
ested in the passage of this resolution. a 

I ask unanimous consent to place in the Recorp in connection 
with my remarks a letter from the commissioner of agriculture 
for the State of Montana. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by placing 
therein a letter from the commissioner of agriculture of the 
State of Montana pertaining to the subject under considera- 
tion. Is there objection? 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Statzg oF MONTANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, LABOR, AND INDUSTRY, 
Helena, Mont., March 17, 1926. 
The Hon. Scorr LEAVITT, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Leavirr: I have written our two Senators concerning 
the quarantine laws and wish to bring this to your attention also. The 
October term of the Supreme Court's decision on the quarantine leaves 
Montana helpless in so far as our quarantine laws are concerned, and 
the matter of shipments of alfalfa is an important factor. We do not 
know how to act, This State is free from alfalfa weevil, and if it be- 
comes prevalent in the State hundreds of thousands of dollars would 
not cover the loss we will sustain. Our quarantine regulations on this 
is inclosed, as are other regulations on bees, peas, ete. 

I have certified from this office this year alfalfa seed which has been 
shipped out of the State worth nearly a half million dollars, besides 
large shipments have gone out without certification, Our alfalfa seed 
commands a premium of 5 to 7 cents per pound over any other State. 

It seems to me that soon the States will have no rights they can 
call their own. If at any time it becomes necessary for us to quaran- 
tine against disease we haye to go to Washington to do it—as slow as 
the Government functions, the damage may be done before we can get 
action. It would seem in cases of this kind the State would be the 
better judge. 

Idaho, joining Montana, is full of weevil, so is Utah, Colorado, and 
there is some in Wyoming. This is a serious thing for our State, and 
I wish you or our other friends would look into the matter. Will you 
see Senator WALSH and Senator WHEELER; it may mean millions of 
dollars to us. 
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I am also inclosing you a copy of section of Montana law under 
which we quarantine. I hope you may be able to give us some definite 
information as soon as possible, so we may know how to proceed. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Very truly yours, 
A. H. Bowman, Commissioner. 


Mr, HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to strike a 
discordant note here. There seems to be a general unanimity 
of opinion as to the work of the committee in its expedition 
in reporting out this resolution a few days after the Supreme 
Court handed down its decision. It seems to me that the 
matter of quarantine of plants and seeds and fruit should be 
under the control of the Department of Agriculture entirely. 
It is not at all impossible that this very resolution you are 
here pleased to pass to-day will cause a great deal of trouble 
between the States, 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. This proposed legislation takes no authority 
away from the Department of Agriculture. The Department 
of Agriculture has requested its passage, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I realize that, but we have had some 
experience in our city with quarantine laws, and usually we 
pay the bills. No one is going to ask that infected seeds or 
plants should be permitted in transportation from one State to 
another, but hasty action on the part of the State will result 
immediately in retaliation on the part of another State, and in 
that way, instead of helping the farmers, you are liable to 
cause a great deal of damage. Only recently we had a quaran- 
tine on Bermuda onions. Whether it was justified or not makes 
no difference. Coming from a foreign country, we were not 
concerned, although it boosted the price of Texas onions, and 
that was all right; but as this is going to create a warfare 
between the States and hasty embargoes to be placed on the 
importation of food products from another State, it will result 
in retaliation, and you will have a state of confusion instead 
of facilitating the conditions. 8 

Mr. LEAVITT. But this will establish no new conditions. 
These quarantines between the States have existed in the past 
without any such conditions as the gentleman speaks of having 
arisen. The decision of the Supreme Court simply interferes 
with existing conditions. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman state that in the past 
there were no cases where hasty embargoes were placed under 
the quarantine laws of the States? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I know of none, and I think it is particu- 
larly important that even by proclamation of the governor a 
suddenly arisen condition can be taken care of. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. How long will it take to communicate 
that same information to the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It would not take much longer, but it would 
take them a great deal of time to act. That has been the 
experience. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We have had experience in New York 
City where embargoes unn ly placed have simply 
boosted the price of food, and we have paid for it. I am 
pretty sure the producer in the country never got the in- 
creased price because the food by that time was out of his 
hands. Let us be frank about this thing. If you gentlemen 
who come from farming districts are satisfied with the bill, 
all right, but we are going to pay the price. I do not think 
it will do what you think it will. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. But this is not a case of war against 
States, but a case of war against insects, those things that de- 
stroy the crops, so that the gentleman can have better apple 
crops in the State of New York. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes; and I suppose our distinguished 
friend from Louisiana [Mr. Aswett], who is also a member of 
the Committee on Immigration, will put a provision in the im- 
migration bill to prevent these insects from coming in. 

Mr. ASWELL. Would not that be a good thing? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINcHER]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] ob- 
jects to the bill for the reason that it gives the States power to 
enforce a quarantine. 

The only objection to the bill before the committee was from 
some nurserymen that were afraid of the State of New York, 
because the State of New York has a very strict quarantine 
and apparently a very competent and efficient service of this 
kind. They were afraid that the State might, by reason of 
its location, be able to work a hardship on some of the nurs- 
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eries of New England shipping through the State. However, 
the gentleman from New York knows more about whether 
you can trust New York than I do. It is the only State that 
there is any doubt about, and the only State that there has 
been any complaint about, and we can not very well pass a 
law and give the other States the power and not give it to 
New York. So I am going to suggest that we pass it, treating 
New York as though it were in the Union for the present. 
[Laughter.] Perhaps we may have to amend this act in the 
future, but for the present let us give New York the benefit 
of the doubt. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. What would the State of 
Kansas do with its wheat if it were not for New York? 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, we would ship it to Galveston. Very 
little of our wheat goes through New York. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Could you finance it except 
through New York? 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, that bread that you have been eating 
labeled “Made from Kansas flour,” is probably a fake ad- 
vertisement. Kansas wheat usually goes to the South. How- 
ever, I am not knocking on New York, but the nurserymen 
said the conditions were such in New York that it was dan- 
gerous to give them the power. The committee determined that 
for the present we will give New York the same rights as we 
give to the other States. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. That is awfully nice on the part of the 
committee. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TINCHER. I am sorry to hear the Congressmen from 
New York corroborate the nurserymen from New York. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. We will continue to pay our taxes, so 
that you can get along. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen from New York 
are raising some question about this. I happened to be the 
ehief quarantine officer of my State. In enforcing the quar- 
antine law on one occasion I went to New York when there 
was a dangerous pest, and I found the officials of New York 
State just“ as much concerned as the officials of other States 
and ready to help us contend with the danger and to help us 
make a recommendation to our Government and recommend a 
quarantine against anything being shipped out of their locali- 
ties. I found that the New York officials were just like those 
from Massachusetts when we went over there on the same mis- 
sion, and I found also that the New York officials were proud 
to enjoy the privilege of looking after their own local affairs. 
So that I do not think there is any more danger to be appre- 
hended from the State of New York than from any other 
State. I do not think the objections raised by the nurserymen 
to this law were serious. From my acquaintance in an official 
way with the quarantine officials of New York, I think the 
nurserymen will find them just as reasonable as they are in 
Illinois or any other State. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the resolution for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (8. J. Res. 78) for the amendment of the plant 
quarantine act of August 20, 1912, to allow the States to quarantine 
against the shipment therein or through of plants, plant products, 
and other articles found to be diseased or infested when not covered 
by a quarantine established by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
for other purposes 


Resolved, etc., That the act of August 20, 1912 (87 U. S. Stat. L. p. 
315), as amended by the act of March 4, 1917 (39 U. S. Stat. L. p. 
1165), be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding at the end 
of section 8 thereof the following: 

“ Provided further, That until the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
have made a determination that such a quarantine is necessary and 
has duly established the same with reference to any dangerous plant 
disease or insect infestation, as herein above provided, nothing in this 
act shall be construed to prevent any State, Territory, insular posses- 
sion, or District from promulgating, enacting, and enforcing any 
quarantine, prohibiting or restricting the transportation of any class 
of nursery stock, plant, fruit, seed, or other product or article 
subject to the restrictions of this section, into or through such State, 
Territory, District, or portion thereof, from any other State, Terri- 
tory, District, or portion thereof, when it shall be found, by the State, 
Territory, or District promulgating or enacting the same, that such 
dangerous plant disease or insect infestation exists in such other State, 
Territory, District, or portion thereof: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, whenever he deems such 
action advisable and necessary to carry out the purposes of this act, to 
cooperate with any State, Territory, or District, in connection with 
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any quarantine, enacted or promulgated by such State, Territory, or 
District, as specified in the preceding proviso: Provided further, That 
any nursery stock, plant, fruit, seed, or other product or article, sub- 
ject to the restrictions of this section, a quarantine with respect to 
which shall have been established by the Secretary of Agriculture 
under the proyisions of this act shall, when transported to, into, or 
through any State, Territory, or District, in violation of such quaran- 
tine, be subject to the operation and effect of the laws of such State, 
Territory, or District, enacted in the exercise of its police powers, 
to the same extent and in the same manner as though such nursery 
Stock, plant, fruit, seed, or other product or article had been produced 
in such State, Territory, or District, and shall not be exempt there- 


from by reason of being introduced therein in original packages or 
otherwise.” 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
rise and report the resolution ack to the House with favorable 
recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Burton, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the resolution (S. J. 
Res. 78) for the amendment of the plant quarantine act of 
August 20, 1912, to allow the States to quarantine against the 
shipment therein or through of plants, plant products, and other 
articles found to be diseased or infected when not covered by 
a quarantine established by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
for other purposes, had directed him to report the resolution 
back to the House with the recommendation that the same do 
pass without amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the Senate joint 
resolution was passed was ordered to be laid on the table. 

AMENDMENT OF THE TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the 
Speaker’s table Senate bill 1226, insist on the House amend- 
ments, and send the bill to conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table Senate bill 1226, 
insist on the House amendments, and agree to a conference. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 1226) to amend the trading with the enemy act. 


The Speaker appointed as the conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. Parker, Mr. Coorer of Ohio, and Mr. Lea of Cali- 
fornia. 

STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND LABOR DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 9795) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and Labor, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask 
for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
(H. R. 9795) making appropriations for the State, Justice, 
Commerce, and Labor Departments, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. The Clerk will report 
the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9795) making appropriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. SHREVE, Mr. Tink HAM, and 
Mr. Oxtver of Alabama. 

PROTECTION OF FOREST LANDS 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 3108) to 


amend section 2 of the act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. L. p. 653), 
as amended by the act of March-3, 1925 (43 Stat. L. p. 1127), 
entitled “An act to provide for the protection of forest lands, 
for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension of 
national forests, and for other purposes, in order to promote 
the en production of timber on lands chiefly suitable 
therefor.’ 
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The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar, and the 
House automatically resolves itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill S. 3108, with Mr. Burton in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The OHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second sentence of section 2 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the protection of forest lands, for the 
reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, 
and for other purposes, in order to promote the continuous production 
of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor,” approved June 7, 1924 
(43 Stat. L. p. 653), as amended by the act of March 3, 1925 (43 
Stat. L. p. 1127), is further amended by striking out the words and 
for which in all cases the State renders satisfactory accounting“ and 
substituting the following: “and the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to make expenditures on the certificate of the State forester, 
the State director of extension, or similar State official having charge 
of the cooperative work for the State that State and private expendi- 
tures as provided for in this act have been made,” so that section 2 
as amended will read as follows: 

“Sec, 2. If the Secretary of Agriculture shall find that the system 
and practice of forest-fire prevention and suppression provided by 
any State substantially promotes the objects described in the fore- 
going section, he is hereby authorized and directed, under such condi- 
tions as he may determine to be fair and equitable in each State, to 
cooperate with appropriate officials of each State, and through them 
with private and other agencies therein, in the protection of timbered 
and forest-producing lands from fire. In no case other than for pre- 
liminary investigation shall the amount expended by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in any State during any fiscal year, under this section, exceed 
the amount expended by the State for the same purpose during the 
same fiscal year, including the expenditures of forest owners or opera- 
tors which are required by State law or which are made in pursuance 
of the forest-protection system of the State under State supervision, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make expenditures on 
the certificate of the State forester, the State director of extension, or 
similar State official having charge of the cooperative work for the 
State that State and private expenditures as provided for in this act 
have been made. In the cooperation extended to the several States 
due consideration shall be given to the protection of watersheds of 
navigable streams, but such cooperation may, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, be extended to any timbered or forest-pro- 
ducing lands or watersheds from which water is secured for domestic 
use or irrigation within the cooperative States.” 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the same do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Burton, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee haying had under consideration the bill (S. 3108) 
to amend section 2 of the act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. L. p. 
653), as amended by the act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. L. p. 
1127), entitled “An act to provide for the protection of forest 
lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension 
of national forests, and for other purposes, in order to promote 
the continuous production of timber on lands chiefly suitable 
therefor,” had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


COOPERATION WITH TERRITORIES AND OTHER POSSESSIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN THE PROTECTION OF FOREST LANDS 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 37, authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate 
with Territories and other possessions of the United States 
under the provisions of sections 3, 4, and 5 of the act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act to provide for the protection of forest 
lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension 
of national forests, and for other purposes, in order to pro- 
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| mote the continuous production of timber on lands chiefly suit- 
| able therefor.” 

The SPEAKER. This resolution is on the Union Calendar 
| and the House automatically resolyes itself into the Committee 


of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
on of Senate Joint Resolution 37, with Mr. Burton in the 
chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the resolution be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the resolution be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

— 2 CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
to cooperate with Territories and other possessions of the United States 
on the same terms and conditions as with States under sections 3, 4, 
and 5 of the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide for the pro- 
tection of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the 
extension of national forests, and for other purposes, in order to pro- 
mote the continuous production of timber on lands chiefly sultable 
therefor,” approved June 7, 1924. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the resolution to the House with the 
recommendation that the same do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Burton, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 37, authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate 
with Territories and other possessions of the United States 
under the provisions of sections 3, 4, and 5 of the act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act to provide for the protection of forest 
lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension 
of national forests, and for other purposes, in order to promote 
the continuous production of timber on lands chiefly suitable 
therefor,” had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with the recommendation that the resolution do pass. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


PROTECTION OF THE WATERSHEDS OF NAVIGABLE STREAMS 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 271) 
authorizing an appropriation to be expended under the pro- 
visions of section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, entitled “An 
act to enable any State to cooperate with any other State or 
States, or with the United States, for the protection of the 
watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a commission 
for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the 
navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended. = 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar, and the 
House automatically resolyes itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 271, with Mr. Burron in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any moneys in the United States Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to be expended under the provisions of section 7 of the 
act of March 1, 1911 (86 Stat. L. p. 961), as amended by the acts of 
March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L. p. 828); June 30, 1914 (38 Stat. L. p. 
441); and the act of June 7, 1924 (Public, No. 270); $3,000,000 
available July 1, 1926; $8,000,000 available June 1, 1927; $3,000,000 
available July 1, 1928; $3,000,000 available July 1, 1929; $3,000,000 
available July 1, 1930; $5,000,000 available July 1, 1931; $5,000,006 
“available July 1, 1932; $5,000,000 available July 1, 1983; 58,000, 
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available July 1, 1934: $5,000,000 available July 1, 1935; in all, for 
this period, $40,000,000, to be available until expended. ‘ 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 4, after the figures 270,“ strike out all of the balance 
of line 4 and all down to and including the word “‘ expended” in line 
12 and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ $2,000,000 to be available 
for expenditure during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928; and 
$2,000,000 to be available for expenditure during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1929,” 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
amendment be agreed to. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I-make the point of order 
that that motion is not in order. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, a motion is pending that the 
committee amendment be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests to the gentleman from 
Ohio that the proper action for him to take is to oppose the 
committee amendment and not to propose that the language 
which he favors shall be stricken out, for until the committee 
amendment is adopted the provision which the gentleman de- 
sires to have remain is in the bill. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to oppose the com- 
mittee amendment. As I understand, this bill in its original 
form was proposed by the conservation forces of this country; 
that the bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator MoNary 
and has passed the Senate committee in its original form. For 
some strange reason our House Committee on Agriculture pro- 
poses to take the heart out of the bill. 

The original proposition was for an authorization of 
$40,000,000 spread over a period of 10 years. This has been 
reduced by the committee amendment to $4,000,000, to be 
expended over a period of two years. 

It simply means, gentlemen of the House, that we are indulg- 
ing in horseplay with the great problem of conservation. It 
seems to me that from the standpoint of conservation the 
American people would be better off to have no bill than to 
have the gesture that is being made by the Committee on Agri- 
culture, because the paltry sum of $4,000,000 will make no 
material dent in this great problem. 

I understand the committee followed the theory they did 
not want to bind succeeding Congresses, but we violate that 
theory over and over again. Just a little while ago this House 
passed a buildings bill of $165,000,000 binding succeeding Con- 
gresses and administrations. We do that over and over again, 
and that theory falls flat. It is used as an excuse to cut down 
an appropriation for one of the most important things affecting 
America. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. I would rather not just now. 

Why, gentlemen of the committee, I am amazed that so paltry 
a sum should be set aside for a problem so great and funda- 
mental as the saving of America from a treeless situation. I 
can not understand the philosophy that would give only $4,000,- 
000 to this purpose and would set aside $165,000,000 to build 
monumental buildings of stone all over the country. What will 
those buildings amount to if you have no trees? We have 
devastated our forest wealth at such a fast pace that we will 
pay the penalty within a few years. It was said just two or 
three years ago by the distinguished Governor of Pennsylvania 
that, in his judgment, there would be a lumber famine in this 
country within 25 years. He may be overstating the case a 
little bit, but it 1s only a question of a relatively short time 
until America will pay a terrific price for its folly of neglect 
in this matter. 

If we have the welfare of the future of America at heart, we 
can not sit by and allow a small sum of only $4,000,000 to be 
authorized for so great a problem. It seems to me it is a civic 
erime that Congress has so long neglected one of the most im- 
portant problems confronting us. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
committee amendment, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the bill now 
before the committee is a bill I introduced in the House. As 
the gentleman from Ohio has stated, an identical bili has been 
introduced in the Senate, and the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture has reported the bill out as it was introduced, carry- 
ing an authorization for the full $40,000,000 over a period of 
10 years. 

This same bill was introduced in the Sixty-eighth Congress. 
In that Congress it was likewise reported out by the Senate 
committee. When the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
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this year called for a report from the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Department of Agriculture on this bill, the Bureau of 
the Budget limited its approval to the program in the manner 
outlined by the committee amendment. 

It is interesting to know that the Burean of the Budget made 
another report on this same bill a year ago, and I am going to 
read that to the committee. 

In a letter to the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, dated January 22, 1925, written by 
Howard M. Gore, Secretary of Agriculture, he states: 


Senate bill 3736 would authorize an appropriation of $3,000,000 for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1926, and a like amount for each of 
the four succeeding fiscal years. This would be followed by an author- 
ization for an appropriation of $5,000,000 for each of the five succes- 
sive fiscal years beginning July 1, 1931. 

And then below he states: 


Submitted to the Bureau of the Budget, pursuant to Circular No. 49 
of that bureau, and returned to the Department of Agriculture under 
date of January 30, 1925, with the advice that the foregoing is not in 
conflict with the financial program of the President. 


Now, one year ago the Bureau of the Budget approved this 
bill in its entirety. It approved an authorization for $40,000,- 
000 to be expended for the purchase of lands for reforestation 
purposes over a period of 10 years. Surely at that time the 
Bureau of the Budget and the administration, together with 
the Department of Agriculture, appreciated the importance of 
this legislation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Gladly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, the gentleman must understand 
that since that time we have reduced the taxes $357,000,000. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Oh, I understand that perfectly, and the 
gentleman further understands that since the taxes have been 
collected for this quarter, we have something like $100,000,000 
over what we expected to receive. 

Mr. MADDEN, I think they collected more than they 
counted on, but nobody can estimate just exactly what that 
means, for the reason that many people may have paid their 
taxes for the entire year. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Oh, yes; but the gentleman from Illinois 
knows very well that the same condition exists every year and 
that all those things are taken into consideration when state- 
ments are issued at the Treasury Department relative to the 
probable income of the Government for any one tax-paying 
year. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; they can not very well do that, because 
nobody can tell. 

Mr. WOODRUFF, They have the same situation confront- 
ing them every year. 

Mr, MADDEN. I know that. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. And they prophesy what the income of 
the Government for that tax-paying year will be at the end 
of the year. 

Mr. MADDEN. And I may say they frequently make 
mistakes, 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes; and I will say for the benefit of the 
committee that in every prophecy made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury relative to the probable income to be received by the 
Government from the taxpayers of this country he has been 
hundreds of millions of dollars under the actual receipts. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will let me interject one 
statement in his remarks, I will be pleased. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I will be very glad to do that. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say I am unequivocally opposed 
to the increase of the sum over the recommendation of the com- 
mittee because if you continue doing that you are going to 
create a deficit and you are going to put the finances of the 
country in such shape we will have to raise additional taxes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I just want to call attention to the fact 
that this appropriation is spread over a number of years. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes; it is spread over a period of 10 
years, and in no year will there be a charge of more than 
$5,000,000 against the Treasury. Now, I want to answer the 
gentleman from Illinois when he states there will be a deficit. 

Mr. MADDEN, I am talking about this matter and other 
matters of appropriation. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I understand, and I will say it is my 
understanding that when the legislative program—— 

Mr. DAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Not just now. Every Member of this 
House knows perfectly well that any legislation, which does 
not haye the approval of the steering committee and the leaders 
of the House, has not a chance to appear here for the con- 
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sideration of the House. In the last Congress, as a result of 
the activities of some of us, the rules were amended to permit 
the House to govern itself. In that Congress it was possible 
for the Members, if a majority was not in agreement with the 
committees having legislation under consideration, or if they 
were not in harmony with the steering committee, to take such 
action as in their judgment seemed wise, All this is changed, 
however, as the present House repealed the rules adopted in 
the Sixty-eighth Congress and thereby the Members obediently 
shackled themselves to such an extent that they now find 
themselves in a condition where the will of the leaders, so far 
as calling up legislation is concerned at least, is of necessity the 
will of the Members themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislative program was agreed upon by 
the steering committee when the amount of tax reduction had 
been determined and before the tax receipts were known. 
When the program was agreed upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury was prophesying a small deficit, approximately 
$20,000,000, at the end of two or three years. Since that time, 
however, the first quarterly payment of taxes has been made, 
ard instead of receiving the amounts the Treasury Department 
expected, these amounts have been so increased that it is now 
announced by the department that the excess over the amount 
anticipated will approximate $100,000,000. The gentleman from 
Illinois has in mind other appropriations to be made from the 
Treasury. Of course he has. So had the steering committee 
when it agreed upon the legislative program. No doubt this bill 
as amended was approved by the leaders of the House at that 
time and was a part of their program. It must have been, 
otherwise you gentlemen would not have an opportunity to-day 
to vote upon it. If we strike out the committee amendment, we 
increase the demands upon the Treasury this year only 
$1,000,000. Next year and the three following years a like 
amount. Five million dollars would be authorized for the five 
following years. In view of the vast increase in tax receipts 
over those estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury, I fail 
to appreciate the concern which some of the Members feel as 
to the condition of the Treasury should the committee amend- 
ment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. : 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Gentlemen of the committee, there is no 
one who will be more careful about bringing a deficit upon this 
country than I will be. I do not ever want to see a deficit 
facing this country. I am satisfied, and the conditions I have 
just outlined have convinced me, that even should we adopt a 
bill authorizing double the amounts of appropriations carried 
in my original bill, there will be no deficit at the end of this 
year nor in the next 10 years. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Has the gentleman any information that 
the corporation tax has been increased? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I have the same information that the 
gentleman has, I know the capital-stock tax has been repealed 
and the corporation tax has been increased to offset the loss 
occasioned by the repeal of that tax. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The receipts indicate that there will be 
a reduction in the corporation tax. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Then the experts of the Treasury De- 
partment and the members of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate are poor mathematicians. They knew the amount de- 
rived from the capital-stock tax and the amount derived from 
the corporation tax. They must have known how much it 
would be necessary to increase the one to offset the loss on the 
other, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. None of them have said that the pro- 
spective corporation tax will be increased. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Everybody knows that when they raised 
the corporation tax they believed that would offset the loss 
oceasioned by the repeal of the capital-stock tax, and the pur- 
pose of the repeal of the capital stock itself was not to reduce 
the tax on the corporation, but to get rid of the nuisance of 
making a separate return on their capital stock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DAVEY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Michigan may have fiye 
minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF. I think every man here, certainly every 
man here ought to know what the situation in the country is 
relative to our forests. I wonder how many of you know that 
to-day there is being consumed in this country five times the 
amount of timber that grows each year in the country. Our 
timber supply is limited. It is growing more limited each year, 
and a man does not have to be much of a mathematical expert 
to realize that the time is coming very soon when we will 
have no forests in the country unless something very substan- 
tial is done to replace these denuded forests. There are many 
millions of acres of land in this country that are worthless for 
anything but the growing of timber. This bill proposes to put 
these now worthless lands to work. I do not want to go fur- 
ther into this, because I know the Members feel the gravity 
of the situation as well as I do, 

I want to say again that in view of the fact that the Bureau 
of the Budget a year ago approved of this identical measure, 
that they approved of it in its entirety, that since that time 
the Congress has given to the taxpayers of the country $387,- 
000,000 in reduction of taxes, and that there will be a surplus 
at the end of the taxpaying year, it is my sincere hope the 
House will vote down the committee amendment. 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. In your bill you set out a 10-year program 
for forest conservation? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. And the committee amendment reduces it to 
a two-year program? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. Do they make the same appropriation for the 
two years that was made in your bill for a 10-year program? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. They do not. In my bill there was pro- 
vided $3,000,000 a year for the first five years and $5,000,000 
a year for the second five years. The committee has reported 
a committee amendment with only $2,000,000 for each of two 
years. 

Mr. RAGON. What is the attitude of the people who have 
the forest conservation in this country in charge? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. A year ago the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was in favor of the original program. I believe the offi- 
cials of the Forest Service were for it without exception. The 
spokesmen for that service now find themselves in a delicate 
situation as a result of the most recent mandate from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and while the witnesses from the Forest 
Service appearing before the committee did not urge the adop- 
tion of the bill in its entirety it is significant that not one word 
was said against it by any one of them. I believe every Mem- 
ber of the House should realize the situation that exists and 
be for the bill as originally introduced. 

Mr. RAGON. I think I am. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The conservation organizations of the 
country, the organizations interested in wild life, in play- 
grounds, everywhere, have indorsed the bill and there is no 
objection to it from any source, except that which comes from 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Agricultural Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the com- 
mittee amendments. This proposition comes before the House 
in a peculiar way. In the first place it is not the only conserva- 
tion law we have in the United States. We have the national 
forests, we have the Weeks law, we have the Clark law passed 
by this Congress. 

Mr. DAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. DAVEY. I want to call attention to the report of the 
United States Forest Service published in 1920, in which they 
say there are 81,000,000 acres of land fully cut and burned and 
unproductive and that that land still remains unused. 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, I have yielded, but that has not one 
earthly thing to do with this. Here is what happened. The 
Committee on Agriculture without a single exception are as 
seriously conservationists as is the gentleman from Ohio or 
any other man. They were confronted with a practical propo- 
sition, they are serious minded, and on this feature of conser- 
yation the Department of Agriculture and the Budget Bureau 
agreed that there should be but $2,000,000 a year expended in 
the next two years. 

The gentleman comes here now and questions the sincerity 
of the Committee on Agriculture in its entirety, as to its mem- 
bers being conseryationists. Instead of appearing before the 
committee as an industrious, hard-working Congressman has a 
right to do, the gentleman waited until we reported out the 
bill, and then comes into the House of Representatives and 
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takes his place on the floor and denounces us for our lack of 
being faithful on the subject of conservation, because, for- 
sooth, we would not carry on his little playhouse by advertis- 
ing him as a great conservationist. Some of us were conserva- 
tionists when he was still studying treeology, and some of us 
love the trees as much as he does, with all of his advertise- 
ment. The gentleman has no right to impugn the good faith of 
this committee in reporting out a program that is in keeping 
with the recommendations of the department and charge us with 
lack of loyalty to a program of conservation. 

Mr, WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes, 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman knows that I have not 
impugned the action of the committee. 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, no; the gentleman from Michigan has 
not been writing any round-robin letter. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The action which the committee took 
relative to this bill was taken before the tax returns had been 
made, was it not? 

Mr, TINCHER. No. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Well, it was at a time before the tax 
returns were in, when everybody looked forward to a deficit in 
the Treasury as a result of the tax reduction. 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, I do not agree to that statement. I 
never looked forward to a deficit. I agree with the gentleman 
in one way, that whenever Mr. Mellon says that we are going 
to have a surplus of $11,000,000, I look forward to a surplus of 
$111,000,000, because he runs the Government just like every 
successful business man runs his business, and he overestimates 
the deficit and underestimates the income, and so long as he 
runs the Government in that way it will be in good shape. 
[ Applause. ] - 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Inasmuch as the gentleman has just made 
the statement he has, can he consistently say to this committee 
this afternoon that if we adopt this bill as originally introduced 
we will have a deficit facing us at the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; I would not say that, but if we let en- 
thusiasts with a round-robin letter denounce the committees 
reporting out authorizations and appropriations, and have them 
write the bills instead of the committees that hear the testi- 
mony and talk to the departments, we surely will have a deficit. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. But this is my bill. 

Mr. TINCHER. And the gentleman did not write us all a 
letter. . 

Mr, WOODRUFF. I did not. 

Mr. TINCHER. So far as I am concerned, my answer to the 
letter is this, that if the committee amendment is not adopted, 
then the bill should go back te the Committee on Agriculture 
for further consideration, because I do not think we ought to 
write laws with round-robin letters. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. What was the committee's reason for review- 
ing the Woodruff bill and making this two years? 

Mr. TINCHER. The department asked for it; the Budget 
asked for it; and I am not sure that this is a good program 
for conservation. I am not sure that this 10-year plan is a 
good plan, and I believe about half the Committee on Agricul- 
ture will agree with me upon that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for three more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, I am asking the gentleman 
for information. The gentleman speaks of the department. 
From what department has he a report against this bill? The 
Agricultural Department? 

Mr. TINCHER. The people who spend the money. You can 
not go and say to them “The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Davey] is a great conservationist; he is the only lover of 
trees in the whole world, and here is $4,000,000; you buy 
$4,000,000 worth of land instead of $2,000,000 worth of land 
and we tell you to do that, although the committee is unani- 
mous against doing it, but the gentleman wrote a round- 
robin letter and everybody has jumped into the band wagon 
now, and you have got to buy that land, whether you have 
got the money or not, or whether you think it is a good con- 
servation program or not.” So far as I am concerned, as I 
have said before, if you defeat the committee amendment, then 
I think the bill ought to go back to the committee for further 
consideration. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I think the members 
of the committee have forgotten the situation with respect to 
the reyenue bill. Nobody predicted a deficit, so far as I know, 
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for this year. I did not. I said that there would be a surplus 
for this fiscal year. It is to the years 1927 and 1928 and from 
then on that we have to look with care. There are more than 
$100,000,000 of reductions carried by the tax bill that are not 
in force yet. 

Mr. TINCHER. And if we adopt the policy of appropriat- 
ing for the pet subjects of every enthusiast in this House be- 
tween now and the day of adjournment, we will have author- 
ized an appropriation of balf a billion dollars in that time in 
new appropriations. Are we going to do that, with round- 
robin letters telling us what to do, or are we going to stand by 
the committees and the departments of the Government in 
what they ask? 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, in view of the remarks of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TrycHer], I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman declined to 
yield to me when I wanted to ask him a question. The time 
for debate upon this amendment is exhausted. I do not want 
to be unfair, but when he had the floor I wanted to ask him a 
question. Ten minutes were consumed against the amendment 
and six or seven for it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, it 
was not my thonght in opposing the committee amendment to 
put this upon the basis of personality. It is not a question as 
between the gentleman from Kansas and myself. It is a ques- 
tion involving a great principle, and I think that, representing 
a great district as I do, equally great, I think, with that repre- 
sented by the gentleman from Kansas, sovereign in its own 
right, I am well within my own right in proposing any amend- 
ment to legislation that I see fit. And if I have that argument, 
then it seems to me there is nothing improper in that line. I 
am perfectly glad to assume the responsibility for the letter 
that was sent to the membership of this House, and I meant 
every word I said in that letter. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. : 

Mr. TINCHER. Why did you not come to the Committee on 
Agriculture and give us your views? Why did you not come 
before the committee? 

Mr. DAVEY. Well, that is water that is over the dam. 

Mr. TINCHER. Why did you not do that instead of con- 
demning us as a committee? Why not follow the regular 
channel? 

Mr. DAVEY. I have my duty and my right also. I want to 
say that in my judgment this paltry sum of $4,000,000 is a 
mere gesture, and it will not begin to solve the problem. I was 
told last summer that one-fifth of the forest land in the State 
of Michigan has gone back to the State for nonpayment of 
taxes, because it had been so stripped of its timber and robbed 
of its value that there was no use in paying taxes on it any 
longer. The owners turned it back. The State of Michigan is 
absorbing the loss of tax revenue on that land because of 
devastation. This is a great problem, affecting the welfare of 
America. It is not a question of enthusiasm, but a question of 
economics. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr, DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I have some constituents living in 
my district who own land in Michigan, and their complaint is 
that the State of Michigan is overtaxing nonresidents. That is 
the reason assigned for the land going back to the State. 

Mr. DAVEY. That is the reason they assign, but the situa- 
tion is as I have stated it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is only a million dollars a year. 

Mr. DAVEY. If that is so, why is this committee against 
the increase? Why is there an objection to passing it? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That was the determination of the 
committee. 

Mr. DAVEY. The committee is made up of individual Mem- 
bers of this House. They are entitled to respect only so far 
us their judgment is right. I am casting no reflection on the 
members of the committee. I admire and respect them just 
the same as every other Member of the House. But I have con- 
victions on this subject, and I shall not alter those convictions 
to indulge in personalities. This is a great fundamental prob- 
Jem affecting your country and mine, and it seems to me we 
ought not to play with it in a small, petty sense. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized, 
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Mr. JONES. I do so for the purpose of saying just a word 
or two. Inasmuch as directly and indirectly some criticism 
has been leveled against the committee, I want to say that 
the committee has considered this question. The bill, as 
originally drafted, provided for a 10-year program. All the 
change that the committee made for the next two years was 
to reduce the authorization for those two years by $1,000,000 
each; that is, to reduce the appropriation to $3,000,000 for 
1928 and to $3,000,000 for 1929. It leaves the authorization for 
the ensuing number of years, whatever the number is, open for 
action when the time comes. 

At any rate, the bill came before us with the authorization 
of 10 years. I do not believe that any committee, however wise 
it may be, can tell how much we shall need for conservation, 
or this element or phase of conservation, 10 years from now. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. In a moment. The committee saw fit for the 
year 1928 and for the year 1929 to authorize $2,000,000 and 
then left the problem open for determination when the issue 
should arise. Otherwise here would be an authorization for 
appropriations 10 years from now, at which time we might 
want an entirely different program. We might need a greater 
apprepriation or we might need a less appropriation. The 
Committee on Agriculture will perform its duty when we face 
that proposition. 

Mr. DAVEY. I would like to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Texas to the fact that you can not grow trees in 
two years. Itis a matter of a lifetime. 

Mr. JONES. I know; and you can not grow trees with an 
authorization now to be effective 10 years from now, I think I 
am as much of a conservationist as anybody here; but this 
Congress has a duty, speaking of taxes, to the constituency of 
this country. It is a real duty. It is a duty not to go wild. 
The people of this country believe, and rightly believe, in Goy- 
ernment economy, in the elimination of every unnecessary 
expense. We must have conservation not only of the forests 
but also of the funds of this country. The Clarke-McNary Act 
provided for the general program of conservation through the 
years. We are now determining the appropriation for carrying 
out that act. Inasmuch as appropriations must be made annu- 
ally, what is the necessity of authorizations so far in advance? 
Why have authorizations now of money to be available 10 years 
from now? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I want to say, in response to what the 
gentleman has just stated, that I do not believe there is any 
sentiment anywhere in the country, except in the Bureau of the 
Budget and in the Committee on Agriculture, to curtail the 
program, What we want to do is to lay down a definite pro- 
gram and not go along in this haphazard way. 

Mr. JONES. It is not a question of curtailment, but of au- 
thorizations from time to time of such funds as are advisable. 
Does not the gentleman think that Congress, when it has the 
condition before it eight years from now, will be better able 
than we now are to tell what the needs at that time may be? 
cee WOODRUFF. No; I do not believe anything of the 

nd. 

Mr. JONES. Well, then, I have no regard for the opinion 
of the man who entertains that idea. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman asked me another ques- 
tion, and I would like to answer it. 

Mr. JONES. You did answer it, 

Mr. WOODRUFF. No, I did not; but I can. 

Mr. LAZARO. We passed a 10-year public building ill, did 
we not? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but I did not vote for it. 

Mr. LAZARO. Does not the gentleman think it will take 
longer to grow trees than to erect public buildings? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. But if we adopted this policy all the way 
along, all the other committees might as well adopt a 10-year 
program and then go home and turn it over to the Committee 
on Appropriations and let them run the Congress for 10 years 
following. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the last 
two words. I do not wish to take the floor in opposition to 
the committee, but I do wish to clear up what I think is an 
entire misconception of the situation. We are speaking here 
about wealth and about deficits as though the only wealth 
of the Nation and as though the only deficits with which the 
Nation could be confronted are those of money. 

Twenty years ago Theodore Roosevelt said that the greatest 
internal problem then confronting the American Nation was 
the preservation of America’s forests. It is an even greater 
problem to-day. 

Mr. MADDEN. He was not the only man who said that. 
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Mr. LEAVITT. We can not work out a program on a two- 
year basis when we are handling the conservation problem, 
which extends forward into the ages. I want to be understood 
on that point. A two years’ appropriation does not meet the 
conservation situation. It may meet the financial situation so 
far as the tax bill and the financial program with regard to 
money alone are concerned. 

Mr, MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Les. 

Mr. MADDEN. Or for a little information, perhaps. A 
number of years ago, while I was a Member of the House, 
early in my experience, the so-called Weeks conservation bill 
was passed. It passed with the understanding that we were 
going to spend $9,000,000, if I recall correctly, yet we have 
already spent $15,000,000. So we have not been stopping in 
our progress on this question. We did not agree then that we 
were going to proceed, but we have proceeded and it is fair 
to assume that, having entered upon this policy, we are going 
to continue it. But there is no reason why we should obligate 
years in advance and place mortgages on the receipts of the 
Government and on the taxpayers until we know just what 
the situation is. 


Mr. DAVEY. Was the gentleman from Illinois for the 
public buildings bill? 
Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes; and I am proud to have voted for 


it, because it is one of the instrumentalities that is more needed 
in this country than anything else. 

Mr, DAVEY. And that placed a mortgage on the future 
revenues of the country? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; we did not place any mortgage on them, 
We have not placed a mortgage until we make the appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I am not yielding for any- 
thing except a discussion of this bill. The gentleman from Ili- 
nois has stated that because of the history of the past un- 
doubtedly we are going forward with this forestry program. 
I have faith to believe that that is so. 

I can not believe that the Congress of the United States could 
be so unwise as to follow any other policy than that. But the 
statement that we do not need to look ahead more than two 
years when we are speaking from a forestry standpoint is in- 
correct. 

In the report of the committee itself there is this statement: 


The difficulty in properly planning the purchase of lands under 
yarying appropriations is affecting the efficiency and economy of the 
work of the department. It appears that a fiscal program is necessary 
if the department is to carry out effectively an acquisition program 
such as it is belleved will accomplish the purposes intended by the 
Weeks Act and the Clarke-McNary Act. 


Now, that goes to the meat of this situation. It is necessary 
in acquiring these great areas of cut-over lands and of forest 
lands that they be in areas of such size and under such condi- 
tions that they can be properly and economically administered. 
We have got to put into the hands of this commission an 
ability to look forward to a period not only of two years. 
Ten years is short enough. It should extend into the future 
even futher than that, so that we can look to the solution of 
a problem which will otherwise confront us in the form of a 
deficit of resources, more menacing to this Nation and more 
dangerous to this Nation than any deficit which could come to 
the Treasury of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Montana 
has expired. = 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana asks unanl- 
mous consent to proceed for three additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Tnere was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I take the statement made by 
the chairman of the Appropriations Committee as a pledge that 
this is only a temporary situation and that this two-year limit 
does not express either the ideas of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee or of the Committee on Agriculture. If it did this would 
be one of the most serious hours in the history of our country. 
If it were not the firmly fixed principle and purpose of this 
Congress to carry on this program to restore our devastated 
areas and again put to the use of our people the great re- 
sources of our mountains and forest lands, the preservation of 
the watersheds, and in that way to insure the future prosperity 
of our country, it would be most serious indeed. 

I emphasize that I am against the retention of this amend- 
ment as a matter of principle. Because of the years that I 
spent as a forester, I shall vote against this amendment. I 
think the principle at stake is greater than the question of 
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whether we shall have a deficit of $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 in 
the Treasury of the United States next year. Let us look 
ahead 50 years or 100 years. Let us look into the future of 
our country as well as into what the situation might be next 
week or next year. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is it true—I have been so in- 
formed—that the Bureau of the Budget last year indorsed 
the 10-year program? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It did. I think the 10-year program is short 
enough. We may lose not only the $1,000,000 we are failing 
to provide for next year, but we are chancing the loss of 
hundreds of millions of dollars through the reductions in this 
bill. We are losing money rather than saving it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LHAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. How does the gentleman calculate we are 
going to lose hundreds of millions of dollars? The gentleman 
made the statement that we are going to lose hundreds of 
millions of dollars, and I would like to know how he arrives 
at those figures 

Mr. LEAVITT. Under proper forestry practice the re- 
sources of a forest are eternal; they never run out; but if 
we let an area go unprotected for a period of years after it has 
been cut over, it may become burned over and eroded, though 
it was of such a character that it has raised a forest and 
could do so again, Thus we have destroyed permanently a 
resource of our country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Montana 
has again expired. f 

Mr. FORT and Mr. MADDEN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
New Jersey, a member of the committee. 

Mr. FORT, Mr, Chairman, I rise in favor of the committee 
amendment. When the bill first came- before the committee, 
as a member of the committee I fayored the original proposal 
in the bill as introduced, calling for a 10-year program. 

I believe with the gentleman from Montana and the gentle- 
man from Ohio that there are few subjects of greater interest, 
few subjects of ultimately greater value to the Nation than 
proper forest conservation. At the same time, I found we had 
already adopted the long-range policy to which they refer in 
the passage of the so-called Weeks Act and other like legis- 
lation. The purpose of the bill before the House is to au- 
thorize appropriations to continue this policy. The Weeks Act 
carried appropriations for five years. This bill grants appro- 
priations for a further period. 

Mr. DAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. DAVEY. I would like to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman to the fact that the great weakness in the existing 
legislation is the lack of appropriations to carry it out. 

Mr. FORT. I appreciate that. If the gentleman will per- 
mit, the situation is that the Government has entered upon a 
long-range policy of conservation, leaying it to successive Con- 
gresses to determine how much money shall be spent each 
year in the furtherance of that policy. 

The appropriations which the gentlemen urge, therefore, 
are not necessary in order to establish this Nation definitely 
upon the policy of forest conservation. If I believed that a 
failure to adopt the bill in the form originally proposed would 
mean that there would be no further appropriations after 
1928, I would vote with the gentlemen who oppose this amend- 
ment; but I regard this as a definite continuance of existing 
policy. Mr. Chairman, it should also be stated that this is 
not a two-year program; it is a three-year program. The 
appropriation for next year is already made. The committee 
amendment supplies appropriations for the two ensuing years. 
Therefore, if the bill be adopted with the committee amend- 
ment we are definitely giving the department for its guidance 
advice as to how much money it will have in the next three 
years. 

In the second place, I am for the committee amendment be- 
cause it is my sincere belief that its defeat will mean no 
appropriation at all, and since I believe that to be the fact, 
and since I believe that we should have appropriations, I am 
personally supporting the amendment as a bellever in a con- 
tinuous and long-term policy. 

Mr. DAVEY. Will the gentleman again yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. DAVEY. The gentleman, I think, is aware that the 
Senate committee has approved the original program in full? 

Mr. FORT. The Senate committee has, but this House has 
not and the Senate has not. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Therefore, Mr. Chairman, because I believe in ‘conservation, 
because I believe the department should have as long advance 
notice as we can possibly give it of how much money it will 
have available for its expenditure under this act, I am in 
favor of the committee amendment. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr, LEAVITT. The House, then, can be assured from what 
the gentleman says that it is the program of the Committee 
on Agriculture to carry on this work? 

Mr. FORT. I can speak only for myself. 

Mr. LEAVITT. And the program of two years is not the 
expression of any permanent policy, but is simply to meet the 
present situation. 

Mr. FORT. That is my own view in supporting the amend- 
ment. I can not speak for the other members of-the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, long before the gentlemen 
who are so solicitous about forest welfare came here the policy 
of preserving the forests was entered upon by the Congress, 
and it was not then believed we would need such vast amounts 
of money as it seems we need now. The program then called 
for $9,000,000 at the rate of $1,000,000 a year. The commission 
that was authorized to buy the land, I think it may fairly be 
said, has had some trouble spending the $1,000,000. It is 
about as much as they can well and systematically expend in 
a year; but we have gone beyond the $9,000,000. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, MADDEN. In just a moment I will. 

We have gone beyond the $9,000,000, and we have already 
spent $15,000,000. I am in favor of reforestation, but I am 
also in fayor of conservation of the resources of the men and 
the women of the country who earn the money to pay the bills. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr, LEAVITT. Is it not true that the original act that the 
gentleman refers to as being one spending $1,000,000 a year 
had to do with the buying of forests for the protection of 
stream heads only, and that the program has since been 
broadened? 

Mr. MADDEN. It was to rebuild the forests. 

Mr. LEAVITT. At the head of streams? 

Mr. MADDEN. On the mountain sides. 

Mr. LEAVITT. And a broader program has since been 
adopted. 

Mr. MADDEN. And we have paid more money for the land 
per acre than I think we should have paid, although I assume 
they got it as cheap as they could. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I do not wish to interfere with the gentle- 
man's remarks, but I think it should be made clear that the 
first act, the Weeks Act, was restricted to the protection of 
stream heads, and we have now broadened the program. 

Mr. MADDEN. I remember very well the Weeks Act, be- 
cause I was the hurdle that had to be jumped before they 
could get the bill up for consideration, and therefore I went 
into it very carefully. 

Mr. DAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not now, please. I would like to make a 
consecutive statement of what I think on this subject. The 
gentleman will go back to buildings and things like that that 
have no place in this discussion. 

I do not know how many thousand acres of land the Govern- 
ment has purchased under the Weeks Act, but I do know that 
the commission has done good work and they have done it at 
a great personal sacrifice on the part of the members of the 
commission. I do not suppose we could have picked a com- 
mission that would have been entitled to more confidence than 
the men who are on this commission, and I am perfectly will- 
ing to trust the membership of this commission anywhere, 
feeling that whatever they do will be done in the public interest, 
without any bias and without any danger along the lines of 
corruption. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Even to the extent of expending $40,000,- 
000 over a period of 10 years? 

Mr, MADDEN. Yes; or any other sum. It would not make 
any difference what the sum was. 

However, I would like to leave this thought with the member- 
ship of the House. You will recall that when the war closed 
the expenses of the Government for the year after the war 
were $18,500,000,000. 

These expenses have been cut down until they are less than 
$4,000,000,000. By economies instituted we have conserved and 
preserved and protected the financial integrity of America. We 
have paid off five and one-half billion dollars of the public debt. 
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We have reduced the annual interest cost on the publie debt 
as disclosed at the close of the war by $260,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IHinois asks that his 
time be extended. Is there objection? 

Mr. DAVEY. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask 
the gentleman just one question. 

Mr. MADDEN. I refuse to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have reduced the tax on three different 
oecasions on the income of the American people: In 1921 we 
reduced it by $800,000,000 a year. In 1924 by $450,000,000; 
this session of Congress we have reduced the taxes by over 
$300,000,000 more. Now, who knows what the income is going 
to be under the present tax rate? Nobody. There is not a man 
in the world who can tell. Why should we as trustees of the 
Amesican people say in advance that we are going to put a 
new mortgage on the future of the revenues? 

Suppose any man here had an estate that he wanted to 
leave to his son or his wife, and he made a will and put 
in the will a provision that the first rear after he died there 
should be paid a thousand dollars apiece out of the income 
of the estate to 20 different people, and the next year $2,000 
apiece to 20 different people. By doing that he would place 
a mortgage on the income of the estate that might make it 
impossible for those to whom he left the estate to have a dollar 
of income from the estate. What you are proposing to do when 
you place this mortgage on the future income of the country is 
that you have a fixed charge on the income that is derived from 
taxes, and it may amount to the total sum of what the income 
ought to be to run the Government. On top of that you are 
required to levy a tax for enough more to pay the running ex- 
penses of the Government. I want to say to you that such a 
policy is neither wise nor just nor fair to those who pay the 
bills to run this Government. While I am as much in favor of 
conservation and the preservation of the forests as anybody, 
I think there is a limit beyond which we ought not to place a 
mortgage on the future income of the Government and the tax- 
ing power on the backs of the American people. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. ‘The gentleman knows that this bill 
only authorizes the appropriation? 

Mr. MADDEN. All bills of authorization impose a burden. 
There is where we make the mistake. We sometimes make an 
authorization and say it does not mean a charge against the 
Treasury. It does. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Is it not a fact that the Appropriations 
Committee refuses sometimes to appropriate for matters au- 
thorized by the House? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is; and they will refuse again. It is 
only because of their refusal that we have been able to pay 
$5,500,000,000 of the public debt since the war. Do not try to 
impose any new burdens on the taxpayers of the country. 
[Applause.] 

Mr, ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, there has been a good deal of 
discussion about this proposition and about the loyalty to con- 
servation and all that sort of thing. I do not know of any 
sensible citizen of the country but who is in favor of the con- 
servation of our national forests and our national resources 
and, in addition, keeping all our institutions running. Now, in 
order to do that the interest of the taxpayers of the country 
must first be kept in mind, and such appropriations made as 
will permit a reasonable program and still not be burdensome 
to the people. 

Now, as to the Chief Forester, his assistant came before us 
and was questioned by the committee, and he made a very fair 
statement. I read from the hearings: 

Mr. Sunnuax. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the record should indi- 
cate clearly my status as a witness before this committee. The report 
from the Department of Agriculture which has just been read indi- 
cates that if the bill were amended so as to provide for an appropria- 
tion of $2.000,000 for the fiscal year 1928, and $2,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1929, that it would not be out of harmony with the finan- 
cial policy of the Bureau of the Budget. What I have to say should, 
therefore, not be construed as an argument in favor of an appropria- 
tion of any amount or at any time excepting that it may be found to 
be in barmony with the financial policy of the executive department, 
That is necessarily the position which I must take before this com- 
mittee, and a proper position, 


Now, we naturally wanted to get all the information ayail- 
able on this matter. It was new to me, and a good many ques- 
tions were asked about authorizations under the Weeks law 
and under this law, and I asked Mr, Sherman this question; 


[After a pause.] 
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Mr. Abxixs. How much appropriation is authorized under this law 
you are operating under now? What is the extent of the operation? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Under the law that we are operating under at the 
present time there is no limit upon the authorization, because, as the 
committee on reforestation stated, they belleved that there appears to 
be ample legislative authority for any appropriations for this pur- 
pose that the Congress may deem wise from time to time. There is 
no limit under that, and under this bill they would be restricted and 
could not include any more than the amount stated in it. 

Mr. KrercHam, I understood you to remark a few moments ago with 
respect to the total amount purchased or to be purchased under the 
Weeks law that the total is 825,000,000? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 


All these questions were gone into. I am not questioning the 
good faith of any of these gentlemen about conservation, and 
I am not trying to intimate that we should put any curb upon 
their enthusiasm; but having in mind the recommendations of 
the Budget, having in mind what is already being done, we 
did not think that conservation would be endangered if we ap- 
propriated $2,000,000 for these two years specified. I do not 
think the Congress will go out of business or that anybody is 
going to lose his faith in or enthusiasm for reforestation when 
this next appropriation that we authorize is gone. I believe 
that we ought to either stand by the recommendation of the 
committee or, as somebody says, we might not get any appro- 
priation at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WooprurF) there were—ayes, 62, noes 11. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with the amend- 
ment with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Burton, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 271 and 
had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
an amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. $ 

The motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar Wednesday business for the remainder of to-day be 

with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that Calendar Wednesday business be dispensed 
with for the remainder of the day. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Reserving the right to object, the Agri- 
cultural Committee will still have the call? À 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, yes; that committee has another day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 10425) making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the legislative appropriation bill, with Mr. Haw- 
Ley in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield the re- 
mainder of my time to the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Bounrxxss ]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota is 
recognized for 22 minutes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I had not intended to discuss, as I propose to do in 
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the time allotted, the question of agricultural legislation, until 
we might have before us the report and recommendations of the 
Agricultural Committee. 

Several factors have caused me to change my mind and 
account for my appearance now. The bill under discussion 
seems to have provided a field day for the discussion of almost 
every subject of interest to the Members and this country. 
Many people intensely interested in farm legislation, both here 
and elsewhere, have become somewhat alarmed as we have 
noticed the existence of certain conditions. We have regretted, 
for instance, that our friend from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson] and 
our friend from Kansas [Mr. TrnoHEr] seem to be at such 
divergence as has been demonstrated during these discussions, 
for we have learned to recognize both of them as leaders of the 
best thought and of sound views on questions pertaining to 
agricultural legislation. 

The country particularly interested has commenced to fear 
that the Agricultural Committee may spend all of its time in 
hearings, rather than in actually getting to the work of writing 
and reporting a bill. When I say this I do so in no spirit of 
criticism whatever, because I know they have a tremendous 
task ahead of them and I recognize fully the necessity of get- 
ting the viewpoints of the various people, interests, organ- 
izations, and sections concerned. But we do see the session 
gradually coming to an end, adjournment possibly in a few 
weeks, and there are some of us who earnestly feel that some- 
thing worth while can and should be accomplished at this 
session. 

While all of these reasons impelled me to speak at this time, 
my most immediate purpose is to try to clear away a little of 
the misunderstanding that seems to exist in many parts of 
the country, and particularly in the East, as disclosed in the 
metropolitan press and elsewhere, as to what the people from 
the West are actually looking for in the nature of agricultural 
legislation. Sometimes as I read the editorials appearing in 
such papers as the Washington Post, misrepresenting the views 
of the farmers, misrepresenting the legislation before us, so 
that no one could recognize it, my blood fairly boils. The writ- 
ers of such articles seem to have no conception of what the 
legislation is. 

It is only natural, perhaps, that Members ask me the spe- 
cific question as to what my attitude is with reference to 
such legislation and what we hope to accomplish. I want to 
make it plain at the outset that I am thoroughly opposed to 
any so-called temporary emergency legislation, something that 
is proposed to take care of some temporary difficulty, some 
individual crop, or anything of that sort. I do not believe 
legislation of that kind is necessary or worth while, but would 
do agriculture more harm than good in the long run. 

It is true that some of our southern friends in the ardor 
of free-trade speeches on the floor yesterday painted dark pic- 
tures as to conditions existing in my State. They deplored our 
unfortunate situation and suggested relief in going back to 
the rates of the Underwood tariff law. I could not believe 
that we would benefit by putting on the free list or lowering 
the tariff on wheat, flax, wool, butter, cream, sugar, or any 
other of our crops or livestock products, and I will say to those 
gentlemen who are worried about North Dakota because its 
people desire an effective tariff rate on the crops we produce, 
that while it is true that North Dakota in the agricultural de- 
pression this country suffered a few years ago probably went 
down as low as any State in the country, yet it is also true that 
there is not a State in all the Union that came back with the re- 
bound or as quickly as North Dakota did. I say further to 
these men who seem to want to help us by the doubtful 
method of taking away the protection of the tariff on the 
erops that we produce, that there is not a State in the Union 
where any man may go with his family, rent or buy a farm 
at a fair price, make a living thereon, and obtain a reasonable 
degree of prosperity with as much certainty as he can in 
North Dakota. But I must not use up my time in simply 
eulogizing the splendid opportunities of my State. 

If I am opposed to emergency legislation, so-called, I am 
just as strongly in favor of constructive, permanent farm 
legislation for the benefit of agriculture as a whole. Oh, some 
people have told me that we do not need legislation in the 
Wheat Belt because they say we are getting a good price for 
wheat now. I am not going to enter into any discussion as to 
what is and what is not a fair price for wheat. I do, how- 
ever, want to say to you, as well as to those of my constituents 
who may entertain views of that kind, that we need all be 
concerned with future prices even of wheat. We have had 
rather unusual conditions for the past two years, due to a 
small world crop. I am convinced that if this year or next 
year should result in a large world production, together with 
a large domestic production of wheat, both winter and spring, 
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we would again see world prices drop, so that if they are the 

controlling factor, the price to the American farmer would 

probably not exceed 75 cents. That would be a calamity 

erase as serious to others as to us in the main wheat-growing 
ates, 

The entire country is interested in maintaining the pros- 
perity of the farmer. It must have a continuous supply of 
good food at fair prices, the more nearly stabilized the prices 
are the better it is for the consumer and the more content 
will be the laborers in industry. In fact, capital and labor 
invested or engaged in other industries can not prosper if the 
farm population, 45 per cent of the total, is unable to purchase 
their products. In suggesting constructive, permanent legisla- 
tion I do so only upon the theory that Congress will recognize 
the agricultural problem as our friend from New Jersey [Mr. 
Fort] recognized it on the floor the other day as a national 
problem. 

I demand no unusual favors. I aim to urge only legislation 
that will give to agriculture the same kind of advantages in a 
legislative way as other forms of industry obtain from time to 
time. If we as farmers or as representatives of farming com- 
munities are willing to stand upon that principle, asking for no 
special privileges, you as representatives of industrial scctions 
should be as willing to grant us whatever comes within that 
category. 

Now, there is not anyone who will deny that much of the 
legislation that Congress has passed from time to time has had 
stabilizing influences on some or other of the industries of this 
country. That was the very purpose of passing it. There is 
not anyone who will deny that the enactment of the Esch- 
Cummins law, for instance, stabilizes the return upon the rail- 
roads of this country, both for the benefit of the owners and 
the employees. There is not anyone who will deny that the 
passage of the immigration act, even if it was enacted pri- 
marily for another purpose, does stabilize and protect the in- 
come of the wage earners of this country, no matter in what 
industry they may be engaged. There is not anyone who will 
deny that the Federal reserve act has had a stabilizing in- 
fluence on some forms of business. There is not anyone who 
will deny that the Webb-Pomerene Act, making it possible for 
the business interests of the country to combine, in spite of the 
Clayton and the Sherman antitrust laws, so far as the sale of 
their export surplus is concerned, that is in foreign trade, has 
had a most stabilizing influence over many lines of industry. 

I have mentioned just a few outstanding special acts. What 
is the general means that has been used by this country, from 
the very beginning, to stabilize business? The most used means 
is, of course, the tariff. Its use has developed our industries 
by preventing ruinous competition from abroad, by making pos- 
sible sales to American consumers at higher than world prices. 
The result is a society maintained somewhat artificially, but 
with an American standard of living higher than maintained 
anywhere else in all the world. In many sections of this coun- 
try we have arrived at nearly the same point in our views on 
the tariff; at least it is the view of all political parties in my 
State, with only few individual exceptions. We have come to 
believe that the tariff should be fixed in such a way as to cover 
the difference between the cost of production in this country 
and the cost abroad, putting us on a competitive basis with the 
foreign producer, if you please, and yet not on such a basis as 
to deny to our producers a square deal or a slight advantage in 
such competition. 

It is only natural to ask the question whether agriculture is 
not also protected in that way, and a frank answer should be 
given, I think every reasonable man will agree that as to 
many farm crops and products the tariff does give that sort of 
protection. It does give it, for instance, to the woolgrower, to 
the flax producer, to the grower of sugar, to the man who pro- 
duces lemons, and many commodities of that sort where we 
produce less than sufficient to meet the needs of American con- 
sumption, 

But when we come to crops or products of which this country 
produces an exportable surplus, I think we ought to just as 
fairly admit that as a general proposition the tariff will not 
give protection to the same extent or degree. We should re- 
member this, that the tariff except as a pure revenue producer 
is not an end in itself. The use of the tariff is simply the 
means of insuring prosperity to the industries intended to be 
protected by it. 

And so the next question that naturally comes to my mind 
is this: If it is true that the tariff is not operative upon these 
export surplus crops in the sense of being reflected in the 
price paid producers, can not some arrangement be made, can 
not some sort of machinery be set up that will make that 
tariff just as operative on export surplus crops as on other 
crops, at least in so far as the amount of the crop or product 
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that is used in domestic consumption is concerned? No one 
ought to say that the demand for that sort of machinery is 
unreasonable, because generally speaking practically all the 
people employed in this country, with the exception of farmers 
engaged in the raising of crops of which we have an exportable 
surplus, do with reference to their income enjoy the benefits of 
a protective tariff, 

I admit that it is not an easy matter to set up machinery of 
that sort, but having in mind the facts which were so plainly 
brought out by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Forr] 
the other day, that the saving of agriculture for the future is 
a national problem, we as the Representatives of the people 
ought to look at it in a broad way and diligently try to deter- 
mine whether it is not possible to do so. 

Gentlemen, that is the idea, based, as I believe, upon a just 
principle which has been sold to us in the Northwest. Let 
me call it the idea of “finishing the job with reference to the 
tariff,” so that it may become fully operative upon surplus 
crops. It is the principle that I would like to sell to the 
Representatives in Congress, particularly from the eastern 
sections of the country, for they are not only the ones whose 
votes we need, but in the long run they are going to be fully 
as much interested in the proposition as we are. It may well 
be that the very existence of the protective-tariff principle will 
depend ultimately upon the solution thereof. 

Now, various plans haye been suggested. One proposal, not 
necessarily contemplating legislation, is through cooperative 
‘organizations. Theoretically that is possible, if it can be ac- 
complished. Let me illustrate what I mean. Take the case of 
wheat, simply as an illustration. If one man, if one corpora- 
tion, or one cooperative association owned 800,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, all the wheat produced in this country during any 
given season, and if he knew, or the management of the cor- 
poration or association knew, that 600,000,000 bushels of that 
wheat would be used by the people of this country and knew 
that 200,000,000 bushels of it could not be used in this country, 
and he also saw written on the statute books or enacted through 
executive machinery under authority of law a provision in 
substance that this country had found that there is a differ- 
ence in the cost of producing wheat here and abroad of 42 
cents per bushel, and had therefore declared as a national 
policy that no foreign wheat could be imported and sold in 
the United States without first leaying 42 cents per bushel at 
the customshouse, how would that individual or cooperative 
association or corporation handle the marketing of that crop? 

Is not the answer plain? Would they not simply say, “ Here, 
there are 200,000,000 bushels that we will have to sell at the 
world’s price because that amount of the crop is not needed 
and can not be sold in the United States. We will therefore 
either segregate it, hold it from the market or sell it in export 
for the best price we can obtain. But as to the 600,000,000 
bushels which the people of this country need, we are entitled 
to the American price; we are entitled to the benefit of the 
amount which the Congress of the United States has said will 
equalize the difference in the cost of producing wheat in the 
United States and abroad. We are therefore going to charge 
the American consumer the world price plus the tariff and 
possibly also plus the cost of transporting foreign wheat into 
this country.” It would be a business proposition to do that 
and it would not be unfair or unreasonable for, as I have al- 
ready suggested, the very people to whom it would be sold are 
the ones who are otherwise protected in their business by a 
tariff based upon the same principle. 

But I fear a producers’ organization of that sort can not be 
effected. You can talk about cooperative marketing, but, as 
I have said before on the floor of the House, organizing the 
people who grow walnuts or prunes or raisins in California is 
one thing, and effectively organizing all of the farmers in this 
country who produce wheat or pork or beef or cotton or corn, 
is an entirely different proposition. Recognizing these facts, 
many of the people of the West and the Northwest have given 
earnest consideration to the question as to whether we can not 
set up some legislative machinery that would make it possible 
to market crops of that sort in the same way as an individual 
or a corporation or a cooperative would be able to market them 
if they actually did have control of the entire crop. 

Many plans have been suggested. I would like to detail 
them all here this afternoon, but that is, of course, plainly out 
of the question in view of the short time I have at my disposal. 
Suffice it to say that they all contemplate obtaining an Ameri- 
can price for that portion consumed in the United States, re- 
gardless of the world price. By “American price” I simply 
mean the world price plus the tariff. 

We had two years ago the original McNary-Haugen bill, 
which was not based exactly upon this principle, although I 
think the results of it would have amounted to the same thing. 
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It set up a more or less arbitrary price-fixing sort of a propo- 
sition, a ratio-price guide intended to be more or less tem- 
porary, to meet an emergency existing at the time. In that 
discussion, however, the thought of making the tariff effective 
was considered, and continued study was given, with the re- 
sult that a year later the Committee on Agriculture reported 
what, in my judgment, is the best agricultural bill that has 
ever been reported by the committee. The bill was one which 
for identification I will call the rewritten McNary-Haugen bill. 
It was favorably reported by the committee, but it was not 
reached for consideration on the floor of the House prior to 
adjournment last March. Let me quote to you-the declaration 
of policy set out in that bill and thereby give you the policy 
vo I think should be enacted by this Congress. Section 1 
provides: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to make more 
effective the operation of the tariff upon agricultural commodities, so 
that such commodities will be placed upon an equality under the 
tariff laws with other commodities, and to eliminate as far as possible 
the effect of world prices upon the prices of the entire domestic pro- 
duction of agricultural commodities by providing for the disposition 
of the domestic surplus of such commodities. 


I would like to take the time to define the “domestic sur- 
plus“ as I construe it, but lack of time prevents me from doing 
so. But, as I suggested, this is the principle which has been 
sold to our people. It contemplates crops of which we have 
an export surplus. It wants to place such crops on an equality 
under the tariff laws with other commodities, Bills are pend- 
ing in this Congress, which while they do not lay down that 
very same declaration of policy have, at least, that idea in 
mind. That includes the so-called Dickinson bill and it in- 
cludes the bill which has been proposed by the committee from 
the Corn Belt region, the committee selected at the Des Moines 
conreen; which has appeared before the Agricultural Com- 

ttee. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TincHer] the other day 
very severely criticized the bill submitted by the Corn Belt 
committee, but I want to ask you men to recall that speech 
and ask you whether you noticed that the provision he criti- 
cized, and the only one, as I recall it, was section 19 of the bill, 
found on page 17, that section which deals with corn as an 
emergency proposition and which eleminates corn from any 
equalization fee. Of course, the gentleman from Kansas, able 
advocate as he is, desiring to condemn the bill effectively, at 
that particular time picked out the weakest provision in the 
bill—in my judgment an indefensible provision. 

But that is no argument against the other provisions of the 
bill which are intended to assure certain named crops and prod- 
ucts of which we have usually a surplus the same protection of 
the tariff that other crops have. Generally speaking, this bill 
provides for a Federal farm board, which is given the special 
power to declare an operation period when deemed advisable 
by producers or cooperatives in four basi¢ crops, or any of 
them, and provision is made for a revolving fund of $250,000,000 
for its use as needed. The rewritten McNary-Haugen bill pro- 
vided for an export corporation in which the stock of $50,- 
000,000 would be owned by the Government. The intent of the 
proponents of the Dickinson bill and the Corn Belt committee 
bill is that cooperatives and similar agencies will be used dur- 
ing the operation period, while the rewritten MeNary-Haugen 
bill contemplated actual business operations by the export cor- 
poration if deemed necessary to maintain the domestic price at 
a figure equal to the world price plus the tariff thereon. I am 
not concerning myself with the provision of the bill which Mr. 
Tincuer criticized. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Les; gladly. 

Mr. TINCHER. I want to state to the gentleman that since 
I made that speech the cotton people have come in; they have 
reprinted the bill and they want to take cotton away from the 
equalization fee. However, I want to correct one, statement 
made by the gentleman. The gentleman stated that the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Dickrnson] and myself were apart on 
farm legislation. There never was a session of Congress when 
we were closer together than we are now. If the gentleman 
will talk to the gentleman from Iowa he will find that is only 
newspaper talk. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I have only repeated statements I have 
seen in the press, and I want to say to the gentleman I am very 
glad to have that assurance. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman can consult the gentleman 
from Iowa, and I am sure he will confirm my statement. 

Mr. BURTNESS. If we can get the Kansas delegation and 
the Iowa delegation together on these propositions, I am sure 
we can expect more speedy and favorable results. 
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Mr. TINCHER. Do not take your Northwest radical news- 
papers as authority. I suggest that the gentleman talk to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson] when he wants to find 
out whether we are together or not. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I feel I must proceed. I accept the gen- 
tleman’s statement. However, I can not agree with the some- 
what slurring remarks made by the gentleman the other day 
about the activities of men like Frank Murphy, Mr. Peek, 
Mr. Hirth, or Mr. Thompson, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. True, some of them may have made un- 
fortunate statements before the Agricultural Committee in the 
enthusiasm of presenting their viewpoints. They have, how- 
ever, done splendid work now for several years in educating 
the public to the importance of these questions. They may 
have been forced to insert provisions into their bill which are 
indefensible, due to a pressure from the corn areas, where con- 
ditions seem most acute just now. But on the whole their 
views seem sound to me. They have lived these issues and 
may at times seem extreme, We as Members of Congress can 
accept what is good in them and reject what is unsound. As I 
see it, they have rendered a valuable service. 

I have already quoted the declaration of policy laid down in 
the rewritten McNary-Haugen bill. The declaration of policy 
included in the Corn Belt committee bill is considerably broader, 
more general, and not so exact, although the last clause thereof 
as well as the arguments of the proponents of the bill plainly 
indicate that one of its main purposes is to reflect the amount 
of the tariff in the price paid to the producer on export surplus 
crops. Let me quote section 1 to you: 


Sucrron 1. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress, in order 
to promote the general welfare of the United States, to promote the 
orderly marketing of agricultural commodities; to enable producers of 
agricultural commodities to stabilize their markets against undue and 
excessive fluctiations and minimize speculation and waste in marketing; 
to encourage the organization of producers of Agricultural commodities 
into cooperative associations; and to protect domestic markets against 
world prices by providing for the control and disposition of the sur- 
pluses of agricultural commodities. 


Another plan that has been proposed, having in mind the 
same principle I have indorsed, is what we can refer to 
very briefly as the export-bounty plan. Considerable publicity 
has been given to a well-thought-out export-bounty proposal 
known as the Noyes plan. I will include that in my extension 
of remarks, so that Members may have it before them in the 
RECORD. 

There is a bill before the committee known as the Ad- 
kins bill, which is really an export bounty bill. It has also 
the same general fundamental principle in mind, namely, to 
make the tariff operative upon these crops of which we have 
exportable surpluses to the same extent it is operative else- 
where. I think there is one feature in the Adkins bill which 
probably would not appeal to the membership of this House as 
a whole, for its intent is to provide for the loss upon the export 
surplus out of the Federal Treasury. That is really what it 
amounts to, although it is only taken indirectly out of the funds 
of the United States Treasury by diminishing the amount com- 
ing in by way of the customshouse. In other words, the loss 
would be limited, in so far as any expense on the Treasury is 
concerned, to the amount that would be collected by way of im- 
port duties. 

An export bounty without loss to the Treasury payable out of 
an equalization fee deserves serious consideration by the com- 
mittee. It has the merit that no governmental agency need 
enter into the business of purchasing or marketing crops. If 
we could be assured that present purehasing and marketing 
agencies would so rely upon the export bounty as to assure its 
reflection into the price paid the farmer it would be the simplest 
plan, requiring the least machinery. An export bounty has at 
times been used by other nations, In America it was first sug- 
gested by Alexander Hamilton, who was intensely interested 
in building up every possible industry in our young Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 
tleman five minutes more. 

Mr. BURTNESS. None of these plans, the Dickinson plan, 
the rewritten McNary-Haugen bill, the Noyes plan, the general 
provisions of the Corn Belt committee bill, contemplate any 
raid upon the Treasury of the United States at all but pro- 
vide this system of an equalization fee so that the amount that 
may be required to meet the loss on the exports sold at world 
prices may be paid by the producers of that particular crop 
within the country. 

To illustrate, that might mean a tax of 10 cents per bushel 
on wheat in order to insure 40 cents more to the producer, or 
a net gain of 80 cents. The larger the surplus, the larger the 
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tax. An explanation of the Noyes plan I will insert in the 
Record will make this fee plain to all of you. To those who 
urge that some crops like corn or cotton should be exempted 
from an equalization fee I want to say frankly that I can not 
in principle defend any proposal which would single out one 
crop or one product to secure this protection at the expense of 
the rest of us. It seems to me that we must all be treated 
alike, It is plain that a majority of Congress will never vote 
to pay such losses out of the Public Treasury. 

I know that some say that we ought not to raise an export- 
able surplus of any crop. I want to ask them this question: 
Since when did it become a crime to produce in this country 
more than our people need? All you men here, at least those 
on the Republican side, have in years gone by taken the stump 
and boasted of the balance of trade in favor of the United 
States. Do you realize that when you have done that you 
have boasted of this very exportable surplus that you find in 
agricultural crops? That is what has made up our surplus, 
and as was so well brought out by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Fort] the other day, if you eliminate the surplus 
of agricultural crops, you will find that the country would 
have a tremendous balance of trade against it instead of a 
balance of trade in its fayor. 

From 1910 to 1914, inclusive, and from 1920 to 1924, inclusive, 
we had an average annual favorable trade balance of $870,000,- 
000. During those years our average annual exports of the 
five major groups of agricultural products were $1,870,000,000, 


Eliminate such agricultural products from the picture and we 


would haye been confronted with an annual balance of trade 
against us of $1,000,000,000 per year. Surely, this is a national 
problem. 

To such who still say we should raise no exportable surplus 
where we contemplate selling the surplus for less than we 
charge the domestic consumer, let me ask: What is the result 
to the consumer? The result to the ultimate consumer, the man 
who would buy these crops in this country upon an American 
price is identical with what the result would be if there was no 
exportable surplus at all. There would simply be added to the 
world price the amount of the tariff, a tariff fixed upon the 
basis of the difference in the cost of production, This would be 
the price if there were no export surplus. 

In closing let me suggest that if we are to remain a well 
rounded, many-sided Nation, fully developed as to all resources, 
to such an extent that we can remain practically independent of 
the outside world, each class must be willing to give to all others 
the same opportunities which it seeks for itself. If American 
standards are to be permanently maintained above the level of 
European standards or Asiatic standards or world standards in 
any particular, they must be available to all Americans and 
not only to some selected classes thereof. 

For these fundamental and far-reaching reasons I believe the 
Congress should enact such legislation as will “ finish the Job” 
with reference to the tariff and make it operative upon export 
surplus crops. If that is done, you will find the agricultural 
sections of the country pretty well satisfied. I was pleased to 
hear this afternoon that the hearings before the Committee on 
Agriculture are about completed, and that it is their intention 
to get busy next week and write a bill or formulate the best of 
the yarious ideas presented to them into a measure and report 
it to the House. I trust it may come from the committee with 
practically a unanimous report and that we will all feel justified 
in supporting it. [Applause] 

Under leave to extend my remarks I submit herewith, so that 
the Members and the public may have the matter before them 
in convenient form, additional information about the three 
legislative propositions which to-day seem to be receiving the 
most consideration, namely, the rewritten McNary-Hangen bill, 
the measure proposed by the Corn Belt committee, and the 
export-bounty plan. 

The following are the provisions of the rewritten McNary- 
Haugen bill setting out the special powers of the export corpo- 
ration proposed to be- established by that measure, the guide 
as to facts which must be found to exist before it would have 
power to determine upon an operation period for any crop 
product, and general provisions as to the manner of operation: 


SPECIAL POWERS 


Sec. 232. (a) The corporation shall utilize so far as practicable ex- 
isting facilities and agencies, including associations of producers. 

(b) The corporation shall cooperate with associations of producers 
of agricultural commodities so that such associations may assist by 
promoting orderly and efficient production, distribution, and market- 
ing of agricultural commodities, and in otherwise carrying out the 
purposes of this act. 

(e) The corporation shall assist associations of producers at their 
request, on such terms as may be agreed upon, in establishing foreign 
markets for agricultural commodities, 
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(d) The corporation is authorized 

(1) To lease and operate storage warehouses for basic agricultural 
commodities (or food products thereof) purchased by the corporation, 
facilities for transportation (otherwise than as a common carrier) in 
connection with the storage of such commodities or products, and 
facilities for processing such commodities or products ; 

(2) To make contracts for the processing of such commodities or 
products; 

(3) To make advances under terms prescribed by it directly to any 
person if the notes or other evidences of indebtedness representing 
such advances are secured by warehouse receipts and/or shipping docu- 
ments covering such commodities, and/or mortgages thereof. 


OPERATIONS OF THE CORPORATION 


Sec. 233. (a) The corporation shall keep advised by investigations, 
from time to time, made upon its own initiative or upon petition of 
any bona fide farm or cooperative commodity organization or any bona 
fide association of producers, of the domestic and world prices of basic 
agricultural commodities and the existence of an exportable surplus 
of any such commodity. 

(b) Whenever the corporation finds (1) that there is or may be 
during the ensuing year a surplus above domestic requirements of any 
basic agricultural commodity; (2) that the domestic price of such 
commodity is materially lower than the world price plus the amount 
of the tariff duty thereon; and (3) that the existence of such surplus 
renders or will render inoperative in whole or in part the tariff upon 
such commodity, the corporation shall determine upon an operation 

t period and prepare for its operations in respect of such agricultural 
‘commodity. 

(e) The corporation, from time to time during such operation period, 
shall purchase, or contract for the purchase, at the prevailing market 
price, and hold, export, or contract for the export of, such basic agri- 
cultural commodity, or any class or grade thereof, or any food product 
thereof the domestic price of which is affected by the world price and 
affects the domestic price of such agricultural commodity, in amounts 
necessary to make the tariff upon such agricultural commodity operative. 

(d) The corporation may sell, or contract for the sale of, agricul- 
tural commodities (or any food product thereof) purchased by it— 

(1) In the foreign or domestic market at such times as it deems 
advisable, and at the highest prices obtainable. 

(2) In the domestic market at such times as the corporation deems 
advisable, and at the highest prices obtainable, for export or for 
processing for export, under such regulations as the corporation may 
prescribe (including in the discretion of the corporation, the giving 
of a bond, in a penal sum of not more than one and one-half times the 
yalue of the commodity, conditioned upon the compliance with such 
regulations and the terms of such sale). 


The following are the provisions of the bill proposed by the 
Corn Belt committee setting out the special powers given to 
the farm board proposed to be established by that measure and 
also the provisions indicating how the board will handle and 
dispose of the surplus of any crop when an operation period is 
established. It is to be noted that this bill does not seem to re- 
quire the definite findings of fact before an operation period 
can be established which are required by the terms of the re- 
written McNary-Haugen bill. The measure proposed by the 
committee contemplates much more the use of the facilities of 
cooperative associations and seems also intended to give to such 
associations practically a controlling voice as to the action 
that is to be taken by the board: 


SPECIAL POWERS AND DUTIES 


Sec. 7. (a) The board shall meet at the call of the chairman at least 
weekly, and at such other times as the Secretary of Agriculture or the 
chairman deems advisable. 

(b) The board is authorized 

(1) To obtain, from any available sources, information in respect of 
crop prospects, supply, demand, current receipts, exports, imports, 
markets, transportation costs and facilities, and prices of agricultural 
commodities, and economic, legal, and financial information in respect 
of the organization, progress, and business methods of cooperative 
associations in the United States and foreign countries. 

(2) To disseminate any such information, or analyses or summaries 
thereof, from time to time, among cooperative associations and farm 
organizations in the United States. 

(3) To advise cooperative associations, farm organizations, and pro- 
ducers in the adjustment of production in order to secure the maximum 
benefits under this act, 


CONTROL AND DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS 


Snc. 8. (a) The board shall keep advised by investigations, from 
time to time, made upon its own initiative or upon petition of any 
cooperative association or farm organization, of the domestic and world 
prices and the existence or the probability of the existence of a surplus 
of any agricultural commodity or any food product thereof. 

(b) The board shall furnish, upon request, to any cooperative asso- 
ciation or farm organization, or to any producer of any agricultural 
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commodity, or to any person owning or controlling any of such com- 
modity, its recommendations upon the disposition of such commodity, 
or any surplus thereof, and upon the available methods of financing. 
Whenever the board is of opinion that the provisions of this act 
applicable to a basic agricultural commodity (as defined in subdivision 
(e) of this section) should be made applicable to any other agricultural 
commodity, it shall submit its report thereon to Congress. 

(c) Whenever the board finds (1) that there is or may be during 
the ensuing year a surplus above domestic requirements of cotton, 
wheat, cattle, or swine (hereinafter referred to as “basic agricultural 
commodity’), or any food product of wheat, cattle, or swine; and (2) 
that a substantial number of the cooperative associations or other or- 
ganizations representing the producers of such basic agricultural com- 
modity are in favor thereof, the board shall determine upon and declare 
an operation period and prepare for its operations in respect of such 
basic agricultural commodity. 

(d) During such operation period the board shall assist in removing 
or withholding from the domestic market the surplus above domestic 
requirements of such basic agricultural commodity or food product by 
entering into agreements with cooperative associations engaged in 
handling such basie agricultural commodity, or with a corporation or 
association created by one or more of such cooperative associations, or 
with persons engaged in processing such basic agricultural commodity, 
for the payment, out of the equalization fund hereinafter established, of 
losses, and the payment into the equalization fund of profits, arising 
out of the purchase, storage, sale, or other disposition, and/or con- 
tracts for the purchase, storage, sale, or other disposition (after such 
agreement has been entered into and in accordamce with the terms and 
conditions thereof) of such basic agricultural commodity or food prod- 
uct, excep! that 

(1) If the board is of the opinion that there is no such cooperative 
association capable of carrying out any such agreement, the board, 
prior to the expiration of two years from the enactment of this act, 
shall enter into such agreements with other agencies; and 

(2) Such agreement shall provide, among other things, that no pay- 
ment of losses shall be made unless the purchase or contract for the 
purchase is made at a price which in the opinion of the board is not 
in excess of a fair and reasonable price, and that no sale or contract 
for sale shall be made in respect of which a loss would be sustained 
unless such sale or contract is authorized by the board. 

(e) If the board is of the opinion that there are two or more co- 
operative associations capable of carrying out any such agreements the 
board, in entering into such agreements, shall not discriminate unrea- 
sonably against any such association and in fayor of any other such 
association, 


The export bounty plan, coupled with an equalization fee to 
pay the cost thereof, has been so well and thoroughly explained 
by Mr. C. Reinold Noyes, a prominent business man of St. Paul, 
Minn., when he presented what has become generally known as 
the Noyes plan, that I feel justified to include his presentation 
in my extension. It deserves serious study and is as follows: 


The purpose of this memorandum is to present a definite and work- 
able plan by which the tariff can be made effective upon the four major 
food products of the country. I assume that the reader is among those 
who have arrived at the following conclusions: 

1. That the major cause of agricultural depression has been that the 
price level of the four great food products has been below the general 
price Jevel of industrial commodities and services. 

2. That the principal reason therefor is that the tariff is effective 
in raising the price of a large portion of industrial production and of 
many minor agricultural products, but that it has little or no effect 
on the prices of wheat, corn, hogs, and cattle. 

3. That the only methods by which existing import duties could 
be made to raise the internal price level on these four commodities 
are, either— 

(a) To reduce production to the point where it is less than domes- 
tic consumption, thus necessitating imports, or ; 

(b) To segregate the exportable surpluses so that the supply avail- 
able for domestic consumption is less than the amount required, thus 
bringing about the condition described under (a). 

4. That it is undesirable, in the public interest, to reduce produc- 
tion of the four major food products both because of the immediate 
disastrous effect upon that large portion of the agricultural population 
engaged in such large-scale farming, and because of the evidence that 
in a comparatively short time growth of population will require all, 
and more than all, that we can produce. 

5. That the alternative of segregation of the surpluses fs, there- 
fore, the desirable method. ` 

6. That the principal, if not the only, action required of the 
Federal Government in carrying out the pledges made to the farmers 
by the present administration, is to adopt a workable plan for making 
the protective tariff effective upon these four commodities by aiding 
and abetting the segregation of the surpluses. 

I am not arguing the above points, but am assuming that the 
reader agrees to them. If not, tuen what follows is not addressed to 
him. 
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The desiderata for any plan to accomplish the proposed results are: 

(a) That it should not introduce any radically new principle into 
Government fiscal policy or establish objectionable precedents. 

(b) That it should not put the Government into business. 

(c) That it should not require any new governmental agency or 
bedy for carrying it out. 

(d) That it should cost the Government little or nothing. 

(e) That it should be positive and certain in its operation to secure 
the desired results. 

(f) That its effect on the market should not be to disturb the present 
private agencies conducting the business of production, distribution, 
manufacture, or export of the commodities concerned. 

(g) That it should not have the tendency to increase the surplus 
production of these commodities or interfere with the present trend to 
diversified and intensive agriculture. 

(h) That it should not do for agriculture any more than is now 
being done for industry. 

With these considerations in mind, the simplest and surest plan 
seems to be the combination of a tariff on imports, a bounty on ex- 
ports, and an excise tax on production. 

To take wheat, for example: 

Tariff on imports: The tariff on wheat Is 42 cents per bushel and on 
wheat flour, $1.04 per 100 pounds. This could remain as it 18. 

Bounty on exports: There should be incorporated in the tariff law, 
in the form of an amendment, a bounty, let us say, of 40 cents per 
bushel on domestic wheat and of $1 per 100 pounds on flour made 
from domestic wheat, to be paid to the exporter, whoever he might be, 
at the time of delivery on shipboard or at the border, for export from 
the United States. This bounty would be paid by the same agencies 
which collect the tariff on imports, and through the same machinery. 

Excise tax on production: There should be incorporated in the 
revenue law an additional excise tax similar to those now in effect 
on -automobiles, etc., which wonld require all producers of wheat to 
pay a tax on each bushel produced sufficient to cover the cost to the 
Government of the bounty paid on exports of wheat or wheat flour. 
If, for instance, 25 per cent of the total wheat crop were exported, 
either as wheat or as flour, it would require an excise tax of about 10 
cents per bushel on the whole crop to cover the 40 cents per bushel 
bounty on the portion exported. The excise tax could be collected 
efficiently and economically, as follows: 

At the time of delivery to first receiver (elevator or carrier) the 
farmer would be required to fornish tax receipts in duplicate covering 
the number of bushels delivered. These receipts he would purchase 
from the local post office. One copy of the receipt would be retained 
by the farmer, and the other would remain in the hands of the elevator 
or carrier as long as they retained the wheat. It would be required 
that all common carriers accept no shipments of wheat unless such 
duplicate receipts were attached to the papers therefor. At all terminal 
markets an agent of the Internal Revenue Department would collect all 
such receipts and check them before releasing the wheat for sale or storage. 

With the check of original delivery of tax receipts to the Post Office 
Department and the double check at terminal markets the Treasury 
would insure that all wheat actually sold was taxed and all tax funds 
were received. 

The effect of such a combination of measures would be as follows: 

Private exporters, knowing that they could collect 40 cents per 
bushel from the Federal Government when they exported, would quickly 
bid the price of wheat in terminal markets to 40 over the world price. 
In fact sellers would not offer wheat much below the world price 
plus 40 cents, knowing that the whole export surplus would be taken 
at the usual small margin under that combined figure. 

Millers and other traders in wheat for domestie use would recognize 
that if more wheat were bid in by exporters than the actual excess 
available there would be a shortage, imports would be necessary, and 
the price would then advance to the world price plus the tariff of 42 
cents. They would therefore try to bid in their needs at just above 40 
cents and below 42 cents. The natural higgling of the market, the 
operation of the law of supply and demand, would then result In fluc- 
tuations over a range of, say, 39 cents to 43 cents above the world 
price. And all the fluctuations In the world market would be imme- 
diately effective in our terminal markets just as now. The fluctuations 
would be those of the world market plus 39 to 43 cents differential, 

So far as the exporter was concerned, he would buy at a price higher 
than the world market by the amount of the bounty he would receive 
on exporting. These two transactions would balance and he would sell, 
exactly as now, at the world market. 

So far as the domestic consumer was concerned, he would buy at a 
price just under or just over the world price plus the tariff, which 1s 
exactly what he is doing on most other protected commodities. 

So far as the farmer was concerned, he would receive the new pro- 
tected price for his whole product. But he would pay back to the Goy- 
ernment all the gain on that portion which went for export. Tne 
amount of the excise tax would balance the export bounty. Therefore 
he would receive for his share of the exported surplus the same price 
be gets now. And on his share of the portion consumed at home he 
would receive the higher protected price. 
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In the milling and grain trades such a plan would cause no mate- 
rial disturbance. When they were accustomed to the new factor busi- 
ness would proceed as usual. Actual transactions in cash wheat vary 
from the quoted price on future options by a premium, or a discount, 
according to the estimated milling value. The actual merchandising 
is independent of the option markets. This process of selective buy- 
ing would go on exactly as now. Both at seaboard for export or at 
all terminal markets for milling the cash buyer would choose his 
wheat. But if he were an exporter he could afford to pay 40 cents 
per bushel more than he now pays, for he would receive from the 
United States customs 40 cents bounty when he shipped. The price 
would then be a compound of the option price, plus the premium, plus 
the bounty, instead of only the option price plus the premium as now. 

With the farmer two questions arise: Would he understand the 
plan and accept the excise tax? I believe he was so well educated in 
this matter at the time of the McNary-Haugen bill agitation that he 
would recognize the identity of this plan and pay the tax without 
grumbling. The McNary-Hangen plan of an equalization fee to pay 
the losses of the export corporation was identical with this. In the 
second place, would he increase acreage on account of the increased 
price? I belleve that, in so far as he understood and necepted the plan 
and the tax, he would perceive that all additional production would 
only bring him in the world price. This would be clear to him, be- 
cause the bounty would increase in aggregate amount just as fast 
as the exportable surplus increased, and the excise tax would increase 
in aggregate amount just as fast as the bounty increased. Moreover, 
any large increase in production and, therefore, in export would tend, 
other things being equal, to reduce the world price and thereby to 
pull down as well the domestic price, which would be based on it. 

There are two types of wheat produced in this country, one for 
bread and another (durum) for macaroni or seminola flour. Since 
the proportion of each exported has no relation to the other, bread 
wheat and durum should be treated as two separate classes, so far 
as the establishment of excise tax was concerned. Ralsers of one 
should not have to pay any part of the bounty on export of the other, 
The rate of tariff and of bounty would be the same for both. 

In establishing the excise tax for each season, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or some other official or board, would need to estimate the 
probable export surplus of bread wheat and of durum and the amount 
of the bounty likely to be paid on each. He would use the latest 
crop report of the Department of Agriculture in his estimate of the 
total crop of each and would then spread separately the total bounty 
over the total crop of each grain. Ixcise-tax rates would not need 
to be set until May 1 when the latest information would be avail- 
able. It would not be possible or necessary for the adjustment of 
rates to be exact. Surpluses or deficits in the tax and bounty for 


each grain could be carried forward and corrected in succeeding years. 

Without attempting to present exact figures, the following table 
is appended merely to illustrate the workings of the plan and its effect 
on prices. 


r ein million bus bels 

Export wheat and flour do T 2 
Amount of bounty. million dollars“ 63.2 8.8 
D ooo 5 ann dollars 05 +15 
Assumed price for export. pas ae 1.30 1. 10 
Plus effective bounty if domestie surplus 463i 39 30 
Less excise tag T 640. 08 „lő 
Net price to American producers — — 1.61 1.34 


The net gain to the farmer would range from about 25 cents per 
bushel to about 30 cents. 

For purposes of presentation this plan is applied to wheat only. 
It would be equally applicable to corn, hogs, and cattle. In the case 
of these commodities it would be necessary that the commodities 
themselves and all parts of them turned into partly or wholly manu- 
factured products should receive the necessary protection from the 
tariff itself, Export bounties would follow the same lines, and would 
be set at a figure slightly below the rate of the tariff. Finally the 
excise tax would be assessed against the original commodity which 
entered eventually, in whole or part, raw or manufactured, into foreign 
commerce, 

Let us now check this plan with the requirements enumerated above, 

(a) It introduces no new principle. This plan is the plan of the 
old English corn laws, from which we derived our original ideas of 
tariff. That was a combination of duties on import with bounties on 
export. 

(b) The Government would have no dealing in the commodities 
themselves. 

(e) The plan would be administered by the Bureau of Internal Rey- 
enue, No new agtncy would be required. 

(d) The cost of the bounty would be pald by the excise tax. The 
cost of administration would be relatively small. 

(e) It would be positive and certain in its effect. 
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(£) It would leave the business in the hands of the present inter- 
ests without disturbance and would merely work through them, 

(g) It would provide no real stimulus to increased production and 
would probably be well enough understood so as actually to have little 
effect of any kind on production. 

(h) It would only raise the domestic price level on these products 
in the same way and to the same extent that all protected commodities 
are affected. 


The Agricultural Committee is primarily responsible for 
analyzing the various proposals and recommending to us such 
legislation as it feels will best accomplish the results intended 
to be attained by each of the foregoing plans. If the commit- 
tee becomes convinced that they are all dangerous we are en- 
titled to a report to that effect giving the reasons therefor. I 
recognize the difficulties of their task. I am hopeful of good 
results to agriculture, and incidentally to every other industry, 
from the extended study given these questions at this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I desire to call the committee's attention to a report that 
appears in this evening's Washington Times. It affects some- 
thing like 888,000 Federal civil employees throughout the coun- 
oh It is headed, “Pension law in chaos,” and reads as 
‘ollows: 


Civil-service retirement legislation is in almost complete chaos as the 
result of the attitude of President Coolidge in favoring further modi- 
fications in the program. 

The White House has rejected the new Lehlbach bill, leaving the 
House Civil Service Committee with the alternative of dropping the 
legislation altogether, or of renouncing its own carefully formed judg- 
ment on the issue and drafting a new measure. 

* s + * » * * 

The Senate Civil Service Committee meets Saturday to act upon a 
new bill, but it seems doubtful whether it will be able to reach any 
decision without coming into sharp conflict with the views of the 
President. There is little sentiment on the committee in favor of 
further modifications of the measure, such as President Coolidge is 
insisting upon, it is said. 

If the Senate committee ignores the presidential wishes on the issue, 
civil-service retirement will die a natural death, so far as the present 
session is concerned, on the Senate Calendar. 


PRESENT STATUS 


The administration leaders will decline to permit its consideration. 
A similar state of affairs exists in the House. 

It is probable that both Representative LüRLnacn and Senator 
Sranriccp will confer with President Coolidge in the near future in an 
effort to reach an agreement. It is only by such an agreement that 
the legislation has any prospect of passage. 


Now, gentlemen, I emphasize the fact that we have been 
waiting for over two years for some sort of humanizing of the 
retirement system, and we have waited in vain. We have a 
very able chairman of our Civil Service Committee, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Lentpacu]. I am very glad he is 
in the House at the present time. I asked him to be present 
while I addressed my remarks to the committee. He has yery 
ably and very sincerely done his work as chairman of the com- 
mittee. He has been tireless in his efforts to bring some sort of 
humanity and, justice into this legislation, but all his efforts, 
as well as the efforts of the members of the committee—and I 
happen to be a member of the committee—have been balked. 

The history of the legislation is replete with obstacles. First, 
we find that Senator Smoor objected to its provisions, objected 
most strenuously, and then we had Herbert D. Brown, who is 
the chief of the Bureau of Efficiency, who took pot shots at the 
yarious bills that came out of the committee. 

And then for months we waited for the actuaries’ report. 
We were told that we could do nothing until the actuaries got 
through figuring. We were kept waiting, cooling our heels, as 
it were, until the actuaries made their report. They made their 
report. ‘Then we had an attack from another quarter. The 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Work, made an unjustifiable 
attack on the bill and said that the Government ought not to 
contribute one cent to the pension fund. I might say that I 
know of no pension fund where the employer does not con- 
tribute his share. 

Now we have the President, or the presidential spokesman, 
yesterday reported to have said that the administration objects 
to this bill unless it is amended materially in the sense that 
the annuities must be lowered from $1,200 maximum and the 
age limit must be increased. Thus the administration has 
plunged the sword clear to the hilt into the body of the bill. 
Et tu. Brute. The whole bill will go by the board. There will 
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be no legislation at this session, because the question of an- 
nuities and age is the very nub of the proposition. If we strike 
a lower annuity and a higher age limit than are in the reported 
bill we so weaken it as to render it next to valueless. The 
responsibility lies somewhere, and it lies with the administra- 
tion. I say that beyond peradventure of doubt there would be 
no opposition on the Democratic side of the Chamber to the bill 
as reported by the committee, and there would be little oppo- 
sition or objection on the other side of the House. I quote the 
remarks made by the chairman [Mr. LEHLBACH] where he said: 


The Government is committed to the policy of retirement. What- 
ever the cost may be, it must be met. The evidence demonstrates that 
the existing plan is inadequate to secure both to the employees and to 
the Government the full measure of anticipated benefits. Hence the 
Government is not receiving full value for its money. By enacting 
into law the provisions of this bill the present deficiencies will sub- 
stantially be corrected and the additional expenditure will make pro- 
ductive the total cost. This is true economy. 

This question must be met. Postponement will merely result in more 
widespread and intense insistence upon a reformation of the system. 
Nothing is ever settled until it is settled right, The wise course is to 
settle the retirement problem now and thereupon insist that it stay 
settled. 


I am sure that is the sentiment of almost the whole House. 
It is the unanimous sentiment of our committee. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman says that there would be 
little opposition from that side [Democratic] of the House; does 
he mean to say that he expresses the sentiment of the minority 
leader? 

Mr. CELLER. That is my own observation. I have not con- 
sulted with any leader. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman is not speaking for the leader 
of the minority? 

Mr. CELLER, No. 

Mr. TINCHER. With this Government subsidy in the bill, 
the civil-seryice employees would get a larger pension than do 
the disabled Civil War veterans that have to have an attendant. 

Mr. CELLER. Two wrongs do not make a right. If Civil 
War veterans are not receiving just pensions, let us give them 
proper and adequate subsidies. But surely wrongs to them can 


not be used as argument in support of wrongs to over 288,000- 


Federal civil employees.. I want those employees to know that 
the responsibility for failure to amend the retirement law is at 
the door of the administration. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, having yielded to 
45 gentlemen on this side of the House, and feeling that the 
bill has been fully discussed, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN... All time for general debate has expired, 
and the Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


Clerks, messengers, and janitors to the following committees: Ac- 
counts—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, 81,310. Agri- 
culture—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, $1,810. Appro- 
priations—clerk, $5,000, and $1,000 additional so long as the position 
is held by the present incumbent; assistant clerk, $4,000; six assistant 
clerks, at $3,000 each; assistant clerk, $2,440; janitor, $1,440. Bank- 
ing and Currency—clerk, $2,360; assistant clerk, $1,520; janitor, 
$1,010. Census—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Civil Service—clerk, 
$2,360; janitor, $1,010. Claims—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,520; 
janitor, $1,010. Coinage, Weights, and Measures—clerk, $2,360; jani- 
tor, $1,010. Disposition of Useless Executive Papers—clerk, 52.300. 
District of Columbia—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, 
$1,010. Education—clerk, $2,360. Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress—clerk, $2,360, Elections No. 
1—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Elections No. 2—clerk, $2,360; jani- 
tor, 81,010. Elections No. 3—elerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010, Enrolled 
Bills—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Flood Control—clerk, $2,360; 
janitor, 81,010. Foreign Affairs—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; 
janitor, $1,010. Immigration and Naturalization—clerk, $2,360; jani- 
tor, $1,010. Indian Affairs—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; 
janitor, $1,010. Industrial Arts and Expositions—clerk, $2,360; jani- 
tor, $1,010. Insular Affairs—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce—clerk, $2,880; additional clerk, $2,360; assist- 
ant clerk, $1,830; janitor, $1,310. Irrigation and Reclamation—clerk, 
$2,360; janitor, $1,010. Invalid Pensions—clerk, $2,880; stenographer, 
$2,560; assistant clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,240. Judiciary—clerk, 
$2,880; assistant clerk, $1,940; janitor, $1,240. Labor—clerk, $2,360; 
janitor, $1,010, Library—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries—clerk, 82,360; janitor, $1,010. Military Affairs 
clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,830; janitor, $1,310, Mines and 
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Mining—clerk, $2,860; janitor, $1,010, Naval Affairs—clerk, $2,880; 
assistant clerk, $1,830; janitor, $1,310. “Patents—clerk, $2,360; jani- 
tor, $1,010. Pensions—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,940; janitor, 
$1,010. Post Office and Post Roads—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, 
$1,730; janitor, 81,310. Printing—clerk, 52,360; janitor, $1,310. 
Public Buildings and Grounds—clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,520; 
janitor, $1,010, Public Lands—clerk, $2,360; assistant clerk, $1,520; 
janitor, $1,010. Revision of the Laws—clerk, $3,000; janitor, $1,010; 
for the employment of competent persons to assist the work of index- 
ing, editing, and preparing reference tables for the revision of the laws 
and treaties of the United States, $5,000; for the employment of com- 
petent persons to assist in compiling and codifying the laws relating 
to the District of Columbia, $7,500, Rivers and Harbors—clerk, 
$2,880; assistant clerk, $2,150; janitor, $1,310. Roads—clerk, $2,360; 
janitor, $1,010. Rules—clerk, $2,360; assistant clerk, $1,830; janitor, 
$1,010. Territories—clerk, $2,360; janitor, $1,010. War claims— 
clerk, $2,880; assistant clerk, $1,520; janitor, $1,010. Ways and 
Means—clerk, $3,600; assistfnt clerk and stenographer, $2,360; assist- 
ant clerk, $2,250; clerk for the minority, $2,880; janitors—one $1,310, 
one $1,010. World War Veterans’ Legislation—clerk, $2,880; assistant 
clerk, $2,150. In all, $257,230. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Page 12, line 
18, after the figures“ $2,360,” insert the words“ assistant clerk, $2,150.” 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
gentleman will not insist on the point of order when he learns 
that the Committee on Accounts, without any legislation having 
been proposed by myself or any member of the Committee on 
Immigration, and with no member of the Committee on Immi- 
gration serving as a member of the Committee on Accounts, 
of its own motion has discovered and discussed in that com- 
mittee the fact that the clerks of the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization are badly overloaded with work, and 
will continue so for an indefinite period, including the vacation 
period. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
man yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I say to the gentleman that in 
all fairness to him and to the rest of the Members of the 
House there are probably seven or eight instances just the same 
as the instance that the gentleman suggests. There are, for 
instance, the Committee on Rules, the Committee on Ways and 
Means, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and others. I have told all of the Members that have come 
to me and talked about that situation that unless there is 
legislation providing for these increases or additional help, as 
chairman of this committee I would make the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Certainly the committees 
of the House of Representatives should have the assistance 
that they must have to do the Government’s business. This 
particular committee, of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man, has, as the gentleman knows, been charged with very 
important legislation. What is done in that committee becomes 
at once the key to many other situations. That committee, 
I believe, receives more mail per day than any other two 
committees of the House. It receives more telephone calls. 
The telephones go all day long, and each appeal is of a personal 
nature, dealing with some individual. All the other Members 
of Congress are calling up; their clerks come in almost con- 
tinuous procession for information, not only in regard to mat- 
ters of legislation but in respect to the intent of the various 
immigration and naturalization laws and for advice on 
matters somewhat of an executive kind, until the office is 
actually beyond its capacity. That work continues just as 
extensively through the summer. More printed hearings, re- 
ports, and statements are sent out to every State in the Union 
than from any other committee. None of this is political, par- 
tisan, or personal. I am in that office with the committee 
clerk, a janitor, my own clerk, and my own stenographer, and 
my own work to do, with all of the force driven long hours 
per day, to the last degree, to handle the work of the com- 
mittee. These clerks, from Mr. Snyder, the chief, down, are 
highly competent; they have had long experience; they are not 
too well paid. I submit the situation needs relief. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order, and I say for the benefit of the other chairmen of the 
various committees who are inferested that I shall make it on 
any similar amendment offered, because we are under instruc- 
tion here to make appropriations only according to legislation, 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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and I think, when we have involved here the personnel of the 
Capitol, we should adhere to instructions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I hope the gentleman will 
not object to the use of a little more time by me. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I hope the gentleman from Wash- 
ington will not take too much time. We know the condition of 
all of these committees, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This is the opportunity for 
me to make an appeal and for a discussion of the situation. 
We are making rapid progress with the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Iowa make the 
point of order? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I do not like 
to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. I hope the gentleman will not do that. There 
are several other committees in the same situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There are more than 100 
bills on the calendar of my committee, with proponents and op- 
ponents demanding hearings on nearly every one. 

Mr. TILSON. But this is not the proper tribunal to carry 
out the suggestion of the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. However, we are considering 
the legislative appropriation bill, which deals with our own 
affairs—the appropriations in detail for House and Senate. 
What better vehicle; what better tribunal? What more oppor- 
tune time? Jd 

Mr. TILSON. But this is not a legislative bill; it is an ap- 
propriation bill, and the gentleman realizes we ought not to 
attempt to legislate upon it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let me ask the chairman of 
ae eae [Mr. Dickryson] if there is any legislation on 
this bill? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Not that I know of. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does not the gentleman 
think the method proposed on page 83 to change the vacation- 
pay adjustments of the Government Printing Office employees 
is legislation on an appropriation bill? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. That is the only questionable 
point in the bill. That was put in there in order to work out 
a difficult situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Very well; I shall be quite 
content to test that little joker out when it is reached. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the floor leader suggest how we could 
get at this proposition of clerk-hire adjustment? 

Mr, TILSON. The gentleman knows the rules of the House 
as well as I do, and he knows what committees are authorized 
to consider these matters. 

Mr. SNELL. I am honest in saying that I do not know 
how to get at it in order to raise the pay of a clerk of a 
committee. That was done by a special committee. Have 
we to create another special committee in order to do that? 

Mr. TILSON. I shall be glad to look into it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I notice that even the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Rules [Mr. SNELL] says that he 
does not know how to go about getting relief. Does anyone 
really contend that the House of Representatives shall not 
haye the help it needs or the tools it needs—meaning law 
books, stationery, and equipment—the equivalent of what any 
one of us would have in his own office in his own district? 
Are we wise in unnecessarily denying ourselves? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will say to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Jounson] that several chairmen of commit- 
tees in the House came before the subcommittee, and as I 
recall, it was stated that the gentleman's committee needed 
additional clerical force. I know that the gentleman’s com- 
mittee is overworked, but I do not think we ought to embark 
on a policy of adding clerks to all the committees, and we can 
not make fish of one and fowl of another. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman from Colo- 
rado will realize that once in a while it is done, and proper, 
necessary provision is made for the needs of certain commit- 
tees in the shortest and quickest way. The gentleman's own com- 
mittee will not be criticized, for the reason that the Members 
of the House of Representatives themselves find it necessary to 
call on our Committee on Immigration and Naturalization a 
hundred times a day or more for necessary information. The 
records show this. We sit there many hours a day holding 
hearings at request of Members and trying to keep up with 
our work. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes, certainly. 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the gentleman want an- 
other clerk? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes, badly. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Has the gentleman appealed to 
his steering committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am appealing now to the 
Committee of the Whole House. I shall appeal at every proper 
place, I do not criticize the Appropriation Committee at all. 
Its members are all hard-worked, but their work lets up occa- 
sionally. I say in all seriousness that the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization has reached a position of great 
importance, and it will continue to be important for years to 
come. Its different members should not be asked to serve on 
two or three other committees each. 

If it is necessary to do it by a special rule, this House 
should provide the Immigration Committee with an assistant 
clerk, not a political clerk at all, not a personal clerk to the 
chairman, but a year-in-and-year-out assistant clerk to assist 
in the technical affairs of the committee, with a view to his 
remaining there permanently, whether this House have a Re- 
publican or Democratic majority. That would be only fair 
to Congress and to the Government. We should put in such 
an assistant clerk. [Applause.] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I am 
very much impressed with the remarks of the chairman of the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, and I seldom 
express myself on a subject of this kind. There are half a 
dozen committees in the House here, including the one on which 
I have the honor to be a member, the Committee on Ways and 
Means, that need more help, I have no fault to find with our 
procedure, The point of order is properly made and properly 
sustained; but when we are in a condition as difficult and al- 
most impossible as the chairman of the Committee on Rules 
intimated he was in, to get action of this kind, why can not 
some method be provided by which this matter can be taken 
up? I do not know that the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
ean properly take it up further, but after they have reached a 
conclusion as to what committees need in the way of expert 
help, I thin 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Permit me to say that we have 
not gone into that, because we were criticized for attempting 
legislation of this kind, and for that reason we said we would 
stand and make appropriations according to the authorizations 
now in the law, and other means would have to be adopted 
whereby additional legislation can be secured in case addi- 
tional clerical help was required by committees. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I understand that the Committee on 
Accounts has jurisdiction of things of this sort. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is it not a fact that all you have 
to do is to get a resolution from the Committee on Accounts? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The Committee on Accounts 
has been debating this thing of its own motion, not at my 
request. A year ago I did ask the Committee on Accounts for 
statistician, who would also act as assistant clerk, to be em- 
ployed by the committee. That request, I will say, was not 
granted, on the ground that other committees also needed addi- 
tional clerks, and there was not time allowed for the full con- 
sideration of the subject. I am speaking for all of the members 
of the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I suggest that the gentleman let the 
matter go to the Committee on Accounts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PUBLIC PRINTING AND BINDING 


To provide the Public Printer with a working capital for the follow- 
ing purposes for the execution of printing, binding, lithographing, map- 
ping, engraving, and other authorized work of the Government Printing 
Office for the various branches of the Government: For salaries, com- 
pensation, or wages of all necessary officers and employees additional 
to those herein appropriated for, including employees necessary to 
handle waste paper and condemned material for sale; to enable the 
Public Printer to comply with the provisions of law granting holidays 
and Executive orders granting holidays and half holidays with pay to 
employees; to enable the Public Printer to comply with the provisions 
of law granting 30 days’ annual leave to employees with pay, said pay 
to be at the rate for their regular positions at the time leave Is granted; 
rents, fuel, gas, heat, electric current, gas and electric fixtures; bicycles, 
motor-propelled vehicles for the carriage of printing and printing sup- 
plies, and the maintenance, repair, and operation of the same, to be 
used only for official purposes, including purchase, exchange, operation, 
repair, and maintenance of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles 
for official use of the officers of the Government Printing Office when 
in writing ordered by the Public Printer (not exceeding $4,000) ; 
freight, expressage, telegraph and telephone service; furniture, type- 
writers, and carpets; traveling expenses; stationery, postage, and ad- 
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vertising; directories, technical books, and books of reference (not 
exceeding $500), subscriptions for which may be pald in advance; add- 
ing and numbering machines, time stamps, and other machines of simi- 
lar character; machinery (not exceeding $200,000) ; equipment, and for 
repairs to machinery, implements, and buildings, and for minor aitera- 
tions to buildings; necessary equipment, maintenance, and supplies for 
the emergency room for the use of all employees In the Government 
Printing Office who may be taken suddenly ill or receive injury while 
on duty; other necessary contingent and miscellaneous items authorized 
by the Public Printer: Provided, That inks, glues, and other supplies 
manufactured by the Government Printing Office in connection with its 
work may be furnished to departments and other establishments of the 
Government upon requisition, and payment made from appropriations 
available therefor; for expenses authorized in writing by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing for the inspection of printing and binding equip- 
ment, material, and supplies and Government printing plants in the 
District of Columbia or elsewhere (not exceeding $1,000) ; for salaries 
and expenses of preparing the semimonthly and session indexes of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReconD under the direction of the Joint Committee on 
Printing (chief indexer at $3,150, one cataloguer at $2,880, and two 
cataloguers at $2,150 each); and for all the necessary labor, paper, 
materials, and equipment needed in the prosecution and delivery and 
mailing of the work, $2,400,000, to which shall be charged the printing 
and binding authorized to be done for Congress, the printing and bind- 
ing for use of the Government Printing Office, and printing and binding 
(not exceeding $1,500) for official use of the Architect of the Capitol 
when authorized by the Secretary of the Senate, in all to an amount 
not exceeding this sum. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
make a point of order against the words on page 33 in lines 
15 and 16, the language being: 

Said pay to be at the rate for their regular positions at the time 
leave is granted. 


The point of order is that this is new legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I concede the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa concedes the 
point of order, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 2. No part of the funds herein appropriated shall be used for 
the maintenance or care of private vehicles. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa: Page 39, line 4, 
after the word “ vehicles,” strike out the period, insert a comma, and 
add: “and that hereafter the Committee on Accounts of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate, respectively, shall make and issue regula- 
tions specifying the classes of articles which may be purchased by or 
through the stationery rooms of the House and Senate,” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill to the House with 
the amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. HAwLEY, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10425) 
making appropriations for the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the same to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dickinson of Iowa, a motion to reconsider 
the yote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


METHODS OF APPORTIONMENT 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend some remarks in the Recorp on the different methods of 
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reapportionment and to include therein a report upon the 
apportionment of representatives made by the advisory com- 
mittee te the Director of the Census under the census of 1920. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vermont asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, may I inquire the length of that report? 

Mr, GIBSON. Well, they are short typewritten pages, and 
there are 20 of them. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. A report of that kind will not be 
generally read, and I do not think it ought to go in the RECORD. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield for 
this suggestion? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, we understand that 
it is the program for to-morrow to attempt consideration of an 
apportionment bill. This is not the report of the committee? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And we really have had no 
report from the committee during this Congress, and this may 
be the only data we can have. Of course, we could go back to 
the old reports of the former Congress; but it occurred to me, 
I will say to the gentleman from Texas, when the gentleman 
from Vermont spoke to me about it a while aga, that perhaps it 
might be of some value to the Members of the House. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If that is the opinion of the minority 
leader I shall be very glad to withdraw my reservation. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, each reapportionment must rest 
upon some sound mathematical basis. The problem is how to 
distribute any given total number of Representatives among 
the several States in proportion to their populations “as nearly 
as may be.” 

The proposal to reapportion the Representatives under the 
census of 1920 was before the House in the first session of the 
Sixty-seventh Congress, when the proposition was fully debated 
and recommitted to the Census Committee. At that time an ex- 
tended and careful study of the question was made and vari- 
ous mathematical formulas for the apportionment examined. 

The system used for the apportionment under the 1910 census 
was devised by Prof. W. F. Wilcox, of Cornell University, and 
is commonly referred to as the “method of major fractions.” 
This method does not have the general approval of the mathe- 
maticians of the country, because the “major fraction” as 
therein used is a major fraction not of the true quota but of 
an artificial quota, scaled up from the true quota by means of 
a sliding rate or divisor, and does not apportion the number of 
Representatives among the States in proportion to their popu- 
lations “as nearly as may be.” 

Prof. Edward V. Huntington, of Harvard University, de- 
vised another method and presented it to the Census Committee 
of the Sixty-seventh Congress, This is commonly known as the 
method of equal proportions, and is a method by which the 
unavoidable inequalities between the several States can not be 
further reduced, so that in practical operation the total num- 
ber of Representatives is distributed among the several States 
in proportion to their populations “as nearly as may be” and 
solves the problem as nearly as possible. 

When the matter of reapportionment was before the Sixty- 
seventh Congress the Senate Committee on the Census re- 
quested an examination of the proposed methods of reappor- 
tionment. An advisory committee to the Director of the Census 
made the examination and a report to the chairman of the 
committee, wherein the two methods herein referred to were 
discussed at length. 

It is understood that the method used in the pending bills 
is that of “major fractions.” It will be observed that this 
committee in their report stated that the “method of equal 
proportions” is preferred to that of major fractions.” 

The Census Bureau is of the opinion that that method is the 
more scientific, and should be employed in any plan of reap- 
portionment. 

The report of the advisory committee referred to is as follows: 
Tun ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE DIRECTOR OF THR CENSUS 
REPORT UPON THE APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 

The Hon. Howarp SUTHERLAND, 
Chairman of the Committee on the Census, 
United States Senate. 

Sin: In accordance with the request of the Senate Committee on the 
Census, transmitted by your letter of February 18, 1921, our com- 
mittee has examined the proposed methods of apportioning representa- 
tives among the several States. We have had before us documents and 
correspondence furnished by the Director of the Census, by Dr, J. A. 
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Hill, of the Bureau of the Census, and by Profs. W. F. Willcox and 
F. W. Owens, of Cornell University, and E. V. Huntington, of Harvard 
University. Professor Willcox is a member of our committee, but, 
because he devised one of the methods considered, he does not join in 
this report. Professors Huntington and Owens, upon our inyitatlon, 
appeared before the committee and explained the methods they had 
devised. We have also sought the counsel of Prof. Irving Fisher, of 
Yale University. Our conclusions may be summarized as follows: 

1. The “method of equal proportions" leads to an apportionment in 
which the ratios between the representation and the population of the 
several States are as nearly alike as is possible. It thus complies with 
the conditions imposed by a literal interpretation of the requirements 
of the Constitution. 

2. The “method of major fractions” has back of it the weight of 
precedent. Logically, however, it can be supported only by holding 
that the Constitution requires, not that the ratios between the repre- 
sentation and the population of the several States shall be equal, as 
nearly as is possible, but that the representation accorded to individuals 
or to equal groups of individuals in the population (that is, their 
shares in their respective Representatives) shall be as nearly uni- 
form as is possible, irrespective of their places of residence. 

3. It is not clear that the special interpretation of the Constitution 
which alone is consistent with the use of the “ method of major frac- 
tions is to be preferred to other possible special interpretations 
which lead to other methods of apportionment. We conclude, there- 
fore, that the “ method of equal proportions,” consistent as it is with 
the literal meaning of the words of the Constitution, is logically 
superior to the “ method of major fractions.” 

In the sections which follow we explain the considerations which 
have led us to these conclusions. 


I. THE ALTERNATIVE METHODS 


The two methods of apportioning Representatives with respect to 
which the judgment of the committee is sought are, we understand, 
first, the method of major fractions,” devised by Prof. W. F. Willcox 
in 1910 and used in the apportionment of 1911 (cf. report of the House 
Committee on the Census, 1911; 62d Cong., 1st sess., H. Rept. No. 12, 
pp. 1-42), and, second, the “ method of equal proportions,” devised by 
Prof. E. V. Huntington in December, 1920, and brought to the attention 
of Congress through a letter to Chairman Siegel, of the House Com- 
mittee on the Census (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, January 19, 1921, p. 
1791). To the “method of major fractions” there may be joined a 
method devised by Prof. F. W. Owens in February, 1921, and named by 
him the “method of least errors.” Professor Owens’s method, it bap- 
pens, although independently conceived and resting on somewhat dif- 
ferent premises, leads to precisely the same apportionment as the 
“method of major fractions.” It may be taken, therefore, as adding 
strength to the claims of that method, Moreover, Professor Hunting- 
ton's method of equal proportions” is virtually a modified form of 
the “method of alternate ratios,” devised by Dr. J. A. Hill, of the 
Bureau of the Census, and recommended by Dr. E. Dana Durand, then 
Director of the Census, for adoption in 1911. (Report of the House 
Committee on the Census, 1911, pp. 48-108.) In discussing the 
“method of major fractions” we have taken into account, therefore, 
the suggestions of Professor Owens, as well as those of Professor Will- 
cox, and similarly we have joined Doctor Hill’s suggestions to those of 
Professor Huntington in our consideration of the “method of equal 
proportions,” 


II. FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE A CHOICE 


Judged by purely technical criterla, the “method of equal propor- 
tions” is superior to the method of major fractions.” By purely 
technical criteria” we do not mean matters of mathematical detail. 
Both methods are, in such respects, mathematically sound. The 
difference between them is one of logic rather than mathematics, of 
premises rather than of methods of deduction. Both methods are 
logically defensible. The choice between them is not a choice 
between the right and a wrong method. The question is a more 
difficult one: Which of the two defensible methods is the better? 

We say that we base our judgment on “ purely technical criteria” 
in order to make it clear that we have left out of account, as beyond 
our province and our competence, certain matters which Congress 
perhaps may deem important. In particular, we have given no weight 
either to precedent and tradition or to subtleties of interpretation, such 
as might be found in the language of the Constitution, or in the 
cireumstances of its history, an indication that some particular signiti- 
cance or meaning should be attached to apportionment ratios. 

If any weight is to be given to precedent, it will count for the 
method of major fractions. Professor Willcox, who devised the method 
used in the apportionment of 1910, has explained that his aim was 
“simply to provide a set of tables which would conform to the desire 
and purpose of Congress,” as expressed in previous reports, debates, 
and votes upon apportionment. In the past Congress has, in fact, 
indicated its belief that if a State’s population exceeds any exact 
multiple of the population of the average congressional district by a 
“major fraction,” the major fraction gives the State a prima facie 
claim to another Representative. The method used in the apportion- 
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ments of 1840 and 1910, and now called the“ method of major frac- 
tions,” satisfies the requirements a recognition of such claims makes 
as closely as is practicable. 

What weight should be attached to precedent is, of course, for 
Congress to determine. While, on the one hand, it might be urged 
that if any other method is to displace the“ method of major frac- 
tions,” the other method must have a very considerable margin of 
superiority; it might possibly be maintained, on the other hand. that 
in view of the inherent complexities of the problem and the likelihood 
that all of its different aspects have not been presented to Congress 
in the past It would be wrong to consider the case as in any degree 
closed. At any rate, we venture to suggest there is one factor the 
importance of which has increased and is likely to increase. In the 
past the increased representation the more rapidly growing States 
have gained has seldom been at the direct expense of other States. 
With the interests of cach State thus in a measure safeguarded, some 
of the mathematical niceties of exact apportionment might be dis- 
regarded. But once the size of the House of Representatives is defi- 
nitely restricted the problem of apportionment takes on new impor- 
tanee. It is no longer merely a question of what States shall gain 
Representatives. It meludes also the more awkward question of 
what States sball lose Representatives. It is possible that under such 
conditions Congress may hold that it is less important that the 
method of apportionment be based on precedent than that it should rest 
on the best possible logical and mathematical foundation so as to be 


X immune, so far as may be, from successful criticism and attack. 
J 


Ill, THE CONSTITUTIONAL REQUIREMENT 


We do not understand that the constitutionality of either of the 
proposed methods is now in question, nor do we assume that the con- 
stitutionality of either of them is likely to be challenged. Both meth- 
ods comply with the requirements of the Constitution in that each 
leads to an apportionment of Representatives “among the several 
States according to their respective numbers.” The problem merely is, 
which method leads to a more nearly exact apportionment? 

The words of the Constitution are: Representatives shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States according to their respective num- 
bers, counting the whole number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed.’ (Fourteenth amendment, sec. 2.) As we have 
said, we do not conceive our task to be that of constitutional inter- 
pretation, Nevertheless, it is impossible to come to any conclusion 
respecting the relative merits of the competing methods of apportion- 
ment without careful consideration of their relation to the require- 
ments of the Constitution. For this purpose we have taken the words 
of the Constitution at their face value. We have tried to avoid read- 
ing into them any implications not warranted by a rigidly literal 
interpretation. 

For example, it has been held that these words imply that a group 
of individuals resident in any part of the United States is entitled 
to the same amount or share of representation in Congress as any 
other group of individuals of equal numbers resident in any other part 
of the United States. Or it might be held that it is implied that the 
population of the different congressional districts should be as nearly 
equal as possible. These two implications, seemingly somewhat alike, 
lead logically to two very different methods of apportionment. Con- 
gress might draw inferences like these from the stipulations of the Con- 
stitution. Our committee has not ventured to go that far. For a 
similar reason we have given no weight to the suggestion that the 
equal representation of the States in the Senate indicates that prefer- 
ence should be given to that method of apportioning Representatives 
in the House which is more favorable to the larger States. That is 
clearly a matter of congressional policy, outside the field of inquiry 
assigned to our committee. 

Confining ourselves then to a literal reading of the constitutional 
clause, we find in it two guiding principles that have an important 
bearing upon the problem in hand. 

First. Representatives are to be “apportioned among the several 
States.“ We have not thought it advisable for us to go beyond this 
clear stipulation by treating the problem as one of adjusting the 
equities of individual citizens, of groups of individuals, or of their 
Representatives. As we have suggested, the restatement of the problem 
in some such manner might point to a different solution from the 
one we favor. In its original form (Constitution, Art. I, sec. 2), the 
clause in question, covering as it did the apportionment of both Repre- 
sentatives and direct taxes, was born of an effort to adjust the con- 
fiicting Interests of the different States. We have not assumed that 
its purpose and meaning have changed. 

Second. Representatives are to be apportioned among the States 
according to their respective numbers, Here we have a plain stipula- 
tion that the allocation of Representatives among the States is to be 
determined on the basis of proportions or ratios. The ratio between the 
representation assigned any one State and the representation assigned 
any other State is to accord with the ratio between the population of 
the one and the population of the other. But there is no stipulation 
with respect to the precise way in which such proportions are to be 
expressed or stated. 
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IV. THE MEASUREMENT OF THE EQUALITY OF RATIOS 


No method of apportionment, of course, can assign Representatives 
to the several States in exact proportion to their respective numbers. 
The problem then is, in Daniel Webster’s phrase, to reach a result that 
shall be as near as may be” to an exact apportionment. The prin- 
cipal difficulty occurs just at this point. 

How is “ nearness to an exact apportionment to be measured? How 
is the difference between two States with respect to the relation be- 
tween their representation and their numbers to be determined? These 
questions are included, in part at least, in a larger problem—how Is 
the “ nearness ” of any two numbers to be determined? 

The “nearness” of two numbers may be measured either absolutely 
or relatively. For example, which are nearer, the numbers 3 and 5 or 
the numbers 45 and 50? The absolute difference between 3 and 5 is 
only 2, while between 45 and 50 it is 5, so that by this test 3 and 5 are 
“nearer” than 45 and 50. But while 3 is 60 per cent of 5, 45 is 90 per 
cent of 50, so that relatively 45 and 50 are “nearer” than 3 and 5. 
Suppose that State A is given 20 Representatives, its exact quota being 
20.8, while State B is given 2 Representatives, its exact quota being 
2.4. Which State is nearer to its exact quota? Absolute nearness Is 
closer in the case of State B, since 0.4 is smaller than 0.6, but relative 
nearness is closer in the ease of State A, since State A has 97 per cent 
of its exact quota, while State B has only 83 per cent. Expressed in 
this manner, the measurement of “ nearness" by absolute differences 
leads to the “method of major fractions," while its measurement in 
relative or percentage terms leads to the“ method of equal proportions.” 

For the general problem of the measurement of the “nearness” of 
two numbers there is no single exclusive solution. The appropriate 
method must be determined by the nature of the concrete problem in 
hand. For example, temperatures of 5° and 10° above zero are 
“nearer” than are temperatures of 90° and 100°, but a firm with assets 
of $50,000 and Habilities of $100,000 is further from solvency than a 
firm with assets of $900,000 and liabilities of $1,000,000. 

While the problem of the best method of measuring the “ nearness” 
of numbers is thus, as a general problem, ambiguous, such is not the 
case with respect to the “ nearness” of ratios or proportions. A ratio 
between numbers is not itself a quantity, yet there is no way of 
measuring the absolute difference between ratios, except by putting 
them into the form of fractions and treating them as numbers or 
quantities, In order that a ratio may be treated as a fractional 
quantity, certain assumptions must be made, which may not, in a par- 
ticular case, be warranted. But ratios may properly be compared as 
ratios with respect to their relative “nearness.” Thus to say that the 
ratio between 2 and 4 is 8344 per cent of the ratio between 3 and 5 is 
merely to say that the first ratio is related to the second ratio as 
the ratio between 834g and 100 is related to the ratio between 100 
and 100. 

The problem in hand, or rather so much of that problem as we take 
to be within the field of our inquiry, is to determine which of the 
methods under review will give an apportionment of Representatives 
that will be, “as near as may be,” in accordance with the populations 
of the several States. This is a matter of making ratios or propor- 
tions as nearly alike as possible. For the reasons we have outlined 
the alikeness or nearness of ratios is best measured in relative terms. 
This is one ground on which technical superiority must be assigned to 
the “ method of equal proportions.” 


V. DIFFERENT WAYS OF EXPRESSING RATIOS 


When apportionment ratios are expressed as fractions further diffi- 
eulties appear. Such fractions may take several forms. For example, 
their numerators may express the number of representatives to be 
assigned the several States and the denominators their populations. 
Or population may form the numerator and the number of representa- 
tives the denominator. Or, again, the representation of any two States 
may be compared by means of a pair of fractions. One fraction has 
for its numerator the population of one State and for its denominator 
the population of the other. The other fraction has for its numerator 
the number of representatives assigned the first State, and for its 
denominator the number of representatives assigned the other. (De- 
noting the number of representatives assigned to States A and B by 
a and b, and their respective populations by A and B, there are the 
following possible classes of fractions: (1) a/A, b/B, ete.; (2) A/a, 
B/b, ete.; (3) A/B, a/b, ete.; (4) B/A, b/a, etc.) Which among these 
different scts of fractions is to be selected? 

If the “ method of equal proportions” is used, the choice Is a matter 
of indifference, Any or all of the possible forms of fractions will lead 
to the same apportionment. That is, the apportionment which will 
bring one set of fractions “as near as may be“ to equality will also 
minimize the differences in the other sets of fractions. This is because 
when the “nearness” of ratios is measured on a relative scale, the 
results do not depend upon the particular form of the fractions by 
means of which the ratios are expressed. 

When, however, the “nearness” of fractions is measured by their 
absolute differences so that the fractions are treated as quantities 
rather than as merely expressing ratios, the form of the fraction used 
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in the comparison becomes a matter of importance. The measurement 
of “nearness” by means of absolute differences does not of itself lead 
to the “ method of major fractions.” That method requires the further 
assumption that the significant fractions are those in which the 
numerators denote representatives and the denominators population. 
Inverted, so that their numerators denote population, and with their 
“nearness measured by their absolute differences, these fractions lead 
to a very different scheme of apportionment, which on mathematical 
(though not on historical) grounds has an equally valid claim to the 
name “method of major fractions.“ The “method of equal propor- 
tions,” it is interesting to note, gives results that are intermediate 
between those given by these two ways of measuring “nearness” by 
absolute differences. It is somewhat more favorable to the small States 
than is the “ method of major fractions,” and somewhat more favorable 
to the large States than that method would be if it made use of the 
other form of fractions. 

On purely mathematical grounds there is no reason to prefer one of 
these two forms of fractions to the other. The two are equally valid 
as expressions of apportionment ratios. It thus appears that unless 
other than mathematical reasons can be found for preferring one form 
of fraction, the “method of major fractions“ encounters the formid- 
able objection that it leads to results that are self-contradictory. 

If preference is to be given to one form of fraction, it can only 
be because different meanings are attributed to the different forms. 
Now, so long as these fractions are construed to be merely the ex- 
pression of ratlos there can be no difference in their meanings. To 
state that the ratio of representatives to population is as 1 to 240,000 
is to state that the ratio of population to representatives is as 
240,000 to 1. A familiar example may make the matter clear. The 
speed of a railway train or of an airplane is stated in terms of miles 
per hour; the speed of a runner In terms of minutes per mile. The 
meaning is the same in both cases—the ratio between the two magni- 
tudes; distance traversed and time elapsed. Science, it is true, has 
adopted the convention of expressing the time-distance ratio as a 
fraction in which distance is the numerator and time the denominator. 
But this is merely a matter of convenience. In inverted form the 
ratio, as a ratio, would have the same meaning. 

To attach a distinctive meaning, therefore. to the different forms 
of fractions which express the apportionment ratios, they must be 
vonstrued to be something more than mere ratios. This construc- 
tion may be accomplished by using common denominators or by re- 
ducing the denominators to unity, so that the numerators become the 
quotients of the original numerators divided by the original denomi- 
nators. To the numerators, taken by themselves, concrete meanings 
can be attributed. Thus, the number of representatives assigned to 
a State divided by a number representing its population gives a 
number which may be interpreted as the “average representation 
accorded to an individual in the State’s population.” Similarly, the 
quotient obtained by dividing the State's population by a number 
corresponding to the representatives assigned it may be construed 
as “the average size of a representative's constituency” or “ the 
average size of a congressional district within the State.” 

So far as mathematical considerations are concerned, the processes 
by which one meaning or the other is imputed to apportionment ratios 
are wholly arbitrary. If the “method of major fractions” is to be 
supported, it must be by holding that what the Constitution requires 
is, after all, not that the ratios of representatives and population 
shall be equal “as near as may be“ for the several States, or even that 
the average size of congressional districts shall be as equal as possible 
as among the several States, but that the differences in “the repre- 
sentation accorded an individual” shall be minimized. The absence of 
any clear reasons—save those of precedent—for emphasizing the 
“ representation accorded an individual” rather than “the size of an 
average congressional district,” or either of them rather than that 
simple proportioning of representatives according to population which 
the constitutional clause, taken at its face value, seems to require, 
establishes the second ground on which the “ method of equal propor- 
tions“ is to be preferred to the method of major fractions. 


Vl. THE USE OF SQUARES IN THE “ METHOD OF LEAST ERRORS ” 


Professor Owens has shown that the apportionment which will make 
the sum of the squares of the errors—i. e., the differences between 
the actual share a citizen of a State has in his representative and the 
exact share to which he is “entitled "—a minimum will be the same 
apportionment as would be reached by “the method of major frac- 
tions.” This result affords additional evidence that results which the 
“method of major fractions” gives are logical deductions from the 
premises of that method and possibly makes the logical premises of that 
method somewhat clearer. But this use of the method of least squares 
does not strengthen the claims of the “ method of major fractions as 
against the “ method of equal proportions.” 

The “errors” whose squares Professor Owens seeks to minimize cor- 
respond to those “absolute differences" which are less appropriate 
measures of the “ nearness” of apportionment ratios than are the rela- 
tive differences utilized in the“ method of equal proportions.” More- 
over, the method of least squares is applicable to any of the forms of 
fractions which may be used to express apportionment ratios, and thus 
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leads to self-contradictory results. In short, as used by Professor 
Owens, it not only presupposes the validity of absolute differences as 
a measure of “ nearness,” but it also requires, as Professor Owens him- 
self suggests, that only one of the possible types of fractional expression 
of the apportionment ratios shall be utilized. 

Vil. SUMMARY 


1. It is clear that the Constitution requires that the allocation of 
Representatives among the several States shall be proportionate to the 
distribution of population. It is not equally clear that there is any- 
thing in the constitutional requirement which suggests that one of the 
forms in which such apportionment ratios or proportions may be 
expressed should be preferred to another. 

2. The “method of major fractions" utilizes only one of several 
ways of expressing apportionment ratios. The “ method of equal pro- 
portions" utilizes all of these ways without inconsistency, The latter 
method, therefore, has a broader basis. 

3. There is no mathematical or logical ground for preferring the one 
form of expression of the apportionment ratio used in the method of 
major fractions to other forms of expression. These other forms lead, 
when similar processes of computation are employed, to different and 
therefore inconsistent results. 

4. The method of major fractions logically implies preference for a 
special meaning which may be attached to one of the forms in which 
apportionment ratios may be expressed. To attach to ratios meanings 
which vary with the forms in which the ratios are expressed is to 4 
interpret them as something else than ratios. f 

5. In the “ method of major fractions" the “ nearness" of the ratios | 
of Representatives and population for the several States is measured 
by absolute differences. The “ method of equal proportions” utilizes 
relative differences. The relative scale is to be preferred. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. W. Doren, 

E. F. Gax. 

W. C. MITCHELL. 

E. R. A. SELIGMAN. 

A. A. YOUNG. ` 

W. S. Rossrrer, Chairman. 


THE ALL-AMERICAN WATERWAY 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks and include therein some correspondence 
from the Governor of the State of New York. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein some correspondence from the Governor of the State of 
New York. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, the Chief of Engineers of the 
Army has recommended and the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors has reported favorably a provision in its bill, as 
follows: 


For the further study of a deeper waterway connecting the Great 
Lakes with the Hudson River, across the State of New York; and the 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized to expend for this purpose, 
from appropriations heretofore or hereafter made for examinations, 
surveys, and contingencies, an amount not to exceed $100,000. 


Upon this subject I desire to address the House, because it 
is essential to the commercial future of the United States that 
a ship canal be constructed from the Great Lakes to the sea 
and that the route shall be within American territory, across 
the State of New York. 

The vast landlocked territory of the Middle West, now 
largely subject to high rail rates for the varrying of its prod- 
ucts to the densely populated centers of the Atlantic seaboard, 
and thence to Europe, as well as Central and South America, 
should be enabled to load ocean vessels at Duluth, Chicago, 
and Detroit and to send them through Lake Superior, Lake 
Michigan, Lake Huron, and Lake Erie to the Niagara River 
at Tonawanda, and from there to Lockport, Olcott, along Lake 
Ontario to Oswego, and thence through the deepened barge 
canal, Mohawk River, and Hudson to Albany, New York City, 
and the sea. 

The feasibility of the engineering features of such a canal, 
200 feet wide and 25 feet in depth, have been recommended by 
the Board of Engineers of the United States Army, to cost 
about $506,000,000 for the Hudson to Oswego cut and approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 for the Olcott-Tonawanda branch. In fact, 
seven such reports have been made, one of the most thorough 
of them being that of 1900. President Coolidge, in his last an- 
nual message to Congress, said: 


For many years our country has been employed in pians and opera- 
tions for the development of our intercoastal and inland waterways, 
This work along our coast is an important adjunct to our commerce. 
It will be carried on, together with the further opening of our har- 
Two other main fields are 
under consideration. One is the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence, im 
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eluding the Erie Canal. This includes stabilizing the lake level, and 
is both a waterway and a power project. * * .* No final deter- 
mination can be made, apparently, except under treaty as to the par- 
ticipation of both countries, 


In a recent statement to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors of the House, Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
said: 


The completion of the Panama Canal, together with the increased 
railway rates east and west to seaboard, have given the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboard industries an advantage over midwest industries. 
+ + * The result of this has been to shrink up what would other- 
wise have been a normal growth of midwest industry and commerce 
and drive it closer to the seaboard. Thus we find a long range of 
complaints from interior cities as to the loss of their distribution area. 
This movement has been of steadily increasing importance during the 
Jast five years. ‘This again has reflex on the agricultural situation, 
because the ideal must be to build up industry in the midst of agri- 
culture, thereby gaining diversification of employment, the immediate 
consumption of agricultural products without long transportation, and 
better distribution to the population of the Nation. * * These 
waterways (from the Great Lakes to the sea) have a bearing not only 
on agriculture but they have a very material bearing upon the develop- 
ment of industry and upon the distribution of population. What I 
want to most particularly point out is that a considerable portion of 
the economic dislocation is due to the great economic shifts from the 
war. It imposes upon us a new situation and a new vision of its 
wolution. Some alarm has been expressed that the development of 
these systems would damage our fine network of railways. I do not 
believe that is true. In normal growth we shall have 40,000,000 more 
population in a quarter of a century. In the last quarter of a century 
our railway traffic has grown from 114,000,000,000 ton-miles to 
338,000,000,000 ton-miles—nearly trebled. At a much lower rate of 
increase we must within another quarter of a century provide facili- 
ties to handle at least double the tonnage we are handling to-day. 
Any study of the comparative capital cost of increasing the railway 
systems to serve this particular territory 25 years ahead with the 
cost of constructing these waterways will show that the waterways can 
be made from a third to a quarter less than the cost of making equiva- 
Jent carrying capacity by rail. And obviously the waterways will in 
the end move certain classes of goods cheaper than the railroads, 
„ „„ » Jt seems to me that if we were to make a survey of all the 
opportunities that lie before us of possible physical progress in our 
Natfon, the development of our internal waterways would stand in the 
forefront. 

The war and reconstruction necessarily required that projects of this 
kind should be held in abeyance. In the meantime, we must now 
realize the economic dislocations that have come from the war in their 
bearing on this problem and, incidentally, that we have recovered our 
economic strength to the highest degree ever known to our history. We 
might add as a corollary that the expenditure on works of this type 
is a reproductive expenditure which increases the wealth of our country 
many times their cost and even increases the area of tax distribution 
and becomes in the end an actual economy to the Government, even 
if we take a narrow point of view. So that these economic forces and 
the advance in engineering and transport science, with our recovered 
and increased economic strength, combine at this moment to project 
an entirely new vision of our waterway resources and their development. 


It is obvious that in furtherance of this object there should 
be a deepening of the Illinois River so as to permit deeper 
draft vessels to travel from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi 
River and the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean. But 
that route is not direct to the Atlantic. It is therefore pro- 
posed that a canal be constructed from the Great Lakes to the 
Atlantic either by the New York State route or through the 
St. Lawrence River and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. To the 
latter there are many objections which are quite serious. 

First. Hugh Cooper, one of the ablest engineers in the world, 
has testified that the cost would be between $500,000,000 and 
$2,000,000,000. 

Second. The closed season for vessels because of ice would be 
from one month to six weeks longer than via New York. 

Third. Such a canal would have to be built jointly with 
another and rival government. 

Fourth. It would run through a foreign territory. 

Fifth. The canal would of necessity be shut off to us in time 
of war between us and a country other than the British Empire, 
by reason of British neutrality. 

Sixth. The route would be 1,600 miles farther from the Great 
Lakes to New York, and all points south, including South 
America. 

Seyenth. The northern lanes across the Atlantic would be 
more dangerous because of icebergs and fog. 

Almost entirely under the leadership of Representative 
5. WALLACE Dempsey, chairman of the Committee on Rivers 


and Harbors of the House, it has, therefore, been proposed that 


the canal be constructed across the State of New York. The 
chief reasons for this are commercial and military. Such a 
route as I have described would provide all of the transporta- 
tion remedies that Secretary Hoover has pointed out as neces- 
sary. Certainly it would reduce rates to the Middle West. 
And it would protect the country in time of war by an all- 
American waterway from the Great Lakes to the sea, so that 
our foodstuffs could reach the congested centers without moles- 
tation and unhampered by British neutrality. This is so im- 
portant that it has been recommended by the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Nayy, and the chairman of the Fleet 
Corporation. 

In a letter to the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors of the House the Secretary of War says: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1926. 
Hon. S. WALLACE DEMPSEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Dempsey: Your letter dated March 2, 1926, requests 
a statement of my opinion as to the importance of the proposed all- 
American deeper waterway connecting the Great Lakes with the Hud- 
son from the standpoint of national defense, 

In general, inland waterways are of military value as a supplement 
to rail and highway transportation. War frequently makes increased 
demands on railroads even when these are not located in the theater 
of operations, Delay caused by congestion of transportation facilities, 
may have a decisive military effect. The availability of waterways to 
relieve railways at the time of their peak loads is a great military 
asset, 

In the event of a great war the transportation of the agricultural 
products and raw material of the Middle West to the Atlantic sea- 
board and to the thickly populated industrial areas of the Eastern 
and New England States would impose a great burden on the rail- 
roads. The probable resulting congestion could be relieved by the 
further development of the waterways connecting the Great Lakes 
with the Hudson River. 

From the military standpoint it is essential that waterways con- 
necting the Great Lakes with the Atlantic seaboard shall be entirely 
within American territory. The proposed waterway, extending from 
Lake Erie via Tonawanda, the Erie Canal to Lockport, thence to 
Olcott on Lake Ontario, thence to Oswego, thence to the Hudson via 
the Oswego River and Mohawk River Valleys, would be desirable from 
the national defense standpoint, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwicut F. Davis, 
Secretary of War. 
Secretary Wilbur says: 
DEPARTMENT OF THD NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 8, 1926. 

My Dear Mr, Dempsey: Your letter of March 2, 1926, is received, 
in which you request my opinion as to the importance of an all- 
American deeper waterway connecting the Great Lakes with the Hudson 
River. 

I am of the opinion that the proposed all-American deeper water- 
way connecting the Hudson River with the Great Lakes would be a 
very important addition to the ‘transportation system of the country 
and would be, therefore, an important asset to the national defense. 

In time of war or emergercy the railroads and motor transportation 
are generally taxed to the limit, and any additional water communica- 
tion such as this proposed canal would greatly relieve such a situation 
and facilitate transportation of supplies to the seaboard and overseas. 

It is understood that this canal is to have a depth of 25 feet and a 
width of 200 feet, which would enable océan-going vessels to load at 
the big waters of supply on the Great Lakes and proceed directly to 
ports overseas without the delay and expense of transshipping the 
cargo. This would be a decided advantage in time of war in saving 
time of shipments, reducing cost of handling, and relieving congestion 
at seaboard terminals. 

From a naval point of view, the advantage of this proposed canal 
consists almost entirely in the transportation of supplies, as it is not 
probable that it would be used for the passage of armed war vessels. 

A waterway of this type to be an asset to the national defense must 
be entirely within the limits of the United States. 

Very respectfully, 
Curtis D. WILBUR. 

Chairman Crowley says: 

FLEET CORPORATION, 
Washington, D. O., March 4, 1926. 
Hon. S. WALLACE DEMPSEY, s 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN : Your letter of the 2d instant, relative to 
the proposal to develop an “all-American route” by water between 
the Great Lakes and the Hudson River, has been received and read 
with great interest, 
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I understand the suggestion you have in view is deepening and 
otherwise improving the Erie Canal so as to make it usable by ocean- 
going vessels, thus making it possible for vessels operating in our 
ocean-going foreign trade to include Great Lakes ports in their routes. 

Your reference to the matter as an “all-American route" has in 
view, of course, its contrast with the proposed improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River by the joint action of the United States and Canada, 
so as to make the Great Lakes accessible by ocean-golng craft by that 
route. 

As between the two routes it seems to me that the American people 
should be more interested in developing that one which is wholly 
within their own territory, and which, therefore, will be exclusively 
under their own control, in preference to the expenditure of millions 
of dollars on an improvement which will not only be very largely in 
foreign territory, but which will probably contribute more to the 
development of Canadian ports than ports of the United States. 

I am sorry that I can not give you any estimates which would de- 
serve serious consideration as to the probable tonnage which will move 
through the Erie Canal if extended and improved as proposed. I 
have no reluctance, however, in saying if the project is feasible from 
an engineering and financial point of view, the usefulness of such a 
waterway would be almost unlimited, 

Very respectfully, 
ELMER C. CROWLEY, 


To understand the importance of the project, however, we 
must go back to the early colonial days when it was first 
“thought of. It was in 1724 that Cadwallader Colden, surveyor 
general of the colony, declared the opportunity for inland navi- 
gation in New York without a parallel in any other part of the 
world. In 1776, the year of the Declaration of Independence, 
Joseph Carver, the explorer, said he saw nothing to prevent 
the great Northwest from being connected with the ocean by 
means of canals and the natural waterways of New York. At 
about the same time Gouvenor Morris expressed the opinion 
that— 


at no distant day the waters of the great inland seas will, by the ald 
of man, break through their barriers and mingle with those of the 
Hudson. 


And when George Washington journeyed through the State 
in 1783 with George Clinton he saw the same vision. The legis- 
lature in 1784 saw something of it when it offered to one 
Christopher Colles the entire profits of navigation if he would 
improve the Hudson to Little Falls. He did not accept. In 
1791 George Clinton secured the incorporation of a company 
to open navigation from the Hudson to Lake Ontario, Other 
canal companies were organized; one to build from the Hudson 
to Lake Champlain and another to connect the Oswego River 
with Cayuga and Seneca Lakes. But nothing came of them, 

Finally, in 1805, the legislature authorized Simon DeWitt, 
the surveyor general of the State, to survey the several routes. 
He reported the feasibility of constructing a canal from Lake 
Erie to the Hudson. A commission of seven men estimated the 
cost at $5,000,000. But all who were interested in the project 
became discouraged with the exception of one man. That was 
DeWitt Clinton. He had been a member of the commission, had 
explored the route, and was convinced. When the War of 
1812 came on and put a stop to his efforts he retired to his 
country place to work upon his figures. And after the war he 
continued his efforts and saw the Erie Canal completed at a 
cost of $7,000,000. 

It is interesting to recall that in that day, as in this, an 
effort was made to secure the help of Congress in the building 
of this and other navigation projects. Representative John C. 
Calhoun made a statement in the House which applies to-day. 
He said: 


What can add more to the wealth, strength, and prosperity of our 
country than cheapness of intercourse? It gives to the interior the 
advantages of the seaboard. It makes the country price, whether in 
the sale of raw products or in the purchase of the article to be con- 
sumed, come near to the price of the commercial town, and it benefits 
the seaboard by enlarging the sphere of demand. Were the pecuniary 
gains of the farmer or the merchant the only consideration it might 
well be doubted whether a system of good roads and canals should not 
be left to individual enterprise. But there are far higher motives. 
The strength and political prosperity of the Republic are concerned 
in it. 


Timothy Pickering declared that the proposed canal across 
the State of New York would join distant States and unite 
remote parts of the Union in bonds so strong that nothing could 
ever break them. It was in this debate that the House first 
adopted the principle that Congress had the right to use reve- 
nue for internal improvements. It was also in this debate, in 
1817, that the use of the canal for defense purposes was first 
proposed. Indeed, the entire purpose of the measure was de- 
clared to be— 
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in order to facilitate, promote, and give security to internal commerce 
among the several States, and to render more easy and less expensive 
the means and provisions necessary for the common defense. 


To this, as now, there was opposition. The New England 
Members yoted against it, 34 to 6, on the ground that it would 
assist the migration westward to Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, and depopulate the New England States. The bill was 
passed by a majority of only two. In the Senate it had a ma- 
jority of five. But President Madison vetoed it on constitu- 
tional grounds, and President Monroe declared soon after that 
he would oppose such a measure on the assumption that the 
National Government had not the right to appropriate money 
for internal improvements. 

But the results obtained from the famous canal after its 
completion in 1825 went on and on to shame those in Congress 
and in the State who had decried it. Three thousand men had 
built it in eight years, and there it was before the eyes of its 
detractors, destined to transport freight east and west, to 
develop New York into the Empire State and, eventually, with 
the construction of the railroads which culminated in the New 
York Central, to cheapen rail rates and help to maintain the 
supremacy of the port and the State of New York. A century 
after its completion it was enlarged by the expenditure of 
$225,000,000 on the part of the State, into a barge canal. The 
effect upon rail rates continued. 

It was largely because of the Erie Canal that the State o 
New York became so preeminent. It would be idle to sa 
that this was entirely because of the canal, New York was 
already the leading city of the colonies at the time of the 
Revolution. It gave Alexander Hamilton to the young Re- 
public. The Livingstons, the Schuylers, the Jays, and the 
Clintons were prominent before the canal was built. But there 
was never such a growth, either in the State itself or in the 
Great Lake country, as that which followed the gradually 
enhanced use of the waterway, which almost immediately made 
Buffalo a great city. It was this that helped to maintain that 
point and New York City as great transportation centers. It 
was this that kept New York in the path which made her the 
financial center of the world, with a population of more than 
6,000,000 in her precincts and of double that number in her 
vicinity. 

It is now proposed by a movement which has gained con- 
siderable headway in several of the States of the Middle West 
that they find relief from freight congestion by the construc- 
tion of a ship canal through the St. Lawrence. The aim 
of those who seek to do this is entirely laudable. But at the 
hearings which were held before the Board of Engineers it 
was contended by the senior Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. 
Lenroot, and others that New York, having no further use 
for her great canal, now desired to foist it upon the Nation; 
that in the construction of a ship canal across the State New 
York would be developed to the disadvantage of the remainder 
of the country; and that the State was purely selfish in her 
desire for such a canal. In fact, into the hearings there crept 
some of the jealousy of the great State of New York, some 
of the distrust of her, which has continued in some quarters 
from the time of the first Constitutional Convention until 
now. There was a disposition to urge a ship canal through 
a foreign territory rather than permit New York State to 
reap any advantage from it. 

In refutation of the first charge against the State of New 
York, I quote a report of Col. Frederick Stuart Greene, super- 
intendent of public works, to Gov. Alfred E. Smith. He says: 


That the traffic carried on the barge canal has fallen short of 
expectations can not be denied. The canal has a theoretical annual 
capacity of 20,000,000 tons. In 1919, the first year after the canal 
was opened throughout its length, 1,238,844 tons were floated; last 
season 2,344,013 tons were carried. This increase has not been 
sufficient to prove the canal an economic success. * * * Why did 
the smaller, if slightly deeper, St. Lawrence canals carry 8,776,122 
more tons in 1925 than did the barge canal? Why, in 1925, did 
803 United States vessels pass through those canals and 2,026,510 
tons of American products go to the port of Montreal? * * + 
The answer is that the St. Lawrence canals are not hampered by 
fixed bridges. The immovable bridges over our canal permit a 
elearance of only 15 feet. This limits the free board of hulls and 
the superstructure of all vessels. Our fixed bridges block boats with 
normally high stacks and any kind of masts. They limit the height 
of pilot houses and the captain's bridge to such an extent as to 
seriously interfere with the proper handling of large crafts. 

Finally, and this is the vital point, they necessitate the building of 
a special type boat which can not be operated advantageously on any 
other body of water. * The Erie Canal succeeded in spite of 
ice and low bridges, but the investment in the mule-towed canal boat 
was so small and winter carrying charges so little in comparison with 
the business done that they could afford to remain idle during the 
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closed periods; and the fixed bridges did not interfere with them at 
all.. The New York State Barge Canal is such an important 
transportation factor in this country, that, whether or not it is a 
failure, it should be continued. * * * That the Great Lakes at no 
distant date must be connected with the Atlantic by a ship canal is 
inevitable. + It is hard to understand why the United States 
should not leave the Canadian canal to be constructed by that country 
and devote its own resources to building the better American water- 
way from Lake Ontario to the Hudson River. * * When the 
upper Hudson is deepened and a ship canal is built to Lake Ontario, 
Albany will become the American junction point for fresh and salt 
water freight. And judging from the history of Montreal, it is reason- 
able to assume that the port of Albany would not only keep pace with 
Montreal but would rapidly catch up with and surpass the Canadian 
port. è A ship canal from the Lakes to the Hudson is more 
than a desirable project. Unless this country is content to remain 
inert and see American freight shipped in ever increasing amounts 
through a foreign port to be carried on the seas in foreign vessels, 
an American ship canal is a necessity. 


The second charge is that such a canal would be developed 

to the disadvantage of the remainder of the country, the infer- 
ence being, I presume, that anything that would greatly re- 
dound to the benefit of New York would correspondingly de- 
preciate other States. This is, of course, untrue. New York 
has been the natural gateway from our country to Europe. 
As it has grown in power and wealth, so has grown the Nation. 
One could not prosper without the other. 
The third charge a corollary to the second, is that the State 
of New York, in urging an all-American canal across the State, 
is seeking only her own selfish advantage. This is the same as 
saying that when a man prospers and accomplishes he benefits 
the community, and that when a community does so it benefits 
the Nation. It is true that New York has prospered and 
accomplished more than any other State in the Union. This 
is due not only to her natural resources, her varied scenery, 
and her strategic commercial position, but to her people and 
their spirit as well. New York is the sixth State in agricul- 
tural production and is first In dairying and vegetable raising. 
The value of her manufactured output increased from $3,867,- 
000,000 in 1919 to $8,960,000,000 in 1921. She collects one- 
third of the taxes of the entire country, and in both war and 
peace has contributed her full share—in fact, more than her 
full share—to the national welfare. The center of the world's 
wealth, she gives to all national causes with a lavish hand. 
And in all improvements voted by Congress for the general 
welfare she pays nearly a third. But it must also be said that 
New York has had no less an influence in the political, intel- 
lectual, and moral development of the entire Nation. Hamilton 
conspicuously contributed to the Constitution after Washington 
Heights, Oriskany, and Yorktown. For 30 years prior to 1860 
Seward opposed slavery. The duty of organized wealth to the 
Nation was urged for a generation by Roosevelt. The principle 
that America should govern her dependencies in the Atlantic 
and the Pacific for the benefit of those dependencies and the 
method of protecting them from exploitation were largely con- 
tributed by Root. The basis for the regulation of local utilities 
by the State without that public operation which would en- 
danger individual initiative was given by Hughes. Susan B. 
Anthony, who more than any other one person brought about 
woman suffrage, was a resident of Rochester. Yet New York 
claims no more than any other State of credit for what she 
has contributed to the Nation. Her people will resent, and 
righly so, the imputation that they have been selfish in their 
contributions to the national prosperity. They have every rea- 
son to be proud of that record. They are proud of it. But it 
is as much the pride of the Nation as of the State, and none 
can deny that it has benefited the Nation quite as much as the 
State of New York. 

These facts are cited to show that it is not the selfishness of 
New York which is seeking a canal through its territory. An 
all-American eanal to the sea, as the shortest route from the 
Middle West to Europe and South America, could take no other 
course. That it would maintain the supremacy of the port of 
New York and the State of New York is beyond question. But 
it should be built in New York only because it is wholly Ameri- 
can territory and because the St. Lawrence route would be 
1,600 miles longer from the Middle West to the congested pur- 
chasing centers of the Atlantic seaboard and South American 
and Mediterranean ports. ‘This greatest engineering project 
since the completion of the Panama Canal should be built as 
soon as possible. It should be built by the Nation. Congress 
should raise the money through a bond issue payable over a 
period sufficiently long to put the burden not only upon this 
generation but the following one as well. 

It was urged by the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lexgoor] that the St. Lawrence route should not give way to 
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the all-American route because of sentiment. It was sentiment 
that won the Revolution. It was sentiment that fought the 
Civil War. It was sentiment that freed Cuba and the Philip- 
pines from Spanish tyranny. It was sentiment that caused 
America to spend thirty billions of the money of the people 
in the World War. It is the sentiment of the self-interest of a 
great people that makes for patriotism. And it is patriotism 
that makes for the solidarity and advancement of a people. 
Let us then cling to our sentiment for America first. Let us 
remember that New York is still the Empire State of our 
Union and that her adyancement means to-day, as it always has 
meant, the advancement of the Nation. And let us bear in mind 
that we are a practical as well as a sentimental people, and 
that the time to give the Middle West a cheap and quick pas- 
sage to the seaboard is now, so that not only New York but 
the United States will be the beneficiary for another century. 

In this sentiment the 43 Members of the New York delega- 
tion in the House have been practically unanimous. Most of 
them were surprised to find that they were not joined by Gov- 
ernor Smith in their advocacy of the all-American route from 
Lake Erie by way of Tonawanda and Olcott. In his pronounce- 
ment upon the subject, submitted fully a year after the princi- 
pal efforts had been made in behalf of the project in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, where alone it could be secured, he mentioned 
only the route from Lake Ontario to the Hudson. And his 
representative, Colonel Greene, at the hearings before the 
Board of Engineers, stated positively that Governor Smith in- 
dorsed the route between those points. Colonel Greene, how- 
ever, went further and said he did not indorse that branch 
which alone would make an all-American route possible. To 
cargo from the Hudson to Oswego and then on Ontario Lake to 
the Welland Canal and through British territory would be to 
belie the contention that an all-American canal would be an 
all-American defense. But the delegation, which voted for 
the deeper Hudson project a year before the governor's declara- 
tion, held and still holds to the sentiment of an American 
waterway to the sea through American territory with Ameri- 
can enterprise and American money for the future benefit of 
America, 

The letter of Governor Smith is as follows: 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, STATE OF NEW York, 
Albany, March 15, 1926, 
Hon. ROBERT L. Bacon, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: For more than a century and a half this coun- 
try has talked of connecting the Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean 
by a ship canal. One hundred years ago this desire was partially met 
by the construction of the old Erie Canal, and it is doubtful if any 
transportation project was ever a greater success. Up to 1883, the 
year tolls were abolished, the Erie Canal, together with its branches, 
chiefly the Oswego Canal, had repaid the State not only all it had cost 
for construction, operation, and maintenance, but it had turned in the 
handsome profit of $43,599,717 over and above these charges. What 
was of greater benefit, however, than mere dollars, the Erie Canal 
fostered the growth of that great industrial zone which, with its chain 
of cities and many factories, extends from Buffalo to Troy and on down 
the Hudson River to end at Greater New York. When the railroads 
appeared they followed this well-established trade route, so that as a 
traffic line to the west it was not only the first in point of time but 
it has remained the first in importance in this country. 

As the population of our Middle and Western States increased lake 
commerce grew in proportion, and the agitation for a deep waterway 
between our inland seas and the ocean became more pronounced. Then 
without warning came the World War and with it the necessity for 
transporting hundreds of thousands of tons of supplies from our Mid- 
dle and Western States to the Atlantic seaboard, and for the first time 
it was proven beyond dispute that our railroads were not adequate to 
meet such an emergency. 

To relieve the overburdened railroads the Federal Government hastily 
designed and built barges to be used on the New York State Barga 
Canal; and though boat operators disagree as to whether or not these 
vessels were of the proper type, none deny that they did carry many 
tons of bulk freight and that they did serve to relieve rail congestion. 

The war having clearly shown the necessity for a ship canal, both 
political parties heeded the warning and have given their promise to 
the American people that such a canal will be built. 

A ship canal, however, is not needed solely to meet emergencies; our 
five Great Lakes make up the largest body of inland waters in the 
world; the States bordering them are large in area, population, and 
production, These Lake States with the more westerly ones, North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri, now produce 
@n enormous tonnage of both agricultural and manufacturing prod- 


+ ucts, and as the years go by this output of farm and factory will surely 


increase and the demand for the cheaper water transportation to the 
markets of the world will become more insistent, 
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In the discussion of a ship canal from Lakes to ocean I shall deal 
with the subject solely as a transportation proposition divorced from 
the question of hydroelectric development, which is an entirely differ- 
ent problem, one which should stand by itself and not be permitted to 
befog the question of transportation. 

There exists three possible routes for such a canal: One from the 
east end of Lake Ontario through the St. Lawrence Valley to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and thence to the sea; a second route leaves the St. 
Lawrence River at Lake St. Francis, runs through Canadian territory 
to Lake Champlain, thence to the Hudson River and the sea. The 
third route leaves Lake Ontario at Oswego, passes through the Mo- 
howk Valley to the Hudson and thence down the Hudson to the sea. 
It is this last, the so-called American route, that I believe should be 
built. 

It is natural and proper that every American should wish the 
supremacy of American ports continued; to accomplish this a ship 
canal to the Lakes through American territory is a necessity. 

The Canadian-St. Lawrence Canals in 1900 carried only 1,309,066 
tons; In 1925 their business had increased to 6,206,988 tons. Dur- 
ing the last eight years (1918-1925) the St. Lawrence Canals carried 
14,575,180 tons of freight that originated in the United States. Every 
ton of this should have been carried on an American Canal to or 
through an American port. 

The American Canal will not only provide the cheaper water rates 
desired by our Western States, but it will make Erie, Pa.; Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Superior, Duluth, and other Lake 
cities seaports, having the shortest water route to every Atlantic port 
and to West Indies, Central and South American markets. 

I say these Lake cities will be seaports in spite of the contenton so 
often heard that ocean ships will not go to nor navigate upon the 
Lakes. The large and ever-increasing tonnage handled at Montreal 
proves that so far as the success of a ship canal to the Lakes is con- 
cerned, it is not necessary for ocean steamers to enter the Lakes at all. 
What is necessary is to provide a junction point where fresh and sait 
water tonnage may be exchanged, a port where the lighter-built Lake 
steamers may meet and transfer cargo to the ocean vessel. 

That the American route is practical from the engineering standpoint 
has been certified by the Army Engineers who recently reviewed the 
exhaustive report of the special board which surveyed and reported on 
this route in 1900. To my way of thinking, the advantages of the 
American route are so evident that only a few arguments are neces- 
sary to convince anyone not having some personal advantage to gain 
through the Canadian route that the American route is the one for this 
country at least to build. 

The distance from the Lakes to the Hudson is only 166 miles. It 
has been argued that canal navigation is too slow to meet modern 
traffic requirements, but a rate of 5 miles an hour is admitted to be 
practical on the canal proposed. This means that the actual canal 
journey can be made in 33% hours. The trip on the broad and deep- 
ened Hudson to Sandy Hook is 165 miles. Here steamers can run at 
full speed—let us say 10 miles an hour. The entire trip, then, from 
Lakes to ocean can be made in 50 hours. 

The American route runs through territory seldom troubled by fogs 
and ends at New York Harbor, where the ocean is free from the menace 
of icebergs. Finally the success of any line of transportation depends 
upon the tonnage carried; and as the American Canal will serve a 
region that per square mile produces more potential freight than any 
other territory in the country, this canal should, and in all probability 
will, carry more freight than any other inland waterway. 

To say that a ship canal to the Lakes would be an aid to our 
national defense in time of war is to state a fact as obvious as that 
rations are needed for troops. In recent letters to the chairman of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of Congress both the Secretaries of War 
and of the Navy so declared themselves. It is of small moment that, 
following the visit of certain politicians to the White House, the word- 
ing of their first letters was somewhat modified; the fact remains that 
the Secretary of War stated: 

“In the event of a great war the transportation of the agricultural 
products and raw material of the Middle West to the Atlantic seaboard 
and to the thickly populated industrial areas of the Eastern and New 
England States would impose a great burden on the railroads. The 
probable resulting congestion could be relieved by the further develop- 
ment of the waterways connecting the Great Lakes with the Hudson 
River.“ 

And the Secretary of the Navy sald: 

“Tam of the opinion that the proposed ‘all-American deeper water- 
way,’ connecting the Hudson River with the Great Lakes, would be a 
very important addition to the transportation system of the country 
and wonld be, therefore, an important asset to the national defense.” 

In my consideration of this subject, that phrase so convenient to the 
vacillating, an open mind,“ has no place, I am convinced that a ship 
canal from Lakes to sea has become a necessity to the commercial 
necds of our country; that it will some day be built is inevitable; 
that the promise of both our major parties should be kept; that the 
time to fulfill that promise is now; that the route of the American 
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canal, following the long-established line of traffic, is the best one te 
build, and that an American canal is the only one for which American 
capital should be spent. 
Very truly yours, 
ALFRED E. SHITH, 


The governor's leiter, though late, ably and clearly presents 
the case, but he fails to mention the yery essential link between 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. Therefore in acknowledging it I 
pointed out this omission: 

Marcu 23, 1926. 
Hon. ALFRED E. SMITH, 
Governor State of New York, 
Executive Mansion, Albany, N. Y. 

My Dran GOVERNOR: I acknowledge the receipt of your belated cir- 
cular letter on the subject of the all-American waterway addressed to 
the New York congressional delegation. This letter arrived after the 
evidence had all been presented to the United States Army Board of 
Engineers and after the hearings had been closed, following upon a 
year-long fight made here in Washington under the able leadership of 
Representative S. WALLACE Drursxx, chairman of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors of the House of Representatives, to whom the 
credit for this movement should be given. 

I greatly regret that it seems to have entirely escaped your attention 
that the all-American waterway from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic, 
which we of the New York delegation in Congress are fighting for, is 
that from Lake Erie and not merely that from Oswego to the Hudson 
River. 

In your letter to me you say: 

“There exist three possible routes for such a canal; one from the 
east end of Lake Ontario through the St. Lawrence Valley to the Gult 
of St. Lawrence and thence to the sea. A second route leaves the St. 
Lawrence River at St. Francis, runs through Canadian territory to 
Lake Champlain, thence to the Hudson River and the sea. The third 
route leaves Lake Ontario at Oswego, passes through the Mohawk to 
the Hudson, and thence down the Hudson to the sea. It is this last, 
the so-called American route, that I believe should be built.“ 

We of the New York delegation contended before the Board of Engi- 
neers of the Army, having the project under consideration, that there 
should be no misunderstanding about our consistency in demanding what 
would be an all-American route. In fact, Mr. Dempsey went so far as 
to state that if the Lake Erie-Tonawanda-Lockport branch were not 
constructed we should be opposed to the entire canal because it would 
not be an all-American route. For us to have urged such a route and 
then to have accepted the Welland Canal, running through British ter- 
ritory, as a part of it would have been to stultify our contention that 
an all-American canal would protect us in time of war. 

Colonel Greene, your representative at the hearing before the board, 
in harmony with your subsequent letter to me, opposed the Lake Erie 
branch. In giving his reasons, as stenographically reported, he said: 

“First the commercial reason and then the war reason, Now, the 
diplomatic reasons, and God knows nobody ever accused me of being 
a diplomat. It seems to me that if we and Canada were in partner- 
ship with a canal, Canada taking care of the Welland and the United 
States this (meaning the Lake Erie branch), it might, in fact it should, 
form a closer bond of friendship between the two nations, but that does 
not mean if we were in partnership in a canal here and one running 
there on absolute Canadian territory, that that will form any closer 
bond. Don't make any mistake about that. I am for the all-American 
route, hook, line, and sinker, but I do not see at the present time 
any necessity of building the short piece up through Niagara County. 
I may be all wrong.” 

Yes, Governor, he was all wrong. Like yourself, he was for the all- 
American route and he was against it at the same time—unknowingly, 
I have no doubt, as in your ense. After all, the important thing is for 
all New Yorkers to stand by the all-American route without regard to 
party. 

With high regard, I remain, 

Respectfully, 
Ronenr L. Bacon. 


However, let me say that the people of New York are in 
practical unanimity in their desire for the building of an all- 
American canal. And I want to point ont that the positive 
proof that it is not a New York question but a national prob- 
lem lies in the fact that in the event of a war between out- 
selves and a country other than Great Britain it would be 
impossible to use the canal through British territory for the 
sending of food supplies and troops to our military forces 
because of British neutrality. On the other hand, through the 
all-American route we should be enabled to do so. Just 100 
years ago, on June 19, 1826, Henry Clay, then Secretary of 
State, addressed a communication to Mr. Gallatin, our minis- 
ter to England, in which he said of the St. Lawrence that—- 


from the very nature of such a river it must, in respect to its naviga- 
ble uses, be considered as common to all the nations who inhabit its 
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banks, as a free gift flowing from the bounty of Heaven, intended for 
all whose lots are cast upon its borders. 


His views were not accepted by the British Government at 
the time, but in the administration of President John Tyler, 
in 1842, there was concluded what is known as the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty, Article VII of which stipulated: 

It is further agreed that the channels in the river St. Lawrence, on 
both sides of the Long Sault Islands and of Barnhart Island; the 
channels in the river Detroit, on both sides of the Island Bois Blanc, 
and between that island and both the American and Canadian shores; 
and all the several channels and passages between the varicus islands 
lying near the junction of the river St. Clair, with the lake of that 
name, shall be equally free and open to the ships, vessels, and boats 
of both parties, 


But this stipulation had nothing to do with the St. Lawrence 
River beyond the boundary of the State of New York, nor did 
it have anything to do with questions of war. Likewise in 
Article IV of the reciprocity convention of 1854, afterwards 
terminated, the following language is used: 

It is agreed that the citizens and inhabitants of the United States 
shall have the right to navigate the River St. Lawrence and the canals 
in Canada used as the means of communicating the Great Lakes and 
the Atlantic Ocean, with their vessels, boats, and crafts, as fully and 
freely as the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, subject only to the 
same tolls and other assessments as now are, or may hereafter be, 
exacted of Her Majesty's said subjects; it being understood, however, 
‘that the British Government retains the right of suspending this privi- 
lege on giving due notice thereof to the Government of the United 
States. z i 

1871, during the administration of President Grant, in a 
eats a . settlement of all differences between 
the two countries, Article XXVI provided: 

The navigation of the River St. Lawrence, ascending and descending, 
from the forty-fifth parallel of north latitude, where it ceases to form 
the boundary between the two countries, from, to, and into the sea, shall 
forever remain free and open for the purposes of commerce to the elti- 
zens of the United States, subjct to any laws and regulations of Great 
Britain, or of the Dominion of Canada, not inconsistent with such privi- 
lege of free navigation. 


In Article I of the treaty of 1909 between Great Britain and 
the United States, practically the same language is used, as 
follows: 

The high contracting parties agree that the navigation of all navi- 
gable boundary waters shall forever continue free and open for the 
purposes of commerce to the inhabitants and to the ships, vessels, and 
boats of both countries equally, subject, however, to any laws and regu- 
lations of either country, within its own territory not inconsistent 
with such privilege of free navigation, and applying equally and with- 
out discrimination to the inhabitants, ships, vessels, and boats of both 
countries, 


Again I call attention to the fact that these stipulations 
provide only for times of peace and for the immediate boun- 
dary between the two countries in war, of course, neutrality 
would preclude the sending of our troops on vessels through 
the St. Lawrence. Furthermore, we should be unable to trans- 
port through it our supplies. Not even food could pass through. 
On this class of contraband I quote an opinion of Mr. Justice 
Story, rendered in 1816, as follows: 

If destined for the ordinary use of life in the enemy's country, they 
are not, in general, contraband; but it is otherwise if destined for 
military use. Hence, if destined for the army or navy of the enemy, 
or for his ports of naval or military equipment, they are deemed 
contraband. 


During a discussion between the United States and Great 
Britain as to the treatment of provisions in the Boer War, 
Lord Salisbury declared that— 2 


foodstuffs with a hostile destination can be considered contraband 
of war only if they are supplies for the enemy's forces. It is not 
sufficient that they are capable of being so used; it must be shown 
that this was in fact their destination at the time of the seizure. 


The declaration of London of 1909 enumerated articles as 
absolute contraband, conditional contraband and those not to 
be declared contraband. Foodstuffs were placed in the class 
of conditional contraband. According to Article XXXIII, they 
were liable to seizure if shown to be destined for the use of 
the armed forces of a government department of the enemy 
state. It is clear, then, that in the event of a war between 
ourselyes and a country other than Great Britain we could 
not use the canal and that therefore a canal built entirely 
within our own territory would be a military advantage. Nor 
could an agreement with Great Britain contravene international 
law. But there remains the question of a possible war with 
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Great Britain. This contingency seems so remote as to be 
almost entirely negligible. However, it is of the highest im- 
portance in military defense to consider every possibility. On 


this point I wish to quote the learned work on international 
law by Charles Cheney Hyde. He says: 


A number of States, such, for example, as those whose territories 
are traversed or separated by an international river, may profess con- 
cern as to conditions of navigation in time of contllet, and conclude 
an agreement designed to protect the stream and its establishments 
should war ensue. Upon its outbreak, if the contracting States are 
aligned as opposing belligerents, there is likely to be a sharp conflict 
of interest with respect to the proper uses of the river, and one so 
vital as to encourage disregard of the compact by that party which 
would suffer a relative strategic detriment should it observe the re- 
straints imposed. The danger of contempt for the arrangement is 
shown to be proportional to the opportunity which it leaves open to 
any contracting belligerent party to utilize the stream for a military 
end. An agreement imposing a duty to protect merely the works 
and establishments pertaining to navigation offers a frail bond of re- 
straint. Nor are provisions devised to localize hostilities by forbid- 
ding their commission in close proximity to or in the very path of 
belligerent operations likely to prove a real deterrent. 


Indeed, such a contingency was foreseen as long ago as 
1862, when, in a report from the House Committee on Military 
Affairs, Representative Francis P, Blair, its chairman, said: 


To defend the northern frontier the United States should be able to 
place a strong fleet on the Lakes as soon as an opponent. We 
should have adequate means of transportation at command to be able 
to speedily concentrate on the St. Lawrence a force of acknowledged 
competency to take possession of the canal and of Montreal and hold 
them. The possession by the United States of the outlets of Lake 
Ontario and of Montreal and its communications would cut off all 
supplies from the Canadians, and leave them to an unsupported and 
hopeless conflict with all our forces. Such a conflict would be neither 
protracted nor dangerous. 


He continues with the alternative: 


Can the United States have a navigable channel from the ocean to 
the Lakes of an equal value with that possessed by Great Britain? 
Undoubtedly; and a better one. The Erie and Hudson Canal can 
readily be so enlarged as to allow of the passage of a vessel of 1,500 
or even of 2,000 tons burden. When completed, a vessel could 
enter Lake Erie sooner from New York Harbor than from the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence and without the delay and danger arising from 
rapids, rocks, and ice, * * » A canal around Niagara Falls can 
be readily bullt of any desirable capacity, Neither of these channels 
would be within reach of British guns, whereas a right to plant 
American guns upon the banks of the St. Lawrence, the only British 
channel to the Lakes, belongs to the United States. 


I go so far as to say that a joint participation by the United 
States in the building of a canal through Canada would be a 
source of misunderstanding between the two peoples. We have 
proof positive of this in the policy of the British Government 
in protesting against discrimination by the United States in 
favor of its own vessels in the payment of tolls through the 
Panama Canal. How much more logical, then, would be the 
appeal of the British Government that the United States revise 
its coastwise shipping laws in such a way as to enable British 
vessels to share in their advantages. In other words, only 
American vessels may now ply from American port to Ameri- 
can port. Great Britain would seek to amend our laws so as 
to permit her vessels to ply from American Lake ports to 
American ocean ports on equal terms with our vessels. On the 
other hand, by the building of an all-American waterway across 
the State of New York, the advantages of our coastwise ship- 
ping laws to American shipping would be extended by many 
hundreds of miles in distance as well as vastly in volume. 
This boon to American shipping should not be denied because 
of overzealousness for a foreign waterway. 

The United States, it seems to me, should keep within her- 
self the means by which she has grown to greatness. Her 
people must realize that the time is coming when congestion 
of traffic will be much greater than now. And in relieving 
that congestion the American Congress should bear in mind 
the strictly American policy that has protected us in the past 
and alone will do so in the future. An all-American canal will, 
in the words of the Constitution, “provide for the common 
defense and promote the general welfare.” 


PLAN PROPOSING CONGRESSIONAL MACHINERY FOR THE SOLUTION 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on House Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 20, introduced by me on yesterday and relating to 
farm relief, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on House 
Concurrent Resolution 20. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I have just introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution No, 20, providing for the creation of a 
congressional cooperative agriculture conference for the pur- 
pose of suggesting a permanent policy for agricultural relief 
and preparing and proposing legislation to carry such policy 
into effect. 

The text of the resolution is as follows: 


Concurrent resolution 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That for the best interests of all the people of the United States it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress to promote the intelli- 
gent and orderly marketing of agricultural commodities in domestic 
and foreign markets; to encourage the organization of the producers of 
agricultural commodities into cooperative associations; to prevent 
speculation and waste in the marketing of agricultural commodities; 
and eliminate, as far as possible, the effect of world prices upon the 
prices of the entire domestic production of basic agricultural com- 
modities by providing for the disposition of the domestle surplus of 
such basic agricultural commodities, 

Src, 2. The agricultural problem is one which affects directly every 
citizen as well as every group of our people, and affects directly or 
indirectly every interest and institution of the Republic. In seeking a 
solution and in providing relief for agriculture all our people, indi- 
vidually and in groups, and all our interests and institutions must be 
taken into consideration, to the end that no avoidable injury and no 
injustice may be done any citizen or group of citizens or any interest 
or institution or group of interests or institutions, 

The taking away from any citizen or group of citizens, interest, or 
institutions, or group of such interests or institutions, of any special 
privilege or privileges now held by them shall not be construed to be 
an injury or injustice to those being divested of such special privileges. 
Nor shall the granting of special privileges to agriculture in harmony 
and commensurate with special privilege now enjoyed by other groups, 
classes, interests, and institutions be construed to be either an injury 
or an injustice to such groups, classes, interests, and institutions. 

Sec. 3. To the end that the policy declared in section 1 hereof may 
be carried out in accordance with the principles set forth in section 2 
a special joint subcommittee is hereby created, to consist of five mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Agriculture and five members of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to be appointed by the 
respective chairmen of sald committees. 

Src. 4. The special joint subcommittee is hereby authorized and 
directed to organize immediately, and when organized to prepare a 
list of recognized farm organizations and to extend formal inyitation 
to such organizations requesting each such recognized farm organiza- 
tion to select and commission a delegate to meet with the special joint 
subcommittee, and upon call such delegates, selected as herein provided, 
shall assemble at such place as may be designated by such special 
joint subcommittee, and such delegates, when meeting with such special 
joint subcommittee, shall constitute a congressional cooperative agri- 
cultural conference. 

Sec. 5. The said special joint subcommittee when joined by, and 
sitting with, the delegates selected as herein provided, and forming 
the congressional cooperative agricultural conference, is authorized 


. and directed to continue to hold hearings within its discretion, to sit 


in Washington or any other convenient place, and report, during the 
first week of the second session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, by bill, its 
recommendations for the benefit of agriculture and agricultural inter- 
ests. The said special joint subcommittee is hereby authorized to 
administer oaths, to send for persons and papers, to appoint the neces- 
sary clerks, accountants, experts, stenographers, and legal assistants, 
and the expenses attendant upon the work of said special joint sub- 
committee shall be pald one-half from the contingent fund of the 
Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, upon voucher of its chairman: Provided, That the members 
of such special joint subcommittee shall receive no extra per diem 
for their services: And provided further, That the delegates selected 
and serving shall receive their actual and necessary expenses, including 
traveling and subsistence. 

Sge. 6. All departments, agents, representatives, and employees of 
the Government shall be subject to call for the furnishing of assistance 
and information to such conference. 

Sec. 7. The special joint subcommittee shall have the power to make 
rules and regulations to carry out the intent of this resolution. 

The basis of this resolution and the reasons for its introduc- 
tion are as follows: 

Agriculture is in distress and needs relief. 

Hearings have and are now being held, but the prospects for 
reaching a satisfactory solution and agreeing upon a bill at 
this session are practically hopeless, 
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Farmers and their friends have not and do not give promise 
of coming to an agreement in time for favorable action of the 
Congress at this session. 

The Agriculture Committees of the House and of the Senate, 
in the absence of an agreement among the farmers and their 
tiga will be unable to agree upon a bill to report at this 

e. 

Although extensive hearings have been held, it is doubtful 
if any bill prepared and recommended by the committee would 
have the unanimous support of the farmers, their organizations, 
and friends, 

With the information at hand it is doubtful if a satisfactory 
bill can be prepared; or if such a bill were suggested, it is 
doubtful is anyone now working on the problem would be able 
to recognize its merits and at the same time be able to con- 
vince the friends of agriculture and the Congress that such a 
bill would bring about the relief hoped for. 

If the foregoing statements and conclusions are correct, or 
approximately correct, it must be apparent that no satisfactory 
farm relief legislation can possibly be enacted at this session. 

The farmers of the country—some 40,000,000 of them—are 
looking to the Congress for aid. They are, in the main, un- 
organized. They are not able to get together and to solve the 
problem of their approaching bankruptcy; hence the duty 
and the responsibility is upon their Representatives to continue 
this work until a solution is found and relief is granted. 

To the end that the hearings already had and the work 
already done may not be lost, my resolution, if agreed to, will 
bring about the following results: 

1. It will provide efficient congressional machinery and set 
same in immediate and continuous action, in an effort to solve 
the agricultural problem. 

2. It will provide a special joint subcommittee of Congress to 
continue the work now well under way. 

8. It will provide an effective means of organizing the farm- 
ers and stimulating those already organized by giving them 
direct representation and contact with the Congress in working 
out a solution of their problem. 

4. The plan proposed would interest all farmers, would edu- 
cate all farmers, would give hope to all the farmers, and in the 
end would be participated in by farmers generally, so that 
when a bill is finally prepared, agreed to, and introduced in 
Congress, the organized farmers of the country, supported by 
those unorganized, would be behind such proposed bill, and 
with such an organization sponsoring the legislation the bill 
would be speedily enacted into law. 

5. The plan provides for the cooperation of every possible 
agricultural interest with the Congress in the task assigned. 
The delegates, or representatives, will not be appointed by the 
President, nor by the Secretary of Agriculture, but will be 
moes and commissioned by the farmers’ organizations them- 

ves. 

6. The plan commits the Congress to the solution of the agri- 
cultural problem. It organizes and starts governmental ma- 
chinery in working out agricultural relief. It places the Gov- 
ernment behind this movement. It provides that the Govern- 
ment shall bear the expenses of the delegates in attending the 
congressional cooperative agricultural conference, 

T. The plan further provides that, in addition to securing the 
best talent selected by the farmers themselyes, the Government 
will provide the best expert advice, clerical assistance, and 
legal help that the country affords. 

8. It would be my suggestion and recommendation that the 
conference secure the services, if possible, of Mr. Donald Rich- 
burg, an attorney at Chicago, to assist the committee and the 
conference in working out a solution to this problem. Mr. 
Richburg, if employed, would bring to the conference a reputa- 
tion of having solved the railway labor problem, and his knowl- 
edge of law, his knowledge of finance, of transportation, of 
industry, and of labor, and their relation to each other, and 
the relation of each to agriculture, would be invaluable to the 
committee in assisting in the work at hand. 

9. The most important point in the plan proposed, in my 
opinion, is the opportunity of getting the bill, when agreed 
upon, before the farmers and the people of the country. Each 
special delegate, representing a farth organization, on returning 
to his organization, would be able to thoroughly explain the 
bill to his membership, and through all the delegates practically 
all the farmers in the country would be advised of the plan 
and the merits of the proposed legislation. 

With a firm resolve to succeed, with the most capable minds 
set to the task, with the resources of the Government behind 
the movement, agriculture as an honorable, respectable, and 
prosperous occupation can and will be saved, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—ADDITION 
OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS TO THE HAYDEN NATIONAL FOREST 
IN THE STATE OF COLORADO (H. DOG. 293) 

The Speaker laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read end, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and ordered printed. 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the request contained in the resolution 
adopted by the National Forest Reservation Commission at its 
meeting of March 31, 1926, I transmit for appropriate action 
by the Congress a copy of the resolution in question, and a 
copy of the letter from the Secretary of Agriculture referred 
to therein, both relating to the proposed addition of certain 
public lands to the Hayden National Forest in the State of 
Colorado, 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

Tue Warre Houser, April 7, 1926. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—ADDITION 
OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS TO THE PAYETTE NATIONAL FOREST 
IN THE STATE OF IDAHO (H. DOC, 294) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands and ordered printed: 
ho the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the request contained in the resolution 

adopted by the National Forest Reservation Commission at 

its meeting of March 31, 1926, I transmit for appropriate ac- 

tion by the Congress a copy of the resolution in question, and a 

copy of the letter from the Acting Secretary of Agriculture 

referred to therein, both relating to the proposed addition of 
certain public lands to the Payette National Forest in the 

State of Idaho, 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THe Warre House, April 7, 1926. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leaye of absence was granted to Mr. 
HowaRrn for three days, on account of important business. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills and joint resolution of the following titles, when the 
Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 185. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire land and erect a monument on the site of the 
battle with the Sioux Indians in which the commands of 
Major Reno and Major Benteen were engaged. . 

H. R. 186. An act authorizing the payment of tuition of 
Crow Indian children attending Montana State public schools, 

H. R. 290. Au act to amend section 99 of the act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, and the 
amendment to said act approved July 17, 1916 (39 Stat. L. 
ch, 248). 

H. R. 1827. An act for the relief of Frank Rector. 

H. R. 9455. An act to dedicate as a public thoroughfare a 
narrow strip of land owned by the United States in Bards- 
town, Ky. 

II. R. 3921. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
enter into an agreement with the Clarendon Community Sewer- 
age Co., granting it a right of way for a trunk-line sewer 
through the Fort Myer. Military Reservation and across the 
military highways in Arlington County, Va., and to connect 
with the sewer line serving such reservation. 

H. R. 3953. An act to authorize a departure from the rec- 
tangular system of surveys of homestead claims in Alaska, 
and for other purposes. 

H. R. 3996. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to 
convey certain portions of the military reservation of Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to the city of San Antonio, Bexar County, 
Tex., for street purposes. 

II. R. 4505. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to per- 
mit the delivery of water from the Washington Aqueduct 
pumping station to the Arlington County sanitary district. 

II. R. 4884. An act for the relief of Walter L. Watkins, alias 
Harry Austin. 

H. R. 5010. An act to provide for the payment of the retired 
members of the police and fire departments of the District of 
Columbia the balance of retirement pay past due to them but 
unpaid from January 1, 1911, to July 30, 1915. 

II. R. 5961. An act granting certain public lands to the city 
of Stockton, Calif., for flood control, and for other purposes, 
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H. R. 6117. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the President of the United States to locate, construct, 
and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 12, 1914. 

H. R. 6244. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exchange the present Federal building and site in the city 
of Rutland, Vt., for the so-called memorial building and site in 
said city. 

H, R. 6260. An act to convey to the city of Baltimore, Md., 
certain Government property. 

H. R. 7086. An act providing for repairs, improvements, and 
new buildings at the Seneca Indian School at Wyandotte, Okla, 

II. R. 6261. An act to authorize the exportation from the 
State or Territory of timber lawfully cut on any national forest 
or on the public lands; 

H. R. 7178. An act authorizing the sale of certain abandoned 
tracts of land and buildings; f 

H. R. 7848. An act for the relief of Joseph F. Becker; 

H. R. 8129. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to cooperate with the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington in allocation of the waters of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes, and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor; 

H. R. 7616. An act to amend section 89 of chapter 5 of the 
Judiciary Code of the United States; 

H. R. 8184. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to purchase certain land in California to be added to the 
Cahuilla Indian Reservation, and authorizing an appropriation 
of funds therefor; 

S. 3547. An act to change the title of Deputy Assistant Treas- 
urer of the United States to Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States; and 

S. J. Res. 58. Joint resolution authorizing the Librarian of 
Congress to return to Solomon’s Lodge, No. 1, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, of Georgia, the minute book of the Savannah 
(Ga.) Masonie Lodge. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 40 
minutes p, m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 8, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentatiye list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for April 8, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

Agricultural relief legislation. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal reserve 
act, as amended, to provide for the stabilization of the price 
level for commodities in general (H. R. 7895). 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.15 a. m.) 

Providing that the United States pay her proportionate share 
of the expenses incurred at any official conference, interchange, 
or committee held under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
its council or assembly, to which conference, committee, or 
interchange the United States shall send her duly accredited 
representative (H. J. Res. 115). 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Legislation relative to labor disputes in the coal-mining 
industry. 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To provide further for the national defense by coordinating 
the Army and the Navy (H. R. 10248). 

To constitute a council of national defense (H. R. 10982). 
To provide for a council of national defense (H. R. 10985). 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide compensation for employees injured and de- 
pendents of employees killed in certain maritime employments, 
and providing for administration by the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission (H. R. 9498). 
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COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide for the payment of the awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, the payment of certain claims of German 
nationals against the United States, and the return to German 
nationals of property held by the Alien Property Custodian 
(H. R. 10820). ? 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9636. 
A bill to provide for the inspection of the battie field of Pea 
Ridge, Ark. ; without amendment (Rept. No. 787). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6246. 
A bill to establish a national military park at the battle field 
of Stones River, Tenn.; without amendment (Rept. No. 788). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. BACON: Committee on the Library. S. 957. An act for 
the purchase of the Oldroyd collection of Lincoln relics; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 789). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 830. 
A bill for the relief of John Jakes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 785). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5071. 
A bill for the relief of Thomas M. Ross; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 786). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11015) for 
the relief of John Bowie, and the same was referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 11081) to amend an act 
regulating the height of buildings in the District of Columbia, 
approved June 1, 1910; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11082) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Board of County Commissioners of 
Trumbull County, Ohio, to construct an overhead viaduct across 
the Mahoning River at Girard, Trumbull County, Ohio; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 11083) to provide a 1-cent 
postage rate on local letters and expedite the handling of that 
class of mail matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11084) to amend the act of February 28, 
1925, fixing the compensation of fourth-class postmasters; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH (by request): A bill (H. R. 11085) to amend 
section 164 of the Judicial Code with reference to calls of the 
Court of Claims on the departments for information; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 11086) authorizing an ap- 
propriation for the development and maintenance of the Pan- 
handle Agricultural and Mechanical College at Goodwell, Okla.; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 11087) authorizing 
certain dredging and filling in the vicinity of the Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds, Maryland; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11088) to 
amend section 83 of the Judicial Code, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R, 11089) granting a right of 
way to the county of Imperial, State of California, over cer- 
tain public lands for highway purposes; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mrs. ROGERS; A bill (H. R, 11090) authorizing appro- 
priations for construction at military posts, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. SEARS of Florida: Concurrent resolution (H. Con, 
Res. 21) authorizing printing of soil surveys of Orange County, 
Fla.; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Resolution (H. Res. 208) to provide for 
the consideration of the bill H. R. 3890, entitled “A bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish a national 
1 4 and for other purposes“; to the Committee on 

ules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 209) to provide for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 358, entitled “A bill authorizing the 
President to require the United States Sugar Equalization 
Board (Inc.) to adjust a transaction relating to 3,500 tons of 
sugar imported from the Argentine Republic”; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 11091) to provide for an ex- 
amination and survey of waters at the south end of Tangier 
Island, Accomac County, Va., from the foot of county road on 
said island to the deep waters of Tangier Sound with a view 
to providing a channel of adequate width and depth; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 11092) granting a pension 
to James F. Lyons; to the Committee on Pensions. j 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 11093) granting an increase 
of pension to Laura R. Ladd; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 11094) for the relief of Capt. 
F. J. Baker and Capt. George W. Rees, United States Army; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 11095) granting an 
increase of pension to Diana W. Samson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 11096) granting a pen- 
— 5 to Sarah W. Graves; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 11097) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henrietta J. Gray; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 11098) for the relief of Fred 
Kaser; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 11099) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah J. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD; A bin (H. R. 11100) grant- 
ing a pension to Mina Parlette Guckes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 11101) to authorize the pay- 
ment of certain expenses and disbursements incurred by Wil- 
liam A. Brown, William K. Kennedy, and the city of Manila, 
P. I.; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 11102) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia E. Green; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11103) granting 
a pension to Mary Alice Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 11104) granting an increase 
of pension to Laura L. May; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11105) for the 
relief of Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 11106) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie Shields; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11107) granting an increase of pension to 
Flora L. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11108) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Warden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11109) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen McKinty ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 11110) for the relief of George 
Caldwell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


f 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows : 

1681. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Gillette Safety Razor 
Co., export department, George H. Falyey, manager, Boston, 
Mass., recommending the establishment of a free port in Bos- 
ton, Mass.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
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1682. By Mr. HARE: Memorial of Darian Baptist Church, 
of Aiken County, S. C.; Stafford Baptist Church, Furman, 
S. C.; Hampton Baptist Church, of Hampton, S. C.; and First 
Baptist Church of Aiken, S. C., all indorsing House Joint 
Resolution 159, proposing a constitutional amendment to pro- 
hibit appropriations for sectarian purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1683. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition from automobile deal- 
ers of San Angelo, Tex., protesting against bill making it un- 
lawful for anyone to purchase motor vehicles without receiving 
abstract of title from seller; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1684. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of the Slovene National Ben- 
efit Society, in opposition to the Aswell bill, providing for the 
registering of aliens; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

1685. By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Arlington County, Va., and Washington, D. C., opposing 
compulsory Sunday observance; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

1686. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of E. F. 
Dinkler, M. D., 231 Covert Street, Brooklyn, N. X., favoring 

mendment to the Mills bill, for the return of former enemy 
Alien property; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

687. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, opposing Senate bill 2808, for the appointment of 
additional membership of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1688. Also, petition of the General Brokers’ Association of 
Metropolitan District (Inc.), of New York City, in favor of the 
Underhill bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1689. Also, petition of the Fire, Marine, and Liability Brok- 
ers’ Association of the city of New York, opposing the Fitz- 
gerald bill (H. R. 487); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


SENATE 
Tnonspax, April &, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 5, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

uorum. 
f The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 
Shep 


Ashurst Ferris La Follette pard 
Bayard Fess Lenroot Shipstead 
Bingham Fletcher McKellar Smith 
Blease Frazier McMaster Smoot 
Borah rge MeNar Stanfield 
Bratton Gillett Mayfield Stephens 
Broussaré Glass Metcalf anson 
Bruce Goff Moses Trammell 
Butler Gooding Neely Tyson 
Cameron Greene Norbeck Wadsworth 
Capper Hale Norris alsh 
Copeland Harreld e Warren 
Couzens arris die Watson 
Cummins Heflin Overman Weller 
Curtis Howell Pepper Whee 
Dale Johnson Phipps Williams 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Pine Willis 
Edge Jones, Wash. Pittman 

Edwards Kendrick Reed, Pa. 

Fernald Keyes Sackett 


Mr. BROUSSARD. I desire to announce that my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RAN s DELL J. is unavoid- 
ably absent. I ask that-this announcement may stand for the 
day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
GRAZING IN NATIONAL FORESTS AND ON PUBLIO DOMAIN 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed 
in the Record a very able and instructive article on the prob- 
lem of grazing in the national forests and on the public domain, 
by the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD]. The 
article appeared in the National Spectator, in the issue of 


April 10, 1926. n 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The article is as follows: 
Tnn RIGHTS OF THE SHEBHREDS—Derinite STATUS FoR Pusiic-Lanp 
GRAZING VITAL TO PROSPERITY OF WEST 
By Hon, ROBERT N. STANFIELD, United States Senator from Oregon 
GRASS 


“ Next in importance to the divine profusion of water, light, and air, 
those three physical facts which render existence possible, may be 
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reckoned the universal beneficence of grass. Lying in the sunshine 
among the buttercups and dandelions of May, scarcely higher in intel- 
ligence than those minute tenants of that mimie wilderness, our earliest 
recollections are of grass, and when the fitful fever is ended and the 
foolish wrangle of the market and the forum is closed, grass heals 
over the scar which our descent into the bosom of the earth has made, 
and the carpet of the infant becomes the blanket of the dead. 


“Banished from the thoroughfares and fields, it bides its time to 
return, and when the vigilance is relaxed or the dynasty has perished, it 
silently resumes the throne from which it has been expelled but which 
it never abdicates. It bears no blazonry of bloom to charm the senses 
with fragrance or splendor, but its homely hue is more enchanting than 
the lily or the rose. It yields no fruit in earth or air, yet should its 
harvest fail for a single year famine would depopulate the world.“ 
(These were the words of John J. Ingalls.) 

The grazing industry Is as old as man, The calling of the flock- 
masters is ancient and honorable. The industry began in America 
with the establishment of our first Colonies. Domestic animals were 
Imported In the sixteenth century and were permitted to range adja- 
cent to the settlements and as far into the woods as they could and 
yet be protected from depredation and predatory animals. 

The range livestock industry contributed materially to the develop- 
ment and prosperity of the Colonies and was carried on most ex- 
tensively in parts of Pennsylvania, Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia. 

The cowboy of the colonial range is said to have been as adept with 
horse and lariat as the modern “ buckaroo” of the 10-quart hat and 
hairy “ chaps.” 

In the Eastern States the livestock industry made continuous growth 
but was gradually relegated to the fields as settlement extended, and 
the range industry was continually crowded westward and came into 
existence as we know it to-day in the Missouri River country. From 
this section it continually retreated westward to the 11 Western 
States, where it will doubtless be perpetuated. 

Domestic livestock was brought by early settlers to the extreme 
southwestern portion of our country about the time of the establish- 
ment of the Atlantic coast colonies, and the range flocks expanded from 
that section to mingle with those migrating from the East. 

The public has consumed many stories concerning the character and 
habits of the men engaged in this great industry. These stories, 
in the main, represent no more of fact than the so-called“ western“ of 
the modern movie, but they have made a lasting impression upon the 
mind of the “consumer.” These stories have pictured the western 
man as reckless and ruthless, and this characterization has come 
to be applied especially to men engaged in the livestock industry. 

No other branch of agriculture requires more constant or intelligent 
application than the raising of livestock. The production of a market- 
able animal can only be accomplished through painstaking effort and 
care, and is, in fact, as prosaic as any kindred pursuit. 

The public domain of the United States, as the “ public lands“ have 
always been known, was acquired by the Government by treaty, con- 
quest, cession by States, and by purchase, The actual public domain 
originally embraced 1,818,464,522 acres. This vast dominion extended 
from the headwaters of the Ohio River to the Pacific Ocean and was 
used for grazing, without regulation or interference, throughout the 
first hundred years of our national existence. During this period 
land settlement was encouraged and private acquisition stimulated by 
the enactment of laws calculated to make private ownership attractive. 
Sale prices were reduced from time to time and donation and home- 
stead claims provided in the effort to pass title to the individual and 
to the tax rolls of the States. 

Under this stimulus the area of the public domain was reduced by 
leaps and bounds and its boundary line driven westward with the 
Indian, and the range industry into and beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
To-day we have 180,000,000 acres left in the unreserved and unoccu- 
pied public domain and approximately 157,000,000 acres within the 
forest reserves. Most of this remaining area lies within the boundaries 
of 11 Western States. 

The cost of the public domain of the United States, through purchase 
and cession, was $88,157,389.98. The reserved areas and resources of 
the national forests, mostly within the 11 States of the far West, have 
Tecently been appraised at more than $1,000,000,000, a sum several 
times greater than the original purchase price of the entire public 
domain, and payments made to the American Indians under treaties 
and annuities provided for peaceable surrender of their occupancy 
title of lands to the Government. 

Upon about 90,000,000 acres of the national-forest area the grazing 
of livestock is an important industry. This industry also utilizes a 
large portion of the remaining unreserved public domain, and it is the 
question of the use of these remaining public lands, reserved and un- 
reserved, that confronts the people of the far West to-day. Grazing 
upon this area is one of the principal industries of the remaining 11 
“ public-land ” States. 

The annual revenue to these States from the range livestock industry 
is estimated at not less than $250,000,000. Upon this revenue asso- 
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ciated industries are so dependent that an impairment of the investment 
values or a reduction in its cash return is immediately reflected in 
every line of business activity. The money detived from the sale of 
livestock and livestock products goes Into every local channel. To the 
doctor, the merchant, the lawyer, and the publisher, and to the main- 
tenance of State and local government. The destruction of this industry 
would so impair the economic structure of these States that other 
industries would follow in its wake. 

Theodore Roosevelt, under authority of Congress, withdrew vast 
areas in the mountainous regions of the West for the preservation of the 
forests and protection of the source of water supply. This action was 
in the national interest, and its result will be lasting and beneficial to 
the East and West alike. It has often been alleged that the creation 
of the national forests and the program for the conservation of our natu- 
ral resources mef*with violent opposition from the people of the West. 

Such reports have been highly colored, and are without foundation in 
fact. There was no opposition to true conservation, and there is none 
to-day. The West believes in conservation, constructive conservation— 
conservation with use, conservation without waste. Many thinking 
men of the West were alarmed by the possibilities of a complete change 
in the national land policy under which the country had grown strong, 
great, and prosperous, They believed that the policy which had so 
wisely been applied to the lands and the natural resources of the East 
should be continued. They were not opposed to conservation, but did 
oppose the exploitation of the natural resources of any State for the 
benefit of the Nation at large. Western men oppose a policy that re- 
gards and administers the public lands as the asset of the Federal 
Government to the detriment of the States wherein they lie. No such 
policy was ever applied to lands in other than the remaining 11 
“ public-lands ” States. 

Forage is an inexhaustible and valuable resource. Grazing lands of 
the forest areas in the western part of the United States produce a 
greater abundance of grazing and other forage plants to-day than they 
did at the time the earliest settlers entered the territory. The area 
known as the “ Union Pacific lease,” a strip of grazing land 40 miles 
in width, extending across the greater part of the State of Wyoming, 
controlled and administered exclusively by stockmen and grazed by 
sheep for almost half a century, produced more pasture in the summer 
of 1925 than ever before. Grazing areas in the Old World which have 
been in continuous use for 2,000 years have not decreased in their 
carrying capacity of livestock. 

Grazing, the first and oldest of our agricultural pursuits, has never 
been recognized by the Congress of the United States. Our courts bave 
said that the flockmaster occupied the public domain and forest area 
merely by sufferance, The stockman now asks that there be a recog- 
nition, definition, and protection of the right to graze written into law. 
He believes that the grazing resources of the national forests and other 
public lands have a definite place among other resources of the West 
and should be regulated in the same sane, sensible, and dispassionate 
manner as every other resource, keeping always in mind the primary 
purposes for which the national forests were created. 

This problem concerns not only the people of the West but, to a 
material degree, the public welfare of the entire country, There is an 
actual necessity for a careful analysis of the question, to the end that 
justice may be done this great industry and that the result shall be 
for the best interests of the country at large. 

The people of the West engaged in the production of horses, cattle, 
and sheep upon the public domain have at times had misunderstand- 
ings. These they have amicably settled among themselves and have 
jointly and through their national organizations recommended to Con- 
gress the enactment of a law which would in substance recognize the 
grazing use upon the forests and unreserved public domain and insure 
to them the benefits of careful husbandry of the ranges upon a fee 
basis that would not impair the investment value in their privately 
owned and dependent real estate, which is to-day assessed for the 
maintenance of State and local governments at a value arrived at by 
the absorption, to a large degree, of the value of the range use. 

They also ask that some cooperative agency or board be established 
to hear and decide questions appealed from any administrative officer 
or supervisor, subject to the final review of the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture or the Interior. 

The livestock interests substantially establish the claim that some 
legal right and definite tenure must be provided to furnish sufficient 
stabilization to permit the profitable continuation of the range 
industry. 

To provide the necessary relief for this great industry and to insure 
the continuation of the use and uses heretofore permitted, the Senate 
Public Lands Committee directed the preparation of the draft of a bill 
designed to procure the enactment into law of the basic principles 
underlying the grazing use of Government lands as determined by 20 
years of actual experience and regulation upon the forest reserves, 
together with provisions for local control of the unreserved areas by 
the present residents and users of these lands. 

This draft met with violent opposition, for the most part, from 
people who had not even read a copy of the proposed law—well-mean- 
ing people, possessed of neither a knowledge of the subject nor a prac- 
tical conception of the great forest areas and their resources, 
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Secretaries Jardine and Work and Chief Forester William B. Greeley 
analyzed the provisions of the proposed bill and gave constructive 
criticism, also making recommendations concerning the proposed legis- 
lation. These men have always recognized the necessity of providing 
a definite legal status for the range use, Contrary to published re- 
ports, they have always regarded the successful continuation of this 
industry as an economic necessity. and to that end we have labored 
together and redrafted this bill to adequately protect the resources for 
which the forests were primarily created, and at the same time lend 
to this great arm of agriculture sufficient stabilization to assure the 
successful continuation thereof. 

This bill carries out the promise of Forester Greeley to the livestock 
industry, and, at the same time, safeguards, to a degree that should 
satisfy the most ardent, theoretical conservationist, every other re- 
source of the withdrawn areas by subordinating grazing to the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources, the protection, development, and utiliza- 
tion of the forests, the protection, development, and utilization of the 
water resources, to the use of these lands for farming, either with or 
without irrigation, and to the protection, development, and utilization 
of such other resources as may, in the judgment of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, be of greater benefit to the public, 

The application of the provisions of the redraft to the unreserved 
lands provides for the creation of grazing districts only upon the elec. 
tion of the majority of the grazing users of the area involved, a 
makes special recognition of the use right in the resident and owner 
of the dependent properties lying within the areas affected. 

Secretary Jardine has always regarded the question as one involving 
national economics and, in commenting upon the redrafted ( bill, 
said: “ The enactment of this bill is recommended by the Chief of the 
Forest Service, and in that recommendation I concur. I am confident 
that it fully safeguards the principles of conservation in reaffirming the 
primary purposes of the national forest with respect to timber produc- 
tion and watershed protection and making the use of their forage re- 
sources subordinate to these and to other more important uses. 

“At the same time I believe that this bill will promote stability in 
the livestock industry of the West and in the agriculture dependent 
upon it. Such stability should be afforded to the extent that it will 
not impair the primary resources of the national forests, Its beneficial 
effects will, in my judgment, not be limited to the Western States but 
will extend broadly to the agricultural interests of other sections, and 
specifically to portions of the Middle West where livestock from the 
western ranges is extensively fattened for market.” 

Secretary Work, in transmitting his approval of the bill as redrafted, 
said: “In my opinion it is a constructive measure which will result 
in definite and positive benefit to the livestock industry. At the same 
time it will tend to stop overgrazing and destruction of forage on the 
public lands, protect and improve these resources, permitting their use 
under proper regulation by both the small and large livestock grower. 

“Under its terms the laws relating to the development of the min- 
eral and water resources, and practically all of the other public land 
laws, except those which deal with land primarily grazing in char- 
acter, are continued in full force and effect.” 

With the removal of the human element from the question of graz- 
ing, this use of public lands has assumed its proper place among 
the users of our natural resources, and the problem may no longer 
be referred to as a personal controversy, The wild and unjust 
rumors concerning this question have been answered, and all undue 
alarm and fears caused thereby have been allayed by the action of the 
Departments of Agriculture and of the Interior. 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, as a member of the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Public Lands Committee, of which the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] is chairman, I have 
studied this question carefully and gave a large part of 
my time to the hearings before our subcommittee in the public- 
land States in the West last summer and in Washington this 
winter, at which we have had representatives of practically all 
of the livestock men of these public-land States before us. The 
hearings are interesting and voluminous. The result of this 
work is the amended Stanfield grazing bill (S. 2584), which has 
the approyal of the Secretaries of the Interior and Agriculture, 
the United States Forest Service, the American National Live- 
stock Association, and the National Wool Growers’ Association, 

In this connection I also ask to have printed in the Recorp 


a letter from Mr. A. F. Potter to Mr. F. R. Marshall, secretary 


of the National Wool Growers’ Association, regarding the ques- 
tion of grazing legislation, as expressed in the amended Stan- 
field grazing bill (S. 2584) reported to the Senate favorably 
by the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys on March 31, 
1926. 

Mr. Potter was formerly associate forester of the United 
States Forest Service prior to the act ef 1905, under which the 
administration of the forests was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the regulation of livestock grazing 
inaugurated. He was employed by the department to study 
grazing matters for some years prior to 1905, and after that 
date was in complete charge of grazing on the national for- 
ests. He reported to and consulted with the bureau officials, 
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who relied entirely on his judgment and supported his activi- 
ties regarding grazing. He remained with the Forest Service 
until 1920 and for 10 years before the expiration of his 
tenure of office was associate forester, thereby ranking next to 
the Chief Forester. He has always been considered by stock- 
men of the country to have understood the proper and desir- 
able methods of regulating grazing with fairness to the stock 
interests, and also with regard to the conservation of the other 
resources of the forests and with fidelity to the administration. 
His representations to the House Agricultural Committee in 
1920 were largely responsible for the prevention of action by 
the House of Representatives to compel a large increase in 
grazing fees to the livestockmen using the national forests 
for grazing. In view of his experience as a practical liyestock- 
man before his employment in the Forest Service, and also in 
consideration of his experience as an administrator, his judg- 
ment as to legislation respecting grazing is reliable and valu- 
able at this time when this question is creating such a great 
amount of study and discussion throughout the country, and 
especially as this grazing legislation will soon be acted on by 

e Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 
M i F. R. MARSHALL, Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 30, 1926. 


Seoretary National Wool Growers’ Association, 
|. Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dear Mr. MARSHALL: Your office has sent me a copy of Secretary 
Jardine’s letter to Senator STANFIELD, accompanied by a draft of the 
bill which has been prepared by the counsel for the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys and the Chief of the Forest Service 
and other representatives of the Department of Agriculture. 

It would be putting it mildly to say that I am very much pleased 
with this new Dill. It eliminates all of the features of Senator STAN- 
FIELD’s bill (S. 2584) which were objectionable to me and includes in 
the same form of bill all of the provisions needed to stabilize grazing 
upon the national forests under a policy defined by law. 

It recognizes use of the land for grazing as one of the purposes of 
the national forests and thus settles forever the question of whether 
or not treeless land apparently chiefly valuable for grazing may be 
legally included or held within the national forests, and also places 
upon the Department of Agriculture the obligation to allow the use 
of the national forests for grazing, so far as this is consistent with 
their other primary purposes. 

It places the grazing permits on a contract basis, extending over a 
period of years and requires that the conditions under which the use 
of the land is allowed, and ander which the number or kind of stock 
grazed upon it may be changed, shall be Inserted in the contract. 

As I understand it, this means that all questions of changes in range 
allotments; numbers of animals grazed, period of year during which they 
may be grazed, conditions under which the permit may be renewed, etc., 
become stipulations of the contract. This puts the permits on a busi- 
ness basis and gives them stability. 

With reference to the grazing fees, I think section 10 of the bill 
defines very plainly that the fee shall be a fair and reasonable one and 
safeguards the stockmen against grazing ever being put on a strictly 
commercial basis or the permits being sold to the highest bidder. This 
is the policy 1 tried so hard to establish, and which I believe will be 
best for everybody in the long run. 

All of the other features of the bill are excellent, If this is the 
result of the work done by Mr. O'Donel, Mr. Hagenbarth, and yourself, 
to bring about a compromise between the different factions, and it is 
approved by the Senate committee, I will say that you are all entitled 
riot only to medals but to the everlasting gratitude of every stockman 
using the national-forest ranges, 

Very: truly (yours, A. F. Porrer. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL'S OPINION ON COASTWISE LAWS 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Attorney 
General has recently written a very important opinion dealing 
with the coastwise laws. I have here data and letters with 
reference to this decision which I think it would be well to 
have in the Recorp. I ask unanimous consent that the matter 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the United States Daily, April 8, 1926) 

Sutrowxenns Protest RULING or Mr. SBARGENT—CHALLENGE Arron- 

NEY GENERAL’S OPINION IN FAVOR OF BRITISH SHIPS RELOADING OIL 

AT New Onteans—Cogyse, REQUESTS SHIPPING Boarp Act—Com- 

MISSIONER OF NAVIGATION’s DECISION HOLDING PRACTICE VIOLATES 

MERCHANT Marine LAW IS OVERRULED 

SHIPPING—OIL—LAWYERS—FOREIGN TRADE 

The American Steamship Owners’ Association has protested to the 
Shipping Board against adoption of the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to the effect that ships flylng the British flag can, under existing 
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law, transport gasoline from Pacific American ports to New Orleans, 


reload the gasoline, and transport it to British ports. The protest 
was contained in a letter addressed to T. V. O'Connor, chairman of 
the Shipping Board, by Edwin H. Duff, attorney for the association, 
and given out by Mr. O’Connor. 

LARGE INTEREST INVOLVED 

Mr. Duff, in his letter, requested that in view of the large interest 
the board bas in coastwise shipping and because of its duties under 
the merchant marine act of 1920, the board instruct its legal depart- 
ment to confer with the Attorney General regarding the opinion which 
he recently delivered to the Secretary of Commerce defining the appli- 
cation of the coastwise shipping laws. 

COMMISSIONER OVERRULED 

In this opinion, which grew out of an application by the Anglo- 
American Petroleum Co., the Attorney General overruled the decision 
of D. B. Carson, Commissioner of Navigation of the Department of 
Commerce, who held that such transportation would be a violation of 
section 27 of the merchant marine act of 1920. In his opinion the 
Attorney General applied the rule of ultimate destination. 

Mr. Duff expresses the view that the Attorney General arrived at 
his conclusions without all the facts being before him and asks that the 
board, through its legal department, furnish him with these facts. 

Mr. Duff's letter in full text follows: 

Wasnixerox, D. C., April 5, 1926. 

There is inclosed for your information a copy of an opinion recently 
made public by the Attorney General in the matter of the transporta- 
tion of of] in British tankers from California to New Orleans, there to 
be discharged to undergo a process of mixing with the mid-continent oil, 
and subsequently to be carried in British tankers to a port in England. 

The effect of this decision upon coastwise shipping of the United 
States is so far-reaching that the American Steamship Owners’ Asso- 
ciation is impelled to call same to your attention in the hope that in 
carrying out the mandate of Congress with regard to preserving the 
welfare of American shipping, and in view of the Shipping Board's 
large pecuniary interest in coastwise shipping, due to loans for the 
construction of and unpaid deferred payments on tonnage being oper- 
ated therein, the board may see its way clear to confer with the 
Department of Justice in regard to this very important subject. 

REMEDIAL LEGISLATION SUGGESTED 


Manifestly if the Attorney General holds to the views set forth in 
this opinion, immediate legislation to correct alleged defects in the law 
must be sought, as it is certain neither the Shipping Board nor the 
Attorney General desire to do or permit to be done anything that 
would result in such great injury to the vested interests of American 
shipping as would result from the decision referred to. 

In our opinion the conclusion must have been reached without the 
full facts being before the Attorney General, and we believe that upon 
a reconsideration in the light of the facts set forth herein the Attorney 
General will be willing to review the law upon which his recent opin- 
jon is based. 

The Attorney General states: “It must be borne in mind that the 
evident purpose of section 27 is to secure to American vessels the 
coastwise trade of the United States and to prohibit the use of foreign 
vessels In such trade,“ and yet in dealing with the instant case the 
Attorney General's decision does not take proper cognizance of that 
purpose, which has been a national policy of the United States since 
their federation. | 

The real intent and extent of that intent may be taken from the 
report of the Senate Committee on Commerce (S. Rept. 573, 66th 
Cong., 2d sess.), which provides in part as follows: 

“Such policy obtained from the foundation of our Government until 
very recent years, and under that policy we became possessed of a ton- 
nage in vessels greater than the combined coastwise fleets of the lead- 
ing maritime nations of the world. * f 

“Except for the American-built seagoing tonnage developed under 
that policy, we would have been in a sorry plight at tho time of our 
entrance into the World War. However, influences adverse to the 
interests of the United States have accomplished relaxation of statu- 
tory requirements and of interpretation of statutes contrary to the 
intent of Congress in their enactment, resulting in many encroach- 
ments upon the theretofore purely American. occupation of our coast- 
wise trades * .“ 4 

Among such adverse decisions we can find none that have such far- 
reaching effects as that of the Attorney General in the Anglo-Mexican 
Petroleum Go. case. It is not only adverse to the national policy of 
coastwise protection but seems to violate, disregard, and misinterpret 
the express Janguage of section 27 of the merchant marine act of 1920, 
which section was designed to further protect the coastwise trade 
against encroachment by foreign vessels. 

STATUTE DECLARED CLEAR 


The relevant language of the statute is clear and needs no inter- 
pretation: 

“No merchandise shall be transported by water between points in 
the United States in any other vessel than a vessel built in and docu- 
mented under the laws of the United States.“ 
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Uninterrupted transportation between two points is an easily demon- 
strable fact. If merchandise is laden at San Francisco and dis- 
charged at New Orleans without the movement having in anywise been 
interrupted, transportation is established as between those points, and 
those points being within the United States and the vessel being 4 
foreign vessel, a violation of section 27 has occurred. 

When the transportation is interrupted the question raised is not 
as to the fact of transportation, which is at all times demonstrable, 
but as to whether transportation between a given point of origin and 
an intermediate port and from that intermediate port to a giyen point 
of destination may also be regarded as transportation between the 
points of origin and destination. In other words, whether the two 
moyements also may be considered as one. 


GREAT LAKES GRAIN CASES CITED 


For example, take the Great Lakes grain cases. The Attorney Gen- 
eral says: 

“The bulk grain is being transported from Chicago to Georgian Bay, 
Canada, and thence * *® * to New England points .“ 

He speaks of grain being transported from Chicago to Georgian Bay 
and thence to New England. Grain is, therefore, admittedly trans- 
ported from Chicago to Georgian Bay and from Georgian Bay to New 
England points. The question presented was, did such transportation 
also come within “transportation between points in the United 
States“ referred to in section 27? 

Applying the rule of intended continuity of movement to such a case 
was proper; unless there was such continuity there was not a “ trans- 
portation between points in the United States” but only two separate 
and distinct transportations. There can be no doubt, however, that 
merchandise was transported between Chicago and Georgian Bay and 
between Georgian Bay and points in New England. 

The Attorney General states: 

“Section 27 of the merchant marine act relates only to domestic 
commerce and transportation thereof between ports of the United 
States.” 

We can not agree with this contention, and we rely upon the plain, 
unequivocal language of the statute. The transportation prohibited is 
not that incident only to domestic commerce. The section says “no 
merchandise,” and by that unmodified language, it is obvious Congress 
meant “no merchandise,” and by that unmodified regardless of its ulti- 
mate destination, and regardless as to how it might be classed accord- 
ing to the accepted rules for determining the nature of the commerce. 

Congress made no exception from this proyision that such inhibited 
transportation might be performed by foreign vessels if the commerce 
was strictly foreign, and therefore no such exception from the gencral 
rule is warranted, nor has the administrative policy of the Bureau of 
Navigation permitted such exceptions since the first restrictive coast- 
wise laws were placed upon the statute books by the founders of our 
Government. Established interpretations of laws in their administra- 
tion should not be lightly disturbed unless they are clearly in violation 
of law or in derogation of rights acquired thereunder. 


LIMITATION PUT ON SHIPPING 


Congress has not sought to restrict commerce between the States or 
between points in the United States, but the language and purpose of 
section 27 and similar legislation regulates and restricts transportation, 
an incident of commerce, to American yessels. The nature of the com- 
merce—foreign or domestic—is therefore unimportant. The transpor- 
tation is that which is controlled. If the transportation comes within 
the class prohibited by Congress, forfeiture of the merchandise carried 
will and must result, regardless of what the nature of the commerce 
may be. 

While commerce“ and “transportation” are often loosely used 
interchangeably, the terms are not coextensive, synonymous, or produc- 
tive of the same effect. “Commerce” comprehends transportation as 
an incident thereof, but “ transportation ” in the vernacular means “ to 
carry,” “to conyey,” “to carry from one place or station to another.” 

We disagree that 

“To hold that the indicated transportation will be in violation of 
section 27 necessarily requires a determination that the transportation 
from California is complete upon arrival at New Orleans.” 

Congress did not prescribe that the transportation must be completed 
as ultimately intended. If the nature òf the commerce, interstate or 
foreign, was the determining factor, the statement would be correct; 
but if Congress had intended that the inhibition should be limited to 
the transportation of merchandise ultimately destined to a port or 
places within the United States, it would and should have used lan- 
guage indicative of that intention. “No merchandise” certainly can 
not comprehend that limitation. 

It is here proper that we should also point out that the section does 
not even say transportation from a point in the United States te 
another point in the United States. Had this language been used In 
the absence of a clearly expressed intention on the part of Congress, it 
might possibly be successfully contended that the ultimate destination 
of the merchandise in question was a material factor, This language 
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Is not used, however, and the unimportance of the ultimate destination 
is Illustrated further by the use of the words“ between points in the 
United States.” 

OPINION CHALLENGED 


It is true “the act indicates no purpose to regulate foreign com- 
merce.” It does indicate, however, a clear, concise, and unequivocal 
intention to regulate certain transportation which may or may not be 
an incident of foreign commerce, and to arrive at the results obtained 
by the Attorney General that purpose must be disregarded. 

Tn its general application the interpretation suggested by the Attor- 
ney General would remove from the protection of our coastwise laws 
that transportation which forms a large percentage of our coastwise 
trade, namely, the carriage of merchandise from one point in the 
United States to another point in the United States to be transshipped, 
either with or without being processed, changed, etc., to a foreign coun- 
try. If the ultimate destination of the merchandise as determined by 
the continuity of the transportation is to be, as the Attorney General 
suggests, the determining factor as to whether there is a violation of 
our coastwise laws, a large percentage of traffic which has heretofore 
beon enjoyed by American vessels exclusively will be opened to foreign 
vessels for the first time, and notwithstanding the intent Congress 
recently expressed in the merchant marine act that coastwise trade 
should be “ absolutely“ restricted to American vessels, But there is n 
authority for applying such a rule to determine whether a particul 
trausportation ylolates our coastwise laws. 

Eowin H. Dorr. 


The letter of the Attorney General, entitled “ Transportation of Gaso- 
line in Foreign Vessels from California to New Orleans and then/ to 
England,” follows in full text: | 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
February 4, 1926. 

Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of Jan- 
uary 4, 1926, stating that the Anglo-Mexican Petroleum Co. (Ltd.), a 
British corporation, proposes to purchase California gasoline for ship- 
ment to and distribution in England. It is stated that before gasoline 
can be used in England it must be mixed with mid-continent gasoline. 
The company proposes to transport the gasoline from California to New 
Orleans, where the California gasoline will be landed, mixed with mid- 
continent gasoline, and the mixture will then be transported to England, 
the original destination. The entire transportation will be in British 
flag vessels owed by the company. 

The exact purpose of the company is stated by it as follows: 

“It is the corporation's purpose to transport the gasoline from 
California to its intended destination in England by its own British 
flag vessels and in the course of such transportation to mix the gaso- 
line at New Orleans as already described, which mixing will, of course, 
necessitate landing and reloading at New Orleans, continuing the 
transportation of the gasoline—as so mixed—to the intended destina- 
tion in England in the same vessels, owned by the corporation, that 
began the transportation from California.” 

It is contended by the commissioner of navigation that the proposed 
transportation from California to New Orleans in a foreign vessel will 
constitute a violation of section 27 of the merchant marine act of 1920. 
My opinion, therefore, is requested whether or not the indicated trans- 
portation will be in violation of the merchant marine act. 

Section 27 of the merchant marine act of 1920, e. 250, 41 Stat. 999, 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“That no merchandise shall be transported by water, or by land 
and water, on penalty of forfeiture thereof, between points in the 
United States, including Districts, Territories, and possessions thereof 
embraced within the coastwise laws, either directly or via a foreign 
port, or for any part of the transportation, in any other vessel than 
a vessel built in and documented under the laws of the United States 
and owned by persons who are citizens of the United States, or vessels 
to which the privilege of engaging in the coastwise trade is extended 
by sections 18 or 22 of this act: * * *.” 

It must be borne in mind that the evident purpose of section 27 is 
to secure to American vessels the coasting trade of the United States 
and to prohibit the use of foreign vessels in such trade, 

From the statement of facts presented it is apparent that the destina- 
tion of the California’ gasoline from the time it is taken aboard the 
British vessel at a California port to the time it reaches its final 
destination is a foreign port. Section 27 of the merchant marine act 
relates only to domestic commerce and transportation thereof between 
ports of the United States. The act indicates no purpose to regulate 
foreign commerce. To hold that the indicated transportation will be 
In violation of section 27 necessarily requires a determination that the 
transportation from California is complete upon arrival at New Or- 
leans. This view can not be accepted, as the destination of the Cali- 
fornia gasoline is at all times a foreign port, and the continuity of the 
transportation to the ultimate destination is merely temporarily inter- 
rupted at New Orleans for the purpose of mixing the gasoline with a 
like product of higher grade. The product, however, remains the same, 
and the identical gasoline taken aboard at the California port is to be 
transported to and consumed in a foreiga country. 
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So long as the ultimate destination of the American product is a for- 
eign port, and the product is eventually transported to its ultimate 
destination, the mere fact that the continuity of the transportation is 
interrupted by stoppage at an intermediate American port does not 
consitute a violation of section 27, The Supreme Court in the Bermuda 
(3 Wall. 514, 533) said: 

„It makes no difference whether the destination to the rebel port 
was ulterior or direct; nor could the question of destination be affected 
by transshipment at Nassau if transshipment was intended, for that 
could not break the continuity of transportation of the cargo.” 

+ . = . . . * 


A transportation from one point to another remains continuous so 
long as intent remains unchanged, no matter what stoppages or trans- 
shipments intervene, 

Referring to the decision in the Bermuda case, the Attorney General 
in 32 Op. 850, 352, sald: 

“Clearly whether successive voyages are connected by a common 
plan is a question of fact to be determined from the circumstances os 
each individual case. Applying the test laid down by the Supreme 
Court to the circumstances of the present case, it is apparent that the 
facts fall short of the showing that the continuity of the voyage haa 
been broken.” 

That the ultimate destination is dependent on the intent of the 
shipper and not on the contract of shipment was decided by the Supreme 
Court in B. & O. Railroad Co. v. Settle et al. (260 U. S. 166, 171). 
The rule laid down by the Supreme Court in the Bermuda case was 
applied by the Attorney General to the transportation of American grain 
in foreign vessels from an American port to a Canadian port and 
thence to an American port (84 Op. 355). In that opinion the Attorney 
General said: 

“It can be determined only from the facts presented in each case 
whether there existed such an intent to transship the grain to an 
American port or place as would constitute a continuous transportation 
and result in violation of section 27 of the merchant marine act; or 
whether, in the absence of such intent, the continuity of the transporta- 
tion was broken upon arrival at the foreign port and the grain entered 
into the commerce of the foreign country and lost its identity as an 
American product.” 

From the facts presented it appears that, although the transportation 
will be interrupted at New Orleans, the continuity thereof will not be 
broken, as the intent remains throughout that the identical American 
product is to be transported to a foreign destination. The continuity 
of the transportation, although interrupted at New Orleans, remains 
unbroken and unchanged until the product reaches its final destination. 

I have the honor to advise you, therefore, that in my opinion the 
transportation outlined in the statement of facts presented will not 
constitute a violation of section 27 of the merchant marine act. 

Respectfully, 
Jonx G. SARGENT. 

To the SECRETARY OF COMMERCE. 

Representative Scort, of Michigan (Republican), chairman of the 
House Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, announced on 
April 7 that he would intreduce a bill designed to prevent such trans- 
shipment if the ruling of the Attorney General is permitted to stand. 
He made public the following letter on the subject, which he said he 
had addressed to the Attorney General: 


“Joun G. SARGENT, 
“Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

“My Dear ATTORNEY GENERAL: On April 1, 1926, you rendered an 
opinion to the Department of Commerce in the case of the Anglo- 
Mexican Petroleum Co. (Ltd.), a British corporation, involving the 
right of that company to transport oil, in a British ship, from one 
port in the United States to another port in the United States for the 
purpose of process, providing the destination of such cargo was to a 
foreign port. 

I consider this opinion fraught with serious possibilities and would 
very much appreciate your furnishing me the data upon which this 
opinion was based, because if you are correct in your interpretation of 
the law it would seem imperative that section 27 of the merchant 
marine act be amended to cover the purpose for which it was ob- 
viously intended. Under your interpretation foreign ships could, and 
would, engage in the coastwise trade, not only in ocean transporta- 
tion but in transportation on the Great Lakes, providing the cargo was 
susceptible to alteration or refinement and its actual or prospective 
destination was a foreign port.” 

Explaining his position in the matter, Mr. Scorr made the follow- 
ing statement on April 7: 

“The Attorney General rendered this opinion to the Department of 
Justice on April 1. I picked it up in a Baltimore newspaper on April 
2. 1 called up the Department of Commerce, which advised me that 
such an opinion was rendered. The opinion was given at the instance 
of the Anglo-Mexican Petroleum Co., a British corporation. It in- 
volved the interpretation of section 27 of the merchant marine act, 


which reserves to the coastwise trade the transportation of all com- 
modities between ports in the United States. 

In that particular case the British company bought a cargo of oil 
from Los Angeles and reloaded it for shipment to a British port. The 
Attorney General held that the entire transportation was one of trans- 
porting a commodity to a foreign port and the delay at New Orleans 
was merely Incidental to the transportation. 

“I consider the opinion is very vital. I requested the Attorney 
General to furnish me the data on which he founded such an opinion, 
I also have taken up the matter with the Shipping Board in order 
that another branch of the Government may ask for an opinion which 
will allow the Attorney General to reverse his previous opinion if he 
considers it erroneous. But if he adheres to that former ruling I 
shall introduce a bill to amend the section referred to—and it is a 
very clear expression of law—so that it will accomplish the purpose 
for which it is obviously intended.” 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR BRUCE MADE ON ARMISTICE DAY 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] upon the occasion of the 
dedication of the memorial entrance of the Fifth Regiment 
Armory, Baltimore, Md., on armistice day 1925. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF THE HON. WILLIAM CABELL BRUCE ON ARMISTICE DAY, 1925, 
AT THE DEDICATION OF THE MEMORIAL ENTRANCE OF THE FIFTH 
REGIMENT ARMORY, AT BALTIMORE, MD. 


Some of you will remember that, during the World War, Lloyd- 
George, the English statesman, once recalled the fact that the United 
States had never been engaged in a war which it had not brought to a 
successful issue. Always, in the end, no matter how long deferred, 
the God of Hosts had given us the victory. 

First, there was our ardnous and protracted struggle for national In- 
dependence with the mother country of whose world-wide power Daniel 
Webster was later to say, in his grand manner, that it kept company 
with the hours, and circled the globe with one continuous strain of 
the martial airs of England. In that struggle Providence brought 
France—let it never be forgotten—as an ally to our side; and with 
her aid we secured the national freedom which has been the inspiration 
of our marvelous growth as a people. 

Then followed the War of 1812 with England, in which we suffered 
not a few reverses, but none that were not, on the whole, redeemed 
by the national prestige that we acquired at sea, and the decisive, 
crushing triumph won by Andrew Jackson at New Orleans. The battle 
monument on Calvert Street is a singularly beautiful testimonial to 
the stern resolution with which the British attack upon Baltimore, in 
that war, was repelled. 

Then followed our war with Mexico, in which the combatants were 
too unevenly matched to render our success a matter of any real 
doubt. That war, however, did prove an admirable school of training 
for some of the most famous generals of our Civil War. 

Then followed our Civil War itself, which resulted in the defeat of 
the South by the National Government, but at the same time in such an 
increased measure of national unity, strength, and prosperity for our 
whole country that this defeat can truly be said to have been, in its ulti- 
mate consequences, not more a victory for the North than for the South. 

Then followed the Spanish-American War in which the extraordi- 
nary efficiency of our Navy was again demonstrated, but in which our 
ambitious Army officers complained that, on land, there was not enouga 
war to go round. 

And then followed the World War, in which those fair, gallant 
youths, 116 in number, whose names we are commemorating this morn- 
ing, laid upon the altar of their country the precious offering of their 
bright, joyous, hopeful lives. 

Recently there hag been a disposition in some quarters to refer our 
entrance into the World War to merely selfish motives. I speak de- 
liberately when I say that such an idea can be rejected with scorn. 
All human motives, individual or national, are mixed; all are more or 
less an amalgam of selfish and unselfish elements; though, thanks to 
the benignant hand which shapes our being, the unselfish are, on the 
whole, predominant. In entering the World War, we were, of course, 
infiuenced, to no small extent, by the loss of life and property in- 
flicted upon us by the ruthless submarine warfare of Germany. So 
inordinate was the military ambition, and so menacing was the military 
power of that country, too, that we were also influenced by the appre- 
hension that they might finally invade even our own shores. As they 
were brought home to us by one startling revelation after another, we 
almost felt, as our forefathers did when it seemed as if Napoleon was 
bent upon nothing less than the conquest of the whole world, and was 
according our country no privilege except, as John Randolph of 
Roanoke, said at the time, the poor privilege accorded to Ulysses by 
the monster, Polyphemus, of being the last to be devoured. This was 
the material side of our participation in the World War; but, as is 
true of most of our wars, it had its spiritual side, too. 
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The truly determining motives that led us into the World War were 
those which Woodrow Wlison, our war President, expressed with such 
felicity—that is, our faith in human civilization, our generous love of 
human liberty, our belief that the liberal institutions, so indispen- 
sable to human welfare and happiness, which we and the other great 
civilized lands of the earth had acquired at such a costly expenditure 
of blood and treasure, were so direfully imperiled by the merciless and 
unscrupulous spirit of the German military caste that the world must 
again be made safe for democracy. 


These were the sentiments that gave to our part in the World War | 


its real character and its profoundest meaning; these were the senti- 
ments that our brave soldiers bore across the seas as their keenest 
incentives to valor and self-devotion; these were the sentiments for 
which the 116 members of the Fifth Regiment, to whom we are paying 
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remain standing upon another their memory will be treasured by us 
as the memory of the defenders of 1814 is treasured. 

What are the lessons to be derived from their lives? First of all, 
of course, the old, old lesson, old as the Pass of Thermopyle, old as 
the Plains of Marathon, that the claim of our motherland in the hour 
of national peril to our lives is superior to our own, and that now, as 
in the time of the Roman poet, it is a sweet and honorable thing to 


| die for one’s country. The next is that the unity of alm and spirit, 
| which was such a striking feature of our national character in the 


our tribute to-day, bled or sickened, and died. That such sentiments | 


should have prevailed in the World War is enough in itself to make 
that war one of the noblest ever waged for the highest interests of hu- 
manity. But how immeasurably are its importance and dignity en- 
hanced by the exalted aims which have followed it! Our allies have 
not been willing to reap simply the immediate fruits of their dearly 
bought victory, but have established, and are maintaining, a concert, 
which embraces almost every civilized country in the world, for the 
purpose of keeping war permanently in check. If they can have their 
way, nevermore shall Cœsar's or Kaiser's spirit cry, “ Havoc! and let 
slip the dogs of war.” 

Already, at one alarming crisis or another, this concert has made 
itself decisively felt, and, while it may be impracticable to bring inter- 
national warfare entirely to an end, I, for one, believe that by inter- 
national cooperation its frequency and its atrocity may be reduced 
within narrower limits. If they are reduced, even though our country 
shall never have entered the present League of Nations, history will 
declare that no one Individual exerted a greater Influence in bringing 
that state of things about than the American President, Woodrow Wil- 
son; and no one army than the American Army, of which the sol- 
diers, whose names are inscribed on the memorial that we are dedi- 
cating to-day, were a part. 

In all ages the soldier has occupied a place in the service of his 
people that no other member of society can possibly occupy. Other 
individuals may be called upon to make sacrifices for the welfare of 
the Commonwealth—sacrifices of time, of convenience, of labor, of 
comfort, and of wealth; the police officer may occasionally even be 
called upon to discharge his duty at the expense of his life, but, in 
time of war, the soldier is required to bear bis life in his hands from 
day to day, and to surrender it at any moment that it may be de- 
manded of him. Of him is expected not the ordinary fidelity of civil 
life, but the fidelity that, like that of religious martyrdom, is faithful 
even unto death. 


“Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die.” 


All fear of peril, all desire for safety, all thought of self, must 
perish 
“When the sweet clarion’s breath 
Stirs the soldier’s scorn of death.” 


In the hour of national danger upon him depend the peace, the 
security, the liberties, nay, at times, the very lives of the community 
of which he is the armed defender. To him the helplessness of in- 
fancy, of womanhood, and of age; every noncombatant, whatever his 
years or sex, who has property to be seized or a person to be violated 
or destroyed; every hearthside, every public edifice or religious temple, 
looks for protection, and, if he can not protect them, protection there 
is none to be obtained from any earthly source, 

All honor, therefore, to all of our American soldiers who crossed the 
submarine-infested Atlantic and endured, uncomplainingly, the hard- 
ships and tragic sufferings of the World War, and enabled our allies, 
with the aid of thelr fresh, young manhood and impetuous courage, to 
bring peace once more to a reeling and distracted world, 

Among these soldiers, we can not forget, were thousands of young 
men from the streets, the green fields, and the wooded hills of the 
State of Maryland; but especially, this day, is our homage due to the 
soldiers from this city whose deaths In the service of their country 
have brought us together. They were inhabitants not only of Mary- 
land but of Baltimore. They were bone of our bone and flesh of our 
fiesh. At one time or another they had all been members of the Fifth 
Regiment, that ancient regiment which, organized a few months after 
the American Declaration of Independence, has won an honorable name 
for itself in the military history of the United States, and is still, to- 
day, one of the things of which we, as citizens of no mean city, are 
justly proud. 

It was in Baltimore that each of them left behind him father or 
mother, sister or brother, wife or sweetheart, in obedience to the call 
of that mightier mother of us all, our country, There was not a man 
of them, it is safe to say, that was not cherished in at least one fond 
heart in Baltimore, Living, they were our very own; dead, in the line 
of duty, they are doubly ours, So long as one brick of this city shall 


World War, stould also accompany that character in time of peace. 
All the mean, ignoble impulses of human bigotry and prejudice died 
out at that supreme crisis. No distinction was made then between any 
of the sects and races in our midst so far as the obligations of pa- 
triotism were concerned. Why should any proseriptive impulses 
be tolerated now? Surely, if it is proper that all the elements of our 
varied population should feel more closely drawn toward each other 
by a sense of common danger, it is but proper that they should not 
triotism were concerned. Why should any such proscriptive impulses 
feelings when that danger has passed; for even the fierce beasts of the 
forest forget their mutual animosities when involved in a common 
peril. Nothing did the World War evidence more completely than the 
essential unity, the substantial solidarity of all the diverse elements 
of which our American population is made up, and their common 
attachment to the free institutions under which they have all thriven, 
and presented the most conspicuous example of general prosperity and 
happiness that the world has ever seen. There could be no better 
proof of this than the practical unanimity with which the principle ot 
universal military conscription was approved by our people. Indeed, 
there were no braver or more patriotic soldiers in our Army than 
young Americans of German extraction itself. 

Another lesson to be derived from the lives of those youths is that 
we must, each in his several provinces of influence, see to It that in 
the highest sense of all they did not die in valn, Most, if not all of 
them, doubtless cherished in their hearts the belief that, to use a well- 
worn phrase, they were engaged in a war to end war, and that such 
a fearful, world-wide, and diabolically destructive war as the World 
War could not fail to enlist the conscience, the heart, and the intel- 
lect of the whole civilized universe in the sacred task of preventing 
the repetition of a catastrophe so offensive to God, so ruinous to 
human civilization, so dishonoring to human nature itself. That be- 
Nef should be a perpetual exhortation to us to insist that this coun- 
try should persistently employ its great influence, too, for the purpose 
of preserving, as nearly as human passions and infirmities will permit, 
the peace of the world, 

As I stand here this morning, all the first sensations aroused in 
me by the armistice which brovght the World War to a close, seem to 
be renewed, I happened, on the day that it was concluded, to be walk- 
ing down Charles Street when the tongue of every bell and the throat 
of every steam whistle in Baltimore brought to me unexpectedly the 
announcement that the great, cruel, bloody war, which had extin- 
guished so many millions of human lives, crippled so many mil- 
lions of human bodies, and heaped up such enormous debts, was at 
last over. More than once before that day I had shed tears of grief. 
What mortal eyes have not? Never before, however, had I shed any 
tears of joy; nor have I ever since; but I confess that on that day 
tears of rapturous delight welled up from the deepest fountains of my 
nature and filled my eyes and overflowed. my cheeks. The military 
aristocracy which had proved the fellest curse to mankind that had 
ever descended upon it since the death of Napoleon had been Jaid low, 
and largely, if not decisively, by the intervention of our own country, 
Human freedom could breathe easily again, Human civilization could 
once more pursue its appointed course in obedience to the “ divine, 
far-off event to which the whole creation moves.” The ship of our 
national destiny had once more come exultantly into port. Soon all of 
our brave, free-born soldiers, except those who had sunk into the blood- 
stained soil of France, would be returning to our shores wreathed 
with the garlands of victory. God, seated in His mighty pavillon of 
majesty and mercy, still ruled the world. Cold as a stone, faithless to 
the voice of that great day and to the memory of the dead, whom we 
are honoring at this hour, shall we be if we shall ever forget the obli- 
gation that our country owes to itself and to the world to do all that 
lofty and sagacious statesmanship can do to prevent the recurrence of 
such a war. 


COLORADO RIVER BRIDGE AT LEE FERRY, ARIZONA 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have published in the Recorp an open letter to the editor of the 
New York Times from Frederick S. Dellenbaugh with reference 
to the bridge over the Colorado River at Lee Ferry, which has 
been a matter of considerable interest. The writer of this 
letter accompanied Major Powell on his second trip down the 
Colorado River and has written several books about the river, 
and, as is well known, has personal knowledge of the situation. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: A 


1926 


COLORADO RIVER BRIDGE 


To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES; 

I wonder if many people know that in these progressive United 
States of ours there is a river which has no bridge across it for ve- 
hicles in a distance as the river runs of some 600 miles owing to the 
parsimony and short-sightedness of Congress and of the States of 
Utah and Arizona, in which this stretch of river lies. 

And now our great Senate is waking up! The Senators are perfectly 
willing to build a bridge over the Colorado River at Lee Ferry—where 
it should have been built 25 years ago—provided that the poor Navajo. 
Indians who live neat by and who will be benefited by the proposed 
bridge about as much as they would be by one over the Hudson—pro- 
vided the poor Nayajos pay $100,000 of the cost. This is about half 
the estimated cost. 

Two sovereign States and the great United States demand that the 
Navajo Indians shall pay one-half the cost of a bridge which the 
Government should have constructed at least a quarter of a century 
ago! If this absurdity can be matched anywhere in the world outside 
of Tibet, the writer would be glad to be informed. 

I know they will argue that the Colorado runs through a desolate 
region and deep canyons, This is true, but it is all the more reason 
why this entirely feasible bridge should have been built long ago—to 
aid in uniting two huge areas now so very difficult to reach, one from 
the other. Coming down from Salt Lake one reaches a pocket; coming 
up from the south the same is true; and the only way out of these 
pockets north and south is by a little more or less precarious ferry at 
the head of a rapid. 

FREDERICK S. DELLENBAUGH. 

New York, March 9, 1926. 


COMPILATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION (S. DOC. 
NO, 98) 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed 
as a public document a compilation of the proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution from December 4, 1889, to March 27, 
1926, prepared by the librarian of the research department. 
There have already been printed the proposed amendments up 
to December 4, 1889, and the amendments have now been 
brought down to March 27, 1926. This compilation is so often 
requested by Members of the Senate that I think it would be 
appropriate to have it made a public document. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator state that we have not had 
a print of the proposed amendments to the Constitution since 
1889? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. This is a compilation of the dates and sub- 
jects of the proposed amendments. There has already been 
printed by the Government a similar compilation down to De- 
cember 4, 1889, but I am informed by the legislative reference 
bureau that no print by the Government has been made since. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may be mistaken, but I think there was one 
down to 1906. I have no objection the printing of it, how- 
ever, because I think it ought to be printed for the use not only 
of the Senate and Members of the House but others interested 
in it as well. 

Mr. DILL. I make that statement on the authority of Mr. 
Meyer, who is the director of the legislative reference bureau. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may be mistaken, but I think there was one 
prepared, anyway. 8 

Mr. DILL. It was prepared, but never printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

II. R. 271. An act authorizing an appropriation to be ex- 
pended under the provisions of section 7 of the act of March 1, 
1911, entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with any 
other State or States, or with the United States, for the pro- 
tection of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint 
a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of 
conserving the nayigability of navigable rivers,” as amended; 

II. R. 5726. An act for the relief of Jane Coates, widow of 
Leonard R. Coates; 

H. R. 6241. An act to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to inspect and certify as free from disease and insect pests 
certain plant products offered for export, and for other pur- 


Ses; 

II. R. 7818. An act to amend section 304 of an act entitled “An 
act to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in livestock, 
livestock products, dairy products, poultry, poultry products, 
and eggs, and for other purposes,” approved August 15, 1921; 

H. R. 10129. An act to promote the agriculture of the United 
States by expanding in the foreign field the service now ren- 
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dered by the United States Department of Agriculture in acquir- 
ing and diffusing useful information regarding agriculture, and 
for other purposes; 

II. R. 10425. An act making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Goyernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10775. An act to provide for the distribution of the pub- 
lications entitled “Diseases of the Horse” and Diseases of 
Cattle”; and 

II. J. Res. 213. Joint resolution for participation of the United 
States in the Third World’s Poultry Congress to be held at 
Ottawa, Canada, in 1927. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice 
President: 

H. R. 186. An act authorizing the payment of tultion of Crow 
Indian children attending Montana State publie schools; 

H. R. 290. An act to amend section 99 of the act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, and the 
seat to said act approved July 17, 1916 (39 Stat. L. 
ch. 248); 

H. R. 1827. An act for the relief of Frank Rector; 

H. R. 9455. An act to dedicate as a public thoroughfare a 
narrow strip of land owned by the United States in Bards- 
town, Ky.; : 

H. R. 3021. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
enter into an agreement with the Clarendon Community Sewer- 
age Co., granting it a right of way for a trunk-line sewer 
through the Fort Myer Military Reservation and across the 
military highways in Arlington County, Va., and to connect 
with the sewer line serving such reservation; : 

H. R. 3953. An act to authorize a departure from the rec- 
tangular system of surveys of homestead claims in Alaska, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3996. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to 
convey certain portions of the military reservation of Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to the city of San Antonio, Bexar County, 
Tex., for street purposes; 

H. R. 4505. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to per- 
mit the delivery of water from the Washington Aqueduct 
pumping station to the Arlington County sanitary district ; 

H. R. 4884. An act for the relief of Walter L. Watkins, alias 
Harry Austin; 

H. R. 5010. An act to provide for the payment to the retired 
members of the police and fire departments of the District of 
Columbia the balance of retirement pay past due to them but 
unpaid from January 1, 1911, to July 30, 1915; 

H. R. 5961. An act granting certain public lands to the city of 
Stockton, Calif., for flood control, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 6117. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the President of the United States to locate, construct, 
and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 12, 1914; 

H. R. 6244. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exchange the present Federal building and site in the city 
of Rutland, Vt., for the so-called memorial building and site in 
said city; 

H. R. 6260. An act to convey to the city of Baltimore, Md., 
certain Government property; 

H. R. 6261. An act to authorize the exportation from the 
State or Territory of timber lawfully cut on any national forest. 
or on the public lands in Alaska ; 

H. R. 7086. An act providing for repairs, improvements, and 
new buildings at the Seneca Indian School at Wyandotte, 
Okla.: 

H. R. 7178. An act authorizing the sale of certain abandoned 
tracts of land and buildings; 

H. R. 7348. An act for the relief of Joseph F. Becker; 

H. R. 7616. An act to amend section 89 of chapter 5 of the 
Judiciary Code of the United States; 

H. R. 8129. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to cooperate with the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington in allocation of the waters of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes, and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor ; 

H. R. 8184. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to purchase certain land in California to be added to the 
Cahuilla Indian Reseryation, and authorizing an appropriation 
of funds therefor ; 

S. 3547. An act to change the title of Deputy Assistant Treas- 
urer of thé United States to Asistant Treasurer of the United 
States; and 
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S. J. Res. 58. Joint resolution authorizing the Librarian of 
Congress to return to Solomon's Lodge No. 1, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, of Georgia, the minute book of the Savannah 
(Ga.) Masonic Lodge. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Casper, Wyo., remonstrating against any modification of the 
prohibition enforcement act, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BLEASE (by request) presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of York County, S. C., praying for the support and 
enforcement of the Volstead Act, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Win- 
chester and vicinity in the State of Ohio, remonstrating against 
the passage of legislation to modify the prohibition law, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that to-day that committee ted to the President 
of the United States the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution: 

8. 1144. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to acquire a 
tract of land for use as a landing field at the air intermediate 
depot, near the city of Little Rock, in the State of Arkansas ; 

8. 1250. An act to amend an act entitled “An act donating 
public lands to the several States and Territories which may 
provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts,” approved July 2, 1862, as amended by the act approved 
March 8, 1883; 

S. 1402. An act permitting Leo Sheep Co., of Rawlins, Wyo., 
to convey certain lands to the United States and to select other 
lands in lieu thereof, in Carbon County, Wyo. for the improve- 
ment of the Medicine Bow National Forest ; 

8. 1746. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
transfer the Barnegat Light Station to the State of New 
Jersey; 

8. 1809. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Wabash River at the city of Vincennes, Knox 
County, Ind.; 

8. 2029. An act to authorize the use by the city of Tucson, 
Ariz., of certain public lands for a municipal aviation field, and 
for other purposes; 

8. 2580. An act authorizing the use of the funds of any tribe 
of Indians for payments of insurance premiums for protection 
of the property of the tribe against fire, theft, tornado, and 
hail; 

S. 8547. An act to change the title of Deputy Assistant Treas- 
urer of the United States to Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States; and 

S. J. Res. 58. Joint resolution authorizing the Librarian of 
Congress to return to Solomon’s Lodge, No. 1, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, of Georgia, the minute book of the Savannah 
(Ga.) Masonic Lodge. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 3002) granting a pension to Katherine Hager; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3903) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Dutcher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 8904) conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States Court for the Southern District of New York to hear 
and determine the claim of the owner of the French auxiliary 
bark Quevilly against the United States, and for other pur- 


poses ; 

A bill (S. 3905) conferring jurisdiction upon certain courts 
of the United States to hear and determine the claim by the 
owner of the steamship San Tirso against the United States, 
and for other purposes ; 

A bill (S. 3906) conferring jurisdiction upon certain courts 
of the United States to hear and determine the claim by the 
owner of the steamship W. I. Radcliffe against the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 8907) conferring jurisdiction upon certain courts 
of the United States to hear and determine the claim by the 
owner of the steamship Almirante against the United States, 
and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 3908) for the relief of Henry Fischer; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

A bill (S. 3909) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
reorganization and improvement of the Foreign Service of the 
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United States, and for other purposes,” approved May 24, 1924; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A bill (S. 8910) to authorize the award and supply of serv- 
ice medals to individual soldiers as prescribed b; j pl Regu- 
lations for the rendition of certain services; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 8911) to reimburse the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts for incurred in compliance with the request 
of the United States marshal dated mber 6, 1917, to the 
Governor of Massachusetts in furnishing the State military 
forces for duty on and around Boston Harbor under regulation 
13 of the President's proclamation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 8912) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Muncy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

A bill (S. 8918) for the relief of Lim Toy, of the city of 
Boston, Mass.; and 

A bill (S. 8914) to reimburse the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts for expenses incurred in protecting bridges on main 
railroad lines and under direction of the commanding general 
Eastern Department, United States Army, and the comman- 
9 55 navy yard, Charlestown, Mass.; to the Committee on 


By Mr. NEBLY: 

A bill (S. 3915) granting a pension to John W. Wood; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 8916) for the relief of Celestina Mateos; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 8917) granting an award of compensation under 
the United States employees’ compensation act to Eugene De 
Ment; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 8918) for the relief of Robert R. Bradford; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3919) granting an increase of pension to Clara 
Bickford; to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 8920) to provide for the acquisition of tertain lands 
within the Lassen Volcanic National Park; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 3921) authorizing and empowering the Board of 
Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers to sell and grant approximately 160 acres of land owned 
by it at the Pacific Branch of said the Natlonal Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers; to receive the proceeds from said sale 
and disburse the same for the erection of additional fireproof 
barracks and other ee ae upon the site of said Pacific 
Branch of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF PORTO RICAN CONDITIONS 


Mr. PITTMAN submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 11), which was referred to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Possessions: 


Whereas it has been reported to the President and the Congress of 
the United States through memorlals signed by many citizens and 
organizations of Porto Rico, testifying to facts as to the intolerable 
conditions which exist among the people of the island of Porto Rico and 
conditions which reflect discredit upon the Government of the United 
States; and 

Whereas it has been urged upon the past and present administrations, 
time and again, that the Congress of the United States shall make a 
full and complete investigation into the economic, industrial, and social 
conditions existing in the island: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That a joint committee of the Senate and the House be directed to 
investigate the political, industrial, economic, and social conditions in 
Porto Rico and report their findings and recommendations to the Senate 
and House as speedily as practicable. And bo it further 

Resolved, That said joint committee of the Senate and the House be 
composed of three Members of the Senate and three Members of the 
House, who shall have authority to hold hearings and to take testi- 
mony in the city of Washington and in San Juan, Ponce, Mayaguez, 
and elsewhere in Porto Rico, and to such end such committee is 
authorized and empowered to sit during the sessions of Congress or 
when Congress is in recess or vacation, and to Issue subpenas to compel 
the attendance of witnesses and the production of evidence, 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF SENATORIAL ELECTIONS 


Mr. REED of Missouri submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 195), which was ordered to lie on the table: 

Resolved, That a special committee of five, consisting of three mem- 
bers selected from the majority political party, of whom one shall be 
a progressive Republican, and of two members from the minority 
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political party, shall be forthwith appointed by the President of the 
Senate; and said committee is hereby authorized and instructed im- 
mediately to investigate what moneys, emoluments, rewards, or things 
of value, including agreements or understandings of support for ap- 
pointment or election to office have been promised, contributed, made, 
or expended, or shall hereafter be promised, contributed, expended, or 
made by any person, firm, corporation, or committee, organization, or 
association to influence the nomination of any person as the candidate 
of any political party or organization for membership in the United 
States Senate, or to contribute to or promote the election of any person 
as a Member of-the United States Senate at the general election to be 
held in November, 1926. Said committee shall report the names of the 
persons, firms, or corporations, or committees, organizations, or assocla- 
tions that have made or shall hereafter make such promises, subscrip- 
tions, advancements, or payments and the amount by them severally 
contributed or promised as aforesaid, including the method of expendi- 
ture of said sums or the method of performance of said agreements, 
together with all facts in relation thereto. 

Suid committee is hereby empowered to sit and act at such time or 
times and at such place or places as it may deem necessary; to require, 
by subpœna or otherwise, the attendance of witnesses, the production of 
books, papers, and documents, and to do such other acts as may be 
necessary in the matter of sald investigation. 

The chairman of the committee or any member thereof may ad- 
minister oaths to witnesses. Every person who having been summoned 
as a witness by authority of said committee willfully makes default, or 
who, having appeared, refuses to answer any question pertinent to the 
investization heretofore authorized, shall be held to the penalties pro- 
vided by section 102 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Said committee shall promptly report to the Senate the facts by it 
ascertained. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by title and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 5726. An act for the relief of Jane Coates, widow of 
Leonard R. Coates; to the Committee on Claims. 

II. R. 10425. An act making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
sper and for other purposes; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

H. R. 271. An act authorizing an appropriation to be expended 
under the provisions of section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, 
entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with any 
other State or States, or with the United States, for the pro- 
tection of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint 
a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of 
conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended; 

II. R. 6241. An act to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to inspect and certify as free from disease and insect pests 
certain plant products offered for export, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R.7818. An act to amend section 804 of an act entitled 
“An act to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in live- 
stock, livestock products, dairy products, poultry, poultry prod- 
ucts, and eggs, and for other purposes,” approved August 15, 
1921; 

H. R. 10129. An act to promote the agriculture of the United 
States by expanding in the foreign field the service now ren- 
dered by the United States Department of Agriculture in ac- 
quiring and diffusing useful information regarding agriculture, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 10775. An act to provide for the distribution of the 
publications entitled “ Diseases of the Horse” and “ Diseases of 
Cattle”; and 

H. J. Res. 213. Joint resolution for participation of the United 
States in the Third World’s Poultry Congress to be held at 
Ottawa, Canada, in 1927; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

SENATOR FROM IOWA 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 194) declaring Daniel F. Steck to be duly elected Senator 
of the United States from the State of Iowa for the term be- 
ginning March 4, 1925. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I should like to call the 
attention of Senators to a speech which was made by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst], and which has now been 
published in the Recorp. I regret that the leading speech in 
favor of the majority report, which was made by the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], has not yet been pub- 
lished. As it was delivered several days ago, and one’s memory 
is liable to be at fault, the references to it which I should like 
to make I shall not attempt to make for fear I might mis- 
quote him. 
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The speech of the senior Senator from Kentucky, however, 
has been published, and on page 6950 of the Recorp I find 
that he said, in reply to the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER]: 

Nothing is clearer than that the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions is its own judge, and it does not have to follow the law of lowa, 
and has not done so, and has not attempted to do so. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that this is a very extraordi- 
nary position to take. I realize that 1 am probably in the 
minority in so believing. It may seem strange that I should so 
believe. The Senator from Kentucky holds that my views as 
to what was intended by the Constitution are at fault. As he 
Is a very much older and a more experienced lawyer than 
most of us—and, indeed, I am not a lawyer at all—perhaps it 
is presumptuous in me to attempt to dispute his views. I 
realize that the position in regard to State rights which I am 
about to take may sound strange in the ears of some of the 
Senators who sit in this body at the present time. Were I 
speaking for myself alone, I should immediately desist and say 
no more; but, Mr. President, I feel that I am speaking for my 
State, which has always maintained most earnestly and sin- 
cerely—perhaps more so than any other State in the Union, 
with one exception—the doctrine of State rights. 

If I may be permitted to do so for a moment, I wish to call 
the attention of the Senators to the fact that when the six- 
teenth amendment changing the constitutional law with regard 
to the equality of taxation was, through a joint resolution 
passed by Congress, submitted to the States and ratified by 
them, Connecticut was one of the three States which refused 
to ratify that amendment to the Constitution. The others were 
Rhode Island and Utah. » 

When the eighteenth amendment, which added to the Federal 
Government an entirely new power, giving Congress the right 
to make sumptuary laws, was ratified by 46 of the 48 States, 
Connecticut was one of two, the other being Rhode Island, 
which refused to ratify that amendment, not because we are 
more fond of the product of the grapes which appear on the 
seal of Connecticut than are the people of any other State, but 
because we believed that the amendment proposed to take away 
from the sovereign State of Connecticut certain rights which 
had been reserved to her. 

When the twentieth amendment, so called—the child labor 
amendment—was by a joint resolution passed by a very large 
majority of the Senate and House of Representatives and sub- 
mitted to the States for ratification, the General Assembly of 
the State of Connecticut by an extraordinary yote decided that 
the State of Connecticut wished to retain control over its 
own children. In the Senate of Connecticut the motion to 
ratify the twentieth amendment was defeated by a vote of 
33 to 1 and in the lower house by the most extraordinary vote 
of 231 to 7, both houses, by a proportion of 33 to 1, differing 
from the opinion of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States on that most important measure. 

I merely offer this, Mr. President, as an explanation for my 
presumption in taking the attitude that State rights must be 
preserved if this Government is to continue to be a successful, 
popular Government. That attitude has not been unknown on 
this side of the Senate Chamber. At the time of the contested- 
election case of James Harlan, of Iowa, a very distinguished 
Senator, William H. Seward, of New York, who was at that 
time generally recognized to be the leader of the Republican 
Party in the United States, and who was soon afterwards a 
candidate for nomination for the Presidency, made a very 
. speech, in Which he upheld the rights of the States, 
as follows: 


The Constitutlon of the United States glves supreme right to Con- 
gress to prescribe in what manner the legislature of a State shall per- 
form that act independently of all State constitutions. 

The Congress of the United States bas practically waived this right 
and devolved that duty on the Legislature of Iowa, as it was author- 
ized to do by the Constitution of the United States. 

The manner prescribed by the Legislature of Iowa does not conflict 
with any article of the Constitution of the United States. It would 
not be at all affected by any conflict with the constitution of Iowa, inso- 
much as no control over the subject whatever resides in the people of 
Towa, by whom the constitution was made. 

Mr. President, this transaction is a judicial one. I have approached 
it, I trust, free from partiality or prejudice, The question is an impor- 
tant one. The decision may be drawn into a precedent to affect here- 
after the rights of 60 States, and the safety, welfare, and union of 
this confederate Republic hundreds of years hence, when this people 
shall number, not as now by tens but by hundreds of millions. 


Mr. President, it seems to me quite an extraordinary coinci- 
dence that In the very case now before us we have a similar 
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issue ralsed with regard to the right of a Senator from Towa. 
But to continue with the remarks of Senator Seward for a 
moment. 

I therefore confine my judgment to this case as it stands on “the 
facts. I do not prejudge other cases which shall present other facts nor 
lay down principles for other and extreme cases. I can foresee possible 
abuses to come from a misapplication of the principles I have adopted. 
But abuses will attach themselves to all principles as barnacles will to 
the smoothest and strongest bottoms. 


Our decision is not likely to affect 60 States as Mr. Seward 
thought, but it does affect the rights of 48 States and more than 
100,000,000 people. 

Mr. President, if Senators will bear with me for a few mo- 
ments, I should like to quote a few words from the Constitution 
of the United States which, in my very humble opinion and in 
the opinion of those in the State which E have the honor in 
part to represent, should govern in cases of this kind, rather 
than the extraordinary opinion expressed by the chairman of 
the committee as representing the views of the great majority 
of the committee. 

Article I, section 4, of the Constitution provides: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 


It is interesting, Mr. President, to go back to the journal 
of the Constitutional Convention when that section of the Con- 
stitution was under consideration. I have in my hand the 
journal as kept by James Madison and as edited by Scott, and 
I find that when this section was taken up the representatives 
from Sonth Carolina, very naturally, objected to that portion 
of it which gave to the Congress the “right to make or alter 
such regulations.” 

Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Rutledge moved to strike out that 
portion of the section. 

The States, they contended, could and must be relied on in 
such cases, 

The answer to that was made by James Madison, who put 
down in his journal the argument he used, giving his reasons 
why Congress—not, mind you, the Senate Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, and not the Senate, but Congress—should 
have power to alter or amend the State election laws. He 
states that without that provision the words would be of too 
great latitude, and he said that— 


It was impossible to foresee all the abuses that might be made of 
the discretionary power, 


‘There is no evidence before us, Mr. President, that the State 
of Iowa has abused its power in this particular. Neither is 
there any evidence before us that the Congress of the United 
States is asked to enact into law any change or emendation 
of the law of Iowa. 

Madison went on to say: 


Whenever the State legislatures had a favorite measure to carry, 
they would take care so to mold their regulations as to favor the can- 
didates they wished to succeed. 


Therefore he was in favor of the clause. But there is no 
evidence before us that the State Legislature of Iowa has in 
any way attempted to favor any candidate. The laws which 
they have made governing elections in Iowa have been consid- 
ered just and honorable; there is no question raised here as to 
that. 

Madison goes on to say: 

What danger could there be in giving a controlling power to the 
National Legislature? 

And so it was done. He concludes the entry in his journal 
by saying: 

This was meant to give the National Legislature a power not only 
to alter the provisions of the States, but to make regulations in case 
the States should fail or refuse altogether. 


It seems to me perfectly clear, Mr. President, that it was the 
intent of the framers of the Constitution to give to the National 
Legislature, as stated in the Constitution, at any time by 
law—and the word “law” is written in the section with capital 
letters—by law to make or amend such regulations, except as 
to the places of choosing Senators. The reason for the excep- 
tion as to the places of choosing Senators was because they did 
not desire to give the National Legislature the right to change 
the location of the State capitals. 

The contention has been made by the chairman of the com- 
mittee that the Senate has a perfect right to disregard the law 
of Iowa or to amend that law so far as they might see fit in 
order to follow the intent of the voters. This plea as to the 
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intent of the voters is a specious plea. It certainly sounds rea- 
sonable. When one first hears it one is inclined to say, “ Cer- 
tainly, we ought to decide this case according to the intent of 
the voters.” If we could only get the voters of the State to 
write letters here, as so many thousands of them do, and say, 
“My dear Mr. Senator, I desired to vote for So-and-so,” we 
would then know the intent of the voters. If we could only 
find that all their ballots had written on them the words, “I 
desire to vote for Steck,” then we should know that they de- 
sired to vote for Steck and we would count those ballots; but, 
Mr. President, how many States in this Union permit any 
marks of that kind to be placed on a ballot? All ballots must 
be cast in accordance with the laws of the State. These laws 
are designed to protect the voters in expressing their intent, 
and if a voter should write on a ballot the words, “I desire to 
vote for Daniel F. Steck,” that would in practically every State 
in the Union disqualify that ballot and cause it to be rejected. 
Yet, according to the committee, that would express the voter's 
idea so frankly and so fully that there could be no question 
about his intent, and such ballots ought to be counted. The 
committee have told us that they counted such ballots for 
Brookhart. If the yoter, in his enthusiasm for Senator Brook- 
hart, wrote on the ballot the name “ Brookhart” once or twice 
or three times, it did not matter how many times or how he 
spelled the name or whether he conformed to the law of Iowa 
at all; so long as he indicated his desire to vote for Senator 
Brookhart the ballots must be counted. The committee did 
the same thing for Mr. Steck. In other words, Mr. President, 
the committee has very frankly stated its position in the words 
of the chairman— 


Nothing is clearer than that the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions Is its own judge, and it does not have to follow the law of Iowa 
and has not done so and has not attempted to do 80. 


He goes on to say in another part of his speech that he is 
following a precedent that has long been the custom, and that 
in looking at the matter from the point of view of intent 
there is nothing strange about their overriding the law of Iowa. 

Mr. President, I have examined this volume, which is the 
latest printed compilation of Senate election cases. It begins 
from the beginning and comes down to about 1913. There are 
some 78 cases considered in the volume which are in relation 
to the contested right of Senators elected to their seats, I do 
not find anywhere an instance, except that from Iowa, which 
has been quoted, where the views of the majority, in their 
efforts to decide a case, had to be based on something other 
than the law of the State. I do not find here any precedent 
for overruling the law. 

These cases—as I say, there were some 73 of them 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
cut yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator kindly permit me to finish 
this? These cases show the nature of the questions involved 
in these contests where the Senate was called upon to discharge 
its duty under section 5 of Article I of the Constitution, which 
gives it the right to judge of the election of Senators. I assume 
that the use of the word “judge” there applies practically to 
the right to judge and to sit as a court, to judge and see 
whether the qualifications of the Senator are in accordance 
with law, whether he has been elected in accordance with law, 
or whether the voters who elected him had the right to vote for 
him. In no case do I find that there was any question as to 
the intent of the voters being made known, or the assertion of 
any right to override the law of the State. 

The questions which have arisen in these 73 cases are such 
questions as the eligibility of the electors under the laws of 
the State. The question of bribery and corruption has fre- 
quently come up. The question of the personal qualifications 
of the individual as not conforming to the Constitution or the 
laws of the United States has come up, and it has been alleged 
that his qualifications did not entitle him to be a Senator. 
These matters had to be decided by the Senate, sitting as a 
judge. The individual’s right to vote for himself when he was 
a member of the State legislature has come up and has been 
decided by the Senate; whether the legislature which elected 
him was legally in session. Of course, at the time of the Civil 
War there were a great many cases that came before the 
Senate as to whether the legislatures of the Southern States 
sending Senators here had been properly or legally constituted. 
All such cases were properly judged by the Senate in accord- 
ance with law, Ent not by overriding the law. 

Other questions that have come up are whether the Senator 
was of sound mind; whether he had been naturalized long 
enough before his election to qualify; whether the act mak- 
ing him a Senator was in accordance with the law of the 
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State, or whether he was qualified for his election under the 
State law as well as the national law; whether or not under 
the statute of Pennsylvania, as in the case of Senator Cameron, 
the State law had been carried out, or whether the election 
was procured by corruption or unlawful means; whether the 
legislature was legally constituted, and so on. 

Mr. President, not to tire Senators with a recitation of the 
facts, examination of the 73 cases shows that it has practically 
always been the effort of the Senate to Judge and see whether 
the law has been carried out; and it seems to me an amazing 
contention on the part of the committee that they have a right 
to disregard the law of Iowa, to overrule it and try to go behind 
it, and to count the ballots, no matter how illegal they may be. 

We have here before us a certificate signed by the Governor 
of the State of Iowa, countersigned by the secretary of state, a 
certificate of election of Smith W. Brookhart. There has been 
nothing brought here to show that there is anything irregular 
about this certificate; has there, Mr. President? There is no 
contention but that the governor who signed it is the proper 
Governor of the State of Iowa, and that the secretary of state 
who countersigned it is the proper secretary of state. There is 
no question of fraud, bribery, or corruption. In reply to ques- 
tions it has been stated that there is no question of intimida- 
tion at the polls. It was a fair election, It was carried out in 
accordance with the laws of the State of Iowa. The officials 
of the State of Iowa have certified to that fact, and there is 
nothing here to show that they were wrong. 

It is unfortunate, Mr. President, that, owing to circum- 
stances over which he has no control, the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins] has very properly taken the position that 
he can not participate in this discussion. In fact, the sovereign 
State of Iowa has no representative on the floor at the present 
time; and therefore there is no one here to say on behalf of 
the rights of that State, that the committee, in taking its 
extraordinary stand, should be overridden, and that that stand 
is an improper one to take. 

I do not desire to take up any more time, Mr. President, 
except to say this: 

In view of the fact that the committee, by its representa- 
tives on the floor, by its chairman, and by the Senator who first 
presented the majority report, has shown a distinct determina- 
tion on its part to overrule and disregard the laws of the State 
of Iowa, the committee has not acted properly. Accordingly, 
Mr. President, I move that the resolution be recommitted. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I do not desire 
to speak more than 15 minutes on this matter. I feel timid in 
speaking even so long, because of the familiarity which I lack 
and which my colleagues have about all of the details of this 
case; but I want to go on record quite squarely. and giye my 
reasons for the vote which I expect to cast. 

I think Senators will concede that it is not likely that I am 
going to vote in favor of Mr. Brookhart because of any politi- 
cal allegiance to him or any enthusiasm for the doctrine which 
he has adyanced, or any belief in his support of the policies of 
my party. It may be recalled that it was I who introduced in 
the Republican conference the resolution which prevented Mr. 
La Follette, Mr. Brookhart, Mr. Frazier, and Mr. Ladd from 
being listed as Republicans in the make-up of the Senate com- 
mittees. I believe still that that was the wise and proper and 
deserved action for the Republican conference to take; and in 
what I am doing in this case I do not mean, even by implica- 
tion, to seem to retract in any way the action that I took at 
that time. 

But, Mr. President, this is not a political matter. We are 
sitting in this case as judges, just as surely as the members of 
the Supreme Court of the United States sit in their chamber 
across the hall as judges, and We are sworn to decide accord- 
ing to the justice and the right of the case, and not according 
to our preference for the political beliefs of the contending 
parties, and not according to the outcome of this contest on 
the line-up of the Senate or its organization at the opening of 
the next Congress. 

With those matters we have nothing whatsoever to do, any 
more than the Supreme Court of the United States would have 
a right to weigh such considerations if Mr. Steck were suing 
Mr. Brookhart on a promissory note and the case reached the 
Supreme Court of the United States. We are just as far fore- 
closed from allowing ourselves to consider the political effect 
of this case as is the Chief Justice of the United States in such 
a supposititious lawsuit as that that I have mentioned. 

The very Constitution which gives us the power to hold this 
inquiry reminds us that that is our duty. In Article I, section 
5, we find it stated that— 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections * * of its own 
Members. 
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“ Judge,” if you please. That means that the matter shall be 
determined by us as judges, judicially determined, with that 
fine quality that men of our race have always shown in exclud- 
ing from consideration all that touched them personally when 
they sat judicially to determine a controversy. ; 

As I said before, I am not familiar with all the intimate 
detail of this case; but sometimes there is an advantage in not 
seeing each blade of grass in the field. We get a better idea of 
the lay of tbe land if our eyes do not pick out for us every 
blade of grass that grows upon it. 

It seems to me that this case must be decided upon two ques- 
tions—and two alone. The first one is these 1,344 ballots in 
which the voter put his cross in the party circle at the head of 
the column and then marked some or all of the names in that 
column but not the name of Mr. Brookhart; and the committee 
has exhausted itself in its effort to find out what was the more 
or less undisclosed intention of the voter who marked his 
ballot in that fashion. 

Mr. President, again I say we must go back to the Constitu- 
tion to see what our duty is. In section 4 of Article I we find 
it clearly stated that— 


The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof— 

“The * * manner of holding elections for Senators 
shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof.” 


That means, of course, that the legislature shall determine 
whether the election shall be secret or open on the hustings. 
The legislature shall determine whether the vote shall be indi- 
cated by some mechanical device, like an election machine, or 
whether it shall be indicated upon a paper ballot such as we 
call the Australian ballot; and the legislature, still acting 
under that grant of power in the Federal Constitution, shall 
prescribe the manner by which the voter may indicate his will 
upon this paper that we call the ballot; whether it may be 
done by marking crosses upon a printed sheet, or whether it 
may be done by writing a letter to the election officials upon 
a blank sheet, or in any other method that the legislature may 
see fit to adopt; and the charter of their authority in passin 
whatever law they pass is found right there in section 4 0 
Article I of the Constitution. 

Ne is true that that language is followed by the statement 

a — 


Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators. 


But nobody pretends that Congress has by law attempted 
to alter the regulations made by the Legislature of Iowa as 
to the manner of choosing Senators; and so it seems to me 
that in this search for the intention of the voter we must 
wok for the intention as expressed according to the law. of 
owa, 

It is a common presumption, binding on us as on every other 
court, that every man knows the law; and yet, if I correctly 
interpret the majority opinion of the 8 in this case, 
their presumption is exactly the opposite—that nobody in 
Iowa knows the law. Section 811 of the Iowa Code, which 
was in effect on the day of that election, expressly provides, 
as if some prophet wrote it, that a ballot marked in this 
fashion shall be counted as a vote for the straight ticket at 
the head of which the cross occurs in the party circle, where 
the voter, in addition to the party cross, marks some but not 
all of the candidates in the party column. That was the law 
at the moment this election was held. It went into effect a 
very short time before. The presumption is, and it is binding 
on us as on all other courts, that every voter in Iowa knew 
that law, and knew the details of that law, and knew that a 
ballot thus marked, according to that law, was an expression of 
his intention to vote for every candidate on the ticket. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
there were any directions or instructions sent out to the in- 
spectors or managers of election to the contrary to the effect, 
for instance, that where the cross was placed opposite the 
name the vote was intended for that name, but where it was 
omitted from some other name, the voter did not intend to 
yote for that man? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not know. I have heard it 
stated that there were not; but whether there were or not, 
when the legislature passed that law, section 811, every man, 
woman, and child in Iowa was conclusively presumed to know 
what was in it, and we will go far afield if we drop that pre- 
sumption. It is the settled doctrine of every court in Christen- 
dom that in every case the citizen is presumed to know the law. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 
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Mr. GLASS. May I inquire how long before the election that 
law became operative? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Nine or ten days, I believe. 

Mr. GLASS. Permit me to ask the Senator another question. 
Suppose a law had been passed by the Legislature of Iowa 
and approved by the governor and had become effective the 
day before election. Would there be an absolute presumption 
that all the people of Iowa would know what the law provided? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It would be a compulsory pre- 
sumption, even if it were passed 10 minutes before that elec- 
tion began. 

Mr. GLASS. But would that presumption fairly indicate 
what the intention of the voter was, proceeding under a law 
of which he actually had no knowledge? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not at all sure that it 
would not. Presumably the law was debated before it was 
passed. Presumably some of the people who voted in that elec- 
tion knew what was in the law. Certainly the man who wrote 
that section of the law knew what was in it, and how do we 
know that the man who was the author of section 811 was not 
one of those who cast just such a ballot as that? Yet your 
committee conclusively presumes that every such voter was 
ignorant of the law. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Supreme Court of the State of Iowa, 
previous to the enactment of the law, had held just exactly 
as the law passed in October provided. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that juncture? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. Reading from the Iowa report, page 464, 
the case of Spurrier against McLennan, the court said: 

Section 1120 of the code is in part as follows: 

“(1) When a circle is marked, the ballot shall be counted for 
all the names upon the ticket beneath the circle. The making of a 
cross in the square of another ticket than the one marked in the 
circle shall not affect the validity of the ballot, except as to the office 
for which the person opposite whose name such mark was made is 
a candidate.” 


In other words, under the law of Iowa—and it was the 
law, so announced by the supreme court, on election day—if 
the voter made a mark in the circle opposite the word Re- 
publican,” he intended to vote, I suppose, the straight Repub- 
lican ticket. If that same voter went down the line and put 
crosses in the squares opposite the individual names of some 
on the Republican ticket, the Supreme Court of Iowa says that 
is a straight Republican yote. If the voter had put a cross in 
the circle opposite the word “ Republican,’ and had then gone 
over and put a cross in the square opposite the name of a 
Democrat, that vote would have counted for the straight Re- 
publican ticket, except for the Democrat who was indicated 
by the cross in the square opposite his name. The Supreme 
Court of Iowa handed down that decision in 1902, and that 
was the law on the day of this vote. 

Mr. BORAH. From what case was the Senator reading? 

Mr. ASHURST. From the case of Spurrier v. McLennan, 
115 Iowa, pages 464, et sequitur. 

Mr. WILLIS. What was the date of that decision? 

Mr. ASHURST. Nineteen hundred and two, 

Mr. WILLIS. So, if the Senator will permit me, before 

ph 3 of section 811 was enacted, that was the principle 
of the Iowa law? 

Mr. ASHURST. It was announced by the supreme court of 
the State to be the law. 

Mr. WILLIS. This statute that has been quoted brings in 
no new principle at all. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will permit me, I ask that 
as an exhibit there be included in the Recorp to-morrow morn- 
ing a copy of this Iowa decision, not in the Senator’s speech, 
but as an exhibit to it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Very well; as the Senator does 
not propose to put it in the middle of my attempted speech. 

Mr. ASHURST. No; the Senator’s remarks are strong 
enough without this decision, but some wayfarers may be in 
doubt as to the law of Iowa, and I want them to read the 
Recorp in the morning. If I may have permission to include 
this opinion in the Recorp as an exhibit to the speech of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, I will be happy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

[See exhibit to speech of Mr. Rxxn of Pennsylvania.] 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 
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Mr. STEPHENS. I want to call the Senator's attention to 
the law, in answer to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will not the Senator insert the 
law later? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I just want to call the Senator's attention 
to this, so that he may know what the law was. He asked 
about how long this law had been in effect. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I answered that it had been in 
effect about 10 days. Was not that approximately correct? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is correct; but I simply wanted the 
Senator to understand that there was no substantial change in 
the law. I will not take the time now, if the Senator wants 
to proceed, to read a line or two from the statute that was 
changed by the statute to which the Senator has referred. I 
dare pny to say that in the card of instructions the very first 
sentence is: 


If the voter desires to vote a straight ticket, he can do so by mark- 
ing a cross in the circle at the head of the ticket. 


Ee shall not take further time of the Senator tə read the 
statute. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, my colleagues 
haye educated me to understand that this not only was the law 
at the time of the election, but that it had been the law, under 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, for decades before the 
election. Whether it was or was not, it was the law that gov- 
erned the election which was held. 

Mr. ASHURST. I regret to interrupt the Senator, but I 
ought to say, in a case of this kind, that I have not examined 
to ascertain whether that decision was ever disapproved. We 
were served in the majority report with a decision that had 
been disapproyed three times by the Supreme Court of Iowa. 
I want to say to the Senate in good faith that I have not ex- 
amined to see whether that decision was overruled. 

Mr. STEPHENS. It has not been. : 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Whether the law was passed 
10 days or 10 minutes or 10 years before the election does not 
seem to me to be decisive of the matter. I interpret the lan- 
guage of section 4 of Article I of the Federal Constitution to 
make it compulsory upon us to look for the intent of the voter 
expressed according to the manner prescribed by the Iowa 
Legislature. We do that, and we find that section 811 pro- 
vides in particular detail for such a ballot as this, and pro- 
vides that it shall be a vote for every candidate. 

Mr. President, in a very large number of the districts in 
Iowa in which this election was held the vote was cast by 
voting machines. Many of the votes which were cast in that 
way must have been cast in this fashion [indicating ballot on 
chart]. The levers must have been pulled by many voters in 
those districts just as the paper ballots were marked in these 
districts, and those machines registered a vote for Senator 
Brookhart every time the levers were set like that in those 
machine districts. What are we to do if the position of the 
majority of the committee is right? Are we to go back and 
dissect those machines and try to find the intent of the voter 
who pulled the levers in that fashion; or are we to assume that 
the percentage of such votes on the machines was the same 
percentage as of the paper ballots?) How are we ever going to 
find out the intent of the voters of Iowa as long as under the 
Iowa law those machines were set to register a vote for Senator 
Brookhart every time the levers were pulled in that way? It 
seems to me that we are compelled to the conclusion that the 
manner in which that election was directed to be held by the 
Iowa law is the only manner in which the voters’ intent can be 
expressed. 

Let us suppose that the voter substituted for his printed 
ballot a sheet of plain paper, on which he wrote “I prefer 
Brookhart to Steck,” or vice versa. Nobody could doubt his 
intent, but nobody claims that that would be counted as a 
ballot for Steck or for Brookhart, as the case might be. In 
conceding that, we concede that the manner of voting pre- 
scribed by the Iowa Legislature is compulsory. 

Why, then, should we deviate from that sound ruling, which 
is forced on us by the language of the Constitution, and in one 
particular for which the statute expressly provides; that, de- 
spite the Constitution and the clear will of the Iowa Legislature, 
we will disregard them and look for the secret intent of the 
voter? 

Even if we did disregard the Federal Constitution and the 
Iowa law and try to figure out for ourselves by some species 
of induction what the voter thought, I am not satisfied that the 
voter might not have marked these separate names first, and 
then reflected an instant and have said to himself, “ Well, 
after all, he is a Republican nominee; I will vote a straight 
ticket,” and go back and put that cross at the top of the 
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column as the last thing he does before he leaves the booth. 
I am not satisfied but that some voters might have done that, 
and I am not satisfied but that there were some of those 1,344 
who actually knew the terms of clause 3 of section 811. I 
think the committee does violence not only to the law but to 
the sound sense of the situation when it says definitely and 
finally that every one of those men tried to cut Brookhart. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. The Senator from Pennsylvania is talking 
about a matter that is giving me the most concern; namely, those 
1,344 ballots. We have a sample of those ballots before us. 
The voter made a cross mark at the head of the Republican 
ticket, which indicated his intention. But he goes further than 
that, and he puts a cross opposite the names of one or two 
others, and skips the name of Senator Brookhart, and comes 
down and yotes for the Republican candidate for governor and 
the Republican candidate for lieutenant governor, The ques- 
tion that disturbs me, and which I want to have the Senator 
answer, is this: In yoting for the other Republican candidates 
on the ticket, and leaving the square in front of the name of 
Senator Brookhart blank, does the Senator believe the voter 
thus skipping the name of Senator Brookhart intended to vote 
for Brookhart, or does he think that the voter intended not to 
vote for anybody? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that many of them in- 
tended to vote for Senator Brookhart. I think probably many 
of them did not. What they actually did was to vote twice 
for the other candidates and once for Brookhart. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator will pardon me, the Supreme 
Court decision I have just read says that exactly, that the 
votes can not be counted twice, of course, but in effect they 
really voted twice for one candidate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will ask the Senator to take the ballot 
which is before us, that printed ballot, with a cross in the 
circle opposite the name Republican” and a cross in various 
squares, but no cross opposite Brookhart’s name. If that had 
been a machine vote, and approximately 124,000 of that kind 
of votes had been cast, would they all have been cast on the 
machines for Brookhart? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Absolutely; and if the State of 
Iowa had had machines in every election precinct, it is my un- 
derstanding that Mr. Brookhart’s tally would have been 1,344 
more than it was, because the machines would have registered 
everyone of those votes for Brookhart. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. Directing the Senator's attention to his argu- 
ment relative to the machine vote, do I understand the Sena- 
tor to contend that the machine would be set as the voters 
would mark their ballots? i 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. The machine would be 
set in accordance with section 811 of the code. 

Mr. GOFF. To descend to a physical explanation, does not 
the Senator understand that in going into one of those ma- 
chines there are only two methods of voting. One is to vote 
a straight ticket and one is to unlock the machine for every 
ticket and then descend to the particular ticket on which the 
voter desires to register his vote, and that under such circum- 
stances a voter even intending to vote as the Senator has so 
illustrated, could only unlock the machine and then yote for 
the candidates on the ticket under the party column. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not mean to launch into 
any discussion of the interlock in a voting machine. What I 
mean to say is that if the voter who marked that ballot that 
way had gone in to face the machine and had pulled every lever 
where he marked a cross on the paper ballot—pulled it as far 
as it would go—it would have resulted in a vote for Brookhart. 
He might not have been able to move the lever, but If he had 
pulled each lever where he marked a cross on the paper ballot, 
Brookhart would have scored the vote. 

Mr GOFF. Then the Senator means that if a voter could 
have photographed, so to speak, on the machine physically the 
intention which he indicated upon the marked ballot, then those 
machine votes must have been counted as the Senator now con- 
tends the paper ballots should be counted. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Absolutely. I do not think we 
need to make a long statement of it. I say that the lever that 
is equivalent to the cross at the head of the column could not 
be moved without voting for Brookhart on the machine. 
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Mr. DILL and Mr. GEORGE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield first to the Senator 
from Washington, who, I think. rose first. 

Mr. DILL. Do I understand that in Iowa these 1,844 votes 
were counted for Brookhart by the election officials there? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Presumably they were. I now 
yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not want any confusion about the mat- 
ter, and I presume the Senator is not confusing in argument, 
but some of the Senators might not quite understand it. There 
is no contention being made that any of the machine votes 
should have been counted for Senator Brookhart that were not 
so counted? That is not the Senator’s position? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not at all. 

Mr. GEORGH. The Senator is simply illustrating? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I am illustrating what would 
have been fhe result if every precinct had had the machines, 

Mr. GEORGE. Of course, the Senator will concede, as I 
N it, that those 1,844 votes are in fact paper-ballot 
votes? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. I think the Senator 
may not have heard what I said in the beginning. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not understand it. Let me explain this 
to the Senator, because I think he ought to know it. The ma- 
chine ballots run horizontally, and not vertically. Do I make 
myself clear? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. The party column runs 
horizontally, and not vertically, - 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. The machine ballot itself sent out at 
this election—and I am stating this because it is a fact—had 
printed on it specific instructions as to how to vote, and it 
specifically said: 


If you wish to vote for the full party ticket, you shall make the 
cross ln the party circle only. If you wish to vote for a portion of 
the party ticket, but not all of them, you shall make a cross in the 
circle to designate your party affiliations and then proceed to make a 
cross in the square opposite each name for whom you wish to vote. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Even if that were so, certainly 
the author of section 811 knew that those instructions were 
wrong. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not arguing the point. I am calling 
eis gg to it as a fact, because I did not want any confusion 
about it. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask a question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand, the Senator said that the 
instructions that went out were to the effect that if a voter 
wanted to vote the party ticket, the only way to vote it was 
to put a cross in the circle at the top? 

Mr. GEORGE. That had reference only to the machine votes. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, I understand now. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think as far as the 1,344 votes 
go, I have made my position clear. After careful study I 
think we are absolutely compelled by the language of the Gon- 
stitution to follow the Iowa law in ascertaining the intent of 
voters. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. GLASS. Before leaving the point I want to ask the 
Senator a question, Conceding that the instructions just 
alluded to by the Senator from Georgia were invalid, neverthe- 
less would not those instructions tend to indicate under the 
instruction what was the intent of the voter? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Undoubtedly it would tend to 
obscure the yoter in his understanding of the law, but it would 
not abolish the presumption that he knew the law, the pre- 
sumption that controls us. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania if he is 
of the opinion, in the event the intention of the voter as indi- 
cated on his ballot manifestly conflicts with the statute, that 
the statute should control instead of the intention of the voter? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do, as long as we are going 
to give any effect to the language of the Federal Constitution. 

I beg Senators to let me finish. If that position is right and 
these 1,344 votes be counted for Mr. Brookhart, it reduces 
Steck’s plurality to 76 votes. There is one other question which 
is decisive of so many hundreds of votes that it completely 
wipes out the 76, and we do not need to bother, if my view is 
correct, about all the thousand and one questions that affect a 
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few votes here or a few votes there. If the second question be 
resolved in Mr. Brookhart’s favor as well as the first one, then 
we can neglect all the other questions that haye been raised and 
the contest is over. 

The committee found that in many precincts, about 1,072 or 
1,073 of them—at least 1,068, and I think there were four or 
five others, though perhaps the four or five were included in 
the 1,068, but that does not matter—the number of persons 
shown on the poll list as voting was different from, and in 
most cases greater than, the number of ballots found in the 
boxes. In those 1,068 or 1,070 cases the election officer who 
kept the poll list, and was supposed to have checked off each 


voter to whom a ballot was issued, hed marked a greater 


number of persons than the number of good and spoiled ballots 
that were found by the committee in the returns from that 
district. The problem that confronted the committee was how 
to deal with those districts in which there was such a shortage. 
The first district in which they seem to have acted, at least the 
first in sequence in the minority report, is a precinct in Madison 
County known as the first ward of Winterset. They found 
there that the poll book or poll list showed that 946 yoters 
had received the ballots, and yet in the official returns the 
ballots did not total 946, but only 748. The ballots were sup- 
posed to be wired together and the wire closed with sealing 
wax and then put in an envelope and sealed up. That is the 
shape in which those ballots were received by the county audi- 
tor, who was their custodian. The committee was confronted 
with the problem, What are we going to figure out for that 
district? After a good deal of consideration they seem to haye 
reached the conclusion that in such a case obviously there had 
been tampering with the ballots; obviously nobody could know 
except by the election officers’ return what those missing bal- 
lots had said, and for whom they were voted. There was noth- 
ing they could do but take the official certificate made by the 
election officials the night of the election. That is the only 
evidence they could have of the intent of the voters who cast 
those 946 ballots, and no other method, short of subpenaing 
each of them to testify, would disclose the will of those 946 
voters. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator tell me whether the 
ballot in Iowa has a stub? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not know. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A detachable stub? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not know. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; it has not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no method of checking up 
between the stubs and the ballots? 

Mr. GEORGE. None whatever. The ballots are not num- 
bered and the names on the poll list are not identified by the 
ballots. 

I am sure the Senator has heard what I said before, but I 
would like to repeat it. He said the committee at consider- 
able difficulty went back to the official count in this precinct. 
The committee did not know anything about it until the argu- 
ment of the case was on. Mr. Brookhart’s representative 
agreed to count it in that particular way, and Mr. Steck’s 
counsel agreed to do it in that particular way. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, some of us over on this side 
of the Chamber would like to hear what is going on between 
the two Senators. 

Mr. GEORGE. With reference to the 198 ballots short in 
one precinct I shall be glad to make the statement so as to be 
heard. When that particular package of ballots left lowa, not 
when it reached here, but when it left Iowa, it was unsealed. 
The wiring of the ballots and the unsealed condition of the 
package and the fact that about one-fourth less ballots were 
found in the bags than the number of names appearing on the 
poll list was considered as a reason at least why Mr. Cook, the 
manager for Mr. Brookhart, and Mr. Pendy, the manager for 
Mr. Steck, should themselves deal with this particular batch 
of ballots. The committee did not know a thing about it. 
They simply reported that to us in the course of the argument. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Do not the hearings show that while that 
was the opinion, Mr. Brookhart's representative did submit the 
precinct to the committee for decision, and does it not so show 
on the work sheet? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no. The work sheets were made up by 
the representatives, not by the committee. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, in my view of 
this case, Mr. Brookhart could not waive that principle in the 
district. Nothing that he could do here before the committee 
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of the Senate could operate to nullify or negative the will of 
those 198 voters whose ballots had disappeared. What a prin- 
ciple that would be to set up, because one lawyer was more 
alert than the other, because one contestant or the other was 
not aware of all the facts at the moment, or because of some 
more sinister motive! What a situation we prepare for our- 
Selves when we say that the will of the voters of a sovereign 
State can be set aside by the agreement or the tacit waiver, if 
you please, of one individual here in Washington! 

I say that if Mr. Brookhart came in here and admitted the 
contrary of this proposition we ought to pay no attention to his 
admission. If some day in the future an election contest comes 
here with just a few votes hanging in the balance, who is to 
say that a contestant of great wealth might not so tempt his 
adversary as to make his yielding, his waiver, his stipulation 
so attractive to him that he could not resist it? Is the Govern- 
ment of the United States to be controlled by the waivers of 
single persons after the citizens of a whole State have spoken? 
Even if Mr. Brookhart tried to waive this rule which I am en- 
deavoring to state, I would not pay any attention to his waiver. 

Now, then, let us see what the committee did. They did 
exactly right in that district. In the first ward of Winterset, 
in Madison County, they looked to the official return, which 18 
prima facie right, and they adhered to that return because it 
was not upset by competent evidence. But then, when they 
reached Guthrie County and Bear Grove Township, they find 
there that the poll books show 256, while the ballots. numbered 
only 236; they reversed their ruling in the Winterset case, dis- 
regarded the official count, counted the 286 ballots, and defied 
the will of the missing 20; they ignored them completely. 
Their justification for that, as I have understood the case, ap- 
pears to be some sort of a waiver by Mr. Brookhart or his 
counsel, 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If that is not the justification, 
then I have not heard any justification for their blowing hot in 
one case and blowing cold in the other. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. Will not the Senator let me 
finish and then demolish my argument? I had rather have it 
demolished at one blow than picked to pleces as it proceeds, 

We come to Emmet County, Estherville Township, the second 
ward of Estherville, where there were 20 less ballots than the 
names appearing on the poll books and the official count, and 
the committee again forgets its ruling in Winterset, counts the 
ballots, and the 20 men who cast the missing ballots might just 
as well not haye gone to the polls. 

Again we come to Wapello County, and 22 ballots were short. 
The committee disregarded the official count and the official 
return, although it was prima facie right and was not upset 
by competent evidence. They did the same thing in Lee 
County. 

Mr. President, I do not know the names of the other 1,068 
precincts, but it was found when the vote was all checked up 
that there were 3,500 missing ballots in the 1,068 precincts. 
How can we disregard the intention of those 3,500 voters, dis- 
franchise them from this election, and say Steck was elected 
by 76 votes? What business have we to overcome the presump- 
tion that the “ official return“ is correct without any competent 
evidence to the contrary? 

We have no evidence as to what those 8,500 ballots were 
except the official return of the election officials, and yet, 
although that is the only evidence to guide us, it is proposed 
to disregard them entirely and say they were voted exactly 
evenly for Steck and Brookhart. That, in substance, is what 
it is proposed to do, It is proposed to throw out the 3,500 
missing ballots from consideration, and the committee would 
haye us seat Steck by 76 votes. I say it can not be done. That 
is my second reason. 

I say that those 8,500 votes may, and in all likelihood did, 
overcome the lead of 76 that Steck had. Senators may ask me 
why I say “in all likelihood.” The evidence in this case is 
that the Republican State committee of Iowa appealed to the 
voters of the Republican Party to vote against Mr. Brookhart, 
That means that men active in Republican politics in Iowa were 
generally opposed to Brookhart’s election. Most of the election 
officers, the county officers, the men active in polities, sided 
with the Republican State central committee. Wherever bal- 
lots came here unsealed, unprotected, so that any partisan 
could pull a few off the wire, the chances are, if there were 
any fraud, it was fraud to Brookhart’s prejudice. 

I want to state clearly that I think the Republican State cen- 
tral committee was right in its action. Mr. Brookhart had op- 
posed the platform and the nominees of his party, and, I 
think, he did not deserve to be voted for as a Republican, I 
ean fully understand the spirit that animated those men; and 
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I sympathize with it; but I am here as a judge, and I have no 
business to sympathize with it here. I must admit that where 
ballots are short the chances are that if there were dis- 
honesty it was dishonesty to Brookhart’s prejudice. That is 
why I say that we can not assume that those 3,500 votes can 
be disregarded. 

To sum up, in the first place, these 1,344 votes marked like 
the sample ballot which is hanging on the wall of the Chamber 
must be counted for Brookhart, unless we shall disregard the 
Federal Constitution and the law passed under it by the State 
of Iowa; and the 3,500 missing votes must, in the absence of 
proof to the contrary, be taken to have been yoted according 
to the official returns—and there is no proof to the contrary— 
and that far more than overcomes Steck's supposed lead of 
76 votes. 

EXIT A 
John E. Spurrier, appellant, v. Alex. McLennan 


Election contests: Residence of voter. That a voter had visited 
Oklahoma, contemplating possibly his residence there, and thet he liked 
it, and had determined to go there in the future, did not lose bim his 
rights as a citizen of the State, so as to disqualify him as an elector. 

Marking of ballots: Code, section 1120, relative to elections, declares 
that when a circle on a ballot is marked the ballot shall be counted 
for all the names on the ticket beneath the circle, and that the making 
of a cross in the square of another ticket than the one marked in the 
circle shall not effect the validity of the ballot, except as to the office 
for which the person opposite whose name such mark was made is a 
candidate, and as to such office the vote shall not be counted. On a 
ballot sheet appeared two tickets of two parties, neither of which con- 
tained county tickets. Several of the tickets were marked in the circle, 
and a mark was also placed in the square opposite the name of the 
candidate for a certain county office on another ticket. Held, that it 
was proper to count the ballots for the one opposite whose name a 
square was placed, since the statute makes the cross in the circle effec- 
tive as a vote for the names printed on the ticket below it, and noth- 
ing more, and the only votes for the county office were those indicated 
by the cross in the square. 

Same: Code, section 1120, enacts that when a circle is marked the 
ballot shall be counted for all the names on’ the ticket beneath the 
circle, and that the making of a cross in another ticket than the one 
marked in the circle shall not affect the validity of the ballot, except 
as to the votes for which the person opposite whose name such mark 
was made is a candidate, and that as to that office the vote shall not 
be counted. On an election contest it appeared that a number of 
tickets on which the name of incumbent was printed were marked in 
the circle with a cross and a cross likewise put in the square before 
each name except that of incumbent, and a cross was placed in the 
square opposite contestant’s name on another ticket. Held, that it was 
proper to refuse to count such ballot for contestant, a cross in the 
circle conclusively meaning a vote for the whole ticket below it, and 
the marking of the square before a name on another ticket having no 
other effect than to nullify the vote for the office doubly voted for. 

Same: The marking by an elector of the squares opposite the names 
of candidates on a ballot, he having also marked the circle at the top 
of such ticket, does not add to the effect of the mark in the circle 
nor detract from it, the ballot being a vote for all candidates under the 
circle. 

Same: Where on an election contest a ballot is objected to because of 
a line drawn partially across it, but it is shown to have been done by 
the judges of election when making the count, the objection is properly 
overruled. 

Evidence—General objection of hearsay: Where on an election con- 
test the testimony of a witness was generally objected to as hearsay, 
but part of his testimony was plainly not hearsay, the objection was 
properly overruled. 

Appeal and cross appeal—Election contests: On an election contest, 
the judgment of the court having fixed the number of votes the incum- 
bent had received, he might appeal from the holding, if not satisfied, 
and the appeal would bring up all rulings on the reception and rejection 
of the ballots affecting the total, and the incumbent may maintain a 
cross appeal. 

Is not tried de novo: On an appeal from the holding of the court on 
an election contest, the supreme court does not try the case de novo, 
but considers only the errors assigned by appellant. 

Findings as to marking ballots—Review on appeal: Where on an 
election contest the court holds that a cross in the square opposite a 
blank on a ticket not filled by the insertion of a name is not an identi- 
fying mark authorizing the rejection of a ballot, the holding is a finding 
of fact and not reviewable on appeal, except for insufficiency of evi- 
dence to sustain it. 

APPEAL FROM IOWA DISTRICT COURT—HON. M. J. WADE, JUDGE 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 30, 1902. 

This is a contest over the right to hold the office of clerk of the dis- 
trict court in and for Iowa County, each party claiming to have been 
elected thereto, The board of supervisors declared defendant to have 
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been elected. In a proceeding before a court of contest plaintiff's case 
was dismissed. On his appeal to the district court trial was had on the 
merits, and defendant was found to have been elected by a majority of 
five votes. From such finding this appeal is taken. 

Armed. 

J. T. Beem and Thomas Stapleton for appellant. 

Hedges & Rumple for appellee. 

Waterman, J.: Defendant's motion to dismiss plaintiff's appeal for 
want of jurisdiction in the court of contest, and also in the district 
court, will be overruled. In view of the conclusion reached on the 
merits of the case, we need not take the time or space necessary to set 
out our reasons for this action. Defendant also took an appeal from 
the finding of the district court on two grounds; (1) As to its holding 
that it had jurisdiction; (2) as to rulings on the reception and rejec- 
tion of certain ballots. There ls a motion to dismiss this cross appeal. 
What we have already said indicates that such appeal is not sustainable 
on the first ground. As to the second ground, it is admitted by con- 
testant that all such rulings may be considered on plaintiff's appeal. 

Inasmuch as defendant's abstract may properly be taken and ac- 
cepted by us as an amendment to that of appellant, it makes no 
difference whether we consider the matters on one appeal or another, 
so long as we may consider them at all. We might therefore pass the 
motion without a ruling. But we think it is not well taken. The 
judgment of the trial court fixed the number of votes defendant had 
recelved. If not satisfied with this holding he could appeal from it, 
and his appeal would, of course, bring up all rulings which affected 
this total. We do not understand that on an appeal this court tries 
a case of this kind de novo; but, rather, that we consider only the 
errors assigned by the appellant. 

I. It is claimed that one Nettifee, who voted at the election, was 
not a qualified voter, for that he was not a citizen of Iowa at the 
time. He was asked by counsel for contestant for whom he voted 
for clerk of the district court, and, upon objection, the trial court ruled 
that he need not answer, a sufficient foundation not having been 
laid. All that has been shown was that Nettifee had previously gone 
to Oklahoma, with the intention of looking at the country, as a pos- 
sible place of residence; that he liked it, and had determined some 
time in the future to remove there. This did not make him a citizen 
of Oklahoma, nor lose him his rights as a citizen of Iowa. 

II. There was a motion by contestant to strike the testimony of 
D. O. Jones, one of the election judges, on the ground that it was 
hearsay. ‘This was overruled, and complaint is made of this action 
of the court. The witness was explaining marks on certain ballots, 
and attempting to show they were made by the judges of election in 
counting the same. Whatever may be sald as to certain parts of his 
evidence, his statement with relation to Exhibit 69, “I am pretty 
positive those marks were not on there before they (the ballots) were 
taken from the box,” followed by his assertion as to Exhibit 68, “It 
was the same as the others,” was not hearsay; and as the motion 
went to all of his testimony it was properly overruled. 

III. Upon the ballot sheet appeared tickets of the Prohibition and 
Socialist Labor Parties. Neither of these contained county tickets. 
Several of these tickets were marked in the circle, and a mark also 
placed in the square opposite the name of incumbent on the Repub- 
lican ticket. These ballots were counted for the incumbent, and this 
action of the canvassing board was sustained by the district court. 
Section 1120 of the code is in part as follows:(1) When a circle 
is marked, the ballot shall be counted for all the names upon the 
ticket beneath the circle. The making of a cross in the square of an- 
other ticket than the one marked in the circle shall not affect the 
validity of the ballot, except as to the office for which the person 
opposite whose name such mark was made is a candidate, and as to 
such office the vote shall not be counted.” This section, we think, 
makes the cross in the circle effective as a vote for all names printed 
upon the ticket below It, but for nothing more. Such a cross can not 
indicate a vote for an office that is left blank upon that ticket. If 
these tickets had contained the name of the nominee for the office of 
clerk of the district court, and the voters, after marking the circle, 
had put a cross in the square preceding the name of incumbent on 
the Republican ticket, they would have voted for two candidates for 
an office to which but one could be elected, and for such officer their 
votes could not be counted. But this reason does not apply in such 
a case as that now before us. The crosses in the circle were not 
votes for clerk of the district court, because the name of no candidate 
for that place appeared below them. The only votes for such officer 
were those indicated by the crosses in the square before the incum- 
bent's name, and we think they were rightly counted for him. 

IV. Nineteen ballots were rejected on which contestant had been 
voted for, because of identifying marks, which consisted in some cases 
of a cross opposite the name of the presidential candidate, and in 
some of a cross also opposite the name of the candidate for Vice 
President, the ticket being otherwise correctly marked. It is said 
these crosses could not be used for or considered us identifying marks. 
In Voorhees v. Arnold (108 Iowa 77) we held that a cross in a square 
opposite a blank space on a ticket which had not been filled by the 
insertion of a name was an identifying mark which demanded the 
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rejection of the ballot. That holding seems decisive of the present 
contention. But that ense goes farther. It holds the question to be 
one of fact for the trial court, whether an unauthorized mark on the 
ballot was intended as an identifying mark. The trial court in this 
case found these crosses were intended as identifying marks, and held 
against the validity of the ballots under consideration. Following 
the decision In the Voorhees case, we must say that no sufficient ground 
is shown to warrant our interfering with that finding. (See, also, 
Morrison v. Pepperman, 112 Iowa 471.) 

V. A number of Republican tickets, upon which the name of Incum- 
bent was printed, were marked in the circle with a cross, and a cross 
likewise put in the square before each name thereon except that of 
incumbent; the square before his name was left blank, and a cross 
placed in the square preceding contestant’s name on the Democratic 
ticket. These ballots the district court refused to count for contestant. 
What is said in the third division of this opinion applies here. A cross 
in the circle conclusively means a vote for the whole ticket printed 
below it, and marking the square before a name on another ticket has 
no effect other than to nullify the vote for the officer thus doubly 
voted for. This rule is in no wise altered by the marking of the 
squares below the marked circle also. The statute providing for the 
effect to be given a cross in the circle makes no exception of such a 
case. Whittam v. Zahorik (91 Iowa 23) was decided under the old 
law, which, in relation to the marking of ballots by voters, was pmte- 
rially different in certain respects from the present statute; but some- 
thing said therein we deem applicable to this case. Robinson, J., who 
delivered the opinion, says in the second division thereof: “It is said 
there is no authority for making a cross in the circle and also in the 
squares of the same ticket, as was done in the second, third, and fourth 
illustrations we have given. We think it is clear the statute does not 
contemplate that plan of voting. * * Hence, when a voter has 
marked his ticket by placing a cross in the circle opposite the title, he 
does not add to the legal effect of that marking by placing crosses in 
squares opposite the names of candidates on the same ticket.” This 
we think, is true under the present statute. And we may say, further, 
that crosses in the squares under such circumstances not only do not 
add to the effect of the mark in the circle, but they do not detract 
from it—they have no consequence whatever, except in the case of 
a name written in, and that is specially provided for in section 1119, 
code. The court's ruling on these votes was correct. 

VI. Exhibit No. 68 was objected to because of a line drawn par- 
tially across it; but, as this is shown to have been done by the judges 
of election when making the count, the objection was properly overruled. 

VII. A great many ballots are grouped and objected to as bearing 
identifying marks. Nothing is said in argument by appellant on this 
branch of the case, beyond making the charge. We, therefore, deem 
it sufficient to say we discover no error in the ruling of the district 
court in relation to any of these ballots. 

We need not consider the cross appeal. Our conclusion leaves in- 
cumbent with a majority in the count. This gives him the office in 
controversy, and with this he will, doubtless, be content. 

The judgment of the trial court is affirmed. (Spurrier v. McLennan, 
115 Iowa Repts. 461-467.) 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
recommit. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I did not intend to address 
the Senate at this time; but, if no other Senator desires to pro- 
ceed now, I shall be glad to do so. 

I had asked that a blackboard be brought into the Chamber 
for the purpose of tabulating exactly what the committee did 
in this case. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris Lenroot Sheppard 
Bayard ‘ess McKellar Shipstead 
Bingham Fletcher McMaster hortridge 
Blease Frazier McNa immons 
Borah George Mayfield Smith 
Bratton Gillett Metcalf Smoot 
Broussard Glass Moses Stanfield 
Bruce if Neely Stephens 
Butler Gooding Norbeck Swanson 
Cameron Hale orris 

Capper Harreld Nye son 
Caraway Harris Oddie adsworth 
Copeland Heflin Overman alsh 
Couzens Howell Pepper Weller 
Curtis Johnson Phipps Wheeler 
Dale Jones, N. Mex, Pine Williams 
Dill Jones, Wash. Pittman illis 
Edge Kendrick Reed, Mo. 

Ernst Keyes Reed, 

Fernald La Follette Sackett 


Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague, the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Means], on account of illness. I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day. 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Ranspett] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
Georgia is entitled to the floor, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I greatly regret that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep} has left the Chamber, 
because I wished him to remain in the Chamber. 

I forbear to discuss his remarks in his absence. But now, 
Mr. President, I want to make what I did not at this time 
expect to make, a statement in this case, and in the outset I 
desire to say that I am not prosecuting Mr. Steck nor defend- 
ing Mr. Steck; neither am I prosecuting Mr. Brookhart nor 
defending Mr. Brookhart. Those functions do not belong to me 
as a member of the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

As a member of the Committee on Privileges and Blections 
and as a Member of the Senate it is my duty to consider the 
case fairly, justly, and dispassionately, and to arrive, if I can, 
at the vote of the electorate in the State of Iowa as reflected 
in the election of November 4, 1924. 

Mr. President, a great deal has been said, and a great deal 
will be said, about the voter being the real party at interest. 
So he is. The candidate for election is also the real party at 
interest; and it is a universal principle of law, one that grows 
out of necessity—not a matter ‘of technical law, but one spring - 
ing out of necessity—that when a large and numerous class 
of people are interested in any matter they are represented by 
and necessarily bound by anyone who has a right to represent 
the whole class. 

Take, for instance, the case of elections. It has been many, 
many times held that when a voter having the right to raise 
the question of a fair election has in fact attacked the election 
as being fraudulent, thereafter another yoter having precisely 
the same right can not raise the same question. An adjudica- 
tion of the case is binding upon all parties interested in that 
case, subject, of course, to the general rule that the party to 
the case had the right to make all of the questions that were 
made or that might have been raised in the case, and sub- 
ject to the further general qualification that the merits of the 
case were in fact taken into consideration. 

So, Mr. President, when we speak of the people of Iowa 
being interested in this election let us remember that accord- 
ing to the official count 446,000 votes and over were cast for 
Mr. Steck and but a little more than 447,000 votes were cast, 
according to the official count, for Mr. Brookhart; so Mr, 
Steck and Mr. Brookhart represent respectively the voters 
of the State of Iowa; and though it does not seem to make 
the same appeal to many Senators in this body, it is quite as 
immoral to take the election from the one man as it is to take 
it from the other man. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. Not now. When I finish my statement I 
will yield. 

It does not seem to make any difference with some of the 
Senators, because they hold up their hands in holy horror and 
assert that we are about to upset a vote which from the be- 
ginning and according to all counts was practically an evenly 
divided vote. But, Mr. President, as I conceive it—certainly 
that is the way that I approach my own responsibility in the 
case—it would be just as wrong and just as immoral for me 
to deny Steck a seat in the Senate if he was elected by one 
vote, and one vote only, as it would be if I should deny Senator 
Brookhart a seat in the Senate if he was in fact elected by 
one yote, and one vote only. 

What are the facts in the case? I am not going to talk 
about stipulations and written agreements. I am going to 
talk about the facts in the case. 

On July 20, 1925, the committee of the Senate, or a sub- 
committee of a standing committee of the Senate, came to 
Washington, came to the Senate Office Building, and there 
we found Mr. Steck's counsel, Mr. Parsons; and there we found 
Mr. Brookhart's counsel, Mr. Mitchell; and there we found two 
other men; Mr. Pendy presented to your committee as the 
representative of Mr. Steck for the purpose of a recount of 
the ballots cast in the election of November 4, 1924, and Mr. 
Cook, the representative of Mr. Brookhart, who had been the 
campaign manager of Mr. Brookhart in the election of 1924, a 
man of generally good or even superior capacity. In the Senate 
Office Building in this city we were asked to do what? To 
count a large number of ballots contained in a large number 
of mail pouches. 

It does not make any difference how those ballots came down 
to Washington. It is not a matter of concern how they came, 
or who brought them. Brookhart’s lawyer said: Here are 
the ballots, and I ask you to recount these ballots.” Steck's 
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lawyer said:“ Here are the ballots, and I ask you to recount 
those ballots.” There had not been a mail sack opened. If 
the ballots did not in fact come from the proper officers in 
Iowa, if they had not in fact been properly preserved, we could 
have sent to Iowa, brought on here every auditor and every 
election manager, and could have taken testimony about those 
ballots. We could have put the witnesses on the stand and 
could have shown all that the facts would have disclosed about 
those ballots. But they were here. We were advised that they 
were here. We were carried to the ballots themselves by 
Brookhart’s lawyer, counsel of record in this case, by Brook- 
hart's political campaign manager and his personally selected 
representative to supervise the counting of those ballots. 

Did they not have the right to do that? Were they waiving 
anything but what we might have been able to show if we had 
been allowed or if we had elected to call the witnesses? The 
fact is beyond all dispute that the ballots which we then had, 
and which they then asked to be recounted, were taken in 
charge by us. 

How did we actually proceed? Here is a table, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in a room in the Senate Office Building. On one side of 
that table is seated Mr. Pendy, selected by Mr. Steck but ap- 
pointed by your committee, to represent him in the counting 
out of those ballots. On the other side of the same table is 
seated Mr. Cook, selected by Mr. Brookhart but appointed by 
your committee, or rather confirmed by your committee, to 
represent Mr. Brookhart in the counting out of those ballots. 
At the head of this table is seated the present Secretary of 
the Senate, who was selected by your committee as the chief 
supervisor. Then at the other end of the table is the official 
tabulator, the gentleman who sits by my side now, Mr. Turner, 
who was to take the votes from the hands of Cook and from 
the hands of Pendy when each one of them had put his O. K., 
his approval, upon the votes that were agreed as good votes. 
Mr. Turner then commenced his tabulation. 

Is Mr. Brookhart not to be able to waive the preliminary 
proof that the ballots had been properly preserved, had come 
to us from the auditors out in Iowa, had come to us in those 
sealed mail sacks, with a rotary lock on each showing that 
there had been no unlocking and relocking from the time it 
left Iowa until we were then examining it in the Senate Office 
Building? Could he not dispense with that? Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the brief submitted by Mr. Mitchell himself in this 
ease he says, quoting from a decision of the State of Iowa, 
that this preliminary proof that the ballots were the identical 
ballots cast in the election, safely and securely preserved from 
that moment down to the time that they were handed to us for 
recounting, must be made by the party challenging an official 
return unless waived, At this time I will not stop to refer to 
the specifie decision; but it is cited by Senator Brookhart's 
own counsel in this case, and it undoubtedly is the law. (De 
Long v. Brown, 113 Iowa, 370, p. 25 Mitchell’s Brief.) 

So, Mr. President, we go back to this table in the Senate 
Office Building, and the first mail sack is opened, and out of 
that mail sack is taken the first batch of ballots. Then these 
three supervisors proceed to examine, in turn or jointly, each 
ballot taken out of that particular sack or container; and each 
one of the supervisors, Cook and Pendy and the chief super- 
visor, Colonel Thayer, approve that ballot if they deem it to be 
a good ballot, either for Steck or for Brookhart. If it is a 
questionable ballot it is contested by the one or the other, and 
is still initialed by all of the representatives and all of the 
officials, acting for and under the direct supervision of your 
committee. 

At the conclusion of the count of the first batch of ballots 
taken out of the first container it was discovered that there 
were not quite as many ballots by two or more in that particu- 
lar container as appeared on the poll list, The matter was then 
brought to the direct attention of all of the supervisors and 
passed over as a matter of no consequence. Whether it was a 
matter of consequence I shall discuss later, but I am now 
detailing merely what occurred. 

When the ballots out of that particular package had been 
counted and it was found, for instance, that 300 of them were 
good ballots for Steck and 350 were good ballots for Brookhart 
those ballots were bundled back and disposed of; but if it were 
found, for instance, that 50 ballots claimed for Steck were chal- 
lenged by Brookhart, and 50 ballots claimed for Brookhart were 
challenged by Steck, then those challenged ballots were placed 
in a separate mail bag, kept under lock and key, and augmented 
from time to time as challenged ballots were taken out of the 
various precincts recounted. 

Mr. President, look at the facts as they were. When we came 
here and found the ballots which bad in fact come here in 
response to our subpeena, it was then possible for us to call 
witnesses from the State of Iowa and prove how those ballots 
had been kept; the fact that they had never been opened; the 
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fact that they had never been tampered with. But when 
Brookhart, by his personal representative or by his counsel, 
and when Steck, by his personal representative and by his coun- 
sel, waived such proof and asked us to count the ballots, and 
we accepted them at their word, and they themselves engaged 
in the count, they made it forever impossible for the Senate to 
restore those ballots to the exact condition they occupied when 
they were brought here to us, or when we found them over 
there in the Senate Office Building. 

For instance, when one of the sacks was opened, it was 
found that the container was not sealed, in that the sealing 
wax which had been dropped on the knot which tied the sack 
together had been broken and had crumbled away. But they 
did not raise a question about it. They merely noted on each 
work sheet, Package sealed“ or “Package unsealed.” They 
did not raise any question about it. Had they raised a ques- 
tion about it, your committee could and would have sent out 
into Iowa, where that package was sealed, and brought the 
witnesses here, and asked them to detail all the facts. We 
could have brought and would have brought the county auditors 
and any other witness who knew any material facts with ref- 
erence to the sealing of that package. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. GEORGE. Not at this time. We would have brought 
witnesses who could have testified with respect to the preserva- 
tion of those ballots and with respect to the manner in which 
those ballots had been kept; but they did not raise the ques- 
tion that the ballots could not be counted, because the packages 
were unsealed. Can responsible men say that in those circum- 
stances, when it has passed entirely out of our power to re- 
store those ballots to the condition they occupied when we 
came to consider this case, we are not to bind Brookhart by 
not only the thing he participated in, not only the thing he 
2 but the thing that his own personal representative 

d? 

Mr. Cook went into this alleged unsealed package, and he 
counted out of that unsealed package, let us say, 500 votes 
that he said were good votes for Brookhart. He placed those 
over before this tabulator here and said, “Give me credit for 
those votes.” He was given credit for those votes, in sealed 
and unsealed packages, in precincts where there was an exact 
tally between the number of ballots and the number on the 
poll books, and in precincts where there was a variance be- 
tween the number of ballots and the number on the poll books. 

He claimed them, he asserted his right to them, and day 
after day, not in December and January when the full com- 
mittee was meeting here, but day after day in July and in 
August, 1925, he was having added to the unprotested Brook- 
hart vote every good vote taken from every package that we 
found oyer here in the Senate Office Building. 

Mr. President, not only did he claim the good yotes—that is, 
the uncontested votes—but he took out of every package, 
whether sealed or unsealed, whether there was a disparity be- 
tween the number of ballots and the names on the poll books 
or whether these two factors exactly balanced, without a 
single exception, every vote that he claimed and Steck chal- 
lenged, and he challenged every vote that Steck claimed which 
he desired to challenge on any ground that appeared to afford 
a valid basis of challenge. 

It is physically impossible for any man living to go and find 
those ballots that were contested and claimed by Brookhart, 
taken from all of these packages of votes, and place them back 
as they were. It is physically impossible for Steck to have the 
right, as he had in the first instance to do, to call witnesses 
to testify concerning the manner in which those various pack- 
ages of ballots had been kept, whether they had in fact been 
tampered with, and whether in fact there had been any possible 
opportunity to tamper with them. 

It is a law as old as morality itself, it is neither technical 
nor statutory, that no man shall be allowed to mislead another 
to his injury, whether he is acting for himself alone or 
whether he is the representative of a class. No man can by 
his conduct invite another man to take a step which will for- 
ever preclude the other man from replacing himself in his 
favored position and then take advantage of his conduct. 

We are not invoking any written stipulation. We are not 
invoking any written agreement. We are invoking the facts, 
and nothing but the facts, the ballots over here in the Senate 
Office Building, the table with the representatives of these 
parties at interest sitting around it, and exactly and precisely 
what they did, and nothing but what they did. 

Mr. President, let me stop here to call attention to what 
was said, not in December, 1925, not in January, 1926, but in 
July, 1925. We are back in this room in the Senate Office 
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Building. The chairman of the committee (Senator ERNST, 
Senator Spencer having died) said this: 

As acting chairman of the committee, I do not intend for one 
moment to pass on those questions which will have to be acted on 
by the entire committee. After the count is completed— 


Speaking here now to Mr. Brookhart’s lawyer, Mr. Brook- 
hart's personally selected representative, and the representa- 
tives of Mr. Steck, and speaking also in the presence of the 
counters who had been selected by your committee to do the 
work for your committee: 

After the count is completed, and there have been set aside for 
final determination all of the contested ballots which either side thinks 
should be set aside, then a meeting of the full committee will be called 
and counsel will be heard. 


Then followed some discussion as to how long it would take 
us to count these ballots. A reference was made to the length 
of time required in the Texas contest, and a comparison of 
the total number of ballots involved in the Texas contest with 
the number of ballots involved in the Iowa contest was ad- 
verted to by Colonel Thayer. Senator Ernst, the chairman of 
the committee, said: 

How many (ballots) were there in the Texas contest? 

Mr. THAYER. There were 840,000; but there were more complica- 
tions arising in that contest. This is just a straight count. 


That was said at the table, with Brookhart's lawyer and 
Steck's lawyer and Brookhart’s representative and Steck’s rep- 
resentative and your committee there. 


This is just a straight count. 


In this the chairman of the committee concurred, with this 
language: 

1 take it that all of you want the count expedited just as much 
as possible. Is not that the desire? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, Senator. 

Mr. Parsons. Certainly. 


Then followed other record evidence at this meeting back in 
July, 1925. We then went down into the counting room, a room 
large enough to contain all of the counters, and the chairman, 
Mr. Ernst, duly administered to all of these officials an oath 
of office, and they proceeded with this recount. 

Mr. President, these ballots were not separated into ballots 
taken from particular precincts, but the ballots were separated 
according to the class of the ballots themselves. In other 
words, when a good ballot was found for Steck or for Brook- 
hart, it mattered not from what precinct that ballot was taken, 
it mattered not from what county that ballot was taken, it was 
simply added into the total of good votes. We thus proceeded 
step by step, and counted out all of the votes agreed upon by 
Steck’s representatives and Brookhart's representatives. When- 
ever they disagreed on any ballot for any reason, that ballot 
was set aside. The tabulator did not take it into considera- 
tion. He merely noted the disagreement, the ground of the 
protest, and the ballot itself was placed in a general batch of 
contested ballots. 

Let me go back just for the sake of bringing up what other- 
wise is not, however, in dispute, a class of ballots that were 
not in fact sent down here. Fortunately there are no ques- 
tions raised about those ballots, I refer to the machine bal- 
lots. Senators will understand that in a machine-yoting county 
all of the precincts in the county may have voting machines 
except one. 

There may be one precinct in the county where the paper 
ballot is used, but machines were used in all other precincts. 
The fact is that Mr. Brookhart's representative and Mr. Steck’s 
representative and Colonel Thayer went out to Iowa and read 
those machines. Fortunately there is no question arising here 
about the correctness of their reading of the machines, They 
brought back to Washington, and had here on the morning 
when we met to count the paper ballots, the tabulation made 
from the machines. They brought the total vote as recorded by 
each machine for Senator Brookhart. They brought the total 
vote as recorded by each machine for Mr. Steck. They did not 
bring the total number of votes cast at the machine precincts. 
In other words, they did not bring the total number of ballots 
found; indeed they could not well do so when we consider the 
character of machine voting; but they did not deem it of im- 
portance, because they did not take the official register on the 
machine itself showing how many yotes were cast upon that 
machine, They brought simply the total vote of Mr. Steck and 
the total vote of Senator Brookhart, and along with those votes 
there came in from all of the auditors also one set of the poll 
books from the State of Iowa. 

Mr. President, your committee simply turned over this ap- 
proved vote, taken from the machine, to the committee’s tabu- 
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lator. The counters for Messrs. Steck and Brookhart and the 
Senate counters themselves, and the supervisors representing 
both parties at interest gnd the Senate itself, turned over to the 
tabulator every good yote, recognized and conceded to be a good 
vote, for either Steck or Brookhart to go into the total of uncon- 
tested yotes for each candidate. 

There were two other candidates for Senator in this election 
in Iowa. We were not concerned with votes for these other 
candidates, They were not here contesting. We were not 
concerned with them. We were merely taking the Brookhart 
yotes and the Steck votes, and we tabulated not one vote that 
was not conceded to be a good vote. 

Mr. President, we could not take a record that would reflect 
the acts and doings of from 40 to 60 counters, 3 supervisors, 
an official tabulator, and the members of the committee; 
but may I say that from the 20th of July, and for sey- 
eral days, one of your committee remained here while this 
work was progressing? We wished to know that the work 
proceeded fairly. We wished to know that the questions that 
might arise might be properly and carefully preseryed. The 
work went on through the remainder of July and until the 
very last day of August, when every ballot had been counted and 
all of the ballots, except 8,000 plus, had been agreed to as 
good votes for either Steck or Brookhart or no vote for either 
one of them. The 8,000 votes were in several sacks—because 
it took more than one sack to hold them—taken from all the 
precincts in Iowa, and the ballots confused, because not a 
question had been deemed as having raised any issue that 
would require the committee to do anything more than go 
through the contested ballots and say to whom they belonged. 

Mr. President, I want to have placed on the blackboard 
which stands here in the Senate Chamber exactly what your 
committee found. I want to invite the attention of the Senate 
to it as the correct evidence. I am going to ask the official 
tabulator, Mr. Turner, to enter in columns on the board the 
conclusions reached by the committee. I now ask that there be 
tabulated on the board the ballots that were conceded by Mr. 
Steck as being good votes for Mr. Brookhart, and the ballots 
8 conceded by Mr. Brookhart as good votes for Mr. 

teck. 

While the tabulator is transcribing the figures from the offi- 
cial record in the case I want to say that the first class of 
ballots are the machine votes taken out in Iowa. The next 
class of ballots, as I now recollect it, are the straight votes for 
both Mr. Brookhart and Mr. Steck—that is, the straight party 
votes. The third class of ballots are those good votes for both 
parties which were not straight party votes, but which were 
found upon tickets that we called mixed tickets. I will ask the 
tabulator, Mr. Turner, to place the three classes of votes that 
make up the totals and to also place on the board the number 
of contested votes of each of the parties. 

While those figures are being placed on the board, I want to 
say that until this hour there has never been a question but 
what every vote agreed to as a good Brookhart vote was, in 
fact, a good Brookhart vote. There has never been a question 
raised until this hour but what every vote that was agreed 
to as a good vote—on the face of it, I mean—for Mr. Steck was, 
in fact, a good vote for Mr. Steck. Of course, I am not over- 
looking the fact that now a question is raised of a disparity 
between the actual number of ballots re-counted by us and 
the number of names appearing upon the poll books. But there 
has not yet been a question made but what every vote claimed 
as a good vote and agreed to as a good vote for Brookhart 
were, in fact, good votes for Brookhart; nor is there yet a ques- 
tion made but that every vote claimed and conceded as a good 
vote for Steck is, in fact, a good vote for Steck. Those ballots, 
with one county missing that were sent back to Iowa under 
express agreement with Mr. Mitchell himself and a record of 
which we have, are yet over in the Senate Office Building, and 
any Senator who questions the correctness of any count made 
by your committee or accepted by your committee at the hands 
of its sworn representatives or agents, and under the agree- 
ment of the representatives and agents of the respective con- 
testants in this case, may raise the question, and the ballots 
themselves can be brought here and examined, and it will be 
found that all ballots conceded as good votes were, in fact, 
good votes. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. Might I ask in reference to page 13 of the 
committee report? It is stated there: 


Not considered, 42 votes for Brookhart, 7 votes for Steck. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I will get to that question 
in the course of what I shall say. 
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Mr. HOWELL. I thought, in view of the Senator's state- 
ment that every vote that was held to be good had been 
counted, that this was important. 

Mr. GEORGE. I repeat the statement. Every vote that was 
conceded to be good was and is in fact a good vote, not by 
virtue of any stipulation, not by virtue of any waiver, but by 
virtue of a fair agreement honorably made by honorable men 
on the facts as they appeared upon the faces of the ballots 
themselves. Those ballots are in the possession of the Senate, 
and while Senators can not put them back into the precincts 
from which they came because of Mr. Cook’s acts in this case, 
the totals are over there and they can be examined and they 
can be counted. No reflection is intended by reference to Mr. 
Cook’s acts. His acts were, in fact, proper. 

Mr. President, the agreed votes, agreed as good votes for 
Steck, are as follows: Machine ballots, 125,756; straight—that 
is to say, straight Democratic ballots—agreed as good votes, 
75,702; scratched tickets, but agreed as good votes for Mr. Steck, 
246,486; total 447,944 votes. 

Now, let us go over into the Brookhart column. Conceded 
to be good machine votes for Mr. Brookhart, 122,930; conceded 
to be good straight Republican votes fer Mr. Brookhart, 120,- 
720; conceded to be good votes for Mr. Brookhart, but appear- 
ing upon scratched ballots 200,167; a total of 443,817. 

Challenged ballots claimed by Mr. Steck and challenged by 
Mr. Brookhart upon one ground or another, total 2,268. 

Challenged ballots claimed by Mr. Brookhart and challenged 
by Mr. Steck upon one ground or another, 6,453—there being 
a double challenge in fact in many instances, if not in every 
instance, because the same challenge was leveled by Brookhart 
at a Steck vote and by Steck at a Brookhart vote. They varied 
merely in that one claimed a larger number of votes in a par- 
ticular class of ballot. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 

ield? 

á The PRESIDING OFFICER. ' Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I wanted to have it made clear 
if it is a fact that those challenged votes there were ballots 
in addition to the totals above enumerated? 

Mr. GEORGE. Absolutely; they were votes in addition; 
they were votes that Mr. Brookhart’s counsel and Mr. Steck's 
counsel both told us were challenged votes. They were taken 
from every precinct in Iowa. Over 4,000 of the 6,400 claimed 
by Brookhart were taken out of precincts in which there is 
now said to be a disparity between the total number of ballots 
and the names on the poll books, and yet Brookhart claims 
them; he now insists that they are his votes; and the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] took out 1,344 
of them, every one of which might have come from a precinct 
in which there was a disparity between the actual ballots and 
the names on the poll books, and he wants them counted for 
Brookhart. 

Has it come to a pass that in the Senate of the United States 
a man may have his cake and eat it, too? Has it come to a 
pass that a man may solemnly challenge a whole class of votes 
and in the next breath lay solemn claim to 1,344 of them which 
might have come out of the very precincts against which he 
now levels his objection? 

Mr. President, let me go one step further. We have a total 
conceded vote for Steck, a good vote for Steck, of 447,944, and 
claimed vote for Steck in addition to that total of 2,268, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Georgia yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will yield in just a moment, I will say to 
the Senator. 

We have a total of 443,817 votes for Brookhart, conceded to 
be good votes; and we have a total of 6,453 votes claimed by 
Brookhart but challenged by Steck. When Mr. Parsons and 
Mr. Mitchell, counsel, respectively, for Steck and Brookhart, 
ecame to Washington, not in December after the Senate met, 
but after these totals had been made up and these challenged 
ballots had been segregated into separate sacks, they were 
allowed to take those challenged ballots and go through them 
for the purpose of agreeing upon them. I am going to ask 
Mr. Turner now to subtract from those challenged votes the 
number which both sides agreed to be no yote for either party. 
One hundred and fifteen of those yotes, claimed by Brookhart, 
were conceded by Brookhart’s counsel—and Brookhart was in 
the city occupying a room in the same office building where 
these transactions were going on, even after the Senate met— 
to be no votes for either candidate. 

The tabulator will, of course, state the correct number as it 
appears officially in the record. Thirty-five, as I recollect, were 
conceded to be no votes for Steck. 
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Mr. President, there is the picture of what your committee 
did. I have toid as best I could, without repeating details, 
why your committee did it. There is a total conceded vote for 
Mr. Steck of 447,944; there is a total conceded vote for Brook- 
hart of 443,817. There is a total vote claimed by Brook- 
hart and set aside for our inspection, taken from practically 
every precinct in the State, and the same for Steck. There is 
the agreement of Steck and Brookhart that 115 of the votes 
claimed for Brookhart were not, in fact, votes for Brookhart, 
and that 35 of the votes claimed for Steck were not, in fact, 
votes for Steck. Give to Brookhart every remaining vote 
claimed by him and add them to his total—and if we do that 
we must give Steck his votes because every challenge in the 
ease is double, and the only variation is in the actual number 
of votes falling within a given challenged class—and Steck 
has a slight plurality of twenty-odd votes; the exact number I 
need not stop to state. 

I do stop to say, however, Mr. President, that the 6,338 yotes 
that are now given there to Brookhart include the 42 votes 
that the Senator from Nebraska just asked about. They are 
buried in the total but they are there, though they were not, 
in fact, votes, as I can explain. Forty-two of them are now 
by my tabulation given to him outright, rather than raise any 
question. 

Those 6,338 votes include every vote that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania claims should be counted for Brookhart, and those 
6,338 yotes give to Brookhart every vote except the 115 which 
he himself concedes were not good votes. 

Mr. President, from those totals on the board your committee 
thought there were 49 yotes that were in fact no votes and that 
ought to be subtracted—7 from Steck and 42 from Brookhart— 
but he is given credit there for them. That arose in this way: 
I stated just now that the ballots were generally challenged 
upon the same ground, and it not infrequently happened that 
the same ballot was challenged by both parties; that is to say, 
that both Mr. Steck and Mr. Brookhart claimed the same ballot, 
and each one of them also challenged that ballot, and chal- 
lenged it upon the identical ground. So that there were two 
challenges where there was actually but one ballot. So when 
the challenged ballots were added—2,268 and 6,453—there were 
found to be 49 less ballots than the total, because 2,268 was 
simply the number of challenged ballots claimed by Steck and 
6,453 was simply the number of challenged ballots claimed by 
Brookhart. There having been two challenges to the same bal- 
lot, there might have been in some instances a failure to note 
that fact. There were, in fact, many instances in which there 
were two challenges to the same ballot—one ballot but two 
challenges—and they would have been listed in the total there 
as indicating the existence of two ballots when only one existed 
in fact. But the total there gives to Senator Brookhart 42 
votes and gives to Steck 7 votes, which accounts for the 49 
votes, the difference between the number of challenges and the 
actual challenged ballots which were turned over to your com- 
mittee for its decision, 

Now, Mr. President, let me call the attention of the Senate 
to a further fact in the case: In November, 1925, one week 
before the Senate convened, your committee came to Washing- 
ton for the purpose of expediting this contest; and on Decem- 
ber 2—the Senate not having convened, as I recollect, until 
December 7—we met for the purpose of going over the last 
remaining question in this case. At that meeting Mr. Parsons 
made the statement, as appears on page 62 of the record: 


The ballots were all ordered to Washington, and they have been 
gone through. 
We knew that. 


The tabulator for the committee has made up his tabulation of the 
votes that have been agreed on. 


We knew that. 


I think somewhere between eight or nine thousand votes are in 
dispute. 


There were in dispute 2,268 plus 6,453. 
We had hoped to have those ready— 
Bear that in mind, Senators— 


We bad hoped to have those ready to submit to the committee by this 
time. Mr. Mitchell and I have been going over those votes, and we 
have eliminated most of them. 


Up until that hour not a voice from any quarter had been 
raised calling attention to any discrepancy between the ballots 
and the names on the poll books. Up until that hour not a 
question about unsealed packages had ever been raised. Up 
until that hour not a suggestion that there was a shortage of 
ballots had ever been raised by Mr. Brookhart or Mr. Mitchell, 
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In the summer of 1925 your committee with its sworn officers 
and with every safeguard thrown around these ballots had 
counted them and agreed upon them, Mitchell and Parsons 
coming back, before the Senate convened, themselves had taken 
those contested ballots, Parsons making this statement in the 
presence of Mitchell. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will yield, Mr. President, but I was about 
through with this point, 


Mr. LENROOT. The question I desire to ask has to do with | 


the accuracy of the statement which the Senator has made. 
I should like to refresh his recollection, and to ask him if, 
upon that very occasion, on December 2, as appears on page 63, 
the Senator himself did not ask this question: 

And there is no dispute arising about any omission of ballots? 

Mr. Parsons. None that I know of. 

Mr. MITCHELL. There may be a question. of discrepancy between the 
ballots and the poll books, 

Mr, Parsons. There may be in one or two cases. 

Senator Caraway. How many votes will likely be involved in that? 

Mr, Mrrcuect. I would not think more than 200 or 300. 


Mr. GEORGE. That came afterwards. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is in the same hearing on the next page. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand; but that was subsequent to the 
statement I have just detailed, and I am going to show the Sen- 
ator the significance of it. 

I was undertaking to show that in the summer before the 


Senate conyened Mitchell and Parsons, representing the two | 


interested parties, came down here and knew what the totals of 
the agreed yotes were; they had been made up on the work 


sheet; they had been tabulated. They knew that Brookhart had | 


443,817 conceded votes; they knew that Steck had 447,944 con- 
ceded votes; and before the Senate met and before the second 
day of December, when we were holding the first informal meet- 
ing, as it might be called, Parsons and Mitchell had gone over 
these 2,268 and 6,453 votes, and Parsons and Mitchell knew just 
exactly what they agreed to; that 115 of them claimed by 
Brookhart were no yotes, and that 35 of them claimed by Steck 
were no votes, and that if Brookhart were given every remain- 
ing vote claimed by him he was honestly and fairly beaten. 

I have observed lawyers ere this, and parties ere this, when 
under their own solemn agreements they are face to face with 
an adverse decision. Not until this happened, not until 
Mitchell knew it, not until Parsons knew it, not until Brook- 
hart knew it or could have known it, not until Steck knew it 
or could have known it, not until the facts were here for every 
man interested to know them was ever a question raised about 
discrepancies between poll books and ballots. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, there are some of us who are 
really very desirous of ascertaining what this is all about; 
and I desire to ask the Senator from Georgia what is the sig- 
nificance of this part of the record to which his attention is 
now called by the Senator from Wisconsin? The count had 
been made, the figures had been disclosed, as the Senator has 
told us, and the attorneys for both parties came before them 
and told what had been done. 

Mr. GEORGE. What they had done. 

Mr. WALSH. What they had done; and then this colloquy 
oceurred (page 63). Mr. Parsons seems to have been the 
spokesman ; and the chairman said: 

And those who are interested in the contest were also permitted to 
go over them with you? 

Mr. Parsons, Yes. They have not been heard, but I suppose they 
have that right. 

The Cuamman. They have not requested it? 

Mr. Parsons. No, 

Senator Watson. In other words, they are not interested in count- 
ing the ballots, but they come in on another issue. 

Senator GEORGE. All of the ballots cast in the election have been 
brought to Washington and have been gone over? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes. 

Senator GEORGE. And there is no dispute arising about any omission 
of ballots? 

Mr. Pansons. None that I know of. 

Mr. MITCHELL. There may be a question of discrepancy between the 
ballots and the poll books. 

Mr. Parsons, There may be in one or two cases. 

Senator Caraway, How many votes will likely be involved in that? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I would not think more than 200 or 300. 


It would seem as thongh at that time Mr. Mitchell was in- 


sisting that there was a question for the committee to deter- 
mine, namely, the case of the discrepancy between the ballots 
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counted and the names on the poll list, and Senator CARAWAY 
apparently had that idea about it, because he asked: 


How many votes will likely be involved in that? 


Can the Senator tell us just what that means? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is what I have been trying to say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, in that connection will the 
Senator read the next question and answer, which show how 
he proposed to raise the issue? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes: 


Senator Caraway. Do you propose introducing oral evidence to 
settle that controversy, or is there some other means? 

Mr. MITCHELL. It will be simply a matter of record with the ballots, 
and the record of the final report. 


So there was a question presented for the committee to pass 
upon, apparently. 

Mr. GEORGE. There was one presented, but it was never 
raised until Mr. Mitchell knew the verdict in the case, and it 
has some bearing upon this case, and that is what I am dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but I understood the tenor of the argu- 
ment of the Senator to be that Mr. Mitchell had assented to 
the whole proceeding, and was not raising any controversy at 
all concerning this discrepancy between the number of ballots 
in the box and the number of names on the poll list. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is entitled to have my best state- 
ment about it. That is exactly what happened. That is ex- 
actly what occurred. This question is now being raised, Mr. 
President; but I am trying to show the continuity of these 
several questions as they arose, and under what circumstances 
they arose, 

Mr. Mitchell in person, and Mr. Cook, the selected repre- 
sentative of Mr. Brookhart, if I may repeat, and counsel and 
representative of Mr. Steck, not only agreed but they them- 
selves actually counted these ballots or supervised the counting 
of them, and agreed that the totals appearing on the board 
there as good votes were in fact good votes for both Steck and 
Brookhart; and I say unfortunately those ballots are intact. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr, President, will the Senator yield 
right there? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, Mr. President; I decline to yield at this 
time, If Senators will allow me to finish the statement, then I 
shall be pleased to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have asked the Senator three times to 
yield. Of course, if he does not want to yield 

Mr. GEORGE. I Will yield as soon as I finish answering 
the question. 

They did agree that these were good votes. That happened 
in July and August, 1925. Before December 2, before the 
Senate convened, Mitchell and Parsons, representing Steck and 
Brookhart, with knowledge of these totals, with all available 
knowledge, came down here to examine the contested votes. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. President, if the Senator will par- 
don me, my understanding about that matter is—and I want 
to be correct; I followed the Senator on that—my understand- 
ing is that they actually counted the ballots that were in the 
box, and this was the result of counting the ballots they found 
in the box; but here, I understand, Mr. Mitchell is insisting 
that the count of the ballots found in the box with reference to 
certain precincts should not be followed. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, is Mr. Mitchell insisting that 
that is so, or suggesting that it might be so? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should not want to answer 
for Mr. Mitchell’s present attitude in the case. He is, I think, a 
very high-toned gentleman. All I want to point out is that 
these were conceded to be good votes. There was not a qualifi- 
cation attached to them. They came to us and said: “These 
are good votes.” They were actually counted out day after day 
and passed over to the official tabulator as good votes. There 
was not a qualification attached. There was not a condition“ 
attached. They were handed over, and we counted them as 
good yotes, and they are in fact, on the face of them, good 
votes. The remaining votes, the smaller numbers appearing 
under the larger totals, were the contested votes; and Mr, 
Mitchell and Mr. Parsons had gone through those contested 
votes before we met here in December of last year. They there- 
fore knew what the result was, because when they went through 
these contested votes Mr. Mitchell himself conceded that out of 
the 6,453 votes claimed for Brookhart 115 of them were in fact. 
no votes. 

Mr. President, permit me to say for myself that those were 
in fact no votes by any sort of count. I took nobody’s word for 


it, and I am asking nobody to be bound by waiver; but their 


j 
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counsel did correctly agree that 115 of them were no votes, 
and the 35 votes that Steck claimed were in fact no votes for 
Senator. They rightly tabulated those votes; so those facts 
were known. Any experienced attorney, any man acquainted 
with ordinary figures, could at once see that there was an 
actual plurality, though slight, in favor of Mr. Steck on the 
very face of it, giving Senator Brookhart everything that he 
claimed, giving him the 1,844 votes marked substantially after 
the style of the ballot hanging on the wall, and giving him the 
42 votes that represented the number of challenges in excess 
of the actual ballots which we found; thongh I pointed out that 
a ballot was frequently challenged by both parties, having been 
claimed by both parties, and in some instances that fact may 
not have been noted. Taking out every question except one, 
the status of the yote shows, as that board shows it, a plurality 
for Steck. 

What is that one question? That one question is the ques- 
tion that Mr. Mitchell suggested here when he said that some 
two or three hundred votes may be involved. That is the 
question that is suggested here by Senator Brookhart and by 
Senators who take his view of the matter when he sass that 
the committee followed one rule in a certain precinct where 
there were 198 ballots short, and refused to follow the same 
rule in three or four more specifically enumerated cases. 

Now, let me say this, and I think the Senator from Montana 
will now understand the issue that is really in the case. I 
have no disposition to confuse it, but I want to clarify it. 

The four precincts, or five—I do not know which; the Sena- 


tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep] enumerated them a while 


ago—the four or five precincts pointed out specifically by Mr. 
Brookhart were pointed out after these facts were blazoned 
across the sky, showing the unmistakable evidence of the 
actual ballots. These precincts, the 67 alleged unsealed pack- 
ages, are all but particulars included in the 1,068 precincts in 
which there is said to be a variance between the names on the 
poll books and the actual ballots in the box. 

If there is a legitimate issue in the case, that is the issue, 
and the only issue, under my view of the case; and I give to 
Brookhart, rather than raise an argument about it, every vote 
that he claims, that his counsel claims, every vote that his 
campaign manager claims, every vote that his personal super- 
visor of this recount claims. Concede them all, and there is 
but one question that can be legitimately raised in this case. 

I base the statement, not upon any written statement, not 
upon any stipulation, not upon the language of any subpoena; 
I base the statement on what Senator Brookhart's personal 
counsel did and on what his personal supervisor did; I base 
the statement on the actual and undisputed and incontrover- 
tible facts in this case. i 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I had the impression that 
Senator Brookhart did not know until the completion of that 
tabulation of the 1,068 districts that there was a variance 
between the poll books and the number of ballots delivered to 
the Senate for those districts. If that is so, how could any 
action by him prior to that time be construed to be a waiver of 
his rights under those circumstances? 

Mr. GEORGE. I expressly excluded that question, and said 
that that was the only legitimate question, under my view of 
the case, that could possibly remain in the case. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is it not true that if that ques- 
tion is resolved in Mr. Brookhart's favor he will then be the 
winner by several hundred votes? I gathered that from the 
minority report. I do not know. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I expect to discuss that. The 
Senator does not need to ask me to draw a conclusion about 
a matter that I am going now to discuss. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The question of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania would indicate that Senator Brookhart had no knowl- 
edge of this discrepancy between the poll lists and the actual 
ballots. As a matter of fact, there is no question but that his 
representative in the county, and his counsel, did have knowl- 
edge of that fact prior to the completion of the tabulation; 
is there? 

Mr. GEORGE. No question at all. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. There is no question at all that his 
representatives had the knowledge? 


Mr. President, will the Senator 
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Mr. GEORGE. There is no question. I am not saying what 
Senator Brookhart personally knew, because I can not say. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The natural inference is that his counsel 
and his representative in the county informed him of the 
status of the proceedings. That is the natural inference. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will not draw any inferences. I do not 
want to draw them. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does not the Senator know, as a matter of 
fact, that Senator Brookhart did not know of the differences 
until he came before the committee, and did not the Senator 
himself call his attention to a lot of discrepancies that Senator 
Brookhart did not know of? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is probably true. I am not speaking 
of what he actually knew. I am merely stating the facts. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield for a question, but not for an argu- 
ment at this time. 

Mr. HOWELL. I do not propose to make an argument, 
simply to call attention to the fact that Mr. Parsons—as I 
understand, he was the attorney for Mr. Steck? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. 

Mr. HOWELL. That, at the same time, the questions were 
asked which were read here by the Senator from Montana, 
Mr. Parsons said: 


Of the poll judges, I think, however, some discrepancies will arise 
that may be explained. We have, in Iowa, what is called the absentee 
voters“ law, and those votes are sent in, and those parties are not 
there to register. I think in some of the cases that the judges falled 
to put their names on the hooks, and, therefore, there would be a slight 
excess of ballots in those precincts, 


They expected an excess, not a deficiency. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, but I do not wish to be led 
aside to answer that question. The facts answer it. 

The 20th day of July, 1925, when these ballots were opened 
I repeat, the day that they were opened—when the ballots 
taken out of the first bag were counted, this discrepancy was 
discovered and by the tabulator was brought to the attention 
of Cook and brought to the attention of Pendy. Whether it 
is material or not, they did not regard it as being especially 
significant, and that is exactly my position in the case. 

Mr, FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I understood the-Senator to say that the 
supervisors, or whatever they were called, noted on fhe work 
sheet, or whatever they tabulated their findings on when the 
ballots from certain precincts were opened, whether there was 
a discrepancy, or whether the packages had been broken open, 
Anything like that was noted by the supervisors. I am wonder- 
ing whether it was the place of the supervisors to go any 
further than to make that notification to the committee, and 
whether it was not the duty of the committee to investigate 
after they had that notification. 

Mr. GEORGE. They noted the facts which they deemed ma- 
terial, plus such facts as the tabulator himself deemed material, 
as appears now by the work sheets, which are subject to exami- 
nation by every Senator. They noted that the first package, 
45 precinct,” county, “sealed” or “unsealed”; 
the number of votes for Steck, the number for Brookhart, the 
number contested, the number of “no votes,” and so forth. I 
think generally where the poll books were here, they noted the 
number of names appearing on the poll books. Those facts were 
matters of record, and they were records made up in July and 
August, 1925. They were facts known to Mr. Mitchell, counsel 
for Mr. Brookhart, together with the total number of votes that 
had been conceded to Steck and the total number of votes con- 
ceded to Brookhart, and the total number claimed by each. 

Mr. FRAZIER rose. 

Mr. GEORGE. In the interest of time, I am going to decline 
to yield for any other question at this time, but I will yield in 
a moment, if the Senator will permit me to proceed. 

Not a question was ever raised by Mr. Mitchell, not a ques- 
tion was ever raised by Mr. Parsons, or by anybody interested 
in this case in any way until counsel for both sides knew the 
result of the recount, and I submit that it was too late, that it 
was then too late in good morals, in good conscience, to seek to 
raise questions all of which we might have examined and which 
| might have been explained by competent evidence if the ques- 
| tions had been brought to us in time. 

Mr. FRAZIER. - Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 
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Mr. GEORGE. I decline to yield until I have finished, and 
Then I will 


I hope to be able to finish in a very few minutes. 
yield for any question. 


I am not discussing the legal right of Mr. Brookhart to 
raise the question that there was in certain precincts a dis- 
crepancy between the number of votes actually counted by your 
committee and the number of names on the poll books. I am 


not questioning his legal right to raise that question, but I 
am going further than that, and I say that in point of time 


the question was never raised by anyone, though counsel for 
Brookhart, able and capable lawyer that he is, knew the facts, 
and knew all of the facts, before your committee met here in 
December to determine to whom the contested ballots should 


be given, 


Mr. President, can Senator Brookhart make a waiver of 


mere procedure, of mere practice? I take it that any man can 


waive any question of procedure or practice unless there be 
some positive law providing that he may not make the waiver. 


I take it, as a general proposition, that the manner in which 


the ballots came here, the manner in which the ballots were 
counted, the manner in which the whole proceeding moved for- 


Ward, were matters that lay within the competency of Mr. 


Brookhart and Mr. Steck, as representing not only themselves, 
but every voter in Iowa in the election of 1924. I take it that 
they not only could agree, but I take it that their agreement 
is binding, and I take it that the two men of all men who have 
the primary interest in a correct recount, with full authority 
to raise any question, would have overlooked no question that 


could have been of the slightest benefit to either one of them, 
"Public rights always have been asserted by citizens in their 
individual or official capacities. Brookhart, representing the 
voters behind him, and Steck, representing the voters behind 
him, were entitled to counsel, and they had counsel. In the 
course of time, as every Senator knows, the counsel will be paid 
out of the coffers of the Senate itself, if any sufficient reason 
appears why they should be paid. Not bound by what they 


did? Not bound by what they discovered? Not bound by what 


they found? Upon what kind of morals are you to justify a 
repudiation, when they gome here and actually count the votes, 
go through them one by one, and agree upon them, and chal- 
lenge every one which they think they have any reason to 
challenge, and when they mix and scramble the ballots, when 
they destroy the evidence as it existed when they began that 
work so that it is beyond human power to put the case back 
here on the table before us? 

We are reminded that it is immoral to permit a contestant 
to waive away the right of a voter. How immoral it is to say 
that we will not hold a man who seeks to retain a seat here 
to his solemn acts upon which his adversary has acted to his 
prejudice and hurt, who now can not bring his case here and 
have it tried upon its merits. If it is a mere question of the 
weight of morality, upon which side does it lie? : 

Allowing the question to be raised, and proceeding now to 
its consideration, there is not a Senator here who is going to 
be confused about how the ballots got here, when, irrespective 
of how they got here, with every fact known to Brookhart and 
Steck, they not only agreed and asked us to count them, but 
they helped us to count them, and they claimed whatever good 
either one derived from the recount. 

There is no question before the Senate, therefore, about the 
language of the subpœna, about a departure from the agree- 
ment made by counsel, because all of that sinks into insignifi- 
cance, it fades out of the picture when, with all the knowledge 
they now have about it—and they could not have any more 
now than they had then—they came here and actually opened 
up those ballots, and actually went into the boxes, and actually 
counted out the votes, and actually claimed the benefits of the 
recount. 

Not only is that true, but you are not going to allow Steck 
and you are not going to allow Brookhart to come here and 
open up ballots and scatter and mix the ballots and then say, 
“You did not show that those ballots were sealed out in Iowa 
and left Iowa in good condition. You did not see that they 
came from the proper hands out in Iowa.” You are not going 
to allow that. You are going to dismiss that with the conelu- 
sive answer that when they came here and found the ballots, 
and knew all the facts, and asked us to count them, and them- 
selyes participated in the count, not only through their per- 
sonal representatives on the counting board but through their 
attorneys of record, they thereby eliminated the question now 
raised. 

There remains but one question, and that is the question to 
which I adverted a few moments ago. These 4 precincts, 
in which there is a discrepancy between the number of names 
on the poll books and the actual number of ballots found, the 
67 precincts from which came the alleged unsealed packages, 
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are but particulars out of the general class of 1,068 precincts 
in which there was a discrepancy between the number of 
names on the poll books and the ballots actually found and 
recounted, 

Mr. President, that brings me to the law of Iowa. I am not 
discussing any of the various challenges that have been made 
to these ballots, because, as far as the case is concerned, I 
concede every one of them claimed by Brookhart, concede 
every one of the 1.344, and every one he claims on any other 
ground, conceding every question that he has raised in this case 
except his proposition to go back and take the official count 
in the 1,068 precincts in which there was a discrepancy be- 
tween the actual number of ballots and the number of names 
on the poll books. 

Let me read the law on that point. We are going to deter- 
mine this question, of course, as we determine any other dis- 
puted issue of fact. We are going to determine it upon what 
is the reasonable interpretation to be placed upon any given 
fact. First, section 800 of the code of 1924, which went into 
effect about seven or eight days before the election. So far as 
nis proyision of the code is concerned, it was old law and is as 
ollows: 


The name of each person, when a ballot is delivered to him 
Notice the language— 


The name of each person, when a ballot is delivered to him, shall be 
entered by each of the clerks of election in a poll book kept by him in 
the place provided therefor, 


The question that is made here, and the only question is, 


that there is simply a shortage of ballots which we have re- 
counted when compared with the names on the poll books. 
What is the poll book? It is the list made by the clerks of 
election. The voter never touches it. The voter never does a 
thing about it. When he comes into the precinct voting place 
and asks for his ballot, which must be delivered to him by the 
judges of election, then the clerks begin to write his name. He 
then goes into the booth in plain view of the election judges and 
managers. In some of the voting precincts there are a large 
number of booths, There were nearly a million voters in Iowa 
who cast their ballots for some one for some office in the elec- 
tion of 1924. Here are the clerks making up the poll list, put- 
ting down the voter's name when he walks in and asks for a 
ballot. When he goes into the booth he may change his mind. 
He may not wish to vote. He may put the ballot in his pocket. 
He may put it in the box of blanks. And yet will Senators 
contend here that the actual ballot in the box, the ballot 
that the voter marked, the ballot that he placed in the box him- 
self or handed to the judge, the actual ballot in the box that 
night, is of less probative value than the number of names on 
the list that two tired clerks made up on the election day? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not the case of the voter changing his 
mind and concluding that he will not vote taken care of in 
the statnte? Does not the statute require that he must return 
that ballot to the judges? 

Mr. GEORGE. If he spoils it or does not vote. 

Mr. WALSH. If he does not vote he must return it, so that 
the ballot comes back whether he votes or whether he does 
not vote. 

Mr. GEORGE. As a matter of legal presumption; yes. But 
are we not men of experience? Are we not trying to find the 
facts of the case? Are we not trying to find the truth of the 
case? Is it not universally true that the ballots are better 
evidence of how many voters there were, unless we can show 
Some fraud? Is it not in the nature of things the highest and 
best proof of the number of voters? 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRELD. Is not this trne, that if a voter goes into 
the booth and spoils a ballot, he has a right to return that 
ballot to the clerk, and it is the clerk’s duty to write his name 
again on the stub and give him another ballot, and the one he 
spoils does not go into the ballot box at all? And would not 
that make a difference between the count itself and the number 
of ballots in the ballot box? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think that is undoubtedly true. I think it 
is undoubtedly true that if one goes into a crowded voting 
precinct at the peak hours, at noon time or late afternoon, 
with hundreds of voters waiting on him, there is apt to be a 
spoiled ballot. He goes in and asks for a ballot and his name 
goes on the list. It may be if he comes out of the booth with 
a spoiled ballot, and asks for another ballot, his name will in- 
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advertently go on the list again. The tired clerks might du- 
plicate the name. The tired clerks might themselves blot the 
voter's name so that they could not read the first writing of 
the name, and might duplicate it, and that brings me to one 
further observation that I wish to make about the poll books. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Oklahoma used the expression of an entry being made on the 
stub. There is no stub. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that. 

Mr. HARRELD. I understand that. They record the name 
in a book. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In a book, but not on a stub. 

Mr. HARRELD. The point I was making is that it would 
make a discrepancy between the number of names that are 
written, whatever record is preseryed, whether it is a stub or 
a book, on the one hand, and the number of ballots on the 
other. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would be no discrepancy. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; if the names were duplicated, there 
would be a discrepancy. 

Mr. NORRIS. Not unless the name was written a second 
time. The clerk would not write it the second time. 

Mr. HARRELD. The law in my State does require the 
derk to keep stubs, and he ¢ould write the name on the stub 
twice under such circumstances. I do not know whether in 
this particular case he would write it twice in the book or not. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want the Senator from Oklahoma 
to be clear about this fact. There is no such thing as a stub 
in the State of Iowa. 

Mr. HARRELD. I understand that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There is a book. When a voter 
gets his ballot, his name is entered upon that book, and if he 
destroys his ballot then he goes back and gets a new ballot. 

Mr. HARRELD. The point is, Do they write his name 
again? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Missouri leaves an im- 
pression that is not quite accurate. The election officers there 
put into envelopes ballots that they call defective. 

Mr. GEORGE. They are required by law to do it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And the ballots in the box, as it is car- 
ried to the county auditor, the ballots which they count, may 
never agree and never do agree with the poll list. Those 
Senators who want to decide this question on the official count 
will disfranchise 7,000 votes that they know now are good 
votes, 

Mr. GEORGE. Undoubtedly. Let me explain further the 
law of Iowa. Bear in mind that the poll list is a list made 
up by a clerk. In the heavily populated districts, at the peak 
hours of voting, all men of experience know that the clerks 
will duplicate names, All men know that where the name is 
written by the clerks when the ballot is called for by the voter, 
as is required by the Iowa law, contrary to the rule in many, 
if not most, of the States, whatever the law may prescribe, 
hundreds of ballots are received and hundreds of names re- 
corded where the ballots never go into the box and are not 
returned by the voters. Senators can not close their eyes to 
the facts of every-day experience. 

Not only that, but the names on the poll books are tabulated 
in this way, and I beg Senators to note this fact. The lines 
in the poll books are numbered; and when the election is con- 
eluded, if the last number is 1,895, they say that 1,895 men 
voted, and that is the poll list. They were never purged for 
duplication. The lists were never corrected for mistakes, 
Many weeks ago, though I suppose it makes no difference about 
what time questions are raised, the poll books went back to 
Iowa, when we did not know that this question could be con- 
sidered a serious question, when it had been brought to the 
attention of Mr. Cook and Mr. Pendy on the very first day 
of the recount and dismissed as immaterial. 

Not only is that true, but there are certain ballots in Iowa 
that are not required to be sent back in the boxes. But let 
me get to that in another way. If there be anyone who is 
willing to assume that a clerk can never make a mistake, and 
that the voter and the judges alone are the ones who can make 
a mistake, let me make this observation. 

Under section 840, providing for the canvassing of votes 
under the law of Iowa, the duties of the canvassers are ex- 
pressly enumerated, and the first is to make a públic canvass 
of the vote and credit each candidate with the number of votes 
counted for him; second, ascertain the result of the vote; 
third, compare the poll list and correct errors therein. And 
yet Senators argue that the record that a tired clerk makes is 
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better evidence than the actual ballot in the box. Let them 
read the law of Iowa. Let them read that the legislative 
declaration of the State is that the managers of election shall 
correct the errors in the poll lists. 

Let us go another step under the law of Iowa. Provision is 
made in the Code of Iowa, in section 845, where the ballots 
are in excess of the poll list: 


If the ballots for any office exceed the number of yoters in the poll 
list, such fact shail be certified, with the number of the excess in the 
return. 


Then there is a provision that if the election officers can not 
possibly reconcile the excess of ballots they are in certain cir- 
cumstances to call another election. There is not one word 
said where the ballots are less than the poll list. The men who 
write laws in our American States are practical men. The men 
who make our laws for us back home, and the law of Iowa is 
vigorously invoked, are practical men. It is even said that if 
we do not abide by the law of Iowa we will violate the Federal 
Constitution, when the Constitution provides that each House 
shall be the judge of the elections and the returns of every 
man who comes here for a seat. The law of Iowa makes no 
provision where there is a shortage of ballots, and that is all 
there is in this case. It is assumed, as a matter of fact in every 
election where there are large numbers of men voting, where the 
poll list is kept by the clerk, who takes the name of the voter 
and enters it on the list when the ballot is called for and not 
when it is voted, that there will be a shortage of ballots. When 
there is no number placed on the ballot and no number placed 
against the voter's name on the poll list corresponding to a 
number on his ballot by which it could be identified it is per- 
fectly obvious why no provision is to be found in the Iowa law 
touching a shortage of ballots. 

But there is a provision of the law of Iowa which settles this 
case on principle. Every ballot that goes into the box must 
have the initial of the election manager written thereon. 
Here we have a law requiring the managers to correct the poll 
lists, conceding errors. Conceding what universal experience 
confirms beyond the peradventure of a doubt. The managers 
must correct errors in the poll lists. Specific provision is made 
when the ballots are in excess of the names on the poll lists, 
Why? Because the ballot must have the name or initials of 
the election judge, or some mark which he can identify as his 
mark, written on the back of the ballot. 

So that when they go into the box and find an excess of 
ballots over the names on the poll list, they examine the ballots 
to see whether every ballot has the mark of the election manager 
or judge thereon. If it has, they undertake to reconcile this 
difference and correct the poll list even then; but when they 
can not account for the excess ballots—for instance, if there are 
10 or 15 ballots with no initials of the election judge on the 
back of them, and they can not account for them—the law of 
Iowa provides the procedure to be followed. There is no re- 
quirement for the certification or correction of a mere shortage 
of ballots. That is why Mr. Cook, that is why Mr. Pendy 
recognized as of no importance the fact that there were a 
few less ballots on the first work sheet, or at least the work 
sheet that was completed on the first day of your committee's 
labors back in the summer of 1925. There was, in fact, no 
waiver of a legal right, because none existed. 

Now let us look at the facts. Here are 1,068 precincts, in- 
cluding the alleged 67 precincts in which the ballots were un- 
sealed, including the four or five counties, especially enumer- 
ated in the brief filed by Senator Brookhart and in the views of 
the minority presented by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS]. Here are 1,068 precincts in which there is a total 
shortage of a little over 8,000 votes. The Senator from Ne- 
braska says the number is 3,570. I believe, according to my 
figures, the shortage is about 3,000; but we will not dispute 
about that. Here are 1,068 precincts in which there is a 
shortage all the way through, except in one or two instances, 
where, if we take the official count there, and there alone, it 
would reduce Brookhart's plurality even beyond the figures 
given. Here are 1,068 precincts and about 3,500 votes short. 
The table in the hearings is a tabulation of the whole vote of 
each county, not of the different precincts; and though the 
difference in the county may be 20 or more, the precinct is 
what we are interested in. The 1,068 precincts show a total 
shortage of a little more than 3 votes to a precinct. 

The startling suggestion is here made that men of the in- 
telligence and education of the citizenship of the great State 
of Iowa would go all over the State and in nearly half of the 
precincts undertake to steal an election by the destruction 
of about three ballots on the average in those precincts. At 
every election precinct there were three judges of election and 
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two clerks. If in 1,068 precincts throughout Towa there was 
a stealage of Brookhart ballots—a matter which I am going 
to discuss a little later on—than there must have been more 
than 5,000 men participating in that fraud, a fraud spread ont 
over the face of a great State like Iowa where it would be 
exposed to the view of every passer-by. 

There is no line in the record, there is not a fact in the ease 
that justifies any man impyting fraud or corruption to any 
person except some one connected with the holding of the elec- 
tion, if fraud be charged. There is no line in the record, there 
is not a fact in this case that justifies any man in challenging 
the integrity and honor of more than 5,000 men scattered 
throughout the State of Iowa in this election. No man can 
take that position and maintain it, because there is nothing 
whatever to sustain it, but everything indicates that the elec- 
tion was fair; fair in the sense that the votes were actually 
and honestly counted. 

What are the facts? When we take the official vote as 
printed in the certificate of Senator Brookhart presented to 
the Senate and included in his sworn answer as well as in the 
sworn petition of Mr. Steck we see that both of them, in com- 
plete agreement, aver that— 

The returns of the general election held on the 4th day of Novem- 
ber, A. D. 1924, in the State of Iowa, certified by the various election 
boards, showed that he had received 447,706 votes for the said office 
of the United States Senator, and that the contestant had received 
446,951 votes. 


When we take the official count made by the managers of 
the election out in Iowa, which is reflected on the face of the 
certificate itself which Senator Brookhart brought down here 
and presented to the Senate, we find that Senator Brookhart 
is given 447,706 votes, but when your committee added up the 
total yote to which Senator Brookhart was entitled on the 
official return sheets—not our recount, bear that in mind— 
we gave to him 447,637 votes and we gave to Mr. Steck a total 
of 446,840 votes, though he claimed according to the official 
count 446,951 votes. 

We found errors in the actual addition of the official vote 
as made up by the managers of the election in Iowa, but the 
errors were about as great against Mr. Brookhart as they were 
against Mr. Steck, a little in favor of Mr. Brookhart, perhaps, 
by a few votes, but they were simply errors in a few votes that 
would naturally occur in the tabulation of nearly a million 
votes. There was nothing to indicate fraud. We have given 
Mr. Brookhart, in our recount, the advantage that he gains 
even in that particular, which is a matter of no significance, 
but serves to illustrate that such errors can and do creep into 
so large a tabulation of votes. 

So, Mr. President, the official yote for Senator Brookhart 
was 447,637. We give—or I give at least; I am not now 
speaking’ for any member of the committee save myself—Mr. 
Brookhart more than 450,000 votes. When we recounted the 
ballots I find that he was entitled to a little over 450,000 
yotes, the sum of the two figures, 443,817 and 6,338 votes, less 
42 votes and 20 votes, which I do not now discuss. Also 
though Mr. Steck was given 446,951 votes, according to the 
official count, when we recounted the votes we find that he 
has 450,000 votes plus, the sum of the two figures, 447,944 and 
2,233 ; the election always being conceded out in Iowa and here 
to be an exceedingly close election. We have not found more 
yotes than the official election managers in Iowa counted on 
the day of the election, as I think, but we have disregarded 
some technical rules in a few instances, and we have also 
found certain minor errors in addition in the mere tabulation 
of the votes. 

It is quite reasonable to say, I think, that trained men, 
efficient accountants, sitting here in an office building in 
Washington, with ample time to go over the votes, with ample 
time to scrutinize each ballot, with ample time to correct any 
error or mistake, might generally be assumed to be able to 
make under such conditions an actual mathematical calcula- 
tion better than they themselves might have made it on elec- 
tion day and after the physical and mental strain endured 
by them during the day. 

But mark this: When we go through the votes one by one 
we find more votes for Mr. Steck and more votes for Senator 
Brookhart than the judges of election in Iowa found; but we 
find them each gaining just a little here and a little there. 
At no place, however, was there any great gain or any remark- 
able or even noteworthy loss. At no place was there a single 
badge of fraud, a single evidence of corruption, and at no 
place was there evidence of a corrupt intent to deprive one 
of these candidates of votes and add them to the count for the 
other. 
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Now, Senators, let me urge upon you a fact that is conclu- 
sive upon the question of the good faith of the men out in 
Iowa who managed the election, and also of the men who 
recounted the vote here. In the machine precincts Steck 
gained and Brookhart gained. If the Iowa managers intended 
to falsify the ballot so as to defraud Brookhart of the election, 
why did they subtract votes from both Steck and Brookhart? 
Do criminals act in that way? Do corrupt men act in that 
way? In the 789 paper-ballot precincts in which we found the 
ballots exactly to balance with the names on the poll sheets, 
bear that in mind, Steck gained about 1,000 votes and Brook- 
hart gained some 600 or 700 votes. Again both candidates 
gained. 

Can anybody imagine that men who want to steal an elec- 
tion or defraud a man out of an honest vote would spread the 
fraud out all over a State, and that they would also be care- 
ful so to practice their fraud as to vary the totals of each 
man, increasing the vote of each candidate? And how are you 
going to increase the totals of Mr. Brookhart when the only 
complaint is not of additions of ballots but of subtraction of 
ballots? 

You are asked to believe that a fraud has been perpetrated 
because the poll list which a clerk keeps does not tally with 
the solemn act of a sworn judge of election. You are asked to 
take the poll list as against the ballots actually found in the 
box, when under all law the ballot is higher and better evl- 
dence, because the object of an election is not to keep a poll 
list but is to find the will of the voters by a count of the bal- 
lots in the box. You do not hold elections to give physical or 
mental exercise to two clerks who keep the poll lists. You 
are asked to disregard the actual ballots when the very law 
of Iowa recognizes that there may be a mistake in the poll 
list and provides for the correction of the poll list. You are 
asked to disregard the actual ballots and take the poll list 
when the only applicable provision of Iowa law provides for 
the procedure to be followed when there is an excess of bal- 
lots over the names on the poll list, which might be and prob- 
ably could be easily discovered and corrected. You are asked 
to take the poll list and say that the poll list indicates the 
number of men who actually voted, the number of ballots that 
actually went into the box, when we have found here more 
good ballots for both Steck and Brookhart than the official 
managers of election found out in Iowa on the very day of the 
election, according to their returns. 

You are asked to do what? You are asked to go back and 
take the official count merely because you find an average of 
about three votes less in nearly half of the State than the 
names entered on the poll list. We must, it is asserted, take 
the official count, though the moment you take it, rejecting 
the careful recount made by your committee, you increase the 
disparity between the ballots and the poll lists by over 7,000 
votes. You are going to correct an error by multiplying it. 

There is but one question that can be legitimately raised in 
the case and that is whether we are to disregard the actual 
ballots which, under every rule of law and of morals and of 
falr dealing, we must take as good and genuine ballots, properly 
preserved and brought to us for the single purpose of recount- 
ing them, because the ballots do not, in about half of the 
State, exactly balance with the names on the poll books; and 
whether we are to accept the official count, which brings about 
a greater disparity between the names on the poll books and 
the total votes counted by the election officers in Iowa for 
both Steck and Brookhart by at least 7,000 votes. We are 
asked to do it, Mr. President, upon not a word of evidence 
tending to show fraud; not a suggestion that any man acted 
corruptly, when there is not, if you scrutnize with care and 
candor every one of the 900,000 ballots cast in the election, 
anything that would indicate any willful or intentional fraud 
upon the part of any man connected with the election. You 
are asked to do it when by so doing you must impeach not 
only the ballots that were brought here but at least a large 
number of men in the State of Iowa, scattered throughout 
that State, where fraud upon thelr part could be easily and 
almost certainly detected. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator states that there is no 
evidence of fraud, and argues from that, because there is no 
evidence of fraud, that we must take the ballots. If that is true 
so far as the ballots which you find are concerned, likewise there 
was no evidence, was there, to account for these 3,500 ballots? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think there was the highest and best 
evidence, 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. You did not find the ballots in the 
sacks? 

Mr. GEORGE. The ballots in the sacks are the highest 
and best evidence of the ballots actually put in the box. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I agree with the Senator this far— 
that the ballot in the sack, in the absence of evidence that the 
sack was tampered with, is the highest evidence of what the 
voter did. That is true as to the ballots in the sack. Suppose 
you find that the ballot is not in the sack and nobody offers 
any evidence to show what that ballot was, what shape are 
you in then? 8 

Mr. GEORGE. Then you take the higher and better evi- 
dence, in the absence of fraud shown? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What is the next? 

Mr. GEORGE. Your higher and better evidence is the 
number of ballots; and if they are irreconcilable with the poll 
list, if there is a discrepancy, under the Iowa law an excess of 
ballots only is dealt with by statute, you adhere to the rule and 
apply the higher and better evidence rule throughout. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There can not be any higher or 
better evidence than the mere absence of a ballot. 

Mr. GEORGE. The ballot itself is evidence of the number 
of ballots cast unless you bring evidence that the ballots have 
been tampered with. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But is not the burden upon the con- 
testant when you find only part of the ballots there, as shown 
by the poll books, to account for the lost ballots? 

Mr. GEORGE. The burden is on the contestant to bring 
\ ballots here which we from the evidence would feel free to 
count. The Senator was not in the Chamber when I began my 
statement. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I was not. I was unavoid- 
ably absent. I am very sorry. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me repeat: The ballots were brought. 
Every fact in connection with the bringing of the ballots was 
known to Mr. Steck and Mr. Brookhart at that time. The 
ballots were over here in the Senate Office Building, and we 
gathered about the table—Mr. Brookhart’s counsel, Mr. Steck's 
counsel, the supervisors selected by each—and they not only 
asked us to count the ballots and agreed with the statement 
that nothing but a straight count was involved, made on the 
20th day in July, 1925, but they themselves, that is, the super- 
visors, actually did the counting. 

Mr. REND of Missouri. Yes; I understand that point. 

Mr. GEORGE. Would the Senator then insist upon any 
preliminary proof that the ballots came from the proper 
custody? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Suppose the very circumstances hap- 
pened that the Senator has recited, that you brought here a 
great number of sacks containing ballots, and each side said: 
“We do not know of any fraud; we do not charge any fraud“; 
and you open one of those sacks, we will say from precinct A, 
that ought to have in it, according to the poll books, 500 ballots, 
and you find only 100 ballots. Would not the Senator say that 
the burden was upon the contestant to show what had become 
of those 400 ballots before he could overcome the presumption 
mat the contestee was properly here in his seat under his 
certificate? 

Mr. GEORGE. Of course, it would be the duty of the com- 
mittee to examine all the facts; but let me add one other fact 
which the Senator has omitted. Suppose on the first day when 
the recount is started, and in the first precinct in which the 
recount is made, a discrepancy is discovered between the actual 
ballots and the number on the poll list, and that is brought 
to the attention of the personal representatives of the two 
contesting parties for the purpose of enabling them then, if 
they thought it of consequence, to bring evidence and go into 
it and to make as full and thorough an examination as might 
be possible, and they said “It is of no consequence,” and pro- 
ceeded on with the count. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It was of no consequence in that 
matter, and they waived it, perhaps, if a candidate can waive 
it, which I maintain he can not. I claim that no man can 
stipulate another man into the United States Senate. He has 
to be elected. Suppose it was done in that case: Does the 
Senator suy that was binding in every other precinct? 

Mr. GEORGE. I say that same thing happened in every 
other precinct. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. We might be of contrary opinions 
about it. I simply wanted to ask the Senator the question 


which I did ask him, and which the Senator has answered 
very clearly. 

Mr. GEORGE. The legal proposition is quite clear that, 
onee you have established the identity of your ballots—that is, 
once you have shown that they come from the proper custody 
and have been kept and preserved, either by evidence or by 
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an admission that it could be shown by evidence, because it {s 
a matter of procedure and does not go to the merits of the 
issue actually involyed—once that is established, you have then 
the verity of your ballots established, and thereafter, as be- 
tween a naked conflict arising between the ballots and the 
number of names on the poll lists, the ballots are always the 
higher and better evidence. Of course, that is not true if you 
have impeached the integrity of the ballots; but where there 
is a mere discrepancy between the number of names on the 
poll list, which under the Iowa law may reasonably and prob- 
ably does arise in every election in a large number of pre- 
einets, and where the discrepancy is slight, the mere number 
of names on the poll list should never be taken as controlling 
when you are counting the actual ballots. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It does not control, but does it not 
require explanation—and the question is, whose duty is it 
to furnish the explanation? I say it is the contestant's duty. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think so. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator, for he has been very courteous, as he always is. 

Mr. GEORGE. Furthermore, let me say this: I do not think 
you can ever require one who brings and who relies on the 
higher and better evidence to furnish additional evidence 
merely because his position is assailed by one dependent en- 
tirely upon secondary and less trustworthy evidence. 

You come back to the conflict between the poll list and 
ballots, and when once you concede the ballots to be the highest 
and best evidence—if they have been properly preserved— 
a mere disparity in number when compared with the poll list 
can never put the burden on the man who has the advantage in 
the ballots. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is the point. I concede that 
the ballot, when you find it, is the best evidence of the 
voter's intent, but I do not concede that the ballot when you 
do not find it is evidence of anything. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me ask the Senator this question: Sup- 
pose the Senator, as manager of an election, should sit at his 
table all day, and with the utmost care mark his initials on 
all ballots handed to him by the voters and put them in the 
box; and suppose when night came and the precinct was 
closed the Senator should count those ballots himself, and 
count them accurately, as best he could, having such aid as 
he might have, and he should find 1,001 ballots, Suppose his 
clerks during the day had put down 1,006 names. Would not 
the Senator think those ballots were the highest and best 
evidence of how many votes were actually put in that box? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If I did it myself, I might think 
I had been wiser than my clerks, 

Mr. GEORGE. Will not the Senator allow us to assume 
that all other men are about as good and wise as we are? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not think the Senator's illus- 
tration is a fair one. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not ask the Senator to say that, but 
I simply asked him to say what would be the highest and 
best evidence—the ballots? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The highest and best evidence 

Mr. GEORGE. I concede that you would undertake to re- 
concile the disparity. You would make such investigation as 
you might see fit. But if you found an irreconcilable differ- 
ence, you would be driven to take the ballots. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want to take the Senator’s 
time, or to interrupt him; but since he asked me this question, 
: will answer it, Let us get an illustration somewhat near the 
acts. 

If I were the clerk of an election, or the judge of an elec- 
tion, and I wrote down in longhand the names of men as they 
came up to whom I delivered ballots, and I put my initials 
on those ballots and handed them to the voters—— 

0 co GEORGE. The clerk does not put his initials on the 
allots. 

Mr. RHED of Missouri. The judge does. 

Mr. GEORGE. The judge does that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I said “clerk or judge.“ When 
we got through, we counted the ballots, and we did not have 
any trouble at that time. We did not find any discrepancy 
between the ballots and the poll books. At least, none was 
noted, and none was recorded. Six or eight months after that 
somebody opened the sack in which those ballots were put, 
after it had been in the custody of other people and shipped 
across the country, and then you found that the ballots did 
not tally with this book written in longhand; and I had made 
the book, or it had been made under my supervision, and I 
found that there were 3, or 4, or 5, or 10 ballots short. 

I would say my book was correct, and that in some way or 
other those separate and loose slips of paper, the ballots, had 
been mislaid or lost. That is what I would say. I would go 
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by my books, the Same as I would if I were keeping a grocery 
store and were entering upon the books the purchases of my 
customers and also had some tabs that I stuck on a spike. 
When I got through, six or eight months afterwards, if I could 
not find a tab for every entry, I would say the tabs had been 
lost in some way. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is impeaching the ballots, and 
he is presuming a case in which he is the judge of his own acts; 
but fortunately none of us are permitted to act as judge in our 
own case. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am not impeaching the ballots. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is impeaching the ballots. He is 
presuming facts that do not appear in this case. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am insisting that where the bal- 
lot is not there and the book shows it ought to be there, the 
contestant has to prove that it was not there. 

Mr. GEORGE. Would you not have to prove that on the very 
day of the election, as well as three months afterwards, say, 
if you had carefully preserved your ballots? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not catch the import of the 
question. I think that we have discussed that so that we un- 
derstand each other, but the Senator has spoken of the small 
number of votes in each precinct, an average of only three. Of 
course, sometimes they ran away above three, did they not? 

Mr. GEORGE. They ran above three, but they never ran 
very high in any one precinct. 

Mr. WALSH. Twenty-two. 

Mr. GEORGE. And that in only a very few precincts. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That seemed slight, but I recall that 
President Wilson’s election turned upon a majority of 312 
votes, I believe it was, in the great State of California, and, 
according to the Senator’s own judgment in this case, this elec- 
tion turns upon 76 yotes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Seventy-odd. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Seventy-odd votes. Therefore three 
yotes in a precinct, in 1,057 precincts, is quite an important 
item. It is a determinative item. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator has completed his statement, 
I have never conceded, and I have never imagined, that there 
was any real shortage of ballots here. I have supposed there 
was simply the ordinary discrepancy which usually and gen- 
erally occurs when approximately a million votes are deposited 
in boxes throughout a State in the course of one day's election. 

Mr, BRATTON. Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. In regard to the talk back and forth about 
a shortage of ballots, or a discrepancy which is characterized 
as a shortage, I understood the Senator from Georgia to say 
a while ago that the recount made here gave to each party a 
larger total vote than the official count in Iowa gave to them. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir; by approximately six or seven thou- 
sand. I have forgotten the exact number, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But not larger than the poll books 
showed? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no. Our recount is nearer the poll books 
than the official count was. 

Mr. BRATTON. Obviously, then, there must have been a 
variance in Iowa between the total number of ballots counted 
and the total number of names on the poll books, 

Mr. GEORGE. Obviously there was, 

Mr. BRATTON. The recount of the ballots here more nearly 
approached the number of names on the poll books than the 
tabulation in Iowa did. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think that is undoubtedly true, but I think 
the difference is accounted for by those errors which would 
creep into an election where so many votes were cast. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I wish the Senator from New 
Mexico would give his attention a moment. I do not know the 
fact myself, but is not this discrepancy between the official 
count and the number of ballots found largely accounted for 
by the fact that on the recount the committee allowed certain 
ballots which had been disregarded on the official count? 

Mr, GEORGE. I think we undoubtedly did that in some 
instances, and I said that a while ago. I think undoubtedly 


we have the same ballots that were counted by the managers 
of election there on election day. Giving the matter the most 
eareful consideration of which I am capable, there is nothing, 
in my mind, to indicate any fraud or any corruption, either 
by any of the managers of election, or by anybody else, in 
the handling of these ballots. There is simply the discrepancy 
that would ordinarily and usually and generally occur. 
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There is also a probable further explanation, in that certain 
ballots, though they went into the boxes out in Iowa, were 
not required by the managers of the election to be canvassed 
or sent up to the canvassing boards in the respective counties 
for the purpose of recounting them. These were not, strictly 
speaking, ballots that ought to have gone into the box. They 
went up to the respective county seats, but they did not go 
as a part of the official ballot, counted by the managers in 
the official returns made by them. That is clearly disclosed 
by the provisions of the Code of Iowa, and we found evidences 
of it here. 

For instance, we found one package of ballots, in which, 
let us say, there were 396 actual ballots. The poll book showed 
400 people to haye voted in that precinct. We found 396 only, 
but in a separate envelope, marked as defective and not con- 
sidered ballots by the election managers, from the same pre- 
cinct, attached, in fact, to the package, we found 4 ballots 
that were blank, perhaps in one case the voter had written 
his name across the face of the ballot. That is authorized 
by the law of Iowa. That happened in one precinct. It may 
well explain a reasonable shortage, if you wish to denomi- 
nate it as a shortage, in the actual ballots, when compared 
with the names on the poll books. But plus the other matters 
brought to the attention of the Senate, to my mind it is con- 
clusive that there was no tampering with these ballots, that 
there was no fraud in the preservation of the ballots. Why? 
There were not 67 precincts in which the bags were unsealed. 
If the auditors out in Iowa did their duty, there were only 
two, and only one that was especially material, and that one f 
was the one in which 198 votes were by Mr. Steck’s and Mr. 
Brookhart’s representatives set aside, the official count in 
that case being taken as more nearly correct. That one pack- 
age came from Iowa unsealed. It left the county auditor un- 
sealed. It was received by him unsealed. That one package 
bore evidence of some actual tampering with the ballots, in 
that the ballots had been removed from the wire and the 
wire itself running through the ballots had been broken or 
unsealed, as I am advised. There was reason, good, sub- 
stantial reason, upon which men who were trying to find the 
truth in that particular precinct could agree, and they did 


agree. 

Not until we had been given the figures by the super- 
visors did we learn that in that particular precinct had the 
official rather than the actual recount been by express agree- 
ment accepted. Not another one of the containers appeared 
to have been unsealed when it left Iowa except one. There 
were about 72 of them on which the seals were broken when 
they were opened here. If Senators will look at the testi- 
mony of Colonel Thayer upon that question, which is a part 
of the official record in the case, they will see that he testified 
that the packages from those 72 precincts did not bear any 
evidence of ever having been properly sealed, but it appeared 
that they were defectively sealed in the first instance. As a 
matter of fact, the containers were cotton sacks, tied with a 
cotton string, and on the knot of the string, or on two strands 
of the string brought together, there was dropped a bit of 
sealing wax. When you consider that those packages went up 
to the county seat, when you consider that they left Iowa by 
parcel post registered mail and came to Washington, were 
loaded on trucks, and were brought over to the Senate Office 
Building and thrown into a room, you would expect to find, 
if you apply the ordinary experience of men, at least 60 or 70 
of them on which the sealing wax would have been shattered 
or broken in the course of transportation to Washington. Not 
only that, but through every one of these packages of ballots 
there was run the pliable wire required by this statute; and 
bear in mind that the ballot must be folded, and through the 
center of the fold the wire must be run by the election mana- 
ger, and that wire itself sealed. In not one case, with the 
possible exception of where the official count was by agree- 
ment taken by the representatives of the parties—not by the 
committee, but under the circumstances I have already de- 
tailed—not in a single case was this wire unsealed. 

Again I ask, are you looking for the truth in the case? How 
would it be possible to take off just enough ballots from a wire, 
with seal intact, when the ballots were folded and it could not 
be told until they had been pulled out whether they were for 
Brookhart or for Steck? 

There is no evidence of fraud and we are not authorized to 
presume it, subtile as it is, and only the imagination can dis- 
coyer evidences of fraud in this whole election. There is no 
excess of ballots. Except in a few precincts, I think the total 
of them, going back to the official count, would give Steck an 
advantage, as I recollect haying tabulated them at one time. 
But they did not add ballots, They subtracted ballots, assum- 
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ing fraud. They could not tell what they were subtracting in 
the way of ballots unless they broke the wire, and the wire was 
never broken. It was sealed when it came here and sealed 
when we went to count the ballots. 

If we are to judge this case by the unmistakable evidences 
of fact and circumstance that control men in all the high 
affairs of life, we can reach but one conclusion, in my candid 
judgment, and that is that under any and all circumstances 
Steck was elected; first by the narrow plurality, whatever it 
is, shown on the board, and then by the deduction of 7 votes 
from Steck and 42 from Brookhart, or a net loss to Brookhart 
of 35, and then by the loss of 20 votes as appears in the official 
report, which we personally inspected, and which we were en- 
tirely satisfied were no votes under any circumstances, That 
allows Mr. Brookhart the full number of 1,844 votes which, 
under the law and under the law alone, perhaps, he could justly 
and rightly claim, but under the correct application of what 
I think to be a sound rule, to which he is rightfully entitled. 

It does not allow Mr. Brookhart, of course, the advantage 
in gain in one or two instances, though in the case of all 
challenges overruled he gained many more votes than Steck. 
Where there is an unmistakable intent and purpose of the voter 
to vote for either Senator Brookhart or for Mr. Steck, indicated 
according to the law of Iowa, we have held the ballot good, 
although something more than authorized by technical law, 
or forbidden by such law, may have been added by the voter 
to his ballot. I will never consent to cast out a man’s vote 
because marked by a mark which is alleged to be a distin- 

, guishing mark, when such mark and the purpose of the voter 
in making it is fully explained in the light of current events, 
known and published throughout the State, entirely consistent 
with honesty and inconsistent with any presumption of dis- 
honesty or corruption or fraud upon the part of the voter. 

So, Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

' Mr. GEORGE. I was about to yield the floor, and I do so. 

Mr. LENROOT. Before the Senator takes his seat I want 
to ask him a question. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 

Mr. LENROOT. With reference to the presumption follow- 
ing the sealed packages or boxes, I want to make an inquiry 
about the second ward of the city of Estherville, with refer- 
ence to which the work sheets were put in the record. It 
appears that they were received in a sealed bag and a shortage 
of 20 ballots was recorded. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not understand the Senator’s state- 
ment exactly. ‘ 

Mr. LENROOT. The work sheet of the second ward of 
Estherville is found in the record, and according to those 
work sheets there is a shortage from the poll books of 20 
ballots. Then the second work sheet of the same ward is put 
in, which shows an excess of 10 ballots, making a difference 
of 30 ballots for this same precinct. It appears from the 
statement of Mr. Mitchell that somebody sent 30 more ballots 
to Washington, and that accounts for the second work sheet 
with the difference between it and the first work sheet. It is 
also stated by Mr. Mitchell that the tabulators allowed those 
30 ballots to be counted that came here in that way, although 
the original package was a sealed one. What has the Senator 
to say with reference to the treatment by the committee of this 
precinct? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not recall that precinct, I will say. 

Mr. LENROOT. It will be found on page 248, the first 
work sheet appearing at the top of that page, and, on page 
249, the second work sheet at the bottom. They were both 
submitted to the committee for determination, not under stipu- 
lation, 

Mr. GEORGE. When does the Senator mean they were sub- 
mitted to the committee? 

Mr. LENROOT. They are dated November 4, and Mr. 
Mitchell put them in evidence. The chairman of the committee 
himself said, Let the record show that these sheets are 
offered,“ and they are in the record. 

Mr. GEORGE. My statement, made in the beginning, I 
think, covers the case. The Senator said they were dated 
November 4, 1924? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the date of the election. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; that is the date of the election. Any- 
way, it is the work sheet that was submitted to the committee 
by the representatives of Mr. Brookhart and Mr. Steck. 

Mr. GEORGE. When the work sheets were submitted to us, 
it was long after the ballots had been counted. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. It was after the 20 ballots, if that be the 
number, had been placed in the general bag of contested 
ballots, 
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wi LENROOT. There were only 5 contested ballots in- 
volved. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; but they had been placed in the con- 
tested bag. My recollection is, and in fact I am quite sure of 
it, that where the ballots came here in a sealed sack we 
counted the actual ballots, as I have just said. 

Mr. LENROOT. They apparently did so in both cases. 

Mr. GEORGE. We counted the actual ballots. If there was 
an excess of ballots sent down at a later date, that presents 
a question about which I do not just at the moment recall the 
facts. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Mitchell states at some point that—— 

Mr. GEORGE. I rather think there was in one case a few 
ballots that were subsequently sent down here while the count- 
ers were at work which the county auditor said belonged with 
a certain precinct. Some question arose as to whether they 
should be counted. My recollection is that they were not 
counted, but until I could refresh my recollection I could not 
state positively, 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator will find Mr. Parsons’s state- 
ment on page 252 of the hearings: 


Mr, Parsons. In the case of the second ward, city of Estherville, 
we object to this for the following reasons, that the ballots that came 
down are set out here; and, subsequently, there were some more 
ballots came down that purported to be, and that the auditor wrote— 
not the auditor, but that somebody wrote—a note, and said they 
were fonnd lying around somewhere else; and so we object to con- 
sidering any ballots—and they are taken into account here—that 
were not in the original package sent from the county auditor. 


Mr. GEORGE. Refreshing my recollection, I will say to the 
Senator from Wisconsin that the ballots which were subse- 
quently received down here were not in fact counted. 

Mr. LENROOT. They were not counted? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; they were not counted. We counted 
only those that came in the sealed packages. 

Mr. LENROOT. There was a shortage in the sealed pack- 
age, but there were sent here an additional number of bal- 
lots that were stated to belong to this precinct. Of course, 
they should not have been counted, but does not that rather 
remoye the presumption that there was no actual shortage? 

Mr. GEORGE. I would expect to find one or more errors 
of that kind occurring in the State of Iowa where there is 
such a great number of people. That confirms, to my mind, 
rather than indicating any fraud, the fact that the men out 
there who had charge of these ballots were perfectly honest 
and perfectly candid. They had no disposition to conceal 
anything. Even after they had sent down the other packages, 
they ran across a little bunch of ballots that might have been 
voted. They were candid enough to send them on down here, 
and we inspected them and thought there was too much 
doubt about them to count them. To that Mr. Brookhart 
agreed, I think, and Mr. Steck’s representative agreed, and 
they were not counted. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask a further question. There 
were actually four precincts submitted to the committee for 
determination upon the matter of discrepancy. I take it the 
committee did not pass upon the merits of that question, but 
declined to do so because of the way the matter had been 
handled and because of the mixing up of the challenged 


ballots from those precincts in the general mass. Am I 
correct? 
Mr. GEORGE. I am glad to answer the Senator. I could 


not say what the committee declined to do. The committee 
acted somewhat informally in most of these hearings, because 
they were hearings at which only the Senators and the counsel, 
experienced lawyers, were present, and there was not that 
formality observed that is ordinarily observed in an important 
investigation. But for myself and as a basis for my own judg- 
ment I did consider the question. I considered it many days 
after the question was first raised. I considered it in every 
possible light, and I reached a conclusion which, if I have been 
able to make my position understood to the Senator, whether 
he agrees with it or not, I think to be the sound one, that we 
have at least prima facie evidence of the integrity of those 
ballots, the identity of the ballots; and that being true, the 
ballot is the higher and better evidence, particularly where it 
is quite possible to explain what we might naturally expect to 
occur in the way of some discrepancies in the ballots. Since 
the Senator has asked that question, let me conclude with this 
statement, We are asked to go back to the official count be- 
cause of a discrepancy between the poll book and the actual 
ballots found. 

I hope the Senator from Wisconsin will follow me. The 
official count is impeached in the machine vote. Does the Sen- 
ator understand the proposition? It is impeached according 
to Brookhart’s present contention with the light of every fact 
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before him. He is now claiming nearly a thousand votes more 
in the machine precincts than the managers of the election 
gave him according to the official count in Iowa. The official 
count is impeached in the 789 precincts in which there is exact 
agreement between the actual ballots and the poll list. The 
Senator will observe that in those precincts where there is 
actual agreement Steck gained 1,163 votes and Brookhart 
gained 699 votes. 

I have drawn attention to the physical facts which made 
the stealage by subtraction an impossibility in this case, un- 
less those charged with fraud are assumed to have had ample 
time and unsealed the wires and went through the ballots one 
by one and were careful to hold another election and make an 
exact tabulation so as not to take too many ballots from the 
candidate, Steck, in whose behalf we are to assume the fraud 
was practiced. Senators who are to find the truth in this case 
are asked to go back and take the official count merely because 
there is not an exact balancing of the names on the poll books 
with the ballots in the box, when the official count has been 
impeached in the machine precincts and has been impeached 
in the 789 precincts where there is an exact balancing of the 


number of names on the poll book with the ballots. You ask’ 


us to take a thing which on the face of it you are now assert- 
ing to be false and fraudulent; you ask us to take an official 
count which Brookhart to this good day says is false and 
fraudulent against the actual ballots sent here from the prover 
officers of Iowa, without evidence of actual fraud, und by your 
committee recounted at the request of both parties, with Sen- 
ator Brookhart’s campaign manager watching the process, step 
by step. 

I have finished, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask if any 
Senator desires to speak on the pending question this evening? 

Mr. WALSH. I was desirous of proceeding, but the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Gnxrr] has suggested to me that 
perhaps we have another engagement, and therefore I will ask 
leave not to proceed at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator had just as lief go on, of course 
we should like to have as much time taken to-night as possible 
on the pending question. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to do so very much, if the other 
engagement did not require my attendance. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executiye business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, April 
9, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Evrecutive nominations received by the Senate April 8 (legisla- 
tive day of Aprit 5), 1926 
REAPPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
Maj. Gen. Kenzie Wallace Walker, Chief of Finance, to be 
Chief of Finance, with the rank of major general, for the period 
of four years beginning July 1, 1926, with rank from February 
24, 1925. His present term of office expires June 30, 1926, 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
Maj. Gen. Clarence Charles Williams, Chief of Ordnance, to 
be Chief of Ordnance, with the rank of major general, for the 
period of four years beginning July 16, 1926, with rank from 
July 16, 1918. His present term of office expires July 15, 1926. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT 
Maj. Gen. Robert Courtney Davis, The Adjutant General, to 
be The Adjutant General, with the rank of major general, for 
the period of four years beginning September 1, 1926, with rank 
from September 1, 1922, His present term of office expires 
August 31, 1926. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 

Maj. Gen. Merritte Weber Ireland, Surgeon General, to be 
Surgeon General, with the rank of major general, for the period 
of four years beginning October 30, 1926, with rank from 
= 4, 1918. His present term of office expires October 29, 
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APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICERS 
To be brigadier general 


Col. William Payne Jackson, Infantry, from May 15, 1926, 
vice Brig. Gen. John D. Barrette, who is to be retired from 
active service May 14, 1926. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


To be assistant to the Quartermaster General, with the rank 
of brigadier general, for a period of four years from date. of 
acceptance 
Col. Harry Frederick Rethers, Quartermaster Corps, from 

April 16, 1926, vice Brig. Gen. John B. Bellinger, assistant 

to the Quartermaster General, who is to be retired from active 

service April 15, 1926. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


To be Chief of Engineers, with the rank of major general, for 
a period of four years from date of acceptance, with rank 
from June 27, 1926 
Brig. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, assistant to the Chief of Engineers, 

vice Maj. Gen. Harry Taylor, Chief of Engineers, to be retired 

from active service June 26, 1926. 

To be assistant to the Chief of Engineers, with the rank of 
brigadier general, for a period of four years from date of 
acceptance 
Col. Herbert Deakyne, Corps of Engineers, vice Brig. Gen. 

Edgar Jadwin, assistant to the Chief of Engineers, nominated 

for appointment as Chief of Engineers. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Lieut. Leverett S. Lewis to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 4th day of June, 1925. 

Lieut. Henry P. Burnett to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 23d day of November, 1925. 

Lieut. Otto Nimitz to be a lieutenant commander in the Navy 
from the 11th day of March, 1926. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 16th day of November, 1925: 

James E. Nolan. 

Jewett P. Moncure. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Walton W. Smith to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 6th day of December, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Hilyer F. Gearing to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 1st day of February, 1926. 

Surg. Abraham H. Allen to be a medical inspector in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 4th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1926. 

The following-named passed assistant surgeons to be sur- 
geons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, 
from the 4th day of June, 1923: 

John LeR. Shipley. 

Claude W. Colonna. 

Louis Iverson. 

Electrician Claude H. N. Dailey to be a chief electrician in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 27th day of 
December, 1925. 


James D. Rives. 
George A. Alden. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 8 (legis- 
lative day of April 5), 1926 


FOREIGN Service 


Robert R. Patterson to be secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 
Winthrop S. Greene to be secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 


REAPPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 


Maj. Gen. Kenzie Wallace Walker, Chief of Finance. Re- 
appointment. 

Maj. Gen. Clarence Charles Williams, Chief of Ordnance. Re- 
appointment. 


Maj. Gen. Robert Courtney Davis, The Adjutant General. 
Reappointment. 
Maj. Gen. Merritte Weber Ireland, Surgeon General. Re- 
appointment. 
POSTMASTERS 
KANSAS 
Mae Boyd, Dorrance. 
Elizabeth Simpson, Medicine Lodge. 
John M. Cable, Toronto. 
KENTUCKY 


William J. Manby, La Grange. 
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NEW JERSEY 


George E. Opdyke, Landing. 
Olla Mehlenbeck, Raritan. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Edgar J. Dowling, Gouldsboro. 
Arthur L. Titman, Montrose. 
Emma A. Smith, Seelyville. 
Harry P. Medland, Waymart. 


TEN NESSEE 


Mabel W. Hughes, Arlington. 
John L. Sullivan, Lexington. 
VIRGINIA 
Edward A, Lindsey, Boyce. 
Charles E. D. Burtis, Bumpass. 
Otis R. Thornhill, Culpeper. 
Lacy C. Alphin, Hot Springs. 
Lilly G. Cook, Madison. 
Robert E. Newman, Manassas. 
Sylvester A. Ratliff, Norton. 
James W. Moore, Rapidan. 
Thomas C. McConchie, Remington. 
Flord I. Richardson. Srlvatus. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tirunspar, April 8, 1926 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord God, the day is Thine; Thou dividest it N the 
darkness. Separate from us all wrong desires, all false ambi- 
tions, and incline our hearts to love Thee and to keep Thy law. 
Deliver us from evil thinking and from all things that dull 
our spiritual sense. Be patient with us until we learn to live 
the life of Thy holy precepts. O teach us over and over again 
that he lives most who serves best. Let not the evil in our 
hearts darken the outlook of our souls. Help us to make the 
world better, but open our eyes to the good that is now in it. 
Bless all strangers within our gates, and let the angel of Thy 
merciful providence abide over every fireside throughout our 
broad land. In life and in death, O Lord, abide with us. 
Through Christ, our blessed Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
THE SCHUTZYERBAND 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on House Resolution 182, 
asking certain information of the Secretary of State, and to 
include in the extension a copy of the resolution and the letters 
received from the Secretary of State giving certain information 
called for in the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 2 

There was no Objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
on March 22, 1926, I introduced H. Res. No. 182, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and provides as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State is directed to inform the 
House of Representatives, if not incompatible with the public interest, 
what infornration he has, if any, as to the organization and existence in 
Germany of the Schutzverband, or an organization and association 
which is fostering and encouraging litigation to recover for German 
citizens real estate in Germany purchased by American citizens; and 
the Secretary of State is further directed to inform the House of Rep- 
resentatives, if not incompatible with the public interest, what action, 
if any, has been taken to protect the rights of American citizens so 
involved. 


Apparently from credible sources comes the Information that 
there is a general movement in Germany to restore to German 
citizens, the original owners, the title to all real estate pur- 
chased by foreigners in Germany from 1919 to 1923, The New 
York Times recently published an article dated at Berlin, Feb- 

ry 27, which gave an account of the organization of a pro- 
tective association known as the Schntzverband. The purpose 
of this organization is said to be to call attention to all Ger- 
man citizens who sold property to foreigners from the period 
of 1919 to 1923 to the effect that the courts in Germany have 
been giving favorable rulings to German citizens and suggest- 
ing to such citizens that they apply to the court to have their 
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sales vacated and get the title to their property restored. It 
is estimated that hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
invested in Germany by American citizens. 

Deeming the matter of vital importance to all American citi- 
zens. who have purchased property in Germany during this 
| period, and because of the special interest of some of my ton- 
| stituents, I introduced H. Res. 182, which was referred to the 

| Committee on Foreign Affairs, and the Hon. STEPHEN G. 
: Porter, chairman of the said committee, has transmitted to me 
| certain correspondence with the Secretary of State. which I 

| desire to be put in the Recorp for the information of the 
House and country. 

Under date of March 30, 1926, Hon. STEPHEN G. Porter, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, transmitted to 
me the following letter from the Secretary of State: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 29, 1926. 
The Hon. STEPHEN G. PORTER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Ma. Porter: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your com- 
munication of March 23, 1926, inclosing a copy of House Resolution 
No. 182, introduced by Mr. Wooprum, requesting information concern- 
ing an alleged German organization known as the Schutzverband.” 

In reply I take pleasure in informing you that the department has 
already had the matter under consideration, and some time ago in- 
structed the ambassador in Berlin to watch the situation closely and 
to keep the department informed as to developments. He has also 
been instructed to report to the department, by cable, such informa- 
tion as he may have, or obtaln, relating to this reported association, 
As soon as his report is received I shall not fail to communicate with 
you further, 

I am, my dear Mr. PORTER, 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank B. KeLLOGO, 


Again, on April 6, 1926, Mr. Porter transmitted to me the 
following further communications from the Secretary of State: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April &, 1926 
The Hon, STEPHEN G. PORTER, : 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. PORTER: In further reference to your letter of March 
23, 1926, transmitting a copy of House Resolution No. 182, concern- 
ing the organization and existence in Germany of the Schutzverband, 
I beg to Inform you that the department has since received two tele- 
grams from the embassy in Berlin, No. 63, March 30, and No. 65, 
March 81, 1926, paraphrases of which are inclosed for your informa- 
tion. In view of the statement made by Mr. Schurman in his tele- 
gram, No. 65, I am inclined to believe that Americans who bave 
purchased property in Germany will have no serious difficulty. In any 
event, you may rest assured that this department will use every effort 
to protect legitimate American interests. 

I am, my dear Mr. PORTER, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Frank B. KELLOGG. 

(Two inclosures: Paraphrases of telegrams.) 


(Paraphrase of telegram No. 63, March 30, noen.) 

In reply to the department's telegram No. 20 of March 27 I am 
informed by the consul general that he knows definitely of the exist- 
ence of two such organizations and he believes that there are others. 
Certain individual lawyers are also known to be active. Such organi- 
zations and lawyers may be compared to so-called ambulance followers 
in America. They direct their activities against all foreigners alike 
and not Americans in particular, the purpose being to provoke litiga- 
tion in the hopes of earning fees. 

I have discussed the matter informally with the Foreign Office offi- 
cials, but there does not appear to be very much that they can do 
even if formal protests were lodged. It must be presumed, at least 
for the present, that the courts will safeguard American citizens in 
their rights. Confidentially, I would advise you that the one case so 
far decided against an American appears to have been very badly 
defended and is now going forward on an appeal. I was told last 
week by a New York lawyer whom I know very well and who is the 
largest American owner in Germany that he has had no trouble what- 
soever and he attributes the difficulties of others to faulty legal 
papers. 

SCHURMAN. 
(Paraphrase of telegram No. 65, March 31, 1 p, m.) 


I was informally advised to-day by the Foreign Office that it has 
taken a strong stand with the Ministry of Justice of Prussia on this 
question, and I am assured that American interests will to the fullest 
extent possible be protected, 

z ScHUMMAN, 
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The above information will doubtless be of interest to the 
membership of the House in view of the fact that a subcom- 
mittee qf the Committee on Ways and Means is now conducting 
public hearings on H. R. 10820, a bill introduced by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mitts] and known as the Treasury 
plan for the payment of the awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission and the return to German nationals of property held 
by the Alien Property Custody. 

COMMISSIONER FREDERICK A. FENNING 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] for 30 
minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
about two months ago, when I began my investigation of St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital and the eonnection which Frederick A. Fenning, 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia, has with the guardian- 
ship and estates of numerous veterans of various wars, I knew 
I was making myself unpopular with certain prominent citi- 
zens of the District who use Commissioner Fenning in their 
business. Since that time I have received three notices that if 
I pressed this matter against Commissioner Fenning and if I 
did not hold up, not only would I be ruined but my many 
friends who are faithful employees of certain departments of 
government In Washington would likewise be punished. 

I realize that Commissioner Fenning is now a prominent 
citizen here. I realize the prominence of his political friends. 
I know the tremendous influence and power of the “ Big Six” 
behind him, and when I say the“ Big Six that has no reference 
to Congress; it is, as you know, in the city. 

I am already beginning to feel their influence. My punish- 
ment has already begun. Until I began this investigation for 
the last three years without an exception at every monthly 
meeting of the chamber of commerce and monthly banquet in 
Washington I have received a guest invitation, but since I have 
begun my investigation those invitations have stopped. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 

A month ago I was invited as an honor guest to the flremen's 
banquet held last night. All of the 800 firemen here felt 
kindly toward me and are my friends. I had introduced, fought 
for, and helped to pass both through the committee and the 
Congress a bill which gave them a day off each week in lieu 
of Sunday, something they had never had before. They were 
very grateful. I was therefore invited as an honor guest to 
their banquet last night. I appreciated the invitation as a 
great honor from these brave men. Yesterday the firemen’s 
president and a distinguished editor of a Washington paper 
called me out in the hall and very regretfully told me that 
at that banquet I would be persona non grata to Commissioner 
Fenning. I did not go, because I knew that the job and wel- 
fare of each and all of these 800 worthy men were in the hands 
of Commissioner Fenning, who could ruin any of them by a 
mere stroke of the pen. 

For a month I have been invited to the big banquet to-night— 
the real-estate banquet in Washington. I have received notice 
from one of my realtor friends that my presence there would 
be persona non grata to Commissioner Fenning, who is also to 
be there, Hence I shall not go to-night. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. For just this statement. 
The gentleman can liye very well without going to these ban- 
quets, can he not? 

Mr, BLANTON. I will do my very best to survive it. I 
want to say that during the three years, at every monthly 
banquet of the chamber of commerce, I have only remained 
three times for their supper. Do you know why I went? I 
am your acting minority leader on the District Committee. 
You have the right to expect from me definite, concise infor- 
mation about every piece of District legislation that comes on 
the floor of the House, and I have gone down there simply as 
a matter of duty. When I ought to have been at home many 
times I have gone there to gather information, and when the 
business meeting would break up I would go home or go back 
to work at my office. I did not stay to the feasts they gave 
except on three occasions. 

I also introduced a bill, got it through the committee, and 
helped to pass it through Congress into law, giving the police- 
men of this city, 1,200 of them, a day off in lieu of Sunday, 
something they had never had before. Naturally they are my 
friends and feel kindly toward me. I have always been in- 
vited to their banquets. They are to give an unusually big 


one at the Mayflower Hotel on the 15th of this month. Mr. 
Fenning is to be their honor guest and principal speaker, and 
I have not been inyited. 
begun. 


[Laughter.] My punishment has 


[Laughter.] Verily, this commissioner has much 
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power and influence, for by the stroke of a pen he could ruin 
any one of these 1,200 brave policemen. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman seems to be 
surviving very well. 

Mr. BLANTON. But this is just the beginning of my pun- 
ishment, They say I am to be ruined. Mr. Speaker, I have 
carefully prepared my speech in logical form, with exhibits 
and quotations from court records and from records of St. 
Elizabeths, including clippings and also affidavits of prominent 
individuals here. I can not read a speech. I never could. I 
want it to go in the Recorp in logical form, and I want to 
speak extemporaneously so I can give my colleagues a chance 
to ask me questions. I therefore ask leave that my speech 
may go in in logical form without my reading it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman already has that privilege, 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I will quit my manuscript. [Laugh- 
ter.] I want to read you the main editorial in the Washington 
Post this morning: 


POST EDITOR PROTECTS COMMISSIONER FENNING 


The {initial editorial, which is always the one deemed most 
important editorially, appearing in the Washington Post this 
morning was inspired by its multimillionaire editor, who, had 
he lived in Nero's time, would have harmlessly fiddled. while 
Rome burned. He says: 


The House Rules Committee has before it several resolutions pro- 
viding for “investigations” of District officials and institutions, all 
of which it can well afford to throw in the wastebasket. 

One of the resolutions proposes to investigate the legal practice of 
Conmmissioner Fenning, The President, in inquiring into Mr. Fenning's 
qualifications before appointing him commissioner, found nothing ob- 
jectionable in the maintenance of this private law practice. 

Mr. Fenning is entitled to public thanks for rendering his service. 


ANYBODY WOULD SUIT HIM, IF OF THE RIGHT KIND 


I am reliably informed by one of the most prominent Re- 
publicans in Washington that when the “ Big Six” went to this 
millionaire editor and advised that they were thinking of 
having the President appoint Frederick A. Fenning to succeed 
Mr. Oyster as commissioner, and asked whether he had any 
objection, that he replied: “Oh, a negro would suit me, if he 
is the kind we want.” So Commissioner Fenning being the 
kind the “Big Six” and the millionaire editor wanted, what 
does he care how many veterans of wars Fenning exploits or 
how many sane, helpless women Fenning keeps stored away in 
insane asylums while he robs them? 


REJOICES IN AFFRONT GIVEN MB 


And on his second page he tells of the annual banquet of 
the firemen last night, and in large headlines says, “ Fenning 
gives talk—BLanton not present,” and then, under a large sub- 
heading, BLANTON does not attend,” he says: 


Representative THOMAS L. BLANTON, of Texas, failed to attend. 
Whether it was because of the presence of Commissioner Fenning, whom 
he has been attacking in Congress, could not be ascertained. 

E. F. Colladay (Republican national committeeman) predicted that 
the bill providing free uniforms would go through. 


Was not that funny? And was not it funny that Republican 
National Comniitteeman Edward F. Colladay should all of a sud- 
den decide to attend a banquet with Commissioner Fenning, whom 
he has been defending against my charges and whom he has 
been trying to protect by trying to keep my resolution from 
passing to investigate Fenning? It was funny indeed that the 
most interesting thing he could think of to say to these brave 
fire fighters of Washington was that my “bill to give them 
free uniforms would go through.” Because it is my bill, and 
I got it through the committee, and got it passed by the House 
about two months ago, and it is now in the Senate. But I must 
get to my subject. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, when my in- 
vestigation concerning the exploitation of veterans of the World 
War, alleged to be of unsound mind and incarcerated in 
St. Elizabeths, a Government hospital here for the insane, 
brought to my attention the combination and concert of 
action between Dr. William A. White, superintendent of 7 
Elizabeths, and Mr. Frederick A. Fenning, Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, I never dreamed that such combina- | 
tion extended back for a quarter of a century and began | 
with. an exploitation of veterans of the Civil War. | 

And when my investigation unfolded as incidents to and 
alders and abettors of said combination, Undertaker Gawler’ 
and Dr. J. Ramsay Nevitt, coroner of the District and brother- 
in-law to Commissioner Fenning, I never dreamed that they 
were incidents to a like combination operating together as 
far back as a quarter of a hundred years ago. 
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Back tracking this interesting combination has gradually 
unfolded its history and revealed an almost unbelievable state 
of facts. 

PUBLIC AROUSED 20 YEARS AGO 

In April, 1906, 20 years ago, the press of Washington was 
charging Dr. William A. White and Frederick A. Fenning, Esq., 
with high crimes and misdemeanors. The Medico-Legal Soci- 
ety, composed of physicians and attorneys of Washington, was 
likewise charging them with many improper practices. Hon. 
Frank Clark, until recently our colleague from Florida, also 
was charging an unlawful combination between Dr. William 
A. White and Mr. Frederick A. Fenning. He introduced a 
resolution for a special committee of five to investigate St. 
Blizabeths, which passed, but when the committee was ap- 
pointed Frank Clark was not included in its personnel. 

FREDERICK A, FENNING PRESENT THROUGHOUT HEARING 


The committee organized on May 4, 1906, with Dr. William 
A. White and Mr. Frederick A. Fenning present. From the 
dust; basement of the Capitol I have secured a copy of these 
interesting hearings of 2,251 printed pages. Three members 
voted a whitewash, and it would seem their report evidently 
was written by Doctor White himself, while the other two 
members, James Hay and Robert M. Wallace, filed their sepa- 
rate report, from which I quote the following excerpts: 


That attendants have treated patients cruelly, both by blows and 
neglect, Is proved beyond doubt, no less than 40 witnesses having 
testified to specific instances of cruelty; 26 of them were attendants 
and ex-attendants. A management under which such instances could 
happen, and under which they continue to happen, must be faulty. 
There is a certain amount of callousness displayed both by physicians 
and attendants, as well as a want of sympathy with these unfortu- 
nate people. 

The great preponderance of the testimony is that the food is gen- 
erally badly prepared, badly served, and oftentimes is not of such a 
kind as to be fit for consumption. It appears that the food served 
from the general kitchen is cold and unpalatable, that it is sometimes 
Insufficient, and sometimes not fit to eat. Forty-one witnesses testi- 
fied to one or the other of these conditions, and these witnesses are 
for the most part employees of the hospital. The meat is frequently 
bad, inspected by persons who are entirely inexperienced. There is 
no excuse for any or all of these conditions. The Government of the 
United States makes a very generous appropriation for the care of 
these unfortunates, and if properly managed and judiciously expended 
these appropriations are ample to provide good, palatable food, well 
cooked and properly served, 

It has seemed to us that the manner of commitment of soldiers 
and sailors to the hospital is not in accord with those principles of 
law and justice which should be applied in cases involving the liberty 
and property of the citizens of this country. The law seems to pro- 
vide that in the case of an enlisted soldier or sailor, or of a re- 
tired soldier or sailor, he can be committed to the hospital upon an 
order of the Secretary of War or of the Navy, as the case may be. 
It seems to us clear that these people should be entitled to a jury 
trial before they are deprived of their liberty. 

But the case of the soldiers sent to the hospital from the different 
soldiers“ homes is even worse. They are committed to the hospital 
upon the order of the president of the board of managers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, No process of any 
kind is invoked. And from the evidence it appears that the president 
acts upon the ipse dixit of the surgeons of the different homes. Surely 
a jury trial ought to be had in these cases, especially when it appears 
that men have been committed to the hospital who were not insane. 

It is difficult to say how much is spent each year for the mainte- 
nance and support of this hospital. 

It is desired to call attention to the very large powers exercised by 
the superintendent, who practically appoints every employee of the 
institution and fixes the salaries of these employees. It would be 
superfluous to point out the evils which inevitably result from placing in 
the hands of one man the power not only to fix salaries but to raise 
and lower them at his will and pleasure. 

_ The superintendent's office is a most important one and great care 
should be used in filling it. We might call attention to the Maenche 
case for the purpose of showing to what extent the power of the super- 
intendent extends and how it may be abused. Maenche was superin- 
tendent of the laundry, where a large number of people are employed. 
He was reported on two occasions for an offense, with no investigation 
and no excuse for not having one, though the charge was well founded. 

With the growth of the hospital it has been more and more impos- 
sible for the board of visitors to exercise necessary supervision. There 
are many wards into which the board of visitors do not go once In a 
year. There should be inspection by disinterested and impartial men 
whose duty it is to report upon every phase of management, and with- 
out fear or favor fearlessly expose any abuse which may exist. It 
should be inspected by some agency corresponding to lunacy commis- 
sions of States. Doctor White opposed such a method of inspection, 
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The undersigned would also call attention to the loose management 
of the finances of the institution, There has arisen a good many 
abuses. 

James Hay. 
Roper? M. WALLACE. 
TWO OUT OF FIVE 


The above report was signed by two of the five Congressmen 
who conducted the hearing. If one of the others had joined 
them, the above would have been the majority report submitted 
to Congress. And the great preponderance of the evidence, in 
many instances undisputed, supported the above report. As 
Frederick A. Fenning was merely a private lawyer and not 
then a public official, he was not mentioned in the report. 


BUT FREDERICK A. FENNING WAS MENTIONED IN THE EVIDENCE 


As soon as the committee organized the hearing, our former 
colleague from Florida, Hon. Frank Clark, in the presence of 
Mr. Frederick A. Fenning, stated: 


We expect to show, Mr. Chairman, that it has been the custom of 
Doctor White to go into court in lunacy proceedings and ask for a writ 
of lunacy to be Issued in the case of some old soldier incarcerated in the 
asylum, and that it was his Invariable practice in the petition for the 
writ to name Mr. Fenning as the proper person to be named as the com- 
mittee of the lunatic, Mr, Fenning being an attorney here in the city. 
We expect to show that usually the attorney who drafted the petition 
was Mr, Fenning's law partner, and that he received a fee. Mr. Fen- 
ning, as the committee, received a fee of 10 per cent, and the court 
othcials received fees, all out of the pittance due to the old soldier by 
the Government. Our insistence is that a man should not be incarcer- 
ated in this hospital for the insane until his insanity has been 
determined. 

THE ABOVE HAPPENED 20 YEARS AGO 


Is it not strange that Congressman Clark 20 years ago 
charged Mr. Frederick A. Fenning with having done just what 
Iam now charging him with doing at this time and with having 
done continuously for over a quarter of a century? And Con- 
gressman Clark, who preferred the charges, requested the com- 
mittee to permit him to ask the witnesses questions, but this 
right was denied him. Yet if you will examine page 16 of the 
hearings, you will see that Mr. Frederick A. Fenning “butted 
in,” attempting to discredit witnesses, and that he was present 
at each meeting, his presence being noted in the hearings. 


TESTIMONY AGAINST FENNING 20 YBARS AGO 


I will now quote some excerpts from the testimony of sworn 
witnesses given at this hearing 20 years ago. This is House 
of Representatives Report No. 7644, Fifty-ninth Congress, sec- 
ond session, with hearings attached, embracing 2,251 printed 
pages: 

Judge A. W. Thomas under oath testified: 


My name is A. W. Thomas. I am a member of the District bar, 
and practice here in Washington. I have had several habeas corpus 
cases, in bringing innmtes before the courts. Among those are the 
eases of Mr. Logue, and the Corbetts. I found that Mr. Frederick A. 
Fenning, a member of the law firm of Coldren & Fenning, practicing 
attorneys, was committee. So I examined the records of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, and I found that from September 
8, 1904, to November 25, 1905, Mr. Frederick A. Fenning had been 
appointed conmmittee in 62 cases by the court; that fully three-fourths 
of those cases were cases of old soldiers. The old soldiers, in the 
great majority of those cases—in nearly all, in fact—were pensioners, 
and I examined to see how it was that he had so many of those cases, 
I found that in nearly all of those three-fourths of the 62 cases he 
was appointed the committee of the soldier upon the petition of the 
superintendent, Dr. William A. White, who recommended and suggested 
his appointment. I found that the petition of Superintendent White 
was drawn on the letterhead, and on the legal-cap paper and other paper 
of the law firm of Coldren & Fenning. I found tbat the records 
showed that the law firm of Coldren & Fenning represented the 
petitioner, W. A. White, in the proceedings. I found that in looking 
over the papers that Mr. Coldren, the law partner of Mr. Fenning, 
was charging, and was allowed a fee for drawing these petitions of 
$10, $15, $20, and in some cases $30. The drawing of the petition 
was a mere trivial matter. Any attorney could draw that very 
readily. I found that when the petition was sent to the conrt it was 
usually accompanied by the affidavit of two of the practicing physicians, 
under salary at the asylum. For that, in many cases in which settle- 
ment has been made of the case by Mr. Fenning, they have received a 
fee of $10 or more. It occurred to me that the interest of Mr. Fen- 
ning in these cases was not that of a mere indifferent person. 


APPOINTMENT NOT USUALLY SOUGHT AFTER 


The courts usually appoint a committee for the ward of the Govern- 
ment aud sonretimes the court appoints attorneys, but the appointment 
is not sought after, nor is it sought after as a source of revenue, 
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PROFESSIONAL COMMITTEEMAN AIDED BY DOCTOR WHITE 


It seemed to me that Mr, Fenning’s attitude in the case was that 
of a professional committeeman, and in that he was largely aided by 
Superintendent White, who in nine-tenths of the cases suggested ais 
appointment. It occurred to me that the appointment of a committee 
in these cases seemed superfluous. The pensions of the old soldiers 
amount to $1,200 or $2,000. 

Mr. Hay. The law provides that the Secretary of the Interior shall 
pay it to the superintendent. 

Mr. THoMAS. It seems to me that the Secretary of the Interior could 
make some regulation about that. Mr. Logue had $470 and $80 back 
pension, had been there six years, and did not want his pension. He 
said that when he got out he could go and get it. Here was that 
money safe in the Pension Department. By these proceedings brought 
by Mr. Fenning he puts his hand in the Pension Department and takes 
the money out, and in that transfer a very large proportion of that 
money is somehow distributed to the committeeman, and allowed as 
doctor's fees, and for various expenses. 

Mr. Fenning, in addition to his claim for 10 per cent for collecting 
the $400, charged for his services in investing this money and made 
a charge for services in paying it out, and if the interest was collected 
he would still make a charge for his services In collecting the interest, 


AFTER SIX YEARS’ INCARCERATION LOGUE CERTIFIED SANE 


In the Logue case Mr. Fenning's attitude has not been one such as 
an ordinary committeeman would show. He placed every obstacle and 
delay he could to investigating the man’s sanity. When Mr. Logue 
was brought into court Mr. Fenning opposed it and wanted a con- 
tinuance. He got a continuance, and then still another continuance. 
Then, when he was finally discharged, I demanded final account of Mr. 
Fenning, so that Mr. Logue could have his money. Mr. Fenning de- 
murred and said that he should have 30 days. But I said, This man 
has no money; in 30 days he will starve.” So the matter went over, 
and in several weeks we got it up. Judge Stafford said to Mr. Fen- 
ning. This money belongs to this man; he is entitled to it; and I 
order you to pay down $200 cash now to him, and then you can deter- 
mine the rest.“ As to the rest of that money, six months have gone 
by and delays have been put in the way. We have brought proceedings 
to recover the money, and Mr. Fenning has questioned the law, and 
the man has not got his money yet; and I do not know that he will 
ever get it. 

Superintendent White finally wrote that he had no objection to Mr. 
Logue's release, but we sald that he must be released as sane, When 
the time came for the trial Superintendent White signed the certificate 
of sanity. He had been there nearly six years, and there never was 
anything the matter with him, except that when he went there he had 
been treated for alcoholism. He had been perfectly sane ever since. 

The same course was pursued in the Corbett case. Those ladies 
were taken to the asylum without any warning. Their goods were sold 
(by Mr. Fenning) without any warning. A valuable painting, valued 
at about $1,200, was sold for almost nothing. 

Mr. Smyser. Do you think, Mr. Thomas, that there is collusion be- 
tween Doctor White and Mr. Fenning? 

Mr. Tomas, I would have no right to express a criticism of that 
kind, but I would think that it is exceedingly fortunate for Mr. Fen- 
ning that Doctor White recognizes him in that way. Otherwise he 
would hardly be appointed to so many cases. Probably one-half of all 
the committee cases in the record show the name of Frederick A. 
Fenning. 

Mr. Satyser. Do you think there is anything sinister in it? 

Mr. THomas. I would not feel that it was proper for me to say any- 
thing other than that it is very fortunate for Mr. Fenning that it is 
done, Certainly it must be done not by mere accident, because these 
petitions are brought by Coldren & Fenning as attorneys for the super- 
infendent. It must have been done by the consent or agreement or 
knowledge of the superintendent. He signs these things. 

Mr. Surszn. Can you suggest any reason why Doctor White should 
be interested in naming the committee? 

Mr. Tuomas. I do not think he would have any proper reason to 
recommend anybody. 

Mr. Surskn. Would he have any improper reason? 

Mr. Tuomas. It must be some personal favoritism, to say the least— 
some personal favoritism—wishing to help brother Fenning. 

VETERAN OF THE CIVIL WAR 


One of the said wards of Mr. Frederick A, Fenning, about 
whom Judge A. W. Thomas testified, Mr. William J. Logue, 
under oath testified at said hearing that he served in the 
Federal Army during the Civil War, and continued to serve 
in said Army for 20 years; that he had been drawing a pen- 
sion since 1885; that he was sent to St. Elizabeths in 1899; 
that after six years he secured his release by order of court 
on habeas corpus; that Fenning had received $648 of his money, 
and that all he ever got was $13 while in St. Elizabeths and 
$200 which the court ordered Fenning to pay him. 

Let me quote just a few paragraphs from his examination 
before the hearing: 
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Mr. Locur. I don't know how Mr. Fenning came to draw the pen- 


sion when it was drawn over there. My name was on the rolls over 
at the asylum, and the pension was drawn there and turned over to 
him. 

Mr. Hay. Then there was drawn for you while you were at the 
hospital about 8700? 

Mr. Locus. Six hundred and forty-eight dollars. 

Mr. Hay. Six hundred and forty-eight dollars? 

Mr. Locus. Yes, sir; outside of the interest that would be on it if it 
had been put at interest, as the man said he did. 

Mr. Hay. Were there any different kind of clothes furnished you 
from what were furnished all the other inmates? 

Mr. Locus. No, sir. 

Mr. Hay. Did you have a different kind of food from what the 
others had? 

Mr. Locus, No, sir; I drew the general run of clothes over there, 
and, of course, the rations were all alike. 

Mr. Hay. Did you ever get any chewing tobacco or smoking tobacco 
outside of what they gave to all of the patients? 

Mr. Locus, No, sir. 

Mr. Hay. What was the necessity of Mr. Fenning qualifying as your 
guardian, anyhow? 

Mr. Locus. I do not know. He never seen me and I never seen 
him. I heard from a patient that this man Fenning was my guardian 
and that he had my money drawing 4 per cent. I said: “I do not 
know Fenning.” About a month afterward this man Fenning came 
over and seen me. When I was released I saw him in the court 
room and he never spoke to me. 

Mr. Hay. Did any of the physicians out there talk to you about 
whether or not you had a pension? 

Mr. Locus. About two years ago, when I wanted to come to town, 
Mr. Hummer asked me if I had any money. I sald: Tes; lots of it.“ 
He asked me where it was and I said: “In the United States Treas- 
ury.“ He spoke up quick and says: “Are you a pensioner?” I 
said; Les.“ In about six months after that I heard about this man 
Fenning being my guardian. While waiting for them to turn me 
loose I preferred for my money to remain in good hands in the Pension 
Department, which was better than Fenning's, in my estimation. Now 
I am poorer than I was when I went there. 

Mr. BARCHFIELD. How old a man are you? 

Mr. Locus. On the 4th of July I will be 66 years old, sir. 


HIGH-WALLED GROUNDS AND IRON-BARRED WINDOWS OF ST, ELIZABETHS 
SHUT OUT THE WORLD, 


Can anyone conceive of a more horrible injustice? This 
faithful old soldier, 66 years old, who had loyally served his 
country throughout the Civil War and for 20 years thereafter, 
was forcibly segregated from the rest of the world and buried 
behind the iron bars of St. Blizabeths for six long years when 
he was not of unsound mind but sane, and was not only proven 
of sound mind by a jury but was certified to be of sound mind 
by Dr. William A. White himself, when Judge A. W. Thomas 
forced a hearing before the courts. And during this time Mr. 
Frederick A. Fenning had exploited his money and had made 
every attempt possible to prevent his regaining his deserved 
liberty. Now, let us look into the Corbett case, mentioned 
by Judge Thomas. 

Miss Cornelia L. Corbett testified under oath: 


Miss CORBETT. Yes, sir; we (her mother and herself) were taken out 
there Saturday afternoon, June 11, 1904. 

The CHAtrMAN. Do you know whether any proceedings were had 
before you were taken out there? Was there a regular court com- 
mitment? 

Miss CorseTT. The day we were taken there they came in without 
any warning whatever. We had not the least idea that any such 
thing was premeditated. We were taken right out of the house, 
They had a patrol wagon in front of the house. They had a large 
Irish policeman and a private detective, a woman, I do not know who 
she was, a lady physician, and a large black policeman; and they put 
us in a patrol wagon, and there were two men on the front seat of 
this wagon. We were taken right over to St. Elizabeths without any 
warning whatever. They came right in our house. 

Mr. Smyser. Have you seen the board of visitors? 

Miss CORBETT. No, sir; I have never seen them. I think they have 
visited the building occaslonally—not all of them, but a few of the 
menrbers. 

Mr. Ssyser. Have you ever had a talk with any of them? 

Miss Corsetr. No, sir. 

Mr. Sayser. Do you not have a separate room? 

Miss CORBETT. Yes, sir; with my mother. 

The CHARMAN. You have been taking care of your own room? 

Miss CORBETT. Yes, sir. I have taken charge of everything about 
myself, ever since I have been there. Even when my mother was ill 
I attended to her altogether. 

The CHAIRMAN, You nursed her? 

Miss Corperr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Har. What was the character of her illness? 
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Miss ConseTr. Soon after she was taken over the shock was so 
great and the humiliation, altogether, that she had a slight stroke 
of paralysis, and she was ill for a number of weeks—very ill. 

Mr. Hay. You have taken complete charge of her? 

Miss Corserr. Yes, sir. Occasionally I would have to call on the 
nurses to help me; but very seldom. 

Mr. Hay. Is there anything you desire to say yourself, Miss Cor- 
bett? 

Miss CorBetT, Well, only of the injustice of the whole proceeding— 
of being taken out of our home in the way we were. And then we 
were taken to court after we had been in St. Elizabeths two weeks; 
and in three weeks’ time the contents of the whole home were sold 
without our knowledge, and sold for a very small sum. Of course, 
that naturally affected us very much, And then they told us after all 
our things were disposed of that unless we had money or a home to 
go to that that would affect our being allowed to go free. Of course, 
we were thrown in the insane asylum without any justice, and while 
we were in there everything we had was disposed of. 

Mr. Hay. You do not know who sold them? 

Miss Conserr. Mr. Fenning, Lawyer Fenning, was given authority— 
what they call the committee in charge of our affairs—and he sold 
them. He was the one who sold them. 

The CHAIRMAN: After you went to the hospital, were you taken to 
the Supreme Court of the District? 

Miss Corperr. On the 24th of June. We were taken in on June 11, 
and the 24th we were taken to court; but we were not allowed any 
witnesses. 

Mr. Hay. You do not know how much the personal property was sold 
for do you? 

Miss CORBETT, Yes, sir; they told us it was sold for nearly $500. 

Mr. Hay. What kind of personal property was it? 

Miss Cornerr. We had very valuable paintings, pictures, books, and 
some rare pieces of furniture and bric-a-brac, They sold an organ for 
$40 that cost over $400. One painting cost $1,500; and we had a great 
many rare things—heirlooms and personal property, even my writing 
desk, They sold the desk and sorted out what letters they wanted to 
destroy, and gave me those that were of no use. 

Mr. Hay. What do you do, Miss Corbett? 

Miss CORBETT. I embroider and do all kinds of fancy 5 and I 
have made a great many things. 

Mr. Hay. Have you any piece of embroidery with you? 

Miss CORBETT. I have this waist [indicating walst worn by witness] 
that I embroidered. That is one thing, But I have a great many other 
things—colored embroidery—in silk. 


FREDERICK A, FENNING TESTIFIED 20 YEARS AGO 


I will now quote some very interesting excerpts from the 
testimony of Frederick A. Fenning before said hearing in 1906. 
His admissions then are most damaging just now, I quote only 
such portions as I deem material: 


Frederick A. Fenning, having been duly sworn, testified : 

Mr. Hay. Mr. Fenning, you are a practicing attorney here? 

Mr. Fnxxixd. I am, 

Mr. Hax. How long have you been at the bar? 

Mr. Fennina. Nearly five years, 

Mr. Hay. How long have you been employed in these cases at tho 
hospital? 

Mr. Fennine. Well, if the committee please, I can give you a rather 
concise statement as to how I became connected with these cases. 

Mr. Hay. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr, FENNING. When I was at the United States pension agency, 
in the Government service, I had charge for a good many years of 
the payments of pensions to fiduciaries. All of the payments to 
guardians, committees, or conservators have been through me. 

It seemed to me there was a field here for a man to act as what 
might be called a quasi public guardian. 

Within two months after I resigned from the Government seryice 
and took that up, business of that nature began to come in; and I 
have been appointed and I am now committee of, I think, about 65 
Iunaties and 1 habitual drunkard and guardian of about 7 minor 
children, 

When I took that matter up with some of the judges of the courts, 
as I did in the first instance, and told them what I was ready to ao, 
Mr. Justice Barnard, who was then holding probate court and also 
hearing lunacy cases, remarked that he would be glad to appoint me 
in such cases, but he was practically in every case guided by the 
recommendation of the petition; that if a petition came to him sug- 
gesting some one else, and that person was a proper person, he should 
feel that he onght to appoint that person. Then it was up to me to 
see that I was the person suggested in the petition. 

IS NOT THAT ADMISSION MOST REMARKABLE? 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, that is the most 
remarkable admission that I ever heard any attorney, who 
claimed reputable standing, make. Did you get its full sig- 
nificance? Mr. Frederick A. Fenning back in 1906 then testi- 
fied: “ Then it was up to me to see that I was the person sug- 
gested in the petition.” Is there no law against barratry here 
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in the District of Columbia? Is there no bar association to 
regulate such indecent “begging for law business? But let 
me quote further excerpts from his testimony: 


TESTIMONY OF MR, FENNING IN 1906, CONTINUED: 


Mr. FRXXIxq. Then it was up to me to see that I was the person 
suggested in the petition, because the judge had made it rather plain 
to me that he did not care, unless there was an unusual reason for ats 
to neglect the suggestion shown in the petition. 

With particular reference to what physicians and how many physi- 
cians should testify in lunacy cases, Justice Barnard agreed with me 
that in accordance with the old Maryland law there ought to be the 
testimony of at least two medical men, The conclusion was reached 
that the ideal arrangement would be to have one physician from the 
hospital and one physician from the city. 

I haye had Doctor Nevitt, who used to be the police surgeon here, 
and who has testified on the stand that while he was police surgeon 
he testified in from 600 to 800 cases. 

The question came up years ago as to whether a physician on the 
pay roll at the Government Hospital for the Insane could properly 
receive a fee in those cases. So I submitted to the justice in Novem- 
ber, 1904, bills for $10 each that I had received from Doctor Hummer, 
of the hospital, and from Doctor Nevitt, of the city. He asked me if 
I could find any law on the subject which would operate to prevent a 
physician at the hospital receiving a fee, and my recollection is that 
the only law I could find and cite was the statute which provides that 
an employee of the United States testifying in a case in which the 
United States is a party shall receive nothing in addition to his actual 
expenses, He signed this order: 

“In re John Crowe, lunatic, lunacy No. 1652. 

“The committee in the above-entitled cause, having appeared in 
court and informed the court that he has received bills for $10 each 
from Dr. Harry R. Hummer, Government Hospital for the Insane, and 
Dr. J. Ramsay Nevitt, Washington, D. C., for their services as expert 
witnesses at the lunacy proceeding held in this cause June 29, 1904, 
it is by the court this 14th day of November, 1904, 

“ Ordered, That the committee be, and is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to pay the said bills from the funds of said lunatic. 

“THOMAS H. ANDERSON, Justice.“ 

Charles O'Neil was a retired soldier of the Marine Corps. I was 
appointed in this case at the suggestion of Doctor White, who filed the 
petition. I took in altogether $250.72 belonging to that man, and I 
paid for the ward's burial, and that left a balance in my hands amount- 
ing to less than $75. I suggested that this estate can best be closed 
by authorizing the purchase of a suitable headstone to be erected over 
the grave of the ward.” ‘The court agreed. 

Mr. Hay. As I understand it, you went into this business on your 
own account. You saw that there was a field here, as you say, and 
you thought that it would be a good field, and you have continued in 
that lune 

Mr. FENNING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hay. And you have continued not only to solicit these cases 
from the Government Hospital for the Insane but from others. 

Mr, Fanntno. From every institution and from all the attorneys I 
could reach; from anybody who was connected in any way with a case 
requiring the services of a fiduciary. 

Mr. Hay. Some intimation has been made that perhaps you were, to 
ase a vulgar term, in cahoots with somebody out at that institution, 
and that they get a part of your fees, or that you compensate them 
in consideration of the fact that you are employed in a case. Is there 
anything in that? 

Mr, FENxNING. No; there is absolutely nothing in that. 

Mr. Hay. A good deal has been said about the case of Miss or Mrs. 
Corbett. I wish you would explain about that. It has been stated 
here, and I believe there has appeared in the public print in some 
newspaper—— 

Mr. BARCHFIELD. Truth. 

Mr. Hay. Yes—that you sold a large amount of property there for 
a very small amount of money. 

Mr. Fxxxixd. I can tell you in a few words the history of that case, 
Those ladies were adjudged insane about June, 1904—Mrs. Corbett 
and her daughter. 

Doctor Hamlin * * * said that the furniture and clothing and 
personal belongings of these ladies were out in a house in Eckington 
which they had been occupying for some time. I at once filed with 
the chief of police a certificate showing my authority, and he turned 
the property over to me. I told the superintendent that there was one 
question that I wanted to have definitely answered and that was 
whether there was a possibility of the early recovery, or the recovery 
within a reasonable period, of either of those women. His answer 
to me was that the chance was about one in a million, and then I 
made up my mind that it was up to me, as committee, to do some- 
thing, and the only thing to do was to get rid of the expenses. It 
would have been a very foolish thing to have stored that stuft. 
I took those slips, those informal bids, for that is what they were, and 
I went over them and found out who would pay the highest price for 
each of the articles named on the slips. Then I took this offer of 
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prices to an auctioneer. He went out there with me and certified that 
he had persenally examined the articles named in the schedule and 
that the prices named were good, fair prices for the articles. * *® * 
As soon as I could after that, and after giving the announcement, I 
conducted that sale in person. I got for the goods that were sold an 
amount that was very much in excess of what the auctioneers expected 
to realize from the sale. * * Tou must recollect that Mr. Corbett 
died some eight or nine years ago, and his affairs were administered 
in Virginia. * * * His executors received about $25,000 from the 
sale of the real property, and about $15,000 from the sale of the per- 
sonal property, and claimed that Mrs. Corbett elected to take under the 
will, and for that reason she has not received anything to speak of 
from the estate. 

Mr. Hay. There is a case of a man named Logue. 

Mr. FuxNI Nx. Mr. A. W. Thomas testifies here that my 
attitude was not that of an ordinary committeeman in the case; that 
he came to me and made a demand for the money—and he did. He 
came to my office immediately after Mr. Logue was. discharged on 
habeas corpus proceedings and demanded the money. I told him most 
assuredly I was not going to pay him or Logue or anybody else the 
money until I accounted to the court. I probably told him that under 
the rules of the court after the auditor reported the account would 
have to lie 30 days in the clerk’s office before-it was approved. * * * 
Mr. Gawler, the undertaker, was in the next room and heard me fire 
him out. 

I am going on this record here as saying that I am willing to do 
business by wholesale whenever I can get It. 

Mr. Har. Where they are inmates of the hospital and are taken by 
practically everybody to be insane, what is the use of putting their 
estates to the expense of these proceedings? 

Mr. FrxRxIxd. As regards men who are soldiers, there is no reason 
why Congress could not control the whole thing. It would probably 
take the form of an act authorizing the department to pay the arrear- 
ages directly to the superintendent of the hospital, just as was done 
in the matter of pensions. 

Mr. Hax. And if the soldiers were discharged cured it would be paid 
over to them? 

Mr. Fenninc. There is no doubt that Congress can have full author- 
ity over any fund coming from the United States. 


Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will my distinguished friend the gentle- 
man from Texas tell us whether he personally knows that it 
was a violation of law for the doctors at St. Elizabeths to join 
in the commitment? 

Mr. BLANTON. And receive a fee for it? 

Mr. KINDRED. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state that it is against the law. I 
know that my distinguished friend from New York is one of 
the most renowned alienists of the United States. Doctor 
White is another alienist. [Laughter.] There is a fellow 
feeling between alienists. Doctor White is the kind of alienist 
who, although the law says—the fundamental law that created 
St. Elizabeths—that he must give every moment of his time to 
that institution, he is the kind of alienist who g to New 
York to testify, and goes to Philadelphia to te „ and goes 
to Baltimore to testify, as he admitted he did, and he went 
once to Chicago, where he stayed two weeks in the Leopold and 
Loeb case and testified and received, as he says, $250 a day 
for two weeks for selling his testimony to save the necks of 
these two educated murderers who ought to have been hung. 

Mr. KINDRED. The gentleman from Texas wants to be 
fair even to alienists. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and when I get through you will quit 
your friend Doctor White, the alienist at St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, because I have all confidence in my distinguished friend 
from New York, and 1 know that his heart is right. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman give me 10 minutes to 
reply? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will not object, but I do not want the 
gentleman to take up my time. 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. What 
the gentleman says is important, and I wonder whether it 
will be printed in the ConeresstoNat Recorp. The gentleman 
put in his speech a few minutes ago, and I wondered whether 
this one he is now making will be printed. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to revise it and put it in a 
logical form. - 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not now. I must continue where I left off 
quoting the testimony Frederick A. Fenning gave under oath 
20 years ago, before the congressional hearing, to wit: 

Mr. Hay. Mr. Fenning, some criticism has been made by some of 


these gentlemen of the fact that you have in some cases in which you 
were guardian paid a fee to Mr, Coldren, your law partner, 
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Mr. Fuxxfxd. In cases in which Mr. Coldren appears as attorney 


he appears as attorney for the case. The practice is to have an attor- 
ney in each case. If I am appointed committee In a case and no 
attorney handles the case—if I handle the case myself—then I am 
entitled to under our practice and the auditor will allow me—addi- 
tional compensation for what I have done, He will add to what would 
otherwise be the commission a sum equal to what I would have paid 
to other counsel. 

Mr. Surszn. He whips the devil around the other way. 

Mr. Fennixc. Is that what you call it in Ohio? 

Mr. Smyser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hay. I think the point of criticism was not as to the fact of 
the employment of counsel but the fact that Mr. Coldren was your law 
partner, 

Mr. Fnxxtxd. I can not see how that would enter into it, Mr. Hay, 
or how that could be criticized, for, as I have just stated, if I did 
the work myself I would get additional compensation for it. I do not 
think it looks very well on the face of it to have an attorney who 
handles the case also act as committee. I think If you can bring in a 
disinterested man, as an attorney usually is, and have him act as 
counsel in the case, it shows better on the record. It does not have a 
cut-and-dried appearance, as you might say. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does not that same condition of affairs obtain where 
a man's partner acts for him? I mean, does it not have the same cut- 
and-dried appearance? 

Mr. FxxxtNG. 1 can not see the difference, Mr. Chairman, between 
Mr. Coldren acting as counsel in a case in which E am committee and / 
Mr. Larner, the general counsel of the Washington Loan & Trust Co.“ 
acting as counsel in a case in which the Washington Loan & Trust Co, 
is committee. 

Mr. Hay. In other words, you do not share these fees with Mr. 
Coldren, do you? 

Mr. Fenninc. Mr. Coldren gets the counsel fee, and I get the com- 
mission. 

Mr. Hax. But do you not share with Mr. Coldren any of the counsel 
fees? 

Mr. Fanntxc. It all goes to him as counsel, and all the commission 
comes to me as the committee. 


SUPPOSH THE INTERROGATION HAD STOPPED THERE? 


If the committee had stopped there, just the opposite of the 
real facts would have been understood, as Mr. Fenning tried 
to make it appear that there was no general division of fees 
between him and his law partner of this double-fee system. 
But the committee, with a corkscrew, had to twist the facts 
out of him by pinning him down with direct specific questions 
K he could not longer evade. Note the further examina- 
tion: 


Mr. Smyser. Do you divide up? Do you throw it Into hodgepodge 
and then divide? 

Mr, FRN NIN d. Mr. Coldren and I have a general partnership. 

Mr. Suxszn. These fees that he gets in these cases, are they divided 
with you? 

Mr. FxXXIxd. All professional business done by either member of 
the firm is considered as firm business—yes, slr. 

Mr. Hay. In whatever way it comes in? 

Mr. FRENNINd. Yes; the professional time of each member of the 
firm belongs to the firm. 

Mr. Smyser, Do you yourself feel that you have transgressed the 
ethics of the profession? 

Mr. FnxNINd. No, sir; I do not. I have been criticized by one or 
two members of the Medico-Legal Society In this proceeding, and it 
has been sald that I have appeared in court and have endeavored to 
oppose habeas corpus proceedings and have thrown obstacles in the 
way of persons getting out of the hospital. I am frank to admit 
that in the Corbett case—I am the committee of Mrs. Corbett—I 
went into the court when the habeas corpus proceeding was about to 
be heard and told the judge that as committee of Mrs. Corbett I had 
looked carefully into the case since she had filed her petition for a 
writ of habeas corpus, and my opinion was that the best interests of 
Mrs. Corbett demanded that she remain where she was, and that that 
being the case I was going to appear with the district attorney In 
opposition to the issuance of the writ. 


THAT WAS A MOST DAMNING ADMISSION 


Note that Frederick A. Fenning admitted that he kept the 
court from discharging Miss Cornelia Corbett and her widowed 
mother, when they were trying to get out of St. Elizabeths. 
But history has revealed his infamous perfidy. For shortly 
after said hearings had concluded, Hon. Robert H. McNeill, 
a Washington attorney, had Miss Cornelia Corbett and her 
mother brought before the court on writ of habeas corpus, and 
after trial, they were declared to be absolutely sane and of 
sound mind, and by the court were liberated from St. Eliza- 
beths. It is not possible for any of us to picture all of the 


suffering, humiliation and injury these two poor defenseless 
women underwent during the nearly three years that Frederick 
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A. Fenning wrongfully kept them incarcerated in this insane 
asylum, in order to draw his 10 per cent from their property 
which he had squandered. 

Remember how he sold it. And he,called their most treas- 
ured belongings “that stuff.” His exact words were— 


It would have been a very foolish thing to have stored that stuff. 


He did not accidentally say “ that stuff,” because just a minute 
before he used the expression “in caring for that stuff.” It 
was not “stuff” to these poor helpless women. It was all 
they had. It was what constituted their home. It was family 
heirlooms of several generations. It meant everything to them. 
And you must not forget how Miss Corbett testified that she 
and her mother were cruelly taken from their home and 
shanghaied into St. Elizabeths Insane Asylum. Any man 
of ordinary judgment ought to have known that both mother 
and daughter would not lose their minds simultaneously except 
under extraordinary situations of fright.- It is almost provi- 
dential that they did not lose their minds, for this is what 
Miss Corbett testified : 


Miss Conserr. The day we were taken there they came in without 
any warning whatever. We had not the least idea that any such thing 
was premeditated. We were taken right out of the house. They had 
a patrol wagon in front of the house. They had a large Irish police- 
man and a private detective, a woman—1 don't know who she was 
a lady physician, and a large, black policeman; and they put us in 
a patrol wagon, and there were two men on the front seat of this 
wagon, We were taken right over to St. Elizabeths without any warn- 
bs wbatever. 


And then she told how the shock and humiliation nearly 
killed her mother and how she had to nurse her. My God! 
it makes my blood boil to think about it, especially when I 
remember that this vulture is now a Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia, living in honor and luxury. But, thank 
God, this brave attorney, Robert H. McNeill, did not stop 
when he forced their release through habeas corpus, but he 
brought suit in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
against Frederick A. Fenning and by the yerdict of a jury of 
his peers forced him to pay back to Miss Corbett part of that 
which the court held Frederick A. Fenning had defrauded 
them out of when he sold their property for less than it was 
worth. I would hate to be a judge and decide what punish- 
ment would be adequate for the sufferings Frederick A. Fen- 
ning caused these poor women. Miss Cornelia Corbett has 
filled an honored position in this city ever since she was liber- 
ated, but her poor mother is now dead. 


WHAT MISS CORNELIA L. CORBETT SAYS ABOUT IT NOW 


I, Miss Cornelia L. Corbett, being duly sworn, upon my oath, state: 
After my fathers’ death, his estate consisting of at least $75,000 was 
handled by dishonest executors; my mother and I were living in 
Eckington, then a suburb of Washington, on June 11, 1904, the execu- 
tors having forced the sale of our former home on M Street NW.; 
there had never been any impairment of my mother’s mind, or of my 
own, of any kind whatever; without any warning whatever on the 
afternoon of June 11, 1904, my mother and I were placed in the patrol 
wagon and forcibly carried to St. Elizabeths, just as detailed in my 
testimony which I gave before the congressional committee, when I 
testified at the hearing on May 7, 1906; in the corps of officers sent 
for us, one was a large negro policeman; in our first application for 
habeas corpus Mr. Frederick A. Fenning prevented our haying any 
witnesses, and he caused the court not to release us, but to remand 
us back to St. Elizabeths without a proper hearing, and he did every- 
thing within his power to obstruct our efforts to get out, and to keep 
us there; the cruel shock and humiliation nearly killed my mother; 
no one will ever know just how much we both suffered there; Mr. 
Fenning practically gave away all of our household effects, the accu- 
mulation of a lifetime; he sold all of same for about 5500, out of 
which my mother received only $20 in cash, and had a dentist bill 
of $25 paid; and I recetved nothing; after the said hearing in May, 
1906, Hon. Robert H. McNeill, an attorney of Washington, had granted 
a writ ef habeas corpus, and through trial in court had us both 
declared sane and of sound mind, and by order of court discharged 
from St. Elizabeths, where for two years and four months Mr. Fred- 
erick A, Fenning had kept us incarcerated behind bars; I then brought 
suit against Mr. Fenning for my part of the effects he had sold, and 
the bill of particulars attached to my declaration in cause No, 49104, 
law, will show just what he had squandered of my property; he 
pleaded as an offset $100 which he claimed he owed my mother, and 
it was allowed against my suit, but before a jury I secured a verdict 
against him and the judgment of the court, but he was able to cut 
my judgment down far below what really was due me; he did not 
appeal from my judgment, and after nearly two years I finally was 
able to make him pay it. 

My mother was never able to collect angihing from my father's 
estate, and it was all squandered. If Mr, Frederick A. Fenning had 
not kept my mother and myself unjustly shut up behind the bars of 
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St. Elizabeths for two years and four months we would have been able 
in all probability to have recovered something from my father’s estate. 
I was released with my mother from St. Elizabeths under said order 
of court in October, 1906, and since then I bave been employed in 
clerical capacities here in Washington. My mother had her life short- 
ened very materially by that awful experience in St. Elizabeths, and 
she died sometime ago. It makes me shudder now to think of all the 
suffering Mr. Frederick A. Fenning caused us; and, just to think, he 
did it all for the fees and commissions he got out of our property, I 
am not vindictive, but I do appeal to the Congress of the United States 
to see to it that this nran is not permitted to occupy the important 
position of Comniissioner of the District of Columbia, 
Miss CORNELIA L. CORBETT. 

Sworn to and subscribed by the said Miss Cornelia L. Corbett before 
me, the undersigned notary, on this the 6th day of April, A. D. 1926. 
Given under my hand and seal of office, 

[SSAL.] HOWARD F, BRESEE, 
Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia. 

My commission expires May 9, 1926. 

JUST WHAT SHOULD BE HIS PROPER PUNISHMENT? 

If Frederick A. Fenning were now placed in a penitentiary 
and kept there 25 years the punishment would hardly be ade- 
quate for all of the injustice and suffering he has caused these 
two poor, helpless women alone, not considering the many, many 
others he has robbed and defrauded. 

PROPERTY OF MISS CORNELIA CORBETT SQUANDERED BY FENNING 

The following ts a list of her property, which in her suit No. 
49104 against Frederick A. Fenning, Miss Cornelia Corbett 
listed in her bill of particulars as haying been wrongfully taken 
and squandered by Fenning while she was unlawfully incar- 
cerated in St. Elizabeths: 


BiN of particulars 


r neee 832. 00 
Mudo chair ani ennenngn —ñl 12. 00 
Tr.. r . AE: 45. 00 
ok ny or P r MT Re ng 
r Sr  simasig 10. 00 
Old mahogany chest of — DONG a Se APE 30. 00 
TT ona T Aa Te ae ee ae See 7. 00 
PES ge oS ONE See a SE I ie ca re Ss Raw hte e 1.50 
RCS tatn oe ea ies 4.75 
Hand-carved bracket n. m-n ees Ln 3.00 
Brackets, hand carved—heads of Grant and Colfax- 10. 00 
Library table, solid cherry 33. 00 
Satin wood writing desk mae contents. 13. 00 
Walnut bedroom set 100, 00 
Air TTT... 14. 00 
Four pair feather es two: belsters2 nn 11. 00 
Vamp):and’ bisque ‘shade: 60 os i tl 18. 00 
Bookcase „ ä 50. 00 
Bookease made from wood on ‘grandfather & e rmx: 15. 00 
SS ( o ↄ AA ͤ —k-— ... Pe EL ——— ( 500. 00 
Portrait of Grandfather Hood. 150. 00 
Portrait of Grandmother Corbett - 100.00 
Portrait: of Male Van Sigke.—---0 oe aie 25. 00 
Oil painting—“ Indian Vesper 200. 00 
Oil painting by R. Turner —“ Four-Mile Run 10. 00 
Oil painting by R. Turner—Marine Venetian scene 1, 500. 00 
Water color by R. Turner—* Cloisters Court“ 75. 00 
Small oil painting of wine 

Placques, panels, ete., and sereen $75. 00 
Framed photo of Napoleon. 1.50 


SERYON DOG — BIN . A a 2. 00 
0 


Bronzes—Mercury and Iris 1 87. 00 
FD TTT . aD. OU: 
Sardine dish, silver pla ted „44„4c„„%% „„ 2. 00 
eee eee 75. 00 
pg TW a EEE st 30. 00 
Brass candlesticks, snuffers, and tray 7. 00 
Brass andirons, shovels, and c 10. 00 
China and glass p eS, See FS ee a eT — 
Cheats containing art materials. — 
Two woven coverlets. — 40, 00 
Two silk quilts, unfinished 10. 00 
Large sofa pillow 5. 00 
Brittanna ware communion set and plate: 15. 00 
Brass comb tray and brus bu 3. 00 
Old carved el and gots, Terenas ae oo ee 100. 00 
Old stone ja — — — —b— 25. 00 
Mink muff and stole with talis—44c4„t% ath 20. 00 
BU er! Dea VOR mia e e a s e A S ai 8. 00 
S SEES Ese at N aaa aa 3. 00 
og ee | Oe See a ee a aS 7. 00 
TWO e e 6. 00 
aa M]. ee 6. 00 
Total FFF... PE RY A EL 


MCNEILL & MCNEILL, 
Attorneys for Miss Corbett. 
Note that no unusual price was fixed on any article, but 
that at present prices they would be worth several times the 
amount asked. For instance, note that she asked only 814 
for her mattresses and only $11 for eight feather pillows and 
two feather bolsters, 
BUYING PRIENDSHIP OF HOSPITAL DOCTORS WITH WARDS’ MONEY 
Remember that Frederick A. Fenning testified that he per- 
suaded the court to allow a fee of $10 to the physician in St. 
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Elizabeths who signed the certificate that a person was of 
unsound mind. To show just how careless Mr, Fenning was 
with his ward’s money, I quote from said. 1906 hearing the 
following excerpts from one of the senior assistants of St. 
Elizabeths, Doctor Hummer: 

Mr. Hay. How many of these cases have you appeared in? 

Doctor Hummer. Why, I never stopped to caleulate it. 
pose 40 or 50, and possibly more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you get paid for your services in the Bastin 
case? 

Doctor Husarmr. Yes; I got a fee of $25 for examining that man. 

The Cnainztax. Who paid you that? 

Doctor HoxMER. Mr. Fenning paid me. 

The CHarmMAN. Who was the other physician? 

Doctor Hummer. The other physician was Doctor Nevitt, Coroner 
Nevitt. He is now coroncr for the District. As near as I remember, 
the judge said, What do you expect to pay these men for their 
services?" „ Well,” he says, “a reasonable amount.” The judge 
says: “What do you suppose is a reasonable amount?” He said, 
“T think a fee of $25,” and I am informed that the judge signed an 
order authorizing him to pay two physicians a fee of $25. 

The CHamMan. What is the usual compensation given in these 
cases? 

Doctor Hunter. Usually the compensation is $10, sir. 

Mr. Hay, Did you make any charge yourself or just leave it to 
Mr. Fenning? 

Doctor Humarer. Mr. Fenning called me up and said, “I think you 
ure entitled to a fee for your services here,” and I said, “All right; 
I will accept a fee.” 

Mr. Hay. You did not fix the fee? 

Doctor Hummer. No; I don't believe I said a word about a fee. 


DR. J. RAMSAY NEVITT WAS HANDY ON CORONER CERTIFICATES 


It will be remembered that Doctor Nevitt is a brother-in-law 
of Frederick A. Fenning. Since August, 1900, he has been 
coroner of the District. And the hearing of 1906 shows that 
Mr. Fenning used him as one of his physicians to swear his 
wards into St. Elizabeths, and for which Mr. Fenning paid him 
$10 per, except we know that in the Bastin case he paid him 
$25, notwithstanding that he was coroner. And in this hearing 
in 1906 complaint was then made that the coroner's certificate 
of death in the Brown case didn't state the real cause, as said 
patient had been allowed to burn by steam. Let me quote the 
following excerpts: 

Mr. Hay. What was the charge about this man Brown? 

Doctor Nevrrr. The charge was that he did not die from the cause 
of death as recorded in the death certificate; but that he died from an 
injury. 

Mr. Smysen. Have you seen strait-jackets in use out there? 

Doctor Nevitt, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sursyn. How frequently? 

Doctor Nevitt. I have seen them on two occasions. 

UNDERTAKER GAWLER 
I quote from the 1906 hearings the following: 


The CHAIRMAN. What is your business, Mr. Gawler? 
Mr. GAwLER. Undertaker. 
The CHAIRMAN. Do you frequently receive bodies from St. Elizabeths? 
Mr. GAWLER. Very frequently; yes, sir. 
Mr. WaLLAch. How many do you get over there a year? 
Mr. GAwLER. We get, I should say, about 45 or 50. 
FENNING ATTORNEY FOR GAWLER 


I have been reliably informed that Frederick A. Fenning has 
for years been attorney for Undertaker Gawler, and that he is 
a director of and owns stock in the company, and to ascertain 
the real facts I wrote to them the following letter, and received 
in reply their evasive answer: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., April 1, 1926. 
PRESIDENT, JOSEPH Gawinn's Sons (Ixc.), 
1730 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sır: For use of our Committee on the District of Columbia 
will you kindly advise me of the following: 

(1) Is Mr. Frederick A. Fenning now attorney for your firm? 

(2) If be is not, then when did he cease to be such attorney? 

(3) Is Mr. Frederick A. Fenning now a director of your corporation? 
If not, was he ever a director of same, and, if so, when did he cease 
to be such director? 

(4) Does Mr. Frederick A, Fenning now own any stock in your cor- 
poration? If so, how much. And, if not, did he ever own any such 
stock, and, if so, how much, and when did he dispose of same? 

(5) Within the last 12 months, how many wards of Mr. Frederick 
A. Fenning, ont at St. Elizabeths, have you acted as undertaker for 
when they died? 


I sup- 
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We have a lot of testimony concerning the above, which we are 
checking up, and we want to find out just what part of same is true, 
as we don't want to do an Injustice either to you or to Mr. Fenning. 
Please let me have the above information frankly at your earliest con- 


venience and oblige. 


KEETE be Tuomas L. BAN rox 


WAS THERE ANYTHIXG ASKED HARD TO ANSWER? 


Just why should not Mr. Gawler furnish the above informa- 
tion to a Member of Congress? What was there improper about 
this letter? If there were no improper relation existing be- 
tween Undertaker Gawler and Commissioner Fenning, why 
should not Mr. Gawler answer and say just what connection 
Mr. Fenning had with this business? Why should not Mr. 
Gawler be just as willing to give me the information as to give 
it to Chairman ZihLMAN? If Democrats were in power, I would 
probably be chairman instead of Mr. ZinLman. Hence we may 
apply the law respecting depositions, that when the adversary 
party refused to answer a proper question it is taken as con- 
fessed against him. Because Gawler refused to answer any of 
said questions, all of which were proper. Here is his reply: 


Josy GaAwrrn's Sons (Ixc.), 
Washington, D. O., April 3, 1986. 
Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sin: We are in receipt of your letter of recent date asking 
numerous questions as to Mr. Frederick A. Fenning and as to the busi- / 
ness of this corporation. 5 i 

We note that your letter states this information is for the use of the 
District Committee. Upon receipt of a request from the chairman of 
that committee, or from the chairman of any other committee of Con- 
gress, such request will have our immediate attention. 


Yours 
ours very truly, JosmpH Gawrnn's Sons (INC.), 


By ALFRED B. GAWLER, President. 
SUPT. WILLIAM A. WHITE 20 YNARS AGO 


In their findings, based on their hearings 20 years ago, the 
committee reported: 


The statutes provide that the objects of this insane asylum shall be 
the most humane care and enlightened curative treatment of the insane 
of the Army and Navy of the United States and of the District of Co- 
lumbia; that the superintendent shall receive $4,000 a year, shall be a 
well-educated physician, possessing competent experience in the care 
and treatment of the insane, who shall reside on the premises and 
devote his whole time to the welfare of the institution. 

Dr. William A. White, superintendent, is professor of nervous and 
mental diseases in Georgetown University and professor of mental dis- 
ease in George Washington University, 

As to charges made in regard to improper bathing of patients in the 
same water that had been used by other patients, it appears from the 
testimony that in one or two Instances this had been done. 

On rare occasions a garment called a camisole is used. 

During the time the committee visited the institution handcuffs were 
used on one individual. 

Strait-jackets in St. Ellzabeths do not exist, 

LAST STATEMENT PROVES WHITEWASH 

The last statement of the majority report absolutely proves that 
it whitewashed Doctor White, for remember that Dr. J. Ramsay 
Nevitt, then coroner of the District and now coroner of the 
District and brother-in-law of Commissioner Fenning, testified 
that he had seen a strait-jacket used there on two occasions. 
And the majority report stated: 

Altogether there are approximately 700 employees in the hospital; 
300 come in contact with patients; and that the average number of 
patients there is 2,600, 


And the committee recommended that “the law relative to 
the commitment of patients should be repealed and a new law 
enacted.” Why did the three men signing the whitewash 
report recommend that? They had become convinced that 
people were being improperly and unjustly committed there. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. WILLIAM A. WHITE 20 YEARS AGO 


From the testimony of Dr. William A. White, given under 
oath before the congressional hearing 20 years ago, I will now 
quote the following excerpts: 


The CHAIRMAN, You say the appropriation for the government of 
St. Elizabeths is given to you in a lump sum? 

Doctor WHits. In a lump sum; yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN, And you can expend it entirely in your own discre- 
tion? 

Doctor WRITE. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. I was coming to maintenance. You live in the 
asylum, do you not, Doctor? 


— 


— 


1926 


Doctor Write. Yes, sir. * „ the men who are supposed to 
give their entire time to the institution are entitled, or it has been 
conceded they are entitled, to the maintenance of themselves and their 
families. 

Mr. Smyser. Who concedes it? 

Doctor WHITE. It has always been done. It has always been the custom, 

Mr. Smyser. Suppose it has. How did it bave its origin? 

Doctor WHITE. I don't know. 

CONCERNING APPOINTMENT OF GUARDIANS 


Mr. Hay, Does the court act upon your petition? 

Doctor Wire. Yes, sir; usually upon my petition, 

Mr. Hay. As to who the guardian shall be? 

Doctor Wire. Yes, sir; in many instances, 

The CHAIRMAN. Doctor, when this petition is prepared is there a 
nomination of some particular person for guardian? 

Doctor WHITE. In the petition? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Doctor WHITE. Yes, sir; Mr. Fenning has usually been mentioned in 
the petition. 

PHILIP THOMAS CASE 


Mr. Hay. This is the guardian's report. He was appointed guardian 
on February 13, 1905, and he filed his final report in January, 1906. 
I see that he paid the coroner (Doctor Nevitt) a fee of $10, not as 
coroner but as a physician and witness before the court and that he 
paid Doctor Toner a fee of $10. 

Doctor Wurre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hay. And the whole of the estate going into the hands of the 
guardian was $226 and some cents, Is it required under the law that 
two physicians shall give evidence before the court? 

Doctor Wuirs. I think so, 

Mr. Hay. Then he charges a counsel fee of $25, which he paid, to a 
Mr. Coldren. Then he charged a commission of $22.61, which would 
make in fees, outside of clerk's fees, $67, the estate amounting to 
$226. Do you think that is reasonable—that is, where a gentleman 
does all the business of this character? Those are ex parte proceedings, 

Doctor Wurre. I do not know Philip Thomas, 

Mr. Hay. He was a private soldier; that is all, 


DESPITE LAW DOES NOT DEVOTE ALL OF HIS TIME 


Mr. Smyser. Are you called to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York as a witness at different times? 
Doctor Warre. Once in a great while. 


REMEMBER LEOPOLD AND LOEB, CHICAGO, AT $250 PER DAY 


Mr. Wallace. Doctor, were you ever the superintendent of any 
asylum for the insane before coming to St. Elizabeths? 

Doctor WHITE. I was not. 

Mr. WALLACE., There has been a good deal of talk about carriages and 
buggies. How many carriages and buggies have been furnished for 
your personal use? 

Doctor Wire. There are three carriages there that I use myself. 

Mr. WALLack. And how many horses? 

Doctor WHrre. Two. 

Mr. WALLACE, For your personal use? 

Doctor Wurtz, Yes. 

Mr. Wattace. How many automobiles are furnished for your per- 
sonal use? 

Doctor WHITE., Two. = 

Mr. WALLACE, You have already said that you are a single man? 

Doctor WHITE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALLACE. How many servants have you to care for the buggies, 
carriages, horses, and automobiles which are furnished for your per- 
sonal use? 

Doctor Wirk. They are all in the general stable, and are cared for 
by the stable force. 3 

Mr. WALLACE. They are just general employees. there, whose board is 
paid for by the Government? 

Doctor WRITR. Yes, sir. We have a large stable, with a good many 
horses and a great many carriages, and they are all cared for by the 
general stable force. Of course, there is one man who drives for me 
usually, but his duties are not solely confined to that. 

Mr. WALLAck. How many are there in that stable force? 

Doctor WEITE. I should say there are perhaps a dozen men over 
there in the stable. I could not tell accurately, 

WHERE GEORGE ROTHWELL BROWN GOT HIS POOH-BAH 

Mr. WartacE. Doctor, what is a Pooh-Bah? 

Doctor WHITE. Pooh-Bah was a character in Mikado. 

Mr. WaTLLAck. He was s sort of a generalissimo, was he not? That 
is what you meant by saying upon one occasion that * you were mayor, 
financier, and everything else over there“? 

Doctor Wurre. Perhaps. I saw it in the Times last night. 

Mr. WaALIAcx. This was in the Washington Star. 

Doctor Warre, I might have said it. 

Mr. WALLACE. Who first introduced Mr. Frederick A. Fenning to you 
and suggested the arrangement you made with him, whereby you exe- 
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cuted so many petitions for his appointment as committee over the 
persons and properties of your ex-soldier patients? 

Doctor Warre, He may have introduced himself, I don't recall. 

Mr. Wattacs. Did you have any knowledge of the fact that Doctor 
Nichols, Doctor Toner, Doctor Hummer, and others of your official staff, 
were getting fees of $10 or more out of these ex-soldiers’ pensions for 
testifying in these Fenning cases? 

Doctor WHITE. I had knowledge they were getting a fee of $10. 

Mr. WaLLAcx. For the purpose of preparing these petitions in tun- 
acy, does Mr. Fenning have free access to the hospital records of these 
cases and their army records? 

Doctor WEITE. I think so. 

Mr. WaLLAce. Doctor, I believe you stated something about $30,000 
loss on the farm, did you not? 

Doctor WHITE. Somebody else did. 

Mr. Waxace. Did Doctor Richardson, in his report for 1901, recom- 
mend abandoning general farming? 

Doctor Wirz. I don't know, sir. 

Mr. Hay. Would it not be a good thing for the Government to have 
a lunacy commission to inspect this institution? 

Doctor WHITE, I can not see that anything would be accomplished, 
I do not see anything to be gained by it, Mr. Hay. 

The CHatmMAN. What do you know about the George Brown case? 

Doctor Wuire. The scald case? 

The CHAIRMAN. Brown. 

Doctor Wuirs. Yes; a man who was scalded, 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Doctor WITTE. I don't know that I can say anything about that, sir, 
except that I know the man was scalded. 

The CHAIRMAN. You know the case of the Corbetts, do you not? 

Doctor Wurre. Yes, sir. 

The Cnarnmax. They were a mother and daughter, were they not? 

Doctor Wurrr. Yes, sir. 

The Chamuax. Who was the committee appointed? 

Doctor WHITE. Mr. Fenning. 


FROM 20 YEARS AGO TO PRESENT 


I have neither the time nor space to quote further from the 
hearing of 1906. I wish that every colleague here would read 
in that record of 2,251 printed pages the many, many cases of 
cruelty to our veterans of the Civil War and other poor unfor- 
tunates. How Congress after Congress has permitted Dr. 
William A, White to remain there throughout all these years 
is beyond my comprehension. But I desire to show that con- 
ditions there are growing worse all the time. When Congress- 
men go to St. Elizabeths they are taken to the “show wards” 
there, and they come away with a very erroneous impression, 
not knowing of all those immense grounds and. buildings 
contain. 

ARTICLES IN POST, 1923 

In the issues of March 31, 1923, and April 1, 1923, appeared 
articles written by Mr. John Major for the Washington Post 
that referred directly to Frederick A. Fenning, although his 
name was not mentioned: 


{Excerpts from Washington Post, Saturday, March 31, 1923] 


Insane veterans pay out millions in fees—Lawyers, as guardians, 
said to be reaping harvest—Hines to fight practice. 


The above are the headlines. Now let me quote excerpts from - 
the article: 


A searching investigation into the handling of allotments of insane 
and otherwise incompetent war veterans by attorneys and others who 
have been appointed by courts as legal guardians has been ordered 
by Brigadier General Hines, Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

The inguiry, it was learned yesterday, is to be conducted by William 
Wolff Smith, general counsel of the bureau, 


My God! What a travesty on justice. 

If I had known then what I know now about “Poker Bill” 
Smith I could have told General Hines then that his general 
counsel would accomplish nothing in his investigation of crooks, 

But let me quote further from this article: - 


Under the present system of guardianship of incompetent veterans 
attorneys throughout the country have made millions of dollars, it 
was indicated. 

WASHINGTON ATTORNEY GUARDIAN FOR 100 


Here in Washington, it was learned yesterday, one attorney has 
been appointed through legal channels guardian for more than 100 
veterans who are in St. Elizabeths Hospital now. 

General Hines said yesterday thé situation was first brought to his 
attention when he recently visited a Government hospital in Roxbury, 
Mass. “ One veteran told me has was paying $80 per month out of his 
allotment for guardian fees. ‘I don't need a guardian and didn’t ask 
for one.’ I am starting an investigation.” 


[From Washington Post, Sunday, April 1, 1923] 

Congress aids reap insane veterans’ fees—Some secretaries said to be 
getting bencfit—Hines is seeking names. 

The above are headlines. Let me quote an excerpt from the 
article: 

It was learned last night that records showed cases where secretaries 
to Congressmen had benefited as guardians. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, has instructed William Wolff Smith, 
general counsel of bureau, to investigate. 


And general counsel, “Poker Bill” Smith, did absolutely 
nothing. Not a guardian did he stop. When he learned that 
the Washington man who had 100 veterans as his wards in St. 
Blizabeths was Fenning he quit his investigating. But in 1924 
General Hines had St. Elizabeths investigated. 

INVESTIGATION OF ST. ELIZABETHS BY VETERANS’ BUREAU 

In April, 1924, Dr. Henry Ladd Stickney, who was then 
control officer, inspection division of the United States Veter- 
ans’ Bureau, but who at this time is medical officer in charge of 
the bureau hospital at Rutland, Mass., was ordered to investi- 
gate St. Elizabeths. 

He made such investigation and on April 26, 1924, filed his 
report and recommendations with Col. E. A. Shepherd, acting 
chief of the inspection division of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

CONDEMNED FREDERICK A. FENNING 


In this report Dr. Henry Ladd Stickney condemned Commis- 
sioner Fenning. He certified the following: 


The control officer learned that one Frederick A. Fenning, Esq., 
an attorney, whose office is In the Evans Building, appears to have 
certain privileges and concessions shown him in contacting claimants 
of the bureau at the hospital. At the present time he is guardian for 
over 100 bureau patients, He constantly opposes the transfer of his 
wards from St. Elizabeths Hospital to any other hospital outside of 
this jurisdiction. It has been learned unofficially that Doctor White, 
superintendent, is very friendly to Mr. Fenning. Question is raised as 
to the propriety of allowing one attorney in the city to obtain guard- 
ianship of so many of the beneficiaries of the bureau. 


REPORT IN EFFECT AN INDICTMENT AGAINST DOCTOR WHITE 


I quote from said report of Dr. Henry Ladd Stickney the 
following : 


The construction capacity of St. Elizabeths Hospital is for 3,300 
patients. It has 4,200 patients; 901 of them are United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau cases. 

Howard Hall group are neither well ventilated nor lighted. The 
beds are of wooden construction, antiquated, and are without springs. 
The benches are of an old type and are very uncomfortable. Blacks 
and whites occupy the same small court during recreation hours. 

In one semipermanent ward used for tubercular patients blacks and 
whites are both hospitalized in the same building and only separated 
by an imaginary line, 

Besides the assistant superintendent, Dr. Arthur B. Noyes, there 
are 37 doctors on the staff, 1 chief nurse, 5 assistant nurses, and 675 
attendants and orderlies, 

The cost of rations per diem for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, was between 40 and 45 cents. Attendants handled food in the 
most careless manner, were sloppy in their service, and appeared 
-wholly inefficient. Some patients were not allowed even spoons to 
eat with. It is evidently the policy of the superintendent to keep 
down food cost. There was a doubt in the mind of the control officer 
whether or not all patients had sufficient amount of food. Lack of 
green vegetables and fruit, with no milk seryed except for tea and 
coffee, with no beverage for dinner, and weak tea for supper, with 
no butter served, but oleomargarine instead, I was not satisfied that 
the diet was well balanced, or that a sufficient number of calories 
were afforded these patients. 

Several patients are bathed in the same water. Patients are not 
properly segregated, Beds are too near together, and too many are 
congested in the day room. There are an insufficient number of toilets 
and bathrooms and showers in many of the wards, 


MADE BIGHT RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING Sr. ELIZABETHS 


And Dr. Henry Ladd Stickney made to the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau eight recommendations for correcting the 
above evils. If the above report of this Veterans’ Bureau in- 
vestigator is not a serious indictment against Dr. William A. 
White, then what is it? And this is the same superintendent, 
Dr. William A. White, who, by law, is required to devote all 
of his time to his duties in St. Elizabeths, yet who for two 
weeks sold his testimony in Chicago to Leopold and Loeb for 
$250 per day. 

THEN COMES THE GRAND JURY REPORT 

And from the grand jury report on the murder of one Green 
by attendants in St. Elizabeths, filed October 5, 1925, I quote 
the following excerpts; 


— 
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REPORT OF THE GRAND JURY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 5, 1925. 

In connection with the inquiry into the cause of the death of William 
Green, a patient of St. Elizabeths Hospital, on the 17th day of July, 
1924, the grand jury made an investigation as to the general condi- 
tions of life at said institution. 

The grand jury visited the hospital in a body and were shown about 
the grounds and through many of the bulldings. As William Green 
came to his death in Howard Hall, they inspected it with greater care 
and more closely than they did the other buildings. 

There are approximately 4,400 patients and 1,200 attendants in the 
entire institution, about 1,000 of the patients being veteraus of the 
World War. We found the hospital greatly overcrowded and most de- 
plorable conditions existing as a result of this overcrowding. There 
are some rooms, intended to accommodate 20 single beds, containing 
more than 40 beds; there is scarcely enough room to walk between 
these beds, and consequently there can not be the least privacy for the 
patients in dressing or undressing. 


CONCERNING HOWARD HALL, WHERE GREEN WAS MURDERED 


There is an open court in the center of the building, about 100 feet 
square, called by the inmates the “bull pen.” This is the only recrea- 
tion space available, and here the dangerous as well as the noisy 
patients mingle with those whose minds are almost normal. This 
intermingling must be very depressing to the better class of patients. 

After examining conditions in Howard Hall the members of the 
grand jury could readily believe the statement of the guard, who said: 
“If a man went in there—Howard Hall—with a perfectly sound mind, 
he would be hopelessly insane in less than three years. If I were an 
inmate I would go crazy in less than a year.” 

As there Is no assembly hall in the building, it is but seldom that 
religious services are held, and accordingly the spiritual well-being of 
the patients is sadly neglected. There is nothing to break the dead 
monotony from one end of the week to the other. 

Among the witnesses who were summoned and appeared before us, 
including present patients of the hospital, former inmates, and otbers 
well acquainted with the present inmates, many expressed the belief 
that there are many persons now confined there who are not now und 
never were insane, but who have been sent there for ulterior motives. 
Like stories have been in circulation in Washington for a long time; 
and whether true or false they are unquestionably injuring the hospital 
in the estimation of the people of this city, and some steps should be 
taken to clear up the situation. 

We suggest that Congress be asked to authorize a commission, the 
members thereof to be appointed by the President, to act in con- 
junction with the superintendent and medical staff of the hospital, in 
carefully investigating the history and mental condition of every 
questionable case there, to the end that full justice may be done to 
each. This great institution will then occupy the position it should 
in the estimation of the people of this city and of the entire country, 

Respectfully submitted for the grand jury. 

DANIBL A. EDWARDS, Foreman, 


AND GEAND JURY INDICTED FOR MURDER 


And at the same time this grand jury for Washington, D. C., 
on October 5, 1925, returned into court a true bill of indictment 
against two men for the murder of William Green in the said 
Howard Hall of St. Elizabeths, which had occurred 15 months 
before that time. Why did they wait so long? I will let a 
soldier, Mr. John A. Savage, of 1317 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C., tell you through his letter published in the 
O. E. Library Critic in its issue of February 24, 1926, wherein 
Mr. Savage said: 


The St. Elizabeths situation is such as to compel immediate action 
of some kind to relieve a condition which I had never dreamed before 
could exist in this country and which would be hard for anyone who 
did not know to believe, 

Last summer I found an old Army comrade of mine in St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital, where he had been confined for nearly five years. He 
was not in the slightest mentally deranged. I was not able to get a 
hearing for him before any of the courts. 

I found that there were many others similarly confined, thrown in 
by bureaucratic orders for which there were no legal grounds. 

The Army, the Veterans’ Bureau, the Navy, and the Department of 
Justice have been using this hospital for a muzzling station wherein to 
bury persons who have criticized officials in these departments. In 
such cases the victim is thrown in the hospital and held incommunicado 
behind cement walls, in a division known as Howard Hall. I found that 
in July, 1924, William Green had been beaten to death by attendants. 
Before the grand jury, about January, 1925, two or three half-witted 
patients were called to testify, while three men who were perfectly sane 
who witnessed the killing were not allowed to go before the grand jury, 
and it found no bill, and the officials proclaimed an “ exoneration,” 

I found Green's widow and prepared for her a petition for another 
grand jury inquiry, and the excluded witnesses were produced, and on 
October 5, 1925, the grand jury indicted Green's slayers. 


1926 


George C. Tisdale was shanghaied into St. Elizabeths 12 years ago. 
He is not insane and never was. White has held him and denied access 
to him of friends and counsel. I made written demand on Doctor 
White for a copy of Tisdale's commitment. White refused it. The 
District Code provides a forfeiture of $500 in such a case. We sued 
and yesterday got judgment against White for $500. 


DR. WILLIAM A. WHITE LOVES MONEY HIMSELF 


It will be remembered that on December 10, 1925, I showed 
from this floor that Dr. William A. White admitted in his letter 
to me that when Clarence Darrow got him to go to Chicago to 
testify to save the necks of Leopold and Loeb that he received 
$250 per day for as long as two weeks, but he refused to tell 
how much more he received or how much he had received for 
giving his testimony in other criminal cases. 

And I then read a statement from Hon. Hubert Work, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, stating that the law requires Dr. William 
A. White “to devote his whole time” to the welfare of St. 
Elizabeths, for which the Government pays him a salary of 
$7,500 per year and furnishes to him free for himself and fam- 
ily their residence, their furnishings, their servants, their food, 
their lights, heat, gas, water, laundry, and medical attention. 
All of the above things are furnished free by the Government 
to Doctor White and his family. 


NATURALLY SYMPATHIZES WITH COMMISSIONER FENNING 


Both believe in making money on the side. Very naturally, 
Doctor White sympathizes with Commissioner Fenning. The 


N Star reported that 


Dr. William A. White, superintendent of St. Ellzabeths Hospital, 
frankly came out with praise for Mr. Fenning— 


And so forth. 

And most likely in return Commissioner Fenning will praise 
Doctor White for being able to separate the rich Leopolds and 
Loebs from $250 per day for 14 days and for the manner in 
which he has been running Howard Hall, upon which the grand 
jury commented. 

FREDERICK FENNING FOOLISHNESS 


You will remember that a short time ago Commissioner Fen- 
ning notified various heads of executive departments under him 
that henceforth they could not come to Congressmen or Sena- 
tors but must submit all matters through his office. And then 
when I confronted him with his Fenning foolishness he denied 
it. To show this I will quote the following from page 115 of 
the hearings before the Committee on Appropriations on the 
District of Columbia supply bill: 


Mr. Funk. At this point we will be glad to hear Congressman 
BLANTON of Texas, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to call your attention to just 
one case that will open your eyes as to conditions relative to the pay 
of some of the District employees. I am not speaking now of the 
higher ups, but of the lower downs. There is in the District Building 
a man named Joseph C. M. Abell. He handles checks and money, ap- 
proximately $25,000,000 a year. He is receiving $1,440 a year. 1 
am fighting Bolshevism in the United States and am looking for every- 
thing that could operate as a cause for the production of Bolshevism 
or communism. Where you have an employee handling $25,000,000 a 
year, and he receives a paltry salary of $1,440, I can understand how 
these measly communistic ideas might come into his mind against his 
Government. A man with a wife and a houseful of little children per- 
forming that service is entitled to more pay than that. 

Mr Funk. I agree with you there, having heard but one side. 

Mr. BLANTON. I spoke to the commissioner here last night about 
that particular case. 

Mr. Fennrxe. Congressman, have you discussed the duties of this 
man with the collector of taxes? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. The commissioners have a rule down there that 
you have got to discuss everything through the commissioners, and I 
am going to help break up that rule before I leave Congress. I haye 
the right, as a Member of Congress, to go to any employee of the 
Government and ask him about the Government business. I do not like 
the rule that the commissioners have there. 

Mr. FxNNINd. I know of no such rule. 

Mr. Buantonx. I had a talk with you over the phone about my 
having access to the insurance commissioner, and you then told me 
that I should be satisfied to get my information from the commis- 
sioners. I expect to get my information from all sources obtainable. 


NOW PROTECTS STREET CARS IN ROBBING PEOPLE 


It is provided in the charters of the street cars here that 
they shall neyer charge more than 5 cents fare. All through 
the World War the fare was only 5 cents. Not until November 
1, 1919, practically a year after the armistice, was the fare 
raised above 5 cents. The Capital Traction Co. did not want 
any raise. It was perfectly willing to continue at 5 cents, But 
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because the Washington Railway & Electric Co., which claimed 
to be the poor company, asked for a raise, the Commissioners 
of the District authorized a raise on November 1, 1919, from 
5 cents to 7 cents, and then on May 1, 1920, they again author- 
ized a raise to 8 cents fare for both systems, when the Capital 
Traction Co. asserted that it did not want more than 5 cents, 
And the commissioners thus forced upon the Capital Traction 
Co, an increase of 3 cents on each fare more than it wanted. 
THE POOR RICH COMPANY 


Now, remember, that the raise was made because the com- 
missioners claimed that the Washington Railway & Electrie 
Co, was a poor company and needed more revenue. But I want 
you to notice how it has made millions in profits on its common 


stock as a natural consequence of the unwarranted action of 
the commissioners, 


ITS COMMON STOCK 


I will give you the market quotations on the common stock of 
the Washington Railway & Electric Co. for the past few years: 

In February, 1922, their common stock was worth 38%; 
in March it was worth 39; in April, 1922, 39% ; in May, 4014; 
in June, 50%; in September, 5744; in October, 58; in Novem- 
ber, 64; in December, 1922, it was worth 68%. 

In February, 1923, it was worth 6914; in June, 70144. In 
January, 1924, it was worth 71; in February, 71%; in March, 
7176; in April, 72; in May, 7276; in June, 7914; in July, 82. 
Just a year and a half before that time that stock was worth 
only 358%. In November, 1924, it went up to 8744, and in 
December, 1924, it went up to 90. Now notice 1925: In Jan- 
uary, 1925, it went up to 101; in February up to 103; in 
March 108%4; in April up to 109; in May, 1925, up to 123%; 
and in June, 1925, up to 124%. 

In August, 1925, its common stock went up to 182. In Novem- 
ber, it went up to 235, and in December, 1925, it went up to 250. 

The above figures were furnished me by Major Covell, assist- 
ant to the engineer commissioner, hence we may deem that 
they are reliable. Thus as a natural result of the unwarranted 
action of the commissioners in increasing the fare from 5 cents 
to 8 cents, the common stock of this company soared from 
38% in February, 1922, to 250 in December, 1925, which is 656 
per cent increase and which made millions of profits for the 
officers and directors of this company. And Commissioner 
Fenning still permits these street railways to charge 8 cents 
fare, when their charters authorize only 5 cents, and he could 
stop it to-morrow if he wanted to do so. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO GET RECTIFYING LEGISLATION REPORTED 


In the last Congress I introduced a bill to annul the action 
of the commissioners and force the fare back to 5 cents, as 
provided in the charters. I could never get the bill out of 
committee. As soon as this Congress met I again introduced 
the bill, and it was referred to a subcommittee, and when I 
counted noses I found that the committee stood five to four 
against the bill, hence I refused under such circumstances to 
waste any of my time in a two months’ hearing when I knew 
nothing could be accomplished. 

STREET CARS IMMUNE FROM TRAFFIC REGULATIONS 


The commissioners have refused to make the street cars 
observe stop signals. When I introduced a bill to require 
street cars to observe all traffic stop signals, the commissioners 
reported adversely against such bill, and it was over their 
fight and protest that I got you colleagues to vote that pro- 
vision into the recent amendments to the trafic law passed by 
the House, 

AFFIDAVIT OF ELLEN H. FINOTTI 

I, Ellen H. Finotti, being duly sworn, upon oath, state: I was em- 
ployed as record and file clerk in St. Elizabeths Hospital from 1918 
to 1926, during which time I had charge of all the records of said hos- 
pital. I endeavored to keep said records conscientiously. However, 
upon the order of the superintendent, Dr. William A. White, I was 
notified that Mr. Frederick A. Fenning, now Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, should have free access to such records and to cor- 
respondence concerning any cases that he should ask for. No other 
attorney enjoyed such privilege or concession. 

I have no interest in this matter, and make this affidavit only be- 
cause I was requested to testify as to what I knew about it, 

ELLEN H. FINOTTI. 

Sworn to and subscribed by the said Ellen H. Finotti before me, the 
undersigned authority, on this the 3d day of April, A. D. 1926, in 
Washington, D. C. Given under my hand and seal of office. 

[SEAL.] Howard F. Banszn, 

Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia. 

My commission expires May 9, 1926, 


Please note that Mrs. Finotti swears that Dr. William A. 
White gave to Frederick A. Fenning the privilege and concession 
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of having free access to all books and records there concerning 
accounts of soldiers and inmates, which privilege and conces- 
sion he gave to no one else in Washington. 


SERVED AT ST, ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 40 YEARS 


I, Frank M. Finotti, being duly sworn, upon my oath state: That 
I was chief clerk of St. Elizabeths Hospital from the time the office 
was created until I retired; I began work in St. Elizabeths on Decem- 
ber 11, 1885, and worked there continuously until July 1, 1925, when 
I was retired. Years ago I used to officiate as notary there and 
received 25 cents for each affidavit. At one time the Pension Depart- 
ment began sending Mr. Frederick A. Fenning, one of its employees, 
over to St. Elizabeths to take the affidavits of pensioners; in this 
way he learned of inmates who were drawing pensions and who 
were entitled to pensions. Later en he quit the Pension Department 
and began to practice law himself, and it was then that he arranged 
things so that he was appointed the guardian or committee of many 
inmates. He had free access to all the records and correspondence, 
allowed him by Dr. William A. White, and I have seen him many 
times going through such records hunting up information concerning 
inmates who had money and property or who were entitled to pen- 
sions or compensation. I have just been shown the petition filed 
April 22, 1925, by Dr. William A, White, being No. Lunacy 10839 
in the Supreme Court, stating that funds were there on deposit 
due James Roley and recommending that Mr. Frederick A. Fenning 
be appointed committee, and which was sworn to by Doctor White 
before me as a notary, and which is written upon the office paper 
of Mr. Frederick A. Fenning, attorney. I have seen many, many 
such petitions, and presume that in all there have been several hun- 
dred, altogther, wherein Doctor White recommended that Mr. Fred- 
erick A. Fenning be appointed committee. It is my belief that from 
some one in the Department of the Navy and the War Department 
Mr. Fenning learned of lunatics who were entitled to pay. I am not 
interested in this matter, and make this affidavit only because I have 
been requested to tell what I know. 
Frank M. Frnorrt, 
Sworn to and subscribed before me by the said Frank M. Finotti 
on this the 3d day of April, A. D. 1926, in Washington, D. C. 
[SEAL,] Howarp F. BRESEE, 
Notary Public, in and for the District of Columbia, 
My commission expires May 9, 1926. 
TEN PER CENT OF PRINCIPAL PLUS TEN PER CENT OF INCOME _ 
Remember that Gen. Frank T, Hines, Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau certified to me that Frederick A. Fen- 
ning receives a commission of 10 per cent of the principal of 
his wards and also 10 per cent of the interest or income on 
their money invested. Here is what he said: 


LETTER FROM DIRECTOR VETERANS’ BUREAU 


UNITED States VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1926. 
Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Branton: In reply to your letter of March 17, re- 
questing information concerning those cases of bureau beneficiaries 
where the Hon, Frederick A. Fenning has been appointed, by the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia as legal guardian or com- 
mittee, I am attaching a list of the cases for which Colonel Fenning 
is now guardian, or committee, and I will furnish you as soon as the 
information can be prepared details as to where the wards lived and 
in what institutions they now are. 

In order for me to give you the exact amount of compensation 
which has been paid out of the estate of the wards upon order of the 
Supreme Court of the District, it will be necessary for me to have 
reviewed the accounts which have been filed by Colonel Fenning with 
the Supreme Court and audited by Mr. Herbert L. Davis, auditor act- 
ing for said court. 

Colonel Fenning has been allowed by the Supreme Court of the 
District in practically every case for which he is acting as guardian 
or committee 10 per cent of the principal of the personal estate and 
on the annual income of the estate, as provided in section 1135 of the 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia. 

Very truly yours, 
Franek T. Hixns, Director. 

TEN PER CENT ON PRINCIPAL AND TEN PER CENT ON ANNUAL INCOME 

I want you to note that General Hines, Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, reports that Frederick A. Fenning is receiving 
10 per cent of the principal of all the personal estates of these 
shell-shocked ex-service men who are his wards, and that he 
is also receiving 10 per cent of their annual income. I will 
show you in a few minutes that the Veterans’ Bureau has paid 
to Frederick A. Fenning the enormous sum of $733,855.87. 
And remember that he deposits same in the National Savings & 
Trust Co. Remember that. 

VETERANS’ BUREAU HAS PAID TO FREDERICK A, FENNING $733,855.87 

Let me say again, what I have said many. times, General 
Frank T. Hines is an able, efficient, honest, fearless Director of 
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the Veterans’ Bureau, and withal a splendid gentleman. All of 
the trouble which the ex-service men have had has been occa- 
sioned by the total unfitness of the general counsel, William 
Wolff Smith, and a few other chiefs of departments in this 
bureau. General Hines felt that he could only give me the 
following information in confidence, and he tried to so impress 
it, but when I practically forced him to give it to me, [ gave 
him to understand that as a Representative of the people, I 
intended to make it public for the good of our Nation. The 
following is reliable information so furnished me by Director 


Hines: UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, April 2, 1926. 
(Personal and confidential) 
Hon. THomas L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Complying with your request, I am inclos- 
ing a statement showing the number of casés of bureau beneficiaries 
in which the Hon. Frederick A. Fenning has been appointed by the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia as legal guardian or com- 
mittee. This statement gives the C-Numbers, home address, present 
address, total amount of compensation paid to the guardian or com- 
mittee for the account of the beneficiary since appointment, the total 
amount of insurance paid the guardian or committee since appoint- 
ment, and also the total amount of the last two items. 

The names corresponding to the C-Nunrbers given have been fur- 
nished you previously, and it is thought advisable that the names 
should be omitted in the event of any publication of the list referred to. 


t 
Very truly yours, Frank T. Hinges, Director. 


0 mount oe 
num- | Home address Present address aoe Bureau 
ber pensation — 
146780 | New York re- United States Veter- | $7,317.14! $5, 408. 00 812, 722.14 
gional office. ans’ Hospital No. 
81, Bronx, N. Y. 
187528 | Affton, MO... St. Ellzabeths Hos-| 8333.23) 2,645.00 10, 978. 23 
„ 
5 


Delwin, Tex. St. 


Born, Poland: en- 
listed, Al 


office. 
Milwaukee, Wis.. 


* in N. X. 
office. 


Ocean Grove, 


Folder. in Ala- | United States Veter- 
regional 


aA in Milwaukee, 


united States Veter- 
ans’ sg No. Sl, 
Bronx, N 
St. N Hos- 
tal, Washington, 


more office. 


Portsmouth, Va. Portsmouth, Va 
Folder in Balti- | United States Veter- 
ans’ Hospital 2 


more. 
Perry Point, M 


A 
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Name of ward and amount of commisston—Continued 


Amount | Paid by 
Present address of com- insur- 
pensation| ance 


Bureau 
tal 


Name of ward | Amount of 


Born South Bos- | St. Elizabeths Hos- | $7, 574. 84) $5, 290. 00 812, 864. 84 
ton, Va. piin Washington, 


223643 | File in Boston . | United States Veter- | 7,516.13) 4, 887. 50) 12, 403. 63 1, 102 29 
ans’ Hospital, North- 181.78 
es, me Mass, 1, 257. 10 

305211 | Fayetteville, Md.- St. Elizabeths Hos- | 8,883.23) 2, 653. 22) 11, 536. 45 1, 192. 16 
are Washington, 300. 


New York City. 


„C. „Chase 1, 201. 72 
167694 New York City 6,752.90} 3, 277. 50 10, 030. 40 1. 257. 52 
315030 | Born in Delaware. St. Elizabeths Hos- | 7, 140. 40 2. 070. 00 9, 210.40 880. 08 
par Washington, 1 
220750 | Chicago, III. . 8 8, 016, 13| 2 350.00 10, 366. 13 Connor 100. 00 
67577 | Washington, D. C. 316 Maine Avenue SW. 1, 759. 500 1, 750. 50 7873 | Luis Cru 821.32 
Washington. D. C. 1, 220. 82 
249680 | Grundy, Va. . St. Elizabeths Hos- | 7, 193. 31] 4, 718. 00 11,910.31 | 3628 | Thomas Daly. s a 
Seen A as 1, 
C. Frederick Dixon 1, 925. 08 
170831 | Minneapolis, do 98 8 1, 493. 30 
Minn. 3790 | Clayton Farrell 967. 23 
220929 176. 76 
209546 | Treland . . 40 8, 067,74) 2, 472. 50 10,080.28 | 7784 Samuel Fizel__...... 1, 183. 07 
216128 30. 00 
216132 36, 11 
217935 Walter A. Foley. 960. 27 
7660 Willie Franklin 603. 21 
288104 1, 139. 00 
216440 752. 33 
109650 | Washington, D. C. . do <=! 33} 5, 060. 00) 13, 745. 33 1, 078. 07 
209559 | Folder in Balti- | United States Veter- 06} 5, 347. 50) 13, 305. 56 8328 OL Et” | Ce — —— 869. 19 
more, Md. ans’ Hospital No. 42, 608 1, 288. 35 
Perry Point, Md. 353. 12 
196169 | Brooklyn, N. V. Unknown; eloped from | 6, 240.00} 1, 623. 00 7, 808. 00 704. 86 
St. Ellzabeths Dec. 474. 53 
3, 1921. 655. 02 
166502 | Billings, Mont . St. Elizabeths Hospital, 136. 92 
Washington, D.C, | =| |... | 7650) Fred C. Hall 1,340, 07 
1, 407. 87 
107. 28 
869, 27 
440.15 
1, 226. 28 
322. 70 
1, 240, 37 
reece d 964. 67 
Case folder in| United States Veter- 1.112. 41 
California, ans’ Hospital, Palo 1, 307. 99 
Alto, Calif. 925. 27 
155538 | Cincinnati, Ohio. . St. Elizabeths Hos- | 7,747.14) 2,475.00, 10,222.14] 7950 Neil I. Kellx he 
191. 
474. 21 
182373 | Washington, D. © . do . 0, 110. 77 9,116.77 | 8312 Frank Knight. 198, 40 
DLL ER Se aces 2. 448. 03 
286707 | Lewistown, Fa do. 7,411.20) 4,772 50| 12, 183.79 | 3468 John Krebs 1, 832. 87 
284864 | Pennsylvania._...|.....d0...........-.....| 1,700.00) 1,524.68) 3,224.68) 7851 Anton Kucis........ 1, 080. 00 
364826 | Monticello, Miss 314.00 
194500 | Rowland, N. C d 942. 23 
221119 | Cleveland, Ohio. 170. 31 
220517 | Porto 765. 52 
206653 1,149.84 
333757 1, 114. 33 
394843 250. 00 
156. 75 
EENEN S A EEE EA 1, 028. 72 
073. 21 
AUDITOR REPORTS $109,070.25 PAID TO FREDERICK A, PENNING 13 
Hon. Herbert L. Davis, authorized by order which I procured 407.02 
from the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, has certi- 18 
fied the following fees paid to Fenning, to wit J 42207 John O'Brien $145. 19 
COMMISSIONS AND ATTORNEY'S FEES TO FREDERICK A. FENNING, ESQ., AS h Be 
COMMITTEE OR ATTORNEY IN LUNACY CAUSES PENDING IN THE SUPREME |} 7874 Stephen Petrovitch.. 920 43 
COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ON MAY 16, 1925 - 1, 230. 80 
This statement includes only lunacy cases in which reports were filed Puesle 1 ore 
by Frederick A. Fenning, Esq., as committee or attorney, under the flliam Randaii— „ 24.42 
provisions of the sixty-ninth equity rule of the Supreme Court of the 1, 164.01 
District of Columbia, and which were reported upon by the auditor of uit a pe ty 2 or 1 
wic ht er e r 1. 187. 97 
Additional cases in Which Mr. Fenning has been allowed an attorney ee 
fee or commission, if any, should appear among the files of the clerk 812. 08 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 121.74 
Name of ward and amount of commission ra 
Amount of 2 33 
Name of ward commission 389.33 
1 1, 235. 10 
Adolph Adler „ , 84 66] 7744 | Cameron Stehman 2 45„%!P.r ee 1.009. 22 
Henry J. Ahlemeler 1,117.29 2, 820. 03 
Walter Garland Allan 185. 08 2, 151. 52 
Emanuel M. Anderson. 965. 18 1, 082. 70 
Ardrino Areese 1,247.33} 17748 French Taylor 1, 210. 05 
Wilder P. Baker 527.41 | 7959 | Sidor Thomas 977. 26 
E Wm. Barber.. 1,249.45 | 5225 John W. Thompson 882. 28 
John A. Beazley__... 1,282.21 | $8101 | Gensro Vazque 1, 082. 69 
n G. Beck 1. 253.75 | 4184 Lee G. Watkins. 531.00 
Philly Ber.. „8 8.6 
D Berg. ..-n 1 
Felix Bialkowski 1, 001. 04 1, 119. 94 
am 150. 00 760. 04 
Okey M. Bosto 928 12 
Bor 682. 07 100, 070. 25 
1 A 1, 003. 75 
fe A 8 Ser HERBERT L. Davis, 
Fatriok J: ir ninasi 186. 46 Auditor Supreme Court, District of Columbia, 
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FENNING’S ANNUAL HARVEST SOON TO BE GARNERED 

Between now and the first of next month Mr. Frederick A. 
Fenning will file with the court his annual account on all of 
his cases, setting forth the year’s income received, and inci- 
dentally receive his usual 10 per cent. 

Upon an examination of the court records I find that Mr. 
Fenning has already filed his new annual account in the case 
of Roley Lee; and to illustrate to you just how he handles these 
accounts each year and reccives his 10 per cent therefrom each 
year, I secured from Hon. Walter I. McCoy, chief justice of the 
supreme court, an order directing the auditor to deliver to me 
copies of his new report and the court’s order thereon directing 
the auditor to allow it: 

SUPREMA COURT or THE DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA, 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1926. 
In re Roley Lee, lunatic, Lunacy No. 8780. 
Hon, THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BLANTON: Referring to your call in person at this office 
on yesterday, and in compliance with your request, there are inclosed 
the following-mentioned copies of court papers pertaining to the above- 
entitled cause: 

Photostatic copy of statement for an account, supported by affidavit 
of Frederick A. Fenning, Esq., committee, subscribed and sworn to 
under date of February 8, 1926, and filed with the clerk of this court 
under date of March 2, 1926. 

Photostatic copy of order of reference to the auditor under date of 
March 2, 1926. 

Carbon copy of auditor's report filed in said cause under date of 
April 2, 1926. 

Very truly yours, 
Hersert L. Davis, Auditor. 
Account of Frederick A. Fenning 
(Filed March 2, 1926) 
In the Supreme Court of the Damier of Columbia, holding an Equity 
Jou 


In re Roley Lee, lunatic. Lunacy No. 8780. 

I, Frederick A. Fenning, do hereby make and render this my account 
and inventory as committee of Roley Lee, a lunatic, for the period since 
my last accounting, February 11. 1925: 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand fourth accounting--_--------------~---. $5, 251. 90 
War-risk compensation, 12 months ending Jan. 31, 1928... 1, 200. 00 
War-tisk Insurance, 12 months plus, ending Feb. 12, 1926 711. 08 
Liberty-bond coupons, Mar, 131925. 5 85, 00 
Liberty-bond coupons, Sept. 15, 1925------------------_- 85. 00 
Treasury-bond coupons, Apr. 15, 1925_._----------------. 21, 25 
Treasury-bond coupons, Oct, 15, 1925 21, 25 
Interest from Trust Co., this account, to Dec. 81, 1925 6. 78 
Total recepts— — — 7, 882. 26 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Allowance to ward's mother, per order of court (vouchers 
nnn re ... 81. 440. 00 
Reimbursement of expenditures made for ward b 
from her personal funds, vouchers 25-84, inclusive. 50. 22 
nd premiums, vouchers 35-26 42. 
ersonal use of ward, vouchers 37—44, inclusive 185. 00 
Notarial fees, vouchers f 
Clothing, vouchers 47-48_.--- 151. 88 
Auditor's fee, voucher 49___ = 5 5. 00 
Clerk of court, voucher 50— 2. an 5. 00 
Total disbursements POTEN E Ae} 
SUMMARY 
EN i PER a ESEE 22 
n Tae A A EER A a BO an 
Balance on hand ü —— 5, 502. 00 
———— 


INVENTORY OF PROPERTY NOW IN MY HANDS 


Cash in National Savings & Trust Co- 547. 
2,000 Liberty Loan bonds, 3d 444%, carried 8 1, 979. 85 
2,000 Liberty Loan 22 414 Jo, carried at F 974. 49 
1.000 Treasury bond, 1947-52, carried at par 1, 000. 00 

Total- SN By RO 900 


And adjusted service certificate; due January 1, 1945, for $934. 


The committee respectfully shows the court that since his last ac- 
counting he has frequently visited his ward, has furnished him with 
necessary clothing, on two occasions bought at a special discount of 
10 per cent, has kept him supplied through the hospital office with 
funds for his personal use, has made regular semimonthly payments 
to the ward’s mother as per order of court, and has reimbursed her on 
various occasions for expenditures from her personal funds for clean- 
ing and pressing of ward's clothes, etc. 

The committee has collected his ward’s war-risk compensation and 
insurance payments each month and has made collection of interest 
due on invested funds and on bank balance. 

Report of assets was filed April 13, 1925, and duly verified by the 
auditor of the court. : 
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The committee obtained from the clerk of the court and filed with 
the Veterans’ Bureau July 6, 1925, certificate required by sald bureau 
showing. appointment of committee, amount of bond, and balance on 
hand as of last accounting. 

The committee has been in constant communication with the ward's 
mother, who is residing in this jurisdiction in order to be near the 
ward, and has been in correspondence with the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

The securities of this estate are kept in a safe-deposit box in the 
vault of the National Savings & Trust Co., at no expense to the ward, 
the committee being the only person having access thereto. 

For all services, as herein set forth, including professional, the com- 
mittee asks that he be allowed a commission of 10 per cent on the 
income since the last accounting, such commission amounting to 
$213.04, 

District OF COLUMBIA, 88: 

I, Frederick A. Fenning, committee in this cause, do solemnly swear 
that the foregoing and annexed account and inventory contain a full 
and true statement of all my receipts and disbursements as such com- 

| mittee for the period therein stated, and of all tbe moneys and other 

| personal property of my said ward which remain In my hands at this 

date. 

FREDK. A. FENNING. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of February, 1926. 

HELEN A. Losano, 
Notary Public, D. C. 

ORDER OF CHIEF JUSTICE, SUPREME COURT, ALLOWING COMMISSION 

| 


In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia holding an equity 
court 
In re Roley Lee, lunatic Lunacy No. 8780. 

On motion of Frederick A. Fenning, committee in this cause, it is 
by the court this 2d day of March, 1926, 

Ordered, That the fifth account of said committee, and vouchers 
filed therewith be, and is hereby, referred to the auditor of this 
court for examination and report and the auditor, when stating sald 
account, is directed to include a commission to the committee of 10 
per cent on the Income since the last accounting, such commission 
amounting to $213.04, 


LskaL.] 


WALTER I. McCoy, Chief Justice. 
AUDITOR’S REPORT THEREON 


On April 2, 1926, the auditor of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, Mr. Herbert L. Davis, who, by the way, 
is a most excellent gentleman, able, efficient, and accommodat- 
ing, filed his report on said account. He says: 


1. This cause is before the auditor under directions contained in the 
order of court filed herein under date of March 2, 1926. 


The above refers to the order of Chief Justice McCoy direct- 
| ing the auditor to allow Mr. Fenning's claim of $213.04 for com- 
mission on his ward’s income for the past year. But let me 
quote No. 2 in said auditor’s report: 


2. From an examination of the records in this cause it appeared that 
no useful purpose would be served by holding a formal hearing in con- 
nection with this reference; therefore, primarily for the purpose of 
| conserving the assets of this estate, the auditor has dispensed with the 
formality of taking and transcribing testimony, and has stated the 
| present account from data disclosed of record. 


j CASH KEPT IN NATIONAL SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
This is a very important item, hence I must mention an ex- 


| cerpt from No. 5 of the auditor's report, wherein he tells where 
| Mr. Frederick A. Fenning keeps the cash due his ward, for he 
| says: 

Cash on deposit with the National Savings & Trust Co. 

This should be remembered, for I shall show its great im- 


gl portance later on. 


IS EVERYTHING SO PEACEFUL ALONG THE POTOMAC? 


From reading the report of Mr. Fenning, wherein during the 
past year he shows that he paid $1,440 to the mother of Roley 
Lee, and that he also paid her 850.22 covering her own funds 
that she spent for his ward—her son—and that he spent 
$151.88 for clothing for his ward, and that he spent $185 more 
for the personal use of his ward, one would imagine that be- 
tween him—his ward—and the mother of his ward everything 
was peaceful along the Potomac. 


ROLEY LEE SHABBIEST DRESSED IN ST. ELIZABETHS 


When I inspected St. Elizabeths last Saturday I found that 
Roley Lee was the shabbiest-dressed inmate I saw there. He 
had on an old suit that looked as if it had been worn until you 
couldn't tell its original color, and it could not have cost over 
$25 when it was new, unless the purchaser of it had been 
robbed. I found that Roley Lee does not even know his 
guardian, Mr. Fenning. : 


ss 
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JUST HOW FENNING HAS TREATED LEE’S WIDOWED MOTHER 


Notwithstanding that the mother of Roley Lee has qualified 
as the guardian of his person and estate and has given $5,000 
bond and been accepted by the court, Mr. Frederick A. Fenning 
has for four years, despite her repeated insistence, refused to 
turn her son over to her and refused to give up his 10 per cent. 

AFFIDAVIT OF uns. ELIZA LEB 

I, Mrs. Eliza Lee, being duly sworn, upon my oath, state: I am a 
widow; will be 57 years old on the 26th of this month; I live in 
Grundy, Buchanan County, Va.; I am the mother of Roley Lee; he 
served in France during the World War; he was in perfect health 
when he entered the service; he had been a good, obedient son all of 
his life and was my chief support; while he was in France he made 
an allotment to me out of his wages for my support; he was wounded 
by shrapnel at Verdun and had a compound fracture of the left hip 
and was shell shocked, and because of such injuries was discharged 
June 11, 1919, on surgeon’s certificate of being disabled. 
nosis following his examination August 23, 1919, was active pul- 
monary N. P., and on examination December 21, 1919, was de- 
mentia precox; when he was first brought back from France he was 
taken to Camp Lee, and I went there to see him and found him shot 
all to pieces, but he knew me and put his arms around me and kissed 
me, and he finally got up and could go about; he disappeared, and for 
two years I did not know what had become of him, but found that he 
had been sent to St. Elizabeths and had been there all the time; Mr. 
Frederick A, Fenning sent papers already prepared for me to sign, 
which provided that he should be appointed committee, and represented 
to me that it was best for my son to be kept in St. Elizabeths as his 
mind was unsound, and that if 1 would sign the papers, he could get 
some money both for me and my son; I was almost frantic to see my 
son and be able to visit him, and was ignorant of the facts and of my 
rights, and I signed the papers; I next learned that Mr. Fenning had 
become the guardian or committee of my son, and that the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau had granted my son a total disability rating 
with an allowance of $157.50 per month, effective and payable from 
June 11, 1919, when he was discharged, and that besides drawing all 
of this money Mr. Fenning was also drawing the insurance allowances. 

My son had taken ont $10,000 insurance, half payable to me and 
the other half payable to his sister Ethel. I have before me a cer- 
tificate from Director Hines, of the Veterans’ Bureau, showing that he 
has already paid to Frederick A. Fenning as compensation $7,195.31 
and as insurance benefits $4,715, making a total of $11,910.31 paid to 
said Frederick A. Fenning for my said son and myself; I attach to 
this affidavit a letter from Mr. Fenning showing that at first he 
allowed me only $20 per month, notwithstanding that as compensation 
alone the Veterans’ Bureau was paying him $157.50 per month, effec- 
tive from June 11, 1919, of which sunr $57.50 was because of my 
dependency as his mother and my dependent daughter Ethel; and you 
will note in said letter that Mr. Fenning ridiculed my contention that 
I should be allowed at least $45 per month; when I found out just 
what Mr. Fenning was doing and that he was drawing 10 per cent 
of this money himself and that my son would be much better off at 
home with me up in the mountains of Virginia, where I could care 
for him and give him a mother’s love and attention, I went into court 
and qualified as guardian and.committee for my said son, and gave 
bond in the sum of $5,000, which was approved by the court; and I 
filed with Mr. Frederick A, Fenning a certificate, like the one I am at- 
taching to this affidavit, from the Circuit Court of Buchanan County, 
Va, certifying that I had duly qualified, and the clerk of said court sent 
to St. Elizabeths Hospital certificate of my appointment, recommending 
that I be allowed to qualify as his guardian and committee and that 1 
be allowed to bring my son home to the mountains; but both St. Eliza- 
beths and Mr. Fenning denied my request. I attach hereto a letter 
which on August 31, 1922, Mr. Frederick A. Fenning wrote to Con- 
gressman Slemp, putting up the excuse that his court would not 
permit his ward's estate to be turned over to me unless the ward was 
removed to Virginia, and he knew that he could keep Doctor White 
from letting the ward be removed; and between the two they have 
kept my son and his estate away from me. I am attaching another 
letter which on January 23, 1923, Mr. Frederick A. Fenning wrote to 
Congressman Slemp making new excuses why he would not transfer 
my son and his estate to me as his lawful guardian and committee, 
and you will note in this letter that he admits that he is receiving 
$157.50 per month and is paying me only $57 per month, and this 
Congressman Slemp foreed him to do by appealing to the court; and 
you will also note that Mr. Fenning is keeping my son's funds on 
deposit in the National Savings & Trust Co., of which he is a director, 
My son, Roley Lee, is absolutely harmless, and to be near him and care 
for him and give him a mothers’ love I have been foreed to leave my 
home in Grundy, Va., and stay here in Washington among strangers 
and pay out every cent I can rake and scrape for my room and board 
and for little things to make my son happy. 

I go to St. Elizabeths for him every day and they turn him over to 
me, and I take him to my room and all over town and amuse him, and 
he minds me just like a child; they allow me to keep him from 9 
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o'clock in the morning until 7 o'clock in the evening, when I get there 
that early for him, and it is all right for me to have him so long as 
Mr. Fenning is allowed to keep his money and draw 10 per cent of 
same for himself. I have before me a report which Congressman BLAN- 
TON has secured from the auditor of the Supreme Court of the District J 
of Columbla, which shows that the court has allowed Mr. Frederick A. 
Fenning a total of $1,155.27 for himself out of the funds of my poor 
shell-shocked son. If instead I had been paid that amount, I could 
have made my son happy at home with it for a long time; and it the 
sums which Mr. Fenning claims he has paid out for clothes and other 
things for my son, and which the court has allowed him addittonal, 
had been paid me, I could have furnished him a hundred times the 
conveniences he has had. I gave three sons to my country during the 
World War, and it does seem to me that here in the National Capital 
a Commissioner of the District of Columbia should not be allowed by 
Congress to withhold my son from me merely to exploit his estate by 
receiving 10 per cent of his income each year, and I appeal to the 
Congress of the United States to right this great wrong. 
Mrs. Enia Les. 

Sworn to and subseribed by the said Mrs. Eliza Lee before me, the 
undersigned notary, on this the 8d day of April, A. D. 1926. Given 
under my hand and seal of office. 

(SBAL.] JOHN ANDREWS, 
Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia, 
My commission expires October 27, 1927. 


MRS. ELIZA LEE'S EXHIBITS 


(Law offices of Frederick A. Fenning, Evans Building, 1420 New York 
Avenue) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 13, 1921. 
Mrs. ELIZA LEB, 
Grundy, Va. 

Dear Mrs. Lew: I have your letter of the Sth instant, and in reply 
beg to inform you that as committee of Roley Lee I have received the 
amount of his bank balance at the Washington Loan & Trust Co., viz, 
$276.09. I have also received his compensation through May, 1921, 
from the War Risk Bureau, amounting to $914.55. The War Risk 
Bureau advises me that this includes additional compensation to you 
at the rate of $10 per month from June 12, 1919, amounting to $236. 
I send herewith my check, as committee, to your order for this amount 
for which please sign and return inclosed receipt. 

The rate of additional compensation allowed to you is $10 per month 
and the rate which I am authorized by order of court of May 26, 1921, 
to pay to you is $20 per month. I do not know upon what basis you 
have formed your conclusion that you are entitled to $45 per month, 
unless it is on the basis of former allotment and allowance. Allot- 
ments and allowance, however, are not effective in the case of dis- 
charged soldiers. 

I have taken up the question of your son's war-risk Insurance with 
the War Risk Bureau and believe that I can have it reinstated. 

Yours very truly, - 
F. A. FENNING. 


CERTIFICATE OF GUARDIANSHIP AND COMMITTER 

Virginia: At a cireuit court held and continued for Buchanan County, 
at the courthouse thereof, on Monday, April 24, 1922. 

Present; Hon. William E. Burns, judge presiding. 

On motion Eliza Lee was appointed gnardian and committee for 
her son, Roley Lee, an insane person, and thereupon the said Eliza 
Lee entered into bond in the sum of $5,000, with J. H. Stinson and 
S. R. Hurley as her sureties, 

VIRGINIA, Buchanan County, to wit: 

I, Moscoe Belcher, deputy for S. R. Hurley, clerk of the circuit 
court of the county and State aforesaid, certify that the foregoing 
writing is a correct copy of an order of court appointing Eliza Lee 
guardian of Roley Lee, as appears of record in the circuit court clerk's 
office, recorded in common law order book No. 6, page 128. 

Given under my hand this 3d day of July, 1923. 

{swau,] Moscon BELCHER, 

Deputy Clerk, Buchanan County, Va. 


(Law offices of Frederick A. Fenning, Evans Building, 1420 New York 
Avenue) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 31, 1922. 
Hon. C. B. SLEMP, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mn. Stump: I have your letter of August 30, 1922, inclosing 
certificate from the deputy clerk of the circuit court of Buchanan 
County, Va., showing the appointment of Eliza Lee as committee of 
Riley Lee. I presume that this refers to my ward Roley Lee. 

Our court has held that it would not direct a committee appointed in 
this jurisdiction to turn over the estate of an incompetent to a com- 
mittee appointed elsewhere, unless the ward was removed to the juris- 
diction in which the other fiduclary was appointed. Roley Lee still 
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remains a patient under treatment at St. Elizabeths Hospital. If he 
should be removed to the State of Virginia, please let me know, and 
1 will take up the matter with our court without delay. 


Yours very truly, 
F. A. FENNING. 


(Law offices of Frederick A. Fenning, Evans Building, 1420 New York 
Avenue) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 23, 1923. 
Hon. C. B. SLEMP, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mu. SLUMP: In accordance with our telephone conversation this 
morning, I beg to say that under date of August 31, 1922, I wrote you 
acknowledging receipt of your letter of August 30, 1922, in the case of 
my ward, Roley Lee, at which time I called attention to the fact that 
our court had held that it would not direct a committee in this juris- 
diction to turn over the estate of an incompetent to a committee ap- 
pointed elsewhere, unless and until the ward was removed to the juris- 
diction in which the other fiduciary was appointed, If Roley Lee 
should be removed to Virginia, I should immediately file my final ac- 
count as committee in this jurisdiction and ask the court to direct me 
to turn over the estate to the committee appointed In Virginia, In 
this eonnection I should say, however, that this patient is obliged to 
spend practically all of his time in bed, and I anticipate that his trans- 
fer would be rather difficult owing to his physical and mental condition, 

Meanwhile, as committee, I am receiving his compensation and insur- 
ance aggregating $157.50 per month, I am purchasing necessary cloth- 
ing for him and paying his mother, under order of court, $57 per month 
toward the maintenance of herself and daughter, and I have also, from 
the funds of the ward, defrayed the travel expenses of his mother and 
sister in visiting him on two occasions. Of the funds in hand, $3,000, 
under orders of court is invested in Liberty loan bonds and Treasury 
notes, and the balance is on deposit at interest in the National Savings 
& Trust Co. I make no charges as counsel fees, and my compensation 
is the commission which the court allows at the time annual accounts 
are stated, this commission depending upon the service rendered and 
the amount of the estate. 


Yours very truly, FREDERICK A. FENNING, 


— 


(Buchanan County Clerk's Office, S. R. Hurley, Clerk) 
GRUNDY, Vå., July 4, 1923. 
Attention: Dr. Arthur P. Noyes. 
In re Roley Lee. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
St. Elizabetha Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Mrs. Eliza Lee, the mother of Roley Lee, is very anxious 
to bring her son, Roley Lee, home to Grundy, Va., and care for him 
here. We haye three good physicians here in town, and the boy can 
get medical aid here and the care of his mother. 

If the department could let this boy come home with his mother, 
I believe that it would be of more benefit and do him more good to get 
back home in the mountains than all the medical aid that could be 
administered to him. 

Mrs, Eliza Lee has also qualified as guardian for this boy and she 
fs able to care for him if he could be released on a vacation or 
furlough. 

Respectfully yours, 
S. R. HURLEY, 
Clerk Circuit Court, Buchanan County, Va. 


DEPENDENT ON FENNING AND RED TAPE TO GET TO SEE HER SON 


(Law offices of Frederick A. Fenning, Evans Building, 1420 New York 
Avenue) x 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16, 1924. 
Mrs. ELIZA Lux, Grundy, Va. 

Dear Mapas: In reply to your recent letter, in which you say that 
you are anxious to visit your son, Roley Lee, and wagt the expenses 
paid from his funds, I send herewith a form of petition which I have 
prepared, with the request that you insert the amount of estir:ated 
expenses in the blank spaces and execute the petition before a notary 
public an.. return to me, and I will present it to the court for instruc- 
tions. I assume from your letter that you propose to make the trip 
alone and that it does not cover a trip by your daughter. 

Yours very truly, 
F. A. FENNING. 


(Law offices of Frederick A. Fenning, Evans Building, 1420 New York 
Avenue) 
Wasuineton, D. C., May 23, 1925. 
Mrs. Eviza Lez, Grundy, Va. 
Dear Mapas: I have received your letter of the 22d instant, inclos- 
ing petition in which you ask the court to authorize me, as committee 
of Roley Lee, to pay expenses incident to proposed yisit to your said 
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son. This petition did not reach me until this afternoon and the court 
does not meet again until next Tuesday. I will then submit the 
matter to the court and advise you. 
Yours very truly, 
F. A. FENNING. 


MODUS OPERANDI OF DOCTOR WHITE AND LAWYER FENNING 


To let you see the kind of a petition Frederick A. Fenning 
writes up for Dr. William A. White to sign, when he wants to 
take charge of the income of some unfortunate, I will quote one: 


(Filed April 22, 1925. Morgan II. Beach, clerk) 


IN THR SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HOLDING AN 
EQUITY COURT 


In re James Roley, alleged lunatic. Lunacy No. 10839. 

The petition of William A. White respectfully shows the court: 

1. That he is a citizen of the United States and is the superintendent 
of St. Elizabeths Hospital, and that he files this petition as the next 
friend of James Roley. 

2. That said James Roley was admitted to St. Elizabeths Hospital 
by order of the Secretary of the Navy on the 6th day of October, 1922, 
has been continuously since that time and is now a patient under 
treatment in said hospital. 

3. That said James Roley is unmarried, and that, so far as your 
petitioner is aware, he has no relatives in this jurisdiction; that he 
has no property other than two lots in Brooklyn, N. Y., value not known 
to petitioner, and funds on deposit at St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

4. That in order that said lots may be properly looked after and | 
funds collected and used from time to time for the benefit of the said 
James Roley it is necessary that a committee be appointed for him. 

Wherefore, the premises considered, your petitioner asks: 

1. That a writ de lunatico inquirendo be issued by this court. 

2. That the court appoint a committee for said James Roley, under 
such bond as may be deemed necessary, your petitioner suggesting that 
Frederick A. Fenning, n member of the bar of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, who is experienced in lunacy matters, has 
expressed a willingness to act as such committee. 

3. And for such other and further relief as to the court may seem 
meet. 

WILIA A. Wars. 


I do solemnly swear that I have read the foregoing petition by me 
subscribed and know the contents thereof, and that the statements 
made therein upon information and belief I believe to be true, and the 
statements made therein upon my personal knowledge are true. 

WILLIAM A. WHITE, 
District or COLUMBIA, ss: 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of April, 1925. 
[SEAL.] FRANK M. Fixorrt, Notary Public. 
LAW OFFICES OF FREDERICK A. FENNING 


On the back of this petition is indorsed: 


Law offices of Frederick A. Fenning, Evans Building, 1420 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


VERDICT AND JUDGMENT RECITES FENNING AS DOCTOR WHITR’S ATTORNEY 


The verdict of the jury declaring James Roley insane, and 
the court’s order thereon, recites that the petitioner, Dr. Wil- 
liam A. White, appeared in court by his attorney, Frederick A. 
Fenning. And in accordance with the recommendation made by 
Doctor White in his petition, drawn and handled by Fenning, 
the court appointed Frederick A. Fenning committee. 

On May 14, 1925, Frederick A. Fenning filed with the court 
his first report in said case, showing that he had received from 
St. Elizabeths Hospital $2,651.56, personal funds belonging to 
his sp he which he had deposited in the National Savings & 
Trust Co. 

On August 8, 1925, the court authorized Frederick A. Fenning 
to sell certain property in Kings County, N. Y., belonging to his 
ward for $4,200. ` 

On January 13, 1906, Frederick A. Fenning got permission of 
the court to pay New York lawyer $250 for helping him sell 
property. 

On January 20, 1926, Frederick A. Fenning reported to the 
court that he had on hand $5,870 of his ward's money and that 
he also expects more as proceeds from sale of other property. 

SOME RECENT CASES OF COMMISSIONER FREDERICK A. FENNING 

I will now mention some recent cases of Commissioner Fred- 
erick A. Fenning, filed since he became Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia. 

On June 10, 1925, in lunacy case No. 10890, Commissioner 
Frederick A. Fenning filed a petition to declare Michael 
Flaherty, of Massachusetts. of unsound mind, the petition 
recommending that Frederick A. Fenning be appointed com- 
mittee, and Fenning used the affidavits of Dr. D. C. Main and 
Dr. John D. Gable, doctors employed in St. Hlizabeths. On 
June 19, 1925, Flaherty was declared unsound, Commissioner 


Frederick A. Fenning was appointed committee, and the order 
of court recites that the petitioner appeared by his attorney, 
Frederick A. Fenning. And on June 20, 1925, Commissioner 
Frederick A. Fenning reported to the court that he had received 
from the United States Navy $565.80 as pay due his ward, 
which he had deposited in the National Savings & Trust Co., 
and that he expected from the Navy $94.30 each month pay 
due his ward. 

On September 22, 1925, Commissioner Frederick A. Fenning, 
as attorney for Mrs. Elizan Norris, filed lunacy case No. 
11041 seeking to declare Richard M. Norris unsound, using 
Doctor Silk and Doctor Lind, of St. Elizabeths staff, to do the 
work, the petition reciting that the only relatives of Norris 
known were his wife, Elizan Norris, and his daughter, Fannie 
Norris, aged 13, living in Savannah, Ga., and the petition 
reciting: 

That Richard M. Norris is entitled to war risk compensation 
monthly, amount not yet known. 


I want this recitation to be remembered, for it shows that 
there must be a claim filed against the Government of the 
United States before his rights can be determined, for the 
Veterans’ Bureau is one of the institutions of the Government. 
And the papers in this case show that Frederick A. Fenning 
is acting as attorney for Mrs. Elizan Norris, and later papers 
show that he did prosecute a claim against the Government 
and got it allowed, because on January 20, 1926, he filed for 
Mrs. Norris her first report to the court showing that she has 
received compensation check from the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
deposited it in.the National Savings & Trust Co. And if it 
is traced down by Congress, it will be found that Frederick 
A. Fenning, in cooperation with Dr. William A. White, worked 
up this case himself, and ascertained that this man could 
obtain compensation, and that when his wife refused to waive 
her rights, that Fenning induced her to let him file the papers 
for her. And it will be found that it was under the direction 
of Frederick A. Fenning that the funds were deposited in the 
National Savings & Trust Co. 

COMMISSIONER FREDERICK A. FENNING IS A DIRECTOR OF IT 


Note the following received from the National Savings & 
Trust Co., showing why Commissioner Fenning deposits all of 
his fiduciary funds in that institution. Such deposits inure to 
his benefit and profit, as it brings dividends for his stock: 


(National Savings & Trust Co.—capital, $1,000,000; surplus, $1,000,000; 
incorporated by special act of Congress January 22, 1867; reorgan- 
ized under act of Congress October 1, 1890) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2, 1926. 

Hon. Tuomas L. BLANTON, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
Dear Stn: In reply to your letter of April 1, we write to advise you 
that Mr. Frederick A. Fenning is a director of this institution. 
Yours very truly, 
WX. D. Hoover, President. 


Any man who can manipulate things so that he can draw 
from the United States Veterans’ Bureau $733,855.87 fiduciary 
funds can become a director in a trust company. How much 
is it worth to him and the company? 

A CRIME UPON COMMON DECENCY 

In cause No. 11092, on October 20, 1925, Commissioner Fred- 
erick A. Fenning, as attorney, filed a petition in the supreme 
court, alleging that Francis D. Allen is a patient in St. Eliza- 
beths and believed to be of-unsound mind, and that he is en- 
titled to retired pay of $150 per month as lieutenant in the 
United States Navy, and recommending that Frederick A. 
Fenning be appointed committee for him. 

Using two doctors from St. Elizabeths to do his swearing 
for him, Frederick A. Fenning filed the following as evidence: 
IN THE SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HOLDING AN 

EQUITY COURT 
In re Francis D. Allen, alleged lunatic. Lunacy No. 11092. 

We, the undersigned, do solemnly swear that we are members of 

the medical staff of St. Elizabeths Hospital; that we are familiar 
with the mental condition of the above named, who is a patient 
under treatment in sald bospital; and that in our opinion he is 
of unsound mind. 
D. C. Mary. 
SAMUEL A. SILK. 
Districr or COLUMBIA, 83: 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of October, 1925. 

[sear] Arnotp W. BARBOUR. 

Notary Publio, District of Columbia. 


On November 20, 1925, Commissioner Frederick A. Fenning, 
as attorney, had the matter heard, had Lieut, Francis D. Allen, 
of Chester, Pa., declared unsound, had himself appointed com- 
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mittee, and the order recites Frederick A. Fenning as attorney 
for the proceeding. 

On December 7, 1925, Commissioner Frederick A. Fenning, as 
committee, petitioned the court to change the name to Frank 
D. Allen, so as to correspond with record of the Navy, and 
to affirm him as committee, which was done by order of Chief 
Justice McCoy. 

On December 9, 1925, Commissioner Frederick A. Fenning 
reported to the court that he had received from St. Elizabeths 
the sum of $116.55, personal funds due his ward, and that he 
expects to receive from the United States Navy $150 per 
month as the retired pay due his ward, and that he expects 
to receive certain funds of his ward deposited in a New York 
bank, and that he expects to receive proceeds from certain lots 
in New York, and that he expects to recover a refund of a 
deposit on a house in Pennsylyania. 

On February 10, 1926, Commissioner Frederick A. Fenning, 
as committee, filed petition in the supreme court advising that 
while his ward lived in Chester, Pa., he purchased from Annie 
M. Smith the premises at 1824 West Sixth Street, Chester, Pa., 
for $3,800, and paid her in cash $1,000, and Fenning asked that 
he be permitted to file suit against her to annul the purchase 
and recover back the $1,000, and the court granted the order 
that day without hearing, 

LIEUT. FRANK D. ALLEN SHANGHAIED 


After much wrangling with Dr. William A. White and his 
assistant, Doctor Noyes, who refused to allow me to attend 
their conference and have Lieutenant Allen before it, I finally 
forced them under threats to let me see Allen. I wish every 
colleague and Senator in this Congress would go there and talk 
to him. He is perfectly sane, apparently. He told me all about 
his business in Chester, Pa., and in New York, and was indig- 
nant when I told him that Fenning was now suing to annul his 
contract for purchasing the property in Chester. He is a fine- 
looking fellow. He is unusually intelligent. He showed polish 
and breeding. He said that he had never seen Fenning but 
twice. He said that a naval officer here owed him some money, 
and he left his home in Chester and came here hoping to collect 
it, and that when he went to see this officer at the naval hos- 
pital and asked him to pay him what he owed it made him 
mad, and he had him sent over to St. Elizabeths, where he has 
been roughly handled and treated unjustly in numerous ways. 
And I promised him that I would tell his Congressman, our be- 
loved colleague, Mr. BUTLER, and that I would bring his mes- 
sage to this Congress, imploring them that he be delivered from 
the hands of the Philistines. 

Mr. BUTLER. I can not locate that man. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will locate him when I go 
with you out there with your application for a writ of habeas 
corpus. 

Mr. BUTLER. He will come out of there if he is not in- 
sane, I am told that he is not allowed to communicate 
with me. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; he is not. He tells me that. 


Rea e Then I will communicate with him. [Ap- 
plause. 
Mr. BLANTON. And I will help you. But I must get back 


to my discussion. 
COMMISSIONER FREDERICK A. FENNING’S MAN FRIDAY 


In his law office in the Evans Building, Commissioner Fen- 
ning has a young man, Paul V. Rogers, who until recently was 
a clerk there, but whom Fenning now uses as his law assistant 
to file cases and receive fees. 

On December 2, 1925, Commissioner Frederick A. Fenning 
and Paul V. Rogers, as attorneys, filed in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, the case of Lunacy No. 11137, 
charging Charles L, Cunningham with being of unsound mind. 
The court’s order of December 4, 1924, recites that petitioner 
appeared by Attorney Frederick A. Fenning, and he was de- 
clared insane. 

On January 27, 1926, Commissioner Frederick A. Fenning 
filed with the court a petition stating that petitioner had em- 
ployed Frederick A. Fenning and Paul V. Rogers as attorneys, 
and asking permission to pay their fee of 8150. 

On January 27, 1926, that same day, Chief Justice McCoy 
granted the order for the $150 to be paid to Frederick A. Fen- 
ning and Paul V. Rogers, attorneys. 

On January 27, 1926, petitioner reports receipts from Franklin 
Trust Co., of Philadelphia, of $1,531.83, and 873.30 from the 
Navy, and statement is made that such sums are deposited in 
the National Savings & Trust Co., of Washington, D. C. 

COMMISSIONER FENNING GRINDS OUT LUNATICS BY WHOLESALE 

Corporation Counsel Francis H. Stephens is under the abso- 
lute influence and control of Commissioner Frederick A. Fen- 
ning, who, by a stroke of the pen, could make or ruin him. 
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During the past four months Corporation Counsel Francis H. 
Stephens, on behalf of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, has had 150 human beings thrown into imsane asy- 
lums—either Gallinger or St. Elizabeths. 
CERTIFICATE FROM LUNACY CLERK 
CLERK’S OFFICE SUPREME COURT 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1926. 
Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sm: In compliance with your request of this date, I have the 
honor to report that there were 150 lunacy cases filed by Francis H. 
Stephens, corporation counsel, between December 1, 1925, to March 31, 
1926, inclusive. 

Respectfully, 
E. M. Mas, 
Assistant Clerk of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, in Charge of Lunacy. 
FREDERICK A. FENNING APPOINTED RECEIVER 

In the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, No. 25544, 
equity, Rowan Hart, the court appointed Mr. Frederick A. 
Fenning as receiver, and he has been allowed the following | 
commissions, to wit: $20.90, $50, $40.40, $17.24, $20, $18.44, 
$16.85, and $16.25. 

ALMOST GOT A BONANZA 


In the case of Engstrum et al. against Arnold et al., No. 39490, | 
equity, Mr. Frederick A. Fenning was appointed receiver by | 
Chief Justice McCoy over the objections of the attorneys, and 
before he could qualify an appeal was taken which prevented | 
him from qualifying. This was a case of immense proportions, | 
there being over $1,000,000 in cash on deposit. If Mr. Fenning | 
had been allowed to qualify and the case had not been settled | 
he would have reaped a harvest even beyond his own expecta- | 


tions. | 
MARTIN B. MADDEN ALWAYS MEANS JUST WHAT HE SAYS 


Mr. Buaxron. And I want to say here that this commissioner has no 
right to have himself appointed guardian for poor soldier boys who 
happen to be in St. Elizabeths and hold them here while their fathers 
are perhaps dying at home in Florida, and at the same time receive 
several thousand dollars a year. 

Mr. Mappsn. If the gentleman will permit, let me make this sug- 
gestion: If he is doing that, he ought to be put out of his office. 

Mr. BLANTON. Good; I know the gentleman means just what he 
says, and having accomplished what I desired, I am going to yield 
the floor. 

HAVE PRODUCED THE PROOF 

I have done the work of 20 men to gather this evidence and 
proof for Mr, Mappen and the Congress. Now, what is going 
to be done about it? If Frederick A. Fenning does not have 
enough sense to resign, the President ought to kick him out of 
office without ceremony. And I believe the President will do 
so. And if the President does not do so, this Congress ought to 
force his expulsion from office. He ought to be in the peni- 
tentiary, and if the district attorney does his duty, he will be 
placed behind the bars, just as he kept poor Mrs. Corbett and 
her daughter behind the bars of St. Elizabeths for two years 
and four months, and robbed them while they were in there 
helpless. 

COMMISSIONER FREDERICK A. FENNING STILL DOING BUSINESS WITH 

UNDERTAKER GAWLER 
In the case lunacy No. 10713, Walter Garland Allan, is the 


following receipt on file: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25, 1926. 


Received of Frederick A. Fenning, committee of Walter Garland 
Allan, $107.81, balance held to the credit of deceased, for services in 
connection with burial. (Signed) GAWLER. 

Commissioner Fenning had Undertaker Gawler to bury his 
ward and wound up the case by paying Gawler what funds 
that happened to be left. 

REPORT FROM ONE OF MY AIDS 


I have just received this report: 
Wasuincton, D. C., April 6, 1926. 
My Dran Mr. BLANTON: You have them worried. When you dropped 
in on them so unexpectedly last Saturday, as soon as you left, Doctor 
White got in touch with Commissioner Fenning and told him of your 
visit. 
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They have a system whereby when Fenning authorizes a certain 
portion of the ward's money to be spent for clothing, ete, the“ com- 
mittee” expressly stipulates where same shall be bought. Herzog, 
Saks, and Eiseman get the bulk of this business, with commissions 
allowed for the trade. 

Doctor White spends most of his time writing books and articles. 
All of the St. Elizabeth doctors practice outside, and some have offices 
outside. 

Doctor White still holds his chair on the medical faculty of the 
Georgetown University, and also on the medical faculty of the George 
Washington University, notwithstanding the law requires him to give 
all of his time to St. Elizabeths, 


BARRATRY 


I have the statement of a reputable woman here who was 
hurt a short time ago, being run over by a street car and had 
three ribs fractured. Mr. Fenning went to her and advised 
her to take her case to Paul V. Rogers, in his office in the Evans 
Building, and let him file suit for her, and she did this, and 
tells me that Paul V. Rogers is now handling her case for her. 
You will remember that Paul V. Rogers is Fenning’s present 
law partner, and keeps his office in the Evans Building for 
him. If that is not barratry in the District of Columbia, it 
would be in the State of Texas. 

I know a good weman here who in Chicago was appointed 
committee for her shell-shocked husband, who, by transfer, is 
now in St. Elizabeths. For 17 months she sent each month $30 
to Doctor White to buy clothes for her husband; finding that 
he was not getting clothes, except one cheap suit, she de- 
manded that out of the money she had been depositing there, 
$100 of it be turned over to her, as she herself wanted to select 
his clothes. Instead of giving her a check or the money, they 
gave her two white slips which they call “ obligations,” for $50 
each, stating that same would be good at St. Elizabeths. And 
then she found out that Eisemans at Seventh and F Streets NW. 
allows St. Elizabeths officials 10 per cent commission of what 
they buy there. And while in the National Savings & Trust 


handle it for her. 
ONE LONG LIST OF BLUNDERS 


The record of Frederick A. Fenning, as commissioner, has 
been one long list of blunders. He entered upon the duties of 
his office on June 5, 1925. He immediately had turned over to 
him a Cadillac car, with No. 2 on its plate, furnished by the 
Government. He put into force and effect a regulation that 
there should be no parking between 8 o'clock and 9.15 in the 
morning on New York Avenue between Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth. On June 12, 1925, his Cadillac car was parked in front 
of the Evans Building, wherein his law office is, in the pro- 
hibited parking area, and certain newspaper men complained to 
a an about it, that they were not allowed to park there, 
and that this Cadillac car ought to be moved. This policeman, 
Mr. Gore, went to the car and told the negro chauffeur that he 
would have to drive around the corner and park there. The 
negro replied, “ No, indeed, he wouldn't have to do anything of 
the kind. That was Mr. Commissioner Fenning’s car, and he 
would park right there.” And then the lady on the back seat 
gave Policeman Gore a “blessing-out.” Shortly after noon that 
day this traffic policeman, Gore, was ordered to police head- 
quarters, and appearing before Inspector Headley, then in 
charge of traffic, was questioned about the matter. Inspector 
Headley then said: “I have been ordered to reprimand you, 
and you many consider yourself reprimanded.” But that 
was not the kind of reprimand that Fenning required. 


A MOST REVENGEFUL DEMOTION 


Inspector Headley has served honorably and faithfully in 
the Metropolitan police department for about 30 years. Not a 
scratch was against him. Soon he will retire on half salary, as 
he is almost the age, both in years and service. 

Without notice, without a hearing, withont trial, this 12-day- 
old commissioner on June 19, 1925, called Inspector Headley 
before him and said: Tou are demoted to a captain; you 
will report at No. 4.“ With the obedience of Army discipline, 
without saying a word, Inspector Headley gave up the 8450 a 
year he was allowed for maintaining an auto, went to No. 4, de- 
moted both in rank and salary, and to this good day not one ex- 
cuse has been given him for such demotion. But all of us know 
that Commissioner Fenning was punishing Inspector Headley, 
who had charge of traffic, because Traffic Officer Gore attempted 
to do his duty and require Fenning himself to obey his own 
ordinances. And Traffie Officer Gore was soon put out of the 
traffic service, and has since been transferred twice. And the 
next day, after demoting poor Headley, Mr. High Commis- 
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sioner Frederick A. Fenning, a commissioner for two weeks, 
left for the Maine woods, where each summer he acts as wet 
nurse in waiting on our good friend Judge Walter I. McCoy, 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 


FENNING’S CRUEL ORDER SHOCKED OTHER COMMISSIONERS 


I am advised by another of the most reliable and prominent 
Republicans in Washington that when on June 19, 1925, Com- 
missioner Fenning had the clerk, Mr. Daniel Garges, draw up 
the order demoting Inspector Albert J. Headley from an in- 
spector to a captain, and ordering his $450 auto allowance taken 
from him, when Clerk Garges read this order for passage at 
the meeting of the commissioners that day it so shocked Com- 
missioner Rudolph that he put his hand up to his ear and said: 


Mr, Ruporrn. What was that, Dan? Just read that again, Dan. 
And Dan read it again. 


Then the following colloquy occurred: 


Mr. RUDOLPH. Colonel Fenning, you surely don't mean that? 

Mr. Pennine. Nothing but. 

Colonel BELL. Why, we don't even do that in the Army. When we 
don't like a man we transfer him. Can't we create a third district for 
him? 

Mr. FENNING. No; he is to go to No. 4 as a captain. 

WILL THIS CONGRESS STAND FOR IT? 


I do not believe that this Congress will stand for it. We must 
have Inspector Albert J. Headly restored. Why, do you know 
that Commissioner Fenning issued an order that all outside 
practice that could not go to the police surgeons must go to a 
young doctor practicing here who is waiting on a member of 
Fenning's family. And Commissioner Fenning has only recently 
appointed this young physician a police surgeon. And he is 
about to remove a very distinguished police surgeon because he 
would not recommend the retirement of two policemen whom 
Fenning wanted to remove, and whom he was not sure of a re- 
sult of their trial, to which they were entitled. 

Immediately after Frederick A. Fenning is put out of the 
commissioner's office Albert J. Headley should be restored as 
inspector. Congress must not permit this great injustice to 
stand. 


FENNING’S CRUEL TREATMENT OF SERGT. ROBERT E. LER 


You will remember his cruel treatment of Sergt. Robert E. 
Lee just a few days ago. Sergeant Lee is 6 feet 214 inches tall, 
weighs 225 pounds, is 55 years old, is a perfect giant, and for 
three years had not missed a day for sickness, yet by Commis- 
sioner Fenning was retired, notwithstanding all of his superior 
officers testified that he was a magnificent policeman and officer 
and performed perfect service at all times. And this officer, 
whose son was making an effort to graduate in George Wash- 
ington University, now suffers because of Fenning foolishness. 


TRIED TO BAN OVER-NIGHT PARKING 


It will be remembered that shortly after he went into office 
Commissioner Frederick A. Fenning gave notice that he would 
pass a regulation that would require all automobiles to be 
placed in garages at night. This would have required 22,000 
owners of automobiles in Washington either to pay exorbitant 
garage rentals or else sell their cars, and certain Congressmen 
had to stop him. It would be a most interesting study for 
some of you colleagues to investigate to what extent Frederick 
A. Fenning and his close friends are interested in the garage 
business here in the District. 

IS INTERESTED IN TOO MANY BUSINESSES IN WASHINGTON 


When I began to investigate I was surprised to find the num- 
ber of business enterprises in which Commissioner Frederick 
A. Fenning is personally interested. 


DIRECTOR OF THE LAW REPORTER PRINTING CO. 


Note the following: 
(The Law Reporter Printing Co., commércial printing, engraving, law 
stationery, office supplies) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2, 1926. 
Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, United States Capitol, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sin: Replying to your letter of the ist instant, I beg to say: 
1. Mr. Frederick A. Fenning is, and has been for many years, a 
director of the Law Reporter Printing Co. 
2. He has not ceased to be a director. 
Respectfully, 
CHAPIN Brown, 
President of the Law Reporter Printing Co, 
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FREDERICK A, FENNING HAS BEEN ON PAY ROLL OF WASHINGTON GAS 
LIGHT co. 
Note the following: 
Wasuinoton Gas Licut Co., 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1926. 
Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
United States House of Representatives, £ 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sie: I have yours of April 1 requesting that I answer 
four questions regarding Mr. Frederick A. Fenning. 

Question No. 1. Mr. Fenning has acted only as an agent for collect- 
ing delinquent accounts. 

No. 2. No. 

No. 3. 1919. 

No. 4. November 6, 1919. 

Very truly yours, 
Orp Preston, President. 
NO MAN CAN SERVE TWO MASTERS 

How may the people of Washington expect Mr. Fenning to 
do justice to them as their Public Utility Commissioner when 
he has been on the pay roll of one of the big utility com- 
panies of Washington? 

WAS A DIRECTOR OF THE WASHINGTON LOAN & TRUST CO, 
Note the following: 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN & Trust Co., 
~ Washington, D. C., April 2, 1926. 
Hon. Tuomas L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

My Drar Sm: Replying to your letter of April 1, making inquiry 
concerning Mr. Frederick A. Fenning, I have to advise: 

First. That Mr. Fenning is not now a director of The Washington 
Loan & Trust Co.; and, 

Second. That he was, on the Sth day of November, 1913, elected 
a director of the company, but tendered his resignation, which was 
accepted by the board, on the 8th of February, 1922. 

I trust that this will fully answer your inquiry. 

Very truly yours, 1 
Joux B. Laryer, President. 


COMMISSIONER FENNING IS NOW ATTORNEY FOR MEDICAL SOCIETY 

I was told just a few days ago by the president of the 
Medical Society of the District of Columbia that Commissioner 
Frederick A. Fenning is now their attorney. To find out what 
they pay him, I wrote the following letter to Dr. E. B. Conklin, 
secretary of said medical society, and he has refused to answer: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1926. 
Dr. C. B. CONKLIN, 
1801 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Docror CONKLIN: For use of our committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, will you kindly advise me the following: 
(1) How long bas Mr. Frederick A. Fenning been the attorney for 
your medical society? 
(2) Do you pay him a salary by the year? If so, how much? 
(3) If you don’t pay him an annual salary, please state just what 
remuneration you pay him. 
Thanking you for the above information, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Tuomas L. BLANTON. 


AND DR, WILLIAM A. WHITH AGAIN REFUSES TO ANSWER 


I am reliably informed that Dr. William A. White, some 
years ago, attempted to get a license so that he could practice 
here in Washington, and the local physicians objected, and re- 
fused it. I am also reliably informed that he and Mr. Fenning 
have been making property investments together, and to get the 
facts, I wrote Doctor White the following letter, and he has 
refused to answer: 

HOUSE or REPRESHNTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1926. 
Dr. WILLIAM A. WHITE, 
Superintendent St. Blizabeths, Washington, D. 0. 

My Deak Docron Waite: Will you please give me the following in- 
formation, for use before our Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to wit: 

(1) Did you ever make application to the Board of Medical Super- 
visors for a license to practice in the District of Columbia? If so, 
what excuse was given for not granting same? 

(2) Did you and Frederick A. Fenning ever invest jointly in real 
estate together? Do you now own property together? If not, when 
did you cease to so own it? 
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(3) Have you used your New York license during the past 20 years 
by doing any practice in New York? 

Please let me have the above information at your very earliest con- 
venience, and oblige, 


Very truly yours, 
THomas L. BLANTON. 


PROTECTS THE KING OF ALL BOOTLEGGERS 


Joe Kelly is a political boss of Baltimore. He is the king of 
all high-toned bootleggers. His main liquor business is con- 
ducted from Greenmount Avenue and Eager Street in Balti- 
more. He directs his ships from the Bahamas and his big 
trucks in every direction from Baltimore. For $1,000 fee he 
will guarantee the safe delivery of a 5-ton truck load of liquor 
into Washington. His trucks enter the District at an exact 
hour agreed upon. 

BARRAGE 

Spectacular raids on stills and small bootleggers selling corn 
whisky in competition make a good blind for pretended enforce- 
ment. I am reliably informed that during a certain period last 
year 10,000 cases of imported liquor came into Washington and 
was distributed without any disturbance and that not one 
single truck load of liquor has been captured. 

THE TROUBLE IS AT THE HEAD 

The Metropolitan police force is a splendid bunch of loyal 
men, but they can enforce only when directed to do so. You 
have probably noticed in the press lately that Major Hesse, 


superintendent of police, has complaiped that there are too 


many arrests, and he is now taking steps to reduce arrests. If 
he drinks liquor himself, he can not expect his men to enforce 
the law. Euch time, during my last three interviews with 
Major Hesse, I have smelled liquor on his breath. Having had 
complaints about it, I went to him and had a heart-to-heart 
talk and urged him to let it alone, as his use of it would 
demoralize every man on his police force. He promised me he 
would, but he has not stopped it. There is entirely too much 
liquor dispensed every day around the District Building. 
Major Hesse was not an experienced policeman. He was a 
police clerk. Commissioner Fenning must have had some 
special reason for making him superintendent over the heads of 
many, many, deserving, experienced policemen of years of 


training. 
PROTECTION TO HOTELS AND TAXICABS 


The monopoly that hotels, the Union Station, and taxicabs 
have here is a disgrace to Washington. I want my colleagues to 
check up the holdings of the “big six” and their friends on 
hotel holdings. 

I am reliably informed that the Red Star Line has paid to 
the Willard Hotel $15,000 this year for desk space to sell sight- 
seeing tickets in the hotel and load them there, and that it has 
paid to the Capitol Park Hotel, owned by the same interests— 
centering in the Second National Bank—$3,500 for this privi- 
lege. The Continental Hotel is owned by the “ big boss” and 
others closely associated. No one can get into the Union Station 
except in the third passageway, because the White & Black 
Taxi Co. has bought the privilege from the railroads. And since 
the House passed my amendment to stop this these hotel mag- 
nates have appeared before the Senate committee and urged 
that it be stricken from the bill. 

POLITICS MUST NOT CONTROL 7 

We must keep politics out of this question. Too many ex- 
service men are involved. It is true that when Frederick A. 
Fenning was appointed Commissioner he was then secretary of 
the local Republican organization here in Washington. And it 
is true that Hon. Edward F. Colladay, national Republican com- 
mitteeman of the District of Columbia, is backing Mr. Fenning 
and trying to protect him. 

MY RESOLUTION STILL PENDING 

My resolution for the appointment of a joint committee, five 
Senators and five Congressmen, to investigate this whole situa- 
tion here concerning treatment of our veterans of the various 
wars, has been held in the Committee on Rules since March 23, 
1926. I trust that this committee will now report it out 
promptly. 

I DO NOT BELIEVE PRESS REPORTS ABOUT PRESIDENT 

In the Washington Star for March 27, 1926, appeared the 
following: 

The White House has let it be known officially that the President had 
no objection to Frederick A. Fenning continuing his legal work when 
he appointed the latter to the Board of District Commissioners. 

IGNORES PART OF QUERY 

The President's attitude was made known at the biweekly conference 
of the President and the newspaper correspondents at the White House 
late yesterday afternoon in answer to a question as to the President's 
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attitude toward the fight being made on Commissioner Fenning by sev- 
eral Members of the House, and if he knew of the nature of Mr. Fen- 
ning's law practice and approved his continuing it. 

In making this known officially at the White House the President's 


spokesman pointed out that President Coolidge had no personal objec- 
tion to Mr. Fenning continuing his private work. 


SPOKESMAN IS CANDID 

While the President’s spokesman answered candidly, he did not go 
into any great detail. He therefore omitted stating specifically whether 
the exact nature of Mr. Fenning's law work was divulged during their 
conference at the White House. The President's spokesman did state, 
however, that the President could not at this time definitely recall all 
the details and could not at this late date repeat the exact conversa- 
tion. However, there was no ancertainty in the mind of the President 
about agreeing to Mr. Fenning continuing his outside work. 


I do not believe the President of the United States authorized 
the above statement. I do not believe that such will be the 
attitude of the steering committee of the Republican Party on. 
this floor and in this Congress. I do not believe that such reso- 
lution of inquiry will be blocked. 

FREDERICK A. FENNING HAS VIOLATED THE LAW 


Commissioner Fenning is appointed to his office by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Such appointment is “by and with 
the consent of the Senate,” and has to be confirmed by the 
Senate of the United States. This Government pays part of 
his salary. The District of Columbia is the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Section 5498, page 1065, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States provides: : 


Every officer of the United States, or person holding any place of 
trust or profit, or discharging any official function under, or in con- 
nection with, any executive department of the Government of the 
United States, or under the Senate or House of Representatives of 
the United States, who acts as an agent or attorney for prosecuting 
any claim against the Unitéd States, or in any manner, or by any 
means, otherwise than in discharge gf his proper official duties, aids 
or assists in the prosecution or support of any such claim, or receives 
any gratuity or any share of or interest in any claim from any claim- 
ant against the United States, with intent to aid or assist, or in con- 
sideration of having aided or assisted, in the prosecution of such 
claim, shall pay a fine of not more than $5,000 or suffer imprisonment 
of not more than one year, or both. 


He has certainly violated the above law. And he has cer- 
tainly violated the law which prevents a lawyer from soliciting 
law business and working up law cases for clients whose busi- 


ness he solicits. 
I DEFY THE WHOLE GANG 


I have received due notice that if I pressed this matter I 
would be ruined. I have fought bigger institutions than Fred- 
erick A. Fenning and Dr. William A. White, If they can ruin 
me, then let me be ruined. I am fully conscious of the power 
and influence of Frederick A. Fenning. 

NO ONE SHALL EXPLOIT WORLD WAR VETERANS 


St. Elizabeths Hospital is a Federal institution maintained 
here by the Government of the United States to house nnd 
eare for mental defectives. It is an insane asylum. For the 
present fiscal year Congress has appropriated and given it 
$1,023,000 out of the United States Treasury. In addition to 
this, in the District appropriation bill for the present fiscal 
year Congress appropriated and turned over to the Board of 
Charities $900,000 to spend in St. Elizabeths Hospital for the 
indigent insane of the District, and in the deficiency bill Con- 
gress gave to the Board of Charities for said purpose an 
additional sum of $260,000, making $1,160,000 given to said 
Board of Charities for the present fiscal year to care for in- 
digent insane in St. Elizabeths Hospital, and for the next 
fiscal year Congress has already appropriated $1,000,000 for 
said Board of Charities to spend in St. Elizabeths Hospital 
for said indigent insane of the District. And for the next fiscal 
year Congress has already appropriated for St. Elizabeths 
Hospital $924,000 out of the United States Treasury. 

GALLINGER MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL 


It is the practice here in the District, when police authori- 
ties first take into their custody any person alleged to be of 
unsound mind, to send them to Gallinger Hospital for ob- 
servation, from whence sooner or later they are sent to St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, under what is known as a certificate, for 
30 days. 

It is interesting to note that in the recent District appro- 
priation bill for the next fiscal year the sum of $637,550 is 
carried for Gallinger Hospital. 

ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT MALICE 

In making this investigation and urging the removal of 

Frederick A. Fenning, Dr. William A. White, and William 
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Wolff Smith, I am actuated by no malice whatever. I am sim- 
ply doing my duty to the veterans of all wars who have been 
denied their rights because of the wrongful acts of these three 
men, And we must remember that the Navy has a regulation 
which must be changed. 

HOW THE NAVY HANDLES IT 


Walter E. B——— from Blair County, Pa., has been incar- 
cerated in St. Elizabeths since November, 1924. In order that 
his mother might handle his money and property, and save the 
fees paid here to an outsider, she took out guardianship pro- 
ceedings in the boy’s home jurisdiction in Blair County, Pa., 
where in accordance with law she was appointed by her pro- 
bate court as the guardian for the person and estate of her 
son, and as such guardian, she was duly authorized to receive 
any and all sums of money due him either by the Government 
or by individuals. And she duly filed evidence of such au- 
thority with the Navy Department here in Washington, and 
requested that monthly payments due her son should be paid 
to her as his legal guardian. 

BUT THE NAVY WOULD NOT RECOGNIZE SUCH GUARDIANSHIP 


Note the following letter to our colleague from Pennsylvania: 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, D. O., March 19, 1926. 
Hon. J. BANKS KURTZ, 


House of Representatives, 
My Dran CONGRESSMAN Kurtz: In re the case of Walter Edward 
„CG (PA) F-g-e, the records of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts show that a transcript of the decree of the Court of Common 
Pleas, Blair County, Pa., dated March 2, 1925, appointing Mrs. Annie 
the guardian of Walter E. + was received on March 8, 


1926. 

Information obtained from St. Elizabeths Hospital revealed that 
Walter E. has been a patient in that institution continuously 
since November 26, 1924. 

Under the rulings of the Judge Advocate General of the Navy, it is 
necessary that the guardian of incompetent members of the Fleet Naval 
Reserve be appointed by a court haying jurisdiction over the person of 
the incompetent before the appointment can be recognized by the Navy 
Department and checks forwarded to the guardian. 

* . s * $ s * 
Yours sincerely, 


CHARLES Morris, 
Paymaster General of the Navy. 


Thus we see that the Judge Advocate General of the Navy 
requires that concerning a boy who liyes in Blair County, Pa., 
whose family all live there, because the boy is incarcerated 
nere in St. Elizabeths, guardianship proceedings be taken out 
here, thus playing right into the hands of these professional 
guardians who make their living off of such wards of this 
Government, 

His mother preferred that his compensation each month be 
paid to her rather than to one of these professional Washington 
guardians, 

MUST CALL A SPADE A SPADE 

The time has come when we must call a spade a spade. 
I have done that in this discussion. On matters of this impor- 
tance to all the people of the United States these abuses have 
continued because there have been too many soft pedals and 
too many whitewashes. 

CONCLUSION 

I have now done my duty. It is up to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Senate, and the President to do their duty. 
I have worked hard after hours for a number of weeks as- 
sembling these facts. It has all been work extra to our regular 
duties in our office and on the floor of this House. All of my 
colleagues know that I am on the floor all of the time when 
the House is in session. And my office work is fully as great 
as that of any colleague. But I felt that it was my duty to 
make this investigation and to place these facts before the 
Congress. I have confidence in the President of the United 
States. I have confidence in this Congress, though I must con- 
fess that my faith has been sorely tried on a few occasions. 
And I believe that the President of the United States will 
promptly remove from office Frederick A. Fenning as com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, Dr. William A. White 
as Superintendent of St. Elizabeths, and “Poker Bill Smith” 
as general counsel of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this is a very important mat- 
ter. I wonder if the steering committee will not allow me 20 
minutes additional. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that I may be allowed to proceed for 20 minutes more. This is 
a very important matter. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for 20 minutes more. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Reserying the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I would like to have coupled with that 
unanimous consent a request that I may be allowed 20 minutes 
in which to make some remarks at the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Texas to discuss the guardianship 
of the wards of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object, 
and ask that I may have 10 minutes to enjoy the same privilege. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the requests be 
put separately. No; I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
allowed to proceed for 20 minutes, and that the gentleman from 
South Dakota may proceed for 20 minutes as requested, and 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Kryprep] be given 
10 minutes in accordance with his request. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I regret to do so very much, but 
I must object, if others are added beyond the two gentlemen 
first mentioned, 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to tell you about a very important 
case, where two poor women who were sane were kept in St. 
Elizabeths for two years and four months. 

Mr. TILSON. I shall have to object, Mr. Speaker, to the 
request in this form. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Texas may be allowed 
to proceed for 15 minutes, and that I may be allowed to follow 
him for 15 minutes to discuss the general subject of the treat- 
ment of the incompetent wards of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Texas may pro- 
ceed for 15 minutes, and that he himself may proceed for 15 
minutes following. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. I have no objection to this request. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
in connection with the remarks of the gentleman from 
Texas 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from New York will with- 
hold his objection, my friend from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] will 
give the gentleman 15 minutes later on to-day. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman from Georgia have it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. He promised it to me, and I promise 
to give it to you. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Dakota? 

Mr. KINDRED. I will have to object. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It is not in order under the rules, 
the Committee on Rules says. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
proceed for 10 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TILSON. I must object, unless the gentleman from 
South Dakota is included. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw my ob- 
jection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for five minutes, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I renew the request that the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Jonson] made. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ktyprep] has withdrawn his objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will again put the request of 
the gentleman from South Dakota, asking unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Texas be allowed to proceed for 10 
additional minutes and that the gentleman from South Dakota 
himself may follow for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object unless somebody 
else does. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I have in my pocket a letter 
from a prominent member of the American Legion here, who 
is an employee of a department, who told me that an effort 
would be made here on the floor to prevent my speech from 
being delivered, and stating that there would be members of 
the American Legion in the gallery who would resent it here- 
after, if somebody blocked me. [Applause.] I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. Speaker, to proceed for two minutes more. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. All right. I will get a chance to put the 


facts before the country. They will go into the RECORD any- | 


way under my leave to print. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Texas may have 12 
minutes in which to finish his remarks, at the conclusion of 
which I shall be allowed 12 minutes in which to discuss the 
general subject of the treatment of incompetent ex-service men 
and their guardians under the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. KINDRED. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not yet put the request, so 
that objection is not yet in order. The gentleman from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Texas 
be allowed 12 minutes in which to finish his remarks, at the 
conclusion of which the gentleman from South Dakota shall 
have 12 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, if we are going to have an investigation of the acts 
of Mr. Fenning and of the officials of St. Elizabeths Hospital 
and the Veterans’ Bureau and various other agencies that have 
been drawn into this controversy, we should have those offi- 
cials present and respond to questions put to them. I do not 
think it is fair for a Member to stand on the floor of this 
House and make serious charges against the humblest citi- 
zen without an opportunity on the part of the accused to 
reply and present a defense if he has one. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE | 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had disagreed to the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2465) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to regulate foreign commerce by prohibit- 
ing the admission into the United States of certain adulterated 
grain and seeds unfit for seeding purposes,” approved August 
24, 1912, as amended, and for other purposes, had requested 
a conference with the House ou the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Goopine, Mr. McNary, 
and Mr. Sait as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (II. R. 9795) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State and Justice and for the 
judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Jones of Washing- 
ton, Mr. Smoot, Mr. BORAH, Mr. OVERMAN, and Mr. Harris as 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


Senate bill of the following title was taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to its appropriate committee, as indicated 
below: 

8. 2111. An act, for the relief of Levin P. Kelly; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


AIRCRAFT IN THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged report 
from the Committee on Rules on House Resolution 199. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up 
a privileged report from the Committee on Rules on House 
Resolution 199. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 199 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 9690, “A bill to authorize the construction and pro- 
eurement of aircraft and aircraft equipment in the Navy and Marine 
Corps, and to adjust and define the status of the operating personnel 
in connection therewith.” After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed four hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Naval Affairs Committee, said bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute’ rule. At the conclusion of such 


consideration the committee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage, 
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APPORTIONMENT UNDER THE FOURTEENTH CENSUS 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
California rise? 

Mr. BARBOUR, To present a privileged question under the 
Constitution of the United States, and as such privileged ques- 
tion I offer the motion, which I have sent to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California offers a 
motion, which he asserts is of high constitutional privilege. 
The Clerk will report the motion offered by the gentleman from 
California. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. BARBOUR moves to discharge the Committee on the Census from 
consideration of House bill 111, a bill for the apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress amongst the several States under the Fourteenth 
Census, and that the House proceed to the immediate consideration 
thereof. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order against 
that motion, which I send to the Clerk's desk to be read. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York makes a 
point of order against the motion made by the gentleman from 
California, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the motion 
presented by the gentleman from California is not in order, because 
the consideration of the bill does not present a question of constitu- 
tional privilege, the rules prescribing the order of business to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, Speaker, I desire to make an addi- 
tional point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York, I think, is 
entitied to recognition first. Does the gentleman from New 
York desire to be heard? : 

Mr. SNELL. I desire to be heard on the point of order, Mr. 
Speuker. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, I call attention 
to the fact that the gentleman from Alabama was not seeking 
recognition except to make an additional point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand the gentle- 
man from Alabama. The gentleman from Alabama will state 
his point of order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I make the additional point 
of order that there is no such procedure under the rules of 
the House as that presented by the motion of the gentle- 
man from California. He is presenting a motion for the dis- 
charge of a standing committee of the House from the consid- 
eration of a pending bill. The only procedure for the discharge 
of a committee under the present rules of the House is under 
subsection 4 of Rule XX VII, which provides: 


A Member may present to the Clerk a motion in writing to instruct 
a committee to report within 15 days— 


And so forth. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would be inclined to think that 
that point is covered in the point of order made by the geutle- 
man from New York, which is very broad and refers to all rules 
of the House. But the Chair will state the gentleman’s point 
of order. The gentleman from Alabama makes the further 
point of order that the motion to discharge is not in order. The 
Chair will hear the gentleman from New York on his point of 
order, 

Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I maintain, in the first place, that 


there is no mandatory provision in the Constitution itself Which 


proyides for immediate apportionment; and, furthermore, if we 
did grant that there was such provision, that there is no manda- 
tory provision in the Constitution which provides that it shall 
be done contrary to the rules and procedure of the House. 

I appreciate the position the Speaker is in in regard to this 
proposition, I know there is a long line of precedents that 
have ruled against the position I am taking at this time in 
regard to the constitutional privilege raised by the gentleman 
from California. Practically all of these decisions have been 
based upon the decision that was made by Speaker Keifer in 
the Forty-seventh Congress. 

In looking over these decisions very carefully I find that 
practically every Speaker has fortified the position he took on 
this subject by simply stating that if this were a de novo propo- 
sition, and if it came to him without any other precedent, he 
would rule differently than he was obliged to if he followed 
precedent. In other words, not one of the Speakers who fol- 
lowed Speaker Keifer’s decision has really believed that that 
T 45 proper position to take from the absolute logie of the 

tuation. 


— 
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I want to call the attention of the House to the Keifer de- the House may do that under its own rules is just as important 
cision. In the first place, he starts off with a most sweeping as any other section of the Constitution. 


and general statement that very few of us are in entire accord 
with at the present time. 
He said: 


The Chair will state briefly that it is of opinion that the rules of 
the House are always subject to any constitutional provision that may 
be found. 


And I desire to specially call the attention of the Speaker to 
a decision I have found that was made by Mr. Speaker Cannon 
that bears directly on this ruling and should have an important 
bearing on what we do here to-day. At that time it was 
attempted to bring up an apportionment bill of this kind on 
Calendar Wednesday. Speaker Cannon ruled that that was a 
matter of the highest constitutional privilege and it was in 
order. An appeal was taken from the floor from the decision 
of the Speaker, and when he submitted that proposition to 
the House—the court of highest and last resort in regard to our 
rules and precedents—the House itself decided against it. In 
other words, they decided that the rule that protected Cal- 
eudar Wednesday was higher than the constitutional privilege 
or the intended constitutional privilege as presented by an 
apportionment bill at that time. 

It seems to me this is the one direct ruling that corresponds 
with the case we have in hand at the present time in regard 
to the first general statement laid down by Speaker Keifer 
that any constitutional matter is higher and of more impor- 
tance and supersedes the rules of the House. The question was 
submitted to the court of last resort, and the House itself de- 
cided against that position. 

The second general statement made by Speaker Kelfer at 
that time in considering the question of the Constitution was: 


The state of the census; the fact that this Congress alone must act, 
and that apportionment under the last census can not go over to the 
next Congress; the necessary legislation that must take place in the 
different States at an early time, must all be taken into account. 


The situation that was presented to him at that time was a 
little different from the one we have at the present time. He 
said it was absolutely imperative it should not go over even 
one Congress. If the position he took was applicable at all, it 
was applicable to the Sixty-seventh Congress, and not to the 
Sixty-ninth Congress. We have already gone over to the third 
Congress, so that the general statement laid down in the second 
part of his decision is not at all applicable to the position at 
the present time. And even if it was applicable, I do not agree 

with him, for in referring to the Constitution itself and to the 
special sections that Speaker Keifer referred to at that time I 
do not find any place where it specifically states that there 
must be an apportionment, 

Section 2 of Article I of the Constitution provides: 


The actual enumeration shall be made within three years after the 
first meeting of the Congress of the United States and within every 
subsequent term of 10 years, 


It lays down a mandate in regard to the enumeration, but it 
does not say anything there with regard to the apportionment, 
and there is a vast difference between the two propositions, and 
the only question at issue here is one of apportionment. 

In section 2 of Article XIV, the only other place where I find 
any definite mandate in regard to this matter, the Constitution 
states: 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of per- 
sons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 


In neither one of these cases is there any definite mandate 
in regard to an apportionment, and I maintain that you can not 
find in the entire Constitution a single thing that makes it a 
mandate. 

Speaking further on this one proposition, in studying the 
Constitution we find that where they at that time had in mind 
that we should act definitely on some specific proposition, 
where they did not want to leave the House free to act in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the House, it is specifically stated 
in the Constitution. For instance, the Constitution provides 
for a quorum, a yea-and-nay vote, for the meeting of Congress 
once each year, and several other important matters. Those 
are definitely prescribed in the Constitution itself, and then it 
goes on further to say that each House may adopt its own rules 
of procedure. I maintain that as long as there is no definite 
mandate for this apportionment, if we feel it is necessary to 
make one, there is absolutely nothing in the Constitution that 
prohibits it being made in accordance with the rules and pro- 
cedure of the House, and that the section which provides that 


The most comprehensive and careful ruling we have had on 
this whole proposition was made by Speaker Gnrr when the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] raised a con- 
stitutional question of privilege, and I will only call attention 
to a few of the principal statements made by the Speaker at 
that time, which are in entire harmony with the position I am 
taking at this time: 


The Chair thinks that if this question were brought up as an original 
question, and there were no precedents upon it, every Member of the 
House would at once say, “ Why, of course this can not be admitted as 
privileged,” because it would give the right to any Member of the 
House at any time to bring forward a resolution affecting some constitu- 
tional provision and to claim that his individual resolution can at once 
set aside all the regular business of the House, and must be considered 
by the House in preference to anything else. That puts it above the 
rules of the House and allows one man, and one after another if fill- 
bustering is desired, to bring before the House a question that he has 
in advance prepared, and insist that his individual will and preference 
shall change the regular order which the House itself has established 
just because a clause of the Constitution is affected. So the Chair 
thinks that If this were a matter of first impression there would be no 
question about it. The Chair at any rate would have no question 
about it. 


He goes on further to state: 


It seems to the Chair that where the Constitution orders the House 
to do a thing, the Constitution still gives the House the right to make 
its own rules and do it at such time and in such manner as it may 
choose, and it is a strained construction, it seems to the Chair, to say, 
that because the Constitution gives a mandate that a thing shall be 
done, it therefore follows that any Member can insist that it shall be 
brought up at some particular time and in the particular way which 
he chooses. 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I maintain that even if it is a man- 
date there is absolutely nothing in the Constitution itself that 
directs that we should do it in any other way except a normal 
way and in accordance with the rules of procedure of the 
House. Further from the statements that have been made by 
each Speaker who has ruled on this proposition that if It came 
up de novo, he would rule differently, leads me to honestly be- 
lieve that the first decision was an erroneous one, and we should 
no longer be ruled by precedent, but meet the issue squarely at 
this time, and do what we believe to be right and for the best 
interest of logical parliamentary procedure in the future. 

There is one other matter I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Speaker, At the time the original decision was 
made the question of privilege was not as important as it is at 
the present time, because at that time there was ample oppor- 
tunity to consider practically all the propositions that were 
brought before the House, and I think it is reasonably fair to 
consider at least that the decision of Speaker Keifer at that 
time, which, as I stated before, is a broad and general one, 
was not as carefully considered as some of the later decisions, 
because the question of privilege at the present time is much 
more important when we are in position to consider but a 
small part of the large amount of legislation that is before the 
House. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I believe the point of order is 
well taken and the motion of the gentleman from California 
Mr. Barpour] should not prevail in opposition to the regular 
rules and procedure of the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman now permit a 
question? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understand that all the precedents 
to which my friend has referred involved bills‘that had been 
reported to the House? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. There is only one precedent in- 
volving a measure not reported to the House, and that was in 
connection with a veto message of the President, In that case 
there could be no discretion in the committee, and the motion 
to discharge the committee was entertained by the House. In 
all the other instances they are cases of bills reported to the 
House and on the House Calendar. 

In that connection I would like to suggest as an argument of 
convenience and, perhaps, an argument that amounts to a 
reductio ad absurdum, that while the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia moves to discharge the committee from the consideration 
of one bill affecting this subject, there are a half dozen, I be- 
lieve, such bills pending before the committee. This shows 
that there is a variety of opinion as to how the constitutional 
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mandate, if it be a mandate, should be enforced. Now, the 
question arises whether, if the gentleman is right in submitting 
such a motion, the patrons of all other bills pending before 
the committee will not have an equal right to rise at once and 
submit a similar motion and bring before the House many bills 
that are not substantially or in details the same, although they 
relate to the same subject. 

Mr. SNELL. I think the gentleman is correct. If the gen- 
tleman’s motion prevails and later the House should refuse to 
consider this apportionment, there is nothing to prohibit the 
gentleman from bringing up the proposition to-morrow, on the 
ground that, perhaps, during the night the membership may 
have changed their minds, and so you could go on time after 
time and provide a way for a filibuster that would absolutely 
block and stop the regular work of the House. Or some other 
Member might present a constitutional privileged question. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That is not only true, but, perhaps, 
except in the Appropriations Committee, in nearly every com- 
mittee of the House there may be pending measures that in- 
volve directly or indirectly the execution of some of the powers 
enumerated in the Constitution. 

Mr. SNELL. Absolutely; and one of them is the resolution 
presented by the Rules Committee under the rules of the House 
as provided in the Constitution itself. Therefore, Mr, Speaker, 
I am firmly convinced that in the interest of orderly procedure, 
and of the House itself, the point of order should be sustained. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the argument of the gentleman from New 
York as to the proposition immediately before the House, 
whether the privileged report of the Committee on Rules takes 
precedence of the motion that I have submitted. That question 
is disposed of, it seems to me, by section 723 of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives in the notes, wherein it states: 


The matters reported under the provisions of this rule are denomi- 
nated “ privileged reports” or “ privileged questions,” and since the 
privilege relates merely to the order of business under the rules, they 
must be distinguished from “questions of privilege” which relate to 
the safety or efficiency of the House itself, defined in Rule IX. There- 
fore questions of privilege” take precedence over these matters which 
are privileged under the rules, 


Now, the point raised by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Moore] that if the motion prevails another Member can rise in 
his place and on a question of constitutional privilege move to 
discharge the committee from consideration of another bill 
pending before the committee, to my mind, is absolutely un- 
founded and is not well taken. 

If the gentleman from Virginia had heard my motion, he 
would have understood the proposition. My motion calls for 
the immediate consideration of H. R. 111, and if this motion is 
ruled in order and is carried by a majority vote of the House, 
then the House has before it for immediate consideration H. R. 
111, and no other bill for apportionment of Representatives 
could be submitted. 2 

I want to say that if my motion is ruled in order I shall 
make another motion to postpone consideration of the bill for a 
full week, which is consideration of the bill at this time. 

Mr, CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As to the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Virginia that the privilege might be abused, it might be 
analogous to the situation as to the preservation of a quorum 
in the House, the constitutional right of each or any Member 
to insist upon a quorum. When it becomes apparent to the 
Speaker that the purpose is not to maintain a quorum, but for 
the purpose of a filibuster, the demand is denied. If this privi- 
lege should be found to be subject to abuse as a method of 
filibuster, then it might also properly be denied. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I think the gentleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the Constitution is mandatory so 
that the Congress ever since the opening of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, ever since the census of 1920, has been derelict in 
5 of its duty and the gentleman has the right to 

voke the constitutional privilege, should not the gentleman 
have that right every single day? 

Mr. BARBOUR. And every single minute. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That shows the reduetio ad absurdum 
of the gentleman’s position, does it not, since the House could 
not do any other business? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will state that we have a right to bring 
this up as a constitutional privilege. Is there any reductio ad 
absurdum in that? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If you can do it to-day you can do it 
every day. 
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Mr, BARBOUR. Does the Constitution of the United States 
mean anything to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Oh, yes; but it does not mean to me 
what it does to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will convince the gentleman, if he is 
open-minded, that it is mandatory, and the gentleman will then 
realize where the reductio ad absurdum is in this matter. Mr. 
Speaker, the arguments so far made are predicated upon a con- 
dition precedent, as stated by the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
CHINDBLOM] and as stated by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SNELL], if“ the provisions of the Constitution are 
mandatory or “if” they are not mandatory. We have before 
us at this time rulings of former Speakers of this House. If 
there can be any doubt about the language of the Constitution 
itself that doubt is clarified by a well-defined line of rulings on 
this very question. 
cee CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

Mr. BARBOUR. Not now. Article I, section 2, of the Con- 
stitution reads as follows: 


Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union, according to 
their respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole number of free persons, including those bound to service for a 
term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
persons. 


That was the original provision in the Constitution, which 
testis pit following the Civil War, by the fourteenth amend- 

ent. 

Section 2 of Article I then goes on: 


The actual enumeration shall be made within three years after the 
first meeting of the Congress of the United States— ; 


The Speaker will note that the language is “shall be made 


and within every subsequent term of 10 years, in such manner as they 
shall by law direct. 


It then provides that the number of Representatives shall not 
exceed 1 for every 30,000 for the First Congress. 
Then, in Article XIV, second section, we find the language: 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons in 
each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I can not yield at this time. To my mind, 
Mr. Speaker, there is absolutely no doubt about the language 
of the Constitution. It is just as direct and just as specific | 
as the English language possibly can be; but if there is doubt, 
then that doubt, as I said a few moments ago, has been clari- ` 
fied by the ruling of practically every Speaker who has ruled 
upon this point. The decision of Speaker Keifer, which was 
referred to by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], 
rendered on February 7, 1882, when the question of the privi- 
leged status of an apportionment bill was before the House, 
reads as follows: 

The rules of the House are always subject to any constitutional 
provision that may be found. It may be true that under the rules, 
strictly speaking, this bill may not be in order. The Chair is, however, 
of opinion that the consideration of an apportionment bill by this 
Congress, fixing the representation in the next Congress under the last 
census, is one of high constitutional privilege. The duty of Congress 
to make an apportionment after each census is made imperative by the 
first clause of the second section of the fourteenth article of the 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States, which reads as 
follows : 

“Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States 
according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number 
of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 

“It is a fact, of which we must take notice, that this Congress 
must pass an apportionment bill, fixing the number of Representatives 
in the next Congress, or serious consequences must follow. The con- 
sideration of this question is analogous, perhaps, to no other question 
that is made imperative by the Constitution upon Congress. 

“In view, therefore, of the character and scope of this measure and 
its constitutional character, the Chair feels bound to hold that it is 
a question of high constitutional privilege, The Chair desires also to 
state in this connection that it is informed that this has been treated 
as a question of privilege at various times in the past history of con- 
gresslonal legislation.” 

I have quoted that language from the decision of Speaker 
Keifer, as found in the first volume of Hinds’ Precedents, 
section 308, in the note. 

On January 16, 1900, this same question was before the 
House and was ruled on by Speaker Henderson, who said: 
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The language of the Constitution is this— 

“The actual enumeration shall be made within three years after 
the first meeting of the Congress of the United States and within every 
subsequent term of 10 years, in such manner as they shall by law 
direct. 

“Now, taking the census is the basis of apportionment, and the 
spportionment follows. Both are absolutely and explicitly commanded 
by the Constitution.” 


That decision of Speaker Henderson was made January 16, 
1900, and is to be found in the §rst Hinds’, page 169, in the 
note. 

Speaker Reed has also ruled on this question. On December 
16, 1899, an apportionment bill was brought up in the House 
as a privileged question. A point of order was made that the 
bill was not privileged. Speaker Reed overruled the point of 
order on the ground that a bill making an apportionment is 
a privileged question, and, it being a constitutional duty im- 
posed upon Congress, the consideration of the bill was clearly 
a privileged question, 

There is no reasoning that will change the effect of those 
rulings. They have come down through a period of years. 
They are all in harmony with each other and follow a direct 
\ line under the plain language of the Constitution. 

K Are the provisions of the Constitution mandatory? That is 

\ from x “if” interjected into the argument by the gentleman 


from New York [Mr. Syecz], if not by the gentleman from 

| Ilinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM]. That question is settled in the 
same line of decisions, and I call attention again to the lan- 
guage of Speaker Keifer in the decision just read, where he 
says: 

The duty of Congress to make an apportionment after each census 
is made imperative by the first clause of the second section of the 
fourteenth article of the amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States. . 


That directly answers the question as to whether the pro- 
visions of the Constitution are mandatory, and in the same 
decision Speaker Keifer said: 


It is a fact of which we must take notice that this Congress must 
pass an apportionment bill, fixing the number of Representatives in 
the next Congress, or serious consequences must follow. 


The SPEAKER. Would the gentleman permit an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. Does not the present situation show that 
Speaker Keifer may have been wrong in his conclusion that 
\ “serious consequences may follow“? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The present situation is one where Congress 
has, in my opinion, absolutely failed to perform its constitu- 
tional duty in not having made an apportionment prior to the 
next succeeding election after the 1920 census, and having 
failed to do that at that time is no excuse for continuing to 
be derelict in our duty. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is not the object of the con- 
stitutional provision easily understood when we reflect that its 
purpose must have been to secure equality of representation 
on this floor, so that where there has been a great increase 
in the population in one district and no increase in the popula- 
tion of another district it shall not happen that one man may 
be here representing 218,000 people and another representing 
400,000 people? The Senate is not affected by a reapportion- 
ment, because the two Senators from each State represent all 
the people in the State, regardless of the number of the popula- 
tion; but each Member on this floor ought, under a just law, to 
represent as nearly as possible the same number of people. That 
is the object of that constitutional provision, and it seems to me, 
as it does to the gentleman from California, that it must be 
construed as mandatory to carry out the plain purpose of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman has referred to various decl- 
sions made by Speakers from time to time, but he has neg- 
lected to state that practically every one except one said that 
if the question came to him as a new proposition he would not 

\ rule that way. 
Ss Mr. BARBOUR. The question has been decided in the same 
* way by each Speaker, and the list of decisions follows along 
in a well-defined line, regardless of what the various opinions 
of successive Speakers might have been. In addition to what 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] said, Mr. Speaker, 
if this provision is not mandatory, if there is no way of com- 
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pelling a reapportionment of the House of Representatives, then 
the guarantee in the Constitution of equal representation in 
the House of Representatives is nullified. 

1 RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I can not yield now. 

The language of Speaker Henderson as to whether or not 
the provisions of the Constitution are mandatory is absolutely 
in line with the decision of Speaker Keifer and leaves no doubt 
about the question. Speaker Henderson, on January 16, 1900, 
Said: 

The language of the Constitution is this: The actual enumeration 
shall be made within three years after the first meeting of the Congress 
of the United States, and within every subsequent term of 10 years, 
in such manner as they shall by law direct.” Now, taking the census 
is the basis of apportionment, and the apportionment follows. Both 
are absolutely and explicitly commanded by the Constitution. 


Then I also cite the language of Speaker Reed, wherein he 
contends that the making of an apportionment is a constitu- 
tional duty imposed upon Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, this motion is made under the Constitution of 
the United States, not under the rules of the House, and it is 
made on the theory that the Constitution of the United States 
is superior to any rules that this House might make; and if 
that is not the correct theory, then this House of Representa- 
tives can pass here a rule or a set of rules that will abso- 
lutely nullify the Constitution of the United States. The Con- 
stitution itself declares—— 

550 CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Not now. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman announce 
when he is willing to yield? : 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will. 

The Constitution itself declares that the Constitution and 
such laws as are made in pursuance thereof shall be the 
supreme law of the land. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. But the Constitution does not 
say that in the year 1926 we must pass the bill H. R. 111. It 
is not a question of law but a question of fact. If the Speaker 
has no power of judicial notice, the presumption is that your 
bill is not a constitutional bill, since the committee will not 
report it, and there is no duty on the part of Congress to pass 
this particular bill. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The gentleman from New York falls into 
the same fallacy that the rest of them do, that the House is 
powerless, and that a committee of Congress is more powerful 
than the Constitution of the United States itself. 

As to the decision of Speaker Gitterr, which was referred to 
by the gentleman from New York, the dictum of that decision 
was not conclusive. The gentleman from New York, as I recall, 
did not go on and read the final decision that was rendered 
by Speaker GILLETT, but, after expressing his opinion as to the 
former decisions, Speaker GTurr followed by a ruling abso- 
lutely in line with the rulings made by previous Speakers, But 
this motion is even in harmony with the dictum of Speaker 
Gitett's ruling. Speaker GILLETT said: 


If there is a constitutional mandate, the House ought by its rules to 
provide for the proper enforcement of that mandate. If the question 
of the census and the question of apportionment were new questions, 
the Chair would rule that they are not questions of constitutional 
privilege. While, of course, it is necessary to obey the mandate of 
the Constitution and take a census every 10 years and make an ap- 
portionment, there is no reason why it should be done to-day or to- 
morrow. 


This committee has had this bill before it since the Sth day 
of December, and has done nothing with it. 
Speaker GILLETT further declared: 


It seems to the Chair that no one Member ought to have the right 
to determine when it should come in in preference to the regular rules 
of the House, but that the rules of the House, or a majority of the 
House, should decide it. 


That is exactly what my motion proposes to do; to submit this 
matter to the vote of the House, and if a majority of the House 
decides that it is proper to take this question up, then it will 
be taken up under the decision of the House. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Does the gentleman's bill increase the repre- 
sentation of any State? 
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Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. It fixes the membership of the House 
at the same number as at present. 

Mr. CONNERY, Granted, then, that the Speaker should rule 
the gentleman is in order, how does the gentleman fix that so 
it would come under section 2 of the fourteenth amendment, 
which provides: 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. 


If California is increased but Massachusetts is not and New 
York is not and their populations have increased, how is the 
gentleman's bill going to be constitutional under that article? 

Mr. BARBOUR. My bill is brought in under the census of 
1920, the only census we have had to go on, and which we 
should have acted on years ago. 

Mr. CONNERY. Under the census of 1920 does the gentleman 
give each State the representation to which it is entitled? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Absolutely; on the basis of a membership 
of 435. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman contends that sec- 
tion 2 of Article XIV, which provides— 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of per- 
sons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed— 


is mandatory? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; I do. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Then the gentleman refers back 
to that other section of the Constitution which provides that 
the enumeration shall be made within three years after the 
first Congress and within eyery subsequent term of 10 years. 
If the gentleman is strictly technical, would not that mandate 
be complied with if this Congress performs that act any time 
between now and 1931? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No. I will say to the gentleman that under 
the ruling of one of the Speakers of the House it is held— 
and one ruling explicitly states—that this mandatory duty is 
imposed on the Congress to pass an apportionment bill before 
the next succeeding election after the taking of a census, and I 
am relying on all of those rulings. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, That would certainly mean any 
time before the next census? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; before the next succeeding election. 
Either I did not make myself plain about that or the gentleman 
did not understand me. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. All right; the gentleman has an- 
swered that. Let me ask the gentleman this: This duty to 
apportion is laid upon the Congress by the Constitution, is it not? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Absolutely. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But the Constitution also pro- 
vides that the Congress shall have the power to make its own 
rules of procedure? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Having that right, is not this 
duty we have to perform like every other duty, subject to our 
rules of procedure, unless those rules absolutely violate some 
particular clause of the Constitution? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No. I think the gentleman's proposition 
would lead us to the conclusion that the rules we might adopt 
here are superior to the express provisions of the Constitution 
itself. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Now, the question of the election 
of Members has been suggested to me very sagely by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppieston]. The election and 
qualification of the Members of this House is of the highest 
privilege, is it not? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, You have an election contest 
pending before some committee, and that committee has not 
solved it and it has not made any report. Under the gentle- 
man’s doctrine any Member could rise upon this floor on every 
day of the session and introduce a motion to discharge the 
committee from further consideration of that election contest 
and bring it up on the floor of this House, could he not? 

Mr. BARBOUR. If it is a constitutional question, he could. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am asking the gentleman. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I am not going to assume the gentleman's 
premise, but if it is a privileged question under the Constitu- 
tion he could do it. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It is a privileged question under 


5. Constitution, because it affects the membership of this 
ouse, 
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Mr. BARBOUR. And if I remember correctly, there was one 
ruling under which that was done, and an election committee 
was discharged from the further consideration of the case. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Will the gentleman yield in connection 
with a question asked by the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understood the gentleman from Call- 
fornia to state, in reply to an interrogatory by the gentleman 
from Texas, that he was basing his conclusion upon the deci- 
sions of Speakers of the House that it is a question of privilege. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The language of the Constitution itself 
and the rulings of Speakers of the House. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the gentleman assert the position 
here that by the strict language of the Constitution itself 
there is a mandate to apportion every 10 years? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I did not quite hear the gentleman’s 
question, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the gentleman take the position 
that the language of the Constitution itself, by a strict inter- 
ee requires that Congress shall apportion every 10 
years 

Mr. BARBOUR. I do; yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Will the gentleman kindly point out the ; 
specific language of the Constitution which justifies that 
position? f 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will read it: 

The actual enumeration shall be made within three years after the 
first meeting of the Congress of the United States and within every 
subsequent term of 10 years, in such manner as they shall by law 
direct, 


Be BANKHEAD. That relates exclusively to the enumer- 
ation. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I concede that might be a mandatory 


provision, but where is the provision that makes it mandatory, 
after the enumeration has been made, that we shall apportion 
the membership of Congress. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The following language: That the repre- 
sentation in the House of Representatives shall be based upon 
the population of the various States. Now, if that does not 
follow, then the constitutional provisions relative to equal rep- 
resentation on the floor of this House are absolutely meaning- 
less. It must follow, and the Speakers I have cited here have 
decided it does follow. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. It seems to me it follows that when you do 
make that apportionment it must be in accordance with the 
last census, but I can not read anywhere in the provisions of. 
the Constitution where it provides that the apportionment 
itself is a mandatory proposition. And, further, I would like 
to ask the gentleman to show me anywhere in the Constitu- 
tion—granted it is mandatory—where it provides that it must 
be done otherwise than in accordance with the rules and 
procedure of the House. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will state to the gentleman on the last 
proposition that if this motion is held to be in order and the 
House decides to consider the bill, I presume it will cousider 
the bill under the rules of the House. 

Mr. SNELL. But, the gentleman is in opposition to the actual 
rules of the House. If the gentleman's motion prevails and it 
is ruled it must be taken up at once, the gentleman puts his 
attitude above the decision of the majority of the Members of 
the House. 

Mr. BARBOUR. No. 

Mr. SNELL. Absolutely. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I put the Constitution of the United States 
above the rules of the House, 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BARBOUR. Yes, 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Let me ask the gentleman this: 
When the Constitution says that the basis of representation in 
the House of Representatives shall be based upon population is 
that a mere temporary thing or is it something that endures 
for all time? Does the gentleman believe that the Constitution 
was intended to run along indefinitely, or does the gentleman 
conceive it possible that it was just a temporary idea, which 
was to be exhausted after the first census? Then let me ask 
the gentleman, if this is a trust imposed upon Congress and it 
is mandatory, in accordance with the decisions of three Speak- 
ers of this House, is it not the definite and positive duty of the 
ice the time, every day and every hour, to follow that 
mandate 
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Mr. BARBOUR. It seems to me that that is the only posi- 
tion that can logically be taken in this matter. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman says that if he is now 
permitted to present the resolution which he has offered, we 
will then proceed under the rules. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It will then be considered under the rules 
of the House. I presume this. I am not making the rule, but 
I presume that is what follows. : 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, The gentleman is satisfied with that kind 
of procedure? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I would not say I am satisfied, but I am 
presuming the Speaker will outline the method of procedure. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Suppose after the Speaker of the House 
has held the gentleman’s motion in order we then proceed to 
consider this bill under the rules of the House and the House 
then determines to refer the bill back to the Committee on the 
Census, how would the gentleman be any better off than he is 
now? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is not a question of whether I will be 
any better off personally. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then would the Constitution haye been 
satisfied? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is a question of consideration. If 
referring the bill back to the committee is consideration, the 


House would have the right to do it, 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then, I will ask the gentleman, did not 
the House provide for the consideration of this matter when it 
adopted the rules at the very opening of this session? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; it did not. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. By appointing the Committee on the 
Census? 

Mr. BARBOUR. If the gentleman will read that rule, he will 
find it did not. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The House appointed a committee to 
consider this matter, and there is a method provided by which 
the gentleman can proceed under the rules of the House to get 
the committee discharged. Has not the House provided all 
the necessary procedure by which the gentleman may proceed 
to get consideration of his bill? 

Mr. BARBOUR, Section 884-A, to which the gentleman re- 
fers, the rule that was adopted, I believe, on the first or second 
day of this session, provides for instructing the committee; 
filing a petition to be signed by a majority of the Members of 
the House to instruct the committee to report a bill; not to 
discharge it, but to instruct it to report a bill. The Committee 
on the Census has acted on this matter—at least, it has refused 
to report out any bill—but the rule we adopted for instructing 
a committee does not supersede the plain provisions of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But the gentleman has not exhausted 
his remedy by seeking to instruct the committee. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I will say to my friend that if he will go 
before that committee and try to get a bill out, I am sure he 
will be exhausted before he gets it out. [Laughter and ap- 

lause. } 

5 Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is an argumentum ad hominem. 
The gentleman may be exhausted, but the remedy is not ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I decline to enter into any argument with 
the gentleman other than in the English language. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. s 

Mr. LUCE. To buttress the position of the gentleman from 
California, I desire to call to the attention of the Chair the 
pledge given to the people of this country by the writers of the 
Federalist, in response to whose arguments, which were yery 
persuasive, the very adoption of this Constitution was se- 
cured; and I would call your attention, Mr. Speaker, to the 
fact that No. 58 of the Federalist is largely deyoted to this 
very subject, and that in one paragraph it is either Alexander 
Hamilton or James Madison who is pledging the faith of those 
who wrote the Constitution. One of these gentlemen contrasts 
the course of the various States with that which was promised 
to them by the Constitution. 

Speaking of the Constitution as laid before the people for 
adoption, he said the unequivocal objects of these regulations 
are first to readjust from time to time the apportionment of 
Representatives to the number of inhabitants, and so forth; 
secondly—mind you, he says this is the unequivocal object of 
these regulations—to augment the number of Representatives 
at the same periods, and he completes his contrast between the 
promise of the Constitution and the situation in the States by 
pointing out that the most effectual security—and I quote his 
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words—*in any of them is resolvable into a mere direc- 
tory provision.” Yet gentlemen now urge that the promise of 
a mandatory provision made by the men who wrote the Con- 
stitution shall be, to quote the language of the day, “ resolvable 
into a mere directory provision.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I was somewhat diverted from 
the line of discussion, but when the recent serles of questions 
was started I was discussing, as I recall, the decision of 
Speaker GILLETT, who, after discussing the preceding rulings of 
Speakers on this question, then said that he deemed it the 
proper course to pursue, or to use his own language: 


But these questions have been decided to be privileged by a series 
of decisions, and the Chair recognizes the importance of following 
precedents and obeying a well-established rule even if it is unreasonable 
that this may be a government of laws and not of men. 


This decision was rendered on May 6, 1921. Following that, 
on October 14, 1921, when Mr. Siegel, of New York, presented an 
apportionment bill and moved as a privileged question to go 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union to consider the bill, a point of order was made by Mr. 
BrAnTOoN that the motion was not privileged. Speaker GILLETT 
held that a motion to go into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
A bill presented a question of constitutional privi- 
lege. 

Mr. Speaker, I think I have said enough to convince any fair- 
minded man that this question is one of constitutional privi- 
lege, that the provisions of the Constitution are mandatory, 
and the question before this House to-day is simply this: 
Shall we abide by and follow the express mandate of the Con- 
stitution or shall we say to the country that we refuse to be 
sooi Ta the express mandate of the Constitution? [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if I had been of 
opinion that the provision of the Constitution with reference to ` 
apportionment was a mandatory provision, I should certainly 
have been unwilling to rest contented during this last Congress 
without some action being attempted. I say this not by way of 
criticism of any who entertain a different view, but merely ex- 
pressing my own conviction growing out of my conscientious 
regard for the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from California [Mr. BARBOUR], 
at the outset of his argument, directed attention to paragraph 
723 of the Manual, and quoted therefrom the following: 


The matters reported under the provisions of this rule are denomi- 
nated “ privileged reports” or “ privileged questions,” and since the 
privilege relates merely to the order of business under the rules, they 
must be distinguished from “questions of privilege” which relate to 
the safety or efficiency of the House itself defined in Rule IX. There- 
fore “ questions of privilege” take precedence over these matters which 
are privileged under the rules, 


I think it is a safe answer to that phase of the argument of 
the gentleman from California to say that the rules of this 
House define what constitute questions of privilege as distinct 
from privileged bills and resolutions, 

Now, Rule IX, adopted in 1880, says: 


Questions of privilege shall be, first, those affecting the rights of the 
House collectively, its safety, dignity, and integrity of its proceedings ; 
second, the right, reputation, and conduct of Members individually in 
their representative capacity only; and shall have precedence of all 
other questions except motions to adjourn. 


There is therefore defined in the rules themselves these ques- 
tions of privilege which have precedence under the rules; and 
so in considering this proposition we are remitted wholly to 
the constitutional grounds. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the Chair and all 
the Members, since the Chair has indicated that perhaps this 
may reach the House for decision, I call ‘attention for what- 
ever it may be worth to the fact that this measure is brought 
before the House by the gentleman from California in a manner 
which differs entirely from all the other propositions that have 
been brought before the House and which are quoted as 
precedents. 

I do not know how much it may be worth from a parlia- 
mentary standpoint, but I direct attention to the fact that 
all of these other bills, whether they relate to the taking’ 
of the census or whether they relate to apportionment—and I 
shall endeavor to present the distinction between the two 
later—come as reports from the committees and were upon 
the Calendar of the House. The gentleman from California 
presents this in the form of a motion to discharge the com- 
mittee, so that to that extent at least his case is not on all 
fours with the cases that have preceded and which are cited as 
precedents, 
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I do not bellevé that the provision in the first sentence of 
the clause quoted from the fourteenth amendment— 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of per- 
sons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed— 


is mandatory as to time of apportionment. 

I think a fair interpretation of that means that when the 
apportionment is made then that rule shall apply. 

I call attention to the fact, and I think gentlemen have con- 
fused two questions here—I think there is a distinction, and I 
shall try to make it clear a little later between the provision 
for the taking of the census and the provision for making the 
apportionment of Representatives. 

Let us look at the specific language requiring the taking 
of the census: 


The actual enumeration shall be made within three years after the 
first meeting of Congress and within every subsequent term of 10 
years in such a manner as they shall by law direct. 


There the time is fixed. It is made definite, certain, and 
specific as to when that shall be done. These men who so 
carefully builded the fabric upon which all of our institutions 
rest wrote this in the paragraph, and I am quoting from the 
original Constitution. They said: 


Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States, which may be included within this Union, according to 
their respective numbers, which shall be determined, ete. 


If it had been within the thought of those who originally 
constructed this Constitution or if it had been the intent and 
thought of those who with such care after so many months of 
study and struggle brought out the fourteenth amendment that 
it should be mandatory upon each Congress immediately follow- 
ing the census to fix the apportionment, is it not reasonable to 
suppose that they would have said so with the same distinct- 
ness and the same force as they defined the years in which the 
census should be taken? 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I will yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, 

Mr. LUCE. How does the gentleman meet the words of 
the men which I have read to him as set forth by them to 
persuade the people to adopt the Constitution wherein they 
disclose that they understood their own words to be manda- 
tory and not directory? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I may say to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that there have been many constructions 
of the Constitution made by. the courts of the country that 
were quite as far afield from utterances given in the Federalist 
as is the interpretation upon this proposition which I have 
attempted to give. 

Mr. LUCE. But I understood the gentleman to say that if 
they had meant this they would have said so, and I have 
pointed out to him that in another place they did say so. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee will permit, let me say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce] that if he will search Madison's report 
of the convention that framed the original Constitution he will 
find that the debate on this clause centered around this propo- 
sition: Gouverneur Morris was in favor of basing representa- 
tion upon wealth. Mr. Rutledge, I think it was, or some other 
prominent member of the convention, was in favor of basing 
it upon wealth and upon population. That position was as- 
sailed and opposed by the other members of the convention. 
They finally worked out this provision providing that repre- 
sentation should be based on numbers alone. That is where 
this clause of the Constitution came from. Reapportionment 
is not mandatory, but when it is made it shall be based upon 
numbers and not upon wealth or territory. 

Mr. LOZIPR. And further answering the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], if the gentleman from Tennessee 
will permit, I am familiar with the article in the Federalist 
to which he refers, and I call his attention to the fact that in 
the records of the debates in the Constitutional Conyention on 
roar aie psn absolutely no suggestion or intimation was made 

t this was a mandatory provision. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, while I regret to take more time 
from the gentleman from Tennessee, I ask leave to say that I 
not only found that to be the fact, but that is why I went to 
the Federalist to find out what was the fact. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I wish now to 
come to the precedents just for a moment. Perhaps gentle- 


men who have not gone carefully into the record may entertain 
the idea that these rulings referred to of the several speakers 
have been accompanied by opinions. 
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I call attention to the fact that the only opinion given with 
a ruling upon a bill providing for reapportionment was that 
given by Speaker Keifer in 1882. I have that here. It has 
been read and I shall not attempt to repeat it. I may say, with 
all due deference to a very distinguished man, General Keifer, 
for whom I have great respect, it does not seem to me to have 
been a very carefully prepared opinion. It seems to have been 
a decision rendered upon the spur of the moment. There is 
some language used in it which is wholly incapable of under- 
standing now. I refer to the language: 


It is a fact of which we must take judicial notice that this Con- 
gress must pass an apportionment bill fixing the number of representa- 
tives in the next Congress or serious consequences must follow. 


I submit that that language is wholly nonunderstandable 
in so far as the “serious consequences that must follow” are 
concerned. Certainly the first Congress after the census of 
1920 did not fix the apportionment and no serlous consequences 
have followed in this period upon that. But that opinion of 
Mr. Speaker Keifer is the only opinion rendered. 

I haye here the record of the Reed ruling in 1890. Here is 
all that occurred: 


Mr. DUNNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the Immediate consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 12500) making apportionment of Representatives in 
Congress among the several States under the eleventh census. 

The Speaker. The Clerk will read the bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr, Speaker, does this come up under special order? 

The SPEAKER, It comes up as a privileged motion. 

Mr. DUNNELL. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BLOUNT, I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry of the Chair 
at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not hear the gentleman from Georgia, 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to know under what rule this is deter- 
mined to be a privileged question. 

The Speaker, Under what rule? A bill making an apportionment 
is a privileged question. 

Mr. BLOUNT. There is no designation of that sort in the rules that 
I know of. 

The Speaker. Not in the rules themselves, but it has been so de- 
cided before. 


I think it would have been most valuable to us now if we 
could have had the clear-cut incisive reasoning of that great 
Speaker upon this question. 

The Henderson ruling of 1900 was not upon a question of 
apportionment. It was upon the question of taking the census 
and, as I have asserted before, I think there is a clear distinc- 
tion between the two. The 1910 ruling, the only one that is 
quoted in the Manual, arose not upon the question of appor- 
tionment but upon a small amendment to the census act. It 
was not even a census bill itself, and even on that relatively © 
minor matter, concerning which, as I remember it, there was 
very little contest, that question was submitted by Speaker 
Cannon to the House for a decision, and he himself rendered 
no opinion upon it. The House decided that it was in order. 
But that had reference to. the taking of the census, not to 
apportionment. 

The Clark ruling in 1918, which has been cited as one fol- 
lowing the Keifer ruling, was not upon apportionment but 
was upon the taking of the census, which I am prepared to 
concede is mandatory, although, Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
even as to these matters which we call mandatory they should 
properly come under the rules of the House, because the same 
Constitution which says that a census shall be taken says that 
each body may make the rules for its own action. [Applause.] 
In my opinion, the power to make rules for its own government 
extends with as much force to those acts through which it will 
undertake to carry out mandatory provisions of the Constitu- 
tion as it does to appropriation bills or revenue bills or to any 
other class of legislation. [Applause.] 

However, we may pass that by. The Gillett ruling was on 
the question of apportionment. That is the ruling of 1921, and 
I have that here: 

Mr. Srecrt. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill H. R. 7882, a bill providing for reapportion- 
ment. Pending that, I ask unanimous consent that debate be limited 
to four hours. 

Mr. Branton. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that this is not 
a privileged bill. 

The Speaker. The Chair overrules the point of order. 


There is no reasoning there, no opinion given; but, Mr. 
Speaker, there was an occasion upon which Mr. Speaker GILLETT 
rendered an opinion, an elaborate opinion, the most elaborate 
that has ever been rendered upon this subject matter. It is 
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true that the proposition upon which he was ruling was not on 
all fours with this. 
We are seeking to reach the law frankly and without preju- 
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the enumeration should be taken every 10 years in order that 
the apportionment could be based upon it, 
Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Ten- 


dice. The proposition upon which the Speaker ruled was a | nessee yield? 


resolution proposed by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
IMr. TIN RHAM]I, which merely directed an investigation to be 
made as to certain States; but in reviewing the whole broad 
subject matter of privilege, privilege under the rules, privilege 
under the Constitution, privilege under this Rule IX, defining 
the questions of privilege, Mr. Speaker Griterr did take occa- 
sion to say that if he were ruling de novo, if he were ruling 
on an original proposition, he would not hesitate to hold both 
as to the taking of the census and as to apportionment that it 
did not present such a question of privilege as that it may be 
brought up in the manner in which it was then sought to bring 
it up by that particular resolution, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. It may be added that the resolution referred 
to, in addition to a matter of investigation, also provided that 
the committee, when it made a report, would bring in a plan 
for reapportionment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I thank the gentleman. That 
was not an effort, of course, to take anything away from the 
committee. That was just presented, assigning that it was 
privileged upon the floor of the House. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, so much for the precedents. I think I 
* have given all that is given in the book of precedents. Only 
three of these decisions have been on the question of apportion- 
ment. The others have been on the question of taking the cen- 
sus or questions related thereto. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] has asked 
me if the Gillett decision was not based on a report of a com- 
mittee. The decision which I quoted just a few moments ago, 
where the Speaker merely said, “The Chair overrules the point 
of order,” was based on a report of the Committee on the Cen- 
sus presented by Mr. Siegel, the chairman, or acting chairman. 

We have quite an important question, it seems to me, to deal 
with here to-day. Mr. Speaker Keifer said, at the conclusion 
of his opinion, that “the Chair has been informed that these 
matters have been privileged heretofore,” but there were no 
decisions cited in connection with his opinion, and there are 
none given in either Hinds’ Precedents or the Cannon supple- 
ment thereto, so far as I have been able to find. 

But proceeding upon precedent, Mr. Speaker, and precedent 
alone, may make a mistake of yesterday the law of to-morrow; 
and I respectfully submit that in the interest of orderly pro- 
cedure, in the interest of that stability of action in the House 
of Representatives that we should have here in this calm time, 
when there is inyolved no great question of politics, when there 
is nothing to excite either our prejudices or our fears, we 
might very well indeed correct—because I do not know that 
any better time will ever come than this, when all is tranquil 
and serene in the House of Representatives—correct what I 
conceive to be erroneous precedents of the past. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin rose. 

Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. Speaker, I know that it is highly 
presumptuous to ask the gentleman from Tennessee a question 
about legislative procedure, but I want to invite attention to 
the fact that Article I of the Constitution deals with legis- 
lative powers. Now, the original subsection 3 of section 2 of 
the Constitution dealt with apportionment, The question to 
which I wish to invite the attention of the gentleman from 
Tennessee is that as a part of subsection 3 of section 2 of 
Article I, after dealing with the question of apportionment, why 
was there a provision made for taking an enumeration every 
10 years if it was not intended by the original framers of the 
Constitution that an apportionment would follow? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, let me say to the gentle- 
man that it was intended when the apportionment was made 
that it should be based upon population. That is clear. But 
I do not think that the provision every 10 years meant that it 
was mandatory to follow at once with the apportionment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Why, then, make it mandatory that the 
enumeration shall be taken every 10 years if it was not the 
intention of the framers of the Constitution that the apportion- 
ment would follow? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman 
that there were other questions besides apportionment involved. 
as, for instance, direct taxes, 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will further yield, this 
was placed there as a part of subsection 3 of section 2 of 
Article I of the Constitution, which dealt with the question of 
apportionment, and it was evidently a mandatory provision that 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Yes. 

Mr. DAVEY. I would like to ask a question, entirely for the 
purpose of obtaining information, because of the fact that the 
House may be called upon to vote upon this. I would like to 
ask what might seem to be an absurd question, and that is this: 
What would be the situation from the constitutional standpoint 
if every Congress from the beginning of the Nation had re- 
fused to reapportion? That sounds like an absurd question, 
and I mean it to be, in order to bring out the thought I have 
in mind. Suppose every Congress from the beginning of the 
Government had refused to reapportion. What would be the 
situation with reference to this constitutional mandate, that 
it should be based on population? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The situation would be this, 
that the State of New Hampshire would have 3 Representa- 
tives, Massachusetts 8, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
1, Connecticut 5, New Jersey 4, Pennsylvania 8, Delaware 1, 
Maryland 6, Virginia 10, North Carolina 5, South Carolina 5, 
and Georgia 3. I do not know what it would be with respect 
to the new States. 

The SPEAKER. The debate is confined to this parlla- 
N 8 and not to the merits of the proposed legis- 
ation. 

Mr. DAVEY. ` Assuming that it might go on for 50 years 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I feel that I should yield only for 
questions germane to the parliamentary phase of the discussion, 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. May I remind the gentleman that in the Con- 
stitutional Convention all the discussions on the taking of an 
enumeration of the census were bottomed on the question of 
how direct taxes should be apportioned among the States? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, that was one of the 
leading elements of it. Of course, the question of representa- 
tion was involved. 

I think it worth inserting in this discussion a quotation from 
a report made by the Committee on Elections No. 2 in the first 
session of the Sixty-eighth Congress. This report was filed 
March 29, 1924, by Hon. JohN M. NELSON, of Wisconsin, who 
was at that time chairman of the committee. 

It was relative to the claim of E. W. Cole for a seat in the 
House of Representatives as a Representatives at large from 
the State of Texas. 

Mr. Cole based his claim upon the proposition that it was 
the mandatory duty of Congress to apportion following the 
census; and that although Congress failed to do so, neverthe- 
less had it done so Texas would have been entitled to an addi- 
tional Member ; that he received the nomination for Representa- 
tive at large and was voted for as such and had a certificate of 
election from the Governor of Texas. The committee in report- 
ing upon the case said upon this point: 

Claimant sets up the theory that not only Is the direction for taking 
the census made mandatory in the Constitution, but that the action 
of Congress to enact a reapportionment act based upon each succeed- 
ing census is also mandatory. 

Your committee, of course, agrees that taking of the census Is made 
mandatory by the Constitution; but while it be true that for a hun- 
dred years the Congress has at its first session following the taking 
of a census enacted a reapportionment act, the time of performing 
this duty is not made mandatory by the Constitution but remains 
discretionary with the Congress. 

While it is true that some color may be given a claim that long- 
established custom has fixed that time for Congress to pass a reap- 
portlonment act the first session of Congress following the taking of 
the census, It still remains custom and not a constitutional provision 
nevertheless, : 

Your committee sympathizes with the view that since no explicit 
time is set by the Constitution in which Congress shall enact a reap- 
portionment act following the taking of a census, the framers of the 
Constitution had in mind that Congress should within a reasonable 
time after the taking of the census make a reapportionment. Your 
committee also sympathizes with the view that the long-established 
custom of the Congress in providing for a reapportionment at the 
first session following the taking of the census lends some weight to 
the claim that this practice has established that time as being a rea- 
sonable time within the meaning of the Constitution. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the House now 
is sitting as a court to interpret a provision of the Constitution 
of the United States. The question before us is not political. 
It is judicial. The gentleman from Tennessee has made an 
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elaborate argument to show that the provision in the Constitu- 
tion relating to apportionment is not mandatory but merely 
directory. And, in my judgment, he is clearly mistaken. For 
if it is merely directory it may properly be entirely ignored. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no one on the floor for whom I have 
a higher opinion than for my friend from Tennessee, but to 
show that he is mistaken, I first invite his attention to a state- 
ment of fact made to me a few minutes ago by a gentleman 
from Michigan, who said that— 


since the enumeration of 1910 and the apportionment under it, the 
population has so changed in congressional districts in Michigan that 
now there are more voters in some districts than there are men, 
women, and children in others. 


Now, these are exactly the sort of inequalities and unjust 
conditions which the provision in the Constitution was in 
tended to prevent, And, Mr. Speaker, these great inequalities 
and injustices in Michigan and others like them in many other 
States put the gentleman from Tennessee and those who sup- 
yort his contention to-day in the position of saying that the 
men who made the Constitution of the United States were so 
derelict in their duty—so careless in writing that great instru- 
ment—that they left out of it any mandatory, any real, pro- 
vision respecting the vastly important subject of apportion- 
ment, and carelessly made the provision merely directory, thus 
leaving Congress without any constitutional command respect- 
ing apportionment, and entirely in its discretion to allow those 
inequalities and injustices in Michigan to continue forever. 

In construing a statute, and the Constitution is, in a sense 
of the word, a statute, the greatest of all, we should—the courts 
say we must—consider the purpose for which it was enacted. 

There were in England when our Constitution was drafted 
what were called “ rotten boroughs,” where a few very wealthy 
landed proprietors controlled the vote entirely. In some of 
these only 30 or 40 votes were needed to send a man to Parlia- 
ment, while in others it required hundreds or thousands. The 
men who wrote the Constitution of the United States knew that 
this inequality was very wrong, and they specifically provided, 
in language which, properly construed, in my judgment, is man- 
datory, that every 10 years there should be a census. And 
then what? That “ Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respective numbers.” 

Mr. Speaker, how can Congress obey that constitutional 
mandate and apportion Representatives “according to num- 
bers if Congress pays no attention to numbers? Here is a 
gentleman at my left who says that he has 600,000 people in 
his district. He did not have them there in 1910. There are 
more than twice the number, proper under the apportionment 
of 1910. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not true that the congestion of popula- 
tion in the district to which the gentleman refers can be reme- 
died by haying the State legislature redistrict that State and 
reapportion? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. The Congressional Directory shows that two 
districts in the State of Missouri, from which the gentleman 
comes who has just interrogated the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
have a population of less than 140,000 each, or practically only 
one-fourth as many as some districts in the State of Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will admonish gentlemen not to 
discuss the merits of this proposition. The question is on the 
parllamentary situation. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the Speaker will permit, I 
beg respectfully to differ with him on that point; I think the 
reference to population by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Mapes] was germane and proper and very effective in showing 
the purpose, which must have been in the minds of the men who 
wrote the Constitution, to do away with inequality of repre- 
sentation on this floor. The facts presented by the gentleman 
from Michigan help us very much to properly construe this pro- 
vision of the Constitution and to show that the pending motion 
involyes a question of high constitutional privilege. If this pro- 
vision is merely directory, it leaves it to the majority of this 
House not only to ignore the census of 1920 but to continue 
ignoring it until after the census of 1930, or after the census 
of 1940. 

Now, we have thus far ignored the census of 1920. Sup- 
pose we ignore it six years more or until after the census of 
1930 has been taken? Then, will the House of Representatives 
have been apportioned “according to numbers“? Not ut all. 
The plain intent of the Constitution will have been violated. 
We have ignored the numbers found in the census of 1920, and 
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if it is properly within the discretion of a majority of the 
House to do that it can ignore the census of 1920 or of 1930. 
In saying this we impute to the makers of the Constitution 
what is really the grossest negligence ever attributed to them 
during the 130 years and more since they finished their great 
work. Because, as I said a moment ago, they knew about 
the curse of the rotten boroughs in England. 

They knew that 30 or 40 yotes could send one member to Par- 
liament and that it took hundreds or thousands to send another. 
And knowing that they said an apportionment shall be made 
every 10 years, and in “accordance with numbers.” But if 
this constitutional provision is merely directory, then you can 
let this go on indefinitely, never have another apportionment, 
and maintain forever the gross inequality which now exists in 
Michigan and elsewhere throughout the Nation. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. Assuming that this should be held to be a priv- 
ileged matter and were brought to a vote in the House, and the 
House by its deliberate vote should lay it on the table or other- 
wise dispose of it, without doing the thing the gentleman 
speaks of, then what method would the gentleman adopt to 
compel the House to do it? In other words, the iniquity the 
gentleman speaks of would still exist unless the gentleman has 
some means by which he can compel this House to do it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will say to the gentleman, in 


the language of the Good Book, Sufficient unto the day is the 


evil thereof.” We will take up one question at a time. The 
House should do its duty on the issue now before It and leave 
subsequent issues to be determined when they arise. For Con- 
gress to do the right thing to-day would not be a precedent for 
it to do a wrong thing to-morrow. Under our oaths we should 
strive to do our duty when it arises and not to evade it. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPHR of Wisconsin. I will. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I wish to state, in reply to the question 
asked by the gentleman from Connecticut, that if this question 
is privileged it is privileged, and if it is laid on the table it 
does not lose its privileged status, but can be called up by the 
House at any time. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I 
have only one thing further to say. The object for which a 
statute or a constitutional provision is enacted is very potent 
in determining its meaning under a falr construction; and the 
language of the Constitution, which requires a census to be 
taken once in 10 years and then requires that “ representatives 
shall be apportioned among the several States according to their 
respective numbers,” is absolutely nullified if you hold it di- 
rectory and can properly leave it in the discretion of a majority. 
on this floor to say whether we need ever have another appor- 
tionment. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the admission just made by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is, to my mind, the determining 
factor in this matter, in which he says that if the House to-day 
should vote to lay this resolution on the table, it having been 
held in order, that to-morrow we could take it up again. If 
to-morrow, then it could be taken up the following day, and 
so on to the end of the chapter. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Would not the Speaker imme- 
diately hold, if the majority should decide in accordance with 
the contention of the gentleman from Connecticut, that if 
brought up again to-morrow, being the same motion, it was 
purely dilatory? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think so. I think the Chair might 
well hold, and the gentleman from Wisconsin probably would 
agree with the Chair, that the membership of the House, hay- 
ing slept over it and perhaps prayed over it during the night, 
would have come to a different conclusion, so that on to-morrow 
any gentleman would be entirely justified in bringing up such 
an important matter. He would be warranted in assuming 
that, having had time to reflect over the enormity of the crime 
that had been committed the day before, that on the following 
day the House would be ready to vote as he thinks it should vote. 

Mr. BARBOUR, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Les. 

Mr. BARBOUR. If the question is privileged, then it is a 
matter that the House should act upon one way or the other. 
Merely laying it upon the table does not act upon it. It retains 


its privileged status until the House either passes it or refuses 
to pass it on the direct question of its passage. 

Mr. TILSON. Well, let us take the first horn of the dilemma. 
Let us assume that the House, on a direct vote, votes down 
the bill of the gentleman. Then if it be privileged to-day, the 
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same bill or another one like it is just as much privileged to- 
morrow, and thus a bill can be brought in day after day until 
the session closes. The logic of the situation brings you inev- 
itably to this conclusion. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. LUCE. Does the gentleman hold there should be no such 
thing as a question of high constitutional privilege? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, it is not necessary to so hold in this con- 
nection, 

Mr. LUCE. But the gentleman's argument could be addressed 
to any question of constitutional privilege. The same consid- 
erations would prevail. : 

\ Mr. TILSON. No; Mr. Speaker, I believe with Mr. Speaker 
\ Gitterr that there is no provision of the Constitution that 
¢ would warrant the bringing in of a resolution at any time, 
under any conditions, regardless of the rules of the House 
under the guise of constitutional privilege and thereby compel 
the House to take action upon it in spite of its own rules made 
in direct compliance with the Constitution. 

Mr. LUCE. How is that consistent with the gentleman's 
statement that the gentleman does believe in such a thing as a 
question of high constitutional privilege when the gentleman 
goes on to say that there is none? 

Mr. TILSON. Not at all. I do not say that. Take, for in- 
stance, the matter of a quorum, that is a matter of high con- 
stitutional privilege. Take the instance of a roll call where 
one-fifth of the House may demand a yea-and-nay vote. These 
and others are matters of high constitutional privilege. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is aware of the fact that un- 
der the rules of the House, clause 884-A, the gentleman from 
California, or any other Member of the House, has the right 
under the rules of the House, without going around the rules 
and resorting to a technical construction of the Constitution, to 
move to discharge a committee. The gentleman is aware of 
that fact? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, yes; there is a rule adopted at the be- 
ginning of this session of Congress which provides for that 
very thing so that it can be done in accordance with the rules 
of the House if an actual majority favor it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I happen to be a member of the Census Com- 
mittee that has had this matter under consideration, and 1 
want to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that in 1921, 
realizing we were facing a most anomalous situation, and pos- 
sibly more so than any situation the framers of the Constitu- 
tion had in mind, on account of the disturbed conditions of 
1920 as a result of the World War, which prevented the tak- 
ing of an accurate census, we finally worked out and brought 
to the floor of the House a bill that we thought would do justice 
as nearly as possible to all concerned. It was recommitted by 
a majority of 4 votes, among which were the votes of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Barsour], the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Roy G. Frrzceratp], the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce], and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Cooper]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I prefer not to go into that. I 
took the floor simply to call attention to the position in which 
it would land us if this ruling of Mr. Speaker Keifer’ should be- 
come permanently established by a similar ruling here to-day. 
I am afraid of the logical and inevitable consequences of such 
a ruling. 

My own State gains a Member of Congress under any plan 
of apportionment that has been proposed. Personally I am not 
opposed to a reapportionment and am not opposing it here, 
but I am very solicitious about the rules and the procedure 
of the House under which we must do our work here. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to detain the 
House if the Speaker is ready to rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be pleased to hear the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CANNON, Inasmuch as the proponents of this proposi- 
tion have relied so largely upon precedent to support their con- 
tention, it is only fair to call attention to the fact that upon 
strict construction not a single precedent cited may be said to 
be directly upon all fours with the case at bar, with the single 
exception of the decision by Speaker Henderson in the Fifty- 
4 sixth Congress, which was specifically overruled by Speaker 

ö Gunzrr in the notable decision so frequently quoted. Speaker 
GILLETT in that decision refers to the Henderson precedent as the 
one opinion in all the related precedents on the subject which— 
stands alone on all fours with the present case, 
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And in concluding his discussion he holds— i 
* © the Chair 


There being this one precedent and no others * 
sustains the point of order. 


In all of the precedents of the House upon this point there is 
not a single unrepudiated citation upon all fours with the con- 
tention advanced by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. With pleasure. 

Mr. BARBOUR. We can use our reasoning power a little bit 
and apply these things. 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly; but the precedents which the gen- 
tlemen have cited do not apply to the case at bar; and let me 
also say, Mr. Speaker, that this question has twice been sub- 
mitted for final authoritative decision to the House itself— 
first in the Sixty-first Congress on the question of overriding 
the Calendar Wednesday rule with a report from the Committee 
on the Census and again in the Sixty-seventh Congress on ap- 
peal from the decision of the Chair—and the House upon each 
occasion yoted overwhelmingly against forcing consideration of 
a proposition privileged under the Constitution in violation of 
the order of business provided under the rules. 

Another corroborating decision which has not been referred 
to in the debate is that rendered in the Sixty-first Congress by 
Mr. James R. Mann, of Illinois, presiding as Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole, in which he held that, though author- 
ized by constitutional mandate, an appropriation was not in 
order on a general appropriation bill unless and until such 
constitutional authorization had been interpreted and effectu- 
ated by appropriate statutory enactment. > 

An interpretation which permits any man under guise of 
constitutional authorization to rise upon the floor at will and, 
like Joshua commanding the sun to stand still, halt summa- 
rily and peremptorily the proceedings of the House, invade the 
prerogatives of a committee, wrench from its files a bill which 
has formally been laid upon the table, Sweep aside the rules, 
supersede accredited leaders on the floor, supplant the order of 
business, and compel the House to consider business which it 
does not wish to consider is the very height of absurdity. 

It is wholly out of conformity with governing precedent and 
absolutely antagonistic to every fundamental principle of 
practical parliamentary procedure. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Since two weeks ago when the gentleman 
from California very courteously notified the Chair that he in- 
tended to take this method of procedure with regard to the 
apportionment bill the Chair has given very careful thought 
to the precedents. He has read and reread the various deci- 
sions of Speakers, and the action of the House relating to this 
specific proposition. 

The Chair has no doubt whatever that if the precedents are 
to be followed the gentleman from California has the right to 
use this method in bringing the bill before the House. The 
Chair can see a technical distinction between bringing up a 
bill under constitutional privilege of moving to discharge a 
committee, but the Chair thinks that if the precedents are to 
be followed the gentleman from California would have had 
the right one minute after the Speaker had been sworn in and 
before any committee of the House had been organized to call 
up this bill. It does not seem to the Chair that a situation 
should exist where an individual Member who as a matter of 
constitutional privilege could call up a measure like this at 
any time. Still the Chair has no doubt whatever that if the 
precedents are to be followed this would result. Consequently 
the gentleman from California has the right to call up this 
bill by a motion to discharge the committee. 

The only question then remaining for the Chair to decide 
is whether in view of the seriousness of this question, in view 
of its effect upon the rules of the House, this precedent should 
be overruled, 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SNELLE] have very well given you 
the history of these precedents, beginning in 1882 with the 
decision of Speaker Keifer and followed ever since without 
exception by all the Speakers of the House, but frequently 
with the suggestion that had the case come before them de 
novo they would have ruled otherwise. 

The fact is that the precedents of 44 years are before us for 
indorsement or rejection. The only exception to the ruling of 
Speaker Keifer occurred, not by the decision of any Speaker 
but by the decision of the House itself. A motion was made 


to bring up a bill of this sort on Calendar Wednesday. Speaker 
Cannon, following the line of decisions of his predecessors, held 
it in order, but the House failed to sustain the Speaker and 
held that it was not in order. In other words, the House has 
on a previous occasion held that this question is not of such 
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high constitutional privilege as to supersede the rules of the 
House and directly overruled Speaker Keifer in that respect. 

The foundation of the opinion of Mr. Speaker Keifer was, 
first, that a matter of this constitutional privilege overrides all 
rules of the House. Secondly, an apportionment bill is of such 
constitutional privilege. The Chair agrees with the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] that there is a distinction be- 
tween the privilege of a proposition relating to an apportion- 
ment and to a census. The Chair is of opinion that the two 
are not on all fours; but the decision of Speaker Keifer holds 
that they are, and that decision has been followed by various 
Speakers, as to the question of whether or not the matter is of 
a constitutional privilege of this nature and should override 
the rules of the House. 

The decision of Speaker Gnterr has been referred to, and 
there is one sentence in that opinion which, it seems to the 
Chair, ought to govern this question. Speaker GILLETT said: 


If there is a constitutional mandate, the House ought by its rules 
to provide for the proper enforcement of that mandate, but it is still a 
question for the House how and when and under what procedure it 
shall be done, and a constitutional question, like any other, ought to be 
decided according to the rules that the House has adopted. 


To the mind of the Chair the logie of this whole question is 
that the rules of the House ought not to be set aside at all times 
and under all conditions by merely bringing up a question 
claimed to be of high constitutional privilege. The Chair, 
therefore, if the decision was put up to him for the first time, 
if it was a matter of rulings of possibly one or two Speakers, 
the Chair would have no hesitation whatever in overruling this 
precedent. However, in this case the precedent is nearly 50 
years old. It was first set in 1882 and has been followed by 
such distinguished Speakers as Mr. Reed, Mr. Henderson, Mr. 
Cannon, and others. 

The Chair has no desire to shirk responsibility. In most 
cases the Chair is willing to accept his full share of responsi- 
bility, but he believes he owes it as a duty to the House in a 
case of such large and vital importance as this, which may 
greatly affect the rules and orderly procedure of this House, 
to submit the determination of the question to the House itself. 
The Chair has frankly stated his opinion that this precedent 
ought to be overruled, having also expressed his opinion that 
unless it is overruled the gentleman from California [Mr. BAR- 
pour] has an absolute right to bring up this bill in this manner. 
The Chair, therefore, will put the question in this way: 

Is the consideration of the bill called up by the motion of 
the gentleman from California in order as a question of con- 
stitutional privilege, the rule prescribing the order of business 
to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Gentlemen who agree with the position taken by the gentle- 
man from California will vote “yea”; those who agree with 
the position taken by the gentleman from New York will vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SNELL. 1 do not believe the House entirely understood 
the way the question is to be voted on. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the question. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Is the consideration of the bill called up by the motion of the 
gentleman from California in order as a question of constitutional 
privilege, the rule prescribing the order of business to the contrary 
notwithstanding? 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I understand the question as put by 
the Chair, those who vote nay vote in favor of sustaining the 
point of order made by the gentleman from New York to the 
motion made by the gentleman from California. 

The SPEAKER. Exactly. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I do not think that is quite the case. 

The SPEAKER. The question is simply this: Those who 
favor sustaining the position of the gentleman from California 
in moving to discharge the committee from further considera- 
tion of the bill upon the ground that it is of the highest con- 
stitutional privilege, so high that it overrules all the rules of 
the House, will vote yea, and those of the contrary opinion will 
vote nay. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have it clear as 
to why we are voting to discharge the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has stated the question. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 87, nays 265, 
not voting 79, as follows: 


Carss 
Carter, Calif. 


Byrns 
Campbell 
Canfleld 
Cannon 
Carew 
Carpenter 
Carter, Okla. 


Celler 
Chindblom 


Colton 
Connally, Tex. 
Cooper, Ohio 


A 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dominick 
Dowell 

Drane 

Driver 

Eaton 

Edwards 


Abernethy 
Ackerman 
Auf der Heide 
Beers 

Beer 
Bowlin 
Brand, Ga. 
Britten 
Bulwinkle 


pape lene 

Christopherson 
leary 

Connolly, Pa. 


{Roll No. 61] 
YEAS—87 


Fitzgerald, Roy G. Keller Schneider 
Fitzgerald, W. T. Kerr Sinclair 
Frothingham Ketcham Sinnott 
Gallivan vale Sosnowski 
Gambrill LaGuardia Speaks 
Garrett, Tex. mpert Stalker 
adley Lanham Stedman 
Hammer Larsen Stephens 
Hardy Lea, Calif Summers, Wash. 
Hastings Luce Swing 
„Nd. n Mich. Thomas 
Hill, Wash. Mee Thompson 
Hooper Mapes Tinkham 
Houston Michener Tydings 
Hudson Miller Vincent; Mich. 
James fills Voigt 
Johnson, S. Dak. Moore, Ohio Wainwright 
Johnson, Tex. organ Warren 
Johnson, Wash. Murphy Weaver 
Jones Nelson, Wis Williamson 
Kahn Peavey Woodruff 
Kearas Schafer 
NAYS—265 
Elliott Letts Roy bottom 
Eslick Little Rubey 
Esterly Lowrey Rutherford 
Evans Lozier Sabath 
Faust MeClintie Sanders, N. Y. 
Fenn McDuffie Sanders, Tex. 
Fisher McFadden Sandlin 
Fletcher McKeown Sears, Nebr. 
ort McLaughlin, Nebr. Seger 
Foss McMillan Shallenberger 
Frear McReynolds Simmons 
Freeman McSwain Smith 
French McSweeney Smithwick 
Fuller MacGregor Snell 
Fulmer Madden Somers, N. Y. 
Furlow Magee, N. Y. Spearin: 
Garber Magee, Pa. Sproul, Kans. 
Gardner, Ind. Major Stobbs 
Garner, Tex. Manlove Strong, Kans. 
8 enn. Mansfield Strong, Pa. 
zasque Martin, La. Strother 
Gibson Martin, Mass. Sullivan 
Gifford Mead Sumners, Tex. 
Gilbert Menges Swank 
Glynn Merritt Swoope 
Goldsborough Milligan Taber 
Goodwin Montgomery Taylor, Colo. 
Green, Fla. Moore, Ky. Taylor, N. J. 
Green, Iowa Moore, Va. Taylor, Tenn. 
reen wood Morehead Taylor, W. Va. 
s Rora ee 
elson, Me. urston 
Hall, Ind. Nelson, Mo. Tilson 
are Newton, Minn, Timberlake / 
Harrison Norton Tincher / 
Haugen O'Connell, N. Y. Tolle ' 
Hawes O'Connell, R. I, Treadway i 
Hawley O'Connor, La, Tucker 
Hayden O'Connor, N. Y. Underhill 
Hersey Oldfield Underwood 
Hickey Oliver, Ala. Updike 
Hill, Ala Oliver, N. X. Upshaw 
Hoch arker Vestal 
Hogg Parks Vinson, Ga. 
Holaday Patterson Vinson, Ky. 
Huddleston eery Wason 
Hull. Tenn. Porter Watres 
Hull, William E. Pou Watson 
Jacobstein *rall Weller 
Jeffers Pratt Welsh 
Johnson, Ind. Purnell Wheeler 
Kem uayle White, Kans. 
Kendall uin White, Me, 
Kiefner agon Whitehead 
Liess Rainey Whittington 
Kincheloe Ramseyer Williams, Tex, 
Kindred Rankin Wilson, La. 
King Rayburn Wilson, Miss. 
Kirk Reece Wingo 
Knutson Reed, Ark Winter 
Kop Reed, N. Y. Wolverton 
Ku Reid, Il. Woodrum 
Lankford Robinson, Iowa Wright 
Lazaro Robsion, Ky. Wurzbach 
Leatherwood Rogers 
Leavitt Romjue 
Lehlbach Rouse 
NOT VOTING—79 
Crosser Golder Lindsay 
Crowther Gorman Lineberger 
Crumpacker Graham Linthicum 
Darrow Griest Lyon 
Davenport Hall, N. Dak. agrady 
Dempsey Howard Michaelson 
Denison Hudspeth Montague 
Dickstein Hull, Morton D. Mooney 
os je ea at 
ry enkins ewton, Mo. 
Fairchild Johnson, III. Perkins ? 
Flaherty Johnson, Ky, Perlman 
Fredericks Kelly Philips 
Free Kunz Ransley 
Funk Lee, Ga Rathbone 


Scott tevenson Valle Wood 

Sears, Fla. wartz Vare - Wyant 

Shreve Sweet Walters Yates 
proul, III. Temple Wefald Zihlman 
teugali Tillman Williams, II. 


So the House determined that the consideration of the bill 
called up by motion of Mr. Bannoun is not in order. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On the vote: 


45 Fredericks for} with Mr. Ackerman capes: 
Lineberger (for) with Mr. Darrow 122 ar 

Ar. Flaherty (for) 7 Mr. Williams of II 

Mr. Kunz (for) with Mr. Bowling (against) 

Mr. Free (for) with Mr. Newton of Missouri r 


Until further notice: 


. Begg with Mr. Hudspeth. 

„ Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Lindsay. 
„Denison with Mr. 8 

Funk with Mr, Tillman. 
„ Gorman with Mr. Clea 
th Mr. 


Ir. Wyant with Mr. "pulwinkle. 

Sweet with Mr. Howard. 

. Griest with Mr. Montague. 

„ Sproul of Ilinois with Mr. Stevenson, 
„ Ransley with Mr, Mooney. 

. Shreve with Mr. Sears KY Florida. 


is 83 


Srowther with with Mr. 
rowther with Mr. Chapman. 
a with Mr. Auf —.— Heide. 
is with Mr. Crosse 
5 Faire Id with Mr, 8 of Kentucky, 
. Rathbone with Mr. Brand of Georgia. 
Beers with Ss ekstein 
Yates with Mr. A 
r. Wood with Mr. Wefald. 
The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The point of order made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SNELL] is sustained. The Chair recog- 
nized the gentleman from New York on his resolution. 


AIRCRAFT IN THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 199 simply 
provides for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9690) authoriz- 
ing the construction and procurement of aircraft and aircraft 
equipment in the Navy and Marine Corps, and to adjust and 
define the status of the operating personnel in connection 
therewith. 

It provides for four hours’ general debate, to be confined to 
the bill, and that the bill otherwise be considered under the 
general rules of the House, 

One reason why it is necessary to consider this legislation 
at this time is that, as Members will remember, at the time 
the naval appropriation bill was considered on the floor, all 
proyisions for aircraft were stricken out on points of order, 
inasmuch as there is no legislation at the present time provid- 
ing for the procurement of aircraft for the Navy. 

I am not familiar with the technical provisions of the bill 
concerning the details of aircraft, but from the statements 
made before the Committee on Rules it seems to me that this is 
a real step forward toward constructive legislation, in that it 
defines a definite program in keeping with the general upkeep 
and progress of the Navy and in keeping with the naval program 
as adopted at the nayal conference. There is a unanimous 
report from the Committee on Naval Adfairs, and there was no 
objection to it in the Committee on Rules. It is respectfully 
recommended to you for your careful consideration, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 9690, the purpose 
of which has already been stated. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 9690. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
LEHLBACH] will kindly take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 9690, with Mr. LEnIACH in the chair. 


* FERRE 
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The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 9690, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9690) to authorize the construction and procurement 
of aircraft and aircraft equipment in the Navy and Marine Corps, and 
to adjust and define the status of the operating personnel in connec- 
tion therewith, 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. n although the bill is very 
small and will be discussed very fully under the five-minute 
rule, I will ask unanimous consent that the first reading may 
be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

oon CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the House, since becoming a Member of Congress I haye at- 
tended sessions regularly and have been very much interested 
at each session. 

One of the outstanding achievements of this administration 
is its public economy. From the very outset President Coolidge 
has stressed this subject more than any other, nor has his ad- 
yocacy been in vain. Early in 1924, during the first session 
of Congress under his administration, and as a result of his 
leadership and insistence, a tax bill was passed reducing Fed- 
eral taxes approximately $500,000,000 annually. The enact- 
ment of this tax revision law by no means satisfied President 
Coolidge’s ideals of tax reform and tax reduction. He issued 
a statement the day he signed the bill to the effect that he 
would insist upon still further reforms and reductions in our 
Federal taxation. In his message to Congress last December 
he placed the problem of tax reduction foremost. As a result, 
another tax reduction bill, the second under the Coolidge ad- 
ministration, has become a law. The proof of both the wisdom 
and the popularity of President Coolidge’s tax-reduction pro- 
gram is furnished in the fact that the bill just passed, which 
became operative upon all income and other Federal taxes 
payable March 15 this year, was supported by both the ma- 
jority and minority party leaders in both branches of Cen- 
So far as is recorded, this is the first instance on rec- 
ord, with the exception of reyenue bills during times of war, 
where there was no partisan division on a revenue measure, I 
am proud to be a Member of this body and to have had the 
opportunity to vote for the recent tax reduction law. 1 am 
proud to be a Representative of the party that by its economical 
and sensible policy of government has been enabled to further 
reduce our Federal taxes about $387,000,000, bringing relief 
from tax burdens to every citizen of our country and relieving 
2,300,000 of our citizens who have been paying income tax 
under previous laws from the payment of any income tax under 
this law. Those who are not income-tax payers will not directly 
benefit by the lowering of the income-tax rate, but they will 
benefit by this tax law on account of reducing those taxes 
which interfere with the economic life of the country and 
place indirectly on them the burden of increased cost on every- 
thing they buy. This law also reduces estate taxes, gift taxes, 
taxes on cigars and tobacco, amusement tickets, and dues, auto- 
mobiles and automobile accessories, stamp taxes on deeds, 
mortgages, and other legal papers, jewelry, and on many other 
articles, so that everybody is benefited by this law. 

Coincident with the President’s program of reduced public 
expenditures, and a necessary part of that program is the man- 
ner in which the tremendous army of Federal employees has 
been kept in check. Although the business of the United States 
in practically every department and bureau has tremendously 
increased during the last two years, the records of the United 
States Civil Service Commission show that the number of em- 
ployees on the Federal pay roll as of December 31, 1925, was 
practically identical with the number on the Federal pay roll 
as of June 30, 1923, one month before President Coolidge be- 
came President. This is in face of the fact that during the 
interim of two years the Post Office Department has been com- 
pelled to add several thousand to its pay roll in order to 
handle the tremendous increase in postal business. The Labor 
Department has been compelled to add to its pay rolls in 
order to enforce the immigration laws. The United States 


Veterans’ Bureau has been compelled to add to its pay rolls 
in order to take care of the work of handling the soldiers’ 
bonus. The Treasury Department has been compelled to take 
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care of the additional work necessary in connection with the 
enforcement of the prohibition laws. The Agricultural De- 
partment has been compelled to take care of the additional 
work made necessary by the packers and stockyards act, the 
grain futures act, the modified United States warehousing act, 
and other new legislation in behalf of agriculture. In the 
face of all this the total number of Federal employees has not 
inereased, which shows that under this administration the tax- 
payers of the United States ate getting more work out of their 
employees than ever before in the history of the Government}; 
nor is the record complete. A preliminary report issued by the 
United States Civil Service Commission March 2, 1926, shows 
that in the District of Columbia there was a net decrease 
during the month of January of 209 in the number of Federal 
employees, and the advance announcement has been made by 
several of the departments and bureaus that at the end of the 
present fiscal year, June 80, there will be a still further reduc- 
tion in the number of Federal employees, estimated at this time 
to be 15,000. 

Not only is the Coolidge administration keeping the number 
of people on the publie pay rolls at a minimum consistent with 
good service but it has established the policy of critically seru- 
tinizing every proposal that looks toward the creation of any 
new bureaus or commissions or bodies of any kind which have 
for their purpose the setting up of additional governmental 
machinery, the employment of help, and the expenditure of 
public funds. 

While I have been extremely interested in all the proceedings 
of Congress, at times I have also been amused, especially when 
I hear some of our Democratic friends speak of the tariff as 
being responsible for the present condition of agriculture. 
You notice I say “some of our Democratic friends.” I say 
this because there are many Democrats who do not and will 
not make such a statement, because they know the farmers 
would be much worse off without the tariff than they are with 
re that the tariff protects the farmer the same as it protects 
others. 

It should be remembered that every dollar collected by reason 
of our tariff means one less dollar to be collected in Federal 
taxes, so that an increase of $100,000,000 in tariff receipts is 
equivalent to a decrease of $100,000,000 in taxes. In other 
words, if we reduce the tariff receipts $100,000,000, we must 
raise the taxes on our people $100,000,000 in order to make 
up for the amount of tariff reduction, 

The present tariff law became effective in September, 1922. 
Its opponents have charged from time to time, first, that its 
enactment would keep this country from selling to other coun- 
tries, because they would set up retaliatory tariffs. This argu- 
ment was made in face of the fact that the United States was 
the last of the nations to enact a tariff after the World War. 

The following is a list of different countries that enacted 
tariff legislation since the World War, each nation having acted 
before we adopted our present tariff law: 


The United Kingdom (England, Scotland, and Wales), October 1, 
1921; Australia, March 25, 1920, June 13, 1921; New Zealand, No- 
vember 3, 1921; Dominion of Canada, June 4, 1921, September 1, 1921, 
October, 1921; Union of South Africa, May 5, 1922; British India, 
March 1, 1922; Newfoundland, May 26, 1921; British West Indies, 
September 1, 1921; The Barbadoes (British), July 1, 1921; British 
Togoland (Africa), July 20, 1921; Fiji Islands (British), November 
11, 1921; British Honduras, March 31, 1922; Switzerland, May 24, 
1921; France, July 14, 1919, November 7, 1919, March 20, 1921; 
Italy, July 1, 1921; Czechoslovakia, March 19, 1920, August 6, 1921; 
Yugoslavia, July 10, 1921; Poland, August 11, 1921; Ecuador, Sep- 
tember 25, 1921; Argentina, July 6, 1920; Chile, February 23, 1921; 
Peru, December 29, 1921; Belgium, June 10, 1920, March 31, 1921, 
November 7, 1921, February 6, 1922; Finland, January 1, 1922; 
Mexico, January 1, 1922; Sweden, June, 1921, March 27, 1922; Den- 
mark, November 26, 1921; Hungary, November 23, 1921; Spain, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1921; Rumania, July, 1921; Bulgaria, April 1, 1922; Austria, 
July 16, 1921; Japan, March 30, 1922. 


After this action by other countries, it does not seem that 
we should even consider a reduction of our tariff rates, which 
afford protection to all American producers—imine, factory, 
and farm—and maintain the American high wage level and 
preserve the high standard of living of the American people. 

Recently the argument has been advanced that our tariff was 
preventing European nations from selling goods to us. I think 
we are buying altogether too much from Europe. Our stores 


are full of foreign-made articles. A few days ago I walked 
into a gift shop, a place where visitors to the Capital buy 
articles to take home as a remembrance of their visit to Wash- 
ington, only a few blocks from our Capitol, and there I saw 
among other things a small likeness of the Washington Monu- 
ment. I looked at the bottom of it, and much to my surprise 
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I saw stamped on it these words: Made in Germany.“ The 


best test is the figures as to what we have bought and sold in 
the markets of the world. We bought from Europe as follows: 


Calendar year: 
192 


$991, 000, 000 
1, 157, 000, 000 
100, 000 


We bought from all the world during the calendar year 1922 
$3,113,000,000 ; in the calendar year 1923, $3,792,000,000; in the 
calendar year 1924, $3,611,000,000; in the calendar year 1925, 
$4,227,995,091. 

We sold to Europe as follows: 

In ma calendar year: 


—2————— I3ꝗ———— $2, 083, 000, 000 
1923__ 2, 093, 000, 000 
1924 2. 444, 000, 000 
CCF. ay RRA CORA AG MEE, 2, 602, 486, 592 


We sold all the world in 1922, $3,832,000,000 ; in the calendar 
year 1923, $4,167,000,000; in the calendar year 1924, $4,591,- 
000,000; in the calendar year 1925, $4,909,396,000. 

A survey of the figures for a number of years back shows 
that during the last two years under the present tariff our 
world trade, both in what we bought and what we sold, was 
the greatest we have ever experienced in the history of this 
Nation, outside of the few years that Europe was at war and 
abnormally increased our exports. 

All of this shows very plainly that the argument advanced by 
free traders that cur present protective tariff prevents foreign: 
nations from selling us goods is false. In my opinion we 
would do well to raise our tariff on wheat, corn, beef, and all 
other farm and agricultural products so as to afford further 
protection to our agricultural interests. 

Some of our Democratic friends have charged that the 
trouble with the farmer is high prices for what he buys, and 
that these high prices are due to the protective tariff. If this 
argument means anything, it means that under the protective 
tariff the manufacturer has pushed up his price to an unjusti- 
fiable degree. If this were true, the first place it would show 
would be in wholesale prices, as practically all manufactured 
articles are handled through jobbers. The last report of the 
United States Labor Bureau shows that wholesale prices have 
steadily declined during the last year. This report covers over 
400 commodities, embracing all kinds of manufactured articles, 
leather goods, textiles, metal goods, hardware, building mate- 
rial, drugs, household furnishings, and so forth. In other 
words, if there has been an increase in the price of articles 
which the farmer must buy, that increase can not be charged 
against the manufacturer, for the price of his products to the 
jobber have not increased. Take the case of the farmer; he 
is not to blame for the increased retail prices on food products. 
The United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in its 
report of January 1, shows that the wholesale price of food 
products has not inereased during the entire year of 1925, 
while the retail price of food products increased from an aver- 
age of 159 (index number) in January, 1925, to 172 in Novem- 
ber, 1925, all of which clearly shows that the trouble is not 
caused by our tariff, 

If we read and study our history, we find that the idea of a 
protective-tariff principle is an American principle of Demo- 


cratic origin. I would rather say it was of Republican origin, 


but must speak the truth. We learn that such outstanding 
Democrats as Jefferson, Madison, Calhoun, Monroe, and Jack- 
son, the fathers of the Democratic Party, all advocated a pro- 
tective tariff. For some reason some of our Democratic friends 
haye abandoned the principle of the protective tariff and now 
speak of it as a great evil. 

Again I say “some of our Democratic friends,” becanse a 
large number of my Democratic colleagues believe in a profec- 
tive tariff. They have shown this by their vote on tariff sched- 
ules that affect their districts, and also in other ways, I will 
not take time to quote them, except in one instance, althongh 
the CoNGRESSIONAL Record contains many statements of able 
Democratic legislators in favor of a protective tariff. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] on July 21, 1921, 
in the House of Representatives, said: 

The time has come when we must take products of the American 
farms and ranches, and all competitive substitutes, off of the free list, 
and let our American market afford a living wage and return to our 
producers, and then we must so arrange our tariff schedules on such 
products and substitutes as will equalize our cost of production with 
that of foreign commerce, 


Continuing further he said: 


Must our intelligent, ambitious, deserving men and women on the 
farms and ranches of the Nation be longer placed on the same level by 
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being forced to cdtipete directly with the peons and slaves of the unl- 
verse? Iam one loyal Democrat who Is not in favor of It. 


I agree with Mr. BLANTON on this proposition. 

In what way does the tariff affect the farmer? We must all 
admit that the farmer's principal problem is the disposal of his 
surplus crops, which must be sold in foreign markets. If there 
were no surplus there would be no serious farmers’ problem, 
and we would not now have the farmers’ problem before us. 
I think it will be admitted that the only possible profitable 
market our farmers can have is our local domestic market 
right here in the United States. If we were to take our tariff 
off of imported articles it would close our factories and para- 
lyze industry, thereby destroying the purchasing power of in- 
dustry and labor, which would destroy the only possible profit- 
able market our farmers have. If we were to take the tariff 
off of what the farmer produces it would throw him in direct 
and unprotected competition with the cheap agricultural pro- 
ducing nations of the world, which would be most disastrous 
not only to the farmer, but to the Nation as a whole. The 
farmers’ problem must be solved in some way other than by 
free trade. We all know that agriculture is the basic industry 
of our Nation, and that our Nation can not long prosper unless 
agriculture prospers. We must give earnest and intelligent 
consideration to measures for the relief of agri¢ulture. People 
engaged in farming should receive as fair and reasonable 
profit, both for investment and labor, as any other business 
receives. They should be on the same sound business basis as 
any other form of capital or labor. While our country is en- 
joying prosperity our farmers should be enjoying the same 
degree of prosperity. The Agricultural Committee is holding 
hearings day and night on measures designed to bring this 
much-needed relief to agriculture. I feel we should pass all 
necessary farm-relief legislation which will put agriculture on 
an equality with industry before this session of Congress ad- 
journs. I am willing to stay here until we succeed in passing 
such legislation. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I join with my esteemed 
friend from North Carolina [Mr. Pou]. whose long and useful 
service, continuing many years, is well known to the Nation, in 
expressing a regret because an imperative duty compels us to 
do some things that we would otherwise not do. Like him, I 
would very much prefer to vote for other things rather than 
implements of war, but inasmuch as I have been engaged in 
such work for 80 years I suppose I need not make an explana- 
tion. It is too late to attempt an apology. We both hope for 
better times. 

You will recall that the chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole, during the consideration of the naval appropriation 
bill, ruled it was the duty of the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the House, the legislative committee, to report certain provi- 
sions that were reported in the appropriation bill. That 
ruling was made because a point of order had been raised 
against them. That brought to the Naval Affairs Committee 
the duty—which we promised at the time we would perform 
as well as we could—of preparing and recommending to this 
House a permanent program for what is known as the avia- 
tion service of the Navy. That was about six weeks or two 
months ago. Since that time we have employed ourselves with 
diligence and have a program here which we are going to ask 
you to accept. We have worked at it long and faithfully. 

First of all, this bill has the indorsement of the President 
of the United States. That means much to me, as it does to 
you, but not more, perhaps, than the indorsement of every 
member of the committee upon which I sit, 21 in all. That 
conclusion was reached after many hours of listening and many 
hours of consultation. We did the best we could to present 
something definite upon which the Congress could act. It has 
the further indorsement of the commission upon which my 
esteemed colleague [Mr. Vinson of Georgia] sat. I know 
but two members on that commission, and I have talked to 
but one, and that one is the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson], for whose opinion I have great regard. 

I am told by him that the chairman of the aircraft board, 
on which he sat for weeks taking evidence, so as to reach a 
conclusion that the country would likely accept, has approved 
of this bill in toto. I do know that the Secretary of the Navy 
has likewise indorsed it as here drawn. I do know that the 
general board has indorsed it; the Joint Army and Nayy Board 
has indorsed it; the Bureau of Aeronautics and the Chief of 
Operations have indorsed it. There is not one exception taken 
by these authorities to any part of this bill. 

This program has been reached because of the long con- 
sideration which we have given it in an attempt to bring to 
you a program which would meet your approyal. 

Its objective is this, 1,000 airplanes so stated to you by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], chairman of the 
Committee on Rules, The question is naturally asked: Why 
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do you fix the number at 1,000? Ton might think because 
that number is less than the department asked. Not so, When 
you make an analysis of the bill you will see why we fixed 
the number at 1,000. Every airplane provided in this bill has 
its particular function to perform, something that has never 
been known before in the way of naval aircraft preparation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How many airplanes have we now? 

Mr. BUTLER. We have 900 of what they call airplanes, but 
some call them flaming coffins. I call them old-fashioned 
flower boxes painted green and only fit to put in front yards 
for the purpose of planting verbenas, and things of that kind, 
in. However, what we are endeayoring to provide through this 
bill are useful implements of war. If we are to have weapons 
we do not want those that will kill our people and spare 
the enemy. 

They are implements of war that will be useful to us and not 
useful to the people who might be against us. There may 
come a time when we shall need these implements of war, 
but I join with my friend from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] 
in hoping such an event will never come to us. However, no 
one is able to make a correct guess when war may come. 
Providence only knows. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I notice that this construction program 
extends over a series of years. I want to ask my friend from 
Pennsylvania this question: What is the ordinary life of 
such an airplane as will be constructed under this bill? 

Mr. BUTLER. Three years. After three years’ use they 
are worn out. If not entirely worn out they are likely to 
fall and kill somebody, and I will not vote for any weapon 
that is likely to kill its user. 

Mr. HASTINGS, It is expected that when the number of 
years has elapsed, some four or five, over which this con- 
struction program extends, that we will have 1,000 airplanes? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; useful airplanes and not hurtful air- 
planes. We absolutely guarantee that. 

Mr. HASTINGS. What about those in operation now? 

Mr. BUTLER. They will all be gone. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And we shall have 1,000 new ones? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. I want to say this: That at the end 
of five years there will be at the service of the American Gov- 
ernment, 1,000 airplanes that can be used immediately or 
after very reasonable repairs, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am glad to yield to my old friend. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am afraid that the latter part 
of the statement which I heard just as I came in might prove 
a little alarming as to the condition of some of the planes we 
now have. 

Mr. BUTLER. We have about 500 very useful planes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And what I want to suggest is 
this: That naval officers are not permitted, under the regula- 
tions, to use any planes that in any way could be dangerous to 
the flyers? í 

Mr. BUTLER, They are not. It was always before our 
committee that we might provide for a turn-over every three 
years so that all of these engines and all of the machinery in 
these planes might be as safe as it is possible to have them. 
It is expensive, yes; but it is much better that we should spend 
$50,000 or $500,000 than to use dangerous planes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am not at all in disagreement 
with the policy the gentleman has in mind and, I knew it was 
not the purpose of the gentleman to alarm anyone by leaving 
the impression that the Navy would ever use a plane that was 
dangerous to the fiyer. 

Mr. BUTLER. No; it will not. However, my friend knows 
that these accidents may happen it matters not how well we 
may have provided against them, but in order to make it doubly 
sure we intend to ask Congress to permit us to turn them over 
every three years and throw the old ones away. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I understand the gentleman to say 
we now have about 900 airplanes? 

Mr. BUTLER. Nine hundred and fifty or nine hundred and 
seventy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Five hundred of them are safe? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What is there about the other 
400 which causes them to be unsafe? 

Mr. BUTLER. Everything. I understand they do not use 
them, but nevertheless they enumerate them, and they keep 
them on the list. I have oftentimes wondered why they do it. 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BUTLER. In a moment I will yield. Let me answer 
my friend further. 

It will be necessary during this period to build and have in 
our possession as many as 1,600 airplanes, but at the end of 
five years the number will be reduced to 1,000. This has been 
figured out by the mathematicians based upon a service of 
three years. 

Mr. HASTINGS, Will the gentleman state how much one of 
these planes costs fully equipped? 

Mr. BUTLER. They will cost anywhere from $20,000 or 
$25,000 up to $150,000. The large ones cost, we estimate, 
$150,000. The smaller ones, what are called the scout planes, 
cost a great deal less, and when my colleague, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] makes his statement he will an- 
swer all your questions definitely, because he has the figures in 
mind. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Could it not be fairly said, however, that 
the 1,000 airplanes of all the different sorts would be roughly 
about equivalent to the cost of one first-class battleship fully 
equipped? 

Mr. BUTLER. No; the 1,000 airplanes would be equivalent 
to about two such battleships. Of course, they do not require 
so many men to operate them. The cost of a battleship would 
be about $40,000,000 or $45,000,000 for the old-style battleships. 
The cruisers cost about $18,000,000 each. A comparison between 
our first-class battleships and these airplanes would show that 
at the end of five years they will cost about twice as much. 

Mr. MoSWAIN. Then they will be equivalent to the cost 
of two battleships. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. MoSWAIN. And does not the gentleman think they 
will be equivalent to about ten or twenty times as much in the 
way of defense? 

Mr. BUTLER. That is variously estimated. I think all 
military men agree that they are very effective. I think all 
the military men and all the strategists and everybody agree 
with that statement. Why, 30 years ago when I first saw this 
House we were making our defense upon the surface of the sea. 
Then we went underneath, and now we are up in the alr. 
There is no other battle field to seek and therefore I hope we 
will have peace. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. UPDIKE and Mr. KVALE rose. 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KVALE. Will our voting $85,000,000 for these 1,000 
airplanes be the slightest guarantee that we will waste fewer 
millions of dollars on battleships in the future? 

Mr. BUTLER. You can not do that. I am one of those 
who propose to keep the treaty of Washington, and we can 
not build battleships. Under the treaty of Washington we have 
done away with the construction of them completely until 1934. 

Mr. KVALE, In other words, we will have to keep on wast- 
ing millions of dollars on battleships? 

Mr. BUTLER. No; we will build none until 1934 and then 
we will haye the privilege to replace one or two ships. 

Mr, KVALE. Oh, but the gentleman from South Carolina 
has told us that we will have another war in a little while. 

Mr. BUTLER. My friend is a wise man, and he fears it just 
as I do; but I think, perhaps—well, I do not know anything 
about it. [Laughter and applause.] One thing I do know, 
however, as long as men have red blood they will fight unless 
restrained, and I rather prefer to have my associations with 
them. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. KVALE. And the next war, of course, will be a war to 
end wars. a 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, I do not know anything about that, 
because I will not make the war and I will not be in it. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Is it not the fact that the average cost of 
these airplanes is $52,000? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. And on the basis of $52,000 per plane there 
is included an entire engine in addition to the one installed in 
the plane plus 25 per cent of spare parts. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; as I recall it, when we build one of 
these machines we build another engine to cost $9,000, so that 
if anything should happen to the engine in the machine to 
render it unsafe, we will put in the new one. The $52,000 that 
my colleague speaks of buys the entire equipment, but, of 
course, does not maintain it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. ‘The gentleman, of course, realizes the 
difference between the 500 planes to which the gentleman from 
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up-to-date planes for war purposes. 
course. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me see if I understand the gentleman 
from New Tork. What we are asking this Congress to do is 
to provide 1,000 airplanes at the end of five years, effective 
and able to overcome any forceful opposition that may come 
against them on land or sea, this to be the very best equip- 
ment that can be provided. The type of equipment is to be 
left entirely to the discretion of the military men. I would 
not endeavor to prescribe that, because I do not know anything 
about it. I would not pretend to make an implement of war 
for another man who has to use it. He is a professional man 
and must design the weapon and prescribe how it is to be made, 
and I will then vote for the money to make it. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, May I ask the gentleman this further 
question? The gentleman then admits that in the past the 
selection was not perfect and 

Mr, BUTLER. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And machines were not selected that 
were up to the specifications which the gentleman now pre- 
scribes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course, they wear out. If anybody has 
ever had any experience with secondhand automobiles, as I 
have, he will know all about the uncertainty of old machin- 
ery. [Laughter.] Of course, these machines will wear out. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no question about that. 

Mr. BUTLER. All machinery will wear out. There is no re- 
flection whatever to be cast on anyone who has contrived or 
purchased an airplane, and there is no reflection to be cast 
upon Congress. The whole matter has been largely an experi- 
ment. We have done the best we could, but we want these old 
fellows laid aside. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The old fellows or the old planes? 

Mr. BUTLER. The old planes, not the old men. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Does the gentleman know 
whether or not the Military Affairs Committee have an entire 
program to report to the House? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know, but I think so. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield so 
that I may ask the gentleman from South Carolina about that? 

Mr. MoSWAIN. Yes; that is a matter of record. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. How many airplanes do you 
propose to have under this program? 

Mr. McSWAIN. There will be a total of 1,640. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Two thousand one hundred, according 
to the report. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. 
templated in this bill? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Have you any information as 
to the number of airplanes that will be brought into existence 
as a result of the activities of the Post Office Department as 
well as private activities? 

Mr. BUTLER. No; I do not. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The more there are, the better we will be 
pleased, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me follow this up with one other thought 
which I have in mind. We do not ask for one additional sailor. 
They may need additional soldiers, but we want no more 
sailors. This committee has worked out a program that will 
provide the personnel from the enlisted force in the Navy, 
and therefore we are not asking you for any additional planes 
in order to train men. I do not know what may have been 
reported from the Committee on Military Affairs having as its 
object the establishment of an aviation program, but I do 
know that we do not propose to ask the Congress for any addi- 
tional men. The time may come in the future when that will 
be done. I do not know anything about that; but for a reason- 
able time, within the five years, I will state to my friend from 
Alabama, we do not anticipate we will need one additional man. 

It is not what the department needed, they would like about 
1,200 airplanes, but we concluded there was no use in building 
airplanes for ships that are not yet built, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. In connection with the question 
asked by the gentleman from Alabama I understand it is not 
the purpose of the bill to absolutely require that so many air- 
planes be built, but you authorized them so that Congress 
could later determine the number needed. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman has it right, and I am 
grateful to the gentleman for calling my attention to it. We 
made up our minds not to fix the number of airplanes but 
leave it for the determination of Congress. We provided that 
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there should be so many each year, that we might have some- 
thing definite, something to secure economy. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I believe in adequate pre- 
paredness, but it looks to me with this program for the Navy 
and program for the Military Committee and the Post Office 
Department, with all of these airplanes that they must be 
preparing to lick the whole world within five years. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, my friend is wrong about that. We 
have some doubt as to whether we will be quite up after this, 
We doubt yery much whether we will be fully up. It was told 
us by the peacemakers, and the gentleman and I are among 
the peacemakers, that we ought not to make any comparison. 
Can the gentleman tell me how we can prepare to defend our- 
selyes unless we do? I would like some smart guesser to say 
how we are going to prepare a defense and to resist other 
nations if required unless we know what the other nations 
have prepared. 

If other nations had no airplanes I would not vote for one, 
nor would I ever have voted for a ship. We can not tell ex- 
actly what the number will be, but we think France will be 
ahead of us some in numbers. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman will yield, in 
response to a question by the gentleman from Louisiana I want 
to say that France had on January 5, 1925, 1,542 serviceable 
airplanes and 4,000 reserves. 

Mr. BUTLER. They have more than we have, but they have 
further to come than we have to go to make our defense. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The 4,000 reserves are a good deal like 
our worst ones. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; some of them will do to make water 
boxes along public roads, 

If we spend money let us do it economically and wisely. We 
put it over a number of years, so that Congress may know what 
it can do within certain limits. Therefore we fixed it at five 
years. Some may say why five years? Because it is recom- 
mended by the board, that heard a number of witnesses cover- 
ing several weeks, of which my friend from Kentucky was a 
member. They recommended such a program. That report 
has been approved by the President of the United States and 
everyone in authority. You ask why we made it 1,000 and not 
1,200. Because we could not find places for any more air- 
planes. There are so many airplanes for a ship and so many 
for a destroyer. We are not going to ask for the construction 
of airplanes to put on ships 150 years from now, and if we car- 
ried out a program that has been suggested it would be 150 
years before the last one was built. They asked for another 
airplane carrier. We said, “No; we have two; we have made 
the pattern as nearly as we can get it and made this program 
to fit it. You have put catapults on ships that machines may 
fly from them.“ f 

Are you going now to put machines on them? You yoted 
from $75,000,000 to $85,000,000 for two airplane carriers. 
What is the use of having airplane carriers? They have no 
guns on them, They are made for one particular purpose, 
and that is to carry airplanes. My friend’s subcommittee has 
recommended so many airplanes, but nevertheless the responsi- 
bility has been taken from his subcommittee and handed over 
to ours, and we followed his recommendation and included 
planes in the program reported in this bill. There are 79 air- 
planes included here for one of these carriers, which will go 
into commission in a few days. 

Mr, HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The number of airplanes that France has 
in commission as given by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson], including both the Army and Navy airplanes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Oh; yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I ask that so as to clear the matter up, 
so that there will be no misunderstanding. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, yes; France has a unified service. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Some of us got the impression that they 


were wholly of the Navy. q 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, France has learned something since 
the war. 

Mr. BUTLER. Just one minute more, and I shall surrender. 
My esteemed colleague has all of the figures and facts be- 
fore him touching aviation. I have listened for only a month 
and he has listened for two or three months. While we do 
not ask for any personnel, we have recommended to this House, 
for the first time, the personnel that should be employed and 
how it should be employed. The Morrow Board's report rec- 
ommends enlisted men should be employed, and we have 
provided that not less than one-third of the men who shall 
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sail these airships shall be enlisted men. Again, we recom- 
mend, and I shall stand for nothing else, that the building 
of these planes be eee to competitive bidding by the 
different airplane manufacturers, 

I care not what the evidence may have been before the gen- 
tleman's board, I care not what other men may have in view, I 
shall not vote for this bill unless the construction of these alr- 
planes is submitted to competitive bids by the different airplane 
manufacturers. [Applause.] Furthermore, if the right to con- 
struct these airplanes under certain conditions is taken away 
from the navy yards, I shall not vote for this bill. At enormous 
expense we have fitted out factories where these machines may 
be constructed, and we have done it for one purpose, and that 
is to see that there is no conspiracy among the bidders for 
these machines. I know there has been some talk of other 
methods, but I say in advance, so that it may be understood, 
that I shall not vote for the bill if you are going to employ a 
fiscal agent among civilians to say who these bidders shall be. 
[Applause.] We must do it fairly. The whole proposition was 
submitted to us fairly. The question was asked by our col- 
leagues in this House at the time, whether or not we would 
report a measure for aviation that they could subscribe to. 
That we have endeavored to do. We submit it here with an 
expense of 885,000,000, perhaps 35 or 40 per cent more than 
has been heretofore appropriated, but we could not reduce it 
any further and work out the program outlined, and that was 
to have in commission the number of airships to function in 
all the places yon had already provided for by law. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I notice in paragraph 5, page 2, of the bill 
that the expression is used that the idea is to have purchased, 
ending June 80, 1931, 1,614 airplanes, and in paragraph 7 it 
refers to having 1,000 of them on hand by June 80, 1931. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It is necessary in order to main- 
tain 1,000 at the end of five years to buy 1,641, because the 
attrition is one-third each year, on account of wastage; so that 
the number of planes that will be bought will be 1,641, and that 
will give us 1,000 at the end of five years, serviceable airplanes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. That is what I wanted to bring out, as to 
whether that discrepancy was due to the fact that some of 
the planes wore out during the five-year period, and that you 
could have only 1,000 useful planes under those conditions— 
planes that are really serviceable. s 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is correct, 

Mr. BUTLER. Gentlemen will understand that the Presi- 
dent’s air board, of which my colleague was an active mem- 
ber, recommended that this turnoyer should occur frequently, 
and they state the reason for it. We have followed that rec- 
ommendation not blindly but gradually. In every recommenda- 
tion that board made we have followed in making this bill, 
so that the country might understand that this legislative 
committee, without any partisanship or any feeling, took the 
judgment of competent men who recommended to us such a: 
program. * 

Mr. BRIGGS. I want to ask the gentleman with reference 
to the value of dirigibles. I notice in section 2 of the bill 
provision is made for the construction of two rigid airships at 
an authorized cost of $8,000,000. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. My friend will be directly interested in 
that; and we now ask this House to build two dirigible, or 
lighter-than-air, machines. They will be nearly three times as 
large in capacity as the ship that was destroyed. We have 
stated the reasons in the report. We want to put one on the 
Pacific, because that still belongs to the United States, and I 
happen to have some interest in that, because for 30 years I 
labored to get a fleet out there. We want one on the Atlantic 
and one on the Pacific. We want them to be of the most mod- 
ern type, of best construction. We can get two for $8,000,000 
and one for $5,000,000. We thought we better have the two, 
and therefore recommend the two. We will take one off to 
the Pacific and most likely send it to Hawaii, that it may be 
used there, They will be floating machines, as I call them, 
with a radius of 7,500 miles. Further than that, they will 
take the place of from two to four cruisers that will cost 
$18,000,000 apiece. 

They will do the duty and perform the guardianship and 
report back to the ships on the surface the information that 
they should have. Forty-five men will sail on them, and it 


would require 645 on the ernisers, and therefore, not to be 
stingy or mean in the defense which the Constitution orders 
us to provide for, we have given you the best modern equipment 
we can discover. 

We will ask you to retain in this bill the two dirigibles. 
One which we once owned was burned up, and for which we had 
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paid a million dollars. Another was destroyed in Italy. An- 

other, the Shenandoah, also met with disaster. We ask you 

now to replace these . two better ships. We now have 
e 


helium. It will not burn. expect that when these ships 
are built they will be modern and will be the most efficient 
guides that we can procure. Helium manufactured in Texas 
at reasonable cost will be used in their operation. 

To our way of thinking, my friends, these are the best guard- 
ians we can have, the best outposts we can establish. When 
the Germans hung from the clouds and discovered the loca- 
tion of ships on the surface the question was asked, What can 
you do better than that? Our men at sea should have the loca- 
tion of an enemy and ascertain its strength, and by the means 
which they themselves provide. England is building two. We 
propose to have two that are much better. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I want to ask the gentleman a question as a 
matter of information, so that the House can know the respec- 
tive value of rigid airships as compared with airplanes, and 
whether or not they are still an efficient agency—the dirigibles? 

Mr. BUTLER. I know they prophesy much for those ships. 
I do not know what they will do, but I know what we propose 
to authorize the Government to attempt to do. Some mili- 
tary men may say they can successfully attack these air- 
ships. I was opposed to them at first because I feared a single 
shot would bring them down. But other military men say they 
are no longer dangerous from inflammability or from being 
shot down, Further than that, they propose to load them with 
cannon, They can defend themselves against these heavier- 
than-air machines; but, of course, with the ald of them, they 
are supposed to be easily defended. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman made it very clear that 
this program will not involve an additional amount. Does this 
program involve any additional expense to the regular and 
usual naval appropriations? 

Mr. BUTLER. We think we will be able to adjust these 
figures so that they will not. Of course, the gentleman from New 
York must understand that it will cost something to build and 
maintain these airplanes. We are not trying to deceive you. 
That will involve some additional expense to the, Treasury, 
but we hope by adjusting our appropriations for military de- 
fenses to provide these additional units without increasing the 
amount of the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I did not get it in mind, whether any of 
this money can be used for the purchase of aviation grounds 
or the construction of buildings or quarters for the men. 

Mr, BUTLER. No. We have all the ground now that we 
need. I would not vote for any more except for a cemetery. 
It will cost a lot of money to build this program, and it will 
coat a lot of money to maintain it and keep it up. The cost 
for both every year will be about $35,000,000. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. In respect to competitive bid- 
ding, do F understand that the gentleman refers to the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation as contained in the report of the Mor- 
row Aircraft Board? 

Mr. BUTLER. I made no reference to it, but I have it in 
mind that some members of the board 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. It was not a unanimous report? 

Mr. BUTLER. No. My colleague from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
SON] will explain that. I want to assure you, gentlemen, that 
he is alive to the actual needs of the naval service. He will 
not stand for noncompetitive bidding. I want these airplanes 
to be built or purchased just as the ships of the Navy now are. 
They must be bought or built by competition. Further than 
that, if there is anything like a conspiracy among these 12 
or 15 different airplane builders, then the airships or aircraft 
shall go to Government yards. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Did not the Morrow Board make 
a finding to the effect that there was corruption among some 
of the aircraft people? 

Mr. BUTLER. I would not charge that there was corrup- 
tion. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Or that they were in conspiracy? 

Mr. BUTLER. I would not call it “a conspiracy.” We call 
it up in our State “an understanding.” But they will not have 
any understanding on this if I can help it. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. MoSWAIN. That is why you provide that if there is 
any understanding between them, then they must get out? 

Mr. BUTLER. Les. 
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Raph VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Is it not a fact that the language 
in reference to the purchase of airplanes is the same as that 
used in connection with the construction of battleships? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. It has been voted for time and time 
again. It is like the Lord's Prayer; it Is always the same. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I understood the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to say that he wanted commercial industry en- 
couraged in the aircraft industry? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr, VINSON of Kentucky. I know that the gentleman un- 
derstands that the President's Aircraft Board had that same 
point in mind? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. In sections 6 and 7 of the report 
of the Morrow Board is not this language found that— 


(6) Existing statutes covering the procurement of supplies and re- 
quiring competitive bidding be modified when necessary to allow 
putting the recommendations previously made into effect. 

(7) Governmental research in aeronautic science be actively con- 
tinued and the testing facilities of the varlous department agencies 
should be made readily available to the civil industry. The functions 
of the national advisory committee for aeronautics should be extended 
to cover the field of advice to inventors regarding aeronautic Inventions. 


Mr. BUTLER. I have no reflection to cast on the Morrow 
Board, let me say to my friend, but they were business giants 
and therefore I prefer to stand by the old hitching post that has 
held me up for seyeral years. Let them go out and get bids 
and get them fairly or I do not want them to get them at all. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 
80 minutes. [Applause.] Before I commence a discussion of 
the various provisions of the bill I desire to answer the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Vinson] 
with reference to the recommendation of the Morrow Board. 
It is true that the Morrow Board inserted a provision along 
the line which the gentleman read, but when the Naval Affairs 
Committee started to consider this bill no effort was made by 
any member to insert that thought which would do away with 
competitive bidding in the bill. It is such a fundamental 
change in the method of purchasing and so important that Con- 
gress should consider that question separately and independ- 
ent of any other legislation. Therefore we kept it out of our 
bill, and I am glad to know that the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee has kept it out of their bill. We want to purchase these 
airplanes upon the strongest kind of competition, and we have 
used the same language with reference to the purchase of them 
as is used with reference to the purchase of battleships. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgla. Yes, 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I am certain the gentleman can 
differentiate between the increase in the aircraft industry of 
the United States and commercial aviation and the construction 
of battleships which are only to be used by the United States 
Government. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Well, practically all of the air- 
planes are used by the United States Government. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Not at all, because civilians may 
use these airplanes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, it is the unanimous 
opinion of the members of the Naval Affairs Committee that it 
is highly important for the Navy to have a definite program, for 
by such a program it has some objective at which it is aiming, 
and the objective in this bill is to have 1,000 serviceable air- 
planes in the Navy at the end of five years. In addition to 
that reason, it is essential, in the interest of orderly legislative 
procedure, that such a program be authorized so that the 
Appropriations Committee and Congress may be in position 
annually to make appropriations for the purchase of new air- 
planes in the regular appropriation bill for the support of 
the Navy. 2 

Under the rules of the House, as every Member knows, 
before the Appropriations Committee can authorize the expendi- 
ture of any money for the purchase of new aircraft there must 
be some legislative authority for such expenditure. 

To illustrate, the appropriation bill for the support of the 
Navy this year had an item in it authorizing the purchase 
of 137 new airplanes, to cost $9,062,500. This item was sub- 
ject to a point of order, and went out of the bill because there 
was no legislative authority authorizing the Appropriations 
Committee to provide for their purchase. 

Unless a program covering a period of years is enacted, the 
Appropriations Committee must each year wait until Congress 


i 
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has passed a bill providing for the purchase of a certain 
number of airplanes before that committee could make an 
appropriation. 

Therefore to my mind it is clearly in the interest of orderly 
legislative procedure, in view of the rules of the House, to lay 
down à program covering a period of years giving the Appro- 
priations Committee the authority annually to provide for the 
purchase of new airplanes, if-in the judgment of the Appropria- 
tions Committee and Congress the needs of the Navy justify 
such purchase. 

It does not by any means follow that by granting this au- 
thorization that the Appropriations Committee is compelled to 
provide for the number of planes designated for each year. The 
legislative committee, which is the Naval Affairs Committee, 
having jurisdiction of the subject has concluded that, in our 
opinion, with the objective of haying 1,000 planes at the end 
of five years, it is necessary to purchase 235 new planes in 1927 
and so many for each of the remaining four years. 

But, however, the economic condition of the country and the 
President's program of economy may be such that, in the opin- 
fon of the Appropriations Committee, Congress would not be 
justified to purchase that number of airplanes for that year. 
It would be up to the Appropriations Committee and Congress 
to decide the number to be purchased, but it could not exceed 
the total number fixed in this bill for each year, but, of course, 
the number to be purchased could be less. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The n Committee, if it is left 
to them, of course will e care of the appropriation, but 
would it not be the policy, after we made this authorization, 
to push the Appropriations Committee to make the appro- 
priation? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Let me say to the gentleman that 
the Appropriations Committee this year has appropriated for 
187 airplanes, to cost $9,062,500. When that matter comes back 
from conference, the House can determine whether or not the 
facts justify the purchase of 235, as we recommend, or the pur- 
chase of 187, as recommended by the Appropriations Committee. 
Of course, the House determines upon which side the soundest 
argument is. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Would not this legislation embarrass the 
Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Not at all. 

Mr. McKBHOWN. If the Appropriations Committee should 
refuse to give you as much as you want, then you would come 
into the House and say, “ Here is the law, and the Appropria- 
tions Committee has got to give that much money.” 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It is not mandatory upon the part 
of the Appropriations Committee to appropriate this amount; 
it is discretionary, but the Appropriations Committee can not 
exceed this amount. Now take the other end of it. Suppose 
the Appropriations Committee should come in and say they 
thought we ought to spend $15,000,000 in 1927 for aviation. 
They could not do it, because Congress has said that a certain 
amount —$12,285,000—shall be the maximum, 

Mr. McKHOWN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. As the gentleman knows, the House some- 
times takes the Appropriations Committee to task because they 
will not appropriate as the law says they should appropriate; 
and when you get this statute, will you not say that to the 
Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of course not. There are some 
ships, which were provided for in the 1916 building program, 
on which not $1 has ever been spent. The Appropriations 
Committee was authorized to spend that money, but they have 
not done it, and there has not been any real protest against it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. The law authorizes the enlistment of 137,400 
men, but the Appropriations Committee provides for 81,000 men, 
because they think that number is sufficient. They have heard 
the evidence and we take their judgment as to that. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think the gentleman is correct. 
This bill, as I understand from the gentleman, only authorizes 
a certain number to be built and it will be for the House to 
later determine what number shall be built each year? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If that is the purpose, why would not a 
blanket authority—so we would not be confronted with a point 
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of order each year—be sufficient and decide each year just 
how many planes should be built. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That would be subject to a point 
of order unless you definitely authorize the construction of a 
certain number of planes or made a certain authorization. 
Unless you did that a point of order would lie against the bill, 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman knows we could write 
that into this bill and that the very first section authorizes the 
Navy Department to procure airplanes. That being so, we 
would not be confronted with a point of order each year on the 
appropriation bills. Therefore I do not see the necessity of 
in any way binding, morally or otherwise, the Congress to a 
fixed number of planes for the next five years. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We say that some Committee on 
Appropriations might be more generous than the present Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and might try to spend more money 
than the facts justify, so therefore we put a limitation now on 
the generosity of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman does not want me to 
swallow that, does he? 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman does not indulge in any 
idea that the Committee on Appropriations can exceed the 
Naval Affairs Committee? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In deference to the Committee on 
Appropriations, if that committee will make the same careful 
investigation that the House Naval Affairs Committee made, I 
am satisfled if they have a definite objective in view, with a 
definite purpose to have 1,000 airplanes in a certain length of 
time, they will be convinced that our figures are absolutely 
correct and that these annual appropriations should be made 
and this annual number of planes should be authorized to be 
purchased. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. In other words, in order to make 
it plain, assume a conference should be held and there should 
be a limitation on the building of planes and the number 
authorized herein exceeded that number, it would not be neces- 
sary to go back to your committee—— 

Mr, VINSON of Georgia. Of course not, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Because the number to be built 
is left entirely to the House hereafter to determine. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Exactly. 

Mr. Chairman, let us turn our thoughts and attention to the 
bill under consideration, and I respectfully invite your atten- 
tion to the first paragraph wherein we lay down a heavier-than- 
air five-year program, But before commencing a discussion I 
deem it important to take stock and see what the Navy has at 
this time in the way of airplanes. 

Planes are divided in the Navy into four classes, namely: 

First. Service types. 

Second. Obsolescent types. 

Third. Experimental types. 

Fourth. Obsolete types. 

Now, let me call your attention to the fact that the first 
two classes—seryice types and obsolescent types—comprise the 
useful planes of the Navy. The obsolescent types are those 
planes which were formerly of the serviceable types, but which 
are gradually passing out of the scene and will become obsolete 
if not destroyed in the meantime. On November 1, 1925, there 
were in the Navy 408 classified as serviceable planes, 898 classi- 
fied as obsolescent planes, 55 classified as experimental planes, 
182 classified as obsolete planes. A grand total of 993 planes 
of all kinds. 

The serviceable and obsolescent types, which are the useful 
planes of the Navy, are further divided by the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics into serviceable planes, unserviceable planes, and planes 
on order. 

On Noyember 1, 1925, we had a total of 639 serviceable planes 
in the Navy. In adition to the 639 planes of the two classes, 
there were 7 unserviceable type planes, 78 unserviceable obso- 
lescent planes, 82 serviceable type planes on order, making a 
grand total of these two classes of 806. 

Of the experimental planes there are 34 in serviceable con- 
dition, 1 in unserviceable condition, and 20 on. order, making a 
total of 55. 

Of the obsolescent planes there are 79 that are serviceable 
and 53 that are unserviceable, making a total of 132. 

These figures account for the total of 993 planes on hand on 
November 1, 1925. 

Therefore your commtitee, in considering the five-year build- 
ing program, started with the number of serviceable planes, 
to wit, 638, to be on hand in the Navy on July 1, 1926. In that 
year one-third must be replaced on account of wastage. Hence, 
213 new planes must be purchased as replacement planes; but, 
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however, in 1926 there was an excess of 40 observation planes 
and 5 training planes, making a total excess of 45 planes, 
Therefore the replacement for wastage will only be, in view of 
this excess of 45 planes, 168 planes, and in addition to the 
replacement for wastage we authorize the permanent increase 
of 67 new planes. The total authorization for purchase of new 
planes for 1927 is 235, to cost not exceeding $12,285,000; the 
maintenance cost will be not exceeding $11,545,000, making 
the total cost under Aviation of Navy” not exceeding 
$23,830,000. 

For that year there will be in the Navy 738 serviceable planes, 
of which 314 will be ashore and 424 afloat. 

Now, let us take 1928. We start with 738 serviceable planes 
in that year, one-third of which must be replaced on account 
of wastage. Therefore, 246 new planes must be purchased as 
replacement planes, and in addition to the replacement planes 
we authorize a permanent increase of 67 new planes, making 
a total of new planes to be purchased not exceeding 313, at a 
total cost not exceeding $16,223,750. There will be in the Navy 
805 serviceable planes, of which 845 will be ashore and 460 
aflont. The maintenance cost will be not exceeding $12,020,000, 
making a total cost for 1928 under “Aviation of Navy” not 
exceeding $28,243,750. 

Let us look at 1929. That year the Navy will start with 805 
serviceable planes, one-third of which must be replaced on 
account of wastage. Therefore 268 new planes must be pur- 
chased that year as replacement planes, and in addition to the 
replacement planes the committee authorizes the permanent 
increase of 67 new planes, making a total of new planes to be 
purchased not exceeding 335, at a total cost not exceeding 
$17,582,500. There will be in the Navy 872 serviceable planes, 
of which 394 will be ashore and 478 afloat. The maintenance 
cost will be not exceeding $12,570,000, making the total cost 
for 1929 under “aviation of Navy” not exceeding $30,152,500. 

Take 1930. That year the Navy will start with 872 service- 
able planes, one-third of which must be replaced on account of 
wastage. Therefore 290 new planes must be purchased that 
year as replacement planes, and in addition to the replacement 
planes the committee authorizes a permanent increase of 67 
new planes, making a total to be purchased of 357 new planes, 
at a total cost of not exceeding $18,941,250. There will be in 
the Navy that year 939 serviceabie planes, of which 434 will 
be ashore and 505 afloat. The maintenance costs will be not 
exceeding $13,070,000, making a total cost for 1930 for “ avia- 
tion of Navy” of not exceeding $32,011,250. 

Now, let us take 1931. That year the Navy will start with 
939 serviceable planes, one-third of which must be replaced on 
aceount of wastage. Therefore 313 planes must be purchased 
that year as replacement planes, and in addition to the replace- 
ment planes the committee authorizes a permanent purchase of 
61 new planes, making a total of new planes to be purchased 
874, at a total cost of not exceeding $20,046,250. There will be 
in the Navy 1,000 serviceable planes, of which 495 will be 


~ ashore and 505 afloat. The maintenance cost for that year will 


be not exceeding $13,520,000, making a total cost for 1931 under 
“ aviation of Navy“ of not exceeding $33,566,250. 

Under this program you will observe that during the five- 
year period there is authorized to be purchased 1,614 new 
planes, at a total cost of not exceeding $85,078,750 and a total 
maintenance cost during the five-year period of not exceeding 
$62,725,000. ‘Therefore, the total maximum expenditure pro- 
vided for by this bill under “Aviation of Navy” for the five- 
year period for heavier than air is $147,803,750. 

This, therefore, completes the five-year building program as 
set out in the bill, and in 1932 the Navy would start with 1,000 
serviceable planes, and to maintain that number of serviceable 
planes it would be necessary to purchase one-third, or 333 
replacement planes, each year, at a cost of not exceeding $17,- 
476,250 and a maintenance cost of not exceeding $13,870,000, 
The total expenditure under “Aviation of Navy” per year 
would be not exceeding $31,346,250. 

I desire to call your attention to the reduction under “Avia- 
tion of Navy” of $2,220,000 from the cost of 1931 to the cost 
in 1932. This is brought about because after 1931 it is not nec- 
essary to purchase any planes for the permanent increase, but 
only necessary to purchase one-third each year as replacement 
planes, and as long as the strength of the Navy is maintained 
as it is to-day it will not be necessary to increase the total 
number of service planes over 1,000, as the Navy could not 
economically use more than that number. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman give way for a 
question? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; with much pleasure. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I understand it is contemplated to 
buy all the new planes involved in this program as a result of 
competitive bidding? 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes, sir; the strongest competitive 


bidding that English language can put in a bill. [Applause] 
In my opinion, it would be a serious mistake for Congress to 
couple up with this program or with the military program any 
proposition to give to the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
of the Navy the right to purchase airplanes without compe- 
tition. If Congress decides to do otherwise, let a separate bill 
be brought in before Congress and let it stand on its own 
merits, and then Congress can safeguard it in such a way as 
to save the Secretary’s office, possibly, from some national 
scandal. A 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. If the gentleman will permit, that is 
what has been done by both the Military Affairs Committee 
and the Naval Affairs Committee. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgla. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I understand the gentleman is very 
glad to give way to questions and, in fact, has invited questions. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. What provision is to be made for ex- 
perimentation in the development of improved types of planes? 
I am assuming that as this is progressive every year you are 
going to get better airplanes? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Now, what inducements are you to 
give to the limited number of manufacturers to develop im- 
proved types of planes, or how are you going to promote the 
experimental part of the work? i 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We appropriate this year in the 
appropriation bill for the upkeep of the Navy $1,900,000 exclu- 
sively for experimental work in addition to what we ask for 
in this bill. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I ask whether that experimenta- 
tion is to be conducted entirely at the naval aircraft estab- 
lishment or—— 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is purely an administrative 
matter. I do not know how they are going to make the ex- 
periments, whether that is going to be done at the Naval Estab- 
lishment—— 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman kindly wait until I 
conclude my question? Is it contemplated that this experi- 
mentation is to be at the naval aircraft establishment, or will 
there be any inducement to the manufacturers to continue their 
engineering experimentation work? In other words, does this 
appropriation the gentleman speaks of enable the Navy Depart- 
ment to place with the manufacturers experimental orders? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. When the aircraft industry of this 
country finds out that Congress is authorized to make a maxi- 
mum expenditure of $85,000,000 over a five-year period, of 
which, under the program, $43,723,750 would go directly to the 
aircraft industry and $41,358,085 to automotive industry, you 
need have no apprehension that the industry will fail to con- 
duct all necessary experimental work to advance aviation, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman permit another 
question? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Let us assume that the appropriations 
made will induce a great deal of activity and experimentation. 
Suppose the aircraft factory and the aircraft manufacturer 
recommends and develops an improved type of plane—an im- 
provement in speed and other necessary elements—and is of a 
type that has been submitted and accepted by the Government. 
Is the construction of that type to be submitted to the trade 
generally for competitive bids? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I do not know, if it falls within the 
Classification of a fighting plane, or a scouting plane, or a patrol 
plane, or a training plane, under this authorization it will have 
to be purchased by competitive bidding. 

Mr, VINSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I feel that there is good reason 
for the position taken by my friend, who was a member of the 
aircraft board. I have been wondering how section 6 met with 
the approval of the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman knows that you have 
to compromise to get some things you are driving for. I sub- 
scribed to the whole report, but there are some things I could 
not subscribe to independently, but altogether it is a report that 
I hope is in the interest of avlation. t 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Itis a splendid report, and shows 
a considerable amount of work, and section 6 is quite persua- 
Sive as to determining what the policy of the Government 
must be. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It is not so persuasive because no 
one has followed it. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will. 
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Mr. LAZARO. I know the gentleman has given a great deal 
of study to the subject, and from what I understand he knows 
that if we have another war it is going to be decided in the air. 
The most advanced nations in aviation—namely, Great Britain 
aud France—have a unified air service. Why should not we 
have a unified air service? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I hope my good friend will not get 
me off on a unified air service or a separate air corps, or any 
other administrative changes. I am willing to answer any 
question relating to this bill. 

Mr. LAZARO. I have not made up my mind about it and I 
know the gentleman has given it considerable study and I 
wanted his opinion. ; 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will tell the gentleman why you 
ought not to have a unified air service. I presume the gentle- 
man means the amalgamation of the Army and Navy under 
a secretary of national defense, 

Mr. LAZARO. Not necessarily; you could have a secretary, 
with three undersecretaries or assistants. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will put my views in the RECORD 
for the benefit of the gentleman from Louisiana and others, 
and if he reads it he will see that there is sound argument why 
there should be no administrative changes. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the gentleman will yield, suppose a future 
Congress should adopt a unified air service, this program will 
go on just the same. 

Mr. LAZARO. I am not advocating it; I am trying to get 
the opinion of an expert. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman has said that the passage 
of this bill will encourage the aircraft industry. What will 
happen if after they have passed this bill in the future the 
Appropriations Committee does not appropriate? Will we not 
have all of the factories on our back? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I do not think the Appropriations 
Committee will ever fail to measure up to the high standard 
and maintain this program of national defense where it 
should be. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman state whether or not this 
bill would authorize those in power to take any steps during 
this period which would put Congress under obligation to make 
the appropriations if Congress does not see fit to do so? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Not at all. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman will recall that we got into that 
Situation with reference to the building of ships during the 
war. They were authorized during the war, and we started 
them. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In 1916 we laid down a building 
program for surface ships. Up to this time no appropriation 
has been made for some of those ships. This does not commit 
Congress to anything except that you can not exceed this 
amount in five years unless you go back to the Naval Affairs 
Committee and get legislation to do so, 

Mr. JONES. ‘The gentleman will recall that during the first 
year or two they used the money not only for building ships 
but started to build a lot more, and that made it necessary to 
appropriate a good deal of money to prevent losing a lot of 
other money. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Your appropriation for expenditure 
for the first year is something over $12,000,000? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. How much is that increased by the 
new construction this year under the appropriation already 
made? 

Mr. VINSON of Geo Let us make a comparison of 
what Congress is appropriating for the Navy and what is pro- 
posed in this measure. In the appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year commencing July 1, 1927, there was carried an item ap- 
propriating $9,062,500 for the purchase of 137 new airplanes. 
This amount, as you will recall, was struck out of the appro- 
priation bill upon a point of order, as it was legislation upon an 
appropriation bill. 

The measure under consideration provides for the expendi- 
ture for new planes for the fiscal year of 1927 of $12,285,000, 
which will purchase 235 new airplanes. Therefore this bill 
carries an increase in amount for 1927 of $3,222,500 and 98 
more airplanes than was authorized in the appropriation bill. 

The maintenance cost that was provided for in the appropri- 
ation bill for 1927 was $9,546,625, and under this measure the 
maintenance cost is estimated to be $11,545,000, a difference of 
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$1,999,875. Of course, it naturally follows that the increased 
maintenance cost is brought about due to the increased num- 
ber of planes, 

Me: LAGUARDIA. How much would it be the following 
year 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I could not work that out, because 
I do not know what the Appropriations Committee is going to 
appropriate. 

Mr. Chairman, let us see what effect on the personnel of the 
Navy there will be by the enactment of this five-year pro- 
gram, 

To-day we have in the Navy, when the present class of stu- 
dent officers have finished training within a few months, 400 
officer pilots, 147 ground officers, 24 warrant officers, 104 en- 
listed pilots, and the Bureau of Aeronautics is allowed by the 
Bureau of Navigation 3,842 enlisted men. However, there are 
only approximately 1,842 enlisted men assigned to aeronautical 
duty at this time, because there is not a sufficient number of 
planes to justify the full use of the number of men allowed by 
the Bureau of Navigation, to wit, 3,842. The passage of this 
measure will necessarily increase each year the number of 
officer pilots, ground officers, warrant officers, enlisted pilots 
oe enlisted men, which increase for each year will be as fol- 
ows: ‘ 


Officer | Ground | Warrant | Enlisted | Enlisted 


99 34 3,771 
99 36 4, 435 
99 89 4,745 
99 41 5, 018 
99 43 6,175 
99 44 5,385 


Therefore this program will mean the ultimate increase of 
402 officer pilots, 20 warrant officers; 240 énlisted pilots, and 
1,533 enlisted. men, which will make a permanent strength of 
the aviation arm of the fleet of 802 officer pilots, 99 ground 
Officers, 44 warrant officers, 844 enlisted pilots, and 5,885 en- 
listed men, a grand total of 6,674 officers and men. 

There will be available from the line of the Navy as fed in 
year by year from the classes at Annapolis approximately 
enough officers to permit of this increase of officer pilots, and 
this program will not require the increasing of the admission 
to the Naval Academy. 

It, however, will be necessary to increase the enlisted person- 
nel of the Navy during this period, but if Congress would ap- 
propriate sufficient money to maintain the present strength of 
the Navy as authorized, to wit, 86,000 men, there would be 
sufficient enlistments in the Navy to meet the requirements of 
the enlisted personnel assigned to aviation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to invite your attention to the 
lighter-than-air craft program wherein we provide for two 
6,000,000-cubit-foot dirigibles, 

At the outset, permit me to say that this conclusion was not 
hastily reached by your committee, but after many weeks of 
investigation and after having heard the leading experts on 
the subject from the Navy, and having the benefit of the testi- 
mony of the few surviving officers of the Stenandoah, and 
haying examined at length Doctor Arnstein, one of the chief 
engineers of the German Zeppelin Co., who aided in the con- 
struction of more than 70 Zeppelins during the war, your com- 
mittee unanimously concluded that rigid airships are an essen- 
tial part of the national defense and too valuable a weapon to 
be abandoned because of the loss of the Shenandoah. 

At the very outset I want to differentiate between lighter- 
than-air craft and heavier-than-air craft. They are two en- 
tirely different things. They are not competitors, and in the 
Navy they will not occupy the same field. The heavier-than-air 
craft is distinctly a machine for overland work or short dis- 
tances over water. The lighter-than-air craft is essentially a 
long-distance scouting ship. 

The principal naval mission of rigid airships is scouting 
and reconnaissance, and this mission should be kept clearly in 
mind in the consideration of the utility of these craft in the 
scheme of naval organization, All other use to which air- 
ships might be put are side issues, and their consideration 
should not be allowed to becloud the main issue. 

A failure to appreciate this has led to serious confusion and 
misinterpretations in judging rigid airships by past perform- 
ances, particularly the Zeppelins in the World War. No one 


realizes more than Germany herself that, by employing rigids 
on bombing raids under the conditions obtaining at the time, 
she was increasing their normal war hazard and using then 
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was forced to do this by public opinion. But, in spite of the 
allied attempts to minimize the damage In material and morale 
inflicted by Zeppelin air raids, the harm to the cause occasioned 
by the constant threat of these ships is incalculable. War in- 
dustries were shut down at night; thousands of guns and men 
were diverted from the front; and civilian and military morale 
was lowered and disrupted. These effects are difficult to 
measure, but it is dangerous to disregard them. 

Out of slightly over 100 rigid airships of the German air 
force available during the period 1914 to 1918, 40 were as- 
signed to the army, and these were delivered either before 
or in the early stages of the war. Approximately 63 went 
to the navy. 

The British, confining their airship operations to scouting, 
reconnaissance, convoy, and antisubmarine patrol, covered 
2,245,000 miles during the period of the war. Including all 
training and experimental flying, in addition to all deaths re- 
sulting from enemy action, only 48 lives were lost, or an aver- 
age of 46,787 miles per fatality. 

Let me quote from a secret British report under date of 
September 20, 1917, wherein it states: 


From the results already given of instances, it will be seen how 
justified is the confidence felt by the German Navy in its airships 
when used in their proper sphere as the eyes of the fleet. It is no 
small achlevement for their Zeppelins to have saved the high-sea fleet 
at the Battle of Jutland, to have saved their cruiser squadron on the 
Yarmouth raid, and to have been instrumental in sinking the Notting- 
ham and Falmouth. Had the positions been reversed in the Jutland 
Battie, and had we had rigids to enable us to locate and annihilate 
the German High Sea Fleet, can anyone deny the far-reaching effects 
it would have had in ending the war? There are many other striking, 
though perhaps less important, successes to the credit of Zeppelins 
at sea—even to the capture of the Norwegian bark Royal off Haustholm 
in May, 1917. 

Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, of the British Navy, in a letter to Ad- 
miral Sims in 1919 wrote, “I have a firm belief in the value of Zep- 
pelins for naval purposes. They have become somewhat discredited 
during the war because the Germans put them to the wrong use by 
bombing instead of scouting. I can not see that a heavier-than-air 
machine can ever be so efficient a scout as the Zeppelin, because she 
can never get the same radius of action. * * The Zeppelin is 
bound to give better information than the airplane, as she can hover 
and observe closely whilst hovering. * * Had the Germans had 
their Zeppelins out on May 31, 1916, the battle fleet would never have 
gained contact with the high-sea fleet. They would have turned as on 
August 19, 1916. 


An airship of the capacity as authorized in this bill, filled 
with helium, will have an endurance of 7,150 nautical miles 
at a standard speed of 50 knots. At 2,000 feet altitude, under 
normal sea conditions, an observer from such an airship has a 
visibility radius of 60 miles, and during 14 hours of daylight 
an airship of standard speed, under circumstances of visibility 
just mentioned, can scout a sea of 85,000 square miles, 

Now listen to this: At 30 knots standard speed it would re- 
quire approximately five scout cruisers to observe an equal area. 
The cost of five scout cruisers would be over $85,000,000, and 
would require over 2,400 officers and men to man the same, 
while the cost of one airship is approximately $5,000,000, and 
will be manned by a crew of 40 officers and men. 

The Los Angeles flying with helium cruised from Lakehurst 
to Bermuda in 12 hours and Porto Rico in 31 hours. The Los 
Angeles inflated with hydrogen cruised the Atlantic Ocean from 
Gironde River to Boston in 64 hours, It is clearly beyond the 
capacity of any surface ships now in existence or even con- 
templated to equal such performance. There can be no doubt 
that airships assigned to their proper naval function during the 
war rendered valuable service in scouting and reconnaissance. 
During the 17 months prior to the armistice British airships 
cited 49 submarines and successfully attacked 27 of them. 

They conyoyed over 2,000 surface vessels and carried out 
over 9,000 antisubmarine patrols. 

From an examination of the diaries of submarine command- 
ers, there can be no doubt there was a great apprehension felt 
on the part of the submarines of airship attacks, and this fear 
was justified in a number of cases, such as the attack on the 
British H-18, which was sighted and bombarded by German 
Zeppelins while lying in 70 feet of water. 

The advent of the mooring mast, both ashore and afloat, has 
opened up a new era in airship mobility. At Bermuda in one 
of the recent maneuvers the Los Angeles was moored to the 
Potoka in a 45-mile wind. The R-33 in England spent 111 out 
of 126 days at a mast in winds up to 40 miles an hour. 

From January 1 to November 11, 1918, there were only nine 
days on which the British airships could not fly because of bad 
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weather. This goes to show that airships have passed the 
stage of fair-weather vessels. 

It is contemplated by the Bureau of Aeronautics that these 
airships or dirigibles as provided for in this bill shall be fully 
equipped for defensive protection. It is proposed to carry seven 
50-ealiber machine guns; thirteen 80-caliber single-mount ma- 
chine guns; five double-mount 80-caliber machine guns; and one 
1-pound automatic gun; and there will ordinarily be carried 
9,700 rounds of ammunition. 

Mr, BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much longer would a scout cruiser 
last than a Zeppelin? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It all depends on what hits it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would it not outlast five Zeppelins? 

Mr. BUTLER. One would last 9 years and the other 18 
years. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. When a Zeppelin is scouting and goes out 
to meet the enemy, and they shoot at it, they can hardly keep 
from hitting it, can they? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Well, do not be so apprehensive 
that it is going to be destroyed, because I will tell the gentle- 
man exactly what it can do. 


Mr. BLANTON. I would like to have the gentleman tell us 


about its vulnerability. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will do that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Because they are vulnerable? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of course, they are vulnerable, 
and the battleship is vulnerable, but do we hesitate to build 
them because they are? 

It has been calculated that airships of the kind provided in 
this measure can be plerced with 200 holes, 20 holes 1 inch in 
diameter in each of 10 cells, and lose but 25 per cent of the 
gas volume in five hours, but during that fiye hours she can 
continue to carry out the mission to which she was assigned. 

Let me quote to you from the testimony of Admiral Moffett, 
wherein he stated: 


A 6,000,000 cubic foot rigid filled with hellum can fly at 50 knots 
speed from the west coast to the Hawaiian Islands with a military 
load of 43 tons. At 70 knots speed such a ship can arrive in Hawall 
with a military load of 34 tons. Again, this airship, which is so essen- 
tial to our naval needs, can carry six fighting planes weighing a ton 
and a half each 5,000 nautical miles at a speed of 50 knots and still 
have a reserve of fuel good for 1,200 miles at the same speed. In- 
flated with hydrogen, these performances can be bettered by 40 to 
60 per cent, We can not close our eyes to such figures and perform- 
ances. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman has made an admission 
coming from the Navy as to the usefulness of the Zeppelin. 
When did the Navy concede that? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Always. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that eight years 
ago, when that very point was brought out by the friends of 
aviation, the Navy absolutely denied it. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Well, the Navy and the world 
learned a great deal from the war. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Even five years ago the Navy would not 
concede as much. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Is it not a fact that every expert, both naval 
and commercial, who came before the Naval Affairs Committee 
testified as to their value? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no denying that. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. While I recognize that the lighter- 
than-air machine may have high military value, yet I feel con- 
fident that the conservative officers of the Navy recognize that 
it has its limitations, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. In the danger zone and far from 
a base it might not be practicable to use lighter-than-air ma- 
chines. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That may be true. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. But as coastal patrols they have 
very high military value, and in my judgment nothing afloat can 
compare with them as scouting patrols for our coasts. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes, 
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addition to the Naval Establishment contemplate the protec- 
tion of the Gulf coast as well as the Atlantic and Pacific coasts? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. All naval matters are viewed from 
a national standpoint, and we are trying to protect New Orleans 
as well as New York and the Pacific. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Does the gentleman think the 
practice of the Naval Affairs Committee and the Naval Estab- 
lishment has been to do that which the gentleman suggests will 
be done? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Well, if it is not, I hope the gen- 
tleman will help us to make it national in its scope. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Let me suggest that the 
department as presently constituted has about five navy yards 
on the North Atlantic coast, a great number on the Pacifc 
coast, and yet not a single one from Hampton Roads to the 
Rio Grande, though it is admitted, I think, generally speaking, 
that any combat with a trans-Atlantic power will take place, 
from a naval standpoint, on the Caribbean. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman from Louisiana 
had stayed on the Committee on Naval Affairs probably he 
could have gotten a navy yard in his vicinity. 

The naval bill for 1927 carried an item of $500,000 for the 

purchase of helium from the Bureau of Mines. For what pur- 
pose is the helium unless we are to have airships to use the 
same? In the development of helium, Congress has already 
expended over $10,000,000. Our great plant at Fort Worth, 
_ Tex., cost over $4,500,000. 
i Unless a definite lighter-than-air program is established, un- 
less the rigid airships described in this bill are authorized, we 
are confronted with one of two propositions—we must continue 
to appropriate for and receive helium at Lakehurst, there only 
to be stored, or we must close up the Fort Worth plant, 

The committee concluded that it was the part of wisdom 
that rigid airship building should go hand in hand with our 
production and conservation of helium. 

On the morning after the disastrous wreck of the Shenandoah 
the press carried the cheering news that the President— 


regards the airship, although in the experimental stage, as too valuable 
a part of the national defense to be abandoned because one is de- 
stroyed. $ 


The naval policy of this Government is that— 


the Navy of the United States should be maintained in suficient 
strength to support its policy and its commerce and to guard its 
continental and overseas, possessions. 


The task of the Navy as a first line of defense is enormous, 
and each and every arm of the fleet must at all times be main- 
tained up to the highest point of efficiency, and this can not 
be accomplished unless there be sufficient aviation, both lighter 
and heavier than air, with the fleet, and in the language of 
the Chief Executive in his message last December to Congress: 


We must have an air strength worthy of America. 


And that is, Mr, Chairman, what this bill seeks to do. [Ap- 
lause.!] 
x Mr. BUTLER. I would like to ask my friend a question, 
so it may go in the Recorp. Did I understand the gentleman 
to say the Government has spent $10,000,000 in the development 
of helium? 
~ Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. How many more millions of dollars has the 
Government spent for car barns, for plants, for machinery, and 
for masts to which they are to tie these ships? It will amount 
to $10,000,000 more, will it not? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes; easily. 

Mr. BUTLER. And what will become of all these great 
plants unless we continue our program for lighter-than-air 

lanes? 
5 Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is the very question I asked 
the committee. There ts but one of two things to do—either 
continue the program or abandon the whole business. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I ask the gentleman a question 
there? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I understood the gentleman to say 
that the mere fact there is no provision in this bill in any way 
modifying the requirements as to competitive bidding is no 
indication that that matter may not be taken up in some other 
Way, so as to take care of what, in the judgment of a great 
many people, is an important feature of the program with 
respect to aircraft. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In my judgment, that is such an 
important question it should stand on its own merits and a 
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separate bill should be brought In to consider that. Our com- 


mittee has not done that at this time. 

Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. LEHLBACH, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
9690) to authorize the construction and procurement of aircraft 
and aircraft equipment in the Navy and Marine Corps and to 
adjust and define the status of the operating personnel in con- 
nection therewith, had come to no resolution thereon. 


THE TARIFF 


Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on House Joint Resolution 
No. 35, introduced by myself and pertaining to certain features 
of the present tariff law. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROMJUE. “Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
some time ago I introduced House Joint Resolution 85, which 
is as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 35) calling upon the President of the 
United States to reduce the tariff on materials and commodities 
essential to and generally used by the agricultural population of the 
United States in carrying on the farming industry, and for lessening 
the burdens now imposed upon agriculture 


Whereas in many sections of the United States the prices of farm 
products have declined and reached a low and unprofitable level during 
the past few years; and 

Whereas decline in the prices of such farm products has been such 
as to place the agricultural industry in a hazardous position, exposed 
to unusual loss; and 

Whereas the present high protective tariff law levies a tariff upon 
many materials and commodities that are essential to, and are neces- 
sarily employed in and used upon the farm; and 

Whereas many of said materials and commodities are included in 
schedule 3 under Title I of the present tariff law; and 

Whereas in said tariff law it Is provided that the President of the 
United States may by proclamation reduce the tariff on such materials 
and commodities so that it will not exceed one-half of the present tariff 
rate on said materials and commodities; and 

Whereas if the President of the United States will reduce the tariff 
on said materials and commodities, it will bring some measure of relief 
to the agricultural industry: Therefore be it 

Resolved, eto., That the attention of the President of the United 
States is called to the existing condition of agriculture and to the pro- 
visions of the present tariff law. 

Resolved further, That in view of the gravity of the situation, and 
the burden imposed upon agriculture by virtue of the schedule of the 
tariff law aforesaid, that in the opinion of the membership of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress now assembled the President should promptly act in the 
premises and reduce the tariff on the materials and commodities afore- 
said. 


Since the introduction of this resolution several other reso- 
lutions and bills have been introduced by other Democratic 
Members of the House pertaining to a repeal of the present 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law or to some particular feature of 
that law. It very soon, however, became apparent that the 
present Republican administration, by reason of its majority 
control of Congress, would not undertake or permit to be 
undertaken any action for any reduction of the tariff or for 
any relief from the exacting burdens imposed thereby. 

It is not my purpose to attempt a discussion of the tariff 
question in that way in which it has been so fully discussed 
on both sides from time immemorial, because I think that the 
high protective tariff theory to protect infant industry in which 
the heart of the Republican Party believes, and the theory of 
tariff for reyenue with equal rights to all and special privi- 
leges to none, in which the soul of the Democratic Party is 
imbedded, are so well understood by all those who are familiar 
with the fundamentals of their party that it would be an idle 
ceremony to attempt to arrest anyone’s attention at this time 
on that phase alone, 

Writers may differ as to the past history of the American 
Government; statesmen may disagree as to where the future 
will lead our country and as to the wisdom or folly of such a 
course; but I am sure the average citizen is not blind to all 
that surrounds him at the present time. 
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We are now living under the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
law—the highest protective tariff that has ever been written 
into law—at the same time, in my opinion, the farmer in the 
United States finds himself in more distress and he is finding 
it more difficult to meet his debts and interest charges and 
often to save his home from foreclosure than ever before. 

Now, that is the situation that confronts the farmers of this 
country, and he who tells you the farmer is prosperous either 
undertakes to deceive or is not familiar with and does not 
know the actual present condition of the farmer. 

Now, what have we? First, the highest protective tariff 
ever enacted into law; second, more suffering and bankrupt 
farmers than ever. 

Therefore something has happened. The high protective 
tariff law has not made the farmer prosperous, because he is 
not prosperous; on the contrary, he is, as a class, financially 
depressed. It will be observed that under the provisions of 
the Fordney-McOumber tariff law a flexible provision was writ- 
ten into that law empowering the President of the United 
States, by his proclamation, to lower the tariff to a point not 
exceeding 50 per cent of the present tariff. 

Men may dispute over the causes, but there are certain facts 
that stand out so boldly that as to their existence there can be 
no successful dispute. Among those facts we find: That under 
the present Republican Fordney-McCumber tariff law the 
farmers have suffered more than ever before; that under the 
last Democratic administration, under a much lower tariff 
law than the one in force now, the farmers of America received 
higher prices for their products and were more prosperous than 
at any time at least in a half century. 

The average farmer finds that under the Democratic admin- 
istration the value of his land and his personal property was 
much higher than it is under the present administration. 

But Whatever one’s views may be on the tariff there is one 
thing certain, that if the tariff is taken off or reduced on the 
manufactured articles the farmer has to buy it will reduce 
the cost to the farmer and enable him to obtain it at a lower 
cost. Therefore the purpose of the resolution is to in some 
measure bring relief to the agricultural interests from the 
high price which they are now compelled to pay while suffering 
the handicap of the comparatively low prices the farmer has 
to accept for his products. 

Under the present tariff law the President is given power to 
make some reduction in cost to the farmer. I hope he will 
exercise this power, and it is regretted that he has not done so 
promptly and decisively before now. 

That the President is familiar with his rights, privileges, and 
powers under this flexible provision of the tariff law is not 
questioned, because on one occasion, and one only, he has exer- 
cised that power by reducing the tariff on Mexican quail one- 
half of the amount of permissible reduction allowed under the 
law. An interesting bit of information is that the tariff was 
reduced on the quail just about hunting season, and news of the 
President's profound service broadcasted by the press over the 
country. 

It must have enthused the quail hunter in Missouri, as well 
as in many other sections, as he took up his gun in quest of 
quail on the opening day of the hunting season, and visualized 
a quail flying over the Mexican border during the hunting 
season. It is not recorded whether the hunter caught the quail 
from Mexico on the wing or waited for a pot shot. Unfor- 
tunately, this information could not be conveyed to the 
quail in Mexico; otherwise they, no doubt, would have taken 
immediate advantage of the proclamation of President Coolidge 
and would haye come into the United States in great droves, 
disregarding entirely the immigration laws, 

It would appear, therefore, in view of the President's knowl- 
edge of his power under the flexible provision of the present 
tariff law, and in view of the nation-wide knowledge of the 
distress and business depression among the farmers, that it 
would be of some benefit, as well as show a sympathetic inter- 
est in agriculture, if the President would reduce the tariff on 
such articles as the farmer has to buy and use upon the farm 
and in his farming pursuits, and thereby help in part to lift 
agriculture out of its present embarrassing situation. 

The farmer has, by reason of high protective tariff policies 
in force mainly in the interest of manufacturing enterprise, 
contributed so long to the enrichment of the manufacturers 
that it would seem that the Government should some time 
cease causing him to pay further tribute to special interests 
and especially so when thereby and by reason of such a policy 
oo farmers’ financial condition has been reduced to one of real 

I am quite sure, in my opinion, that the present administra- 
tion has no intention of attempting to have enacted any legis- 
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lation calculated to stabilize and ald agriculture; I hope the 


Republican Party, which is in control of every branch of the 
Government, will permit the enactment of or join in the enact- 
ment of legislation in the interest of agriculture. If this ad- 
ministration will not bring positive and affirmative relief to 
agriculture, it certainly should remove the artificial handicaps 
which have been imposed on the farmer by way of a high tariff 
on the necessities he has to purchase and use upon the farm, 
and, to say the least, the President should invoke the power 
and authority he has in the flexible provision of the tariff act 
and comply with the purposes of resolution 35 herein re- 
ferred to, 

Under the last Democratic national administration the sulky 
plow that cost the farmer 840 now under the Fordney-Me- 
Cumber tariff law costs the farmer $75. 

The three-section steel harrow that under the Democratic 
administration cost the farmer $18 now costs him under the 
present high tariff law $41, 

The set of harness that cost the farmer under Democratic 
rule $46 now costs him $75. 

The corn planter that cost the farmer $50 under the Demo- 
cratic rule now costs the farmer $83.50. 

The mowing machine that cost the farmer $45 under the 
Democratic administration now costs him $95, 

The high protective tariff protects and aids the manufac- 
turer. Some of these tariff provisions should be repealed if 
the farmer is to find the relief he is fully entitled to. 

The agricultural interests now find that while they pay a 
hundred-cent dollar for the manufactured products they buy 
under the high protective tariff law in force, the dollar’s worth 
of farm products they sell brings them only about 60 cents, in 
comparison. The American farmer can not much longer exist 
under such circumstances, and the necessity for the President 
to act is one of the imperative steps that should be taken, 
On every bridle bit, harness buckle, and materials in his plow, 
binder, and rake the farmer uses he pays a tariff. 

He pays a tariff on the forks, spoons, knives, and dishes he 
uses on his table; he pays a tariff on steel, steel wire, and nails; 
on pocketknives, shotguns, and aluminum. If his wife does 
the family washing, he pays a tariff on the galvanized wash- 
board and washtub and on the wire clothesline. If misfor- 
tune overtakes him and sickness leads him to the hospital, 
where the surgeon uses the knife, he finds that there is a 
tariff on the surgeon’s knife, and if he is so unfortunate as not 
to be able to survive the operation but dies, the nails used in 
his coffin have a tariff on them. 

Many ways he is burdened with the tariff. Authority is 
given to the President to reduce in a measure the tariff; under 
the flexible provision Joint Resolution No. 35 asks his aflirma- 
tive action in the farmer’s behalf. The action or failure to 
act lies in the President's direction. 


IMPORTATION OF GRAIN AND SEEDS INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PARKER], chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 2465) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to regulate foreign commerce by prohibit- 
ing the admission into the United States of certain adulterated 
grain and seeds unfit for seeding purposes,” approved August 
24, 1912, as amended, and for other purposes, with House 
amendments disagreed to by the Senate, insist upon the House 
amendments and agree to the conference asked for by the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I understand this is what is commonly known 
as the Ketcham seed bill? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; the Ketcham seed bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And the Senate has refused 
to agree to the House amendments and has requested a con- 
ference? 

Mr. MAPES. That is true. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. Mares, Mr. Burtness, and Mr. Parks. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, April 9, 1926, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


— 
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COMMITTED HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for April 9, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees; 

COMMITTEE. ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

Agricultural relief legislation. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

To regulate, control, and safeguard the disbursement of 
Federal funds expended for-the creation, construction, exten- 
sion, repair, or ornamentation of any public building, highway, 
dam, excavation, dredging, drainage, or other construction 
project (H. R. 8902). 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.15 a. m.) 

Requesting the President of the United States to invite for- 
eign governments to participate in the Seventh International 
Dental Congress to be held at Philadelphia, Pa., August 23 to 
28, 1926 (H. J. Res. 209). 

Authorizing certain military organizations to visit France, 
England, and Belgium (H. J. Res. 204). 

COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 
(10 a. m.) 


To fix standards for hampers, round-stave baskets, and splint 

baskets for fruits and vegetables (H. R. 5677). f 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To regulate in the District of Columbia the traffic in sale 
and use of milk bottles, cans, crates, and other containers of 
milk and cream, to prevent fraud and deception (H. R. 6728). 

To regulate the practice of chiropractic, to create a board of 
chiropractie examiners of the District of Columbia, and to 
punish persons violating the provisions thereof (H. R. 9055). 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal reserve 
act, as amended, to provide for the stabilization of the price 
level for commodities in general (H. R. 7895). 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend and supplement the merchant marine act of 1920 
and the shipping act of 1916 (H. R. 8052 and H. R. 5369). 

To provide for the operation and disposition of merchant 
vessels of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation (H. R. 5395). 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 
' To provide for the payment of the awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, the payment of certain claims of German 
nationals against the United States, and the return to German 
nationals of property held by the Alien Property Custodian 
(H. R. 10820). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

425. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting two communications from the Secretary of 
the Interior submitting estimates of appropriations in the sum 
of 8178 to pay claims which have been adjusted (H. Doc. No. 
295); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 

rinted. 

426. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting two communications from the Comptroller 
General of the United States submitting estimates of appro- 
priations in the sum of $78.85, to pay claims for damages or 
losses of privately owned property (H. Doc. No. 296); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

427. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting three communications from the Secretary 
of War submitting estimates of appropriations in the sum of 
$2,892.28, to pay claims for damages by collisions, and by the 
breaking of a dike, river, and harbor work (H. Doc. No. 297) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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428. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting two communications from the Acting Sec- 
retary of Agriculture submitting estimates of appropriations 
in the sum of $422.75 to pay claims which have been adjusted 
(H. Doe. No. 298); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

429. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Director of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, submitting an estimate in the 
sum of $1,064.45 to pay claims which have been adjusted (H. 
Doc. No. 299) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed, 

430. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Secretary of 
the Interior, submitting an estimate of appropriation in the 
sum of $10 to pay a claim which has been adjusted (H. Doc, 
No. 300); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

431. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting three communications from the Postmaster 
General, submitting estimates of appropriations in the sum of 
$4,411.08 to pay claims which have been adjusted (H. Doc. No. 
301); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

432. A letter from the chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a certified copy of the 
decree of said court in the case of the United States of America, 
plaintiff, v. Robert Cumberland et al. and the Analostan Boat 
Club, defendants (Equity No. 31632); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. R. 8791. A bill 
to purchase a painting of the several ships of the United States 
Navy in 1891 and entitled“ Peace” ; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 790). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. R. 3990. A bill 
for the erection of a monument upon the Revolutionary battle 
field of White Plains, State of New York; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 791). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. ! 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 11053. 
A bill to fix the salaries of certain judges of the United States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 792). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. S. J. Res. 55. A joint 
resolution to authorize the American National Red Cross to 
continue the use of temporary buildings now erected on square 
No. 172, in Washington, D. C.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
793). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. S. Con. Res. 7. A 
concurrent resolution authorizing the acceptance of the statue, 
of Crawford W. Long; without amendment (Rept. No. 794). 
Referred to the House calendar, 

Mr. BRIGHAM: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 1989. An 
act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to purchase cer- 
tain land in Nevada to be added to the present site of the Reno 
Indian colony, and authorizing the appropriation of funds 
therefor; without amendment (Rept. No. 795). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 10055. 
A bill to amend section 77 of the Judicial Code to create a 
middle district in the State of Georgia, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 796). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCH 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11070) granting retirement annuity or pension 
to John B. Fitzgerald; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

A bill (H. R. 11077) granting a pension to Roy Scott; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11062) granting an increase of pension to Anna 
J. Wilkinson; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and 5 referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANKFORD: A bin (H. R. 11111) to authorize the 
construction of a memorial statue in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. WELLER: A bill (H. R. 11112) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to incorporate the Howard University in the 
District of Columbia”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: A bill (H. R. 11113) to amend the tariff 
act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11114) for the relief of certain persons 
formerly having interests in Baltimore and Harford Counties, 
Md. ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 11115) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to aecept, on behalf of the United 
States, title to certain lands within the Michigan National 
Forest, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 11116) placing the Bureau 
of the Budget under the jurisdiction and supervision of a joint 
committee of Congress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 11117) for the erection of a 
public building at Louisville, Winston County, Miss.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ELLIS: Resolution (H. Res. 210) providing for the 
consideration of S. 2479, to declare a portion of the battle field 
of Westport a national military park, etc.; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 211) for the consid- 
eration of H. R. 11053, to fix the salaries of certain judges of 
the United States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: Resolution (II. Res. 212) provid- 
ing for the consideration of H. R. 10962, “A bill authorizing 
preliminary examinations and surveys of sundry streams with 
a view to the control of their floods, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Rules. F 

By Mr. KIESS: Resolution (H. Res. 213) providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 10865, “A bill to provide a permanent 
government for the Virgin Islands of the United States, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LARSEN: Resolution (H. Res. 214) providing for the 
consideration of star bill H. R. 10055, entitled “A bill to amend 
section 77 of the Judicial Code to create a middle district in 
the State of Georgia, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. DRANE: Memortal of the Legislature of the State 
of Florida, asking for a preliminary survey of Caloosahatchee 
River from Lake Okeechobee to the Gulf of Mexico, with a view 
to widening and otherwise Improving said rivers; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Florida, 
relative to a barge canal across the State via the Caloosa- 
hatchee River from the Gulf to the Atlantic Ocean; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Florida, as 
to a cross-State canal from the Withlacoochee River to the 
Atlantic Ocean; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of New Jersey, con- 
cerning the piers in the city of Hoboken, county of Hudson; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 11118) to authorize the 
widening of Harvard Street in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11119) to alter the personnel of the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11120) to provide for the elimination of 
grade crossings of steam railroads in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 11121) to establish a fish- 
cultural station at some point in the State of Louisiana; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FREDERICKS: A bill (H. R. 11122) authorizing and 


- empowering the Board of Managers of the National Home for 
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Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to sell and grant approximately 
160 acres of land owned by it at the Pacific branch of said 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; to receive the 
proceeds from said sale and disburse the same for the erection 
of additional fireproof barracks and other improvements upon 
the site of said Pacifle branch of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SWANK: A bill (H. R. 11123) to establish a term of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals at Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 11124) for the relief of Vir- 
ginia Engineering Co. (Inc.); to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11125) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Purcell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11126) grant- 
ing a pension to Claude Austin; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11127) granting a pension to Guy Swan; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 11128) for the relief of 
John M. Dohr; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 11129) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine Feily; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DEAL: A bill (H. R. 11130) granting a pension to 
Charles C. Lentile; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PSTERLY: A bill (H. R. 11131) granting a pension 
to Annie B. Pott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11182) granting an increase of pension to 
Amelia E. Steinrock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11133) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary A. Longenhagen; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. N 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 11134) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Katherina Gerhard; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11185) granting an increase of pension 
to Ella J. Slate; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 11136) for the relief of 
the estate of Fritz Contzen; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11137) for the relief of Mrs. Daniel 
J. Ryan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 11138) granting a 
pension to Joseph C. Walker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLER: A bill (H. R. 11139) for the relief of 
Celestina Mateos; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 11140) granting an incrense of 
pension to Mary A. Maul; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11141) granting an increase of pension 
to Mattie J. Mileham: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIRK: A bill (II. R. 11142) granting a pension to 
Roena C. Caskey; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 11143) granting a pension 
to Dollie G. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11144) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie Deardorff; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11145) granting an increase of pension to 
Margretta Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11146) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Albert Boardman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 11147) granting a pension 
to Maria Groat; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11148) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11149) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary S. Norton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11150) granting an increase of pension to 
Maggie Barron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11151) to authorize the 
payment of an indemnity to the Government of Norway on 
account of the losses sustained by the owners of the Norwegian 
steamship John Blumer as the result of a collision between it 
and a barge in tow of the U. S. Army tug Britannia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. y 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11152) to authorize the payment of an 
indemnity to the Government of Norway on account of losses 
sustained by the owners of the Norwegian bark Janna as a 
result of the collision between it and the U. S. S. Westwood; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11153) to authorize the payment of in- 
demnity to the Government of Great Britain on account of 
losses sustained by the owners of the British steamship Mavis- 
brook as the result of a collision between it and the U. S. 
transport Carolinian; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11154) for the rellef of Carib Steamship 
Co. (Inc.); to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11155) for the relief of the owners of the 
steamship San Lucar and of her cargo; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11156) for the relief of the Atlantic & 
Caribbean Steam-Navigation Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 11157) granting 
an increase of pension to Hya H. Miller; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11158) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara V. Swanson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11159) granting a 
pension to Hanora O. Fritz; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 11160) granting an increase 
of pension to Lydia F. Roe; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11161) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza M. Bagley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11162) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary S. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11163) granting an increase of pension to 
Augusta C. Bittmeyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 11164) granting a pension to 
Emma D. Tenney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 11165) for the relief of 
Frank Griffith and L. D. Alexander; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 11166) to appoint Mate 
John Joseph Bresnahan, United States Navy, a boatswain in 
the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11167) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Livona Holton; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (II. R. 11168) for the relief of 
James V. Martin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 11169) granting a pen- 
sion to Silas W. Granberry; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Olerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1690. By Mr. CARSS: Resolution favoring passage of legis- 
lation to provide adequate pensions for Civil War veterans and 
their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. A 

1691. Also, petition opposing House bill 5583, to provide for 
registration of aliens, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1692. By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: Petition of Lemert Post, 
G. A. R., Newark, Ohio, requesting enactment of legislation for 
relief of veterans of the Civil War and their widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1693. By Mr. GALLIVAN; Petition of Bernard J. Rothwell, 
president Bay State Milling Co., 608 Grain and Flour Exchange, 
India and Milk Streets, Boston, Mass., protesting against the 
passage of a bill to create a Federal farm board; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1694. By Mr. HERSEY: Petition signed by Eugene Clark and 
48 other residents of Caratunk, Me., protesting against the pas- 
sage of the Copeland-Bloom bill to regulate the practice of 
mediums and spiritualists in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1695. Also, petition signed by R. H. Bean and 69 others of 
Stockholm, Me., against compulsory Sunday observance; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1696. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, protesting against the passage 
of Senate bill 2808, introduced by Senator Smith, as being a 
measure fraught with grave danger to the integrity of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the business interests of 
the country; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1697. Also, resolution of the National Guard Association of 
the State of New York, urging upon the present Congress the 
authorization at this session of Cengress of the proposed all- 
American canal from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean 
by way of the Mohawk and Hudson Valleys; and also urging 
the Congress of the United States to refrain from participation 
in the authorization of any international canal on this con- 
tinent whatsoever until the all-American ship canal shall have 
been completed; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1698. By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: Resolution of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, indorsing House bill 10360, 
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which has for its purpose the quieting of title to school lands 
granted to the several States by the “land grant act“; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

1699. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of City Council of Buffalo, 
N. ¥., approving House bills 16 and 485; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1700. By Mr. MOONEY: Petition of residents of the District 
of Columbia and Arlington, Va., opposing compulsory Sunday 
observance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1701, By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition signed by 
sundry citizens of Minneapolis, Minn., urging favorable action 
upon House bills 71 and 7479; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

i702. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Minneapolis, favor- 
ing further restrictions of immigration; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

1708. Also, petition of the Polish Welfare Council of Minne- 
apolis, opposing legislation providing for the registration of 
aliens (H. R. 102); to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

1704. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Roy D. 
Chapin, of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring an appropriation of $3,000 per annum to enable tha 
United States to accept membership in the Permanent Associa- 
von a International Road Congresses; to the Committee on 

oads. 

1705. Also, petition of the Merchants Association of New 
York, opposing the passage of the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 487), 
the workmen’s compensation bill for the District of Columbia ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1706. Also, petition of George M. Flynn, of Jamaica, N. V., 
opposing the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 487), workmen’s compen- 
sation bill for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1707. Also, petition of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, District Lodge No. 15, New York City, favoring the 
passage of the Fitzgerald workmen's compensation bill (H. R. 
487) ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1708. By Mr. WELSH: Petition of members of Benjamin 
Harrison Council, No, 92, favoring House bill 5000; to the Com- 
mittee on Education, 


SENATE 


Fray, April 9, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 5, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the ex- 
piration of the recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris King Robinson, Ark. 
Bayard Fess La Follette Sackett 
Bingham Fletcher Lenroot eppard 
B Frazier McKellar Shipstead 
Borah George McMaster Shortridge 
Bratton Gillett McNar. Smith 
Broussard Mayfield Smoot 
Bruce etealf Stanfleld 
Butler Gooding oses Stephens 

eron Greene Neely Swanson 
Capper Hale Norbeck Trammell 
Caraway Harreld Norris Tyson 
Copeland Harris Nye Wadsworth 
Couzens Harrison Oddie Walsh 
Curtis Heflin Overman Warren 
Dale Howell Pepper Weiler 
Dill ohnson Phipps Williams 
Edge ones, N. Mex. Pine Willis 
Edwards Jones. Wash. Pittman 
Ernst Kendrick Ransdell 
Fernald Keyes Reed, Pa 

Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to announce that my colleague the 


junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means] is detained on 
account of illness. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House insisted upon 
its amendment to the bill (S. 2465) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate foreign commerce by prohibiting the ad- 
mission into the United States of certain adulterated grain and 
seeds unfit for seeding purposes,” approved August 24, 1912, 
as amended, and for other purposes; agreed to the conference 
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requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Mapes, Mr. Burtness, and Mr. 
Parks were appointed managers on the part of the House at 
the conference, 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bill and 
oint resolutions, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice 

resident: 

8. 3108. An act to amend section 2 of the act of June 7, 1924 
(48 Stat. L. p. 653), as amended by the act of March 8, 1925 
(48 Stat. L. p. 1127), entitled “An act to provide for the pro- 
tection of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, 
for the extension of national forests, and for other purposes, 
in order to promote the continuous production of timber on 
lands chiefly suitable therefor"; 

S. J. Res. 37. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate with Territories and other possessions 
of the United States under the provisions of sections 8, 4, 
and 5 of the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide for the 
protection of forest lands, and for the reforestation of denuded 
areas, for the extension of national forests, and for other pur- 
poses, in order to promote the continuous production of timber 
on lands chiefly suitable therefor”; and 

S. J. Res. 78. Joint resolution for the amendment of the plant 
quarantine act of August 20, 1912, to allow the States to quaran- 
tine against the shipment therein or through of plants, plant 
products, and other articles found to be diseased or infested 
when not covered by a quarantine established by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and for other purposes, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. DILL. I present short resolutions adopted at a meeting 
of workmen and shingle manufacturers of my State that I 
would like to have printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Whereas the shingle Industry of the States of Washington and 
Oregon is operating under antagonistic conditions produced by allowing 
the free entry of shingles into the United States from foreign nations, 
while an import tax is charged on logs, a partly raw material from 
which shingles are manufactured, and to which the Canadian Govern- 
ment had added an export log tax and a direct embargo on the ex- 
portation of logs when deemed advisable by said Canadian Government, 
thereby forcing the United States shingle industry to operate under a 
threefold handicap and under opposition of adverse laws of both the 
United States and Canadian Governments; and 

Whereas the Canadian shingle manufacturers employ from 54 to 60 
per cent of oriental labor in their shingle manufacturing and ship to 
United States approximately 90 per cent of their shingle output, which 
is sold in competition with the products of American labor and 
American industries; and 

Whereas the existing United States tariff laws serve to encourage 
foreign production, to discourage home production, to favor the employ- 
ment of foreign oriental labor, and to exclude American labor and 
American industries from the manufacture of shingles for the markets 
of the United States, and entails millions of dollars in annual loss to 
our Nation, {ts labor and industries; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully and earnestly urge Congress to enact 
a fair and adequate tariff Jaw that will afford American labor and its 
industries a fair and equal chance in American markets for the sale of 
American-made shingles, manufactured by American workmen; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That in view of the evident fact that the United States 
shingle industry is at the present time facing a crisis, caused by such 
industry having been forced to operate under such adverse conditions 
for the past number of years that we energetically urge the passage 
of a fair and adequate shingle tariff law at the present session of 
Congress; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States and to each Member of Congress from the States of 
Washington and Oregon. 

Adopted at a meeting of workmen and manufacturers held In the 
Chamber of Commerce Auditorium, Seattle, Wash., March 27, 1926. 

A. C. Epwarps, Chairman. 
D. H. CARPRNTER, Seoretary. 


Mr. WILLIS presented a paper in the nature of a petition of 
the Central Dairy Producers’ Council in the State of Ohio, 
favoring the making of increased appropriations for the eradi- 
cation of bovine tuberculosis, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, on March 25 I presented 80 reso- 
lutions adopted by provincial boards, municipal boards and 
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councils, and Filipino organizations in favor of measures which 
I introduced and which are now pending before the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Possessions, providing for immediate 
independence of the Filipinos and for the withdrawal of the 
United States troops from the Philippine Islands, 

I present herewith 16 additional resolutions—2 from provin- 
cial boards and 14 from municipal councils. I ask their refer- 
ence to the committee and that they be considered along with 
those heretofore presented. 

The resolutions from the following provincial boards and 
municipal councils were referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Possessions; 

The proyincial government of Ilocos Sur, city of Vigan, P. I. 

The provincial government of Rizal, city of Pasig, P. I. 

The municipal council of Tiwi, Province of Albay, P. I. 

The municipal council of De Banga, Province of Capiz, P. I. 

The municipal council of Pinili, Province of Ilocos Norte, P. I. 

The municipal council of Tig Bauan, Province of Iloilo, P. I. 

The municipal council of Sara, Province of IIloſlo, P. I. 
3 municipal council of Cataingan, Province of Masbate, 

The municipal council of San Jose, Province of Mindoro, P. I. 

The municipal council of Clarin, Province of Misamis, P. I. 

The municipal council of Tagoloan, Province of Misamis, P. I. 

The municipal council of Dumaguete, Province of Oriental 
Negros, P. I. 

5 The municipal council of Concepcion, Province of Romblon, 

SE 

1 5 municipal council of San Manuel, Province of Tarlac, 
P-L 
ae municipal council of Dapitan, Province of Zamboanga, 
$ 9 00 municipal counell of Zamboanga, Province of Zamboanga, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. STANFIBLD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
171) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to approve the 
application of the State of Idaho to certain lands under an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the State of Idaho to exchange 
certain lands heretofore granted for public-school purposes for 
other Government lands,” approved September 22, 1922, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 561) 
thereon. 

Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9314) to 
provide for the enlargement of the present customs warehouse 
at San Juan, P. R., reported it without amendment and submit- 
ted a report (No. 562) thereon. 

REMOVAL OF BARTHOLDI FOUNTAIN 

Mr. FESS. From the Committee on the Library I report back 
favorably with amendments the bill (S. 8423) authorizing the 
removal of the Bartholdi Fountain from its present location and 
authorizing its reerection on other public grounds in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The amendments were, on page 2, line 2, 
after the word “site,” to insert the words “without injury to 
the fountain,” and on page 2, line 9, to strike out the comma 
after the word “Arts” and insert the words “and of the Joint 
Committee on the Library,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to permit the completion by the 
Pennsylvania Meade Memorial Commission of the memorial to Gen. 
George Gordon Meade, as authorized by the joint resolution of January 
21, 1915 (88 Stat. L. p. 1222), and to permit suitable treatment of 
the grounds around the Grant Memorial and the Meade Memorial and 
to curry out the plans for the improvement of the Mall, the Director 
of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital is hereby 
authorized to remove the Bartholdi Fountain and its basin and equip- 
ment from its present site, without injury to the fountain, such re- 
moval to be without cost to the United States. 

Sxe. 2. That the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of 
the National Capital is hereby authorized to reerect said Bartholdi 
Fountain on public grounds of the United States within the District 
of Columbia, the site and plans for such reerection to be subject to the 
approval of the Commission of Fine Arts and of the Joint Committee 
on the Library, the expense of such reerection to be paid from such 
appropriations as are ayatlable or may be made available in the future 
for the improvement, care, and maintenance of public grounds in the 
District of Columbia. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I wish my colleague would 
state briefly the purpose of the bill. 
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Mr. FESS. The original location of the Meade Memorial 
in the Botanical Garden provided for the removal of the foun- 
tain located near the monument. Later on we had a construc- 
tion of the law from the Attorney General stating that there 
was no authority in the original enactment for the removal of 
the fountain. The bill provides for the removal of the fountain, 
which is in accordance with the wish not only of the committee 
but of the Commission on the Meade Memorial and the Fine 
Arts Commission, and is also under the permission of the Di- 
rector of the Botanical Garden. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is the large fountain in the Botanical Gar- 
den near the Capitol Grounds? 

Mr. FESS. It is. 

Mr. WILLIS. What is proposed to be done with it? 

Mr. FESS. The idea is to relocate it in the Botanical Gar- 
den or the extension of the garden when that is finally- de- 
cided upon. It is to be stored until a decision is reached in 
respect to that matter. I am sure the bill will meet with 
the approval of the Senator. I talked with him some time 
ago about it. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask if the bill has the approval 
of the Fine Arts Commission and the District Commissioners, 
and if it was a unanimous report from the committee? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

The bill wis reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. f 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES AND INSULAR 
POSSESSIONS 


Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favor- 
ably without amendment Senate resolution 192, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

Mr. WILLIS. The resolution relates to the work of the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions. It is the 
usual resolution authorizing the committee to hold hearings. 

Mr. KING. There is no objection to it. 

The resolution, which had been submitted by Mr. Wiis 
on the 5th instant, was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories and Insular Posses- 
sions, or any subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized dur- 
ing the Sixty-ninth Congress to send for persons, books, and papers; 
to administer oaths; and to employ a stenographer at a cost not ex- 
ceeding 25 cents per hundred words, to report such hearings as may 
be had in connection with any subject that may be pending before 
said committee, the expenses thereof to be pald out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate; and that the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of the Senate, 


ELLA DINSMORE SANDERSON 


Mr, KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Sen- 
ate Resolution 101, submited by Mr. McKrytey January 4, 
1926, reported it favorably without amendment and it was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of the Senate, miscellaneous 
items, fiscal year 1925, to Ella Dinsmore Sanderson, widow of George 
A. Sanderson, late Secretary of the Senate, a sum equal to one year's 
salary at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral expenses and all other 
allowances. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that to-day that committee had presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the following enrolled bill and joint 
resolutions : 

S. 3108. An act to amend section 2 of the act of June 7, 1924 
(43 Stat. L. p. 653), as amended by the act of March 8, 1925 
(43 Stat. L. p. 1127), entitled “An act to provide for the pro- 
tection of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, 
for the extension of national forests, and for other purposes, 
in order to promote the continuous production of timber on 
lands chiefly suitable therefor”; 

S. J. Res. 37. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate with Territories and other possessions 
of the United States under the provisions of sections 8, 4, and 
5 of the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide for the 
protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded 
areas, fur the extension of national forests, and for other pur- 
poses, in order to promote the continuous production of timber 
on lands chiefly suitable therefor”; and 
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S. J. Res. 78, Joint resolution for the amendment of the plant 
quarantine act of August 20, 1912, to allow the States to 
quarantine against the shipment therein or through of plants, 
plant products, and other articles found to be diseased or in- 
fested when not covered by a quarantine established by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BAYARD: 

A bill (S. 3922) granting a pension to Nathan McNatt; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3923) for the relief of the widow and minor chil- 
dren of Raymond C. Hanford; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 8924) to amend the act of February 28, 1925, 
fixing the compensation of fourth-class postmasters; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 3925) for the relief of T. Gaines Roberts; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3926) to fix standards for hampers, round stave 
baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Manufactures, 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3927) granting a pension to Edward H. Packer 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3928) authorizing the designation of an ex officio 
commissioner for Alaska for each of the executive depart- 
ments of the United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions. 

By Mr. HARRELD (by request) : 

A bill (S. 3929) to authorize the deposit and expenditure of 
various revenues of the Indian Service as Indian moneys, 
proceeds of labor; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 3930) granting a pension to Joseph F. Dorgan 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3931) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of County Commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to 
construct an overhead yiaduct across the Mahoning River at 
Girard, Trumbull County, Ohio; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

A bill (S. 3932) authorizing certain dredging and filling in 
the vicinity of the Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. NEELY: 


A bill (S. 3933) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Gassaway, W. Va.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GILLETT: 

A bill (S. 3934) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Coriam ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 89) for participation of the 
United States in the Third World’s Poultry Congress to be 
held at Ottawa, Canada, in 1927; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 90) authorizing the publica- 
tion of Madison’s Debates of the Federal Convention and rele- 
vant documents, in commemoration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of Independence; to the 
Committee on Printing. 


CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr, BUTLER, the Committee on the Judiciary 
was discharged from the further consideration of the bill 
(S. 3911) to reimburse the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
for expenses incurred in compliance with the request of the 
United States marshal, dated December 6, 1917, to the Goy- 
ernor of Massachusetts, in furnishing the State military forces 
for duty on and around Boston Harbor under regulation 13 
of the President's proclamation, and it was referred to the 
Committee on Claims, 

On motion of Mr. WansworrH, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 1130) to amend section 232 of the act of March 4, 
1909 (35 Stat. L. p, 1134), forbidding the carrying of certain 
explosives on passenger trains, vessels, or vehicles used as 
common carriers of passengers, excepting munitions of war and 
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small-arms powder, ammunition, and ammunition components 
shipped by the War Department or under its military organi- 
zations or civilian clubs, or to individual members of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, and it was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 


CONTRACTS CONNECTED WITH THE PROSECUTION OF THE WAR 


Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 8641) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to provide relief in cases of contracts connected with the prose- 
cution of the war, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 
1919, as amended, which was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

PROPOSED PHILIPPINE MISSION 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution, 
which I ask to have read and lie on the table. 
The resolution (S. Res. 196) was read, as follows: 


Whereas it is reported that Carmi Thompson, Esq., of Ohio, has been 
appointed by the President without authority of Congress and without 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to go to the Philippine Islands, 
accompanied by a staff and retinue of experts, investigators, and clerks, 
to make an inyestigation of conditions in the Philippine Islands and of 
the affairs of the Phillppine government and to report to the President 
upon the policy of the United States as affecting the political independ- 
ence of the Philippine Islands; and 

Whereas it is the exclusive function of Congress, under the Constitu- 
tlon, to determine the policy of the United States with respect to the 
Philippine Islands, and to make such investigations and visitations as 
it may deem advisable of the Territories and dependencies of the United 
States; and 

Whereas Congress has made no provision for the payment of the 
expenditures of said Thompson and of his staff: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury advise the Senate as to 
whether or not any funds in the Treasury are available for the payment 
of the expenses of said Thompson and his staff under any existing ap- 
propriation act; and if not, what funds of the Government are to be 
advanced or made available for the use of sald Thompson and his staff 
in the premises? 


Mr. CURTIS. Let the resolution go over. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the table. 


COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


Mr. JOHNSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
197), which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That the report by F. E. Weymouth on the problems of 
the Colorado River Basin, dated February 28, 1924, together with the 
reports prepared by William Kelly and Herman Stabler, respectively, 
on special phases of the problems of the Colorado River Basin, the 
report by the committee of engineers to the Secretary of the Interior, 
dated March 17, 1924, and the supplementary report by F. E. Wey- 
mouth, dated June, 1924, be printed with illustrations as a Senate 
document. 


BRANCH BUILDING FOR FEDERAL RESERVE BANK AT DETROIT, MICH. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 61) authorizing the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago to enter into contracts for the erection of a building 
for its branch establishment in the city of Detroit, Mich., which 
was to strike out the preamble. 


Mr. COUZENS. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. It is simply the elimination of the 
whereases. 


The motlon was agreed to. 
WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives on House bill 8917, the War 
Department appropriation bill, which was read as follows: 


In THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
April 6, 1926. 

Resolved, That the House recedes from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate Nos. 22, 28, and 48 to the bill (H. R. 8917) 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the military and nonmili- 
tary activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1927, and for other purposes,” and concurs therein. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 3 and agree with an amendment as follows: In leu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“Provided, That hereafter enlisted men, including the members of 
the United States Army Band, entitled to receive allowances for 
quarters and subsistence shall continue, while their permanent stations 
remain unchanged, to receive such allowances while sick in hospital 
or absent from their permanent-duty stations in a pay status: Pro- 
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vided further, That allowances for subsistence shall not accrue to such 
an enlisted man while he is in fact being subsisted at Government 
expense.” 

That the House recede from Its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 7 and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert $11,964,391,” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 10 and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In Heu of the sum proposed insert “$14,526,230.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No, 11 and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “and of the said sum of $14,526,280, $30,000 shall be imme- 
diately available for transportation of troops to and from the celebra- 
tion commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of the Little 
Big Horn.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 12 and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line 6 of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“be,” insert the following: “ procured locally through National Guard 
officers whenever practicable and shall be.“ 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 30 and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: -“ $1,282,980, of which sum not to exceed 525,000 shall remain 
available until October 1, 1927, and may be used in completing agri- 
cultural research experlments in exterminating the cotton boll weevil.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 84 and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “$310,000: Provided, That not to exceed $2,000 of this sum 
shall be expended for travel of officers of the War Department General 
Staff in connection with the National Guard." 


Mr. WADSWORTH. All these amendments were actually 
agreed upon in conference between the Senate and the House, 
but under the House rules they had to be returned to the House 
for separate and distinct action. This accounts for the mes- 
sage just laid before the Senate. I move that the Senate 
agree to the amendments of the Honse to the Senate amend- 
ments, 

Mr. WARREN. And this completes the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This list of amendments completes the 
bill. $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN (8. DOC. No. 94) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brease in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and, with the accompanying document, 
ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the requirement of section 6 of the trad- 
ing with the enemy act, I transmit herewith for the information 
of the Congress a communication from the Alien Property Cus- 
todian submitting the annual report of the proceedings had 
under the Aid with the enemy act for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1925. 


THE WHITE House, April 9, 1926. 
SENATOR FROM IOWA 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 194) declaring Daniel F. Steck to be duly elected Senator 
of the United States from the State of Iowa for the term be- 
ginning March 4, 1925. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the controversy giving rise to 
the pending privileged question before the Senate has been 
narrowed down until it is now confined within very restricted 
limits. The majority report of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections advises the Senate that, as computed by it, Mr. 
Steck has a majority of 1,420 votes. Within those are in- 
cluded 1,844 votes which, if I haye correctly appraised the 
temper of the Senate, ought to be accredited to Mr. Brookhart, 
reducing the majority to 76 votes. 

The condition of the ballots giving rise to the 1,844 disputed 
yotes is undoubtedly perfectly understood. There was a cross 
in the circle at the top of the Republican ticket, on which Mr. 
Brookhart’s name appeared as the candidate of that party for 
United States Senate. There were likewise crosses opposite 
the names of some of the candidates on that ticket but not 
opposite the name of Senator Brookhart. 

The committee, as I understand, declines to give Senator 
Brookhart credit for those votes, insisting that it was the 
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intention of the voter manifested by the failure to put the 
cross opposite the name of Senator Brookhart not to vote 
for him. 

I merely desire to say in that connection, Mr. President, that 
we must be governed in this matter, beyond question, by the 
law of the State of lowa. The question at issue with respect 
to those particular votes has been the subject of consideration 
by the courts of a number of the States. In the State of 
Colorado it was held that a ballot so marked 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question before he proceeds along that line of argument? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the intent of the voter should govern, 
then every ballot that has a legal defect should be excluded, 
should it not? 

Mr. WALSH. I did not catch the Senator's question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I say if the committee was wrong in 
accepting the intent of the voter, it should then have excluded 
every ballot that did not meet the legal requirements of the 
law, should it not? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know how to answer that question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If I may trespass a little further on the 
Senator’s time, one of two rules had to be adopted: Hither 
the committee had to accept what it had understood to be the 


rule of the Senate, namely, the intent of the voter, or to find 


out what the legal act of the voter was. It had to follow one 
or the other of those rules. Is it the contention of the Senator 
that the committee ought to have followed the legal rule and 
given to the contestant and the contestee only such ballots as 
they were entitled to receive under the legal rule? 

Mr. WALSH. I would not undertake to say that either one 
or the other is to be done. The voter expresses his intent in 
the manner prescribed by the law. My argument was to be 
to the effect that- we must ascertain the intent of the voter 
from what he did, in the light of what the law is. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is to say, in other words, that the 
voter has no right to have his intention translated into a ballot 
unless he did some legal act that would have made his vote 
legal? 

r. WALSH. It must be a legal vote as a matter of course. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator know, then, how many 
votes are credited to each party that do not fall within that 
elass at all? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I do not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Would not the Senator want to know that 
before he made up his mind, then, on which side he should cast 
his vote in this contest? 

Mr. WALSH. I can only make up my mind concerning the 
controverted questions, of course. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought 

Mr. WALSH. Pardon me. There are a vast number of bal- 
lots that were passed upon by both parties and no record at 
all made of them. I can not undertake now to speak as to 
them. I have got to accept what Is before us with respect to 
those ballots. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator a further ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH. I can pass upon only those ballots to which 
our attention is called. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought that was exactly what the Sen- 
ator was denying to the committee the right to do. The com- 
mittee passed only on those questions that the parties to this 
contest brought to the committee, and they related only to 4,000 
votes. Is the Senator in agreement with the committee that we 
ought not to have raised any question that the parties did not 
raise? 

Mr. WALSH. No; what I undertake to say is that there is a 
question raised in relation to 1,344 votes. I insist that those 
1,344 votes should be counted for Senator Brookhart. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Under the legal interpretation? 

Mr. WALSH. Under the law they must be counted for Sen- 
ator Brookhart. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH. Now, wait a moment. If there are any other 
ballots that are controverted in any way, I should be very 
glad to give my views concerning how those ballots ought to 
be counted. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The report shows and the record shows 
that there were 4,000 ballots that were controverted. The 16 
classes of ballots submitted by the attorneys appear in the 
record, and these 1,344 votes fall in class 5. Every class is 
as much before the Senator as the 1,344 votes. If the Senator 
is going to invoke the legal rule to dispose of the 1,344 votes 
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which fall in class 5, ought he not to invoke the same rule 
to dispose of those that fall in classes 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, and 16? 

Mr. WALSH. If anybody controyerts those votes, I shall 
be very glad to give my opinion about the matter. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They are in controversy. 

Mr. WALSH. No one on this floor, so far as I know, is 
challenging the accuracy of the work with respect to those 
branches of the case. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They were all challenged, but if the Sen- 
ator wants to accept what the committee did with the other 
classes, the 1,344 votes make no difference. Give them to 
Mr. Brookhart and he still lacks 78 votes of having a piu- 
rality. The Senator’s position is that he is not going to look into 
any others, but is going to talk only about the 1,344 votes. 
Consider them in any way the Senator wants to and they 
do not change the result. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I merely desire to say that I 
can not talk about anything that has not been controverted 
here. I have not been a member of the committee, and I have 
not made a study of the individual votes to find out whether 
or not they have been correctly counted. I assume they have 
been because the accuracy of the work of the committee with 
respect to those does not seem to be challenged, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me say a word further. I wish to 
understand the Senator. If he accepts everything the com- 
mittee did except with reference to the 1,344 votes, it will 
make absolutely no difference which way the Senator decides 
as to them, because they do not constitute a plurality. That 
is the point I want to make clear. Is the Senator accepting 
everything the committee did except as to the 1,344 votes? 

Mr. WALSH. I am accepting everything the committee 
did except with respect to 

Mr. CARAWAY. The 1,344 votes? 

Mr. WALSH. The 1.344 votes and the count from the pre- 
einets where the number of ballots in the box was less than 
the number of names on the poll list. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is the Senator going into all those? 

Mr. WALSH. I am going into those; yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the Senator said he was going 
to discuss only the votes about which a controversy arose. 
There never was a controversy about those before the com- 
mittee, because nobody raised it. But if the Senator is going 
into them, then he has to consider the machine ballots. I 
presume he wants to treat them all alike. 

Mr. WALSH. No; I do not have to, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, well 

Mr. WALSH. If anyone else wants to go into the machine 
ballots and make an issue with respect to them, of course, I 
shall direct my attention to that feature of the case, and I 
will try to decide the question as my judgment and my knowl- 
edge of the law enable me to do it. Just now I do not know 
of anyone who is challenging any work of the committ 
except with respect to these two classes of ballots. ; 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wanted to ascertain the Senator's posi- 
tion, and then I shall not interrupt him further. If there is 
to be any distinction drawn and he is going to accept the com- 
mittee's findings in some particulars and reject them in others, 
I was going to ask if the Senator thought the same rule ought 
not to apply to everything the committee did. 

Mr. WALSH. I think, as a matter of course, we ought to 
go into everything that anybody challenges with respect to 
the work of the committee. If the work of the committee is 
not challenged with reference to 300,000 votes, I do not see 
any reason why anybody should go into the question of whether 
or not those 300,000 votes were correctly assigned. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Let me ask the Senator one more question 
and I will be through. Did not the committee have the same 
right to accept what the board of auditors did as the Senator 
has to accept what the committee did, if nobody challenges it, 
if no questions are to be raised except as to those about which 
there is a challenge? The board of auditors, who were hostile 
one to the other 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me say this and I will not interrupt 
the Senator further. There is not a vote awarded to Mr. 
Brookhart that Steck's representative did not agree that he 
ought to have, nor is there a vote given to Steck that Brook- 
hart’s representative and attorney did not say he ought to 
have, except as to 4,000 votes. The Senator will find in the 
record where Mitchell himself says the only thing is the 
count, and there may be a question as to two or three hundred 
votes, but he never did follow that up. Would the Senator 
have accepted that statement? 
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Mr. WALSH. I was going to refer to that. As a matter 
of course, that involves the question as to whether with re- 
t to the 76 plurality the count of the ballots in the box 
should be taken or whether the official count should be taken. 
Of course, I expect to talk about that. That is the only ques- 
tion, as I see it now, that remains in this case. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator another question. 
Where 198 ballots were absent the official count ought to have 
been accepted, ought it not? 

Mr. WALSH. I think so, 

Mr. CARAWAY. It was accepted, was it not? 

Mr. WALSH. I think so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘That is the only question about which they 
differed, 

Mr. WALSH. I will reach that in due time, but I was going 
to say, Mr, President, when I was interrupted, that the intent 
of the voter is, in my judgment, to be gathered from what he 
did when he marked his ballot in the light of what the law in 
relation to the matter is. Attention has been repeatedly called 
to the statute, but prior to the time this statute was enacted, 
this yery subject was a matter of consideration by the courts in 
a number of the Western States, In the State of Colorado it 
was held that a ballot thus marked was a nullity and signified 
that the voter intended to qualify the effect of the cross in the 
circle. As they expressed it, the special intent overruled the 
general intent expressed by the cross in the circle. That view, 
however, was repudiated by the Supreme Court of the State 
of Iowa, by the supreme court of my State, and by the Su- 
preme Court of the State of South Dakota, all holding—and I 
shall not refer to the wording of the opinions, because they 
have heretofore been quoted—all holding that when the ballot 
is marked with a cross in the circle, under the law it counts 
as a vote for everyone on that ticket, and the effect is not 
changed by putting crosses opposite the names of any of the 
candidates on the ticket. That rule, so expressed by the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Iowa under the old law, was 
erystallzed and made perfectly clear, as it seems to me, by the 
law under which this election was conducted, as is provided in 
section 811 of the statutes: 

If the names of all the candidates for whom a voter desires to vote 
appear upon the same ticket, and he desires to vote for all candidates 
whose names appear upon such ticket, he may do so in any one of the 
following ways: 

1. He may place a cross in the circle at the top of such ticket 
without making a cross in any squares beneath said circle. 

2, He may place a cross in the square opposite the name of each 
such candidate without making any cross in the circle at the top 
of such ticket. 

g. He may place a cross in the circle at the top of such ticket and 
also a cross in any or all of the squares beneath said circle. 


In any one of those three ways he may indicate that he 
desires to vote for all on that ticket. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WALSH. I will ask the Senator to pardon me just 
a moment. 

Now, reversing the matter, let us try to get at what the 
voter intended to do. If we find that he put a cross in the 
circle at the top of the ticket and did not do anything else, 
we are forced under the statute to believe that he intended 
to yote for every man on that ticket. If he put a cross oppo- 
site the name of every man on the ticket but did not put 
any cross in the circle at the top, again the statute forces us 
to assume that it was his intent to vote for every man on that 
ticket. Finally, Mr. President, if he has put a cross in the 
circle at the top and then put a cross opposite the name of 
any or all of the candidates upon the ticket, then we are like- 
wise forced to the conclusion under the statute, and the stat- 
ute makes it our duty to assume, that it was his intent to 
vote for every candidate upon that ticket. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question right there? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This is a new code from which the Sen- 
ator quotes. It went into effect on the 28th day of October, 
1924, just six days before the election. The instructions to the 
voters must go to the voters and to the polling places 30 days 
before the election. Does the Senator think a voter ought to 
be disfranchised because he was instructed to vote a certain 
way, and yoted according to the legal instructions given to 
him, and a new code coming into effect, that he had never had 
au opportunity to see, possibly, prescribed a different rule? 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I thought I made that per- 


fectly clear, It is a matter of no consequence at all, as I 
see it, that the statute was only 10 days old 

Mr. CARAWAY. It was not that old. 

Mr. WALSH. Or nine days, or whatever time it was, be- 
cause the statute simply expressed the law as the Supreme 
Court of Iowa had declared it to be under the preexisting law. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator another question? 
If that is true, then if there was no change in the statute, 
and you are willing to let the people in Iowa construe that 
statute, the instructions that went to the voters were just 
exactly opposite from what the Senator says the law is. 

Mr. WALSH. I can not help that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, the Senator can not help it; 
but I am asking him whether he believes that a voter ought 
to be disfranchised because the law officers of Iowa told him 
how to vote, and the kind of law they had—the Senator says 
it was not changed—and the instructions that went to the 
voters were exactly opposite from what the Senator says is 
the Inw in Iowa. He says the law has not been changed. 

Mr. WALSH. It has not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is the Senator asking the Senate, then, 
to disfranchise the people of Iowa for obeying the law as the 
officers of Towa said they should? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I am not asking the Senate to disfran- 
chise the people of the State of Iowa at all. I am asking the 
Senate to give expression to the choice of the people of the 
State of Iowa according to the law. À 

Mr. CARAWAY. As they understood it, or as the Senator 
understands it? 

Mr. WALSH. As the law is. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But as they understood it, or as the Sena- 
tor understands it? 

Mr. WALSH. I am unable, any more than the Senator is, 
to say how they understood it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no; the Senator can look at the ballot, 
and he can not miss it, because it is so absolutely plain that 
no one can misunderstand it. Here is what I am getting to: 
If the Senator wants to say that this new code, which pre- 
tends to prescribe three ways to vote a straight ticket without 
defining what a straight ticket is, shall receive his interpreta- 
tion, then 900,000 voters voted under a misapprehension of what 
the law was. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not care to enter into a discussion of that 
subject, Mr. President. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Pardon me; I asked the question because 
I intend to discuss it. 

Mr. WALSH. I can not convince myself that the Senate of 
the United States, any more than a judge of the State of 
Iowa, is entitled to disregard the law of the State of Iowa 
in determining who is elected in that State under the laws of 
the State as prescribed by the constitution. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. Do I understand the Senator’s contention rela- 
tive to section 811 of the code of 1924 to be that the three 
provisions there set out are mandatory or directory? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know how to answer that question. 
These questions seem to me rather difficult to understand. 
The statute says that if the voter desires to vote a straight 
ticket, he may do it in any one of these three ways. If he 
wants to vote a straight ticket, it appears that he must do it 
in one of these three ways, and to that extent it is mandatory. 
Of course, there is no mandate about it at all. He does not 
have to vote at all if he does not want to. 

Mr. GOFF. If it were mandatory, then I infer that the 
Senator would eliminate the actual intent of the voter as ex- 
pressed in one of the three methods of voting. 

Mr. WALSH. No; not at all. If he votes in any one of 
those three ways, we are conclusively bound to presume that 
he intended to vote for everybody on the ticket. 

Mr. GOFF. Then the Senator would construe that it is a 
mandatory provision. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The Senator says that it is presumed 
that the voter intended to vote the entire ballot. Why should 
the Senator presume that, any more than he should presume 
that the voter intended to exercise his privilege under sec- 
tion 812 of voting part of a ticket only? These ballots show 
that he intended to vote part of the ticket only. 

Mr, WALSH. Let us see, 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. He was exercising his right under the 
law to vote part of the ticket only; and the Senator would 
construe that he did not intend that, but that he intended to 
vote the entire ballot. He is exercising one of his privileges 
under the statute, and the Senator would construe that to 
mean that he intended to exercise the privilege of voting the 
entire ballot, when as a matter of fact he had just as much 
right to vote part of the ballot as he did to vote all of it. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator is quite right, that all parts of 
the statute are to be construed together. If he is right about 
section 812, as a matter of course, the argument which I made 
falls; but let us see what section 814 provides, as follows: 


If the names of all the candidates for whom a voter desires co vote 
do not appear upon the same tickét, he may indicate the candidates of 
his choice by marking his ballot in any one of the following ways. 


That is to say, a man desires to vote for most of the Repub- 
lican candidates, but he wants to vote for a Democratic candi- 
date for United States Senator. Now, he votes according to 
section 814, namely: 


He may place a cross in the circle at the top of a ticket on which 
the names of some of the candidates for whom he desires to vote 
appeur, and also a cross in the square opposite the name of each other 
candidate of his choice whose name appears upon some ticket other 
than the one in which he has marked the circle at the top. 


It is perfectly evident, Mr. President, that this particular 
voter did not want to yote for any candidate except the Re- 
publican candidate, If he did not want to yote for any particu- 
lar Republican candidate, he likewise did not want to vote for 
his opponent upon the Democratic ticket or some other ticket. 
Section 814 simply provides how he shall vote if he wants to 
vote for some candidates on one ticket and some candidates on 
another ticket; so he may place a cross in the circle at the top, 
and he may place a cross opposite the names of candidates for 
whom he desires to vote for special places in the other ticket. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I call the Senator's attention to one 
thing in looking at the ballot? It is in section 1120: 


If for any reason it is impossible to determine the voter's choice for 
any office, his ballot shall not be counted for such office; but a mark in 
the circle of any ticket on the ballot shall not be held to make it 
impossible to determine the voter's choice, 


Therefore it does not control. 

Mr. WALSH. I referred, Mr. President, to the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Iowa; but I read just a 
sentence from the case of Whittam v. Zahorik (91 lowa), 
decided away back in 1894. I read from page 32: 


When the cross is placed in the circle preceding the party appella- 
tion, the ballot so marked “shall be counted as cast for all the can- 
didates named after that title,“ excepting, only, that when the name 
or names of one or more candidates on another ticket are marked, the 
ballot is to be counted for the candidates on the other ticket whose 
names are so marked— 


That is the case referred to by the Senator from Florida— 


but the ticket in which the circle preceding the title is marked is to be 
counted as cast for all candidates whose names are printed upon it, 
excepting those for offices for which names on another ticket were 
marked and counted as stated. Hence, when a yoter has marked his 
ticket by placing a cross in the circle opposite the title, he does not 
add to the legal effect of that marking by placing crosses in squares 
opposite the names of candidates on the same ticket. 


That leaves it just exactly as if he had not marked those 
candidates at all. That rule, Mr. President. is expressed quite 
clearly in the case of Potts v. Folsom (24 Okla. 731) decided 
by the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, in which it is said: 


To our minds it seems clear that under this statute— 


And the statute is not in exactly the same language, but it is 
the same class of statute— 


To our minds it seems clear that under this statute a stamp in the 
circle at the head of the list of candidates is the statutory method 
provided whereby a voter may manifest his intention to vote for 
every candidate under that stamp. If this is true, and after having 
placed the stamp there the voter has succeeded in voting for all of 
these candidates, then the placing of additional stamps in front of 
the different names on that same list would either constitute distin- 
guishing marks or be without any effect whatsoever. These are held 


not to be distinguishing marks in the McClelland v. Irwin case, supra. 
Hence we conclude they are without effect. Our conclusion herein 
seems to be supported by the case of Dickerman v. Gelsthorpe (19 Mont. 
249, 47 Pac. 999); Spurrier v. McLennan (115 Iowa 461, 88 N. W. 
1062); Whittam v. Zahorik (91 Iowa 23, 59 N. W. 57, 51 Am. St. 
Rep. 317); McKittrick v. Pardee (8 S. D. 89, 65 N. W. 23). 
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I have here the case of Gelsthorpe against Dickerman in the 
Supreme Court of Montana; and the decision in that case was 
followed in the case of State v. Fransham, in nineteenth Mon- 
tana, in which I am reminded by the record that I appeared 
as counsel. 

So, if these 1,344 votes not counted for Mr. Brookhart by the 
majority are counted for him, the apparent majority is reduced 
to 76 votes; and as to those the question is determined by 
whether, with respect to those precincts in which the number 
of ballots in the box varied from the number of names on the 
poll list, being either less or more, we must follow the actual 
count of the ballots that were returned to the committee by 
the local authorities or whether we must resort to the official 
count. 

If we go according to the count made by the committee of 
the ballots which came to them, the seat belongs to Steck, 
If we go by the official returns from those particular precincts, 
then the seat goes to Senator Brookhart. The whole question 
depends upon whether, in view of the shortage or the excess 
of ballots, if I may so express myself, the official count must 
be resorted to. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. I was diverted a moment before the Senator 
left the subject which he was discussing, and I wish fo ask 
the Senator what is the legal or intentioned purpose subserved 
by permitting, or advising voters to physically vote twice for 
the same candidate? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know, except that the statute con- 
templated that a cross in the circle meant a vote for all of 
the candidates under the circle, but quite likely it was found 
that some voter wanted to make perfectly sure that he was 
going to vote for a favorite candidate, and so, to enforce the 
thing, he put a cross opposite the name of his favorite candi- 
date, or candidates, and it was not intended that he should be 
disfranchised by reason of the fact that he had done so. 

Mr. GOFF. Was it not the opinion of those in charge of 
elections, based upon actual experience, that such voters, 
whether they voted the Republican or the Democratie ticket, 
desired to register their political affiliations, and then, having 
done that by placing a cross in the circle at the head of their 
respective party columns, they were permitted, if they so 
desired, to vote a second time for some one upon the ticket, 
but that the main purpose was to register the political afilia- 
tion of the voter generally, rather than specifically? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, that is quite contrary to the stat- 
ute, because the statute says that if a voter wants to vote for 
everyone upon the ticket he puts a cross at the top. The cross 
at the top indicates that he desires to vote for everybody on 
the ticket. It might be that if the Senator were framing the 
statute, he would frame it differently; but that is the law of 
Iowa. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is discussing a question 
which has troubled me very much; I think I have told him 
so privately. Does the Senator think that the 1,344 individ- 
ual voters who yoted the ticket a copy of which is on the 
wall, intended, when they left that blank in front of Mr. 
Brookhart’s name, to vote for Mr. Brookhart? 

Mr. WALSH. I can only judge by what the law says. That 
has been the law of Iowa, clearly expressed, since 1894. For 
30 years it has been known in the State of Iowa that a vote 
like that was a vote for every man upon the ticket. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
terruption at that point? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment. Let me ask one other 
question about that. Disregarding for the moment the equa- 
tion of the law, and just taking the vote as it appears there, 
does not the absence of a cross in front of Senator Brookhart's 
name indicate that the voter did not intend to vote for him? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, a voter is understood to vote in 
the light of the law. If there were no law upon the subject, 
I might agree with the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It seems to me that when a voter marks 
the other candidates on the Republican ticket, or a number of 
them, and fails to mark the square in front of this candidate, 
he does not intend to cast any vote for anyone for the office of 
United States Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I say to the Senator that if it had not been 
known for 30 years to be the law in the State of Iowa that the 
cross in the circle meant a vote for everyone under the circle, 
and that it is not destroyed at all by a cross opposite each 
individual name, I should say that perhaps he was correct. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to me at that point? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield; but let me say that I can not dis- 
possess myself of the idea that it must have been known all 
through the State of Iowa that a cross in the circle at the top 
meant a vote for every candidate under the circle. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not in disagreement with the Senator 
about the 1,344 votes, so far as I am personally concerned; I 
want to make myself perfectly clear on that; but I want to 
call the Senator's attention to the fact that it has not been 
the law in Iowa for 30 years that a cross in the circle meant 
a vote for the whole ticket, because for many years the circle 
in Iowa was completely outlawed and it was restored by the 
code of 1919. At one time in the early history of Iowa, about 
30 years ago, there was a circle provided for the ticket, and 
then, by express provision of the law or ruling from some au- 
thoritative source, the party circle was entirely removed from 
the ticket and it was not restored until 1919. 

Mr. WALSH. I am glad to be corrected by the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me suggest that it was restored with 
an instruction that is entirely at variance with the conclusion 
the Senator places on it now. Did the Senator see one of the 
official ballots containing the instruction that went to the 
voter? Has he ever seen one of them? 

Mr. WALSH. I have not paid any attention to the instruc- 
tions to the voters by the official whose business it is to in- 
terpret the law. 7 

Mr. CARAWAY. Here is the ballot sent out, an official 
ballot that was voted on November 4, 1924. Iowa has an 
absent voters law, and they had to instruct the voter on the 
bottom of his ticket how to vote, and this was the language: 


To vote a straight party ticket, mark a cross in circle only. 
That means that he shall mark a cross nowhere else. 


If not voting straight party ticket mark a cross in the square over 
the name for which you wish to vote and also mark your party ticket 
circle, 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, that is plainly in contravention 
of the law. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is the way the officials understood 
the law, and that is the way this man voted. That is the 
way 900,000 people in Iowa understood the law, and that is 
the way the officers understood it. Now, the Senator says 
that is not the law; but everybody in Iowa thought it was. 

Mr. WALSH. I have not heard of anybody who has made 
any explanation of the law other than that which I have 
advanced. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just a moment ago the Senator said that 
the way to vote a straight ticket had been settled in Iowa for 
80 years. Now he discovers that the circle was restored only 
in 1919, and the instructions sent out to the yoters state that 
a cross in the circle does not control. 

Mr. WALSH. I must govern myself by the law. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator said the law had not been 
changed. 

Mr. WALSH. I must govern myself by the law. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, does not the 
Senator believe that the construction of the law given to it in 
Iowa ought to control over any opinion which an individual 
outside of Iowa might have regarding it? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, President, if there were any ambiguity 
or doubt about it, of course we ought to give attention to the 
interpretation put upon the law by the officers charged with 
the execution of it. I would cheerfully yield my own opinion 
to theirs if there were any ambiguity in it. To my mind there 
is none. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It appears here that the official 
controllers of election in Iowa did interpret the law otherwise. 

Mr. WALSH. The instructions were otherwise, not neces- 
sarily that they interpreted it in that way. They sent out 
those instructions, which to my mind are flatly contradictory 
of the law. I can not help that. 

Mr. NEBLY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. NEHEL V. If instead of omitting the cross in the square 
opposite Senator Brookhart’s name the 1,844 persons whose 
alleged “straight” votes we are considering had written in 
the square the declaration, “I do not intend to yote for Brook- 
hart,” would the Senator from Montana have given the yotes 
in question to Senator Brookhart? 

Mr, WALSH. No; that would be a distinguishing mark on 
the ballot. That would invalidate the ballot, 
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Mr. NEELY. Assuming that under the law of Iowa the bal- 
lots would not have been invalidated by the insertion of the 
declaration I have suggested, would the Senator consider that 
the votes should be given to Brookhart? 

Mr. WALSH. I could not assume that, because if the voter 
ee 11 of that kind of course the ballot would be a 
nullity. 

Mr. NEELY. Then does the Senator think that all of the 
ballots which have arrows or other marks on them indicating 
the voter's choice of candidates should have been rejected? 

Mr. WALSH. As I said to the Senator from Arkansas, I 
can not discuss any of these ballots abéut which I do not know 
anything, Of course, in all of these systems, in Iowa as well, 
as 1 understand the matter, the voter may write in the name 
of the candidate for whom he desires to vote. 

Mr. NEELX. Is it not the law of the Senator's State, and 
the law generally, that the real purpose of a recount or of a 
contest is to ascertain the actual intent of the voter and give 
effect to that intent? 

Mr. WALSH. That is quite right 

Mr. NEELY. The manifest intent of the voter must govern? 

Mr. WALSH. But his intent is to be gathered in the light 
of the law. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator know of any decision of an 
election contest by this body in which the intent of the voter 
has not been considered the controlling factor? 

Mr. WALSH. That is a universal rule of law, that the 
intent of the voter governs, and what is his intention is to be 
gathered from what he does, in the light of the law under 
which he votes. Let me say, further, if it ever were decided 
that the law required that a vote be counted one way, and it 
was counted another way upon the assumption that the voter's 
intent was otherwise, I should say we would be obliged to fol- 
low the law. 

Mr. NEELT. In other words, if the clearly expressed in- 
tention of the voter conflicts in any manner whatsoever with 
the statute of the State in which the ballot is cast, then the 
law is to be strictly followed and, if necessary, the voter dis- 
franchised. 

Mr. WALSH. No; if his ballot is marked contrary to the 
law, it can not be counted. It must be entirely consistent 
with the law in order to be counted at all. 

Mr. NEBLY. But if the ballot is not marked contrary to 
the law, but simply in a way not expressly authorized by the 
statute, yet in such a manner as to make perfectly clear the 
voter's intention—what would the Senator do with it? 

Mr. WALSH. The intent is to be judged from what a voter 
does in the light of the law, as I have said heretofore. If, in 
the light of the law the intention of the voter can be gathered, 
of course the ballot is to be counted as he intended to vote it. 

Mr. NEELY. Can the Senator cite any election case decided 
by the Senate in which it is held that the intention of the 
yoter is to be determined by the statute of the State in which 
the contest arises? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I have not searched for any, but I am 
sure the Senator will find the principle stated. 

Mr. NEELY. I do not believe that the Senate has ever so 
decided. On the contrary, it has been held many times that 
where the intention of the voter can be ascertained, that in- 
tention shall unconditionally prevail. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but if the statute provides that if he 
votes in a certain way it is to be presumed that he intended to 
vote for a particular candidate, then that is his intent, and we 
can not get at it in any other way. 

Mr. NEELY. But suppose the voter marks a cross in the 
circle at the head of a certain ticket, thereby indicating his 
party affiliation or manifesting his intention to vote “straight.” 
And suppose that he then proceeds to mark a cross in the 
square opposite the name of every candidate on that ticket from 
President to constable, excepting only the candidate for the 
Senate—in this case Mr. Brookhart. 

In the circumstances and in the light of the recent political 
history of Iowa, does the Senator not think that the voter who 
marked his ballot in the manner I have indicated has nnmistak- 
ably manifested his intention not to vote for Senator Brookhart 
as if he had written that declaration across the face of the 
ballot? 

Mr. WALSH. I have expressed my view about the matter. 
I can not in the light of the law reach any other conclusion 
than that the man who yoted with a cross in the circle and also 
put crosses opposite the names of the candidates in the same 
ticket intended to yote for everybody 6n that ticket. If there 
were no law at all and we were merely to judge of the thing 
and dispossess our minds entirely of what the law requires in 
the matter, I might be able to agree with the Senator. 
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Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator another 
question? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. NEELY. Five hundred and eighty-five of the one thou- 
sand three hundred and forty-four ballots in controversy were 
marked with a cross in the circle at the head of the Republican 
ticket. The squares in front of the names of Coolidge and 
Dawes were marked. The square before Senator Brookhart's 
name was not marked. All other squares on the ticket, in- 
cluding those before the names of candidates for local petty 
offices, were marked. 

By his failure to make a cross or mark in the square before 
the name of the contestee, did the voter not conclusively prove 
that he did not intend to vote for Senator Brookhart? 

Mr. WALSH. The law says he intended to vote for him. 

Mr. NEELY. I am not asking the Senator to construe the 
law. What does the Senator think the voter intended to do? 

Mr. WALSH. I have already answered the Senator. If we 
dispossess our minds entirely of what the law requires and 
of the knowledge which the voter is supposed to have of the 
law, I should be disposed to agree with the Senator that he 
did not intend to vote for Brookhart; but the law makes the 
intent conclusive. > 

Mr. NEELY. In the recent Nye case a number of Senators, 
including myself, took the position that the intention or spirit 
of the law is of more importance than its letter. Many of us 
Who then acted upon that principle believe that we now ought 
to be consistent and yote in this contest to give effect to the 
manifest intention of a plurality of the voters of Iowa instead 
of outraging that intention by enforcing a technicality. 

Mr. WALSH. I find no fault with what the Senator is 
going to do. 

Mr. NEELY. I am sure that the Senator does not, and I 
thank him for the spirit of tolerance of which his generous 
statement is born. i 

Mr. WALSH. I am sure the Senator reaches the conclusion 
conscientiously, but he will likewise remember that I did not 
agree with him in the Nye case. 

Mr, NEELY. I recall that fact with regret; but I know that 
the able Senator was conscientious in that case, just as he is 
in this. 

Mr. WALSH. I felt it in that case at that time my duty 
to follow the law and I feel it my duty in this case to follow 
the law. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator is quite consistent in voting for 
Mr. Brookhart in the light of the vote he cast in the Nye case. 
I think I am equally consistent in voting for Mr. Steck in view 
of the fact that I worked and voted for Senator NYE, 

Mr. WALSH. Then, Mr. President, if there is nothing fur- 
ther to be said on that branch of the case, and I do not desire 
to say anything myself, I go to the other question, namely, 
with respect to the precincts in which the discrepancy occurred, 
whether the count of the ballots should be taken or the official 
count should be taken. I regret that so much time has been 
taken on the other aspect of the case because I hoped to have a 
larger audience when I discussed what I conceive to be the 
real controversial question remaining in the case, 

With respect to this question, as I understand the conten- 
tion of those supporting the conclusion of the majority, it is 
that by reason of some stipulation which was entered into or 
some agreement which was made or some course of conduct 
upon the part of the contestee or his representative, the con- 
testee is estopped from complaining that the count is not the 
true record of the vote in those particular precincts. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brease in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator said that if the contestee 
agreed as to how the yote should be brought here and counted, 
he is estopped» 

Mr. WALSH. No; I was trying to state, as I understand it, 
the contention of those supporting the majority report to the 
effect that by reason of acts of the contestee or those represent- 
ing him, or by reason of some stipulation which he entered 
into, he is estopped from asserting that the count of the votes 
should not be taken, but that the official return should be 
taken. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator agree that when he 
enters into a stipulation aad everybody lives up to it—— 

Mr. WALSH. I am trying to state the contention of the 
opponents. I have not undertaken yet to state my position. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was trying to ascertain the Senator's 
position. Is it his position that if the contestee does agree and 
everybody acts upon that agreement, he is estopped? 
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Mr. WALSH. That is a matter I am going to discuss, 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is what I was trying to find out. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the whole controversy right now, 

Mr. President, I desire to say that I have followad the dis- 
cussion with such attention as I have been able to give to it, 
and I have been here nearly all the time. My attention has 
been called to no stipulation by which Senator Brookhart 
agreed that the count of the ballots should determine the con- 
test without any reference to the question as to whether the 
number of ballots conformed to the names on the poll lists, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. WALSH. Just a moment. Furthermore I do not con- 
ceive at all that the mere matter of agreeing to appoint 
counters of the ballots in the box or any act done in connec- 
tion with the counting of the ballots in the box operates in any 
manner whatever as an estoppel against contending that the 
ballots did not come here in proper form nor that the official 
count could not be resorted to by reason of discrepancy. Now 
I yield to the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the contestee agreed as to how the 
votes should be brought here and counted, and they were 
brought here and counted in accordance with his agreement; 
and no question was raised about it, then would he be estopped 
from disputing that they had been recounted? 

Mr. WALSH. Let me remark, Mr, President, that that is 
the subject upon which I am going to try to express my views 
and of course the Senator will have to draw his conclusion 
after my discussion, 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I suggest 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator wants me to state in advance 
my attitude with respect to the matter. I would rather state 
my views about the matter and then eventually state my con- 
clusion about it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wanted to call the Senator's attention 
to this fact. Senator Brookhart himself said that if we 
brought the ballots down here in accordance with the stipula- 
tion, he was estopped from raising any question about it. 
Would the Senator agree with him if he stated that, and if 
we did bring them here in accordance with the stipulation? 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will advise me where in the 
record such a stipulation is to be found, I will answer him. 

Mr. BAYARD. It is on page 338 of the hearings. 

Mr. WALSH. I have read that page. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is exactly what he said. He said 
he would be estopped. He denied, however, that they had 
done it. The record shows that he did agree to it, and that 
he was conversant with every step that was taken and his 
attorney knew it, and they all ratified it. They threw the bal- 
lots back and never raised that question until the result was 
apparent. Is he estopped according to his own statement? 

Mr. WALSH. I listened to the Senator make that argu- 
ment the other day. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Would not this be true 

Mr. WALSH. I do not care to discuss the subject as to 
whether it is true or whether it is not true. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But assuming that it is true? 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator calls my attention to the hear- 
ings on page 338 where this occurred, and this was after the 
count took place: 

Senator Brookwart. Here is the way this count was started. We 
had this board with Colonel Thayer at the head selected by the com- 
mittee, with two assistants, one nominated by me and one nominated 
by Mr. Steck. We agreed first how these ballots should be handled. 
The committee took its own method and summoned them down here. 
If they had followed the method we agreed upon I would say that I 
was estopped from asserting rules of law, but that was not done. 
Therefore, I maintain that I can raise all the different law questions 
just as though we had proceeded without any agreement from the 
start. ; 


Mr. CARAWAY. If he is mistaken about the committee 
not following his agreement, does the Senator say he is 
estopped? He said he was. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not care to answer that question. I 
would prefer to make my argument in my own way. s 

Mr. President, much caustic criticism has been directed 
against Senator Brookhart in connection with the contention 
upon his part that with respect to these particular precincts 
the official count must be taken and not the count of the 
ballots which were returned by the local authorities, It is 
contended that he stipulated or it is contended that his acts 
had put him in the position where he is estopped from making 
that contention. 

It will be borne in mind that that criticism as a matter of 
course is directed just exactly as much against the Members 
of this body who take the view that he is entitled to have the 
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cfficial return as it is against Senator Brookhart, because 
those of us who support the contention that he has a right 
to resort to that return and that the Senate must resort to 
it, if the contention is correct, are condoning and indorsing and 
supporting this breach of ethics, to use no harsher term, upon 
the part of Senator Brookbart. There is no Member of this 
body so far as I know, and certainly I am able to speak for 
myself, who has any desire whatever to hold Senator Brook- 
hart absolyed from any stipulation that he made with respect 
to this matter. Certainly I have none. Neither have J any 
disposition to hold him absolved from the effect of any acts 
that were done by him in the course of this proceeding. I 
simply do not take the view of it expressed by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Grorar]. I do not think he is estopped, and my views 
about the matter I am quite willing to state. 

I have no doubt in the world that the matter Senator 
Brookhart bad in mind when the remark was made, to which 
our attention is now directed as in the nature of a stipulation 
estopping him from insisting that the official count must be 
taken, was the preliminary proof that would be made ordi- 
narily in the trial of a case concerning the care and custody 
of those ballots before they were presented in court. If this 
were a trial in an action at law, whenever the ballots were 
produced by the legal officer in whose custody they were, then 
would arise the question as to whether they had been properly 
kept, and kept not only so they were not tampered with but 
so that no opportunity had been afforded to permit them to be 
tampered with. ; 

But, Mr, President, this lawsuit is not being tried, if it may 
be so described, before a judge or a court of law out in the 
State of Iowa and before a jury where the objections can be 
made in advance when the ballots are offered. 

Mr. President, with respect to all these matters of which I 
speak, if the contestee, at the time the ballots were produced 
and before the envelopes were opened, did not object upon the 
ground that the preliminary proof of their care and custody 
had not been made, I dare say he would thereby have waived 
the objection so far as that is concerned; but, of course, so far 
as there was a discrepancy between the number of names on 
the poll list and the number of ballots in the box, he could 
not know anything about that until after the packages were 
opened and the ballots were counted. Then it became a question 
of law as to whether the actual count should control or resort be 
had to the official return. So we must distinguish between 
the proof concerning the care and custody of the ballots or 
the packages containing the ballots and the discrepancy between 
the actual count and the official return. 

They stand upon an entirely different footing, in my esti- 
mation. One of them could be waived, I think, if the case were 
being tried before a court out in the State of Iowa; the other 
could not be waived and would not be waived. 

But, Mr. President, that is not the situation. The proceed- 
ings here conform more nearly not to a proceeding at law but 
to a proceeding in equity, where the testimony is not taken 
before the judge who tries the case in actual trial but is taken 
before a master in chancery who has no power to dispose of 
anything. If the controversy were thus being tried, the objec- 
tion would be made, it would be noted, the packages would be 
opened, the ballots would be counted, just as they have been 
counted here, and then, eventually, when the matter came 
finally before the judge of the court, as it finally comes before 
this body, the question would have to be determined upon the 
objection that was originally made. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I induire 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield; and if so, to whom? 

15 WALSH. I will yield, first, to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it were a case in equity, would not this 
Procedure have been followed: While they would have noted 
the discrepancy, they would have kept separately the protested 
ballots, so that there could have been an opportunity for the 
court to pass upon the question and arrive at a definite con- 
clusion according to the theory which the court entertained? 
That, however, was not done in this case. 

Mr. WALSH. No; I do not so understand. These ballots 
were opened, and if the case were being tried before a judge, 
as an equity case would be tried, it would have been done just 
exactly the same way, both sides understanding that no matter 
what objection was made to the introduction of the ballots in 
evidence it would be simply noted, the packages would be 
opened, and the count would actually be made. 
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Mr. GEORGE. No, Mr. President, the Senator from Mon- 
tana is vitally wrong about that. 

Mr. WALSH. I should be glad to be corrected by the 
Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. Specific instructions were given on the first 
day the subcommittee convened that not a single ballot objected 
to or about which counsel raised a question should go into 
the count. 

Mr. WALSH, Exactly; but that Is not the point at all. The 
count was made; that is, the count of the ballots concerning 
which there was no objection at all and those in relation to 
which there was a dispute were noted, and all of those went to 
the subcommittee. Is not that correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. All of the questions, of course, went to the 
subcommittee; but if the Senator will read the first day's 
proceedings of the committee he will see that the specific 
instruction, the specific understanding—not vague and gen- 
eral—was that the counters should not take into consideration 
and should have nothing to do with, except to set aside for 
the full committee, any question about which there was any 
dispute. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand that perfectly well; and that is 
just exactly what a master in chancery would do if he were 
taking the testimony. He would take the testimony, and with . 
respect to a certain number of ballots no notation whatever 
would be made; he would make no report about those at all. 
That was done here with respect to ballots concerning which 
there was no controversy. Those with respect to which there 
was a controversy were reported to the full committee. Now, 
the point I am making is that, in view of the proceedings that 
were to take place, the mere matter of the agreement that 
certain men should represent each party in the counting of 
yotes does not signify anything and does not operate as an 
estoppel of anything. 

Mr. GEORGE. It signifies everything, because their agree- 
ment that a ballot was to be a good ballot was forever to 
foreclose the committee. That was the plain, unmistakable 
agreement. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator does not address his mind at 
all to the proposition that I am making. 

Mr. GEORGE. I may misunderstand the Senator, but the 
Senator puts himself in this attitude, if I may be pardoned 
the allusion: He has just been talking about the law, and now 
he is over in a court of equity, applying a different rule. In 
one instance he is standing on the naked law and in the 
other he is going over to the equity side, if I may be pur- 
doned the suggestion. The proceeding before these counters, 
however 

Mr. WALSH. Excuse me; I must interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH. I merely said that the proceeding had here 
very properly approximates more nearly the method of taking 
testimony and hearing and determining an equity case than 
a law case. I am appealing to no principle of equity at all. 

Mr. GEORGE, I do not want the Senator from Montana 
to get the impression that the work done by the supervisors 
and counters was merely preliminary; it was final, and to be 
absolutely final, except as to the matters they brought back 
to us and said, “ These are in dispute.” 

Mr. WALSH. I understand that perfectly well. I have 
not endeavored to convey any other impression. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I did not understand the Senator, 80 
far as concerns all of the votes which they agreed upon as 
being good, from whatever precinct they came, whether a pre- 
cinct in which the vote tallied with the poll sheets or from a 
precinct in which the actual ballots did not tally with the 
names on the poll sheets, those votes agreed to be good were 
counted. It was the whole purpose of the proceeding that they 
should be finally and irreyocably held to be good votes for one 
party or the other. 

Mr. WALSH. All that is entirely aside from the argument 
I am trying to make that the votes would be counted regard- 
less of any objection that might have been urged concerning 
the custody of the packages. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator; 
but what troubles me is that a proper proceeding would have 
segregated the contested ballots and kept them with the pre- 
cincts where there was a discrepaney, because, otherwise, we 
would have no record upon which we could intelligently pass 
unless we adopted the theory of the majority of the committee. 
That is the difficulty here. 

Mr, WALSH. I do not follow the Senator there at all. 
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Mr. LENROOT. They took the protested ballots from the 
precincts where there was a discrepancy and put them into 
the mass of ballots where there was no discrepancy, and con- 
sequently we have no way of knowing as to the protested 
ballots, 

Mr. WALSH. What difference does it make whether they 
were kept separate or whether they were put into the mass? 

Mr. LENROOT. It makes this difference, that if the Sena- 
tor's theory is correct then those protested ballots are entirely 
out of the case, are they not? Because if we take the official 
return, then we ought to have, for the Senate to pass upon, 
the contested ballots that came from precincts where there 
was no discrepancy; and those we have not got. 

Mr. WALSH. But no question is raised about those. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes; there are protested ballots, and we 
do not know which is which. 

Mr. GOFF. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield in a moment. I may be exceed- 
ingly dull, but I do not follow the Senator from Wisconsin 
at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. There were 789 precincts in which there 
were protested ballots, amounting to three thousand and odd 
in number. Then from the precincts where there were discrep- 
ancies there were 5,400 ballots. All the ballots of both classes 
are put together in a common mass. If the Senator's theory is 
correct—and I am inclined to think it is—how are we to deter- 
mine those contested ballots from the ballots from precincts 
where there was no discrepancy? 

Mr. WALSH. This is the way I see the situation: The count- 
ers went on and counted the ballots concerning which there 
was no controversy, both sides agreeing that a ballot was 
either for Steck or a ballot for Brookhart or it was a ballot 
for neither of them. There is no need of keeping those sepa- 
rate at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I do not refer to those. 

Mr. WALSH. They may be thrown together. There are 
certain ballots which were contested either by one or the other 
of the parties and reported, amounting to some 7,000 altogether, 
as my recollection is. Then the attorney for Brookhart and 
the attorney for Steck got together, going over the work of 
the counters, and they agreed upon a large number of other 
ballots, and those did not go before the committee but they 
went into the general heap. 

Then the committee classified into 16 different classes the 
contested ballots. They disposed of those; they disposed of 
them apparently in a way that was entirely satisfactory to 
both of the parties, and those went into the general mass. 
But with respect to these two classes there is a controversy 
here upon the floor. The question is presented as to whether or 
not the 1,344 ballots, which we will say for the purpose of 
the case are in the general heap, should be counted. It does 
not make any difference whether they are in the general heap 
or whether they are in a separate package; the question is, 
Shall they be counted? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH. The character of those ballots is fully dis- 
closed here. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 
ballots, 

Mr. WALSH. So that with reference to the ballots of the 
other three or five precincts, why should they be kept? It is 
a simple question. We have the facts about the matter; we 
could get no further even by an examination of the ballots. 
There is a shortage of 20 in one case, 22 in another, and 20 
in another, comparing the ballots with the number of names 
on the poll list. Now, why not put them into the general heap 
as well? 

Mr. LENROOT. Because the Senate is not following that 
theory in passing on any contested ballots. It is impossible 
for the Senate to do so, because the greater part of them 
should not be considered at all under that view of the law, for 
we take the official count that throws them out; otherwise we 
are counting them twice. Is not that true? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not see that at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. If we take the official count, and then 
there are 10,000 contested ballots, and count them, too, are we 
not counting the same ballots twice? 

Mr. WALSH. But the 1,344 were not counted. 

Nr. LENROOT. I am not speaking of the 1,344; I take the 
Senator's view as to them; but there are still a large number 
of ballots, and we do not know to which class they belong. 

Mr. WALSH. No; there is no controversy here about those. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes, 
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Mr. WALSH. Who is controverting them? No question 
has been raised about them that I have heard. / 
| Mr, LENROOT. There is no controversy as to how they 
| should be counted, if they should be counted; but there is a 
controversy as to whether they should be counted at all or 
not in certain cases. 

Mr. WALSH. These 1,344 ballots are not in the count. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not speaking of the 1,344: those are 
settled; the 1,344 of the 6,000 as to which we have information 
upon which we can pass our judgment; but even as to those 
1,344 they should not be all counted, because part of them 
come from precincts where the official count should be taken, 
and, therefore, they should not be considered if we take the 
official count. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know; that might be all right; they 
might be duplicated in some precincts; but I have no informa- 
tion about that . 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the point. Have we a record upon 
which we can pass any judgment? 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, that 
might be all right; they might be duplicated in those precincts, 
but I have no information about that. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the point. It is a question of what 
we have bere in the record. Have we a record upon which we 
can base any judgment? 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, I assume that 
if there should be any deduction from these 1,344 on account 
| of these five disputed precincts out of the 1,800, the fact would 
| be called to our attention. 

Mr. LENROOT. I was referring to the 1,068 precincts in 
which there are discrepancies. 

Mr. WALSH. But these 1,344 ballots came from the 1,800 
precincts. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly; all the paper ballots, 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 
| Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
to sugges l 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Montana yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield first to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 
| Mr. GOFF. I wish to ask the Senator from Wisconsin if he 
will kindly descend to a greater particularity in the question 
which he propounded to the Senator from Montana as to the 
class of ballots to which he referred, as well as the precincts 
from which those ballots come. 

Mr. LENROOT. My view is that if this question as to dis- 
crepancy was to be raised, it was the duty of the committee or 
their subordinates to have segregated every protested ballot 
that came from a precinct in which there was a discrepancy, 
because if the Senate shall follow the rule of law suggested 
by the Senator from Montana, then those protested ballots can 
not have any bearing on this case, because we take the official 
count. 

Mr. WALSH. I fully agree with the Senator that it may be 
possible that the 1,344 should be depleted by the number of 
those ballots which came from the precincts in which there 
was an excess or a deficiency. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is exactly the case; and the same is 
true of every other contested ballot. I do not see how we can 
get away from it. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, there—— 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator's contention is right, would it 
not follow that the Senator is up against an absolute impossi- 
bility to determine anything, and, therefore, that there is only 
one thing to do and that is to take the official count? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the natural conclusion, unless it is 
possible to segregate these ballots and get the information. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, if the Senator from Montana will 
be good enough to yield further for just one other question, 
as I understand the position of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
it is confused in this: He refers to 1,068 precincts, in none of 
which, as I understand—and in that regard I agree with the 
Senator from Montana—were there any protested ballots. 
He does not descend to the particular of showing any spe- 
| cifically protested ballot there. 
| Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I gave the Senator 
Mr. GOFF. Just one moment. The general argument which 
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has been advanced was that there was a shortage or a dis- 
e between the poll lists and the ballots in the official 
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containers, and that that discrepaney had averaged, as th 
Senator from Georgia so clearly stated yesterday, about 
ballots plus to a precinct. There would be no opportunity for 
the counters or those representing the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections to have segregated such ballots, because none 
of those ballots were protested; and when the Senator from 
Montana says there is no difference here now in allowing such 
ballots, if they were ever identified, to go back into the general 
mass, I quite agree with his conclusion. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I rely wholly upon the statement of Mr. 
Turner that, instead of there being no protested ballots from 
those 1,068 precincts, his report shows that there were 5,463 
protested ballots in those 1,068 precincts. 

Mr. WALSH. But those protests were all disposed of. 

Mr. LENROOT. Disposed of by agreement that if they were 
to be counted they should be counted in a certain way, but not 
disposed of if the theory of law proposed now is to be accepted. 

Mr. GOFF. I will say to the Senator from Wisconsin that 
they were so disposed of, and those ballots to which he refers 
were among the protested ballots which were disposed of by the 
supervisors with the full knowledge and consent of the attor- 
neys for the contestant and contestee. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question. ‘Those 5,463 ballots, then, were counted for either 
Brookhart or Steck? 

Mr, GOFF. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then if we now take the official returns 
from those 1,068 precincts, we will be counting twice to that 
extent, will we not, in arriving at a result? 

Mr. GOFF. That would not necessarily follow, because that 
would involve the speculation as to whether or not the official 
count in all of those precincts exceeded the recount. Wherever 
it did not, of course, there would be no duplication; but if 
there was a difference or a discrepancy, there would be a 
duplication. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question at that point? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Anybody who insists on taking the official 
count must insist, then, on having votes given to one party or 
the other that he knows were not cast for him, because the 
official count shows that some votes were counted for Mr. 
Steck that he never received, and that some votes were counted 
for Mr. Brookhart that he never received. To insist on going 
back to the official count in those townships is to insist on let- 
ting the election be decided by what we know is an error of 
the official count; is it not? 

Mr. GOFF. Of the official managers in Iowa. : 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely. The Senate must accept that, 
and must decide the contest on several thousand fewer votes 
than we know now to have been cast. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator will agree that we ought not 
to take the recount and then add to that the 5,000 ballots that 
have been recounted. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the point I am making. 

Mr. CARAWAY. You ought not to have the advantage of 
the objected-to ballots, and have them added to your plurality, 
and then go back and insist on the official count, which also 
increases it. There ought to be no recount, or there ought to 
be a complete recount. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the theory of law proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Montana is correct, then for the Senate to pass an 
intelligent judgment those ballots will have to be segregated, 
and we will have to find out how it is agreed that those bal- 
lots, coming from these precincts where discrepancies occurred, 
were in fact counted. 

Mr. GOFF. Does the Senator refer to the 8,570 ballots? 

Mr, LENROOT. No; I am not referring to the discrepancies 
at all. I am referring merely to the protested ballots from 
precincts where there were discrepancies. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There were 9,000 protested ballots. They 
are taken fram all the paper ballots. There were discrepancies 
in the machine vote. Mr. Brookhart gained 774 votes upon 
the recount or the rereading of the machine ballots. There 
are 1,056 or 1,068 precincts in which there was a discrepancy 
from 1 vote up or down, one way or the other. 

I do not think there was a single lost ballot. I think if 
they had wanted to raise that question—which they did not 
want to raise, although they knew it from the beginning— 
they could have examined the poll list or examined the 
envelopes that contained what are called spoiled ballots or 
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defective ballots and found enough to have accounted for 


everything they wanted, g some few mistakes that 
necessarily occurred. 

All those questions were before the recount board, and they 
passed on every one of them, and the committee let them 
settle every question in it, They settled definitely how nine 
hundred and ninety-some-odd thousand of them yoted. There 
were 1,000,000 votes cast, in round numbers; and there was 
not a vote given to Steck that Brookhart did not agree he 
ought to have, and there was not a yote given to Brookhart 
that Steck did not agree he ought to have, until we get down 
to 4,000 votes; and they were before the committee, and they 
are before the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
one other question? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to get some information from 
the Senator from Arkansas. Here were 9,000 contested ballots. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir, 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not each ballot show on its face the 
county and precinct where it belonged? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely. 

Mr. LENROOT. What makes the impossibility, then, of 
getting the facts about these protested ballots? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know that anybody has sald that 
it was impossible, except this: These 990,000 votes were mixed, - 
Some of them have been sent back to Iowa. Whether others. 
have been properly cared for or not, nobody knows, The 
envelopes in which they have come have been torn up in some 
instances, and in some instances they are here yet. All the 
things that would have made certain the ability to determine 
exactly whether or not there was a discrepancy are gone. 
There was a difference, because you can take Brookhart's 
sworn statement of how many votes he got and how many 
Steck got, and each of them is found to have been entitled to 
more votes than that by more than a thousand—between three 
and four thousand votes between them. So everybody knows 
that the official count was wrong; and in nearly every town- 
ship in which they went the men who were selected by the 
contestant and the contestee and their lawyers went over them 
and admitted that they had been counted wrong, and brought 
in a different result and assented to it. 

Mr, HOWELL. Mr. President, what precincts were those? 

Mr. CARAWAY. All the 1,068, and the machine ballots. 
Everything that was done was agreed to. Not one of these 
4,000 votes, in round numbers, could have gone into Mr. Steck's 
column unless a representative of Mr. Brookhart agreed that 
he was entitled to it and unless the Secretary of the Senate 
agreed that he was entitled to it, and the representative of Mr. 
Steck, of course, agreeing to it; and then their lawyers had to 
ratify what was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Are these 9,000 contested ballots still kept 
segregated? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; they are not, as I understand—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have been reasonably cour- 
teous, I think, in permitting discussions in the course of my 
argument. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I just want to 
answer that one question, but I will refrain from doing so. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. Does the Senator desire to ask me a ques- 
tion? If so, I yield to him. 

Mr. HOWELL. Will the Senator allow me to make a state- 
ment in reference to the machine ballots and the protested 
ballots? 

Mr. WALSH. I would rather not haye that done at this 
time. It is aside from the argument that I desire to make. 

Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from Wisconsin that 
to arrive at the correct result such ballots within these four 
or five disputed precincts as were marked as the general 1,344 
were marked and were not counted for Brookhart should be 
deducted from the total vote given to Brookhart, because other- 
wise there would be a duplication there; but, Mr. President, 
it does not change the situation at all, because it is utterly 
impossible for us to determine how many such votes were cast 
in those four or five precincts. Consequently we are unable 
to determine the exact result, so that the Situation is not 
changed at all by reason of that fact. That is to say, we 
do not know how many such ballots there were there, and 
consequently we can not determine the exact amount. I can 
not believe that in those five precincts out of all the ballot 
precincts the number could be very considerable, 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator why he segregates 
70 ar precincts and differentiates them from any other pre- 
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Mr. WALSH. I differentiate those because those are the | I can not understand how anyone can contend that there had 


only ones that are before us. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; the Senator knows, if he will read 
the brief of his own conteStee, that other precincts were in 
exactly the same condition. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I understand that. In 1,068 precincts 
there was a discrepancy between the number of names on the 
poll list and the number of ballots in the box. I had purposed 
to refer to that as my argument progressed, and it has been 
somewhat chopped up thus far. 

The point I was making, Mr. President, was that in view 
of the way in which the contest proceeded—and it was the 
only way, in substance, in which it could proceed—the fact that 
Brookhart agreed to appoint a man who was to assist in 
eounting the votes as they were returned is by no means an 
agreement that he was going to aceept the count of the ballots 
in the box rather than insisting thet the official count should 
be taken. I see nothing approaching a disregard of any 
stipulation in that particular. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. After everything was known about this 
matter that the Senator from Montana now knows, Mr. 
Mitchell, who represents Mr. Brookhart, said “There is not 
anything in dispute now except possibly two or three hundred 
votes and how these 9,000 votes ought to be counted.” If 
the Senator will examine the record, he will find that the only 
thing the committee undertook to pass upon was a straight 
recount. That appears in the record. I can get the page in a 
moment. He said the only thing was a straight recount. I 
will not interrupt the Senator, but I will indicate the page in 
the record later. 

Mr. WALSH. In that situation of affairs, all that could 
be done was what was done, to note on the work sheet the 
number of ballots in the box and the number of names on 
the poll list. The only time when the question could be pre- 
sented was after the counters had reported their proceedings, 
and what they found, to the committee. When they did that, 
the colloquy occurred, which appears at page 63. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is when Mr. Mitchell said the only 
thing was a question as to two or three hundred votes? The 
whole matter was known to him then. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. That is what I am trying to say, 
that the first time when it could be appropriately done, the 
attention of the committee was called to the fact that there 
was a discrepancy between the number of names on the poll 
lists and the number of ballots in the box. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I can not let that go unchallenged, be- 
cause it was agreed that everything they wanted to object to 
they must object to, and as to every vote they did not expect 
to concede they must file their objection. They let all the 
votes in these precincts be counted, and they took a vote from 
this and that township and made up an official lot of disputed 
ballots, and came with them to the committee and said, “ These 
are all we want you to pass upon.” Then Mr. Mitchell said, 
“Possibly there may be a question of two or three hundred 
votes.” I myself asked him if he wanted to take any evidence 
with reference to them, and he said no. He never again 
referred to those two or three hundred votes. 

Mr. WALSH. I have asserted that there is nothing in the 
record to which my attention has been called which is to the 
effect that Mr, Brookhart agreed to abide by the result of the 
count of the ballots in the box, to the exclusion of the official 
return, in case there was a discrepancy. If there is anything 
of that kind, I shall be glad to have the Senator call my 
attention to it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But the Senator 

Mr. WALSH. I do not care to have the Senator argue his 
case again in my time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I always yielded to the Senator even on 
Monday, when I attempted to open the case, when I hardly 
got time to say a word. But I shall, of course, not interrupt 
the Senator. I yielded three-fourths of my time to the Senator 
and others when I had the floor. But I am perfectly willing 
to refrain from interrupting the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems that I can not engage in a discus- 
sion with the Senator from Arkansas on this floor, when we 
are on opposite sides of a question, without unpleasantness. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If there was anything unpleasant, it was 
on the part of the Senator. I never was in better humor in 
my life. I am really enjoying myself. 

Mr. WALSH. I assert that at the first opportunity the at- 
tention of the committee was called to this discrepancy, and 
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Abe theretofore or that there was then any waiver of this 
point. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I just say, with all due deference, that 
the Senator himself said that he was estopped if he had agreed 
to the manner in which they brought them here? 

Mr. WALSH. I have discussed that. 

Mr. CARAWAY, I know it. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. It is disclosed by the record that the contestant 
and the contestee were represented by experienced, competent, 
and reliable supervisors. As the recount of the votes pro- 
gressed these supervisors reflected on the work sheet what 
the vote from the different precincts disclosed. 

Mr. WALSH. And they reflected on the work sheet that 
with respect to these precincts there was a discrepancy be- 
tween the number of votes in the box and the number of names 
on the poll list. 

Mr. GOFF. Wherever that occurred. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. GOFF. Do I understand the Senator to contend that 
these supervisors did not, as a matter of fact, disclose to their 
respective principals the condition of the recount as it pro- 
gressed? If they did, as a matter of fact—because in law the 
prineipal was presumed to know—would it not have been open 
to the attorneys to have them come before the committee as the 
recount progressed and have raised these very questions which 
were subsequently suggested to the subcommittee in a general 
objective form? 

Mr. WALSH, I do not know. They might have done that; 
but they did not do if. 

Mr. GOFF. If they did not do it, did they not refrain from 
doing it presumably because they were satisfied with the re- 
count, as they were making that recount subject to such pro- 
tests as they recorded upon the work sheets? 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly; they were perfectly satisfied with 
the recount of the ballots in the box. No one questions that at 
all. That is what they were there for, to satisfy themselves 
concerning the status of the case as disclosed by the ballots in 
the box. They also noted on the work sheets that the ballots 
in the box did not conform to the number of names on the poll 
list, and at the first opportunity when the matter came before 
the committee they called attention to that fact, as I now pro- 
ceed to read, as appears on page 63: 

The CHamMan. And those who are interested in the contest were 
also permitted to go over them with you? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes. They have not been heard, but I suppose they 
have that right. 

The CHAMMAN. They have not requested it? 

Mr. Parsons. No. 

Senator Warsow. In other words, they are not interested in count- 
ing the ballots, but they come in on another issue. 

Senator George. All of the ballots cast in the election have been 
brought to Washington and have been gone over? 


That appears to have been the first knowledge he had of the 
thing. I continue: 


Mr. Parsons. Yes, 

Senator Gnondx. And there is no dispute arising about any omis- 
sion of ballots? 

Mr. Parsons. None that I know of. 

Mr. MITCHELL. There may be a question of discrepancy between 
the ballots and the poll books. 


What does that mean? That means, “We found a dis- 
crepancy between the ballots and the poll books, and we 
want to reserve the right to argue that question before this 
committee, and the effect of it.” 

Senator Caraway said: 


How many votes will likely be involved in that? 


Apparently at that time he considered that that was an 
open question. He wanted to know how many votes were 
involved in that part of the controversy. Then the answer 
comes from Mr. Mitchell: 


I would not think more than 200 or 300. 


It is quite obvious that Mr. Mitchell was quite in error 
about the matter. But what is the difference whether it was 
200 or 300, or whether it was two or three thousand? He 
was reserving the question of the effect to be given to the 
fact that there was a discrepancy between the number of 
names on the poll list and the number of votes in the ballot 
box. 
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All this goes to the question of the right of Brookhart to 
insist that the official count must be taken with respect to 
these precincts rather than the count of the ballots in the box. 
I can not believe that there was any waiver whatever of the 
right. The fact that he appointed counters simply indicated 
that he agreed to count the ballots that were in the boxes, 
without any agreement whatever on his part to the effect that 
if the number of ballots in the box were short of the number 
of names of the poll list he was to have the right to insist 
that the official count should govern. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, does the Senator then abso- 
lutely disregard the statement of Mr. Brookhart, appearing on 
page 338, to the effect that had the original stipulation been 
held to he would have been precluded from raising this ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH. I will give the Senator my view about that. 
At that place Senator Brookhart was undoubtedly referring 
to what we might speak of as the preliminary proof—that is 
to say, the proof that the packages as they came to the auditor 
from the local judges of election had been carefully preserved, 
that they had not been tampered with, and that no opportunity 
had been given to tamper with them. He insisted that if the 
ballots had been brought here after a representative of each 
party had been in the office of the auditor when he took them 
and put them in the mail bag, and they had an opportunity to 
observe them, he could not raise that question; ut that now, 
in view of the fact that they did not proceed in that way, he 
had the right to raise the question that the ballots did not 
come from the proper custody, and he refers in that connec- 
tion to the 67 precincts from which the bags came unsealed, 
as it is reported upon the work sheet. 

At pages 224 and 225 there will be observed a list of the 
precincts from which the packages came-unsealed. The Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] tells us that in the cases of 
most of these packages it was just a matter of the breaking 
of the sealing wax from the handling of the bags, and he calls 
attention to the testimony of Mr. Thayer that it did not ap- 
pear as if they had been tampered with. But Senator Brook- 
hart was contending that he still had the right to insist that 
the proof had not been made that these ballots had been cor- 
rectly kept, and that no opportunity had been given to tamper 
with them. That remark of Senator Brookhart, to my mind, 
has absolutely nothing whatever to do with the matter of dis- 
crepancy between the number of names on the poll list and the 
number of ballots in the box. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let me suggest to the Senator that a careful 
reading of the argument at that point will disclose, I think, 
as I read it, at any rate, the fact that Senator Brookhart refers 
us to the first stipulation signed by himself and counsel, and 
by Mr. Steck and counsel, in which it was provided that the 
representatives of both parties should go to the county officers 
and see that the packages of votes were properly sealed, and 
make any comment and notation at that time in regard to their 
being unsealed. He says in his statement there, as I read it in 
connection with the argument at that time, that had that been 
earried out he would have been precluded from going into the 
question of the shortage of ballots. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not understand it that way. Let me ask 
the Senator where he gets that conclusion. 

Mr. BAYARD. It is immediately prior to that, in the first 
few pages. The whole question was raised as to the right of 
Brookhart or his counsel to raise the point at that time. 

Mr, WALSH. Unless the Senator will call my attention to 
some specific place 

Mr. BAYARD. Thereafter the first stipulation was followed 
by consent of counsel. That appears from Mr. Thayer's affi- 
davit, and there is also in the office of the Sergeant at Arms, 
or in the office of the Secretary of the Senate, a telegram from 
Mr. Mitchell confirming that stipulation, So, in either event, 
it is a stipulation made on behalf of Mr. Brookhart. If he is 
bound by the first, he is bound by the second, which is a 
variation of the first, because the stipulation was varied in 
aecordance with his agreement that what was done by counsel 
should be considered as having been done by him. If my con- 
tention is correct, he is just as much bound by the second 
stipulation as he is by the first, I rose to ask the Senator, 
in view of the statement of Senator Brookhart at the time to 
which he was referring, whether or no the committee at this 
time could go into the over and short ballots in whatever 
number of precincts they say should be counted. 

Mr. WALSH. I have read it, and if the Senator can find 
anything In the record that he thinks indicates that fact, I 
shall be glad to be interrupted by him. 

Mr. BAYARD. It is open to the Senator himself if he wants 


to read it. That is my construction. 
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Mr. WALSH. I have read it, and I submit there is no 
reference whatever to the matter of discrepancy to which I am 
addressing myself. 

Mr. BAYARD. Ifthe Senator will pardon me further, does the 
Senator state there isno reference made only to the discrepancy, 
or to the whole question of opening the ballot boxes? Senator 
Brookhart's contention was manifestly—— 

Mr. WALSH. My statement is to the effect that there 
is nothing in that stipulation which indicates that Senator 
Brookhart would be unable, by reason of any stipulation he 
entered into, to insist upon the point that there was a dis- 
crepancy between the number of ballots in the box and the 
number of names on the poll list, 

Mr. BAYARD. The reason why I make my statement 18 
this: I think in substance that what he demanded was the 
right to go back to the return, to determine the vote on the 
basis of the return made by the election officials to the Federal 
county auditors. As I recollect it, that was what he con- 
sidered to be the general law, except that but for this stipula- 
tion he could haye done so, but the stipulation standing in 
his way he could not do it. If he could do that, then the ques- 
tion of over and short yotes was necessarily a part of his 
contention. 

Mr. WALSH. It is perfectly obvious that if the original 
stipulation had been carried out there would be no means of 
Mr. Brookhart knowing anything about whether the number 
of ballots was short or not, That never could be disclosed until 
after the count was made. 

Mr. BAYARD. I think that is quite true, too. 

Mr. WALSH. How can it be said that by stipulating that 
there should be a representative of each party at the time the 
packages were deliyered by the auditor for the purpose of 
transmitting them to Washington he waived the question of the 
discrepancy, which could not possibly be disclosed and which 
could not be known to him? 

Mr. BAYARD. Senator Brookhart's argument follows that 
of Mr. Mitchell, his counsel, and Mr. Mitchell's argument is in 
substance that they had a right under the Iowa law to insist 
upon it that Mr. Steck should have proved to the committee 
down here, and therefore to the Senate, that all the records 
after the closing of the polls were kept inviolate. That was the 
original contention and Senator Brookhart was following that 
line of argument. 

Mr. WALSH. I have read the statement and now that the 
Senator from Delaware raised the question again I am going 
to put it all in the record again. The statement of Senator 
Brookhart is found at pages 338 and 339 of the record of the 
hearings, and is as follows: 


Senator BrookHArtT. Now, Mr, Chairman, I want to make my 
statement in full of this situation as I see it. I am not in dispute 
with most of the facts as stated, especially with the way in which 
Senator GEORGE has described them. 

Senator Gronce. I stated merely the method that was followed. 

Senator BROOKHART. Here is the way this count was started. We 
had this board with Colonel Thayer at the head selected by the com- 
mittee, with two assistants, one nominated by me and one nominated 
by Mr. Steck. We agreed first how these ballots should be handled. 
The committee took its own method and summoned them down here, 
If they had followed the method we agreed upon I would say that I 
was estopped from asserting rules of law, but that was not done, 
Therefore, I maintain that I can raise all the different law questions 
just as though we had proceeded without any agreement from the 
start. 

They came down and started the count of these ballots. Nobody 
knows about their condition because we had not examined them in 
the State as this stipulation provided, and it was not my fault that 
that was not done, The committee had the right to do it the way 
it did. There is no challenge of that whatever. We had made it 
easy so that the preliminary proof of identity and the care and keep- 
ing were unnecessary and signed this stipulation to make it easy for 
the committee, but the committee did it the other way. 


It is perfectly obvious that what he was referring to was 
that the proof of identity and the care and keeping was un- 
necessary. 

Mr. BAYARD. Yes; but having waived that proof of 
identity and care, is he not bound by the condition of the boxes 
and bags when they got down here? 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all. He would not know anything 
about what the boxes contained before they were opened. 

Mr. BAYARD. Then why does he assert that he does know 
all about it, as he did in his reply to Mr. Steck’s contest 
petition? 

Mr. WALSH. I think that language can not be misinter- 
preted. He was maintaining that under the circumstances he 
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could still insist that the preliminary proof concerning the 
identity and the care and the keeping of the ballots could be 
urged by him and that he could further insist upon the proof 
shown in the record concerning the breaking of the seals as 
reported. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The procedure, as I understand 
it, was that the ballots from the respective counties came here 
in one or more containers, The people who were doing the 
counting, Mr. Brookhart being represented among them, were 
directed to take the ballots and segregate them, putting in the 
one pile the unobjected ballots and in another pile the contested 
ballots or the ballots about which there was a dispute. As I 
take It, the ballots of each county were thus treated as distinct 
from the general mass of ballots, Could not Senator Brook- 
hart at that time have ascertained whether there was any 
discrepancy in the number of ballots coming from each county 
as compared with the poll Hst? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, as each precinct was canvassed, he 
would determine that. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. As each precinct was canvassed, 
yes. Taking the analogy that the Senator referred to earlier 

in his address of a proceeding before an examiner, in that case 
before taking the unobjected ballots and putting them into a 
receptacle for all ballots, after he could have ascertained 
whether or not there was a discrepancy between the number 
of the ballots coming from the precincts, respectively, and the 
number of names upon the poll list, should not he at that time 
have made this objection regarding the discrepancy; and if he 
failed to do it, would he not be estopped? As I take it, if it 
were a proceeding in equity where the matter was being carried 
on before an examiner, while the examiner would not have the 
right to pass upon the objections which were made, yet the 
parties concerned would be required to make their objection at 
the time and before the examiner. 

Mr. WALSH. But the Senator will bear in mind that the 
opening of the packages and the counting of the votes and 
the segregation of the protested ballots from those concerning 
which no question arose was conducted by two laymen, not 
lawyers at all, but by two laymen, and they did just exactly 
what they were expected to do. They said there are a certain 
number of ballots here that are agreed to by both sides and 
there is no controversy about those at all; so many for Brook- 
hart 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Agreed to for what purpose? 

Mr. WALSH. To report to the committee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH. Then they set aside those ballots concerning 
which any question was raised, and they made a notation to 
the effect that the number of names on the poll lists was so 
many, and the number of ballots in the box were so many. 
What more could have been done there? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. At that time, before those bal- 
lots were accepted as uncontested ballots and put into a gen- 
eral receptacle for all uncontested ballots, would not both of 
the parties to the contest be required, if they had any objec- 
tion to the counting of those ballots as uncontested ballots, to 
state their objection? 

Mr. WALSH. But they were not there and were not ex- 
pected to be there. The facts in relation to the situation were 
to be reported to the committee by the two supervisors who 
were laymen, just merely to report the facts. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, if that be true, if it was 
not the duty of those counters to ascertain the difference be- 
tween the poll lists and the number of ballots there 

Mr. WALSH. But it was their duty, and they did their 


duty. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, if it was their duty, why 
should not objection have been made at that time to counting 
those uncontested ballots and before they were thrown into a 
common receptacle? 

Mr. WALSH. But why protest? Why object to them at all? 
Here is the fact reported that there is this discrepancy, and 
the fact is reported that there are so many for Steck and 80 
many for Brookhart. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, if objection on that 
ground was raised at the time, why should they have counted 
those ballots at all; and if objection was not raised at that 
time, how can the objection be now raised? 

Mr. WALSH. They could not determine the fact until the 
ballots were counted. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But they were determining it 
from county to county, as I understand, and as the ballots 
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from the particular county were being canvassed and assorted, 
as narrated here, they were putting off to one side the un- 
contested ballots, and then having done that and having also 
understood, as the Senator now states, and ascertained that 
there was a discrepancy, yet notwithstanding that discrepancy 
they went ahead and put those ballots into a receptacle for 
uncontested ballots and counted them, and all parties were 
there counting and accepting them as bona fide ballots, 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will recur to the proceedings 
before the examiner or master, and bear in mind that the 
lawyers were not present at all and were not expected to be 
there, I can not conceive of anything that could be done except 
what was done. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The examiner in an equity pro- 
ceeding is not necessarily a lawyer. 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly not. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. He certainly has no power to 
pass upon objections. 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And those people were, as I 
take it, in a somewhat similar position: While they were not 
permitted to pass upon any objection, yet if there was any- 
thing occurring to which objection could be made, was it not 
required of them to make it? 

ea WALSH. No; they were not to make any objection 
a . 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Their attorneys, as I under- 
stood, were to control. 

Mr. WALSH, No; that is not the case. The Senator makes 
a mistake. The attorneys were not there at all. 

Mr. GEORGE. I hope the Senator from Montana will par- 
don me at that point while I read from the record itself of 
July 20, 1925. 

WALSH. From what page is the Senator intending to 
rea 

Mr. GEORGE. On page 4 of the record of July 20, 1925. 
Present at that meeting were not only the representatives of 
the contesting candidates, that is, Senator Brookhart and Mr. 
Steck, but also the counsel of record for both. On page 4 of 
the record this language occurs: 


Mr. Parsons. My thought in coming down at this time is this, 
that certain questions will arise with regard to different ballots, but 
they will all classify themselves into about half a dozen lists, not 
more than that. I thought that we would stay here at least until 
most of the questions had arisen, so that arrangements could be 
made to take our exceptions to all of that class of ballots, 

Senator Ernst. You can advise your supervisors as to what ob- 
jections you would want them to make, and counsel on the other 
side can take a similar course. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, that is true, 

Senator Ernst, I think that would be very helpful all around. 

Mr. Parsons. I think so. 


That was concurred in. Present were not only the counters 
but counsel for the respective parties. The counsel remained 
here until the count was well under way. I do not mean 
until the whole count had been gone through but until such 
questions as they wished to have their counters make had been 
raised. 

Mr. WALSH. I think, Mr. President, it is perfectly obvious 
that all of that related to objections that might be taken to 
particular ballots. The ballots were before the counters, but 
they were not instructed to make any objections such as the 
one that is now being urged. They were not competent to 
make an objection of that character; they had no instruc- 
tions with respect to that matter. All of this refers to the 
matter of counting the ballots, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Then let me inquire, why did 
they ascertain the discrepancy? 

Mr. WALSH. I was going to come to that. They ascer- 
tained the discrepancy because they were called upon to bring 
down here the poll lists. What did they want the poll lists 
for? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If it was a part of their duty 
to ascertain the discrepancy, was it not the duty of the parties 
knowing that to make the objection at the time? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think so. I think that every ques- 
tion of law was reserved for presentation to the committee; 
the question as to whether a ballot should be counted for 
Steck or for Brookhart as well as the question whether the 
official count should be taken or the count of the ballots. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 
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Mr. BAYARD. Does it not appear, as a matter of fact, in 
this record that during a great part of the actual count of the 
ballots when they came down here Mr. Brookhart was repre- 
sented by Mr. Cook? Was Mr. Cook not Mr. Brookhart's po- 
litical manager; and is it not fair to assume that Mr. Cook, 
as Mr. Brookhart’s political manager, knew the value of errors, 
if any, or of mistakes, if any, or anything to be done of that 
character, as political manager for Mr. Brookhart? 

Mr. WALSH. I simply say that I do not know of any time 
at which this question could be raised except when it was 
raised. 

All this, Mr, President, goes to the question of waiver, either 
by stipulation or by the act of Mr. Brookhart or his repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion before he leaves that branch of the discussion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. Do I understand the Senator to contend, in 
view of this preliminary understanding between the parties 
represented by their counsel and their supervisors, and in 
view of the fact that the state of the recount was from day 
to day reported to the attorneys, that it was not thelr duty 
at that time to raise these questions of law before the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. WALSH. I would think that that was not in accordance 
with the understanding at all. A precinct is encountered 
where there is a discrepancy between the number of names on 
the poll list and the number of ballots in the boxes. The 
committee, we all understand, was scattered all over the 
United States. I think it is an absurd idea that the pro- 
ceedings should stop there, that the committee should be 
assembled and the question be presented as to whether or 
not the particular ballots should be counted. 

Mr. GOFF, I did not say—— 

Mr. WALSH. Let me proceed. Let us go back again to the 
analogy of this to a chancery proceeding. An objection is 
made to testimony before the examiner or the master; it is 
insisted that certain testimony that is offered is entirely in- 
competent. If it were an election contest, and it were in- 
sisted that the number of ballots in the box should not go down 
on the work sheet at all for either candidate, because with 
respect to them the official count must be taken, would the 
proceedings stop and would the parties go into court and 
present that matter te the court in order to secure an ad- 
judication of that question? Not at all. ö 

Mr. GOFF. The parties could do so. 

Mr. WALSH. But it would be contrary to the usual prac- 
tice, and I insist that it was contrary to the understanding 
here that anything should be done, because the committee was 
not at hand so that the matter could be presented to them at 
all; they were scattered all over the United States. 

Mr. GOFF. That, of course, assumes, does it not, that 
somebody representing the committee could have been brought 
to the city or that the committee could have been brought to- 
gether for the purpose of rendering the count more ac- 
curate? 

Mr. WALSH. I think the understanding was perfectly clear 
that the facts should be noted and that the questions involved 
should be presented to the committee when they should reas- 
semble. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, will the Senator indulge me 
just a moment more? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. BAYARD. It appears from the record that there were 
some 1,068 precincts, I think, where the ballots were over or 
short in the count; and it appears that in the early part of 
the proceedings evidence of such matters came out, and during 
that time Mr. Cook, who was representing Senator Brookhart 
at the recount here in Washington, who was, as I have said, 
his political manager during his campaign in the election of 
1924, was present. Is it not fair to assume that Mr. Cook 
would have had sufficient knowledge of the election laws of 
Iowa after the first over or short precinct was demonstrated 
at once to have said, “ Hereafter the first thing we will do 
is to count the number of ballots in the sack, and the next 
thing we will do will be to go to the poll lists and see if the 
number of names on the poll lists does not correspond with 
the number of ballots; and if they do not correspond, we will 
seal them up and turn them back to the committee for in- 
spection and proof?” Would not that have been the rational 
thing to do? 


Mr. WALSH. I do not think so. 


Mr. BAYARD, It is done in election contests in the States, 
is it not? 
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Mr. WALSH. I do not think so. I do not think that would 
have been a reasonable thing to expect of any of them. 

Mr. BAYARD. If Mr. Cook had been ignorant of the 
matter, perhaps, that is so. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the reasonable thing is just exactly 
what they did; note the fact, and report the fact to the com- 
mittee, along with other facts which they noted. 

Mr. BAYARD. And go on counting votes which they knew, 
from their contended point of view, would be absolutely futile? 

Mr. WALSH. They did not know whether that view would 
be taken by the committee or not. They, therefore, reported 
all the facts, so that if the committee ruled that the ballots 
in the box controlled it would not be necessary to go back 
very far. 

Mr. BAYARD. But, having counted those votes, allocat- 
ing them to one or the other candidate would involve a dif- 
ferent proposition. If they had merely counted the number 
of votes in the sack and the number of names upon the poll 
lists and found a discrepancy in the over or short precincts 
after the first discrepancy, from that time on they were on 
their guard and Mr. Cook, an experienced politician, and, as 
I think well charged with information on the Iowa laws, 
from that time on could have said, From now on in every 
one of these precincts we will open the sack, we will go to 
the poll lists, see how many names of voters appear thereon, 
see how many ballots are in the sack, and if they do not agree, 
we will make a note on the sack and the committee will say 
whether we shall count these ballots for the one or the other 
party.” 

Mr. WALSH. They did not know whether the committee 
were willing to do that. 

Mr. BAYARD. They could have said, “We will take this 
back to the committee.” The committee was accessible. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think that was a reasonable thing to 
expect. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Montana, I 
take it, is insisting that in such a case the official count should 
be accepted. Did it not appear also that there was a discrep- 
ancy between the poll list and the official count? 

Mr. WALSH. I am so told. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In that case, why should we 
go back to the official count rather than take the ballots which 
were counted? 

Mr. WALSH. Because you can not impeach the official count 
except by the ballots. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The official count is impeached 
by an examination of the ballots in the same way that the 
Senator says this count is impeached. 

Mr. WALSH. No; we have got to accept the official count 
until it is overturned by the contestee. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Everybody, as I understood, 
consented that the official count was not accurate; that it was, 
for the purpose of this ease, contended by both parties to the 
contest, that the official count was not accurate; and they 
found the official count just as much at variance with the poll 
lists as they did the count which was made by the supervisors. 

Mr. WALSH. The result of that will be that we can not 
depend upon either and the case of the contestant has not 
been made. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The result of that, it seems 
to me, is that we ought to accept what the parties themselves 
at the time did accept, and that was the ballots which they 
counted. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that would end the whole con- 
troversy. If there is anything in this record which shows 
that the parties did agree to accept the count of the ballots 
in the boxes, regardless of whether they conformed to the poll 
lists or not, that ends the controversy. If I have wasted two 
hours and a half of the time of the Senate in talking about 
this matter in the face of such an agreement, I really feel like 
apologizing to the Senate; but I said in the beginning that I 
find nowhere in the record any such agreement. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Perhaps I did not express my- 
self as I intended to do. It, at least, appears here that the 
parties themselves counted about 900,000 votes to which no 
exception was made; exceptions were made to about 8,000 
others, and those exceptions were thrashed out before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactlx. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The parties to this contest are 
not children; they are not imbeciles; they are men of high 
standing and character and, it seems to me, ought to be respon- 
sible for the result of their own acts. When they go to work 
deliberately and make this count and no objection is made to 
it, and when it appears that any other theory for disposing of 
this case is admitted to be wrong, then why should not they 
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accept that which they themselves did and which they would 
not have done if they had not believed it was done for some 
purpose? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, so far as the Senator from New 
Mexico is concerned, I have wasted this time, because I started 
out with the proposition that they were obliged to have a 
recount anyway. As the case was conducted, the count would 
have to go on, whether eventually the count was to determine 
the matter or whether the official count with respect to par- 
ticular precincts was to determine it. 

Take Winterset precinct, where there were 194 votes short. 
What about that? They went on and counted the votes just 
exactly the same. = 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course they did. 

Mr. JONES of Mexico. I am advised differently. I under- 
stand that as to that precinct they agreed not to count the 
ballots. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; they counted them. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That they agreed to take the 
official count as to that precinct? 

Mr. WALSH. They counted them just the same, and the 
count showed—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
counted them. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But the count did not go into 
the tabulation. 

Mr. LENROOT. It will be found in the record on page 248. 

Mr. GEORGE, No; it did not go into the tabulation. 

Mr. LENROOT. It went into the record, not the tabulation. 

Mr. WALSH. They determined just how many votes went 
for Steck and how many for Brookhart? 

Mr. GEORGE. It did not go into the tabulation. No votes 
were taken out of that package and put either with the good 
votes or the contested votes. 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly, it did not go into the tabulation; 
everybody agrees to that; but they went on and counted the 
votes just exactly the same and reported what the facts were, 
and then both parties agreed that in view of this discrepancy 
the official count was to be taken. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But as to all the others when 
they made their count that count went into the tabulation. 

Mr. WALSH.. Exactly. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And the ballots which thus 
were counted and went into the tabulation were then thrown 
into a common receptacle, and unquestionably with the idea 
that as to those ballots there was no longer any question from 
any source or for any reason. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr, LENROOT. That was because Mr. Steck’s representa- 
tives would not agree with reference to those other four pre- 
cincts to the same rule that was applied to the Winterset pre- 
cinct; but the work sheet is in the record, and was submitted 
to the committee 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And the committee decided 
that that was the thing to do? 

Mr. LENROOT. They decided that they would not take the 
official count, and would accept the recount in those precincts. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; so objection, then, as I 
understand, was made to four precincts? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is right. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And no objection was made to 
any other precinct. Now, Mr. President, we are getting at 
the facts of this case. I should like to know of the Senator 
from Montana what he has to say in answer to that proposi- 
tion—that here, regarding this very question, objection was 
made to the count in four precincts, but was not made as to 
the count in all those hundreds of other precincts where it 
might have been made on the same ground, 

Mr. WALSH. Quite so; quite so. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Now, then, having made objec- 
tion to four precincts and not making the objection to the 
other precincts, would not any person in the trial of an ordi- 
nary proceeding say that they waived any objection upon that 
ground to any other precinct? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think that question presents itself 
at all. We are urging that with respect to these four precincts 
the official count be taken, that Mr. Brookhart is elected, and 
we do not need an agreement as to them. 

Mr. GEORGE. But, Mr. President, let me call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that there are 68 other precincts stated 
here in the majority report which completely reverse that if 
you take the official count. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; that is to say, if the 68 precincts are 
picked out. 


Of course, they physically 
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Mr. GEORGE. No; not taken at random. 

Mr. WALSH. Taken at random out of 1,068; and if you 
take those 68 precincts, then the advantage is with Mr. Steck. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; and if you take these four 

Mr. WALSH. Pardon me—but why pick 68 precincts at 
random out of the 1,068? If you are going out of those 4 
precincts, of course you are obliged to take the whole 1,068. 

I yield now to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am just getting to that. Does not the 
question, therefore, come to whether you shall go to the offi- 
cial count in the 1,068 precincts? It is not fair to take one 
where the official count would favor Mr. Brookhart and an- 
other where the official count would favor Mr. Steck, so you 
go to the whole. 

Mr. WALSH. Quite so. 

Mr. GEORGE. Admittedly here they confined every sem- 
blance of an objection that could be said to have been raised 
at all by counsel in this case, even in December and January 
of this year, to an objection to only four precincts, 

Mr. WALSH. The facts with relation to the four precincts 
are reported to us by the committee. The exact figures are 
given here in the record. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that; and I understand the 
Senator now to concede that it would not be fair to Mr. Steck 
or in accordance with the truth of the case to take-those four 
because they might happen by going back to the official count 
to give Mr. Brookhart the advantage, any more than it would 
be to take the 68. 

Mr. WALSH. If you go back to the 1,068, the result is 
exactly the same. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; but let me bring this to the Senator's 
attention: I, myself, repeatedly insisted that if they wanted 
to raise that objection they should point out to us every pre- 
cinct in which there was a variance, and I do not see how 
else we could have heard the case. 

Mr. WALSH. We have the facts here with relation to the 
1,068, if that question is raised. 

Now, Mr. President, assuming—if I may be permitted to pro- 
ceed—that there has been no waiver, what is the duty of the 
Senate in the premises, there being this substantial discrepancy 
between the number of ballots in the box and the number of 
names on the poll list, as indicated? 

In the case of Bear Grove precinct, Guthrie County, the 
number of names on the poll list was 256, and the number of 
ballots in the box is 236. 

In the case of Estherville Township, Emmet County, second 
ward of the city of Estherville, there are 20 ballots less in the 
box than names on the poll list, the total number of names on 
the poll list being 772. 

The Winterset precinct has been referred to. 

In the case of Emmet County, Estherville Township, second 
ward, city of Estherville, there are 10 ballots more found in 
the box than there are names on the poll list. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator will observe that that is the 
same precinct which the Senator first gave. That is the case 
where they sent on some 30 ballots and made an excess. 

Mr. WALSH. I recall; they were originally 20 short, and 
they sent on afterwards 30 more and made it 10 in excess. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
a moment? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The Senator referred to Guthrie County, 
Bear Grove Township. He noted that there were 20 missing 
ballots at that precinct. I desire to call attention to the fact 
that the official count gave Senator Brookhart 1,047 votes. 

Mr. WALSH. I was going to refer to that. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Senator Brookhart is short just exactly 
20 votes in that precinct, if yon will observe the two counts, 
because this number is 126 instead of 136. 

Mr. WALSH. Then in the case of Jackson Township, sec- 
ond precinct, Lee County, there are 10 names more in the box 
than on the poll list; and in the case of Center Township, 
Wapello County, there are 602 ballots in the box and 624 names 
on the poll list—a difference of 22. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think in that case it should be a differ- 
ence of only 1—602 ballots and 23 “no votes,” I think, in that 
case. 

Mr. WALSH. Quite right; yes. 

Now, Mr. President, let us see what significance is given to 
the poll lists in the State of Iowa. I read from the Compiled 
Code of Iowa of 1919, and in that respect I assume that the 
existing law is practically the same. I have not had it at my 
command, 
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Section 444 reads as follows: 

Any voter entitled to receive a ballot under the provisions of this 
chapter shall be allowed to enter the space inclosed by the guard rail. 
One of the judges shall give him one, and only one, ballot, on the back 
of which such judge shall indorse his initials in such manner that 
they may be seen when the ballot is properly folded, and the voter's 
name shall immediately be checked on the registry list. The name of 
each person, when a ballot is delivered to him, shall be entered by 
each of the clerks of election in the poll book kept by him in the place 
provided therefor. 


There are two judges of election, as I understand, and each 
of them puts down the name of the voter when the ballot is 


given to him. 
The next section, 445, is as follows: 


On receipt of the ballot the voter shall, without leaving the inclosed 
space, retire alone to one of the voting booths and without delay mark 
his ballot, and, before leaving the voting booth, shall fold the same 
in such manner as to conceal the marks thereon, and deliver the same 
to one of the judges of election, but the number of the voter on the 
poll books or register lists shall not be indorsed on the back of his 
ballot. One of the judges of election sball thereupon, in the presence 
of the voter, deposit such ballot in the ballot box, but no ballot without 
the official indorsement sball be allowed to be deposited therein. The 
voter shall quit said inclosed space as soon as he has voted. Any 
voter who, after receiving an official ballot, decides not to vote, shall, 
before retiring from within the guard rail, surrender to the election 
officers the official ballot which has been given him, and such fact shall 
be noted on each of the poll lists. A refusal to surrender such ballot 
shall subject the person so offending to immediate arrest and the pen- 
alties provided in this chapter. No voter shall vote or offer to vote 
any ballot except such as he has received from the judges of elec- 
tion in charge of the ballots. No person shall take or remove any 
ballot from the polling place before the close of the poll. No voter 
shall be allowed to occupy a voting booth already occupied by an- 
other nor remain within said inclosed space more than 10 minutes, 
nor to occupy a voting booth more than five minutes, in case all of 
said voting booths are in use and other yoters waiting to occupy the 
same, nor to again enter the inclosed space after having voted; nor 
shall more than two voters in excess of the whole number of voting 
booths provided be allowed at any one time in such inclosed space, 
except by the authority of the election officers to keep order and 
enforce the law. 


Now, observe, Mr. President: He is handed the ballot. Each 
of the clerks enters his name on the poll list. He goes within 
the inclosed space, and if he changes his mind and does not 
desire to vote, he comes back, and he is obliged under the 
penalty of the law to deliver up the ballot that he got, so that 
there can be no discrepancy between the number of ballots 
in the box and the number of names on the poll lst if the 
law is carried out, except the fact be noted upon the poll list 
that the voter gave up his ballot. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, of course, I 
understand that there should be an agreement between the 
number of ballots and the number of names on the poll list; 
but it appears in this case that there are about a thousand of 
the precincts in that State where there is a discrepancy. Those 
thousand precincts constitute a very, very considerable portion 
of the precincts in the State. How could a contest be effectu- 
ally carried on in the State of Iowa involving a miscount by 
the judges of election if as a matter of fact there is a variance 
of 1 or 2 or 8 votes in a precinct? Does not the Senator agree 
that it would be impossible in such case to obtain any evi- 
dence of any character to explain why that discrepancy oc- 
curred? 

The Senator just a while ago referred to one precinct where 
the discrepancy is one ballot. How could the count of that 
precinct ever be contested, in the courts of Iowa or anywhere 
else? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if it were shown that the bal- 
lots had been most carefully preserved, and perfect proof had 
been made that there was no opportunity of tampering with 
the thing at all, and the one vote did not make any difference in 
the result, as a matter of course, you could not. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But suppose the one yote did 
make a difference, 

Mr. WALSH. Then you could not determine which was 
correct, and the official count would have to control. You 
could not tell then whether it happened that one ballot, instead 
of being put in the box, slipped down on the floor and did not 
get into the box, or whether, in some way or other, they had 
duplicated a name on the poll list. You could not tell which 
was the case, and accordingly the official count would have to 
be taken. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, in the absence of some 
proof of fraud 
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Mr, WALSH. Not at all; that is just the point I am going 
to make, It does not necessarily involve fraud at all. It may 
easily be a mistake. It may be a mistake in the poll list, or it 
may be a mistake in getting the ballot into the box. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But suppose it occurs in this 
way: That the official count shows one less than the number of 
ballots in the box. In that case would you accept the official 
count, when the number of ballots in the box actually was 
greater? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly you would accept the official count, 
because you would not know whether the one was put in as a 
duplicate ballot by some one, or whether in some way or other 
there was a mistake in the poll list. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, is not this the effect, 
that you have to accept all the mistakes of the election judges 
in such case, in the absenee of proof of fraud, and not take 
a count of the ballots? 


Mr. WALSH. Let us dismiss the matter of fraud. Let us . 


say it is a mistake. The question is, Was the mistake made by 
the clerks in copying the poll list, or was the mistake made 
by the voter in putting two ballots into the box instead of one? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. One thing, it seems to me, is 
perfectly established by the official count, that the number of 
ballots which got into the box are there, and what the clerks 
may have done with the poll list is quite another thing. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I correct a statement 
I made just a moment ago with reference to Wapello County, 
Center Township? I find by computation that the Senator 
was correct, and I was not. There was a shortage of 22 bal- 
lots. That 22 votes is included in the 624. There was a 
shortage of 22, I thought that 22 ballots were not included 
in the 624, but they are included. So it makes a shortage of 
22 ballots. 

Mr. GOFF. May I ask the Senator from Montana a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. Do I understand the Senator to contend that if 
there is an official count, and the official count has been made, 
and there is no question as to the custody of the ballots, and 
a recount is ordered, if the recount disagrees with the official 
count, and there is a question of discrepancy between the poll 
lists and the ballots in the box, the official count is the superior 
count, and should be taken, in such a state of facts? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; because you could not tell which is cou- 
trolling, the ballots in the box or the names on the poll list. 

Mr. GOFF. Then the Senator from Montana would contend 
that the first count, of necessity, was more accurate than the 
second count? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I do not contend anything. of the kind. I 
simply contend that the official count is not impeached. 

Mr. GOFF. And the official count becomes better evidence 
than the ballots themselves, which initially were the actual 
source of the official count. 

Mr. WALSH. Better than the ballots, because you do not 
know whether all the ballots are there or not. 

Mr. GOFF. But I assumed that in my question. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes; you assumed that, but you. must not 
assume it if they do not correspond with the number of names 
on the poll list, because the number of names on the poll list 
is as good evidence concerning the number of ballots there 
ought to be in the box as the ballots that are in the box 
themselves. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is just the point; the Senator now says 
they are as good evidence concerning the number of ballots 
there ought to be in the box. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I would like to hear an explanation on 
the part of those who are maintaining that the ballots are the 
primary proof when you come to a recount. I am perfectly 
willing to admit that when the supervisors of elections, when 
confronted with a discrepancy between the poll list and the 
ballots in the box, have not turned aside to do anything else, 
but have counted the ballots, in that particular count the bal- 
lots should control; but if 6 or 8 or 10 months afterwards those 
ballots are ordered to be sent elsewhere, how can it still be 
maintained that the ballots are the primary proof unless it is 
established that the ballots have not been disturbed and that 
the same number of ballots Is in the box? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the judges of election in each pre- 
cinct seal up the ballots, presumably, string them on a wire, 
twist the wire around, seal up the wire, and send them to the 
county auditor by messenger. We have heard about frauds in 
elections, The messenger who carries them to the county seat 
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may have tampered with the ballots en route. They go to the 
county auditor's office. We have heard about the tampering 
with returns in the county auditor's office. They are trans- 
ported from there to Washington. The evidence is quite clear 
that they could not have been disturbed coming from Iowa 
to Washington, but they are in the custody of the auditor in 
Iowa. Now, the question arises, not at the very time the 
count is being made but six months after, after that course 
was pursued, as to whether the poll lists mean anything at 
all or not. That is the question here. 

The attention of the Senate was called by the Senator from 
Georgia to section 466, showing that, of course, some error 
might occur in the poll lists. It provides: 


When the poll is closed the judges of election shall forthwith 
and without adjournment canvass the vote and ascertain the result 
of it, comparing the poll lists and correcting errors therein. 


That is to say, it is contemplated that errors may occur. 
What do they do to correct those errors? One poll list is 
checked against the other poll list and if any one judge has 
put a name down twice it is disclosed by the other poll list. 
If one man has the name down as “John Jones,“ when it 
ought to have been “Jobn Smith,” the poll lists are changed 
accordingly until the two conform. That is the duty of the 
judges before they do anything else. I called attention to the 
statute of my State, and of the State of Wisconsin, where it 
is provided that the poll lists must be changed so that they 
shall conform. If they do not, one of them must be wrong. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, after the judges have made 
a comparison between the poll lists, do they then compare the 
number of ballots in the box with the number of names on the 
poll lists under the Iowa law? 

Mr. WALSH. There is no specific provision in the Iowa law 
with respect to that, as there is in the Wisconsin law and in 
the Montana law. 

Mr. BAYARD. There is no check, then, as to the number of 
ballots in the box and the number of names on the poll list 
under the Iowa law? 

Mr. WALSH. There is a perfect check, because the judges 
are obliged to report every ballot. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
there? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is a requirement in the Iowa law that 
if there is an excess of ballots over the names on the poll 
Ust 

Mr. WALSH. I am going to call attention to thut. 

Mr. GEORGE. They are to report that? 

Mr. WALSH. I shall refer to that next. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think it is perfectly manifest why that pro- 
vision is made as to an excess and as to why there is no pro- 
vision with reference to any shortage. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Does it not appear here that 
the judges did not do what the Senator says the law required 
them to do, namely, find out whether there was a discrepancy 
between the number of ballots and the poll list? It does appear 
here that there is a discrepancy between the so-called official 
count and the poll list. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; there is. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Therefore, the judges of elec- 
tion did not do that thing at the time. 

Mr. WALSH. It is perfectly obvious that mistakes were 
made in all these proceedings. The question is, where were 
the mistakes made? The Senator from Georgia insists that 
the mistakes must have been made in the poll list. I insist 
that there is no more probability of that than there is that the 
mistakes were made in the number of ballots that were in the 
box. Indeed, I insist that because one poll list is checked 
against the other poll list, the probability of the poll list being 
correct is greater than the probability of the number of ballots 
in the box being correct. 

It is indicated that, regardless of all the care that is taken, 
errors may creep into the poll lists. But the law also recog- 
nizes that errors may occur in relation to the number of bal- 
lots in the box, because 

Mr. GEORGE. Right on that point 7 

Mr. WALSH. Let me call attention to the statute first. It 
provides: 


If the ballots for any officer exceed the number of the voters on 
the poll lists such fact shall be certified, with the number of the 
excess, in the return, and if the vote of the precinct where the error 
occurred would change the result as to a county officer, if the person 
appearing to be elected were deprived of so many votes, then the 
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election shall be set aside as to him in that precinct, and a new elec- 
tion ordered therein; but no person residing in another precinct at 
the time of the general election shall be allowed to vote at such special 
election. 


So that regardless of all the care that is taken to see that 
the number of votes in the box corresponds with the number 
of names on the poll list, it is recognized that error may 
occur in the poll list, and error may occur in the number of 
ballots in the box, 

Mr. GEORGE. Only in the case of overage. 

Mr. WALSH. That is all; that is all that is provided for. 

Mr, GEORGE. Let us consider that for just a moment, if 
it will not interrupt the Senator. 

Where there are more ballots in the box than names on the 
poll list, it is possible to check and discover the error. There- 
fore the law of Iowa recognizes what is to be done, even to 
the extent of invalidating the whole election and holding a 
new election, if there is an overage, because each ballot in the 
box must bear the mark of the election judge. Therefore, if 
there are more ballots in the box than names on the poll list, 
you would reject any ballot that did not bear the judge’s mark. 
You would make every reasonable effort to reconcile it. But 
finally, if there were more ballots in the box bearing the mark 
of the election judge than names on the poll list, and that 
was a material and determining question in the election, even 
the law of Iowa would go so far as to require a new election 
for that particular office. But not one word is said about 
what is to be done if there is a shortage in the box. Why? 
Because under no conceivable rule, unless there happened to 
be a witness who observed an actual fraud being perpetrated, 
would there be any way to check it. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, it would not be known how the 
extra man whose ballot did not get into the bex had voted. 

Mr. GEORGE. Not unless somebody was able to positively 
testify about an actual fraud. 

Mr. WALSH. That is an improbability. 

Mr. GEORGE. Which, of course, would rarely occur. 
Therefore, under the law of Iowa, it seems to me perfectly 
clear that the State of Iowa does not recognize the poll book 
as being controlling, if there happen to be a few less ballots 
in the box than names on the poll list, but it does recognize 
the contrary of that proposition as being very material, and, 
as I tried to point out yesterday—and I want to direct the 
Senator's attention to it now—there is provision made in the 
law for the placing of every man’s name on the poll list when 
he gets his ballot, but there is also a provision in the law that 
if he spoils that ballot he may come back for another. There 
is even a provision that he may get three ballots or more if he 
spoils any. 

Mr. WALSH. The spoiled ballots are returned. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. There is an additional provision in the 
Iowa law that certain ballots given over to the voter, and 
whose name presumably has been placed on the list, are 
neyer returned by the judges of election. They never enter 
the package which they are required to seal, but some of them 
actually go back to the public printer. 

Mr. WALSH. No; not the public printer. They go back to 
the officer who sent them, and that is the county auditor. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me put that in the Recorp. They go 
back to the officer or authority charged with their printing 
zan distribution—not to the public printer. I merely called 

im that. 


Mr. WALSH. I suppose probably there is some reason for 
the law which requires the poll lists to be kept, but according 
to the contention of my esteemed friend, the Senator from 
Georgia, we are utterly to disregard the poll lists and they 
mean nothing at all. It does not make a bit of difference 
whether the number of ballots in the box as returned here is 
greater or less than the number of names on the poll lists. 
That makes no difference. We are utterly to disregard the 
poll lists. That is the argument that is made here. But how 
did the committee act with reference to the matter? 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield in just a moment. Under the 
supervision of the committee the stipulation appearing at page 
54 was entered into to the effect: 


That there shall be subpenaed and transmitted to the Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate of the United States all paper ballots from each 
and every precinct of the State of Iowa where such ballots were em- 
ployed in their original packages as are now in possession of the several 
county auditors, together with all registration books, poll books, tally 
sheets, and other books and documents of every kind and character 
whatsoever used or employed in connection with the general election 
beld on the dth day of November A. D. 1924 aforesaid. 
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The committee issued a subpœna commanding the auditors 
to send to the Senate of the United States the poll lists pre- 
pared in accordance therewith. What did they want them for? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will par- 
don me, but it ought to be stated as a fact, which is a fact 
from actual yerification, that in Iowa the poll lists and the 
tally sheets on which the managers count out the election are 
kept in one specially prepared book. They are not separately 
kept as in most States. Even the certificates of the election 
judges all go into the one book. They are all included in one 
book. It is not a matter of great importance, but the fact is 
that that seems to be the practice, whether so required by the 
law, because the poll books were in that condition. 

Mr. WALSH. Still the committee felt it necessary specifi- 
cally to require the production of the poll sheets, and yet 
when they got here we are told that they have no significance 
whatever. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; I do not think the Senator should 
state it that way. 

Mr: WALSH. I would be very glad to have the Senator 
express what the committee had in mind. 

Mr. GEORGE. It never has been my contention that they 
had no significance whatever. They are undoubtedly kept for 
the purpose of preventing repeating and to catch up as much 
fraud as possible, if any were attempted. 

Mr. WALSH. I am not speaking of the significance they 
had in Iowa. Iam asking what significance they had here. 

Mr. GEORGE. They have the significance here of being a 
part of the record. We simply took the position, justified, as 
I think, by the law of Iowa, that in the event of an irrecon- 
cilable difference between the mere poll list and the ballots in 
the box, the ballots are the higher and better evidence, not 
that they have not any significance but that they are not 
to be considered as any other document bearing on the election. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I ask the Senator if he will 
yield to me now? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GOFF. In this connection would it be too diverting for 
the Senator from Montana to state by what legal principle, 
assuming the absence of fraud, he considers the poll list 
better evidence than the ballots in the box? 

Mr. WALSH. I was just going to try to state that. In view 
of the requirements of the Iowa law to the effect that the 
name of the yoter, as he gets his ballot, must be entered by 
two clerks, and that after the voting is completed these poll 
lists must be checked against each other, I insist that they are 
better evidence of the number of people who yoted at that 
election than the ballots, which come here six or eight months 
after an election, passing through the channels to which I have 
heretofore adverted. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WALSH. In just a moment. There is only one of two 
conclusions to be drawn from the situation, either that the 
clerks entered upon the poll lists the names of more men than 
yoted, or else in some way or other some of the ballots that 
were in the box have since disappeared, or else that they never 
were, for some reason or other, entered in the books. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know whether the Senator is 
aware of the fact or not, but in Iowa the law requires that 
they shall put in a separate envelope spoiled ballots, disputed 
ballots, and ballots that are not considered to have been le- 
gally cast, 

; Mr. WALSH. Yes; attention has just been called to the 
aw. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Such ballots account for many of the dis- 
erepancies; but what I want to call to the attention of the 
Senator is that there were more votes brought down here cast 
for the office of United States Senator than the officials in Iowa 
counted for that office, so that instead of deciding the ques- 
tion upon more yotes the Senator will have to decide it upon 
about 7,000 less votes than he has before him on the books of 
the official count. In other words, they recognize that there 
were certain ballots that had been so segregated that were not 
entitled to be included under legal ballots, and according to 
Mr. Brookhart's sworn testimony there are nearly 7,000 fewer 
than came before the committee. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

„Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. GOFF. Before the Senator from Arkansas interrupted 
the Senator from Montana I desired to ask the Senator from 
Montana this question: As I understand the Senator's con- 


tention, in the event of a conflict between the official count and 
the poll books the poll books, because they have been checked 
by two clerks, would be the better evidence as to the number 
of ballots in the box. If there should develop further a con- 
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flict between the recount and the official count, would the Sen- 
ator then contend that the poll books would be the best evi- 
dence of election? 

Mr. WALSH. If the official count gave a certain number of 
votes as being the total number of votes, and there was a 
different number on the poll list and a still different number 
in the box, I should say that it would be impossible to say 
which would be the better proof—the number of ballots in the 
box or the number of names on the poll list—and the proof by 
the official return would not be overcome. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, in order that I may under- 
stand the Senator, and I want to get his point, may I state that 
I understand the Senator to take the position finally that the 
poll book—— 

Mr. WALSH. I think finally“ is the same as “ firstly.” 

Mr. GEORGE. His position is that the poll books are 
the better evidence; that is, better than the ballots, I under- 
stand the Senator to take the position either, firstly or finally— 
I meant nothing by “ finally,” because I meant only to wave 
aside the preliminaries upon which the Senator had proceeded 
up to that point only. I understand the Senator's position to 
be that the poll lists are better evidence of the number of 
people who voted than are the ballots. 

Mr. WALSH. I was about to say that after these ballots 
had passed through these various channels 

Mr. GEORGE. We will narrow it down to the present 
time and as assuming all we know about it, whatever it is, 
the Senator contends that now the poll books are better evi- 
dence than the ballots in the boxes or the number of people who 
voted in the election. 

Mr. WALSH. I think so. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the Senator's position? 

Mr. WALSH. I think so, and I was about to say why I 
think so. It is because the only way the discrepancy can be 
reconciled is that the judges of election put down on the poll 
books the names of more voters than actually deposited ballots 
in the box. The learned Senator from Georgia on yesterday 
argued that that was the reasonable explanation of the matter; 
that they put more names down than yoted. But let me call 
attention to the fact. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, is not that a 
reasonable presumption in view of the fact—— 

Mr. WALSH. I am going to discuss the reasonableness of 
it right now. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Is it not the reasonable pre- 
sumption in view of the fact that the election judges in Iowa 
found fewer ballots than appeared on the poll lists, and now 
upon a recount here we find fewer ballots than appear upon 
the poll lists? Therefore, is it not a reasonable thing to pre- 
sume that there were more names upon the poll lists than bal- 
lots which actually went into the ballot box? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; that is a point I am going to discuss 
right now. In the Bear Grove precinct, Bear Grove Township, 
Guthrie County, the number of names on the poll list was 
256. The number of ballots that came here was 236. That is 
to say, there was a discrepancy of 20 votes in 256. In other 
words, for every 12% names that those two clerks put down 
on their poll list, they put on an additional name. Does any 
Senator think that is sensible? They might in 256 votes have 
put down 5 additional. Bear in mind, both of them put down 
exactly the same excess number. The poll lists, if they fol- 
lowed the law, checked against each other, but two of them, 
for every twelfth name, put an extra name on the poll list. 
We could imagine that they made a mistake of 1 or 2 or 
possibly 8, and both of them made that same mistake, but 
according to the contention of those who insist the count of 
the ballots in the boxes after they came here must be taken, 
we have to figure that the clerks put on an extra name for 
every 12 names. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, may I suggest in that 
eonnection that there were found exactly 20 ballots short, 
and that the recount showed that Senator Brookhart would 
have receive exactly 20 fewer votes than the Judges of the 
election gave him when they made the count. 

Mr. WALSH. What does the recount give Senator Brook- 
hart in that precinct? 

Mr. STEPHENS. One hundred nits twenty-seven. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I have it here before me—127 as against 
147, exactly the same number. 

There is another circumstance in connection with this mat- 
ter, Mr. President, that leads me to the conclusion that the 
number of names on the poll list is better evidence of the 
number of ballots that were actually cast, than the number 
of ballots in the boxes as the boxes traveled through the 
3 channels and came here to the Secretary of the 
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With respect to the three precincts where the shortage oc- 
curs it happens that, counting the ballots as they came here 
as against the official count, Steck wins one vote and Brook- 
hart loses 21. Take Estherville, in Emmet County, Steck 
gains 41 votes by the recount over the official count, and 
Brookhart loses 25 votes. Take Wapello County, Center Town- 
ship, Steck gains 15 votes and Brookhart loses 29 votes, mak- 
ing an aggregate gain for Steck by the recount over the official 
count of 67 votes and a loss to Brookhart of 75 votes, making 
a difference of 142 votes. 

But that is not all, Mr. President. If we take the recount 
in all the precincts in which there is a shortage, the official 
count gives Brookhart 1,083 votes more than the count of the 
ballots as they came here to this body. It is a remarkably 
significant thing that in every one of these precincts in which 
a discrepancy occurs between the ballots in the boxes as they 
came here and the poll lists Steck wins and Brookhart loses. 
The significance of that 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to call attention to the fact that I 
do not think the statement of the Senator is a fair one. 

Mr. WALSH. Very well. We will have to take the figures. 
If the Senator will kindly turn to pages 245 to 251, in reference 
to Bear Grove precinet 

Mr. GEORGE. I understood the Senator to refer to all the 
precincts in which there was a variance. 

Mr. WALSH. No; I said that in the 1,068 precincts in which 
there was a variance between the number of names on the 
poll list and the number of ballots in the boxes the recount 
gives Brookhart 1,083 votes less than the official count gives 
him. 

Mr, GEORGE. No, Mr. President, the Senator is wrong 
about that. 

Mr. WALSH. I have the figures here somewhere. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is quite wrong about that, be- 
cause exactly the contrary is true; that in the 1,068 precincts, 
in which there was a variance, Senator Brookhart on the re- 
count here gained 994 votes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator from Georgia turn to page 
28 of the report containing the views of the minority. I there 
find these figures: 


Recount by supervisors of machines plus paper ballots in cerfain 
counties where machines were used, 129,027 for Steck and 124,719 for 
Brookhart, 


Official count in 1,068 precincts where ballots are missing 
That is, where there is a diserepancy— 
Steck, 207,784 ; Brookhart, 201,626. 


Mr. GEORGE. That is the official count; that is not the 
recount. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir; that is the official count. 

In addition to that, the recount is given as follows: 


Recount in 789 precincts where number of ballots checked with 
number of voters, 111,834 for Steck 


That is according to the recount here— 
and for Brookhart, 122,931— 


Giving Steck a total of 448,145 and Brookhart 449,276. 

Brookhart’s total vote was, as a matter of fact, as recounted 
here 450,270 as against 449,276, the difference being 1,073 
votes. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; the Senator has that confused. Those 
are Senator STEPHENS'S figures. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. No; I did not make the figures; the tabu- 
lator, Mr. Turner, made them. 

Mr. GEORGE. -But the Senator from Mississippi used them. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Turner, the tabulator made them. 

Mr. GEORGE. Those are the figures given by the Senator 
from Mississippi. That table shows our count so far as the 
machines are concerned, and our count so far as the precincts 
in which the ballots exactly tallied with the names on the poll 
lists or the number of names on the poll list are concerned. It 
shows the official vote in 1,068 precincts in which there was a 
discrepancy between the names on the poll list and the official 
count. 

But the facts are that the recount in those same 1,088 pre- 
cincts gave to Senator Brookhart 994 yotes more than he got 
In those same precincts according to the official count had in 
Towa. 

I may call the Senator’s attention further to the fact that 
in the machine precincts and in the precincts where there was 
no variance between the poll lists and the ballots recounted, 
there was an actual gain by both candidates, 
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Mr. WALSH. I have not analyzed those figures particularly ; 
I gave them as I found them here; but the fact is that in 
every one of the precincts concerning which controversy arises, 
the three precincts where there was a smaller number, inva- 
riably the advantage accrues to Steck, the total amounting to 
142 votes, which more than cancels the 76 majority which re- 
mains of the 1,420, after Brookhart gets credit for the 1,344 
votes, if he shall be given credit for them by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I have taken very much more time than I 
expected to take in the discussion of this question. I feel 
like saying that it is a matter of profound gratification that 
Senators have evinced a disposition on both sides of the 
Chamber to inform themselves as fully as they possibly can 
with respect to the points at issue and to decide the case, as I 
am trying to do, purely upon the right and justice of it, as 
it presents itself to them from the showing that has been made, 
without being influenced in any manner whatever by the 
political considerations, if any there be, that are involved in 
the contest, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brease in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst Kendrick Ransdell 
Bayard Ferris Keyes Robinson, Ark, 
Bingham Fess King Sackett 
Blease 5 Fletcher La Follette Sheppard 
Borah razier Lenroot Shipstead 
Bratton George McKellar Shortridge 
Broussard Gillett McMaster Smith 
Bruce 0 MeNa Smoot 
Butler Gooding Mayfield Stanfield 
Cameron Hale Metcalf Stephens 
Capper Harreld Moses Swanson 
‘araway Harris Neely Trammell 
Copeland Harrison Norris Tyson 
Curtis Heflin Nye Wadsworth 
Dale Howell Oddie Walsh 
Dill Johnson Overman Warren 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Williams 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Pittman Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-two Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is on the motion to recommit the resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, does the Senator from Con- 
necticut desire to press his motion? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the motion to recommit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
asks unanimous consent to withdraw the motion to recom- 
mit: Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. What is the request for unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To withdraw the motion to 
recommit. The Chair hears no objection, and the motion is 
withdrawn, The question is on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Stepuens] to the resolution 
reported by the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


SENATOR FROM IOWA 


While the doors were closed, on request of Mr. Curtis the 
following unanimous-consent agreement was entered into: 

Ordered (by unanimons consent), That a vote be had on the Steck- 
Brookhart resolution (S. Res. 194) and all substitutes, amendments, 
and motions relating thereto at 5 o'clock p. m. on Monday, April 12, 
1926; that beginning at 3 p. m. on said day no Senator be permitted 
to speak more than once or longer than 15 minutes, and that the 
Senate at the conclusion of its business to-morrow take a recess until 
12 o'clock m. on Monday. 


CONVENTION WITH CUBA FOR THE PREVENTION OF LIQUOR SMUGGLING 


During the consideration of executive business the following 
convention was ratified, and, on motion of Mr. Boram, the in- 
junction of secrecy was removed therefrom: 


To the Senate: 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a convention be- 
tween the United States and Cuba, signed at Habana on 
March 4, 1926, to aid in the prevention of the smuggling of 
alcoholic liquors into the United States, 
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For the information of the Senate I transmit also les of 
notes exchanged between the American ambassador at Habana 
and the Secretary of State of Cuba at the time of the signa- 
ture of the convention. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tue Warre House, Washington, 


The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, has the 
honor to lay before the President, with a view to its transmis- 
sion to the Senate to receive the advice and consent of that 
body to ratification, if his judgment approve thereof, a con- 
vention between the United States and the Republic of Cuba 
to aid in the prevention of the smuggling of alcoholic bever- 
ages into the United States, signed at Habana on March 4, 
1928. 

At the time of the signature of the convention notes were 
exchanged between the ambassador of the United States at 
Habana and the Secretary of State of Cuba, stating the 
understanding between the two Governments that in the event 
of the adherence by the Government of the United States to 
the protocol of December 16, 1920, under which the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice has been created at The 
Hague, the Government of the United States will not be 
averse to considering a modification of the convention or the 
making of a separate agreement, providing that claims men- 
tioned in Article IV of that convention which can not be set- 
tled in the way indicated in the first paragraph of that article 
shall be referred to the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice instead of to the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 

Copies of these notes are inclosed for the information of the 
Senate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Josera C. GREW. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

Washington, March 13, 1926. 


[Translation] 
From the Seoretary of State of Cuba to the American Ambassador at 
Habana 
REPUBLIC DE CUBA, 
SECRETARIA DE ESTADO, 
Habana, March 4, 1926. 


Mr. AMBASSADOR: In connection with the signing to-day of a 
convention to avoid difficulties which might arise between our 
two Governments in connection with the laws in force in the 
United States on the subject of alcoholic beverages and in 
pursuance of our previous correspondence on the subject, I 
have the honor to inform you that the Cuban Government 
understands that in the event of the adhesion by the United 
States to the protocol of December 16, 1920, under which the 
Permanent Court of International Justice has been created at 
The Hague, the Government of the United States will not be 
averse to considering a modification of the said convention, or 
the making of a separate agreement, providing that claims as 
mentioned in Article IV of that convention which can not be 
settled in the way indicated in the first paragraph of that 
article, shall be referred to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice instead of to the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion. 

My government also understands that in case Cuban vessels 
are seized by the authorities of the United States under the 
provisions of Articles II or III of this convention, a notification 
thereof shall be promptly transmitted to the diplomatic repre- 
sentative of Cuba at Washington, giving the name of the 
vessel, the place of seizure and a brief statement of the 
grounds therefor. 

I shall be glad to have you confirm these understandings on 
behalf of your Government. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest 
consideration. 


No. 185. 


Cartos MANUEL DE CÉSPEDES. 
No. 615. HABANA, March 4, 1926. 
His Excellency CARLOS MANUEL DE CÉSPEDES, 
Secretary of State, Habana. 
Excettency: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note of to-day’s date, in which you were so good as to 
inform me in connection with the signing this day of the con- 
vention between the United States and Cuba to aid in the pre- 
vention of the smuggling of intoxicating liquors into the United 
States that the Government of Cuba understands: (1) That in 
the event of the adhesion by the Government of the United 
States to the Protocol of December 16, 1920, under which the 
Permanent Court of International Justice has been created at 
The Hague, the Government of the United States will not be 
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averse to considering a modification of the said convention, or 
the making of a separate agreement, providing that claims 
mentioned in Article IV of that convention which can not be 
settled in the way indicated in the first paragraph of that 
article shall be referred to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice instead of to the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion; and (2) that in case Cuban vessels are seized by the au- 
thorities of the United States under the provisions of Article 
II or III of this convention, a notification thereof shall be 
promptly transmitted to the diplomatic representative of Cuba 
at Washington, giving the name of the vessel, the place of 
seizure, and a brief statement of the grounds therefor. 

Complying with your request for confirmation of these under- 
standings, I have the honor to state that the Cuban Govern- 
ment’s understanding of the attitude of the Government of the 
United States in this respect is correct, and that in the event 
of the adhesion by the United States to the protocol of Decem- 
ber 16, 1920, under which the Permanent Court of International 
Justice has been created at The Hague, the Government of the 
United States will not be averse to considering a modification 
of the conyention this day signed, or the making of a separate 
agreement, providing for the reference of claims mentioned in 
Article IV of the convention which can not be settled in the 
way indicated in the first paragraph of that article, to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice instead of to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration. 

I also confirm your understanding regarding the notification 
that is to be given to the diplomatic representative of the 
Cuban Government at Washington in case Cuban vessels are 
seized by the authorities of the United States. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of my highest con- 


sideration. 
E. H. CROWDER. 
CONVENTION BETWEEN THE UNirep STATES or AMERICA AND Tun Ru- 
PUBLIC oF CUBA FOR THE PREVENTION OF SMUGGLING OPERATIONS 
BETWEEN THEIR RESPECTIVE TERRITORIES 


The United States of America and the Republic of Cuba, 
being desirous of avoiding any difficulties which might arise be- 
tween them in connection with the laws in force in the United 
States of America on the subject of alcoholic beverages, have 
decided to conclude a Convention for that purpose and have ap- 
pointed, as their respective Plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of America, Mister 
Enoch H. Crowder, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America in Cuba and 

The President of the Republic of Cuba, Mister Carlos Manuel 
de Céspedes y de Quesada, Secretary of State of the Republic 
of Cuba, Who, having communicated to each other their re- 
spective full powers, which were found to be in good and proper 
form, have agreed to the following articles: 

ARTICLE 1 


The High Contracting Parties declare that it is their firm 
intention to uphold the principle that three marine miles ex- 
tending from the coast line outwards and measured from low- 
water mark constitute the proper limits of territorial waters, 

ARTICLE If 


The Republic of Cuba agrees: 

1. That it will raise no objection to the boarding of private 
vessels under the Cuban flag outside the limits of territorial 
waters by the authorities of the United States, its territories 
or possessions, in order that inquiries may be addressed to 
those on board and an examination be made of the ship's 
papers for the purpose of ascertaining whether the vessel or 
those on board are endeavoring to import or have imported 
alcoholic beverages into the United States, its territories or 
possessions, in violation of the laws therein force. When such 
inquiries and examination show a reasonable ground for sus- 
picion, a search of the vessel may be instituted. 

2. If there is reasonable cause for belief that the vessel has 
committed or is committing or attempting to commit an offense 
against the laws of the United States, its territories or pos- 
sessions, prohibiting the importation of alcoholic beverages, 
the vessel may be seized and taken into a port of the United 
States, its territories or possessions, for adjudication in accord- 
ance with such laws. 

8. The rights conferred by this article shall not be exercised 
at a greater distance from the coast of the United States, its 
territories or possessions, than can be traversed in one hour by 
the vessel suspected of endeavoring to commit the offense. 

In cases, however, in which the liquor is intended to be con- 
veyed to the United States, its territories or possessions, by a 
vessel other than the one boarded and searched, it shall be the 
speed of such other vessel and not the speed of the vessel 
boarded, which shall determine the distance from the coast at 
which the right under this article can be exercised. 


f 


f 


ARTICLE n 

No penalty or forfeiture under the laws of the United States 
shall be applicable or attach to alcoholie liquors or to vessels 
or persons by reason of the carriage of such liquors, when such 
liquors are listed as sea stores or cargo destined for a port 
foreign to the United States, its territories or possessions, on 
board Cuban vessels voyaging to or from ports of the United 
States, its territories or possessions, or passing through the 
territorial waters thereof, and such carriage shall be as now 
provided by law with respect to the transit of such liquors 
through the Panama Canal, provided that such liquors shall 
be kept under seal continuously, while the vessel on which they 
are carried remains within said territorial waters and that no 
part of such liquors shall at any time or place be unladen 
within the United States, its territories or possessions. 

ARTICLE IV 

Any claim by a Cuban vessel for compensation on the grounds 
that it has suffered loss or injury through the improper or 
unreasonable exercise of the rights conferred by Article II of 
this Convention or on the ground that it has not been given the 
benefit of Article III shall be referred for the joint considera- 
tion of two persons, one of whom shall be nominated by each 
of the High Contracting Parties. 

Sffect shall be given to the recommendations contained in 
any such joint report. If no joint report can be agreed upon, 
the claim shall be referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague described in the Convention for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes; concluded at The Hague, 
October 18, 1907. The Arbitral Tribunal shall be constituted in 
accordance with Article 87 (Chapter IV) and with Article 59 
(Chapter III) of the said Convention. The proceedings shall 
be regulated by so much of Chapter IV of the said Convention 
and of Chapter III thereof (special regard being had for Ar- 
ticles 70 and 74, but excepting Articles 53 and 54) as the Tri- 
bunal may consider to be applicable and to be consistent with 
the provisions of this agreement, ~ 

All sums of money which may be awarded by the Tribunal 
on account of any claim shall be paid within eighteen months 
after the date of the final award without interest and without 
deduction, save as hereafter specified. 

Each Government shall bear its own expense, The expenses 
of the Tribunal shall be defrayed by a ratable deduction of the 
amount of the sums awarded by it, at a rate of five per centum 
on such sums, or at such lower rate as may be agreed upon 
between the two Governments; the deficiency, if any, shall be 
defrayed in equal moities by the two Governments. 

ARTICLE V 

This Convention shall be subject to ratifieation and shall re- 
main in force for a period of one year from the date of ex- 
change of ratifications. 

Three months before the expiration of the said period of one 
year, either of the High Contracting Parties may give notice 
of 11 desire to propose modifications in the terms of the Con- 
vention. 

If such modifications haye not been agreed upon before the 
expiration of the term of one year mentioned above, the Con- 
vention shall lapse. 

If no notice is given on elther side of the desire to propose 
modifications, the Convention shall remain in force for another 
year, and so on automatically, but subject always in respect of 
each such period of a year to the right on either side to propose 
as provided above three months before its expiration modifica- 
tions in the Convention, and to the provision that if such modi- 
fications are not agreed upon before the close of the period of 
one year, the Conyention shall lapse. 

ARTICLE VI 

In the event that either of the High Contracting Parties shall 
be prevented either by judicial decision or legislative action 
from giving full effect to the provisions of the present Conven- 
tion the said Convention shall automatically lapse, and, on such 
lapse or wheneyer this Conyention shall cease to be in force, 
each High Contracting Party shall enjoy all the rights which 
8 would have possessed had this Convention not been con- 

uded. 

The present Convention shall be duly ratified by the High 
Contracting Parties in accordance with their respective laws; 
and the ratifications shall be exchanged at the City of Habana 
as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the Plenipotentiaries above mentioned 
have signed the two originals of the present Convention, and 
have affixed their respective seals thereto. 

Done in two copies of the same text and legal force in the 
English and Spanish languages in the City of Habana, on this 
fourth day of March, nineteen hundred and twenty-six. 

[seaL] ENOCH H. CROWDER 

[SEAL] CARLOS MANUEL DE CÉSPEDES 
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Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate shall close its business to-day it take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


THE COPPER-MINING INDUSTRY 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, on January 4 of this year 
I introduced in the Senate a bill, known as S. 2018, to pro- 
vide a tariff duty of 6 cents per pound on copper, which seeks 
to give equitable protection to this great and needed industry. 
It is the same bill heretofore introduced in the lower House 
by Hon. W. FRANK James, of Michigan. 

I shall appreciate it if my colleagues will not interrupt me 
during thts discourse unless it is absolutely necessary. My. 
remarks will be confined to the copper situation in this country, 
and with especial reference to the provisions of the bill which 
I have introduced. The time has come when the deplorable 
conditions of this great industry must be called to the attention 
of the Congress of the United States and to all our people. 

I ask that a copy of the bill I introduced be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McMaster in the chair). 
Is there objection? A 

There being no objection, the bill was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


A bill (S. 2018) to amend the tariff act of 1922, entitled “An act 
to provide revenue, to regulate, commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses * ; 

Be it enacted, etc., That Title I of the tariff act of 1922 is amended 
by adding after paragraph 380 the following new paragraph: 

Pan. 380-a. Copper ore of all kinds, copper concentrates, regulus, 
mattes, cement copper and black or coarse copper, 6 cents per pound 
on the copper contained therein; old copper, scrap copper, fit only for 
remanufacture ; copper seale, clippings from new copper; blister copper, 
copper in plates, bars, ingots, or pigs, not manufactured, and copper in 
any other form not specially provided for, 6 cents per pound; all 
alloys or combinations of copper not specially provided for, 6 cents 
per pound on the copper contained therein: Provided, That such duty 
shall not be applied to the copper contained in copper-bearing ores or 
mattes unless actually recovered: Provided further, That on all im- 
portations of copper-bearing ores and mattes of all kinds the duties 
shall be estimated at the port of entry and a bond given in double 
the amount of such estimated duties for the transportation of the 
ores or mattes by common carriers bonded for the transportation of 
appraised or unappraised merchandise to properly equipped refineries, 
sampling or smelting establishments, whether designated as bonded 
warehouses. or otherwise. On the arrival of the ores or mattes at 
such establishments they shall be sampled according to commercial 
methods under the supervision of Government officers, who shall be 
stationed at such establishments, and who shall submit the samples 
thus obtained to a Government assayer designated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who shall make a proper assay of the sample and 
report the result to the proper customs officers, and the import entries 
shall be liquidated thereon. And the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to make all necessary regulations to enforce the provisions 
of this paragraph.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraphs 1533, 1555, and 1556 of Title II of the tariff 
act of 1922 are hereby repealed. 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, American citizens residing 
within the copper-mining districts of the United States, and 
directly dependent for their livelihood upon the copper mined 
therein, are entitled to all the benefits of economic protection 
accorded to citizens engaged in the production of lead, zine, 
iron, and aluminum, or those citizens engaged in manufacturing 
and agricultural activities. No protective discrimination is 
permissible in favor of only one class of industrial citizenship; 
all are entitled to and should receive equal consideration at the 
hands of Congress. 

The copper miner of our country is entitled to protection 
from the cheap competitive labor of Africa and South America 
for the same basic economic reasons that Congress accorded 
protection to the lead miners of Missouri, Idaho, Utah, Okla- 
homa, and Montana from the lead mined with cheap labor in 
foreign lands; and the protection accorded to miners engaged 
in the production of zinc, aluminum, and iron within our coun- 
try, against similar metals produced by cheap foreign labor. 

A comparative review of economic details existent within the 
lead, zinc, iron, and aluminum industries prior to protection 
with those subsequent thereto, denotes how beneficent this 
policy has been to those of our citizens engaged therein. 

An adequate tariff undoubtedly made it possible for the iron 
industry to salyage the low-grade sand iron ores of Minnesota 
and the lead and zinc industries to mine the low-grade lead 
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and zinc ores of the Mississippi Valley. Without protection 
we can visualize certain interests rushing to ship into this 
country iron products from the world’s highest grade iron- 
ore mines in Brazil, and the products from the high-grade lead 
and zinc mines of Mexico, Europe, and the Orient. 

The recovery of metals from formerly noncommercial grade 
ores is the very essence of true conservation, With adequate 
tariff protection the domestic copper-mining industry will be 
able to work ores of exceptionally low grade when compared 
with present grade standards, and enormous additional cop- 
per poundage reserves now known to exist will be added to 
the present known commercial copper reserves. The result 
will be that the copper reserves of this country will be ample 
to care for all our domestic needs for decades to come, While 
they are mined new areas will be discovered which will un- 
doubtedly add vast additional reserves sufficient to care for all 
our future domestic needs for generations to come, 

A broad revlew of the industrial history of our country em- 
phasizes that the protection accorded to practically each 
minute industrial subdivision thereof has resulted in making 
our country the one possessing the highest wage scale, and this 
in turn has developed a quality of citizenship and an aggregate 
national unity and strength beyond compare in world's history. 

The care bestowed in protecting each minute subdivision of 
our industrial sphere has brought about a uniform solidity and 
strength in each subdivision. Each subdivision of our aggre- 
gate industrial realm possesses a certain parallelism to every 
other one therein. Each is an aggregate of labor, supply, and 
capital costs, 

In the mining of copper ore we are also confronted with the 
sequence of labor, supply, and capital costs paralleling identi- 
cally any and all other subdivisions. Our labor citizenship 
engaged therein is in need of as beneficent protection as that 
accorded any other citizen of our country. Likewise, our 
supply and capital costs must be met just as surely as these are 
cared for in the other subdivisions of our industrial activities. 

Copper is no more a so-called “raw resource” from a cost 
standpoint than any other product mined, grown, or manu- 
factured within our industrial realm. The specious argument 
that copper is a “raw resource“ and hence should be secured 
at minimum prices abroad and be imported free of duty can 
only be advocated by those interests controlling foreign copper 
reserves; or those persons who are desirous of securing and 
maintaining maximum domestic manufacturing profits. 

It is just as tenable to advocate that all products used in 
all avenues of our industrial activities be secured from the 
cheapest possible foreign sources and admitted free of duty. 
A situation such as this would ruin all our domestic indus- 
tries through a ruination of each subdivision thereof. Paid 
propagandists would have you believe that our domestic cop- 
per reserves are strictly limited and practically exhausted, 
and consequently copper from South America and Africa, pro- 
duced with cheap Indian and negro labor, should be per- 
mitted to flood this country. This propaganda is founded on 
a false premise, Our domestic copper reserves are sufficient 
to care for our industrial needs for decades to come—Just as 
long proportionally, at least, as the domestic reserves of our 
highly protected lead, zinc, iron, and aluminum industries. 
It is not a question of limited copper reserves harassing our 
domestic copper miner; his menace is competition with foreign 
copper produced with cheap labor. 

The domestic producer of copper is confronted with con- 
stantly increasing labor, supply, tax, and capital requirement 
costs. Yet in the face of constantly increasing costs we find 
copper selling below its average sale price for the past 30 
years. This is a dangerous economic situation in view of the 
universally higher prices existent to-day for practically all 
commodities when compared with the average prices for those 
commodities during the past 30 years; and strikingly so when 
consideration is given to the facts that copper is one of our 
essential metals, and that in the whole realm of metal pro- 
duction the annual gross value of copper produced is only 
exceeded by that of pig iron. 

This below-average price of copper has existed for a suffi- 
ciently long time, about four years, to establish that this 
price is not due to domestic overproduction or lack of domestie 
consumption. This below-average price can be attributed to 
exterior or foreign factors. Lead, zinc, aluminum, and steel 
are selling at least 50 per cent higher to-day than their aver- 
age sale price for the past 30 years. They are accorded pro- 
tection, and each of them represents a greater world produc- 
tion percentage than does our domestice copper production, 
Inasmuch as the domestic copper mining industry is not a 
greater world percentage producer than the foregoing enumer- 
ated protected metal industries, it seems fair to assume that 
the domestic copper miner, upon receiving adequate protec- 
tion, may expect to enjoy at least the same proportional 
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wholesome economie benefits from his labor as that enjoyed 
by the citizens dependent upon the protected domestic lead, 
zine, iron, and aluminum industries. 

Our domestic copper-consuming market is greater than the 
consuming market of all the rest of the world. Inasmuch as 
the days of exporting domestic copper are practically over, 
due to the volume and cheap cost of foreign copper flooding 
and controlling the foreign market, it is indeed fortunate that the 
domestic copper miner, upon receiving adequate tariff protection, 
can be reasonably sure of enjoying wholesome economic pros- 
perity by supplying the vast industrial needs of his own country. 

It is evident that the protected domestic lead, zinc, alumi- 
num, and steel industries can care for their increased labor 
supply, tax, and capital requirement costs due to the greatly 
enhanced selling price of their product. However, the domestic 
copper producer is approaching economic ruin due to the con- 
verging lines of increased costs and decreased selling price of 
his product. At the present time it is estimated that about 
one-third of our domestic copper production is in economic 
jeopardy due to marketing of copper at cost; with a further 
decrease in the selling price of copper, say to 18 cents per 
pound, about 65 per cent of the domestic copper will be mar- 
keted at a loss. 

The ruin confronting the domestic copper producer will be 
passed on to the copper miner and all those citizens and com- 
munities dependent on the continued mining of copper within 
our country. 

A brief review of certain historical phases of the domestic 
copper-mining industry is instructive. 

About 40 years ago Michigan mined approximately 80 per 
cent of the domestic copper production. About 30 years ago 
Montana's copper production exceeded that of Michigan. About 
15 years ago Arizona's annual production exceeded that of any 
other State. This increased domestic production from each of 
the foregoing States in sequence lowered the price of copper. 
These respective States could not preyent domestic competition 
between the States, the result being that each period of in- 
creased production furnished its quota of abandoned high-cost 
copper mines, and the only mines that survived were those 
possessing exceptional ore grade and ore tonnages. The copper 
miner who lost his livelihood and home equities in these aban- 
doned high-cost areas, and likewise the business man, engi- 
neers, geologists, and operating companies, wandered away 
from their home areas into these new competitive domestic 
areas and started anew. 

The foregoing domestic competition was fair and our country 
enjoyed exceptionally cheap copper, due not alone to our then 
possessing the world's largest and highest-grade copper deposits, 
but likewise a very low wage, supply, and tax cost, plus the ex- 
eeptionally high grade of ore mined. Yet with all this readjust- 
ment our country retained within its boundaries the personnel of 
the copper-mining industry—did not suffer an economic loss 
throngh this personnel wandering forth to foreign copper areas 
in order to secure a livelihood. 

To-day the domestic copper miner is confronted with a com- 
petition never before existent in the history of the domestic 
copper-mining industry. It, however, is not of local but of for- 
eign origin. If local he would have to bear it, would leave his 
home and surroundings, and wander forth to these new areas 
and start anew, his loss being an individual one, while the 
counrty as a whole would benefit from an increased supply of 
low-cost domestie copper. 

The domestic copper miner is being rapidly driven away from 
his home areas. He can not wander off into new high-grade and 
large-volume domestic copper areas seeking a livelihood, for 
there are no areas at present within the United States that can 
anywhere near compete with the volume known to exist in 
South America and Africa. Surely our total citizenship does 
not wish to force the domestic copper miner into foreign lands, 
into the new areas which have recently developed unprecedented 
volumes and grade of copper ore. Surely you do not want to 
driye our copper miner and his progeny into these competitive 
areas and have him labor side by side with the Belgian Congo 
negro and the Indian miner of the Andes. On the other hand, 
if you wish to retain him, you must accord him protection, to 
enable him to meet the competition of the cheaper copper that 
this cheap labor produces. There is no question but that the 
copper miner of our country is a very essential economic citi- 
zen and that he is entitled to and should receive the same de- 
gree of protection accorded citizens engaged in any and all the 
other subdivisions of our industrial life. It is self-evident that 
without an adequate supply of domestic copper the foreign pro- 
ducer, whenever he secures control of our domestie copper mar- 
ket, will as surely overcharge the domestic consumer with the 
same degree of exploitive and calloused thoroughness now dem- 
onstrated by foreigners in control of rubber, potash, coffee, and 
other necessities of our Nation. Foreign nations, as well as 
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their individuals, benefit from this extortion, and in view of 
their well-known rapacity national necessity demands that we 
always maintain an ample domestic production of copper. 

The destructive nature of the competition, which is rapidly 
destroying our copper-mining industry, will be evident by 
analyzing the volume, grade, and economic factors pertaining 
to certain of these foreign competitive deposits and comparing 
them with the factors pertaining to our known domestic copper 
reserves: 

Ten years ago there was no real foreign competition con- 
fronting the domestic producer of copper. To-day three so- 
called porphyry-type copper mines in Chile, the areas owned 
by the Chile, Braden, and Andes Cos., have known copper-ore 
reserves aggregating 1,075,023,406 tons, averaging 2.07 per cent 
copper, and containing the enormous total of 44,498,700,000 
pounds of copper. In order to convey a comparative idea as to 
the immensity of this reserve it may be stated that it is one- 
third larger than all the copper mined within the United 
States from 1845 to date. The loci of this copper poundage 
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Hes 173 miles inland, rail haul, and 4,040 miles, water haul, 
from New York. 

The so-called porphyry-type copper mines in the United 
States—this type embracing practically all the large and defi- 
nitely known domestic copper reserves—namely, the areas 
owned by Utah, Chino, Ray, Inspiration, Nevada Consolidated, 
and New Cornelia companies, have known copper reserves ag- 
gregating 719,505,600 tons, averaging 1.44 per cent copper, same 
containing the total of 20,704,296,000 pounds of copper. The 
loci of this domestic copper poundage lies 2,580 miles rail haul 
from New York, or the combination of 1,011 miles rail haul and 
8,800 miles water haul, 

In order to present ore tonnages, grade, ownership, and dis- 
tance statistics in a condensed form, I submit four tables. I 
ask unanimous consent that these tables may be inserted in 
the Recorn without reading. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The tables are as follows: 


TaBLE No. 1,—South American porphyry deposits 


Kennecott — 
ew Cornelia 


TABLE No. 4.—Ore reserve distances from New York City 


Railroad miles from mine to 


Known 
Mine i (pound ) 


reserves 
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Combined route 


New York Railroad miles from mine to | Nautical miles from seaport 
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to New York 


Beaport Nautical 
8, 800 
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4, 000 
Average via 4, 040 
Panama. 
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Panama. 
ta Rita Galveston 1,850 
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r E 1,850 
San Francisco via 5, 805 
Panama. 
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Average 8, 800 
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TaBe No. 4.—Ore reserve distances from New York City—Continued 


Railroad miles from mines 


Possible annual 
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250, 000, 000 
200, 000, 000 
150, 000, 000 
600, 000, 000 
900, 009, 000 
150, 000, 000 


Summary.. 2. 
Katanga (Africa). 


Cerro De Pasco (South America) 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, a comparison of the fore- 
going enumerated porphyry ore reserve denotes that the three 
Chilean mines have known copper poundage reserves two and 
two-tenths times the known copper poundage reseryes em- 
braced within the six United States mines. This means that 
the Chilean mines can produce two and two-tenths times the 
amount of copper per annum during an equivalent time period 
when compared with the possible annual production from the 
six domestic mines. The six domestic mines did in 1923 pro- 
duce 499,611,828 pounds of copper, this representing 34 per cent 
of our total domestic production. The Chilean mines can pro- 
duce two and two-tenths times this, or an average of 1,100,- 
000,000 pounds of copper per year for the next 40 years. 

The average grade of the Chilean ore reserves is about 50 
per cent greater than the average of our domestic mines. This 
denotes a much less mining, milling, and leaching cost for the 
Chilean copper than our domestic copper. The Chilean copper 
poundage lies an average of 800 miles nearer New York than the 
domestic poundage. This denotes that Chilean copper can be 
laid down in New York at less transportation cost than our 
domestic copper. 

The Chilean copper poundage due to its nearness to tide- 
water, about one-sixth of the rail distance of the domestic 
poundage, enjoys a much lower supply transportation cost than 
our domestic copper. The low cost but efficient Chilean miner 
of Indian origin receives vastly less for his labor than our 
domestic copper miner. Surely the Indian of the Andes with 
his limited civilization, simple wants, lack of educational oppor- 
tunities, and repressed since the days of Pizarro, is no fit 
economic companion for our domestic copper miner. No one 
within our country, outside of those international commercial- 
ists striving for tribute through utilization of this cheap Indian 
labor, would claim otherwise. However, their sleek arguments 
are overwhelmingly controverted by the well-known and easily 
ascertainable facts pertaining to the repressive and low-wage 
conditions besetting the Andean Indian, 

The competition of this labor with that of our domestic copper 
miner must be eliminated through placing an adequate tariff on 
the product this cheap Jabor produces; namely, foreign copper. 
Now the Chilean copper producer can purchase his supplies in 
the free-trade markets of the world, carry his copper to New 
York in foreign bottoms, and sell it without import duty in our 
highly protected domestic market, 

It is evident that the Chilean producer can dellver his copper 
in New York at an average cost price of 6 cents per pound. 
The 1923 cost per pound for copper delivered in New York for 
the six foregoing enumerated domestic mines, representing 
about 34 per cent of the 1923 production, is estimated to be 
about 1014 cents. Excluding Utah Copper Co., which mined 
about 40 per cent of the aforementioned group production, the 
copper cost for the remaining five mines was about 12 cents 
per pound. 

In addition to the menacing flood of cheap Chilean copper, 
the domestic copper miner is immediately confronted with an 
enormous production from the Katanga district, Belgian Kongo, 
Africa. 

The Union Miniere du Haut Katanga reports as of 1924 a 
reserve of 74,686,600 tons of ore averaging 6.69 per cent copper, 
same containing a total of 9,993,000,000 pounds of copper. To 
convey an idea of the immense size of this reserve it may 
be stated that it about equals Arizona’s total production, 15 
per cent greater than Montana's total production, and 85 per 
cent greater than Michigan's total production of copper from 
1845 to date. These three States have produced about 80 per 


to New York Combined route 


Railroad miles from mines | Nautical miles from seaport 
to seaport to New York 


Seaport Miles 


cent of all the copper mined within the United States from 
1845 to date. 

The loci of the Katanga copper reserve lies 1,100 miles, rail 
haul, to Benguela, on Lobita Bay, west coast of Africa, and 
5,800 miles water haul to New York. Assuming the water haul 
equivalent to 580 rail miles, we find this reserve lies within an 
equivalent 1,680 rail-mile haul from New York, this rall haul 
being 800 miles less than the rail haul from the loci of all the 
United States copper deposits to New York. Through the utili- 
zation of foreign bottoms it is evident that Katanga copper 
can be laid down in New York at less transportation cost than 
our domestic copper. It should require about two years 
to build the remaining one-half of rail mileage between the 
Katanga reserve and Benguela. Certainly no economie factor 
should intervene and prevent completion of this shorter haul to 
tidewater when consideration is given to the fact that the 
value of the definitely known copper reserves exceeds by fifty 
times the probable cost of rail completion. 

In order to emphasize that the Katanga reserye is not a 
langulshing or a possible future competitor, but one of the pres- 
ent, even though they are for the moment handicapped by 
inefficlent plant facilities and a 2,300-mile rail haul to tidewater, 
it may be stated that it did during 1924 produce 188,250,000 
pounds of copper at an average cost of 10.4 cents per pound 
and with a profit for the year of $5,030,000, 

We have no single high-grade copper-ore reserve within the 
United States or Alaska that can be compared in volume with 
the Katanga reserve. In fact, the sum total of all our known 
so-called high-grade copper reseryes can not be compared for 
the reason that they do not contain anywhere the copper 
poundage of the Katanga reserve. The average grade of all 
the copper ore mined within the United States for 1925 con- 
taining 1,464,165,000 pounds was 1.70 per cent copper. About 
78 per cent of our copper was mined from ores averaging 1.4 
per cent copper. The remaining 22 per cent was mined from 
ores averaging 6.7 per cent copper. 

The copper areas which furnish most of the high-grade ore 
are at Bisbee and Jerome, Ariz., and in the Copper River dis- 
trict, Alaska. The Butte district was formerly the largest 
producing high-grade domestic copper, but for more than a 
deeade the grade of ore mined there has ayeraged less than 
2.5 per cent copper. 

The Bisbee, Jerome, and Copper River districts produced in 
1928 about 22 per cent of our total production, at an average 
cost of 9 cents per pound, from ores averaging 6.7 per cent 
copper. The Bisbee district in 1923 produced about 100,000,000 
pounds of copper from smelting ores averaging about 4.6 per 
cent copper. The Jerome district in 1923 produced about 
140,000,000 pounds from ores averaging about 7 per cent 
copper. The Copper River district in 1923 produced about 
84,000,000 pounds from ores averaging 11.6 per cent copper. 
The total of the above is 324,000,000 pounds of copper from 
ores averaging 6.7 per cent. This average for the domestic 
high-grade copper-ore districts is practically identical with 
the 6.69 per cent average for the Katanga reserve. 

The Bisbee, Jerome, and Copper River districts have pro- 
duced from 1880 to date about 6,000,000,000 pounds of copper, 
Bisbee having produced about 55 per cent, Jerome about 30 
per cent, and the Copper River district about 15 per cent of 
this total. It required more than 44 years to produce 85 per 
cent of the foregoing total, and about 20 years for the remaln- 
ing 15 per cent, or an average of 40 years for the total output. 

The foregoing total is only 60 per cent of the Katanga re- 
serve. This conveys to you additional comparative informa- 
tion denoting the immensity of the African reserve. 
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There is no information available as to the aggregate copper 
poundage known to exist in the three foregoing high-grade 
domestic ore districts. They, however, contain large copper 
reserves, and the adjacent known mineralized areas will un- 
doubtedly continue to develop additional copper reserves for 
decades to come. They are deep metal-mining districts and 
excessive cost prohibits detailed ore explorations years in ad- 
vance, 

Costly shafts and underground workings must be run and 
maintained. Vast sums must be expended for pump installa- 
tions to care for mine waters; likewise, vast sums to provide 
hoisting facilities. In addition vast sums must be expended 
for timber for underground supports and for fuel for pumping 
mine waters and hoisting ore. Furthermore, it will require the 
services of skilled mechanics to maintain mine equipment and 
experienced miners to maintain mine output. It is estimated 
that the daily production per miner employed will not exceed 
2 tons of mined ore and that the mining cost will average about 
$5 per ton of ore mined. 

The menace to our domestic copper-mining industry from the 
Katanga reserve is not only that of cheap labor and the enor- 
mous volume and high grade of the ore reserves but also the 
unusual stratigraphic position of same. In the Katanga reserve 
the ore lies at the surface, and its tonnage can be mined with 
steam or electrically operated ore shovels. The operators do 
not have to sink costly shafts or run and maintain expensive 
underground workings; no costly hoisting and pump equipment 
or maintenance charges therefor have to be met. No timber 
for mine supports or enormous quantities of power for ore hoist- 
ing and pumping mine waters are chargeable against their mine 
output. Accidents to their employees will be at a minimum, 
and they will be able to recover all their ore. 

The Katanga ore reserve lies on the surface, and their mining 
problem is solely one of shoveling the ore directly into 50-ton 
ore cars. One skilled shovel operator can mine at least 1,500 
tons of ore per shift, denoting a mined-ore efficiency many times 
greater than the output of the skilled underground miner within 
our domestic high-grade ore districts. In addition there are 
millions of Belgian Kongo negroes available at wages that will 
not exceed 20 cents per day. 

The Congo, with its reeking and soul-harrowing memories of 
enslaved labor, its jungle trails paved with countless sighing 
souls and trodden by the millions of forced tribute bearers of 
ivory and rubber in the past, are now to be used to gather 
copper for export to our domestic market. 

One can visualize the malachite green and azurite blue of the 
Katanga ore shot through with the cuprite red from the strain- 
ing, sweating, and soul-racked bodies of impressed labor. On 
the one hand we can see the few palatial continental mansions 
of the masters and the countless African huts housing their 
downtrodden labor, In contrast thereto can be seen the hun- 
dreds of copper districts within our homeland, peopled by hun- 
dreds of thousands of our kin, in comfortable homes and midst 
surroundings and opportunities befitting our advanced civili- 
gation. 

Extended argument is surely ngt necessary to denote that 
our domestic copper miner can not meet Congo labor competi- 
tion. Such degrading and minimum cost labor competition 
can only be checked and eliminated through the medium of an 
adequate tariff on foreign copper produced by cheap labor. 

Due to the vast supply of cheap hydroelectric power avall- 
able, plus the factors aforegoing enumerated, there is no ques- 
tion but that the Katanga reserve can be shovel mined at a 
cost not to exceed 50 cents per ore ton, or about one-half of 1 
cent per pound of copper produced. 

The Katanga reserve ore is seemingly an ideal leaching ore. 
It is estimated that about 95 per cent of the copper is recover- 
able by this process and should not cost to exceed $3 per ore 
ton, or 2.3 cents per pound of copper produced. The cost of 
freight to New York and additional refining and selling should 
not exceed 2 cents per pound of copper produced. The aggre- 
gate of these cost factors denotes that Katanga reserve cop- 
per should be laid down in New York at a cost of about 4.8 
cents per pound. In yiew of the foregoing cost factors it is 
certainly reasonable to assume that Katanga reserve copper 
will be delivered in New York at a cost not to exceed 6 cents 
per pound. 

Katanga reserve can easily mine and leach 20,000 tons of 
ore per day and maintain this rate for years to come. This 
means an annual production of 900,000,000 pounds of copper 
which ean be delivered at New York at a cost not to exceed 
6 cents per pound. 

It may be stated that Chile Copper Co. does now shovel, mine, 
and leach at least 20,000 tons of ore per day. In addition to 
the Chilean and Katanga copper competition the domestic cop- 
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per-mining industry is confronted with a probable annual aver- 
age copper production from Peru aggregating 150,000,000 
pounds and from Mexico amounting to 150,000,000 pounds, or 
a total of 300,000,000 pounds of copper per year. It is also 
believed that within a comparatively short time Northern 
Rhodesia and the French Congo, Africa, will begin to produce 
large quantities of copper. 

The assumption is tenable that the domestic copper producer 
ean anticipate within the near future a combined competitive 
production of at least 500,000,000 pounds of copper per year 
for years to come from Peru, Mexico, northern Rhodesia, and 
French Kongo. It is also believed that large additional known 
copper reserves exist in Chile and Katanga, the tonnage and 
grade of which have not yet been published. Furthermore, 
that there are large undeveloped copper areas in these two 
sections which upon completion of exploratory work will, it is 
believed, add vast copper poundages to the known reserves. 

It has heretofore been stated that the United States porphyry 
type deposits did in 1923 furnish 34 per cent of the domestic 
product at an average cost of 10.5 cents per pound, and the 
high-grade ore districts furnished 22 per cent at an average 
cost of 9 cents per pound of the total domestic copper produc- 
tion. The remainder, namely, 44 per cent, aggregating 640,- 
000,000 pounds of copper, has a cost production averaging 
13 cents per pound. This remainder came from Montana 
(Butte district), Michigan (Lake Superior district), Arizona 
(a remanider of 185,000,000 pounds from Morenci, Globe, Miami 
Copper Co., Sacramento Hill, and so forth), California, Ten- 
nessee, and all the other States and districts within the United 
States not heretofore mentioned. 

Averaging the aforementioned costs, we find that for 1923 
the average cost of copper produced within the United States 
was about 11.5 cents per pound.. In analyzing costs for 1923 
it was also found that 65 per cent of same was produced at an 
average cost of about 13 cents per pound. Summarizing the 
foregoing discussion, we find that the United States copper 
mining industry is confronted with an annual copper produc- 
tion of 1,100,000,000 pounds from Chile and 900,000,000 pounds 
from Katanga, a certain and definite annual total competitive 
production of 2,000,000,000 pounds of copper; also that this 
competitive production can be laid down in New York at a cost 
of 6 cents per pound. 

It was also stated that the 1923 domestic copper production, 
amounting to about 1,500,000,000 pounds, cost 11.5 cents per 
pound. Furthermore, that 65 per cent of our total domestic 
production was produced at a cost of 13 cents per pound. Thus 
it costs 5.5 cents more per pound to produce all our copper, and 
7 cents more for 65 per cent thereof within the United States, 
than it does to produce copper within the Chile and Katanga 
areas. This difference in cost is easily understood when con- 
sideration is given to the many heretofore enumerated eco- 
nomic factors favoring these foreign areas. In view of this 
difference in cost, amounting to about 6 cents per pound, why 
is it that the controlling financial factors within the domestic 
copper industry have not energetically sought and secured a 
6-cent duty on import copper? 

In analyzing control factors in the domestic copper mining 
industry we find two closely related domestic corporations 
controlled and producing a total of 786,000,000 pounds of cop- 
per, this representing 53 per cent of the total domestic copper 
production for the year 1923. These same two domestic cor- 
porations controlled 100 per cent of the Chilean copper pro- 
duction for the year 1923. These two corporations also con- 
trol 92 per cent of the United States porphyry deposit copper 
poundage discussed heretofore and all the Chilean reserve 
copper poundage. The cost of these two domestic corporations 
was an average of 11.5 cents for their 1923 United States pro- 
duction: and these same two corporations control the large 
copper reserves of Chile and can lay down in New York 
1,100,000,000 pounds of copper per year at a cost of 6 cents 
per pound. With copper selling at 14 cents per pound at 
New York, it is evident that these two corporations can only 
make 8.5 cents per pound on their United States output, as 
against 8 cents per pound profit from their Chilean mines out- 
put. Which of these two channels of profit will be followed 
and developed to its maximum by the undeniably shrewd, able, 
and far-seeing business men controlling both? It is evident 
that sound international commercialism would dictate the 
securing of an 8-cent per pound profit as against one of 3.5 
cents. 

Furthermore, there may exist a possible corporate ambition 
within these two corporations that after merging their equities, 
thereby directly controlling 85 per cent of the known copper 
reserves of the world, they will be able to dictate the price of 
copper. Their tendency may also be in the direction that 
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monopolies usually traverse, namely, one of temporarily low- 
ering prices to destroy the weaker competitors; buy out or 
reach an understanding with those competitors not. easily 
eliminated, and when this is accomplished they can fix a price 
for copper products circumscribed only by conscience or 
economic fear, There will be nothing artificial or ephemeral 
about this probable international copper corporation. They 
will definitely control ore reserves of vast magnitude and 
values, with efficient facilities to deliver copper products from 
mine to consumer in volume and at costs beyond competition. 
Under these circumstances it is evident that they will com- 
pletely dominate the mining, marketing, and the sale price of 
copper and its products. 

The domestic copper miner and all the citizens residing 
within and dependent upon the continued and uninterrupted 
mining of copper within our domestic cop areas view with 
alarm this dual control of the copper-min industry of this 
country and exterior thereto. Congress does not permit the 
controllers of the domestic lead, zinc, and aluminum industries 
of the country to import free of duty unlimited quantities of 
their respective metals from cheap forelgn-labor areas, whether 
they own or do not own these areas, You do not permit 
domestic financiers in control of manufacturing pap within 
Europe or the Orient to ship their cheap controlled products 
into our home areas free of duty. Neither do you permit the 
jobbing interest of this country an unlimited right to import 
free of duty any cheap-labor product from foreign areas. 

Is the United States Steel Corporation permitted to import 
free of duty an unlimited poundage of steel ingots from the 
cheap-labor areas of Europe or Asia? Would the iron miners 
of Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Colorado, and Alabama, 
the railroad and shipping employees who transport the iron 
ore to smelting centers, the coal miners who furnish the power 
and fuel to smelt the iron ore, the employees of the blast 
furnace and steel ingot centers—would all the foregoing citi- 
zens view with complacency the possibility that the rolling 
mills of the steel corporation be permitted to import duty free 
an unlimited supply of cheaply produced foreign steel ingots? 
Tf a situation such as the foregoing existed, it is a certainty 
the mining of iron ore in this country would be destroyed. 
A situation analogous to the foregoing exists within the copper- 
mining industry of this country. It is of recent origin, yet 
nevertheless it exists and must be checked promptly if the 
mining of copper in this country is to remain one of our basic 
industries. 

At the present time the foreign producer of copper can ship 
an unlimited poundage of copper ingots into this country 
free of duty. The poundage so imported means an equivalent 
lessened copper production within our home areas. This cheap 
foreign-labor copper can be delivered in quantities sufficient 
to supply all our domestic needs and at a price greatly below 
our cost of production. This unlimited importation of copper 
free of duty into this country will destroy our copper-mining 
industry; in consequence destroy the livelihood of our miners 
and all those dependent on the continued mining of copper 
within our domestic copper areas. 

Is our country willing to lose the experienced personnel that 
has taken generations to develop, since the beginning of the 
copper-mining industry in this country from 1845 to date? If 
you permit the copper-mining industry of this country to be 
crushed beneath the juggernaut of personal greed you will find 
this personnel drifting into these new foreign areas to seek a 
livelihood. Many of them—executives, engineers, geologists, 
and skilled miners—have already left our home areas and are 
using their experience and skill in developing competitive for- 
eign copper areas, It would require many years to replace the 
experienced personnel we now possess; this personnel which 
embodies the skill and experience developed during the 80 
years we have been mining copper. It is beyond question the 
most skilled and experienced in the world, and in losing it 
this country would suffer a distinct economice loss, plus the 
additional loss of a high quality of citizenship. 

The continued importation of cheap foreign-labor copper will 
destroy our domestic milling, leaching, and copper-smelting in- 
dustries; great losses will be sustained by the coal, coke, oil, 
transportation, and supply agencies of our country. Likewise, 
many communities will be utterly destroyed and many States 
will suffer large taxation revenue losses in case an unlimited 
supply of cheap forelgn-labor copper is permitted to enter free 
of duty, These controllers of our domestic and the Chilean 
copper production also control the brass, copperplate, and 
copper-wire manufacturing industries of this country. Their 
viewpoint is seemingly that of a manufacturer, a jobber; not 
that of a miner. They are desirous of securing so-called raw 
copper” at minimum prices, knowing that high profits are 
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available through the manufactured copper products their 
plants will produce. They also know that their particular 
manufacturing plants will always have an ample supply of ingot 
copper through their control of huge ore reserves. They will 
exercise great care that an ample tariff schedule be maintained 
as against imported articles manufactured from copper This 
control of ore reserves is undoubtedly the shield behind which 
they will take refuge, emerging therefrom with profits much 
greater than would be possible from mine operations alone 

Does the buyer of a copper boiler in this country, paying 
therefor at the rate of a dollar a pound, begrudge the domestic 
copper miner his wage amounting to a few cents thereof? Will 
the consumer of electric current in this eountry receive the 
benefit of cheap foreign-labor copper that these controllers of 
our domestic copper-fabricating industry will furnish? No; 
these controllers may be expected to secure the maximum pos- 
sible profits out of thelr manufacturing activities. The selling 
price of copper to-day is less than its ayerage sale price for the 
past 30 years. In comparing the price of manufactured copper 
products used by the consumer with the selling price of copper 
you will find the tendency ever to increase and is to-day selling 
higher than its past 30-year average price. Surely Congress 
will not continue to permit the domestic copper miner's livell- 
hood to be subjected to the international commercial ambitions 
of any set of men—not grant them continued power to import 
duty-free copper from their Indian-labor estates of the Andes 
or the downtrodden areas of central Africa.. The domestic con- 
sumer of copper will never receive any proportional benefit 
from this cheap-labor foreign copper; on the other hand, the 
domestic copper miner will be destroyed. Surely our country 
wishes to maintain unimpaired and in continuous operation all 
the developed copper areas within our boundaries and wishes 
to reestablish livable conditions therein. This in turn will 
result in increasing our known copper reserves through in- 
creased incentive to explore adjacent mineralized areas. 

These dual controllers of our domestic and foreign copper 
production have spent tens of millions of dollars the past decade 
in foreign lands to secure control of copper-ore tonnages amidst 
labor and economic conditions to their liking. Yet these same 
interests during the past decade have hardly spent a dollar 
within our country for drilling and exploring the hundreds of 
undeveloped potentially valuable copper-stained outcrops con- 
tained within our 220 well-known 3 copper districts, 
which are located in 19 of our States. Even though they could 
find new ore areas containing average commercially valuable 
copper reserves in this country, the cost of the copper therefrom 
would be much greater than their foreign-owned supply. Hence 
their manufacturing profits would be decreased. Have these 
dual controllers of our copper-mining industry and Chile ever 
evinced an interest in our western civic affairs greater than 
their demand for cheaper wages, lower taxes, and maximum 
possible profits? How many model and independent communi- 
ties have they established, and just how keen has been their 
desire and energy to give employment to the American miner? 
Their history has been one of intense commercialism, to secure 
the maximum possible profit out of the human as well as the 
ore factors involved. 

Is it, therefore, startling, in view of the foregoing phases, 
that the domestic copper miner views with alarm the power 
these dual controllers possess? He knows full well that his 
future can only be made secure by Congress placing an import 
duty on the cheap foreign-labor copper which these controllers 
are pouring into our country in ever-increasing yolume. This 
citizen with the blood of pioneers coursing through his veins 
is ever seeking within our homeland for new copper areas and 
prospecting and mining within those known. This man of 
courage, brawn, optimism, and intelligence who descends into 
dangerous depths to labor and shatter the earth’s crust in 
search of copper, constantly bringing forth the metal that forms 
the millions of circling bands that carry the tidings of human 
activities between individuals, communities, and countries, that 
convey the energy impulses that turn our wheels of commerce 
and converts night into day. Copper, the metal of rare beauty 
and utility, essential in nearly every avenue of human en- 
deavor and industry. Surely this man of our own blood and 
kin who is ever seeking this yaluable metal for us is entitled 
to your most earnest and favorable consideration. Surely you 
will accord him protection, not make an exception of him, not 
permit our domestic copper miner to remain isolated and pil- 
loried midst the ever-swelling volume of menacing economic 
barbs shot out of the Andean heights or the Congo jungles. 

We find the independent and purely domestic producer 
already doing things of necessity so that he can exist. He is 


becoming increasingly unable to pay essential local taxes, the 
result being less efficient local school facilities and minimum 
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cheap and ignorant foreign laborer rather than our own citi- 
Our domestic copper districts are on a 60 per cent pro- 


zens. 
ducing basis and steadily growing worse. Next year it will 


be still worse and grow constantly more so unless an import 


duty on foreign-produced copper is made effective. Everything 


that the domestic producer of copper purchases in the way of 
supplies is bought in our highly protected home market. This 
higher cost for supplies, plus higher labor cost, makes it im- 
possible for him to compete at home or abroad with the low 
supply and cheap labor cost copper from foreign areas. Is 
there any way to equalize this inequality, in view of existing 
governmental policies, other than by placing an import duty on 


foreign-produced copper? 
Commercial efficiency will surely prevail when the shrewd 


and competent dual controllers of our domestic copper-mining 
industry and the Chilean copper reserves reach the rim of their 
anticipated endless long plateaus of maximum manufacturing 
Whereas yesterday they shipped raw copper ore and 
unrefined black copper to our domestic smelters and refineries 
to be converted into electrolytic copper, to-day they are shipping 
yast quantities of electrolytic copper direct from their Chilean 


profits. 


areas; to-morrow they will undoubtedly attempt to utilize the 
cheap labor and cheaper supplies of their Andean estates and 
import their copper in fabricated form. 

In 1917 Chile imported into this country 4,074,784 pounds of 

* refined copper, representing 0.2 per cent of its total copper 
\ importation; and 206,133,975 pounds of copper contained in 
ore, concentrate, matte, and black copper, representing 99.8 
per cent of its total copper importation. In 1923 Chile im- 
ported 118,446,874 pounds of refined copper, representing 44 
per cent of its total copper importation, and 151,144,975 pounds 
of copper contained in ore, concentrates, and black copper, rep- 
resenting 56 per cent of its total copper importation. The 
foregoing shows a 2,200 per cent increase in refined copper 
imports from Chile in the short space of six years. This de- 
notes a lessened employment of citizens in our domestic smelter 
and refining plants, a lessened consumption of domestic fuel 
and power, and in consequence lessened labor employment in 
these industries; also a decrease in domestic tax revenue 
through the refining of this copper in Chile instead of in the 
United States. The foregoing loss to our smelter and refining 
industries will not alone show a future progressive loss in- 
crease, but will undoubtedly continue to develop until the total 
Chilean copper imported will be in electrolytic form. Chile 
will naturally expect that her citizens and industries be given 
\ the maximum possible benefits from her domestic resources, 
just as Canada in restricting her pulpwood exports has founded 
great industries within her areas and increased her manu- 
factured exports of wood pulp, paper, and paper products. 

The foregoing losses to our domestic refining and smelting 
plants and collateral industries further emphasizes the neces- 
sity of protecting our copper-mining industry, In protecting it 
thereby enabling our home areas to supply our home market 
the total domestic copper consumed will be refined within our 
country. This means that the citizens dependent on the con- 
tinued refining of copper within our country will be assured 
of a continued livelihood and that our refineries will be main- 
tained on an efficient maximum production basis. 

Assuming that these dual controllers of our domestic and 
the Chilean copper production assure us in all earnestness that 
they will always furnish the domestic consumer with low- 
price copper products proportional to the low cost of foreign 
copper contained therein, will they be able to fulfill such a 
promise when and if made? The Chilean Government will 
always have the final say as to any and all resources within 
its boundaries. Through the medium of an export tax on cop- 
per it can dictate the commercial value of its copper reserves. 
If this tax is excessive it means the utter destruction of its 
export copper industry. Such an event is not anticipated, 
although it may happen if calloused political factors desire to 
acquire the industry at a cheap price for their State. If 
Chile enacts an export tax, the effect will probably be that 
Chilean copper will be sold at prices to yield the maximum 
export tax, This tax, plus all the other costs, will increase the 
price of copper to be ultimately borne by the consumer. A 
practice similar to the foregoing is effective to-day in the 
rubber, potash, and coffee monopoly industries; hence it is not 
unusual and can not be considered as jeopardizing international 
relations. 

The high-class Chilean has been terméd the “ Yankee of the 
Andes.“ He is an able, courageous, and, above all, an intelli- 
gent commercialist. A comparatively few families control the 
political destinies of Chile, and these same families own vast 
landed estates. They are interested in maintaining taxes on 
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land at a minimum. Governmental expenses must be met, how- 
ever; hence their effort is directed in securing the money there- 
for from sources other than a tax on land. 

From what sources has Chile secured enormous revenues in 
the past? A review of the Chilean nitrate industry is instruc- 
tive. This is a world monopoly controlled by the Chilean Gov- 
ernment. Originally in the hands of optimistic foreign individ- 
uals it has gradually passed into and is now controlled by the 
State. It has paid hundreds of millions of dollars into the 
treasury of the State, and to-day is the great source of reyenue 
the Government of Chile has. With an appetite whetted for 
decades by foreigners’ dollars flowing in from the nitrate- 
industry monopoly, do you believe that the Chileans will hesi- 
tate to secure the maximum return possible out of any other 
monopoly—for instance, the copper monopoly? 

For that matter the exigencies of our Belgian friends in 
political control of the Katanga copper reserves will undoubt- 
edly also find that an export tax on Katanga copper will be a 
lucrative source of income, and will welcome the possibility of 
delivering high-priced copper to us when and if they share in 
this monopoly. 

It may be stated as a fact that the domestic consumer of cop- 
per, when dependent on foreigners for copper, can not accept 
the word or assurance of an individual foreigner, or one of our 
own citizens, as binding on the governments controlling these 
reserves. Individuals or corporations possess no delegated 
powers which governments must respect; hence their promises 
are mere statements and are unenforceable. It is very certain 
that the domestic consumer of copper, when solely dependent on 
foreigners for his supply of copper, will pay whatever is de- 
manded. It also seems certain that the average price will be 
much higher than he would have had to pay for domestic-pro- 
duced copper had our copper-mining industry been permitted to 
survive. Fortunately our domestic copper-mining industry is 
still functioning, and the foregoing assumed situation will never 
confront our domestic consumer if we secure at once an import 
duty on foreign-produced copper, thereby enabling our industry 
to survive and continue to meet all our domestic needs, It 
should always be remembered that our own industries are 
always controllable under the provisions of our laws and their 
increments of profits taxable to aid our civic institutions. Bear- 
ing this in mind, a prosperous domestic copper-mining industry 
can not be other than beneficial in every possible way to our 
citizenship and country. 

There has been a hectic, feverish stock-exchange activity of 
the stocks of the corporations controlling the Chilean and 
Peruvian copper reserves. Their stocks have mounted higher 
and higher while the stocks of our independent and purely 
domestic producer of copper are listless. The speculators are 
anticipating huge profits from these foreign copper areas. Is 
there a better criterion denoting the huge anticipated profits 
from these foreign reserves than this stock-market increase? 
All of this increase is based on the assumption and belief that 
these foreign areas will undersell the domestic producer of 
copper, not only abroad but also in our local market, which 
is greater than all of the rest of the world combined. When 
this competition reaches its apex our domestic copper-mining 
industry will be destroyed. When the speculators’ profit 
reaches a maximum, the loss to our copper-mining industry 
dependents will be complete. It is unbelievable that the citi- 
zenship of this country will stand by and permit the sacrifice 
of the livelihood of some 500,000 citizens directly and indi- 
rectly dependent on the continued mining of copper within our 
home areas, and thereby solidify the speculative profits of 
those agencies who are planning and anticipating the destrue- 
tion of our copper-mining industry. When the true situation 
is known, Congress will accord justice and equity to those 
citizens through the medium of a tariff on import copper, 
thereby saving the domestic copper-mining industry and the 
livelihood, homes, and future of the citizens dependent thereon. 
How is it tenable or fair to deny and except the miner of 
copper production from foreign low-cost copper, when protec- 
tion has been accorded the domestic miner engaged in the lead, 
zinc, iron, and aluminum metal industries? It certainly can 
not be argued that copper is less valuable proportionally in 
every avenue of our industrial life than any of the foregoing 
metals. If our industrial body be skeletonized with steel, its 
helplessness would be manifest without its electrical-nerve 
system composed of copper. Our industrial body requires 
copper in addition to steel and other metals in order to fune- 
tion properly, as much so as the human body requires not alone 
food but moisture and air as well to sustain its activities. 

Our country is very active industrially and economic condi- 
tions as a whole are excellent. The present domestic consump- 
tion of copper per capita is the greatest in our industrial history. 
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Yet our domestic copper-mining industry is in a state of uncer- 
tainty; despondency is the rule, not the exception. The citi- 
zens within the domestic copper areas are surcharged with 
anxiety and fearful of the future. Surely this is a strange 
economic situation. When the domestic consumption of copper 
is at its maximum the copper-mining citizens dependent thereon 
are in the depths of despair. 

The cause underlying it all and directly responsible therefor 
is the tremendous increase in foreign copper production; the 
ability of the foreigner to produce a volume of copper greater 
than our own and at vastly less cost. The buyers of copper 
know this, and during the present transitory stage of cheap 
foreign copper have hammered the price of domestic copper 
below its average 30-year price. These buyers will undoubt- 
edly secure still cheaper copper, possibly down to 10 cents per 
pound, when the ruin of our domestic copper-mining industry 
will be complete. When domestic competition has been elimi- 
nated and domestic mines and plants abandoned, the buyer or 
consumer of copper will have to pay monopolistic prices for it. 

An import duty on copper is the only remedy that will cor- 
rect the present anomalous existing economic situation be- 
setting our copper-mining Industry, and permit the citizens 
thereof to enjoy prosperity proportional to that enjoyed by 
our citizens engaged in the protected lead, zinc, iron, and 
aluminum industries. . 

An argument advanced by those in favor of copper remain- 
ing on the free list is that our future domestic requirements 
of copper demands that we do not interfere with and thereby 
interrupt the efficient development of foreign competitive 
areas. Is this condition peculiar to the domestic copper- 
mining industry alone? Does not an analogous situation exist 
in all the other industries of our country? Following this 
argument to the end means letting down the bars of pro- 
tection and admitting free of duty every product produced or 
manufactured throughout the world. The time, and the only 
time, to permit the unlimited importation of foreign copper 
duty free is when our domestic copper reserves are definitely 
and positively known to be exhausted. Our present known 
reserves will last for decades, and there are a thousand copper- 
stained hills within our home areas still awaiting detailed 
exploration, These will be explored and will surely add vast 
additional copper reserves, as hills in the past have yielded 
to those of the present, if the domestic prospector, miner, and 
producer can be protected against the destructive flood of 
cheap foreign labor copper. 

The only incentive to develop our home copper area rests 
with our own citizens—those dependent thereon. We can 
not expect foreign copper controllers to aid us in exploring 
any new domestic copper areas. The driving, urging desire 
to do so rests with those of our citizens dependent thereon 
and desirous of maintaining home and progeny midst sur- 
roundings dear to their heart, within their homeland and in 
contact with their own citizenship. 

The history of salvaging the low-grade sand and magnetite 
iron ores of Minnesota and the low-grade lead and zine ores 
of our domestic areas afford excellent examples of where a 
dependent citizenship added vast reserves to our domestic 
mineral resources. This was done because the cheaper com- 
petitive foreign metals were excluded under the wise and 
beneficent provisions of our tariff law. 

The consuming citizens of this country do not need, nor would 
they expect to receive any benefit from the small additional 
amount that a satisfied copper miner will receive through the 
continued production of copper within our home areas any more 
than they denied the increment of increase to those of our citi- 
zens engaged without our present protected industries. 

Constant propaganda has been broadcast during the past 
two years to convey the impression that to-morrow conditions 
will be better. Germany or some other European nation will 
soon be able to buy our domestic copper, and so forth. We can 
not now compete in the European markets with the large 
yolume of low-cost foreign-produced copper, and even if we 
could for the moment where is the Andes Copper Co. going to 
sell its 200,000,000 pounds annual output when it adds its quota 
a few months hence to the ever-swelling Chilean copper stream? 
Will it market the output in this country or in Europe? Even 
if Germany increased her per capita consumption by one-half, 
her additional requirements could be more than satisfied by this 
new and latest foreign increment of increased production. If 
the European copper market is so valuable, let the foreign pro- 
ducer of copper sell his product there. The independent and 
purely domestic copper producer is satisfed with selling his 
product in his home areas. He is entitled to his home market 
for his product. Grant him this right as you did citizens en- 
gaged in the protected steel, lead, zinc, and aluminum in- 

ustries. 
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The argument is advanced that our domestie copper mining 
industry does not need an import duty on foreign-produced 
copper, for the reason that our domestic industry must export 
copper in order to mine at a profit. Our domestic copper pro- 
ducer can not compete with the cheap-cost foreign-produced 
copper which has come into the world’s market the past few 
years. Their enormous reserves and cheaper costs of foreign 
copper make it impossible for the domestic producer to retain 
former markets if the foreign producer is in need thereof. The 
result has been a decrease in our exports and a lessening of our 
domestic capacity production. If our domestic producers could 
compete, they certainly would not be selling two-thirds of their 
production, either locally or abroad, very nearly at cost. Good 
business would dictate that they retain this poundage in the 
hope that the future would afford a reasonable profit. How- 
ever, these high-cost domestic producers must retain their per- 
sonnel, keep their mines in repair, and pay taxes. All this over- 
head must be met and they are striving to secure it from ore 
reserves. If they should suspend all mine operations, they 
would endanger their equities. Hence, they are éontinuing op- 
erations hoping that something will transpire to relieve their 
dilemma. Their hope the past four years has been that the 
price of copper would advance to a point where they could 
regain their losses and continue profitable operations. How- 
ever, their hopes have not been realized and they are desper- 
ately striving to hold their equities intact. Their plight is 
growing constantly worse, and the only certain relief for them 
is to secure control of their home market by excluding the low- 
cost foreign-produced copper. 

A review of our copper-export statistics of 1923 with those 
of a few years ago is interesting, and the following detail is 
submitted: 

In 1913 we produced 1, 224,500,000 pounds of copper; our 
domestic consumption was 812,000,000 pounds, or 67 per cent 
thereof. This left 412,000,000 pounds of domestic copper, or 
33 per cent, available for export. 

In 1923 we produced 1,485,000,000 pounds of copper; our 
domestic consumption was 1,300,000,000 pounds, or 98 per cent 
thereof. This left 135,000,000 pounds of domestic copper, or 
7 per cent, available for export. 

An analysis of the foregoing shows that in this 10-year 
period our total production increased 17 per cent; our domestic 
consumption increased 60 per cent; and that our copper exports 
decreased 67 per cent. This analysis denotes that our domestic 
consumption is approaching and nearly equaling our domestic 
production and that our copper exports are decreasing and 
approaching a minimum. The foregoing is somewhat indica- 
tive of the change that has taken place within our copper 
industry the past decade. 

During this decade the enormous areas of South America and 
Africa have been developed, and their rapidly mounting copper 
production has already destroyed our control of the foreign 
copper market. This stream of foreign low-cost copper is in- 
creasing rapidly and will not alone control all the foreign 
markets, but our own as well, unless an import duty on foreign 
copper is made effective. 

An analysis of existing costs denotes that the foreign-pro- 
duced copper can be delivered at New York at 6 cents per 
pound, whereas our domestic cost is about 12 cents per pound. 
This 6 cents profit differential in favor of foreign-produced 
copper plus the enormous foreign reserves indicates positively 
that domestic copper can not compete with the foreign prod- 
uct either at home or abroad. The export statistics quoted 
aforegoing are corroborative of the foregoing statement and 
prove that our days are over as & world’s copper competitor. 

The domestic copper-mining industry must rely on a protected 
home market in disposing of its products, just as the protected 
lead, zine, iron, and aluminum industries must do in disposing 
of their metal product. In so doing our copper-mining in- 
dustry may expect to secure the same degree of wholesome 
prosperity that these industries enjoy. 

Copper is one of the metals of vital necessity in caring for 
our industrial needs. Certainly it will be beneficial to our 
Nation to retain any surplus in excess of our industrial neces- 
sities; once exported it will be lost to us forever. 

In consequence, it may be stated that no commercial necessity 
will exist necessitating our domestic producers to export cop- 
per in order to mine at a profit when an adequate tariff is made 
effective. That adequate profits will be available to those en- 
gaged in the domestic copper-mining industry; also place it 
on a fundamentally solid basis through control of its home 
market; likewise hold in reserve for future national necessities 
our former exports thereof. 

Further discussing the contention that reasonable profits are 
not available to the domestic copper producer through solely 
supplying the copper necessities of our country, a metal indus- 
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example as to probable profits available. It will be remem- 
bered that our country produces about 60 per cent of the steel 
production of the world and about 50 per cent of the world’s 
copper production. The gross value of pig iron produced in 
1923 was more than five times greater than the gross value of 
electrolytic copper produced during that year. Our domestic 
steel industry is not an exporter of steel ingots, is accorded 
rigid tariff protection, and is one of our continuing highly pros- 
perous metal industries. The United States Steel Corporation 
controls about 60 per cent of the iron production of this country 
and is not alone one of the richest and most powerful of our 
domestic corporations but also one of the greatest in the world. 
Its major earnings have been solely secured by supplying a 
portion of the iron necessities of our home areas, said iron 
being mined solely from domestic iron-ore deposits. The Steel 
Corporation is not an exporter of steel ingots. It can not com- 
pete abroad with the cheap-labor iron products from foreign 
areas. Nevertheless, it has enjoyed unexampled prosperity in 
the past and does now secure excellent earnings through solely 
selling its products within our home market. Likewise the 
employees of the Steel Corporation and the domestic communi- 
ties in which it operates have enjoyed and do now enjoy excep- 
tional prosperity. ‘The annual gross earnings of the Steel 
Corporation alone about equals the total gross value of our 
annual domestic copper production. 

If our generous citizenship is willing to reward the Steel 
Corporation for efficient services in the iron industry by ac- 
cording it a sum about equal to the gross yalue of our domes- 
tie copper production, it is reasonable to assume that they will 
grant the copper producer an equivalent proportional reward 
which he will be entitled to for rendering efficient service in 
supplying the vital copper necessities of our country. It is self- 
evident that through securing this proportional reward the do- 
mestic copper producer will enjoy unusual prosperity. When 
the domestic copper producer is prosperous it means a pros- 
perous and contented copper miner and prosperity for all the 
others dependent on the copper-mining industry. 

To digress for a moment, attention will be directed to a 
fundamental difference between the policy of the United States 
Steel Corporation and the crystallizing policy of the incipient 
International Copper Corporation. The financiers who formu- 
lated and made effective the Steel Corporation did this on the 
premise of securing iron for the corporation rolling mills solely 
within our home iron areas. The political, judicial, and there- 
fore the brilliant industrial history of the corporation would 
have been vastly different had it attempted to secure steel in- 
gots for its rolling mills from the cheap labor areas of foreign 
lands. Hence an international copper corporation can find no 
optimistle precedent applicable to their ambitious international 
maximum-profit attempt through securing cheap, foreign-labor 
copper Ingots for their domestic rolling mills upon reviewing the 
industrial history of the Steel Corporation. It can not expect the 
same degree of immunity accorded the Steel Corporation which, 
although unusually prosperous and a virtual monopoly, never- 
theless, has rendered service to our country through securing 
its total iron supply within our home areas and thereby aided 
in developing our domestic iron industry and maintaining do- 
mestie citizenship and communities.- 

Assume that a state of war exists and that we are dependent 
on South America and Africa for our supply of copper. Even 
though the nationals controlling this foreign copper permitted 
exportation thereof, it is probable that the enemy, through sub- 
marines and aerial activity, would prevent delivery of copper 
to our ports. If such a condition confronted us, where could 
we secure an ample supply of copper to care for our war neces- 
sities? We could secure some copper by requisitioning what 
might be termed nonurgent electrical, telephone, and industrial 
poundage. Whatever poundage was so seized would surely 
lower the war efficiency of the foregoing industries. The only 
efficient recourse would be to try and secure sufficient copper 
from our domestic copper areas, cost what it may. In striving 
to do‘this you would have hurriedly to create a personnel in 
lieu of our existing one embodying 80 years of experience. 

You would have to manufacture new hoists, pumps, com- 
pressors, and an infinite detail of mechanical accessories; sink 
shafts, run underground workings, build connecting railroads, 
new milling plants, smelters, and refineries. Years would be 
required to re-create our supposedly destroyed copper industry 
to enable it to meet our war necessities. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars plus years of time would be spent in the foregoing 
effort to rehabilitate our copper industry. Our building of air- 
craft during the World War affords an instructive parallel ex- 
ample, It is undeniable that a continuance of our domestic 
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be of incalculable aid to our national defense If war should ever 
overwhelm us. 

Our domestic copper-mining industry can only be maintained 
on a constant thoroughly maximum efficient national defense 
basis by preventing foreigners importing an unlimited pound- 
age of copper duty free, the continuing effect of same being the 
certain and utter destruction of our domestic copper-mining 
industry. Congress has, through the medium of a protective 
tariff, saved the economic lives of nearly all the industrial 
brotherhood within our Nation. It prevented the economic life 
of our iron miner from being destroyed by the iron machete of 
cheap foreign labor areas. It prevented the economic skull of 
our lead miner from being crushed by lead billets wielded by 
foreign economic foes. Why, then, not accord equivalent jus- 
tice to their brother, the copper miner, and grant him protec- 
tion—save his economic life from the copper arrow of the 
Andes and the copper spear of the Kongo? 

Each economic child of our country is entitled to equivalent 
care, opportunity, and protection. Equal devotion should be be- 
stowed on each unit of our economic progeny. In protecting the 
copper miner you will not alone accord justice and equity but 
likewise comply with the economic law that has made our 
country the mightiest and the most contented industrial Nation 
in the whole recorded cycle of human activities. The miners 
within the copper areas of our country dependent upon the con- 
tinued and uninterrupted mining of copper have wives, chil- 
dren, communities, and States within their keeping. They hava 
ambitions to care for their proportionate burdens of home and 
national welfare—just as desirous of living self-sustaining, 
independent, useful, and patriotic lives as did their eastern for- 
bears or those of their brothers engaged in all the protected 
subdivisions of our industrial activities. 

They plead with you to heed their ery for protection of all 
they hold dear in life. In granting them protection you are 
aiding the progeny of the hardy pioneers who initiated the 
copper industry within our country nearly a century ago midst 
the hardships and dangers of Keweenaw Peninsula. You 
will also save the livelihood and future of the descendants 
of those pioneers who established and maintained the out- 
posts that initlated and developed our western areas. In aid- 
ing these citizens you will also provide for a continuance 
of those agencies that have in the past brought forth into our 
channels of commerce inestimable values of copper and asso- 
ciated metals. Aiding them means an uninterrupted replen- 
ishing of our copper necessitles not alone in time of peace 
but in war as well. In aiding them you will give stimulus 
and aid to create wealth within a thousand of our unex- 
plored hills. The unfolding of treasure therein will afford 
livelihood, fortune, and happiness to hundreds of thousands of 
our citizens of the present and the generations to come. 

The protection so accorded will emphasize the minute care 
you give to every subdivision of our industrial life, that the 
continuing wisdom of enfolding within the mantle of protec- 
tion each and everyone thereof is deemed not only essential 
nationally but likewise is an equable distribution of justice. 
You will in the years to come realize, feel, and cherish a de- 
gree of patriotic happiness most satisfying to mind and heart 
that through according protection to these sons of pioneers 
you retained this citizenship and their progeny within our 
country. You will realize that you followed the path of jus- 
tice and patriotism when you saved the copper-mining indus- 
try within our country and all those communities dependent 
thereon. You will realize that compliance with the ages-old 
saying, Our first duty is to care for our own,” was not only 
a parental legislative duty but likewise yielded undreamed of 
compensation to our Nation for the care and protection so 
bestowed. 

Permit the copper miner to reenergize the dying copper in- 
dustry of his homeland; do not refuse his plea for protection 
and thereby send him forth to foreign areas to seek a liveli- 
hood; do not condemn him and his progeny to labor in strange 
lands with aliens of varying types and intelligence. 

Heed his cry for justice and equity! Grant him this, as 
you have millions of his brothers in all the other avenues that 
traverse our industrial life. 


RECESS 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in obedience to the agreement 
entered into earlier in the session to-day, I move that the 
Senate take a recess, the recess being until 12 o'clock noon 
to-morrow, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 25 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate, pursuant to the previous order, took a 
zoe until to-morrow, Saturday, April 10, 1926, at 12 o'clock 
meridian, 
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Executive nominations received vy the Senate April 9 (legis- 
lative day of April 5), 1926 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Aubrey Boyles, of Alabama, to be United States attorney, 
southern district of Alabama. A reappointment, his term hay- 
ing expired. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS : 

Col. David Lamme Stone, Infantry, with rank from July 
1, 1920. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

Maj. Eugene Reybold, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank 
from July 1, 1920. 

FIELD ARTILLERY 

First. Lieut. Lowell Meeker Riley, Infantry, with rank as 
prescribed in the act of June 30, 1922. 

PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE MAJOR 
Capt. Carl Halla, Finance Department, from April 2, 1926. 
PosT MASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Henry H. Farrar to be postmaster at Blocton, Ala., in place 
of H. II. Farrar. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
15, 1926. 

Frank M. Johnson to be postmaster at Haleyville, Ala., in 
place of F. M. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expires April 
11, 1926. 

George C. Adams to be postmaster at Ragland, Ala., in place 
of G. C. Adams. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 
1926. 

ARKANSAS 

Bevie I. Abbott to be postmaster at Hampton, Ark. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1925. 

Jesse L. Russell to be postmaster at Harrison, Ark., in place 
of J. W. Slover, resigned. 

Henry L. Thompson to be postmaster at Huntsville, Ark., in 
place of J. T. Harper, removed. 

CALIFORNIA 

Samuel N. Frost to be postmaster at Holtville, Calif., In place 
of S. N. Frost. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1926. : 

George M. Eaby to be postmaster at La Habra, Calif., in 
place of G. M. Eaby. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 


ruary 22, 1926. 
CONNECTICUT 


Helen G. Miller to be postmaster at Coscob, Conn., in place 
of Alfred Pultz. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1925. 

HAWAII 

Frank Cox to be postmaster at Waimea, Hawail, in place of 
Frank Cox. Incumbent's commission expires April 10, 1926. 

Elizabeth H. Travis to be postmaster at Waipahu, Hawail, 
in place of E. H. Travis. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 7, 1926. 

ILLINOIS 

Louis E. Ude to be postmaster at Carmi, III., in place of 
L. E. Ude. Incumbent’s commission expires April 13, 1926. 

Fred More to be postmaster at Charleston, III., in place of 
Fred More. Incumbent's commission expires April 13, 1926. 

Pauline E. Carnahan to be postmaster at Hindsboro, III., in 
place of F. S. Cox. Incumbent's commission expired January 
21, 1926. 

Robert A. Blackmon to be postmaster at Lacon, III., in place 
of R. A. Blackmon. Incumbent's commission expires April 13, 
1926. 

George H. Townsend to be postmaster at Onarga, III., in 
place of G. H. Townsend. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 13, 1926. 

Homer F. Kelly to be postmaster at Roseville, III., in place 
of H. F. Kelly. Incumbent's commission expires April 13, 1926. 

Frank E. Walters to be postmaster at Seaton, III., in place of 
Pia Walters. Incumbent’s commission expired March 81, 
1926. 

INDIANA 

Lawrence O'Connor to be postmaster at Troy, Ind., in place 
of Lawrence O'Connor. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 22, 1925. 


IOWA 
John L. Gallagher to be postmaster at Eddyville, Iowa, in 
pa of J. L. Gallagher. 


Incumbent’s commission expires April 
1926. 
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Frederick W. Steele to be postmaster at Walker, Iowa, in 
place of F. W. Steele. Incumbent's commission expires April 
13, 1926. 

KANSAS 

Charles N. Shafer to be postmaster at Fredonia, Kans., in 
place of C. N. Shafer. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
11, 1926. 

KENTUCKY 

James H. Thompson to be postmaster at Ewing, Ky., in 
place of J. H. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 13, 1926. 

Herbert C. Hall to be postmaster at Hardinsburg, Ky., in 
place of H. C. Hall. Incumbent's commission expires April 
16, 1926. 

LOUISIANA 


James R. Coplen to be postmaster at Sulphur, La., in place 
25 . Granger. Incumbent's commission expired February 
Nathan R. Funderburk to be postmaster at Wisner, La., in 
place of N. R. Funderburk. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 2, 1926. 
MAINE 

Earle H. Roberts to be postmaster at Fort Kent, Me., in 
place of E. H. Roberts. Incumbent's commission expires April 
11, 1926. 

Ivory J. Bradbury to be postmaster at Hollis Center, Me., 
in place of I. J. Bradbury. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 11, 1926. 

Thomas H. Phelan to be postmaster at Sabattus, Me., in place 
on W. F. Huen. Incumbent's commission expired October 5, 

MARYLAND 


August W. Clark to be postmaster at Lutherville, Md., in 
place of D. H. Hastings, deceased. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Raymond C. Hazeltine to be postmaster at Chelmsford, Mass., 
in place of R. C. Hazeltine. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 18, 1926. 

James R. Tetler to be postmaster at Lawrence, Mass., in 
place a J. R. Tetler. Incumbent's commission expires April 
14, 1 

Delano E. Chase to be postmaster at Linwood, Mass., in place 
of D. E. Chase. Incumbent’s commission expires April 13, 1926. 

Myron M. White to be postmaster at South Duxbury, Mass., 
in place of M. M. White. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
13, 1926. 

Sara H. Jones to be postmaster at West Barnstable, Mass., 
in place of S. H. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
11, 1926. 

Geerge B. Waterman to be postmaster at Williamstown, 
Mass., in place of G. B. Waterman. Incumbent’s commission 
expires April 13, 1926. 

MICHIGAN 


Henry M. Cosfer to be postmaster at Bear Lake, Mich, in 
place of H. M. Cosier. Incumbent's commission expires April 
14, 1926. 2 

Benjamin F. Scamehorn to be postmaster at Bloomingdale, 
Mich., in place of B. F. Seamehorn, Incumbent’s commission 
expires April 14, 1926. 

Fred W. Cutler to be postmaster at Fairgrove, Mich., in place 
of G. B. McIntyre. Incumbent's commission expired February 
10, 1926. 

Jesse M. Green to be postmaster at Roscommon, Mich., in 
place of J. M. Green. Incumbent's commission expires April 14, 
1926. 

John M. Klipp to be postmaster at Watervilet, Mich., in place 
of J. M. Klipp. Incumbent's commission expires April 14, 1926. 

MINNESOTA 


Ingebright A. Hanson to be postmaster at Frost, Minn., in 
place of I. A. Hanson. Incumbent's commission expires April 
11, 1926. 

Robert L. Bresnan to 
in place of R. L. Bresnan. 
April 11, 1926. 

Merton E. Cain to be postmaster at Carlton, Minn., in place 
of M. E. Gillespie, resigned. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Robert W. Kyzar to be postmaster at Columbia, Miss., in 
place of R. R. Hathorn. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 28, 1926. 

Henry P. Patton to be postmaster at Sardis, Miss., in place 
of H. P. Patton. Incumbent's commission expires April 13, 
1926. 


be postmaster at Madison Lake, Minn., 
Incumbent's commission expires 


1926 


Kathleen J. Martin to be postmaster at Louise, Miss. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1923. 

Taylor E. Dunn to be postmaster at University, Miss. in 
Place of J. W. Bell, jr., removed. 

MISSOURI 

Mayme E. Prather to be postmaster at Advance, Mo., in 
place of M. E. Prather, Incumbent’s commission expires April 
11, 1926. 

Elan J. Nienstedt to be postmaster at Blodget, Mo., in place 
of E. J. Nienstedt. Incumbent's commission expires April 11, 
1926. 

Charles T. Lease to be postmaster at Forest City, Mo., in 
place of C. T. Lease. Incumbent's commission expires April 
11, 1926. 

Robert E. Ward to be postmaster at Liberty, Mo., in place 
of R. E. Ward. Incumbent's commission expires April 11, 
1026, 

Lorenzo T. McKinney to be postmaster at Marceline, Mo., 
in place of L. T. McKinney. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 11, 1926, 

John J. Sleight to be postmaster at Montgomery City, Mo., 
in place of J. J. Sleight. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 13, 1926, 

Lena B. Porter to be postmaster at Novelty, Mo., in place of 
L. B. Porter. Incumbent's commission expires April 11, 1926. 

W. Arthur Smith to be postmaster at Purdin, Mo., in place of 
W. A. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires April 11, 1926. 

MONTANA 


Mary J. Tasa to be postmaster at Flaxville, Mont., in place 
of M. J. Tasa. Incumbent's commission expires April 13, 
1926. 

Leon E. Phillips to be postmaster at Highwood, Mont., in 
place of L. E. Phillips. Incumbent's commission expires April 
13, 1926. 

Rose M. Sargent to be postmaster at Nashua, Mont., in 
Place of R. M. Sargent. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 13, 1926. 

Letta Conser to be postmaster at Pleyna, Mont., in place of 
Letta Conser. Incumbent's commission expires April 13, 1926. 

Marie I. Moler to be postmaster at Reedpoint, Mont., in place 
of M. I. Moler. Iucumbent's commission expires April 13, 1926. 

Blanche E. Breckenridge to be postmaster at Grassrange, 
Mont., in place of G. B. Laird, removed. 

NEBRASKA - 

Fred H. Herrlein to be postmaster at Deshler, Nebr., in 
place of F. H. Herrlein. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 14, 1926. 

Herbert H. Ottens to be postmaster at Dunbar, Nebr., in place 
of F. C. Easley. Incumbent's commission expired January 23, 
1026. 

John T. Bierbower to be postmaster at Giltner, Nebr., in 
place of J. T. Bierbower. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 14, 1926. 

Allen A. Strong to be postmaster at Gordon, Nebr., in place 
of A, A. Strong. Incumbent's commission expires April 14, 
1926. 

Harold Hjelmfelt to be postmaster at Holdrege, Nebr., in 
place of Harold Hjelmfelt. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 14, 1926. 

Henry E. Schemmel to be postmaster at Hooper, Nebr., in 
place of H. E. Schemmel. Iucumbent's commission expired 
February 6, 1926, 

Howard L. Sergeant to be postmaster at Juniata, Nebr., in 
place of H. L. Sergeant. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 23, 1926. 

NEVADA 

George H. Reinmund to be postmaster at Ruth, Nev., in place 
of H. M. Willis, removed. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Archie W. Johnson to be postmaster at Bartlett, N. H., in 
place of C. H. George. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1925. 

NEW YORK 


Henry Leonhardt to be postmaster at Alexandria Bay, N. Ea 
in place of W. H. Marshall. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 16, 1926. 

C. Homer Hook to be postmaster at Greenville, N. v., in place 
of C. H. Hook. Incumbent's commission expires April 13, 1928. 

John B. Read to be postmaster at Poland, N. Y., in place of 
J. B. Read. Incumbent’s commission expires April 13, 1926. 

Earl B. Tempier to be postmaster at Valley Falls, N. V., in 
ee he E. B. Templer. Incumbent's commission expires April 
11, 1926. 
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John W. Chapin to be postmaster at Aurora, N. C., in place of 
are Chapin. Incumbent's commission expired February 10, 

Luadan V. Rhyne to be postmaster at Dallas, N. C., in place 
9 a Hoffman. Incumbent’s commission expired November 

> à 

George T. Whitaker to be postmaster at Franklinton, N. C., in 
place of G. T. Whitaker. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 3, 1926. 

Charles R. Grant to be postmaster at Mebane, N. C., in place 
of C. R. Grant. Incumbent’s commission expires April 11, 1926. 

James L. Sheek to be postmaster at Mocksville, N. C., in place 
of J. L. Sheek. Incumbent's commission expires April 14, 1926. 

William B. Hemphill to be postmaster at Biltmore, N. C., in 
place of L. D. Maney, resigned. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Victorla Quesnel to be postmaster at Bathgate, N. Dak., in 
place of Victoria Quesnel. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 11, 1926. 

James W. Pratten to be postmaster at Milton, N. Dak., in 
place of J. W. Pratten. Incumbent's commission expires April 
11, 1926. 

OHIO 


Faye W. Helmick to be postmaster at Baltimore, Ohio, in 
place of F. W. Helmick. Incumbent's commission expired Octo- 
ber 20, 1925. 

Helen M. Roley to be postmaster at Basil, Ohio, in place of 
11 5 tg Roley. Incumbent’s commission expired February 17, 

Louis A, Conklin to be postmaster at Forest, Ohio, in place 
135 A. Conklin. Incumbent's commission expired March 23, 

Mae E. Douds to be postmaster at Hudson, Ohio, in place of 
E Douds. Incumbent's commission expired December 19, 

De 

John B. Corns to be postmaster at Tronton, Ohio, in place of 
tone Abele. Incumbent’s commission expired November 15, 

Howard C. Moorman to be postmaster at Jamestown, Ohio, 
in place of H. C. Moorman. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 13, 1926. 

Albert E. Gale to be postmaster at Lima, Ohio, in place of 
A. E. Gale, Incumbent’s commission expires April 13, 1926. 

John Q. Sanders to be postmaster at Waynesfield, Ohio, in 
place of J. Q. Sanders. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
11, 1926. 

OKLAHOMA 


George A. Strouse to be postmaster at Billings, Okla., in 
place of G. A. Strouse. Incumbent's commission expired April 
4, 1926. 

Gavin D. Duncan to be postmaster at Boswell, Okla., in 
place of G. D. Duncan. Incumbent's commission expires April 
12, 1926. 

John E. T. Clark to be postmaster at Coalgate, Okla., in 
place of J. E. T. Clark. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 27, 1926. 

Orlo H. Wills to be postmaster at Delaware, Okla., in place 
of O. H. Wills. Incumbent's commission expires Abril 12, 
1926. 

Ida White to be postmaster at Konawa, Okla., in place of 
Ida White. Incumbent’s commission expires April 12, 1926. 

Arthur W. Crawford to be postmaster at Mooreland, Okla., 
in place of A. W. Crawford. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 22, 1925. 

Grace M. Johnson to be postmaster at Mulhall, Okla., in 
place of G. M. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
12, 1926. 

Merrill M. Barbee to be postmaster at Spiro, Okla., in place 
of M. M. Barbee. Incumbent's commission expires April 12, 
1926. 

Eve A. Loyd to be postmaster at Stigler, Okla., in place of 
E. A. Loyd. Incumbent’s commission expires April 12, 1926. 

Albert Ross to be postmaster at Thomas, Okla., in place of 
Albert Ross. Incumbent's commission expires April 12, 1926. 

Harvey G. Brandenburg to be postmaster at Yale, Okla., in 
place of H. G. Brandenburg. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 12, 1926. 

Jeanette E. Perry to be postmaster at Boiey, Okla., in place 
of G. W. J. Perry, removed. 


OREGON 


William S. Bowers to be postmaster at Baker, Oreg., in place 
of W. S. Bowers, Incumbent’s commission expires April 12, 
1926. 
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John W. Aumiller to be postmaster at Eagles Mere, Pa., in 

ce of J. W. Aumiller. Incumbent's commission expired 

arch 31, 1926. 

Howard L. Harbaugh to be postmaster at Fairfield, Pa., in 
place of H. L. Harbaugh. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 13, 1926. 

Katherine A. White to be postmaster at Mildred, Pa., in place 
of K. A. White. Incumbent's commission expired March 7, 1926. 

James W. Hatch to be postmaster at North Girard, Pa., in 
place of J. W. Hatch. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
18, 1926. 

George F. Grill to be postmaster at Pen Mar, Pa., in place 
of G. F. Grill. Incumbent’s commission expired March 27, 
1926. 

Joseph M. Hathaway to be postmaster at Rices Landing, 
Pa., in place of J. M. Hathaway. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired August 24, 1925. 

William E. Vance to be postmaster at Unity, Pa., in place 
of W. E. Vance. Incumbent’s commission expires April 13, 
1926. 

Ruth Roberts to be postmaster at Vintondale, Pa., in place 
of Ruth Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expires April 13, 
1926. 

William Dickinson to be postmaster at Factoryville, Pa., 
in place of C. A. Read, deceased. 

RHODE ISLAND 


Charles F. Holroyd to be postmaster at Thornton, R. I., in 
35 ©. F. Holroyd. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
j SOUTH CAROLINA 
Horace A. White to be postmaster a Simpsonville, S. C., in 
place of L. A. Cox, removed. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Charles H. McCrossen to be postmaster at Ashton, S. Dak., 
in place of C. H. MeCrossen. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 14, 1926. 

Otto W. Muchow to be postmaster at Hartford, 8, Dak., in 
place of O. W. Muchow. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
12, 1926. 

Alice S. Esget to be postmaster at Lily, S. Dak., in place 
of A. S. Esget. Incumbents commission expires April 14, 
1926. 

Ira D. Winter to be postmaster at Wall, S. Dak., in place of 
I. D. Winter. Incumbent's commission expires April 14, 1926. 


TENNESSEE 


Lincoln M. Bromley to be postmaster at Iron City, Tenn., in 
place of L. M. Bromley. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 24, 1926. 

TEXAS 

James T. Shaw, jr. to be postmaster at Anna, Tex., in place 
of J. T. Shaw, jr. Incumbent’s commission expires April 13, 
1926. 

Arthur H. O’Kelley to be postmaster at Atlanta, Tex., in 
place of A. H. O'Kelley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 31, 1926. 

James R. Corbin to be postmaster at Blooming Grove, Tex., 
in place of J. R. Corbin, Incumbent's commission expires 
April 13, 1926. 

Robert S. Brennand to be postmaster at Colorado, Tex., in 
place of R. S. Brennand, Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 18, 1926. 

Jasper M. Brooks to be postmaster at Copperas Cove, Tex., 
in place of J. M. Brooks. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 18, 1926. 

Jasper N. Coffman to be postmaster at Daingerfield, Tex., 
in place of J. N. Coffman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 13, 1926. 

William C. Guest to be postmaster at Dayton, Tex., in place 
of C. S. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired November 
18, 1925. 

Andrew Schmidt to be postmaster at Edna, Tex., in place of 
Andrew Schmidt. Incumbent's commission expires April 13, 
1926. 

Elam O. Wright to be postmaster at Estelline, Tex., in place 
3 7 Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
10, È 

Jesse ©. Miller to be postmaster at Elgin, Tex. in place of 
F. B. Burke, removed. 

James W. Hampton to be postmaster at Handley, Tex., in 
place of G. L. Fitch, resigned. 

Arnold H. Kneese to be postmaster at Fredericksburg, Tex., 
in place of A. H. Kneese. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 13, 1926. 
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Minnie S. Parish to be at Huntsville, Tex., in 

es poe M. S. Parish. Incumbent’s commission expires April 

Joel W. Moore to be postmaster at McDade, Tex., in place of 

J. W. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expires April 18, 1926. 

Louis J. Scholl to be postmaster at Malakoff, Tex., in place 

of L. J. Scholl. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 1926. 
VERMONT 

Burton M. Swett to be postmaster at Hast Hardwick, Vt., 
in place of B. M. Swett. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 8, 1926. 

Berton M. Willey to be postmaster at Greensboro, Vt., in 
8 B. M. Willey. Incumbent's commission expired April 
VIRGINIA 

Anthony Hart to be postmaster at Clifton Station, Va., in 
place of Anthony Hart. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1926. 

George W. Hammontree to be postmaster at Yorktown, Va., 
in place of G. M. Shafer, resigned. 

WASHINGTON 

Arthur H. Eldredge to be postmaster at Colfax, Wash., in 
place of A. H. Eldredge. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 11, 1926. 

Edwin O. Dressel to be postmaster at Metaline Falls, Wash., 
in place of E. O. Dressel. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 18, 1925. 

WISCONSIN 

Elmer Carlson to be postmaster at Brantwood, Wis., in place 
of Elmer Carlson. Incumbent’s commission expired April 7, 
1926. 

Henry C. Scheller to be postmaster at Cecil, Wis., in place 
ef H. C. Scheller. Incumbent's commission expires April 13, 
1926. 

Eugene F. Stoddard to be postmaster at Downing, Wis., in 
place of E. F. Stoddard. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 13, 1926. 

Simon Skroch to be postmaster at Independence, Wis., in 
place of Simon Skroch. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
11, 1926. 

Charles Pearson to be postmaster at La Valle, Wis., in place 
of Charles Pearson. Incumbent's commission expires April 
13, 1926. 

Carrie B. Carter to be postmaster at Lyndon Station, Wis., 
in place of C. B. Carter. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 7, 1926. 

Carlton C. Good to be postmaster at Neshkoro, Wis., in 
place of C. C. Good. Incumbent's commission expired March 
29, 1926. 

Emmet W. Zimmerman to be postmaster at Phelps, Wis., in 
place of E. W. Zimmerman. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 7, 1926. 

Harry Bradley to be postmaster at Taylor, Wis., in place of 
Harry Bradley. Incumbent's commission expires April 13, 
1926, 

Edmund O. Johnson to be postmaster at Warrens, Wis., in 
place of E. O. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expires April 
13, 1926. 

Oscar M. Waterbury to be postmaster at Williams Bay, Wis., 
in place of O. M. Waterbury. Incunibent’s commission ex- 
pired December 22, 1925. 

George E. King to be postmaster at Winneconne, Wis., in 
place of G. E. King. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
13, 1926. 

WYOMING 

Charles A. Ackenhausen to be postmaster at Worland, Wyo., 
in place of C. A. Ackenhausen. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires April 14, 1926. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 9 (legis- 
lative day of April 5), 1926 
Posr MASTERS 
KENTUCKY 
Robert H. Ledford, Paint Lick. 
LOUISIANA 
Esther Boudreaux, Donner. 
Harry J. Monroe, Elton. 
Bernese S. Marquart, Lake Arthur. 
Dennis M. Foster, jr., Lake Charles. 
John C. Yarbrough, Mansfield. 
Goldman L. Lassalle, Opelousas, 
Oliver T. Slater, Sibley. 


\ 


CONGRESSIONAL 


MARYLAND 


Alonzo M. Moore, Cambridge. 
Herbert C. Leighton, Mountain Lake Park. 


1926 


NEW JERSEY 
Joseph H. McLaughlin, Bradley Beach, 
NEW MEXICO 
Effie C. Thatcher, Chama. 
Lucy R. Haynie, Cimarron. 
Fern I. Brooks, Maxwell. 
OKLAHOMA 
Thomas J. MeNeely, Goltry. 
Thomas L. Ogilvie, Forgan. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
John R. Diemer, Catawissa. 
Joseph B. Seifert, Dover. 
George H. Cunningham, Emaus, 
Harvey L. Sterner, Gardners. 
Frank R. Jones, Iselin. 
Harry F. Groff, Seven Valleys. 
WISCONSIN 
Clifford J. Tice, Redgranite. 
Milton R. Stanley, Shawano. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, April 9, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name, Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread and forgive us our tres- 

as we forgive those who trespass against us. And 
lead us not into temptation but deliver us from evil for Thine 
is the kingdom and the power and the glory for ever. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
RADIO SPEECH OF MR. TINCHER 


Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech de- 
livered by the gentleman from Kansas IMr. TTNoHER] over the 
radio a few days ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing 
a speech delivered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TrnonER]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert a speech made over the 
radio by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, TINcHER], which is 
as follows: 


At this stage of the Congress preceding an election, in the past it has 
always been possible to know the issues upon which the campaign for 
the election of a new Congress would be made. I am frank to say to 
you that no such Issues are drawn for the fall campaigns; so of neces- 
sity a Republican speaker to-night must indulge in what under ordinary 
circumstances would be termed bragging or boasting of the things the 
Republican Party has stood for and accomplished. 

True, the elections will be held, but what are the issues? Our 
Democratic friends have two organizations—one the national committee 
and the other the national congressional committee. The head of the 
national congressional committce has said that the issue will be the 
tariff, but it will not. About half of the Democratic Members of Con- 
gress this past winter have declared for a protective tariff. True, our 
friend, Mr. OLDFIELD, the Democratic spokesman for the Democratic 
congressional committee and its chairman, says the tariff should be 
revised downward, but he has furnished no schedule, and every speech 
he has made on this subject has disclosed that there will be no serious 
contention over the tariff in the next campaign. In fact, the only docu- 
ment the Republican Party would need, if the tariff were to be made 
an issue, would be a reprint of Mr. OLDFreto’s predictions at the time 
the present law was enacted. It will be remembered that at that time 
conditiens were not good, Labor was unemployed; industry and com- 
merce were at their lowest ebb. 

The predictions made by Mr. Orr at that time were that, 
instead of 4,000,000 idle men, we would have 8,000,000 if we passed 
the tariff law, that we would destroy commerce, and that the tariff 
law would not raise any revenue, and would not open our milis., On 
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each and every prediction it has been proven that he was wrong; 
so I say that if the tariff were made an issue, Mr. OLDFELD’S, and his 
Democratic colleagues’ predictions at the tinre the law was passed, 
would make our Democratic friends look so ridiculous as compared 
with the facts that the issue would be a joke. 

Clem Shaver has recently spoken. He is the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and, naturally, we would look to him as 
the man that would have the last word in outlining the issues by 
which the “outs” would tackle the “ins” for possession of the reins 
of government in the coming election. He says the issues will be: 
Presidential intimidation and coercion"; second, the record of the 
Department of Justice, with reference to a law suit, to wit: the 
Aluminum Co.; and third, “the wisdom of the Democrats of the Con- 
gress” in forcing sixty millions more of tax-reduction than Mr. 
Coolidge favored. 

These arguments may constitute the issues. However, there is some 
dissension in the Democratic ranks on this subject. The World- 
Herald of Omaha, owned by former Senator Hitchcock, I am informed, 
commenting editorially on March 30, concerning Mr. Shaver's platform, 
as I have just outlined, says: 

Is it merely Mr. Shaver's astute idea that the Democratic Party 
shall pussy foot to a victory, negative and undeserved, on the high 
crimes and misdemeanors of its opponents?” 

Continuing, the World-Herald further says: 

“The Democratic Party used to stand for something. It used to 
have ideas, however wild and woolly. It used to have high courage 
and unselfish devotion. It used to fight to preserve this as a demo- 
cratic Republic and against its conversion into a plutocratie Republic. 
And in those days the Democratic Party, whether adorned with the 
laurels of victory or the willows of defeat, was a positive and whole- 
some Influence in the land. Its members believed in it, were proud 
of it, and exerted themselves to rear their sons in its faith.” 

Concluding, the World-Herald says: 

“We do not find, we are frank and grieved to say, much that is 
reminiscent of that Democratic Party in the campaign suggestions so 
cautiously put forward by Chairman Clem Shaver. And we doubt if 
Grover Cleveland or Wiliam J. Bryan or Woodrow Wilson would have, 
either.” 

Coming, as this does, from perhaps the greatest Democratic news- 
paper of the West, I am sure this radio audience will agree with me 
that there is not at present much more harmony in the Democratic 
Party to-day than there was at the time of the adjournment of the 
convention or unpleasantness in New York in the summer of 1924, 
However, let us see if there is anything to the issues put forth by 
Mr. Shaver, for he is the chosen leader. 

First, presidential intimidation and coercion —a new rôle for 
President Coolidge, so far as the public is concerned. There is just 
about as much danger of the American people convicting Calvin 
Coolidge of being an intimidator and coercer as there is of the Ameri- 
can people convicting him of being a reckless spendthrift, He was 
chosen by the voters as the head of the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment. The people are not going to rise in holy indignation over 
the fact that he may have told some board or commission what he 
thought they ought to do. The people elected Coolidge. He appoints 
the boards and commissions. 

Second, with reference to the aluminum controversy; aluminum 18 
mighty cheap. In fact, you can buy an aluminum pan now about as 
cheap as we used to buy tin before, under a protective system, we 
manufactured it in America. I imagine that Attorney General Sargent 
will take care of the Department of Justice in a way that is satis- 
factory to the people of this country. 

The third “issue” is “the wisdom of the Democrats of the Con- 
gress" in forcing sixty millions more of tax reduction than Mr. Cool- 
idge favored. I would say this would be a fine issue. In the Sixty- 
eighth Congress our Democratic friends caucused and fought the tax 
reduction bill and made it an issue in the fall elections of 1924. We 
who were running on the Republican ticket and who had supported 
the so-called Mellon plan as against the Democratic caucus plan were 
criticized for having voted to reduce the surtaxes to take the tax off 
the rich. Our Democratic friends in that campaign attempted to make 
an economic question a political one. Having falled, they come back 
to the Sixty-ninth Congress and do actually go along on a tax-reduc- 
tion plan, wherein the Congress goes further than the Treasury De- 
partment recommended. We reduced the surtax, instead of to 25 per 
cent to 20 per cent, and other taxes accordingly. Secretary Mellon is 
cautious. He takes no chances on a deficiency, Personally I learned 
in the Sixty-seventh Congress that if he made any mistakes on estl- 
mates, those mistakes would not cause a deficiency. He is trying to 
run the Government in the way that the very best business men run 
their own business. But let us see how they get a political issue out 
of this. Can our Democratic friends say, “ You should give us the Con- 
gress because between the election of 1924 and this election we have 
changed our position so completely that we have gone even beyond 
the recommendations of Secretary Mellon, whom we condemned so 
vigorously in that campaign for recommending the reduction of the 
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surtax to 25 per cent“? Can they be heard to say that “as a premium 
for our inconsistency you must give us the control of the American 
Congress”? 

As against this chaos in the Democratie ranks, the members of the 
Republican Party still believe in it. We are proud of it. We are 
proud of its leaders, proud of its past, and are still ‘rearing our sons 
in its faith. 

The facts are that what the Republican Party was in the begin- 
ning it is to-day, in principle, leadership, and policy. Remember, it 
has never announced a principle for which it does not now stand. It 
bas never declared a policy which it does not to-day support. In the 
beginning the party responded to the inspiring leadership of the man 
of the common people of Illinois, Lincoln. To-day we marshal under 
the safe leadership of a son of a Vermont farmer, who possesses in 
full measure the sturdy virtues which characterized the first Republican 
President. 

In June, 1924, we entered into a written agreement with the people 
in the form of a platform adopted at Cleveland. Very soon the first 
session of Congress convened to carry out that written agreement 
which was ratified at the November, 1924, election by the people, will 
adjourn. We invite an examination of that agreement, and make the 
prophecy that when in the very near future we do adjourn, we will 
at that time have carried out the terms of the agreement. The fruits 
of Republicanism are reflected in the progress, prosperity, and strength 
of the Nation, 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that the committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bill and joint resolutions of the following titles, when 
the Speaker signed the same: 

S. 3108. An act to amend section 2 of the act of June 7, 1924 
(48 Stat. L. p. 653), as amended by the act of March 3, 1925 
(43 Stat. L. p. 1127), entitled “An act to provide for the protec- 
tion of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for 
the extension of national forests, and for other purposes, in 
order to promote the continuous production of timber on lands 
chiefly suitable therefor ”; 

S. J. Res. 78. Joint resolution for the amendment of the plant 
quarantine act of August 20, 1912, to allow the States to 
quarantine against the shipment therein or through of plants, 
plant products, and other articles found to be diseased or 
infested when not covered by a quarantine established by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 37. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate with Territories and other possessions 
of the United States under the provisions of sections 8, 4, and 5 
of the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide for the protec- 
tion of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for 
the extension of national forests, and for other purposes, in 
order to promote the continuous production of timber on lands 
chiefly suitable therefor.” 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 186. An act authorizing the payment of tuition of 
Crow Indian children attending Montana State public schools; 

H. R. 185. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire land and erect a monument on the site of the battle 
with the Sioux Indians in which the commands of Major Reno 
and Major Benteen were engaged; 

H. R. 290. An act to amend section 99 of the act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, and the 
amendment to said act approved July 17, 1916 (39 Stat. L. 
ch. 248) ; 

H. R. 1827. An act for the relief of Frank Rector; 

II. R. 3921. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
enter into an agreement with the Clarendon Community Sewer- 
age Co., granting it a right of way for a trunk-line sewer 
throngh the Fort Myer Military Reservation and across the 
military highways in Arlington County, Va., and to connect 
with the sewer line serving such reservation ; 

H. R. 3953. An act to authorize a departure from the rectan- 
gular system of surveys of homestead claims in Alaska, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 8996. An-act authorizing the Secretary of War to con- 
yey certain portions of the military reservation of Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., to the city of San Antonio, Bexar County, Tex., 
for street purposes; 

H. R. 4884. An act for the relief of Walter L. Watkins, alias 
Harry Austin; 

H. R. 4505. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
permit the delivery of water from the Washington Aqueduct 
pumping station to the Arlington County sanitary district ; 
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H. R. 5010. An act to provide for the payment to the retired 
members of the police and fire departments of the District of 
Columbia the balance of retirement pay past due to them but 
unpaid from January 1, 1911, to July 30, 1915; 

H. R. 5961. An act granting certain public lands to the city 
of Stockton, Calif., for fiood control, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 6117. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the President of the United States to locate, con- 
struct, and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 12, 1914; 

H. R. 6244. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exchange the present Federal building and site in the city 
of Rutland, Vt., for the so-called memorial building and site 
in said city; 

H. R. 6260. An act to convey to the city of Baltimore, Md. 
certain Government property ; 

H. R. 6261. An act to authorize the exportation from the 
State or Territory of timber lawfully cut on any national 
forest or on the public lands in Alaska ; 

H. R. 7086. An act providing for repairs, improvements, and 
new buildings at the Seneca Indian School at Wyandotte, 
Okla. ; 

H. R. 7178. An act authorizing the sale of certain abandoned 
tracts of land and buildings; 

H. R. 7348. An act for the relief of Joseph F. Becker; 

II. R. 7616. An act to amend section 89 of chapter 5 of the 
Judicial Code of the United States; 

H. R. 8129. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to cooperate with the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington in allocation of the waters of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes, and authorizing 
an appropriation therefor ; 

H. R. 8184. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to purchase certain land in California to be added to the Cahu- 
Ula Indian Reservation, and authorizing an appropriation of 
funds therefor ; 

H. R. $455. An act to dedicate as a public thoroughfare a 
narrow strip of land owned by the United States in Bards- 
town, Ky. ; 

PENSIONS 

Mr. FULLER, chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, by direction of that committee, reported bill S. 1609 
(Rept. 797), an act to increase the pensions of those who 
have lost limbs or have been totally disabled in the same, or 
have become totally blind in the military or naval service of the 
United States, which was read a first and second time and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I, with others of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, may 
have until to-morrow night at 12 o’clock to file minority views 
on the river and harbor bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to file minority views on the river and harbor 
bill at any time before to-morrow night at 12 o’clock. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRACY 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on Jefferson and local self- 
government. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, the world is in constant change. 
Men and women change, plant life changes; even the type of 
horses, cattle, and poultry changes. 

This is true of art, of literature, of science, And yet through 
all human, animal, or plant existence there is a sameness—a 
fundamental which does not change. 

Always the unalterable, the big thing, the primary thing, is 
fixed by a rule or conviction which carries it on, with new 
clothes or new words or new forms; but, under many variations, 
it remains the same. 

There are no new forms of government to-day or new theories 
of government. The republic is not new; the monarchy, the 
despotism, the democracy, the oligarchy, even the soylet, had 
all been tried under various names long before Columbus dis- 
covered America, 

It is a fascinating study, the rise and fall of governments, the 
experiments and failures, the rise to points of perfection and 
the fall that comes with decay. 

We will always have those who are leaners, those who want 
something done for them by some one else; who distrust their 
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own strength; who seek guidance from another and are only 
content when they find a strong arm to support them. 

We have those who are restless unless they stand alone 
without aid or support; those who want to carry their own 
full load and maintain their own full share in the affairs of 
men; they want to share in government, to be a part of it, to 
carry their load, and take their share in both work and respon- 
sibility. 

In the history of our country first came men and women of 
the pioneer type, who either sought freedom or brought it 
with them. They came from various nations, had different 
forms of religion, were from various walks of life, and foreign 
custom had produced in them different methods of approaching 
the same object. 

Some were cavaliers, with horse and gun and fine traditions; 
some were debentured servants filling a period of penal servi- 
tude; some came because they could not in their own land 
follow their religious convictions without molestation; some 
came for wealth, some for freedom, some for power. 

And so when they met to write the new American Constitu- 
tion there was conflict of opinion, but necessity forced com- 
promise and final agreement. 

General Washington, who had successfully led their armies, 
was made first President by the united voices of all. Adams 
followed, and then again the thoughts of men divided. 

Parties grew into political organizations with contending 
theories. 

The fundamental things, the foundation theories, at various 
periods were frequently lost in some graye crisis of the day, 
or because of unusual economic conditions, or because of war, 
or the rise, for a period, of an opportunist who set aside the 
fundamental for an achievement of the hour. 

War always forces a concentration of governmental effort, 
a consolidation of power and resources. It has always tem- 
porarily taken from the States certain control, and has placed 
it in the hands of a few. 

After each war these powers have been returned slowly and 
only after pressure, and have never been distributed back 
to the original basis without a struggle. 

Most of the concentration of power originally grew up during 
a war or immediately after a war, when men’s minds were 
diverted from the fundamentals by the emergency of the hour 
and when expediency ruled at the expense of principle. 

But through all the periods of our history there have been 
clear lines of demarcation and in times of peace easily recog- 
nized. 

At the very outset two schools of political thought became 
emphasized respectively under the leadership of two men, and 
throughout our national existence they will always be known 
as the Hamiltonian and Jeffersonian theories of governmental 
administration. i 

These divergent opinions were not originated by these men; 
they were not new inventions. Neither leader discovered a 
new theory; but they became the early outstanding champions 
of two thories which have conflicted in the thoughts and con- 
victions of men since the first records of tribal government. 

The Hamilton theory first appeared in the assertion of the 
inherited right of the chief and was combated by the claim 
of the tribesmen to the right to elect the chief. 

Then came the assertion of the divine right of the king, 
which was combated by the right of suffrage to select the ruler. 

One theory was that the supreme power of government came 
from above; the other that it came from the bottom, from 
the foundation, from the mass, from the people, where supreme 
power was found. 

From these grew the conflict of a central power placed in 
the hands of a few, combated by those who advocated a 
diversified power placed in the hands of the many, and answer- 
ing first to local sentiment and local opinion, and yielding to 
central power only when it clearly became a thing which local 
power could not control. 

We call the two forms to-day “ centralized power“ and “local 
self-government.” 

JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON 

The gripping story of Jefferson and Hamilton is told by our 
great historian, Claude Bowers, in his book, “Jefferson and 
Hamilton.” He has painted the portrait of that day. I wish 
everyone could read his masterful and comprehensive history 
of this period. 

These two men were contrasts in appearance, in philosophy, 
in method, in attainment. 

Hamilton, born in poverty, of obscure parentage, advocated 
an aristocracy. 

Jefferson, born in affluence, of distinguished parentage, fought 
for a democracy. 
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One advocated class and the things he did not possess in 
youth; the other had the very things which Hamilton sought, 
but he opposed the class rule of aristocracy. 

A strange beginning, a sharp contrast in early environment, 
produced exactly divergent results. The poor boy became the 
leader of the movement for aristocracy; the boy of afiluence, 
the leader of the masses. 

They were both great men and each served his country hon- 
estly, industriously, and patriotically. 

Hamilton was concerned with finances; Jefferson with men, 
liberty, and individual independence. 

The Hamiltonians proposed that our President should be 
elected for life; that governors of States should be appointed 
by the President; that Senators should be elected for life. 

Jefferson opposed such theorles because he saw in them the 
dangers of class oppression. 

Both of these great leaders respected property rights, and 
the rights of property were safe in the hands of either. 

Hamilton, born in the West Indies, in youth was denied the 
luxury that comes with wealth, and had early fixed in his 
mind the propriety of rule by the exalted few. He believed in 
the aristocracy of wealth. 

Jefferson, surrounded during his early life by men of sub- 
stance—property owners and men of financial stability—had the 
other viewpoint. To him property and invested capital was 
just as sacred as it was to Hamilton, but he did not put it 
upon a pedestal that obscured his vision of a broader, more 
liberal government; that took into consideration the lives and 
the necessities of the average man. 

Jefferson won each contest from Hamilton. The privileged 
few—the special interests—went down in defeat before the 
Jeffersonian doctrine of equality under the law, special privi- 
lege to none, and equal opportunity for all. 

There came a period when the followers of Hamilton again 
rallied and sought to put special privilege in control of our 
National Government, but from the Middle West arose a new 
national figure. 

He came from the banks of the Mississippi River. Of indom- 
itable will and iron courage, Andrew Jackson again defeated 
the forces of special privilege. It was he who took to the east- 
ern seacoast the political philosophy of the Central West. 

Old Hickory“ dealt mighty blows in his day, each intended 
to help preserve and perpetuate the philosophy of Jefferson— 
that the Government be left in the hands of the people. 

Distracted for a while by the tragedy of the Civil War 
men’s minds were diverted from the fundamental struggle be- 
tween those who believed in the rule of the majority and those 
who believed in the rule of the annointed few, 

After the war special interests fastened upon the people the 
burden of the tariff tax, and it has remained ever since a bur- 
den, beneficial to special manufacturers of the East and com- 
bated since the earliest days of the great Central West. 

Before discussion of the present-day renewal of the strug- 
gles between centralization and decentralization it is well to 
know something of the man Jefferson. 

JEFFERSON 


He was born in Virginia 183 years ago. 
April 13. 

He served the public for 35 years. He was learned in the 
law, as was disclosed by the reform code he prepared for Vir- 
ginia, by his diplomatic correspondence with France, and by his 
dispatches as Secretary of State. 

Tall, of courteous bearing, amiable but persistent, he was a 
practical philosopher, translating his philosophy into law. 

His hobby was agriculture. He introduced rice and cotton, 
and imported the best breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
sWine. He scoured the world in search of cereals and agricul- 
tural products that might be transplanted and utilized in 
America. He studied and experimented with the things that 
grow that his beloved United States might compete in agricul- 
ture with the nations of the earth. 

He kept accurate account of his experiments, not for his 
personal profit, because he gave to all without cost the benefit 
of his experience and advice. 

He it was who visualized the farms and ranches of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley which now feed the Nation. 

As a member of the Virginia State Legislature, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, as ambassador to France, as Secretary of 
State, as President of the United States, he brought to the 
solution of each problem a trained and philosophic mind. 

He resigned from Congress to become a member of the Yir- 
ginia Legislature. 

It has been said that the Code Napoleon was drafted to 
insure order; the code of Thomas Jefferson was drawn not 
only to secure order but to insure liberty. 


His birthday is 
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By legislative enactment he abolished estates held in fee tail. 
Prior to this enactment not an acre or a slave could be alien- 
ated to pay the debt which might hang like a millstone about 
the neck of an incompetent and extravagant proprietor. 

He abolished the law of primogeniture, which devised the 
entire property to the eldest son, leaving the mother and sisters 
dependent upon this son’s bounty, and leaving the younger 
brothers to be pensioners or adventurers. 

He forced the passage of a bill to enable tenants entail to 
convey their lands in fee simple. This was a final and effective 
blow to “land” aristocracy. 

He separated church from State and gaye to America and, 
incidentally, to the world, the new written doctrine of re- 
ligious freedom. 

He proclaimed— 
that all men shall be free to profess, and by argument to maintain, 
their opinions in matters of religion, and that the same shall in no 
wise enlarge or affect their civil capacities. 


To-day, when a man goes in peace to the house of God, or 
stays away or contributes to its support or fails to contribute 
and worships in his own manner and upon the day he chooses 
and under the guidance of men selected by him, he should 
know that the first clear and distinct declaration upon this 
subject was made by Jefferson. 

This principle has been repeated in the constitutions of 
practically all of our 48 States. 

He it was who first saw that a democracy could only survive 
if its people were intelligent, well-informed, and virtuous, and 
that ignorance was not only the greatest foe of virtue but the 
greatest foe of liberty. 

In presenting his bill for the establishment of free educa- 
tional institutions he pointed the way for the great public- 
school system of this country. Love of country and patriotism 
follow education, and these after all create the foundation upon 
which successful government rests. 

In his bill for diffusion of knowledge in 1779 he said: 


It is generally true that people will be happiest where laws are best 
administered, and that laws will be wisely formed and honestly admin- 
istered in proportion as those who form and administer them are wise 
and honest. 

Whence it becomes expedient for promoting public happiness that 
those persons whom nature hath endowed with genius and virtue 
should be rendered by liberal education worthy to receive and able to 
guard the sacred deposit of the rights and liberties of their fellow 
citizens. 

And that they should be called to that charge without regard to 
wealth, birth, or other accidental circumstances. 

But the indigence of the greater number disabling them from so edu- 
cating at their own expense those of their children whom nature hath 
fitly formed and disposed to become useful instruments for the public, 
it is better that such should be sought for and educated at the common 
expense of all than that the happiness of all should be confined to the 
weak or wicked. 


His appeal was irresistible because it reached both the reason 
and conscience of men. His was ever the philosophy of 
freedom. 

He said: 

All men are created equal. 
equal before the courts of men. 


Speech should be free; education free; a free ballot; a free 
press; a free conscience; a free church; and, above all, men 
must be free. a 

He struck down special privilege, tyranny, and despotism 
wherever it appeared. * 

He was the first to advocate modern methods of punishment 
of crime on a sound and humane basis, 

He signed the resolution of the Virginia Legislature trans- 
ferring all the western territory belonging to that State to the 
Government of the United States. 

This northwest territory is now the heart of the Union. 

He was the great American continental expansionist. When 
he became President the western boundary of the United States 
was the Mississippi River. We touched the Gulf of Mexico at 
no point. When he left the Presidency the United States ex- 
tended to the Rockies, the mouth of the Mississippi River was 
ours, Lewis and Clark had penetrated the wilderness to the 
Pacific coast, and Americans were placing their fur posts on the 
Columbia River. : 

As our territory extended it carried with it an expansion of 
the philosophy of Jefferson, and the new States wrote his 
theories into their constitutions. 

His fight for a liberal educational system was undertaken 
by all of these States. His was the inspiration that brought 


Equal in the sight of God, they must be 
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it about. A free popular education, one of the tenets of his 
political creed, found its place in legislative enactment where- 
ever the gospel of the aristocracy of intellect" found its way. 

He demanded freedom for not only the white man but for 
the negro. He wrote a condemnation of slavery in the original 
draft of the Declaration of Independence, which, however, 
was removed before final adoption. 

He prepared an amendment for the emancipation of all 
slaves born in the State of Virginia, which provided for their 
education in farming and mechanical arts and subsequent colo- 
nization in some suitable place where they could be supplied 
with tools and implements of agriculture. 

He deplored the evil effects of slavery on the manners and 
morals of his community. 

He introduced a bill in Congress excluding slavery from the 
whole territory of the United States between the Alleghenies 
and the Mississippi, south as well as north of the Ohio. 

He made the first move to prevent the extension of slavery 
in the territory of the Louisiana Purchase. It was the first 
movement to stop slavery west of the Mississippi. His plan 
for the government of the western territory provided, among 
ig things, that slavery should cease to exist in the year 

The free-schools system now being enjoyed by citizens of 
negro blood will some day, through its enlightening processes, 
cause them to exercise their freedom of political thought by 
voting for men because of their qualifications and by voting 
for parties because of their principles. 

JEVFERSONIAN PHILOSOPHY 

Jefferson condensed his theory of government Into brief 
limit; in fact, it was carried in but several long paragraphs. 
For convenience, I shall state it in shorter sentences: 


Equal and exact justice to all men, of whatever state or persuasion, 
religious or political, 

Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations; entangling 
alliances with none, 

Support of State governments in all their rights as the most com- 
petent administration for our domestic concerns and the bulwark 
against antirepublican tendencies. 

The preservation of the General Government in its whole constitu- 
tional vigor as the sheet anchor to our peace at home and safety 
abroad, 

Absolute acquiescence in the decisions of the majority, the vital 
principle of republics from which there is no appeal but to force, the 
vital principle and immediate parent of despotism. 

A well-disciplined militia our best reliance in peace and for the first 
moments of war till regulars may relieve them. 

The supremacy of the civil over the military authority. 

Economy in the public expense that labor may be lightly burdened. 

The honest payment of our debts and sacred preservation of the 
public faith. 

Encouragement of agriculture and of commerce, its handmaiden. 

The diffusion of information and the arraignment of all abuses- 
at the bar of public reason. $ 

Freedom of religion; freedom of the press; freedom of person under 
the protection of the habeas corpus; and trial by juries impartially y 
selected. 

These principles formed the bright constellation which has gone 
before us and guided our steps through a large revolution and reforma- 
tion. The wisdom of sages and the blood of our heroes have been 
devoted to their attainment. 

They should be the creed of our political faith, the text of civil 
instruction, the touchstone by which to try the services of those we 
trust. 

And should we wander from them in moments of error or alarm, 
let us hasten to retrace our steps and to regain the road which alone 
leads to peace, liberty, and safety. 


This is the political philosophy of the Democratic Party. 

When we wander from this philosophy, seeking false theories 
and new issues, we usually break down some great funda- 
mental and with it hundreds of precedents, usually leading to 
centralization which leads to monarchy. 

Jefferson thoroughly understood the extent and limitations 
of the Federal power. 

He was a strong advocate of the improvements of our rivers 
by the National Government. 

He advocated the expenditure of Federal funds in the build- 
ing of roads, canals, and in the improvement of our rivers. 
These he considered to be within the proper functions of Fed- 
eral authority. On these were carried the mail and they 
brought into contact the citizens of various States. They were 
essentially national enterprises. 

Much of the philosophy of Jefferson may be found in our 
Declaration of Independence. This carried the inspiration of 
a bugle call. It purified the atmosphere. It put an end to 
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hesitation. It is the Bible of American democracy. It pro- 
claimed the inalienable rights of all to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

He was absent in France when the Federal Constitution was 
written, but he approved it; and it is not true that he opposed 
a strong Constitution. 

He was one of those, however, who demanded that it should 
be improved by the addition of the first ten amendments, called 
the American Bill of Rights. 

It was contended by Hamilton that these additions were 
unnecessary. 

The great advocate of centralized power was mistaken, as 
later developments showed. They have, more than any other 
portions of the Constitution, preserved the just rights of prop- 
erty and the sacred rights of liberty. 

It was the political school of Jefferson which demanded that 
they should be placed in the written law. They form part of 
the Jeffersonian philosophy and are an essential part of the 
creed of Democracy: 

(1) Religious liberty. 

(2) Freedom of speech. 

(3) Freedom of the press. 

(4) The right of peaceful assembly. 

(5) The right of petition for redress of grievances. 

(6) The right of State militia to bear arms. 

(7) No soldier shall be quartered in time of peace in a house 
without consent of the owner. 

(8) No unreasonable search and seizure. 

(9) No arrest except upon probable cause, (10) supported by 
oath or affirmation (11) describing the place, (12) and the 
person or things to be seized. 

(13) Capital offenses must be found by a grand-jury indict- 
ment. 

(14) No person shall for the same offense be twice put in 
jeopardy, or (15) compelled to testify against himself, (16) 
nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law. , e 

(17) No private property taken for public use without just 
compensation. 

(18) In criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy a 
speedy (19) and public trial (20) by an impartial jury (21) in 
the district wherein the crime is committed; (22) to be in- 
formed of the nature of the accusation; (23) to be confronted 
by witnesses; (24) to have compulsory service for obtaining 
witnesses (25) and the assistance of counsel for his defense: 
(26) the right of trial by jury where the sum exceeds $20. 

(27) Excessive bail shall not be required (28) nor excessive 
fines imposed (29) nor cruel and unusual punishment inflicted. 

History constantly repeats itself. Fundamentals enter into 
view in different form, led by different men; but the great 
causes are the same, the motives that actuate men are the 
same. 

He fought and protested against the alien and sedition acts 
as violative of the freedom of the press and freedom of speech. 

His Kentucky resolutions were not for disunion but decen- 
tralization. 

His fight against the judiciary in his day was not in oppo- 
sition to its constitutional power but in opposition to tyranny 
and the usurpation of power. 

: He opposed the sedition acts, where, as an author describes 
t— 


Men were indicted, fined, and imprisoned for such criticism of the 
Executive as nowadays would be thought tame and comical; for saying 
that Adams was hardly in the infancy of political blunder or for 
expressing the pious wish, as a New Jersey Democrat did, that the 
wadding of a cannon fired in honor of John Adams might lodge in 
the seat of his breeches, 


In our day, in the year 1926, the advance of the monarchist 
and the encroachment of centralized power is even greater 
than in the day of Jefferson. 

We find, as I stated in a recent speech in Congress, that 
these modern king worshippers, these disciples of monarchy, 
following the old Hamiltonian theory of rule by the few, these 
leaners on government, are proposing national laws, all leading 
toward centralization. 

They want one power to think for them, educate them, pray 
for them, marry them, divorce them, take care of their chil- 
dren, support them in old age, and then bury them. 

They want to standardize men, women, and children, just 
as we standardize our domestic animals and poultry, 

They oppose individual selection and individual initiative 
with “bloc control” and “ bloc dictation.” 

They do not understand local government for local affairs, 
general government for general affairs. 
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When the State treasury is low or the local purse depleted, 
they run to the National Treasury for relief. 

What the State requires they want the Nation to give. 
They have no scruples in asking aid from the taxpayers in 
other States while refusing to support additional tax burdens in 
their own State. They are willing to take, but unwilling to give. 

The Jeffersonian philosophy denied the right of the majority 
to destroy the minority, but these leaners on central power have 
no regard for the rights of the minority. 

They would destroy without consideration the rights of all 
those with whom they are in disagreement. 

The Hamiltonian theory of centralization of power is assum- 
ing its modern phase in the creation of Federal bureaus and 
giving to the chiefs of these bureaus the power to write regu- 
lations, which as a matter of fact become laws. 

Centralization constantly brings into existence new boards 
or bureaus, which are given discretionary power to make their 
own rules and regulations regarding business of all kinds. 

These regulations and rules are not the product of the minds 
of Congress and the President, but are usually written and 
prepared by some department head. 

Centralization is destroying individualism. It is preparing 
the way for a race of weaklings and mollycoddles. It is the 
inevitable result of the Hamiltonian theory. 

The natural growth of the machinery of the Central Goy- 
ernment is enormous. This is true, irrespective of the con- 
stantly developing bureaucratic system. The increasing addi- 
tions to Federal power and to Federal Government machinery 
go on without noise, without publicity; the advance is insidious. 

Jefferson would never admit that national officials were more 
efficient than State offleials or that they were more honest or 
capable, 

We must have more of the Jeffersonian simplicity; more of 
economy in government; less bureaucracy; less duplication of 
State laws by national laws; less of the impertinent interference 
in the privacy of homes and the control of domestic affairs by law. 

The century-old battle still goes on. The form is changed, 
but the issue is the same. 

In true Jeffersonian democracy there Is civilization; there is 
progress; there is liberty; there is the undisputed right to pur- 
sue happiness. 

Forces are at work to change the form of our Government; 
to change its spirit. 

The broad lines of the fight to-day are the same as they 
were in the days of Jefferson, The political issues are the 
same now as they were then. 

The followers of Hamilton and monarchy and the followers 
of Jefferson and democracy will always be pitted against each 
other in the political arena. 

And what does the philosophy of Jefferson give? The fullest 
individual freedom consistent with the requirements of society. 
Equality under the law, and before the law equal and exact 
justice. Special privileges to none; equal opportunity to all. 
Faith in local institutions and government; the integrity of 
the home; local law resting upon local approval for the control 
of the intimate things of life. The undisturbed pursuit of hap- 
piness unless that pursuit interferes with or curtails the happi- 
ness of others. 

The battles between Jefferson and Hamilton were the battles 
of giants. 

The triumph of Jeffersonian principles preserved a Republic 
of equality. 

His Declaration of Independence was an arraignment of 
monarchy and everything pertaining to monarchy. 

His separation of church and State, establishment of schools, 
his statute of religious liberty, abolishment of primogeniture 
and entail were each deadly thrusts at the principle of 
monarchy. 

Just 25 years ago I stood on the front porch of Jefferson's 
home at Monticello. I was surrounded by Jeffersonian pilgrims 
who had traveled 900 miles from Missouri to visit this shrine. 

I made a statement as a young man. I repeat it now with- 
out change as one who has crossed the divide to middle life: 


We would have every citizen to read and understand his immortal 
work, the Declaration of Independence, 

We would have the people know that some of its simple lines contain 
the wisdom of the ages, 

We would have them know that when the spirit which dictated those 
lines, and the spirit which threw off the tyrannical yoke of the Old 
World, is dead, then, too, will die this Republic. 

We would have them view political questions as Thomas Jeffer- 
son did. 

We would have them know that conditions change, but principles 
never change; that the great party of Jefferson is not, nor ever will be, 
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dependent for {ts existence upon a condition, but that the principles 
upon which it rests are like the rocks of this mountain—eternal and 
everlasting. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Tuesday, April 20, after the disposition of formal business, the 
House may resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of conserva- 
tion and reforestation, that matter having been referred to the 
minority and majority leaders who are willing that it should 
be done. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not quite understand the 
request. That was not the request the Chair understood the 
gentleman to make. The gentleman is asking that the House 
shall resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. DAVEY. Well, I am not particular about that. 

The SPERAKER. The Chair will not entertain that request. 

Mr. DAVEY. Then I ask that the House, after the disposi- 
tion of formal matters, consider the question of conservation 
and reforestation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that on Tuesday, April 20, after the disposition of busi- 
ness on the Speaker's table, the House may consider the subject 
of conservation and reforestation. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. It is simply for discussion? 

Mr. DAVEY. Simply for discussion. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman should include in his request 
that it shall not interfere with conference reports. 

Mr. DAVEY. I will include that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is this to be general debate? 

Mr. DAVEY. It is simply a discussion of conservation and 
reforestation. ` 

Mr. RANKIN. For how much time? 

Mr. DAVEY. As long as the House wants to discuss it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. For the whole afternoon? 

Mr. DAVEY. As long as the House wishes to discuss the 
matter. 

Mr. EDWARDS. How is the time to be controlled? 

Mr. DAVEY. I was going to ask that the time be equally 
divided, one half to be controlled by myself and the other by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WOODRUFF]. 

Mr. EDWARDS. But both gentlemen are for reforestation. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Does the gentleman know anybody that 
is opposed to it? 

Mr. RANKIN. If you are going to unload on the Govern- 
ment a lot of cut-over land owned by timber barons on which 
the States will lose the taxes, I shall be glad to control the time 
for opposition. 

Mr. DAVEY. I think there will be no trouble in the gentle- 
man’s getting what time he wants. 

Mr, JONES. I am perfectly willing that discussion shall be 
had, but I do not believe that it should be in the control of any- 
body. Why not have it open without any control? 

Mr. DAVEY. Some one will have to control it. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. It will be necessary for some one to con- 
trol the time. 

Mr. JONES. Is there any particular measure upon which 
this discussion is to be had? 

Mr. DAVEY. It is the general subject of conservation and 
reforestation, and that will be the second day of the week 
which has been proclaimed by the President as forest week. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is there any bill relating to that before 
the House? 

Mr. DAVEY. There is no bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
have no objection to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Davey] or 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr] or any other 
Member asking unanimous consent for time to discuss the 
proposition. 

But it seems to me that it is not necessary to take the whole 
day for that purpose, unless there are other Members who 
desire time If the gentleman will limit his request to a couple 
of hours, or something like that, I shall not object. 

Mr, DAVEY. Can not the time be limited by those who 


desire to talk? 

Mr. RANKIN. I have heard from only two who are clamor- 
ing to talk. 

Mr. DAVEY. The gentleman from Mississippi might like to 
discuss it. 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
Committee on Roads has been undertaking for the past two 
weeks to get time for the consideration of the bill providing 
for national aid to roads, and we have a resolution pending 
before the Committee on Rules now. 
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Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I can inform the gentleman that 
they will have an opportunity to consider the road proposition 
in a few days; probably by the middle of next week. 

Mr. ALMON. I would not want this to interfere with that. 

Mr. SNELL, As I understand it the program now is about 
next Thursday. 

Mr. TILSON. We hope that that bill will be reached by 
next Thursday. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am going to object, unless the 
gentleman from Ohio will limit his request to two hours and a 
half or three hours. 

Mr, DAVEY. I would hate to have the time limited in that 
way. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
object. 

Mr. DAVEY. Nobody knows how many wish to talk yet. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know that the gentleman from Ohio wants 
to talk, but he surely does not want to talk for three hours. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, would the gentleman be willing 
to limit that to three hours? 

Mr. RANKIN. I just explained to the gentleman that I 
would not object if he would limit it to three hours. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I accept that modification. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that on Tuesday, April 20, after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of formal matters on the Speaker's 
desk, and such conference reports as may reach the House, it 
shall be in order to discuss the subject of conservation and 
reforestation for not to exceed three hours. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, the time is to be equally divided? 
bred SPEAKER. The Chair has heard no request to that 

ect: - l. 

Mr. DAVEY. I make that request, that the time be divided 
equally between the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr] 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER. And the gentleman further asks unanimous 
consent that the time for three hours be divided equally be- 
tween the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr] and 
himself. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, it 
seems to me, if this is going to be a general proposition, the 
time should be divided equally between the leader of the 
minority and the leader of the majority instead of two indi- 
vidual Members of the House. This is to be a general field 
day, as I understand it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is conservation week, I understand. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I have no objection to that arrangement. 

Mr. DAVEY. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio further modifies 
his request that the time be equally divided between the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Tison] and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARKETT], 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
know which end I am going to control. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman could take his choice. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am very much of a conserva- 
tionist. 

Mr. TILSON. So am I. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


GARRETT-WADSWORTH CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of the 
Garrett-Wadsworth constitutional amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor on the subject 
of the Garrett-Wadsworth constitutional amendment. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave given to ex- 
tend my remarks on the Garrett-Wadsworth amendment to the 
Constitution (H. J. Res. 15), I desire to reproduce in brief the 
substance of my statement made at a hearing before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on March 1, 1926. 

By request of the organizations at the instance of which 
the hearing was held, I spoke for a few minutes before the 
committee. In doing so I avoided as far as possible repeating 
the arguments against the amendment which I have heretofore 
made in the House, and sought to take up the least possible 
time, as the organizations had been allotted too little time 
in which to present their opposition. 


The gentleman can either do that or I shall 
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I requested the privilege of correcting any errors in the 
transcript of my statement, but through what is said to have 
been an oversight the opportunity was not afforded me. As the 
result, my statement was reported so inaccurately that the 
hearings give little idea of what I said. I have not attempted 
to reproduce the more or less irrelevant and unsympathetic 
interruptions to which I was subjected, as they have been re- 
yised so as to make this quite difficult. 


STATEMENT OF HON, GEORGE HUDDLESTON, A REPRESENTATIVA IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. I have expressed my views on this amendment 
in a speech in the House, a copy of which speech I have recently 
sent to each member of the committee. 

I shall not reiterate anything I said in my speech. I did not attempt 
to cover the fleld, and I think of one or two things in addition. 

The first is that the clause which lies nearest to its heart is the 
clause which permits a change in the Constitution. It is more vital 
and more fundamental than any other provision of the Constitution. 
For, by dealing with that clause, we may fix it so that the Constitu- 
tion is absolutely rigid and may never be amended, or we may fix it 
so that it may be amended lightly and without sufficient thought. In 
other words, through that clause we reach toward every other clause 
in the whole Constitution, and that can not be said about any other 
clause of the Constitution, 

I ean not go into that in detail. I merely want to bring the 
thought that unnecessary meddling with the Constitution becomes a 


more serious offense when we deal with an amendment to this par- 


ticular clause, than if we were undertaking to deal with any other 
section. 

Of course, it 1s foolish to be talking about an amendment to the 
Constitution, unless it is of importance, unless it has a very im- 
portant and substantial effect on the Constitution. Let us, therefore, 
consider just what effect this amendment will have. Now, it can have 
only either one or both of two effects: 

First, to make the Constitution harder to amend and, second, to 
assure that amendments will be adopted more in harmony with the will 
of the people. I think it is possible that both of those purposes have 
something to do with the support which this amendment has. 

Mr. Garrett disclaims any desire to make it more difficult to amend 
the Constitution, and I accept his statement as 100 per cent accurate. 
However, there is no doubt in my mind that much of the support for 
this amendment comes from those who do not want the Constitution 
changed and who fecl that certain changes which have been made 
in it were inadvisably made, I believe that the recoil which has come 
from the adoption of the last four amendments is responsible for fully 
nine-tenths of the sentiment which is supporting this amendment. 

I want to say this, that anyone who is familiar with the history 
of the efforts to amend the Constitution 18, it seems to me, bound to 
conclude that it is not too easy to amend. I do not see any escape 
from the thought that if any change along that line is needed, it is 
to make it easier to amend. When we consider the thousands of 
efforts to amend the Constitution, coming down through the genera- 
tions, so few of which succeeded, it becomes evident at once by this 
that the Constitution is not unduly easy to amend. 

We have had thousands of efforts to amend the Constitution, and 
they have succeeded In only a very few instances, and in those particu- 
lar instances it was under great stress, and in certain instances the 
proposal was supported by an influenced public opinion, such as the 
adoption of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments, 
which could hardly otherwise have been adopted. 

So that I say, first, that the Constitution Is too hard to amend; it 
needs numerous amendments. It would be the height of folly to 
make it more difficult to amend the Constitution. That is my own 
personal reaction to the situation. 

I was dealing with the psychology in this proposal and the support 
which it receives. I think it is due largely to the resentment which has 
srisen in the country over the adoption of certain amendments, and 1 
want to call the attention of the committee to this point, that if those 
amendments were improperly adopted, it is a gross injustice to those 
who object to those amendments to make it more difficult to amend the 
Constitution in the future. Let us be specific and take the prohibition 
amendment, There is a strong body of sentiment that favors the repeal 
of that amendment. It is unjust to that body of sentiment to make it 
harder to withdraw that amendment from the Constitution than it was 
to adopt it. 

The proposed amendment, if adopted, will make it harder to amend 
the Constitution in two ways: First, it will cause delay through the 
requirement that members of the legislatures which ratify must be 
elected after the submission of the amendment. If an amendment 
should be submitted shortly after the election of legislators in those 
States in which they hold office for four years, no action for ratifica- 
tion could be taken until their successors had assembled, which might 
be as long as five or six years, It forces that the action shall be too 
deliberate, 
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Second. It makes amendment more difficult by giving legal effect to 
a rejection which it has not heretofore had. Under the present prac- 
tice a rejection means nothing in particular. It is ratification only 
that counts. A majority of the legislatures may reject, with the effect 
that the amendment remains submitted and in the same situation as 
though no action had been taken by the legislatures. Its situation is 
such that it may be ratified at any subsequent time even by the legis- 
latures which had previously rejected it. The Garrett amendment 
introduces the practice of making rejection effective, which is a new 
departure. Under it, if more than one-fourth of the legislatures reject, 
the amendment is forever killed, and its ratification by all of the 
remaining States and a recantation of the States which rejected it 
can not operate to revive it. 

In short, the amendment delays ratification, though it does not delay 
rejection, It gives an opportunity, by the use even of unfair means, 
to build up a public sentiment against a Proposed amendment or to 
destroy the wholesome sentiment which demanded it. Furthermore, it 
gives a positive power to destroy an amendment to a very small minor- 
ity of the States, 

It Is, of course, unnecessary for me to comment upon an extremely 
unfair aspect of the amendment, which is that it requires that legis- 
latures which ratify must be elected after the amendment is submitted, 
whereas no such condition is attached to legislatures which reject. 
Legislatures that may have been elected prior to the submission of 
the amendment are eligible to reject but can not ratify. In this 
aspect the amendment is wholly one-sided as against ratification, and 
is manifestly unfair, 

The amendment is also unfair in that under certain conditions an 
appeal to a popular vote may be taken from a legislature which ratifies 
an amendment, yet no such appeal is permitted from legislatures 
which reject an amendment. In short, those who fayor the amend- 
ment are manifestly unwilling to give as fair opportunity for ratifica- 
tion as they are for rejection. It is obvious that rejection is what 
they want and not ratification. 

Now, let me proceed to the next thought that Mr. GARRETT expressed 
in his speech in the House—that it will make amendments to the 
Constitution more democratic. That he proposes to do in two ways— 
first, by requiring that one branch of the legislature which ratifies 
shall have been elected after the submission of the amendment, it 
being the thought that the people will have some opportunity to in- 
struct their representatives in the legislature as to whether they 
desire the amendment adopted. The second way in which this is to 
be accomplished is by authorizing the States to hold a referendum in 
the case of ratification. 

I believe in being thoroughgoing, if we are going to be democratic, 
And may I say that I am in hearty accord with anything which is 
going to be really democratic and which would democratize the adop- 
tion of amendments, and I would suggest, if the committee proposes 
to do anything along that line, that it do something that is real and 
substantial If you want to make action upon amendments to the 
Constitution democratic, why do you not eliminate the State legisla- 
tures and require that a referendum be held for ratification or rejec- 
tion, as the case may be, within a certain time after the amendment 
is submitted? If you really want the people to have a voice in the 
adoption of amendments, if that is your sincere and earnest desire, 
having reached the conclusion that it is best for the public welfare for 
us to do that, then let us do the thing in a direct fashion, not by 
gestures, and not by pretense and shams. Let us do it in a real fashion 
by providing that every amendment to thé Constitution shall be sub- 
mitted to a popular referendum at the next Federal election held in 
the State, and the sentiment of the State realized in that fashion. But 
just for the purpose of making a gesture toward democracy, is it pos- 
sible we are going to undertake to deal with this clause so near to the 
heart of the Constitution? 

Mr. MICHENER, Does the gentleman favor such an amendment? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes; I do. I am a real democrat. I believe that 
the Constitution belongs to the people of the United States and that 
they have a right to amend it, under reasonable regulations and pro- 
visions, I am enough of a real, sure-enough, old-fashioned American 
and democrat to belleve it is right to do it that way, and I would 
favor it. It is in line with that I made my speech, to which I 
referred. I introduced an amendment doing that very thing. 

PRODUCTION OF SULPHUR ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table Senate bill 3186, to promote the pro- 
duction of sulphur on the public domain, and consider the same 
at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate bili 3186, 
to promote the production of sulphur on the public domain, and 
consider the same at this time. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, what is the situation in respect 
to the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that there is a 
practically identical bill on the calendar reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands. The Clerk will report the bill. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed, under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, to grant to any qualified applicant a prospecting permit 
which shall give the exclusive right to prospect for sulphur in lands 
belonging to the United States located in the State of Louisiana for 
a period of not exceeding two years: Provided, That the area to be 
included in such a permit shall be not exceeding 640 acres of land in 
reasonably compact form. 

Sec. 2. Upon showing to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Interior that valuable deposits of sulphur have been discovered by 
the permittee within the area covered by his permit, and that the 
land is chiefly valuable therefor, the permittee shall be entitled to 
a lease for any or all of the land embraced in the prospecting permit, 
at a royalty of 5 per cent of the quantity or gross value of the 
output of sulphur at the point of shipment to market, such lease 
to be taken in compact form by legal subdivisions of the public-land 
surveys; or if the land be not surveyed, by survey executed at the 
cost of the permittee In accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That where any person hav- 
ing been granted an oll and gas permit makes a discovery of sulphur 
fn lands covered by sald permit, he shall have the same privilege of 
leasing not to exceed 640 acres of said land under the same terms 
and conditions as are given a sulphur permittee under the proyisions 
of this section. 

Sec. 3. Lands known to contain valuable deposits of sulphur and 
not covered by permits or Jeases shall be held subject to lease by the 
Secretary of the Interior through advertisement, competitive bidding, 
or such other methods as he may by general regulations adopt and 
in such areas as he shall fix, not exceeding 640 acres; all leases to 
be conditioned upon the payment by the lessee of such royalty as 
may be fixed in the lease and the payment in advance of a rental 
of 50 cents per acre per annum, the rental paid for any one year 
to be credited against the royalties accruing for that year. 

Src. 4. Prospecting permits or lenses may be issued in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior under the provisions of this act 
for deposits of sulphur in public lands also containing coal or other 
minerals on condition that such other deposits be reserved to the 
United States for disposal under applicable laws. 

Sec, 5. The general provisions of section 1 and sections 26 to 38, 
inclusive, of the act of February 25, 1920, entitled “An act to pro- 
mote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on 
the public domain,” are made applicable to permits and leases under 
this act, the first and thirty-seventh sections thereof being amended 
to Include deposits of sulphur, and section 27 being amended so as to 
prohibit any person, association, or corporation from taking or hold- 
ing more than three sulphur permits or leases in any one State 
during the life of such permits or leases. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
Mr. TILSON. 

Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. The bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, a similar bill is on the Union 
Calendar, reported unanimously by the Committee on the Public 
Lands. It has the approval of the department, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Public Lands is here. I ask him 
to make a little explanation. 

Mr. SNELL. I understand the gentleman from Louisiana 
asks unanimous consent to call it up now. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I understand the chairman 
wants to offer an amendment to clarify the language. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. The bill is confined to the State of 
Louisiana, but there is some question as to whether or not the 
language in the Senate bill confines it to the State of Louisiana. 
I have an amendment which will do that. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman does not contemplate taking 
much time? 

Mr. LAZARO. No. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire the bill to be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. LAZARO. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sixxorr: Page 3, after Une 20, add a 
new section, to be known as section 6, to read as follows: 


Is the bill on the House Calendar or the Union 
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“That the provisions of this act shall apply only to the State of 
Louisiana.” 


Ar SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the Senate bill was 
passed was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be 
amended. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, House bill 9725 will 
be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
in the consideration of bills brought to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce they may be 
considered immediately after the naval aviation bill now 
pending, under Calendar Wednesday rules, so far as they re- 
late to debate, except that in the case of Senate bill 41 there 
may be three hours’ general debate instead of two hours. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that bills heretofore made in order by the 
House, reported from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, be considered under the Calendar Wednesday 
rules, with the exception of Senate bill 41, on which the gen- 
eral debate shall be limited to three hours instead of two 
hours. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I understand the bills will be considered in the order 
in which they came in the statement of the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. TSO]? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 
piace HUDDLESTON. When is it proposed to take up these 

Is 

Mr. TILSON. Following the conclusion of the naval avia- 
tion bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
session to-morrow? 

Mr. TILSON. Until we see what progress is made with the 
nayal aviation bill to-day I can not make any promises as to 
to-morrow. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Of course, it is not expected that there 
will be any displacement of the regular business on Monday? 

Mr. TILSON. That has already been displaced by the order 
of the House in case these bills are called up. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. May I ask whether it is the intention 
of the gentleman to so operate? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I wanted to get some idea as to when 
we shall get these bills up. I am enlightened now. I under- 
stand the gentleman’s statement is that if the two days al- 
lowed shall include any part of Monday they shall have the 
right of way on that day? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; the right of way on the floor of the 
House. I so understand it. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER. Has the gentleman from Connecticut in mind 
any time when the private bills shall be considered? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. I intend to ask that next Friday, a 
week from to-day, Friday evening, be set apart for the con- 
sideration of bills on the Private Calendar that are not ob- 
jected to. 

Mr. MILLER. When does the gentleman think that will be? 

Mr. TILSON. It is my intention next week, but I will say 
that other gentlemen in the House have as much information 
on that subject as I have. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TILSON]? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on next Thursday, after the reading of the Journal and the dis- 
position of formal matters, ineluding conference reports, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] may have 
leave to address the House for one hour on the subject of the 
general claims bill, which is being considered by the Committee 
on Claims. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that next Thursday, affer the reading of the 
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Journal and the disposition of formal matters, including con- 
ference reports, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDER- 
HILL] may have leave to address the House for one hour on 
the subject of the general claims bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] yesterday was 
~ so kind as to let me have 30 minutes on minor matters, and I 
shall not object to his haying one hour on a very important 
matter like the claims bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALMON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
why not postpone that until Friday? On Thursday we expect 
to get up the roads bill. 

Mr. TILSON. The roads bill will have the right of way 
after the gentleman from Massachusetts has finished. 

Mr. ALMON. All right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AIRCRAFT IN THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 9690. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHL- 
BACH] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 9690, with Mr. Lentsacu in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 9690, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9690) to authorize the construction and procurement 
of aircraft and aircraft equipment in the Navy and Marine Corps and 
to adjust and define the status of the operating personnel in connection 
therewith. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in the consideration of H. R. 9690, the distinguished 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee [Mr. Burirr] and 
the ranking minority member of the committee [Mr. Vinson 
of Georgia] covered the principal questions in the entire Dill. 
There is hardly anything more that can be said in addition to 
the facts that were presented by these two gentlemen. How- 
ever, I might call the attention of the committee, although it is 
a repetition, to the number of planes that will be constructed 
during this five-year period, so that at the end of this period 
there will be 1,000 planes in the service. The addition has been 
made regular each year, so that at the end of this five-year 
period we shall have 1,000 planes, At the present time, or at 
the end of June 30, 1927, we shall have 638 planes. The amount 
that was appropriated for this particular purpose in the last 
appropriation bill was something like $17,000,000. The amount 
to be appropriated for this five-year period would be $85,- 
000,000, so there is no actual increase in the annual appropria- 
tion that would be necessary to carry on our naval program, 
even though this five-year program were not adopted, and there 
are a number of us, perhaps all of us, who think that the five- 
year program is a program of economy rather than a program 
of expense. 

Mr. RAMSEYDR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I want to get this clear before the House. 
Do I understand the gentleman to state that if this bill is en- 
acted into law it will not be an increased burden on the Treas- 
ury over what we are doing now? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is what I mean to state. It will 
not be an increase over the burden we now have relative to the 
building and furnishing of airplanes, although there might be 
a little increase in personnel. 

Mr. RAMSHYER. How much of an increase? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Well, I will say that when we get 1,000 
airplanes it will require more men to manipulate and have 
charge of them than will be required for 600. I am not sure 
whether that would even add an additional expense, because 
it would not add an additional number of men we would have 
to take into the service. It would not increase the total num- 
ber of men in the service. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. What is the gentleman’s best judgment 
and the judgment of the committee as to whether, after you 
get this program started, it will increase the burden on the 
Treasury? 
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Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman permit me to answer 
that? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. We had a ship program which we submitted 
to the House and sent to the President two years ago. It is 
building very slowly and it may not be finished for several 
years. Certainly until that great program of eight ships is 
completed there will be no requests for any additional men. 
We expect this program to be provided for, as we stated yes- 
terday, out of the present personnel of the Navy. We do 
not ask to have the number increased at the Naval Academy 
so we may have more officers. We expect to have the affairs 
of the Navy Department so arranged that we need not ask 
the Government for any more money to support and sustain 
the whole naval service. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will. 

Mr. LAZARO. Could the gentleman tell us what is being 
done to encourage the young men who had experience in flying 
in the World War, and who have gone out of the service, to 
come back into the service if they desire to come back so that 
we will have a personnel made up of experienced men? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Well, I will say to the gentieman that 
I do not know of any particular plan to carry out the idea the 
gentleman has just suggested, but it will increase the number 
of enlisted men to become aviators and pilots and it will give 
them an opportunity if they are qualified, but the matter of 
age might be against them. 

The proposed five-year building program for naval aviation 
marks the transition from the development stage to the pro- 
duction stage in postwar naval aircraft. We remember that 
during the World War the Navy's efforts by joint agreement 
were concentrated on the training of its flyers and the opera- 
tion of coastal patrol-type airplanes; that is, large lying boats, 
against submarines and in conjunction with convoy and patrol 
work. 

As a result of this policy the Navy found itself at the close 
of the war without adequate fieet aviation. There were on 
hand a large number of training planes and large flying boats 
but these were of limited use with the fleet. The postwar 
demobilization deprived the Navy of many of its trained offi- 
cers and enlisted men and it became necessary to build up 
and train new personnel. The aircraft on hand were utilized 
to this end and were adapted to fleet use as far as possible by 
basing them on tenders capable of operating with the fleet. 
At first the converted mine layer Shawmut was used for this 
purpose, but she was later replaced by the Wright, originally 
designed as a kite balloon tender and later modified as a com- 
bined kite balloon and seaplane tender. 

Since 1919 these large flying-boat squadrons have been op- 
erating with the fleet and have performed useful service. 
They ordinarily leave with the fleet for winter exercises in 
Caribbean waters and they have flown back and forth to 
Panama and have operated in the joint exercises in Hawaii. 
The work these planes have done has gone unsung, but they 
have flown to the far corners of the earth over wide stretches 
of rough water. They have cooperated with the fleet in the 
control of gunfire, torpedo recovery, scouting, and bombing for 
the fleet. 

One of the immediate requirements of the fleet was torpedo 
planes, and to this end some of the war-time planes were modi- 
fied and adapted. These torpedo planes were likewise based 
on the Wright, and cruised with the scouting plane squadrons 
to Cuba and return. 

On the basis of this work, new and improved torpedo planes 
were laid out, and this forms a basis of design for the modern 
torpedo planes. In this work, the Navy, in its desire to carry on 
its work economically, developed the three-purpose airplane, a 
combined scouting and torpedo airplane, in which, if bombs 
or torpedoes are not carried, the useful load is made up of 
gasoline, thus increasing the cruising range, Conversely, for 
bombing and torpedo plane work, a smaller amount ef gasoline 
is carried and the military load makes up the useful load. Asa 
result of this intensive development, which required the de- 
velopment of new engines and new accessories, the Navy now 
has ready for production a three-purpose airplane, which, in 
our knowledge, is not excelled. 

As a further method of economy the Navy substituted the 
three-purpose plane for the old patrol planes as they became 
worn out, and operated them as patrol planes, so that they have 
really been used as four-purpose planes. They are particularly 
satisfactory for the reason that they are convertible from land 
to seaplanes and can be used on carriers or from tenders or 
from shore bases or for operation over the sea. 

In the interim, the Navy did not cease its development work 
in the patrol types, the final development being the PN-9's used 
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on the west coast-Hawaiian flight. These airplanes hold the 
world’s endurance and distance seaplane records and are re- 
markable in that the proportion of useful Ioad to full load 
carried by them is not excelled anywhere. This achievement 
was made possible by the development of new lightweight en- 
gines and the incorporation of reduction gears for improved 
efficiency. This, in itself, constitutes a distinct achievement. 
The development has been brought on with a small number of 
airplanes, and this country is now in a position to go into 
production on this type in quantity provided for in every detail. 

With the formation of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics a 
definite policy was outlined by the General Board of the Navy 
and approved by the Secretary of the Navy in 1922. This 
policy called for intensive development of fleet aviation, taking 
first that portion of fleet aviation which may be classified as 
Air Service; that is, airplanes operated from combatant ships 
for the control of gunfire and for short-range scouting. The 
weight and space limitations for aircraft on board men-of-war 
already built made this problem very difficult. It required the 
development of new air-cooled engines in order to eliminate the 
cooling-system weight required for water-cooled engines. This 
work was taken in hand and pushed to the point where the 
Navy is now operating with the fleet a large number of ship- 
board airplanes of the type required. These were brought 
through in the smallest number possible as a development 
proposition. They do not represent what the Navy can do, but 
they represent an achievement which has not been excelled 
abroad. 

These shipboard airplanes are seaplanes, and in order that 
they might be launched from men-of-war the catapult was de- 
veloped. This work was pushed with such energy that many 
of the battleships and all the light cruisers are now completely 
equipped, and they have catapulted their airplanes with com- 
plete success in the different parts.of the world. So perfect 
has the technique become that the fleet is accustomed to launch- 
ing the aircraft from the catapults on signal in salvos, just as 
guns are fired in salvos. The whole deyelopment of the ship- 
board airplane, together with its catapult, is one of outstanding 
merit. New and improved airplanes and catapults have been 
brought through, and the Navy is now ready to go into produc- 
tion on both of these. 

During the war foreign navies had large aircraft carriers 
operating with the fleet. Our agreement to subordinate our 
efforts along these lines to carrying out antisubmarine measures 
delayed the development of carriers for our Navy. At the close 
of the war we had none. The collier Jupiter was converted 
into the experimental carrier Langley, and on board this ship 
all the intricate mechanism that goes with handling aireraft 
from carriers, together with the development of sultable types 
of airplanes for this purpose, was carried out. On the basis of 
the information attained the Lerington and Saratoga have been 
designed. When completed these will be the most complex and 
at the same time the most wonderful machines afloat. They 
are scheduled for completion at the end of this year or at the 
beginning of the next year. The Navy has prosecuted the de- 
velopment of its airplanes for the carriers to the point where it 
is now ready to go into production, and in fact has already 
ordered aircraft for the purpose. When the carriers and their 
airplanes are completed and the squadrons organized we can 
feel sure that our naval air force will not be surpassed in 
quality. 

Under the agreement between the Army and the Navy, as 
laid down by the joint board and approved by the executive 
departments, the Navy is charged with the responsibility of 
operating coastal ceo airplanes from certain shore bases 
and outlying 5 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. WII the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman consider the Les- 
ington and Saratoga the ideal type of carriers and the last 
word in airplane carriers? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I do. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman know that the Les- 
ington and Saratoga are vessels of large tonnage? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The latest development in airplane car- 
riers suggests vessels of less tonnage and greater speed, so 
that in the event of the destruction of any one carrier the 
entire aviation of the fleet is not lost, and I doubt whether 
any other country will follow the United States in adopting 
vessels of such large tonnage and cost as the Lerington and 
Saratoga as airplane carriers. So by the time they are com- 
missioned they will have become obsolete. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I do not. agree with the gentleman. I 
will say, as I said before, that at the present time both of 
these carriers have everything that has been invented for the 
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enlargement, advancement, and performance of airplane car- 
riers. There is no doubt that there may be new plans and 
new ideas, but those new ideas have not been carried out. 
This new plan of a smaller carrier is an idea and it has not 
been given practical demonstration. It might be better and it 
might not, but at the present time these two carriers are the 
latest word in airplane carriers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I anticipate, Mr. Chairman, that I am going 
to be short on time. Would it be in order, in Committee of 
the Whole, to entertain a request from me a little later that 
we may have 10 or 15 minutes additional time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time having been fixed in the 
House, the committee could not vary it at all. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then somebody will have to be robbed of 
time at the end. However, I yield the gentleman five addi- 
tional minutes, 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. In connection with the gentleman's most 
recent statement, in answer to the gentleman from New York, 
it might also be added that these aircraft carriers of ours 
have all of the speed that is anticipated for any aircraft car- 
rier in the world? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But, if the gentleman will permit, they 
have no greater speed than the fastest cruiser. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I think the gentleman will agree that if 
they have a speed that is as great as the fastest cruiser it 
would be ample? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., Oh, no. 

Nr. FROTHINGHAM. Under an agreement with what board 
was that arrangement made? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Under the agreement between the Army 
and the Navy, as laid down by the joint board and approved by 
the executive departments, the Navy is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of operating coastal patrol type airplanes from cer- 
tain shore bases and outlying possessions. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I find from a statement I have here that 
they have failed to arrive at a satisfactory coordination of air- 
craft both at Panama and Hawali. They failed to arrive at any 
satisfactory agreement on any vital point. 

Mr, STEPHENS. Does the gentleman refer to the coastal 
patrol? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I refer to the operation and maintenance 
of aviation installations along the coastal limits of continental 
United States. 

Mr. STEPHENS. There has been an agreement as to coastal 
patrol so that the Navy has charge of the coastal patrol and 
that which goes out over the sea. The Army has the interior. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. That is what I wanted to bring ont. 
Various statements have been made about what these boards 
have settled. I understood the gentleman to say definitely that 
this policy had been established, and I wanted to show that they 
had accomplished something. 

Mr. STEPHENS. From all the information I have and from 
all the information that has come before our committee, I will 
say there is an agreement and has been an agreement between 
the Army and the Navy as laid down by the joint board and 
approved by the executive departments that the Navy is charged 
with the responsibility of operating coastal patrol type airplanes 
from certain shore bases and outlying possessions. 

This is distinctly and unmistakably a naval funetion. It 
requires the operation of aircraft over the sea in eonjunction 
with naval vessels. It is of paramount importance that the 
command of such activities be in the hands of the Navy. The 
Navy is prepared to build the airplanes required for this pur- 
pose, but to date has not done so partly because it was not 
fully prepared to standardize on the types and partly because 
no funds have been available. At present, I am advised there 
is no duplication of effort in coast defense. The Navy is 
charged with responsibility over coast-defense aircraft em- 
ployed for operation over the sea. The Army is charged with 
the local defense of shore bases inyolving operations over the 
land. This is, it seems, a sound adjustment and should be 
allowed to continue. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. May I say to the gentleman I wish it 
were settled, but the information I haye, which is only two 
days old, is quite to the contrary, and I will read it in my 
time. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will say to the gentleman it is settled 
at this particular time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I hope so. 

Mr. STEPHENS. But it might come up again. 
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Since 1922 the Navy has had a complete plan covering the 
kind and number of aircraft required for its peace-time 
strength. It has been anxious to undertake a building pro- 
gram contemplating the construction within a period of five 
years of the total number of airplanes required. It was not 
until recently, however, that it has been in a position to 
standardize upon the airplanes of each type necessary for the 
service. As a result of the intensive development work which 
has been quietly undertaken, it is now in a position to go ahead. 
The Navy has developed the quality of aircraft to the point 
where we are now ready to obtain them in quantity. It has 
expended its funds in the past in the endeavor to maintain 
the quantity at a minimum while improving the quality. The 
wisdom of this policy is apparent when we remember that had 
we purchased large quantities of aircraft which were entirely 
satisfactory for service when ordered they would have been 
worn out or obsolescent by this time. Instead, funds have 
been devoted to development with the result that for the first 
time we are in a position to go ahead with a constructive pro- 
gram looking toward equipping our fleet with the total number 
of aircraft required on a peace-time basis. 

The development period has been a difficult one for the air- 
craft industry. It has required complete readjustment to meet 
the new conditions. It involyed deflation and reduction of 
the total facilities available. During this reconstruction period 
those firms which had the engineering talent and business 
judgment to meet the crisis have survived. Through limited 
production orders the Navy had tided the best part of the in- 
dustry over the crisis. The industry in return has contributed 
its engineering ability to the advance of the art. It is of the 
utmost importance that in purchasing our new aircraft we 
do not go so rapidly that we will have to build up facilities in 
excess of our normal requirements and go through the cycle 
or deflation again. The five-year building program outlined 
will make it possible to stabilize the industry. It is so designed 
that it will not require any expansion of existing facilities, 
but, on the contrary, is designed to meet the existing facilities, 
A continuing program of this kind looking to the purchase of 
the material required at a reasonable rate will maintain the 
existing facilities at a reasonable rate of production and bring 
stability to the situation. It is agreed by all that a well- 
organized and healthful aircraft industry is a primary essen- 
tial to national defense. Such a stable industry is capable of 
tremendous and rapid expansion in time of emergency. It is 
of the yery greatest importance that this industry be stable 
and be reasonably well assured of its future. This five-year 
building program is justified when we remember that in addi- 
tion we will obtain for our money better aircraft than are 
known to exist elsewhere, and equip our Navy with the latest 
and best material. We can visualize what the building pro- 
gram means in national defense, 

The program itself is a very modest one. It calls for the 
construction of only such airplanes as are absolutely necessary 
to the fleet. We are still deficient in our carrier tonnage. The 
program does not call for aircraft for any ships not yet au- 
thorized. It does not even cover some ships already author- 
ized but for which funds are not yet appropriated. It does 
not provide coastal patrol type airplanes normally required 
for the defense of the continental limits of this country. It is, 
however, a constructive, sound, well-developed, continuing pro- 
gram designed to meet the minimum needs of this country for 
adequate fleet aviation. It comes at a time when the Navy is 
fully prepared to standardize on types and go into quantity 
production. It is therefore well timed, not only from the 
viewpoint of economy but also from the viewpoint of the indus- 
try and the service to be supplied. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM]. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I want to state publicly that 
it is my purpose to yield first to the members of the Naval 
Affairs Committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think it is a matter of hearing those 
in opposition 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, they can not take the gen- 
tleman from Texas off his feet in this way. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas IMr. LAN- 
HAM] has the floor. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield so that I may 
submit a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. LANHAM. I am afraid I have not the time. 

Mr. BUTLER. I know I made a mistake, but I wanted to 
muke it plain that I must yield first to those who sit with 
me on the committee. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think it fs 4 question of hearing the 
opposition. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, there has been, as you all 
know, very much discussion in this country in the last year 
or two concerning our air forces, and this agitation has served 
at least the function and purpose of accentuating the im- 
portance of proper defense by air. Those of you with whom 
it has been my pleasure to serve in the House of Representa- 
tives are familiar with the interest which I have manifested 
in the helium project and in its growth and development. 

I am grat -ful that in this five-year program of the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, reflecting as I assume it does the senti- 
ments of those in charge in our Navy Department, the lighter- 
than-air field, though new, has not been overlooked. Unfor- 
tunately, a slege of the flu prevented me from attending the 
hearings on this measure and there expressing my approval 
of this recognition of lighter-than-air flying, and I am grateful 
that I have now been accorded, through the courtesy of my 
colleague from Georgia, an opportunity to say something con- 
cerning it. 

I assume, gentlemen, that this measure is entirely in accord 
and in keeping with the economy program of the administration, 
or it would not now be brought in; at any rate, it presents 
from the attitude of the Navy a comprehensive program for the 
next five years; quite in contrast with the hit-or-miss policy of 
seeking year by year to suit ourselves expediently to any con- 
dition that may arise. This is a definite, concrete program that 
has a definite, distinct aim. 

It has been now less than a year since the disaster to the 
Shenandoah, which filled the whole country with grief. By 
reason of the fact that that great ship, The Daughter of the 
Stars,” met such an ill fate on that last voyage, there arose in 
this country a class of people who decided hastily within their 
own minds that the Government should abolish lighter-than-air 
flying. If we did not pause to reflect, that might seem a rea- 
sonable conclusion. But just a little later we had a submarine 
catastrophe. The loss of life was more than twice as great in 
the submarine disaster as in the accident which befell the ill- 
fated Shenandoah. And yet, we shall continue to build subma- 
rines. Every year in each American city of considerable size 
we have more fatalities from auto traffic than we had in the 
Shenandoah, and yet I think there is no city in the country 
which will discontinue the use of automobiles. Hardly a year 
passes without our headlines proclaiming some dire mine dis- 
aster with great loss of life, which causes us all to mourn, and 
yet I think in spite of these things we will continue the opera- 
tion of our mines. The cowboy does not stop riding because one 
broncho happens to throw him. 

But I do think, gentlemen, that perhaps we have not paused 
fittingly to pay our tribute of respect to the memory of Com- 
mander Zachary Lansdowne and his brave comrades who per- 
ished with him. [Applause.] It was my pleasure to know 
him, and to know also the second officer in command, Capt. 
Lewis Hancock, of my own good State, and I want to say a 
word or two at this time as a tribute to the memory of those 
heroic souls who passed with their ship. 

It is not for this generation to give to these honored dead 
their full meed of praise. The work of the pioneer toward the 
world's welfare and advancement can be estimated and deter- 
mined only after the lapse of time has shown the priceless 
value of that work. We give to-day to the sturdy fathers 
who blazed the trail for American civilization a praise more 
just and adequate than it was possible for their contemporaries 
to accord them. 

Lighter-than-air flying is a new and developing industry, 
even in this country of ours, which is a favored nation because 
it has a practical monopoly of the known sources of helium 
supply. And it may be said that our lamented dead of this 
disaster were as truly American pioneers as were the men who 
felled the forests and built their rude cabins in the hazardous 
struggles of the early days. As pioneers in their important 
field, Commander Lansdowne and his comrades have but 
planted the seed; generations yet unborn will reap the harvest. 
And when for commercial transportation in times of peace and 
for defense and ‘offense in times of war the multitudes shall 
know and recognize the great possible utility of the helium- 
filled dirigible, then, and not until then, may the people appre- 
ciate and properly respect the brave men who perished on that 
ill-fated craft. To that day of the consummation of their 
hopes and ours we look forward with confidence. They were 
sky pilots of a new school, pointing out to us a new duty and 
a new glory. Our best tribute to their memory is to take up the 
task where they left off and carry on to successful and trium- 
phant completion. In this field America may be preeminent, 
and to-day the call comes to us from the graye to make it so. 
Let us not prove recreant to the trust. [Applause.] 
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I am glad to report that In my home city, Fort Worth, where 
one of the few mooring masts of this country stands, the city 
where the only real helium-production plant in the world exists, 
and to which the Shenandoah came on more than one occasion 
as a visitor, our Armistice Day celebration on the 11th of 
November last was in honor of the dead of the Shenandoah. 
[Applause.] We had as our distinguished guest on that occa- 
sion Commander Rosendahl, also a Texan, who has been as- 
signed to command the Los Angcles. I am glad to say that 
through the patriotic spirit of the boys who fought in the great 
struggle across the sea, who realized the importance in war- 
fare as well as in peace of lighter-than-air craft, we have 
placed at that mooring mast a bronze tablet bearing the name 
of each of the crew who perished on that fateful day. [Ap- 

lause.] 

ý The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. LANHAM. I wish I had time, gentlemen, to recite 
briefly the history of this wonderful helium project. This 
country, as you know, has a practical monopoly of all known 
sources of supply of this element, most valuable both in peace 
and in war, 

Perhaps it finds its useful field especially with reference 
to the Navy, and it may be said in this regard that if it had 
not been for helium it is likely that everyone aboard the 
Shenandoah would have gone to his death at the time of that 
accident, Let me bring it to your attention that the loss of 
most of those who perished was caused by the control car 
coming loose from the bag which held the gas, and when the 
ship broke in three pieces the helium held these parts aloft 
and brought their occupants safely to the ground, while those 
who were in the car that was severed from the envelope were 
sent hurtling to their death. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LANHAM. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. What is the difference in the eost of helium 
now and when it was first discovered? 

Mr. LANHAM. Up to 1917, the time of our entrance into the 
World War, the minimum price for the extraction of one 
single cubic foot of hellum was $1,500. We are now getting 
it for about 3 cents, Think of the progress! Why should we 
stand back in America, with this wonderful opportunity which 
no other nation has, and refuse to bulld these two great dirigi- 
bles when England, with practically no helium, is now engaged 
in the construction of two? 

I should like to read in this connection a clipping taken a 
short time ago from the Washington Post in order to show you 
how the importance of helium is recognized by those who have 
it in seant volume, if at all. This is from the Washington Post 
of December 6 last: 

BIG HELIUM SOURCE BOUGHT BY CANADA—WELLS NEAR TORONTO TURNED 
OVER TO UNIVERSITY FOR RESEARCH WORK 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO, December 5.—Premier Ferguson, of Ontario, made 
official announcement to-day that a deposit of hellum had been dis- 
covered at Inglewood, in Peel County, about 40 miles northwest of 
Toronto. Three wells there have been purchased by the Government, 
which has for some time been extracting gas from them In cooperation 
with the University of Toronto. 

“The Province has taken over the heltum rights at Inglewood,” said 
Premier Ferguson, and I am informed that they have the highest con- 
tent of this gas of any in the British Empire. The wells have been 
turned over to the University of Toronto for research work.” 

The premier said strict secrecy had been maintained because of the 
“tremendous Importance of the find.” 


And yet, gentlemen, the helium which has been found in 
Canada—and a little in Italy and some in Czechoslovakia—is 
of little consequence in yolume compared with that which we 
have discovered in this country. We have practically a mo- 
nopoly of the known sources of supply. 

Now, what are the functions of the helium-filled dirigible 
with reference to the Navy, and what are its advantages in 
addition to its safety? It is necessary at sea, for the purpose 
of reconnaissance and scouting, to have some agent that will 
have a long radius of operation. An airplane can not go 
very far over the water without returning to its base for fuel, 
but a dirigible, which stays above the ground by reason of the 
fact that the gas which keeps it aloft is lighter than air, has a 
long cruising radius. The cruising radius of the Shenandoah 


was almost 4,000 miles. That would have been almost enough 
in the contemplated polar flight to have taken it from Spitz- 
bergen across the North Pole to Nome and back to Spitzbergen 
without refueling. By reason of the lessons we have learned, 
we now know that it is possible to increase the radius while 
increasing also the efficiency of the ship. 


[Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Covrxl. 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
in the presentation of the five-year program as recommended 
by the Committee on Naval Affairs the opportunity has been 
asked to present the program in so far as it applies to lighter- 
than-air or airships and their use. 

On page 589 of the hearings I get in his quiet, modest, but 
fearless way, from Lientenant Commander Rosendahl, the 
senior of the 29 survivors of the Shenandoah, a text that is at 
once an inspiration and a guide. He says: 


The survivors of the Shenandoah have suffered no weakening of our 
enthusiasm for rigid airships, nor have we lost any of our confidence 
in them. 


Here I find the true American spirit, the dauntless spirit of 
1776 and 1812 alive in the land, a spirit worthy of the finest 
traditions of a great land whose white sails have dotted the 
seven seas and whose silyered airships in your time and mine 
may cruise the seven heayens of the air. 

A fine type of a gentleman, unafrald, was Rosendahl, and 
he and his like—Steele, of the Los Angeles, and Moffett, their 
chief—were enthusiastic for airships because of what they 
knew of their usefulness in national defense. 

Many of us on the Atlantic seaboard can remember back to 
those days of the roaring nineties, when cruisers had to be 
assigned to patrol the New England and Jersey coast because 
fear of Cervera's squadron was causing a falling off in sea- 
shore-resort business. Few of us realize that when history 
repeats itself once more a fleet of airships with 3,000 miles 
cruising radius will probably establish contact with an enemy 
fleet 2,000 miles or more from shore and report their disposi- 
tion and numbers by wireless to our maln defensive fleet. 

For a fleet to be able to choose its time and scene of action 
is, if not half the battle, at least a large part of the battle. 
Strategic scouting well ahead of the location of a defensive 
fleet is an immense advantage, and one airship for this purpose 
is as effective as three fast crulsers on account of wider vision. 
It is for this purpose the airship, as we now know it, would 
principally be used, though Commander Fulton in his testi- 
mony has stated that he believes the command and tactical 
control of the fleet in the presence of an enemy and during 
battle may shortly be exercised by an admiral from a rigid 
airship as flagship. : 

Admiral Jones, president of the General Board of the Navy, 
testified, and I think most intelligently, that in his opinion it 
was not wise to discontinue any part of the proven adjuncts 
of the fleet in order to continue the development of the rigid 
airship, whose use and possibilities had been neither proven 
nor disproven. 

I have been privileged to be present at several great begin- 
nings and can cite for the House that it is but 25 years since, 
as a student at the Naval War College in Newport in the sum- 
mer of 1900, one of the conventions agreed upon was that 
wireless telegraphy should be assumed to be good for 30 miles, 
because while the newly discovered method of transmission of 
electrical impulse was then but a laboratory experiment it was 
thought that before any war came it would be developed to 
be good for 30 miles. Two years later Navy testing proved 
the best equipment available was good for 110 miles, and with 
continued experimentation in the Navy planes can both send 
and receive continuous messages, the former within 30 miles 
and the latter within a fairly unlimited distance. This new 
science has been encouraged and aided at all points in its 
development, and the Navy has talked from an airplane to a sub- 
marine and return, 

If I read history rightly, the development will be just as 
rapid in the air as “on the air,” provided the Navy is allowed 
to proceed. By the time the hour of need arrives the now dis- . 
tant strategic points in the Pacific or Atlantic can all be 
watched by rigid airships on their station—a far-flung line of 
scouts under control of the very voice of the commander in 
chief, 

The fact, as it was in the radio, is proven; the engineering 
principles are proven; and, more than any other nation, we 
have the elements—material and personal—known and proven. 
By the faith and courage in the eyes of Rosendahl, Fulton and 
Steele, Weyerbacher and Rogers give them the word to go 
ahead, then— 

Instant to foreshadowed need, 
The eternal balance swings, 

That winged men the fates may breed 
So soon as fate hath wings. 


Two airships are proposed, both to use helium, and following 
the general lines of the Shenandoah, as later improved in the 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 
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Los Angeles. The design will include a built-in control car 
instead of a suspended one; a heavy armament of guns; and a 
method of launching and hooking on of planes that is well 
developed. 

Ships 780 feet long, with a diameter of 125 feet, and 6,000,000 
cubic feet capacity, will carry a military load of 60 long tons 
for 7,000 miles at 50 knots speed or 4,600 miles at 70 knots. 

The helium contained in the inner fabric cells is noninflam- 
mable. This fabric can be readily patched in the air. Be- 
tween this inner fabric and the outer are the duralumin struc- 
tural members or girders. The helium lifts only 92 per cent 
of what hydrogen lifts, but the duralumin has nearly the 
strength of steel with but one-third of its weight. 

This development of the rigid airship is at about the point 
comparable with the airplane at the start of the war in Europe; 
a very little in advance of the old wireless telegraphy days in 
radio. There are at least three reasons why the Navy should 
go ahead: 

First. Because we have, as a nation, at our disposal more 
information concerning them and the only trained personnel 
in being and the only supply of helium, the noninflammable gas. 

Second. Because of their immense usefulness should we ever 
be forced to defend our coast; immense use to the Navy, the 
first line of defense, for the outposts of that line. The plane 
is as yet the scout for use within the theater of action close to 
the fleet, the tactical scout, but the airship is the strategic 
scout, out 3,000 miles and back; the eyes, magnified 1,000 
times. This arm of the service has, by mutual consent, been 
assigned to and accepted by the Navy, because all have recog- 
nized that it is adapted to meet certain of the Navy's needs but 
none of the Army’s. 

Third. Because of the probable commercial development along 
parallel Hnes in quick passenger and express transportation. 
One hears talk of New York to Chicago between twilight and 
dawn in the comfortable express sleepers of the “Air Transport 
(Ltd.),” because the congestion of traffic is already there, but 
1 venture to predict that Panama to New York may come 
first if the Navy continues development, You may question 
whether the traffic is there, and I will answer that. At another 
great beginning I was an interested onlooker, and that was 
when the Republic of Panama was born and the canal became 
a possibility. In that day many people said, “ Why, there is 
no demand for a canal through the Isthmus and but few ships 
touching there.” Who could foresee the procession of shipping 
through that canal within the first and second decade after its 
completion? 

Provide an airship on a two-day schedule from Panama to 
New York, and how many seasick travelers from Australia and 
the west coast will take that short cut to New York to make a 
steamer a week earlier, perhaps, to London or Paris? The 
travel that is there now is but a tenth of that which is to come 
in the near future. Travel facilities induce travel, just as 
business begets business, and there are many more horseshoes 
worn out in this country than in the days when there were but 
two ways of travel—afoot and horseback. 

Those of you who were listening in on the radio some 18 
months ago and heard Graham McNamee, with the War In- 
dustries Board, on the Los Angeles render his description of 
Pennsylvania's wooded hills and fertile valleys, as the vessel 
circled over the east Atlantic States, will accept without ques- 
tion not the possibilities of the future but the accomplishments 
of the present. Airships hovering in place over the passes of 
the north Pacific can now report to Pearl Harbor, 2,000 miles 
away, with a running comment on events. 

A word in conclusion advanced for the maintenance of an 
air force as an integral part of the Navy. So far as we can 
see at present the prime function of the Navy Air Service is as 
the well-trained coordinated eyes of the fleet. When pas- 
sengers and cargo are carried in the air to the exclusion of the 
surface craft we may come to air battleships, transports, and 
so forth, but for even the farseeing the main reliance is yet on 
the battle fleet, whose very continued existence can keep the 
commerce moving in necessary volume. To-day the eyes are 
a well-coordinated part of the defensive body; to separate or 
combine them with the Army would be equivalent to bandaging 
the eyes of your champion against a seeing adversary in the 
prize ring and then telling him how to parry the other boxer’s 
attack, talking from the ringside. In ancient mythology this 
was suggested, and you remember how the three gray women 
combined all their eyes in one to increase the power of that one 
and how easy it was for a “slick” young Perseus to grab that 
eye while it was being “bossed” by all three but possessed by 


none. 
By illogical consolidation we lose coordination! [Applause.] 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yleld 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, McOLINTIC]. 
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Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the House of Representatives is to-day considering the 
first bill. for the Navy in either branch of Congress which 
deals wholly with the subject of lighter and heavier than air 
craft. In order that the Rxconn may show the progress that 
has been made on this subject within the last few years I desire 
to say that on February 10, 1921, the late Frederick Hicks, then 
a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs, in a speech on 
this floor recommended that Congress appropriate $5,000,000 
for aircraft instead of $500,000. On that day I rose and inter- 
rupted Mr. Hicks and asked him if it would not be possible to 
get some kind of demonstration to determine whether or not a 
ship could be sunk when struck by a bomb dropped from the 
air. I think that is the first mention that was ever printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor which relates to this subject. 

To-day we are considering a piece of legislation which, if 
enacted into law, will appropriate more than $100,000,000 for 
lighter and heavier than air machines. It is the beginning of 
a policy which, in my opinion, will gradually cause the people 
of the United States to recognize that aircraft is our first line 
of defense both in the Army and the Navy. 
sala? WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

el 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I am quite sure the gentleman would 
consider that if we have a program of this kind for the Navy 
there is certainly every bit as great reason why we should 
have a similar one for the Army. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. If this is the policy to be adopted by the 
United States Congress it would not be right to discriminate 
against one branch of our national defense in favor of an- 
other. There are a great many who believe that we should 
have an unified air service. There are others who are in 
favor of a separate corps. In fact, I would be in favor of a 
separate corps in the Navy. Why? Because in 10 years from 
now aircraft will be ten times more important in the Navy 
than any other bureau. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I am quite sure the gentleman means 
there should be a coordinated program of construction for 
each service, so that there will be a proper development of 
our defense in each branch of the service. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. And at the same time do away with a 
lot of duplication. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman has stated that more 
than $100,000,000 is carried in this bill. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Watnweicut] is a distinguished member of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and he talks of his bill 
coming in; but there is no provision made in either bill for 
coordination or to overcome the overlapping and duplication 
going on to-day. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I would be in favor, if it could be worked 
out, of some kind of a plan that would prevent the kind of 
duplication that causes us to waste a lot of money; but a 
majority of the members of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
have decided on this plan, and, therefore, I am going to sup- 
port the legislation. The first portion of this bill deals with, 
the subject of heayier-than-air ships. The original bill, as 
printed, called only for an appropriation of $5,000,000 for the 
construction of ships of this kind. The committee, after lis- 
tening to expert testimony, decided it would be wise to author- 
ize the construction of two large dirigibles, and for that rea- 
son the bill was amended in such a way as to bring this subject 
to the attention of the House in its present form. I have 
been interested in the subject of heavier-than-air craft for quite 
a while. I believe it was some time last January that I made 
a speech on the floor in which I called attention to the fact 
that, in my opinion, the time was not far off when we would 
build dirigibles sufficiently large to carry airplanes and, in 
addition, other kinds of military loads. 

I recommended that this subject be given the proper atten- 
tion so that we could have dirigibles sufficiently large to bring 
this about. I shall print in the Recorp a short paragraph from 
that speech on that day: 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe that far more efficiency can be secured 
for the Navy if we will appropriate sufficient money to construct air- 
plane carriers to navigate the air, for it has already been demonstrated 
that planes can be launched and reattach themselves to ships of this 
type. Therefore, I believe it will be only a few years until we shall 
eonstruct great dirigibles sufficiently large to carry just as many planes 
as these airplane carriers will take care of when completed. 


On February 1, 1921, the Washington Post printed an edi- 


torial calling attention to what could be expecied if the large, 
heavier-than-air ships were constructed and used as airplane 
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carriers, and this article was inserted in the Reconp by me in 
a speech under date of February 3, 1925. There are some who 
take the position that the dirigible, on account of its vulner- 
ability, would not be suitable for this purpose. However, the 
hearings developed that a ship having a capacity of 6,000,000 
cubice feet could be hit 200 times by machine-gun bullets with- 
out doing any material damage. 

Why? Because holes that are only an inch or two wide can 
be patched very quickly when we have separate gas containers, 
and inasmuch as they can be patched without bringing any 
disorder to the ship, it is nearly impossible to bring one down 
by hitting it with machine-gun bullets. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. McOLINTIO. In a minute. 

In addition to that, the smoothness of the riding of these 
big ships is such that you can mount machine guns at points 
of advantage so that they can play on all of the territory, 
thereby enabling them to have a straightaway target at any 
approaching airplane that might come to destroy them; and 
whiie it may be possible at some time to bring down a dirigible, 
yet the chances are that if a dirigible is properly safeguarded 
by giving it the right kind of defense it will be able to ride 
through and take care of itself in a proper way. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I wish to say that in my opinion the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma has won a gallant fight to show the 
value of aviation warfare. Was not the gentleman rather 
startled in reading the quotation from Admiral Moffett, re- 
ferred to yesterday in the address of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Vinson], given on page 7158, to note his progress? 

Mr. McoCLINTIC. Yes. I am glad the gentleman from New 
York interrupted me. I want to say that as a rule, when a new 
idea is presented, a majority of those interested in the subject 
are not willing to accept it. For instance, during the Civil War, 
when the Navy was called upon to build an iron ship to combat 
the Merrimac, some of the experts said, “Any darn fool knows 
that iron will not float,” and it took a lot of pressure to bring 
about the construction of the Monitor. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They were all officials in the Navy who 
said that, were they not? 

Mr. MoCLINTIC. I believe so. That was also true with 
respect to long-range guns during the World War. And when it 
was said that a battleship could be sunk by dropping a bomb 
on it through the air they laughed. I said several years ago 
that as long as this Nation had an adequate air defense no 
hostile army can be brought across the sea and landed on our 
shores. They laughed at me then. Now all recognized experts 
acknowledge that that is true. Consequently, we must take 
those facts into consideration. As we progress and demonstrate 
these new ideas it brings about a change of opinion, and the 
Navy is just like the Army or any other branch of the Govern- 
ment, in that when we show them a situation and prove it 
some of the doubting ones come to our way of thinking and 
support legislation of this kind. I am very glad that we do not 
now have any opposition from this source and that the General 
Board in the Navy is willing to accept the situation in such a 
way as to recommend to this Government that we have an air- 
eraft policy, so that we can go on and build up this branch of 
national defense in the proper way. 

Now, the General Board of the Navy presented a report to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs; in which they said in sub- 
stance that they were willing that the Government should con- 
struct heavier-than-air ships, provided it did not take away any 
money from the building program which relates to ships on the 
water. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not think that is the understanding 
that the President has at all. 

Mr. MeCLINT IOC. Anyhow, the committee felt that such a 
policy should be established and that a program should be 
promulgated without any regard to that statement. 

Now, according to the testimony given, it costs about 
$1,716,000 to maintain the establishment at Lakehurst, and it 
is estimated that the cost of improvements built up to date is 
more than $6,000,000. If the Government is to construct both 
of these ships at the same time we may have to come before 
this House and ask for appropriations for additional hangars, 
and that subject should receive consideration while this bill 
Is before the House. 

Every one is more or less familiar with the disaster that 
overtook the Shenandoah, and it is the consensus of opinion 
that had not the Shenandoah been filled with helium gas the 
casualties would have been far greater than they were. This 
accident was a sad blow to the American people. However, we 


must not take a step backward, because there have been 
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casualties in connection with many other kinds of inventions 
in the past, in the attempt to bring about efficiency in yarious 
arms of the Government. We are going ahead in the best 
manner possible in the endeayor to build airships that will 
avoid the kind of defects that brought about the loss of life 
in the Shenandoah disaster. r 

a WAINWRIGHT, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie ; 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I do. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. What did the Shenandoah cost? 
Does the gentleman recall? 

Mr. McCLINTIO. The Shenandoah cost about $2,500,000. 
a pee a capacity close to two and one-half million cubic 

ee 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. And these two ships that are in 
ee will have a larger capacity than the Shen- 
an 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes. Each will have a cubic-foot capac- 
ity of about 6,000,000. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Each will be twice as big as the 
Shenandoah? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes;-and each will have a cruising radius 
of about three times that of the Shenandoah, thereby giving 
additional advantages and facilities. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Does the gentleman think that the 
research and the experimentation of the Navy in rigid air- 
ships takes into account the experience with the Shenandoah, 
and that the experlence abroad justifies them in believing 
that they can safely and reasonably construct a vessel twice 
as large as the Shenandoah without any doubt as to its strue- 
tural strength and cruising and fighting efficiency? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. When the first plane was flown, it fell 
and went into the water, and the same thing is true with prac- 
tically every other kind of invention. They failed in the be- 
ginning, but we have developed, in connection with other 
nations of the world, this type of ship in such a way that we 
now know what is to be expected when they are started, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Would it not be better to build one 
ship to replace the Shenandoah and build these ships experi- 
mentally, without undertaking to build these two mammoth 
aircraft without any experience? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I am very glad the gentleman has raised 
that point, because I made mention of the fact that if we 
build these two at the same time we possibly would not have 
sufficient hangar facilities, and I have suggested it might be 
a good idea for the committee to accept an amendment which 
would provide that work shall not start on the second ship until 
the first is completed and sufficient flight tests have been made. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I hesitate to interrupt the gentleman, 
but have we any hangar now constructed that would take a 
rigid dirigible of 6,000,000 cubic feet? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes; we can take care of a ship of that 
size very easily at Lakehurst. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Anywhere else? 

Mr. McCLINTIO. No. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Anywhere on tHe Pacific coast? 

Mr. MoCLINTIO, No. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Therefore we could not reasonably 
and wisely build two of them unless there was another hangar 
constructed which would be as large as the Lakehurst hangar? 

Mr. McCLINTIO. I take it that if another one is con- 
structed it will be out on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Then if we build two of these large 
ships, it will involve the construction of another hangar on the 
Pacific coast, or somewhere else, as big as the Lakehurst 
hangar? 

Mr. McOLINTIC. That question is somewhat mooted. I 
am of the opinion that you can not house the Los Angeles, the 
new metal-type ship we provide for in this bill, and two 
ships having a capacity of 6,000,000 feet at Lakehurst at the 
same time and handle them in such a way as to make them 
operate in a satisfactory manner. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I say that ought not to be a 
matter of opinion, but ought to be a matter of practical mathe- 
matical calculation, 

Mr. McOLINTIC. It might be possible to get them all in 
this hangar at the same time, but it is very probable it would 
be so crowded it would be hard to get them out and manipulate 
them in a satisfactory manner. ‘Therefore I have made this 
suggestion: That it might be best to build one of these ships 
and test it out. Of course, it will cost a little more money to 
do it in that way, because by letting a contract for two to the 
same contractor you could get them a little bit cheaper. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. But if you contract for two you 
coincidentally have got to have constructed for them another 
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hangar as big as the Lakehurst hangar, because you could not 
create these two mammoth ships without having a place to 
put them. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. If you build the two of them at the same 
time, it would be better to have another hangar, and it may be 
necessary to have another hangar. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. What would it cost to build another 
hangar? What was the cost of the Lakehurst hangar? 

Mr. McCLINTIO. I can not give the gentleman those figures. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MoCLINTIO. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The gentleman from New York said that 
this was in its experimental stage. s 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I do not agree with him. 

Mr. STEPHENS. From all of the testimony that was given 
before our committee the dirigibles have passed the experi- 
mental stage entirely, and I will add, if the gentleman will 
permit, that if you build one dirigible it will cost $5,000,000, 
while if you build two it will cost $8,000,000. Therefore you 
will have a saving of $2,000,000 if you enter into a contract to 
construct the two at the same time. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I do not know that I quite agree with my 
colleague, because that is more or less problematical. 

The Los Angeles was built in Germany. It carried 29 tons 
of gasoline when it left for the United States. It cost the Ger- 
man Government $750,000, and we have had to expend in addi- 
tion $150,000 in providing certain appliances. In other words, 
this ship represents our total indemnity received from Germany 
in the World’s War. 

England has recently completed a heavier-than-air ship with 
a capacity of 5,000,000 cubic feet. According to the testimony 
given before the committee, it is possible to fly this ship from 
London to New York City and carry a bomb weighing 10 tons. 
I asked one of the experts who testified before the committee 
what would be the effect on Wall Street if this bomb filled 
with T. N. T. were dropped on that part of the city, and the 
answer was, “There would not be a single broker left.” 

When it is taken into consideration that a cruiser costs 
approximately $20,000,000, and that the speed of a heavier- 
than-air ship is approximately four times that of a cruiser, one 
can realize how much more efficient ships of this kind would 
be in war in case of an extreme emergency. It will be possible 
to carry a load up to 50 tons to the West Indies, Panama, and 
the Hawaiian Islands, provided that gasoline is used for bal- 
last instead of water; and should we be so unfortunate as to 
become engaged in war with some other nation, the result of 
the battle might hinge on the efficiency of big ships of this type. 

This bill also includes a five-year building program for 
heavier-than-air ships; and while I am in hearty accord with 
the members of the committee on this subject, I think I am 
safe in saying that no one can tell with any degree of accuracy 
whether or not the proper proportions have been worked out in 
such a way as to give to the Navy all that is needed in this 
connection. By way of comparison, the proposed Army bill, 
which did not provide any more money than this bill, would 
cause to be constructed approximately twice as many airplanes. 
I can not give the proper explanation for this variance. If 
the Navy planes cost no more than those used by the Army, 
then the natural answer to the question is that more money 
will be expended for salaries and upkeep than is contemplated 
in the Army bill. Notwithstanding this fact, I am perfectly 
willing to vote for the legislation, as I feel sure this is the 
beginning of a policy which will cause all the people of the 
United States to soon recognize the value of this branch of 
national defense. 

I have been a strong advocate of aircraft before I became 
a member of the Naval Affairs Committee, and it is my opinion 
that in 50 years from now there will be far more money ex- 
pended each year for aircraft than in any other branch of our 
national defense. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I mean those figures were given to us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Patrerson]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, during the World War and since that time the aircraft 
policy of the great United States has been a haphazard one to 
says the least. Millions and billions of dollars have been spent 
of the taxpayers’ money, and while some results have been 
achieved, no definite policy has yet been evolved, and there has 
been much criticism on the part of the press and the public on 
account of this fact. 

The bill now before us is really the first step toward a 
definite program that gives some promise of real accomplish- 
ment and a settled policy. 
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The Navy Department now has approximately 600 airplanes 
in more or less serviceable condition. This bill proposes to 
increase that number to at least 1,000 planes in a period o 
five years, Altogether the construction of 1,650 airplanes i 
provided for. With the 600 now on hand, this would make a 
total of 2,250 planes at the end of five years. But the life of 
an airplane is about three years. Next year 200 of the 600 
airplanes now on hand will be ready for the scrap heap, and 
at the end of the five years provided for the experts figure that 
the Navy Department will have but 1,000 machines remaining 
in serviceable condition out of the 600 now on hand and the 
15 to be procured under the provisions of the pending legis- 

on. 

The average cost of a Navy airplane is $50,000. Therefore 
in five years the 1,650 machines provided for will have cost 
approximately $85,000,000, but the Government will have 1,000 
up-to-date, serviceable airplanes to show for the expenditure of 
this apparently large sum instead of the 600 nondescript craft 
that our aviators are now risking their lives and limbs with in 
their endeavor to have Uncle Sam maintain his supremacy in 
the air. The average cost for new airplanes during the five 
years will be something over $16,000,000 a year. Under the 
present system we are spending nearly as much as that and 
the increased cost of maintenance and personnel will not be 
much greater than at present. 

The plan presented by the Naval Affairs Committee and the 
Navy Department is a comprehensive and progressive policy 
and has only been adopted and given to Congress after a most 
careful study and investigation and most exhaustive hearings. 
The plan first presented to the committee was a much more 
ambitious and pretentious one. It involved the expenditure of 
at least $250,000,000 covering a five-year period, but early in 
the hearings the members of the committee balked at any such 
contemplated expenditures, and the officials of the Navy De- 
partment were told in plain terms that the Congress would not 
sanction such a program, and they were instructed to present 
a plan that wonld give the Navy 1,000 serviceable airplanes 
at the end of f,e years at a cost not to exceed $100,000,000. 
As a result, the plan now before you was worked out and a 
careful analysis will show that it is both practical and eco- 
nomical when all the circumstances are considered. The de- 
tails of the five-year program are fully explained in the pro- 
visions of the proposed legislation and the accompanying re- 
port, and it is not necessary to repeat them at this time. 

The cost of these 1,000 new up-to-date airplanes at the end 
of the five-year program will about equal that of two modern 
battleships or five new scout cruisers. The cost will equal that 
of the two airplane carriers—the Saratoga and Leringion— 
new being completed and which will carry one-fifth of the 
number of airplanes in the service of the Navy. The others 
will be distributed at the various air stations on the east and 
west coasts and in our island possessions and among the vari- 
ous vessels of the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets. It will comprise 
a virile and mobile means of defense and offense if necessary, 
and will provide a strong argument of insurance against attack 
by any nation that may cast covetous eyes upon the five hun- 
dred billions of wealth possessed by the United States. 

We thought the World War would be the end of war, but 
will it be our last war? The rumblings and mutterings in 
Europe and Asia and the actual strife in progress in some 
countries prove to us that we have not yet reached the millen- 
nium; and while it is not probable, it is still possible that a 
conflagration will be started overnight that we can not escape 
from. I am not pessimistic, and I hope that our country may 
never be involved again in the horrors of another conflict, but 
it is not difficult for one to visualize a struggle for possession 
of supremacy of the Pacific Ocean; and should that ever come, 
I for one want to see my country prepared to defend our shores, 
and I think we are all agreed that an adequate air force would 
proye one of the most valuable auxiliaries to our Reet and land 
forces. With 1,000 serviceable airplanes in the Navy we could 
defend the Canal Zone, Hawaii, Guam, the Philippines, and our 
eastern and western coasts, and the cost of establishing such a 
force would be one-tenth of the cost of the interest we are now 
paying on our national debt. 

We have now not nearly enough airplanes in the Canal Zone 
or in the Hawaiian Islands to properly defend those integral 
outposts of our country. While the land defenses are adequate 
and almost impregnable, with proper support in the air, still 
the fact remains that we have too few planes in service at 
those strategic points, and the character of the airplanes in 
service in Hawali is actually shameful. On a visit there last 
summer one of the aviators located at that post told me that 
they never got any of the new airplanes, but that all the air- 
craft discarded on the mainland was shipped to them, and that 
some of it was obsolete and almost unfit for use. Such condi- 
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tions should not prevail at any of the naval stations of the 
richest country on earth, and it is possible that had there been 
proper aircraft located at Pearl Harber when the experimental 
flight was made last year from California to Honolulu that 
there would not have been the near tragedy that there was. 

The other item of importance in this bill is the authoriza- 
tion that is sought for the construction of two superdirigibles 
to take the place of the wrecked Shenandoah and the Los 
Angeles at a cost of $8,000,000 for service on the Atlantic and 
Pacifie coasts. These airships would undoubtedly be located at 
the present naval air station at Lakehurst, N. J., where we 
already have a plant investment of $6,000,000, and at the naval 
air station at San Diego. The matter of policy as to whether 
the Government wishes to continue its experiments in providing 
dirigibles as scout cruisers of the air is involved in this 
authorization. 

When the Shenandoah was wrecked by a terrifie storm over 
Ohio last fall with the loss of 14 officers and men of its gal- 
lant crew, a cry of horror went up over the land at the fearful 
sacrifice of life, Terrible as that disaster was we forgot for 
the moment that every year we are sacrificing 24,000 lives by 
the careless and reckless manner in which we operate our auto- 
mobiles. The heroes who lost their lives in the wreck of the 
Shenandoah sacrificed themselves as ploneers in the science of 
aviation and should be accorded the same glory as the men 
who have gone to their death in the development of the sub- 
marine and the other component parts of our Navy. Appar- 
ently we can not progress without the sacrifice of life and 
treasure and the only reward for such sacrifice seems to be the 
enshrining of those who make the sacrifice in the hearts and 
memory of the citizenship of a grateful country. 

We have been privileged to live in an age of progress during 
the last half century. We have seen the telephone, wireless 
telegraphy, and radio communication established and the dream 
of Jules Verne portrayed in Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea realized in the perfection of the submarine. We have 
also witnessed the satire of Darius Green and His Flying 
Machine turned into substantial truth with the marvelous 
development of the heavier-than-air planes. We all remember 
the experiments with the Holland submarine boat and can still 
hear the jibes cast at Professor Langley and the Wright broth- 
ers for attempting to emulate the birds of the air. But the 
modern type of the V submarine and the wonderful progress 
made in airplanes in recent years only go to show that the 
dreams of the past are the realities of the present. Why should 
we not make similar progress with dirigibles? This art is 
only in the experimental stage and the great United States 
should not lag behind in the development of what promises to be 
the safest and quickest means of transportation in the future. 
We should not be dismayed by disasters such as befell the 
Shenandoah. Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and France are 
going ahead with the construction of dirigible airships and it 
is the unanimous opinion of the members of the Naval Affairs 
Committee that this country should continue with this work 
until it is conclusively proved whether giant airships are 
impracticable. [Applause.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, a message, in writing, from the President of 
the United States was communicated to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 


CONSTRUCTION AND PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT AND AIRCRAFT 
EQUIPMENT IN THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman and. gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, for the first time in our history we are laying before 
the Congress a comprehensive Navy air program. If this meets 
with approval, is authorized, and carried out the United States 
will have upon completion of this program a Navy air equip- 
ment and a trained personnel fairly equal to that of any nation 
in the world. 

The building program extends over a five-year period and 
comprises every character of plane to constitute a completely 
balanced schedule to meet all requirements of fleets at sea and 
at the shore stations. 

Aviation has now become such an indispensable factor both 
in conjunction with the fleets at sea and at the shore stations 
that longer delay in providing adequately for this arm of the 
service is to imperil the entire strength of the national defense. 

The Navy now, as always heretofore, constitutes our first 
line; it is the first to gunrantee the peace, as it is the first to 
meet the enemy in war. 
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The building program has been in contemplation by the Navy 
Department and has been considered from time to time by the 
House Committee on Nayal Affairs since the conclusion of the 
Conference on Limitation of Naval Armament in 1922. It was 
initiated by the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy. 

While for these years the necessity for developing our naval 
air program has been apparent to the Navy and to those ac- 
quainted with naval matters, the time has been inopportune 
for its consideration. Our people were burdened with war 
taxation and the subsequent period of commercial fluctua- 
tions and instability following the Great War. Vast sums of 
money must be provided for the care of those who physically 
suffered in the war and for thelr dependents; for husband- 
ing or salvaging, as the case may be, many of the activities 
we put on foot as parts of the war program and of undoing 
much that tested the genius and purse of the Nation. Our 
whole commercial interests reorganized to meet the needs of 
war must be again reorganized to meet the needs of peace. 
These things took time and money. Inflation, so far as we 
felt it, and instability, which we all felt for a period, had 
to be met and remedied. In fact, we must have breathing 
time. A well-organized and wisely administered policy of 
economy in Government expenditures paved the way to suc- 
cessive reductions in taxation, until now we are in a position 
to take fair measurement of the future. 

All this time—some four years—the Navy has felt the neces- 
sity, imperative necessity, of enlarging and strengthening its 
Air Service for the welfare of the Nation. 

With commendable appreciation that the funds to meet this 
expense must in final analysis come from the people, it patri- 
otically and without a murmur waited until the time was fairly 
opportune to adyance this construction program. 

The sum to meet this proposition is not at all staggering; 
there is nothing overwhelming about it; it can be carried out 
without the least feeling of financial distress. 

The only reason I recounted the immediate after-war condi- 
tion is that while this war burden was bearing down it was not 
the part of good judgment to add greater burden at the time. 
The breathing time had to come. 

Now, the war burden is in a great measure lifted and we are 
prepared to go on. 

This expenditure is and will be over and above the regular 
upkeep of the Navy, for it is adding a new right arm, so to 
speak—one that strikes and must strike quick and hard should 
emergency occur. 

THY PROGRAM OF CONSTRUCTION—AIRPLANES 


For the fiseal year ending June 80, 1927, not exceeding 235 
airplanes are to be constructed; these with their spare parts 
and equipment to cost not to exceed the sum of $12,285,000. 
These are in addition to the 78 airplanes costing $3,300,000, pro- 
yision for which is made in the regular Navy appropriation bill 
now in conference in the Senate and House. These latter are 
to equip two great airplane carriers, the Lexington and Sara- 
toga, now nearing completion. The planes will cost approxi- 
mately $41,000 each, while the 235 will cost approximately 
$52,000 each. A word of explanation is necessary as to the 
cost of these $52,000 planes. These will each have a fully 
equipped engine in addition to the one installed, plus 25 per 
cent spare parts for each engine, plus 25 per cent structural 
spare parts, making practically a double-life airplane, 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, not to exceed 313 
planes, together with spare parts and equipment as above de- 
scribed, to cost not to exceed the sum of $16,223,750. ` 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, not to exceed 335 
planes, together with spare parts and equipment as above de- 
scribed, to cost not to exceed the sum of $17,582,500. 

For the fiscal year ending June 80, 1930, not to exceed 357 
planes, together with spart parts and equipment as above de- 
scribed, to cost not to exceed the sum of $18,941,250. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, not to exceed 374 
planes, together with spare parts and equipment as above de- 
scribed, to cost not to exceed the sum of $20,046,250. 

This makes 1,614 planes for the entire five-year program at 
a cost of $85,078,750. Thereafter a regular yearly program of 
construction is laid down of not to exceed 335 planes at a cost 
not to exceed $17,476,250. 

This entire construction program is thrown open to full and 
fair competitive bids by manufacturers of airplanes throughout 
the country. It is reserved, however, that the Secretary of the 
Navy is authorized to build at any navy yard or naval factory 
any of the aircraft, spare parts, or equipment herein author- 
ized should it reasonably appear that the persons, firms, or 
corporations, or the agents thereof, bidding for the construction 
of any of said aircraft, spare parts, or equipment have entered 
into any combination, agreement, or understanding the effect, 
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object, or purpose of which is to deprive the Goyernment of 
fair, open, and unrestricted competition in letting contracts 
for the construction of any of said aircraft, spare parts, or 
equipment; or should it reasonably appear that any persons, 
firm or corporation, or the agents thereof, being solely or pecul- 
larly in position to manufacture or furnish the particular type 
of design of aircraft, spare parts, or equipment required by 
the Navy, in maning i on such aircraft, spare. parts, or equip- 
ment haye named a p ce in excess of cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit. This is a safeguard against collusion or 
combination on the part of producers should such be attempted. 
To some this may sound like a big program, but it is not when 
we come to take account of loss and deterioration. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER, Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I would like to ask the gentleman what 
is the life of these planes? At the end of your five-year pro- 
gram you will have 1,000 planes? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How many of the planes you build the 
first year will be in existence and efficient at the end of the 
five years? 

Mr. MILLER. Probably none, because the life of an air- 
plane is usually about three years. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. This program is entirely for the Navy; 
is that correct? 

Mr. MILLER. That is right. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Then the Army will bring in a program 
of its own? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; that is my understanding. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I say right there that the Mill- 
tary Affairs Committee has reported a bill containing the 
Army’s five-year program? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How many airplanes does that program 
call for? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. It calls for a program which will 
bring the equipment of the Army up to 2,000 planes. 

Mr. MILLER. In connection with the inquiry made by the 
gentleman from Maryland, I call attention to the fact that 
these 1,614 airplanes are not all delivered at one time; they 
come from year to year. The planes delivered in 1927 will be, 
probably to a great proportion, lost, damaged, or obsolete when 
the delivery is made in the final year of 1932. The loss and de- 
terioration of airplanes is enormous. These are the most 
fragile, delicate, and sensitive of all naval or military equip- 
ment, the most difficult to handle, and the most perishable in 
action. No one can foretell what will be the fate of both pilot 
and machine when it bounds off a catapult at sea or takes the 
air in a gale when it leaves a shore station. True, the science 
of aviation is advancing, and advancing rapidly, but the in- 
evitable hazard is ever present every instant the machine is in 
the air. 

We know the sea, we know it in its hours of tranquillity and 
peace; we know it also in its hours of fury; we know it in all 
its moods; we have dealt with it for 3,000 years, but we do not 
know the air, In aviation we are dealing with an element at 
once sensitive, untrustworthy, and unknown. Men from ex- 
perience have learned to turn a ship head on into a gale or run 
before or quartering the wind, not so with the airplane. The 
„twister“ simply tests the ability of the mariner; it is fatal to 
the air pilot. 

Time will come when the pilots of the sea and the air will 
meet conditions with equal confidence and equal assurance, but 
that time has not yet come. Taking into consideration this 
condition and the consequent loss, the policy we hope to adopt 
for the Navy is to have 1,000 useful planes at all times in 
the Naval service exclusive of those necessary for training 
the Naval Reserve. 

THE DISTRIBUTION ASHORE AND AFLOAT 

At the close of the fiscal year June 80, 1926, we will have 
as near as can be ascertained 638 planes in the naval service, 
of them 292 will be ashore and 346 afloat. 

Based upon the experience of the Navy “the mortality 
tables” of aviation and the “life expectancy” of machines, 
we will have this picture of the future. 

For the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, we will have in 
the service, at the beginning of the year 292 ashore, 846 afloat, 
in all 688; loss during the year 98 ashore, 115 afloat, in all 
213, leaving a total of 425 useful planes. Additions during 
the year 78 for the Lewington and Saratoga, and by this bill 
235, so that on June 30, 1927, we will have 738 planes, of 
which 314 will be ashore and 424 afloat, a net increase for the 
year of 100, 
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For the fiscal year ending June 80, 1928, at the beginning of 
the year 314 ashore, 424 afloat, total 788; loss during the year 
105 ashore, 141 afloat, in all 246, leaving a total of 492 useful 
planes. Additions during the year by this bill 136 ashore, 
177 afloat, in all 313, so that on June 80, 1928, we will have 
805 planes of which 845 are ashore and 460 afloat, net in- 
crease for the year of 67. 

For the fiscal year ending June 80, 1929, at the 3 of 
the year we will have 845 ashore and 460 afloat, in all 805; 
loss during the year 115 ashore and 153 afloat, in all 268; leav- 
ing a total of 537 useful planes, Additions during the year 
by this bill 164 ashore and 171 afloat, in all 385, so that on 
June 80, 1929, we will have 872 planes, of which 894 will be 
ashore and 478 afloat, a net increase for the year of 67. 

For the fiscal year ending June 80, 1980, at the beginning 
of the year we will have 894 ashore and 478 afloat; in all, 
872. Losses during the year, 181 ashore and 159 afloat; in 
all, 290, leaving a total of 582 useful planes. Additions dur- 
ing the year by this bill, 171 ashore and 186 afloat; in all, 357, 
so that on June 30, 1930, we will have 939 planes, of which 434 
will be ashore and 505 afloat, a net increase for the year of 67. 

For the fiscal year ending June 80, 1931, at the beginning of 
the year we will have 434 planes ashore and 505 afloat; in all, 
939. Losses during the year, 145 ashore and 168 aflout; in 
all, 318, leaving a total of 626 useful planes. Additions dur- 
ing the year by this bill, 206 ashore and 168 afloat; in all, 
874, so that on June 80, 1931, we will have 1,000 planes, of 
which 495 will be ashore and 505 afloat, a net increase for 
the year of 61. 

For the fiscal year ending June 80, 1932, and succeeding 
years, at the beginning of the year we will have 495 planes 
ashore and 505 afloat; in all, 1,000. Losses during the year, 
165 ashore and 168 afloat ; in all, 333, leaving a total of 667 
useful planes. Additions ‘during each year by this bill, 165 
ashore and 168 afloat; in all, 333, so that on June 30, 1932, 
and at the close of each succeeding fiscal year thereafter we 
will have 1,000 planes, of which 495 will be ashore and 505 
afloat. The stabilized number will have been obtained and no 
increase will follow. 

The airplanes afloat will be carried on battleships, cruisers, 
airplane carriers, and tenders. Battleships, of which we 
have 18, will carry three airplanes each. Authorization is 
asked by H. R. 10503 to construct catapults on the New Fork, 
Texas, Florida, Utah, Arkansas, and Wyoming during the 
fiscal year beginning June 30, 1926, and authorization will be 
asked for like equipment on the remaining 12 from time to 
time as the production of planes under the program proceeds. 
Cruisers of the second line, of which we have 11, light cruisers 
of the first line, of which we have 10, light cruisers of the 
second line, of which we have 11, will all in time be similarly 
equipped. Aircraft carriers of the first line, of which we will 
soon have 2, with a capacity of 72 to 120 planes each, and of 
the second line 1, with a capacity of 30, will, together with 
destroyers and submarines, absorb the afloat quota. The prin- 
cipal shore stations are at Pensacola, Coco Solo, Pearl Hurbor, 
San Diego, Hampton Roads, and at the Marine Corps aviation 
stations at Haiti, Quantico, Guam, and other stations. 

LIGHTER-THAN-AIR DIRIGIBLES 


Provision is made in the bill for the construction of two 
rigid, airships of approximately 6,000,000 cubic feet gas volume 
each, at a total not to exceed $8,000,000; these to be con- 
structed under competitive bids or by the Navy at its yards, 
according as the Secretary of the Navy shall deem to be in 
the best interests of the Government. 

The value of this class of airships as adjuncts of the fleets 
for long-distance scouting is now acknowledged throughout the 
world. These ships will be designed to carry their own pro- 
tection of guns up to 4-inch caliber, machine guns, bombs, 
torpedoes, and all modern equipment. 

The bill also provides for the construction of one experi- 
mental metal-clad airship of approximately 1,200,000 cubic 
feet gas volume, at a cost not to exceed $300,000. It must he 
understood that this is an experimental ship pure and simple 
to test the possibilities of this form of construction for which 
engineers of long experience and acknowledged ability claim 
great advantages. The Los Angeles, the only airship now 
of the Navy, constructed in Germany and coming to us under 
the treaty of Versailles, can not now or ever be used for mili- 
tary purposes nor even for training military personnel. It is 
closed to every war use. 

The helium-gas plants of the Government are of sufficient 
capacity to furnish all of that substance that this lighter-than- 
air program will require. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MILLER. Yes, 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. As I understand, at the end of the 
five-year period there will be 1,000 planes? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, As I understand, the committee is figur- 
ing on a plane having a life of three years. Has the committee 
done anything to assure the continuity of the personnel, which 
will have charge of the construction and design of these planes? 

Mr. MILLER. Personnel in charge of construction and design? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exaetly. 

Mr. MILLER. No; there is no provision in this bill for per- 
sonnel in charge of construction and design. It is provided it 
shall be let to competitive contracts, but if there is any col- 
lusion or any irregularities among the bidders then the Secre- 
tary of the Navy can build them at the navy yards. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, they will be constructed on 
designs approved by naval officers. 

Mr. MILLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PATTERSON. May I interrupt to say that at Phila- 
delphia we have an aircraft factory and also a navy yard 
capable of building this aircraft, if necessary? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; I know chat. 

THE PERSONNEL 

Mr. MILLER. To properly operate, equip, and maintain this 
air program calls for a substantial number of officers and men; 
however, there is no thought of increasing the present number 
of officers and enlisted men of the Navy. The bill provides for 
creating the titles and ranks of naval aviator, aviation pilot, 
and naval aviation observer, and prescribes the qualifications 
of euch. 

The bill also provides that where a line officer of the Navy is 
detailed to command a Navy aviation school, a Navy air sta- 
tion, or a Navy air unit, organized for flight tactical purposes, 
he shall be a naval aviator, and when detailed to command an 
aircraft carrier or aircraft tender he shall be a naval aviator 
or a naval aviation observer. 

The provisions that not less than 30 per cent of the total 
number of aviation pilots shall be enlisted men must commend 
itself to every Member of this body. That provision, in my 
judgment, has exceptional merit, as it gives every enlisted man 
in this branch of the service something to which he can look 
forward if he proves himself. 

Aviation is an expensive branch of the service, expensive not 
only in dollars and cents but expensive in human life. It is 
inherently hazardous, and for that reason, if for no other, it 
attracts to it the daring and adventurous young men of to-day 
as does no other arm of the service. It is fitted for this class 
of young men in which America abounds. 

Let me say that this program is moderate and conservative, 
yet sufficiently large to meet the requirements of this in- 
dispensable branch of the Navy. It reasonably meets the 
national demands. 

There are those who would greatly increase this program. 
There are those who advance the idea that to this branch alone, 
if sufficiently large, could be intrusted the entire national 
defense. To my mind such would be the most dangerous adven- 
ture in which this country has ever engaged. Only an en- 
thusiast would advocate such a policy, and an enthusiast is a 
dangerous man to follow; he lacks the stability, the po the 
conception of opposing factors and means that makes him at 
once unreliable in shaping those basie policies upon which 
depends not only the public welfare but our national existence. 
To my mind wars at sea will continue to be fought by ships 
and wars on land will continue to be fought by men, aided, 
armed, and supported by all those devices which the human 
mind has fashioned and put to use. 

No one need be alarmed as to this program; it is needless to 
Say we are not challenging competition of other nations; we 
are doing only such things, adopting such safeguards as a 
sensible people ought to do and ought to adopt for their own 
protection. 

I have had timid people, people afraid, write me, as undoubt- 
edly they have written many of you, my colleagues, depreciat- 
ing the Navy, the Army, and everything contributing to or even 
associated with the national defense. These people live or 
think they live the higher life. I do not get their angle of 
things, nor do I believe it profitable to spend much time trying 
to get it. These people never mix in war or in any kind of 
military activity, except among themselves or from the house- 
tops at long range. I can not say they annoy anybody, for 
nobody pays any attention to them. They are simply useless. 
Otherwise than in the exalted zone of ethical conception in 
which they move they are purposeless, and they live and pass 
unnoticed and unappreciated by those who have to do with the 
practical affairs of life, 
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In this bill my thought is of the Navy, that great arm of the 
national service whose duty and purpose are to protect all the 
people if war should ever come again—protect the virile and 
the puerile, the good and the bad, and alike the just and the 
unjust. [Applause.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. GAMBRILL]. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, speaking as a new Member of the House, without 
experience in naval matters, and as the junior member of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, I am, however, familiar 
enough with legislation and the proceedings in legislative bodies 
to know that if one be a seeker after publicity the surest way 
to obtain that publicity is through sensational statements. 
While the temptation is ever present to seek this publicity, my 
viewpoint and thoughts are naturally influenced by the judicial 
judgment and temperament of the members of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, over whose deliberation there presides the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER], 
whose knowledge and understanding of naval affairs commands 
my highest respect and admiration, and who is ably supported 
in the committee by the ranking member on the Democratic 
side, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], who brings to 
our consideration of all naval matters a fine, vigorous, and 
analytical mind. [Applause.] 

Thirty years ago the skeptical world treated with scorn and 
derision the prophecy that man would at some time conquer 
the air as he had the earth and seas. With supercilious minds 
we ridiculed the hopes and experimentations of Dr. Samuel P. 
Langley and his flying machine. We accepted him as a scien- 
tific man of great ability whose imagination was disturbed, and 
as one who relied upon fancies as if they were realities. 

Unmeasured and unrestrained was the condemnation heaped 
upon the War Department for having allotted in 1898 and 
1 two sums of $25,000 each to defray the expenses of 
Doctor Langley in his experimentations with a heavier-than- 
air plane, which, we were told, was to defy all known laws of 
gravity and rise in the air. e 

Within a few years after Doctor Langley had failed in his 
attempts to fly such a plane there flashed across an amazed 
and startled world the surprising and almost unbelievable news 
that two unknown American mechanics from Dayton, Ohio, 
the Wright brothers, had taken a heavler-than-air craft to the 
sand dunes of North Carolina and had risen in the air. Great 
was the pride of all Americans in the knowledge that American 
genius and the indomitable spirit and creative minds of two 
American mechanics had solved a problem which had baffled 
and frustrated the scientific world since the dawn of history. 
Even then no one would have dared to prophesy that within a 
space of twenty-odd years aircrafts would have become an 
integral part of our military and naval defense and be a factor 
in commerce and rapid communication. 

Time and events move on to their ultimate ends, and to-day 
we have under consideration H. R. 9690, intended to provide 
legislation for a five-year program of aviation for the Navy 
and Marine Corps, which, if approved, as it should be, will 
involye an annual outlay of $30,400,000 for a period of five 
years, or a total of about $150,000,000, for the construction and 
maintenance of aircraft. And, gentlemen, why should your 
consideration be asked for this measure? Yesterday the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Pou], in addressing the House 
in favor of House Resolution 199, providing for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 9690, said he would support this legislation re- 
luctantly, as it denoted a preparation for war. 

I am not attempting to quote the language of the gentleman 
from North Carolina, as his remarks do not appear in the 
Record of the proceedings of yesterday. 

If I have correctly interpreted the motives of my associates 
on the Committee on Naval Affairs, this legislation, for a total 
of 1,000 planes in 1981 and thereafter, has been recommended 
not for the purpose of offensive action or exploitation but 
solely as a measure of defense. [Applause.] 

It is true—unfortunately so—that the world is not suffi- 
ciently emerged from savagery nor civilized enough to regard 
itself secure from conflict. 

If I know anything about the temper and feeling of the 
people of our country, it is that they wish to dwell in peace 
with all the world. 

For purposes of conquest or aggression we do not need now, 
nor shall we ever need, a regiment of soldiers, a battleship, or 
a bombing plane, but we possess within the boundaries of these 
United States great treasures—not merely great wealth, but 
an industrial and political life, and an economic organization 
which must be preserved. These alone are well worth defend- 
ing, but their loss would be trivial compared with the infinitely 
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ater disaster—the destruction of our peculiarly American 
nstitutions, the forcible submergence of our American ideals 
and beliefs. [Applause.] 

Armed conflict with any nation must be avoided, save at the 
sacrifice of our honor, and no one should attempt to minimize 
the evils of combat between the countries of the world. It 
ought to be the hope of all that war—eruel, destructive, and 
demoralizing war—may by some international tribunal or 
understanding be forever outlawed. [Applause.] 

Thus, with no idea of aggression, or even a desire to emulate 
any other nation in their military activities or plans, it is our 
duty, and we would be recreant to that duty did we not provide 
such a defense as will secure for us protection against all 
possible eventualities and keep that defense at the highest point 
of efficiency, always bearing in mind, of course, that the his- 
torie tradition of the United States is to maintain military 
forces only for defense and to keep these forces subordinate to 
the civil government. . 

We bave witnessed in this country within the past few years 
an uncommon and unwonted agitation and discussion regarding 
our alleged lack of aircraft development and our failure to 
accept aircrafts as a vital military arm. Whether these criti- 
cisms are unfair or justified, It is difficult for the average per- 
son to determine; the divergence of opinion has been so marked 
that the truth can hardly be ascertained. Some contend we 


are defenseless and are without adequate aircrafts and are at : 


the mercy of any power that might desire to attack us. Others | 
contend we are so geographically situated that we are immune | 
from any attacks in the air. Personally, I have no patience | 
with the sensation seeker, who would have us believe that | 
other nations are forming powerful air armies for assaults 
upon the United States, and that within a generation we will 
have to face yellow hordes with wings, trying to rob us of 
our possessions.” 

It is difficult to conceive of a more certain provocation for 
war than to accept such propaganda as having foundation in 
fact, and to build up a huge military machine which would in 
time dominate the civilian authority and make us a militaristic 
nation with the ever-present incentive for exploitation. It is 
true we are living in a time of great international uncertainty, 
and the readjustment of political thoughts and ancient stand- 
ards of government. Many of the old autocratic monarchies 
and governments, which have existed for centuries, have passed 
away, and in their place have come social thoughts and ideas 
which are as yet unstabilized. 

Out of the great World War and the animosities and dis- 
trusts created, there have come blind social forces, which, it 
seems, would weave around the world a tangle of inequality 
and injustice, of hatred and suspicion, of distrust and dis- 
satisfaction. We are undergoing in the world a period of re- 
adjustment and reconstruction, and these complex and perplex- 
ing problems which have come to the world may require years 
of patience, conciliation, and restraint before the solution can 
be found. 

Only a few days ago a member of the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment, Leon Trotski, delivered an address in Moscow in 
which he proclaimed our country as a capitalistic, imperialistic 
Nation, which he bade that Russia should strike down. Such 
utterances should make us reflect on the perilous time in which 
we live, but should not lead us into intemperate action. 

It is admittedly true that we are a self-contained country, 
having within our boundaries all the resources of foods and raw 
materials which make life possible. We have no designs on 
any nation of the world, and can best point the way out of the 
maze of bewilderments by letting the world understand that 
while we are prepared to defend what we have and have no 
tribute to pay, we will not be the aggressor. It has been in 
this spirit and in this conception of our duties that your Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs has submitted this program, which, 

while not embracing the full recommendations of the Navy 
Department officials and the Bureau of Aeronautics, is so far 
comprehensible with their plans as to be acceptable to them. 

Yesterday the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] 
and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] gave the House 
full and comprehensive statements of the details of this legisla- 
tion, its purposes and objective, and it would be unwise for me 
to tax your patience with a repetition of the facts, but it may 
be of interest to compare the five-year program as originally 
proposed by the Navy Department with that finally adopted by 
the committee. 

The original five-year program started with the fiscal year 
1927 and took into account all of the planes purchased or to be 
purchased with the money appropriated for the fiscal year 
1926. Congress appropriated for the aviation branch of the 
Navy in 1926, $18,890,000; an appropriation of $14,790,000 in 
cash and an authorization to enter into contracts to the extent 
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of $4,100,000. This appropriation for 1926 included main- 
tenance as well as new construction; maintenance embracin 
the purchase of instruments, experiments and developmen 
work, the purchase of helium, the construction of catapults, 
repairs of aircraft, and improvements at air stations. 

Starting, then, with 638 planes, which the Navy Department 
estimates it will have on hand by July 1, 1926, the depart- 
ment proposed that authorization be given for a total of 775 
planes in 1927, 865 in 1928, 1,048 in 1929, 1,150 in 1980, and 


1,248 in 1931. Under this original program the cost of aircraft 

construction would have been for the fiscal year— 

11111 —. . E ase a NE 2 

YVVVFFFTFCVTTVTVTCTGTTTTT— $221 051 290 
29, 340, 000 
29, 581, 250 
32, 339, 750 


or a total of $133,744,750 for the five years. Embraced in this 
program was the construction in 1929 of a 23,.000-ton aircraft 
carrier. Thereafter the cost for new construction would have 


been about $27,000,000 anually, and under this original pro- 

posal there would have been in 1931, 1,248 serviceable planes. 

nis maintenance cost under the original program would have 
n 


13, 420, 000 


, 000 
15, 026. 000 

Thereafter $14,420,000 would have been required annually for 
maintenance, tlie total for the five years for maintenance being 
$70,400,000, and for new construction and maintenance, under 
the five-year program, $204,144,750, exclusive of personnel, 

It may be stated with reasonable approximation that the 
pay of the officer personnel in the aeronautic service is about 
$3,100,000 annually as of to-day, the pay of the enlisted per- 
sonnel being about $3,589,000 annually. 

All of these figures were modified considerably when the 
second and third programs were proposed, which provided, 
among other things, for the elimination of a new aircraft car- 
rier for 1929, but it is not necessary that.I should burden the 
House with a recital of the details of these proposals, as my 
purpose will be accomplished by a comparison of the original 
program with that adopted by the committee and provided for 
in the bill now under consideration. 

It may be said. parenthetically, that since 1922 the Navy 
Department has been recommending a fixed program for avia- 
tion, but its program did not meet with the approval of the 
Director of the Budget. The fact that the department has 
sought since 1922 to secure the adoption of a comprehensive 
program ought to be a complete and conclusive refutation of 
criticisms made that the department was derelict in its duty 
and without a comprehension of the necessity for the use of 
aircraft as a naval arm. 

The program as finally adopted by your committee calls for a 
total of 1,000 planes in 1931 and thereafter. Starting out with 
638 planes in 1926, this legislation will authorize an appropria- 
tion for a total of 738 planes in 1927, 805 in 1928, 872 in 1929, 
939 in 1930, and 1,000 in 1931. 

R a cost for new construction and maintenance being as 
ollows : 


New con- 
struction Maintenance 


This legislation would authorize an appropriation for a total 
of 1,614 new planes to be constructed during a period of five 
years, the cost of construction being $85,078,750, and mainte- 
nance, $62,905,000, or a total of $147,983,750, as compared with 
a cost of construction and maintenance under the original 
program of $204,144,750. 

As set forth in the legislation, to maintain this strength of 
1,000 serviceable planes there would have to be procured each 
year 333 planes, at an annual cost for construction of $17,- 
476,250, with a maintenance cost of $13,870,000. In this con- 
nection it should be borne in mind that the life of a plane is 
about three years, so there must be a replacement each year 
of one-third of the planes. 

The increase in personnel, and the cost thereof, will now be 
stated, based on the operation of two-thirds of the planes, it 
being estimated that one-third of the planes will be in reserve 
or undergoing repairs or alterations. 
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Beginning with 1927, the number of officer pilots, ground 
officers, warrant officers, enlisted pilots, and enlisted men will 
have to be increased each year of the five-year period, until, in 
1931, the total number of each will be— 


Officer. phota 22252 nna r een a 802 
Ground ner.. an g —-— 99 
Win — : —. — 44 
err aetna 344 
Fin ð⁊⸗d ðꝙ/ ::: a e Sa 5, 375 
And we have in service now: 
Seen ee r ities pete renter ens 400 
Ground officers... ~<a nn nnn ð a a 147 
Wie 042d9 eer 24 
e y Seni are LRN A SURES 104 


The Navy is allowed now 3,842 enlisted men, but is about 
2,000 under the allotment because there are not sufficient planes 
to require the services of the full complement. 

The annual increase in cost for personnel will be about 
$471,000, 

For comparison with this five-year program, which your com- 
mittee recommends, it might not be without interest to state 
that during the past six years the expenditures under the ap- 
propriation for naval aviation have been— 

1920 SEARE 5 EAEL ens Levee eae WA are SNES $22, 509, 704. 90 
17, 383, 967. 11 
14, 231, 679. 25 
14, 655, 348. 28 
14, 637, 397. 91 
15, 135, 000. 00 

These figures, of course, embrace maintenance as well as 
new construction. 

The distribution of these 1,000 planes will be for the deter- 
mination of the Navy Department, according to the necessities 
or requirements of the service, but it may be said, generally, 
that the program calls for the assignment of 505 afloat, of this 
number 120 would be placed on the aircraft carrier Saratoga, 
110 on the Lexington, and these figures represent their carrying 
capacity. On the battleships there would be 54; the cruisers, 
80; tenders, 48; Langley, 12; and the balance would be in re- 
serve. 

Of the 495 planes ashore, a large number would be assigned 
to Coco Solo and Pearl Harbor, probably 108 at the former and 
160 at the latter. 

In addition, there would be a large number at the training 
station at Pensacola. 

The importance of our haying a definite plan of aircraft 
construction as an auxiliary to the naval forces is such a self- 
evident proposition that it need not be argued. The use of 
aircraft in the great World War has demonstrated that, should 
armed conflict come again, the mastery of the air would, in all 
probability, mean the mastery of the seas and land. 

The day of the battleships and cruisers has not passed. 
They will continue to be for years to come our main reliance 
from assaults upon our coasts by a hostile fleet, but without 
the aid of aircraft our fleet would be at such a disadvantage 
that one would not want to contemplate the consequences of 
such an unequal contest with an enemy fleet adequately sup- 
ported by this auxiliary. 

Therefore the only practical question presented by this bill 
is: Does it meet the requirements of our Navy as constituting 
our first line of defense? According to the best-considered 
judgment of the Navy Department, it does. It is in conformity 
with the recommendations of the Morrow Board in so far as 
it relates to a five-year program, and it is in consonance with 
the conclusions and judgment of every member of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

There is in this bill authority to appropriate the sum of 
$8,000,000 to construct two rigid airships of 6,000,000-foot vol- 
ume each. It is not my purpose to take up the time of the 
House with an extended discussion of this item of the bill. 
One approaches the consideration of this item with a certain 
degree of uncertainty and concern, due largely to the dis- 
tressing loss of life which came as a result of the destruction 
of the Shenandoah. Yet it is a striking and outstanding fact 
that those in charge of the Shenandoah and Los Angeles, in- 
cluding those who survived the disaster to the former, are un- 
qualifiedly and enthusiastically in favor of going ahead, and 
they feel it would be a confession of weakness and inexcusable 
timidity should we stop when other nations, not having at 
their command our knowledge and experience, are going ahead, 
notably England, which has under construction two rigid air- 
ships of 5,000,000 cubic feet capacity. 

One has but to recall the history of the submarine and its 
development, when one disaster followed another, to appreciate 
that only through perseverence and sacrifice can success be 
attained. 

To my mind one of the outstanding statements heard by your 
committee was that of Doctor Arnstein, formerly engineer of 
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the Zeppelin Co., of Germany, and now chief engineer of the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation of America, a man who designed 
and constructed or participated in the construction of more 
than 90 Zeppelin airships, He stated that about 90 Zeppelins 
were in military use during the four years of the World War, 
and only 17 were lost by military attack of the Allies and set 
afire by incendiary projectiles from artillery or airplanes. He 
further stated that these airships were filled with hydrogen, 
whereas if helium had been used only a few would have been 
destroyed. 

Furthermore, that in the battle of Skagerrak the Zeppelins 
reported the approach and formation of the British fleet, and 
in many other ways were of invaluable assistance to the com- 
mander of the German fleet. 

It is a matter of record from the official archives of the Brit- 
ish Navy that airships were used successfully in conyoying 
American troopships through the dangerous submarine zones, 
and that no single troopship conyoyed by airships was attacked. 


It is likewise a fact that an airship is far more effective as a 


scout than a cruiser, due to its speed of between 60 and 90 
miles an hour and the superior radius of vision of its observers. 

Let me pass on to the broader aspects of this bill and in doing 
so inject therein a personal note. 

For seven years I resided in a foreign land. Those years of 
exile taught me the more fully to appreciate and understand 
the boundless possibilities of all those who by the clipping of 
the threads by fate are privileged to carve their future in this 
great country of ours. 

It is said that Everyone should love the land of their 
nativity,” and, as the Irishman might add, “Even though he 
was not born there.” [Laughter.] But it is somewhat difficult 
for one to appreciate the greatness of our life here until one 
has spent some years in a foreign land, where customs hamper 
and impede one in attaining the highest rewards and where 
one’s identity is lost amidst the pomp and pageantry of regal 
aloofness and perverted class distinction. 

The rights we have and the ideals which we seek and have 
secured are well worth preserving at any cost. 

We are, of course, in the inception of aircraft development. 
It is a subject which fascinates and enthralls the imagination, 
and while we need not measure our duty by the activities of 
other nations, we should not be unmindful of what they are 
doing. 

Measured by any standard which you accept, this bill should 
recelve the hearty indorsement of the House, 

It is beyond the prophecy of anyone to predict how far the 
art ot flying will change our accepted means of transportation 
and communication; the possibilities are almost beyond con- 
ception. That it has become one of the most vital and im- 
portant means of defense and offense is undisputed. And what- 
ever tends to make us more secure in the perpetuation of our 
liberties and political ideals and institutions should receive the 
hearty and unstinted support of every Member of the House. 
LApplause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to my at- 
tentive and intelligent young colleague, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Urprke]. [Applause.] 

Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Chairman and geutlemen of the com- 
mittee, after my election to Congress the Members of this House 
honored me by assigning me as a member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee. I think that it is a great honor, indeed, to be per- 
mitted to serve on this important committee, and it is highly 
complimentary in the Members of this House in placing their 
confidence in me. I want to say I have enjoyed very much my 
associations with the members of the committee, especially the 
good chairman, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. BUTLER. 
(Applause, ] 

I have been very much interested in the affairs of the Navy 
and the Marine Corps, being my privilege to serve as an enlisted 
man with the Sixth Regiment, Seventy-fourth Company Ma- 
rines, in France. [Applause.] And I have been very patient in 
my efforts to be of service in this important committee and have 
missed very few of the committee meetings. 

House bill 9690 was drafted to authorize the construction of 
aircraft in the Navy and Marine Corps and to adjust and 
define the status of the operating personnel in connection with 
the Navy and Marine Corps. We had before our committee 
some of the foremost experts in the world who have made a life 
study of aviation, our purpose being for a continuing program 
for the construction of aircraft and aircraft equipment over a 
definite period. The committee have taken into consideration 
the necessity and the value of the recommendations given by 
the Lambert committee and President's Aircraft Board. We 
have discussed this matter very carefully and have followed 
their recommendations as far as practicable. 
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The committee, after holding extensive hearings, deemed it 
economical to make plans for construction covering a program 
for a period of five years, which would insure a reasonable 
peace-time strength and to stimulate the aircraft industry on 
which our air forces must rest. 

The construction provided in this bill included 78 airplanes, 
the carriers for the Lezingion and Saratoga. The total cost 
of these 78 planes is approximately $3,700,000. It is a fairly 
well-established fact that the number of airplanes lost during 
each year is about 3344 per cent; this, however, does not apply 
to the 78 planes for the carriers, because of the fact that they 
will be received so late in the year as not to be affected. 
The airplanes afloat will be carried on battleships, airplane 
carriers, cruisers, and tenders. Those on shore will be at the 
naval air stations at Pensacola, Coco Sola, Pearl Harbor, 
San Diego, and Hampton Roads. Those attached to the Marine 
Corps aviation will be at Haiti, Quantico, Guam, and other 
marine stations. 

During the five-year program there will have been built 
1,614 planes. At the end of the five years, namely, 1931, 
1,000 planes will be available and useful. This will finally 
result in the building of about 833 airplanes per year. After 
taking out 3314 per cent normal wastage, this would leave a 
total of 1,000 planes available at the end of the five-year pro- 
gram. Obsolete planes are not to be included in this total 
number of 1,000 planes. Neither are the airplanes -assigned 
to the Naval Reserve for training purposes. Such planes are 
very few and are obtained under a special appropriation. 

Under the agreement with Germany when we purchased the 
lighter-than-air ship, known as the Los Angeles, it leaves us 
in a peculiar status in reference to this particular ship, which 
can not be used for any other purpose than to train men, and 
with the loss of our own dirigible, known as the Shenandoah, it 
leaves our United States Navy without a rigid airship which 
can be used for military work. The value of the rigid airship 
is not doubted by any Member of the House. The usefulness 
for scouting purposes alone would justify the rebuilding of 
at least one or two of these dirigibles. After careful considera- 
tion the committee deem it advisable to authorize the con- 
struction of two dirigible airships with approximately 6,000,000 
cubic feet capacity each. If we were to construct one single 
ship alone, it would require all of the developmental and ex- 
perimental work required for two ships, and I believe that 
it is sound judgment and economical to construct two ships 
at the same time, thereby saving several hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

The Navy Department believes that it is fairly well equipped 
for the building of one or both of these ships. It is a well- 
established fact that these ships can be constructed in the 
hangar at Lakehurst, N. J., along with the tools and equipment 
that the Navy Department has available at Philadelphia. It is 
our belief that they can be built in this country by the United 
States Government and under the United States flag with 
American-made material. Private industries, however, will be 
encouraged to take up the development of this type plane for 
commercial purposes. I am of personal opinſon that the devel- 
opment of lighter-than-air ships has been disregarded, although 
it has been actively promoted in nearly every other country 
of importance. We have not used 2 per cent of the total avia- 
tion expense in the past 10 years for the development of this 
type of airplane, and I believe that the development should 
continue and progress for both commercial and military 
purposes. 

It is our understanding that required bonds to be placed 
upon the guaranteed construction of satisfactory performance 
from those who are advocating the metal-clad dirigible before 
entering into any contract whatsoever. With this assurance, 
I believe that the United States Government will be well pro- 
tected in case this type of ship is not a success and will not be 
of further use to the United States Government for military 
purposes. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the Shenandoah was built by American 
manufacturers, with American-made material, in our own 
workshops, with a capacity of about two and a quarter 
million cubic feet. This lighter-than-air craft carried a crew 
for actual operation of about 30 men and officers. In my 
opinion, for scouting purposes there is no kind of a military 
machine, ineluding our scout cruisers, which is as valuable as 
the dirigible. When one takes into consideration the fact that 
a scout cruiser fully equipped and manned will cost in the 
neighborhood of $15,000,000 and carriers a crew of approxi- 
mately 250 enlisted men and officers, used for the same prac- 
tical purposes as the dirigible, one can easily make the com- 
parison, and in case of a national emergency it would be both 
economical and save a great many lives to operate the dirigible. 
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The British Government has at this very moment two lighter- 
than-air craft under construction of 5,060,000 cubic feet, or, in 
other words, twice the size of the Shenandoah.: We propose 
under this bill to construct two dirigibles of 6,000,000 cubic 
feet, or three times the size of the Shenandoah. We propose 
to build these ships by American manufacturers, in American 
shops, with American-made material and labor. Under this 
bill the Navy Department can construct one or both of these 
lighter-than-air craft. However, if it is decided that a com- 
mercial firm is to build one of these ships, or both, it is my 
understanding the contract will be let by competitive bidding. 
After these are completed they will have the approximate lift- 
Ing power of 40 per cent of the Shenandoah and will have the 
sailing radius of approximately 7,500 miles without refueling. 

If we are to encourage aviation in the Navy and by com- 
mercial firms, we must start a program which is constructive 
in itself and practical, which will encourage the commercial 
firms to experiment and bulld this type of airship. 

Under the present bill it is provided that the men who are in 
charge of the aviation station must be qualified flyers, and 
the committee has prescribed the number of hours required of 
actual flying time in the air before an officer can be eligible to 
command one of these air stations. The committee has also 
provided that 80 per cent of the aviation forces shall be ob- 
tained from the enlisted personnel of the Navy. This will 
insure under this program no extra cost for additional men to 
man these airplanes. 

During the World War the United States Government had 
very few, if any, airplanes on the line. This was due to the 
fact that we had no serviceable airplanes. We had to go into 
a constructive program of building airplanes at that time, 
which required a lot of time and the expenditure of large sums 
of money. 

If the gentlemen of this House will accept the program as 
unanimously reported out of the Naval Affairs Committee, five 
z from now the Navy Department will have 1,000 useful 
planes. 

I want to take this opportunity to again thank the members 
of this committee, and especially the chairman, for the time 
he has allotted me in the presentation of these facts. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown]. 

Mr. McKHOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I find the opposition does not get very much time. I was 
supposed to have a little more time. 

You will be interested to know that in the Senate of the 
United States in 1855 Samuel Houston, a Senator of the 
United States, introduced in the Congress the first resolution I 
can find anywhere touching the matter of air navigation. On 
the 24th day of January, 1855, Mr. Houston presented the 
memorial of Edward D. Tippett, praying the appointment of 
a committee to examine a method invented by him of navigat- 
ing the air and an appropriation to enable him to exhibit it, 
which was referred to the Committee on Patents and the 
Patent Office. 

Mr. Houston, as you know, bears the distinction of being 
the only man in American political history who was governor 
of two States, President of a republic, and a Member of the 
United States Senate. So the attention of Congress has been 
called to the question of air navigation as early as 1855. I 
am indebted to Mr. McMurray, of McAlester, Okla., who called 
this to my attention. 

I am one man in this House who believes in trying to im- 
prove air navigation, and I am one man who on the floor of 
this House during the period of the war undertook to save the 
United States $320,000,000 when the bill appropriating $640,- 
000,000 was before the House for action, and because I stood 
alone and was so far in the minority I was not even allowed 
a chance to raise my voice, and if I had no doubt I would 
have been charged with being opposed to the war or not being 
in favor of carrying on the war. I said at that time that 
$640,000,000 at one time would result in great dissipation of 
the funds and would not get the proper results, because we 
did not keep our hands upon the purse strings and advance 
this money as we obtained results. The history of that mat- 
ter is water that has gone over the wheel and I do not care 
to take up the time of the House to talk to you about some- 
thing that is no doubt more familiar to you than it is to me. 

I am not opposed to this program except to this extent. I 
do not think it is right to come in here with a bill providing 
for a five-year program. I would be in favor of a two-year 
program, but, sirs, as long as the President of the United 
States and the men at the head of the Nation are trying to 
solve this aircraft proposition, I do not think Congress ought 
to go ahead and tie itself up in a five-year program. 
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Gentlemen say, “Oh, we are not appropriating the money; 
we are only authorizing the appropriation.” But, gentlemen, 
whenever you put an act on the statute books of this country 
you know what will be the force behind the Appropriations 
Committee. Here is what ought to be done: You ought to go 
ahead and put this program on for two years, The Army has 
a similar bill, a bill for a five-year program. The Army bill 
does not name the amount of money. I understand from infor- 
mation I have received that the Army planes will cost a great 
deal less than the planes proposed for the Navy. 

Here is what ought to take place: I do not believe in trying 
to put these two services under one department for the pur- 
pose of operation, because I believe you will get better results 
if you have some competition between the Army and the Navy 
rather than to put them under one head; but you ought to 
unify the purchasing for the Navy and Army and the distribu- 
tion of airplanes. You will have airplanes for the Navy, air- 
planes for the Army, airplanes for the Coast Guard, airplanes 
for other departments, and here you haye an appropriation or 
an authorization in this department, and it is just as natural 
as for water to run down hill for each branch to try and get 
as much as the others. When you give the Army so many 
planes the Navy will want that number of planes. When you 
give the Navy so many planes the Army will want that number 
of planes. And so it goes. This was illustrated by the state- 
ment of our distinguished and beloved Member from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. BUTLER], one whom we all venerate and all love, 
when he said yesterday that we had airplane carriers, and now 
we must have the airplanes. 

That is what I said one year ago. I said when you get the 
airplane carriers then you will have to have airplanes to put 
on the carriers. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKHOWN. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman is yery much concerned 
about the possible action of Congress in reference to this par- 
ticular program stating that naturally appropriations follow 
after authorizations. It was not later than day before yester- 
day that the chairman of the great Appropriations Committee 
said in debate in the House that frequently his committee 
failed to appropriate under authorizations and would continue 
to do so. I just want to add that if it develops under the pro- 
gram at any time that the amount of money authorized under 
the bill is not necessary the Appropriations Committee will 
have the qualifications and nerve enough not to appropriate it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Les; but there ought to be a committee of 
some kind or character to regulate the purchases in the Depart- 
ment of the Navy and the Department of the Army, and some 
member of the Appropriations Committee of the House and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate ought to be a member of 
that committee. 

Here is the proposition—I am talking to you now from the 
standpoint of the American citizen, from the point of the tax- 
payer—you ought to have a business man who has had expe- 
rience in paying taxes, who has had experience in getting the 
money to pay taxes to the Government. You ought to have 
some man of that kind to hold this in check. I am not opposed 
to legitimate expenditure for the Army and Nayy, but I want 
to take the opportunity to say to the Naval Committee that 
you gentlemen have been diligent and faithful, you have gone 
into these matters thoroughly, but you have to talk and take 
your position from the standpoint of your experts from the 
department, and you are guided by them. 

But there is another side, that of the taxpayers of this 
country, and I want to tell you now that you can not rely on 
expert testimony of these men in the Army and the Navy 
when it comes to spending money. You can rely upon them 
for the things that advance national defense—they are trained 
to understand that—but there ought to be some one familiar 
with the finances of the country to say when the expenditures 
should be made. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Along that line does not the gentleman 
think that the Naval Affairs Committee possess ability and 
business knowledge—gentlemen like Mr. BUTLER Mr, VINSON 
of Georgia, Mr MoCrintrc—do not you think that such gentle- 
men can attend to the business to see that the money is ex- 
pended properly? Does not the gentleman think that that is 


the function of the Naval Affairs Committee? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will say that I have a great deal of 
confidence in the committee, in its personnel; but, on the other 
hand, the gentleman knows that when you are serving on a 
committee there is only one side to the proposition 

Mr. STEPHENS. We hear both sides. 
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Mr. McKEOWN. The committee does not hear the side of 
the taxpayer. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The taxpayer does not know anything 
about the matter. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The committee is in a peculiar position, 
and for this reason. You are like the Members of Congress, 
whose duty it is to see that the defense of the country is 
properly cared for. You resolve a doubt—and you ought to— 
you resolve a doubt in favor of proper defense rather than 
in the interest of the taxpayer. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Does not the gentleman 
think that the taxpayer is represented by the personnel of the 
committee in the hearings and that they take care of his 
interests? 

Mr. McKHOWN. That is true in a measure, I admit that. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I know the gentleman 
wants to be well informed, and he usually is, but let me say that 
when the committee held hearings on this particular bill we 
heard some of the largest taxpayers in the country, and they 
were in no way connected with the Government. We had many 
of the big taxpayers from Detroit and other places, Each of 
them was heartily in favor of this program. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I grant that is true. Men from Detroit 
and other cities where they manufacture these airplanes nat- 
urally would be interested in seeing the program carried out. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Does not the gentleman think that the 
great majority of the taxpayers of the country are very well 
satisfied to have us adopt and put into effect proper measures 
for the national defense? 

Mr. McKEOWN. The taxpayers of this country to-day want 
proper defenses for this country. That is true. At the same 
time the taxpayer of this country is impressed with the fact 
that too much money is being expended on the Army and the 
Navy of this country. If the gentleman would go out into the 
country, into the great West and other parts of the Nation, he 
would find that sentiment prevails, because we have not yet 
recovered from the effects of the war and we are not yet back 
where we ought to be. Why not start out on a two-year pro- 
gram. I am here for one to say, as a Member of this House, 
that when you put a five-year program out under the guise of 
a program trying to evade the Constitution, which prohibits 
more than two years’ appropriation for the Army, you are not 
going to get anywhere with it, and the courts will tie you up 
on that proposition. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is not an appropriation. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Then why do you not bring in a 10-year 
program for the enlistment of the Army, and see how far you 
would get in the court with that without any appropriation 
for It. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
homa bas expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. LOWREY]. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
my friend and colleague from Maryland [Mr. GAMBRILL] spoke 
of the utterance yesterday by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Pou] in which he spoke of voting for this measure 
under protest. I can not vote for any military bill except 
under protest. I must be a nonconformist. In fact, I am not 
sure but that somebody may call me a pacifist. I believe that 
I would rather be called a pacifist than fail to do all that I 
ean to encourage at least the spirit of world peace. 

About the year 1916 I was on a train out West with a well- 
known United States Senator. We were discussing the world 
situation at the time of the World War. I at that time had 
not gotten into politics and had a good deal of sympathy for 
my good friend who had. I was suggesting some things in 
regard to the world situation at that time. Among other things 
I said that when this war closed the United States would have 
the greatest opportunity that was ever given to any nation in 
history for rendering a great service to the world. We would 
be in position to lead the world in the matter of disarmament, 
in the matter of cutting down the terrible expense and the ter- 
rible consequences that come with militarism and large mili- 
tary establishments. 

I said that the United States would be the richest nation in the 
world, and about the only nation that would not be worn to a 
frazzle financially and in every other way, Then we would have 
the opportunity and be in a position to say to the other nations, 
It is time for all to quit the folly of great military establish- 
ments and large expense for armies and navies. [Applause.] And 
the world would be ready to follow. The Senator fully agreed 
with me, and we thought we were about to work out a plan to 
save the world. A little later the United States got into that 
terrible war. I think we were justified in going into it. In 
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fact, I do not think we could have kept out of it without 
sacrificing every principle and every purpose for which nations 
exist. [Applause.] When the war closed and the armistice 
came I believe a very large proportion of the population of this 
country was in the state of mind to carry out the idea that was 
discussed at that time by my Senator friend and myself. 
I think America was in a position then to lead the world into 
a very large program of disarmament. Yet more than seven 
years has passed, and we are seeing increase of armament in- 
stead of decrease. This Congress has appropriated nearly three 
times as much to Army and Navy purposes as was appropriated 
in the year 1914, and other nations are pursuing a similar 
policy. After the great “ war to end wars” we all enlarge our 
war preparedness beyond any limits ever known before. 

Our great, rich, and influential Republic in its policy of 
isolation failed to take full advantage of its opportunities. I 
rejoice in what we have done and in the degree of beneficent 
leadership that we have exercised. But as we sometimes say 
in our prayers: 

We have done many things we ought not to have done, and left 
undone many things we ought to have done. 


It is now possibly too late for the very best results, but it 
is not too late to turn our national policies in the right direc- 
tion. Our Nation may not be able to lead the world out of 
militarism but it will be tragic if we lead ft further into 
militarism. 

When we consider all the fruits of war, the question of 
finance looks very small. The horrors of the recent world 
struggle are shocking to contemplate. It meant the destruc- 
tion of homes, churches, and public buildings; of roads, bridges, 
and railways; of works of art and institutions of culture—of 
almost everything worth while which men had taken centuries 
to produce. Still all this material loss is of far less conse- 
quence than the moral and spiritual rnin. There were agonies 
of body and soul. There were hunger and exposure, sickness 
and death, broken hearts and broken home circles, trembling 
souls awaiting dreaded events, and hatreds and prejudices 
which will take years to abate. 

Let me come down, however, on the plane of the material 
and the secular, and for one more time let us be reminded of 
the crushing financial burdens which war and the war spirit 
bring upon our people. Take a few facts and figures. 

The administration and payment of pensions for the Civil War 
have already cost our Government about $7,000,000,000, and it 
still runs at near $200,000,000 a year with constant demand for 
increase. Think of what this will be as the years go by and 
the Government responds to the ever-increasing demands from 
the soldiers of the World War. Again, this Congress has appro- 
priated more than $1,250,000,000 to the Army and Navy, the 
Veterans’ Bureau, hospitals, pensions, and so forth, all grow- 
ing out of war or looking toward war. And this does not 
include what we have paid in the way of interest and principal 
on our war debts. As a great Englishman once said: 


We have only our wars to thank for our great national debt. 


Small wonder that our people are crying out against heavy 
taxation. Our Federal expenses for the current year will 
reach something like $30 per capita or an average of $150 per 
family. To this must be added the weight of State, county, 
and municipal taxation. I have to-day received a letter from 
a very able lawyer and bank president in my home State. From 
his letter I quote verbatim: 

I know of many in my own country who are to-day carrying a burden 
of taxation from 7½ to 9 per cent on an assessed valuation, which is 
higher than the property can be sold for. My own taxes this year 
have been more money than I have earned from every source. Of 
course this is exceptional, but the burden on every man engaged in 
farming and owning much unremunerative lands is great indeed. I 
have reached the point that I want to see some change, and that 
quick, We must have it quickly or the rural population of the country 
will be ruined. Going into cities and centers where wealth is congre- 
gated and centralized, one would think we are the richest people in 
the world. Go then into the country and you must say the agricul- 
tural people need relief, and all must admit that, like every injustice and 
wrong, it will be reflected on those responsible for it. 


Now note, please, this is not the whine of some poor, ignor- 
ant, prejudiced fellow. It comes from a man who, in my opin- 
jon, has few equals in my State for general intelligence, busi- 
ness ability, and legal ability. 

When we face a situation like this it is time for us to think 
long and well before we pass bills adding millions of taxation. 

But let us come back to this bill which we have under con- 
sideration. I am frank to say that in plans for national defense 
I believe that just now aviation is the most sane and perhaps 
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in comparison the least expensive. It at least looks better 
than spending $40,000,000 each for a lot of new battleships. 
But I am opposed to spending money for either at the rate 
which this Congress seems disposed to adopt. We talk about 
disarmament conferences, world courts, and international 
agreements for the prevention of war, and yet we go on making 
war preparations the most gigantic that the world has ever 
seen. We hope for diplomatic movements by which we may 
prevent war, or by which we shall at least reach agreements 
for largely diminishing armaments. We all know that arms, 
munitions, and explosives, airplanes and battleships are being 
rapidly changed and improved by invention and scientifie dis- 
covery. We scarcely get one type constructed before it has to 
give way to something different and supposedly better. Still 
we adopt our 5 or 10 year programs and appropriate our mil- 
lions to be paid by our tax-burdened people for war prepared- 
ness. There certainly must be a better way. When will we 
spend our money, energy, and ingenuity to reach successful 
plans for peace instead of preparations for war? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, it has been suggested that 
Members have made up their minds on this bill and that argu- 
ment at this time is futile. That may be the case. Never- 
theless, I deem it my duty to present my views, to register 
my protest, and to at least seek to amend the bill so that the 
hands of Congress will not be tied for a period of five years. 

As to section 3 of the bill dealing with personnel I shall 
make no comment. That is purely a matter within the Navy 
and I am quite willing to accept the judgment of the members 
on that committee. I object to this bill for the simple reason 
that it authorizes appropriations aggregating $100,000,000 
and it ignores totally our experience in the past with 
the problems of aviation. This bill does not solve the problem. 
There is nothing in this bill which will eliminate the waste 
of public funds which we have experienced in the past. We 
are no further to-day in progress in having learned the lesson 
of the mistakes of the past than we were the day this House 
voted the first lump-sum appropriation for aviation of $640,- 
000,000. Since that day we have gone through a war. Since 
that day we have learned that of the hundreds of millions of 
dollars spent not a single American fighting plane ever reached 
the front. I will not dwell upon that at this time. But 
since the war what have we done? Every man who had any- 
thing to do with aviation during the war knew that there 
was waste, extravagance, duplication, overlapping, and that 
there was utter lack of cooperation or understanding between 
the Army and the Navy air services. Since then this Con- 
gress has appropriated for Army and Navy air services in 
the neighborhood of $500,000,000. Yet to-day the gentlemen 
on the Naval Affairs Committee tell us they have but a few 
planes that are good and a number that are obsolete and that 
we really have no complete, up-to-date, efficient fighting, bomb- 
ing, or observation units. In a few days the Military Affairs 
Committee will tell us that the Army has no up-to-date, efficient 
equipment. We know that to be the fact in both cases. We 
know that $500,000,000 have been injudiciously spent. We 
know that there has been waste. We know that there has been 
duplication. We know that there has been inefficiency and 
incompetency in the spending of this vast amount of money. 
We know all of this because we have had at least 12 separate 
and distinct investigations of the subject since the war. 
These investigations have heard hundreds and hundreds of 
witnesses, thousands and thousands of pages of testimony 
have been taken, truck loads of exhibits examined, and every 
one of them, with the exception of the Morrow Board, have 
recommended the unification of efforts and procurement of 
equipment. Yet at this time all of this experience, all of 
the information gathered by these investigations, are entirely 
ignored. 

The Navy comes in to-day with a building program involv- 
ing an expenditure of a hundred million dollars and to-morrow 
the Army will be here with their program, which will be above 
$300,000,000. But we have no plans of reorganization, no con- 
structive plan for cooperation between the Army and Navy 
air service. Not even some definite plan of coordinating these 
two branches are suggested to us. I have repeatedly stated on 
the floor of this House, beginning in 1919 to this very day, that 
we will never get the Army and Navy to work together as 
long as we continue to appropriate millions and millions of 
dollars and now hundreds of millions of dollars for them to 
spend according to their own particular views, without regard 
to what the other is doing, 

Why, gentlemen, the distinguished chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, whom we all love and respect, when asked 
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yesterday what is the Army doing on the question of aviation 
frankly answered, “I don’t know.” I have asked members of 
the Military Affairs Committee just previous to the time we 
commenced discussion of this bill if they knew what the Navy 
was going to do, and they, too, frankly stated that they did not 
know. Naturally the Naval Affairs Committee does not know 
what the Military Affairs Committee is doing in aviation and 
the Military Affairs Committee does not know what the Naval 
Committee is doing. Likewise the Army does not know what 
the Navy is doing and the Navy does not know what the Army 
is doing. But we know that they are spending millions of 
dollars, that they are not coordinating, and that they both 
say they have no equipment to speak of on hand. 

Gentlemen, I believe we are making a grave error, a serious 
mistake, yes, an unpardonable blunder, if we authorize this 
enormous appropriation and that of the Army before we re- 
organize the air services of the country, To think that after 
all we have gone through, after all the mistakes of the past, 
we are to-day again appropriating in the same old way, heed- 
less of the lessons of the past, is to my mind unbelievable. 

The only ray of hope that I see out of all of this discussion 
and this bill is the statement made by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] when he quoted the testimony of Ad- 
miral Moffett, which will be found on page 7158 in the RECORD 
of yesterday: 


A 6,000,000 cubice foot rigid filled with helium can fly at 50 knots 
speed from the west coast to the Hawaiian Islands with a military 
load of 43 tons. At 70 knots speed such a ship can arrive in Hawali 
with a military load of 34 tons. Again, this airship, which is so essen- 
tial to our naval needs, can carry six fighting planes weighing a ton 
and a half each 5,000 nautical miles at a speed of 50 knots and still 
have a reserve of fuel good for 1,200 miles at the same speed. In- 
flated with hydrogen, these performances can be bettered by 40 to 
60 per cent. We can not close our eyes to such figures and per- 
formances. 


Why, gentlemen, that indeed is progress. The Navy finally 
admitting that aviation is absolutely essential and indis- 
pensable. Why, I remember not very many years ago, and 
since the war, when the high officials of the Navy were be- 
littling the value of aviation. I remember not so very long 
ago when the Navy officials, right in the face of the sinking of 
battleships, denied the usefulness of aviation and the ability of 
airplanes to sink battleships. Finally, at this late date, we 
have admission from the Navy that scouting and observation 
from the air are absolutely indispensable to the successful 
operation of the fleet. Ah, gentlemen, even to-day the Navy 
does not concede the full value of aviation. The Navy even to- 
day is resisting the complete development of aviation and in- 
sists upon the retention of the line battleship. Several gentle- 
men of the committee yesterday, and I believe also today, 
stressed the necessity of the battleship, and one gentleman 
stated that we would continue to build battleships up to the 
number limited by the Washington disarmament conference. 
This conservatism on the part of the Navy; this antagonism 
against new weapons of offense and defense is typical of the 
customs and habits of the Navy. The Select Committee on 
Aviation struggled with officials of the Navy Department, and 
so did other committees, as well as the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee only a few days ago, and we find the high officials of 
the Navy strenuously opposing the unification of our govern- 
mental air activities, belittling the use and value of aviation, 
insisting on the retention of the battleship just as in the days 
of old they resisted and fought all innovations even to the 
application of steam to vessels of war. Here is a description 
of Navy officials expressed in 1856 which is surely fitting and 
appropriate to conditions to-day. I read the following from 
A Sketch of the Life of Commodore Robert F. Stockton, by 
Samuel J. Bayard, page 80: 


The head of the Navy Department fs generally a politician, more 
solicitous to obtain popularity among the officers than competent to 
discharge judiciously the functions of his office. He listens, therefore, 
to the advice of the superannuated officers, who, with professional 
dogmatism, denounce all novelties and pronounce all Innovations dan- 
gerous. The application of steam to national ships of war from the 
first was resisted by many naval officers, and had to encounter many 
prejudices and much opposition. It was confidently asserted by the 
old captains that sailing vessels would never be superseded by steam 
vessels, and that the latter would be worthless except for purposes 
of transportation. 


How applicable that is to-day. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
From whom was the gentleman quoting? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I was quoting from The Life of Com- 
modore Robert F. Stockton, by Samuel J. Bayard. 
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The request for $100,000,000 for aviation for the Navy 
coupled with a policy of the retention of the battleship is in- 
consistent. But we can not expect, in view of the past, that 
the Navy will recognize all at once the value of aviation and 
admit the fading out of the battleship. As the Navy resisted 
the introduction of steam for war vessels, so to-day it con- 
tinues in insisting upon the retention of battleships. 

As the Navy fought against the development of aviation 
in 1920, it opposed and fought against the Ericsson propeller 
in 1840. As the Navy opposes the unification of the Alr 
Service in 1926, it fought and opposed the adoption of the 
Monitor-type fighter and insisted upon the retention of the 
slow moying, top-heavy ironclad. 

Compare the testimony given by naval officials in expressing 
their views on aerial bombing and the effectiveness of the air- 
plane against the battleship with the expression of views in 
1840 and 1860 of naval officials who were then seeking to stop 
progress. Gentlemen, there is a similarity which is discourag- 
ing. William Conant Church, in his Life of John Ericsson, 
says on page 136, volume 1 (and I read this, if any gentleman 
cares to make comparison with the testimony of naval officials 
given not so very long ago): 


Yet his [Ericsson] proposition to substitute the propeller for the 
paddle wheel was received with ridicule by all offictaldom. 

Government officers at Washington, enjoying a high reputation for 
scientific attainment, proved, to the satisfaction of themselves and 
their fellows, that the Princeton never could attain a speed of 5 miles 
an hour; she was able to make over 12, and this was relatively equal 
to 18 or 20 miles now. The most prominent of the Government naval 
constructors assured his department that a mere glance at the pro- 
peller intended for the Princeton was sufficient to convince the prac- 
tical eye of the absurdity of the scheme, “the surface of the blades 
was too small for the body to be propelled.” The President of the 
United States was warned by Government engineers that utter failure 
would attend the attempt to use engines constructed on such erroneous 
mechanical principles as those of this vessel, 


Is there anyone living to-day who would say that the pro- 
peller should not have been adopted by the Navy? Of course 
not. In not so many years from now the battleship which in 
its day typified strength, power, and might will haye gone into 
oblivion like the old frigates of 1812. Of course, it is not as 
comfortable or as impressive to sit in the cockpit of an air- 
plane, nor is it as grand and conducive to pomp and dignity 
to stand in the turret of a submarine as it is to pace the bridge 
of a grand battleship, as is so well and graphically described 
by Prof. J. R. Soley in his Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War, volume 1, page 623; and, by the way, Professor Soley 
was at one time an Assistant Secretury of the Navy, so that 
not only as an historian but as an observer of conditions in the 
department his views carry a great deal of authority. Here 
is what Professor Soley says: 


It was Providence that decreed the success of the Monitor and not 
the Navy. During the period of peace preceding the war our Navy 
was always grasping at the shadow and leaving the substance. The 
commodore of the period was an august personage who went to sea in 
a great flagship, surrounded by conventional grandeur which was cal- 
culated to inspire a becoming respect and awe. As the years of peace 
rolled on this figure became more and more august, more and more 
conventional. The fatal defects of the system were not noticed until 
1861, when the crisis came, and the service was unprepared to meet 
it, and to this cause was largely due the feebleness of naval operations 
during the first year of the war. There seems to have been a total 
want of information at the central office of administration in reference 
to the existing demands of naval war and the measures necessary to 
put the machine into efficient operation. 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would rather not; I have not the time. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Just one question. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Very well. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The result of all that is that we have got 
perhaps the best Navy in the world; that as the result of that 
criticism. Yet the Navy goes ahead. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But that same stubbornness that was 
exhibited then is exhibited to-day. The Navy has persistently 
fought aviation, and yet you now turn around and put aviation 
into its hands. But just wait—let me go on. 

Because the Navy was stubborn and resisted progress in 
1840, 1860, 1920, and even 1926, does the gentleman from Ohio 
desire that condition to continue? Might not progress have been 
a great deal speedier and better, would not the war of 1860 
ended quicker and perhaps the World War, had not the super- 
annuated commodores Professor Soley talks about not been so 
stubborn and single minded? Why, gentlemen, it is not so 
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many weeks ago that Col. William Mitchell was forced out 
of the service. Just look at his experience with the Navy. 
Colonel Mitchell was there when battleships were sunk, he was 
there, too, when sand bombs were dropped on the ships, and 
then the country told that a battleship was not vulnerable to 
aerial bombing. Colonel Mitchell had no other interest except 
that of his country. Yet he was hounded and hounded, criti- 
cized and cursed, and finally court-martialed. For what? For 
telling the truth. All that Colonel Mitchell wanted was a 
united air service, and if that was not possible at least unity of 
efforts in procurement, in study of designs and construction 
and the stoppage of waste, due to incompetency and ignorance 
of aviation. Because Colonel Mitchell wanted to help his 
country and disregarded the petty things of the departments, 
because he wanted to see aviation on a sound basis, which, of 
course, ignores the personal comfort of certain individuals, he 
was despised and hated. And when history is written, and the 
activities and services of Col. William Mitchell are recorded 
they will read something like William Conant Church writes 
of Ericsson in his Life of John Ericsson, page 231, volume 1: 


The difficulty was not that he—Ericsson—was unknown, but that he 
was too well known; at least at Washington, and in those bureaus of 
the Navy Department with which his abilities and his experience would 
naturally associate him. Since his work in 1842-43 upon the Princeton 
he had been engaged more or less with Government matters, but with 
the bureaus he was no favorite. From their point of view he was a 
failure. They preferred the safe waters of precedent, while it was his 
mission to sail the high seas of discovery, Without judgment between 
them it is sufficient to say that Ericsson and the Government officers, 
to whom he looked for approval, were seldom in accord. 


Gentlemen, the Navy’s function is to navigate the waters. 
Yes; to navigate under the water and on the surface of the 
water. If the Navy produces good navigators able to take our 
ships all over the world, protect our coast, it will have rendered 
its share of service to the country. If the Navy would do more 
navigating and less legislating, it would be far better. If 
there were more men being trained as navigators on board the 
ships and less around here lobbying, it would be still better, 

Mr, COYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. COYLE. Would you not consider it advisable to have a 
five-year program which would avoid the necessity of these 
naval officers coming down here every year and lobbying? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will come to the five-year program in 
just a moment. Let me not get off the subject of navigation. 
Why, gentlemen, the Navy has all it can do to train its officers 
to safely navigate ships on the waters or under the water. I 
hold here in my hand a report, No. 70, in reply to House Resolu- 
tion 434 which I introduced in the Sixty-eighth Congress, which 
shows that from January 1, 1923, to March 2, 1925, some 35 
vessels of the Navy were damaged or lost and the greater part 
through faulty navigation. Why some of you gentlemen will 
surely remember the pictures which we saw of submarines and 
destroyers up on the mountains instead of out in the deep sea 
where they belong. Through faulty navigation we lost seven 
destroyers at one time, the destroyers Delphy, 8. P. Lee, Young, 
Woodbury, Nicholas, Chauncey, and Fuller were run aground on 
September 8, 1923, near Point Arguello, Calif., a total loss of 
over $13,000,000. Destroyer Lavallette ran aground. The de- 
stroyer Brooks was also grounded. The destroyers Farenholt 
and Litchfield collided, and so it goes. Coast navigation is an 
art in itself. We ought to specialize navigators in coast waters, 
so that ships may be taken anywhere along the coast without 
the risk of running aground and losing ships and men. I 
realize that misfortunes will happen, but I submit that the list 
contained in this report in a short period of time is too 
long. It emphasizes the necessity of naval men remain- 
ing on the water and of training a different set of men for 
the air. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania refers to a five-year pro- 
gram. Yet there is nothing in the bill which will provide for 
continuity in office or assignment of naval officers who will 
haye charge of the spending of this money and the shaping of 
the policy of this naval air service. Why, according to the 
present conditions in the Navy, one set of officers in charge 
to-day may approve of certain type planes, may prefer certain 
designs to others, spend the appropriation for one or two years, 
then ordered to sea and others come in with different views, 
with more or less experience, and the whole thing begins all 
over again. That is Just what has been going on for years. 
This bill provides for the officers being in command of nayal 
stations and naval ships, and I agree with these provisions of 
the bill, but I fail to find anything to provide a permanent 
line of officers at the very top who will have the great respon- 
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sibility of spending this hundred millions of dollars. That is 
another reason why a unified air service is absolutely neces- 
sary. Or at least some permanent unified command intrusted . 
with the spending of hundreds of millions of dollars of the 
people’s money. 

There is to this day utter lack of cooperation or understand- 
ing between the Army and Navy. They simply will not get 
together. Let us here at least in the House get together and 
hold back appropriations until they do get together. 

e WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The committee is given to understand 
that there is much more cooperation now. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Is that so? Just let me read to you 
how much cooperation there is. The only agreement that I 
have been able to find is that they agree that they gdo not 
agree. In the hearings before the Military Affairs Committee 
only a few days ago it will be found that the Secretary of the 
Navy was confronted with the utter lack of understanding 
and cooperation between the two departments, and I fail to 
find any satisfactory explanation given to the committee by the 
Secretary. The Aeronautical Board, which I believe was or- 
ganized in June, 1924, under date of February 18, 1925, made 
this remarkable statement, and this I get from the hearings of 
the Military Affairs Committee on this very subject of aviation. 
I read the statement of the Acronautical Board: 


With reference to specific questions involving coordination of Army 
and Navy activities which have been referred to or considered by the 
Aeronautical Board and which have not been satisfactorily settled, as 
far as can be submitted within the limited time available for research, 
may be enumerated as follows: 

(a) The respective missions and fields of operations of the Army 
Air Service and naval aviation. 

(b) Overlapping and duplication between the Army Air Service and 
nayal aviation in the training of aviators. 

(e) Overlapping and duplication between the Army Air Service and 
naval aviation in the construction, operation, and maintenance of 
aviation installations along the coastal limits of the continental United 
States. 

(d) Failure to arrive at a satisfactory adjustment annually of 
estimates for appropriations for the Army Air Service and naval 
aviation. 

(e) Failure to arrive at a satisfactory coordination of aircraft 
radio development for the Army Alr Service and nayal aviation. 

(f) Failure to arrive at an economical, efficient, and satisfactory 
solution of the aerial defense of the Hawaiian Islands. 

(g) Failure to arrive at an economical, efficient, and satisfactory 
solution of the problem concerning the joint use of Army and naval 
aviation facilities, particularly those located in Panama, on North 
Island, and on Ford Island, 

(h) Failure to determine once and for all the final jurisdiction to 
be had by either service over Ford Island, Territory of Hawali. 

(i) Failure to attain the semblance of coordination between future 
alr development programs for the Army Air Service and naval aviation. 

(J) Failure to reach an agreement on the proposal to purchase a 
metal-clad airship prior to the incorporation of an item for that pur- 
pose in nayal appropriation bill, : 


That in itself is sufficient to make us pause right here be- 
fore we authorize this enormous appropriation. Gentlemen, 
if there is anything upon which they have agreed aecording 
to this statement, it must be of very little importance. 

Therefore I am opposed to the five-year program. I am 
opposed to the authorization of the enormous amounts pro- 
vided in the bill before us. It is true that it is only an 
authorization, but, gentlemen, that carries with it certain 
moral obligations and our experience teaches us that once 
authorized the money is generally obtained afterwards. I am 
willing to go along and provide for one year’s appropriation. 
In the meantime, perhaps, there will come some order out of 
the present chaos. Perhaps we will be able to get a bill pro- 
viding for a department of national defense or a united air 
Service, or at least some permanent, unified authority for the 
procurement of equipment. The whole country is alive to this 
subject. They expect more of us than a repetition of the mis- 
takes of the past. At the proper time I shall move to strike 
out paragraphs 2 to 7 of section 1. I do not know whether 
the committee will approve of my amendment, but in doing so 
I feel that I am doing my duty to this House and to my 
country. 

The least that could be done would be to write into this 
bill a provision that will make it absolutely clear that this 
bill will in no way bind Congress either to the amount of money 
or the number of planes suggested in the bill. 
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I appeal to the friends of aviation; I appeal to all my col - 
leagues interested in sound legislation and real economy to 
consider this bill carefully before passing it in its present 
form. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose of further developing and 
further increasing aeronautics in the Navy, the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized to undertake the construction and procure- 
ment of aircraft, spare parts, and equipment for the Navy as enu- 
merated below: 

PARAGRAPH 1. During the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, not to 
exceed 235 airplanes with spare parts and equipment, to cost not to 
exceed $12,285,000: Provided, That the number of airplanes and the 
limit of cost herein specified for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
shall be in addition to the 78 airplanes with spare parts and equipment 
for which the sum of $3,300,000 is Included under the appropriation 
increase of the Navy in the Navy Department and Naval Establish- 
ment appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. 

Par. 2. During the fiscal year ending June 80, 1928, not to exceed 
813 airplanes with spare parts and equipment, to cost not to exceed 
$16,223,750. 

Par, 3. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, not to 
835 airplanes with spare parts and equipment, to cost not to 
$17,582,500, 

Par, 4. During the fiscal year ending June 80, 1930, not to 
857 airplanes with spare parts and equipment, to cost not to 
$18,941,250. 

Par. 5. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, not to exceed 
874 airplanes with spare parts and equipment, to cost not to exceed 
$20,046,250; in all, during the five-year period beginning July 1, 1926, 
and ending June 30, 1931, 1,614 airplanes, with spare parts and equip- 
ment, to cost not to exceed $85,078,750. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. . 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this bill is against the rule in that it will cause an expendi- 
ture out of the Public Treasury of millions of dollars. It is not 
an authorization. It of itself would cause expenditures and it 
is in violation of the rule which prohibits any committee, ex- 
cept the Committee on Appropriations and certain others, but 
not the Committee on Naval Affairs, to cause appropriations to 
be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair knows of no such rule and 
overrules the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Par. 6. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and during each 
fiscal year thereafter, not to exceed 333 airplanes with spare parts and 
equipment, to cost not to exceed $17,476,250. 

Par, 7. The number of airplanes, spare parts, and equipment thus 
specified to be constructed or procured during the five fiscal years be- 
ginning July 1, 1926, and ending June 30, 1931, and the number speci- 
fied to be constructed or procured during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1982, and during each fiscal year thereafter is the number which it has 
been determined will be required to increase, during a five-year period 
beginning July 1, 1926, the useful airplanes on hand or otherwise pro- 
vided for on June 30, 1926, to 1,000 and to maintain the number of 
useful airplanes at not less than this number, which is hereby estab- 
lished as the authorized number of useful airplanes to be employed in 
the Navy: Provided, That in the event satisfactory arrangements for 
the procurement of the authorized number of airplanes can not be made 
in any fiscal year, such deficlency may be made up in the next ensuing 
year or years: Provided further, That “useful airplanes” as used in 
this act shall be those airplanes on the Navy list which are, or which 
after reasonable repairs can be made, In all respects safe to fly, and shall 
be excluslye of those airplanes classified as experimental or, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Navy, declared obsolete: Provided fur- 
ther, That airplanes assigned to the Naval Reserve for training pur- 
poses shali be in addition to the authorized number of useful planes to 
be employed in the Navy. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer a number of amend- 
ments which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BUTLER: Page 8, line 6, strike out the 
word “ specified ™ and insert in Meu thereof the word “ authorized.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was a to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment, 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 8, strike out the word “ specified” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ authorized.” 


exceed 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question Is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 11, strike out the word “determined” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ estimated.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, lines 18 and 19, strike out the words “can not be“ and 
Insert in Heu thereof the words “are not.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. . $ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER, ` Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the lan- 
guage after the word “obsolete,” on page 4, line 1, and insert 
the language which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BUTLER: Page 4, beginning in line 1, 
strike out the proviso ending in line 4 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “ Provided further, That nothing herein shall be construed 
as more than an authorization for the procurement of aircraft within 
the limits enumerated in this act, nor in any way to abridge the right 
of Congress to determine what numbers of aircraft may be appro- 
priated for in any fiscal year within the limits so authorized,” 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, the object of the amendment 
is this—to make perfectly plain the purpose of the committee 
that reported this measure. It has been suggested to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] and me by members 
of the Appropriations Committee that this language should 
be inserted so it may appear in this bill and written here 
so that all men may correctly read hereafter what the exact 
purpose of the bill is. It is this: That we shall not authorize 
any airplanes beyond a certain number—that Is, we shall not 
authorize any to be constructed beyond that number and 
that the number will remain in control of Congress, to be 
reported by the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. FRENCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. FRENCH. And the further effect of the language 
would be to make it definite that the department or the adminis- 
tration could not incur any obligations or contracts except by 
coming to Congress, 

Mr. BUTLER. My friend, we intended to do that, but I will 
admit that my friend has suggested a paragraph here that 
will make it perfectly plain, and no one can read the purpose 
otherwise. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. s 

Mr. WATSON. Upon what scientific basis did the Navy 
Department conclude that 235 airplanes would be needed in 
1 ana so on, as provided in the various paragraphs men- 

oned 

Mr. BUTLER. How the conclusion was reached? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. We discussed it yesterday very fully. 

Mr. WATSON. I was not here and I am afraid I am asking 
a question over again. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am sure my friend did not lose a great deal 
by not hearing anything I may have said, but I will be de- 
lighted to repeat it to him. This was made for us by mathema- 
ticians, and the purpose of it is this: To have at the end of five 
years 1,000 serviceable airplanes, useful airplanes, useful to the 
American service, useful in the way of a defense and not pictures 
of airplanes or chromos; not empty boxes or anything of the 
sort, but airplanes that can be used. It will require us to build 
in the next five years, in order to have 1,000 planes on hand at 
the end of that time, about 1,600 in number. It has all been 


— 


calculated, and at the end of that time, at the expiration of the 


five-year period, the American Government will have on hand 
1,000 airplanes ready for immediate use and airplanes which 
can be used with safety by the users. 

Mr. WATSON. Was it determined that this number is suffi- 
cient to meet the airplanes that are being built by foreign 
countries? 

Mr. BUTLER. My friend will understand that in these days 
we are instructed not to make a comparison, aud some time or 


other my friend may be able to tell me how to provide a na- 
tional defense without making a comparison. I have been 
endeavoring for years to learn how to assist in providing a 
national defense for America without comparing the defenses 
other nations have, but I have not yet learned. Now, we had 
this in mind, taking it gently and tenderly, that other nations 
were building about so many; and inasmuch as there were on 
one side 3,000 miles of water between our people and the other 
side and 5,000 or 7,000 miles on the other side between our 
people and the other side, we concluded that 1,000 airplanes 
would just about fit, Furthermore, we have places for 1,000 
airplanes and those in reserve at the different air stations. 
Every plane that is provided for here will have its particular 
use. My friend has voted time and time again for appropria- 
tions to prepare decks on the ships, to receive and operate air- 
planes and airplane carriers, and also to build air stations for 
the reception of these airplanes. 

This is a definite program, indorsed by the administration, 
all the boards that have been appointed to consider it, approved 
and indorsed by all the military men, and indorsed by the 21 
members of the Committee on Naval Affairs. There are no 
other members of the committee to indorse it or we would 
have more. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WATSON. I knew the committee had come to a wise 
conclusion, and I wanted to know their philosophy. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am delighted to explain it to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman may proceed for five additional min- 
utes, because I would like to ask him a few questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The purpose of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman is to make this a bill of authorization clearly? 

Mr. BUTLER. Clearly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would like to ask the gentleman, if 
he can tell me, how it is proposed the President shall act under 
the authority given him here. I refer particularly to the lan- 
guage in the first part of the bill, that— 


the President of the United States is hereby authorized to undertake 
the construction and procurement of aircraft, spare parts, and equip- 
ment for the Navy as enumerated below. 


What is to be the function of the President under this au- 
thority? 

Mr. BUTLER. My friend, I can not tell you how they will 
do it. I have voted for that language for 30 years and it is 
the language employed in bills authorizing the construction of 
ships of war. Of course, the President is the commander in 
chief of the Navy 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course, my friends, the President is not 
going to do it with his own hands. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Not like he lays a cornerstone. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But the constructions, of course, are 
to be by the Navy Department? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. The Secretary of the Navy acting under 
instructions from the President. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, yes. We have always given it to the 
President of the United States. I do not think there is any 
such constitutional requirement, but it has always been given 
to the President of the United States as commander in chief 
of the two services, the Army and the Navy. In all these bills 
he is the one who is designated to make these contracts and 
to comply with the provisions of bills for national defense. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of course, what I really wanted to 
get at is this: While the authority is granted here, the Presi- 
dent will not be able to do anything until the money has been 
appropriated. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is right. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. But in view of the question asked 
by the gentleman from Illinois, I knew the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania was entirely willing that the amendment itself 
should deny authority to anyone to contract for the con- 
struction of these planes until the Congress had made an ap- 
propriation therefor, 

Mr. BUTLER. I want my friend to understand that the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] and I accepted this because 
the gentleman wrote it. What greater compliment than that 
can we pay to any friend? Now let us alone, will not you 
please? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will not the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; certainly, 
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Mr. SPEAKS. Considering that the airplane is still in proc- 
ess of development, how does the gentleman justify a proposal 
that we shall six years hence purchase a stated number of air- 
planes and appropriate $17,500,000 for that purpose? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am delighted to answer the gentleman. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Please keep in mind in making your answer 
the words “six years hence.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; that is right. 
tion, and it is an intelligent one. I only wish I could make 
an intelligent answer. I learned the answer from some who 
know about it more than I do. I took the advice that was given 
by the President’s commission, you understand. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. The President appointed a commission which 
Sat here for perhaps six weeks and took the advice of dozens 
and perhaps hundreds of experts who made the recommendation 
that for five years we should establish a program and turn 
over every year one-third of the machines, and that is the way 
this plan was worked out mathematically. It was made plain 
to us that these machines wear out in three years. We desire 
to keep on hand all the time 1,000 airplanes, and therefore this 
program is worked out, as I have stated to my colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Watson], by the mathematicians, so that 
in order to maintain 1,000 planes and have 1,000 planes at the 
end of five years it is necessary to grant the authorization con- 
tained in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania has again expired. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman's time may be extended five minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not want to take up too much time. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I am sure the gentleman is willing to give us 
information on the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am perfectly willing to do that if I can. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I want to say to the gentleman that I sat 
for weeks with the Committee on Military Affairs considering 
all the testimony the gentleman refers to, and in addition 
the opinion of every man In the United States who individually 
or as representing any group that might be expected to have 
information on the subject, and after listening patiently to all 
of them, the committee was forced to lay aside the opinions 
of all the alleged experts for the reason that they were so con- 
flicting and varied so widely that a composite expression was 
not obtainable. So the committee discarded them all and pre- 
pared a bill after their own ideas. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know what you did and I do not 
know what induced you to do it; I am only speaking for my- 
self. I do not know whether you disregarded the advice of 
the authorities or whether your opinion is better than that of 
other people. I am speaking for myself. I am not an expert 
on military affairs, I am not an expert mathematician, but we 
are reinforced in our conclusions by men in whom we have 
great confidence, both civilian and military alike. 

Mr. SPEAKS. The committee based its action in disregard- 
ing the views of the experts largely on the fact that they could 
a agree, that it was impossible to get them to unite upon a 
plan. 

Mr. BUTLER. My friend has followed a wise course. We 
oftentimes differ with the experts. I confess I never heard two 
agree—they would not be smart if they did agree. [Laughter,] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If I understand the gentleman's 
argument, it is that we should adopt a five-year plan for 
aviation. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. And the gentleman Is seeking to 
carry out the naval program as far as naval aviation is con- 
cerned, and it takes five years to complete it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 5 

Mr. CONNALLX of Texas. When we provided for building 
new vessels in 1916, did we not lay out a long program? 

Mr. BUTLER. We did; and it is still going on. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And Congress a short time ago 
adopted a building program covering five years for new 
buildings. 

Mr. BUTLER. Les. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is it not true that we could not 
complete these programs all at once? 

Mr.BUTLER. Yes; and there would be great confusion if we 
tried to. And let me say further that the Budget approves of this. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Well, that is the weakest argu- 
ment the gentleman has presented. [Laughter.] Will not 
Congress have full control of the appropriation? 

Mr. BUTLER. Les. 


I understand the ques- 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And if we do not have the pro- 
gram, will it not be necessary to go to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee every year and ask it to do thus and so, and what we 
want to do is to make it definite? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; make a definite program. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. SNELL having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate 
by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 
had agreed to the amendment of the House of Representatives 
to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 61) authorizing the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago to enter into contracts for the erec- 
tion of a building for its branch establishment in the city of 
Detroit, Mich. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the 
amendments of the Senate Nos. 3, 7, 10, 11, 12, 30, and 34 to 
the bill (H. R. 8917) making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1927, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Sackerr as a member on the part of the Senate 
of the joint committee to make an investigation of the 
Northern Pacific land grants created by section 3 of the 
joint resolution approved June 5, 1924, entitled“ Joint resolu- 
tion directing the Secretary of the Interior to withhold his 
approval of the adjustment of the Northern Pacific land grants, 
and for other purposes,” in place of the late Senator from 
Missouri, Mr. Spencer. 

CONSTRUCTION AND PROCUREMENT OF AIRCRAFT AND 
EQUIPMENT IN THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. LaGuarpra: Page 2, beginning with Hne 8, 
strike out paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 5, and on page 3 strike out paragraphs 
6 and 7. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, if the amendment just 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania and approved by 
the committee means anything then the paragraphs I would 
strike out in my amendment are no longer necessary. 

Let us understand each other. The amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania is perfectly satisfactory. It 
provides that nothing in the bill shall be considered to be a 
binding obligation on Congress or the department to contract 
or purchase a specified number of planes enumerated in the 
various programs in the five-year period; it so states in clear 
and certain language. That being so it is absolutely unneces- 
sary to recite these provisions in the bill and my amendment 
simply strikes out this unnecessary language. 

The chairman of the committee and the committee itself all 
agree that this is no appropriation of money. With the amend- 
ment just approved it is not even a binding authorization. 

If in 1927 or 1928 or some good day the Army and Navy get 
together and finally agree that it is necessary for the defense 
of the country and for the best interest of the country to co- 
operate together we can save from five to ten million dollars 
a year between the Army and the Navy aviation appropria- 
tions. 

Therefore I urge my amendment. It simply carries out the 
intent of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. I do not hesitate to say now, gentlemen, that it will 
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meet with the approval of the President of the United States. |. 


I offer this amendment in all seriousness, and it is the only 
way to carry out the intent of the amendment just adopted 
and to prevent waste of public funds in the future. The 
very fact that the gentleman from Pennsylvania had to submit 
such an amendment shows the weakness of his bill. We should 
not go ahead on a five-year program and be committed to any 
such plan. The amendment just adopted certainly makes it 
clear that we are not bound to any such program. 

If the bill authorizes appropriations in seven of its para- 
graphs and then the next moment says this does not mean 
anything because we will have to go to the Committee on 
Appropriations anyhow and they can disregard this in num- 
ber and amount, then what is the use of putting in five para- 
graphs or seven paragraphs of authorization? Let us legis- 
late intelligently and say what we mean and mean what we 
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say. As the bill now stands, we first anthorize for five years 
and then say that we do not mean that at all, that it is simply 
a tentative suggestion. Suggestions should not be written as 
legislation. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does not the gentleman know 
that in order to get an appropriation in this House under 
the rules there has to be an authorization, and we do not 
have that authorization now. Anyone can make a point of 
order and it goes out. We make an authorization for five 
years and then make an appropriation for each year of those 
five years. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; exactly. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Why does the gentleman make 
that statement? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Because the gentleman knows that a 
blanket authorization would be snufficient—that the fact that 
they are authorizing procuring and maintaining airplanes in 
the first paragraph of section 1 is sufficient, but they go fur- 
ther and they provide the number of planes and the amount 
each year, and then they say they do not mean it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Why does not the gentleman from 
New York give the real reason for the five-year program? 
The real reason is to head off the sentiment in this country. 
for a separate air service, take it away from the Army and 
the Navy and put it where it properly belongs. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I say “Amen” to that. I referred to 
that before. That is why I am fighting this bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman's 
motion, if you want to take the body of this bill out and leave 
only the head and legs to go wandering around, you will adopt 
the gentleman’s amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Branton: Strike out section 1. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, we now have an air service 
in the Navy, we have a separate air service in the Army, we 
have a separate postal air service in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, we have an air service, I understand, now, for our 
Coast Guard, and I understand that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury soon is to ask for another separate air service in the Pro- 
hibition Unit. That will be five separate air services. The 
Department of Agriculture uses certain of these various serv- 
ices, and eventually it will have an air service of its own and 
that will make six. 

I was one of those who last fall attended most of the hear- 
ings of the President’s aircraft committee. I listened atten- 
tively to the testimony. That testimony convinced me of one 
thing absolutely, and that is that there should be a depart- 
ment of national defense, with an Army Bureau, a Navy 
Bureau, a Marine Bureau, and an Air Bureau, with a separate 
unified Air Service. Let me show you what you are doing here 
in this bill, and just the way legislation passes and gets 
through Congress and onto the statute books. We have here 
on the floor to-day not 100 men. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But the quality is all right, is 
it not? 

Mr. BLANTON. The quality is all right, and we make up 
in that what we lack in numbers, but there are about 835 
Members who are now absent, and we are passing one of the 
most important bills that has ever been before this Congress. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Would it be any better considered if they 
were all here? 

Mr. BLANTON, I think so. The best legislation that is 
passed in this House is when all the membership are here. 

Mr. SPEAKS. They will all be here to vote on it. 

Mr. BLANTON. They will come here to vote when the 
bell rings, and they will not know one thing about what they 
are voting on. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ob, we will tell them. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let us see what is in the bill. Here is the 
new Navy program for the Air Service. Our good-hearted 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burn] can not turn them 
down when these admirals come to him. Listen to what he 
has provided. This is their separate air program, in addition 
to what they already have, and separate from and additional 
to that of the Army: For the present fiscal year this bill gives 
them $12,285,000; for the next fiscal year it gives them 
$16,223,750; for the next fiscal year following it gives them 

17,582,000; for the next fiscal year thereafter it gives them 

8,941,250; for the next fiscal year following that it gives 
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them $20,046,250; and then for the succeeding fiscal year it 
gives them $17,476,250. That is the separate air program for 
the United States Navy. 

Then will come the Army program, and next will come the 
Coast Guard program, and the Post Office program, and the 
Prohibition Unit program, and the Agricultural Department's 
program, all seeking millions for their own separate air service. 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. COYLE. Does the gentleman see the words “not to 
exceed” immediately before the dollar mark in each one of 
those amounts? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; I know what that means. I have 
been here long enough to know that not to exceed” usually 
means the minimum that is to be spent. Here is where you 
are going to let the long-sought-after department of national 
defense go by the board and get away from you. You ought 
to kill this. bill right now. 

You ought to strike out its enacting clause, and you ought 
to tell the admirals in the Navy and the General Staff of 
Generals in the Army, and the Coast Guard Service, and the 
Prohibition Unit Service, and the Post Office Service, and the 
Agricultural Service, that we are going to have a unified bureau 
of the air in one department of national defense, and that we 
will let this bureau of the air allocate such air service as may 
be needed to all of the departments of the Government. And 
then we would have a valuable air service that would be 
worth while, and not a scattered, weak one that is starved 
to death by admirals in the Navy and by generals in the 
General Staff of the Army. And we would save millions each 
year that are now wasted in duplicated effort. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly; I yield to my friend from Mary- 
land. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. Does the gentleman know how many 
airships are carried in the Army bill as reported? 

Mr. BLANTON. How many? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Two thousand. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say this, that I believe there 
are a great many men on this floor who want to see estab- 
lished a department of national defense, which would abolish 
both the War Department and the Navy Department. It is 
economically sonnd. Then if we believe in it why should this 
bill go through enlarging a separate air service in the Navy? 
You are going to let this bill go through because you do not 
want to go up against it and fight. We could defeat it if we 
wanted to and would make a proper fight, but we are taking 
the path of least resistance. We love our beloved friend here 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Butter] too much. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not going to use any of these air- 
planes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. We know that if we opposed this bill we 
could defeat the gentleman from Georgia, my friend Cart, but 
we could not defeat the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, wil! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Does the gentleman think this bill will 
stop a separate aircraft service? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I know it will. 

Mr. CONNERY. I favor the enactment of this bill, and 1 
believe in what the gentleman says, too. 

Mr. BLANTON. We ought to stand on what we believe on 
this question. I wish you gentlemen would read all of the 
testimony given before the President's Aircraft Board. I 
have read it. Our friend CARL will tell you that I caused those 
hearings to be printed, so that I conid get a copy. They were 
not being printed. Copies were unobtainable. I told him they 
could be printed under an existing rule, even in a vacation. 
I wrote the order for him, and he, as a member of the board, 
signed it, and the other House Member, Mr. PARKER, of New 
York, signed it, and they sent that requisition to Tyler Page, our 
efficient Clerk, and he had the hearings printed. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It was fortunate that the gentle- 
man from Texas was in the city at.the time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I was interested in the matter just as 
much as was the gentleman from Georgia. If every man on 


this floor will get those hearings and read them through, they 
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will say, “I am for a department of national defense and I 
want in it a separate air service.” 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Is this bill in accordance with the economy 
program of the White House spokesman? 

Mr. BLANTON. The White House spokesman is not here. 
It is the Navy that is operating on us now. It is the admirals 
down here who brought the bill forward, already prepared, and 
said to the committee, “ Pass it.” 

Mr. BUTLER. No. I initiated it myself, and nobody brought 
it out. We declined to put on a lot of things in this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it suits the admirals, does it not? 

Mr. BUTLER. In part it does. I am not saying how I feel 
about the project of national defense. The adoption of this 
program will not interfere with it. We had that in mind. 
This program will not interfere with that. 

Mr. BLANTON. What we ought to do is to sidetrack this 
bill now and wait a while. Why the hurry? The gentleman 
has just passed an amendment, but they can not do anything at 
all until the Committee on Appropriations act. If that is the 
case, why do we not wait? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was a pro forma amendment. I with- 
draw it. I intend to vote against the bill and try to get a 
record yote on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out para- 
graph 1. That is a pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, let me say that the Recorp 
shows that I am and have long been absolutely in favor of a 
single department of national defense, and that we have been 
having hearings and discussing that issue before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs for nearly 90 days, and that the 
proposition was lost by the narrow vote of 11 against 10. Ten 
men on that committee favored the proposition of a single 
department of national defense. 

Let me say furthermore that the agitation on this subject 
has brought the Army and Navy nearer together to-day than 
they have ever been before, and they are cooperating now 
during the session of Congress in a way that was undreamed 
of 12 months ago, and they are putting out opinions, as they 
are testifying before the committees, about the harmony that 
exists among them and their desire to economize and their 
plans to promote efficiency in the points where the contacts 
are made between the two services in a way that never ex- 
isted before, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the gentleman will admit that they 
are still a mile apart? 

Mr, McSWAIN. Yes; farther apart than the ocean is wide, it 
is true. But I am in favor to-day of closing the gap, if possible. 
It is a practical proposition here, and I ean not believe, as 
much confidence as I have in the good judgment and in the 
strategic ability of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLanron]— 
I can not believe that this will delay the ultimate consumma- 
tion that he and I and many of us have at heart. It only 
shows, in my estimation, the necessity that confronts us right 
now. Here comes the naval program of five years, about 
$100,000,000. 

The first question asked by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. McKeown] was, What about the Army program?” And 
that immediately brought it to the attention of this House, 
that there ought to be some harmonizing and coordinating 
action in this activity of the air. We have all been thinking 
that the General Staff is the personification of reactionaryism. 
The General Staff had a study recently made on this subject of 
a council of national defense, to coordinate and bring about 
cooperation between the Army and Navy; and if the General 
Staff can come to the conclusion that I am going to read to 
you in a moment, then certainly we are making some progress; 
somebody is being educated along sound lines. Recently, Gen- 
eral Harbord admitted that it might be wise to pass a statute 
to give legal force and continuity to the Joint Army and Navy 
Board. To the same effect is Gen. Hugh A. Drum. 

This General Staff study was concluded on March 24, 1926. 
It is very recent and is “hot,” as we say, “off the skillet.” 
This is the deliberate judgment of the General Staff. What 
the General Board of the Navy would say I do not know. I 
do not know whether the General Board is here or. in part or 
in whole, but if they are not here, of course, they can not 
answer the inquiry. But the General Staff of the Army has 
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said this. Maybe the gentleman from the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee can tell us what the General Board would say and 
whether or not the General Board would say “amen” to what 
I am about to read. This is the genesis, I think, of a single 
department of national defense: 

There is needed a single agency to advise him (the President) and 
execute his directions in this connection. No such agency now exists 
charged with said responsibilities. While the joint board and its sub- 
- gidiary committees are available and required for joint consideration 
of specific Army and Navy operations, functions, ete., it has not and 
can not be given the responsibility to cover the broader field indicated. 


This is the joint board we have been hearing so much about. 
Whenever we (in committee) would talk about the necessity 
for cooperation, the Army and Navy would say, “ We have it 
now; we have the Joint Army and Navy Board, Those fel- 
lows are living together like brothers; they are working to- 
gether for the good of the country and there is no necessity 
for legal compulsion of cooperation.” Yet I find here (read- 
ing from Study of March 24): 

Furthermore, such a board is influenced by ex parte views with a 
tendency to accept inefficient compromises, indicating a need in major 
questions for a judicial determination after both sides have been pre- 
sented. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may proceed for five additional 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from South Carolina may 
proceed for five additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. For a question, yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman has spoken about the joint 
board and about cooperation, I would like to ask him whether 
there was cooperation when we were in the Argonne in France 
and German airplanes would make very heavy lines of smoke 
over the Twenty-sixth Division and then the German artillery 
would open up on us and there were no American planes there 
to defend the Infantry. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The General Board did not function in 
France, It functions in Washington. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In the beginning of the language which 
the gentleman read he used the words “in this connection.” 
What was the connection? There must have been something 
prior to that and what was the subject? 

Mr. McSWAIN. The subject was a discussion of a council of 
national defense to coordinate the Army and the Navy. It says: 


While the President as commander in chief may have the power 
to carry out the functions indicated in the foregoing, there is needed 
a single agency to advise him and execute his directions in this 
connection. 


It was to bring about direct and positive legal action and 
permit the joint board to have the power to execute and not 
merely to advise and debate. Now, let me read again: 


Furthermore, such a board is influenced by ex parte views with a 
tendency to accept inefficient compromises. 


They are obliged to have compromises with three from the 
Army and three from the Navy, each equal in power, and 
they will never agree on anything, unless it is some milk-and- 
water proposition that does not squeeze the blood or touch a 
nerve in any part. So the report says they are obliged to be 
inefficient and to bring about inefficient compromises. 


Indicating a need in major questions for a judicial determination 
after both sides have been presented. 


I tell you, gentleman, that is Chapter I in the Book of 
Genesis, out of which shall be finally written the whole bible 
of national defense in one great comprehending department of 
national defense, with one civilian sitting at the head direct- 
ing the activities of every force that makes for the defense 
of the Nation as a whole. [Applause.] 

Mr. ELLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MoSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. ELLIS. I am in sympathy with the views the gentle- 
man is expressing, and by aiding these separate and distinct 
agencies you are bringing forward the day when we will have 
these things unified. In view of the confidential disclosures as 
to the vote in the committee, I want to ask this: Suppose the 
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vote had been 11 to 10 the other way? Would the Military 
Affairs Committee have brought in a single and separate 
air service bill? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Of course they would. 

Mr. ELLIS. In spite of that vote? 

Mr. McSWAIN. If it had been 11 in favor of national 
defense the bill would have been here and we would be con- 
sidering it. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And they would bring in the same 
material items as are in this bill? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Why, of course, I think I ought to explain 
for the benefit of my distinguished friend from Ohio [Mr. 
Speaks] that he was not referring to the fact that our bill is 
not recommending a five-year program of building aircraft 
and of construction, but he said that after the various bills 
had been considered which had been introduced at the sugges- 
tion of the War Department to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Morrow Board, the General Staff, and so on— 
after these bills had been introduced and considered every last 
one of them was turned out boot and baggage and the com- 
mittee started to write a new bill of its own from the very 
bottom up, and I think that is what the Committee on Naval 
Affairs did. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gen- 
tleman may have two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from South Carolina may 
proceed for two additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will state to the gentleman, in 
reply to his statement, that the Committee on Naval Affairs 
initiated this legislation by direction of the chairman himself, 
and we never submitted it to the Navy Department until we 
opened it up for hearings. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I have no doubt it is your bill and not the 
bill of the department. Now, gentlemen, I want to call your 
attention 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. For a question; yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman make clear to the 
committee that the building program of the Military Affairs 
Committee, as embodied in their bill, does not conflict in any 
way with the program in this bill? There might be a mis- 
understanding about that because of the statement made by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SPEAKS]. 

Mr, MoSWAIN. Of course, as I explained to the gentleman 
from Georgia a moment ago, we have a five-year program in 
the Army bill and, of course, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Speaks] did not intend to refer to that; he was referring to 
a somewhat humorous remark made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, who pretends great innocence when it comes to 
anything like military knowledge, and the gentleman knew 
what he said was a bit of humor, and that he was not serious 
about it. However, no experts can put anything over on the 
experienced gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will say to the gentleman that I never 
listen to it. 

Mr. McSWAIN. And he could not be influenced by it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not hear it. 

Mr. McSWAIN. General Wotherspoon, who was then com- 
mandant of the War College, appeared before the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee in 1911 on a bill introduced by Richmond P. 
Hobson for the purpose of creating a department of national 
defense for the purpose of coordinating the Army and Navy 
activities, being supported by Admiral Mahan, Admiral Rodg- 
ers, Admiral Wainwright, and Gen. Leonard Wood, and 
then and there announced that if the Army and Navy could 
cooperate—use the same forces, the same branches of activi- 
ties, such as the same transports, the same docks, the same 
bases, the same supply stores, and the same recruiting stations, 
and other joint agencies—they could then, which was 15 years 
ago, save $100,000,000 a year. If they could save $100,000,000 
a year then, we ought to save $200,000,000 now, because our 
expenditures have about doubled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask permission to 
speak for just one moment? I want to say to my friend that 
We are now endeavoring to arrange a time for a joint hearing 
between the gentleman’s committee and the Committee on 
Naval Affairs upon legislation that affects both services, and 
we did not consider that in writing this bill we took any posi- 
tion upon the subject of a unified air service, because this is 
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a program we would have to have, it matters not whether we 
have a unified air service or not. The airplanes we have pro- 
vided for in this program I have no doubt would be provided 
for if we had a unified air service. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The fact you have announced a 
policy covering five years is not inconsistent in the slightest 
with a unified air service or with a consolidated system of 
national defense. 

Mr. BUTLER. Not at all. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Furthermore, the Committee on 
Appropriations when it meets in December, in the absence of 
authority such as you have given here, would have no right 
whatever to make an appropriation for the Air Service 

Mr. BUTLER. None whatever. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Either of the Army or of the 
Navy; and in the absence of a bill both from the Military 
Affairs Committee and from the Naval Affairs Committee, the 
Committée on Appropriations would be powerless to make any 
appropriation for the air services. 

Mr. BUTLER. Very true. We would not have a bit of 
air service. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
on page 3, striking out lines 17, 18, 19, and 20. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
‘amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuArpta: Page 3, strike out lines 17, 
18, 19, and 20. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is a 
proviso which says: 


In the event satisfactory arrangements for the procurement of the 
authorized number of airplanes can not be made in any fiscal year, 
such deficiency may be made up in the next ensuing year or years. 


I see no necessity for this language in view of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania and adopted 
by the committee, and in yiew of the repeated statement made 
in support of this bill that it does not mean anything. This is 
the first time in my experience in this House where the pro- 
ponents of a Dill urge its acceptance by emphasizing its weak- 
ness and its meaninglessness. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield just there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Certainly. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I wish the gentleman would point out 
where any member of the committee has stated that the provi- 
sions of this bill do not mean anything. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Well, I refer most respectfully to the 
amendment offered by the chairman of the committee and 
adopted by this committee which says that nothing herein shall 
be construed as binding the succeeding Congresses as to num- 
ber or amount, and then the gentleman just stated that this 
program would not interfere with the unification of the Air 
Service, and other gentlemen have stated it is simply a tenta- 
tive program, and if we ever do get the Army and Navy to- 
gether this legislation can be brushed aside. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I certainly will. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I would like to have the gentleman point 
out how the action of any one Congress can bind any succeeding 
Congress on any question? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, the gentleman knows that whenever 
any expenditure is authorized, that is morally binding; and 
the gentleman has had suificient legislative experience to know 
that those who benefit by these authorizations know how to 
bring pressure to bear to get appropriations. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. But the gentleman knows also that it 
does not follow that when pressure is brought to bear on Mem- 
bers of Congress that Members of Congress yield to such pres- 
sure. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am only basing it on my experience 
with appropriations. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. If the gentleman will yield, as I 
understand the gentleman's contention, it is that in view of 
the amendment of the chairman of the committee this is en- 
tirely unnecessary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Absolutely. The gentleman can see the 
situation here. Suppose when we come here for the short term 
there are certain changes in the control, the gentleman can 
see how easy it would be to go slow on the orders that year 
knowing that the next year they could get double the amount 
of appropriations. I think this is a very unwise and unsafe 


provision to put in any bill. 
Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA, Les. 
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Mr. SCHAFER. Regarding the statement of our colleague 
from Michigan with reference to one Congress binding another, 
is it not fresh in the gentleman’s memory that a short time ago 
when we had up the so-called sesquicentennial appropriation 
those advocating the passage of that appropriation called spe- 
clfic and particular attention to the actions of a preceding Con- 
gress and used that as a point in favor of the passage of the 
appropriation? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, yes; the gentleman was not seriously 
urging that argument because he is too wise a legislator to do 
that. I do hope we can at least strike this improvident and un- 
necessary provision from the bill. Whether the gentleman 
from Texas is going to offer a motion to strike out the enact- 
ing clause or not I do not know, but I agree with him in saying 
that this bill is practically going through by default. It is up 
for consideration with the great infiuence back of it which the 
chairman of this great committee has in this House, but we are 
absolutely ignoring all we have learned about the mistakes of 
aviation in the past. We are absolutely brushing aside all the 
advice we have received from 12 separate and distinct investi- 
gations, and we are letting the Army and the Navy simply run 
away with Congress and appropriations. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see if we 
can not accommodate the gentleman by fixing a time to end 
the discussion of this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there are five 
minutes more in opposition to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that that may be extended to 10 minutes in order that 
I may have five minutes. 

-The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent that the time be extended to 10 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. > 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I stated a little while ago in interrogating the gentleman from 
Texas that I would vote against this bill for the reason that 
the gentleman from Texas said, and I believed it up to a few 
minutes ago, that this would prevent a unified air service. I 
am intensely interested in a separate air service for the Army 
and the Navy, but I have decided that I will vote for this bill 
after listening to the statement of the chairman of the com- 
mittee that there is nothing in the bill which will prevent a 
separate air service. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. As the gentleman is making a 
confession of the error of his statement a moment ago, let me 
correct him. The gentleman has stated that there was no pro- 
tection from the German airplanes in the Argonne, that we had 
no airplanes up there, and at that time they had an inde- 
pendent air service in the expedition area in France. 

Mr. CONNERY. I do not agree with that reasoning at all. 
In the first place, admitting that there was an independent 
air service, which there was not, General Pershing was com- 
mander in chief of the American Expeditionary Forces. He 
had command of the Air Service of the Army, and he could 
have told the Army to cooperate. If we had had a separate air 
service at that time we would have had real efficiency in the 
air, but whether it was due to graft here at home or ineffi- 
ciency in building airplanes, the fact remains that the German 
aviators could come over, leave a trall of smoke to point out 
the positions of the infantry, and then their artillery would 
throw shells into the infantry with no American air defense to 
drive off the German planes. I know that we had plenty of 
aviators, able and game aviators, willing and able to go up, 
but they did not have any planes. 

I want a real air service, a separate air service, for the 
United States, so that soldiers in future wars will not have to 
stand there like sheep and be slaughtered without a chance to 
fight back because of the inefficiency of the Air Service in Wash- 
ington or elsewhere. I do not want that to happen in the 
future wars. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Is not that the purpose of this five-year 
program, so that we shall have airplanes sufficient in any na- 
tional emergency? 

Mr. CONNERY, Yes; partly; and because I will take a half 
loaf rather than none, I will vote for the bill. The gentleman 
from Georgia said that I was in error a few minutes ago, and I 
want to tell him another reason why I have changed my mind 
and will vote in favor of the bill. I will vote for the bill be- 
cause I believe the Republican majority do not want a separate 
air service, and unless this bill is passed we will have no 
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planes at all, We have the Johnson bill that was reported out 
of the Veterans’ Committee three weeks ago. Why has this bill, 
which means so much to the disabled service men, not been 
given a rule, It is not before the membership of this House, 
and my belief is that it will not come before the House under 
a rule, because the leaders of the Republican Party in this 
House are afraid that if they bring it out on the floor Congress 
will put into the bill relief measures for the disabled soldiers, 
which they are entitled to, and because these measures might 
cost a little more money it would interfere with the economy 
program of the administration—millions for the big monied 
interests of the country by reducing their surtaxes, but economy 
by cutting off disabled service men appropriations. I believe 
they are going to hold it until the last six days of the session 
and then bring it up, so that no amendments can be offered, 
and thus double-cross the soldiers as they have been doing ever 
since I have been in this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. UPDIKE. I want to say that I am heartily in favor of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
of the committee, I recognize that there are sharp differences 
of opinion between Members of the House as to unified air 
service, and a council for national defense. Sooner or later 
these questions will likely be considered by the House and full 
opportunity will then be given every Member to express his 
views thereon. 

So far as this bill is concerned, as well as the one to be 
reported by the Committee on Military Affairs, I submit that 
the question of unified air service is in no way pertinent. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs in the pending bill have 
been liberal in authorizing an aircraft program for the next 
five years. Sometimes a committee will reserve to itself the 
power to make annual authorizations, and thereby often delay 
and embarrass another committee of the House, which has sole 
authority to appropriate but no authority to legislate. The 
Committee on Naval Affairs, however, in this bill has visioned 
the sentiment of the country as to the importance of aviation, 
and they are now simply seeking to write into law authoriza- 
tions, up to certain.limits, for a constructive and liberal air 
program covering a period of years. 

The bill, while giving liberal authorizations to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations in the matter of providing aircraft for 
the Navy, yet fixes annually a limit beyond which the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations can not go; and the chairman of the 
committee—the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER]— 
in order to make clear that there is no mandatory provision in 
this bill, has offered and had adopted an amendment expressly 
declaring that nothing in this bill shall be construed as doing 
more than provide authorizations, and that the power of Con- 
gress, within the limits fixed, is in no way abridged or limited. 

Until appropriations are made, under an existing law the 
construction of aircraft authorized in this bill can not be con- 
tracted for, either by the President or the Navy Department, 
and Congress will alone determine, when future appropriation 
bills for the Navy are before the House, what number and 
types of aircraft it desires built, within the authorized limits. 
In other words, the future building program, within the limits 
fixed, will depend on what appropriations are annually author- 
ized for the construction of aircraft. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland: I am in favor of a unified air 
service. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am also in favor of either a 
council of national defense or a unified defense department, 
but this bill does not in any way hamper such a thing. This 
bill and the Military Affairs Committee bill are both steps toward 
a unified air service under either a council of national defense 
or a unified defense department. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Certainly no one who votes for 
this bill will be committed either for or-against a unified air 
service or a council of national defense. These are questions 
not presented by the pending bill. 

Now, in reference to the paragraph which the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LaGuarpia] moves to strike out, permit 
me to say I regard it as a very important paragraph. Let 
me illustrate: If Congress, in the next appropriation bill for 
the Navy, should, for reasons which at the time seem sound, not 
appropriate for the number of aircraft which this bill per- 
mits and authorizes for the fiscal year 1928, then, under the 
paragraph which the gentleman from New York seeks to strike 
out, in the fiscal year 1929 it could appropriate not only for 
the aircraft authorized for that year but for any it may have 
failed to appropriate for in 1928. The whole theory of this 
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bill is to provide, for a series of years, a constructive aircraft 
program. While liberal anthorizations are carried, yet, in my 
judgment, Congress will not in the next five years appropriate 
for the maximum number of aircraft herein authorized ‘to 
be constructed. Certainly the provision to which the gentle- 
man from New York complains is another evidence of the liber- 
ality of the Committee on Naval Affairs in surrendering its 
jurisdiction over aircraft authorizations. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SECTION 2 

ParacrapH 1. Two rigid airships of a type suitable for use as ad- 
juncts to the fleet and of approximately 6,000,000 cubic feet volume 
each at a total cost not to exceed $8,000,000 for both ships, con- 
struction to be undertaken as soon as practicable and prior to July 
1, 1927; Provided, That the two airships herein authorized shall be 
constructed in the United States: Provided further, That one or both 
of said airships shall be constructed either under contract similar to 
contracts covering the construction of other vessels for the Navy, 
or by the Navy Department, as the Secretary of the Navy may deem 
to be in the best interests of the Government. 


Par. 2. One experimental metal-clad airship of approximately 200,- } $ 


000 cubic feet volume, at a cost not to exceed $300,000, chargeable to 
the appropriation provided in the Navy Department and Naval Estab- 
lishment appropriation. act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
for continuing experiments and development work on all types of air? 
craft: Provided, That the metal-clad airship herein authorized sball be 
procured under contract, only on such terms and subject to such 
restrictions as the Secretary of the Navy may deem proper: Provided 
further, That to expedite construction of the experimental metal-clad 
airship, $300,000 of the sum of $1,928,000 included in the Navy De- 
partment and Naval Establishment appropriation act for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, for continuing experiments and develop- 
ment work on all types of aircraft may be made immediately available, 

Par. 3. The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to build at any 
navy yard or naval factory any of the aircraft, spare parts, or equip- 
ment herein authorized should it reasonably appear that the persons, 
firms, or corporations, or the agents thereof, bidding for the construc- 
tion of any of said aircraft, spare parts, or equipment have entered 
into any combination, agreement, or understanding the effect, object, 
or purpose of which is to deprive the Government of fair, open, and 
unrestricted competition in letting contracts for the construction of 
any of said aircraft, spare parts, or equipment, or should it reason- 
ably appear that any persons, firm, or corporation, or the agents 
thereof, being solely or peculiarly in position to manufacture or fur- 
nish the particular type or design of aircraft, spare parts, or equip- 
ment required by the Navy, in bidding on such aircraft, spare parts, 
or equipment, have named a price in excess of cost of production plus 
a reasonable profit. 

Te provide for the construction of the heavier-than-air craft and 
the lighter-than-air craft herein enumerated and described, except the 
experimental metal-clad airship, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such sums as may be necessary, including, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, toward the construction of the heavier-than-air 
craft program, the sum of not to exceed $12,285,000, and toward the 
construction of the two rigid airships, to be available until expended, 
$2,100,000, of which sum $100,000 may be made immediately available, 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BUTLER: Page 4, line 10, strike out the 
figures 1927 and insert in lieu thereof the figures 1928.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. e 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mcchvrie: Page 4, line 17, after the word 
„Government strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the fol- 
lowing: “And provided further, That construction shall not begin on 
the second rigid airship until the first one has been completed and given 
satisfactory flight tests.” 


Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, this bill provides for the 
construction of two separate types of airships. One is the 
metal-clad type, which will be of entirely different shape from 
the gas-balloon type. In other words, until these two ships are 
completed no one will know which is the proper type for the 
Navy. That is, the shape of one of them will be wrong and no 
one can tell which one of those ships is correctly formed. 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC., Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
finish either one. ` 

Mr. McCLINTIC. That is not in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It requires three years to construct 
a Zeppelin, and it will require at least two years to construct 
a metal-clad ship, and the proposal of the gentleman is that you 
can not build the second one until the first is completed. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I do not accept the gentleman’s statement 
as being correct. It is clearly a matter of opinion. The metal- 
type ship costs only $300,000, and, according to the statement 
made by Mr. Upton before the committee, the plans, the blue 
prints, and a large part of the overhead work is already com- 
pleted. The first flight tests of the Italian ship, or very soon 
thereafter, resulted in a great disaster. The first flight test 
of the American ship built in England resulted in a terrible dis- 
aster. Why would it not be in the interest of safety to con- 
struct one of these ships and see whether or not it will fly? 
There never has been constructed a ship as large as the two 
proposed in this legislation. We haye no precedent ahead of us 
which we can follow to know whether they can be operated in a 
successful manner. 

\ Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 
{yield ? 

t Mr. MeCLINTIC. Not now. If we do that, then it may not 
be necessary to construct another hangar to take care of these 
two ships. What I want is to proceed in a safe and business- 
like manner, and if we do then the second ship completed will 
be the most efficient dirigible in all the world, because we will 
profit by the experience of the ship that has already been 
completed. I am not against the principles of this legislation. 
I have supported it all the way through, but I am simply try- 
ing to call attention to a business situation, to a policy which, 
if enacted into law, will safeguard the construction of at least 
one of these 6,000,000 cubic feet dirigibles, and I see no reason 
why we should not proceed slowly and carefully and safely 
so that we may avoid what might bring about a disaster in 
the future. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is it not a fact that these two rigid 
ships provided for are nearly three times as large as the 
Shenandoah and larger than any airship that is proposed to 
be built by any other power in the world? 

Mr. McCLINTIC, I have just made the statement that we 
have no precedent in all the world to follow, and I am not 
against the provisions of this legislation. I simply want to 
safeguard this bill in such a way that when we have com- 
pleted this all-metal type of ship we will know whether or not 
it is the type and shape that should be copied in building the 
two large ships. I am afraid if we start out and try to con- 
struct these two ships on the same plan, we will not be able 
to get the best results, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, may I have two minutes 
more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I want to say that the statement has 
been made that we will save a lot of money by starting on the 
construction of these two ships at the same time. Is that the 
policy of the Navy when it proceeds to build ships that are to 
be used in the fleet? 

What would happen if the Navy would adopt a policy to 
contract all ships to the same company? We do not do it 
that way. We allocate these ships to the concerns that make 
the best bids. Suppose we did lose $50,000 by making a little 
delay? Of what importance is that when you consider that 
the delay in the construction of the second ship might result in 
that second ship being three times as efficient as the other one? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Aud you might postpone the cost of the 
hangar for two or three years. And the postponement of the 
date of the second ship is not going to postpone the date of the 
final construction of the ship? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. No. 5 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It will not be necessary to build 
any hangar even if you do build the two ships, 


It would be 1931 before we can 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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Mr. MeCLINTIC. Well, it might bè possible to get these two 
ships and the Los Angeles all in the Lakehurst hangar at the 
same time, but, in my opinion, they would be so crowded that 
you would not be able to handle them in the proper manner. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The hangar is large enough to take 
care of these two dirigibles. : 

Mr. McCLINTIO, Admitting for the sake of the argument 
that the statement of the gentleman from Georgia is correct, 
that does not do away with the necessity for the postponement 
of the construction of the second ship until the first is com- 
pleted and successful and satisfactory flights are made, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It will be three years before you 
finish these dirigibles. It would be far wiser now to build the 
two than to merely build the one. 

Mr. McCLINTIC, The first ship to be completed is the all- 
metal type; and this all-metal type, according to the testimony 
given before the committee, is of an entirely different shape 
from the one that is to be constructed with 6,000,000 cubic feet 
capacity, and it has been said that the new type of ship will 
be more efficient and will be better in all respects than the 
larger-sized ship. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
home has again expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The construction of the metal 
ship is not dependent on the fabrication of the other ship. Is it 
not a fact that the Navy Department may never authorize the 
expenditure of the $300,000 for experimental work on this so- 
called metal ship? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. No. After that question was considered 
by the House, it was decided that the Navy would proceed 
we the construction, regardless of any action by our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Is it not a fact that the Navy 
Department will not spend the money unless they have some 
assurance that it will be successful? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. No; I do not think it is a fact. 

Mr. BUTLER. My friend will remember that some of us 
hesitated on this metal ship until we knew what the terms 
prescribed by the Navy Department would be, that this must 
be a ship that can be used, before the $150,000 is paid. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. The appropriation bill makes available a 
certain amount of money for the construction of a ship of this 
type; and when satisfactory arrangements are made by Ad- 
miral Moffett for the building of this ship, the Navy will let 
a contract for its completion. 

Mr. BUTLER. But the $150,000 will not be paid unless this 
is satisfactory. 

Mr. McCLINTIO. I agree with the gentleman. But if they 
do build this all-metal ship, it will be finished much sooner than 
the larger type; and if that is true, you would have the ad- 
vantage of knowing whether or not they are more efficient. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has again expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman may be allowed to proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Les. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman seems to be labor- 
ing under the impression that the appropriation which the 
House recently approved in reference to the metal-clad ship 
would be considered a direction to the Navy Department, if 
the bill finally passes the Senate and is signed by the President, 
to immediately start the construction of the metal ship. I 
will say for the information of the gentleman that the Navy 
Department understands, and the Committee on Appropriations 
made it clear to them, that the matter will be entirely left 
to their discretion as to whether or not the $300,000 would 
be available for that purpose, 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I am very glad to have the statement of 
the gentieman; but I want to ask him, Does he know of any 
department of this Government in the last 50 years when money 
has been made ayailable for expenditure that did not spend it? 
They always get rid of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has again expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman from Oklahoma may haye one minute more. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentle- 
man may have five minutes. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. I object. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. You are going to have all the time 
you want on this bill, and you are not going to pass it this 
evening. 

The CHAIRMAN (after counting). One hundred and eight 
gentlemen are present. A quorum is present. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr] is recognized. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, in the discussion of this 
particular item in the bill the gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. 
McCuintic] has lost sight of a very important thing. It is 
possible that he does not remember certain testimony that was 
brought out during the hearings before the committee. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma either did not hear or has over- 
looked some of the testimony of Mr. Upson, the man who is to 
build this metal-class ship. 

The capacity of this ship, the size of it, is to be approxi- 
mately 300,000 cubic feet. I asked Mr. Upson why they fixed 
won that particular size of a ship for their first ship. He 
made the statement that that particular type of ship was in the 
process of development and that they wished to build only the 
size which they could safely build in this early period of the 
development, and that is why they did not propose to build a 
larger ship of the metal type. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I understand the proposition of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma to be, regardless of any testimony 
before the committee or anything else, that in this bill you are 
proposing to build two rigid airships? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. One metal ship and two fabric 
ships. Now, he simply proposes that you complete the ship 
you are going to build and test it before you build the other. 
Have we not been criticized enough in this country for doing 
things on a big scale as to the Air Service and without know- 
ing where we were going? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Congress has not been so careful about 
the building of types of ships for the Navy that have proven 
successful. Congress does not hesitate to authorize the con- 
struction of 8 or 10 cruisers or 3 or 4 battleships at one time, 
and every ship that is built by the Navy incorporates new ideas 
and new developments. I want to carry that other thought a 
little further. I ask Mr. Upson what would be the next size 
of metal-clad airship he would build in this process of develop- 
ment. He said approximately 750,000 cubic feet, and he stated 
very specifically to the committee that the men who are build- 
ing this new type of ship would not by any means jump imme- 
diately into the large size. It will take many years to develop 
the metal-clad ship to the point where the fabric ship is now 
developed, and I very seriously doubt the wisdom of holding 
up the building of the types we know are successful pending the 
development of the metal clad. : 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, the committee has already 
adopted an amendment which I offered this afternoon, and 
within the last 15 minutes, fixing 1928 as the time when they 
must begin these ships. If you adopt this amendment, they 
will never build them, and you can not get them. It will take 
three years before they have one ship completed. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Is it not a fact that the British 
Navy is now constructing two 5,000,000 cubic feet ships, and 
by the time they finish those ships we will have the benefit of 
their experience in engineering and that will be before we 
commence on ours? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, And within two or three years, accord- 
ing to our information, they will build a ship larger than 
this one. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Did not the English Government complete 
one of those ships before it built the other? : 

Mr. BUTLER. No. They are building them both at this time. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. But they started the second one after they 
completed the first one? 

Mr. BUTLER. No. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McCLINTIC. Well, suppose both fail? Then they will 
lose about $10,000,000? 

Mr. BUTLER. That is true; and these things may fail. We 
can make no-guaranty about them. 

Mr, LANHAM. Mr. Chairman; I move to strike out the last 
word. My friend and colleague from Oklahoma has stated as 
one of his chief objections to the authorization of the building 
of these two ships practically at the same time that we have 
had no ships of this size heretofore, and, therefore, the matter 
is largely experimental. 

The capacity of the Shenandoah and the Los Angeles in each 
case was a little more than 2,000,000 cubic feet. Here it is 
proposed to build two dirigibles each of 6,000,000 cubic feet 
capacity, approximately three times the cubic capacity of the 
largest ships we have had heretofore. 

Now, gentlemen, we are likely to draw erroneous inferences 
from that statement. We are likely to conclude that by reason 
of the fact that we are to get three times the capacity that we 
are to have a ship of three times the size, but bear in mind 
that these dimensions of length and breadth and height do not 
increase in accordance with the cubical capacity of the ship, 
and that a ship of 6,000,000 cubic feet capacity will be but 
about 100 feet longer than either the Los Angeles or the Shen- 
andoah; it will be but approximately 35 feet more in diameter; 
and so, instead of being three times the size of the ships 


we have had, it will be relatively very little larger, and by | 
reason of the greater diameter it will, perhaps, have greater 


strength. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 

Mr, LANHAM. Les. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Take a well that will hold 10,000 
eubic feet and one that will hold 30,000 cubie feet; would not 
the one that will hold 30,000 cubic feet be three times as large 
as the one that will hold 10,000 cubic feet? 

Mr. LANHAM. From the standpoint of the cubical capacity 
it will hold three times as much, but I am speaking about 
measurements. The Los Angeles, as I recall, is about 680 
feet long, or something like that. Now, it will require a ship 
about 780 feet long to hold three times as much gas as the 
Los Angeles, and the diameter will have to be increased, per- 
haps, 35 feet. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Of course, we are measuring the con- 
tents of these ships by their cubical capacity, and we are not 
talking about the length and breadth. 

Mr. LANHAM. I understand; but what I mean to say 
is that from the standpoint of aviation our problems are 
practically the same with reference to a ship 650 feet long 
and 70 feet in diameter that they would be with reference to 
a ship 750 feet long and 100 feet in diameter. Your problem 
is not magnified threefold by the fact that your capacity is 
increased three times. ; 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. Les. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. How does the gentleman get around this 
phase of the situation? The leading engineer brought a type 
of a model before us of a metal type ship which was built in 
an entirely different shape from the one that is proposed to 
be built—that is, the 6,000,000 cubie feet type—and he said that 
this ship represents the latest idea according to their yiew- 
point, and will be more efficient because it acts better when 
you take into consideration the contact of the wind. 

Mr. LANHAM. That was a metal ship to hold only 200,000 
or 300,000 cubic feet, one on a par with our ships which we 
have in the Army and the Navy like the C type in the Navy 
and the TC type in the Army. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MeCLINTIC. If the gentleman will permit, I would 
like to complete my questions. Both of these ships are filled 
with helium gas? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes, 

Mr. McCLINTIC. And both of them are propelled by gaso- 
line? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Then one of them is bound to be con- 
structed wrong. 

Mr. LANHAM. No; they are of an entirely different type. 
One of them is a rigid ship and the other is not. In our © 
type ship in the Navy and our TC type in the Army there is 
but one bag holding all the gas, whereas in the larger ship 
there are compartments that hold the gas. The gas may leak 
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out of several of these compartments but the ship would 
remain afloat, which is not the case with the C type or with 
the metal type or the TC type in the Army. 

Mr. McCLINTIOC. But Mr. Upson stated that if we built 
the metal-type ship in a larger size it would have several 
compartments also. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And he further testified that if 
you built a 6,000,000 cubic-foot metal ship it would be prac- 
tically of the same shape and of the same construction as the 
6,000,000 fabric ship. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I want to call attention to one other thing. Of 
course, the larger the ship the greater is the lifting power, 
and with the larger type ship there is greater efficiency. 

We are to leave this matter of construction to the discretion 
of the experts of the Navy Department after all, and, if it is 
to be left to their discretion, why should we hamper them by 
putting in a provision here that they must wait until one ship 
is entirely completed before they can begin the building of 
the other ship? 

I want to call your attention to the report on the bill con- 
tained in Document No. 203: 

The cost of a single rigid of this size would probably run $5,000,000. 
The second will cost much less, especially if built simultaneously. It 
is expected that a ship of this size would be a really useful and 
valuable addition to the Navy. We have facilities at Lakehurst from 
, which to operate the two ships. With two ships the development of 
operating practice with the fleet and the demonstration of their value 
to the surface fleet will be much accelerated. 

It is probable that the second airship will not be completed until 
well after the first has been flown for a considerable period. Conse- 
quently the second will incorporate any improvements suggested by 
the first, 


In other words, it is the purpose of the Navy to suspend 
the final completion of the second ship until they have learned 
the lessons that may be derived from the first, but nevertheless 
much of the work on the two may go forward, and more 
cheaply, side by side; and since we must leave the matter to 
the discretion of our experts anyway, we should not hamper 
them in their construction of these vessels by saying that they 
can not start on the second one until they have completed the 
first one. England now is building two simultaneously and 
we will have the advantage that will come from the lessons 
to be learned from the construction of those two ships by 
Ingland and from the first one we will build. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the debate upon my colleague’s amendment may be closed in 
five minutes. I would like to say to the committee that it is 
desirable, if we can, to pass this bill to-night. For one, I would 
like to have some rest to-morrow, but if it is not passed 
to-night, I will ask that we proceed with its consideration 
to-morrow. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman from Alabama says 
he is perfectly willing for the committee to vote on the ques- 
tion now without having the benefit of his observations, and 
I suggest we vote and make some progress on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Black of Texas) there were—ayes 14, noes 61. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McSwatn: On page 5, line 8, add the 
following as part of paragraph 2; 

“To encourage the development of aviation and to make available 
for such purpose all American citizens with knowledge, ability, and 
skill, the Secretary of the Navy, under general rules formulated and 
published by him and approved by the President, is authorized to offer 
prizes or premiums, not exceeding $100,000 in any case, for the great- 
est Improvement in the designs of aircraft, or any part thereof, said 
competition to be open to all American citizens that shall comply with 
such regulations, and notice of each such competition shall be published 
in three or more magazines or newspapers having nation-wide circula- 
tion, and such notice shall set out in a general way the terms of the 
competition, the general nature of improyement or development sought, 
and the amount of cash prize offered, and any machine, model, or 
device that shall be accepted as the winner shall henceforth be the 
property of the United States, which shall have the right to manu- 
facture or to have manufactured other machines, aircraft, or parts at 
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pleasure from the same design or model without Uability to the 
inventor or designer, but such successful competitor shall have the 
tight to patent same, if otherwise patentable, and to enjoy the exclu- 
sive right thereof as against all persons other than the United States 
Government, or any department thereof. Other competitors shall have 
their inventions, designs, or devices returned to them after each such 
competition without prejudice to their rights as inventors to have same 
patented.” 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the proposed amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The general subject 
of the bill is the promotion of aircraft and aircraft equipment, 
construction, and procurement. 

Mr. Chairman, the paragraph to which the amendment is 
offered deals with experimental metal-clad airships and sych 
matters relating to the construction of an experimental metal- 
elad airship. 

This is a proposition to continue the experimentation on a 
nation-wide scale, to use the brains, the inventive genius of 
every man and boy in this country. When they see the adver- 
tisement in the Saturday Evening Post, the Literary Digest, 
or Harper's WeeHy that the United States Government is offer- 
ing $25,000, $10,000, $50,000 for an improved device in the con- 
trols or in the equipment connected with the aircraft, it will 
put the brains that are now latent—the brains of boys who 
in the future may become Thomas A. Edisons—to work, stimu- 
late them to produce aircraft in whole or in part or its equip- 
ment or its devices, so that the experiment section will become 
nation-wide and this Nation will make progress in a way that 
otherwise would never be made. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. May I direct the gentleman's 
attention to lines 12 and 16 in the section proposed to be 
amended, in which it is provided that one or both of said air- 
ships shall be constructed either under contract similar to con- 
tracts covering the construction of other vessels for the Navy 
or by the Navy Department as the Secretary of the Navy may 
deem to be in the best interest of the Government? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I thank the gentleman for that contribu- 
tion. We are dealing with a proposition to encourage and pro- 
mote aviation. If this should be held germane to this par- 
ticular paragraph, I propose to offer it to another paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The bill 
under consideration has the following title: 


To authorize the construction and procurement of aircraft and air- 
craft equipment in the Navy and Marine Corps, and to adjust and 
define the status of the operating personnel in connection therewith, 


The first section of the bill says that the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized to undertake the construc- 
tion and procurement of airplanes, spare parts, and equipment 
for the Navy, specifying the number, cost, and time of pro- 
curement of such planes. 

Section 2 in the first paragraph provides that the President 
may procure by contract or purchase two rigid airships, and 
paragraph 2, to which this amendment is proposed, provides 
for a metal airship at a cost not to exceed $300,000. Para- 
graph 3 contains restrictions with reference to the interfer- 
ence with free competition in bidding for the construction of 
the airships authorized in the bill. 

Section 3 merely deals with the personnel that are to operate 
the aircraft now on hand and to be procured under the provi- 
Sions of the bill. 

The provision embodied in this amendment offering, gen- 
erally, a prize for aircraft development, aircraft invention, 
design, and construction is manifestly not germane to the sec- 
tion. It is not only not germane to the paragraph, but the 
Chair will state, in view of the statement of the gentleman 
from South Carolina that it is his intention to offer it as 
a new section, that in the opinion of the Chair the amend- 
ment is not germane to the bill itself. The Chair therefore 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, after line 25, add the following: “ That it shall be unlawful, 
in every case where competition is invited for the purpose of letting 
any contract for the purchase, construction, or designing of any air- 
craft, or any part thereof, for any person, firm, or corporation, their 
officers, agents, or employees, to enter into any agreement, combina- 
tion, or understanding calculated or intended to prevent, restrain, or 
limit, directly or indirectly, free, open, and fair competition in bid- 
ding for designing or constructing or repairing any aircraft or parts, 
and any person, firm, or corporation indicted, tried, and convicted of 
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violating the provisions of this act shall be sentenced to pay a fine 
of not more than $1,000,000 or imprisonment not more than 20 years, 
or both, at the discretion of the court.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM and Mr. VINSON of Georgia reserved 
points of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. McSWAIN. On the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; points of order are reserved, and the 
Chair does not care to hear the gentleman on the point of 
order. 

Mr, McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Butter] yesterday, I think, ex- 
pressed what I believe is the sentiment of 95 per cent of the 
membership of this House, and 95 per cent of the people of 
this country, that it is a dangerous proposition to cut out the 
provision of law that has been the protection of this Nation 
for 100 years and more, that requires competitive bids in letting 
contracts for building airships or water ships, or any other 
Government property. I am proud to say that the Committee 
on Naval Affairs comes in with a unanimous report agreeing 
not merely that the law shall stand as it now is, but they 
provide by this paragraph 3 in section 2 to strengthen the 
present requirements of the law so that if the Navy Depart- 
ment smells around and finds out what they think is collusion 
or what the gentleman from Pennsylvania said “they called 
euphemistically a gentlemen’s agreement,” or mere understand- 
ing, they can proceed under the law to build these aircraft in 
the Government’s own shops. 

We all understood what he [Mr. BUTLER] understood when he 
said that an understanding is just a downright deliberate plan 
to extract from the Treasury of this Nation money in excess 
of the just and reasonable market value of the commodity 
to be sold or the service to be rendered. There is too wide a 
sentiment throughout this country to the effect that the 
Treasury of the Nation is a common prey for anybody who has 
brains enough to plunder it. Lots of people think that it is 
smart to get into the Treasury if they can, and rather applaud 
the man who can. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Does not the gentleman think that 
the language of paragraph 3 of section 2 requires the sharpest 
competition, or else the Navy will construct its own aircraft 
factory? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Absolutely, but I think I can satisfy my 
friend why we should go a little further. This provides that 
if the Navy Department, pending negotiations, finds what it 
then thinks is something like a gentleman’s agreement, a 
“clubbing of bidding” among bidders, then it shall stop this 
competitive bidding and build the ships in the Government 
factory. 

But suppose the Navy Department does not find that out; 
suppose these gentlemen had their meeting so far away from 
Washington, so secret and elusive, that the Navy Department 
will never know nor reasonably suspect they have met in some 
hotel room and have agreed in advance how they will all bid. 

Mr. BUTLER. How are we going to convict them if we do 
not find them out? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Evidence always comes out after a crime 
is committed, after the smart trick has been turned, after the 
contract has been let. Perhaps years after the ship is built 
some smart-Aleck business man basking in the sunshine down 
yonder in East Palm Beach, near Cuba, or out in California, 
will begin to brag and talk about how he did the Government, 
or maybe somebody working for him will tell it. They De- 
partment of Justice can then have him face the courts of this 
country. We talk about censuring some judges for having 
pity for a poor boy who reaches his arm into a baker's win- 
dow to get a loaf of bread to satisfy his hungering body. 
Larceny such as that is not comparable in corruption with the 
deliberate plan of a well educated, shrewd, big business man 
to rob his Government's Treasury and of the tax resources 
that the hard-working people of the Nation have put there as 
a trust fund for the defense of the Nation, I have more sym- 
pathy for a common thief than I have for such a business man 
who uses his ingenuity, his sagacity to scheme to get millions 
from the Government's Treasury. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may have five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I call my colleague's attention to 
the fact that all of the difficulties that he has spoken of here 
that may appear must, under the language of paragraph 3 of 
section 2, “reasonably” appear. I wonder if it would not be 
stronger to strike out the word “reasonably.” Why not just 
say “should it appear“? What is the use of putting a word 
in there and letting them strain over it? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. This is the identical language that 
deals with the authorization for the construction of battleships. 

Mr. BUTLER. And has been always. 

Mr. McSWAIN. That language is all right, but it does not 
go far enough. The common law and fraud statutes that are 
on the statute books of every State in the Union do not under- 
take to convict a man who commits fraud in advance of the 
deed. This is to protect the Government after we have done 
business with the crook, and to put the thief behind the bars 
and make him disgorge some of the millions that he may have 
extracted from our Treasury by going into the Navy Depart- 
ment and pretending that there has been a competitive bid, 
when, in fact, they have done something the night before in 
the Mayflower Hotel or some other hotel, and agreed in ad- 
vance just what their bids will be, when everyone knows who 
will be the successful bidder. Every man on this floor is 
familiar with the old trick of letting bridge contracts. A cer- 
tain county is to build a bridge, say, over on Beaver Dam / 
Creek, and the letting is before the county commissioners. The 
night before all the bridge builders get together and they agree 
in advance who shall have this particular bridge, and they put ” 
in a dozen bids, and they all look mighty nice and clean. The 
county commissioners never know beforehand, but the bidders 
know before they ever sign their names to their bids just 
exactly who will get the contract. The man who makes the 
lowest bid gets the contract, and the next time another con- 
tractor makes the lowest and gets the bridge contract and the 
next time another one, and when they have all gotten around 
and every contractor had his day, and they have each one filled 
his pocket with fat profits to which he was not justly and 
morally entitled. 

Mr. HOCH. Is there not a statute now against conspiracy 
for fraud? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes; but this might not be construed to be 
expressed fraud, constituting a crime. This does not say 
fraudulent understanding, crime, or arrangement. What is 
fraud? Fraud, as the judge will charge the jury must be a 
conscious, sinful purpose to deprive another person unlaw- 
fully and wrongfully of his property. But here we undertake 
to say to a specific class of contractors, and put them on notice, 
that if they do not play fair with their Government, they not 
only can not do business with the Navy Department but, if 
they get by the Navy Department, if they fool the Navy officers, 
if they deceive them, then they may hereafter have to face a 
petit jury, and if convicted, pay a fine and serve a sentence. 

I believe that some individuals deeply interested financially 
in private aircraft factories haye been carrying on deliberate 
and far-reaching propaganda to elminate competitive bidding 
in letting contracts for Government aircraft for the use of 
either the Army, the Navy, the Post Office, or any other de- 
partment. We remember very well that these propagandists 
through at least one, if not more, highly intelligent and widely 
influential spokesman, convinced for the time being at least 
the members of the special committee of this House, commonly 
called the Lampert Committee, to recommend the elimination 
of competitive bidding under certain conditions. This same 
propaganda was continued before the President's Aircraft 
Board, commonly called the Morrow Board, and resulted in 
the same recommendation. 

I do not know who Mr. Paul Henderson is, but to-day's 
mail brings from him a reprint of an article in World's Work 
for April, 1926, entitled, “America takes the lead in Aviation,” 
by Howard Mingos. I do not know Howard Mingos, nor what 
his business is, but this paragraph from page 636 of said 
magazine is manifestly the heart and purpose of his effort: 


In trying to solve the problem of national defense the investiga- 
tors stumbled upon the chief difficulty. It was this: As a munitions 
industry American aviation would always have remained dwarfed, 
struggling along under a badly arranged Federal contract system. In 
an emergency the industry could not be expanded to meet military 
requirements. It would be necessary to develop commercial aviation 
for the national defense. Each year civil aviation measures had been 
introduced in Congress—to die of neglect at the close of the session 
and invariably in the midst of a bitter investigation. It is now 
recognized that those congressional inquiries have been most impor- 
tant, for Congress has become educated in aircraft matters. 


The Hon. Dwight W. Morrow appeared before the Military 
Affairs Committee and earnestly and ably urged the modifica- 
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tion of the present law so that either the Navy Department 
er the War Department, or any other department, might enter 
into a contract with any aircraft manufacturer without any 
competitive bidding whatever and with a virtual invitation and 
instruction to the representative of the Government to pay the 
manufacturer more than the aircraft might actually be worth, 
in order to justify the manufacturer in maintaining a large 
overhead expense and to enable it to pay dividends on its 
stock so that it might stay in business and thus an aircraft 
industry be fostered and sustained by this direct bounty and 
subsidy from the Government. 
f am proud to say that from the time this suggestion was 
first made until this good day I have been fighting this propo- 
sition to eliminate competitive bidding with all my energy 
and limited power and influence. I am proud of the continu- 
ous opposition and fight that I made in the Committee on 
Military Affairs against this very insidious and dangerous 
propaganda for a period of more than 60 days; and although 
the vote of the committee stood 11 in favor of “no competition 
in bidding” as against 10, including myself, in favor of pre- 
serving the present requirements of competitive bidding, yet 
it became manifest that the committee could never hope to 
receive the indorsement of the House of Representatives if 
it were divided so nearly equally on so important a proposi- 
tion. Therefore I feel a modest pride in having contributed 
\ to the defeat of such a dangerous suggestion. Finally the 

Committee on Military Affairs abandoned the thought of includ- 
ing within its bill any provision to eliminate competitive 
bidding. 

You may therefore imagine my great pleasure—indeed, my 
joy—when I learned that the Committee on Naval Affairs 
had unanimously rejected the proposition to eliminate com- 
petitive bidding and had gone further and provided that if 
there should be evidence of any understanding or agreement 
amongst the manufacturers tending to deprive the Government 
of the benefits of free, open, and unrestricted competition, then 
the Government might build its own aircraft in its own fac- 
tories. From this effort to grease the hinges of the Treasury— 
in fact, to give the Treasury as to aircraft manufacturers a 
door swung on double-action hinges, swinging back and forth 
in either direction—there comes further propaganda in the form 
of extracts from the testimony of Mr. Howard E. Coffin before 
the special committee of the House of Representatives, and 
perhaps before the Morrow committee, printed on very expen- 
sive paper, with elaborate illustrations and handsomely gotten 
up; and the heart and meat of this propaganda is evidently 
contained in this paragraph, which I quote from page 21: 


More or less arbitrary selection should be made of those plants and 
those technicians best qualified to aid in the governmental program, 
and development and production contracts should be so distributed 
between them as to keep them profitably and continuously employed. 
Questions of cost and profits are of secondary importance, but may be 
readily adjusted when a proper and sympathetic realization of the 
common interest has been achieved. By all means discontinue with- 
out delay the necessity for the present “low-bid” form of purchase 
contract, 


SS 


I have offered a substitute for the crude and unscientific 
proposition to encourage the aircraft industry and the progress 
of the science of aeronautics made by the aircraft manufac- 
turers to subsidize them from the Public Treasury, but so far 
my suggestion has had rather rough sledding. When section 
2 of the bill had been read, I offered the following amendment 
by way of addition to the existing language, but a point of 
order was made that the amendment was not germane either 
to the section under consideration or to the bill itself, and the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union sustained the point of order and ruled the amend- 
ment out of order. However, several members of the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs expressed deep interest in the suggestion 
and said to me that they regretted that I had not appeared be- 
fore the committee while they had the bill under consideration 
and suggested this method of encouragement, but very natu- 
rally they are loath to accept a very important amendment, 
fixing a far-reaching policy, without having given the matter 
very mature consideration. My amendment was in the fol- 
lowing language: 


To encourage the development of aviation and to make available 
for such purpose all American citizens with knowledge, ability, and 
skill, the Secretary of the Navy, under general rules formulated and 
published by him and approved by the President, is authorized to offer 
prizes or premiums, not exceeding $100,000 in any case, for the great- 
est improvement in the designs of aircraft, or any part thereof, said 
competition to be open to all American citizens that shall comply with 
such regulations, and notica of each such competition shall be pub- 
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Ushed in three or more magazines or newspapers having nation-wide 
circulation, and such notice shall set out in a general way the terms 
of the competition, the general nature of improvement or development 
sought, and the amount of cash prize offered, and any machine, model, 
or device that shall be accepted as the winner shall henceforth be the 
property of the United States, which shall have the right to manufac- 
ture or to have manufactured other machines, aircraft, or parts at 
pleasure from the same design or model without liability to the in- 
ventor or designer, but such successful competitor shall have the right 
to patent same, if otherwise patentable, and to enjoy the exclusive 
right thereof as against all persons other than the United States Gov- 
ernment, or any department thereof. Other competitors shall have 
their inventions, designs, or devices returned to them after each such 
competition without prejudice to their rights as inventors to have 
same patented. 


The purpose of this amendment is not entirely manifest with- 
out some explanation. I recognize that aeronautics are just 
in their infancy. I recognize that it is a new art and a new 
industry, and I am profoundly impressed with the far-reaching 
importance that it will exert in the future both in war and in 
peace. Therefore I am ambitious that our Nation is not only 
keeping abreast in the development of this common art, but 
that we may lead the van and keep ahead of other nations in 
the development of aviation, just as we have done in the prac- 
tical application of electricity, the telegraph, the telephone, 
wireless telegraphy, and radio; just as we have done in the 
practical application of steam and steam transportation on 
land and water; just as we haye done in the development of 
the internal-combustion engine as applied to the automobile; 
just as we have done in farm implements and in textile ma- 
chinery and in a thousand labor-saving devices. 

Now there is this wide fundamental difference between the 
view that I take and the view represented by the report of 
the Morrow committee and of the Lampert committee. My 
view is that genius does not reside in the drafting room nor 
in the designing staff of a large manufacturing corporation 
that soon becomes bound by red tape and bureaucratic methods. 
The well-educated and skillful engineers and designers and 
draftsmen of these large aircraft manufacturing concerns 
will only work six, or seven, or eight hours a day, and they 
must play their golf and have their dinner parties and their 
dances in the evening, and their work becomes a mere routine, 
looking to the clock and to the end of the month as the 
measure of their service. 

Then where does genius reside? Where have all great in- 
ventions come from? Does not all history show that far- 
reaching development, fundamental inventions, and real prog- 
ress has come from the poor man who works in either the base- 
ment or the garret, who rigs up his little work shop in the 
garage or in the barn, or in the village smithy” ? Mr. Chair- 
man, if you let the newspapers and magazines broadcast 
through this Nation the information and fact that the Navy 
Department and the War Department and the Post Office 
Department and the Agricultural Department, and maybe 
other departments of the Government will offer prizes, cash 
prizes, in varying sums of money, depending upon the im- 
portance and supposed value of the improvement shown to be 
made in aircraft or parts of aircraft—maybe the prize will be 
$5,000 in cash, or $25,000 in cash, or $50,000 in cash, and not 
more than $100,000 in cash—then not only the bureaucratic 
red-tape staff of two, or three, or four big aircraft manufac- 
turers will set their brains to work, but tens of thousands, 
and maybe hundreds of thousands, of people—men, women, 
boys, girls, of all grades of experience and education and vision 
and imagination and talent—will set their minds to the solu- 
tion of the problems presented by the various competitions 
proposed by these departments. 

These private individuals, these men and women and boys, 
working in their private shops in either cellar or garret or 
garage or barn, will not know any eight-hour law; they will 
work perhaps all night when they find they are close upon the 
solution of the problem. They will not be bound by red tape. 
Their brains will not be blurred by dinner parties and whirling 
dances. They will concentrate their thought upon their tasks, 
and out of this multitude of searchers after truth will come 
the discovery of truth. Ten thousand seekers are more apt to 
find it than one-half dozen seekers. 

Then the difference between my solution and the Morrow 
Board solution is fundamental. My solution proposes to arouse 
the ambition and to stir the effort and to stimulate the energy 
of 10,000 minds, whereas the Morrow Board report merely 
proposes to pay subsidies out of the Treasury in order to pay 
dividends on the stock of huge corporations engaged in the 
manufacture of aircraft, so that they may be kept in business. 
The aircraft industry will grow without Government subsidy, 
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just as the automobile industry grew and must grow, as the 
electrical industry has grown, and just as the industry based 
on steam power has grown. But in order to stimulate the 
development, in order to bring about more rapid progress in 
aviation, I am willing to offer these prizes, these cash pre- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the amendment is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Paragraph 3 of section 2 provides certain 


miums, in order to put America in the lead in every respect of ; Safeguards against practices in connection with the manufac- 


aviation. 


Mr. Chairman, to make some estimate of the amount of inimical to the best interests of the Government. 


money that will be saved to the Treasury by rejecting the 


ture and procurement of these aircraft which are deemed 


The amend- 
ment offered strengthens the safeguard and provides an addi- 


effort to remove the restrictions of competitive bidding in the tional safeguard by imposing a penalty for the practices which 


purchase of aircraft is not very difficult. If the naval program 
and the Army program become law, then in the next five years 
these two departments alone will spend about $150,000,000 for 
aircraft of all kinds and aircraft parts. Under the law as it 
now stands we may reasonably hope and expect to get nearly 
100 per cent of value for the money that we spend. 

The aircraft manufacturers will be bidding against one an- 
other unless they conspire and collude to make false and 
fictitious bids, and it is reasonably safe to assume that the 
lowest bidder will be somewhere in the neighborhood of the 
reasonable market value of the commodity to be sold. But 
what would have happened if the bridle had been taken off? 
Under the virtual instructions to the department to pay more 


than the market value of the aircraft, to pick out favorite | get an agreement as to time. 


and selected manufacturers and to pay them huge prices, 
enough to support enormous overhead expenses, with no limita- 
tion on salaries of officers and salaries paid to engineers, archi- 
tects, and designers, and in addition to this to pay good divi- 
dends on the stock, then we may be safe in calculating that 
at least one-third more than the actual value would be paid for 
the aircraft bought and delivered. That being so, these favorite 
aircraft manufacturers would have received a bonus of at 
least $50,000,000 in the form of a subsidy from the Treasury of 
the United States. 
ber of manufacturers, would not expand the industry, but 
would merely make profitable certain favorite business con- 
cerns now already in the aircraft industry. Naturally, there- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, I have a just pride in having contributed 
in a small and humble way to the defeat of proposed legisla- 
tion that would have taken from the Treasury for the next five 
years at least $50,000,000 without any proper, fair, and honest 
return. But this $50,000,000 bonus would be a mere beginner, 
Other departments will be using aircraft in increasing num- 
bers. The Army and the Navy must, in the future, buy more 
aircraft unless the world agrees to disarm. The War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department have been asking for the 
elimination of competition for other articles, such as Signal 
Corps equipment and chemical warfare service. Already the 
Ordnance Department has authority to buy certain articles 
that have the quality of military secrecy without competitive 
bidding. But it would never do to extend this privilege one inch. 
Military secrets exist largely in the imagination of some 
people. Every nation has its intelligence service prying into 
the military progress of other nations. In fact, many friendly 
nations exchange military intelligence and invite the military 
attachés of other nations to see their latest improvements in 
weapons. 

So, Mr. Chairman, this agitation about aviation has done 
much good already. It has called to the attention of Congress 
and of the country the reactionary attitude of mind of those in 
high command and control of the Army and the Nayy. It 
has developed and made conspicuous the lack of coordination 
and cooperation between the Army and the Navy. It has ex- 
posed the duplication of services between the Army and the 
Navy that costs our taxpayers at least a hundred million dol- 
lars a year. The Lampert committee unanimously recom- 
mended in favor of a single department of national defense. 
The Morrow committee, composed of able men specially selected 
for the particular purpose, admitted that there are many strong 
arguments in favor of a single department of national defense, 
but recommended against the adoption of same. Of course, 
it would haye been impossible for men like General Harbord 
and Admiral Fletcher to uproet a lifetime of prejudices and 
of habits of thought and to agree with civilians like the Hon. 
Dwight W. Morrow and others that a single department of 
national defense could promote economy and efficiency in both 
the Army and the Navy. It may take two or three years more 
of agitation to educate the mind of the country and of the 
Congress to the point of realizing the necessity of a single 
department of national defense. The committees of Congress 
are beginning to do their own thinking. The social lobby is not 
as powerful as it used to be. Soon the big taxpayers and their 
magazines will begin talking and writing about how a hundred 
million dollars ought to be saved in our defense activities 
and must be saved by the establishment of a single department 
of national defense and at the same time our defense forces 
be more effective. 


This subsidy would not increase the num- 


are so described and which are here dealt with. It seems to the 

| Chair, therefore, that the amendment is germane both with re- 

| spect to subject matter and with respect to purpose. The Chair, 

| therefore, overrules the point of order. The question is on 

agreeing to the amendment. 

| The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. McSWAIN. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 30, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRENCH rose. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see if we can 
It is coming on 5 o'clock. 
| The CHAIRMAN. There is no amendment pending, and the 
Clerk will read. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisana. 

| amendment. 
| The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana offers an 
| amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
| The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. O’Coxnor of Louisiana: Page 5, line 9, 
strike out the word “authorized” and insert in lien thereof the word 
“ directed." Insert a period after the word “authorized,” in line 11, 
and strike out the balance of the paragraph. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, this is subject to a point of 
order. I reserve a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania fe- 
serves a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr, Chairman, I make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York makes a 
point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. It merely strikes out. It clearly is not sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will examine the amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. It simply strikes out the paragraph there that 
directs the Secretary of the Navy to build these airplanes if 
TaS is any cheating proposed. I am not in favor of striking 

at out. q 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
New York on the point of order. 

Mr. TABER. The amendment proposes to strike out the 
word “authorized” and inserts in place of it the word 
“ directed.” 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not with reference to the construc- 
tion of the ships herein authorized, but with reference to con- 
structing in the navy yards such ships as are authorized and, 
by implication, may be later appropriated for. The Chair will 
call the attention of the gentleman from New York to the fact 
that the section reads; 


The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to build at any navy yard 
or naval factory any of the aircraft, spare parts, or equipment herein 
authorized. 


He is already, under certain circumstances, authorized and 
directed so to do, and this simply makes the direction complete. 
The Chair does not think the amendment is subject to a point 
of order. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor] yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Certainly. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The effect of the gentleman’s 
amendment is to require all the airplanes and spare parts to 
be built in the navy yard or air factory at Philadelphia, and 
precludes the industry from having opportunity to bid. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does not the amendment strike out 
everything after the word authorized"? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. So that instead of the amendment read- 
ing as it now does, it provides that the Secretary of the Navy 
shall be authorized to do the work in the navy yards or fac- 
tories under certain conditions, and the amendment would 
make it certain that this work should be done always in navy 
yards and naval factories. 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 
recognized, 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


The gentleman from Louisiana is 
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Mr. OCONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
the purpose which I hope to accomplish through the amend- 
mont which I have offered las been clearly apprehended by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Curnperom] and those other 
Members who seem to believe that n point of order might He 
against my offer. I want the construction and procurement 
of aircraft and aircraft equipment for the Navy and the Marine 
Corps confined to the navy yards and the Government establish- 
ments, When the Military Committee brings in its aircraft 
program for consideration by the House I hope that some 
Member, if it be necessary, will offer an amendment similar to 
the one that I bave Just proposed to the pending bill. Com- 
mon sense makes it clear to everyone in and out of this House 
that we are laying the foundation in this bill for an aircraft 
superstructure in the future that will make planes and dirigt- 
bles as numerous as flies. Aircraft factorles and plants will 
stimulate the public imagination by propaganda that will re- 
sult in an irresistable pressure upon Congress to build more and 
more planes. Onr Government will be drained of its gold, its 
Treasury will be exhausted by the builders of aircrafts who 
will clumor for more machines under the guise of protecting 
the country from some imaginary invasion that will be painted 
in such lurid colors and letters as to make it a reality and 
actuality in the offing to the minds of our patriotic Americans 
Who nre always anxious to answer the bugle blast of their 
country. It is an old game to play upon the fears of a people, 
and patriotism knows no greater stimulant than the suggestion 
of an Invasion from across either one of the two great oceans. 
Such an attitude, the result of profit-making influence, in- 
evitably carries a nation into war. It is against such an atti- 
tude that I am protesting through the amendment which I have 
offered. 

I want to see our country prepared for offense when such a 
position is nnayoidable and undertake offensive measures when 
all other mensures of an honorable nature have failed to pre- 
vent such an extraordinary course. I want your country and 
my country to be prepared from the standpoint of defense at all 
times. Our honor and our national dignity must always be 
maintained and our commercial interests fully protected. This 
consummation can be secured by an adequate Naval and Mili- 
tary Establishment free from the suspicion that attaches to a 
constantly expanding war machine. I want your land and my 
land to be free from the war manta, however, that leads to 
blood, tears, agony, and death. Millions for defense, but not 
one cent for tribute to a foreign foe or to the patrioteer who 
wraps himself in the flag of our country and as an interested 
munition profit maker and taker urges preparedness and more 
preperedness, in order that his factories engaged in the manu- 
facture and output of war apparatus and necessities might be 
driven to the limit, I want to confine the production of war 
material and necessities, the building of battleships, cruisers, 
submarines, and aircraft to our governmental establishments, 
free from the yoice of the propagandists and the alarmist who 
makes sheckles out of arousing the fears of his countrymen. 
I want to take the profit out of war and, as far as I can, re- 
move from the minds of our people the hellish, grecdy, and 
rapacious influences that have prospered and gotten rich and 
opulent ont of the miseries of the millions of victims that won- 
der, like old Caspar's granddaughter, what the famous victory 
of Bienheim was all about. I want to free our people from the 
tremendous influence generated and fired by fireside patriots 
who are willing to add a few dollars more to bursting bank 
accounts, even though your son and my son die like dogs in the 
mud on a foreign strand. 

Notwithstanding that the world is apparently in a turbulent 
mood there is much thought in the minds of many people that 
the conflagration that almost burned this old earth into cinders 
and ashes did not originate altogether from the standpoint of 
protecting human rights so much as it was the inevitable and 
logical consequences of the large armies and navies brought 
into existence by the unparalleled propuganda that had been 
urged so adroitly through the recent years. And what came 
of the war? Just what has come from nine out of ten wars, 
griefs and agonies that will not be extinguished for years to 
come, My country, may she always be right, but right or 
wrong, my country, on the lips of a sincere patriot is the noblest 
ery that can go up from the throat of au American. But let 
us make our patriotism free from insidious ussaults and pre- 
vent them being used for selfish and ignoble purposes. Let us 
see that the Government controls every avenue that leads to 
war and is its own munition muker and aircraft maker and 
submarine maker, and we will have an adequate defense free 
from the maleyolent pernicious, and rapacious influences that 
apparently can turn wrong into right aud distort aggressiveness 
into patriotism. With the Government in absolute control of 
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the making of war necessities, where there will be no profit for 
the yulturelike forces that reap millions out of tragedies, there 
will be less war scares and more common sense, there will be 
more talk of a friendly nature and less of a belligerent char- 

Gentlemen, we are standing close to the edge of another 
cataclysm. Everyone knows, everyone feels it. It is our duty 
to do what we can to prevent wliat is apparent to many minds 
as the coming test of the world's civilization. No one who 
listened to the distingnished gentleman from North Carolina 
on yesterday can escape the conviction that a calamity is im- 
pending and that it will require the greatest patriotism and 
love of humanity the world over to prevent a terrible clash 
within a relatively few years. He is not the man to prophesy 
the gloom we all in a faint way see aliead. But he is the man 
to hope and pray that his country and other countries might 
avoid a war that will prostrate I not annihilate the greatest 
civilization which history records, 

Yon heard him and I heard him state in a yolce almost chok- 
ing with tears that he voted for the rule under which we are 
considering this bill most reluctantly and only because he 
thought that the terrible necessities that lie ahead would pre- 
vent him from adopting any other position, You know aud I 
know that he expressed not only your thought and my thought, 
but the thought of many men, that unless something be done 
to check the rising tide that the world will be enguifed by 
another disaster before many years have swept their way into 
eternity. Many men and women to-day feel that war is more 
pereeptible within a few years than anyone felt a year before 
the World War began on never to be forgotten August 1, 1914. 

Let us do our best nnd discharge a solemn duty to our coun- 
try and to humanity by making for a world peace, by heading 
off and destroying the psychology that is preparing our sons for 
the shambles. Let us, I repeat, and I can not repeat it too 
often, take the profit out of war. Remove from the disputes of 
nitions the greedy influence of the rapacions maker of war 
material and the disputes will be adjudicated without the 
firing of a shot, the digging of a trench, or the shedding of a 
drop of blood. If we believe in peace, why not adopt measures 
that will make for peace, even in the direction of our war 
establishment? If we belieye in peace why this war-like de- 
meanor and preparation for war, which, if it does not excite 
the alarm of other nations, will at least justify their expanding 
their existing war machines? If I had my way I would forever 
prohibit the manufacture of war equipment and war materials 
by anyone other than the Government itself, and in that way I 
am confident I would do more to advance the peace of the world 
than has ever been accomplished through so-called diplomatic 
channels. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, we must maintain our dignity and our 
honor and our national interest. The American flag must be re- 
spected here and abroad, but we can accomplish this noble 
purpose and secure these desirable results to larger and greater 
advantage by maintaining our patriotism free from the lust of 
power and uncontaminated by the greed of private interest. 
We must maintain an adequate Naval and Military Mstablish- 
ment, and not one that will excite the fear, the enmity, aud 
the hostility of other peoples. 

Mr. MCLEOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I will for a question. 

Mr. McLEOD, The gentleman realizes that this amendment, 
if adopted, would prevent the building of this metal alrship? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes; I have no doubt about ft. 
My purpose is clear. I wish to slow up as much as possible 
the haste that is associated with this bill. I want never to 
lose sight of an adequate defense, but I want a vision of peace 
to grow larger and more luminous to the eyes of men. I 
have not abandoned the hope that peace can be made to reign in- 
stead of the sword. I have not given up hope that the voice 
of reason instead of the cannon's roar can settle many of tha 
disputes that might under a militaristic attitude plunge the 
world into war. I have faith in the intellectuality of such a 
mighty civilization as ours, with its wonderful accomplish- 
ments and record along engineering, architectural, and journal- 
istic lines, and feel that when its genius, free from rapacity 
and greed, is brought to bear upon the greatest problem that 
has ever afflicted the sons of men, that the curse of war will be 
solved and the question of the ages answered aright. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Lonisi- 
ana has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Louisiana. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend the remarks I made in general debate, 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend the remarks he made 
in general debate. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SECTION B (PERSONNEL) 


PanacrarnH 1. That hereafter when the term “naval aviator” ja 
used in this act or any other act it shall mean any commissiongd 
officer or warrant line officer in the Navy or Marine Corps who has 
successfully completed the course prescribed by competent authority 
for naval aviators and who has been or may hereafter be designated 
or appointed a naval aviator by competent authority and who has 
flown alone in a hen vler-thum-air craft not less than 75 hours and 
who has flown in heayier-than-air craft a total of not less than 200 
hours or who bas been in the alt, under training, in rigid airships not 
less than 150 hours and successfully completed the course prescribed 
by. competent authority. 

Par, 2. That hereafter when the term “aviation pilot” is used in 
this act or any other act it shall mean any enlisted man in the Navy 
or Marine Corps who has successfully completed the course prescribed 
for aviation pilots and who has been or may herenfter be designated 
or appointed un aviation pilot by competent authority and who has 
flown alone in a heavier-than-air craft pot less than 75 hours and 
who bas fown in heavier-than-air craft à total of not less than 200 
hours. 

The term “pilot” shall be construed to mean a naval aviator or 
an aviation pilot, 

Par. 3. That hereafter when the term * naval observer“ is used 
in this act or any other act it shall mean any commissioned or war- 
rant officer in the Navy or Marine Corps who has successfally com- 
pleted the course prescribed by competent authority as a naval avia- 
tion observer and who has been in the alr not leas than 100 hours 
und who has been or may hereafter be designated or appointed as a 
naval. aviation observer by competent authority in the Navy. 

Par, 4. That hereafter when u line officer of tho Navy is to be de 
tailed to the command of a Navy aviation school or of a Navy air 
station or of a Navy air unit organized for Might tactical purposes he 
shall be a naval aviator. 

Par. 6. Line officers detailed to command of aircraft carriers or 
aircraft tenders shall be naval aviators or naval aviation observers 
who are otherwise qualified. 

Par, 6. That any officer of the Navy, line or staff, of the permanent 
rank or grade of commander or lieutenant commander at the time 
of the passage of this act who has specialized in aviation for such a 
period of time as to jeopardize his selection for promotion or advance- 
ment to the next higher grade or rank under existing provisions of 
law and whose service in aviation bas been in the public interest shall 
be so notified by the Secretary of the Navy and at bis own request be 
designated as an officer who will be carried as an additional number 
in the next higher grade or rank not above the grade of captain if 
and when promoted or advanced thereto: Provided, That selection 
boards in cases of such officers shall confine their consideration to the 
fitness alone of such officers for promotion, not upon the comparative 
fitness of sach officers, 

Pau. 7. That hereafter when a Une officer of the Marine Corps fa to 
be detailed to the command of a Marine Corps aviation school or of 
a Marine Corps air station or of a Marine Corps alr unit organized 
for Night tactical purposes he shall be a Marine Corps aviator. 

Par, 8. On and after July 1, 1928, not less than 30 per cent of the 
total number of pilots employed in the Navy on aviation duty shall 
be enlisted men, 


Mr. McOLINTIC, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. McCuintic: On page 8, strike out paragraph 6 
and insert the following: 

“That hereafter officers in the Navy assigned to aviation may be 
promoted by the examining or selection boards without taking into 
consideration any rule or regulation relating to sea duty or service in 
any other branch of the Navy: Provided, That finess, experience, and 
qualifications shall be the determining factors to be judged by sald 
boards.” 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order against the amendment. 

Mr. McCLINTIC, Gentlemen of the committee, my amend- 
ment, which would substitute a new paragraph for paragraph 
6, specifically uses the word “may,” leaving the entire discre- 
tion in the hands of the Navy. The paragraph in the bill as 
it now reads would only affect those of the grade of com- 
mander and lieutenant commander. I am not willing to dis- 
criminate against the very heart and backbone of the Navy in 
aviation by saying to the clasa of officers who are below the 
grade of commander and lieutenant commander that they shall 
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carry out and follow all of the rules and regulations of the 
Navy with respect to sea duty before they can be promoted in 
aviation. In other words, Mr. Chairman, if this paragraph is 
adopted in its present form, it discriminates against 115 young 
officers who are below the rank of commander and lientenant 
commander. These officers can never be promoted until they 
follow the usual rules and regulations that relate to service in 
other branches of the Navy. 

What is the backbone of aviation? Is it the commandcrs and 
lieutenant commanders or is it the ensigns, junior lieutenants, 
and lleutenants? What is the proper age of a man to make a 
qualified aviator so as to give the bureau the very best service 
possible? Is it an officer who has reached the grade of com- 
mander or lieutenant commander, or is it the officer who has 
had this experience that comes to those who begin in aviation 
at the bottom and work up? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, McCLINTIC. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Have the present commanders and Heu- 
tenant commanders had sea duty? 

Mr. McCLINTIO, This paragraph, if you please, as carried 
in the bill, makes it possible for a commander or a lleutenant 
commander to ayoid sea duty. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am asking whether the commanders 
and lieutenant commanders, fer whom provision is made in 
Paragraph 6 as it stands, have had sea duty? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I think not. 

Mr. BUTLER. They have not. They are subject to the rule 
of selection, and they will be thrown out unless this provision 
is made for them. 

Mr. McCLINTIC, This paragraph in the bill enables them 
to qnalify in aviation and not take sea duty. The only differ- 
ence between my amendment and the paragraph as inserted in 
the bill is to allow the officers below the rank of lieutenant 
commander to have the right of promotion in aviation and to 
specialize in that branch of the service, and it ought to be done. 
It is not right to discriminate against 115 officers who rank 
below Heutenant commander and who can not get promoted 
unless they qualify in engineering, navigation, and other 
branches of the Navy that have no relation to aviation, 

Mr. UPDIKE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes, 

Mr. UPDIKE. I am inclined to be in favor of the gentle- 
man’s amendment, but I would like to have him explain to me 
if it is not necessary that the officers in command of air sta- 
tions have sea duty also, 

Mr. McCLINTIC. My amendment makes it possible for them 
to have an examination before the selection and examining 
boards if they care to do so. 

Mr. UPDIKE. I thought the word “shall” was in it. 

Mr, McCLINTIC, No; it is “may,” and instead of legis- 
lating for a special class, commanders and lieutenant com- 
manders, we will legislate for all officers In the Navy who de- 
sire to specialize in aviation and who desire to make that their 
chosen life work. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is the gentleman’s amendment limited 
to junior officers who are now in the service? 

Mr, MoCLINTIC. My amendment says “ officers.” 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is the gentleman’s amendment limited 
to officers in the service at the time of the passage of this act? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. That is my understanding. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be recognized, 

The rule of selection, Mr. Chairman, only applies to com- 
manders and lieutenant commanders. We propose this para- 
graph to save these particular officers from being turned away 
from the service—men who have served this country for five 
years and many more in aviation teaching themselyes and 
teaching others to fly. They now reach their promotion time, 
and the present law provides they shall go into competition 
with other officers. Some of them might fail, because they have 
not had their usnal sea duty. This constant aviation service 
was not to their wish, but owing to the will of their superiors. 
Therefore we propose to give them the opportunity of going 
before the boards of selection not in competition with men 
who have been at sea. Hereafter the term set for learning 
aviation will be very short, and the aviators will go to sea to 
prepare for that service also. This proposed measure applies 
only to a few men, who might otherwise fail. 

The rule of selection, to repeat, applies only to commanders 
and lieutenant commanders, and all the officers below that 
grade are promoted upon seniority. The word “ fitness” is 
used in the present Jaw. Competition with others runs up 
against these men here provided for and who haye been in the 
aviation service, and who have been assigned year after year 
to teach others to fly, and therefore in this paragraph we ex- 
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clude them from going before the selection board in competition 
with other officers who have had the chance to go to sea. It 
is only fair to them to do this. We considered it for days and 
decided that this was just toward the officers involved. 

Mr. FRENCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman is speaking rather in support 
of paragraph 6 in the bill and against the proposition of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. FRENCH. Now let me turn to the section the gentleman 
supports and ask what will be accomplished by that section. 
Will it not permit a limited number of officers now of the rank 
of lieutenant commander or commander to be advanced when 
the time may come one grade, and then probably thereafter 
forever remain in that rank? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will try to make the explanation perfectly 
clear. When John Smith, a lieutenant commander, comes up 
for his examination for promotion to the rank of commander, 
he haying been in aviation for several years and having lost 
his opportunity for sea service, will go into competition for 
promotion, being a line officer, with officers who have had sea 
service. It was our purpose to exclude these men from having 
to go into competition with the others—those who have had 
such service. They will be examined by the selection board 
upon their competency. Perhaps they may not be the very best 
in the naval service because of their failure to have had this 
sea service, but nevertheless they will be entitled to the pro- 
motion and will stand upon what is known as an extra number 
list, that number disappearing when the officer disappears. It 
is square justice to these men who have been denied the oppor- 
tunity to prepare for competition, 

Mr. FRENCH. Why would not these officers now be avall- 
able for other duty in connection with inspection work or in 
engineering or in other lines of activity? 

Mr. BUTLER. They will be, but we do not propose to have 
them taken from the line of the Navy. They will go to sea 
hereafter. They are line men and will always remain line men 
subject to all the duties of the line. The reason for this para- 
graph is the one I have stated and no other. These officers who 
have performed these duties at the direction of their superior, 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of Navigation, have 
not had the chance to perfect themselves in sea service so 
that they can go into competition with other men who have had 
it. That is the whole story. 

Mr. FRENCH. It seems to me the gentleman is casting a sort 
of stigma upon them and suggesting to the selection board that 
service in this line, which is so important, shall not lead to a 
future. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the gentleman will permit and will listen 
to me just a minute longer, this has been a subject of much dis- 
cussion, We would have been pleased to have had the gentle- 
man present with us when it was discussed. I was opposed to 
this proposition at first, but afterward I saw it was just and 
right. No man is compelled to apply for this advantage. To 
illustrate, I am a lieutenant commander and come up for pro- 
motion, and having been away from the sea for five years or 
perhaps more I may fail; that is, in my own mind I may an- 
ticipate I will fail if I go into competition with Burton French, 
who has had his full sea service. Therefore, this act provides 
that the selection board shall not put Thomas Butler in com- 
petition with Burton French, for the reason many times stated. 
Nevertheless, under this provision, if I am a competent officer 
I may come up and take an additional number without having 
to compete with others. This is but fair, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my 
point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. I sincerely trust the com- 
mittee will not strike out paragraph 6 and substitute the 
amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma. If that is done, 
I am satisfied you will render the aviators the hardest blow 
that possibly could be given to them. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I hope the gentleman will yield. My 
amendment uses the word “may” and leaves it entirely dis- 
cretionary. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The trouble about it is the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma does not know what his amendment 
means. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I may not; will the gentleman be kind 
enough to tell me? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
do right now. 

I also call the attention of the gentleman from Idaho to the 
fact that the reason this favoritism, as the gentlemen terms it, 
is extended to 41 men is because they are the pioneers in avia- 


Yes; that is what I am going to 
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tion. They have been assigned to aviation for the last 15 
or 20 years. Every year they have to come before the selec- 
tion board. The law requires that the selection board selects 
the officer best fitted—not for aviation but for the next higher 
command. The law provides that in the opinion of at least six 
members of the board the officers therein recommended are 
the best fitted of all those under consideration to assume the 
duty of the next higher grade. 

Now, here is Commander Tower, who flew across the Atlantic. 
He <omes before the board for promotion to the rank of 
captain. He has been 15 years in aviation—one of the pioneer 
aviators. Why, of course, he is not the best-fitted officer to 
command a battleship, because he has not been assigned to 
battleship duty. This provision in section 6 is what every avi- 
ator in the department asked for, and it is nothing but fair and 
right that they be removed from competition, and that is 
what we are seeking to have done by this provision. 

Mr. FRENCH. What is to be the future of these men after 
the one promotion referred to in the paragraph? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman will read the 
paragraph in full, he will see that it applies to the next time 
he goes before the selection board. If you do not pass this, 
they will ask permission to go to sea, so that they can qualify. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I ask that the gentleman have one min- 
ute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the gentleman has yielded the floor. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. He referred to my knowledge of the bill 
and I want to correct him. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Oh, well, I withdraw that. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr, Chairman, I claim recognition in my own 
right. I want to ask one or two more questions of the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

The gentleman's admiration for these officers does not exceed 
mine, and I want to do all honor and all justice to them. I 
want, however, to prevent something from being done that 
might stifle their opportunities, that might set a precedent that 
is bad, and that we might wish had not been established when 
these officers shall confront the selection board in the future. 
In other words, it seems to me that the language itself in the 
section suggests to the selection board the unfitness of the 
officers for promotion in competition with other officers. 

More than that, it seems to me that you are encouraging a 
tendency toward a corps, that you are limiting to those who are 
now in this branch of the service the rank that must be held by 
higher officers in connection with aviation in the Navy. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of course there is no thought in 
this section that will cause anyone to conclude that we are 
drifting along to a- separate air corps, because this applies 
only to those in aviation to-day of the rank of commander and 
lieutenant commander. It can not apply to the future because 
the act says: 


That any officer of the Navy, line or staff, of the permanent rank 
or grade of commander or lieutenant commander, at the time of the 
passage of this act. 


And so forth. 

There are only 41 officers in aviation with this rank. They 
are not the only ones applicable. It is not compulsory; it is dis- 
cretionary on their part, and the Secretary himself certifies 
to the selection board that these men have sacrificed their 
chance for promotion by the fact that they have served in 
aviation so many years. 

Mr. FRENCH. One other word, In a question so involved 
as this and when it is taken into consideration that the legis- 
lative committee will probably bring in a measure touching 
more particularly personnel, we ought not to include a para- 
graph that at best is questionable and in a bill that essentially 
carries authorization for material. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. This is all the personnel legis- 
lation the Naval Affairs Committee contemplates to bring in. 
As a matter of fact, it is the only legislation that the officers 
who appeared before the Morrow committee asked for—just 
what is in the bill, and nothing else. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, in addition to the state- 
ment that I made in support of my amendment to substitute 
a new paragraph I want to say that according to the testimony 
found on page 1013, the paragraph in the bill would provide 
places to be filled by forty-odd officers when they are pro- 
moted. That appears in Commander McCain's testimony when 
he says that if you should give an officer an extra number he 
would then be put aside and go up with the man ahead of him, 
leaving a place for another officer to come up. My substitute 
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would not cause the Navy to be under obligations to take any 
action on any class, because the language specifically states 
that they may do this. It is directory and not mandatory. 
I want to leave the discretion entirely with the examining 
and selection boards, and for that reason I offer the amend- 
ment which would provide a new procedure and not discrimi- 
nate against any class in the Navy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. LaGuanpta: On page 8, line 26, add a new 
paragraph: 

“Par. 9. That there is hereby created a cooperative naval and Army 
air service command, to be constituted as follows: 

“The Chief of the Naval Air Service, the Chief of the Army Air 
Service, and a commanding officer, who shall be William Mitchell, 
former colonel of the United States Army Air Service, who shall have 
complete command thereof, and who shall have the rank, pay, and 
allowance of a major general.” 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the amendment is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for a few minutes. I think the House will want to 
agree in what I want to do. I desire to go back to page 4 of 
the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman from Idaho 
desires to go back to a paragraph of the bill to amend it after 
we have worked on the bill for months, 

Mr. FRENCH. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Idaho prefer a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. FRENCH. I want to make a short statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must prefer a unanimous- 
consent request in order to be recognized by the Chair and 
obtain the floor. 

Mr. FRENCH. Then I ask unanimous consent to turn back 
to page 4 for a moment, and I shall take only a moment to read 
the proposed amendment, and I think the House will want to 
agree with me in that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 4 of the bill for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr, UPDIKE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, as we have reached 
the last paragraph in the bill, which for the first time in the 
history of the Government lays down a definite air program for 
the Navy, I can not permit the occasion to pass without paying 
tribute to whom tribute is due; that is, to the distingnished 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER]. [Applause.] 

For three decades he has served on the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, having been placed thereon by Speaker Reed, and dur- 
ing his 30 years in Congress he has devoted his entire com- 
mittee work to the Navy. He was a member of this commit- 
tee before the guns were fired in the Spanish-American War. 

One can hardly visualize the great change that he has beheld 
in the Navy during the time he has been on this committee. 
When he first became a member of the same some of our bat- 
tleships were carrying sails; he has seen the sails give place 
to the coal burners; he has witnessed the coal burners give 
way to the oil burners; he has seen the oil burners supplanted 
by electricity; he has witnessed the appearance of the sub- 
marine, and has brought in legislation for it to take its place 
as a powerful and effective arm of the fleet. 

He has been instrumental in developing our Navy from fourth 
class to the equal of any navy in the world. [Applause.] 

He being cognizant that in the future no ship will be fully 
equipped without aircraft, for it is an indispensable weapon 
of the fleet, and the success of naval engagements in the future 
depends upon the cooperation and assistance received from 
the air arm, as it is the eyes of the fleet, has now, in his three- 
score and ten years, submitted to Congress, unanimously in- 
dorsed by his committee, the largest naval aviation program 
that has ever been submitted to a legislative body. 

I measure my words when I say that no Member in the his- 
tory of Congress has contributed more in shaping naval legis- 
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lation, or has done more to keep the Navy our first line of 
defense, always in a high state of efficiency, than the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

No more distinguished or honorable name can be given to 
one of the great scout cruisers now being built than “ Thomas S. 
Butler,” for such a name would typify the spirit of the American 
people in that we devoutly at all times wish to be left at peace 
with all the nations of the earth, but, at the same time, realiz- 
ing that the primary duty of government is self-preservation, 
and no sophistry of logic can at any time justify it in stripping 
itself of its means of an adequate national defense. [Pro- 
longed applause. ] 

Mr. BUTLER. I shall take just a moment. Inasmuch as 
I have never heretofore had anything nice like this said of 
me, I do not know how to make reply to it. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] and I are very great and very par- 
tial friends. Therefore, I know that he is drawing very largely 
upon that friendship, which has remained unbroken and which 
always will, when he testifies so to my influence and con- 
nection with the naval service. I am very much indebted to 
him, and I am very much indebted to you gentlemen for listen- 
ing to him. [Applause.] i 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with the amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. LEHInACH, Chairman of the Committee of | 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9690) 
to. authorize the construction and procurement of aircraft and 
aircraft equipment in the Navy and Marine Corps, and to 
adjust and define the status of the operating personnel in con- 
nection therewith, and had directed him to report the same 
back with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
pe amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 

o pass, 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the engrossed copy}; 
and I do that to obviate a roll call. The previous question is 
ordered, and that makes it the first thing when we meet again. 

The SPEAKER, It is obvious that the engrossed copy can 
not be forthcoming. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL MONDAY 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent tha 
when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet at 
o'clock on Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-night it ad- 
journ to meet at 12 o'clock on Monday. Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman from New York 
if the civil service retirement bill will come up next week? 

Mr. SNELL. I can not say as to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. It is so ordered. 

PENSION BILL 

Mr. ELLIOTT, by direction of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, presented a privileged report on the bill (H. R. 
4023) to revise and equalize the rate of pension to certain 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War and war with 
Mexico, to certain widows, including widows of the War of 
1812, former widows, children of such soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and to certain Army nurses, and granting pensions 
and increase of pensions in certain cases, which was read a 
first and second time, and referred to the Union Calendar and 
ordered printed, 

PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE—ANNUAL REPORT OF ALIEN PROPERTY 

CUSTODIAN (8. DOC. NO. 94) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the requirement of section 6 of the 
trading with the enemy act, I transmit herewith for the in- 
formation of ihe Congress a communication from the Alien 
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Property Custodian, submitting the annual report of the pro- 
ceedings had under the trading with the enemy act for the 
year ended December 31, 1925. 
CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
Tur Warre House, April 9, 1926. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. Tuomas, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 

absence, for an indefinite period, on account of business. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 40 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, in accordance with the 
order made, until Monday, April 12, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for April 10, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

Agriculture relief legislation. 

COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide for the leasing of allotted lands of Indians held 

in trust by the United States (H. R. 8823). 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Amending paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal reserve 
act, as amended to provide for the stabilization of the price 
level for commodities in general (H. R. 7895). 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide for the payment of the awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, the payment of certain claims of German 
nationals against the United States and the return to German 
nationals of property held by the Alien Property Custodian 
(H. R. 10820). 

COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To regulate in the District of Columbia the traffic in sale 
and use of milk bottles, cans, crates, and other containers of 
milk and cream, to preyent fraud and deception (H. R. 6728). 

To regulate the practice of chiropractic, to create a board of 
chiropractic examiners of the District of Columbia, and to 
punish persons violating the provisions thereof (H. R. 9055). 

COMMITTEE ON THE PURLIC LANDS 
(10 a. m.) 

To revise the boundary of the Sequoia National Park, Calif., 
and to change the name of said park to Roosevelt-Sequoia Na- 
tional Park (H. R. 9387). 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.15 a. m.) 

To amend an act entitled “An act for the reorganization and 
improvement of the Foreign Seryice of the United States” 
(H. R. 10167). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

433. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting drafts 
of three bills for the relief of certain employees of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission who were injured in the line of duty prior 
to the enactment of the injured employees’ compensation act of 
September 7, 1916; to the Committee on Claims. 

434. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1926, $51,198, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
$15,000, pertaining to the Public Health Service; in all, $66,198 
(H. Doe. No. 802); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

435. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the General Accounting Office for the flscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, amounting to $150,560 (H. Doc, No. 303); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. FULLER: Committee on Invalid Pension. S. 1609. An 
act to increase the pensions of those who have lost limbs or 
have been totally disabled in the same, or have become totally 
blind, in the military or naval service of the United States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 797). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 
2658. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to fix all 
allowances for enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts; to vali- 
date certain payments for travel pay, commutation of quarters, 
heat, light, ete., and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 798). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Committee on Military Affairs. H. 
R. 5223. A bill to authorize disbursing officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps to designate deputies; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 799). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DEMPSEY: Committee on Rivers and Harbors. H. R. 
11176. A bill authorizing the construction, repair, and preser- 
vation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 800). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. GIBSON: Committee on the District of Columbia. 8. 
2982. An act to provide for the conveyance of certain land 
owned by the District of Columbia near the corner of Thir- 
teenth and Upshur Streets NW., and the acquisition of certain 
land by the District of Columbia in exchange for said part to 
be conyeyed, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 813). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 9045. A bill to establish a national military park at and 
near Fredericksburg, Va., and to mark and preserve historical 
points connected with the Battles of Fredericksburg, Spotsylva- 
nia Court House, Wilderness, and Chancellorsville, including 
Salem Church, Va.; with amendment (Rept. No. 814). Referred 
ae Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

on. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 10781. A bill to fix the amount to be contributed by 
the United States toward defraying expenses of the District 
of Columbia; with amendment (Rept. No. 815). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JARRETT: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 6535. 
A bill to amend so much of section 55 of the Hawaiian organic 
act as amended by the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 
approved July 9, 1921; without amendment (Rept. No. 816). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H, R. 9833. A 
bill to amend section 6 of the act of May 29, 1884, creating the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, by striking out the proviso in 
section 6 of said act; without amendment (Rept. No. 817). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Invalid Pensions. H. R. 
4023. A bill to revise and equalize the rate of pension to certain 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War and war with 
Mexico, to certain widows, including widows of the War of 
1812, former widows, children of such soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and to certain Army nurses, and granting pensions and 
increase of pensions in certain cases with amendment (Rept. 
No, 818). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 
1895. An act to correct the military record of George Patter- 
son, deceased; with amendment (Rept. No. 801). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 4716, 
A bill for the relief of Samuel Pelfrey; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 802). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BOYLAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6139. 
A bill for the relief of Seymour Buckley; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 803). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BOYLAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6834. 
A bill for the relief of Joseph M. Black; without amendment 
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(Rept. No. 804). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7228. 
A bill correcting the military record of William H. Murphy; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 805). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. QUIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8941, 
A bill for the relief of Turpin G. Hovas; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 806). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. N 

Mr. BOYLAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9787. 
A bill to correct the military record of Samuel Wemmer; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 807). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
10078. A bill for the relief of Myron J. Conway, Frank W. 
Halsey, and others; without amendment (Rept. No. 808). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SWEET: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 1105. A 
bill for the relief of the Kelly Springfield Motor Truck Oo. of 
California; with amendment (Rept. No. 809). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, SWOOPE: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 2820. A 
bill for the relief of Delmore A. Teller; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 810). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SWOOPE: Committee on War Claims. S. 588. An act 
for the relief of A. T. Whitworth; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 811). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SWOOPE: Committee on War Claims. S. 1059. An act 
for the relief of R. Clyde Bennett; with amendment (Rept. No. 
812). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 11170) authorizing expendi- 
ture of tribal funds of Indians of the Tongue River Indian 
Reseryation, Mont., for expenses of delegates to Washington; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also (by departmental request), a bill (H. R. 11171) to 
authorize the deposit and expenditure of varlous revenues of 
the Indian Service as Indian moneys, proceeds of labor; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 11172) providing for the 
erection of a cottage on the grounds of the United States fish 
hatchery at Tupelo, Miss.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 11173) to authorize the erection 
of a Veterans’ Bureau hospital at Philadelphia, Pa., or in a 
section adjacent thereto and to authorize the appropriation 
therefor; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A Dill (H. R. 11174) to amend section 8 
of the act of September 1, 1916 (89 Stat. L. p. 716), and for 
other purposes: to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RUBBY: A bill (H. R. 11175) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Missouri State Highway Commission to 
construct a bridge across the Current River; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DEMPSHY: A bill (H. R. 11176) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; te the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 11177) to promote temper- 
ance in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 11178) to promote temperance 
in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 11179) authorizing the desig- 
nation of an ex officio commissioner for Alaska, for each of 
certain of the executive departments of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 11180) to promote temper- 
ance in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: Resolution (H. Res, 215) calling for con- 
gressional inyestigation of immigration and naturalization 
frauds; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (II. R. 11181) for the relief of Helen 
Rauch; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11182) granting an increase of pension to 
Abbie S. Jewett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11183) granting a 
pension to Mary Mason Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 11184) granting an increase 
of pension to Frienzelia B. Fulford; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOUGLASS: A bill (H. R. 11185) for the relief of 
James H. McCormack; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 11186) to correct the nayal 
reo of Austin Walker Peters; to the Committee on Naval 

a 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 11187) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph D. Emerson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLS: A bill (H. R. 11188) to amend the nayal 
record of John M. Reber; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 11189) for the 
relief of Arthur C. Bingle; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11190) for the relief of O. L. Beindorff; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 11191) granting 
an increase of pension to Eliza Dibert; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWARTZ: A bill (H. R. 11192) granting an increase 
s ponpon to Nancy J. Troup; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1709, By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of national legislative 
committee, the American Legion, John Thomas Taylor, vice 
chairman, 501-506 Woodward Building, Washington. D. C., rec- 
ommending early and favorable consideration of House bills 
10240, 10277, and 4548; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

1710. By Mr. CONNERY: Resolution of citizens of Clifton- 
dale, Mass., against the proposed modification of the Volstead 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1711. Also, resolution of the Lynn (Mass.) Central Labor 
Union, favoring the restoration to Eugene V. Debs of his civil 
rights; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1712. Also, resolution of citizens of Lynn, Mass., against the 
proposed modification of the Volstead Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1713. Also, resolution of the Oriskany Unit, Steuben Society 
of America, favoring the return of alien property; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

1714. Also, resolution of the Maritime Association of the 
Boston (Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, with reference to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1715. Also, resolution of the Lyra Glee Club, of Lawrence, 
Mass., favoring the modification of the Volstead Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1716. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of International Association 
of Machinists, District Lodge No. 15, offices, Broadway at 
Eleventh Street, New York City, requesting passage of the 
Fitzgerald workmen's compensation bill; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1717. Also, petition of General Brokers’ Association of Metro- 
politan District, 177 William Street, New York City, indorsing 
the tea bill; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, 

1718. By Mr. MAGEE of New York: Petition of the common 
council of the city of Syracuse, N. Y., for modification of the 
enforcement act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1719. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition of the Minne- 
apolis Central Labor Union, requesting Congress to restore the 
citizenship to Eugene V. Debs; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

1720. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce, favoring an additional 
Federal judge in the Baltimore (Md.) district; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1721. Also, petition of the Central Label Union Council of 
Greater New York, favoring the passage of Senate bill 3170 
and House bill 9498, the Cummins-Graham compensation bill 
for longshoremen and harbor workers; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1722. Also, petition of the Joint Conference of Affiliated Fed- 
eral Employees on Retirement of New York, N. Y., favoring the 
passage of Senate bill 785 and Honse bill 7, Federal employees’ 
retirement legislation; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1723. Also, petition of the General Airways System (Inc.). 
of New York City, N. Y., favoring the use of Governors Island, 
N. X., as an airport; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1724. By Mr. TEMPLE: Resolution of Lodge No. 554, S. N. 
P. J., Nemacolin, Pa.; Lodge No. 501, S. N. P. J., Rices Land- 


— 


— 


— 


Lodge No. 90, S. N. P. J., Hackett, Pa., protesting en- 
actment of bill providing for registration of aliens in the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1725. Also, petition of Canonsburg Council, No. 303, Junior 
United Order of American Mechanics, Cannonsburg, Pa., pro- 
testing against the enactment of the Wadsworth-Perlman bill; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1726. By Mr. WEFALD: Petition of 37 citizens of Clear- 
brook, Minn., urging the passage of House bills 71 and 7479, 
two bills aiming to safeguard and conserve the black bass and 
migratory wild fowl of America; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

1727. Also, petition of 322 citizens of Ottertail County, Minn., 
urging the passage of House bills 71 and 7479, two bills aiming 
to safeguard and conserve the black bass and migratory wild 
fowl of America; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1728, Also, petition of 104 citizens of Crookston, Minn., urg- 
ing the passage of House bill 7479, the bill to establish migra- 
tory bird refuges and public shooting grounds as a step toward 
the conservation of our wild life; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

1729. By Mr. WATSON: Resolution passed by the Harold D. 
Speakman Post, No, 356, American Legion, Narberth, Pa., fa- 
voring certain legislation of interest to the service men of the 
World War; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 


SENATE 
Saturpay, April 10, 1926 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 5, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expi- 
ration of the recess, 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the 


_absence of a quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald as , Mo. 
Bayard Ferris La Follette Reed, Pa. 
Bingham ‘cas root obinson, Ark. 
Blease Fletcher McKellar Sackett 
Borah Frazier McLean heppard 
Bratton ri McMaster Shipstead 
Broussard Gillett McNa hortridge 
Bruee Glass Mayfield Simmons 
Butler Goff Metcalf mith 
Cameron Gooding Moses Smoot 
Capper Greene Neel. Stanfield 
Caraway Hale No Stephens 
Copeland Harreld Nye Swanson 
Couzens Harris Oddie Trammell 
Cummins Harrison Overman n 
Dale Heflin Pepper adsworth 
Dill Johnson Phipps Valsh 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Pine Warren 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Pittman Williams 
Ernst Kendrick Ransdell Willis 


Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means] is absent on ac- 
count of illness. I will allow this notice to stand for the day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce that the 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is necessarily absent 
and will be absent the rest of the afternoon. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] is detained from 
the Senate by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


SENATOR FROM IOWA 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I wish to announce that on 
Monday, at 12 o'clock, or as soon thereafter as I can obtain the 
floor, I shall address the Senate on the Steck-Brookhart con- 
test. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I have been 
detained from the Chamber a great deal during the week on 
account of an investigation in which I have been participating 
and have been unable to take part in the debate as I desired. 
I wish to announce now that on Monday, immediately follow- 
ing the argument of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorr], if I am permitted by the Senate, I shall ask the privi- 
lege of addressing the Senate on the pending question. 

INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
on Tuesday next, after the morning hour, or as soon thereafter 
as I can get the floor, I shall make some remarks on the 
Italian debt settlement. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas presented resolutions adopted 
by The Original Club, of Little Rock, Ark., urging support of 
the eighteenth amendment, with no modification, and indorsing 
the Cramton bill providing for selection of prohibition officers 
through the civil service, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution adopted by the Scandi- 
navian Fraternity of America in convention assembled at De- 
troit, Mich., favoring an appropriate governmental recognition 
of Leif Erickson as the discoverer of the New World, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Library. 


CENTENNIAL OF CONGRESS OF PANAMA 


Mr. ERNST. I submit and ask to have referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library and printed in the Recorp a resolution 
passed by the Kentucky State Senate providing for the partici- 
pation of the Commonwealth of Kentucky in the celebration 
commemorating the centennial of the Congress of Panama, the 
first Pan-American conference ever held. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on the Library and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Senate Resolution No, 19, providing for the participation of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky in the celebration commemorating the centen- 
nial of the Congress of Panama, the first Pan-American conference 
ever held, memorializing the President and Congress of the United 
States to appropriate funds for the purchase and erection of a 
statue of the Hon. Henry Clay at Caracas, Venezuela, in connection 
with said celebration, and authorizing the Governor of Kentucky 
to appoint commissioners to represent Kentucky at the centennial 
exercises of the Pan-American Congress to be held at Panama, Re- 
public of Panama, and in the city of Caracas, Venezuela 


Whereas the centennial of the Congress of Panama, the first Pan- 
American conference ever held, will be celebrated in the city of 
Panama, Republic of Panama, on or about June 22, 1926, and suitable 
exercises appertaining to the event will also be conducted at about the 
same time in the city of Caracas, Venezuela; and 

Whereas in view of the fact that Henry Clay, of Kentucky, when a 
Member of the National Congress and Speaker of the National House of 
Representatives, acted a leading and influential part in assisting the 
Republics of South America to secure their independence and was cor- 
dially supported in all of these activities by the people and government 
of Kentucky, which first of all the States of the American Union mani- 
fested an interest in the liberation of South America, the General As- 
sembly of Kentucky, more than 100 years ago, having entertained a 
number of resolutions favoring the struggle of the South American 
countries to achieve their independence, and in the year 1821 having 
adopted resolutions expressing its sympathly with the cause of South 
American independence and commending in the highest terms the efforts 
of the Kentucky Members of Congress in that behalf; and 

Whereas the Hon, Charles S. Todd, a Kentuckian, was the first fully 
accredited diplomatic representative to Greater Colombia, and bearer 
of President Monroe’s message acknowledging the independence of the 
South American Republics; and the Hon. Richard Clough Anderson, jr., 
likewise a Kentuckian, was the first minister plenipotentiary and envoy 
extraordinary of the United States to any South American Republic, 
and was also one of the envoys extraordinary of the United States to 
the First Panama Congress; and 

Whereas in the year 1921 the Republic of Venezuela presented to the 
American people a statue of Gen. Simon Bolivar, the great liberator of 
South America, and at the same time that this statue was unveiled in 
the city of New York a delegation from Venezuela placed a wreath on 
the tomb of Henry Clay at Lexington, Ky.; and 

Whereas in grateful recognition of the services rendered by him to 
Veneznela and her sister states of South America the city of Caracas, 
the capital of Venezuela, has named one of the principal squares of 
sald city, the Plaza Henry Clay, and dedicated same to Mr. Clay's 
memory; and 

Whereas the people of Venezuela and other South American countries 
have always cherished a feeling of admiration and gratitude for Henry 
Clay and the people of Kentucky because of their early, earnest, and 
protracted efforts to promote the cause of liberty in South America: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky (both Senate and House concurring), That the President and 
Congress of the United States be, and they are, requested to appro- 
priate a sum sufficient to purchase and erect in Caracas, Venezuela, a 
suitable statue of Henry Clay, to be presented on behalf of the people 
of the United States to the people of Venezuela, and, with that end in 
view, that this memorial be transmitted, through ovr Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, to the President of the National Congress; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That in the event action conformable to this resolution is 
taken by Congress and such an appropriation is made the Common- 
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wealth of Kentucky shall participate in the approaching centennial 
celebration to be held in the states of Panama and Venezuela in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the Congress of 
Panama, the first Pan-American conference, and in order that Ken- 
tucky may be fittingly represented at said celebration the Governor of 
Kentucky be, and he is hereby, authorized and empowered to appoint a 
commission, to consist of five members, all of whom shall be citizens 
and residents of Kentucky, and any three of whom may act to attend 
the aforesaid centennial celebration in the city of Panama, Republic of 
Panama, and in the city of Caracas, in the Republic of Venezuela, as 
the official representatives of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, and of 
said commission the Governor of Kentucky shall himself be ex-officio a 
member and the chairman thereof; and that the actual necessary ex- 
penses of said commissioners in the discharge of their duties as such 
shall be paid by the Commonwealth of Kentucky, on itemized account 
approved by the governor, out of any money in the State treasury not 
otherwise appropriated ; and be it further 
Resolved, That a certified copy of the foregoing preamble and reso- 
lutions be forwarded by the secretary of state of Kentucky to the 
President of the United States and to both of the United States 
Senators and to each of the Members of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives from Kentucky; and be it further 
Resolved, That this resolution shall take effect from and after its 
passage and approval by the governor, 
Henry H. DENHARDT, 
President of the Senate. 
G. L. Drury, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Approved March 26, 1926. 
W. J. Firtps, Governor, 


— 


COMMONWPALTH OF KENTUCEY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Certificate 


I, Emma Guy Cromwell, secretary of state for the Commonwealth 
ot Kentucky, do certify that the foregoing writing has been carefully 
compared by me with the original record thereof, now in my official 
custody as secretary of state and remaining on file in my office, and 
found to be a true and correct copy of Senate Resolution No. 19, passed 
by the Kentucky State Senate which convened on January 5, 1926, and 
adjourned on March 17, 1926. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 


official seal. 
Done at Frankfort this 1st day of April, 1926. 
[SEAL.] EmMa GUY CROMWELL, 


Secretary of State. 
BERT MOORE 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas presented sundry papers to 
accompany the bill (S. 3882) for the relief of Bert Moore, 
heretofore introduced by him, which were referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2620) for the relief of certain newspapers 
for advertising services rendered the Public Health Service 
of the Treasury Department, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 564) thereon. 

Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9831) to 
provide for the completion and repair of customs buildings 
in Porto Rico, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 565) thereon. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Immi- 
gration, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9761) to supple- 
ment the naturalization laws by extending certain privileges 
to aliens who served honorably in the military or naval forces 
of the United States during the World War, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 566) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8802) to amend the 
act known as the “District of Columbia traffic act, 1925,” 
approved March 3, 1925, being Public, No. 561, Sixty-eighth 
Congress, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 568) thereon. 

Mr. NORBEOK, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8132) granting pensions and in- 
crease of ions to certain soldiers and sailors of the war 


with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief 
expedition to certain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, 
minor children, and helpless children of such soldiers and 
sailors, and for other purposes, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 569) thereon, 
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MISSISSIPPI RIVER SURVEY 


Mr. RANSDELL. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 9957) 
authorizing a survey for the control of excess flood waters 
of the Mississippi River below Point Breeze in Louisiana and 
on the Atchafalaya Outlet by the construction and mainte- 
nance of controlled and regulated spillway or spillways, and 
for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 563) thereon. 

The provisions of the bill are confined entirely to the State 
of Louisiana. I ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. If it involves any debate, I shall not press it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill may go to the calendar. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from Utah that the bill applies entirely to Lonisiana? I be- 
lieve it will lead to no debate. The bill does not require any 
appropriation. It simply makes provision for funds from an 
appropriation that has already been made. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I suggest to the 
Senator from Utah that this is a matter about which there 
was some controversy between the States of Mississippi and 
Louisiana. There is now no objection to the provision which 
was in controversy at that time, because it has been changed. 

I think everyone is united now behind the measure, 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a flood-control matter. 

Mr. RANSDELL. And it does not require any additional 
appropriation at all. It Is simply a diversion from a fund { 
already appropriated. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to bave the bill read. } 

Mr. RANSDELL. Let the bill be read. It passed the House ' 
unanimously. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the bill. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause a survey to be made, and estimates 
of the costs of such controlled and regulated spillway or spillways as 
may be necessary for the diversion and control of a sufficient volume 
of the excess flood waters of the Mississippi River between Point 
Breeze and Fort Jackson in Louisiana, in order to prevent the waters 
of said river exceeding stages of approximately 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20 
feet on the Carrollton gauge at New Orleans and of approximately 
46, 47, and 48 feet on the gauge at Simmesport on the Atchafalaya 
Outlet, and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to cause the 
Mississippi River Commission to transmit to him all engineering rec- 
ords, data, field notes, and such other information in its possession as 
he may deem desirable and useful in carrying out the purposes of 
this act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of War is authorized to use $50,000, or 80 
much thereof as may be necessary, from funds heretofore appropriated 
for flood control, Mississippi River, to carry out the objects and pur- 
poses of this act: Provided, That no spillway shall be constructed as 
a result of the survey authorized by this act whereby the waters of 
the Mississippi River would be diverted into Mississippi Sound. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of War Is hereby authorized and directed to 
report to the Congress as soon as practicable the results of the survey 
authorized by this act. 


Mr. SMOOT. I would like to ask the Senator if there has 
been an appropriation already made for the survey. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes; it has been already made and is 
included in the general appropriation for floods in the Missis- 
sippi River. The bill merely authorizes the Secretary of War 
to take the amount needed from that fund and have it used 
by the Chief of Engineers instead of the Mississippi River 
Commission. It does not require any additional appropriation. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3935) amending the Federal highway act; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 8936) granting an extension of patent to the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 3937) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
M. Lambert; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Ey Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3938) for the relief of Norman S. Cooper; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3939) for the relief of the United Gas & Electric 
Engineering Corporation; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAMERON (for Mr. MCKINLEY) : 

A bill (S. 3940) for the relief of Sterling Morelock; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 3941) for the relief of Ollie Keeley; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 8942) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Oakley ; 

A bill (S. 3943) granting an increase of pension to John T. 
Degnan (with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 3944) granting an increase of pension to Ambrose 
B. Judy (with an accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 3945) granting an increase of pension to John T. 
Smith (with an accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 3946) granting a pension to Margaret E. Knight 
(with an accompanying paper) ; and 

A bill (S. 3947) granting a pension to Rosa Kemp (with an 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 3948) granting an increase of pension to Emma C. 
Moore; and 

A bill (S. 3949) granting an increase of pension to Evelyn 
McBryer (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 8 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3950) making Leona E. Kidwell eligible to receive 
the benefits of the civil service retirement act; and 

A bill (S. 3951) making H. C. Gibson eligible to receive the 
benefits of the civil service retirement act approved in 1920; 
to the Committee on Civil Service. e 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 3953) to provide for the condemnation of the lands 
‘of the Pueblo Indians in New Mexico for public purposes, and 
making the laws of the State of New Mexico applicable in such 
proceedings ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

CONTRACTS CONNECTED WITH THE PROSECUTION OF THE WAR 


Mr. PHIPPS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3641) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide relief in cases of contracts connected with 
the prosecution of the war, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 2, 1919, as amended, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

CLAIMS AGAINST THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. KING. I submit a resolution and ask that it be read 
and lie on the table. 
The resolution (S. Res. 198) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State transmit to the Senate, if not 
incompatible with the public interest, copies of all correspondence, 
notes, exchanges, and communications which have passed directly or 
indirectly between the Secretary of State and the Government of 
Germany respecting the settlement and payment of claims against 
the German Government for indemnification on account of destruc- 
tion of life and property of American nationals subsequent to August 
1, 1914, including the instructions given to Ambassador Kellogg, who 
represented the Department of State at the Paris Finance Confer- 
ence, and also advise the Senate as to whether the State Department 
at the Paris conference, or otherwise, agreed that the United States 
should assume the burden of the payment of awards made in favor 
of American nationals against Germany, and accept from Germany, 
in subrogation of the rights of its own nationals, annual installments of 
$11,000,000 for the payment of private American awards and annual 
installments of $12,000,000 in reimbursement of the costs of the Ameri- 
enn army of occupation of the Coblenz area on the Rhine and in 
payment of other Government claims, as representing the entire 
obligation of the German Government to the Government of the 
United States in the premises, and if the Secretary made such an 
agreement, to advise the Senate of the considerations which induced 
him to make the same. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Copenanp in the chair). 
Does the Senator ask for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution? 

Mr. KING. I asked that it might lie on the table, but I 
shall call it up at as earily a date as possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go over 
under the rule. 

Mr. KING. I offer another resolution of similar import 
directed to the Treasury Department asking for similar in- 
formation, which I ask may also lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 199) was ordered to lie on the table, 
as follows: 
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Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury transmit to the Sen- 
ate all correspondence, notes, exchanges, and communications which 
have passed directly or indirectly between the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and representatives of the German Government respecting the 
settlement and payment of American claims against Germany, together 
with a statement concerning all conferences and negotiations on the 
subject of such claims, to which he directly or indirectly has been a 
party, and to advise the Senate whether representatives of the De- 
partment of the Treasury, with his authorization, have carried on nego- 
tiations in Germany respecting the settlement and payment of such 
claims, and to report to the Senate any and all arrangements, recom- 
mendations, or agreements, which he has made in the premises, and 
the considerations which induced him to make the same. 


REMOVAL OF THE BARTHOLDI FOUNTAIN 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire at this time to enter 
a motion to reconsider certain action taken by the Senate yes- 
terday which, in my judgment, was ill-advised. At page 7164 
of the Reoorp of yesterday’s proceedings it appears that action 
was taken touching the bill (S. 3423) authorizing the removal 
of the Bartholdi Fountain from its present location and au- 
thorizing its reerection on other public grounds in the District 
of Columbia. 

I do not believe that the Senate gave proper consideration 
to this measure. 1 do not believe that many Senators were 
aware of what was being done when it was passed. The Bar- 
tholdi Fountain, as I view it, is the splendid, artistic old foun- 
tain in the Botanic Garden. Now, it is proposed to remove that 
fountain, it being alleged that it interferes with some other 
work which is contemplated. I do not know what other Sen- 
ators think about it, but, in my judgment, it is of very great 
importance that the Botanic Garden should be maintained. 
There are some people who think that most of the trees and 
shrubbery there should be taken away and it should be devoted 
to another purpose. There are in that garden historic trees 
which ought not to be touched, and, so far as I am concerned, 
I want more time to look into this matter. 

I, therefore, at this point enter a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed, it being my understanding 
that the papers have not yet passed out of the possession of 
the Senate. I make that motion and ask that the bill may go 
to the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to reconsider will be 
entered. 

SENATOR FROM IOWA 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 194) declaring Daniel F. Steck to be a duly elected Sena- 
tor of the United States from the State of Iowa for the term 
beginning March 4, 1925, reported by Mr. ERNST from the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I represent in part on this 
floor the State of the American Union that was the mother 
of secession, of which fact I am proud. It has been some- 
times stated that the war of secession was fought for the 
purpose of keeping the Negro race from becoming free. There 
has never been a more malicious slander perpetrated upon any 
people than that statement, whether it be by voice of mouth or 
whether it be in the writings of some man’s story called his- 
tory. It was fought for a great principle. The soldiers of 
the Southern Confederacy were as true and as devoted to the 
Constitution of this country as any body of men who have 
ever been citizens of this great Nation. 

I have regretted from time to time the effort which has been 
made to take from the various States of this Union their indi- 
vidual liberty and their rights. I regret to see here to-day a 
sentiment in the Senate which would lead Senators to take 
from the great State of Iowa the right to say who shall repre 
sent her upon the floor of the United States Senate by a shift- 
ing of ballots when it is admitted by those who are prosecut- 
ing this case against Mr. Brookhart that there was not any 
fraud. > 

Mr. President, in a speech delivered in Boston, Mass., on 
one occasion I said: 


The greatest debate this Nation ever witnessed was staged in the 
Senate of the United States between a son of Massachusetts and a son 
of South Carolina. Both were imbued with the highest patriotism, 
and each was striving toward the same goal, but along different 
paths. Looking back to that time, we can see that the gloom of 
civil war, in which brother was to be pitted against brother, was 
already settling upon our great Nation. A few years later the iney- 
itable storm was upon us. Fifty years have now passed since its 
fury was spent, and to-day South Carolina and Massachusetts, by 
that fervid devotion to principle which helped to bring on the great 
battles in which the sons of one wore the gray and the sons of the 
other the blue, can clasp hands with higher respect each for the other 
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and with the friendship of brothers, each of whom knows the courage 
of the other and his devotion to a common mother. 


The Constitution of the United States distinctly provides 
that— 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legisla- 
ture thereof, but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 


Yet, Mr. President, the chairman of the Committee on Priyi- 
leges and Elections, who presented the report on behalf of the 
majority of that committee, makes this astounding statement: 

Nothing is clearer than that the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions is its own judge, and it does not have to follow the law of Iowa, 
and has not done so, and has not attempted to do so, 


A more flagrant violation of State rights has never been 
known, and I am surprised that Southern Senators, the sons 
of Confederate veterans, will sit upon the floor of the Senate 
after that war, after that fight, and admit by this kind of a 
report that they were wrong in the position then taken and to- 
day turn their backs upon it and attempt to cast it aside as if 
it had never been taken. 

Mr. President, another section of the Constitution reads: 


Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fications of its own Members, 


That does not, however, Mr. President, wipe out the other 
section which I have read. And in the seventeenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States it is provided: 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. The electors— 


Not the Senate, not the Members of the Senate but— 


The electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislatures. 


Then, Mr. President, we find that it has been laid down by 
the court in New York: 


When the people create a single, entire government, they grant at 
once all the rights of sovereignty. The powers granted are indefinite 
and incapable of enumeration. Everything is granted that is not ex- 
pressly reserved in the constitutional charter or necessarily retained 
as Inherent in the people. 


Going back to the Constitution and saying that the principle 
is there distinctly and plainly laid down, the court in another 
case says: 

The guaranty of equal privileges and immunities to citizens of the 
United States * * * does not limit the power of the State gov- 
ernment over the rights of its own citizens, 


Yet the Committee on Privileges and Elections of the Senate 
comes in here and tells us that they do not propose to be bound 
by the laws of Iowa, when this election was held, and properly 
so, under the Iowa law and could not be held under any other. 

Mr. President, if the Senate shall establish that rule, then 
suppose in the next election in November, in my own State, 
the Republican convention were to meet and nominate for the 
United States Senate Joseph W. Talbort, the chairman of the 
Republican committee of that State and a member of the 
Republican national executive committee from that State, who 
has been in the service longer than has any other man on that 
committee. He goes into the general election in November. He 
ean control 10,000 or 15,000 votes. He sends to the ballot boxes 
all over the State of South Carolina men who are disqualified 
under the laws of the State of South Carolina, which this com- 
mittee says they will not recognize. He has at the polls in the 
precincts men to take down the names of those persons who 
offer to vote and say that they would vote for Talbort. They 
come here to the Senate and present 40,000 or 50,000 votes of 
persons who are disfranchised under the law of South Caro- 
lina. The Senate goes into the contest, and the Committee on 
Privileges aud Elections says, We will not pay any attention 
to the law of South Carolina; we are the judges of the quali- 
fications of our own Members”; and the committee turns back 
to the Constitution where it provides that no man shall be 
prohibited from voting on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. In such a case, why would not the 
Senate seat Talbort as a Senator from South Carolina instead 
of the man who the election board certifies here has been 
elected to that position? If the Senate can do this in the 
Iowa case, it can do it in such a case from South Carolina. 
I want my southern friends to stop and think before they set 
such a precedent here, because if they set it to-day in this case 
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then they certainly will have no right to complain if it is 
used against them after the 4th day of March, 1927. 

Mr. President, I believe in State rights, and I wish to be 
excused a brief personal reference along that line. Back in 
the nineties in the Legislature of the State of South Carolina 
I saw that what Mr. Hayne said on the floor of the Senate 
was true, and that the United States Government was stealing 
from the States their rights as States and their right to do as 
they pleased, They have taken from us our water powers. 
The United States claims the right to turn them over to indi- 
viduals who may become millionaires, and to charge the people 
who have to use the current generated most outrageous rates. 
They have assumed the power to build bridges over the rivers 
in the States; they have taken from us many other rights, 
including the control of our railroads and the control of a great 
many other matters in the States. Day by day they are en- 
croaching more and more upon the liberties and rights of the 
States. I was opposed to it then and I made speeches against it. 
In the State Senate of South Carolina in 1905, when they sent the 
Dick law down there to get ready for war, I stood on the floor 
single handed and fought against the invasion of the rights of 
South Carolina by any such measure. It became a law and is 
a law to-day, and if it had not been for that law I do not think 
that the administration which has just passed out would be 
charged with as many murders in the sight of God as it is 
charged with by the fresh-made graves in this country and in 
France. 

When I was the governor of my State I wrote message after 
message and I want to read a few extracts from them along 
this line: 

Once again, gentlemen, I call to your attention the encroachment 
by the Federal Government upon State rights, and I desire to quote 
you, in this connection, the words of that great South Carolinian, our 
acknowledged leader and champion, Robert Y. Hayne. 


Mr. President, I am quoting from a message I sent to the 
General Assembly of South Carolina while governor of the 
State: 


In the speech which he delivered in the United States Senate, in 
his celebrated debate with Webster, he said: 
“The people whom I represent— 


Said Mr. Hayne— 


are the friends of the Union; and who are its enemies? Those who 
are constantly stealing power from the States and adding strength to 
the Federal Government.” 

What think the people of our State to-day, and who is it that is 
“stealing power from the States and adding strength to the Federal 
Government?" Can it be possible that, under the lead of a man 
sometimes called a southerner— 


I was referring then to one whom you all know, I presume— 


the Democratic Party is to become the party that is “stealing power 
from the States” 


Mr. JONES cf New Mexico. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I am sorry, but I decline to 
yield to anybody until I get through. A Senator's speech 
yesterday was ruined by interruptions, and I do not propose to 
be caught in the same trap. I am sorry, but I can not yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the interrup- 
tion I desire to make 

Mr. BLEASE (continuing reading)— 
and giving it to the Federal Government, and that the Republican 
Party: 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President— 
Mr. BLEASE (continuing)— 


under the lead of a Hughes or a Whitman, is to become the State 
rights party, and stop this “stealing of power“ spoken of by Mr. 
Hayne? 


If the Senator wants to call me to order, all right; other- 
wise, I positively refuse to yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do want to take exception 
to and to utter my protest against the use of certain language 
that the Senator has used. 

Mr. BLEASE. I am quoting from Mr. Hayne’s speech on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not refer to that. I refer 
to a remark of the Senator, if I understood him aright, in 
which he referred to the soldiers who made the supreme sacri- 
fice in the late war as having been murdered by this Govern- 
ment of ours. 
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Mr. BLEASE. Well, we just have a difference of opinion on 
that; that is all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If that language is unparlia- 
mentary—— X 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I refuse to yield. 
sponsible for what I say here. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it ought to be ex- 
punged. At any rate, I want to enter my earnest protest 
against its use. 

Mr. BLEASE. To proceed with the quotation, Mr. Presi- 
dent— 


I desire to call your attention to that part of my annual message 
of 1914 which dealt with this grave question. Since that time 
more power has been “stolen” from the States and given to the 
Federal Government, and more of this power is sow sought to be 
“stolen,” And, to the surprise of those who loved and fought for 
the Southern Confederacy and those of a later generation who now 
love its memory and hold sacred the cause for which the southern 
armies battled, we find many of those whose fathers and brothers, 
yea, some who themselves fought for this cause, and who them- 
selves to-day owe their lives and freedom to it, now taking part in 
this “stealing of power” as described by Mr. Hayne. Can it be 
possible that, by the records of Southern Senators and Congressmen, 
generations yet unbosn will be led to believe that the northern 
historian recorded the truth when he wrote that the southern soldiers, 
led by those matchless leaders, Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson, 
and the other gallant men who made that fight, made it only to 
keep the negro from being a freeman and not in defense of their 
honest convictions in behalf of State rights? God forbid it. We 
love the cause too dearly. We know the Southern Confederacy fought 
for a higher and nobler purpose, and surely those who represent us 
will be too manly and too brave and too patriotic to permit the 
motives of their forefathers and of their own people, in one of the 
greatest struggles the world has ever known, to be regarded by 
coming generations as low and contemptible. Surely they will pro- 
tect the glorious heritage which has been handed down to us of 
the South. 

Further, along this line, I desire to quote you from the remarks 
of another southerner, one who fought for State rights in times 
of peace and in times of war. I refer to the remarks of Justice 
L. C. C. Lamar, in an oration delivered on the Hon, John C. Calhoun: 

“The American Union is a democratic Federal Republic, a political 
system compounded of the separate governments of the several States 
and one common government of all the States, called the Government 
of the United States, 

“Each was created by written constitution, those of the particular 
States by the people of each acting separately, and that of the 
United States by the people of each in its sovereign capacity, but 
acting jointly. The entire powers of government are divided be 
tween the two—those lodged in the General Government being delegated 
by specific and enumerated grants in the Constitution; and all others 
not delegated being reserved to the States, respectively, or to the 
people. The powers of each are sovereign, and neither derives its 
power from the other. In their respective spheres neither is sub- 
ordinate to the other, but coordinate; and being coordinate, each has 
the right of protecting its own powers from the encroachments of the 
other, the two combined forming one entire and perfect Government. 
The line of demarcation between the delegated powers to the Federal 
Government and the powers reserved to the States is plain, inasmuch 
as all the powers delegated to the General Government are expressly 
laid down, and those not delegated are reserved to the States unless 
specially prohibited, 


Mr. Thomas Jefferson—and I believe to-day in New York, 
and in a day or two in this city, banquets have been and will 
be given at which great speeches were and are to be made on 
Thomas Jefferson and his democracy—said, in 1821: 


It is a fatal heresy to suppose that either our State governments are 
superior to the Federal, or the Federal to the State; neither is au- 
thorized literally to decide which belongs to itself or its copartner in 
government. In differences of opinion between their different sets of 
public servants the appeal is to neither, but to their employers peace- 
ably assembled by their respectives in convention. 


In a letter, written just after that, he said: 


I see, as you do, and with the deepest affliction, the rapid strides 
with which the Federal branch of our Government is advancing toward 
the usurpation of all the rights reserved to the States, and the con- 
solidation in itself of all powers, foreign and domestic, and that, too, 
by constructions which leave no limits to their powers, ete. Under 
the right to regulate commerce, they assume, indefinitely, that also 
over agriculture and manufactures, etc. Under the authority to estab- 
lish post roads, they claim that of cutting down mountains for the con- 
struction of roads and digging canals, ete. 


I am re- 
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Patrick Henry, Mr. President, in the Virginia convention, 
said: 


The officers of Congress may come upon you now, fortified with all 
the terrors of paramount Federal authority. Excisemen may come in 
multitudes— 


Here is a prediction made years and years ago that is just as 
true as if he had made it to-day: 


Excisemen may come in multitudes, for the limitation of their num- 
bers no man knows. They may, unless the General Government be 
restrained, go into your cellars and rooms— 


And they are going— 


and search, ransack, and measure everything you eat, drink, and wear. 
They ought to be restrained within proper bounds, 


And he was right; they should have been restrained, and we 
would not be as we are to-day without protection to our castles 
and our homes. 

Louis Kossuth, speaking in this country on local self-govern- 
ment, said: 


We Hungarians are very fond of the principle of municipal self- 
government; and we have a natural horror against the principle of 
centralization. That fond attachment to municipal self-government, 
without which there is no provincial freedom possible, is a funda- 
mental feature of our national character. We brought it with us from 
far Asia a thousand years ago, and we conserved it throughont the 
vicissitudes of 10 centuries. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in 1899, in speaking at a banquet given 
in his honor in this country, said: 


There was a civil war in the last century. There was a elyi! war 
between England, then, and her colonies. The union which then 
existed between England and her colonies was severed. If it was 
seyered, American citizens, as you know it was, through no fault of 
your fathers, the fault was altogether the fault of the British Gov- 
ernment of that day. If the British Government of that day had 
treated the American Colonies as the British Government for the 
last 20 or 50 years has treated its colonies: if Great Britain had 
given you then the same degree of liberty which it gives to Canada, 
my country; if it had given you, as it has given us, legislative inde- 
pendence absolute, the result would have been different—the course 
of victory, the course of history would have been different, 


Mr. President, we hear a great deal about State rights. 
Why have we not heard from some of these men who are 
clamoring for State rights to-day, who want to be candidates 
for President of the United States on the Democratic ticket? 
Where were they when these rights were being stolen? Did 
you hear anything about it then? No! Did you hear anything 
about State rights when they were destroying everything we 
had and taking from us the control of all of our agencies? 
No. When did you hear it? Liquor! Liquor! Tou never 
heard it from the other side. You neyer heard it from these 
great governors of some States who now want to be candidates 
for President on the Democratic ticket—not a word—but 
when you took their liquor away from them, then you began 
to hear them exclaim: State rights!“ State rights!” 

Why, Mr. President, the greatest curse in this world had 
to be saved back to the last; the greatest curse ever known to 
man had to be dragged in as the last chance to whip some 
people into line for State rights. That is true, and we all 
know it. 

This committee say they ignore the law of Iowa. I wish the 
distinguished senior Senator from that State [Mr Cuxmins]— 
a man for whom I have the greatest respect, and I might 
almost say love—had waited and come upon the floor of the 
Senate and made a speech as to what was the law of Iowa, 
even though he had not voted. Some people have been so 
unkind as to say that some Senators will be governed in their 
votes on this matter by the effect they might have on the 
senior Senator from Iowa. I want to say personally that 
while, of course, that has no effect on my vote, if I had a vote 
in Iowa I would cast it for AIRERT B. Cummins; I would not 
care who ran against him. 

This committee say that they will not, do not, and have not 
paid any attention to the laws of the State of Lowa. Where 
have these ballots been, Mr. President? Nobody is agreed on 
that. They admit that these sacks came here in bad order. 
They held this election in Iowa. It is presumed that they were 
honest in handling the election. Those honest men counted 
these ballots. Some of them, they say, were in the machine. 


I have not yet heard whether it was a Republican or a Demo- 
cratic or a Progressive machine; it simply was a machine. 
These honest, true men counted those ballois and certified them 
up to the State canvassing board. 
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Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLEASE. No; I refuse to be interrupted. 

They certified those ballots to the State canvassing board. 
The State canvassing board canvassed them at home, right 
where they knew the people and knew the intent of the people, 
and they haye sent a certificate down here saying that Brook- 
hart was elected. 

What happened eight or nine months afterwards? Nobody 
knows where these votes were. They say they were in a court- 
house. Yes; I have seen things put into courthouses, too. I 
have seen jury boxes in courthouses, and I have known them 
to be tampered with the night before a trial commenced, and 
people brought up and punished for it. There these ballots 
lay out there all this time. They hung around, nobody knows 
where. Then they were shipped down here in sacks, some of 
them not sealed, just burst open. What would have hindered 
any man who wanted to do it from taking a bunch of ballots 
and sticking them in one of those boxes and taking out that 
many that were already there? What would haye hindered 
somebody from interfering with those ballots even after they 
came down here to Washington? And then we, the representa- 
tives of the people of this country, sit down here and say we 
will pay no attention to what the yoters in Iowa did; we will 
not pay any attention to what the county canvassing boards 
in Iowa did; we will not pay any attention to what the State 
canvassing board did. No; “we discard it all,” says this com- 
mittee here, and we pay absolutely no attention to the laws 
of Iowa. We are the judges; and we are going to say, regard- 
less of this, who shall be seated and who shall not be seated in 
the United States Senate.” 

I am opposed to it. It does not make any difference to me 
what Mr. Brookhart’s politics is. It does not make any dif- 
ference to me what Steck’s politics is; but it is a mighty strange 
thing to me, if he is such a good Democrat, that so many 
Republicans out in Iowa flopped over and voted for him to try 
to get him in the Senate against one who claims to be, was 
nominated by Republicans, and was running on the Republican 
ticket. I do not believe Steck is a Democrat; and if he had 
been, I do not believe the Republicans would have yoted for 
him, any more than I believe the Democrats of South Carolina 
would vote for a Republican under similar circumstances. 

That is my opinion about it, I have heard these speeches, 
I have listened pretty carefully to most of them. I have heard 
these figures. Why, anybody can make figures. They say 
figures do not lie, but the man that makes them sometimes is a 
liar. There is no question about that. I have listened care- 
fully and attentively, and I can not see any reason in the world 
why the Senate, sitting here to-day or on Monday, should turn 
Mr. Brookhart out of his seat and set any such precedent as 
is sought to be set here to-day. 

I hope, Mr. President, that Senators will stop and think. 
It is not simply a question of this case. It may be a very 
small matter as to whether or not you will turn out Mr. 
Brookhart. That is simply a question, possibly, as to one 
man; but it reaches further than that. It sets a precedent that 
will be held up for years and years before the Senate. It will 
be said that the Senate in 1926 decided that they were not 
bound by the laws of Iowa, that they made their own laws, 
that they could take the ballots eight months afterwards and 
count them better than the counters at the ballot box could 
count them; that they were more competent to pass on their 
yalidity than was the county board, and that they were more 
honorable to make the count than the State board who can- 
vassed these results. 

They say that the people meant to do so and so. Nobody 
in God's world can tell what a man meant except the man in 
the box. He may have made crosses and meant to mark out 
names, and he may not have meant to do that. In my State 
we print all the names on one ticket—United States Senator 
A, B, C, and D, all the way down, governor, and all State 
officers. When a man goes in to vote, he draws a mark 
through the name of the man for whom he does not want to 
vote. The man whose name is left, and not marked out, is 
the man for whom that voter intends to vote. We have a 
separate ticket for county officers, and it is handled in the 
same way. Even with that, Mr. President, I have seen tickets 
come out of the box many a time with two names left on 
them for one office. Of course, those tickets had to be dis- 
carded. On the other hand, I have seen them marked in such 
a way that they marked out all the candidates, and left no- 
body for one particular office. Of course, such a ballot could 


not be counted for that particular office. Therefore I submit 
to the Senate that when a man goes into the booth his in- 
tention may change after he gets in there; he may vote en- 
tirely differently from the way he says, a8 he goes in, he is 
going to vote. 
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I myself, and I have no doubt every man in the Senate, 
have sometimes found so many names on a ticket, possibly 
running for the House of Representatives or some office where 
they have had three or four candidates, that even after the 
voter got into the booth he would change his mind, and possibly 
yote for one of his favorites, or maybe two, and then change 
off and vote for another man, as he had no special preference 
left. Therefore who can come down here to Washington City 
on a committee and say what a man in Iowa meant? Who 
can say what he intended to do? It is said that we are to 
judge his intention by his ballot. His ballot may not always 
express his intention, because he might himself haye made a 
mistake. 

Where are all these missing votes? Were they before the 
State canvassing board? I have not heard whether they were 
or not. If they were, and the State canvassing board counted 
them, why should they have been lost in coming to Washington 
and not be counted after they get here? Why should we sit 
here and say that those people in Iowa did not haye sense 
enough to hold an election, and, when they did hold it, that 
the officials who held it did not have brains enough to count 
what the people wanted and what they intended? 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me say that not a charge 
of fraud is brought here, so far as I have heard—not one— 
and that, it seems to me, ought to be the turning point in this 
whole case. The State of Iowa holds its election, certifies its 
votes, gives the certificates to Mr. Brookhart, and Mr. Brook- 
hart brings it here and presents it to the Senate. He is 
sworn in the Senate, and sits here for more than a year. 

Now, without a single charge of fraud the Senate is requested 
to set aside the election in Iowa and say that we are going to 
give this seat to a man who did not receive a majority of the 
votes. 

If anyone can show me that there wab fraud, I will be de- 
lighted to vote to correct fraud. I have always been against 
it. I have always been in favor of letting the people have a 
fair vote, untrammeled, unterrified, a chance to vote for whom 
they please, and when the majority have spoken I believe 
in abiding by their verdict, let it elect whom it may. Let the 
people rule, let the people be the masters, and when we do, 
we will have performed our solemn duty as Senators. 

It has been said that certain pressure is being brought to 
bear on some people. I do not belleve that. I do not believe 
in these slanders on Senators. I have never mentioned his 
name on this floor before; I have said very little about him 
publicly or privately, but I do not believe that the President 
of the United States, a man elected by the people of this 
country, overwhelmingly elected, would be so little as to take 
part in a partisan fight on the floor of the Senate over the seat- 
ing or unseating of any one man. I deny it. While I have 
never spoken to him in my life, have not seen him since his 
inauguration, never wrote him a line or received a line from 
him that I know of, and have never heard anybody else express 
an opinion for him, I know that a man who can be President 
of the United States can not be that small a man. That is my 
opinion of our present President. 

Unless we can show fraud, we have no right to go behind this 
State election. To set aside the return of the State officials 
would establish a precedent which we should not set, because 
if we do that we will have to face it in the days to come. I 
do hope that Senators in this Chamber, unless they can show 
fraud, will stand by the people in Iowa in the election of Sen- 
ator Brookhart. If he has come here wrongly, four years from 
now the people from Iowa will pass on that and our hands 
will be clean. We will have done our duty. 

Once again I turn back to this side of the Chamber and plead 
with the southerners not to put themselves on record as saying 
that the Senate can set aside the law of a Southern State, set 
aside the returns of the board of managers of a Southern 
State, and by a majority seat whom they please without fraud 
being shown and in absolute violation of and disregard of the 
laws of the State wherein the election was held, as this ma- 
jority report said they adyocate in this case. 

There never has been an election held and never will be an 
election held where irregularities and mistakes do not occur. 
They happen in all elections, They can not be avoided. Bui 
they do not necessarily indicate fraud. They happen on boti. 
sides. When there are too many ballots the managers pull 
some out of the box. In the drawing they may take out every 
ballot for the same candidate; but that is not fraud. That is 
done in executing the laws that govern them and under which 
they should act. I believe, as earnestly as I believe in any 
doctrine on this earth, in the doctrine of State rights, not con- 
fined to liquor, either, but applied to all State rights and all 
the powers of the State. I believe in leaving such powers with 
the States. 
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For the reasons I have given I propose to cast my ballot for 
Mr. Brookhart to retain his seat as the representative of the 
thousands of people in Iowa who themselves said he was the 
man they wanted in the Senate. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, on account of the very 
high regard and appreciation I have for the Senator now 
occupying a seat in the Senate as the junior Senator from 
Iowa, I speak with some reluctance in the contest now pend- 
ing. My mind was absolutely open as to the course I should 

until the case was presented by the Senator represent- 
ng the majority of the committee and the Senator represent- 
ing the minority of the committee and some subsequent discus- 
sions on the floor of the Senate by Senators on each side of 
the controversy. 

From the facts in the case, from the record in the case, on 
the presentation of both facts and law, I have been impressed 
that unquestionably Mr. Steck received a majority of the votes 
that were cast for United States Senator in the election of 
1924 in Iowa. If he did receive a majority of the votes, he 
should not be deprived of a seat in the Senate on account of 
some technicality or on account of some pretext or alleged 
claim based on the doctrine of State rights. 

I believe in State rights. I always defend that principle. 
But the question is how the doctrine of State rights will be 
applied. Should it be applied so as to deprive a man of a 
seat in the United States Senate who receives a majority of 
the votes of the citizens of Iowa, or should it be applied so 
as to seat a candidate who did not receive a majority of the 
votes? 

I think that if we are going to fortify ourselves by an appeal 
to the doctrine of State rights, if we are going to perpetuate 
and sustain the principle of State rights, then we should rec- 
ognize the expressed voice and the will of the people who cast 
their ballots at the ballot box in Iowa, and we should not 
switch their verdict upon some mere technicality or flimsy 
hair-splitting technical construction of the law. 

Our recognition of the fact that we should give heed to the 
rights of the people led us to seat the present junior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr, Nye]. I for one did not believe that 
the law of North Dakota authorized the governor to appoint 
him as a Member of the Senate. Even by the most liberal 
eonstruction the Legislature of North Dakota had not com- 
plied with the constitutional requirement that a law should be 
passed providing for the filling of a seat in the Senate if a 
vacancy occurred after the adoption of the constitutional pro- 
vision for popular election of Senators. But we felt that in 
justice and right North Dakota deserved representation here, 
and we waived that technicality of the law. 

The entire contention in behalf of Senator Brookhart has 
been founded on a technical construction of the law. No 
decision has been read before the Senate which sustains the 
idea that ballots that were not cast for a candidate should be 
counted for the candidate. In this case there were 1,344 
votes upon which the name of Senator Brookhart was not 
crossed, but it is said these ballots should be counted for him 
because of some technicality of the law, in which it is provided 
that if the voter puts a cross in the circle at the top of the 
ballot it becomes a vote for the entire party ticket. But that 
provision of the law is no more sacred, it is no more binding, 
than the provision of the law that if one desires to vote only 
a part of the ballot he may go down the ticket and place a 
cross in front of the name of the candidates of his choice. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I will ask the Senator not to interrupt 
me in the midst of a thought. 

On the question of the 1,844 votes which were given by the 
official canvassers In Iowa to Senator Brookhart, but which 
were not marked for him—unless we hold that they were 
marked for him merely through a technical construction of the 
law—I contend that section 812 of the law, which authorized 
the voter to mark a part of the ticket and to omit a part of it 
if he desired, is just as binding, and should be considered in 
connection with arriving at the intention of the voter, just as 
much as if he marked a cross in the circle at the head of the 
ticket. In fact, in reason, in logic, when you find a ballot with 
a cross in the circle, and also crosses down below, the crosses 
below are more indicative of the opinion and the desire of the 
voter than the cross which appears in the circle at the top. 
You may look out upon a crowd of people and say, “I like that 
group of people. I admire them. They are a wonderful lot of 
people.” That is a general expression of admiration of that 
group of people. Then you begin to select those you like best, 
and you point out Mr. A and Mr. B, and you skip down and 
point out Mr. H and then Mr. M, on down the alphabet, select- 
ing those you prefer. If a voter places a circle at the top of 
a ticket, the law provides that if a voter desires to vote for 
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only a part of the ticket he can place a cross opposite the 
names of those for whom he desires to vote. How could you 
say he intended to vote the whole ballot when he proceeds to 
exercise his privilege, and in a specific, express manner, indi- 
cates those for whom he desires to vote? 

None of those who cast those 1,344 ballots marked a cross 
in front of Senator Brookhart’s name. It is only by a very 
strict, technical construction, or attempt, at least, to construe 
the law, that they are counted for him; not as the will of the 
voter, not as ballots that were cast for him, not on the ground 
that it was the intention of the voter, but that under the law 
they ought to be counted for him. : 

If we do not count those 1,344 ballots, which were not cast 
for him—I contend they were not cast for him in fact, unques- 
tionably not in fact, and I contend they were not technically 
cast for him—then upon the official returns that came to the 
committee Steck had a majority of the votes. Even on the 
official count in Iowa Steck had a majority of the votes. 
Therefore he was the preference of a majority of the yoters 
who expressed themselyes at the ballot box. One of the most 
sacred principles of State rights is to give recognition to the 
expression at the ballot box of the electors of the State. So I 
contend upon the official ballots, as canvassed in Iowa, when 
we determine whether those 1,844 ballets should or should not 
be counted, that Mr. Steck was fairly and honestly the pref- 
erence of the people of Iowa to represent them in the United 
States Senate; that is, on the official ballots as tabulated by the 
canvassers in the State of Iowa. : 

Of course, if Senators are going to contend that those ballots 
ought to be given to Mr. Brookhart, although there was no 
cross in front of his name, it can be done only by the most 
desperate stretch of technical construction, and then, of course, 
the election would be in favor of Senator Brookhart. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr, DILL. The Senator does not contend that any of those 
1,344 votes were not legally marked? In other words, he 
admits they were legal ballots? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes; they were legal ballots, but that 
does not require counting the ballot for every name on the 
ticket. 

Mr. DILL. There is nothing wrong about a ballot being 
marked that way in the sense that makes it an illegal ballot? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not think it makes it illegal to the 
point of requiring it to be thrown out. 

Mr. DILL. That being the case, since they are legal bal- 
lots, the only way we can deprive Mr. Brookhart of those 1,344 
yotes is to declare illegal, so far as the Senate is concerned, 
the votes which the laws of Iowa make legal. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. No; not the votes that the laws of Iowa 
make legal so far as those two particular candidates are con- 
cerned. I contend that the votes that were cast, so far as those 
two particular candidates were concerned, under the law of 
Iowa were not cast for Senator Brookhart, and therefore he is 
not entitled to them and they should not be counted for him. 

Mr. DILL. But the Iowa law specifically provides that a 
ballot marked that way is legal and is counted for all the 
names on the ticket, and therefore the Senate must declare it 
illegal in the Senate when the Jaw declares it legal in Iowa. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The court in Iowa held that if a man 
marked a cross in the circle at the top of the ballot, under the 
law that meant that he intended to mark all of the candidates 
following in the column of that particular party. 

Mr. DILL. But that was 24 years ago. 

Mr. TRAMMBLL. But that if the voter went over into 
another column and marked a candidate over there, that action 
nullified the yote in the first column. I contend by that same 
principle of reasoning and logic that if a yoter, as is apparent 
from the ticket, marked a square in the circle and went down 
and marked a cross in front of the names to show who he was 
voting for, and omitted to mark in front of a particular candi- 
date’s name as was done in this case in 1,344 ballots, by the 
same logic of reasoning that Millifies the idea that he intended 
to vote for Brookhart. I contend that the court decision does 
not support the idea that that was his intention. 

Mr. DILL. It is true, as the Senator said, that as early 
as 1902, 24 years before, the courts had decided as the Senator 
states they did decide, and it is also true that they later wrote 
into the law of Iowa a specific provision that a ballot marked 
that way should be counted for all the names on the ballot 
under that party. The point I come back to is that the only 
way we can take those votes away from Mr. Brookhart is to 
declare illegal in the Senate what the law and the courts of 
Iowa have repeatedly declared is legal in Iowa. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I disagree with the Senator in regard to 
that. I say if the election officers in Iowa did not give to 
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the candidate the votes that he received, then it is the duty of 
the Senate, when the contest is brought before the Senate, to 
recognize and give credit for those votes. On the other hand, 
I say if the candidate did not receive the votes, 1,844 in num- 
ber, and the election officers in Iowa gave him those votes 
when he did not receive them, it is the duty of the Senate to 
readjust that injustice that would be placed upon the people 
of Iowa and upon the candidate who was given 1,344 votes 
to which, as I contend, he was not entitled under the law of 
Iowa. Unquestionably the voters did not intend to give them 
to him and yet some Senators would give him votes that he 
did not receive, and would give them to him under a mere 
technicality of the law. If he did not receive them, so far 
as I am concerned I shall place my construction upon the laws 
of Iowa and I will not give him votes that he did not recelve. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator knows there is no court in the 
State of Iowa that would have taken the votes away from 
Brookhart. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. I disagree with the Senator about that. 
With all the learning and with all the decisions that have 
been presented to the Senate by the distinguished Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Warsa] and those that might be reflected 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL], there has not 
yet been presented to the Senate a court decision that would 
sustain the Senator's contention in regard to those ballots. 
There has been none brought to the attention of the Senate 
that would sustain that contention. 

Mr. DILL. I heard the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Asuurst] call attention to one. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I just exploded the theory of that case. 
That case did not support the Senator's contention. It rather 
contradicted it. 

Mr. DILL, The statute supports my contention. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The statute does not support the Sena- 
tor’s contention, The case presented by the Senator from Ari- 
zona supports my contention instead of the contention of the 
Senator from Washington. It says that if a voter goes over 
into another column and marks a cross in another column of 
the ballot, that nullifies the idea that he intended to cast his 
entire ballot for the candidates of the party indicated by the 
circle in which he placed the cross. Following that to its logi- 
cal conclusion and reasoning, if a man marks in the circle at 
the top of the ticket and then goes down the column and, de- 
siring to make more specific his preference, omits the name of 
a candidate, that contradicts and nullifies the idea that he in- 
tended to vote for all the candidates indicated in the column 
in which he marked the cross in the circle. That decision sup- 
ports my contention and not the contention of the Senator from 
Washington, in reason and in logic. 

Mr. DILL. But in none of those ballots did the voter go 
over into the other column. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. But he went down the column to show 
for whom he was specifically voting. 

Mr. DILL. And the law provides that when he does that it 
must be counted for all of the candidates in that column, 

Mr. TRAMMBLL. When he went down that column of the 
ballot, it was shown specifically who he was voting for. Elimi- 
nating technicalities, the Senator knows why he did it. He 
did it for the purpose of showing that he wanted to yote only 
for those candidates opposite whose name he was placing a 
mark, even though he had placed a mark in the circle at the 
top of the ticket. In my State sometimes there are certain 
electors who do not care to vote for every Democratic candi- 
date. An elector goes down the ballot and “scratches” the 
candidate, as we call it, He will mark nine out of ten Demo- 
eratic names and will not vote for one. Whenever we reach 
that ballot, the election officers know what he means. They 
say, “ That fellow scratched Jones.” That is what the voters 
in Iowa meant to do. They meant to indicate that they were 
affiliated with the Republican Party, but they would not vote 
for Mr. Brookhart, and therefore they did not make a cross in 
front of his name. * 

Mr. ASHURST. If they did not intend to vote for Brook- 
hart, why did they vote for the straight Republican ticket? 

Mr, TRAMMELL. Of course we know why they did that. 
There were specific instructions sent out that if they wished 
to vote for the Republican Party ticket they should make a 
cross in the circle at the top of the ballot and then indicate who 
they wanted below. They were following the printed instruc- 
tlons sent out by the election officers. Senators here would 
ignore the construction of the law that is put on it by the 
election officers themselves who sent out the ballots and who 
sent ont the instructions, and would take only the view of the 
election managers and the election clerks. We know that 
throughout the Nation the average election clerk is not an 
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experienced, trained lawyer. We know that they do not know 
much about the election laws. On the other hand, the State 
board of State officials preparing the ballot and sending out 
instructions are more generally familiar and acquainted with 
the law, and one can depend more upon their instructions. 
Even if they made an error as far as the voter is concerned, 
we consider them higher authority than we would ever consider 
the expression of some bystander or some uninformed local 
election clerk. So there is some reason why the voter thought 
he was expressing his particular preference and that his vote 
would only be counted as he intended it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst] 
suggested to the Senator from Florida that Mr. Brookhart was 
a Republican and running on the Republican ticket and that 
the voter intended to vote the straight Republican ticket. Mr. 
Brookhart, after he secured the nomination as a Republican, 
bolted the Republican national ticket, opposed the presidential 
nominee of the Republican Party, and when he did that thou- 
sands of Republicans bolted him and refused to vote for him. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Of course I have nothing to do with the 
political complexion of the situation. It is rather natural, 
when he did bolt the Republican ticket and the Republican 
Party and was jumping on the Republican presidential can- 
didate, that a lot of the Republicans in Iowa would not think 
he was a Republican and would vote against him, I have 
nothing to do with that side of the case, and I do not care 
anything about it one way or another, 

I have tried to reach a decision on the question as to who 
received the votes, as to the intention of the voters. As I 
analyze the situation I can not see any other side to the ques- 
tion if we are to take the will of the voters as it appeared on 
the official ballot counted by the election officers of the State 
and canvassed by the State board. 

Of course, the canvass of the State board does not mean 
that they canvassed, in detail, every ballot, but they usually 
take the election returns from the respectivé precincts: But 
if we take that count, then, unless we give Mr. Brookhart 1,344 
yotes that were not marked for him, he was not elected, but 
Steck was elected by a majority of 527. 

There has been a lot of talk about going back to the official 
ballots. I say, go back to them, take the official ballots, 
because when we return to the official ballots it will be found 
that Steck was elected and not Brookhart. The only way in 
the world we can consider Brookhart elected is to give him 
those 1,344 votes that electors of lowa to the number of 1,344 
did not vote for him; but yet these ballots were given to him 
in the official count. I say, even taking the official count and 
then determine whether or not those 1,344 votes that were not, 
in fact, voted for him should be counted for him. The voter 
did not vote for Brookhart. Therefore, deduct these 1,344 
votes, and Steck was elected. Then, of course, we go to the 
count that was made by the Senate committee, which, in my 
opinion, was a very fair and honest count and does not call 
for all this equivocating and attempts at muddying the waters 
about the question of how the ballots were handled. There 
is absolutely nothing to indicate any fraud or irregularity. 
I have seen men more diligent and energetic here in behalf 
of the contestee than he and his attorney and his representa- 
tive were in his behalf. I believe that the contestee himself 
and his attorney and his representative in the recount of the 
votes were just about as zealous and just about as intensely 
interested in protecting the contestee’s interests as the Sena- 
tors who are now trying to muddy the waters by saying a 
ballot might have blown out the window or might have been 
misplaced. If Senators do not want to take the ballots that 
were brought here and counted, let them go back to the original 
ballots counted by the election officers of Iowa. Then let us 
decide whether or not Brookhart should have had these 1,844 
yotes. In fact, there is no question but what they were not 
cast for Brookhart. Even though the official count gave them 
to him, I contend that, in fact, they were not cast for him. 
I believe in recognizing the laws of the State governing the 
election. But the law did not require that those votes be 
counted for him. I do not want to dwell too long on that, but 
there are three methods provided, as brought out yesterday 
by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu], by which a per- 
son could vote a straight party ballot, He could place a cross 
in the circle at the head of the ballot and leave it stand there. 
That indicated that he wanted to vote for every candidate 
beneath that circle. That was one way the law gave him 
in which he could exercise his prerogative as an elector, In 
the very next section of the same law it is provided that 
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he may vote an entire ticket by making a cross in front of 
the names of the candidates following. That is the second 
method by which the elector may exercise his privilege. Then 
method No. 3 provides: 


If the names of all the candidates-for whom the voter desires to 
vote appear upon a single ticket but he does not desire to vote for 
all the candidates whose names appear thereon, he shall place a cross 
in the square opposite the name of each such candidate for whom 
he desires to vote without making any cross in the circle at the top 
of such ticket. 


The Senator from Montana when arguing yesterday con- 
tended that the fact that the elector placed a mark in the 
circle foreclosed the idea that he had any other purpose or 
object in mind than to vote for the entire ticket. In this 
instance the electors placed a cross in the circle there and 
they also, under another provision of the law which I have 
read, attempted specifically to indicate that they did not intend 
to vote for all the candidates on that ticket. The sole and only 
way in which they could specifically indicate their specific 
preference was to place a cross in front of the names of those 
for whom they wished to vote and to omit to place it in front 
of the names of those for whom they did not desire to vote. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Coretanp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I will ask the Senator to wait just for a 
moment, Why should we presume that a cross marked in the 
circle had any greater sanctity or carried with it any stronger 
expression of the desire of the voter than a cross in front of 
the individual name? Both of them were methods prescribed 
by which the elector could vote. The only way by which we 
can determine what was really the intent and purpose of the 
yoter is to analyze his action from the standpoint of logic, 
reason, and human conduct. I have stated that when the 
voter went down the ticket and marked the individual names 
he was attempting to indicate specifically and definitely what 
he desired. He marked a cross in front of the names of those 


for whom he wanted to vote and omitted it in front of those 


for whom he did not desire to vote. Voters to the number of 
1,844, I think, omitted to put a cross opposite the name of the 
contestee in this case, and yet those ballots have been counted 
for him. The only way we can seat Mr. Brookhart is to recog- 
nize those 1,844 ballots as having been cast for him and deprive 
of the seat the man who I say and believe was honestly elected 
by the voters according to the laws of Iowa. Now I yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator from Florida has 
indicated one of the phases in this contest that have been 
very confusing to me and is yet confusing. For one who wants 
to do what the Senator from Florida wants to do and others 
of us want to do, justice in the case, it can not help but be 
confusing. The placing of a cross in the circle voted a straight 
ticket under the law. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It voted a straight ticket if no other 
mark had been placed on the ticket except the cross in the 
circle. 

Mr. FESS. Then the voter goes down the line and makes 
other marks, omitting some names, which it appears to me 
would indicate that he meant to vote for those names on that 
ticket, but the law says he voted the ticket. Now what are 
we to do? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. No; I contend that the law does not say 
that. I say that in the light of the decisions of the courts of 
Iowa, as presented by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT] 
and by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH], we can not 
construe that the voter voted the entire ballot merely because 
he marked a cross in the the circle at the head of the ballot. 
That was indicative of his intention to exercise one privilege 
that he had; but he had another privilege and method by 
which he could vote. Another way was, if he did not desire 
to vote the entire ticket, he could. mark a cross in front of the 
names of those he preferred. That would be indicative of his 
wish and desire and intention to vote only for those in front 
of whose names he marked a cross. The question is, which 
one of those, in reason, shall weigh greater in the matter of 
determining the intention of the yoter? We can not say that 
the placing of a cross in the circle is conclusive under the law. 
We can not say that the other method was conclusive. Both 
methods have been employed. We have got to arrive at the 
intention of the voter. Unquestionably, In my mind, and from 


my sense of reasoning—and I only reason the matter out in 
an ordinary, common-sense way—the intention of the voter 
was to vote for thos> in front of whose names he put the cross 
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and not to vote for those in front of whose names he did not 
place the cross. That was one of the methods by which he 
could mark his ballot. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield further to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly, 

Mr. FESS. I concede the strength of the interpretation which 
the Senator from Florida places upon that controverted ques- 
tion. It would appear to me if the voter goes down the ticket 
and yotes for certain names and does not vote for others, that 
he meant not to yote for the ones in front of whose names he 
omitted the cross, but when the voter puts the cross in the 
ove * it not true that under the law he voted the entire 

cket? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, If the voter had done nothing except to 
place a cross in the circle, that would be true; but is it not 
also true—— 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senator must admit that there is 9 
basis for a reasonable doubt in that respect. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I know; and if the yoter had stopped 
right there that would certainly be true; but we must see what 
the law further provides, and the Jaw provides that there is 
another way by which a voter can exercise his privilege and 
indicate his preference, 

Mr. DILL.. The law provides for three ways in which the 
voter may indicate his intention. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I know that, but I am only discussing 
the one particular method involved. Another way is that 
the voter can go down the ballot and mark a cross in front 
of the names of the candidates of his choice. If he does that, 
though he has put the cross in front of the circle, if he also 
exercises the other privilege and the other method of voting, 
how are we going to construe that he intended the first 
method when the first method is not as specific of his ex- 
pression as is the second method? The second method affords 
a more specific, in fact, a definite expression of the will and 
wishes of the voter. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will permit me to interrupt him 
further, the question which he is now discussing and also the 
other matter which I think he will discuss, in regard to the 
agreement or the stipulation between the parties to the contest 
as to whether that should be final, notwithstanding what the 
voters in Iowa might have done—those two things are still very 
much confused in my mind. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr, DILL. I wish to call attention to the fact that the law 
of Iowa, in section 811, in setting forth how a straight ticket 
Shall be voted provides three ways. The Senator from Florida 
speaks of only two of them. One is that he may mark a cross 
in the circle at the head of the ballot. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. If the Senator will excuse me, I am mak- 
ing my speech. 

Mr. DILL. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I am not going to discuss something that 
is merely a sideshow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
declines to yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I am not going to discuss a sideshow; I 
am trying to keep within the main show on this question, I 
am not going to discuss a method that is not involved in the 
controversy; and the other method is not involved in it, as 
I see it. 

Mr. DILL. If the Senator will permit me, I merely wish 
to call attention to the wording of the law. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I have read the law. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator omits any discussion of the third 
method provided by the law. He talks as though that was 
going outside the law when a third method is specifically pro- 
vided by the law by which the elector may yote a straight 
ticket. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes; the third method is to put a cross 
in front of the name of every candidate. 

Mr. DILL. It does not say “every candidate.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is one way to vote a straight 
ballot. 

Mr. DILL. The law allows the three methods, and the 
Senator omits the third. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Well, what does the Senator say the 
third method is. 

Mr. DILL. Under the third method, according to the stat- 
ute in section 811, if the voter marks a cross in the circle and 
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also a cross before the names of some of the candidates under 
the cirele it still is a straight ballot. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is not what the law provides as 
the third method. 

Mr. DILL. That is the law. - 

Mr. TRAMMELL, The third method is: 

He may place a cross in the circle at the top of such ticket and 
also a cross in any or all of the squares beneath said circle. 


Mr. DILL. “Any or all,” but it is still a straight ticket, 
and that is what the voters did here in all but one instance. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. But section 812 says that if the names 
of all the candidates for whom the voter desires to vote ap- 
pear upon a single ticket, but he does not desire to vote for 
all of them, he can go down the line and he can mark those 
for whom he desires to vote. 

Mr. DILL. But not put a cross in the circle. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The Iowa decision which was quoted 
here a day of so ago held that if a voter put a cross in the 
circle, that of itself carried the idea that he intended to vote 
the entire ticket, but when he goes over in the other party 
column and marks a cross in front of the name of a candi- 
date in that column, the court held that that ballot should not 
be counted, because the fact that he placed a cross opposite 
the name in the other party column nullified the presumption 
that he intended to cast a vote for the entire straight ticket. 

Mr. DILL. That decision was in 1902, I think. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, It was the decision read here in support 
of the contention of those advocating that everything should 
be counted. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator an- 
other question. Suppose this contest had been brought to 
unseat Mr. Brookhart because 1,344 votes were counted for 
him under the State law when the intent of the voters was, 
as the Senator thinks it was, not to vote for him; does the 
Senator think, then, the Senate would consider unseating Mr. 
Brookhart when all the votes were legal? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Not if they were legal, but that is merely 
an assertion of the Senator from Washington. I state that it 
is not legal to count those votes for the contestee. The Sena- 
tor might assert that it is legal. That is an honest difference 
of opinion concerning the construction of the law. 

Mr. DILL. I can not read the law in any other way. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The fact that the Senator says it is 
legal does not make it legal, any more than my saying that 
it is legal makes it legal. The Senator asks me a hypothetical 
question based upon his own opinion as a foundation, 

Mr. DILL. My reason for asking the Senator that question 
was that the Senator said taking the 1,344 votes away from 
the official count Mr. Brookhart did not have a majority. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly; he has not a majority. 

The Senator may realize why I am talking about the official 
count. It is because those who desire to seat the contestee have 
taken retreat in every instance behind the official count, and 
I say that, if they retreat behind the official count and there 
are 1,344 ballots in the official count that do not belong to Mr. 
Brookhart he is defeated and Steck therefore is elected by the 
official count. 

I think that every element of fairness and justice prevailed 
in the entire contest and the recount; and the equivocating and 
trying to muddy the waters by saying that some ballots might 
have been out of place or might not have been out of place, 
and all that, and this talk about discrepancies between poll 
lists and the number of ballots, and all that, to be frank, I 
think is begging the question. I think there is very little in 
any contention of that kind. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GOFF, With the permission of the Senator from Florida, 
I should like to ask a question of the Senator from Washing- 
ton. Does he consider the statute—section 811 of the Code of 
1924—-mandatory or directory? 

Mr. DILL, I think it is mandatory on the election officials 
of the State of Iowa. 

Mr. GOFF. It uses the word “may” as far as it grants a 
permissive privilege to the voter; does it not? 

Mr. DILL. It uses the word “may” all through; does it 
not? Let me ask the Senator a question, then, in reply. 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator mean to say that if this con- 
test stood alone on these 1,344 ballots that are legally counted 
in the State of Iowa any serious consideration would be given 
to unseating the Senator? 

Mr. GOFF. I certainly do; and I want to say further that 
the Senate of the United States, as an independent body, Is not 
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bound by any official count or any election returns from the 
State of Iowa if they are not according to the intent and the 
ances the Senate of the United States understands the law 
to be. 

In that very connection I want to call the Senator's attention 
to the decision of the Supreme Court of Iowa which was intro- 
duced into the Rxconb by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
ASHURST] and which has been referred to by the Senator from 
Florida. 

This decision says, in Subdivision V: 


A number of Republican tickets, upon which the name of incum- 
bent was printed, were marked in the circle with a cross, and a cross 
likewise put in the square before each name thereon except that of 
incumbent. 


That, as I understand; is almost the very language which 
the Senator from Florida used. Then the court, further on in 
this opinion and in the same paragraph, descends to a quota- 
tion from one of the prior decisions of the State of Iowa—I am 
reading, I will say to the Senator, from page 7104 

Mr. DILL. Is that in yesterday’s RECORD? 

Mr. GOFF. Thursday's Recorp—in which they quote the 
decision, saying: 

It is said there is no authority for making a cross in the circle and 
also in the squares of the same ticket, as was done in the second, third, 
and fourth illustrations we have given. We think it is clear the 
statute does not contemplate that plan of voting. * * * Hence, 
when a voter has marked his ticket by placing a cross in the circle 
opposite the title, he does not add to the legal effect of that marking 
by placing crosses in squares opposite the names of candidates on the 
same ticket.” This, we think, is true under the present statute. And 
we may say, further, that crosses in the squares under such circum- 
stances not only do not add to the effect of the mark in the circle, but 
they do not detract from it—they have no consequence whatever, ex- 
cept in the case of a name written in, and that is specially provided 
for in section 1119, code, 


Mr. DILL. They have no consequences, then. 

Mr. GOFF. The Supreme Court says that they have no con- 
sequences, because the voter is doubling in his own tracks. He 
is doing twice what his original intention possibly meant that 
he only intended to do once, under the strict legal construc- 
tion for which the Senator from Washington contends. If 
that statute is properly reflected in the decision of the court, 
that means nothing except that it indicates the intention of the 
voter; and it shows that as the voter came down that ticket he 
intended to vote the Republican ticket, and he undertook to 
eliminate the names before which he did not put the marks. 
In other words, he started with a generality which was re- 
publicanism. He descended to a particularity in which he 
eliminated, wherever he could, the names of those on the 
Republican ticket that he did not intend to include in the 
broad generality which he espoused when he marked at the 
top of the Republican column. That, I think, is the contention 
in the light of the law of the State of Iowa, and I thank the 
Senator from Florida for his permission to make the statement. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is my contention. 

Mr. DILL. I desire to answer the Senator, but I will do so 
in my own time. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. In the same case the court held that if 
an elector put a cross on another ballot, that would nullify 
any idea or any technical construction that he intended to 
yote the entire ticket when he placed a mark in the circle. 

Mr. GOFF. That is correct. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. And I state that if his act in the voting 
booth, and the manner in which he marked the ballot, would 
indicate that he did not intend to yote for that particular can- 
didate, that nullifies the idea of a general construction that 
he did intend to do so because he put a cross in the circle. 

Mr. DILL. But so long as he did not put a cross in the 
other ballot, this decision says that the extra marking is of no 
consequence, and the vote is legal and is counted for the man 
who is net marked. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I know; but the court also goes on to 
state that if there is a manifest intention of the elector, the 
manifest intention of the elector should govern. That is my 
construction of that decision; and, of course, anybody knows 
that in common sense and in dealings of fairness, man to man, 
that is the proper construction to put upon the action of a 
yoter—to try to ascertain his intention and his purpose, and 
to credit on the tabulation his intention and his purpose. 

Of course, there might be a difference of opinion as to what 
the voter intended to do. I would rather give to the situation 
what I think is the construction that carries out the will of 
the elector. 

In some States of the Union—of course, I know that the 
laws of other States do not govern and control in Iowa, and 
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should not—but in some States particular methods are pro- 
vided for marking a ballot. In my State, for instance, the law 
provides that you shall mark a cross in front of the name of 
the candidate of your choice. Certain ballots were marked 
after the name of the candidate of the elector’s preference, 
and a contest arose over that question. It went into the courts, 
and the courts held that, regardless of the law saying that 
you should place the mark in front of the candidate of your 
choice, if the voter marked it after the candidate’s name that 
clearly and specifically indicated the intention and purpose 
of the voter, and the court construed that the law primarily 
intended that the will of the voter should be recorded and that 
his intention and his purpose was paramount and should be 
recognized, and that the fact that he put the cross after the 
name instead of in front of the name, although the law said 
it should be placed in front of the name, did not vitiate or 
nullify the ballot, and that the ballot should be counted. 

I think that sound reasoning has been the basis of the deci- 
sions of the courts of all the States throughout the Union. We 
have not a court decision on the specific point that is involved 
in this case from the State of Iowa. Therefore, in the light 
of the decisions of the courts throughout the country, we our- 
selves have to arrive at a construction as to what application 
should be made of the law under the given circumstances and 
facts which confront us. We have a responsibility to perform 
just as much as the election officers of that State have a 
responsibility to perform. In the light of the opinion of the 
court in the majority of the decisions in the various States, 
I think that we are bound, in justice and fairness and proper 
respect for the predominating decisions of the courts of this 
country, necessarily to consider that those 1,344 votes were not 
east for the contestee. Of course, they were not cast for the 
other candidate, but they were not cast for the contestee. 
Eliminating those 1,844 votes which he did not receive, accord- 
ing to my construction, I again assert that even under the 
official count Steck was elected, and unquestionably under the 
count that was conducted by the committee here Steck was 
elected. 

Talk about the question of turning out people! According 
to my ideas and views it would be a very pathetic and a very 
tragic incident in the history of the United States Senate, 
when a man comes knocking at the door and says, “I was 
honestly elected; I received the majority of the votes of the 
electors of the State of Iowa as United States Senator; a ma- 
jority prefers me; I am entitled to a seat in the Senate upon 
the basis of the facts and in all reason and in all justice,” for 
the Senate to say, We bar the door against you. We refuse 
to give you a seat in this body. We are not going to recognize 
the intent and the will of the electors of your State as ex- 
pressed at the ballot box; but on a mere technicality we are 
going to say that while there are 1,344 votes there that in all 
reason apparently were never intended for the other man, be- 
cause some election officer gave them to him we are going to 
recognize the other man and give him a seat in the Senate.” 

I have a great deal of respect and appreciation for the Sena- 


tor from Iowa [Mr. Brookhart], the contestee in this case. I. 


really dislike to make this talk on account of my personal 
feelings for him; but I have considered the facts, I have con- 
sidered the law and the justice of the case, and I feel very 
sincerely that Steck was elected, that he is the preference of 
the voters of that State, and that he is entitled to a seat in 
this body. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Certainly. 

Mr. GOFF. As I understand the Senator’s argument, there 
is no mandate in the present law of the State of Iowa that 
would prevent any court in that State from proceeding to find 
the actual intent of the voter as reflected in the ballots that 
illustrate the 1,844 votes; that the statute, being directory in 
its message, merely permits the court in the absence of an 
intent to the contrary to find that a voter might have so in- 
tended, but does not compel’ the court to find that a ballot so 
voted was intended as has been suggested by the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. There is absolutely nothing in the deci- 
sion of the court to indicate it. There is nothing in the law 
to preclude from them that prerogative of ascertaining the 
will of the voter; and, as I have already asserted, the trend 
and disposition of the courts throughout the country has been 
to try to determine the object and the intention and the pur- 
pose of the voter, not to disfranchise voters by extremely tech- 
nical, strict constructions of law. The leaning has been the other 
way, and necessarily and properly should be the other way. 

In a free country, with a representative form of government, 
with people selected by the sovereign will of the sovereigns 
of the various States, every safeguard should be cast around 
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a policy which will preserve and will give expression to the 
intent and the will of the voters as cast at the ballot box; and 
in this contest it is my desire to recognize the will and the 
preference as expressed at the ballot box, as I see it from all 
the facts, by the people of Iowa. That will unquestionably, as 
I see it, according to their intent and their purpose, repre- 
sented by a majority, was that Steck should represent them in the 
United States Senate. For that reason I shall vote to seat him. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. SrepHens], who filed the minority report on 
the Steck-Brookhart contest, ably addressed the Senate for 
several hours upon this contest, and his speech, owing to 
numerous interruptions which he suffered, is scattered through 
many pages of the Recoxp. I have compressed into two pages 
of typewriting the vital points he made, and I ask permission 
to insert the matter in the Recorp at this juncture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brease in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The abstract of Mr. STEPHENS'Ss speech is as follows: 


1. Senator Brookhart having received the certificate of election has a 
prima facie right to the seat and is the sitting Member. This can be 
overcome only by positive proof that he did not receive a plurality of 
the votes. $ 

2. The returns of the judges of the election are prima facie correct, 
No recount of the ballots should be made until there is preliminary 
proof of the preservation of the ballots as required by law. Thi-e was 
no such preliminary proof. 

3. Brookhart did not waive such preliminary proof. 

4. This is not a private contest between Brookhart and Steck. The 
yoters of the State of Iowa are parties. ‘Therefore no waiver of any 
fact material to the decision of this matter could be made by contestee. 

5. In 22 counties known as machine counties—that is, where voting 
machines were used—the ballots were preserved under an order of 
court. In those counties Brookhart gained 778 votes on the recount. 
In the 67 “ paper ballot” counties where the ballots were not preserved 
under an order of court there were 1,068 precincts where there were 
discrepancies between the number of names on the poll lists and the 
number of ballots found in the boxes showing 3,570 missing ballots. 
It is significant that Brookhart gained where the ballots were properly 
preserved, and lost where there is no proof as to their preservation. 

6. Where such discrepancies existed the official count should have 
been taken. If it had been taken, Brookhart would have had a plu- 
rality of 1,131. 

7. This is true without regard to whether the 1,844 votes that were 
not given Brookbart are considered, for the reason that those of the 
1,844 votes that came from the 1,068 precincts in which there were 
discrepancies are not to be considered, Thus Brookhart will have a 
plurality of more than 600, 

8. If the official count be taken at the five Dreit challenged, 
Brookbart has a plurality, 

9. If the official count be taken at the 67 precincts where the bags 
were unsealed, Brookhart has a plurality. 

10. Neither of the propositions—7, 8, or 9—is dependent upon the 
other. Accepting either one of the three contentions settles the matter 
in Brookhart's favor. 

11. Under the laws of Iowa the 1,844 votes should be counted for 
Brookhart. The laws of the State sho ld control. 

12. The Congress having failed to enact laws on the subject of 
elections with reference to the “time, manner, and places, ete,” 
adopted the laws of each State on the subject of elections. 

18. The fact that the Senate is by the Constitution made the sole 
judge of the returns, election, and qualifications of its own Members 
does not mean that the Senate is not bound by law. The Senate has 
no right to adopt rules in contrayention of the statutes. 

14. In one precinct there were 20 missing ballots, The recount 
gave Brookhart just 20 votes less than were given him by the officers 
of the election. * * II another precinct there were 22 missing 
ballots. The recount gave Brookhart 24 fewer votes than were given 
him by the judges of the election, * In another precinct there 
were 12 more ballots found in the bag than there were names on the 
poll list. Steck was given 12 more votes by the counters than by the 
judges of the election.. * In another precinct where the pack- 
age of ballots came to the committee unsealed Brookhart lost 89 
votes. »In another precinct where the package of ballots 
came to the committee and the counters noted on the work sheet “ roll 
bound with cord,” Steck was given 129 more votes than were reported 
for him by the judges of the election. 

15. The committee is but an instrument and creature of the Senate, 
The Senate has a right to consider all the evidence and lack of evidence 
that may appear from the report of the committee. When this is 
done it appears clearly that Brookhart received a majority of the 
votes cast at the election. 

16. This is a judicial question and not a political one. Each Sen- 
ator is under the duty of deciding the matter on the law and the 
facts. The political effect should not be considered. 
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Mr. HOWELL, I ask unanimous consent that I may insert 
in the Recorp a table in connection with the Steck-Brookhart 
contest. 

There being no objection, the table and accompanying state- 
ment were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STECK-BROOKHART CONTEST 

In connection with this contest the 2,442 election precincts of Iowa 
logically divide into three classes, as follows: 

(1) Machine-tallying precincts: Five hundred and eighty-flve pre- 
elnets in which voting machines were generally used; however, about 
2.8 per cent of the vote cast was by use of paper ballots. It is to be 
presumed in connection with these precincts that the votes cast tallied 
with the number of names on the poll books, inasmuch as recount 
evidence to the contrary is lacking. The eommittee’s supervisor failed 
to record the machine totals when the vote for Senators was reread. 

Paper-ballot tallying precincts: Seven hundred and eighty-nine pre- 
eincts in which the ballots received by the committee tallied with tne 
names on the poll books. 

Paper-ballot nontallying precincts: One thousand and sixty-eight 
precincts in which there was a shortage of ballots in every precinct as 
compared with the poll beoks, the total shortage amounting to 3,570 
ballots. 

(2) From the reports to the Senate submitted by the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections the following data is obtainable for each of 
these three classes of precincts: 

(a) The number of Steck's uncontested votes and the number of his 
challenged votes. 

(b) The number of Brookhart's uncontested votes and the number of 
his challenged votes. 
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(e) Also for all of the precincts taken together there is obtainable 
from the same reports the total number of both Steck's and Brook- 
hart’s challenged votes held to be good votes. However, the com- 
mittee does not afford information that would enable, in each case, 
the apportionment of these good votes to each of the three classes 
of precincts, Only the total for all precincts is afforded, as pre- 
viously stated. 

(3) Under the circumstances, therefore, it is only possible to appor- 
tion these good votes to each of these three classes of precincts by 
determining the percentage of good votes to challenged votes in each 
case and then applying this percentage to the challenged votes for each 
of these three classes of precincts. 

Thus, Steck’s total challenged votes number 2,268. Of these there 
were found good 2,225, or 98 per cent. Brookhart's total challenged 
votes numbered 6,453. Of these 4,932 were found good, or 76.4 per 
cent. 


Inasmuch as the committee’s report affords the number of Steck 
and Brookhart challenged votes, as before stated, for each of these 
three classes of precincts, by applying the respective percentages in 
each case an apportionment of good votes is possible. This is done in 
the following tabulation, in which all totals agree with the committee's 
reports. 

(4) From an inspection of this table it will be noted that if the 
recount made by the committee is accepted in the machine-tallying 
and ballot-tallying precincts and, in lieu of the recount, the official 
count is taken in the nontallying precincts, in which 3,570 ballots are 
unaccounted for, Senator Brookhart has a plurality of 582. And this 
is without including the 1.344 straight Republican ballots claimed by 
Brookhart and not allowed by the committee. 
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This result is without including the 1,344 straight Republican ballots claimed by Brookhart and not allowed by the committee. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. If there is no Senator present 
who desires to speak on the election contest, I see no reason 
why we should not take up the calendar for a while, and I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dale Harreld Mayfield 
Bayard Dill Harris Metcalf 
Bingham Edwards Heflin Moses 
Blease Ernst Howell Neely 
Borah Ferris Johnson Norbeck 
Bratton Fess Jones, N. Mex Nye 
Broussard Fletcher Jones, Wash. Oddie 
ruce ‘azier Kendrick Overman 
Butler George King Phipps 
Cameron Gill La Follette Pine 
Capper Glass Lenroot Ransdell 
Copeland Goff McKellar Reed, Pa. 
Couzens Gooding McMaster Sackett 
Cummins Hale McNary Sheppard 


A ETES hab ̃ V.... EEES, EAE 5 ts fh epee a ae 
448,710 | 448. 710 

Shipstead Smoot Trammell Willis 

Shortridge Stanfield son 

Simmons Stephens arren 

Smith Swanson Williams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, If there is no one present who 
desires to discuss the election contest, I submit a request that 
we take up the calendar, commencing where we left off two 
or three days ago, with Order of Business No, 470, to consider 
unobjected bills on the calendar. 

Mr. KING. I understand there are a number of Senators on 
the other side who desire to speak on the election contest, 
There will not be time enough on Monday for all to speak, and 
why can we not consume the afternoon with a discussion of 
the pending resolution? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am perfectly willing that that 
should be done, but I understood that there was no one who 
wanted to speak. 
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Mr. KING. I understand the Sénator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howetr], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], and the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. Jounson] desire to speak. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I had the quorum call made to 
give any Senators absent at the time an opportunity to speak 
to-day if they should so desire. 

Mr. FESS. I will say to the Senator from Utah that they 
are present, but none of them wants to go on. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
we take up the calendar, beginning with Order of Business 
470, where we stopped a few days ago, and that we consider 
unobjected bills on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not object, but at this 
point, noting the presence of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norsrck], 
I want to inquire what the plans are for the consideration of 
the various pension bills that are on the calendar. Two 
Spanish-American pension bills, one a House bill and the other a 
Senate bill, are on the calendar awaiting consideration. I am 
advised that a Civil War pension bill will be reported very 
soon. I was wondering if we could not arrive at some conclu- 
sion, fixing a date when we might consider those bills. It is 
getting late in the session. What are the plans of the Senator 
from Utah touching the action of the Senate following the dis- 
position of the Brookhart-Steck case? 

Mr. SMOOT, I shall ask the Senate to take up the Italian 
debt settlement on Tuesday morning and shall attempt to keep 
it before the Senate until a vote is had. 

Mr. BRUCE. Will not the Senator from Utah speak a little 
louder so that we on this side of the Chamber can hear what 
he is saying? 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the Senator from Ohio, I said 
that it was my intention, subject, of course, to the Senate's 
will, to take up the Italian debt settlement on Tuesday morr- 
ing, and to keep it before the Senate until it shall be dis- 
posed of. 

PENSION LEGISLATION 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I wish to direct a question to 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck]. What are his 
plans touching the disposition of pension bills? He is chair- 
man of the Committee on Pensions, and a good many of us are 
interested in knowing what he plans to do in that respect. 

Mr. NORBECK. We expect to report out the bill which 
passed the House covering Spanish-American War pensions, 
with a few amendments that make it similar to the Senate bill 
now on the calendar. The Committee on Pensions of the 
3 has already reported one bill which has passed the 
Jouse. 

Mr. WILLIS. Is the Senator at this time prepared to make 
any statement touching a report upon a general Civil War 
pension bill? 

Mr. NORBECK. The first of the next week the committee 
will take up the question of a report on Civil War pensions. 
I believe I can assure the Senator that the committee will be 
favorable to some legislation to help the Civil War veterans 
out. 

Mr. WILLIS. I hope the Senator will press for action upon 
those measures as soon as the Italian debt settlement is out of 
the way. 

Mr. NORBECK. I assure the Senator from Ohio that there 
will be no delay. 

Mr. BRUCE. May I ask the Senator from Ohio what he 
means when he speaks of pension bills? What bills, specifically, 
does he mean? 

Mr. WILLIS. The bill I have especially in mind, although 
I do not recall the number, is a general Spanish-American War 
pension bill, Such a bill has passed the House recently by a 
vote of 365, there being no vote against it. That is on our 
calendar. 

Mr. BRUCE. That relates to the Spanish-American War? 

Mr, WILLIS. Yes; that relates to pensions of Spanish- 
American War veterans. The chairman of the Committee on 
Pensions has just advised the Senate that his committee ex- 
pects soon to report a Civil War pension bill. They have not 
yet fully formulated it. 

Mr. BRUCE. An increase of pensions? 

Mr. WILLIS. An increase of pensions for veterans of the 
Civil War and their widows, and he expects soon to report 
that bill and states that he will press for early consideration. 

Mr. BRUCE. Are there any more pension bills besides those? 

Mr. WILLIS. I am not a member of the committee and 
can not enlighten the Senator. 

Mr. BRUCE. Are those the only two in which the Senator 
from Ohio is interested? 
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Mr. WILLIS. Those are two in which I am specifically 
interested. 

Mr. KING. I can state with certainty to the Senator from 
Ohio that he need have no concern about the passage of pen- 
sion bills through the Senate before adjournment. I have no 
doubt that the appropriations for the next fiscal year for 
ex- service men and to meet the pension demands will amount 
to approximately $800,000,000. When we were discussing the 
bonus bill several Senators, among them the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran], stated that the appropriations to ex-service 
men would aggregate between $75,000,000,000 and $100,000,- 
000,000. Of course that included the payments to be made to 
their widows and dependents and would cover a considerable 
period of time. Congress will soon be appropriating $1,000,- 
000,000 a year if we are to continue our present course in the 
matter of pensions and to meet the requirements of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. No one is opposed to liberal appropriations to 
eare for the disabled and to meet the requirements of those 
who were injured while serving their country. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator from Utah, of course, will aid 
us in getting those bills before the Senate for consideration? 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Utah will aid in securing 
legislation to care for those who received injuries while in 
military service. But I do not look with favor upon this grow- 
ing tendency to grant civil pensions or service pensions. I 
shall vote for liberal appropriations for those who were in- 
jured while serving their country upon the battle field, or 
who incurred disabilities while in military service. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course the Senator will not object to tak- 
ing up the bills? 

Mr. KING. If I were to object it would do no good, be- 
cause election is approaching and the anxiety of Senators to 
satisfy the demands of constituents will prompt them to run 
the Juggernaut over anyone who has the temerity to interpose 
an objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is possible that a motion may be made to 
take up the bills. 

Mr. BRUCE. I would like to ask the Senator from Ohio a 
question. Is this Spanish-American War veterans’ bill a service 
pension bill, or is it for disabled men? 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall answer the question so far as I am 
able. I am not a member of the committee. It is my under- 
standing that it is a service pension bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thought the Spanish-American War was a 
war about which the complaint was that there was not war 
enough to go around. 

Mr. WILLIS. I never heard that complaint. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from Maryland that the Spanish-American War was fought by 
volunteers. They have never been before Congress since 1899 
to ask for anything. The maximum compensation given for 
total disability is $30, whereas veterans of other wars are 
recelving much more. The bill which the Senator has been 
discussing is merely intended to equalize, in a measure, the 
veterans of other wars and what they are receiving with what 
the Spanish War veterans are receiving. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am not speaking of disabilities. I asked the 
Senator from Ohio the question as to whether the bill was a 
service pension bill. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It is a disability pension bill. It should 
be enacted into law, because since 1899 those men have never 
been here asking Congress for anything, and that is why they 
are getting much less than half what the other veterans are 
getting to-day. 

THE CALENDAR 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that we may begin the call of the calendar at Order 
ae No. 470, the call to proceed for unobjected bills 
only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. If it is the desire to take up the 
calendar, I want to take it up in the regular way. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There are about 150 bills on 
the calendar, and I think the idea is if we can get through 
the unobjected bills following No. 470 on the calendar that we 
will thén begin at the beginning of the calendar and go through 
from the beginning. If objection is made at this time, it will 
mean a call of the calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have bills in my charge on the calendar that 
have been bringing me over here very often, to my very great 
inconvenience at different times, and which have never been 
reached on the call of the calendar because of the zigzag 
method being constantly pursued with reference to the calen- 
dar. If we are going to take up the calendar, let us take it 
‘up in the regular order, 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. This is the course we have 
usually pursued heretofore, I may say to the Senator. 

Mr. BRUCE. I know, but it has worked out lamentable 
results so far as I am concerned and so far as my convenience 
and comfort are concerned and my ability to get consideration 
for bills in which I am interested. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it seems to me the request of 
the Senator from Washington is a very fair one. If we started 
always at the beginning of the calendar, we would get only 
so far and then we would adjourn or take a recess. Then 
we would start again at the beginning and traverse the same 
ground, and those bills which are further on in the calendar 
would never be reached. It seems to me it is fair to go through 
the entire calendar at some time and then start again at the 
beginning. We have not gone through the entire calendar yet, 
so the Senator is not subjected to more annoyance or incon- 
venience than others. There are many bills that we have 
nearly reached upon a number of occasions, but we have not 
reached them and will not reach them if we start at the be- 
ginning of the calendar each time. 

Mr. FESS. If we do not begin where we left off the last 
time, and if we go back to the beginning of the calendar 
under Rule VIII, we will get nowhere this afternoon, because 
all the time would probably be consumed in the discussion of 
one bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to ask 
the Senator from Maryland if he will not withdraw his ob- 
jection? 

. Mr. BRUCE. After consultation with other Senators I must 
state that for the first time in my life I find myself mistaken! 
[Laughter.] I withdraw the objection. 3 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask the Senator from Washington to 
modify his request so that we may begin with Order of Busi- 
ness No. 469 instead of 470. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Personally I would have no 
objection to that, but I do not know whether any other Sen- 
ator would object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent that the call of the calendar begin 
at No. 469. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

AMERICAN SAMOA 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
out of order to introduce a bill and in connection with it to 
make a statement which will occupy not more than 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to the 
Senator’s request; and I take it the Senate will have none. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Sena- 
tor’s request is granted. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, in connection with the bill 
which I am about to introduce, relating to what is generally 
known as American Samoa, I desire to make a brief statement. 

Prior to 1899 the Samoan Islands had an independent gov- 
ernment, under a king. In 1878 the United States entered into 
a treaty of friendship and commerce with the Samoan Goy- 
ernment, under which the United States was granted the right 
to establish and maintain a coal and naval station at the port 
of Pango-Pango. In 1879 treaties were concluded between the 
Samoan Government and Germany and Great Britain under 
which Germany was granted a right to establish a coal station 
in the islands at a point designated and England was granted 
a similar right at a place to be later determined. Both these 
treaties, like that with the United States, were treaties of 
friendship and commerce. In the following years internal dis- 
orders prevailed, growing out of rivalries to the throne of 
Samoa. In 1898 King Malietoa died, and the Samoans could 
not come to any Agreement as to his successor and disorder 
continued. In March, 1899, the naval forces of the United 
States and Great Britain shelled the forces of one of the 
Samoan claimants to the throne, and also several Samoan vil- 
lages, On April 1, 1899, American-British forces landed in the 
islands, and in the ensuing hostilities 2 American officers, 1 
British officer, 2 American sailors, and 1 British sailor were 
killed and 5 men were wounded. The Samoans were com- 
pelled to yield to superior force, and the occupation by the 
United States of what is now known as American Samoa has 
continued since that time. In May, 1899, the three powers con- 
cerned decided the way to restore order was to take the islands 
and divide them among themselves. Without the consent of 
Samoa the United States, Great Britain, and Germany entered 
into treaties dividing the islands, which treaty was ratlfied 
by the. Senate on February 13, 1900. 

The share of the United States in the loot was the island 
of Tutuila, and all other islands of the Samoan group east of 
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longitude 171 minutes west of Greenwich, now known as Ameri- 
can Samoa. The remaining islands were given to Germany, 
Great Britain relinquishing its claim in consideration of Ger- 
many relinquishing its claim to certain islands of the Solomon 
group. 

All three nations at the time of this outrageous act had 
treaties of amity and commerce with the Samoan Government. 

Speaking of this treaty dividing the islands, the Secretary 
of the Navy in a report in 1923 stated: 


There appears to be nothing in the foregoing treaty to indicate that 
the Government or representatives of the Samoan people had any 
part in its formulation, conclusion, or adoption. a 


On February 19, 1900, six days after the Anglo-German- 
American treaty had been ratified by the Senate the President 
issued the following Executive order: 


The Island of Tutuila of the Samoan group, and all other islands 
of the group east of longitude 171 minutes west of Greenwich meridian, 
are hereby placed under the control of the Department of the Navy 
for a naval station. 

The Secretary of the Navy shall take such steps as are necessary 
to establish the authority of the United States and to give the islands 
the necessary protection. 


Upon the same date the Secretary of the Navy issued an 
order as follows: 


The Island of Tutuila, of the Samoan group, and all other islands 
of the group east of longitude 171 minutes west of Greenwich, are 
hereby established into a naval station, to be known as Naval Station 
Tutuila, and to be under the command of a commandant. 


These two orders I have recited are the only foundation for 
our present government of American Samoa, At the time they 
were promulgated we had no more title to these islands than 
I have to the Capitol of the United States. 

By the treaties referred to we exchanged quitclaim deeds 
with Great Britain and Germany, but none of the parties had 
any title to quitclaim and they were no more effectual to pass 
any title than if another Senator and myself should exchange 
quitclaim deeds dividing between us the Washington Monument 
and the Lincoln Memorial. 

Again quoting from a report of the Secretary of the Navy: 


Although by the tripartite treaty of February 13, 1900, England and 
Germany renounced all claim to these islands of the Samoan group, 
comprising what is now known as American Samoa, the United States 
did not thereby necessarily acquire sovereignty over these islands. 
Their independence had been recognized up to that time by all three 
powers and no formal definite steps abrogating such independence were 
expressly authorized under the terms of the treaty. 


While I will return to this date of 1900 directly, I now wish 
to state the present status of German Samoa, as Germany had 
taken possession of all of the Samoan Islands not occupied by 
the United States, as I have heretofore stated. 

Under the treaty of Versailles Germany renounced in favor 
of the principal allied and associated powers, of which the 
United States was one, all her rights and title to German 
Samoa. Thereafter New Zealand was given a mandate by the 
League of Nations to govern German Samoa, and it is now 
under its jurisdiction. I may say in passing that Germany had 
no better title to German Samoa than the United States had 
to American Samoa, for both were based upon conquest of a 
weak and helpless people in violation of solemn treaties. 

According to the latest census reports the population of 
German Samoa is 37,000, and the population of American 
Samoa is 8,056. 

Returning now to the year 1900, following our occupation of 
the islands in the manner I have described and after ratifica- 
tion of the treaties between Great Britain, Germany, and the 
United States that I have referred to, on April 17, 1900, certain 
chiefs of the island of Tutuila purported to make a formal ces- 
sion of that island to the United States and of other islands of 
the Samoan group east of longitude 171 minutes west of Green- 
wich, and on July 16, 1904, chiefs of the Island of Aunnu by a 
Similar act made a cession to the United States of their island. 

I wish to say in this connection that, to the credit of the 
United States be it said, while we took those islands in the 
manner that I have described, we did almost immediately there- 
after begin negotiations for a cession to the United States by 
the Samoan people, with whose Government we had a treaty 
of amity and friendship. 

These cessions were made upon certain conditions, which 
conditions have never been complied with. But, aside from 
that fact, the Secretary of the Navy states that while these 
cessions were accepted by the President they have never been 
acted upon by the Congress of the United States, and I think 
no Senator will elaim that the President of the United States 
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has any icht to accept any cession of territory without the | 
express authority of Congress. 

But, quite aside from this, these alleged cessions were made | 
for certain purposes and upon certain conditions, which have 
not been fulfilled by the United States. The principal cession 
is, as I have stated, dated April 17, 1900, and the preamble, 
among other things, recites that the chiefs— 


are desirous of granting unto the said Government of the United States | 
full power and authority to enact proper legislation for and to control | 
the said islands, 


There has never been any legislation for the government 
of these islands, and our rule there has been an absolute dic- 
tatorship. But, further, the document of cession recites— 


To hold that said ceded territory unto the Government of the United 
States, to erect the same into a separate district to be annexed to the 
said Government, to be known and designated as the District of 
Tutuila. 


Very similar language is used in the cession of the 14th of 
July, 1900, covering a portion of the same territory as the 
cession of April 17, but signed by certain other Samoan chiefs. 

Since that time the government has been administered by a 
nayal officer, who has exercised supreme executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial power. From his decision there is no 
appeal. He holds the power of life and death in his hands. 

We not only have flagrantly violated the rights of the 
Samoans in our original occupation, but we have since exer- 
cised sovereignty over them without express authority of 
law. True, the Navy Department claims that Congress has 
recognized this cession and impliediy confirmed it by various 
references to American Samoa in acts of Congress, but I assert 
that none of these acts can take the place of formal acceptance 
of the cession. 

To illustrate the acts of Congress relied upon, in the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law the island of Tutuila is excepted from its 
provisions. In 1906 Congress provided for the acknowledg- 
ment of deeds in American Samoa. In 1916 it provided for 
a radio station there and in 1919 provided for a census of its 
inhabitants. 

Without at this time going into the question of whether the 
United States can acquire territory by acquiescence in un- 
authorized acts of the executive department, I do insist that we 
can not accept the benefits of the cession without performance 
of obligations, which it imposes. 

Congress has not erected these islands into a separate dis- 
trict as the cession provides. We have not enacted legislation 
for the islands, which was one of the stated purposes of the 
cession. We have utterly failed in our duty to these islands, 
and the very least we can now do is to formally accept the 
cession of the islands and create such a form of government 
for them as may be practicable under the circumstances. 

I realize that a complete system of civil government similar 
to that which we have in Hawaii and Porto Rico is not prac- 
ticable for this small number of people without entailing 
great expense upon the Treasury of the United States, but we 
can place the power and responsiblity for their government 
with the President of the United States, instead of a subordi- 
nate naval officer, and we can provide judicial protection for 
life and property there under the wing of the law. 

The Samoans are a peaceful and hospitable people. There 
is no illiteracy there because schools have been established 
and conducted by the missionary societies. I quote from the 
report of the Governor of Samoa for 1922: 


The Samoans are intensely religious. It may be said that all 
Samoans are Christians, and though many of them are not church 
members all go to church, There are family prayers in the morning 
and evening in every Samoan home, and Sunday is very religiously 
observed as a day of rest. 


In making this brief statement, I have confined myself to 
a recital of facts wholly secured from reports of the Navy | 
Department. Charges of the most serious nature have been | 
made against our administration of the islands. These charges | 
are for the most part denied by the Navy Department, and 
wholly so in so far as the present conduct of affairs is concerned. 
I may say that I wish it understood that in this statement 
I wish to make no reflection whatever upon the present ad- 
ministration of the islands by the Navy Department. I hope | 
it may not be necessary to enter this field of investigation for 
the admitted facts call for immediate action. Such a dictator- | 
ship as now exists, benevolent depotism though it may be, is | 
utterly at variance with all of our American ideals, and fur. | 
nishes one chapter of our history of history of which no 
American can be proud. 
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I should say, in fairness, that the primary fault for this 
situation is that of the Congress of the United States in not 
providing for a proper government for these points. A full 
report of the situation was made in 1903 by President Roose- 
velt, but Congress has done nothing from that time to this— 
a period of 23 years. 

Believing as I do that there should be some constructive 
legislation at this session, and realizing that if this is to be 
had all controverted questions must be avoided, I have pre- 
pared a very short bill accepting the cession and creating a 
Separate district of American Samoa to be known as Tutuila, 
as provided for in the cession referred to. It provides that 
until the President shall otherwise provide the regulations is- 
sued by the naval governor of Samoa in 1900 entitled “A 
declaration concerning the form of government for the United 
States naval station Tutuila,” in so far as the same are not 
inconsistent with this act, shall remain in force. 

I wish to repeat in this connection that this subordinate 
naval governor is absolutely supreme, and his regulations are 
not even submitted to the Navy Department for approval. The 
bill provides that except as otherwise provided all military, 
civil, and judicial powers shall be vested in the President of 
the United States to be exercised through a governor appointed 
by him and confirmed by the Senate. 

The President shall also appoint a district judge, to whom 
writs of error and appeal will be allowed from the inferior 
courts, and writs of error and appeal shall be allowed from 
the district judge to the Cireuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit. 

The salaries of the governor and the district judge are fixed, 
and the President is empowered to appoint such other persons 
as he may deem necessary to carry on the government and fix 
their salaries. 

This is a brief outline of the bill I now introduce, I do not 
offer it as a permanent organic act for tliese islands, but 
for the purpose of doing some measure of justice to these 
people, with the hope that a more comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory plan may be worked out in the future, growing out of 
the experience with the form of government that I now 
propose. 

I send the bill to the desk and ask that it may be read twice 
and referred to the appropriate committee. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I understand the Senator desires to have 
the bill referred to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I ask that that reference may be 
made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 3952) accepting the 
cession to the United States of certain of the Samoan Islands 
and to provide for a temporary government therefor, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Possessions, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I should like to add a word 
or two to what the Senator from Wisconsin has said. 

In the first place, the islands which are now known as 
American Samoa, with the beautiful harbor of Pango-Pango 
and the loyely island of Tutuila and the neighboring islands, 
were first visited and explored by Captain Wilkes, of the 
American Navy, about 1845. I had hoped to have at hand 
the volumes of his travels before the Senator concluded, but 
have not succeeded in doing so. 

Captain Wilkes passed a very pleasant and agreeable time 
in the islands and met the chiefs. If my recollection serves 
me—it is now some years since I visited those islands and 
made a study of their history—the chiefs came to Captain 
Wilkes and told him that they were very anxious to be protected 
against foreign nations, and asked him to accept a protec- 
torate over them, which he was not authorized to do. 

Senators will realize that in all parts of Polynesia, under 
the purely Polynesian form of government, each island, and 
sometimes each part of a large island, was under a separate 
chief or king. The more powerful chiefs sometimes succeeded, 
as in the case of the Hawaiian Islands, in conquering the chiefs 


| of other islands and for the time being bringing the islands 


all under one chief. In Samoa, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, the different islands were under various chiefs. It is not 
as though they were all under one king. 

Not to go any further into the history of the islands, nothing 
was done, as the Senator from Wisconsin has said, until it be- 
came necessary, due to the desire of the great Chancellor Bis- 
mark to secure a Pacifie empire for Germany, to come to some 
agreement regarding Samoa. So the United States, England, 
and Germany made a tripartite agreement about the time of 
the great hurricane in Samoa, when several of our warships, 
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as will be remembered, and one or two German ships were de- 
stroyed, while the British warship Calliope, by having steam 
up, succeeded in escaping from the effect of the hurricane. 
That really marked the time when the present arrangement 
was entered into. 

I must congratulate the Senator from Wisconsin on the 
thoroughness with which he has gone into the case so far as 
the Government and the Navy Department are concerned. I 
agree with him that Congress has been remiss in not having 
enacted any legislation for the government of the Samoan 
Islands. Before the bill which the Senator from Wisconsin 
has introduced shall be enacted, I trust that Congress will 
send a small committee of its own Members to study the situa- 
tion and not rely upon stories in the newspapers, which, while 
frequently of great interest, often have something behind them 
that is not always seen on the surface. I hope very much 
that he will agree with me that his statement that we have 
utterly failed in our duty to those islands is not quite correct, 

Mr. LENROOT. I said Congress had failed in its duty, and 
I think the Senator will agree with me that is the fact. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I understood the word “we,” as used by 
the Senator, to apply to the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I referred to Congress. 

Mr. BINGHAM. With that I am in entire agreement. As 
a matter of fact, the Navy Department has had a wonderful 
record in Samoa. If there were time, I should like to go into 
it, because, although perhaps certain Senators would not agree 
with me, I have been there and examined into it, and the facts 
in brief are these: 

There is no other group of islands in Polynesia where the 
native population is increasing as it is in American Samoa, 
under the Navy Department. There is no other group of islands 
in the Pacific where health conditions are what they are in 
American Samoa. During the great flu epidemic during the 
period of the war when the flu spread all over the world and 
reached certain islands in the Pacific, in Polynesia in particular, 
when it reached Tahiti nearly half of the population of one 
island and a third of the population of another island were de- 
stroyed by the flu. When the flu reached British Samoa, or 
New Zealand Samoa, as it is to-day, 4,000 people died on the 
Island of Apia alone, where Robert Louis Stevenson spent the 
latter years of his life. In American Samoa not a single person 
died of the flu; there was not a single case of the flu, because 
the Navy with its doctors so successfully prevented any contact 
with the outside world and protected those little brown brethren 
of ours absolutely against this disease of civilization. There 
is not another island in the Pacific, there is not another group 
of islands in the Pacific, where venereal disease does not exist, 
except in American Samoa; and those diseases which civiliza- 
tion has spread throughout the Pacific and which have deci- 
mated the native populations do not exist in American Samoa. 

The Senator has explained his remark that we have utterly 
failed in our duty to those islands,” but I want Senators to 
realize a few of the things that the Navy Department has dore 
for Samoa before we attempt to pass any legislation merely 
on the general theory that the natives are not represented in 
the government. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Are the islands self-supporting? Do they 
produce sufficient to take care of their population? 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is my understanding. 

Mr. LENROOT. And their revenues pay the expenses of 
such government as they have, outside of the regular military 
or naval government. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is there any real harbor there? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes; there is a beautiful harbor. The 
harbor of Pango-Pango is one of the finest harbors-of the world, 
It is a little bit too deep. It is sometimes difficult to get up 
anchors because of the great depth. It is a volcanic island, 
and the mountains rise a thousand feet on each side of the 
harbor and go down to quite a depth, so that steamers can 
come yery close alongside the shore without any danger of run- 
ning aground. It is one of the finest harbors in the world. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I had an impression that there was deep 
water on one side. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Senator from Florida has 
asked whether the islands are self-supporting. In certain cases 
the United States has assisted the inhabitants of the Islands. 
I recall that recently there was a great hurricane there, and 
in the last deficiency bill we provided a certain amount of 
relief for the islands in fixing up their roads and some of the 
buildings that had been destroyed by the hurricane. 
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Mr. LENROOT. I think, however, that was the first in- 
stance of an appropriation out of the Treasury. 

Mr. HALE. I think they themselves take care of their ordi- 
nary running expenses. 

Now, Mr, President, I should like to ask the Senator whether 
he expects to have action on his bill at this session of Congress 
other than possibly by the appointment of a commission to 
investigate? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say that if a committee visits Samoa 
I shall not press the bill; but I have studiously avoided any’ 
controverted facts here, and I do not propose to go into this 
question that has been raised concerning the administration of 
the islands in the past. 

Mr. HALE. I understand that the Senator makes no 
charges against the Navy Department. 

Mr. LENROOT. None whatever. 

Mr. HALE. The department is very proud of the waf in 
which it has administered the islands, and in case any legisla- 
za fy to be enacted I am sure the department should be 

eard., 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, my position is that under 
the admitted facts we owe a clear duty to legislate for the 
islands, to accept formally the cession which was made, and to 
provide some kind of a government for them under express 
authority of law. s 

I want to say that if a commission or a committee can not 
visit the Samoan Islands, or if that is not provided for at this 
session, as this bill of mine that I now propose provides only 
for a temporary government—and I frankly say that I based 
it very largely on the act dealing with the Virgin Islands—it 
seems to me that this bill ought to pass at this session; but if 
there can be an investigation by a committee between now and 
next December, I shall not press it at this time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I should like to call the 
Senators’ attention, and particularly that of the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], who inquired about the harbor, 
to volume 2 of the narrative of the United States exploring 
expedition by Charles Wilkes, on page 71, of which he will find 
the first picture of the beautiful harbor of Pango-Pango that 
was ever published; and in chapter 3 he will find an account 
of the visit of Captain Wilkes to those islands and the meeting 
which he had with the chiefs. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
first bill on the calendar under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT 


The first business on the calendar under the unanimous- 
consent agreement was the bill (H. R. 9398) to amend an act 
regulating the height of buildings in the District of Columbia, 
approved June 1, 1910. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I offer an amendment to this bill, which I 
send to the desk. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not think that under the 
five-minute rule we will be able to present all the facts in 
regard to this matter. It is a very important one, and I think 
the Senate should be clearly advised about it. I wish it could 
go over until Monday. 

Mr. EDWARDS. That will not affect the amendment. 

Mr. KING. No; but I merely am not now assenting to its 
consideration. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
press his objection, because he will recall that he told me last 
week that if we would let it go over to Monday of this week it 
would be taken up. This is a matter of importance. It relates 
to the erection of this fine building. The question of complet- 
ing the financing and completing the plans of the building is 
involved. I know how interested the Senator is, and I have 
discussed with him his views, which are appealing; but I hope 
that this matter may come up now and be disposed of. It is 
not a matter which should be permitted to drag along any 
further, as I see it. 

I appeal to the Senator to let us take action now. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the objection I have indicated 
was that there was not ample time under the five-minute rule 
to debate this measure. I want the Senate to understand just 
exactly what it means—that it is opposed by the Fine Arts 
Commission of the District, that it Is opposed by the commis- 
sioners themselves and by the Zoning Commission. It means 
a change of policy with respect to the buildings in the District 
which I think will prove exceedingly harmful. Of course the 
Senate is at liberty, if it wants to do so, to change that policy 
and to abandon the plan of having, I might say, a beautiful 
city here. I do not expect that we will ever have one, in view 
of the materialism and the mercenary spirit manifesting itself 
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so often now; but if we do want to have a city that Is worthy 
to be the capital, it does seem to me that we ought to consider 
this bill at considerable length, to determine whether we are 
willing to depart from the policy that has been adopted. If 
we can have an hour for its consideration, so that the Senators 
may understand it, I have no objection. 

Mr, FESS. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator from Ohio will not 
object to giving us a little time—— 

Mr. FESS. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio ob- 
jects to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I should like to ask whether 
we are proceeding under a unanimous-consent agreement to con- 
sider only unobjected bills or whether we are proceeding regu- 
larly under Rule VIII? 

Mr. FESS. Unobjected bills. 

Mr. KING. Unobjected bills. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator objects to this bill? 

Mr. KING. It has been objected -to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess] has objected, and the bill will be passed over. The 
amendment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] 
will be printed in the Record and lie on the table. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Epwarps is as follows: 


Strike out all after line 6 and insert the following: 

“And further provided, That buildings to be erected in square 254, 
bounded by Fourteenth Street, F Street, Thirteenth Street, and E 
Street NW., be permitted to be erected to a height not to exceed 140 
feet above the F Street curb.” 


MARYLAND CASUALTY CO, ET AL. 


The bill (S. 1861) for the relief of the Maryland Casualty 
Co., the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, 
Md., and the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with amendments, on page 1, line 4, after the words “per 
cent,” to strike out“ unregistered,” and in line 7, after“ $1,000,” 
to insert “ payable to bearer,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem one 534 per cent United 
States certificate of indebtedness, series B-1922, issued August 1, 1921, 
and maturing August 1, 1922, serial number 21492, of the denomina- 
tion of $1,000, payable to bearer, and the coupon for $27.50, repre- 
senting six months’ interest, due August 1, 1922, in favor of the Mary- 
land Casualty Co., the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, and the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, Md., without 
presentation of the said certificate or the coupon therefrom, which 
have been lost, stolen, or destroyed: Provided, That the said certifi- 
cate of indebtedness shall not have been previously presented for pay- 
ment, and that no payment shall be made hereunder for the coupon 
if it shall have been previously presented and paid; Provided further, 
That the said Maryland Casualty Co., the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland, and the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Balti- 
more, Md., shall first file in the Treasury Department a bond in the 
penal sum of double the amount of the principal and interest of said 
certificate of indebtedness and the interest payable thereon, in such 
form and with such surety or sureties as may be acceptable to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to indemnify and save harmless the United 
States from any loss on account of the lost, stolen, or destroyed cer- 
tificate of indebtedness and coupon herein described. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


M. W. HUTCHINSON 


The bill (S. 1650) for the relief of M. W. Hutchinson was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill is reported adversely, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that it be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Florida. 

The motion to postpone indefinitely was agreed to. 

Mr, FLETCHER subsequently said: Mr. President, I did not 
know the facts about Senate bill 1650 when I moved to have it 
indefinitely postponed. I ask for a reconsideration of that 
yote, so as to leave the bill on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida 
moves to reconsider the vote whereby Senate bill 1650 was in- 
3 postponed, and leave it in its regular place on the 

endar. 
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The motion to reconsider the indefinite postponement of the 
bill was agreed to, 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that 20 minutes be given to the consideration of House bill 
9398, to amend an act regulating the height of buildings in the 
District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, just a moment. The Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lengoor] a short time ago asked unani- 
mous consent to interject the discussion of a bill which he 
introduced with regard to Samoa. That took nearly 40 min- 
utes. We can get through a lot of bills if we proceed regularly 
at this time. I am forced to object. I am sorry. 

Mr. COPELAND. We will not get through many bills unless 
some consideration is given to that particular one. 

Mr. BAYARD. I shall object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware 
objects. The Secretary will state the next bill on the calendar. 


AMERICAN STEAM TUG “ CHARLES RUN TON 


The bill (S. 112) for the relief of the owner of the American 
steam tug Charles Runyon was considered as in Commiitee of 
the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the claim of the Crew Transportation 
Corporation, owner of the American steam tug Charles Runyon, and/or 
the receiver of the said corporation, against the United States of 
America for damages alleged to have been caused by collision between 
said vessel and the United States ship Trafic on or about the 6th day 
of May, 1919, at or near Pier C, navy yard, Brooklyn, N. Y., may te 
sued for by the said owner and/or recelver in the District Court 
of the United States for the Eastern District of New York, sitting 
as a court of admiralty and acting under the rules governing such 
court; and said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
such suit and to enter a judgment or decree for the amount of such 
damages and costs, if any, as shall be found to be due against the 
United States in favor of the owner of the said American steam tug 
Charles Runyon, and/or receiver aforesaid, or against the owner of 
the said American steam tug Charles Runyon, and/or the receiver of 
said corporation, in favor of the United States, upon the same 
principles and measures of liability as in like cases in admiralty 
between private parties and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, 
That such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General 
of the United States as may be provided by order of the said court, 
and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United 
States attorney in such district to appear and defend for the United 
States: Provided further, That said suit shall be brought and com- 
menced within four months of the date of the passage of this act. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Missouri whether he has given attention to this measure? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To the extent of learning that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy approves of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 115) for the relief of the owner of the steam- 
ship Neptune was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, DISTRIOT OF MONTANA 


The bill (H. R. 5701) to designate the times and places of 
holding terms of the United States District Court for the 
District of Montana was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with amendments, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“Helena,” to strike out down to and including the word 
“December,” in line 3, page 2; and after the words just 
stricken out to insert “ Butte, Great Falls, Missoula, Glasgow, 
and Havre at such times as may be fixed by rule of such 
court”; and on page 2, line 6, after the word “Glasgow,” to 
insert and Havre,“ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 92 of the Judicial Code of the 
United States be amended to read as follows: 

“Spc. 92. Montana: That the State of Montana shall constitute 
one judicial district, to be known as the district of Montana. Terms 
of the district court shall be held at Helena, Butte, Great Falls, Mis- 
soula, Glasgow, and Havre at such times as may be fixed by rule of 
such court: Provided, That suitable rooms and accommodations for 
holding court at Glasgow and Havre are furnished free of all expense 
to the United States. Causes, civil and criminal, may be transferred 
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by the court or a judge thereof from any sitting place designated 
above to any other sitting place thus designated, when the convenience 
of the parties or the ends of justice would be promoted by the transfer; 
and any interlocutory order may be made by the court or judge thereof 
in either place.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1727) for the relief of the Carib Steamship Co. 
(Inc.) was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


BRITISH STEAMSHIP “ MAVISBROOK ” 


The bill (S. 1730) to authorize the payment of indemnity to 
the Government of Great Britain on account of losses sustained 
by the owners of the British steamship Mavisbrook as a result 
of a collision between it and the U. 8. transport Carolinian, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the Government of Great 
Britain out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $16,397.26, as full Indemnity for the losses sustained by 
the owners of the British steamship Mavisbrook as a result of a col- 
lision between said steamship Mavisbrook and the U. S. transport 
Carolinian at or near Brest, France, on or about February 18, 1918. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ALTON HARWELL 

The bill (S. 8179) to extend the benefits of the employers’ 
liability act of September 7, 1916, to Alton Harwell was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill is reported adversely. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr, President, in view of the fact that there 
is an adverse report on the bill I move that it be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Delaware. 

The motion to postpone indefinitely was agreed to. 


EDWARD I, GALLAGHER, ADMINISTRATOR 


The bill (S. 505) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of Edward I. Gallagher, of New York, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Charles Gallagher, deceased, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with amendments, on page 1, line 8, after the word “ hereby,” 
to insert “ authorized and”; and in line 4, after the words “ di- 
rected to pay,” to insert “out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Edward I. Gallagher, administrator 
of the estate of Charies Gallagher, deceased, of New York, the sum 
of $23,387.03, being the amount found due by the Court of Claims for 
loss and destruction of his schooner Nimrod and cargo during the 
Civil War, while he was under military orders, within military lines, 
and executing military commands, as reported to Congress in Benate 
Document No. 66, Fifty-eighth Congress, third session, Congressional 
Report No. 10308, filed in Senate December 5, 1904. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there Is no report on this 
bill from the Treasury Department. I should like to ask the 
Senator from New Tork [Mr. Coprtann] in regard to it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. BAYARD], who made the report—the report is 
on file—to explain the bill to the Senator if he has any definite 
question to ask regarding it. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I shall be glad to answer any 
question that the Senator may desire to propound in regard 
to the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The statement I made was that there is 
no report from the Treasury Department on the bill. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I make a short statement of the history 
of the case? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The history of the case is stated in the 
statement of facts as found by the Court of Claims, 
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Mr. BAYARD, There were two claims originally, both of 
which were referred to the Court of Claims by resolution of 
the Senate, and those two claims were passed upon by the 
Court of Claims and certain amounts found, one for about 
$9,000, and one for some $23,000. I will not give the odd 
figures. In the omnibus claims bill of 1905 the smaller claim, 
of nine thousand and odd dollars, was reported, and was car- 
ried in the bill, but the larger claim was not reported. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, I have 
no objection to the bill. I was just raising the point that there 
is no report from that department of the Government to which 
this bill would naturally be referred for recommendation. 
That is all. 

Mr. BAYARD. There was no department to which it would 
have been referred if the Senator please, for this reason, that 
having been referred to the Court of Claims, all questions aris- 
ing of departmental action or opinion would be considered 
while the case was before the court. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I raise no objection. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement of the 
indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of 
America was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the unfinished busi- 
ness and will be passed over. 


ADDISON B. M’KINLEY 


The bill (S. 6) for the relief of Addison B. McKinley was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr, BAYARD. Before that bill is taken up, let me call atten- 
tion to some things in it. I had the honor to file the minority 
views, and I would like to read those views, and the Senate 
can then do what it pleases. They are as follows: 


The evidence in this case discloses the following unquestioned facts: 

1. At the time of the accident the Government plane was being used 
for a purely private purpose. 

2. At the time of the accident the pilot was not performing any 
functions for which he was engaged by the Federal Government. 

8. That at the time of the accident neither the pilot nor the airplane 
were being used for any governmental function or purpose. 

4. That at the time of the accident both the pilot and the airplane 
were in the performance of purely private operations. 

5. A favorable report and passage of this bill would establish a 
precedent giving governmental approval to the use of both govern- 
mental employees and governmental properties for private use with a 
guaranty in case of accident of governmental compensation for dam- 
ages caused by said accident. In other words, the Senate Committee 
on Claims would hold itself out as willing to give a favorable report 
for compensatory damages for any and every accident caused by the 
use of the services of governmental employees and governmental prop- 
erty in the prosecution of private operations and affairs. 


I merely call the Senate's attention to that for the rea- 
son that if we pass this bill—the report is short, and I beg all 
Senators to read it—we would establish a precedent that the 
Government will pay compensaton in cases of tort of any kind, 
personal or property tort, to anybody who is injured when 
Government property is being used and Government employees 
are performing services for private parties. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the conditions surrounding this 
case are particularly appealing. This is a bill which unques- 
tionably should be passed by the Senate. 

An air mail pilot in Nevada was flying over the grave ofa 
comrade at Reno, Nev., at the time of his funeral for the pur- 
pose of dropping flowers on the grave, having secured authority 
from the Government to use the plane for that purpose. 
While he was flying over this grave something happened to his. 
plane, which crashed into the home of one of our well-known 
citizens. The plane was destroyed and the home was burned 
in a few minutes, with everything in it, making a complete 
loss to the owner. There was no insurance on the home or its 
contents. 

The owner is a hard-working, deserving, splendid citizen. 
He had spent all of his money in building that home, and it 
had just been completed about two months. This is a particu- 
larly worthy case. I hope the Senate will pass the bill. 

There is a favorable report from the Committee on Claims, 
and in my opinion, aside from the legal obligation of the 
eh aie there is as strong a moral obligation as ever 
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The owner of this home was absolutely not responsible for 
its destruction and our Government is responsible for it. 
The plane suddenly fell from the sky, destroyed the home and 
everything in it, and this man has not been able to collect a 
cent. I hope the bill will pass. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the report indicates some very 
strong reasons why the bill should not be passed, and in the 
limited time for discussion of a case which will constitute and 
be a precedent, I object. 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
under objection. 

BATHING BEACHES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The bill (H. R. 6556) for the establishment of artificial bath- 
ing pools or beaches in the District of Columbia was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I do not think we can consider this bill in the 
limited time we have. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Utah objects. There- 
fore we can not proceed. 

Mr. KING. I did not object, but I shall now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3641) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide relief in cases of contracts connected with the prose- 
cution of the war, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 
1919, as amended, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

ATLANTIC & CARIBBEAN STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


The bill (S. 1726) for the relief of the Atlantic & Caribbean 
Steam Navigation Co. was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 5, to strike out the words 
“including interest,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the Atlantic & Caribbean 
Steam Navigation Co., owner of the American steamship Caracas, 
against the United States for damages alleged to have been caused 
by collision between the said steamship Caracas and the United States 
patrol boat Xartfa in or near New York Harbor on the 20th day of 
March, 1918, may be determined in a suit to be brought by said 
claimant against the United States in the United States District Court 
for the Eastern District of New York sitting as a court in admiralty 
and acting under the rule governing such court in admiralty cases, 
and that said court shall have jurisdiction to bear and determine said 
suit and to enter a judgment or decree for the amount of such 
damages, and costs, if any, as shall be found due from the United 
States to the said Atlantic & Caribbean Steam Navigation Co. by 
reason of said collision, upon the same principles and under the same 
measures of liability as in like cases between private parties and 
with the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the 
suit shall be given to the Attorney General of the United States as 
may be provided by order of the said court, and upon such notice it 
shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States 
attorney in such district to appear and defend for the United States: 
Provided further, That such suit shall be begun within four months 
of the date of the approval of this act. 

Sec. 2. That should the proceedings herein authorized result in a 
judgment or decree in favor of said claimant and against the United 
States. then the amount of such judgment or decree shall be paid to 
the said claimant or to its proctors of record out of any money in 
the United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was eoncurred in. i 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

OCEAN STEAMSHIP CO, (LTD.) 

The bill (S. 2368) for the relief of Ocean Steamship Co. 
(Ltd.), a British corporation, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the bill. 

The bill was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the claim of Ocean Steamship Co. (Ltd.), 
a British corporation, owner of the British steamship Alcinous, against 
the United States for damages alleged to have been sustained by rea- 
son of a collision between the sald steamship Alcinous and the United 
States steamship Artemis, in or near the harbor of New York, on or 
about December 3, 1917, may be determined in a suit to be brought 
by said claimant against the United States in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for either the southern or eastern districts of New York, 
sitting as a court of admiralty; and that the sald court shall have 
jurisdiction to hear and determine the said suit and to enter a judg- 
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ment or decree for the amount of such damages, if any, with costs, 
as may be found due to said claimant from the United States by rea- 
son of said collision, upon the same principles and measures of lia- 
bility as in like cases between private parties, and subject to the same 
rights of appeal and review: Provided, That such notice of the suit 
shall be given to the Attorney General of the United States as may be 
provided by order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the 
Attorney General to cause the United States attorney in such district 
to appear and defend for the United States: And provided further, 
That such suit shall be brought not later than four months after the 
approval of this act, 

Sec. 2. That should the proceedings herein authorized result in a 
decree or decrees in favor of said claimant and against the United 
States, then the amount of sald decree or decrees shall be paid to the 
said claimant or to its proctors of record out of any money in the 
United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. ; 

CHESTER A. ROTHWELL 

The bill (S. 2338) authorizing the President to reappoint 
Chester A. Rothwell, formerly a captain of Engineers, United 
States Army, an Officer of Engineers, United States Army, was 
eee as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 

ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to reappoint Chester A. Rothwell, formerly a 
captain of Engineers, United States Army, an officer of Engineers, 
United States Army, in the grade, and in the position on the promo- 
tion list, provided by the next to last paragraph of section 24a of the 
national defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 
1920: Provided, That said Chester A. Rothwell shall not by the pas- 
sage of this act be entitled to any back pay or allowances of any kind: 
Provided further, That nothing contained in this act shall operate to 
increase the number of officers in the Regular Army now authorized 
by law. 


Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator from Connecticut 
whether this is one of those cases where the beneficiary was 
an emergency officer who separated himself from the service 
and is now to be reappointed? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I will say to the Senator that it is not one 
of those cases. This is the case of an officer who came into 
the Army during the war. He had a very fine war record in 
France and was recommended for the distinguished-service 
medal, but it was not granted to him because his rank was not 
sufficient to entitle him to recelve it. 

The Senator will remember that it was the practice of the 
War Department to give the distinguished-service medal only 
to general officers, or to colonels, and to a very few majors. 
I know of only one or two majors who received it. I know of 
no captains who got it. Captain Rothwell was considered not 
entitled to it because he did not have a rank high enough, 
although he had charge of an enormous depot in France for 
the engineers, and did his work so well that he was recom- 
mended for it. 

He stayed in the Army after the war and continued on 
until last summer. He was recommended for class B by a 
board of officers. In accordance with the law, he protested 
against their recommendation and asked to be heard. A board 
of review was thereupon held, in accordance with the law, in 
the corps area in which he was then stationed. The board of 
review sat at San Francisco. They examined his record, they 
examined the recommendations of the board of officers recom- 
mending that he be placed in class B, they made investigations 
of his record, and came to the conclusion, as shown in the 
records, that the specifications charged against him were not 
proved, and recommended that he be retained in the service. 

The papers then came back to Washington, and a board of 
general officers again overruled the board of review and ordered 
him out of the service. I have in my hand, and if the Senator 
desires, I shall be glad to read, a letter from Gen. William H. 
Johnston, who was his last commanding officer, and also a 
letter from the commanding officer of his regiment, both of 
whom recommended that he be kept in the service. This is 
one of those cases in which I feel, after examining the record, 
and the committee felt, that an injustice was done to a worthy 
officer, and I hope the Senator will not offer an objection. 

Mr. KING. Is the report of the committee unanimous? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It is. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3027) making eligible for retirement under cer- 
tain conditions officers and former officers of the Army of the 
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United States other than officers of the Regular Army who in- 
curred physical disability in line of duty while in the service 
of the United States during the World War was announced as 
next in order. 
Mr. KING. Let that go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
EXCHANGE OF LANDS IN HAWAII 


The bill (S. 8463) to extend the time for the exchange of 
Government-owned lands for privately owned lands in the 
Territory of Hawaii was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. I should like to have an explanation of the 
bill by some member of the Committee on Military Affairs. I 
notice the chairman of the committee is not here. Can any 
member of the committee give us any information concerning it? 

Mr. BINGHAM. What is the bill? 

Mr. WILLIS. It is Senate bill 3463, relating to an exchange 
of Government-owned lands for privately owned lands in 
Hawaii. I suggest that it be temporarily passed over, until 
the Senator can look into it. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of the chair- 
man of the committee the bill will be passed over. 

Mr. BINGHAM subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask that 
we may return to Senate bill 3463, which was passed over tem- 
porarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved January 31, 1922, authorizing the President to exchange cer- 
tain Government-owned lands in the Territory of Hawail, or any 
interest therein, for privately owned lands or lands owned by the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, which were extended by the act of Congress approved 
March 8, 1925, are hereby further extended to January 81, 1929. 


Mr. BINGHAM. This is a bill to extend the time of an act 
formerly passed by Congress, the reason for the delay being 
that the private parties with whom the Government of the 
United States desire to make this exchange of land were not 
able to give the United States proper title. They are now en- 
deavoring to get that title by legal process, and the bill will 
permit them to have time to get the title, so that when the 
exchange takes place, as contemplated by the act, the United 
States may have good title in the property, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that the Attorney General 
found some defect in the title, and it was necessary to have an 
abstract of title made, and they could not make the abstract 
and submit the matter for examination until after the time 
fixed by Congress had elapsed. This is simply to afford an 
opportunity to get that abstract. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have no objection to the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILL AND RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 172) authorizing the Committee on 
the Library of the Senate to have prepared a manuscript on 
the works of art and the artists of the United States Capitol 
was announced as next in order, 

Mr. COPELAND. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 4835) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the records of the War Department standing against Wiliam 
J. Dunlap was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have an explanation of that bill. 
Let it be temporarily laid aside, and we can recur to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

LAND ENTRIES IN ARIZONA 

The bill (H. R. 5210) extending the provisions of an act for 
the relief of settlers and entrymen on Baca Float No. 3, in the 
State of Arizona, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the time within which to make selections 
and entries under the provisions of the act of July 5, 1921 (42 Stat. L. 
p. 107), entitled “An act for the relief of settlers and entryman on 
Baca Float No, 3, in the State of Arizona,” is hereby extended for a 
period of two years from the approval of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
OFFICES OF RECORDER OF DEEDS AND REGISTER OF WILLS 
The bill (H. R. 9685) providing for expenses of the offices 
of recorder of deeds and register of wills of the District of 
Columbia was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with an amendment, on page 1, line 5, after 


the word “ paid,” to insert the words “at least,” so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That on and after July 1, 1927, all of the fees 
and emoluments of the offices of recorder of deeds and register of 
wills of the District of Columbia shall be paid at least weekly to the 
collector of taxes for the District of Columbia for deposit in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of the District of Co- 
lumbia: Provided, That such of the undeposited fees and emoluments 
arising out of the fiscal year 1927 and prior fiscal years as may be 
necessary for the payment of outstanding and unpaid obligations for 
those fiscal years may be retained for that purpose. 

Srnec, 2. The annual estimates of appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1928 and succeeding 
fiscal years shall include estimates of appropriations for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of such offices. And appropriations are hereby 
authorized for a suitable record building for the office of the recorder 
of deeds, and for personal services, rentals, office equipment, office 
supplies, and such other expenditures as are essential for the efficient 
maintenance and conduct of such offices, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 
ESTATE OF CHARLES LE ROY, DECEASED 


The bill (S. 3112) for the relief of the estate of Charles 
Le Roy, deceased, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it acted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the legal representatives of 
Charles Le Roy the sum of $436.48, said sum being the amount due 
by readjustment of his accounts as postmaster at Natchitoches, La., 
under existing law, as reported by the Auditor for the Post Office 
Department in Senate Document No. 627, Sixtieth Congress, second 
session, and a sum sufficient for said purpose is hereby appropriated 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. KING. I would like to have an explanation of this 
bill. There is no report accompanying it. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, it is to allow Charles Le 
Roy credit on his accounts as postmaster at Natchitoches, La., 
where he was formerly postmaster. An audit of his account 
found that this amount, $486.48, was due him after the audit 
by the Post Office Department. The Post Office Department 
audit has found that he was entitled to this amount on a 
settlement, and the bill merely provides an appropriation to 
him of the amount. 

Mr. KING. Had he overpaid? 

Mr. HARRELD. He had overpaid, and is entitled to this 
amount, according to the audit of the Post Office Department 
itself. Mr. Le Roy afterwards became a citizen of my State, 
but this occurred when he was postmaster at Natchitoches, La. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 43) authorizing the President to issue an appro- 
priate commission and honorable discharge to Joseph B. 
Maccabe was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have an explanation of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is not present, nor is the Senator who reported the 
bill from the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. KING. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 7669) to provide home care for dependent 
children was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CAPPER. The senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
WapswortH], who has an amendment to this bill, known as 
the mothers’ aid bill, is unavoidably absent this afternoon, 
and therefore I will ask that it may go over. I do hope, how- 
ever, that we shall have an opportunity at an early date to 
take action on the measure. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


KIOWA, COMANCHE, AND APACHE INDIAN TRUST FUND 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 71) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish a trust fund for the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apache Indians in Oklahoma and making pro- 
yision for the same was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. The joint resolution had been reported from the Com. 
mittee on Indian Affairs with amendments, on page 2, line 9, 
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after the word taxes,“ to insert the words “upon such tribal 
funds”; on page 2, line 23, to strike out the words “that 
the” and insert the word “The,” and in line 24 to strike 
out the words trust fund hereby created and appropriated 
and to prescribe for that purpose the necessary rules and 
regulations which, so far as consistent with the purpose of this 
act, shall be subject to the requirements of existing law” 
and to insert in lieu thereof moneys which are hereby appro- 
priated, subject to the requirements of existing law, and to 
prescribe needful rules and regulations for carrying into effect 
the provisions of this act,” so as to make the joint resolution 
read: f 


Resolved, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior Is authorized and 
directed to set aside and administer as a trust fund for tha benefit 
of the enrolled members of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes 
of Indians and their unallotted children in Oklahoma that part of 
any moneys recelyed or to be received under Publie Act No 500, 
Sixty-seventh Congress, and any act thereby adopted or made applicable, 
derived from the south half of Red River in Oklahoma which inures 
to the Federal Government by virtue of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the suit of the State of Oklahoma v. 
the State of Texas, which decision was rendered May 1, 1922, being 
the entire amount received from this source, except such part as may 
have been awarded to successful claimants under said Public Act 
No. 500, and except 3734 per cent of the royalties derived from such 
source, which shall be paid to the State of Oklahoma in lieu of all 
State and local taxes upon said tribal funds and shall be expended 
by the State in the same manner as if received under section 35 of 
Public Act No, 146, Sixty-sixth Congress, said moneys being derived 
from that portion of the south half of Red River in Oklahoma which 
was included or intended to be included in the reservation set apart 
tor the Kiowas and Comanches under a treaty between the United 
States and the said tribes on October 18, 1865, and which was 
through inadvertence or otherwise left out of the reservation set apart 
for said Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes, entered into on October 
21, 1867, and which has since been adjudged to be the property of 
the United States by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to administer 
and disburse the moneys which are hereby appropriated, subject to the 
Tequirements of existing law, and to prescribe needful rules and regula- 
tions for carrying into effect the provisions of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


OSAGE INDIANS IN OKLAHOMA 


The bill (S. 2709) to amend section 1 of the act of Congress 
of March 8, 1921 (41 Stat. L. p. 1249), entitled “An act to 
amend section 8 of the act of Congress of June 28, 1906, en- 
titled ‘An act for the division of the lands and funds of the 
Osage Indians in Oklahoma, and for other purposes,“ was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That section 1 of the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. L. p. 1249), entitled “An act for the division 
of the lands and funds of the Osage Indians in Oklahoma, and for 
other purposes,“ be amended by adding after the last line of said 
section 1 the following: 

“ Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior may reduce 
the area to be offered annually hereunder, or suspend the offer of 
leases for not exceeding two years at any one time when, in his 
opinion, an overproduction of oil, or Inadequate prices therefor, make 
such extension or suspension desirable in the interests of the Osage 
Nation.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS IN NEW MEXICO 


The bill (S. 2238) to amend an act approved June 20, 1910, 
entitled An act to enable the people of New Mexico to form 
a constitution and State government and be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States; and to en- 
able the people of Arizona to form a constitution and State 
government and be admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, a bill covering 
this identical legislation was introduced simultaneously in the 
House and in the Senate. The House has passed the bill with 
two or three amendments to which I should like to call the 
attention of the Senate. The bill introduced in the Senate was 
reported from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
covering the same matters. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that House bill 4007, which passed the House and which had 
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been referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
may be recalled from that committee and substituted for calen- 
dar No. 498, Senate bill 2238. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHEPPARD in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I now ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of House bill 4007. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 4007) to amend 
an act approved June 20, 1910, entitled “An act to enable the 
people of New Mexico to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States; and to enable the people of Arizona to 
form a constitution and State government and be admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the original States.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In the consideration of the 
House bill I desire to propose two or three amendments and 
will state what they are. The purpose of the bill was to enable 
the State of New Mexico to exchange certain lands within the 
forest reserves of that State for Government lands either 
within or without a national forest. The House struck 
out the provision which would enable an exchange for lands 
outside of a national forest. The bill itself is only permissive. 
It authorizes the Government in its discretion to make these 
exchanges of the State-owned lands in national forests for 
lands of equal value either within or without the national 
forests, the idea being to consolidate the State holdings, 

The special purpose in the legislation, or one of the purposes 
which appealed to me most strongly, was to get title in the 
Government to all of the lands within the national forests. I 
think the National Government ought to own those lands. It 
may be that they could agree upon an exchange of lands out- 
side of the national forests for the State-owned lands within 
the national forests. Therefore, in order to accomplish that 
purpose, I move to insert an amendment in the bill as it came 
from the House, on page 2, line 4, after the word “forests” 
the words “or other Government,” so that the exchange may 
be made for ungranted national forests or other Government 
land belonging to the United States. The whole matter is 
merely permissive. There can be no exchange unless there is 
an agreement between the States and the officials of the Gov- 
ernment. I move, on page 2, in line 24, after the word “ forest,” 
to insert the words “or other Government.“ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As the House bill is not paged and lined 
the same as the Senate bill we can not follow the amendment 
proposed by the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have a copy of the bill which 
was furnished me by the clerks at the desk. 

Mr. BRATTON. If the Senator will allow me, the amend- 
ment which my colleague has offered is found on page 2, at 
line 25, of the Senate bill, after the word “forest,” where he 
proposes to insert the words “or other Government.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the senior Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. WILLIS. Before a vote is had on the amendment 1 de- 
sire to call the attention of the Senators from New Mexico to 
the fact that the Secretary of the Interior disapproves the bill 
in the following language, found on page 8 of the committee 
report: 

No necessity is apparent for the legislation proposed, and it is 
hereby recommended that the bill be not enacted. No objection will be 
interposed, however, to the enactment of legislation, if deemed neces- 
sary, amending the New Mexico enabling act and authorizing amend- 
ment of the State’s constitution so as to permit consummation on the 
part of the State of exchanges of land under the provisions or exist- 
ing Federal statutes. 


That is the recommendation of Secretary Work, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Secretary of Agriculture 
strongly recommends the passage of the bill. If the Senator 
from Ohio will permit me, I should like to state that the bill 
was prepared by the representatives of the State of New 
Mexico in collaboration with the representatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Department of Agriculture sees 
the necessity for the passage of the bill. The Department of 
the Interior did object to the bill on grounds which were 
covered by the House amendment. The House amended the 
bill to conform to the suggestion of the Secretary of the 
Interior. I haye just stated wherein the House modified the 
bill as originally agreed upon between the representatives of 
the State of New Mexico and the Department of Agriculture. 
The Department of Agriculture recommends the passage of 
the bill, and inasmuch as additional provisions which I seek 
by the amendment can not go into effect until there is un 
agreement, it seems to me that it can possibly do no harm to 
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glve to the Department of the Interlor and the Department 
of Agriculture the right to make exchange of lands outside of 
the forest reserves for State lands within the forest reserves. 
That is why I offered the amendment. I am glad the Senator 
from Ohio called attention to the letter of the Secretary of the 
Interior, but I submit that it can possibly do no harm to enable 
the parties to make every such exchange of lands if the pro- 
vision is inserted. ‘Therefore I hope the Senate will agree to 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the senior Senator from New 
Mexico. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. As the bill was originally in- 
troduced and as recommended to the Senate by the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys it contained a provision which 
was stricken out in the House. That provision which was 
stricken out was one which authorized the President to with- 
draw temporarily lands under the act of June 25, 1910, antici- 
pating that an exchange may be considered desirable. It 
simply gives the President the authority to do something. of 
course, he would not exercise it except in a proper case, and 
therefore I move, after line 4, on page 3, at the end of the 
paragraph, that there be inserted another paragraph, which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, after line 4, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

That authority is hereby vested in the President temporarily to 
withdraw from disposition under the act of June 25, 1910 (86 Stat. 
L. p. 847), as amended by the act of August 24, 1912 (87 Stat. L. 
p. 497), lands proposed for selection by the State under the provi- 
sions of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. On page 8, line 21, after the 
word “forest,” I move to amend by inserting the words “or 
other Government.” ‘That is simply including the same amend- 
ment which I spoke about a while ago, putting it into another 
place so as to carry out the intent of the act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuer Crerk. On page 3, line 21, after the word “ for- 
est insert the words “or other Government.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed aud the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move that Senate bill 2238 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


WILLIAM J. DUNLAP 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
recur to Calendar No. 489, the bill (H. R. 4835) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the records of the War Department 
standing against William J. Dunlap. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. ‘The bill is a House bill and has been reported 
fayorably from the Committee on Military Affairs without 
amendment. Dunlap enlisted during the Spanish-American 
War and served three years. Immediately after the expira- 
tion of his first enlistment he again enlisted, and a few days 
after enlistment he left camp. He was found at an asylum 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa, and it was ascertained that he was 
mentally deranged. Orders were in due course issued asking 
that the soldier be not marked as a deserter but that he be 
relieved from further military duty because of his mental inca- 
pacity to discharge that duty. P 

Mr, KING. Was it a mental incapacity which arose during 
his service and before the desertion? 

Mr., GEORGE. He served one full period of three years, 
enlisting in 1898 during the Spanish-American War, and imme- 
diately after the expiration of his first period of enlistment he 
again enlisted and shortly after his second period of enlist- 
ment had begun this mental derangement was discovered. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection if it is clear that the mental 
incapacity arose while he was in the service so that when he 
did desert it was while he was suffering from the mental 
incapacity. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes; that Is quite clear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
8 proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
‘ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws conferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably 
discharged soldiers, Wiliam J. Dunlap, formerly a member of Com- 
pany F, Tenth Regiment United States Infantry, shall be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
of the United States on May 26, 1902; Provided, That no back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the pas- 
sage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOSEPH B. MACCABE 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, during my temporary ab- 
sence from the Senate, Calendar No. 493, the bill (S. 43) 
authorizing the President to issue an appropriate commission 
and honorable discharge to Joseph B. Maccabe, was temporarily 
passed over. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina] desired an 
explanation of the bill. I ask unanimous consent that we may 
consider the bill at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


- Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to issue an appropriate commission and „honorable discharge to 
Joseph B. Maccabe, who performed the services of a comnrissioned 
officer of the United States Army from May 1, 1918, to November 1, 
1921, under the promise of such commission from proper authority, 
but which commission was not issued by reason of unavoidable delay, 
the signing of the armistice, the cessation of hostilities, and orders 
issued in consequence thereof. 


Mr. BINGHAM. The purpose of the bill is clearly stated in 
a letter from Secretary Weeks, as follows: 


It appears, therefore, that the purpose of the bill is not to single 
out and commission an individual from a class of persons who failed 
to receive commissions, but to authorize his inclusion in the number 
of those who received commissions; and this removes the objection 
heretofore made to the passage of a bill for the individual benefit of 
Joseph B. Maccabe. 


Secretary Weeks had no objection and the present Secretary 
of War has no objection. There is a unanimous report from 
the committee. Maccabe was one of a class of persons who 
failed to receive his commission. He now desires to receive 
his commission and discharge, and I trust there will be no ob- 
jection to the passage of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

LEASING OF LAND FOR MINING PURPOSES 


The bill (H. R. 7752) to authorize the leasing for mining pur- 
poses of land reserved for Indian agency and school purposes 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question of 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HarreLD]. I wonder whether 
this is one of the bills to which such earnest objection has been 
made? I know nothing of the details, but the Senator has 
received, as no doubt every Senator has, some circulars pro- 
testing against several of these bills pending on the calendar. 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not think it applies to this bill. This 
measure simply applies to lands which have been set apart for 
agency and school purposes which it since has become unneces- 
sary for them to use. It is a question of giving oil or gas 
leases on such lands. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is what these circulars refer to. I know 
nothing about the circulars, whether or not they are well 
founded in fact, but I know there are vigorous protests, and I 
have received several of them. 

Mr. HARRELD. In this case it is provided that the lands 
may be leased after 30 days’ notice. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTRH. Mr. President, I can assure the Sena- 
tor from Ohio that this is not the bill to which he refers. The 
bill to which the Senator from Ohio refers is the bill which 
has to do with leasing on Executive-order reservations, which 
has not as yet been reported by the committee. 

Mr. HARRELD. This bill only applies to small tracts here 
and there over the country where the lands have been 
abandoned, formerly having been used for agency and school 


urposes. 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
consideration of the bill. 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, considered the bill. It authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior, under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, to lease at public auction upon not less than 30 
days’ public notice for mining purposes land on any Indian 
reseryation reserved for Indian agency or school purposes, 
in accordance with existing law applicable to other lands in 
such reservation, and the proceeds arising therefrom shall be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the Indians for whose benefit the lands are reserved subject 
to appropriation by Congress for eduentional work among 
the Indians or in paying expenses of administration of agencies, 
and provides that a royalty of at least one-cighth shall be re- 
served in all leases, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CLAIMS OF POTTAWATOMIE INDIANS TN OKLAHOMA 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1068) authorizing the Citizen Band of Pot- 
tawatomle Indians in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert: 


That jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the Court of Claims with 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States by either 
party as in other cases, notwithstanding the lapse of time or statutes 
of limitation, tu henr; examine, and adjudicate and render judgment 
In any and all legal and equitable claims arising under or growing out 
of the treaty of February 27, 1807 (15 Stat. L. p. 531), or arising un- 
der or growing out of any subsequent act of Congress In relation to In- 
dian affairs which sald Citizen Band of Pottawatomie Indians of 
Oklahoma may have against the United States, which claims have not 
heretofore been determined and adjudicated by the Court of Clajms 
or the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Swe. 2. Any and all claims against the United States within the 
purview of this act shall bo forever barred unless suit or suits be 
instituted or petition fled as herein provided in the Court of Claims 
withia fiye years from the date of the approval of this act, and such 
suit or suite shall make the Citizen Band of Pottawatomie Indians of 
Oklahoma party plaintiff and the United States party defendant. The 
petition shall be verified by the attorney or attorneys employed to 
prosecute such claim or claims under contract with the sald Citizen 
Band of Pottawatomie Indians approved in accordance with existing 
law; and suid contract shall be executed in their behalf by a com- 
mittee or committees to be selected by sald Citizen Rand of Potta- 
Wittoniie Indinns. Officlal letters, papers, documents, and records, or 
certified coples thereof, may be used in evidence, and the departments 
of the Government shall give access to the attorney or attorneys of 
mild Citizen Baod of Pottawatomile Indians to such treaties, papers, 
correspondence, br. radords aa thay. may: reauire in the prodecutiun ot 
any sult or suits instituted under this act, 

Sac. 3. In said suit or suits the court shall also lear, examine, con- 
sider, and adjudicate any claims which the United States may have 
agalust the said Citizen Band of Pottawatomie Indians, but any pay- 
mont or payments which may have been made by the United States 
upon any such Claim sball not operate as an estoppel, but may be 
pleaded us u set-off in such suit or suits, as may any gratuities puid 
to or expeuled for sald Tedians subsequent to February 27, 1867. 

Suc. 4. The court shall Jolin au other tribe or bund of Iudlaus that 
may be necessary to a Anal determination of any suit brought under 
this act. Upon the Anal determination of such suit or cause of action, 
the Court of Claims shall have jurisdicttun to decree the fees to be 
pald to the attorney or attornoya, not to exceed 10 per cent of the 
amount of the judgment, if any, recovered in such cause, and in no 
event to exceed the sum of £25,000, together with all necessary and 
proper expensus incurred in prepnration and prosecution of the suit, 
to be paid out of eny Judgment that may bo recovered, and the balance 
of such Judgment shall be placed in the United States Treasury to 
the credit of the Indians entitled thereto, where it shall draw faoterest 
at the rate of 4 per cent per anuum or be prid direct to the Indians 
In the discretion of the Secretury of the Interior. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should uke to ask the chatr- 
min of the committee it these jurlsdictional bills are ali of the 
sume charnetor aml contain the same restrictions and lmita- 
tions and provisions for the protection of the Govorument? 

Mr. HARRELD. This bill is drawn in accordance with the 
wishes of the Department of the Interior, and the amendment 
was adopted by the committee in accordauce with the sugges- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, In order to make it con- 
form with the original bill which was adopted as a model, 
mimely, the bill in regard to the Cherokees, There are none 
of the abjectionalle featurex in this bill of which complaint 
has been wade In some cuses. There gradually crops out in 


some of these jurisdictional bills additional provisions which 
are not contained in the first bills that were adopted, but I do 
not think this is one of them. I do not think there are any 
objectionable features in this bill at all, 

Mr. KING. The reason I made the Inquiry is this: I was 
told a few days ago that bills which we have passed conferring 
jurisdiction might involve a draft upon the Treasury of the 
United States of between $60,000,000 and $100,000,000, 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not think that is true, except, perhaps, 
in one or two instances there might be some draft on the 
Treasury of the United States; but I do not think that any of 
these bills would involve any considerable draft upon the 
United States Treasury, although as to some it might be pretty 
heavy. However, we ought to be willing to let our own courts 
pass on the question, 

Mr, KING. The Senator knows my position, because T think 
I made the first drive to get these bills through, so that the 
Indians would have a fair chance to have their rights deter- 
mined, I felt that heretofore they were obstructed aud that 
the Indians were not properly treated. All that I was inter- 
ested in was that ample protection be given to the Government, 

Mr. HARRELD. ‘There has been some objection to some of 
these bills on that score, but I do not think it applies to the 
bill which we have before us at this time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRELD. Yes. 

Mr, LENROOT, Does this bill have the effect that some 
others do, that any settlement that may have been made will 
be considered reopened and the amount paid by the Govern- 
ment shall be merely an offset? If so, what has the Senator to 
say about that as a general rule, that the settlements which 
have been made shall be reopened? 

Mr. HARRELD. That is not the policy of the committee as 
to any of these bills, 

Mr. LENROOT. I noticed that one of the bills did have just 
that kind of a provision in it. 

Mr. HARRELD. Unless there is manifest mistake or fraud, 
I wonld not think it would be wise. If any provision of that 
sort is in any of these bills, it got by without my notice, be- 
cause I did not intend to have any such provision contained in 
the bills. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is the Senator certain it is not in this bill? 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not think it is, although I have not 
read the bill for several days; but if there is such a provision 
in the bill, it was not intended to be in it. 

Mr, LENROOT. I quite agree that we have, for instance, 
legislated in violation of some of our Indian treaties, and I think 
the Indians ought to have an opportunity in such cases to go 
into the courts. 

Mr. HARRELD. At least to find out whether their property 
rights have heen endangered. 

Mr. LENROOT, But there are eases where full and complete 
settlement has been made, and under the terms of one of these 
bills that I happened to read we practically set aside the 
settlement and merely direct the amount paid by the United 
States to be used as an offset. 

Mr. HARRELD. The policy of the committee on that point, 
I will say, is that if a treaty obligation was afterwards changed 
by the enactment of a statute, the enactment of the statute is 
a conclusion of the mutter, unless it affected some vested 
property right under a treaty. Then in that case we sought 
to preserve the right to recover for the wrong done to the 
vested property right by the act of Congress; but not for any 
other purpose; and If any bill has passed here with a provision 
as broad as the one the Senator suggests, it ought to have been 
corrected, for it was not the intention that such a provision 
should be contained in the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will look into the matter. 

Mr. HARRELD. It was not the intention of the committee 
to go that far. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brease in the chair), 
Tho question is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the 
committee, 

Tlie amendment was agreed to. 

The’ hill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was coucurred in. 

The bil was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
rend the third time, and passed. 

LOTS IN ROWDOIN, MONT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2208) authorizing repayment of excess 
amounts paid by purchasers of certain lots In the town site 
of Bowdoin, Mont., which was rend, as follows: 

Be it enacted, gte, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the difference 
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between the amounts pald by purchasers of the lots in the town site| section 2, and lots 11 and 12, section 11, township 20 north, range 2 


ef Bowdoin, Mont., and the price fixed as result of reappraisal by 
the Secretary of the Interior of May 11, 1925, in all cases whether 
patents had or had not issued at the time of the reappratsal of the lots: 
Provided, That the purchasers or their legal representatives apply 
for repayment of such amounts within two years from the passage 
of this act. j- 

Src. 2. Upon receipt of the certificate from the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to make payment to such purchasers out of the fund known 
as the reclamation fund, created by the act of Congress approved 
June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388). 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

AMENDMENT OF GENERAL LEASING ACT 


The bill (S. 2339) to amend section 27 of the general leasing 
act approved February 25, 1020 (41 Stat. L. p. 437), was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Public Lunds and Surveys I report back favorably without 
amendment the bill (II. R. 7372) to amend section 27 of the 
general leasing act approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 
437), and I submit a report (No. 567) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be received. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Having reported the House bill I ask that 
it may be submitted for the Senate bill on the calendar, as they 
are in identical terms, and I ask that the House bill may be 
put on its passage, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I happen to know that the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sranrrecp] is engaged in committee 
at the present time. I should like to inquire whether he knows 
about the substitution of the House bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have reported the House bill from the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, of which I am a 
member, and haye done so at the request of the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD]. 

Mr. BRUCE. I see the Senate bill was introduced by the 
Senator from Oregon, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is quite true. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
has stated that he is submitting the report ou the House bill 
on behalf of the Senator from Oregon, 

Mr. BRUCE. Very well, then, I have no objection. I could 
not hear the Senator's statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to considera- 
tion of the House bill reported by the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this is a very important bill, in- 
volving leasing upon the public domain of coal lands and 
various other mineral lands. It seems to me it is so important 
that under the five-minute rule we may not properly con- 
sider it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not familiar with the terms of the 
bill myself. I know it has the approval of the Department of 
the Interior, 

Mr. KING. The Department of the Interior is always glad 
to extend its jurisdiction of the public domain and to increase 
Its power with respect to leasing. I ask that the bill may go 
over for the moment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Presideut, is there any objection to 
the substitution being made of the House bill for the Senate 
bil? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the House 
bill will be substituted for the Senate bill on the calendar. 
Does the Senator from Missouri desire to make any disposi- 
tion of the Senate bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Objection having been made, I presume it 
goes over. 

Mr. WILLIS. I move that the Senate bill may be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio that Senate bill 2339 be indefinitely 
postponed, House bill 7372 having been substituted for*it on 
the ealendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SCHOOL LANDS IN SUN RIVER PROJECT, MONTANA 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 

sider the bill (H. R. 187) making a grant of land for school 
purposes, Fort Shaw division, Sun River project, Montana. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it onocted, etc, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 

authorized and directed to issue patent conveying lots 14 and 15, 


west, containing 30.76 acres, to school district No. 82, Cascade County, 
State of Montana, for school purposes: Provided, That this grant is 
made upon the payment of $1.25 per acre: Provided further, That said 
patent shall be issued upon the express condition that the said school 
district shall use said tract of land for public school purposes: Pro- 
vided further, That whenever said land shall cease to be used by sald 
school district for school purposes or attempted to be sold or con- 
veyed, then, and in that event, title to such land and the whole 
thereof shall revert to the United States; Provided further, That such 
patent shall contain a reservation to the United States of all gas, oll, 
coal, and other mineral deposits as may be found in such land and the 
right to the use of the land for extracting and removing the same. 


The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GRANT OF LAND IN SAN JGAN COUNTY, WASH, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 8646) providing for a grant of land to the 
county of San Juan, in the State of Washington, for recrea- 
tional and public-park purposes, which was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the title and fee to lots 3 and 4 of section 2 
in township 35 north, range 2 west, Willamette meridian, in San Juan 
County, in the State of Washington, being situate within an abandoned 
military reservation on Lopez Island in said county, said lots con- 
taining 63.25 acres, be, and the same are hereby, granted, on the pay- 
ment to the United States of $1.25 per acre subject to the condition 
and reversion hereinafter provided for, to the sald county for recrea- 
tional and public-park purposes: Procided, That If said lands shall not 
be used for the purposes hereinabove mentioned, the same of such part 
thereof not used shall revert to the United States; And provided fur- 
ther, That lot 8 shall be subject to the right of way for county roads 
granted to the county authorities of San Juan County, State of Wash- 
ington, by the act of Congress of February 21, 1925 (43 Stat. p. 957): 
And provided further, That there shall be reserved to the United 
States all gas, oil, coal, or other mineral deposits found at any time 
in the said lands and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the 
same. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXCHANGE OF FOREST LANDS IN NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 6388) providing for the acquirement by 
the United States of privately owned lands in San Miguel, 
Mora, Taos, and Colfax Counties, N. Mex., within the Mora 
grant, and adjoining one or more national forests, by exchang- 
ing therefor lands or timber within the exterior boundaries 
of any national forest situated within the State of New Mexico 
or the State of Arizona, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 1s 
hereby, authorized in his discretion to accept on behalf of the United 
States title to all or any part of privately owned lands, situated 
within the Mora grant, as described in the patent issued by the 
United States, located in the counties of San Miguel, Mora, Taos, and 
Colfax, in the State of New Mexico, and adjoining one or more national 
forests, If in the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture public inter- 
ests will be benefited thereby, and the lands are chiefly valuable for 
national forest purposes, and in exchange therefor to patent not to 
exceed an equal value of national forest land in that State or the 
State of Arizona, or the Secretary of Agriculture may authorize grantor 
to cut and remove an equal value of timber within the national for- 
ests of the State of New Mexico or of the State of Arizona, the value 
in each case to be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
neceptable to the grantor as a fair compensation. Timber given in 
exchange shall be cut and removed under the laws and regulations 
relating to the national forests, and under the direction and super- 
vision and in accordance with the requirements of the Secretary of 
Agriculture: Provided, That the consent and approval of the Governor 
ot Arizona shall have first been secured before any timber Is given 
in exchange in the State of Arizona under this act, 

Sec, 2. Lands offered for exchange hereunder and not covered by 
public land surveys or identified by surveys of the United Staten shall 
be identified by metes and bounds surveys, and that such surveys and 
the plats and field notes thereof may be made by employees of the 
United States Forest Service and approved by the United States Sur- 
yeyor General. 

Sec. 3. Any lands conveyed to the United States under the provi- 
sions of this act shall, upon acceptance of the conveyance thereof, 
become and be a part of the Carson National Forest or of the Santa 
Fe National Forest, as the Secretary of Agriculture may determine. 

Sec. 4. Before any such exchange is effected notice of the contem- 
plated exchange reciting the lands involved shall be published once 
each week for four successive weeks in some newspaper of general 
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circulation in the county or counties in which may be situated the 
lands to be accepted, and in some like newspaper published in any 
county in which may be situated any lands or timber to be giyen in 
such exchange. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF WILLIAM FRIES, DECEASED 


The bill (H. R. 902) for the relief of the estate of William 
Fries, deceased, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to know what 
that bill is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill was reported by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means], who is absent on account 
of illness. 

Mr. BRUCE. I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire to 
have the bill passed over? 

Mr. BRUCE. I ask that that disposition of the bill may be 
made for the time being. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE, EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The bill (S. 1642) to provide for the appointment of an 
additional district judge for the eastern district of Pennsyl- 
vania was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It author- 
izes the President to appoint, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, an additional district Judge for the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvanta, 
who shall reside in such district, 

The bl was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

PROTECTION OF OGDEN, Uran, WATER SUPPLY 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 675) granting certain lands to the city of 
Ogden, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply sys- 
tem of said city. The bill had been reported from the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys with amendments. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like an explana- 
tion of this bill, reserving the right to object. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the people of the city of Ogden, 
as in other cities in the West where their water comes from 
the mountains, are seeking to protect the watershed of their 
water supply. The Government of the United States is attempt- 
ing to aid most of those cities in protecting the watersheds 
and it grants them land upon their paying $1.25 an acre, 
although much of the land is not worth 25 cents an acre. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, it seems to me the ex- 
planation is entirely sufficient and justifies the Senate in pass- 
ing the bill. It has to do with the welfare and health of the 
8 of the city of Ogden and we should certainly give them 
relief. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, in section 1, page 1, at the beginning 
of liue 8, to strike out “ands” and insert lands“; on page 2, 
line 6, after the word “southeast,” to strike ont “quarter " 
and insert “quarter,”; on page 3, line 16, after the word 
“southeast,” to strike out “quarter,” and insert “quarter”; 
on puge 4, line 14, after the word “ north,“ to strike out “ half” 
and insert “ half,“; on page 7, at the beginning of line 9, to 
strike out “ quarter,“ and insert“ quarter“; in same line, after 
the last amendment, to strike out “southwest” and insert 
“southeast”; in the same line, after the last amendment, to 
strike out “quarter” and insert “quarter,”; in line 10, after 
the word “ southwest,” strike out“ quarter,” and insert quar- 
ter,” so as to make the section read: 


That upon the payment of $1.25 per acre there ts hereby. granted 
to the city of Ogden, Utah, and the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to issue patent to sald grantee for certain 
public lands in Utah for the protection of the watershed furnishing 
the water for said city, the lands being described us follows: 

Northwest quarter and southeast quarter section 2; all section 12; 


“northeast quarter and east half southeast quarter section 14; north 


half northwest quarter aud east half sectloa_24; township 8 north, 
range 1 west, Salt Lake meridian. 

East half and east half west half and northwest quarter north- 
west quarter section 10; all section 14; north half northwest quar- 
ter and southwest quarter northwest quarter and lot 5, section 24; 
southeast quarter, east half northeast quarter, southwest quarter 
northeast quarter, southenst quarter northwest quarter, east half south- 
west quarter section 26; township 6 north, range 1 west, Salt Lake 
meridian, 

East half east half section 5; all section 4; southeast quarter, 
southeast quarter southwest quarter, southeast quarter northeast 


quarter section 8; all section 10; east half southwest quarter, north- 
west quarter southeast quarter sectlon 12; north half section 15; 
northwest quarter northeast quarter, east half northeast quarter, north- 
east quarter southeast quarter section 22; north half section 26; south- 
east quarter section 84; township 7 north, range 1 west, Salt Lake 
meridian, 

Northwest quarter and southeast quarter sectlon 22; all section 
26; north half and southwest quarter section 28; east half section 
82; all section 34; northwest quartor and east half section 386; 
township 8 north, range 1 west, Salt Lake meridian. 

All section 6; west half northwest quarter, and northwest quarter 
northeast quarter section 18; township 5 north, range 1 enst, Salt 
Lake meridian, 

Northeast quarter section 8; west half, northwest quarter north- 
enst quarter, west half southeast quarter section 12; east half, south- 
west quarter section 14; southwest quarter section 18; north hal? 
section 24; lots 1, 2, 3, and 4; southeast quarter northwest quarter, 
east half southwest quarter, south half southeast quarter section 30; 
township 7 north, range 1 east, Salt Lake morician. 

All section 2; northwest quarter northwest quarter and southwest 
quarter section 4; township 5 north, range 2 east, Salt Lake meridian. 

Northwest quarter, east half east half, southwest quarter south- 
east quarter, southeast quarter southwest quarter section 12; south 
half northeast quarter, northeast quarter southwest‘ quarter, north: 
half southeast quarter, southeast southeast quarter section 80; east 
half and east half north half, north half southwest quarter, south- 
east quarter southwest quarter section 24; township 6 north, rango 
2 east, Salt Lake meridian. 

North half, northeast quarter southeast quarter, north half south- 
west quartor, southwest quarter southwest quarter section 4; west 
half, northwest quarter northeast quarter section 12; northwest quar- 
ter northeast quarter, south half north balf, southeast quarter, north 
half southwest quarter, southwest quarter southwest quarter section 
14; north half section 20; west half west half, northeast quarter 
northwest quarter, northwest quarter northeast quarter section 22; 
all section 26; north half, northeast quarter southwest quarter, north- 
east quarter southeast quarter section 28; lots 1 and 2, east halt 
northwest quarter, north half northeast quarter, southeast quarter 
northeast quarter and northeast quarter southeast quarter section 30; 
east half and east half northwest quarter section 84; township 7 
north, range 2 east, Salt Lake meridian, 

West half and southenst quarter section 34; township 8 north, 
range 2 east, Salt Lake meridian, 

Lots 2, 8 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, and 12, section 6; south half northwest 
quarter, southeast quarter northeast quarter, east half southwest 
quarter, southeast quarter section 4; north half north half, south» 
went quarter northwest quarter, southeast quarter northeast quarter, 
south half section 8; west half, north half northeast quarter, south 
west quarter northeast quarter, southeast quarter section 10; alt 
section 12; north half northwost quarter, southwest quarter nortr- 
west quarter, northwest quarter southwest quarter, northeast quat 
ter northeast quarter, south half northeast quarter, east half south- 
east quarter section 14; all section 18; west half, west half south- 
east quarter, northeast quarter southeast quarter, northeast quarter 
section 20; west half west half, southeast quarter southwest quarter, 
southeast quarter southeast quarter, north half northeast quarter, 
southeast quarter northeast quarter section 22; north balf north halt, 
southeast quarter northwest quarter, north half southwest quarter, 
southwest quarter southwest quarter, south half southeast quarter 
section 24; northwest quarter northeast quarter, southeast quarter 
northwest quarter, southwest quarter, south half southeast quarter, 
northwest quarter southeast quarter section 28; all section 80; town- 
ship 6 north, range 3 east, Salt Lake meridian. 

Sontheast quarter northwest quarter, southwest quarter northeast 
quarter section 1; north half north half, southwest quarter north- 
west quarter, southeast quarter northeast quarter, southwest quarter, 
northeast qunrter southeast quarter, south half southeast quarter 
section 8; west half, west half east half, northeast quarter northeast 
quarter, southeast quarter southeast quarter section 12; all section 
14; northwest quarter northeast quarter, southeast quarter north- 
east quarter section 18; north half north half, southwest quarter 
northwest quarter, southeast quarter northeast quarter, southwest 
quarter, northeast quarter southeast quarter, south half southeast quar- 
ter section 20; all section 24; all section 26; northeast quarter 
section 28; west half, north half northeast quarter, northeast Quar- 
ter southeast quarter, southeast quarter southeast quarter section 30; 
west half northwest quarter, north half northeast quarter, south- 
east quarter northeast quarter, northeast quarter southenst quarter, 
southwest quarter southeast quarter section 84; township 7 north, 
range 8 east, Salt Lake meridian. 

Northwest quarter northwest quarter, south half northwest quar- 
ter, southwest quarter, north balf northeast quarter, southeast quar- 
er northeast quarter, southeast quarter section 4; all section 6; 
all section 8; north half northwest quarter, southwest quarter north- 
west quarter, southeast quarter northeast quarter, northwest quarter 
southeast quarter, southeast quarter southeast quarter section 10; 
west half east half, northeast quarter northeast quarter section 18; 
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west huült, west half southeast quarter, northeast quarter southeast 
quarter, northeast quarter section 30; north half north half section 
28, township 6 north, range 4 east, Salt Lake meridian. 

Southwest quarter northwest quarter, north half southwest guar- 
ter, southwest quarter southeast quarter section 1; lots 3 and 4 
section 4; lot 1, south half north half, southwest quarter, north- 
west quarter southeast quarter section 5; lots 4 and 5, south half 
northeast quarter, south half southeast quarter, northeast quarter 
southeast quarter section 6; northeast quarter section 7; west half 
southwest quarter, northwest quarter section 8; southwest quarter 
northeast quarter section 10; south balf north half section 11; north- 
east quarter northeast quarter, southwest quarter. northeast quarter, 
south half northwest quarter, sonthwest quarter section 12; north 
balf, south half of south half, northeast quarter southeast quarter 
section 14; all section 18; northwest quarter, west half northeast 
quarter, southeast quarter northeast quarter, east half southwest 
quarter, southeast quarter section 20; north half, north half south- 
west quarter, southwest quarter southwest quarter, southeast quar- 
ter section 22; northwest quarter, west half northeast quarter, north- 
west quarter southwest quarter, west halt southeast quarter section 
24; northwest quarter, north balt northeast quarter, southwest 
quarter northeast quarter, northeast quarter southeast quarter, south- 
west, quarter southeast quarter, north half sorchwest quarter, south- 
west quarter southwest quarter section 26; northeast quarter north- 
west quarter, south half northwest quarter, northeast quarter, south 
half section 28; all section 80; north half, north half southwest 
quarter, southeast quarter southwest quarter, northwest quarter south- 
cast quarter section 84, township 7 north, range 4 east, Salt Lake 
meridian, 


Mr FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator from Utah how 
many acres of land are involved in this bill? 

Mr. KING. I will say to the Senator I have not the slightest 
idea of the aggregate urea, but probably from 1,600 to 1,800 
acres. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bili was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR WESTERN DISTKICT OF NEW YORK 


The bill (S. 1490) to provide for the appointment of an 
additional judge of the District Court of the United States for 
the Western District of New York, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The bill had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amendment on line 3, after 
the words “United States,” to strike out “shall” and insert 
“its hereby authorized to,” so as to read: 


Be tt enacted, eto., That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, an additional fudge of the District Court of the United States 
for the Western District of New York, who shall reside in said dis- 
trict and who shall possess the same powers, perform the same duties, 
and receive the same compensation as the present district judge of 
sald district; und that the official residence of said judges shall not 
be in the same or adjoining counties, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. COPELAND subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask to 
recur to Order of Business No. 509, being Senate bill 1490. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New York? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. COPELAND, I ask to have the bill again read. 

The Chief Clerk again read the bill. 

Mr. KING. That provision in regard to residence is a 
remarkable one. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think that bill should 
go over until my colleague [Mr. WapswortH] is here. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator's colleague introduced it. 

Mr. COPELAND, That may be, but I should like to hear 
what my eolleague has to say about the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. He has been pressing me for the last two 
months to get the bill reported. However, if the Senator from 
New York will take the responsibility of not having the bill 
passed at all 

Mr. COPELAND, I assume the responsibility, Mr. Presi- 
dont, and I should Uke to have the bill go over. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What has been done with it? 

Mr. COPELAND. I move to reconsider the votes whereby 
the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, it seems to me that the senior 
Senator from New York ought to have an opportunity to say 
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something about that. This bill was passed. Now, there is a 
motion to reconsider the action upon it. If I had a bill here 
and I happened to be absent from the Senate Chamber when a 
situation of this kind arose; I do not think the Senate would 
be treating me just right if it reconsidered it in my absence. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The senior Senator from New York can 
be heard, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The junior Senator from New 
York moves to reconsider the votes whereby the bill was or- 
dered to a third reading and passed, so as to leave it on the 
calendar, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am not going to resist 
the request of the Senator from New York to reconsider the 
votes by which the bill was ordered to a third reading and 
passed, but of course I shali feel myself relieved of any obliga- 
tion to take up the bill again. 

Mr. COPELAND. I quite understand the attitude of the 
Senator from Iowa, but the bill will still be on the calendar. 
It wlll bave its position here, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Surely. 

Mr. COPELAND, It undoubtedly will be reached the next 
time the calendar is called, and I absolve the Senator from 
Towa from all responsibility, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well; I shall make no objection. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will not the 
Senator from New York state some reason why in his judg- 
ment the bill ought not to pass? 

Mr. COPELAND. The reason that I will state now is be- 
eause the bill has not been called to my attention. I am not 
aware of the need of western New York for this judgeship, 
and before I pass upon it I want to know the details, since it 
involves my own State. 

Mr, WILLIS. Mr. President, why does not the Senator 
simply enter a motion to reconsider and then it can be taken 
up later on? 

Mr. COPELAND. I understand that the motion to recon- 
sider the bill has already been agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS, Oh, no, Mr. President; that is not correct. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am sure that is not the fact. I certainly 
interposed my objection before any action of that kind was 
taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon 
the motion of the junior Senator from New York to recon- 
sider the votes whereby the bill was ordered to a third reading 
and passed. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, I think it is rather extraordi- 
nary—and I say that with all good feeling toward my friend 
the Senator from Maryland—that any objection should be made 
to a request to reconsider a bill of this character under the 
cirenmstauces, 

We pass these bills here hurriedly. A Senator may step out 
of the Chamber for u moment and three or four bills may be 
passed before he returns; or he may step Inte the cloak room; 
or he may be examining one bill, and we may pass another, 
Then, as soon as his attention is challenged to it, it seems 
to me extraordinary to say that he may not move to recon- 
sider it. The motion onght antomatically to effectuate the re- 
sult and put the bill back in status quo. 

Tt seems to me that unanimous consent onght to be given to 
the Senator from New York to have the bill reconsidered. 

Mr, CUMMINS. The Senator from Utah understands that I 
make no objection. 

Mr. KING. I understand that. 

Mr. BRUCE. But, Mr. President, I understood the Senator 
from Iowa to say that the senior Senator from New York is 
very deeply interested in this bill and has spoken to him abont 
it frequently. Now the bill has been passed; and I think the 
senior Senator from New York is entitled to reap whatever 
benefit is to be reaped from the fact that it has been actually. 
passed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
New York says he knew nothing about the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. But he ought to be apprised. Here is a motion 
to reconsider. It seems to me the motion ought to go over until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I-know the senior Senator from New York 
IMr. Wapsworrn], and I do not believe he would resist this 
motion if the junior Senator from New York, his colleague, 
should sny that he had never been apprised of the bill, that he 
knew nothing about it, that it had never been called to his 
attention, and that it was passed without his knowledge. It 
seems to me this reconsideration onght to be had by unanimous 
consent. No Senator ought to object, 

Mr. BRUCE. We all know the senior Senator from New 
York, who is about as fair-minded and well-balanced a man as 
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there is in this body; and I know perfectly well that if any 
reasonable appeal is made to him about this bill, he will 
acquiesce in it. I think we all agree to that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The senior Senator from New York would 
agree to this course, Mr, President. 

Mr. BRUCH. But when this motion for reconsideration is 
made it certainly does not seem to me that it ought to be acted 
on in his absence, until we have an opportunity to see how he 
feels about it and what he thinks about it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The motion to reconsider does not cause 
the bill any prejudice. It goes on the calendar and takes the 
same position it had before. 

Mr. BRUCE. I know that; but it should not be put back on 
the calendar after it has been passed without the Senator 
having an opportunity to say something about the matter, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Question! 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Bruce] will withdraw his objection. He will 
remember that we are on an unobjected calendar; that the 
slightest objection of any sort causes a bill to go over; and if, 
in the excitement of the moment and the confusion of passing 
bills, the junior Senator from New York did not observe that 
this bill in which he is interested was being passed, surely 
the Senator from Maryland has no objection to his haying it 
reconsidered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, my only excuse 
for interfering here, although I am not a member of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, is that I have had some practice in the 
western district of New York, and I know how very congested 
the Federal court there is. 

I want to say at the beginning that I agree entirely with 
the position taken by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr, 
OveRMAN] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kiya]. I agree 
that the junior Senator from New York [Mr. CorzraND] is 
entitled to stop this bill under the conditions, if he wishes 
to do so, in order to investigate. All I wanted to point out, 
however, was that, if the bill goes back on the calendar after 
reconsideration, it will be a practical impossibility to secure 
its passage at this session in time to have the appointment 
and confirmation of the judge. It means the postponement for 
nearly a year of the relief which that district needs; and 
I want to ask the Senator from New York if he will not adopt 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Ohio to enter his 
motion now for a reconsideration? That would prevent the bill 
from going any further; and I will go further than that 
myself and say that if he will do that I expect to vote in 
favor of his motion to reconsider, provided, on investigation, 
he finds that, in his judgment, this bill ought not to pass. 
Furthermore, if the Senator from New York insists on making 
his inotion now, I will vote In favor of it, I think the junior 
Senator from New York has a right to have this bill held up 
until he can look into it. All that I am doing is appealing to 
him to hold it up in such a fashion that, if he finds it is all 
right, the bill can be passed without delay and go to the 
House. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, why does the Senator say 
we can not pass this bill? ‘There are several bills of this 
kind on the calendar. I am on the Judiciary Committee, and 
I am in favor of this bill. We can pass them. A similar bill, 
I think, is pending in the House of Representatives. We can 
get the bill through in very short order. There is no objection 
to it. We all agree to it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
care what is done about it, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it makes no difference; 
the Senator from New York himself can ask unanimous con- 
sent to take it up any day. There need not be any delay. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then I think he is entitled to 
stop it now. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, my friend from Peunsyl- 
vania need not be concerned. If, after due consideration and 
explanation of this matter, I am convinced that the bill is a 
proper bill, of course I shall be yery glad myself to ask that 
it be brought up, We are bound to have calendar days repeat- 
edly during the next week, I hope, in order that the calendar 
may le cleared; and I do not think this matter will be de- 
layed in any serions way. I do not think there will be such 
a delay as to interfere with the administration of Justice in 
the western district of New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
reconsider. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to, 

Mr. BRUCE subsequently said: Mr. President, I rise to a 
point of order. I should like to ask, for my information, 
whether a motion for reconsideration can be made by any 
Member of this body who did not vote against the bill? 


If that is so, then I do not 
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The VICH PRESIDENT. No ven-and-nay vote of the Sen- 
2% was taken, and therefore the motion to reconsider was 
n order. 


CHANGE IN EASTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT IN ARKANSAS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (II. R. 6730) to detach Fulton County from 
the Jonesboro division of the eastern judicial district of the 
State of Arkansas and attach the same to the Batesville divi- 
sion of the eastern judicial district of said State, which had 
been reported from the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on line 7, after the word “State,” to insert the 
words: “ Provided, That this shall not affect suits now pend- 
ing,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That Fulton County, of the Jonesboro division 
of the eastern district of the State of Arkansas, be, and the same is 
hereby, detached from the Jonesboro division and attached to and made 
a part of the Batesville division of the eastern district of said State: 
Provided, That this shall not affect suits now pending. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

ADDITIONAL DISTRIOT JUDGE, DISTRIOT OF CONNECTIOUT 

The bill (S. 227) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the district of Connecticut was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with amendments, on page 1, line 4, after the word 
* authorized,” to strike out “and directed“; and in line 8, 
after the words “ district judges and,“ to insert who," so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized by and with the advice and consent of tho 
Senate, to appoint an additional judge of the District Court of tho 
United States for the District of Connecticut whose compensation, 
duties, and powers shall be the same as now provided by law for other 
district Judges and who shall reside within the sald district of Con- 
necticut, 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect upon its approval by the President 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question about this bill. There is no objection to the 
bill, is there? There is a unanimous report of the committee? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is a unanimous report of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, after a very careful examination of 
the situation. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, may I ask the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee a question? I see a number of bills 
pending here recommending additional judges in various dis- 
tricts. I have pending a bill of a similar character, on which 
I have attempted to be heard by the committee. So far I have 
not been able to haye that done. May I ask the chairman 
when he purposes to investigate the other bills that are pend- 
ing, and if Senators will be heard when they are investigated? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The situation is this: A subcommittee com- 
posed of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsu], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], and myself have inquired 
very carefully into all these bills. We have a dozen or more 
of them pending before the committee, and after some Inquiry 
the members of the subcommittee felt that there must be an 
additional showing in order to report fayorably the bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from New Mexico. It has so happened 
that the Senator from Montana and the Senator from West 
Virginia lave been engaged upon the subcommittee that is 
looking into a very important subject, and we have not had a 
chance to reach a conclusion; but, as I said to the Senator 
from New Mexico, we intend to ask him to appear before that 
subcommittee just as soon as I can command the attendance of 
the other two members of the subcommittee, 

Mr. BRATION. Very well. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
New Mexico will not object to the passage of this bill. The 
Federal courts in Connecticut are greatly crowded, We have 
only one district at the present time. 

Mr. BRATTON. I assure the Senator from Connecticut that 
I am not going to object. I am interested in the bill relating 
to my State, and I merely wished to inquire when these other 
matters will receive attention. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The present Federal district judge has 
broken down in health more than once beeause of the tre- 
inendous pressure of the docket, and I hope the Senator will 
not object. 
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Mr. BRATTON. The point I am making is that some bills 
seen) to go through and get on the calendar, whereas we can 
not be heard before the committee on other bills; and I am 
at a loss to understand how some travel by so much faster 
schedule than others. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We have been doing the very best we 
could. We ean not put in more than 24 hours a day, and as 
far as I am concerned I haye been putting in nearly that many 
hours every day upon the Judiciary Committee. There are a 
great many bills pending before that committee, and the mem- 
bers of the committee are busily engaged elsewhere. I have 
been doing the best I could to reach a conclusion with regard to 
the Senator's bill. 

Mr. BRATTON. I do not propose to object to the bill relat- 
ing to Connecticut. I rose merely to ask for information. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate 
as In Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be proposed, the bill will 
be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF IOWA 


The bill (S. 475) to authorize the President of the United 
States to appoint an additional judge of the District Court of 
the United States for the Southern District of the State of 
Iowa, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with amendments, on page 1, line 4, after the word “ Sen- 
ate,” to strike out “shall” and insert “is hereby anthorized 
to”; and in line 10, after the word “ district,” to strike out 
down to the end of line 8, on page 2, and to insert: 


Bgc, 2. When a vacancy shall occur in the office of the existing dis- 
trict jndge for sald district such vacancy shall not be filled unless 
authorized by the Congress, 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, ia bereby authorized to 
uppoint an additional judge of the District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of Iowa, who shal! reside in sald district 
and shall possess the same qualifications and have the same powers 
and jurisdiction and receive the same compensation and allowances as 
the present Judge of said district. 

Sec, 2, When a vacancy shall occur fm the office of the existing 
district judge for said district, such vacancy shall not be filled unless 
authorized by the Congress, 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect upon its approval by the President. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Iowa whether there is some judge there now who is in- 
capacitated and whether this bill is to relieve the situation? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The district judge for the southern district 
of Iowa has been Ill for a year or more and has not been able to 
try any important cases in that time. He is still ill, and the 
people who have business in the court have been very much 
inconvenienced. The purpose of this bill is simply to supply 
a judge who can sit in the trial of cases. 

It is hoped that the present judge will recover. I very sin- 
cerely hope so. He is one of the best judges to be found in 
the United States. I have provided, therefore, that when there 
is a yacancy in the office of the existing judgeship it shall not 
be filled without the further action of Congress. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE FOR PENNSYLVANIA 

The bill (S. 1645) to provide for the appointment of an adi- 
tional district judge for the middle district of Pennsylvania 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that that be indefinitely 
postponed, as it was reported adversely. 

The motion was agreed to. 

RALTIMORE BRANCH, FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF RICHMOND 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 66) authorizing the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond to contract for and erect in the city 
of Baltimore, Md., a building for its Baltimore branch, was 
announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. House Joint Resolution 191, on 
e calendar, seems to be identical with Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 68. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask that the House joizt resolution be 
substituted for this joint resolution, 
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Mr. BRUCE. I have a memorandum from my colleague 
[Mr. WELLER] as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 66, providing for the erection of a building 
for the Federal Reserve Bank of Baltimore, ia No. 514 on the Senate 
Calendar, 


That is the measure he wants to liave passed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The point is that the House has passed a 
joint resolution identical with it, and If we substitute the 
House joint resolution for the Senate joint resolution and 
pass it the whole thing will be finished. - 

Mr. BRUCE. Very well; let that course be taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to proceeding 
to the consideration of House Joint Resolution 1917 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, otc, That the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond be, and 
it is hereby, authorized to contract for and erect in the city of Raltl- 
more a building for its Baltimore branch, provided the total amount 
expended in the erection of sald bullding shall not exceed the sum 
of $1,025,000: Provided, however, That the character and type of 
building to be erected, the amount actually to be expended In the 
construction of said building, and the amount actually to be exponded 
for the vaults, permanent equipment, furnishings, and fixtures for sald 
building shall be subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. It is my understanding that tae 
House joint resolution contains the language recommended as 
an amendment by the Senate committee. I should like to be 
certain that such is the fact. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The language in the House joint 
resolution is Identical with the language of the Senate joint 
resolution as proposed to be amended by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate Joint Resolution 66 will 
be indefinitely postponed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2606) to prohibit offering for sale as Federal 
farm-loan bonds any securities not issued under the terms of 
the farm loan act, to limit the use of the words “ Federal,” 
“United States,” or “reserve,” or a combination of such 
words, to prohibit false advertising, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is quite an important 
bill, and I suggest that it go over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

SCREEN-WAGON CONTRACTS, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

The bill (S. 1930) to authorize the Postmaster General to 
readjust the terms of certain screen-wagon contracts, and for 
other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads with amendments, on page 1, line 4, 
after the word “malls,” to strike out the words “in the State 
of Florida”; on line 7, to strike out the words “in population 
in such State“ and to insert the words “in cost for such 
service”; on line 11, after the word “incident,” to strike out 
the words “to such“ und to insert the words “to the“; on 
line 12, after the worde“ business,” to strike ont the words 
“and increase in population,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ètc., That if the Postmaster General finds that any 
formal written contract now in force for transporting the mailn in 
regulation screen vehicles was entered into before the present unusual 
expansion of business and increase in cost for such service, and that 
the contract price agreed to be paid for the service to be rendered 
thereunder is now inequitable and unjust bernuse of the increased 
cost nnd expense occasioned the contractor in handling the unusual) 
volume of mall Incident to the expansion of business, the Postmaster 
General is authorized, In his discretion, with the consent of the con- 
tractor and his bondsmen, to cancel such contract or make such rend- 
Justments in its terms as he deems necessary to allow for such 
increased cost and expense to the contractor. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed, 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 454) to prevent the sale of cotton and grain in 
future markets was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that is quite an impor- 
tant bill and should go over. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over under objection. 
FOREST RESERVES IN NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA 


The bill (S. 565) limiting the creation or extension of forest 
reserves In New Mexico and Arizona was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it cnacted, eto., That hereafter no forest reservation shall be 
created, nor shall any additions be made to one heretofore ereatod 
within the limits of the States of New Mexico and Arizona except by 
act of Congress. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

A BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2584) to promote the development, protection, 
and utilization of grazing facilities on public lands, to stabi- 
lize the range stock-raising Industry, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

WILLIAM J, MURPHY 


The bill (S. 3015) for the relief of William J. Murphy was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Be tt enacted, otc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of William J. Murphy, 
late postmaster at Cleveland, Ohio, in the sum of $3,209,833 due the 
United States on account of the logs of postal funds resulting from 
larceny and embezzlement, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third readlug, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MRS. M. M'COLLOM, MARGARET d. JACKSON, AND DOROTHY M, MURPHY 


The bill (S. 3049) for the relief of Mrs. M. McCollom, Mar- 
garet G. Jackson, and Dorothy M. Murphy was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with amendments, on page i, Une 6, to strike out “ $4,218.75" 
and insert “ $1,000"; on Hine 7, to strike ont “ $4,523” and to 
insert “$1,500"; on line 8, to strike ont “ $4,606.30" and to 
insert “ $1,500 in full settlement of all claims,” so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be tt enacted, etc, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. M. McCollom the sum 
of $1,000, to Margaret G. Jackson the sum of $1,500, to Dorothy M. 
Murphy the sum of $1,500 in full settlement of all claims for financial 
damages sustained by them and great pain and suffering they were 
forced to undergo as a result of the explosion of the United Statcs 
dirigible balloon O- at a point near Camp Holabird, Md., on the Ist 
day of July, 1019. 


The amendments were agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


WORKS OF ARTS AND ARTISTS OF THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to Order of Business 488, Senate Resolution 172, 
authorizing the Committee on the Library of the Senate to have 
prepared a manuscript on the works of art and the artists of 
the United States Capitol, which was passed over on my objec- 
tion. I find the explanation so reasonable that I should like 
to withdraw my objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator? 

There being no objection, the resolution was read, considered, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

KResotced, That the Committee on the Library of the Senate be, and 
Is hereby, authorized and directed to have prepared a manuscript on 
the works óf urt and the artists of the United States Capitol, at a 
cost not to exceed $2,500, to be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate; ond that such manuscript when prepared shall be printed, 
with Inustrations, as a Senate document. 


ALBERTA SISLER SAULS 
The bill (S. 577) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Alberta 


Sisler Sauls, was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees“ Compensation 
Commission shall be, nnd it is hereby, authorized und directed to 
extend to Alberta Sisler Sauls, a former Red Cross nurse, serving at 
Government Munitions Explosive Plant C, Nitro, W. Va., the provisions 
of an act entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of 
the United States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,“ approved Septembey 7, 1916, com- 
pensation bereunder to commence from and after the passage of this act, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2348) for the rellef of Nick Muasonich was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 
under objection, 

ALASKA ANTHRACITE RAILROAD CO. 


The bill (H. R. 6578) to extend the time for the completion 
of the Alaska Anthracite Rallroad Co., and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the bill be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the time for the compliance of the Alaska 
Anthracite Railroad Co. of its successors in interest or assizus with 
the provisions of sections 4 and 5 of chapter 295 of the laws of the 
United States, entitled “An act extending the homestead laws and 
providing for the right of way for rallroads in the District of Alaska, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 14, 1898, by locating and com- 
pleting its railroad in Alaska is hereby extended 

First. Said company, its successors and assigns, shall have two 
years from date of the passage of this act wherein to file final and 
permanent map of its Canyon Creek branch, and three yeors from 
date of the passage of this act wherein to complete the coustruction 
of its main line of railroad and branches. 

Second. Sald company, its successors and assigns, shall be exempt 
from license tax during the period of construction of the railroad and 
for one year thereafter, provided that this exemption shall exist 
and operate only during the continuance of the construction of said 
road in good faith, and in the event of unnecessary delay and failure 
in the construction and completion of said road, the exemption from 
taxation herein provided shall cease, and said tax shall be collect- 
ible as to so much of sald road na shall have been completed: Provided, 
That nothing hereln contalned shall be held or construed to affect any 
now vested rights of other parties: And provided further, That the 
Congress reserves the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was reported to 
the Senate without amendment, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WILLIS, I suggest that the report in connection with 
the bill Just passed, which is a very scholarly one, prepared by 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Binonmast], be printed in 
the Record at this point for information, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR COMPLETION OF ALASKA ANTHRACITE NAIL- 
ROAD CO. 

Mr, Brxenam, from the Committee on Territories and lusuer Pos- 
sessions, submitted the following report to accompany H. R, 6573: 

The Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions, to whom waa 
referred the bill (H. R. 0573) to extend the time for the completion of 
the Alaska Anthracite Railroad Co, and for other purposes, having 
considered the sume, recommends its passage without amendment. 

It is believed by the committee that the bill Is a steh forward in the 
undertaking of providing transportation facilities in Alaska, a task 
which is deserving of commendation and encouragement. In its study 
of the bill the committee took under consideration a favorable report 
made thereon by the Secretary of the Interior, to whom the bill was 
referred for an opinion, who set forth his views In a communicatiou 
addressed to the chalrman of this committee under date of March 10, 


1926, as follows: DEPARTSIENT OP THE INTERIOR, 


Hon. Fair B. Witti, Washington, March 10, 1926, 


Chairman Committee on Territories and 
Insular Possessions, United States Senate. 
My Drar Senaton Witts: I have your letter of March 4, 1926, 
submitting copy of II. R. 6573 and requesting “a statement coacerning 
this at as early u date as possible,” 
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Under date of January 7, 1926, I reported on this bill to Hon. 
Cartes F. Curry, chairman Committee on the Territories, House of 
Representatives, as follows: 

“This bill provides that the Alaska Anthracite Railroad Co., or its 
successors in Interest or assigns, shall be allowed certain additional 
time within which to file maps of final and definite location of certain 
branch lines of- road, and three years from the date of passage of the 
act within which to complete the construction of its maln line of road 
and branches; also, that the company, its successors and assigns, shall 
be exempt from license tax during the period of construction of the 
railroad and for one year thereafter, provided that this exemption shali 
exist and operate only during the continuance of the construction of 
said road in good faith, and in the event of unnecessary delay and 
failure in the construction and completion of said road, the exemption 
from taxation herein provided shall cease, and said tax shall be col- 
lectible as to so much of said road as shall have been completed. 

“As shown by the records of this department, briefly stated, the 
company's case is as follows: 

“The company was incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Washington to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad having one 
terminus at the Bering River Coal Fields of Alaska and other termin! 
on Controller Bay and upon the Bering River. It filed copy of its 
articles of incorporation and proofs of organization, which were ac- 
cepted, and it thereby became a beneficlary under section 2 of the act 
of Congress approved May 14, 1898 (30 Stat. 409). Pursuant to the 
provisions of section 4 of said act, it filed a map of preliminary loca- 
tion of its line of road from Controller Bay to Carbon Mountain; also 
a branch line from mile 7, on the main line, to Aetna, on the Bering 
River. This map was accepted by the General Land Office, the depart- 
ment concurring in such action, by letter addressed to the district land 
officers at Juneau, August 29, 1918. Subsequently, the company filed 
proof of construction of its said main line and branch lines and a map 
showing them as actually constructed, which, upon recommendation of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, was approved by the 
First Assistant Secretary of the Intorior, August 5, 1921. Later the 
company filel a map of preliminary location of a branch line up 
Canyon Creek, which was accepted by letter dated March 17, 1923, and 
a map of definite location of the so-called Cunningham branch lne up 
Stillwater Creek and Trout Creek, which was approved by the depart- 
ment May 11, 1928. By the filing of the map of preliminary location 
of the branch Une up Canyon Creek the right of way as determined 
by the location shown thereon was held for one year from the date of 
its acceptance, March 17, 1923; but inasmuch as a map of definite lo- 
cation of this section was not filed within the year following, rights 
thereunder have lapsed. The company could, however, fle a map of 
definite location of this section and It would be considered on its merits. 

There is no apparent objection to the proposed legislation, par- 
tienlarly since it is in line with that heretofore enacted in similar 
eases, Accordingly I recommend favorable action on the bill. Na- 
tlonal-forest lands are involved, so it may be the Department of Agri- 
culture ls interested in this matter, 

I note your request to have representatives from this department 
present when your committee considers this bill on January 8, and will 
endeavor to comply therewith.” 

There is nothing I can add to this report except to say that any- 
thing that promises to promote transportation facilities in Alaska is 
deserving of commendation and encouragement. 

Very truly yours, 
Huserar WORK, 


VISITS OF TRIBAL DELEGATES TO WASHINGTON 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res, G0) authorizing expenditures 
from the Fort Peck 4 per cent fund for visits of tribal delegates 
to Washington was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs with amendments, on page 1, Une 8, to strike 
out the word “appropriated” and to insert the words “au- 
thorized to be expended”; on page 2, line 5, after the word 
“ reservation,” to insert the words “ when authorized or ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior,” so as to make the 
joint resolution read: 


Resolved, cto., That the sum of $5,000 is hereby authorized to be 
expended out of the Fort Peck 4 per cent fund, created under the act 
of May 80, 1908 (35 Stat. L. p. 558), and held in trust by the United 
States, such sum to be avallable until expended, to enable the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to pay the necessary expenses incurred in con- 
nection with visits to Washington, D. C., by delegutions of the Agsini- 
bolne and Sioux Indians of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, when 
authorized or approved by the Secretary of the Interior, for the purpose 
of conferring with attorneys, presenting clainis, appearing before commit- 
tees of Congress, and attending to other tribal mutters of such Indians. 


The amendnients were agreed to. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 
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The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. The committee report is a 


The amendment was agreed to. 
SACAJAWEA, OR BIRD WOMAN 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) authorizing the erection 
of a monument to the memory of Sacajawea, or Bird Woman, 
was announced as next in order, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Let that go over. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I will state to the Senator that I was 
not present in the committee when the joint resolution was 
ordered to be reported out, and since that*action has been 
taken I have had brought to my attention certain evidence 
to the effect that this Indian woman was not burled at the 
place designated. I desire to have time to look into that 
matter before the joint resolution is passed. 

Mr, KENDRICK. May I suggest to the Senator that when 
this joint resolution first came before our Committee on Indian 
Affairs the Assistant Commissioner of the Indian Office was 
asked whether it would be possible, through his official force, 
to determine definitely and without doubt the location of the 
burial place of Sacajawea. He answered that according to his 
opinion it would be possible. As a result of our request he 
ordered an investigation, the record of which indicated with- 
out doubt that the place near Fort Washakie was the grave 
of Sacajawea, 

Mr. LA FOLLETT, I will say to the Senator that I dis- 
like to object to the present consideration of the measure, 
but I have not had time to look through the material which 
has been brought to my attention, and I desire to do so before 
the joint resolution Is passed. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Of course the joint resolution will have 
to go over if the Senator objects, but for the information of 
the Senate I wish to explain that a few months ago, while 
at Fort Washakle, which is the agency of the Shoshone 
Indians, the tribe of which Sacajawea was a member, I visited 
the grave of this Indian woman. I afterwards called on 
Father Roberts, a missionary who had officiated not only at 
Sacajawea's burial but at the burial of nearly every Indian 
in a large cemetery. He has been stationed at Fort Washakie, 
as I recall, for 45 years, and he assured me that from his 
viewpoint there is no doubt bnt that the Sacajawea buried 
at this place was the famous Bird Woman. To corroborate 
his statement he took occasion to show me the record of the 
burials at which he had officiated, including this particular 
one, 

I afterwards met two of the grandsons of Sacajawea, and 
after talking with them I had no doubt as to cither the 
identity of this woman or the location of her grave. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTR. I shall be glad to confer with the 
Senator about it, but I insist that the joint resolution shall 
go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The joint resolution will be passed 
over, 


n 
amendment to strike out the preamble, 1 


DAMAGES TO LIGHTER “ LINWOOD ” 


The bill (8. 511) for the relief of all owners of cargo laden 
aboard the lighter Linwood at the time of her collision with 
the U. S. S. Absecom was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with amendments, on page 1, line 8, to strike out “Absecom” 
and to insert “Absecon”; on page 2, line 6, to strike out the 
words “including interest,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the claims of all owners of various ship- 
ments of merchandise which were laden on board of the Hghter Lin- 
wood, at the time hereinafter mentioned, against the United States of 
America, for damages alleged to have been caused by colliston between 
the said veusel and the United States steamship Absccon on or about 
the 23d day of November, 1018, at or near the end of Pier 2, Bush 
Terminal Docks, Brooklyn, N. X., may be sued for by the said owners 
of cargo in the District Court of the United States for the Southern 
District of New York, sitting as a court of admiralty and acting under 
the rules governing such court; and said court shall have jurisdiction 
to hear and determine such sults and to enter Judgments or decrees for 
the amounts of such damages and costs, If any, as all be found to 
be due against the United States in favor of the owners of snid cargo, 
or against the owners of sald cargo in favor of the United States, 
upon the same principles and measures of Hubility as in like cases 
in admiralty between private partica, and with the same rights of 
appeal: Provided, That sneh notices of the suits shall be given to the 
Attorney General of the United States as may be provided by orders 
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of the sald court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General 
to cause the United States attorney in such district to appear and de- 
fend for the United States: Provided further, That said suits shall 
be brought and commenced within four months of the date of the pas- 
sage of thia act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would like to ask the junior Senator 
from New York u question. Attached to Order of Business No, 
530, Senate bill 2898, there is a report from the Shipping Board, 
and this report, on page 8, contains a resolution of the Ship- 
ping Board of May 20, 1924. I would like to ask the junior 
Benator from New York whether be has read the resolution of 
the Shipping Board, and what he thinks of it. 

Mr, COPELAND. May I ask the Senator from Missouri what 
calendar number he has in mind? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Order of Business No. 530. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is my colleague's bill, 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I am quite aware of that. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not familiar with the details of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The resolution of the Shipping Board per- 
tains to the general subject matter of these bills, the idea be- 
ing that the right to sue the United States should be given by 
an amendment to the general law rather than by the passage 
of these special bills, 

Mr. COPELAND. I am in full sympathy with the resolu- 
tion of the Shipping Board. I think that legisiation ought to 
be enacted so we will have a general rule under which these 
matters may be considered, but we have no such law now, and 
the only way that the bills, Orders of Business Nos. 628 and 
529, which are my bills, and Order of Business No, 530, which 
is the bill of my colleague, may be considered under present 
eonditions is by this special legislation which permits the 
parties to go before the Court of Claims and make such repre- 
sentations as they please. I agree fully with the Shipping 
Board that that is the way it should be done in the future. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator from Missouri that 
a subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, and I am 
a member of the subcommittee, has been appointed for the pur- 
pose of considering the subject, and I hope before the Senate 
adjourns that we will be able to report a general bill in con- 
sonance with the views which are entertained by the Senator 
from Missouri. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of all owners of cargo laden aboard the lighter Linwood at the 
time of her collission with the U. 8. S. Absecon.” 


STEAMSHIP “ BOXLEY ” 


The bill (S. 537) for the relief of owners of cargo aboard 
the steamship Borley was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the claim of W. R. Grace & Co., owner 
of various shipments of merchandise which were laden on board 
of the steamship Borlcy, at the time hereinafter mentioned, against 
the United States of America for damages alleged to have been caused 
by the unseaworthiners and negligence of the said steamship Bowley 
on her voyage from Iquique, Chile, to New Orleans, La., between the 
dates of January 5, 1920, and February 14, 1920, may be sued for 
by the said owners of cargo in the district court of the United States 
for the southcrn district of New York sitting as a court of admiralty, 
and acting under the rules governing such court, and said court shall 
have jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit and to enter a 
judgment or decree for the amount of such damages and costs, if any, 
as shall be found to be due against the United States in favor of the 
owners of sali cargo, or against the owners of said cargo in favor 
of the United States, upon the same principles and measures of lin- 
bility us in Uke cases In admiralty between private parties, and with 
the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit 
shall be given to the Attorney Gencral of the United States as may be 
provided by order of the sald court, and it shall be the duty of the 
Attorney General to cause the United States attorney in such district 
to appear and defend for the United States: Provided further, That 
said sult shall be brought and commenced within four months of the 
date of the passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

STEAMSHIP “ OCONEE” 

The bill (S. 2898) for the relief of all owners of cargo laden 
aboard the steamship Oconee was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole aud was read, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the claims of all owners of varlous ship- 
ments of merchandise which were laden on board of the steamship 
Oconce, formerly known as steamship Maia, at the time hereinafter 
mentioned against the United States of America for damages alleged 
to have been caured by collision between the sald vessel and the 
steamship Constantia, later known as steamship Mazrimo Gomez, on the 
16th day of July, 1918, off Sewells Point, in Hampton Roads, Va., 
may be sued for by the said owners of cargo in the District Court of 
the United States for the Southern District of New York, sitting as a 
court of admiralty and acting under the rules governing such court, 
and said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine said sults 
and to enter judgments or decrees for the amounts of such damages 
and costs, if any, as shall be found to be due against the United States 
in favor of said owners of cargo, or agninst sald owners of cargo in 
favor of the United States, upon the same principles and measures of 
lability as in like cases in admiralty between private parties and with 
the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notices of saif suits 
shall be given to the Attorney General of the United States ns mny 
be provided by order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of 
the Attorney General to cause the United States attorney in such 
district to appear and defend for the United States: Prorided further, 
That said suits shall be brought and commenced within four months 
of the date of the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

FREDERICK 8. EASTER 

The bill (H. R. 8481) for the relief of Frederick S. Easter, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, èto, That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Frederick 8. Easter, late of One hundred and forty-fifth Company, 
Third Replacement Battalion, United States Marine Corps, World 
War, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the marine service of the United States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BALE OF KOSHER MEAT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (H. R. 7255) to regulate the sale of kosher ment 
in the District of Columbia was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That after the enactment of this act it shall be 
unlawful for any person— 

(a) To sell or offer for sale within the District of Columbia as 
kosher, any meat which Is not kosher; 

(b) To label or brand as kosher any meat, or the package contain- 
ing any meat, sold or offered for sale or prepared witbin the District 
of Columbia, which is not kosher; or 

(€) To sell or offer for sale within the District of Columbia in the 
same place of business both kosher and nonkosher meat, (1) without 
displaying conspicuously in sald place of business a sign in block 
letters at least 4 Inches in helght containing the words “ kosher and 
nonkosher meat sold here,“ and (2) without displaying over such, 
kosher meat the words “kosher meat,” and over such nonkosher meat 
the words “nonkosher meat,” in block letters at least 4 inches in 
height, 

Sec. 2. As ased in this act— 

(a) The term “meat” Includes raw meat and meat prepared for 
human consumption, whether alone or in combination with other 
products; 

(b) The term “person” means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association, 

Sec. 8, Any perron who violates any provision of this act shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not more than 
$1,000, or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment; but no person shall be convicted of any 
such violation In respect of any meat which was not kosher at the 
time he acquired such meat, if he acquired it in good faith as kosher 
from a person duly authorized in accordance with the orthodox 
Hebrew ritual to prepare kosher, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and pussed, 


LEEOH LAKE RESERVATION ROAD, CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA 


The bill (S. 2712) authorizing an appropriation from the 
tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians, of Minnesota, for the 
construction of a road on the Leech Lake Reservation was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there Is hereby authorized an appropriation 
of $6,000 from the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minne- 
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sota on deposit In the United States Treasury under the act of Janu- 
ary 14, 1889 (25 Stat. L. p. 042), for the construction of a road on 
the Leech Lake Reservation from the Chippewa Sanatorium at Onigum 
to connect with State Highway No. 34, under rules and regulations 


prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That Indian 
labor shall be employed as far as practicable. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
timo, and passed. 

CANCELLATION OF CERTAIN PATENTS TO INDIANS 


The bill (S. 2714) to authorize the cancellation, under cer- 
tain conditions, of patents in fee simple to Indians for allot- 
ments held in trust by the United States was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been reported from 
the Committee on Indian Affairs with an amendment, on page 
1, line 9, after the word “without,” to insert the words “the 
consent or,“ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of the Interlor Is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion, to cancel any patent in fee simple issued 
to an Indian allottee or to his heirs before the end of the period of 
trust described in the original or trust patent issued to such allottee, 
or before the expiration of any extension of such period of trust by 
the President, where such patent in fee simple was issued without the 
consent or an application therefor by the allottee or by his heirs: 
Provided, That the patentee has not mortgaged or sold any part of the 
land described In such patent: Provided also, That upon cancellation 
of such patent in fee simple the land shall have the same status as 
though such fee patent had never been issued. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ROYALTIES ON LEASED INDIAN LANDS 


The bill (S. 2716) to provide for the collection of fees from 
royalties on production of minerals from leased Indian lands 
was Announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the chairman of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs [Mr. HAAEL I is not here. I would like to 
ask any member of the committee present whether he is 
familiar with the bill. It seems important, because it involves 
the leasing of mineral lands from Indian reservations. I want 
to be sure the Indians’ rights are fully protected in the leases. 
I am not a member of the committee, and am not familiar with 
the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, as I recall, it is merely to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to deduct from royal- 
ties a reasonable fee, not to exceed 3 per cent, with which to 
pay the costs of administering the leasing of lands and the 
collecting of the royalties. It is designed to make that par- 
ticular branch of the bureau self-sustaining so far as expenses 
are concerned, : 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether he knows, with reference to Oklahoma and allotted 
lands, that a fee ls now collected? 

Mr. BRATTON, I am not informed as to that. The bill 
seems to be confined to restricted Indian lands. I take it that 
it does not apply to the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma. It 
is Simply to make that part of the bureau self-sustaining. 

Mr, LENROOT. I think the bill ought to go over. I do not 
believe that the fee should at least exceed the estimated ex- 
pense of administering the lands, 

Mr, BRATTON. The Senator will note from the language 
that it is to collect a reasonable fee not to exceed 8 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true, but it could be 3 per cent, and 
an oil royaity might amount to a great deal of money even at 
3 per cent, 

Mr. BRATTON. It leaves it in the discretion of the depart- 
ment to determine what is a reasonable fee, 

Mr. LENROOT. I would rather that the bill should go over 
until the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs is here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be passed over, 

TIMBER ON KLAMATH INDIAN RESERVATION, OREO. 

The bill (S. 2717) to reserve the merchantable timber on all 
tribal lands within the Klamath Indian Reservation in Oregon, 
hereafter allotted, and for other purposes, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it énacted, elo., That tho merchantable timber on all tribal 
lands within the Klamath Indian Reservation In Oregon hereafter 
allotted under existing laws be, awl the same is hereby, reserved for 
the benefit of tho members of the Klamath Tribe and other Indians 


having rights on that reservation: Provided, That the trust patents 
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issued for such allotments shall contain a clause reserving to the 
United States the right to cut and market such merchantable timber, 
the proceeds to be disposed of in accordance with existing statutes 
and regulations; Provided further, That, when the merchantable tim- 
ber has been removed from the lands so allotted, the title to such 
timber as remains shall thereupon pass to the respective allottees, 
their heirs, or assigns. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PORT MADISON INDIAN RESERVATION, WASI. 


The bill (S. 2967) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell certain lands within the Port Madison Indian Reserva- 
tion in the State of Washington, heretofore set apart for school 
or udministrative purposes, was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, In his discretion, to sell, under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe, any part of the land heretofore set 
apart on the Port Madison Indian Reservation In the State of Wash- 
ington for school or administrative purposea which may no longer be 
needed for such uses: Provided, That said land may be sold only after 
the consent thereto has been obtalned from the allied Indian tribes 
having rights on the Port Madison Indian Reservation under the pro- 
visions of the treaty of January 22, 1855 (12 Stat. L. p. 927); and 
the proceeds of said sale shall be deposited in the Treasury to the 
credit of said allied tribes: Provided further, That thore is heraby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of $2,000, out of any money In 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to cover all necessary ex- 
penses of surveying and subdividing the tract into biocks, lots, streets, 
and alleys preparatory to offcring the lots for sale; said appropriation 
to be reimbursed from the proeceds of the sale of said lots. 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, we passed a gencral bill a 
little while ago authorizing the leasing of lands reserved for 
school and agency purposes, and this Is a specific bill along 
the same line. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. 
not to the leasing of the lands. 

Mr. HARRELD, The Senator is right about that, 

Mr. LENROOT. These are Indlan lands? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; some that are not needed. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why should we pay for these expenses out 
of the Federal Treasury? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, The Senator will note from the 
language of the bill that it is a reimbursable expenditure, 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I see now that it is. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

QUINATELT RESERVATION WATER SUPPLY 


The bill (H. R. 96) authorizing an appropriation of not more 
than $3,000 from the tribal funds of the Indians of the 
Quinaielt Reservation, Wash., for the construction of a system 
of water supply at Taholah on said reservation was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as foliows: 


Be it enacted, èto., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of not more than $3,000 from the tribal funda of the Indinus 
of the Quinaielt Reservation, Wash., for the construction of a system 
of water supply at Taholah, on sald reservation, under auch rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior: Pro- 
vided, That Indian labor shall be employed as far us practicable. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to ask the chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs why there are so many of 
these private bills carrying appropriations for Indians anil 
Indian tribes when we have just passed an appropriation bilt 
which was presumed to deal—and I thought did deal—in 
a very generous way with the Indlans, and which met their 
needs. 

Mr. LIENROOT. There was no authority in the general ap- 
propriation bill to do this work. 

Mr, KING. Then there is no existing law? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; there is not. 

Mr. KING. And the appropriation bill did not deal with it? 

Mr. HARRELD. They asked for $25,000 when the bill 
was originally introduced, but the Secretary of the Interior 
reports that a full supply of water adeqnate for their uses 
ean be furnished for 83.000. 

Mr. JONDS of Washington. This is merely an authorization 
and not an appropriation. 

Mr. KING. But it will mean ultimately an expenditure. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, aud passed. 


But this relates to the sale and 


BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2657) to amend section 217, as amended, of the 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal 
laws of the United States,” approved March 4, 1909, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think this is quite an im- 
portant measure and I ask that It may go over. 

The VICE PRBSIDENT. The bill goes over under objection. 


STANDARDIZATION OF SCREW THEEADS 


The bill (II. R. 264) to amend an act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to standardize screw threads was 
considered as In Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enocted, cte., That an act entitled “An act to provide for tho 
appointment of a commission to standardize screw threads,” approved 
July 18, 1918, as amended by an act approved March 8, 1919, and 
extended by public resolutiona approved March 28, 1920, and March 
21, 1922, be, and the same is hereby, amended so that it will read: 

“That a commission is hereby created, to be known as the com- 
mission for the standardization of screw threads, hereinafter referred 
to as the commission, which shall be composed of nine commissioners, 
one of whom sball be the Director of the Bureau of Standards, who 
shall be chairman of the commission; two representatives of the Army, 
to be appointed by the Secretary of War; two representatives of the 
Navy, to be appointed by the Secretary of the Navy; and four to be 
appointed by the Secretary of Commerce, two of whom shall be chosen 
from nominations made by the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and two from nominations made by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 

“See. 2, That it shall be the duty of said commission to ascertain 
and establish stumdards for screw threads, which shall be submitted 
to the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary 
of Commerce for their acceptance und approval. Such standards, when 
thus accepted and approved, shall be adopted and used in the several 
manufacturing plante under the contro! of the War and Navy De- 
partments, aud, so far as practicable, in all specifications for screw 
threads in proposals for manufactured articles, parts, or materials to 
be used under the direction of these departments. 

“Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Commerce shall promnigate such 
standards for use by the public and cause the same to be published 
us a public document. 

„Sec., 4. That the commission shall serve without compensation but 
nothing herela shall be beld to affect the pay of the commissioners 
appointed from the Army aod Navy or of the Director of the Bureau 
of Standards. 

“Sec, 5. That the commission may adopt rules and regulations in 
regard to ite procedure and the conduct of its business,” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RETIREMENT,OF ARMY OFFICERS 


The bill (S. 96) to amend the national defense act, approved 
June 8, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, relating 
to retirement, was anuounced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
his objection for a moment? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The bill is one which was discussed fully 
at the last session and was passed by the Senate. When the 
arrangement was made for receiving men over certain ages 
into the Regular Army at the close of the war, a provision 
was made that when they were retired at the age of 04 they 
should not receive the same amount of retirement pay as 
officers who have spent all their lives in the Army, but only 
4 per cent per year for the time they served. At that time it 
was realized that a great injustice was likely to be done officers 
who had received permanent injuries during the time of their 
service. If the Senator will permit me I will call his attention 
to the words of the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
worts] at the time of the passage of a similar bill during the 
last session. He said: 


We forgot one thing, however. I admit it on my own part, because I 
was one of those who helped draft the law. We forgot that these 
officers who came in over the age of 45 might be seriously Injured in 
line of duty, and if thus Injured and rendered helpless for the rest of 
their Uves they might be thrown out of the Army, retired for physical 
disabUity, with pay equal to only 4 per cent of their pay multiplica 
by the number of yenrs they had served. For example, if one of these 
officers to-day should be severely Injured in line of duty and his 
retirement compelled under the law, haying served only four years, 
he would get only 16 per cent of his active pay as his retired pay. 

This bill is to give the officer in this class who has been retired as 
the result of physical disability incurred in line of duty the same 
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retired pay as that recelved by other officers who are retired for the 
same reason, If an officer ts retired for age, the 4 per cent rule will 
still hold, 


I hope the Senator will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. KING. ‘The bill relates only to those who are in the 
Regular Army: 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes; and physically disabled. 

Mr. KING. And not to the reserve officers? 

Mr. BINGHAM. No; and not to those who came in over 
the age of 45 and remain until the age of 64 and are then to be 
retired on account of thelr age. 

Mr. KING. How many are there in that class? 

Mr. BINGHAM, The Secretary of War, in writing with 
reference to the matter, said there were only eight. 

The bill was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
was read, as follows: 


Bo it enacted, eto., That the act entitled “An act for making further 
and more effectual provisions for the national defense, nud for other 
purposes,“ approved June 8, 1916, as amended by the national defense 
act of June 4, 1920, be further amended by inserting after the words 
“per centum,” in Hne iT of section 24 thereof, the following: Pro- 
vided, That any officer so appointed, who haa been or may hereafter 
be retired in accordance with law on account of physical disability 
incident to the service, shall recelve, from the date of such retirement, 
retired pay at the rate of 75 per cent of bis active pay at the time of 
such retirement.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


APPOINTMENT OF ARMY FIELD CLERKS AS WARRANT OFFICERS 


The bill (S. 8283) to provide for the appointment of Army 
fleld clerks and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, as warrant 
officers, United States Army, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Re tt enacted, etc, That hereafter Army field clerks and field clerks, 
Quartermaster Corps, now In active service, shall have the rank, pay, 
allowances, retirement privileges, and benefits of warrant officers, 
other than those of the Army Mine Planter Service, nnd the Secretary 
of War Is hereby authorized and directed to appoint them warrant 
officers of the Regular Army: Provided, That m determining length 
of service for longevity pay and retirenrent they shall be credited with 
and entitled to count the same military service as now authorized for 
warrant officers, including service as Army field clerks and field clerka, 
Quartermaster Corps, and all classified fleld service rendered as head- 
quarters clerks and clerks of the Quartermaster Corps: Provided fur- 
ther, That the limitation in the act of June 80, 1922, on the number 
of warrant officers, United States Army, shall not apply to the ap- 
pointees hereunder. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third tine, 
and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 8284) to amend a portion of section 15 of an net 
entitled An act for making further and more effectual pro- 
vision for the national defense, and for other purposes,“ ap- 
proved June 8, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator explain the 
purpose of the bill? If not, I shall ask that it may go over. 
If it relates to chaplains, I want to say that I have had some 
correspondence that I want to look up before I consent to the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘The Senator from New York [Mr. Wans- 
worta] Is not here. I think the bill had better go over. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 8786) to enable members of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps who have interrupted the course of 
training prescribed in the act of June 4, 1920, to resume such 
training and amending accordingly section e of that act, 
which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto, That section 47¢ of the national defense act of 
June 8, 1916, as amended be, and the same is hereby, amended by 
adding thereto the following additional proviso; 

“provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed to 
require that the advanced training provided for herein shall follow 
without interruption upon the completion of the two years’ elective or 
compulsory course of military training prescribed in section 40 of this 
act or to require that such advanced training be pursued without inter- 
ruption after it has been commenced in those cases where the person 
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pclected for advanced training at any institution will, under the rules 
and regulations thereof, normally roquire, in order to be graduated 
therefrom, a perlod of suficient duration after any interruption, to 
complete the advanced course without curtailment.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


STATUS OF CERTAIN COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE NAVY 


The Senate, us in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 85) to correct the status of certain commis- 
sioned officers of the Navy appointed thereto, pursuant to the 
provisions of the act of Congress, approved June 4, 1920, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs with 
amendments. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Maine for an explanation of the bill. It seems to me that it 
trespasses upon the grounds that heretofore have been con- 
sidered as governing in such cases. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, under the law of June 4, 1920, 
1,200 naval officers holding temporary commisslons and war- 
rant runk in the Navy were authorized to receive permanent 
commissions in the regular Navy. The officers referred to in 
the bill were examined and were found qualified. However, 
the pay bill, which passed on June 10, 1922, changed the pay 
of all officers of the Navy, and provided that in computing 
their pay, Instead of counting their longevity, as had thereto- 
fore been done, only their service in commissioned rank could 
be counted. These officers, while they passed their examina- 
tions before that law went into effect, throngh no fault on 
their own part did not have time to accept their commissions 
before the law went into effect. They therefore lost a benefit 
that was accorded to other officers who recelyed permanent 
commissions. The committee felt that they should all be 
placed on the sume basis. 

This bill applies only to two or possibly three officers and 
makes a small increase in their puy, putting them on the same 
basis with other officers in their class. 

Mr. KING. Was it just and right and for the best interests 
of the Navy to have made the other advancements? The 
Seuntor from Maine claims that these two or three officers are 
entitied to be placed in the same category with the other 
officers. 

Mr, HALE. They are not in the same category with the 
others through no fault on their own part. They simply did 
not get time to accept their commissions before the pay bill 
went into effect. 

Mr. KING. What I am trying to get at is, Was it wise to 
have given the commissions to all the other officers? 

Mr. HALE. The others were, of course, entitled to them 
under the law. 

The amendments reported by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs were, on page 1, line 6, after the numerals 835, to in- 
tert who were examined and found qualified in all respects 
for such appointment prior to June 30, 1922, but whose ap- 
pointments were delayed subsequent to that date through no 
fault of thelr own”; and on the same page, line 10, after the 
word “ count,” to Insert “from and after date of appointment,” 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, cto., That all officers of the regular Navy appointed 
subsequent to June 30, 1922, In accordance with the provisions of the 
act of Congress approved June 4, 1920 (41 Stats. L. pp. 834 and 835), 
who were examined and found qualified in all respects for such appoint- 
ment prior to June 30, 1922, but whose appointments were delayed 
subsequent to that date through no fault of their own, shall be en- 
titled to count, from and after date of appointment, in the computa- 
tion of their pay, all service which would have been credited to them 
had they been so appointed on or before June 30, 1922. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF NORTH DAKOTA 

The Senate, o5 in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3027) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State His- 
torical Society of North Dakota the silyer service which was 
presented to the battleship North Dakota by the cltizeus of 
that State, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs with an amendment on page 1, line 4, after the 
word “State,” to strike out the words “ Historical Society,” 
so as to make the bill read: 

No it enacted, etc., That the Seeretary of the Navy 1s authorized, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State of North Dakota, 


APR 10 


for preseryation and exhibition, the sliver service which was presented 
to the battleship North Dakota by the citizens of that State: Provided, 
That no expense shall be Incurred by the United States for the deliv- 
ery of such silver service, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill anthorizing 
the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the 
custody of the State of North Dakota the silver service which 
was presented to the battleship North Dakota by the citizens 
of that State.” 

PHILIP HERTZ (PHILIP HERZ) 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2124) for the relief of Philip A. Hertz; 
which had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, in line 5, after the name “ Philip,” 
to strike ont the initial “A,” and in the same line, after the 
name Sa to Insert “ (Philip Herz),” so as to make the 

read: 


Be it enacted, oto, That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers, Philip Hertz (Philip Herz), late of Company H, Sixty-first 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been discharged honorably from the military service 
of the United States as a member of sald company and regiment on 
the 18th day of July, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relict 
of Philip Hertz (Philip Herz.)“ 


CHAPLAIN A. E. STONE 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2055) for the relief of Chaplain A. E. Stone, 
United States Navy, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs with an amendment in line 6, before 
the word “day,” to strike out the word “first” and to insert 
the word “ fourth,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That any officer now serving ae an acting chap- 
lain in the Navy, and who served under a temporary appointment as 
a chaplain in the Navy with the rank of Heutenant at any time prior 
to the fourth day of November, 1020, shall be eligible for advancement 
to the grade of chaplain with the rank of lleutenant commander, with- 
out regard to any statutory requirements other than professional and 
physical examination; Provided, That any officer appointed In accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act shall bo entitled to no additional 
back pay or allowances by rcason of such appointment. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, is this a bill for the 8 of 
advancing chaplains and giving them additional rank? 

Mr. HALE. No. This is a bill to take care of one chaplain 
who, in the ordinary course of procedure, would have come up 
for promotion. He is an acting chaplain in the Navy and 
has been in the Navy for the last seven or elght years. His 
promotion was held up under the provisions of the law to 
which I have recently referred, the law of June 4, 1920, which 
allowed certain temporary and Naval Reserve officers to be 
taken into the regular Navy on examination and qualification, 
He was held up as he did not pass the physical examination 
for promotion. He was put under medical supervision, when 
it was found that there was no cause for holding him up. In 
the meantime he reached the age limit for promotion, This 
bill is simply to restore him and give him a commission as a 
regular chaplain instead of acting chaplain. He is still in 
the Navy and has been ever since the war. 

Mr. KING. This is not a part of the “ running-mate bill"? 

Mr. HALE. It has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. KING. Which is to make admirals out of doctors and 
pharmacists and chaplains and everybody else? 

Mr. HALE. No; I can assure the Senator that it has noth- 
ing to do with that bill. 

Mr: KING. Very well. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred fn. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ee 
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MATE JOHN JOSEPH BRESNAHAN, UNITED STATES NAVY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 8647) to appoint Mate John Joseph Bresna- 
han, United States Navy, a boatswain in the Navy. It directs 
the Secretary of the Navy to appoint Mate John Joseph Bres- 
nahan, United States Navy, to the warrant grade of boatswain 
in the United States Navy, without regard to age or other 
qualifications. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ANTON KUNZ 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 2703) granting six months’ pay to Anton 
Kunz, father of Joseph Anthony Kunz, deceased, machinist's 
mate, first class, United States Navy, in active service. It pro- 
poses to appropriate such sum as may be necessary to pay to 
Anton Kunz, father of Joseph Anthony Kunz, machinist’s mate, 
first class, submarine A-7, United States Navy, who was killed 
by an explosion on board the vessel July 25, 1917, an amount 
equal to six months’ pay at the rate he was receiving at the 
date of his death. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SELECTION OF LANDS BY OREGON 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 722) to authorize the selection of certain 
publicly owned lands by the State of Oregon, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 11, after the numerals 
27,“ to insert “and west half, northeast quarter, northwest 
quarter, northwest quarter southwest quarter of section 33,“ so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture, and under such ‘conditions 
as they may prescribe, the publicly owned lands within the following- 
described areas are hereby made available for selection by the State 
of Oregon under the act of February 28, 1891 (26 Stat. p. 796), for 
a period of five years from the passage of this act: 

Township 23 south, range 10 west, Willamette meridian; Sections 3, 
11, 15, 21, 23, 27, and west half northeast quarter, northwest quarter, 
northwest quarter southwest quarter of section 83; section 9, east half 
and east half west half; section 29, east half east half. 

Township 22 south, range 10 west, Willamette meridian: Section 15, 
southeast quarter southeast quarter; section 21, all; section 23, south- 
west quarter northeast quarter, west half, southeast quarter; section 
27, all; section 33, east half and east half west half. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
ameudment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


INSPECTION OF BATTLE FIELDS IN GEORGIA 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3550) providing for an inspection of the Kene- 
saw Mountain and Lost Mountain and other battle fields in the 
State of Georgia, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That a commission is hereby created, to be com- 
posed of the following members, who shall be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of War, for the purpose of inspecting the Kenesaw Mountain, 
Lost Mountain, and other battle fields in the State of Georgia: A 
commissioned officer of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army; 
a veteran of the Civil War who served honorably in the military forces 
of the United States; and a veteran of the Civil War who served 
honorably in the military forces of the Confederate States of America. 
In appointing the members of the commission the Secretary of War 
shall, as far as possible, select persons familiar with the terrain of the 
said battle fields and the historical events associated therewith. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the commission, acting under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, to inspect the said battle fields in 
order to ascertain the feasibility of their acquisition for the purpose 
of a national military park and of preserving and marking them for 
historical and professional military study and to ascertain the value 
of lands necessary to acquire for this purpose. The commission shall 
submit a report of its findings to the Secretary of War not later than 
November 1, 1926. 

Sec, 8. There is authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 in order to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 


FRED A. GOSNELL AND ESTATE OF RICHARD C. LAPPIN 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2512) to authorize the Comptroller General of 
the United States to relieve Fred A. Gosnell, former disbursing 
clerk, Bureau of the Census, and the estate of Richard C. 
Lappin, former supervisor of the Fourteenth Decennial Census 
for the Territory of Hawaii and special disbursing agent, in 
the settlement of certain accounts. It proposes to authorize the 
Comptroller General of the United States to relieve Fred A. 
Gosnell, former disbursing clerk, Bureau of the Census, from 
accountability or responsibility for losses for which he was ac- 
countable or responsible, by crediting his account with the sum 


of $1,460.68, paid out by him in good faith, through error in 


auditing and misinterpretation of the provisions of the Four- 
teenth Decennial Census act, during the census period from 
July 1, 1919, to July 1, 1922; and also the estate of Richard C. 
Lappin, former supervisor of the Fourteenth Decennial Census 
for the Territory of Hawaii and special disbursing agent, from 
accountability or responsibility for losses for which he was ac- 
countable or responsible, by crediting his account with the sum 
of $91.50 paid out by him in good faith during the period from 
July 1 to September 30, 1920. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION OF NEW MEXICO 


The Senate; as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 46) giving and grant- 
ing consent to an amendment to the constitution of the State 
of New Mexico providing that the moneys derived from the 
lands heretofore granted or confirmed to that State by Con- 
gress may be apportioned to the several objects for which 
said lands were granted or confirmed in proportion to the 
number of acres granted for each object, and to the enactment 
of such laws and regulations as may be necessary to carry the 
same into effect; which was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That consent is hereby given and granted to the 
State of New Mexico and the qualified electors thereof to yote upon 
and amend the constitution of said State by the adoption of the 
following amendment proposed by the legislature of said State by 
Joint Resolution No. 10, passed by its seventh regular session, ap- 
proved March 20, 1925, to wit: 


“ARTICLE XXIV 
“APPORTIONMENT OF MONEYS DERIVED FROM STATE LANDS 


“All moneys In any manner derived from the lands which have been 
granted or confirmed to the State by Congress shall be apportioned 
to the separate funds established for the several objects, including 
the Eastern Normal University, for which said lands were granted or 
confirmed in proportion to the number of acres so granted or con- 
firmed for each of said objects.” 

Consent is further given and granted to said State to enact such 
laws and establish such rules and regulations as it may deem neces- 
sary to carry such constitutional provision into effect, should the same 
be duly adopted. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MOSES subsequently said: Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Writtrams], who has 
left the Chamber, I had intended to ask to have passed over 
the joint resolution which I learn has just been passed by the 
Senate. The Senator from Missouri desired me to make that 
request in case the joint resolution came up during his ab- 
sence, because there are certain matters in connection with it 
which he desires to discuss, as I understood him. My atten- 
tion was diverted at the time the joint resolution came up for 
consideration and was passed. It is because of that that I now 
ask unanimous consent that the vote whereby the joint resolu- 
tion was read the third time and passed may be reconsidered 
and that it may be restored to the calendar in order that the 
Senator from Missouri may be present when it shall be taken 
up for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I have no objection to that 
course being taken, but I should like to recur to the joint resolu- 
tion if the Senator from Missouri shall return before we finish 
the consideration of the calendar, 

Mr, MOSES. I shall not object to that if the Senator from 
Missouri shall return to the Chamber. I understand he is tem- 
porarily absent, having been called from the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the joint resolution was read the third time and 
passed will be reconsidered and it will be restored to the 
calendar. 
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The bill (S. 750) to amend paragraph (18) of section 1 of 
the interstate commerce act as amended was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. MOSES. Let that bill go over, Mr. President, 

Mr. COUZENS. I ask that the bill may go over. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, who objected to the con- 
sideration of the bill last announced on the calendar? 

Mr. COUZENS. I suggested, as also did the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], that the bill go over. I think 
it presents quite an important problem, and I believe there 
should be more Senators present when the matter is discussed 
than are now in the Chamber. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I did not understand the Senator from 
New Hampshire to object to Order of Business No. 557, 

Mr. COBZENS. Yes; when that order of business was an- 
nounced the Senator from New Hampshire said, “ Let the bill 
go over,” and I also suggested that it go over. 

Mr. MOSES. I will say to the Senator from Texas that in 
saying, Let the bill go over,“ I was acting in purely a yica- 
rious capacity for the Senator from Michigan, who now speaks 
for himself. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, let me request the Senator 
from Michigan to withhold his objection to this bill until I can 
explain the committee amendment. 

The bill as amended simply permits existing carriers to make 
extensions. The amendment was accepted to meet the objec- 
tion of the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. The 
bill means a very great deal to the State of Texas. We have 
to-day pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
applications to build a thousand miles of railroads in the State 
by existing carriers. As I have said, it merely gives the əx- 
isting carriers permission to make extensions without requiring 
a certificate of public convenience and necessity. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I appreciate what the Sen- 
ator says, but I think that is a big problem and should not be 
acted upon without a full Senate and at this hour in the even- 
ing—that is my judgment about it—because it changes a very 
important part of the transportation act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill, being objected to, will 
be passed over. 

BUSINESS PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 194) declaring Daniel F. Steck to be 
a duly elected Senator of the United States from the State of 
Iowa for the term beginning March 4, 1925, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS and Mr. JOHNSON asked that the resolution 
go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3480) for the relief of former officers of the 
United States Naval Reserve Force and the United States 
Marine Corps Reserve who were erroneously released from 
active duty and disenrolled at places other than their homes or 
places. of enrollment was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


CHARLES WALL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 1944) for the relief of Charles Wall. It 
authorizes the President to appoint Charles Wall a lieutenant 
commander in the United States Naval Reserve Force, class 3 
(in which grade and force he served honorably during the 
World War), and to retire him and place him upon the retired 
list of the Navy with the retired pay and emoluments of that 
grade, but provides that no back pay, allowances, or emolu- 
ments shall become due because of the passage of the act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GATES AND PIEBS IN WEST EXECUTIVE AVENUE, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The bill (H. R. 54) authorizing the removal of the gates and 
piers in West Executive Avenue between the grounds of the 
White House and the State, War, and Navy Building, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under objection it will be passed 
over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will not the Senator withhold his objec- 
tion for a moment? Why does the Senator, may I ask, object 
to the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Because I do not think that 
what the bill proposes to do ought to be done. 

Mr. COPELAND, Are we going to give it consideration at 
some later time? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, before we pass to the next 
bill on the calendar, let me say that I am sorry the Senator 
from Washington has any opposition to the removal of the 
gates and piers in West Executive Avenue. It is not my bill, 
and I have only the interest in it that any other Senator 
would have, but I think those gates are a yery great menace 
to the public. Sooner or luter somebody is going to be killed 
there in an automobile accident, and I would not want to have 
the Senate assume-the responsibility for something that may 
be, after all, purely a matter of sentiment so far as the reten- 
tion of the gates is concerned. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to say to the Senator 
that I do not agree with him as to the gates being a menace to 
life. I think the fact Is just the contrary. I have that opin- 
ion upon my knowledge of the situation as I have observed 
traffie going through there, and so forth. I think those gates 
are a guaranty of security instead of danger. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if I may ask the Senator a 
question, then why not have them in all the streets? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator can argue that 
question when the bill comes up. I will say that if we had 
them along every street we could travel with a great deal 
more safety. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, how long have those gates 
been there? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Ever since I can remember. 

255 McKELLAR. Has anybody ever been killed or hurt 
there 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I never heard of anybody being 
hurt there. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I do not see any reason 
why those gates should be removed. There seems to a dis- 
position on the part of a great many people to try to remove 
and do away with everything 

Mr. McNARY. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is called for. 
The bill has gone over under objection. The Secretary will 
state the next bill on the calendar. 


PRESS CLUB BUILDING 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, some time ago I objected, or, 
rather, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] objected, to 
the Press Club bill, after I had asked some time to present 
the case. I want to give notice that on Tuesday morning, 
during the morning hour, I shall ask for the consideration of 
the bill, which is on the calendar, for increasing the height of 
the Press Club Building beyond the present limit authorized 
by law. I hope that the Senator from Delaware will be here, 
because I want the responsibility to rest upon him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The notice will be entered. 


DISTRICT BATHING BEACH 


Mr. KING. I also wish to announce as to the bathing beach 
bill, that I shall ask the Appropriations Committee which is 
now considering the appropriation bill for the District to take 
that matter up before the bill is reported to the Senate. 


STEAMSHIP “SAN LUCAR” 


The bill (S. 1728) for the relief of the owners of the steam- 
ship San Lucar and of her cargo was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the claims of the owners of the steamship 
San Lucar and the owners of her cargo for damages arising out of 
collision between said steamship and the United States steamship 
Tonopah, which occurred on or about February 18, 1919, in the Tagus 
River, at Lisbon, Portugal, may be submitted to the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of New York, under and in 
complianee with the rules of said court sitting as a court of admiralty; 
and that the said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
the whole controversy and to enter a judgment or decree for the 
amount of the legal damages sustained by reason of said collision, if 
any shall be found to be due either for or against the United States, 
with costs, upon the same principles and measures of liability as in 
like cases in admiralty between private parties and with the same 
rights of appeal. 

Sze. 2. That should damages be found to be due from the United 
States to the owners of said steamship San Lucar or to the owners of 
her cargo, the amount of the final decree or decrees therefor shall be 
paid to said parties or to their proctors of record out of any money 
in the United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated: Provided, 
That such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of 
the United States as may be provided by order of the said court, and 
it shail be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United 
States attorney in such district to appear and defend for the United 
States: Provided further, That said suit shall be brought and com- 
menced within four months of the date of the passage of this act. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

LANDS IN IDAHO 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 171) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to approve the application of the State of 
Idaho to certain lands under an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the State of Idaho to exchange certain lands heretofore 
granted for public-school purposes for other Government 
lands,” approved September 22, 1922, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CUSTOMS WAREHOUSE, SAN JUAN, P. R. 

The bill (H. R. 9314) to provide for the enlargement of 
the present customs warehouse at San Juan, P. R., was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That completes the calendar. 


GEORGE BARRETT 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to Order of Business 195, Senate bill 3031, for the 
relief of George Barrett. I ask it because the man is dying 
of tuberculosis. Nothing is asked in his behalf except the 
correction of a record, and it is a case that is singularly ap- 
pealing. The bill has been reported favorably without amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers, their widows, and dependent relatives George Barrett, Army 
serial No. 1637071, who was a private of Battery F, Twelfth Field 
Artillery, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been hon- 
orably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a member of said battery and regiment on the 3d day of April, 1919: 
Provided, That no back pay or allowance of any kind shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

W. P. DALTON 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
recur to Order of Business No. 253, Senate bill 464, for the 
relief of W. P. Dalton. A similar bill passed the Senate in 
the last Congress, but got caught in the jam, and did not 
get through. It is one of the most meritorious bills that can 
come up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, 
as follows: Í 


Be tt enacted, eto., That the sum of $5,000 be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated, for the payment in full of the 
claim of W. P. Dalton for injuries sustained at Laguna Dam, Ariz., 
on November 16, 1908, while in the employ of the United States 
Reclamation Service. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

ENLARGEMENT OF TARGET RANGE AT AUBURN, ME, 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up Order of Business 413, Senate bill 2876, for the purchase of 
a tract of land adjoining the United States target range at 
Auburn, Me. 

This is a bill that I asked to have put over a short time ago. 
The bill provides for the expenditure of $3,000 for the purchase 
of land adjoining a Federal rifle range at Auburn, Me. The 
committee reported the bill with an amendment providing that 
the money should be taken out of funds allotted to the State 
of Maine by the United States from the appropriation “Arming, 
equipping, and training the National Guard,” and I think there 
can be no objection to it. 

Mr. KING. It does not increase the apprepriation? 

Mr. HALE. Oh, no; it comes out of the money already 
appropriated. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with an amendment. 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 7, after the words 
“rifle range, and,” to strike out “there is hereby appropriated, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
a sum not to exceed $3,000, to purchase the above-described 
Property,“ and to insert “to purchase said property the Secre- 
tary of War is authorized to expend a sum not to exceed $3,000, 
from funds allotted to the State of Maine by the United States 
from the appropriation ‘Arming, equipping, and training the 
National Guard,’ for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927,” so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to purchase the tract of land adjoining the United States 
target range at Auburn, Me., comprising 84 acres, more or less, the 
property of the heirs of John Barron, for the purpose of adding to said 
rifle range, and to purchase said property the Secretary of War is 
authorized to expend a sum not ta exceed $3,000, from funds allotted 
to the State of Maine by the United States from the appropriation 
“Arming, equipping, and training the National Guard,” for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I understand that it is desired 
to have an executive session. 

Mr. FESS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After three minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move, in accordance with the 
unanimous-consent agreement heretofore entered into, that the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o'clock Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o'clock and 
37 minutes p. m.), under the order previously made, took a 
recess until Monday, April 12, 1926, at 12 o’clock m. 


SENATE 
Monpay, April 12, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 5, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the ex- 
piration of the recess. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald Keyes Robinson, Ark, 
Bayard Ferris Kin Robinson, Ind. 
Bingham Fe La Follette Sackett 
Blease Fletcher nroot Sheppard 
Borah Frazier McKellar Shipstead 
Bratton George McLean Shortridge 
Broussard Gerr, McMaster Simmons 
Bruce Gillett MeNary Smith 
Butler Glass Mayfield Smoot 
Cameron Goff etea Stanfield 
Capper Gooding oses Stephens 
Caraway Greene Neely Swanson 
Copeland Hale Norbeck Trammell 
Couzens Harreld Norris Tyson 
Cummins Harris 835 Wadsworth 
Curtis Harrison Oddie Walsh 
Dale Heflin Overman Warren 
Deneen Howell Phipps Watson 
DHI Johnson ine Weller 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Wheeler 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. Wiliams 
Ernst ` Kendrick Reed, Pa. Wilis 


Mr. PHIPPS. I wish to announce that my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means], is detained from 
the Senate by illness. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senate will 
receive a message from the President of the United States. 
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A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts: 

On April 9, 1926: 

S. 3547. An act to change the title of Deputy Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States to Assistant Treasury of the 
United States. 

On April 12, 1926: 

8. 2029. An act to authorize the use by the city of Tucson, 
Ariz., of certain public lands for a municipal aviation field, 
and for other purposes. 

RIGHTS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS IN MEXICO (S. DOC. 96) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
reid and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mitiee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith from the Secretary of State a copy of 
the official correspondence exchgnged between the Governments 
of the United States and Mexico regarding the two laws regu- 
lating section 1 of article 27 of the Mexican constitution. 
In this connection reference is made to the resolution adopted 
by the Senate on March 6, 1926, in respect to an alleged 
serious dispute between the two Governments with regard to 
the rights of American citizens in certain oil lands in Mexico. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tur WHITE Hovse, April 12, 1926. 


ANNUAL REPORT CF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the twelfth annual report of the 
board, covering operations for the year 1925, which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House, by Mr. Haltigan, one of its clerks, 
announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 3186) to 
promote the production of sulphur upon the public domain, 
with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate, 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 9690) to authorize the construction and procure- 


ment of aircraft and aircraft equipment in the Navy and Ma- | 


rine Corps, and to adjust and define the status of the operating 
personnel in connection therewith, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
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House had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bill | 
| widows and dependents, which were referred to the Committee 


and joint resolution, and they were thereupon signed by the 
Vice President: 

H. R. 8917. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 61. Joint resolution authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago to enter into contracts for the erection of a 
building for its branch establishment in the city of Detroit, 
Mich. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I present a petition numer- 
ously signed by citizens of Lincoln County, Wyo., consisting of 
two short paragraphs. I ask that the body of the petition be 
printed in the Rxconb and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconb without the names, as follows: 


Counter petition 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Whereas it has been reported that certain petitions have been cir- 
culated and signed, demanding repeal of present prohibition laws, or 
amendments, so as to permit the sale and use of light liquors and 
wines; and 

Whereas such legislation would amount to nothing more than ex- 
periment, which in all probability would only further the more flagrant 
violation, if possible, of restrictions or prohibition laws, and would 
make any kind of restrictions more difficult of enforcement than even 
the present laws: 

Therefore, we, the undersigned citizens of the United States, resid- 
ing in Lincoln County, Wyo., believing’ it would be a serious mistake 
to repeal present prohibition laws, or to amend them so as to permit 
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light liquors and wines, do hereby respectfully petition the Congress 
of the United States to not in any way relax nor abridge present laws, 
but on the contrary to in every possible way more rigidly probibit the 
manufacture, importation, and sale of intoxicating liquors, and to 
provide for more rigid law enforcement. 


Mr. KENDRICK. I also present a memorial signed by Mrs. 
H. N. Robinson, Mrs. Verne St. John, and over 1,400 other citi- 
zens of my home town of Sheridan, Wyo. I ask that the body of 
the memorial be printed in the Recor and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp without the names, as follows: 


We, the undersigned residents of Sheridan County, Wyo., of lawful 
age, knowing that the United States Congress is being petitioned to 
modify the national prohibition act to permit the manufacture and 
sale of light wines and beer, do hereby protest against such modifi- 
cation or otherwise weakening said law. 


Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by South Su- 
perior (Wyo.) Lodge, Slovene National Benefit Society, pro- 
testing against the enactment of legislation to provide for the 
registration of aliens, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition numerously signed by citi- 
zens of Hollis, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans, their wid- 
ows and dependents, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also presented petitions, numerously signed by citizens of 
Troy, Paola, and Wichita, all in the State of Kansas, praying 
for the enactment of legislation granting increased pensions to 
veterans of the war with Spain, their widows and dependents, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. BINGHAM presented a paper in the nature of a petition 
from the Civitan Club, of Bridgeport, Conn., favoring the pas- 
sage of legislation providing a new post-office building at the 
city of Bridgeport, which was referred to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

He also presented a paper in the nature of a petition from 
camps of Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War in New 
Haven, Derby, Ansonia, Seymour, Naugatuck, Waterbury, 
Thomaston, and Torrington, all in the State of Connecticut, 
fayoring the passage of legislation granting increased pensions 
to veterans of the Civil War, their widows and dependents, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented papers in the nature of petitions from ofli- 
cers and members of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, No. 1783, 
of Winsted, and members of Sidney Beach Auxiliary, No. 11, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of Bridgeport, all in the State 
of Connecticut, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, their 


on Pensions. 

He also presented a telegram from Local No. 147, Post Office 
Clerks, of Hartford, Conn., favoring the passage of the so- 
called Lehlbach-Stanfield civil service retirement bill, which 


| was referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 


He also presented a resolution adopted by the Connecticut 
branch of the National Association of Postal Supervisors, of 
New Haven, Conn., requesting the Connecticut delegation in 
Congress to use their best efforts to prevent “the shelving of 
the retirement bill at this session,” which was referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Enfield Grange, 
No. 151, of Hartford, Conn., favoring the passage of House bill 
6563, the so-called Dickinson bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Hartford Bird Study 
Club, of Hartford, Conn., praying for the passage of House 
bill 7479, to establish refuges for migratory birds, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a paper in the nature of a petition from the 
Hartford (Conn.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring the passage 
of Senate bill 4213 and House bill 747, relating to sales and 
contracts in interstate and foreign commerce, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee in Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a paper in the nature of a petition from 
Division No. 867, International Brotherhood Locomotive Engi- 
neers, of Waterbury, Conn., favoring the passage of the so- 
called railway labor bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a paper in the nature of a petition from 
the Federation of Parent-Teacher Associations, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., representing 22 separate associations, favoring the 
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passage of the so-called Curtis-Reed bill, to establish a Federal 
department of education, which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a telegram and a paper in the nature 
of memorials from the Catholic Daughters of America, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., and L'Ordre des Forestiers Franco-Ameri- 
cains, of Woonsocket, R. I., protesting against the passage of 
the so-called Curtis-Reed bill, to establish a Federal department 
of education, which were referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Lodge No. 1 of the 
Fraternity of Royal Elephants, of Waterbury, Conn., express- 
ing its disapproval of the so-called Volstead law and favoring 
the modification thereof, which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a paper in the nature of a petition from 
the Stamford (Conn.) group of Epworth Leagues, favoring the 
enforcement of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
and the laws relating thereto, without modification, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a paper in the nature of a petition from 
the New Haven (Conn.) Trades Council, favoring the passage 
of legislation restoring citizenship to Eugene V. Debs and also 
protesting against the passage of legislation providing for the 
finger printing of aliens, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions and papers in the nature of 
petitions from the Concordia Sick Benefit Society, of New 
Britain; General J. Putnam Unit of the General Steuben So- 
clety, of Greenwich; the German School Society, of New 
Britain; the Turners’ Society, of New Britain; Carl Schurz 
Unit No. 22, Steuben Society, of Hartford; and the Teutonia 
Maennerchor (Inc.), of New Britain, all in the State of 
Connecticut, praying for the passage of legislation providing 
for the return of selzed alien property to its owners, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. COUZENS, from the Committee on Civil Service, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3560) to authorize the grant- 
ing of leave to ex-service men and women to attend the an- 
nual convention of the American Legion in Paris, France, in 
1927, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 571) thereon. 

Mr. GOODING, from the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, to which was referred the bill (S. 3732) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Hillcrest and Black Canyon units 
of the Boise reclamation project, Idaho, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 572) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 2477) to vacate cer- 
tain streets and alleys within the area known as the Walter 
Reed General Hospital, District of Columbia; and to authorize 
the extension and widening of Fourteenth Street from 
Montague Street to its southern terminus south of Dahlia 
Street, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 573) thereon. 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3759) authorizing 
issuance of patent to Richard Murphy, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No, 574) thereon. 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9305) to amend paragraph 
1 of section 101 of the Judicial Code, as amended, reported 
it with amendments. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon : 

A bill (H. R. 2761) for the relief of Nora B. Sherrier John- 
son (Rept. No. 576); 

A bill (H. R. 2797) for the relief of Mary M. Pride (Rept. 
No, 577) ; 

A bill (H. R. 8534) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the purchase by the city of McMinnville, Oreg., of 
certain lands formerly embraced in the grant to the Oregon 
& California Railroad Co. and revested in the United States 
by the act approved June 9, 1916,” approved February 25, 1919 
(40 Stat. p. 1153) (Rept. No. 578); and 

A bill (H. R. 8817) reserving certain described lands in 
Coos County, Oreg., as public parks and camp sites (Rept. 
No. 579). A 

AMENDMENT OF RULE XXXVIII 


Mr. CURTIS. From the Committee on Rules, I report back 
with an amendment the resolution (S. Res. 188) to amend 
paragraph 2 of Rule XXXVIII of the Standing Rules of the 
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Senate relative to nominations, and I submit a report (No. 
575) thereon. The committee was instructed to report back 
within seven days and I had intended to submit the report on 
last Saturday, but I understand the seven-day limit does not 
expire until to-day. 

The amendment proposed by the Committee on Rules was to 
strike out all after line 3 of the resolution, and in lieu thereof 
to insert the following: 


2. All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator 
when acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifica- 
tions of the person nominated shall be kept secret, but all votes upon 
any nomination shall be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD when- 
ever the Senate by a majority vote shall so order, If, however, 
charges shall be made against a person nominated, the committee may, 
in its discretion, notify such nominee thereof, but the name of the 
person making such charges shall not be disclosed. The fact that 
a nomination has been made, or that it has been confirmed or re- 
jected, shall not be regarded as a secret. This rule shall not apply 
to a Senator making public his own vote. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In the same connection I 
offer the following amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the resolution as reported by the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis]. 


Strike out paragraph 2 of rule 38 and insert: 

“Hereafter nominations made by the President to the Senate shal} 
be considered and voted on in open session except when otherwise 
ordered by a majority vote of the Senate.“ 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution reported by the 
Senator from Kansas and the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute submitted by the Senator from Arkansas will be 
printed and the resolution will be placed on the calendar. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that to-day that committee presented to the President of the 
United States the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 61) au- 
thorizing the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago to enter into 
contracts for the erection of a building for its branch establish- 
ment in the city of Detroit, Mich. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. EDGE; 

A bill (S. 3954) for the relief of Lewis C. Hopkins & Co.; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. McMASTER: 

A bill (S. 3955) granting a pension to George C. Widlon; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 8956) for the relief of Lawrence McCreanor; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3957) granting an increase of pension to Orlen K. 
Tillman ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRELD (by request) : 

A bill (S. 3958) to provide for the permanent withdrawal 
of certain lands adjoining the Makah Indian Reservation in 
Washington for the use and occupancy of the Makah and 
Quileute Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3959) to increase the salaries of the chief justice 
and the associate justices of the Supreme Court of the Philip- 
pine Islands; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3960) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
A. Bills; and 

A bill (S. 3961) granting an increase of pension to Cynthia 
Rudler Osgood ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of Missouri: 

A bill (S. 3962) for the relief of Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel 
ae Co. (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

s. 

By Mr. STANFIELD: 

A bill (S. 3963) to provide for the protection, development, 
and utilization of the public lands in Alaska by establishing an 
adeguate system for grazing livestock thereon; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (8. 8964) for the relief of Buel J. Fenton (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3965) to establish a national military park at the 
battle field of Stone River, Tenn.; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 
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By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 91) directing the Secretary of 
War to allot war trophies to the American Legion Museum; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 92) consenting that certain 
States may sue the United States, and providing for trial on 
the merits in any suit brought hereunder by a State to recover 
direct taxes alleged to have been illegally collected by the 
United States during the years 1866, 1867, and 1868, and vest- 
ing the right in each State to sue in its own name; to the Com 
mittee on Claims. 


AMENDMENTS TO RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 11176) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House disagreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8908) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to George Washington-Wakefleld 
Memorial Bridge, a corporation, to construct a bridge across 
the Potomac River; requested a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Denison, Mr. Burtyess, and Mr. Parks were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUTH 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this point a clipping in re- 
gard to the industrial development of the South, taken from 
the Washington Herald of yesterday. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

The clipping is as follows: 


{From the Washington Herald, April 11, 1926] 
SOUTHERN BUILDING ACTIVITY CONTINUES 


No indications of a let-up in the tremendous building activities of 
Florida and the entire South are in sight, according to the official 
building reports for the 12 Southern States made public to-day by S. W. 
Straus & Co. 

Of special interest are the reports from Florida, showing that build- 
ing activities In all parts of that State are not only continuing along 
former spectacular lines, but are rapidly gaining momentum. 

In the 132 leading southern cities, building permits amounting to 
$54,920,131 were issued in March. In the 83 cities which submitted 
comparable figures, there was a gain of 29 per cent over March, 1925, 
and of 34 per cent the first quarter of the year. 

The 60 principal Florida cities issued $20,827,877 in March building 
permits, Nineteen of these centers submitted comparable figures, show- 
ing a gain of 98 per cent over last March, and of 92 per cent for the 
quarter. 

Amazing bullding activitles continued In Miami where building 
permits of $3,330,923 were filed in March, a gain of 28 per cent 
over the same month a year ago. Since the Ist of January Miami's 
building declarations have totaled $10,925,936, a 48 per cent increase 
over the same period a year ago. Houston was a close second to 
Miami among the southern cities, and Louisville a very creditable third. 
Among the 25 leading building cities of the South 7 were in Florida, 
5 in North Carolina, and 4 in Texas. 

Among the southern cities where very unusual building activities 
are pending, as revealed by the Straus reports, are Birmingham, 
Memphis, Dallas, Fort Worth, Amarillo, San Antonio, New Orleans, 
Greensboro, Charlotte, Winston-Salem, Asheville, High Point, Atlanta, 
St. Petersburg, Tampa, Jacksonville, Fort Lauderdale, West Palm 
Beach, and Coral Gables, 


SENATOR FROM IOWA 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 194) declaring Daniel F. Steck to be a duly elected Sena- 
tor of the United States from the State of Iowa for the term 
beginning March 4, 1925, reported by Mr. Ernst from the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Gorr] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I note that both the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reen] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] are present. I have been recognized as entitled to 
the floor, but inasmuch as the affirmative is upon those sup- 
porting the majority report of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections I feel that I should have the opportunity, speak- 
ing for the committee, to close the debate. I would, therefore, 
at this time like to make such an arrangement as may be 
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with the two Senators to whom I have referred to permit a 
division properly of the time and have them precede me with 
such speeches as they feel advised they desire to make with 
reference to the case now before the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, speaking for myself, I had 
not expected to make any speech on the subject. I may take 
15 minutes during the 15-minute limit period, but I had not 
anticipated speaking longer than that. The matter has been 
gone over so thoroughly and presented on both sides in such 
great detail that at this time I doubt if anything would be 
gained by one not on the committee undertaking to cover the 
ground again. There are two controlling propositions in the 
controyersy, as it seems to me, on which I may speak briefly, 
but not at length. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I had understood 
that the Senator from West Virginia desired to speak at this 
time, and I gave notice that I would follow him. Subsequently 
I had a conversation with the Senator, in which he very cour- 
teously said to me that he was willing fairly to divide the 
time, a proposition which I yery much appreciated, but I had 
expected the Senator to proceed this morning and that I 
would follow him. My papers are not exactly in shape, but 
if I can be indulged long enough to send to my office and 
the Senator prefers that I should precede him I will do so, 
because I think his proposition that the burden is upon the 
majority to make out the case is perhaps sound and that he 
is entitled to follow me, if, indeed, anything I may say is 
worthy of his reply. 

Mr. GOFF. I think that course would be very agreeable to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and especially to 
those signing the majority report. I should appreciate it very 
much if the Senator from Missouri, who, I understand, is 
the only one on the minority side who desires to make an 
extended address, would proceed with his address, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator will give me time 
enough to get my papers from my office, I will do so, otherwise 
I shall have to follow the Senator when he gets through. 

Mr. GOFF. That course is perfectly agreeable to the Senator 
from West Virginia, if the Senate will agree to it. 


THIRD WORLD'S POULTRY CONGRESS AT OTTAWA, CANADA 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in the meantime I ask unani- 
mous consent to report from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry favorably, without amendment, the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 213) for participation of the United States in the 
Third World's Poultry Congress, to be held at Ottawa, Canada, 
in 1927. I submit a report (No. 570) thereon and I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the joint reso- 
lution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, let it first be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate; or will the Senator state what it is? 

Mr. NORRIS. I can explain the joint resolution more 
briefly than the reading of the report, because the report con- 
tains considerable correspondence and several extracts from 
the President’s message. 

In March the President sent a message to Congress asking 
Congress to provide for the participation on the part of the 
Agricultural Department in an international poultry congress 
which will meet in 1927 at Ottawa, Canada. This joint reso- 
lution provides for an exhibit of the progress and present con- 
dition of the poultry industry in the United States to be made 
by our Government. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Nebraska at that point? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. Is the message to which the Senator alludes 
the one which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, following which the Senator from Massachusetts 
introduced a joint resolution providing for our participation 
in that congress? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I rather think it 18. The message was 
referred, as was the joint resolution offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
No objection was made to the resolution there, but in the 
meantime a similar joint resolution was introduced in the 
House of Representatives and referred there to the Committee 
on Agriculture. The joint resolution passed the House and came 
over to the Senate and was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry of the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. And the joint resolution has been favorably 
reported by that committee? 

Mr. NORRIS. The joint resolution has been favorably re- 
ported, and I will say to the Senator that it also has the ap- 
proval of the Senator from Massachusetts, who introduced the 
joint resolution which went to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
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tions. I desire also to say that it authorizes an appropriation 
of $20,000. I think it only fair to make that statement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the joint resolution pro- 
vide for an appropriation or merely authorize an appropria- 
tion to be made? a 

Mr. NORRIS. The joint resolution authorizes an appro- 
priation of $20,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator once again 
state for what the joint resolution provides? There was so 
much noise in the Chamber I could not hear his statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. The joint resolution provides for participa- 
tion on behalf of the Agricultural Department in an interna- 
‘one poultry congress, which is to meet at Ottawa, Canada, in 
1927. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is the joint resolution unani- 
mously reported? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, is the Senator from Ne- 
braska asking for immediate action on the joint resolution? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am asking for immediate consideration of 
the joint resolution, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to say in that con- 
nection that I think the Foreign Relations Committee favor- 
ably reported the joint resolution, which was referred to that 
committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not looked up that matter, but, as I 
remember, the Senator from Massachusetts, in a conversation 
with me, said that the Committee on Foreign Relations had 
not acted. 

Mr. SWANSON. I thought that committee had acted. They 
were favorable to the measure and thought it ought to be 
adopted. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope that the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska for the immediate consideration of the joint 
resolution will prevail. I doubt if the average American citi- 
zen realizes what an enormous business is involved in the 
poultry industry. In my State we consume $200,000,000 worth 
every year. So it is a matter of importance. 

Mr. NORRIS, I think it is in size the third industry in the 
United States. 

Mr. COPELAND, I think it is the third. 

Mr. SACKETT. It ranks fifth. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the joint resolution may be con- 
sidered and passed and that the appropriation may be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the invitation of the Government of Canada to 
the United States to send delegates and an exhibit to the Third World’s 
Poultry Congress, to be held at Ottawa, Canada, during July and 
August, 1927, be accepted. 

Bec. 2. That the President is hereby authorized to designate official 
delegates to enable the United States to participate in the proposed 
congress, 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to prepare 
and install a suitable national exhibit for display at the proposed con- 
gress, portraying in a correlated manner the fundamental features con- 
cerning the organization and development of the poultry industry of 
the United States, including the broad problems of production, distribu- 
tion, and marketing of poultry and poultry products, and the sum of 
$20,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the purpose of preparing, transporting, and 
demonstrating such an exhibit. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, DISTRICT OF MONTANA 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, on Saturday last the Senate 
passed the bill (H. R. 5701) to designate the times and places 
of holding terms of the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Montana. I had intended to offer from the floor an 
amendment to the bill, but I was unavoidably absent at the 
time. One place for holding court was inadvertently left out. 
I ask unanimous consent for the reconsideration of the action 
of the Senate by which the bill was reported to the Senate as 
amended, the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole 
concurred in, the amendment ordered to be engrossed, the bill 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH. Now I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask if the bill referred to has been 
transmitted to the House of Representatives? - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that it has 
not been. 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. On page 2, line 3, after the name “Great 
Falls,” in the amendment reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I moye to insert the name “ Billings.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana to the com- 
mittee amendment. ; 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


SENATOR FROM IOWA 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 194) declaring Dahiel F. Steck to be a duly elected Sen- 
ator of the United States from the State of Iowa for the term 
beginning March 4, 1925, reported by Mr. Ernst from the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I wish to confine 
my remarks to two or three major propositions and I shall 
endeavor to limit myself so as to give the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] as much time as I shall occupy. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that in approaching this ques- 
tion all of us ought to haye but one desire, and that is to 
decide the case according to the law and the evidence, I 
have no patience with any argument or talk based upon mat- 
ters of political consideration; indeed, I think this is a case 
that peculiarly is removed from the realm of political advan- 
tage, for I do not know what we would gain as Democrats 
by trading off a man who investigated Daugherty and Fall 
and others for 2 man who steadfastly criticized that investiga- 
tion, who denounced it in his campaign in the State of Iowa, 
and who evidently held to the view that the investigation 
should not have been made at all, or, if undertaken, should 
have been made in some other way. But politics or political 
advantage or disadvantage is not to be here considered. We 
are to decide which one of these two men the State of Iowa 
elected to the high office of Senator. We are to decide it 
without passion, without prejadice, and without favor. 3 

I regret exceedingly that upon this matter I find myseif in 
antagonism with Senators for whom I entertain the highest 
regard and respect and particularly that I find myself in op- 
position to the views expressed by the Senator from Georgia 
IMr. Greorcre] and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

Mr. President, we are here governed by the Constitution of 
the United States and by the law of Iowa. If we do not 
follow the Constitution and if we do not follow the law of 
Iowa, we then are substituting our will for the legally ex- 
pressed will of the people of the State of Iowa. I can find no 
warrant for that; and I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate merely by way of preliminary to the pertinent provi- 
sions of the Constitution : 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of Senators 
from each State— 

And as it originally read— 
chosen by the legislature thereof— 

And as it now reads— 
elected by the people thereof. 

They, not the Senate, choose the Senators. 

Then under the heading of qualifications the Constitution 
provides: 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the 
age of 30 years, and been 9 years a citizen of the United States, and 
who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which 
he shall be chosen. 

* $ s . 0 * * 

The times, places, and the manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law— 

Not by resolution of the Senate; but “by law“ 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators. 

. s * * s * * 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and quali- 
fications of its own Members, 
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We have reserved the right in the Constitution to pass upon 
the qualifications, and those qualifications are set forth in the 
Constitution and are our guide. That is all that section 5 
means as it applies to qualifications. Another right we have is 
to decide who is elected. Elected how? Elected under and pur- 
suant to the laws of the State that is authorized to pass the 
laws. Congress can not interpose its will; Congress can not 
interfere with the State's right except in one way and that 
is by the enactment of a law—not by the voice or vote of one 
branch of the Congress. 

I say, with all the respect in the world for the opinion of 
others, that if the Senate undertakes to say that a man is 
elected who Is not elected according to the laws of the State 
from which he comes, then the Senate has usurped the powers 
and functions which the Constitution has placed solemnly in 
the people of the State who send here the man seeking a seat 
in this body. 

It is as much an act of usurpation as if we were utterly to 
ignore everything done in the State and proceed ourselves to 
declare elected some man who might not even have been voted 
for in his State. 

When the State of Iowa comes to act, it passes a law. It 
prescribes the rules and regulations under which the election 
shall be held. It fixes the qualifications of the voter. It tells 
the kind of ballot he shall cast. It tells how he shall mark 
that ballot. It tells the manner in which the ballot shall be 
preserved. It tells how the ballot shall be counted. It tells 
how the returns shall be certified and finally ascertained. So 
that with all of those qnestions the State of Iowa alone is 
authorized to deal; and if we can interfere in any respect and 
say that, in our opinion, the law ought to have been different, 
or that, in our opinion, a ballot ought to be counted which was 
not cast in accordance with the law, then we are substituting 
the will of one branch of Congress for the will of a sovereign 
State, and we are doing it in the teeth of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

I therefore say that the law of Iowa must be followed in 
this matter. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am not going to decline to yield 
to my brother Senators; but, as I haye limited my time, I 
wish that I might simply answer a question without going 
into an argument. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The question I desire to ask is this: Does 
the Senator mean that every ballot should have been scruti- 
nized under the law of Iowa and only legal ballots counted, 
and that if there was any irregularity that should bar the 
ballot? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think the ballot must be cast in 
accordance with the law of the State of Iowa. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, if I may ask the Senator just one 
more question, does the Senator realize that if that rule had 
prevailed Steck would have won by 2,740 votes? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That he would haye won is the 
Senator's construction. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator has not seen the ballots, 
has he? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, no. I am laying my premise 
here; I think it is perfectly sound, and I do not agree at all 
with the conclusion of my good friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. President, much has been said about the intent of a 
voter. When the law expressly states how the intent shall be 
expressed you must follow that law, or if you do not you are 
in a maze of absolute uncertainty. 

It is true that there is a limited field within which the 
intent may be ascertained by the act of the yoter himself. 
For instance, let us suppose that a man wrote in the name 
“Brookhart” instead of writing Brookhart's initials, As 
there was only one Brookhart running, there would be no difi- 
cuity in ascertaining who was meant. I am speaking now of 
the way in which the ballots shall be cast, the way in which 
they shall be counted, and how they shall be marked. Those 
things are matters of substantive law, and we can not set 
them aside without saying that our will is superior to the law 
of the State and without going into a perfect labyrinth of 
speculation and of guesswork. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator pardon me just one 
minute? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The law of Iowa declares that 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will pardon the Senator for a ques- 
tion but I can not pardon him for an argument. 

Mr. CARAWAY, I do not want to make an argument. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. The other day the Senator spoke 
when his time was unlimited, and I have agreed with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorf] to limit my remarks; 
so I must hurry. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I just want to suggest that the law says 
the name shall appear but once upon a ballot, and yet where 
Brookhart’s name is written in it appears twice on every one 
of those ballots; and yet the Senator counts those votes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, Mr. President, that clause of 
the law clearly did not cover any such case as the Senator has 


put. 
Mr. CARAWAY. When it said “twice,” I thought it 
meant it. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Lou can give an absurd construc- 
tion to the Lord’s Prayer if you want to, but it is hardly neces- 
sary to do it. That related to the printing of the ballots, of 
course, 
Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator what makes him f 
say that? / 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 7 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? f 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I will yield for a question, and I 
would yield for an interminable and endless argument if it were 
not that I have agreed with the Senator from West Virginia 
to give him some time, and I am going to keep the faith. 
Mr. President, there is another thing that I want to do, 
The first thing that I want to call attention to is the law of 
Iowa. There is a misapprehension created here by the argu- 
ments that have been made. 
The laws of Iowa may be peculiar, but there they are. If 
a man wants to vote, let us say, a straight Republican ticket, 
he can do so by putting a mark in the circle at the top. That 
is one way to yote; or he need put no mark in the circle at the 
top, and can put a mark in the square opposite each name. 
That is another way in which he can vote a straight ticket. 
There is a third way in which he can vote a straight ticket. 
He can place a cross in the circle at the top of the ticket, and 
also place a cross in any or all of the squares beneath the 
circle. That is the plain language of the statute, and I want 
to emphasize it so that everybody will understand it. The 
third way, if you want to vote a straight ticket, is to place a 
cross in the circle at the top, and then you can go down the 
line, under the absolute letter of the statute itself, and place 
a mark opposite one of the names or two of the names or two- 
thirds of the names or all the names but one, and it is still a 
straight ticket. That is the law of the State of Iowa, and no 
man who has read that law will challenge my statement. 
There is a method provided whereby, for example, a Republi- 
can so desiring need not yote the entire ticket and yet not 
vote for any Democrat. All the names he does want to vote 
for are on that ticket, but there are also some he does not 
want to yote for. The law in that respect reads: 


If the names of all the candidates for whom the voter desires to 
vote appear upon a single ticket but he does not desire to vote for 
all the candidates whose names appear thereon, he shall place a cross 
in the square opposite the name of each such candidate for whom he 
desires to vote without making any cross in the circle at the top of 
such ticket. 


To illustrate: If a Republican in Iowa desired to vote for 
every man on the Republican ticket but Brookhart, under the 
law he made a cross in the square opposite each name on the 
Republican ticket except the name of Brookhart, but he did 
not make a cross in the circle at the top of the ticket. This 
would then have been a straight Republican vote with the 
exception of Brookhart and there would be no yote cast either 
for or against Brookhart. 

On the other hand, if the voter did place a cross in the circle 
at the top and then proceeded down the ticket, making a cross 
opposite the names of all of the candidates except Brookhart, 
the vote would be counted for Brookhart because the cross in 
the circie in itself under the law constituted a vote for every 
man on the ticket whether the cross appear opposite the name 
or not. When the cross is made in the circle at the top, then 
the cross made opposite the names of any candidate on that 
ticket is mere surplusage. 

Again, if this same Republican desired to vote all of the 
Republican ticket except Brookhart and desired to vote against 
Brookhart, he could employ either one of two methods. He 
could place a cross in the cirele ut the top of the ticket with- 
out making any cross opposite the names of the candidates on 
the Republican ticket. He could then go over to the Demo- 
eratic ticket and make a cross opposite the name of Steck. 
This would constitute a vote for Steck. Or he could employ 
the second method, viz, he could omit any mark in the circle 
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at the top of the Republican ticket and go down the Republican 
ticket, placing a cross opposite each candidate except Brook- 
hart and could then go across to the Democratic ticket and 
make a cross in front of Steck’s name. This would constitute 
a vote for the entire Republican ticket except Brookhart and 
would also constitute a vote for Steck. 

Mr. President, there is not any question on earth about that 
being the law of the State of Iowa. No man can rise in his 
place and successfully challenge any statement I have made. 

There is another rule by which we are to determine this 
election, namely, presumption and burden of proof. The official 
count gave to Brookhart a majority of 755 votes. He has been 
duly commissioned as a Member of this body. The absolute 
presumption of law is that he is here with good right and 
title, and that presumption of law must stand until it is 
overcome by competent evidence, and if the evidence has not 
been produced we have no more right to seat a man who has 
not proven his title to the seat than we have to seat any other 
stranger. The question of determination of this evidence 
was solemnly submitted to the Senate for decision on its 
merits. 

Mr. President, we can not substitute for proof either our 
own guess or the admission of the contestee or the stipula- 
tions of the contestee. Nor can we decide the case without 
competent evidence, even though the contestee has failed to 
make timely objections, His failure can not supply the lack 
of proof. Nor can his failure confer title to the office of 
Senator upon a man who fails to prove his right to a seat 
here. Men get here because they are elected in accordance 
with the law, not because of a technical omission or failure of 
their opponents. Is it necessary to argue that proposition? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. For a question; yes. 

Mr. NEELT. In view of the Senator's sweeping statement, 
will he not permit me to inquire if he thinks that Lorimer and 
Newberry became Members of the Senate according to law? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not think they got here ac- 
cording to law. I say that men get here because they are 
elected according to the law. They can not get here because 
of a stipulation or agreement, or the failure of their opponents, 
or anybody else, to present evidence, or to object in time. 

Mr. NEELY. Then it does not follow, from the Senator's 
earlier observation, that he means that everyone who comes 
here with a certificate of election has necessarily been legally 
elected. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, I have never made any statement 
susceptible of that kind of construction. I am sure the Senator 
will bear me out in that. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator made the broad statement that 
one “gets here” according to law. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes, and no man is elected ac- 
cording to law who buys his way into this body. He is elected 
contrary to law. : 

Mr. NEELY. I, of course, concur in that opinion. My 
purpose in interrogating the Senator was to ascertain whether 
his broad premise means that when one presents his certificate 
of election to the Senate, as Senator Brookhart has done, a 
conclusive presumption of the validity of the election of the 
person holding the certificate arises. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I made no such statement. I made 
the statement—and if the Senator will follow me closely he 
will not be in error, as he is this time—that a man with a 
certificate comes clothed with the presumption that he is here 
according to law, but that presumption may be rebutted by 
evidence, and only by evidence, and not by stipulation or agree- 
ment, and not by any technical failure to make an objection at 
a particular time. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator contend that there is not 
sufficient evidence in this case to justify the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections in finding that Mr. Steck was duly 
elected a Member of the Senate? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will come to the question of evi- 
dence later on. I claim that there is no evidence that will 
warrant the finding of the majority of the committee. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. It becomes obvious that those who assert 
that a stipulation can put Mr. Steck into the Senate, by irre- 
sistible logic must admit that a stipulation, ergo, would have 
put Mr. Lorimer into the Senate. è 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; and that is a very good illus- 
tration. Suppose there had been a contestant in the Lorimer 
case, und he had come here and solemnly admitted that Lorimer 
-was here lawfully, and suppose the evidence before the Senate 
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had been just what we afterwards found it to be; what would 
we have done with that sort of an agreement except cast it 
out as utterly unworthy of consideration? 

The right to hold the office can only spring from an election 
by the people. It can not be conferred by the mistake of 
Brookhart or by his failure to make an objection. The public 
is the real party, not Brookhart or Steck. They are but 
two individuals. But the question we must settle is the right 
of a man to sit as a member of a legislative body which 
controls the affairs of a great nation, whether he is of right 
entitled to be a part of the Government of the United States; 
and that question can not be settled on the failure of some 
individual at a particular moment to make an objection. I 
shall come to the question of the evidence after a while. 

To overcome the presumptions aforesaid, competent evidence 
must be produced. Absent frauds; this may be done by count- 
ing all of the ballots or by counting enough ballots to demon- 
strate that if all of the ballots were present and counted 
against the contestant he would, nevertheless, be elected. 

Perhaps I can make that somewhat clearer. It must be 
proven that all of the ballots have been produced, and that by 
u count of those ballots it is found that the contestant is 
entitled to the seat, or, if there are any ballots absent, the 
number must be small enough so that if they were all counted 
for the contestee the contestant would win anyway. To illus- 
trate, if there were 5,000 ballots short, and the contestant had, 
on the ballots that were produced, 6,000 majority, then mani- 
festly the 5,000 ballots would be immaterial, because they 
would not change the result. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. After I finish the sentence. But 
if the contestant, on the face of the ballots, wins by only 1,000 
votes, and there are 5,000 ballots absent, it can not be said 
that the ballots show he is elected, because there is a failure 
to produce the other 5,000 ballots, and they might change the 
result, the presumption being that the man is rightfully in his 
place, he having the official count back of him. The presump- 
tion is that those ballots were favorable to him, and it is a 
conclusive and absolute presumption when the evidence is not 
here to rebut it. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator, but it Is unnecessary 
now, because the Senator has so clearly stated the rule that I 
can add nothing to what he has said. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Now, I come to another proposition, 
to which I invite the attention of the lawyers in this body par- 
ticularly. Before the ballots can be counted, before they can be 
received in evidence at all, before they become competent evi- 
dence for any purpose, there must be strict proof that the bal- 
lots have been properly preserved. There must be a prima 
facie showing that they have not been tampered with, that they 
have been kept in the proper custody, If those matters are not 
shown, then there are only fugitive pieces of paper, not prop- 
erly avouched, and they can not be received in evidence under 
the decision of any respectable authority in the United States. 
That is settled by a large line of decisions, and I can cite the 
authorities if Senators want them; it is so stated by McCreary 
on Elections, by Cooley on Constitutional Limitations, and by 
a very well-reasoned case in the State of Arkansas (50 Ark, 
J. e. 94), and by a multitude of other cases, all to the same 
import. There must be a prima facie showing. The com- 
mittee is in the same situation that a man is in who comes 
into court basing his case upon a written document. Before 
he can introduce a written document he must prove that it is 
signed by the parties, or he must show there was such a docu- 
ment and that it is lost. He must authenticate the instru- 
ment, These three-quarters of a million pieces of paper called 
ballots can not be counted as such ballots until there has been 
preliminary proof that they were the ballots cast in that elec- 
tion. No such proof was offered in this case. The only thing 
that anywhere nearly approximates it is a certificate by the 
auditor that the inclosed ballots were sealed by him and sent 
here. There is no evidence that they are all the ballots. 
There is no evidence that they were, delivered to him in the 
manner and form provided by law. There is no evidence what- 
ever that ballots have not been lost, that ballots have not been 
destroyed, that ballots, may not have been tampered with, or 
that the ballots were held in strict custody as provided by the 
laws of Iowa. 

When we come to technicalities, which are appealed to so 
vehemently here against Brookhart, I interpose, not a tech- 
nicality, but a substantive principle of law that has absolutely 
not been met in this case. Mr. Steck. simply failed to prove his 
case in that regard. How he came to do it, with the general 
attorney of the Ku-Klux Klan to represent him, I do not know, 
but I know that if I had been trying this case, or if my dis- 
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tinguished friend from West Virginia had been trying this case, 
the first thing we would have thought of when we brought in 
the ballots would have been to prove their custody, to prove 
that these were the ballots, and that these were all of the 
ballots; and if any of them were missing, we would have ac- 
counted for the missing ballots; and we would have proceeded 
to show how the parties voted, if it had been possible to do so. 
There is an absolute failure of proof in that behalf. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield for a question. 

Mr. NEELY. If the Senator had been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, and the contestant and the 
contestee had brought 989,000 ballots to the committee and in 
effect certified that those ballots had been duly cast, and that 
they were the source of the contest we are considering, would the 
Senator, on his own motion, have gone to Iowa and taken proof 
to establish the fact that there had been no tampering with the 
ballots, if no irregularity in connection with them had been 
suggested? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, there was a sugges- 
tion of that sort, to begin with. In the next place—— 

Mr. NEELY. I challenge the Senator to find such suggestion 
in the record. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will show it before I get through, 
and show it conclusively by the record. But, in addition to 
that, these people never came here and made any such state- 
ment as that “these are the ballots cast in this election.” 

Mr. NEELY. Not in words 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; and not in any other way. 

Mr. NEELY. The record shows that they did. 

Mr. GEORGE rose. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I must insist that I can not argue 
this with Senators. I will yield for any proper question. I | 
would argue it with Senators, but I promised the Senator 
from West Virginia to give him time to close, and I am going 
to try to do that. $ 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. I merely wanted to ask the Senator what 
his attitude would be if Brookhart himself came in and said, 
“We desire that you count these ballots,” and helped us to 
count the ballots. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, I did not hear the question. 

Mr. GEORGE. What would have been the Senator's attitude 
if Senator Brookhart himself had come to the committee and 
asked if we would meet and count these ballots and had actu- | 
ally himself participated in the count of the ballots? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. My attitude would have been this: 
That the burden of proof was upon the contestant, and that he 
must supply that proof. If he did not supply that proof, when | 
he got through I would have told him that he had not proven | 
his case. | 

Mr. GEORGE. Then you would not have allowed Senator | 
Brookhart to count the ballots? | 

Mr. REED of Missouri, I would have allowed anybody to 
stand, under proper surveillance, and count the ballots, if he | 
wanted to, and he might offer them until he was black in 
the face, but, unless there was the showing required by law | 

as to the validity of the ballots, I would not have accepted 
them as against the official return. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then the Senator would have permitted him | 
to count them and would not have bound him by what he 
found? 

Mr. REED of Missourl. I am not binding him. I am talking 
about binding the Senate. I care nothing for Brookhart in the 
matter, and I care nothing for Steck. Mr. Brookhart is here 
with a certificate of election, with a certificate from the author- 
ities of his State that he is entitled to his seat, and the burden 
is upon Mr. Steck under every decision of every court to prove 
his right to the seat. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me read to the Senator just one sen- 
tence. That is all I ask to read from an Iowa case, the case of 
De Long against Brown, One hundred and thirteenth Iowa: 


The preliminary proof, unless waived, is essential to the competency 
of the ballots. 2 


If a contestee can not waive it when he himself goes and 
counts the ballots, then how could it be waived? 
Mr. REED of Missouri, I say it can not be waived, and I 


say that in this case it was not waived as to the vital issues to 
which I now come. 

Mr. President, there are three principal disputes in the case. 
The first one is that 1,323 straight Republican ballots, where 
the circle was marked and some of the squares on the ticket, 
but not the square in front of Brookhart's name, were not 
counted for Brookhart. Here I want to invite the especial 
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attention of the Senator from Georgia. Class 3 of the classes 
which the lawyers in the case made out were votes where the 
voter marked a cross in the circle at the top of the Democratic 
ballot and then, proceeding down the ballot, marked a cross in 
the square in front of certain of the names on the ticket, but 
failed to put a cross in the square in front of Steck's name. 
Of these votes Steck got 1,163 and Brookhart conceded them to 
him, did he not? 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not understand the Senator. 
the Senator was discussing the 1,344 votes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Class three ballots, as specified by 
the lawyers, are ballots where the voter marked a cross in the 
circle at the top of the Democratic ballot and marked a cross 
in the square in front of certain of the names of the candi- 
dates on the Democratic ticket, but failed to put a cross in the 
square In front of Steck’s name. Of these votes there were 
1,163 in favor of Steck and 14 in favor of Brookhurt. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will say to the Senator from Missouri that 
I do not recall the particular classification 3 because I haye 
never bothered myself about any of those votes, agreeing with 
the Senator from Missouri, so far as that goes, on how those 
votes should be counted. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I know the Senator did, and I 
wanted to get the Senator's statement on this point. My 
understanding from the record is, and if I am wrong I will be 
corrected right now, I hope, that when they came to count those 
ballots they found of the Democratic ballots that there were 
1,163 that had a cross in the cirele at the top and then a 
cross in the square opposite the names of certain candidates, 
but there was no cross opposite the name of Steck; that 
Steck's representatives claimed the benefit of those ballots and 
that Brookhart conceded them to Steck and 1,163 of them were 
counted for Steck, and only 14 for Brookhart. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, just to show the incon- 
sistency of that statement, how could there be 14 for Brookhart 
with no cross in front of anybody's name, when there was a 
cross in the circle at the top of the Democratic ticket? It 
would answer itself that there could be no such ballot as that, 
and there was not any such ballot as that. 

i Mr. REED of Missouri. We ought to be able to agree on the 
acts. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We could. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator wants to say something 
unpleasant? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
pleasantness, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly; we will let it go any way 
the Senator wants to, 

Mr, CARAWAY. Absolutely. I am tired of this everlasting 
trying to lecture somebody about being unpleasant. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator has a perfect right 
to entertain a weary feeling any time he sees fit. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am going to exercise that right. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I decline to yield to the Senator 
any further. 

Mr, CARAWAY. The Senator need not do it, because I 
am tired of that kind of lecturing. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Missouri will yield to me. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. I asked the Senator from 
Georgia a civil question and I know I am going to get a civil 
answer. 8 5 

Mr. CARAWAY. If that has application to me, the Sena- 
tor will have to address me aud not somebody else when he 
wants to talk to me. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I shall have to call the Senator 
from Arkansas to order pretty soon. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course. 

Mr. GEORGE. The third class of ballots were conceded by 
both Steck and Brookhart, and there were 1,163 votes claimed 
by and conceded to Steck and 14 claimed by and conceded: to 
Brookhart. The challenge, whatever it was in that particular 
class of votes, was identical; that is to say, the challenge 
leveled by each party was upon the same kind of ballot. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Those were 1,163 votes on the 
Democratic ballot where there was a cross in the circle at the 
top and where there were crosses opposite certain names on 
the Democratic ticket, but there was no cross opposite Steck's 
name. Mr. Steck desired to have them counted for him. Mr, 
Brookhart conceded it was fair to count them for him and the 
challenge was withdrawn. 

Now I come to class 5; and what were the ballots in that 
class? They were ballots where the voter had marked a cross 
in the circle at the top of the Republican ticket and also had 
marked a cross opposite the names of certain Republican 
candidates, but failed to put a cross in front of Mr. Brook- 
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hart’s name or Steck’s name. The two cases were identical. 
There is not a halr's shadow between them. Of these votes 
there were 8,834, but Mr. Steck withdrew his challenge to all 
of them except 1,344. But why did he let his challenge stand 
as to the rest of them, amounting to 1,344? The cases were 
identical except in this particular, that as to those 1,344 votes 
on which he stood on his challenge most of them had a cross 
opposite all of the names but Brookhart's, but there was 
none opposite his name. Nevertheless the principle is iden- 
tical. We can not cure the defect, if it was a fatal defect, by 
making an admission as to two or three or four other names, 

Mr. Steck, having taken the advantage of Mr. Brookhart's 
withdrawal of his challenge, having had counted for himself 
these names that were on his ticket marked with a circle at 
the top and no cross opposite his name, proceeds to insist on 
a challenge against Brookhart for exactly the same kind of 
votes that appear in favor of Brookhart. Talk about waiver! 
Talk about estoppel! Talk to me about fair dealing on the 
part of a man who takes the advantage of every vote that is 
cast for him where there is a circle at the top and none oppo- 
site his name, and then denies the application of the same 
rule to his opponent and wants to cut him out of thirteen 
hundred and odd votes! No wonder the Senator from Georgia, 
who is always a fair man—he may not always be right, be- 
cause none of us are, but he wants to be fair—counts those 
1,823 or 1,844 votes for Brookhart. When he takes it out of 
the case with those facts back of his decision to which I have 
just called attention, what man is there in the Senate who 
has the temerity to say when we are deciding the rule the 
question of who was elected, not on what Brookhart did or 
what Steck did, that we will throw out the same votes that 
were counted for Steck, exactly the same character of votes? 

That reduces the case down to a question of 74 or 75 votes. 
That is the end of those thirteen hundred and odd votes accord- 
ing to my judgment. I want to discuss the question as dis- 
passionately as I am able to. I certainly have not any feeling 
in it—and I want to say to my friend from Arkansas that I 
ay si es there ought to be any feeling between him and me 
about it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, the Senator is exceedingly wrong about his statements; 
but he did not want me to.correct him about them and showed 
a good deal of impatience about it, and I thought the Senator 
was trying to lecture me. 3 

Mr. REED of Missouri, It was just the Senator’s manner. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not much inclined to be lectured by 
anybody if I can help it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, I have neyer tried to lecture the 
Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then I just misunderstood the Senator, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Now, we are down to 76 votes, and 
according to another set of figures to 26 votes. Let us see 
what we can do about those votes. 

There are five precincts in which the votes varied materially 
from the poll books. The official count was taken in one of 
those precincts. There were one hundred and ninety-odd votes 
short, and therefore the judges said or the counters said or 
somebody down here said: “We will have to take the official 
count; the ballots are not here.” That was logical; that was 
right; it was perfectly manifest that if the ballots are not 
there there is no evidence to dispute the official count unless 
we put in extraneous evidence, which was not done in this 
ease. By taking the official count in Winterset Township over 
the ballots that were there Mr. Steck gained 84 votes. All 
right. There was another township, the second ward. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon 
me just a moment? I am sure the Senator does not want it 
to go into the Rrecorp that Mr. Steck gained 37 votes in the 
first precinct of Winterset, because the official count was taken 
there? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is what I say. The offictal 
count was that much better than the votes that were in the 
box. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
way. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is the way I stated it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know the way the Senator stated it, 
and I think the Senator was in error. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. Steck gained by virtue of the 
official count being taken in that precinct, but then we go 
over to Emmet County and there turns up the second ward 
in Estherville Township, where there are 20 ballots missing. 
What are we going to do there? Again the ballots are not 
there. The committee took the official count before and the 
parties agreed to it; Steck agreed to it, if that counts for 
anything; Brookhart agreed to it. The committee established 
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there the rule that where the ballots were missing they would 
take the official count, and rightly, because the presumption 
is that the official count is correct, and when the ballots are 
not at hand it is certain that there is no eyidence to overcome 
that presumption. They did not take the official count as to 
Estherville. Then they hunted around and found in a sepa- 
rate package 34 more ballots which the auditors sent down 
in a separate package, stating that they belonged in that pre- 
cinct. Clearly they had not been kept together; clearly the 
law had not been observed; clearly there was every kind of 
an opportunity for tampering with those ballots in the State 
of Iowa before they reached Washington. The committee 
proceeded in that case te count the ballots and that made a 
difference against Brookhart of 61 votes. If they had taken 
the official count, as they did in the other ease, he would have 
had 61 votes more than he is given. That wipes out nearly 
all of the 76 majority for Steck. 

Let us go to Bear Grove Township in Guthrie County. 
There were 20 ballots missing. Again the same situation was 
presented; and, again, instead of taking the official count, they 
proceeded to count such ballots as were there. What about 
the missing ones? For whom were they cast? That made a 
difference against Brookhart of 21 votes, and the whole 76 
votes for Steck are gone; they are wiped out, sir. 

Again we come to Center Township, Wapello County, the 
ninth precinct of Ottumwa. There are 22 ballots missing. 
Again they refused to take the official count; they counted 
the ballots and disregarded the missing ballots. That made 
a difference against Brookhart of 41 votes. Give him those 
and the 76 votes for Steck have been entirely overcome and 
there is a majority for Brookhart. 

Again take Jackson Township in Lee County, the second 
precinct, There are 12 ballots more than names on the poll 
book—12 ballots too many. Somebody stuffed the ballot box 
in that case on the face of appearances. The committee 
counted those ballots without any evidence as to them except 
that the poll books showed they should not be there, but they 
found the ballots in the package. That makes a total that 
Brookhart lost by virtue of the application of a rule one way 
against him and then reversing the rule and working it against 
him again when the circumstances were reversed. It makes a 
difference of 144 votes. I can not, to save my life, understand 
how, in the face of a situation of that kind, any man can say 
for a minute that Brookhart has not overcome the 76 majority 
for Steck, of which the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
{ Mr. GEORGE] speaks. 

Mr. President, were the ballots kept sealed? Had they been 
kept in accordance with the law? There were 67 precincts 
where the containers were unsealed, If the official count had 
been taken in those cases, Brookhart would have gained 309 
votes over what were given to him. Those 309 votes would 
have settled this case, unless we throw out the 1.323 votes 
which the Senator from Georgia refuses to throw out, in which 
he is manifestly right. 

Mr. President, what are you going to do with a case of that 
kind? Are you going to say because Mr. Steck said he did 
not want the yotes counted when they were 192 short—and 
Mr. Brookhart conceded that was fair—that afterwards von 
will permit Mr. Steck to reverse himself and say, When there 
are ballots short, I now want the votes counted in these boxes, 
because they are favorable to me”? Will that enable us to 
get the truth? Will not the Senate apply the rule one way or 
the other? Will the Senate say that where the votes are not in 
the box they can not be counted, but the official returns must 
be taken in all cases, or will the Senate adopt the other rule 
and say, “Count all the ballots and disregard the official re- 
turns altogether”? This is the cold record in this matter. I 
have been through the entire record. 

There is another proposition here. Remember, now, how they 
vote in Iowa. Before a yoter can get a ticket he must call 
for it and give his name, and then his name is written in long- 
hand in a book furnished the judges for that purpose. When 
he votes he votes a ballot on which the judges have put their 
initials, and that is a solemn book register of that vote. There- 
fore the number of ballots in the box ought to tally with the 
names in the book. But, sirs, if there is any variance, clearly 
the book ought to be the better evidence than the absence of 
a fugitive piece of paper—a single piece of paper which either 
might be lost or something else substituted for it. There is 
the book solemnly written out. It is a good deal like the books 
of a grocery store. Which is the better and most satisfactory 
evidence of the fact, that a man is charged on the books or 
the fact that the grocery can not find a particular ticket for a 
particular sale—a ticket that may have been stuck on a spike. 
So I say when we compare the books with the votes we find 
it is true that there are 8,500 votes in the State missing. For 
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whom were they cast? There is no evidence as to that; nobody 


knows. The presumption, therefore, is that the official count 
is correct and that the judges, when they counted the ballots, 
counted only the ballots which were there, and that the official 
count must be taken, for there are 3,500 votes gone; nobody 
knows anything about them, and the presumption is that the 
official count is right and that Brookhart is here properly. 
Who is there who will say we are then to indulge the presump- 
tion that these 3,500 votes would not have altered the election 
when we are down to a difference of 76 votes, and the burden 
was upon Mr. Steck to prove it? I say that if this case had 
been tried closely, and tried in a court of law, it is my humble 
judgment that the lawyers would have proceeded to have 
accounted for those 3,500 votes by some sort of evidence, but 
not a word of evidence was introduced in this record to account 
for them. The record shows that they went into the box; they 
are not here now; and I say, that being the case, that Mr. 
Steck must show a majority of more than 3,500 so that he can 
say, If you counted all those votes for Brookhart it would not 
change the result.” 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the question of the alleged 
stipulations. I am absolutely astounded to find the claims made 
which have been made in this case in regard to the stipulations. 
First, let us see what the duty of the committee was. Turn, if 
you please, to the resolution authorizing the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections to act. That resolution did not direct the 
committee to find out what the parties to the contest wanted: 
it directed the committee to examine the facts, to count the 
ballots, to ascertain the truth, and to report all of the facts to 
the Senate. 

What happened? On July 20, 1925, there was some sort of 
stipulation made to bring the ballots to Washington; but, if 
Senators who remain to listen to this case will give me their 
attention, that stipulation did not provide an agreement that 
the papers that might be sent in were the ballots or that they 
were all the ballots. It was simply stipulated that the ballots 
should be sent in. That is on page 54. On January 6, 1925, 
Steck filed his contest. In March, 1925, Brookhart answered. 
On July 20, 1925, the subcommittee met; and, Mr. President, 
anyone who will read the proceedings of that subcommittee 
will ascertain that the chairman of the subcommittee called in 
the lawyers on each side and, in substance, said-to them, “ We 
have a force here to count these ballots, and, if there is no ob- 
jection, we will send them to count the ballots.” The ballots 
were to be brought here under a stipulation which entitled both 
parties to be present and required a joint certificate as to the 
verity of the ballots by the auditors and by the representatives 
of the respective parties. 

Subsequently the parties waived the right to have their 
men present; but they did not waive the certificate of the 
auditor that the ballots, when he sent them, were in the con- 
dition in which he received them. There was not a word of 
waiver of that kind; but, if they had waived it all, the situa- 
tion then would have been that there was an agreement to 
send in the ballots. What ballots? The ballots cast at the 
election; not a part of the ballots; not something in addition 
to the ballots, but the very ballots cast at the election. That 
does not involve, on the part of the lawyers or on the part 
of the contestant and contestee, any admission that the ballots 
are valid, any waiver of a right of challenge or any conces- 
sion whatever of that kind. 

The ballots were brought in here, and then what happened? 
The next thing was that these gentlemen proceeded to their 
count—these men who were there simply to make the count. 
authorized by the committee to do that. A subpœna was sent 
out—it had been sent out before—for the auditors to bring in 
these ballots. The proceedings were informal. On page 67 of 
the record I find this, and I want to impress it upon Senators 
who have suddenly invoked the rule of technicalities: 


Mr. MircHeLL. Mr. Chairman, I assume that this hearing is more 
or less informal, and that whatever denials and affirmative matter 
we have entered here as defense will be considered as though not 
withdrawn now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Oh, yes; the proceedings are informal. You do not 
have to observe the steps you would in a court. You are losing no 
right by what is done. 


The proceedings were informal. Up to that time these men 
had been off there counting the ballots. There was no com- 
mittee to which to appeal. The committee was not in session, 
The committee itself was not counting the ballots. The com- 
mittee was to meet thereafter and consider the result of this 
count and any other evidence that it might be proper to 
bring in. 

When Mr. Mitchell asked the question: 
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I assume that this hearing is more or less informal, and that what- 
ever denials and atlirmative matter we have entered bere as defense 
will be considered as though not withdrawn now— 


The Chairman said: 


Oh, yes; the proceedings are informal. You do not have to observe 
the steps you would in a court. You are losing no right by what 
is done. 


* 

In that light this case proceeded—an informal case. 

On December 3 the committee met, and Mr. Turner was put 
on the stand. Prior to that, I believe, or immediately sub- 
sequent, a great deal of this record is taken up with statements 
as to what the committee in Iowa did to Brookhart, and what 
the newspapers printed. Nearly all of the hearings that we 
have printed here are confined to that sort of stuff. 

The committee met. Mr. Turner, the chief accountant, was 
put upon the stand, and he testified that he had not examined 
the ballots, but that he took the word of the examiners, That 
appears on page 71. His evidence, therefore, was hearsay 
evidence, and ought to have been excluded. 

Then Mr. Blair Coan came in. It appears from Mr. Blair 
Coan's statement that he had been back of this movement 
against Brookhart, and that he was there to punish Brookhart 
because Brookhart was one of the men that had investigated 
the Daugherty corruption. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
inject that into this contest. Any evidence of Blair Coan 
was put in on the contest filed by the regular Republican Com- 
mittee of the State of Iowa against Senator Brookhart. That 
we dismissed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I understand that you dismissed it. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is not in Steck’s contest. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But you received the evidence. 

Mr. GEORGE. We received it in their contest; not in the 
Steck contest. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I have the ballots in class 
3, and I am sure the Senator wants to be correct about it, 
The class 3 ballots were exactly like the 2.240 votes under 
class 5 which were conceded to Mr. Brookhart. There is not 
a single ballot in class 3 and class 5 that were alike that the 
attorneys did not agree upon and that we passed upon exactly 
alike. I have the ballots right here. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I shall have to ask the Senator—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, if the Senator does not want 
the information, he can exclude it; but the fact is—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am not trying to exclude anything 
except begging the Senator to understand that I must yield 
the floor in a few minutes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The fact is as I have stated. I have seen 
the ballots. The statement that classes 3 and 5 were alike 
is incorrect. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, that is my information. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, it is mistaken. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. 

It is admitted, sir, that the ballots from 67 of these precincts 
came in with the seals broken, and it is admitted that Brook- 
hart challenged every one of them. That is not all. So far 
from Brookhart conceding the validity of those ballots or walv- 
ing his right to challenge, I say he made the challenge the first 
time it could be made. You could not expect a man to go 
down with a lot of 30 or 40 clerks, men and women, engaged in 
counting ballots, and stand down there and make his chal- 
lenges, It was the duty of these people to note any irregu- 
larities to which attention was to be called, but finally this 
committee was to decide the merits of every question involved 
in this evidence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Opp in the chair), Will 
the Senator suspend while the Chair makes the announcement 
that he understands that the Senator’s time will be up in five 
minutes? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There is no absolute time limit, but 
oe going to treat the Senator from West Virginia [Mr, Gorr] 

irly. 

I say that this lawyer for Mr. Brookhart did preserve his 
rights. I say he preserved them at the only time he could 
preserve them, when he was before the committee. Then he 
made his objection. An objection before that, to a counter 
who had no authority to rule upon it, would have been a puerile 
thing, except as a mere record of the fact that he made a 
specific objection. 

On page 195 of the record I find this is Jaid down: 


Senator GEORGE. Before we begin, Mr. Mitchell, may I ask, did tne 
supervisors and the clerks tabulate the returns—tabulate their work? 

Mr. MITCHELL, Yes, sir. 

Senator Gorce, Is that available, here? 
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Mr, MITCHELL. That is what I understood was to be the basis of 
this hearing this morning; that the tabulation prepared by Mr. Turner 
as official tabulator was to be introduced. 


They had not yet come to putting in the evidence, for the 
evidence that was to come before this committee and sub- 
stantially the only evidence it had was the evidence of the men 
who made this tabulation; and now for the first time it is to 
be presented to the committee, and it has not yet been presented. 


Mr. MITCHELL. That is what I understood was to be the basis of 
this hearing this morning; that the tabulation prepared by Mr. Turner 
as official tabulator was te be introduced. 

Mr. Parsons. I will introduce it. 


So it had not been introduced yet. 


Mr. MITCHELL. If we can arrive at that point, I think we will 
clarify the whole situation. 

Now, in order to answer one question I will say this, that we are 
going to object to the recount as a whole for this reason, that the 
burden, as we understand it, is imposed upon the contestant to 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of the committee, or in the case of 
a contest, to the court, that there has been no reasonable opportunity 
for tampering with the ballots. We will object to the recount par- 
ticularly so far as it affects the paper ballots for the same reason, 
that there has been no attempt to show that these ballots, after they 
were sent in by the officials charged with their counting, had not 
been tampered with, or there was no opportunity to tamper with 
them. 

We would object specifically to 67 precincts, and I have made a 

list of those precincts here, in which it appears by the returns made 
on the work sheets of the supervisors here, both of them agreeing 
that these ballots were received in unsealed sacks, and therefore 
there is prima facie evidence, at least, that there was opportunity 
for tampering with those ballots. They involve some 16,000 bal- 
lots—over 16,000—in one case, and over 15,000 in the case of the 
other party. 
e We would offer further objections to the recount in that upon the 
attorneys’, checking up on the tabulation, we find that there are 47 
ballots unaceounted for; in other words, the tabulation shows an 
excess of 47 ballots over those the attorneys have been able to dis- 
cover, 4 of which appear by the tabulation to be votes challenged 
against Mr. Steck and 43 challenged against Mr. Brookhart. 


Further: 


Senator Caraway. You know, this is the first time that I have 
attended any hearing of the testimony in this case. Was this objec- 
tion to the recount made at the time the ballots were brought here or 
is this the first time you have lodged your objection to the recount? 


How could it be made when the ballots were brought there? 
A lot of sacks were sent here by express from different points 
of shipment, I presume. To whom were they to object? Were 
they to go down and object to the station agent? Were they 
to go down and object to the custodian? This is what Mr. 
Mitchell said: 


This is the first time that I, as representing Senator Brookhart, 
have offered this objection; and it is really the first opportunity, 
because this is when the recount is offered—when the tabulation is 
offered. 


And that is when it had to be made, 


But the objection has been entered in each case of the 67 precincts 
that I have a list of here on the work sheets, which work sheets were 
signed by the supervisors, one of whom represented either party. 


Mr, President, to say that this man did not object, and object 
in time, is not tenable; but if he had never made an objection, 
if he had stood mute, and if the facts appeared as they appear 
here now, it would be the duty of the Senate, in determining 
who is entitled to a seat in this body, to decide the question 
according to the law and the fact, even though an attorney 
had utterly failed to make an objection. 

Why, Mr. President, the case is like that of offering a deposi- 
tion that has incompetent evidence in it. You do not have to 
object when the deposition is being taken; you object when the 
deposition is offered. The only thing you can not object to is 
the particular form of the question. 

Mr. President, there is another important point in this case 
that I wanted to discuss; but I have gone a little over my 
time, and I hope the Senator from West Virginia will par- 
don me. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, in the discussion of this case for 
the majority of the committee, I wish to say at the very begin- 
ning of my remarks that neither the committee nor myself as 
its advocate was influenced in the least by any political sug- 
gestions or colorings. 
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Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst Keyes Reed, Pa, 
| Bayard Fernald Kin Robinson, Ark, 
Bingham Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ind. 
Blease Fess Lenroot Sackett 
orah Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
Bratton Frazier McLean Shipstead 
Broussard zeorge McMaster Shortridge 
Bruce rry MeNary Simmons 
Butler Gillett Mayfield Smith 
Cameron G Metcalf Smoot 
Capper Goff Moses Stantield 
Caraway Gooding Neely Stephens 
Copeland Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Couzens Harreld Norris Trammell 
Cummins larris Nye Tyson 
Curtis Harrison Oddie Walsh 
Dale Heflin Overman Warren 
Deneen Howell Phipps Watson 
Dill Johnson Pine Wheeler 
Edge Jones, Wash. Ransdell Williams 
Edwards Kendrick Reed, Mo. Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, as I was stating when the ab- 
sence of a quorum was suggested, there was and is no view, 
political or prejudiced, which animated or controlled the actions 
of the Committee on Privileges and Elections. This entire 
question was determined according to the facts and the law, 
and I intend to show to Senators on both sides of this Chamber 
that not only were the laws of Iowa respected and followed in 
every regard, but that the laws of the Nation, as well as the 
Constitution of the United States, were observed in every step 
which the committee took. 

When the Committee on Privileges and Elections assumed 
jurisdiction of this contest, referred to as the Steck-Brookhart 
contest, it had before it the pleadings of the contestant and the 
contestee. Those pleadings raised certain issues, which it became 
the duty of the committee to investigate and then decide. Those 
issues were based upon this very necessary and initial fact: 
That at least two months before the petition of Mr. Steck was 
filed with the Senate of the United States, in which he raised 
the issues involved in this contest, Senator Brookhart, as was 
his right, sought and obtained in the State of Iowa an injunc- 
tion against opening the machines, in order that the State 
statute providing that the machines should be opened within 
30 days after the election should not in any way interfere with 
this contest. It is a striking matter that before Mr. Steck filed 
his petition of contest with the Senate of the United States 
Senator Brookhart, in anticipation, went out into the State of 
Iowa and obtained an injunction against the opening of the 
machines. That kept the machine vote intact, and when the 
contest was duly filed the issues then raised showed that upon 
the very face of the official returns from the State of Iowa 
there was a plurality of 775 votes in favor of Senator Brook- 
hart. 

My distinguished friend from Missouri [Mr. REED] has spent 
some time arguing upon the presumptions that arise from a 
certificate of election. If I should voluntarily follow him to 
his legal conclusion, L would be compelled to admit that in 
few, if any, of the election contests which have appeared 
before the Senate or the House of Representatives would it 
be possible to overcome the almost irresistible presumption 
which attaches to a certificate of election. 

I regret I can not take the time now at my disposal to go 
into all of the provisions of the code of Iowa adopted in 
1924, which I have here before me, relating to elections. All 
of these provisions were passed for the purpose of safeguard- 
ing the ballots after they haye been cast by those entitled 
to vote. 

These ballots—and I challenge anyone to contradict what 
I shall now say—were sent to the proper custodians, the audi- 
tors of the different counties where the ballots were cast, and 
they were sent there according to the law of Iowa, when the 
polls closed, and they were in the custody of those county 
auditors continuously until they found their way, under the 
stipulation of the parties, into the jurisdiction of the commit- 
tee here in the city of Washington. 

It has been said that men can not stipulate their way into 
the Senate of the United States, and that men can not be 
stipulated out of the Senate of the United States. How axio- 
matic that statement is. The very making of it not only 
sounds an inherent truth, but furnishes its own responsive 
answer. There is no suggestion in the record that anybody 
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2 
was to be stipulated out of the Senate in this contest, or that 
anybody could be stipulated into the Senate. 

Your Committee on Privileges and Elections did the only 
thing it could do. It heard the parties to the contest, and 
they did the only thing they could do, to prove or disprove 
the issues which were raised by their respective pleadings. 

It has been suggested in this debate that these great ques- 
tions of sovereign government can never be subject to en- 
croachment by the stipulations of the parties in interest. 

Mr. President, this Government of ours is a government of 
law and not a government of men, but how can the laws be 
enforced if they are not enforced through men? Parties come 
before the Senate in contest, come officially representing the 
inherent rights of sovereign States; but, nevertheless, they 
come representing. those rights, and solely because they ad- 
vance and maintain their own personal interest in them. The 
parties in this contest came before the committee and under- 
took to meet the issues here involyed, whether, under a fair 
and impartial count in the city of Washington, under the direc- 
tion of your committee, the official managers and the official 
counters in the State of Iowa had made honest mistakes. 
Your committee approved and permitted certain stipulations 
and certain agreements entered into by the parties to this con- 
test who each assumed and carried before the Senate of the 
United States such portion of the delegated sovereignty of the 
State of Iowa to which they were each entitled to make claim 
by virtue of facts that they were the representatives entitled 
to act, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield for a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. When the Senator refers to stipulation does 
he also include objections? Is there any question involved here 
about objections sometimes having been made too late? 

Mr. GOFF. That might be involved. I want the Senator 


to ask me any question, but he knows how limited my time is, 


and I do not intend to become involved in any argument. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall not interrupt the Senator without his 
consent. 

Mr. GOFF. I want to be interrupted, and I wish I had all 
day to talk about the case. 

Mr. NORRIS. So do I. Then I will ask the Senator this 
question: The Senator mentioned two or three particular pre- 
einets where, it seemed to me, one rule was applied in one 
precinct and the reverse in another one, 

Mr. GOFF. Does the Senator refer to the five precincts 
beginning with Winterset? 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator about the first 
ward of Winterset, Madison County, where there was a short- 
age of votes, it seems, and the committee took the official count, 
which gaye Mr. Steck 198 votes. They took the official count, 
as I understand it, because there were a large number of yotes 
short. There were not as many ballots as there were people 
who voted at that precinct, so they gave Mr. Steck the official 
count, which gives him a gain of 198 votes. 

I am not criticizing that gain, but in Guthrie County, Bear 
Grove Township precincts, there was a shortage of 20 ballots 
as compared with the number of people yoting. If the com- 
mittee had taken the official count there, it would have given 
Senator Brookhart an advantage of 20 votes, but there they 
did not take it, which gave Steck an advantage. In Esther- 
ville Township, where there was likewise a shortage of 34 
ballots, the committee did not take the official count, which 
gave Steck an advantage again of the discrepancy. The same 
applied in Center Township, Wapello County, where there 
was a shortage of 22 ballots. The committee there refused to 
take the official count, and again gave Steck the advantage. 

Why is it? There may be a good reason for it; but as I 
understand it the committee did this because, it is claimed 
and denied, I think, that Senator Brookhart’s attorney did not 
object in those precincts. 

Mr. GOFF. While as a matter of course I intended to dis- 
cuss the precincts to which the Senator has referred and while 
it is true that he has anticipated my argument in the request 
which he now makes I shall divert and answer his inquiries 
at this time. 

In the first ward of Winterset, in Madison County, where 
there was a difference—in fact, a shortage—of 198 votes, the 
counters gave, by special consent and agreement among them- 
selves, the benefit of the official count to Senator Brookhart. 
Why did they do it? They did it because the ballots from that 
precinct came to the city of Washington unsealed. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the advantage was for Steck. Steck 
gained 198 votes. 
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Mr. GOFF.. I know Steck would have gained if we had gone 
on, but he did not gain by the recount. I am not going into 
that speculative field. As I understand it, if we had gone on 
we would have found a gain of over 60 votes for Steck. 

Mr. WHEELER. As a matter of fact, taking the official 
count, there was a gain for Steck, and that is what we are 
complaining about. The official count gives a gain for Steck 
in that precinct. 

Mr. NORRIS. Nobody is complaining of that particular pre- 
cinct. I am not complaining about it, but why not apply the 
same rule in the other precincts? 

Mr. GOFF. Let me say in answer to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Nebraska and the Senator from Montana that 
rere came here in unsealed packages and they were un- 
sealed. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GOFF. I want to say that in reference to every other 
one of the precincts to which the Senator from Nebraska has 
referred and which no doubt the Senator from Montana has 
in mind, every one of the packages, the original containers 
bearing the votes, came to the city of Washington sealed, with 
no evidence whatsoever that they had been opened or that 
there was the opportunity existing at any time or place that 
the contents of those containers could haye been changed, and 
they were obviously the best evidence. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us get the facts. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator another question, 
In one of those seven precincts where the ballots were short 
is it not true that Senator Brookhart lost 20 votes, the exact 
number of ballots that they were short, and can the Senator 
account for that by an accident? Would it be sufficient ex- 
planation to say that the ballots in this particular precinct 
came sealed when that shortage occurred? 

Mr, GOFF, I can account for that difference in many wayse 
There was unquestionably a difference between the official count 
in many of those precincts and the number of ballots in the 
ballot box, and I intend in the course of my discussion to 
refer to that fact. There were in none of these precincts any 
evidences that the original containers had been opened, except 
in the first ward of Winterset, Madison County, which is shown 
by two exhibits to which the Senator has referred on pages 
248 and 249. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
this point? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield for a question. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I only want to ask a question. Does not 
the Senator know, with reference to the Estherville precinct in 
Emmet County, that it was noted on the work sheet that the 
ballots came here in a sealed box just as the Senator stated 
many others came, and that later there were 34 other ballots 
Sent here as coming from the same precinct, thus showing that 
the fact that it was reported to have been sealed is not con- 
clusive at all that the ballots had been preseryed in the man- 
ner required by law? I call attention to pages 248 and 249 of 
the hearings. g 

Mr. GOFF. There is no dispute about that fact. The bal- 
lots came down here as shown in Exhibit A on page 248, to 
which the Senator from Mississippi has called my attention— 
Emmet County, Estherville Township. They came in a sealed 
sack. Then later on, as the work sheets show, the chief super- 
visor found “no votes, 65.“ He found 5 Brookhart ballots 
protested by Mr. Pendy, and he found 20 less ballots than the 
number of names on the poll book. That is not an unusual 
circumstance to meet with in this contest. Poll book after 
poll book came to the committee with just such discrepancies 
upon their face. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am not talking about discrepancies, 

Mr. GOFF. I know what the Senator is talking about. I 
am answering the Senator's question in my own way. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I understand, but I am discussing the 
fact that 34 ballots came separately and were not in the bag 
that came here sealed originally. 

Mr. GOFF. The record shows that 34 ballots did come here 
later. They came in an unsealed package and they were not 
considered by the counters and were not considered by the 
supervisors. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Does not the law of the State of Iowa 
require that all ballots shall be kept together? The point I 
am making is the fact that 34 came separately and apart 
from the main sack, showing that they were not preserved 
as required by law. 

Mr. GOFF. I understand the Senator's question thoroughly; 
in fact, I understood before he asked it, and I knew the motive 
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that prompted it. I have discussed these questions with the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi, and I know his psychol- 
ogy and his mental operations upon this very issue. But I 
want to say, and for the purposes of this case it is all sufficient, 
that the representatives of these parties when they counted 
these identical ballots agreed to count them according to the 
original stipulations and understandings and agreements, and 
they were satisfied that the ballots came from an untampered 
custody. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. For a question only. 

Mr. WHEELER. What was the committee sent out to do? 
pe not the committee to get the facts regardless of any stipu- 
lations? 

Mr. GOFF. Exactly; and the committee obtained the facts. 

Mr. WHEELER. I submit that the committee did not get 
the facts, and I do not believe the committee knows the facts. 

Mr. GOFF. That is where the Senator from Montana and 
I disagree and where we will never agree, 

Mr. WHEELER. That is a certainty, that the Senator and 
I would never agree, because he does not know the facts, and 
neither did we agree upon Harry Daugherty, so let us not get 
into any argument about that. 

Mr. GOFF, No; the Senator has to inject matters into this 
case that show he is lacking in that fine judicial quality which 
a Senator should possess. 

Mr. WHEELER. If I lack judicial qualities, then I am sure 
the Senator is lacking them in this case. 

Mr. GOFF. I refuse to yield any further for argument. I 
shall yield to the Senator for any question, but I shall not 
have my time consumed by yielding to matters of political 


immateriality. 

Now, Mr. President, let us merely for one moment in re- 
gard to—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 


Mr. GOFF. The Senator may do so if it is a short question, 
but, understand, I am not going to let the Senator from 
Nebraska consume my time. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I will not ask the Senator any question 
without his consent. I wanted to ask the Senator if he will not 
explain, as I asked him before, why in the four precincts which 
I named the committee always applied the rule that gave 
Steck the gain and Brookhart the loss? 

Mr. GOFF. Yes; I am going to do so now; and will the 
Senator remain quiet just a moment while I do so? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I shall be glad to do so if the Senator 
will answer the question. 

Mr. GOFF. Very well. 

Mr. President, I shall take up one of the poll books to which 
80 much reference has been made. This [exhibiting] is a poll 
book from the county of Adair, in Prussia Township. This poll 
book shows that 214 voters were listed. That is the indorse- 
ment made by the clerk whose duty it was to record the name 
of every voter when he entered the voting booth and gave his 
name to those in charge of the election. Two hundred and 
fourteen names were written upon this book. Then we turn to 
the official returns on page 42 and we find 191 votes cast for 
the office of United States Senator; 103 for Brookhart and 88 
for Steck. When we examine these poll lists, take the names 
written and recorded by the election clerks, and then turn to 
the official returns we find discrepancies, and, as I have noted 
it, in this particular poll book a discrepancy of 23 votes. This 
indicates that when we compare the poll list with the votes in 
the ballot box, compare the ballots with the very official paper, 
the law of Iowa requires these election judges to keep we have 
a discrepancy of 23 votes upon the face of the returns before 
the poll books and ballots can reach those who are charged 
with their custody, It is asked, Why is it when the ballots came 
to the city of Washington and were counted a difference was 
found between the poll lists and the number of official ballots 
as established by the recount? I can take other poll books that 
are lying here—and time only prevents—and show that the 
same situation exists reflecting merely the mistake of those 
who honestly conducted the election. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. may I ask the Senator some- 
thing about this poll book to which he has referred? 

Mr. GOFF. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator realize that he has com- 
pared before the Senate the number of votes cast for Senator 
and the number of voters voting, and that that is not a de- 
termination of the number of ballots that were cast; that there 
were, perhaps, a good many voters there who did not vote for 
Senator at all? 

Mr. GOFF, And there were a good many who did not vote 
for President, according to that book. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; and that is true of every precinct, 
probably. The Senator can not deduce anything from that. 

Mr. GOFF. And there were 207 officially recorded as voting 
for President, while there are 214 names on the poll list. 

Mr. NORRIS. The 214 men voted, but all of them did not 
vote for Senator, and probably all did not vote for some other 
candidates; so the Senator's poll book does not prove anything. 

Mr. GOFF. That is what I expected, Mr. President. I ex- 
pected the Senator from Nebraska to say that he could not 
be convinced against his will, and I am not surprised that he 
should take and does také that position. However, I am 
going to reply to the suggestions of the Senator from Nebraska 
with reference to the flye precincts in the different exhibits 
which appear from pages 247 to 251. 

In Bear Grove township, in Guthrie Cotnty, it was found by 
the chief supervisor that 236 ballots were the number cast, 
according to the recount; 23 of them were no votes, and from 
this precinct the ballots came to Washington sealed as re- 
quired. It was agreed by the counters; it was agreed by the 
attorneys; it was agreed by the parties to this contest, who, as 
I said a moment ago, came here clothed, if you prefer so to 
term it, with the sovereignty of their State—it was agreed by 
all the parties that the ballots were the best evidence as to the 
number of votes cast, and it was so ruled. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. WHEELER. The law of Iowa requires, does it not, that 
proof should be offered as to the preservation of the ballots? 

Mr. GOFF, Certainly. 

Mr. WHEELER. And there was not any preliminary proof 
offered at all as to how these ballots were kept prior to the 
time that they came into the auditor’s hands, was there? 

Mr. GOFF. Oh, yes; there was. 

Mr. WHEELER. What proof was introduced in evidence to 
show that these ballots were properly preserved from the time 
they left the counties? 

Mr. GOFF. There was proof, and I will discuss that. It 
was the proof that came with the ballots, came with the cer- 
tificates, came with the ballots from their proper custodians. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just one more question, and that is this: Would not it have 
been possible for the committee to call witnesses when objec- 
tion was made to these ballots here in Washington? 

Mr. GOFF. The Senator from Oklahoma was asking me if 
the officials were not presumed to do their duty, and I did not 
catch the question of the Senator from Montana. I wish him 
to finish his question, please, so that I may go on. 

Mr. WHEELER. They are presumed to do their duty; but 
the law requires, does it not, that evidence should be intro- 
ae. preliminary to the ballots being used as the best evi- 

ence 

Mr. GOFF. I know the Senator's question. Will he let me 
answer it? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, we come to Emmet County, 
Estherville township, in the city of Estherville. This is Ex- 
hibit A on page 248. In that precinct the ballots came properly 
sealed, but it was ruled that the ballots were the best evidence 
as to the number of votes contained in the ballot box and for 
whom cast. 

Mr. WHEELER. That does not answer my question, how- 
ever. 

Mr. GOFF. Well, I will answer the Senator's question. I 
am not going to answer it all at once, but I am going to answer 
the question in my own time and in my own way. 

Mr. LENROOT rose. 

Mr. GOFF. Does the Senator from Wisconsin desire to ask 
me a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. I wanted some information. The Sena- 
tor from West Virginia referred to Bear Grove township. I 
understood the Senator to say the counters and attorneys had 
agreed upon the vote there, but the work sheet seems to show 
the result was submitted to the committee, and Mr. Mitchell 
objected to the recount. Was there any waiver or stipulation 
as to that township? i 

Mr. GOFF. I say that everything that appeared on the 
work sheet was agreed to by the counters and agreed to by the 
attorney and then later submitted to the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. For decision? 

Mr. GOFF. For decision. 

Mr. NORRIS. The decision in that case was to count the 
ballots, and Brookhart lost by that. The decision in the 
other case, in Winterset, was to take the official count, and 
Brookhart lost there. The peculiarity of that is manifest. 
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Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, with all due respect to my es- 
teemed friend from Nebraska, I shall refuse to yield further 
for any question connected with the precincts until I finish my 
argument. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. GOFF, I know what the Senator is trying to bring out 
before the Senate. He is trying to bring out a situation that 
is not justified by the facts; that is not justified by the law. 
Senators say that parties to the contest could not stipulate or 
waive anything. They say, when the parties to this contest 
came down before the committee of the Senate of the United 
States and agreed to go to Iowa and do certain things and 
agreed to expedite the decision of the issues here involved, 
that these men who, if they had ceased to act, this contest would 
have ceased, had no Tight to come in and agree as to what 
the record showed, because it was an encroachment upon some 
sovereign right. You may call it, Mr. President, a waiver in 
law or you may call it an estoppel in equity. You may say, 
as Senators have said who are arguing for the minority report, 
that the parties to the contest under such conditions could not 
waive rights which would put a man in or out of the Senate 
or that they could not make stipulations that accomplished the 
same thing. I do not care what it may be called, but I say, 
Mr. President, when the parties to this contest came before 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections and agreed to do 
the things which they did agree to do, when they went out 
and took the official count of the machines and then, as it is 
well known and understood by every Senator who has con- 
sidered this matter, for the purpose of their personal and 
financial convenience, waived or took back the provisions of 
the stipulation requiring that the representatives or super- 
visors of each of the parties should go to each of the counties, 
inspect the ballots, and talk to the auditors and satisfy them- 
selves that the ballots were in the same condition in which 
they were when they were sent to them when the polls closed 
on the 4th of November, 1924—when they did that, and then 
came down here and appointed their supervisors, agreed that 
Mr. Turner, a man dissociated from the Senate, who spends his 
official life in the Census Bureau, should be the chief tabulator, 
and each appointed his respective supervisors, Mr. Pendy being 
appointed to represent Mr. Steck and Mr. Louis Cook to repre- 
sent Mr. Brookhart, and they stood here day by day and saw 
the ballots opened; had their official tabulating sheet, which 
they called a work sheet, and indorsed thereon everything that 
occurred to them, their objections, their protests, I challenge, 
Mr. President, anyone to say or to point to a statement or 
a suggestion that any of the representatives of the contesting 
parties saw fit to indorse on the work sheet a statement 
or even a suggestion that the ballots had been tampered 
with. 

I know that Senators on the minority side do not like the 
word waiver. They object to estoppel. But, Mr. President, 
ever since Moses thundered the moral precepts from Mount 
Sinai it has been the rule of good morals, it has been the rule 
of statesmenship, it is tied up and wrapped up in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, that when a man keeps quiet when 
it is his duty to speak he shall not be allowed to speak when 
he ought to keep quiet. 

Why did not these men come and say to your committee: 
“There is something unusual; there is something wrong”? 
Why did they not come and suggest from day to day on this 
work sheet that there were matters which challenged the at- 
tention of those who were wedded to the principles of political 
truth and the precepts of moral right? 

As the distinguished senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH] so well said the other day—it was not when he was 
making his very lucid argument; it was when he was eriticiz- 
ing a suggestion made—“Is it the purpose of the Senate to 
permit contestants to sit by and gamble with the recount?” 
Is it, Mr. President, the purpose of the Senate, which we like 
to call the most deliberative judicial body in all the world— 
and I believe it is, because it has back of it all the Anglo- 
Saxon civilization and the Anglo-Saxon law that has made 
the United States of America the greatest Nation on this earth, 
and which will continue it in such a position just so long and 
no longer than we are honest with ourselves. 

* Mr. President, it does not become those who attack the action 
of my committee, this majority report, and say that it is con- 
trary to what they consider the law to be. 

What is the law? The law of Iowa is that when the polls 
close these ballots shall be placed into containers; that these 
ballots shall be sealed; that before the ballots are put in the 
containers they shall be folded twice; they shall be strung on 
a wire; the wire shall be tied in a knot at the end; that knot 
shall be sealed. And that the ballots so strung on a wire and 
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so sealed shall be put in such a container. Then the law pro- 
vides that this container shall be drawn together tightly, that 
the knot shall be tied, and that a seal shall be placed upon such 
knot. Then certain indorsements, according to the law, are 
required to be indorsed upon the back of this container. Then 
the ballots so preserved are sent to the official custodian. He 
is required to keep them inviolate for a period of six months, 
unless duly and legally directed to surrender them. 

It has been suggested that no one went to the State of Iowa 
to see that these containers were properly sealed before they 
were given to the postmasters of the several townships and 
registered and sent to the city of Washington. I say, Mr. 
President, that the Senate of the United States, through its 
committee, is not concerned with that question, in the light of 
what these parties did; and when these ballots came here and 
these containers were opened, they were opened in the presence 
of the representatives of the contestant and the contestee, and 
no one raised a protest or suggested irregularity. 

Does anyone imagine that when one of these containers was 
opened, if there was anything upon the inside to indicate that 
the bailots had been tampered with, it would not have appeared 
upon the work sheets signed by the representatives of these 
parties? As a matter of course it would have appeared there, 
unless we are to indulge the unreasonable and inhuman pre- 
sumption that men of honor and men of integrity refuse, when 
the crucial test comes, to serve their principals and to be faith- 
ful to their trust. There is not a suggestion on any of the 
work sheets that such a condition arose, and not even a sus- 
picion occurred to the minds of any of the representatives of 
these parties. 

It is true that later when the parties came to Washington, 
about the 4th of December, 1925, the ballots had been counted. 
They appeared before the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions and made certain requests and raised certain objections. 
They had a right to advance these objections. They had a 
right to make any argument that they saw fit to make, But 
when they undertook, Mr. President, to attack the custody of 
these ballots, I say as a matter of law, based upon the inherent 
fairness and morality of the common sense of the situation, 
that they have no justification for saying that the ballots did 
not come from the proper custody. 

The ballots were duly and legally transmitted here, and they 
were inspected by the parties, and not one of them raised a 
suggestion of doubt. The ballots were then counted, and the 
attorneys came before the subcommittee and stated they were 
not ready to proceed. The reason they gave was that there 
were eight-odd thousand ballots challenged, eight-odd thousand 
ballots protested and questioned, which could be divided into 
classes not only to clarify the situation but to aid the parties 
and to assist the committee in reaching a correct decision in 
the matter. 

Mr. President, I have tried to prepare a sheet which illus- 
trates these 16 classes which I think are determinative of this 
contest, and I shall ask Mr. Turner to put it on the board 
where everyone can see it. When it reaches the board and is 
in a position for inspection I shall call to the attention of the 
Senate certain of the facts that are there disclosed. 

This sheet shows how the committee passed on the ballots 
which were considered valid votes for one party or the other, 
and is as follows: 


Mr. President, that there may be no ground for a difference 
of opinion, that we may start with the unchallenged votes, I 
turn to page 31 of the contestant's brief and argument, the 
ineumbent’s brief and the personal summary by Senator Brook- 
hart, and call attention to the fact that he there states that 
the tabulated votes were 443,817 for himself and 447,944 for 
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Mr, Steck. Those are the figures to which he agrees as being 
the figures of the tabulator. Now, I inyite attention to page 
230 of the first division of the hearings. I there show on this 
chart that class 1 of the 16 classes is omitted. Class 1, as it 


appears on page 280, is: 
No votes; conceded by both parties. 


Mr. Steck was charged with 35 and Mr. Brookhart was there 
charged with 115. Those votes were conceded by all parties to 
be no votes, and it was agreed by the attorneys—it was agreed 
by Senator Brookhart when he appeared before the full com- 
mittee and presented his contention—that there was an agree- 
ment of “no votes in class 1, We will, therefore, waste no 
time in discussing that phase of the question. 

I proceed to subdivision 2 in this classification of 16 divi- 
sions; and I shall not, Mr. President—because the Senate has 
heard so much about this very matter in the last few days—go 
into it at any length. All that I desire to say, however, is 
that in this classification, known as class 2, and which con- 
sisted of 69 ballots, 14 of these were claimed for Mr. Steck 
and 55 for Senator Brookhart. : 

They had been claimed by the opposing attorneys as no 
votes for either candidate. The committee went through 
these ballots and ruled 13 of them to be good for Mr. Steck. 
These ballots were held to show an intention to vote for Mr. 
Steck on the part of the voters, and one of these ballots—and 
I mentioned a moment ago that there were 14—was held to 
be a defective ballot and therefore no vote. In this last ballot 
Senator Brookhart's name had been stricken out, and the 
cross before the name of Mr. Steck had an oblique line lead- 
ing to it, but there was no cross in the square, and it was not 
considered by your committee a sufficient indication of an 
intention to vote for Mr. Steck. 

The committee then ruled, as will be seen on the board, that 
42 of the votes claimed by Senator Brookhart were good votes 
for Senator Brookhart, and the committee concluded that they 
showed an intention on the part of the voters to vote for 
Brookhart, and as to the remaining ballots the intention to 
yote for anyone for Senator was not sufficiently clear to en- 
able the committee to determine for whom they were intended. 

These ballots were in three classes. The first embraced 11 
ballots, as is shown by Stipulations 53 and 59. Those were the 
agreements the attorneys entered into when they promised the 
committee, in the early part of December, 1925, that if they 
were given a short time they would tabulate and arrange 
these yotes. 

Now I go to elass 3, shown on the sheet under the heading 
“Agreed by attorneys.” Class 3 consisted, as will be seen by 
reference to page 230, of votes conceded to the parties under 
whose names they appeared. Mr. Steck was conceded 1,163 
votes and Mr. Brookhart was conceded 14 votes. 

Class 4. This class embraces all those ballots wherein the 
name of either Steck or Brookhart was written in the Pro- 
gressive column for Senator, with various and different initials. 
A cross was also in some of these ballots, placed in the square 
before the name so written in. In this class there were 62 
votes claimed by Steck and 276 such yotes claimed by Brook- 
hart. The committee held that the intention of the voter was 
sufficiently clear and the ballots were ruled for the respective 
parties as indicated. ix 

The argument was made that the committee adopted one rule 
in the case of Senator Brookhart and another rule in the case 
of Mr. Steck. Let me merely, for the purposes of comparison, 
go to subdivision 5. There are included under Senator Brook- 
hart's column 2,490 votes. Those 2,490 votes came from a 
classified tabulation of 3.834 ballots which were claimed by 
Senator Brookhart and objected to for several reasons. Two 
thousand four hundred and ninety of them were conceded by 
Mr. Steck's attorneys to be good votes, and they were so treated 
by the committee. 

Mr. President, a contest was filed by the Republican State 
Central Committee of the State of Iowa against the seating of 
Senator Brookhart. That contest, which appears in volume 1 
of the hearings, stated, in substance, that Senator Brookhart 
was not a Republican; that he was not a member of the Repub- 
lican Party; that he obtained his primary nomination under 
false pretenses; that he had gotten his name on the ticket under 
false pretenses; that prior to the 3d day of October, 1924, he 
had refused to indicate whom he would support for President 
of the United States. Then the petition goes on to state that 


from and after the 3d day of October, 1924, when it was too 
late to take his name from the ticket, he announced that he 
would support the candidacies of Senator La Follette and 
Senator WHEELER. 

The Republican State central committee then proceeded to 
show that on the 3d day of October, 1924, in what was known 
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as his Emmettsburg speech, Senator Brookhart made certain 
statements, Mr. President, I am not eriticizing Senator Brook- 
hart personally. It was a matter within his own conscience 
to stand with his party or to go against it. It was a matter 
for him to decide. I have thought of the principle so fre- 
quently raised in American politics, that when a candidate 
offers his name to his people and gives them his promise that 
he stands for certain things, he has made the highest moral 
promise and assumed the most binding obligation that mau 
can ever make, because he does not make it to an individual—- 
he makes it to thousands of his people. 

I remember, Mr. President, that many years ago it fell to 
my lot to reside for a number of years in the State of Wis- 
consin. I remember talking with Senator La Follette, father 
of the Senator La FoLLETTE now a Member of this Senate, and 
discussing with him then the question to which I have just 
adverted. I could show among my books and papers a speech 
made by the late Senator La Follette in which he said that 
when a man made a promise to the people of a sovereign State 
it was the highest form of promise he could make. Senator 
Brookhart made such a promise, and he did not keep it. Why 
mince words? He broke it, and the Republican State central 
committee came here and protested his election. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorge] has said the con- 
test was dismissed, which is true. Nevertheless, it has this 
important bearing upon this question, that on the 5th day of 
October, 1924, the Republican State central committee of the 
State of Iowa announced publicly that it had no candidate for 
the office of United States Senator. It published that in every 
newspaper. It sent it broadcast to the people of that great 
Commonwealth. It blazoned it on the housetops, and it elec- 
trified it into the minds of the people. It was known, known 
to everybody, and known everywhere. May I make another 
statement in that connection? It was made known because in 
his Emmettsburg speech Senator Brookhart saw fit to leave 
the Republican Party. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gmrrr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from West Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator, but merely to ask him if he recalls, when I was 
referring to these matters in connection with the Iowa con- 
test, he stated to me that that was wholly out of the case, and, 
in substance. that I should not refer to it? 
aoe GOFF. Do I understand the Senator to say that I said 

a 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I so understood the Senator. 

Mr. GOFF. May I suggest to the Senator that I did not 
interrupt him once while he was speaking, but that it was the 
Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I apologize to the Senator. I am in 
error, then. 

Mr. GOFF. I wish to say, in reply to the Senator, that I am 
referring to this not to bring in politics but in order to show 
the psychology of the voter. That is the only purpose for which 
I make reference to it. 

In this very connection—and what I intend to read will but 
confirm to the Senator from Missouri what I have said—I 
refer to page 111 in the first volume of the hearings. I wish 
to show what Mr. Mitchell, the attorney for Senator Brook- 
hart, said in cross-examining the chairman of the Republican 
State central committee in regard to this matter. I read: 


Mr. MITCHELL. When the committee passed this resolution that there 
was no Republican candidate, was that given to the newspapers? 

Mr. BALDRIDGE, Les. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Would state that that had considerable publicity? 

Mr. BALDRIDGE. I would judge so. 

Mr. MITCHELL. As a matter of fact, practically every voter in the 
State of Iowa knew of that action which was taken by the State central 
committee, did he not? 

Mr. BALDRIDGE. The voters had an opportunity to read the news- 
papers. 

Mr. MITCHELL. And most of them do in Iowa. 

Mr. BALDRIDGE. We have the smallest illiteracy of any State in the 
Union. 


Mr. President, when the attorneys and the superyisors came 
to protest and contest these eight thousand and odd votes which 
I have itemized on the board a protest was entered in subdi- 
vision 5 as to 2,490 ballots against Senator Brookhart, upon 
the ground that Senator Brookhart was not a member of the 
Republican Party. And in that very connection a counter chal- 
lenge as to 1,163 votes was entered by the representatives of 
Senator Brookhart against Mr. Steck. To show merely that 
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the same rule and the same procedure was followed, in class 5 
Mr. Brookhart was given the 2,490 votes out of the 8,000 pro- 
tested by your committee. It was then conceded by Senator 
Brookhart’s representatives that the 1,163 votes which had been 
contested and protested by the representatives of Senator 
Brookhart were good votes. 

Mr. President, if I may divert for a moment 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that under 
the unanimous-consent agreement the Senator’s time will ex- 
pire in 15 minutes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the time expire at 3 o'clock? 

Mr. GOFF. The time expires at 3 o'clock, but I have 15 
minutes under the unanimous-consent agreement, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The agreement is that beginning 
at 3 o'clock no Senator shall be permitted to speak more than 
once or longer than 15 minutes, The Chair rules that that 
would apply to the Senator occupying the floor at the time of 
the beginning of the unanimous-consent agreement, The Sena- 
tor may proceed for 15 minutes longer. 

Mr. GOFF, That was my understanding, and I thank you, 
Mr. President, for confirming my view. 

The committee had, as I said, 3,884 votes in that class 
which were protested votes, and when 2,490 of them were con- 
ceded to be good votes and the attorneys came before the 
committee and so conceded them there was no further contest 
or protest in reference to the 2,490 votes, although, subtract- 
ing 2,490 from the 3,834 ballots claimed for Senator Brookhart, 
we came to the ballots known as the 1,344 ballots, which I 
shall now discuss. 

Mr. President, there was no violation by your committee of 
the laws of Iowa in reaching that conclusion. The law to 
which reference has been made is section 811 of the Code of 
1924. I say that if we had been in the courts of Iowa there 
would have been a serious question as to whether the Code 
of 1924 applied. I say so because that code never went into 
existence until the 28th day of October, 1924, less than 10 days 
before the people of Iowa went to the polls. That code pro- 
vided that anyone could vote the straight Republican ticket 
by marking a cross in the circle at the top of the Republican 
column. It provided that one could omit doing that and put 
a cross in the square opposite each name on the Republican 
ticket. f 

Mr. PHIPPS, Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Does the Senator know whether or not the 
official ballots had been printed before the 28th day of 
October? 

Mr. GOFF. I know they had been printed. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Does the Senator know whether or not—on 
some of those ballots, at least—instructions appeared to the 
voter describing the manner in which he might mark a cross 
to indicate his preference in voting? 

Mr. GOFF. I do, and I have one such ballot which I will 
ask Mr. Turner to place on the blackboard. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, does the Senator 
mean the ballots delivered to the voters bore a legend of in- 
structions telling them how to vote, or was that on the sample 
ballot? 

Mr. GOFF. The legal ballot bore such instructions. I hold 
in my hand an exact duplicate of the ballot which I have asked 
Mr. Turner to place on the blackboard. It is the official ballot 
for absent or disabled yoters, I will say to the Senator from 
Missouri that the ballot from which I shall now read is the 
official ballot. This ballot was cast. This ballot is entitled 
“Official ballot for absent or disabled voters, general election, 
Polk County, Iowa, November 4, 1924.“ At the bottom of the 
ballot which was sent out to the absent and disabled voters 
of the State of Iowa there appeared upon the bottom of the 
ballot now on the blackboard the following: 


To vote a straight party ticket, mark a cross in the circle only. 
If not voting a straight party ticket, mark a cross in the square over 
the name for which you wish to vote, and also mark your party ticket. 


Mr. President, such ballots were accompanied by the affidavit 
of the absent or disabled voter, and I understand from talking 
with the supervisors and the tabulator and the officials charged 
with the counting of these ballots that there were 10,000 snch 
ballots cast in the State of Iowa on the 4th day of November, 
1924, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is that in the record? Is the last 
statement made by the Senator in the record? 

Mr. GOFF. No, that statement is nowhere in the record, in 
those words and figures, but it is based upon a computation 
of the number of absent and disabled voters in counties of 
similar size in the State of Iowa. 
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Mr, ASHURST. Mr. President, is the Senator, who is an 
able lawyer serving us, giving testimony entirely aliunde the 
record? Do I understand it is not in the record? 

Mr, GOFF. You should understand it is within the knowl- 
edge of the officials. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is not my question. Is there in the 
record what the Senator has related? 

Mr. GOFF. If the Senator's conclusion was correct that 
my speech were in the record, then it would have been a mere 
superfluity to make it. 

Mr. ASHURST. The conclusion I place on the Senator's 
statement is that it is wholly hearsay according to the way 
he stated it. It is not in the record, according to the Senator's 
statement. 

Mr. GOFF. There are figures In the record from which it can 
be and in fact was computed, but the conclusions I have drawn 
are not stated in the record. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wanted to be clear. Either it is in the 
record or it is not. 

Mr. GOFF. The Senator is entitled to indulge any conclu- 
sion he may see fit. 

To proceed further, what was the intention of the voter? 
The voter had before him the fact, scattered broadcast through- 
out the State of Iowa, that Senator Brookhart was not a 
Republican and that he had been repudiated by the State 
central committee. That fact has been proved by Senator 
Brookhart’s attorney on page 111 of the record. Instructions 
were sent out to the voters similar to the instructions I have 
read. This fact will appear by referring to the official book, 
which reads: 


This envelope contains a book of election laws. 
must be returned to the county auditor.] 


Here is a book of instructions having in it the laws as they 
existed in Iowa in the year 1922. There was no opportunity 
for these later code provisions upon which the minority so stren- 
uously relies to be placed before the voters. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I only have five minutes and I can not yield. 
There was not only sent out to the voters this book of instruc- 
tions, but they knew that they could vote, even under the code 
of 1924, in the way in which these 1,344 votes were cast. That 
provision—subdivision 8—of the code is not mandatory. It 
says the voter may mark his ballot in any one of three ways— 
and it does not take from the voter of the State of 
Iowa the right to vote in any way he sees fit so long as he 
expresses his intention. It is our duty to find the intention 
of the voter. It is our duty to construe every election law to 
find the intention of the voter. The rule is well stated in 20 
Corpus Juris at page 155: 


The intent of the yoter is the prime consideration in determining the 
validity of the ballot, but this intent must be determined by an inspec- 
tion of the ballot itself read in the light of the surrounding circum- 
stances, 


Mr. President, let me repeat that last statement. When we 
arrive at the intent of a voter we must reach that intent, ju- 
diclally speaking, in the light of the surrounding circumstances. 
What was the light shining upon these 1,344 votes? Will any- 
one say that the people of Iowa did not know that the Repub- 
lican State centraf committee had repudiated Senator Brook- 
hart? Will anyone be so bold as to argue that when Mr. 
Mitchell brought out the fact that his constituency was the 
most literate and well read of any constituency in the Nation, 
and that such informatioa had gone to everybody in the State 
of Iowa, that the people did not understand that they had no 
candidate for the great office of United States Senator on the 
Republican ticket? What did they do? They went into the 
polling booth and received a ballot. They went to the Repub- 
lican ticket and they put a cross at the head of the Republi- 
can column, They came down the ticket and when they reached 
the name of Senator Brookhart they passed it by, and thereby 
destroyed by a special exemption their general intent as it 
appeared at the top of the ticket. 

Can anyone say, that if we take both ballots and read them 
in the light of the surrounding circumstances, read them as the 
Republican State central committee and Mr. Mitchell would 
have us read them, that the people of the State of lowa did 
not know that they had no candidate for the United States 
Senate? They were Republicans and they wanted to vote the 
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straight Republican ticket. When they went down that column 
in these instances all over the State they clearly indicated and 
expressed an irrebuttable intention that they would not include 
Senator Brookhart in their general Republican yote. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will not the Senator 
admit that there were thousands of Democrats in that cam- 
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paign who wanted to vote for Mr. Brookhart, and the record 
clearly discloses that situation? 

Mr. GOFF. I do not doubt that possibly this is true. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Were there not counted for Mr. 
Steck over a thousand votes where the cross was not in front 
of Mr. Steck’s name, just as it was not in front of Mr. Brook- 
hart’s name when the committee threw out the 1,344 votes? 

Mr. GOFF. No, I do not understand that there was any 
such situation, What I do understand is that the Senator 
contended—and I hope now if in answering the Senator I run 
over my time that the Senator will allow me to take it out of 
his 15 minutes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No, I will not do that; but I will 
be generous enough to let him have time to answer the question. 

Mr. GOFF. I would like to take it out of the Senator's 
15 minutes, and I will not take very long. 

Class 6. In this class 149 votes are claimed for Steck and 
1,758 for Brookhart. These ballots, except three of them 
claimed by Brookhart, showed a vote for the respective candi- 
dates in the Republican and Democratic columns; and these 
ballots also had in some instances a cross before the blank 
line for Senator in the Progressive column. All of these bal- 
lots were held to show the intention of the voter except in the 
case of the three ballots claimed by Brookhart. There was 
one cross in the square before Brookhart’s name in the Re- 
publican column, These three ballots had only a cross in the 
blank space opposite the Progressive column for Senator. 
These ballots were, as stated, given to the respective parties. 
These three ballots, in addition to the cross in the Republican 
circle, had crosses in the squares for the different offices shown 
in the Republican column except that for Senator. In the 
case of these three ballots it was held the intention was clearly 
shown not to vote for Brookhart and they were, for this rea- 
son, ruled no votes. 

Class 7. In this class 65 ballots are included, 27 being 
claimed for Steck and 88 for Brookhart, While these ballots 
all had crosses in two party circles, though not both the 
Republican and Democratic columns, these ballots were held, 
with the exception of 2 ballots claimed by Brookhart, to 
show clearly the intention of the voter to vote for the can- 
didate for whom claimed. In the case of the one ballot 
wherein there were crosses in both Republican and Progres- 
sive circles, and further crosses in the squares in the Pro- 
gressive column for President, there were also crosses in the 
squares opposite the blank lines for United States Senator 
in the Progressive column. There were also crosses in the 
squares in the Republican column other than candidates for 
President and Senator. It was clearly intended not to vote 
for Brookhart, and so ruled no votes by the committee. 

Class 8. Here the name of either Steck or Brookhart was 
written in the Progressive column, making all names appear 
twice on the ballot for Senator, and the cross placed before 
the name so written. These were ruled as good votes. 

Class 9. These ballots were those where the name of Brook- 
hart was written in the Progressive column, but no initials. 
The Progressive column, in which these names were written, 
sometimes had crosses in the square before the name and 
sometimes did not. These ballots were ruled by the com- 
mittee as good, and were held to show intention sufficiently 
to vote for Brookhart. 

Class 10. Out of 4 sample ballots, 4 were ruled by the 
committee to be yotes for Brookhart. 

Class 11. These ballots covered those on which arrows had 
been drawn, pointing to the candidate before whose name the 
cross had been made. These ballots were held good. The ob- 
jections raised to these ballots were that they were mutilated 
in the sense that the arrow identified them as the vote of a 
certain individual. The committee overruled this contention 
and counted the ballots for the respective candidates, 222 for 
Steck and 22 for Brookhart. 

Class 12. These ballots had lines directly before the name of 
the candidate by whose name a cross had been placed in the 
square, or other marks drawing attention to the cross so made. 
These ballots were held by the committee not to be identified 
ballots, and therefore good, 58 for Steck and 36 for Brookhart. 

Class 13. These ballots were those where the name of one 
party was stricken out and a cross was placed in the square 
before the name of the other candidate. They were objected 
to on the ground of obliteration. They were held good votes 
for the party before whose name the cross had been placed. 
The committee held that they showed a clear intention on the 
part of the voter so to vote. There were 362 of such votes for 
Steck and 16 for Brookhart. 

Class 14. These were ballots where crosses had been made in 
the squares opposite one candidate, and erased or obliterated 
and marked again in the square opposite the name of the op- 
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posing candidate. These ballots were ruled good. There were 
14 of these for Steck and 24 for Brookhart. 

Class 15. These were the ballots which contained miscellane- 
ous markings. The committee held them good, and there were 
97 for Brookhart and 155 for Steck. 

Class 16. These were 10 unclassified yotes, all of which were 
claimed by Brookhart. With the exception of 8 ballots the 
committee gave them to Brookhart. These 8 ballots had the 
name of Brookhart stricken through and no cross in any sena- 
torial square, and were therefore ruled as no yotes. This was 
clearly the intention of the voters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
West Virginia has expired. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I can take the floor 
only once, and when I take it I will give the Senator a chance. 
I do not want to take the floor now. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, Senators will place me 
under additional obligation if they will permit me to proceed 
and state within a few moments, as I necessarily must, cer- 
tain rules of law and certain principles by which I am guided, 
and by which—and I say this with the utmost respect—I think 
other Senators should be guided in reaching a conclusion in 
respect of this matter. Necessarily I can not elaborate; I must 
content myself with what may be regarded as rather a dogmatic 
statement of certain rules, of certain principles. 

I first invite the thought of the Senate to the certificate of 
election coming from the State of Iowa. That certificate of 
election was presented here. It was found to be in due form 
and sufficient in substance, and being so found, the Senator 
certified to as being the duly chosen Senator from the State of 
Iowa appeared In this Chamber, took the oath, and entered 
upon the discharge of his duties as a qualified duly chosen 
Senator from a sovereign State. I ask that that certificate may 
appear in the brief remarks which I shall make, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The certificate is as follows: 

STara or Towa, 
Executive DEPARTMENT. 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNtrep STATES : 

This is to certify that on the 4th day of November, 1924, Hon. 
Smith W. Brookbart was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the 
State of Iowa a Senator from said State to represent said State in 
the Senate of the United States for the term of six years, beginning on 
the 4th day of March, 1925. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Iowa. 

Done at Des Moines this 5th day of December, 1924. 

[SEAL.] N. E. Kenpatu, 

Governor of Iowa, 

By the Governor: 

W. C. Ramsay, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Thereafter Mr. Steck filed a contest. 
That contesting paper or petition will be found on page 9 of the 
hearings. It contains various allegations; indeed, quite a large 
number of allegations of fact; and I must assume that it was 
considered by him or those representing him that if those facts 
were established, if they were proved, he would establish his 
right to a seat in this body. 

May I emphasize to the thoughtful Senators who do me the 
honor to listen that certain specific allegations were set forth 
and appear in the contestant’s petition? What rule of law 
shall govern us here to-day in determining whether the facts 
alleged have been proved? In all actions at law, in all pro- 
ceedings in equity, in all criminal prosecutions, in all matters 
where an allegation is made, the burden of proof rests upon 
him who makes the allegation. That Is a rule of law; that is a 
tule of law observed in every civilized country; that is a rule 
of law enforced in every tribunal of justice; and I trust it will 
be far in the future when, if ever, this body shall cease to be 
governed by law and by accepted principles and rules of law. 
The burden of proof rests on the contestant. 

The question therefore is, Has this rule of law which places 
upon the contestant the burden of proof been satisfied? 

In aid of the contestee there are certain presumptions ap- 
plicable to this case, presumptions which the law introduces in 
support of his certificate of election. I searcely need to add 
that a presumption is a deduction which the law expressly 
directs to be made. There are conclusive presumptions, pre- 
sumptions which may not be controverted. And there are 
many disputable presumptions, presumptions which may be 
controverted. Among the latter class of presumptions is the 
great presumption, immemorial, honored, respected in every 
civilized tribunal on this rolling earth, the great and all- 
embracing presumption that a man is innocent of offense, is 
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guiltless of any crime or offense charged against him. That 
great presumption protects alike the princess in her silver 
slipper laced with gold and the peasant maiden shod in wood. 
It protects alike the king on his throne and the subject kneel- 
ing. It protects us all here and elsewhere. That presumption 
of innocence of crime or of offense charged is a shield of pro- 
tection for every official high or low, for every citizen rich or 
poor. 

But there is another important presumption, recognized in 
the laws in all the States of our Union, and that presumption 
is that “official duty has been regularly performed.” It is 
found in the codes of the different States. These presumptions 
prevail and protect unless and until they are controyerted and 
overcome. How may they be overcome? I am repeating almost 
in hee verba the words of the Senator from Missouri. These 
presumptions, so important, so vital, in the protection of life 
and liberty and property rights, must be overcome, thrown 
down by evidence and by competent legal evidence. I put these 
questions to the thoughtful minds present. Has this certificate 
of election been discredited? Has the burden of proof been 
satisfied? Have these presumptions been overcome, not by 
imagination, not by theory, not by whim or passion or preju- 
dice, but have they severally been overcome by competent evi- 
dence found here in the record before us? 

I come next to this great proposition, Mr. President, concern- 
ing which much might be said, namely, the power of the Senate 
in matters of election of Senators. Article I, section 5, of our 
Constitution provides that— 


Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifi- 
eations of its own Members. 


Power, authority to judge, necessarily implies that we shall 
judge, and in judging be guided by certain principles, rules, 
and not by prejudice or passion or whim or certainly not by 
party predilections. In saying this let no man present or else- 
where think or infer that I am imputing to others a decision 
other than they conceive to be the result of the evidence in this 
case, I do not assume to be moved by higher motives than 
those who may differ from me, but I repeat that the power to 
judge given to us by the Constitution carries with it the duty 
to judge according to the rules and principles of law. 

That brings me in my present remarks to this vital question: 
By what rule shall we judge under the authority given us to 
judge—by the rule that follows the State law or by the “rule of 
intent,” so called, said to have been adopted by the Senate? 
An answer to that question, Mr. President, raises a vital issue, 
an issue that lifts this case far above persons, far above 
parties. That issue involves the relation of the State to the 
Federal Government as that relation affects the right of the 
State to choose its two Senators. That issue involves the 
right and the power, the constitutional right and power, of a 
State to choose its Senators. Has the State that power? The 
Constitution of the United States gives it that power in 
specific language, unequivocal, direct, and so plain that we 
can all understand. Moreover, the Constitution provides that 
the “times, places, and manner of holding elections for Sena- 
tors and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by 
the legislature thereof.“ Conceding the right of the State 
to choose its Senators through the machinery of its own laws, 
not inconsistent with the Constitution of the United States, 
should we not in judging of the election of a given Senator 
turn to and be guided by the constitution and laws of that 
State? 

Mr. President, under the Constitution the State determines 
who are electors; the State enacts laws for the exercise of 
the elective franchise, for primary and general elections, for 
counting votes cast and for whom, and for certifying to the 
result. We are brought, then, face to face with this question, 
which we must answer; I must answer at any rate: Shall we 
ignore the constitution and laws of a State and the result of 
an election certified to by the governor or the authorized agent 
of that State? I can not too strongly emphasize how deeply I 
feel upon that question, To ignore the laws of a State, 
searching out for the so-called “intent of the voter,” would 
be to ignore the dual form of our goyernment—an “ inde- 
structible Union made up of indestructible States.” To do 
so, Mr. President, would be to degrade the State, to deprive 
it of an integral portion of its sovereignty, and to impair the 
structure reared by the wisdom of our ancestors. It is con- 
ceivable that by doing so a majority in this body, swept away 
by party passion, in the arrogance of power, might deprive a 
State of a voice in this Chamber. 

Mr. President, I have said that an issue is raised in this 
ease that lifts this contest far above persons—nay more, it 
lifts fur above parties, This is the Senate of the United States. 
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We are vested with great power; we are charged with grave 
duty—the duty of preserving the rights of men and of States. 

In his noble address when assuming that chair, Vice Presi- 
dent Coolidge uttered these memorable words: 


To the Senate, renewing its membership by degrees, representing in 
part the sovereign States, has been granted not only a full measure 
of the power of legislation but, if possible, far more important func- 
tions. ‘To it is intrusted the duty of review, that to negotiation there 
may be added ratification and to appointment approval. But its 
greatest function of all, too little mentioned and too little understood, 
whether exercised in legislating or reviewing, is the preservation of 
liberty. Not merely the rights of the majority—they little need pro- 
tection—but the rights of the minority, from whatever source they 
may be assailed. The great object for us to seek here, for the Consti- 
tution {identifies the Vice Presidency with the Senate, is to continue 
to make this Chamber, as it was intended by the fathers, the citadel of 
liberty. An enormous power is here conferred, capable of much good 
or ill, open it may be to abuse, but necessary, wholly and absolutely 
necessary, to secure the required result, 

Whatever its faults, whatever its human imperfections, there is no 
legislative body in all history that bas used its powers with more 
wisdom and discretion, more uniformly for the execution of the public 
will, or more in harmony with the spirit of the authority of the people 
which has created it, than the United States Senate. I take up the 
duties the people have assigned me under the Constitution, which we 
can neither enlarge nor diminish, of presiding over this Senate, agree- 
ably to its rules and regulations, deeply conscious that it will continue 
to function in harmony with its high traditions as a great deliberative 
body, without passion and without fear, unmoved by clamor, but most 
sensitive to the right, the stronghold of government according to law, 
that the vision of past generations may be more and more the reality 
of generations yet to come, 


Yes, Mr. President— 


the great object for us to seek here, * * * is to continue to make 
this Chamber, as it was intended by the fathers, the citadel of liberty. 


And in order that “union and liberty” may be “one and 
inseparable "—the words of Webster in reply to Hayne—we 
must uphold the constitutional power of the States, and that 
power includes the right to choose their Senators according to 
their laws. 

Mr. President, I repeat, there are principles, there are laws, 
there are provisions of the Constitution by which we should be 
guided and goyerned. By them I shall be guided and governed. 

In view of the Constitution of the United States and the 
laws of Iowa, as I read them, and in the light of the facts 
as I see them, I have reached the conclusion that the contestant, 
Mr. Steck, has not established his right to a seat in this body 
as the duly chosen Senator from the State of Iowa, and if 
permitted to do so, I shall yote accordingly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
California has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I do not rise to oceupy the 
entire 15 minutes, nor for any other purpose than to explain 
the vote I am about to cast in this very important matter. 

I believe that Senators, in acting upon this matter, occupy 
exactly the same relation to the contest that a judge upon 
the bench occupies to the case before him; and I am sure 
that Senators do approach the consideration of this question 
from that standpoint. 

In the first place, Mr. President, I think it unfortunate 
that we haye not before us a record upon which we may form 
a judgment except upon one theory of the law. That is to 
say, if the Senate does not accept the theory of the majority 
of the committee with reference to the question of the dis- 
crepancy between the poll lists and the actual ballots found 
in the box, then we haye before us no record upon which we 
or anybody could form any intelligent judgment, because the 
evidence is wholly missing except upon the theory that that 
discrepancy was wholly immaterial. 

But first, Mr, President, the question of the 1.344 ballots, 
which involves the question of whether Senators shall use 
their own judgment without regard to any provisions of law 
in arriving at the intent of the voter, or whether the law of 
Iowa shall be followed by Senators in arriving at that intent, 

It seems to me, in view of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion under which the power is practically delegated to the 
States to make rules for the government of these elections 
unless Congress itself sees fit to exercise its jurisdiction that 
is given by the Constitution, that the States must make rules 
with reference to these elections governing the question of how 
the intent of the voters shall be arrived at. The State of Iowa 
has made such a rule. We can not say that it is an unrea- 
sonable rule. That being so, it seems to me that we must 
follow it. Indeed, Mr. President, if we do not, if we shall 
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take the other theory—that the Senate is not bound at all 
by any State law in arriving at the intent of yoters—then 
we have destroyed to a very large degree the protection that 
a State ought to have; because if we are to follow our own 
views, irrespective of the laws of a State, how easy it is to 
decide these election contests according to partisanship and 
through passion or prejudice, as the case may be? 

That being so, Mr. President, I am forced to the conclusion 
that the law of Iowa with reference to arriving at the intent 
of the voters being a reasonable law, we must be governed 
by it; and I shall be forced to consider that those one thousand 
three hundred and forty-odd votes should be counted for Mr. 
Brookhart, 

That leaves a majority for Mr. Steck of 46 votes; and the 
only question then remaining, it seems to me, is the one of the 
discrepancy between the poll lists and the ballots found in the 
box. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the Senate should assume 
that wherever there is any discrepancy any presumption should 
arise that the error is wholly in the poll list, because that must 
be the presumption if the discrepancy is to be thrown aside, 
I realize, as I think every Senator must, that natural human 
error would result many, many times in a discrepancy of 1, 2, 
8, 4, or possibly 5 ballots between the poll list and the ballots 
found. I do not say where the line should be drawn as to 
what may be termed natural error and where the presumption 
should arise that something has happened, either by reason of 
acts of the election officers or subsequently, to affect the situa- 
tion, changing the result of the official count. But where we 
have a discrepancy of as high as 6 or 7 per cent—that is, 
where there are 20 less ballots found in a ballot box in which 
the total vote of the precinct is only 256—that is too large a 
discrepancy to be accounted for by natural human error, ac- 
cording to my judgment; and where there is such a dis- 
crepancy—and we have the evidence of it before us—and where 
it was properly brought to the attention of the committee, it 
seems to me that we must take notice of it, and we must each 
form our own judgment as to whether that was a discrepancy 
where we should conclusively presume that the error was in 
the poll list and not in the number of ballots, or presume that 
something has happened somewhere so that the ballots in the 
box do not accurately represent the vote that was actually 
cast at that election. 

I appreciate that there have been stipulations and waivers 
and estoppels urged. We have no evidence before us, we have 
none in the record, of the 1,068 precincts where there are dis- 
crepancies. We do not know what the discrepancies are in a 
siugle one of those precincts except the few that we find in 
the record. It might be that if we had all the evidence before 
us, it being an average of only three, if we were to indulge 
merely in presumption, a difference of three should not be held 
to affect the result, and the recount should be taken rather 
than the official count. But we do find in the record, Mr. 
President, five precincts in four of which the recount was 
taken and in one of which the official count was taken; and 
as to those four precincts concerning which there is question, 
it seems to me that the objection was seasonably made; the 
notation was made upon the work sheet that in those par- 
ticular cases the question was submitted to the committee; the 
attorney for Mr. Brookhart properly and in a timely way 
raised the question before the committee; and it seems to me 
the only criticism that can be indulged—and it is a just criti- 
«ism—is that in the case of those five precincts, instead of the 
protested ballots going into the general mass of protested bal- 
lots, they ought to have been kept segregated by each precinct ; 
and if that had been done the committee and the Senate could 
have had the fullest information with regard to those precincts. 

Therefore, so far as my Own conclusion is concerned, I feel 
myself limited to the consideration of* these particular pre- 
cincts, starting in with a majority of 46 for Mr. Steck; and 
the first one is the Estherville precinct, where there is a short- 
age of 20 votes, where the vote came in a sealed sack, as did 
all of the other three, and in which Mr. Brookhart loses 66 
votes by the recount. 

As to this precinct, I can not understand how the presump- 
tion that has been urged that this is merely a natural error or 
discrepancy can be maintained, because it appears from the 
record itself that after the discrepancy was discovered 34 more 
ballots were sent to the committee, purporting to come from 
this same precinct; and when those 34 ballots are counted, 
instead of having a shortage of 20, we have an excess of 10. 
That being so, Mr, President, it seems to me that utterly de- 
stroys any possible presumption that the discrepancy of 20 was 
a natural discrepancy that can be accounted for through error 
in the poll list. That being so, it seems to me there is nothing 
to be done except to resort to the official count, 
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In the case of the Bear Grove township there was a total 
vote of 236. There is a discrepancy of 20, nearly 6 per cent of 
the entire vote of the precinct, Mr. President. Eyery Senator 
has had experience, I think, as I had in my early days, in act- 
ing as election clerk; and is it possible to assume that out of 
a vote of 256 voters there would be a shortage of 20 unless 
there be mistake or fraud? And there is no evidence of fraud. 
So it seems to me conclusive that there must be a mistake in 
this particular precinct. We can not account for it through 
any natural discrepancy. That being so, it seems to me that 
we are again compelled to resort to the official count. 

As to those two precincts they overcome the 46 majority. As 
to what the precincts are other than those set out in the record, 
we do not know. I wish we did. I think it very unfortunate 
that the Senate has not the discrepancy in each precinct. I 
think it very unfortunate that the contested or protested bal- 
lots were not kept segregated in each precinct, so that the 
Senate would haye full opportunity to pass upon the merits of 
each precinct and decide for itself, or each Senator for himself, 
as to a discrepancy as to whether it was one that could natu- 
rally be accounted for through human error, or accounted for 
through mistake and an absence of ballots, a shortage: of bal- 
lots for some cause or other. 

So, Mr. President, so far as I am concerned it seems to me 
that as far as this record goes neither party has made a case. 
Taking these precincts concerning which we do have evidence, 
it would seem to me that Mr. Brookhart had a majority, but 
only by resorting to the official count rather than to the re- 
count. Therefore, my mind has come to the conclusion that 
in this kind of a record—and I do not reflect in any way upon 
the committee; they gave us this record in accordance with 
their theory of the law, and we have not the evidence upon 
which to arrive at a conclusion upon any other theory of the 
law—realizing that the burden is upen the contestant to satisfy 
the Senate that Mr. Brookhart was not elected and that he 
was, and believing, as I do, that that burden of proof has not 
been successfully sustained, see nothing to be done, so far as I 
am concerned, other than to yote to seat Mr. Brookhart, for 
the reasons I have stated. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in the few minutes at my dis- 
posal I desire to take a bird's-eye view of the entire situation. 
To begin with, there was an election in Iowa, after which an 
official certificate of election was issued to Senator Brookhart, 
giving him a majority of over 700 yotes. There has not been 
a single syllable of testimony anywhere, not a claim made any- 
where, that there was any fraud, anything wrong, or even any 
mistake in the official count. It stands before the Senate now 
untarnished and undefiled. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is the Senator speaking of the official count? 

Mr. NORRIS. The official record, yes; the official count. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not want to take the Senator's time 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. S 

Mr. GEORGE. But in every class of precinct the count was 
impeached. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would naturally follow the institution 
of a contest. Not a single person has testified to any fraud at 
the election, any misconduct of the judges in counting the 
ballots, nothing of that kind. Of course, in a general way, 
there could not be a contest without an attack of the official 
count. 1 concede that. 

Who made the official count? And I can say this without 
censure, I know, because the able Senator from West Virginia 
has spent a good share of his time in showing that everybody 
in Iowa knew and believed that Senator Brookhart was not a 
good Republican. Who held the offices? Who were the judges 
and the clerks of election all over that State? They were 
either Republicans or Democrats. The Democrats were for 
Steck; and the Republicans—at least those who followed the 
State central committee—were against Brookhart. So, without 
ascribing to anybody any fraud, it is fair to say that prac- 
tically all of the election officials of the State of Iowa were the 
political enemies of Senator Brookhart. I am not charging a 
single one of them with doing a thing he did not believe to be 
right, but it is fair to say that they would not give Brookhart 
the benefit of a doubt. The doubts all over that State would 
be resolved, as would be natural to expect, in favor of Steck. 
So, if there is any shade of objection to the official count, it 
would be that Steck got the best of the doubtful conditions. 
Yet, notwithstanding all that, his political enemies gave Brook- 
hart a majority in the State of Iowa of over 700 votes, 

That is not all. There are certain precincts in Iowa where 
the vote is had by machine. A machine is a cold, mathematical 
proposition. There is no sentiment, no feeling, about it. 
Everything is done by machinery. The machine does not lie; 
it can not lie. It reacts, and when it records the votes, and the 
machine is kept locked—and it is conceded that the machines 
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in Iowa were kept locked the result stands. Nobody can 
change it. Nobody can pull a ballot out or put another one in. 

It is remarkable that when this contest started and the 
counters began to count the votes, in the machine precincts 
Brookhart gained more than 700 yotes, simply demonstrating 
again that where the machinery of the election was mainly 
against him they did not always read the results right. They 
made mistakes in not counting the straight votes for Brook- 
hart; and when the recount was made, he gained. In the 
machine precincts there was no chance of fraud. I submit 
there was no opportunity to change a single vote. Yet Brook- 
hart gained, and with the official count he has more than 1,500 
yotes to the good. 

Then we commence to recount the paper ballots, where, if 
the same rule had applied—and there was no reason why it 
should not apply—and no mistake had been made and there 
had been no fraud, we would have expected Brookhart to have 
made a similar gain. The ballots were counted by his political 
enemies, and that is where opportunity for fraud existed, if 
it existed at all. What happened? When we get into the 
paper ballots, Brookhart commences to lose. There we com- 
mence to find that the number of names of the men who voted 
in a given precinct does not correspond with the number of 
ballots brought here before the committee. We find differences 
of over a hundred in one voting precinct, 25 and 30 in some other 
precincts that are mentioned in the minority report. 

Can anybody conceive, in a precinct of two or three hundred 
voters, that there should be a difference of 20 between the 
number of ballots in the box and the number of persons who 
voted at the election? Would it not have been true that the 
official counters would have found that out the night of the 
election? Can anyone conceive that that condition could exist? 
We might find a change of one or two, or perhaps three, occa- 
sionally. k 

Another thing, in one of these precincts, as the Senator from 
Mississippi, a member of the committee, tells us, there were 
20 ballots short, 20 less ballots sent to the committee than the 
number of persons who voted in that precinct, and Brookhart 
lost just exactly 20 votes. Does anybody believe that would 
happen? Does anybody think for a moment that it could be 
an accident that 20 votes should be taken out and that every 
one of those votes would be a Brookhart vote? 

Again, Mr. President, we find that in Winterset precinct, 
Madison County, the ballots sent did not correspond with the 
number of persons voting, and the committee took the official 
count. I think they did the right thing. Brookhart gained, in 
that case, 198 votes. Then we go on down to Guthrie County, 
Bear Grove township, where there was a shortage of 20 votes 
out of less than 500 votes cast. It would have been to Brook- 
hart’s advantage to have followed the same rule and take the 
official count, but the committee did not take it. They counted 
the ballots, and Brookhart loses. 

Then they go on down to Emmet County, Estherville town- 
ship, where there was a shortage of 20 ballots, and later on 
somebody sent to the committee 84 more ballots and said they 
belonged to that precinct. The committee counted the ballots 
in that case. It was to Steck’s advantage and Brookhart’s 
loss. They did not follow the rule. They established what I 
believe to be the legal rule as to Winterset precinct in Madi- 
son County. They took the official count. Then we go down 
to Wapello County, Center township, where there was a short- 
age of 22 ballots. If they had followed the rule, the correct 
rule, and taken the official county in that case, Brookhart would 
have been the gainer. But they did not do it. They took the 
reverse of the rule and counted the ballots, and Brookhart 
again was the loser. 

There were two or three others mentioned in the minority 
report, but I shall not go over it. However, it looks to me as 
though this rule is just, is legal, and is the only rule honest 
men can take, We can not take a precinct where there are 20 
votes short and count the ballots and arrive at the correct 

result of the election in that precinct. It is physically impos- 
sible to do it, and every man knows that it is impossible. It is 
no answer to say that Brookhart’s attorney did not object in 
time or that they agreed to do this, or anything of the kind. 
It has been disclosed, and it stands undisputed, that those are 
the facts, and no amount of argument can get away from it or 
get around it. If we followed the rule established in the first 
precinct I have named and took the official count, then it is 
it stands uncontradicted, that Brookhart would be 
ea 

Much has been said about these 344 votes, and I am as- 
tounded that anyone who claims to be learned in the law 
should thrust aside the law of Iowa and refuse to count those 
votes for Brookhart. It must be remembered that not all of 
those yotes omitted only the name of Brookhart. They omitted 
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Brookhart and others, sometimes only Brookhart; but a large 
majority of the ballots omitted the names of other candidates 
besides Brookhart, and the counters of the votes in Iowa, faced 
with the law of Iowa, counted them as straight ballots. 

Senators, it seems to me that if there is any place in the 
world where we ought to stand up for law and order it is in 
this body. Are we to send out to the country the word that we 
are going to cast aside the solemn statutes of Iowa? It is no 
answer to say that the election law was passed only a few days 
before the election, because it likewise stands uncontradicted 
that that law only put into statute form what had been the 
an or Iowa for years and had been so declared by the Supreme 

'ourt. 

Are we to say to the country that we are above the law of a 
sovereign State? Are we to establish a precedent here that we 
disregard law in the Senate of the United States, that we 
violate the Constitution of the United States? Are we to estab- 
lish that kind of a precedent here, merely for the purpose of 
putting one man out and putting another man in? 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that there is but one side to 
that legal proposition. There can be no legal dispute about it. 
Again we come back to the fact that the official count of Iowa 
gave these votes to Senator Brookhart, as the law provided; 
and if the law of Iowa provides that these votes shall be thus 
counted, we are estopped, unless we want to be violators of the 
law, from taking any other position. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, when one is about to prepare 
an unpalatable dish for a fellow being it is well to reflect, 
“How would I like to partake of this dish I am preparing for 
my fellow citizen?” 

The Senate has neyer established a rule to follow in con- 
tested-election cases. Therefore we are relegated to the law of 
the particular State, as has been pointed out by the Senator 
from California [Mr. SHorrrince], the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. REED], and the Senator from Wisconsin Mr. Lenroor]. 
The Senator from California read the credentials of the sitting 
Member, Mr. Brookhart. Three decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Iowa hold that before such a prima facie, 
that is to say, a certificate, can be overthrown, clear and un- 
mistakable evidence must be introduced to that effect. We are 
asked to overthrow a certificate, regular on its face, held by 
the sitting Member, upon what? Upon a shortage of 8,000 or 
more ballots, and we are asked to count the absent ballots 
against the sitting Member. I decline to do so. 

Two tally sheets are kept in Iowa under the law, and where 
the ballots are absent it is the duty of the contestant to bring 
both tally sheets in order that we may have a complete check 
upon the matter. That was not done. We are asked to over- 
throw the prima facie upon an absence of ballots. We are 
asked to overthrow the certificate upon the absence of one of 
the tally sheets. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I have only 15 minutes, but I will yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, never mind. 

Mr. ASHURST. I hope the Senator will at least take the 
floor and make some answer to what I am saying. 

Mr. CARAWAY. All right; I shall do so. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator spent a day and a half argu- 
ing the case, and I hope that he will now take a minute or two 
and tell me why they did not bring both tally sheets here. I 
pause for a reply. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator know they were not both 
here? t 

Mr. ASHURST. I do; that is what your report said. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Will the Senator kindly show me that 
statement in the record or the report? 

Mr, ASHURST. I ask the Senator what authority he had to 
count the absent ballots against the sitting Member? 

Mr. CARAWAY. According to the sworn statement of the 
gentleman for whom the Senator from Arizona is going to 


yote. We had between 1,000 and 2,000 votes more on the re- 
count than were originally counted. There were nearly 7,000 
yotes that were determined on the recount, and if the ator 


is not going to be bound by them, then he would have to return 


to the official count. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is not an answer to my question as 
to why the committee counted the absent votes against Brook- 
hart, 


Mr. CARAWAY. They did not, and nobody has asserted 
that they did. There is not a line of evidence that we counted 


the absent ballots against anybody. 

Mr. ASHURST. I assert that you did. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator can not find it in the record. 

Mr. ASHURST. The prima facie has not been overcome. 
The Senator from Arkansas will be a candidate for reelection 
this fall and 31 other Senators will be candidates in various 
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States. I hope the Senator from Arkansas will be reelected. 
He contributes to the life and strength of the Republic. He 
provides the humor of the Senate. He is the king’s jester of 
the Senate. When he comes here with a certificate, or if any 
other Senator presents a certificate and the same is challenged, 
what will he do? He will plead with the Senate not to follow 
the rule that he is to-day invoking in the Steck-Brookhart case, 
He will plead with the Senate to follow the rule that I invoke 
to-day; that is, that the certificate granted by the State of 
Arkansas shall not be overcome by defective evidence. 

The able Senator said that Brookhart waived the question of 
discrepancy of ballots. That was clearly answered by the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. How could the Senator 
waive any point as to the contents of the sacks and packets 
until he knew the number of ballots therein, and that could 
only be ascertained by a count of the ballots in the sacks? It 
would have been a senseless and untimely thing to object until 
the ballots were counted and ascertained to be short, and yet 
the anvil chorus has been loudly proclaiming that he waived 
the question of shortage of ballots. 

I am inclined to agree with the statement of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] that at best and at the most 
it is a mere guess. Conceding integrity of opinion to every other 
Senator, which I do—I am not more earnest than the Senator 
from Arkansas, but searching the recesses of his own heart 
he is unable to say that it is more than a mere guess. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, I deny that absolutely. There is not 
a single fact on which to base that statement. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well, the Senator denies that state- 
ment. He does not even know a good guess when he sees one. 

Mr. CARAWAY. At least, I do not make up my mind until 
I have seen the facts. f 

Mr. ASHURST. And even then the Senator does not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, the Senator can not say that. 

Mr. ASHURST. I made up my mind as soon as I heard the 
Senator's speech made. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, that is not so. 

Mr. ASHURST. I must hurry along. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think the Senator had better do so. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not anxious for any swordplay with 
that scintillating wit, that rather heartless speaker, the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. I am not particularly anxious to get into 
a duel of words with him, but with right on my side I am 
not afraid to enter into such a contest. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, did the Senator ever look 
at one of the votes that was cast? 

Mr. ASHURST. I did. 

Mr. CARAWAY. How many did the Senator examine? 

Mr. ASHURST. I was not on the committee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There are 4,000 of them. How does the 
Senator know how they were cast if he did not see them? 

Mr. ASHURST. We commissioned the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections to make an examination of the ballots and 
it did not do so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But we did do it. 
mistaken about that. 

Mr. ASHURST. Did the Senator examine the ballots? 

Mr. CARAWAY. We examined every ballot except those 
ballots which the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Brookhart] author- 
ized his attorney to agree were not voted for him. 

Mr. ASHURST. How many ballots did the Senator ex- 
amine? 

Mr. CARAWAY, I examined about 4,000. 

Mr. ASHURST. There were over 900,000 cast, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, but the Senator from Arizona 

Mr. ASHURST. We commissioned the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections to examine the ballots and they did not do 
it. Now they attempt to overthrow the prima facie after they 
have been remiss in their duty. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator thinks he will get any- 
where by making a loud noise, I am perfectly willing for him 
to try it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Arizona must bear in 
mind the fact that Mr. Brookhart agreed to have the votes 
counted by haying his representatives present, without having 
the members of the committee examine each individual vote. 
The Senator knows that. 

Mr. ASHURST. But the Senator did not examine all of the 
ballots, and that is what he should have done. He is the 
instrument of the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But not of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ASHURST. He is commissioned by the Senate to act 
for the Senate. 


The Senator is entirely 
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Mr. CARAWAY. I deny that. 

Mr. ASHURST. The instrument of the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; put it that way. 

Mr. ASHURST. I withdraw the term “creature.” I do not 
intend to bring the word “creature” into juxtaposition with 
the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There are times when that is permissible, 
Would the Senator have accepted the recount where the parties 
agreed upon it? 

Mr. ASHURST. There is no authority of any man to stipu- 
late one man into the. Senate and one man out. According to 
the Senator’s philosophy, it would have enabled us to stipulate 
Mr. Lorimer into the Senate and somebody else out. I decline 
to allow a seat in the Senate to be stipulated away. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is not the Senator conscious that he is 
acting under stipulation when he 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not acting on stipulations. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Would the Senator accept a stipulation of 
any kind? 

Mr. ASHURST. I mean by that that the Senator can not 
overcome the prima facie in that way. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Tue stipulation helps to do it. 

Mr. ASHURST. You do not overcome the prima facie in 
that way. In this contest, Mr. President, I have not charged 
the committee with bad faith. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, of course, not. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator mumbles sotto voce “of course, 
not.“ I am charging the committee with the failure to per- 
form that duty which the Senate imposed upon it. Moreover, 
if I have not the capacity to indulge in sword play with the 
Senator, I have, at least, the fortitude to endure his thrusts. 

At 5 o'clock this contest is to be disposed of. When the din 
and sensations of this hour are forgotten, when all that is 
said and done here to-day is gathered into—I was about to say 
history, but history will not even deign to notice it—but when 
it shall have been gathered into musty tomes, when we have 
left these seats forever, no man will look back with pride upon 
the fact that he voted to oyercome a prima facie and displace 
a Member legally elected and seat another man on such flimsy 
testimony. 

When in doubt, Mr. President, we should make a bee line 
for justice. Then we will not have to live eternally with that 
feeling of self-reproach and reproof. 

Let this case be decided on its merits, I desire that a Demo- 
cratic Senate shall be elected in 1926 and that we will have a 
Democratic Senate in 1927. No well-informed man doubts 
other than that the Democrats will triumph in 1926, but let 
us not obtain one seat “purchased.” Let us not obtain even 
one seat to which we are not entitled. Let us come with clean 
hands on the 4th day of March, 1927. Let no coward thought 
of praise or blame enter into this contest to decide the issue. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Arizona has expired. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, this case is decided, and I 
am not unconscious of the fact that nothing I shall say will 
change its result. However, I do not mean to let any Senator 
allege as his reason for voting for Mr. Brookhart that it was 
all a guess and he had as good a right to guess as the other 
fellow, which, of course, if it is a guess, is true. 

There is not a Senator on this floor, either those sitting in 
front of me or those on the other side, who examined the votes 
east in Iowa who will rise here now and say that Mr. Steck. 
was not elected. There is not a Senator on either side who 
cared enough about right or wrong in this contest to look at 
the ballots in dispute who will stand up and say that Mr. 
Brookhart was elected. I will pause for a reply just as long 
as Senators want me to pause so they give me one minute 
before my time expires. There is not a Senator who saw the 
ballots who will stand up here and say that. 

Mr. ASHURST. I stood up and said that I believed Mr. 
Brookhart had been elected. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator said that he had not seen the 
ballots. 

Mr. ASHURST. No; I have not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, of course, the Senator's belief is 
founded upon—I will not say what. It is so obvious, what is 
the use to say it? When the Senator says he never saw the 
ballots, does not know anything about them, and therefore he 
is going to vote for Brovkhart; if that is a reason, why should 
anyone vote for Steck? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Arkansas for a moment to say that the Senator from 
Arizona went further than that 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Arkansas went further 
than that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let there be order in debate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Arizona went further than 
that and said that Senators in this body who ventured to differ 
from him propose to steal the seat. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course it is not stealing provided you 
vote his way. I say again, sir, and I know it is true and 
nobody will deny it, that there is not a man on this floor who 
examined the votes who will stand up now and say that Mr. 
Steck was not elected and that Mr. Brookbart was elected. I 
know that to be so. No honest man could haye gone through 
the votes and reach any other conclusion. 

Senators can not change the facts; God Almighty can not 
do that. They can change their votes in the Senate sometimes 
and make statements that others do not have time to examine; 
they can vote against a man who receives a majority of votes 
and put a man in the Senate that did not receive a majority; 
but they can not change a fact; they can not change the fact 
that the people of Iowa did not vote the way some Senators 
talk. Senators who are voting on this question without any 
reference to how the votes were cast can make any excuse they 
want to people who do not know the facts, but they can not 
come here with a statement like the one which has been made 
and expect anyone who knows the facts to accept it because it 
is not true, and nobody is going to accept it. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] said that class 3 
and class 5 were alike. They were not any more ulike than 
Class 3 and class 16. But what difference does that make to 
one who is going to vote his political sentiments and then 
denounce other Senators for wanting to seat Steck because 
they will not help him to seat Brookhart? 

Let me say to those who want this cause decided because 
they say there was a shortage of 3,300 yotes, why, God bless 
your soul, if you decide it the other way you will do it in the 
face of 7,000 votes. Disfranchising the people of Iowa, and 
doing it by your vote! Those who would rather seat one con- 
testant than another because they have some prejudice in 
the matter, because they served on a committee with the in- 
cumbent at one time, can do so if they desire, but they will 
not change a fact, they will not make it right, and they will 
not make anybody believe that it was right. 

Now, it is said that the parties to the contest could not 
enter into stipulations. Why, every Senator who votes on this 
question is stipulating as to 995,000 votes. You never re- 
pudiate a stipulation until it hurts the man you have resolved 
to vote for, and then you join him in repudiating his solemn 
stipulations and say that a stipulation could not be made; but 
you do not repudiate a single stipulation that helps him. 
You do not fool anybody by that sort of argument; you do 
not make anybody accept it. 

The Senator in effect charges the committee with dereliction 
of duty. There is no man on the floor of the Senate, including 
the Senator from Arizona, who if he had been on that com- 
mittee would have handled every one of those yotes. Why, 
everyone who has ever practiced law knows that attorneys’ 
stipulations are accepted and recognized in every court from 
that of a justice of the peace to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. We do business with each other under the 
belief that men will tell the truth and honorable men abide 
by their agreements. We would not practice law a day with- 
out such agreements. No one ever tried a lawsuit in his life 
that there was not some kind of an agreement to which the 
parties lived up. 

I do not care personally about the question of sustaining 
the committee or not sustaining it. I want Senators to vote 
their convictions; but I should like to have Senators before 
they do so to examine the facts. I would not want them 
to ignore the facts and expect us to sit still and listen to such 
tirades as we have heard and accept the statements thus made 
as true. They are not true; and yet Senators who have not 
examined the facts talk about the dereliction of the committee. 

I thought it was the duty of a Senator before he made up 
his mind to examine the facts. It does not do any good to 
accuse some one else of a failure to examine the facts, base 
your conclusion upon some other man's failure of duty, charge 
us with dereliction, and admit in the same breath that you 
are derelict and have not taken the time and have not availed 
yourself of the opportunity to look at the votes, when it would 
not have taken you an hour to have done it. 

I may be the king's jester. It may prove something to the 
Senator from Arizona, but, thank God, there is one difference 
between him and me in this case. I know what the record 
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shows; I know what the vote was, and I can prove by every 
Republican member of the committee who served with me, 
who sat there and examined the facts, that there was not a 
single question about who won or who lost until we had gone 
through with the votes. If that is not true, there are enough 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber who will stand up 
now and say so. There is not one of them who is going to do 
it, because they all know they can not do it and keep their 
reputations for speaking the unsullied truth. Senators charge 
us with dereliction, but are making up their minds as to how 
they shall yete when they do not know and have not examined 
the record, as members of the committee did. Although they 
had an opportunity to do it, they would not do it, and then 
come here and charge us with dereliction of duty. Well, Mr. 
President, it sounds well. Denunciation may be good politics; 
I do not know as to that. 

The Senator from Arizona said I would come back, but let 
me say this to him: If I should come back here with a contest 
on my hands and I should go into a recount of the votes and 
should have to keep my seat by breaking my stipulations and 
he should vote for me under those circumstances, so help me, 
Almighty God, he and I would speak the same language no 
more forever, because I want to be seated, if I am seated at 
all, so that I may look any man in the face and say I got 
the seat because I was entitled to it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Senator's majority will 
be so great he need not worry about any contest. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If it should be, I should expect the Senator 
from Arizona to vote against me, because I will not come here 
without a majority; and I say I know he will be against me, 
because Mr. Steck has a majority and he is against him. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will never vote to overcome the certifi- 
cute of the State of Iowa by mere presumptions and by guesses. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is not any such presumption. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will follow the Iowa law. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator know what the result 
would have been if we had followed literally the letter of the 
law in this case? 

Mr. ASHURST. Does the Senator mean the law of Iowa? 

Mr, CARAWAY. Yes; in this case. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; I would seat Brookhart. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Qn what does the Senator base that? 

Mr. ASHURST. On supreme court decisions. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did the supreme court ever say anything 
about the Brookhart-Steck contest? 

Mr. ASHURST. No; but I refer to the reasoning of the 
supreme court. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The reasoning is the other way. Does the 
Senator know how many votes were given to Brookhart that 
the law of Iowa would have stricken down? When a voter 
who did not appear to know what the law was but honestly 
tried, as we thought, to vote for him, we gave the yote to him. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator tried to ascertain the intent 
of the voter? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. All right. Suppose 2.000 voters had written 
on the ballots “1 hereby vote for Senator Brookhart,“ you 
would not have counted those votes for him, would you? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Every one of them. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not think you would. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know we would. There were votes 
counted for Brookhart where there was no cross in the circle 
and no cross in the square opposite his name. The Senator 
from Arizona did not know that, but if he had taken two min- 
utes he could have found it out. Some voters wrote in the 
name “ Brookhart” without an initial, and they spelled it in 
every imaginable way, but wherever Brookhart's name got on 
the ballot the vote was counted for him, although the voters 
neglected every legal precaution to make it a vote for Brook- 
hart. The committee gave him that vote. If the Senator had 
examined the record, he would have known it. 

According to legal intent, as expressed by the Senator from 
Montana, Brookhart was beaten by a greater majority than 
that indicated; but the Senator from Montana the other day 
said that he was going to regard no stipulation, but only take 
certain townships and reach his conclusion, and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. BLEAsE] said, like the Senator from 
Arizona a while ago, that he was not going to overturn the 
State certificate; and yet only a few weeks before he voted 
against the seating of Mr. NYE. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. Nye was appointed by the governor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, he had a certificate. 

Mr. BLEASE. Brookhart was elected honestly by the people. 


Mr. CARAWAY. I repeat, Mr. President, that every vote 
that was ever suggested by any man on either side was ac- 
counted for. These votes were brought here in accordance 
with Senator Brookhart's agreement. He denied it; but after- 
wards there was found a telegram from his lawyer to the 
county auditors showing what I have said to be the fact, and 
everybody knows it. There were nearly 7,000 more votes than 
the officials had allowed to be counted in Iowa. There was a 
discrepancy in the machine yote. Brookhart got 774 plurality 
by recounting them and nobody complained of that. The Sena- 
tor from Arizona never heard of it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
at that point? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, 

Mr. ASHURST. If there were no stipulations in the case, 

would the Senator vote to seat Steck? 
Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir. I would, because we went 
through the votes and ascertained that Steck got a plurality. 
I have never seen Steck until within the last few days, and 
I never discussed the merits of the case with him in my life. 
The other party to the contest went all around the Senate and, 
wherever he could, inoculated Senators with his views, and 
they come here and vote for him. 

When the Senator from Arizona sits by his fireside and 
congratulates himself that among all the corruption and the 
dishonesty in the Senate he himself escaped pollution from all 
these things he will at least be the only one who congratulates 
himself. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is quite humorous. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I had not intended to be. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is most humorous when he 
tries to be serious. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is, when I discuss the Senator from 
Arizona; the subject accounts for that. [Laughter.] ~ 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not know that I shall 
consume the entire 15 minutes allotted to me; but I wish to 
draw the attention of the Senate to the one question in this 

case. 

Tue Senator from Wisconsin IMr. Lexroot] very properly 
said that there was but one question, though he narrowed and 
restricted the question and devoted his attention to the four 
or five precincts in which there is a discrepancy between the 
poll books and the number of ballots found on the recount. 
The particular precincts to which reference was made appear 
in the official report, but these precincts are the extreme cases 
out of 1,068 precincts; that is all. There is but one rule in- 
yoked with reference to the four precincts, and that is, there 
being a discrepancy, it is said to be the duty of the Senate 
to go back to the official count. 

The 67 alleged unsealed precincts to which reference is 
made present exactly the same question. That is, a discrep- 
ancy appearing in those cases between the number of names 
on the poll list and the actual ballots in the box, it is said 
to be the duty of the Senate to go back-to the official count in 
those precincts. 

Therefore, Mr. President, this whole case presents, as I tried 
very earnestly to say in my presentation of it to the Senate, 
but one question—one single question. It is not fair to take 
the four extreme cases where, by virtue of a-return to the 
official count, Mr. Brookhart would gain; nor is it fair to 
select out of the whole a few precincts in which Mr. Steck, by 
a return to the official count, would gain. 

For instance, 68 precincts were selected and set out in the 
official report, not as illustrating a fair way to deal with the 
question but for the purpose of illustrating one thing, and 
that is that you can pick out certain precincts and go back 
to the official count and you can bring about a gain either 
for Steck or for Brookhart; so that the question fairly pre- 
sented is, What effect is to be given to the names appearing 
on the poll books where the ballots found by your committee 
are actually less than the number of names on the poll books, 
taking not particular precincts to the benefit of Mr. Brook- 
hart by the application of the rule invoked or other particular 
precinets which, standing alone, would benefit Mr. Steck by 
the application of the rule invoked? 

Undoubtedly, on the ballots actually counted by your com- 
mittee, if once they are conceded to be good ballots and all 
of the ballots cast, there is but one verdict that can be ren- 
dered in this ease. Under the admitted facts, the count made 
by your committee gives to Steck a plurality of all the votes 
cast in the election. Indeed, there is no dispute about it, be- 
cause in that event the necessity for the rule now sought to 
be applied would not arise. 
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Now, I am going to ask the Senate to consider fairly and 
dispassionately for just a few minutes the law of Iowa with 
reference to the poll books. 

it undoubtedly is the law that the ballot unimpeached is 
always the higher and better evidence; and that is not the 
law merely in counting the vote on the day of election. It is 
the law of contested elections. The law of Iowa requires the 
preservation of the ballots for six months—for what purpose? 
I ask those Senators who inyoke the rule of State rights; 
for what purpose? For one purpose, and that is to enable 
the candidate who has been defrauded, or who thinks he has 
been defrauded to contest the election. Where can you con- 
test an election for Senator? In the State? The State has no 
jurisdiction over it. In this body—in this body only. 

For six months after the election the law of Iowa provides 
for the preseryation of the ballots for but one purpose—for 
a contest of this election—and no tribunal has the power or 


‘the right or the authority to entertain a contest over a seat 


in this body save the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, when on election day the votes are can- 
vassed—and I beg Senators to notice this, because the case 
is practically settled on the law of Iowa, if indeed it is not 
actually settled—on the day of election, when the canvassers 
count out the votes, it is made the duty of the judges to place 
all of the ballots except—and note the exception—to place all 
of the ballots in the box except those marked “defective,” or 
rejected as double, after having folded them twice, on a 
pliable wire, both ends of the wire to be sealed, and then to 
15 the ballots thus sealed in a sack, the sack itself to be 
sealed. 

The law of Iowa does not require that every ballot shall 
be placed in the container, beeause from that container, under 
the letter of the law of Iowa, are to be excluded ballots re- 
jected as double, defective ballots, or rejected ballots; and not 
only that, but I beg Senators to listen to law: It is made 
the duty of the judge, after having doubly sealed the ballots 
which are to go up to the county seat, to return all the ballots 
to the officer from whom they were received, who shall care- 
fully preserve them for six months, and the statute is man- 
datory that he shall at once return the ballots. 

Now look at the statute dealing with the poll book: 


In each precinct one of the poll books containing the aforesaid 
signed and attested return and one of the registration books, if any, 
shall be delivered by one of the judges within two days to the county 
auditor, 


When you deal with the ballots, they are to be twice sealed 
and at once carried up to the county seat. When you deal 
with the poll books, under the law of Iowa the election judges 
may retain them in their possession for two days; and- that 
is not all. The ballots are doubly sealed; the ends of the wire 
running through the ballots are brought together and sealed; 
and then the sealed ballots are placed in the container, and 
the container itself sealed; and yet the poll book, which we 
are told imports verity, the poll book that must upset the 
solemn yerdict of the people of Iowa, may be retained in the 
hands of the judges for two days, and it is never sealed under 
the law of Iowa. There is not a requirement that it be sealed. 
It goes up to the courthouse and is but a public document, 
where anybody may falsify it by adding names to it and sub- 
tracting names from it; and yet you are asked to overturn a 
recount fairly and honestly made upon the single excuse that 
there is a disparity between the number of names appearing 
on the poll books and the actual ballots found in the box and 
counted by your committee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator has dwelt on the 
stringing of the ballots on the wire. All that it would be 
necessary to do in order to have a shortage of the ballots on 
the wire would be not to put them there in the first instance, 
and then, no matter how much you sealed the wire, the bal- 
lots would not be there. 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly. I said in my argument the other 
day that if there was any fraud it occurred in the 1,088 pre- 
cincts in Iowa; and in order to establish it, though there is 
not a badge of it here appearing except the alleged proof that 
springs out of a disparity between the number of names on 
the poll book and the ballots in the box, you will have to 
eonvict nearly 5,500 men scattered all over the State of Iowa 
of fraud. . 4 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I do not want to take the 
Senator's time, but that would not follow at all. There might 


have been fraud in some precincts and not in others. 
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Now about the book: The Senator says it was not sealed; 
but the only way the book could be changed would be by 
forgery, by somebody going out and writing in or eliminating 
some names. 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And if that had been the case 
would not Mr. Steck have promptly shown it when he was con- 
fronted with the fact that there was a surplusage of ballots? 
Was not the burden on him to show it? 

Mr. GEORGE. There was no surplusage of ballots, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I should have said a deficiency of 
ballots. 

Mr. GEORGE. The point I make, and the point I insist on, 
is that under the law of Iowa the mere shortage, or alleged 
shortage, of ballots is not taken into consideration; and I 
could demonstrate it if Senators wished it to be demonstrated. 
I said the other day that the poll books had been sent back 
to Iowa. Five of them fortunately remain here; and on three 
of them out of the five you will find a less number of votes 
actually counted for any set of officers than the names on the 

IL list. 

r oe instance, in this particular poll book, in Union Town- 
ship of Adair County there are 209 names on the poll book, 
and yet the highest number of votes counted for any candidate 
or candidates is 206, or an actual shortage of 3 ballots. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. GEORGE. Just a minute; my time is nearly out. I 
think I will anticipate the Senator. But it is said that there 
might have been no yotes; three of the yoters might not have 
voted for the two candidates in the election who together re- 
ceived the highest number of votes. So they might not have; 
but examine that book. These judges merely sent it up. The 
auditor at the county seat declared the result. Not one word 
is said about a shortage; not one word explaining that dis- 
crepancy, and yet the result of that election was declared. 
Manifestly the discrepancy was not considered because it is no- 
where noted. Yet we are asked to reject the recount on a 
ground not even taken into consideration by the officials of 
Iowa. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Georgia has expired. 

Mr. STEPHENS and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, may I say just a word? I 
desire to withdraw the resolution that I offered by way of sub- 
stitute for the committee resolution. I see no reason for having 
two votes on this matter, so at this time I withdraw my resolu- 
tion. If the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bogan] desires to speak, 
I will yield the floor to him, with the understanding that if he 
does not occupy the 15 minutes I shall claim the balance of the 
time. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this controversy has been sub- 
mitted with such detail and fullness, and the time remaining 
is so short, that one must confine his remarks to very general 
propositions, 

I presume every Senator desires to know before he casts his 
vote, or would like to reach a conclusion, as to what the voters 
in Iowa did upon last election day, whom they elected as Sena- 
tor from that State, and will be governed by that rather than 
the proceedings which may or may not have taken place be- 
fore the Committee on Privileges and Elections. In other 
words, I presume every Senator, if he can come to a conclu- 
sion under the law and upon the record as to who was really 
elected from that State, will be governed by that state of 
facts and by that condition rather than by any proceedings 
or any stipulations or any waivers about which there has been 
much controversy in this debate. 

Senator Brookhart holds the certificate of election. The 
authorities in the State of Iowa canvassed the returns and 
issued a certificate of election. That certificate was presented 
here, Senator Brookhart was sworn in, and now holds the 
seat. In vlew of the present condition of the record, and in 
view of the present condition of facts as they are presented 
to the Senate, that to my mind is a controlling factor in this 
controversy. 

In the first place, in order to deprive Senator Brookhart of 
his seat here it must be conceded that we must disregard the 
law of the State of Iowa. The 1,344 votes which are to be 
taken from him, according to the majority report, must be 
taken from him in disregard and in disrespect- of the law of 
that State. The law of Iowa provides that a voter may vote 
a straight ticket in three different ways: First, by putting a 
cross in the circle at the head of the ticket; second, by putting 
a cross in the square opposite each name upon the ticket; 
third, by putting a cross in the circle at the top of the ticket, 
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and by putting crosses in the squares before any or all names 
upon the ticket. The law is plain and unmistakable. A ticket 
voted in any of these ways is a legal ballot, and must be so 
regarded under the laws of that State. We have no other 
rule to guide us. 

The committee has found 1,344 ballots in which there was a 
cross in the cirele at the head of the ticket, and in which all 
names were voted upon, apparently, upon the ballot, except 
that of Brookhart’s, by putting a cross in the square opposite 
each name. 

The law of Iowa must be taken into consideration in order 
to arrive at the intent of the voter. It is true that the intent 
of the yoter should prevail, but the intent of the voter must 
be ascertained by taking into consideration the law under 
which he was casting his ballot. The strong and predominant 
and dominating intent of the voter in the first instance was to 
cast a legal ballot. The presumption is, a conclusive presump- 
tion, that he knew the law under which he was voting. We 
ean not arrive at the intent of the voter other than by con- 
sidering the fact that he intended to vote a legal ballot, and 
was voting in accordance with the laws of the State of Iowa. 

It has been said that instructions were sent out which 
might lead to the inference that a different method of voting 
would be regarded by the election board as a legal method. 
In the first place, if the instructions were contrary to the law 
of the State, undoubtedly the law of the State would have to 
obtain. In the second place, the instructions which I have 
examined are not in contravention to the terms of the law, are 
not confusing under the law. The instructions designated one 
way in which a voter could vote a straight ballot. They did 
not pretend or assume to cover the other two subdivisions of 
the law. 3 

For instance, the instruction which has been read to us was 
to the effect that if a voter desired to vote a straight ballót, 
he should put a cross in the circle at the head of the ticket 
only. But no one would controvert the proposition that, not- 
withstanding the instruction, if a voter disregarded those in- 
structions and put a circle in front of every name upon the 
ballot, that would be a straight ballot. The instructions did 
not undertake to cover the entire law, and that had been the - 
law in Iowa, off and on, for 30 years. At one time it was the 
law, at another time it was changed, and then they went back 
to the law as it has existed since 1919. Different contests had 
gone to the courts in that State under the law; it had been a 
matter of public concern and of public interest, and un- 
doubtedly the voters of the State knew that they could vote a 
straight ticket in three different ways. 

But let us assume that there was confusion upon this 
proposition. We can not set aside a certificate of election; we 
can not set aside the plain provisions of the law, upon infer- 
ence, upon conjecture, upon speculation. If they are to be 
set aside, they must be set aside upon legal, competent, and, 
according to the courts, overwhelming proof as to the intent 
and purpose of the voter. We must have clear legal proof, 
That is not here. 

So it seems to me that 1,344 votes can only be denied Mr. 
Brookbart upon the theory that we are to disregard the plain 
provisions of the Iowa statute with reference to the manner 
in which a voter may cast a straight ballot. 

Secondly, we come to the more debatable proposition with 
reference to the 76 votes which must be accounted for, even 
if the 1,344 votes are given to Senator Brookhart. What is the 
situation? An election is held in the State. The entire ma- 
chinery is under the control of the State. The election is held 
under the State law, and in accordance with the State law. 
The canyassers, or the parties in authority, canvass the situs- 
tion, and arrive at the conclusion that Senator Brookhart has 
been elected, and he is given the certificate of election. It is 
conceded here that for some reason, whether through fraud, 
which no one charges specifically, or whether through error, 
in some way 3,300 ballots are gone, or 3,500, as some one near 
me states. Before we can overturn the certificate of election, 
and the presumption that every officer in that State did his 
duty in canvassing the returns and in sending here a Senator, 
we must have an accounting for those 3,300 ballots. Whether 
we rely upon the official returns, or whether we rely upon the 
ballots, they must be accounted for and shown by legal and 
competent evidence to have been cast in contravention to the 
certificate of election. 

If we take the fact that Brookhart is here with his cer- 
tificate of election, then the second proposition is just as thor- 
oughly established, that every presumption of law accompanies 
that certificate, the presumption that the officers did their duty, 
the presumption that the law was complied with, even the pre- 
sumption that the 3,300 ballots were for Senator Brookhart— 
those presumptions obtain and control until they are overcome 
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by legal and competent evidence. It does not make any differ- 
ence to me, so far as this proposition is concerned, whether the 
one or the other—the official count or the ballots—is the best 
evidence as against the other. The fact remains that there is a 
discrepancy and that there is a condition of affairs unaccounted 
for by legal evidence, by competent testimony. 

If we were in a court of justice and were undertaking to 
break this certificate, we would not only have to bring the bal- 
lots to the court, but we would have to bring them under 
certain terms and conditions which would make them legal and 
cempetent evidence to overcome the certificate of election, I 
contend, Mr. President, that as to legal evidence, there is no 
legal evidence whatever as to these 3,300 ballots, as to what 
became of them, for whom they should be counted, or how they 
should be disposed of. 

If it were not for the certificate of election, I am frank to 
say it would be very difficult to tell whether Mr. Steck or Mr. 
Brookhart was entitled to the seat. In other words, it would 
be very difficult for the Senate to seat either one of these gen- 
tlemen upon the evidence which is now presented to us, because 
it is not such evidence as would be accepted, in my judgment, in 
a court for the purpose of seating or unseating a Member of 
the Senate. 

I thought I bad a copy of the instructions which were given 
out, but I have not. I think they have been read, however. 
As I said a moment ago, if we view the instructions as cover- 
ing the entire law, and, if so, in contravention of it, we must 
take the law; but, in my opinion, the instructions do not con- 
travene the law. Therefore we have these voters casting their 
ballots under the law of the State and the officers of the State 
canvassing the returns, and we have the legal result of that 
canvass here to be passed upon. 

I ask any Member of this body, where is the legal evidence 
to overturn the certificate of election? What part of the tes- 
timony can be pointed to as bearing the test of the legal and 
competent testimony for the purpose of overturning the certifi- 
cate of election? 

It has been argued here at length as to whether or not there 
was fraud in the different precincts. That is wholly imma- 
terial. It does not make any difference how the discrepancy 
happened or under what circumstances it took place. The com- 
mittee has failed to present it in such way that it amounts to 
evidence against the acts and conduct and the results of the 
acts and conduct of the officers of the State of Iowa, and until 
that has been done the certificate of election must be the au- 
thority for the Senate seating Mr. Brookhart. Otherwise, we 
are going to establish, first, that we do not intend to follow 
the law of a State; and, secondly, that we will decide contro- 
versies of this kind without legal evidence. If we establish 
that kind of a precedent, we will have entered into an unde- 
fined field without chart or compass, without any manner or 
meaus by which we shall be guided in the future. Disregard- 
ing, im the first instance, the law, and disregarding, in the sec- 
ond instance, the certificate of election, without legal or com- 
petent evidence to overcome it, I can not conceive of an elec- 
tion without law under which the election is held, and if it is 
held under the law then we must be governed by the law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The hour of 5 o'clock having 
arrived, under the unanimous-consent agreement, Senate Res- 
olution 194, reported by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Ernst] from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, is to 
be voted upon. The resolution reads: 


Resolved, That Daniel F. Steck is hereby declared to be a duly elected 
Senator of the United States from the State of Iowa for the term of 
six years, commencing on the 4th day of March, 1925, and is entitled to 
be seated as such. 


The question is upon agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. ASHURST and Mr. REED of Missouri demanded the 
yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FESS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKrntey]. If that Sen- 
ator were present, he would vote “yea.” Were I permitted to 
vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McMASTER (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means]. If he 
were present, he would vote “yea.” I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SCHALL], who, if present, 


would vote “nay.” I therefore am at liberty to vote. I vote 
“nay.” 
Mr. SHORTRIDGH (when his name was called), On this 


vote I have a pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
pu Pont], who is absent on account of illness. If he were 
present, he would vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” 
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Mr. HEFLIN (when Mr. Unprrwoop's name was called). 
My colleague IMr. UnpEerwoop] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). Upon this 
question I have a pair with the senior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Unperwoop]. I understand that were he present he would 
vote in the affirmative. If I were permitted to vote, I would 
vote in the negative. 

The roll call having been concluded the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 45, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—45 
Bayard George Keyes Sheppard 
Bratton terr, King Simmons 
Broussard Gillett McKellar Smith 
Bruce Glass McLean Swanson 
Butler Goff Maytield Trammell 
Caraway Greene eely Tyson 
Copeland Harreld Overman arren 
Dale Harris Thip Watson 
Deneen Harrison Pittman Weller 
Edwards Heflin Robinson, Ark. 
Ernst Jones, N. Mex. Robinson, Ind. 
Fletcher Kendrick Sackett 
NAYS—41 

Ashurst Ferris Metcalf Shipstead 
Bingham Frazier Moses Smoot 
Blease Gooding Norbeck Stanfield 
Borah Hale Norris Stephens 
Cameron Howell Nye Walsh 
Capper Johnson die Wheeler 
Couzens Jones, Wash, Pepper Williams 
Curtis La Follette ine Willis 
Dill Lenroot Ransdell 
Edge McMaster Reed, Mo. 
Fernald McNary eed, Pa. 

NOT VOTING—10 
Brookhart Fess Schall Wadsworth 
Cummins McKinley Shortridge 
du Pont Means Underwood 


So Daniel F. Steck was declared to be a duly elected Sena- 
tor of the United States from the State of Iowa for the term 
beginning March 4, 1925. 

INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the unfinished business be laid 
before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, which is House bill 6773. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America, 


PROPOSED RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate take 
a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
his motion just a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. HARRISON. To-morrow a number of Senators are go- 
ing to be out of the city.. We have had a pretty tense situation 
for some days. Can we not take a recess until the follow- 
ing day? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not like to agree to that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will yield, I will state 
that I gave notice a day or two ago that I would speak to- 
morrow on the unfinished business. I find, however, that I 
am obliged to leave the city. I hope the Senator will agree 
to a recess until Wednesday. I can not possibly be here to- 
morrow, 

Mr. SMOOT. There are other Senators who are ready to 
proceed to-morrow, and I do not think it would be advisable 
to take a recess until Wednesday. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator let the sense of the 
Senate be tested out on the proposition? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think that is necessary. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest to the Senator 
from Mississippi that he can test it out himself if he chooses 
to make a motion to recess over until Wednesday. He can do 
that without getting the consent of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We merely wanted to get his approval. 
I hope the Senator from Utah will let the unfinished business 
go over until Wednesday. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senate to take a recess until to- 
morrow. There are other Senators who are ready to proceed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I move that when the 
Senate takes a recess to-night it be until Wednesday morning 
at 12 o'clock. F. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask merely for a rising vote on the 
question, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a point of order. My motion 
was that the Senate take a recess until to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 
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Do we not have to vote on that motion before we vote on the 
motion of the Senator from Mississippi? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Utah will take precedence over that of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have the yeas and nays on the motion 
that the Senate take a recess until to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. HARRISON. I move to amend the motion by making it 
Wednesday at 12 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will hold the amend- 
ment to be in order. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi to the 
motion of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call for the yeas and nays, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question before the Senate is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi 
to the motion of the Senator from Utah, on which the Senator 
from Utah demands the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, pending the 
motion of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], I ask him if 
he will not withhold the motion for a moment, in order that 
Mr. Sreck may have an opportunity to be sworn in as a Mem- 
ber of the Senate? Mr. Steck is now present. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that, Mr. President. 


SENATOR FROM IOWA 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Mr. Srecx will present himself at 
the desk and take the oath of office. 

Mr. Srrok, escorted by Mr. Cummins, advanced to the 
Vice President's desk, and the oath prescribed by law having 
been administered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate stand in recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah moves 
that the Senate recess until to-morrow at 12 o'clock. The 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the Chair under- 
stands, offers an amendment to the motion of the Senator from 
Utah, that the Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock on Wednes- 
day. The question is on the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. JONES of Washington called for the 
yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the Senator from Illinois IMr. 
McKinney], and therefore withold my vote. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nouneced—yeas 27, nays 54, as follows: 


YEAS—27 
Bratton George Neely teck 
Broussard Gerry Overman tephens 
Copeland Harris Pittman Swanson 
Edwards Harrison Ransdell Trammell 
Ernst Heflin Reed, Mo. Tyson 
Fernald Kendrick Sheppard Weller 
Fletcher McKellar Simmons 
NAYS—54 

Bayard Fess MeMaster Sackett 

ingham zier McNa Shipstead 

lease Gillett Mayfield Shortridge 
Bruce Glass Metcalf Smith 
Butler Goff Moses Smoot 
Cameron Gooding Norbeck Stanfield 
Capper Hale Norris Wadsworth 
Couzens Howell Nye Walsh 
Cummins Johnson die Warren 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Pepper Watson 
Deneen Keyes Phipps Williams 
Dill King Pine Willis 
Edge La Follette Reed, Pa. 
Ferris Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 

NOT VOTING—15 

Ashurst du Pont McKinley Schall 
Borah Greene McLean Underwood 
Caraway Harreld Means Wheeler 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Robinson, Ark. 


So Mr. Harrison’s amendment to Mr. Sucor's motion was 
rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Utah that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to ask the Senator from Utah 
a question. Will not the Senator from Utah agree that to- 
morrow at 2 o’clock we shall adjourn or take a recess? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senate will agree to meet to-morrow 
at 11 o’clock, I will be perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then let us meet at 11 o'clock. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah, 
then, modify his motion? 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will modify my motion, as I know Senators 
really have an important appointment early to-morrow after- 
noon, and move that the Senate take a recess until 11 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Utah that the Senate stand in recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, April 
13, 1926, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Eeecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 10 (legis- 
lative day of April 5), 1926 
[Omitted from the Recorn of April 10, 1926] 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
William Payne Jackson to be brigadier general, Infantry. 
Harry Frederick Rethers to be assistant to the Quartermaster 
General, Quartermaster Corps. 
Edgar Jadwin to be Chief of Engineers, 
Herbert Deakyne to be assistant to the Chief of Engineers. 
APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER IN THE ARMY 
Robert Wilkins Douglass to be second lieutenant, Air Service. 
_ PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
TO BE MAJORS 


Walter Davis Dabney. 

Gabriel Hoyt. 

William Alexander MacNicholl. 
POSTMASTERS 


` FLORIDA 
Ira C. Williams, Dania. 
OHIO 


Faye W. Helmick, Baltimore. 

Helen M. Roley, Basil. 

Louis A. Conklin, Forest. 

Mae E. Douds, Hudson, 

John B. Corns, Ironton, 

Howard C. Moorman, Jamestown. 

Albert B. Gale, Lima. 

John Q. Sanders, Waynesfield. 
WASHINGTON 


George D. Montfort, Blaine. 
Elizabeth E. Trasher, Clearlake. 
William W. Campbell, Colville. 
Mary A. Johns, Kalama. 

Allan Austin, Onalaska. 
Lawrence C. McLean, Selleck. 
Nora 8. Okerberg, Soap Lake. 
Fanny I. Jennings, Spangle. 
May V. Garrison, Sumas. 

H. Robert Nelson, Wilkeson. 


HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, April 12, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O thou ancient of days. Teach us the truth of divine care, 
the sweet satisfaction of repentence, the blessings of obedi- 
ence, and the marvelous inspiration of Thy holy word. May 
we have the courage of unrewarded labor, the gentility of 
speech, and the nobility of silence. O bless us with the music 
of a loving heart that sings and rejoices when things go 
wrong. Be our guide and guardian and grant us a sense of 
Thy companionship. May our dear homeland see the glory 
of the Lord and the excellency of our God. Let all institu- 
tions continue to land and magnify the spirit and teachings of 
Him, the Divine Teacher of men. Dedicate all firesides to 
the value of love, to the warm joys of friendship, to reverence 
in the hearts of children, and to a lasting desire to purify 
the heart of the world. We pray in the blessed name of Jesus, 
our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, April 9, 1926, 
was read and approved. 
GOOD ROADS 
Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Record on the road bill, 
as I shall not be able to be here on Thursday. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recon on the road 
bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, this Dowell bill 
authorizes the appropriation of $75,000,000 annually for the 
fiscal years 1928 and 1929, as well as $75,000,000 annually for 
the same period to be used on Federal forest roads. 

The only issue before us, as I understand the situation, is, 
Shall the policy of cooperation between the National and State 
Governments be discontinued? And, to that question this bill 
makes an emphatic negative answer. 

This matter of Federal participation became very acute sud- 
denly, because of several utterances of President Coolidge, 
which caused great alarm to the friends of good, national roads. 

This alarm was made known to Members of Congress in no 
uncertain terms. Resolutions and protests by letter and by 
telegram came to me from county highway officials and from 
State and National organizations generally. Sentiment seemed 
to be unanimous and decidedly opposed to the President’s po- 
sition. 

Perhaps a few brief excerpts best reveal the sentiment of 
my district in reference to any discontinuance of Federal aid. 
I quote from a lengthy communication sent me by Mr. F. A. 
Cannon, executive secretary Good Roads Association of Wis- 
consin: 

President Coolidge in his Memorial Day address sald: 

“When the National Treasury contributes half, there is temptation 
to extravagance on the part of the State. Yet there are constant 
demands for more Federai contributions. Whenever, by that plan, we 
take something from one group of States and give it to another group 
there is great danger that we do an economic injustice on one side 
and a political injury on the other. We impose unfairly on the 
strength of the strong, and we encourage the weak to indulge their 
Weakness.” 

The President, in his Budget message to Congress, makes the follow- 
ing comment on Federal aid: 

“I do, however, recommend for the consideration of Congress that 
future legislation restrict the Government’s participation in State 
road construction to primary or interstate highways, leaving it to the 
State to finance the secondary and intereounty highways. This 
would tend to diminish the amount of Federal-aid contributions.” 


Discussing the President’s attitude, Mr. Cannon further says 
of the result of the Coolidge plan in Wisconsin: 


The total mileage of roads on which Federal aid can be spent in 
Wisconsin under the Federal aid law is 5,514 miles, or 7 per cent of 
the total road mileage of the State. Of this, three-sevenths, or 2,355 
miles, are designated under the Federal aid law as the primary Federal- 
aid system, and four-sevenths, or 3,159 miles, as the secondary Federal- 
aid system, Under the plan proposed by President Coolidge, the see- 
ondary system of 8,159 miles would be stricken from the Federal-aid 
system. 


Wisconsin, because it Is a great tourist State, has much 
stronger claims for receiving Federal aid than most States. 
The roads of Wisconsin are not merely State roads but are 
national roads in the summer months. 

Under the plan advocated by President Coolidge, State 
Trunk Highway No. 17, running northward along the lake 
shore, would be cut off from Federal aid, as would State 
Trunk Highway No. 16, running from Manitowoc to Green Bay. 
State Trunk Highway No. 10, traversing the State northward 
from Madison and running to Ashland, would be cut off the 
Federal-aid list, as would State Trunk Highway No. 35, run- 
ning northward from Fountain City and up to Superior. State 
Trunk Highway No. 20, traversing the State east and west 
through Janesville to Dubuque, would be cut off from Federal 
aid, as would State Trunk Highway No. 33, running westward 
aeross the State from Waupun to La Crosse. Also, State Trunk 
Highway No. 21, from Oshkosh westward to Tomah, and State 
Trunk Highway No. 14, traversing the State westward from 
Forest County to Barron, in Barron County. 

These are only a few instances of the roads which under the 
Coolidge plan would be cut off from Federal aid, and one of 
two things would result, either the roads would not be built or 
it would be necessary to raise more funds in the State and 
counties to build them. 

Wisconsin, under the highway law passed by the last legis- 
lature, has laid out a six-year program up to the year 1931. 
This program was laid out with the expectancy of Federal aid 
being continued. In fact, in every State of the Union these pro- 
grams have been largely laid ont with this expectancy. If 
Federal aid is cut off, new means and new methods must be 
devised in carrying out these programs. 
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The reaction to the President's attitude may be realized from 
this typical protest from a county highway official: 


The people of our county and surrounding counties, and I believe 
this is true of a greater part of the State, are not a little concerned 
over the recommendations of President Coolidge to reduce the amount of 
Federal aid for highways. 

Many of the richer counties have already recelved Federal aid, whereby 
the good-roads movement all over the country has received a great 
impetus. 

It does not seem fair or wise that this aid should be withheld from 
the poorer and less fortunate communities just at a time when they are 
able and anxious to take advantage of it. 

Our county has just adopted an $830,000 four-year program. Should 
Congress follow the President’s recommendations in its appropriations, 
our program must necessarily be abandoned. 


Similar communications were received from many county 
highway officials, from the Madison Chamber of Commerce, and 
from numerous automobile clubs. 

This bill, therefore, is very reassuring to all friends of the 
present good-roads policy. Indeed, at the hearings it soon 
became apparent that the President’s recent utterances are 
not sustained, either by the membership of the committee or 
by the many organizations of national scope representing the 
sentiment of the people of the country. No opposition to con- 
tinued Federal participation appeared at all. On the other 
hand, the friends of the present joint system of cooperation 
presented a very strong case. 

As a member of the committee, I have become convinced that 
Congress should continue the present policy of constructing the 
7 per cent interstate mileage system as now embodied in the 
present law. Let me frankly admit that I have not been an 
ardent champion of the present policy. I have had a fear 
that this road program was putting too heavy a burden upon 
the rural taxpayers of my district. I did not like the inequal- 
ity of return of benefits to the people. Those who happen to 
live on the primary and secondary highways seemingly reccive 
great benefits, but the other 93 per cent, who live farther away 
from these fayored roads, did not appear to be getting their 
fair share. But with the equalization of the burdens that have 
been brought about through gasoline taxes and automobile 
licenses, this fear of mine has vanished, and I have also ob- 
served with genuine satisfaction that these primary and sec- 
ondary roads have been so well laid out that all the people use 
them. It seems comparatively easy for anyone who has an 
automobile or a truck to avail themselves of one of these trunk 
lines; and as the people of my district and of the country have 
purchased their automobiles and are willing to pay the cost of 
maintenance, I think they are entitled to have good roads. 
For these certainly tend directly to lessen the cost and to 
increase efficiency. 

The hearings were exceedingly convincing. The position 
taken by the President and by other Representatives of Eastern 
States was frankly stated and its weakness fully shown. 

Objection 1. No constitutional authority or obligation for 
Federal participation. The weakness of this position was made 
clear by pointing out that as early as 1803 the Federal Gov- 
ernment voted to build the Cumberland Pike. 5 

Evidently there was not much doubt in the minds of such 
framers of the Constitution as Jefferson, Madison, or Hamilton 
that this was a proper Federal function, nor did the constitu- 
tional objection appear very alarming to such statesmen as 
Webster, Calhoun, and Clay, all alleged to have been famous 
advocates of Federal roads. 

Finally the unsubstantial character of this objection was 
made clear by pointing out four specific provisions of the Con- 
stitution itself. It not only authorizes the Federal Goyernment 
but makes it a duty to provide for the general welfare and the 
commen defense, establish post roads, and to regulate com- 
merce. It was abundantly proven that the present road policy 
is in accord with and rests upon these provisions of the Con- 
stitution. 

The general welfare is promoted by these interstate roads, 
for they make for social betterment, closer union, and a better 
understanding between sections of our country. They are edu- 
cational in their effects and afford national enjoyment. 

The common defense has been kept in mind from the begin- 
ning of the program. General Pershing, testifying before the 
committee, spoke emphatically of their value “in time of war” 
for the transport of “ food supplies.” 

The Postal Service is directly benefited. The rural service 
saved many millions of dollars, not to mention dispatch of de- 
livery and comfort to the carrier. 

Finally, interstate commerce is being more and more bene- 
fited. The general use of trucks is growing at a very rapid 
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rate. Besides all the independent or private operators in 1925, 
there were approximately 51 railroads making use of motor 
trucks, supplementing their shipping service. Interesting data 
was given to the committee showing the remarkable growth of 
the transport of milk from the farms to the cities by trucks 
and the development of the roadside markets. These roads are 
bringing the consumer to the producer as well as the producer 
to the consumer. 

Moreover, the obligation of the Federal Government to con- 
tinue participation was shown by pointing out that the present 
policy was inaugurated by Congress and not by the States. 
Upon it alone rests responsibility for it. Under acts of 
Congress in years 1912-13 a joint committee of House and 
Senate considered this subject extensively. Its report adyo- 
cated participation by Congress to emphasize to the States-the 
importance of good roads, to raise the standards of road build- 
ing, and to shift the burdens more equitably from rural to city 
inhabitants. Accordingly in 1916 Congress inaugurated the 
present policy and made the first appropriation. These inter- 
state roads are national in scope and service and as arteries 
of commerce are under the control of the Federal Government, 
It has been pointedly said that instead of the Federal Govern- 
ment building roads for the States, the States were invited by 
this policy to build roads for the Federal Government. 

Objection II. The alleged inequitable distribution of the 
funds between the States. To this the reply is made that the 
apportionment rests upon an equitable threefold basis One- 
third accordingly to the ratio which the area of each State 
bears to the total area of all the States; one-third in the ratio 
which the population of each State bears to the total population 
of all the States; and one-third in the ratio which the mileage 
of rural-delivery routes and star routes in each State bears to 
the total mileage of rural-delivery routes and State routes in 
all the States. 

It was clear “taxable property ” would not do, because of the 
unequal methods of assessments by States, over which the 
Federal Government would have no power. Wealth of States 
would not be a good basis, because it would overlap with that 
of population, which virtually gives the same element. No 
more equitable basis for distribution of Federal road funds 
could be devised. 

Objection III. A few States pay the taxes for building roads 
for other States, 

To this selfish complaint the answers are both numerous and 
conclusive: 

(a) When the Federal Government wants money with which 
to pay its bills, it calls on everybody, irrespective of the State 
in which they live, to pay according to income. 

(b) States, as such, have no obligations; and tabulation of 
receipts for the Federal Treasury, by States, is misleading, 
unfair, and in many cases far from the truth as to who meets 
the assessments. 

(c) People do not liye necessarily in one place; some are born 
in one State, educated in another, and carry on business in still 
another. 

(d) States are prosperous not because they are political 
units, but because the whole country is prosperous. 

te) The wealthier States have the greatest number of 
motorists who make use of the highways of other States. 

(f) The Federal Government holds title to 21 per cent of 
the lands in all other States, the greater part of which lie west 
of the Mississippi River; obviously to ask these States to pay 
to connect up interstate roads so that motorists from other 
States may travel across these public-land States would be very 
unfair. 

(g) It is the national resources of the far distant States, 
such as the mines of Nevada, Utah, Montana, and Colorado, 
which enable citizens of New York to sit in smug complacency 
as millionaire residents of the cities of Eastern States. 

(h) Insurance, whether fire, life, or casualty, is a business, 
national in its scope, but the headquarters of these companies 
are in New York, Hartford, and Baltimore. 

(i) Sheep are pastured in New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah, 
but Boston happens to be the center of the wool market. 

(j) Surplus funds gravitate to certain cities where power is 
cheapest or new material nearest at hand. 

(k) These cities are merely clearing-house centers for large 
contiguous territory, irrespective of State lines. 

(1) The poorest State helps to make rich the richest State. 
The Constitution does not allow States to set up tollgates at 
State lines; States do not contribute as such to the Federal 
Treasury. 

In a pamphlet entitled “Who Pays Uncle Sam’s Bills,” 
printed in the hearings, facts and figures are given which 
abundantly demonstrate the absurdity of the claim that a few 
States are building the roads of the other States. As this 
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claim is put forth from time to time as to other expenses than 
pad i it may be well to point out its absurdity in more 

1. By a group study of States, taking those ranking highest 
in either total basic wealth or total national wealth, it is dem- 
onstrated that in reality that no State pays more into the 
ig Treasury than is indicated by its wealth and popula- 

on. 

2. If the group is taken that makes the largest payments into 
the Federal Treasury, it is easy to account for any large per- 
centage of payment of taxes by a few States. Thus, New York 
pays 28.8 percentage of total revenue with a percentage of 
total wealth of only 11.7 and a population of only 10.2. This 
is readily accounted for. The heads of our monopolies live in 
New York City, but make their profits in all States. Thus, 
Rockefeller, who collects his earnings from gasoline everywhere, 
pays an income tax in New York of $7,500,000; but he is one 
of many thousands who reap profits in all States to swell the 
income tax of the State of New York. 

3. This is true not only of individual incomes, but also of cor- 
poration taxes. To prove this, it is but necessary to point out 
that the United States Steel Corporation paid an income tax 
of $16,000,000, but only two of its 145 plants and warehouses 
are located in New York State. 

4. The same fact is seen when we consider the banks. New 
York is a financial center. From the report of the Treasury 
Department we learn that 38 per cent of the deposits of the 
New York City national banks come from banks and trust 
companies outside of New York State. 

5. Likewise the railroads. Wall Street bankers control their 
funds. Thus, the Union Pacific in 1923 paid an income tax in 
New York of $4,500,000, and yet this road does not operate 
east of Omaha and Kansas City, half the length of the conti- 
nent from New York State. The Southern Pacific paid a tax 
of $5,000,000, and this road does not run any nearer New York 
than New Orleans. 

Some other States, such as Michigan and North Carolina, 
seem to pay a larger percenfage of income tax than total wealth 
or population would warrant. This is easily accounted for 
when we remember that of the Michigan income tax the Fords 
alone paid $21,260,000. 

North Carolina’s seeming excess is due to the fact that 86 
per cent of the total internal revenue paid by North Carolina 
is on tobacco in its manufactured form, and the purchaser, 
wherever he may live, pays for the revenue stamp. The pre- 
tense, therefore, that a few States are paying Uncle Sam's 
bills is as false as it is narrow, selfish, and un-American. 

Objection IV. The Federal Government is furnishing funds 
on too large a system of interstate roads. To this the answers 
are that 7 per cent was chosen because it was found that this 
was the least mileage that would connect all the county seats 
and main market centers. These were selected after careful 
study, and will provide a properly correlated system, accom- 
modating at the same time local and farm-to-market traffic, 
as well as State and interstate traffic. Any reduction in this 
system of highways as now selected and approved would tend 
to break the continnity of said system, and might so restrict 
the same that many communities served by highways now right- 
fully included therein would be deprived of such service. 

The Federal Government, haying put its hands to the plow, 
can not draw back, but must go on with the States to finish the 
work. In a few days we shall have constructed a magnificent 
chain of interstate connecting highways, linking together every 
city of 5,000 population or over, a system unequaled by any 
other country in the world. 

Objection V. The Federal appropriations are so large that 
the States must overburden themselves to meet the Federal 
allotments. To this reply is made that the States have con- 
structed a larger mileage of State roads without Federal funds 
than with Federal funds. In 1924, for instance, all that was 
needed to meet the Federal funds was $67,081,920, but the 
States expended in excess of the amounts for Federal-aid roads, 
$413,2738,000. 

Answering objections was only a small part of the hearing. 
Representative and well-informed officials spoke affirmatively 
for the continuance of Federal participation in the construction 
and maintenance of the 7 per cent interstate-road system. 
These stated to the committee that they were authorized to 
speak for their respective national organizations, In this au- 
thoritative way we learn the views of the following: 


The United States Bureau of Public Roads. 
American Association of State Highway Offictala, 
The American Automobile Association. 

National Road Builders’ Association. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
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The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
The American Bankers’ Association. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The National Grange. 


All spoke for the present joint cooperation of National and 
State Governments until the present 7 per cent interstate 
system had been completed. 

Much satisfaction was revealed because of the progress of 
road construction up to date. It was shown that there are 
approximately 3,000,000 miles of highway in this country, some 
500,000 miles of which: are improved roads. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has completed, or has under construction and author- 
ized, some 60,000 miles, 

Mileage at the present time, under the act of 1921, is ap- 
proximately 200,000 miles of roads in Federal-aid highway sys- 
tems; that is, 200,000 miles possible, but only between 170,000 
and 180,000 miles have actually been approved for the system. 
Of this 170,000 to 180,000 miles of Federal-aid system there 
have been improved up to the present time approximately two- 
thirds of the mileage. 

In other words, the total allowable mileage in the 7 per cent 
system would be approximately 200,000 miles. The total actu- 
ally approved for that system up to July 1, 1925, was 178,797 
miles. The total mileage improved and under construction with 
Federal aid on February 1 was 63,239 miles, and it is esti- 
mated that there have been improved by States without Fed- 
eral aid about 65,000 miles. That would represent a balance 
unimproved of 50,558 miles. 

The types of the roads completed up to February 1, 1926, 
were as follows: The low types, including the graded and 
drained and the sand, clay, and graveled surfaced roads, to- 
taled 35,402 miles, or 67% per cent of the total mileage com- 
pleted. 

The intermediate types, consisting of water-bound macadam, 
totaled 4,006 miles, or 7.7 per cent. The high types, consisting 
of bituminous cement concrete, Portland cement concrete and 
brick, totaled 12,892 miles, or 24.6 per cent; and bridges, 102 
miles. 

Sixty-seven and one-half per cent of all Federal aid projects 
are of low type. They are of graded and drained sand-clay or 
gravel construction. This system was designated in 1921, and 
it was the belief at that time that within 10 years or 12, per- 
haps, it would be possible to make at least some improvement 
of the entire system. It now appears that it will be possible 
within that time to get over the whole system, or practically 
the whole system as now approved. 

The cost of construction up to date, the high peak of construc- 
tion in 1925, and the rapid progress made are seen from the 
following figures: 

Jnited States Government has expended $417,000,000 upon 
good roads. 

Our expenditures for the fiscal year 1925 reached a total of 
$97,472,506. This is the largest expenditure made in any fiscal 
year; that is, these are funds actually paid out to the States, 
and it is a peak expenditure. 

The total expenditures on all classes of roads for one year— 
in 1915—were $240,263,784, whereas the expenditures for 1925 
were $1,176,000,000. The total expenditures through State 
highway departments in 1915 were $54,884,007, while in 1925 
they were $596,176,000. 

The publie use of this system may be understood from these 
interesting items: 

The Federal Rural Delivery and Star Route Postal Services 
now use 1,205,572 miles of highway every day in this service, 
and yet is assisting the States in the improvement of about 
200,000 miles. In the use of this mileage 30,060,816 individuals 
are being served, and yet there are still over 14,000,000 to be 
added as the service can be extended. 

Over 4,000,000 of the 17,500,000 motor vehicles in the United 
States are owned by farmers and operated in the rural com- 
munities. [Norm—Greater in 1926; over 20,000,000; at the 
same ratio farm-owned motor vehicles would exceed 5,000,000.] 

That the public want these highways and that they are pre- 
pared to pay the cost of them is best evidenced by the fact 
that for 10 years the average sum spent in the acquisition of 
ears has been close to $2,000,000,000 annually, while the amount 
expended for gasoline, tires, repairs, and garage items will 
now average at least three times that amount. i 

During the year just closed we have produced 3,678,327 
senger cars and 474,923 motor trucks. 

Placed end to end these vehicles would constitute a caravan 
9,688 miles in length, or enough to produce a solid three-line 
block of traffic from one coast to the other, but giving a space 
of 20 feet, the minimum safe distance between vehicles, they 
would cover a highway 25,419 miles in length. 
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The total number of motor vehicles now in use in the United 
States is approximately 20,000,000, of which 17,500,000 are pas- 
senger cars and the remainder trucks and busses. 

Placed end on end these vehicles would occupy 46,836 miles 
of highway. Properly spaced, they would cover 122,593 miles, 
or the entire length of all of the improved mileage of all types 
contained in the Federal-aid system up to this time. Assum- 
sit a 3 highways, they would entirely cover 

0 e to mprovement, or all of th 
with Federal aid. x $ „ 

Tourists spend more than 52,000, 000,000 a year along th 
various so-called popular l N Bo 

There can be no question about the attitude of the general 
public toward continued highway improvement. The mere fact 
that there are 20,000,000 motor vehicles on the streets and 
highways of the Nation to-day constitutes a straw vote of tre- 
mendous significance. 

Emphasis was placed on the generosity of the Federal Goy- 
ernment for transportation in the past: 

(a) To encourage the early development of the railroads, our 
Government contributed to them nearly 200,000,000 acres of 
the public domain, valued at nearly $500,000,000. In addition, 
there was authorized by Congress approximately $65,000,000 
for railroad financing. 

(b) The expenditure of one and one-quarter billion dollars 
m ae development of waterways and harbors in the United 

ates. 

(c) The construction and maintenance of the Panama Canal 
at a cost of over a half billion dollars. 

The Federai Government, therefore, has expended on Fed- 
eral highways only slightly more money than it cost to build 
the Panama Canal and only one-third as much as the sums 
appropriated for rivers and harbors. 

The party pledges to this policy was not overlooked. The 
Republican platform contained this— 


We pledge a continuation of this policy of Federal cooperation with 
the States in highway building. 


The Democratic position is as follows: 


We call attention to the record of the Democratic Party in this 
matter and favor a continuance of Federal aid under existing Federal 
and State agencies. 


The present adverse attitude of the President was practically 
ignored, while his former utterances were reviewed. 

President Coolidge in his first message to Congress made this 
statement: 


Highways and reforestation should continue to have the interest and 
support of the Government. 

How can they have real support from the Government without finan- 
cial backing? 


He also said: 


No expenditure of public money contributes so much to the national 
wealth as for building good roads. 

If that is so, the only question is: How shall the public money be 
contributed?” 

On September 1, 1925, addressing the delegation appointed by bim- 
self, through the authority of Congress, to represent this Government 
at the Pan American Congress of Highways at Buenos Aires, President 
Coolidge said, in part: 

* è © “recognizing, as I do, that better facilities of road com- 
munications will be conducive to improved intercourse and good under- 
standing and can not but react to the social and economic advantages 
of all the nations concerned, I look forward hopefully to the time 
when * the two continents of North America and South 
America will be united in physical fact through modern highways as 
they are to-day united by bonds of mutual friendship and good will.” 

Being a national hope, how can it be accomplished except by na- 
tional cooperation? Surely the States on our northern or southern 
borders will not be expected to assume the entire responsibility. 


The chief witnesses, however, before the committee were the 
director of the bureau himself and his staff. At the conclusion 
of his masterly presentation, the director gave utterance to the 
following suggestive sentiment: 


It was my privilege during the past year to make a trip through 
Latin American countries as a member of the official delegation ap- 
pointed by the President to attend the first Pan American Congress of 
Highways held in Buenos Aires. * * è We saw in Latin America 
lands just as fertile, just as capable of production as our own lands. 
We saw cities highly developed and a splendid civilization, but we saw 
the country and the cities divided and a fertile countryside undeveloped 
through lack of roads. So that I come before your committee to-day 


with a more profound conviction than I have ever held before that 


highways are one of the prime essentials of our civilization and one 
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of the prime necessities for the maintenance of our standards of living 
in the rural sections as well as in the cities; and I am convinced also 
that the reason that roads have not been developed in the Latin 
American Republics is largely that there have been no favorable 
governmental policies in those countries. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me say that it is the unani- 
mous view of the Committee on Roads that the policy of co- 
operation between the National and State Governments should 
not now be discontinued. This bill authorizing the appropria- 
tion of $75,000,000 annually for the fiscal years 1928 and 1929, 
as well as $7,500,000 annually for the same period to Federal 
forest roads, should pass even though threatened with a presi- 
dential veto. This is not thought probable, however, for it is 
believed that the President knows that the territorial limits of 
the Nation extend beyond Massachusetts, New York, and a few 
other Eastern States. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on agriculture and agri- 
cultural relief. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on agricul- 
ture and agricultural relief. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, we frequently hear refer- 
ences to the “farm problem.” This is not a problem for the 
farmers alone. It is a national problem. It is a most im- 
portant and serious one, too, concerning all the people and the 
future prosperity of our whole country. Other industries can 
not remain prosperous long with agriculture prostrate. 

Congress conyened in December and we have been here over 
four months, each day expecting action to solve what is generally 
known as the “farm problem,” and as yet no solution has been 
made. The responsibility is with the Republican administra- 
tion in power, but that does not relieve the minority party of 
its duty to appeal and protest in behalf of the agricultural 
industry. The mistake has been made by the Republican 
Party, which is the party of protected manufacturers and big 
interests, in assuming that this is strictly a “farm problem.” 
Let us see if it is not more than that. To start with, agricul- 
ture is the oldest and most important industry. Every other 
enterprise is dependent upon it for its continued success, and 
the whole world is dependent upon the tillers of the soil for 
clothes and food. But for the products of the soil every other 
industry, as well as the human race, would perish from the face 
of the earth. There is prosperity at present, but not for the 
farmer as a class. 

In 1920 the lands and buildings belonging to the farmers of 
the United States were estimated at $63,000,000,000. The farm 
census shows that same property in 1925 is estimated at $46,- 
000,000,000, showing a shrinkage or loss of $17,000,000,000. This 
will be referred to for the sake of argument as capital stock in- 
vested in lands and buildings. This is by no means all that 
the farmers have lost in that period of time. 

In 1920 the livestock of the farmers was estimated in the 
census report at $8,200,000,000. In 1925 it represented a value 
of only $5,200,000,000, showing a loss in that regard of an addi- 
tional $3,000,000,000. In addition to that, it is estimated that 
the farmers have lost at the rate of $2,000,000,000 per annum 
for the last five years on their crops, making an additional 
$10,000,000,000 in that period. This figure is based upon 
the standard of prices for a similar period before 1920. 
These items alone, without reference to other items of loss, 
show that the American farmer has sustained a loss of $30,000,- 
000,000 in the last five years. This argues to a certainty that 
the farmer has a problem; but if followed a little further must 
it not certainly lead us to the conclusion that the problem is 
greater than one for the farmers alone? It seems so to me, 
and I am sure will so address itself to the thought of any 
sober-minded man who is interested in the welfare and future 
happiness of our country. With agriculture, our basic industry, 
breaking down, with farming becoming unpopular and unprofit- 
able, does it not present more than a problem for the farmers? 

If other industries had suffered in like proportion, there 
would not be such a striking contrast as the figures I am 
going to quote will present. What was the entire national 
wealth in 1920? What was it in 1925? When we get these 
figures we will see that the agricultural industry, a raw mate- 
rial producing industry, is the only major industry that has so 
grossly suffered. 

The national wealth in 1920 was estimated at $290,000,- 
000,000. In 1925, covering the same five-year period we have 
been discussing, in which the farmers sustained the $30,000,- 
000,600 loss just recited, the entire national wealth was esti- 
mated at upward of $375,000,000,000. Let us assume it was 
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$375,000,000,000. We find then that despite the loss in agri- 
culture the national wealth of the entire country shows an 
increase of $85,000,000,000. This to my mind is a sad and 
deplorable picture. These figures show that while the national 
wealth as a whole increased to the enormous amount of 
$85,000,000,000 our unfortunate farmers lost in the same period 
of five years the alarming sum of $30,000,000,000. 

When conditions of this kind can occur there is something 
economically and radically wrong. The question in my mind is 
whether the farmer needs more legislation or the repeal of 
legislation that is making certain groups rich and prosperous 
at the expense of the farmers, whom it is impoverishing and 
robbing. I am inclined to think that no substantial relief will 
be given the farmers through legislation until we have re 
pealed the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. The report of the 
research department of the National Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion declared that this act, which is in the interest of manu- 
facturers and big business, is costing the farmers of the 
United States $10 in outgo for every dollar they gain by it, 
Is this not in large measure the cause of much of the losses 
our farmers are sustaining? Would it not bring much relief 
if this act were repealed? Can we really get any relief until 
this high-protective tariff, enacted to enrich the manufac- 
turers, is repealed? Can the cure be effected until the cause 
is removed? We might administer heroic treatments and 
prolong the agony, but are you not conyinced that here in 
this Republican pet protective act we have at least found much 
of the trouble? 

I have long since come to the conclusion that of all classes 
of people who really ought to be educated it is the farmer. 
He needs to know more than how to plow, how to set crops. 
how to grow them. He needs to know more than about hog 
cholera, horse colic, and the “ botts.“ He needs to know more 
than how to gather and harvest his crops; even more than how to 
market them. He needs to study and know economics and 
government. If the farmers of this country could understand 
how adversely raw material from the farms is affected oy 
the high tariff that has always impoverished and robbed thein 
and how it is enriching the manufacturing interests of the 
country, largely at the expense of the farmers, they would 
never suffer another high-tariff advocate to occupy a seat in 
the Congress if they could help it. How does it rob him? 
The answer is simple. Everything he buys, practically, for 
his farm and for use in his home is protected under the high 
tariff, and he pays that unseen or hidden tax, while every- 
thing he sells, and he produces and sells only raw materials, 
is unprotected. 

Not only the high tariff is robbing the farmer, but the bank- 
ing rates and credits as applied to the farmer operate against 
him, and the transportation rates are against his interest. 
The hearings conducted by the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee during the last Congress disclose the fact 
that agriculture, staggering and crippled as it is, is paying 
more than twice its just share of the revenues that railroads 
receive for freight transportation. Agriculture furnishes about 
9 per cent of the total volume of rail freight traffic and pays 
over 18 per cent of the revenue the railroads receive for 
freight carried. No wonder agriculture, the oldest and most 
honorable pursuit of man, is prostrate under these unfair 
burdens while other industries, and especially the carriers, 
continue to show increased profits and many of them enormous 
dividends. How long, oh, how long, will the tillers of the soil 
continue to submit to such injustice? 

When we contemplate these figures, these staggering losses 
of the farmers, we can understand why there have been 
thousands of bank failures in agricultural sections; we can 
understand why thousands of farms have been sold ander 
foreclosures and by sheriffs. No one begrudges fair profits to 
any group of industries. We like to see them prosper. It 
is significant, however, when we find from census and com- 
mercial reports that industrial plants, manufacturing plants, 
transportation lines, and practically every other industry, ex- 
cept agriculture, are prospering and showing profits. Steel 
manufacturers boast of the biggest year in history; while “ big 
business” everywhere shows large earnings. 

How long can the agricultural industry last at the rate 
it is going? I know of no industry that could have held up as 
well as it has under such adverse and staggering losses. No 
matter how hard the farmer works, no matter how fruitful 
the soil is, under present conditions it seems the more he pro- 
duces the more he loses. Truly it must be that “from him 
who hath not it shall be taken,” and it continues that on top 
of his losses other and still greater losses are piling up, and 
the industry is expected to go on and on enriching the “ tariff 
barons” and the big-business “captains,” while present-day 
farmers are enslaving themselves and their posterity who 
shall undertake to carry on with tilling the soil. 
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Even the postal rates are adverse and help to handicap the 
farmer. In order that the Post Office Department might make 
a showing, in a previous Congress, postal rates were increased 
and rates raised on reading matter. Every newspaper, every 
magazine, every book that gives wholesome reading should go 
to the farm homes of our country at the lowest possible cost, 
and the rural population, the very salt of the earth, should be 
encouraged in all things that will make for better education 
and for better conditions. 

If our farmers are reduced to penury and if farm owning 
and home owning is destroyed in this country as it was in some 
of the old countries, must we not also expect the unrest and 
evils that history tells us come with that unfortunate condi- 
tion? When I speak of farmers, of course I mean in the main, 
I certainly do not think it will ever come with all the farmers, 
although it has happened and is happening at a frightful rate, 
with thousands of farmers who know nothing else but how to 
farm and who are unable to turn to other avocations. Thou- 
sands have given it up in despair and turned to other fields for 
livelihoods for themselves and their families, Out of such con- 
ditions come great issues. In such conditions there is much 
suffering and unrest. In those conditions to-day are great 
issues and problems for all the people of this Republic. What- 
ever the cause, the condition is alarming and sickening. What- 
ever the cause, it should be remedied, and it is the duty of Con- 
gressmen, regardless of whether they represent agricultural 
districts or not, to act in the interest of the whole country. Is 
it not of interest to the whole country when the record of farm 
insolvencies from 1910 to 1924 shows an increase of 1,000 per 
cent? In what other line have insolyencies shown even half 
that deplorable increase? Contemplate the numberless ayo- 
cations that have shown profits in that period, and think of the 
misery and the suffering these failures have brought to the 
many thousands who have lost their all and who will slave the 
rest of their lives and never regain a footing, and will never do 
more than have just a simple, meager existence in the absolute 
necessities of life, such as plain food and clothing, with little 
means to even do more than give their offspring the advantages 
of a grammar-school education. This is deplorable, when we 
know that the strength of our Republic lies in an educated, 
happy, and prosperous people. Is this not a problem for the 
whole country? It seems so. Many far-sighted men and 
women are so considering it, as will be seen from the following: 


The National Industrial Conference Board, with headquarters in 
New York, numbering among its officers and directors such men as Mr, 
O'Leary, the president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, maintained by the funds of industry, managed by industrial 
experts, composed of industrial executives, has submitted to the 
American people its profound conclusion, after one year of continued 
and earnest study, that the average income of the American farmer 
for the year 1924 was $736, as contrasted with the average income for 
transportation workers of $1,570, of $1,250 for manufacturing wage 
earners, of nearly $1,700 for ministers, of over $2,100 for clerical 
workers, of $1,650 for Government employees, and even of $1,300 for 
teachers, whom we have been taught to believe are the lowest paid of 
our American wage earners, 


We do not want a peasant population in this country. We 
must never be reduced to that condition. The strength of our 
Republic is now, as it has ever been, in the sturdy yeomandry 
found in our rural population. This yeomandry must not be 
reduced to serfdom through poverty, or else it will be destroyed. 
It must have been heartrending conditions similar to these 
that touched the great Goldsmith when he wrote: 


III fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay; 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


The tendency to concentrate large fortunes in the hands of 
the favored few will more and more make for this unfortunate 
end. 

When we have removed the cause then we ought to enact 
constructive and helpful legislation in the interest of the 
farmer, The tariff act ought to be repealed and the freight 
rates ought to be adjusted, so that the farmer will not be 
eaten up in that respect. Now, the average farmer does not 
stop to think that one of the most helpful things to him is 
river and harbor improvement. It helps to open up new mar- 
kets and give easier and quicker access to those markets. 
We must have friendly and better relations abroad in order 
that we may find new customers and new markets for our 
products. You say how does harbor improvement benefit the 
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farmer? Let us see. It has been estimated that the improve- 
ment of the harbor at Savannah, in handling the enormous 
commerce that passes through that port, favorably benefits 
over 20,000,000 people, yet Savannah itself has a population of 
only about 125,000. Her harbor handles agricultural products 
and products for the agricultural industry in what is imported 
and exported of and for an area stretching as far west as 
Chicago. The freight rates are reduced by water rates for 
hundreds of miles inland. Freight can be carried by water 
for half what rail rates are. Our rivers and harbors should 
be opened up and improved and should be utilized to help solve 
this question, especially as the railroads are worked to their 
capacity and are unable to handle the freights that are piling 
up to be moved. Especially, too, as no more railroads are being 
built or will be built for many years, perhaps, in this country, 

Another help will come to the farmers, especially of the 
South, if that great power at Muscle Shoals can ever be put 
to use in the manufacture of nitrates and fertilizers. It is 
estimated by good statisticians that it will greatly reduce the 
cost of nitrates and fertilizers. Some one has stated it will 
save the farmers of Georgia over $20,000,000 yearly, and I 
confess that is an item worth saving. 

When we have repealed the “ blood-sucking” tariff act that 
is sapping the very life of our agricultural population, adjusted 
freight rates, improved the waterways and harbors of the 
country, improved the highways so as to provide for quick, 
cheap, and easy motor and vehicle traffic, reduced the cost of 
nitrates and fertilizers, contributed to better educational facil- 
ities, reduced taxes, reduced the postal rates, given a good mail 
service, and helped in the marketing end of the question, espe- 
cially to open new markets and find new customers, we will 
have gone a long way toward giving much-needed relief. Many 
farmers do not need credits. Sometimes I fear that credits 
have been too easy and interest rates too high; yet there are 
thousands of good men who need help and must haye it to 
again put them where they will continue as producers for the 
general welfare. There should be a revolving fund of not 
less than $100,000,000 established by the Government with 
which to finance agriculture and especially with which to 
finance the marketing of our crops. Our farmers must be 
helped in the study of their crops and of conditions as well as 
economics. The Government has done but little in connection 
with the boll weevil that costs the cotton-producing States over 
$50,000,000 per annum. Congress has just been playing with 
the subject. I may be mistaken. I hope I am not. It is my 
judgment that the boll weevil can be exterminated as the 
cattle tick has been exterminated if we would but make a con- 
centrated and determined fight in an intensive and compre- 
hensive campaign for his extermination. It would be worth 
all it costs to accomplish it. I have introduced a bill asking 
for the appropriation of $3,000,000 per year for five years for 
this purpose. I wish it might pass. In the whole five years 
it would cost not much more than an ordinary battleship, and 
if results were accomplished, as it would be, it would save 
upward of $50,000,000 per annum to the southern cotton growers 
alone. We can not accomplish all we would like to, but we can 
at least try. 

Certain demagogic individuals who would discredit me have 
made light of this effort on my part. If it works, or if it does not 
work, I am in favor of doing the best that can be done to extermi- 
nate this pest, and if we can not exterminate him we can perhaps 
make more progress in controlling him than we have been 
making along that line. One thing certain, I am not going to 
sit up here during an entire session of Congress and not open 
my mouth, I am here to represent not only the district from 
which I hail, but I am also a representative of the entire 
country. I was born and reared on a farm and practically all 
I have is in farms and farm lands, For generations my people 
have been engaged in agriculture. My sympathies are with 
those engaged in that great industry. I want to be of help to 
the tillers of the soil. Their sad plight grieves me. I ean not 
longer sit here quietly and know of their distress without 
speaking for them. I am here as a Democrat, proud of the his- 
tory and accomplishments of that great old party. I am thor- 
oughly convinced that Jeffersonian Democracy of “equal rights 
to all and special privileges to none,” as laid down by that 
greatest of all Democrats, is best for all classes of people in 
this country; but in these trying days, when the welfare of 
millions of our farmers are at stake, I pledge myself to any 
and all relief measures regardless of whether they are origi- 
nated by the Democrats or by the Republicans. If they will 
give relief and help the agricultural industry I will gladly 
support them, regardless of who originates them, I have taken 
that position with reference to tax reductions and have voted 
and worked for all tax reductions in order to bring all possible 
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relief to those who have been so heayily burdened. While 1 
am here my time and what little talent I have belong to my 
country and to those people who have honored me. I earnestly 
hope that something can and will be done for the relief of those 
for whom I have spoken to-day. 

Farming is the backbone of our country. It must go on if we 
remain a happy and prosperous people. It can not go on under 
conditions I have referred to. Relief must be had. I earnestly 
appeal to Members of Congress to rise above party affiliations, 
put country above party, see this thing as a great national 
matter, and act quickly and wisely for a long-suffering and 
patient industry that hangs to-day by a thread. We must do 
it for the further reason that if unrest and great unhappiness 
spread among our rural population it will tend to weaken our 
citizenship. The very existence of our Republic and its safety 
depends upon a strong, God-fearing, and law-abiding citizenry. 
This one class of our population has been discriminated against 
too much. The manufacturers, as important as they are to 
our civilization, have too long been fattened at the expense of 
the farmers. Other industries have been too long pampered 
by and through the protective tariff, and far too little is being 
done for the agricultural population by our Government. The 
question is a big and serious one. Let us meet it bravely as 
Americans, loyal to our American sense of justice, and give 
relief to millions of farmers who are crying out for relief. 
Let us do it before it is too late. As we delay, as we vacillate, 
as we give other matters the right of way, this great element 
of our country suffers and continues to lose what they have, 
longing and begging for relief. If conditions are improved for 
them, conditions will be better for all of us. It will benefit 
every class. Let us be constructive and recognize this industry 
as the greatest and most necessary of all enterprises, and do 
the just and manly thing by the millions who till the soil. 

A few years ago the life of a farmer was considered an 
independent vocation. To-day, with many exceptions of course, 
the farmer is reduced to dependency. A few years ago a mort- 
gage over a man’s farm was the exception rather than the rule. 
To-day it is the rule rather than the exception; and literally 
millions of farms are mortgaged, livestock pledged; even un- 
planted crops are covered by liens. 

It will require approximately $4,000,000,000 to run the Goy- 
ernment next year, Of this we are told by experts that 
approximately 85 per cept goes for the Army and Navy and 
causes incident to the armed forces, including pensions and the 
like. Think of this! Only 15 per cent of all our appropria- 
tions going for constructive purposes, for, indeed, all expendi- 
tures for armaments and wars are for destructive rather than 
constructive purposes. How long can we afford to let this 
proportion of our governmental expenses continue in this way? 
It should be reversed, and this Government should be expend- 
ing many more millions than it is spending in the interest of 
agriculture, in seeking out new trade, new friends, and better 
friends in the large and foreign markets of the world, and in 
making new markets at home, for our products; and spending 
many more millions in advancing the cause of education and in 
trying to help establish that “peace on earth” to which the 
Master referred, which will make armies and battleships un- 
necessary and which will tend to solve the menace of lawless- 
ness that is sweeping the land. I am not an extremist on the 
question of armaments, but I do think that our expenditures 
are “geared up” wrong, and unless we reverse the order and 
turn to things that are more constructive and put more of our 
thought and the Government's funds to constructive purposes 
the day is not far distant when we will bitterly regret it. If 
we can cut and reduce the appropriations we are making for 
battleships and other instruments of destruction, we will be 
able to spend more for agriculture, education, and highways 
and other things that will advance our civilization. I believe 
we should at all times be prepared with an adequate means of 
defense, but as certainly as day follows night wars follow big 
armamelits, 

The agricultural industry can not be rebuilt in a day. It 
ean be rebuilt in a few years, and it should be rebullt even if it 
takes many millions of dollars to do it, and we should never 
again choke it off with high tariffs or any other discriminating 
legislation. We should encourage agriculture and give fair play 
to the laws of supply and demand, helping our farmers find the 
demands not only at home but in all the markets of the world. 
[Applause. ] 


AIRCRAFT IN THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned on Friday the 
previous question had been ordered on H. R. 9690, a bill to 
authorize the construction and procurement of aircraft and 
aircraft equipment in the Navy and Marine Corps and to ad- 
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just and define the status of the operating personnel in con- 
nection therewith. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 
The SPEAKER. The question is now on the passage of 


the bill. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 94, noes 7. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the yote and make 
the point that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum is present. The Door- 
keeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 297, nays 40, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 93, as follows: 


Abernethy 
Ackerman 
Adkins 


Ayres 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
Bacon 
Balle 
Bankhead 
Barbour 
Beck 
Beers 
Berger 
Bixler 
Black, N. T. 
Bland 
Bloom 
Boies 
Bowles 
Bowling 
Bowman 


Box 

8 Ohlo 
riggs 

Brigham 

Browne 

Browning 

Buchanan 


Bulwinkle 
Burdick 


Carpenter 
C 


arss 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Okla. 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Clague 

Cole 

Collier 
Colton 


Crisp 
Crowther 
Crumpacker 
Deroy f 

a venpor 
Da vey 
Davis 
Deal 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Doughton 
Douglass 
Drane 
Driver 
Dyer 


Allgood 
Almon 
Anthony 
Bel 


e 
Black, Tex. 


[Roll No. 67] 
YEAS—297 

Eaton Lanham Sabath 
Edwards Lankford Sanders, N. Y. 
Elliott Larsen Sanders, Tex. 

Ilis Lazaro Sandlin 
Evans Lea, Calif. Scott 
Fairchild Leatherwood Seger 
Faust Leavitt Shreve 
Fenn Lehlbach Simmons 
Fisher Letts Sinnott 
Fitzgerald, W. T. Linthicum Smith 
Fletcher Little Snell 
Fort > Lozier Sosnowski 
Foss Luce goanag. 
Freeman Lyon Sproul, Kans. 
Frenc eClintie Stalker 
Frothingham McDuffie 5 ge 
Fuller MeFadden tobbs 
Furlow McLaughlin, Mich.Strong, Kans. 
Gambrill Mel Strother 
Garber MeMillan Summers, Wash, 
Garrett, Tenn, McReynolds Sumners, Tex. 
Garrett, Tex. McSweeney Swank 
Gasque MacGregor Sweet 
Gibson Madden Swing 
Gifford Magee, Pa. Taber 
Gilbert Magee, N. Y. Taylor, Colo. 
Glynn Magrady Taylor, N.J 
Goldsborough Major Taylor, Tenn. 
Goodwin Mansfield Taylor, W. Va. 
Green, Fla. Mapes Temple 
Griest Martin, La. Thatcher 
Hadley Martin, Mass. Thurston 
Hale Menges Tillman 
Hall, Ind. Merritt Tilson 
Hall, N. Dak. Michener Timberlake 
Hard Iller Tinkham 
Harrison Milligan Tolle 
Hastings Montague Treadway 
Hawley Montgomery Tucker 
Hayden Mooney Underhill 
Herse Moore, Ohio Underwood 
Hicke Morgan Upshaw 
Hill, Ala. Morrow Vaile 
Hill, Md. Murphy Vestal 
Hill, Wash. Nelson, Me, Vincent, Mich, 
Hoch Nelson, Mo. Vinson, Ga. 
Hoge Newton, Minn, Vinson, Ky. 
Holaday Newton, Mo, Voigt 
Hooper ‘orton Wainwright 
Howard O'Connell, N. V. Walters 
Hudson O Connell, R.I. Warren 
Hudspeth O'Connor, La. Wason 
Hull, William E. Oldfield Watres 
Jacobstein Oliver, Ala. Watson 
James Parker Weaver 
Jeffers Parks Welsh 
Johnson, 85. Peavey Wheeler 
Johnson, S. Dak. Peery White, Kans. 
Johnson, Tex. Perkins White, Me. 
Johnson, Wash, Porter Whitehead 
Kahn ou Whittington 
Kearns Prall Williams, Tex. 
Keller Pratt Williamson 
Kemp Quin Wilson, La. 
Kerr Ramseyer Wingo 
Ketcham Rankin Winter 
Kiefner Rausley Wolverton 
Kiess Rayburn Wood 
Kincheloe Reece Woodruff 
Kindred Robinson, lowa Wright 
King Robsion, Ky. Wurzbach 
Kirk Rogers Wyant 
Knutson Rowbottom 
Kurtz Rubey 
Lampert Rutherford 

NAYS—40 

Crosser Hull, Morton D. Rainey 
Dominick Jones Reed, Ark. 
Eslick Kvale Romjue 
Fulmer Lowrey Rouse 
Gardner, Ind. McKeown Schneider 
Garner, Tex. Moore, Ky. Shallenberger 
Greenwood Moore, Va. Sinclair 
Hammer Morehead pea 
Hare Nelson, Wis. Steagall 
Huddleston Ragon Welald 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 

Byrus 


1926 


NOT VOTING—93 


Auf der Heide ree Roy G. LaGuardia Smithwick 
Barkley Flahert Lee, Ga. Somers, N. I. 
Beedy Frear Lindsay Sproul, UL 
Fredericks ape Stedman 
Boylan Free McLaughlin, Nebr. 8 
Britten Funk McSwain Strong, Pa, 
Brumm Gallivan Manlove Sullivan 
Carew Golder Mead Swartz 
Celler Gorman Michaelson Swoope 
Cha n . ma. th peters 
“hristopherson reen, lowa o ompson 
Clears R Hogi Sener a I. feat 
eng i „Pa. Taugen ver, N. X. ydings 
Cox F Hawes Patterson Updike 
Culten Houston Perlman Vare 
Curry Hull, Tenn. Phillips Weller 
Dempsey Irwin Purnell Williams, TH. 
Denison Jenkins yle Wilson, Miss. 
Dickstein ohnson, III. Rathbone Woodrum 
Dowell A rete Ky. Reed, N. X. Yates 
Doyle — 0 Reid, III. Zihlman 
Drewry Ken u Sean t 
Ester opp ears, Fla. 
Fish y Kunz Sears, Nebr. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk 3 the following mia: 
On this vote: 

Mr, Updike (for) with Mr, LaGuardia (against). 


Until further notice: 


. Vare with Mr. Byrns, 

. Manlove with Mr. Galliyan, 

i Ser u of Pennsylvania with Mr. Celler. 
th ig Hull of Tennesscee. 


Mr. Keni UU with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 
Mr. Williams of Illinois with Mr. Cullen. 
Mr. Brumm with Mr. Smithwick. 


. Dowell with Mr. Auf der Heide. 

. Mills with Mr, Sears of Florida. 

. Denison with Mr. Cox. 

Patterson with Mr. Welle 

Fish with Mr. ho of Kentucky. 

. Purnell with Mr. 

. Reid of Illinois wit Nr. Lindsay. 

. Free with Mr. Stevenson. 

. Rathbone with Mr. Cleary. 

. Gorman with Mr. Thomas. 

Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. coat fe 
. Graham with Mr. 3 of New Yor 
. Funk with Mr. Haw 

. Phillips haba Mr. b. 


. Morin with M be 
. Esterly with Mr, Chapman. 
Curry with Mr. 
. Beedy with Mr. Sisan 
. Johnson of 99 oe with 2 2 Quayle. 
. Yates with Mr. Drewr 
. Christopherson with r. Griffin, 
. Kopp with Mr. Woodrum. 
Mr. Britten with Mr. Sullivan. 
McLaughlin of Nebraska with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
Dempsey with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
Perlman with Mr. Kunz 
. Reed of New_York with, Mr. Mead. 
. Golder with Mr. Stedman. 
„ Sproul of Illinois with Mr. Somers of New York. 
. Green of Iowa with 3 8 
i anom pe with Mr. 

Fredericks with Mr. Bekarar, 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I have a general pair with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Varg]. I desire to with- 
draw by vote and answer “ present.” 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. GALLIVAN] 
has been called away on important business. He asked me to 
say that if he were here he would vote yea. 

The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The doors were opened. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE POTOMAC RIVER 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table H. R. 8908, an act granting the 
consent of Congress to George Washington-Wakefield Memorial 
Bridge, a corporation, to construct a bridge across the Potomac 
River, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. 

The SPEAKER. The genileman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table H. R. 
8908, to disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. DENISON, BURTNESS, and PARKS. 


A DEMONSTRATION OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a communication received by me from the 
Detroit Council of Churches. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a communication addressed to him by the Detroit Council of 
Churches. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


THe Derrorr COUNCIL or CHURCHES, 


April 6, 1926, 
Hon. Grant M. HUDSON, £ ~ 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: At a meeting of the Detroit Council of 
Churches held yesterday, I was instructed to convey to you, and 
through you to our two Senators, our Congressmen from Michigan, 
and the Judiclary Committee, our desire that you all shall stand with 
unflinching fidelity in your support of the National Constitution and 
the preservation of the Volstead Act. 

We want to assure you that the people of the great State of Michi- 
gan, so large and valuable an element of which we represent, are over- 
whelmingly back of the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act, 
Our constituency may not be so noisy as some other elements of our 
population, and are not much given to using our energies on the straw 
votes of newspapers, but we all are back of law and order and depend 
upon our Representatives at Washington to do the same. 

Will you, therefore, convey copies of this communication to the Sena- 
tors and Representatives from Michigan, and particularly have It 
presented to the Judiciary Committee now conducting a public hearing 
of the prohibition question? 


Very cordially yours, 1 


Executive Secretary. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 4007. An act to amend an act approved June 20, 1910, 
entitled “An act to enable the people of New Mexico to form a 
constitution and State government and be admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States; and to 
enable the people of Arizona to form a constitution and State 
government and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States”; 

H. R. 6730. An act to detach Fulton County from the Jones- 
boro division of the eastern judicial district of the State of 
Arkansas and attach the same to the Batesville division of the 
eastern judicial district of said State; and 

H. R. 9685. An act providing for expenses of the offices of 
recorder of deeds and register of wills of the District of 
Columbia. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
1 8 955 amendments bills and . of the following 

tles: 

H. R. 96. An act authorizing an 5 of not more 
than 33,000 from the tribal funds of the Indians of the 
Quinaielt Reservation, Wash., for the construction of ‘a system 
of water supply at Taholah on said reservation; 

H. R. 187. An act making a grant of land for school purposes, 
Fort Shaw division, Sun River projeet, Montana; 

H. R. 264. An act to amend an act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to standardize screw threads; 

II. R. 1944. An act for the relief of Charles Wall; 

H. R. 2703. An act-granting six months’ pay to Anton Kunz, 
father of Joseph Anthony Kunz, deceased, machinist’s mate, 
first class, United States Navy, in active service; 

H. R. 3431. An act for the relief of Frederick S. Easter; 

II. R. 4835. An act to remove the charge of desertion from 
the records of the War Department standing against William 
J. Dunlap; 

H. R. 5210. An act extending the provisions of an act for the 
relief of settlers and entrymen on Baca Float No. 8, in the 
State of Arizona; 

II. R. 6355. An act providing for the acquirement by the 
United States of privately owned lands in San Miguel, Mora, 
Taos, and Colfax Counties, N. Mex., within the Mora grant, 
and adjoining one or more national forests, by exchanging there- 
for lands or timber within the exterior boundaries of any na- 
tional forest situated within the State of New Mexico or the 
State of Arizona ; 

H. R. 6573. An act to extend the time for the completion of 
the Alaska Anthracite Railroad Co., and for other purposes; 

II. R. 7255. An act to regulate the sale of kosher meat in the 
District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 7752. An act to authorize the leasing for mining pur- 
poses of land reserved for Indian agency and school purposes; 
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H. R. 8646. An act providing for a grant of land to the county 
of San Juan, in the State of Washington, for recreational and 
public-park purposes ; 

H. R. 9314. An act to provide for the enlargement of the 
present customs warehouse at San Juan, Porto Rico; 

II. R. 9957. An act authorizing a survey for the control of 
excess flood waters of the Mississippi River below Point Breeze 
in Louisiana and on the Atchafalaya outlet by the construction 
and maintenance of controlled and regulated spillway or spill- 
ways, and for other purposes ; 

II. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to approve the application of the State of Idaho 
to certain lands under an act entitled “An act to authorize the 
State of Idaho to exchange certain lands heretofore granted for 
public-school purposes far other Government lands,” approved 
September 22, 1922; and 

II. J. Res. 191. Joint resolution authorizing the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond to contract for and erect in the city 
of Baltimore, Md., a building for its Baltimore branch. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

§.48. An act authorizing the President to issue an appro- 
priate commission and honorable discharge to Joseph B. 
Maccabe ; 

§.85. An act to correct the status of certain commissioned 
officers of the Navy appointed thereto pursuant to the pro- 
yisions of the act of Congress approved June 4, 1920; 

S. 96. An act to amend the national defense act approved 
June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, relating 
to retirement ; 

8. 112. An act for the relief of the owner of the American 
steam tug Charles Runyon; 

S. 227. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the district of Connecticut; 

S. 464. An act for the relief of W. P. Dalton; 

S. 475. An act to authorize the President of the United 
States to appoint an additional judge of the district court of 
the United States for the southern district of the State of Iowa; 

S. 505. An act to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of Edward I. Gallagher, of New York, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Charles Gallagher, deceased ; 

S. 511. An act for the relief of all owners of cargo laden 
aboard the lighter Linwood at the time of her collision with 
the U. S. S. Absecon; 

S. 537. An act for the relief of the owners of cargo aboard 
the steamship Bosley; 

8.565. An act limiting the creation of extension of forest 
reserves in New Mexico and Arizona ; 

S. 577. An act to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Alberta 
Sisler Sauls; 

S. 675. An act granting certain lands to the city of Ogden, 
Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply system of 
said city; 

8.722. An act to authorize the selection of certain publicly 
owned lands by the State of Oregon; 

S. 1861. An act for the relief of the Maryland Casualty Co.; 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, Md.; 
and the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland; 

S. 1642. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the eastern district of Pennsylvania ; 

S. 1726. An act for the relief of the Atlantic & Caribbean 
Steam Navigation Co.; * 

8.1728. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
San Lucar and of her cargo; 

S. 1730. An act to authorize the payment of indemnity to the 
Government of Great Britain on account of losses sustained 
by the owners of the British steamship Mavisbrook as a result 
of collision between it and the U. S. transport Carolinian; 

S. 1930. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to read- 
just the terms of certain screen-wagon contracts, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 1963. An act authorizing the Citizen Band of Pottawatomie 
Indians in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court of Claims; 

S. 2124. An act for the relief of Philip Hertz (Philip Herz): 

S. 2338. An act authorizing the President to reappoint Chester 
A. Rothwell, formerly a captain of Engineers, United States 
Army, an officer of Engineers, United States Army; 

8. 2368. An act for the relief of Ocean Steamship Co. (Ltd.), 
a British corporation ; 

S. 2512. An act to authorize the Comptroller General of the 
United States to relieve Fred A. Gosnell, former disbursing 
clerk, Bureau of the Census, and the estate of Richard C. 
Lappin, former supervisor of the fourteenth decennial census 
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for the Territory of Hawaii and special disbursing agent, in the 
settlement of certain accounts ; 

S. 2709. An act to amend section 1 of the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. L. p. 1249), entitled “An act to amend 
section 3 of the act of Congress of June 28, 1906, entitled ‘An 
act for the division of the lands and funds of the Osage 
Indians in Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 

S. 2712. An act authorizing an appropriation from the 
tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for the 
construction of a road on the Leech Lake Reservation; 

S. 2714. An act to authorize the cancellation, under certain 
conditions, of patents in fee simple to Indians for allotments 
held in trust by the United States; 

S. 2717. An act to reserve the merchantable timber on all 
tribal lands within the Klamath Indian Reservation in Oregon 
hereafter allotted, and for other purposes; 

S. 2876. An act for the purchase of a tract of land adjoining 
the United States target range at Auburn, Me.; 

S. 2808. An act for the relief of all owners of cargo laden 
aboard the steamship, Oconee; 

S. 2955. An act for the relief of Chaplain A. E. Stone, United 
States Navy; 

S. 2967. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell certain lands within the Port Madison Indian Reservation, 
in the State of Washington, heretofore set apart for school or 
administrative purposes; 

S. 3015. An act for the relief of William J. Murphy; 

S. 3031. An act for the relief of George Barrett; 

S. 3049. An act for the relief of Mrs. M. McCollom, Mar- 
garet G. Jackson, and Dorothy M. Murphy; 

S. 3112. An act for the relief of the estate of Charles Le 
Roy, deceased; 

S. 3268. An act authorizing repayment of excess amounts 
peia by purchasers of certain lots in the town site of Bowdoin, 

ont. ; 3 

S. 3283. An act to provide for the appointment of Army 
field clerks and fi d clerks, Quartermaster Corps, as warrant 
officers, United States Army; 

S. 3463. An act to extend the time for the exchange of Gov- 
ernment-owned lands for privately owned lands in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii; d 

S. 3550. An act providing for an inspection of the Kennesaw 
Mountain and Lost Mountain and other battle fields in the 
State of Georgia; 

S. 3627. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy. in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State of North 
Dakota the silver service which was presented to the battle- 
ship North Dakota by the citizens of that State; 

S. 3647. An act to appoint Mate John Joseph Bresnahan, 
United States Navy, a boatswain in the Navy; 

S. 3786. An act to enable members of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps who have interrupted the course of training 
prescribed in the act of June 4, 1920, to resume such training, 
and amending accordingly section 47e of that act; 

S. J. Res. 60. Joint resolution authorizing the expenditures 
from the Fort Peck 4 per cent fund for yisits of tribal dele- 
gates to Washington; and 

S. J. Res. 71. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to establish a trust fund for the Kiowa, Comanche, 
oN Apache Indians in Oklahoma, and making provision for 
the same. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bill and joint resolution of the following titles, when 
the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 8917. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes; 

S. J. Res, 61. Joint resolution authorizing the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago to enter into contracts for the erection 
of a building for its branch establishment in the city of Detroit, 
Mich, 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Senate bills and joint resolutions of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their appro- 
priate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 43. An act authorizing the President to issue an appropri- 
ate commission and honorable discharge to Joseph B. Maccabe; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 85. An act to correct the status of certain commissioned 
officers of the Navy appointed thereto pursuant to the provl- 
sions of the act of Congress approved June 4, 1920; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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S. 96. An act to amend the national defense act approved 
June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, relating 
to retirement; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 112. An act for the rellef of the owner of the American 
steam tug Charles Runyon; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 227. An act to provide for the appointment of an additional 
district judge for the district of Connecticut; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


S. 464. An act for the relief of W. P. Dalton; to the Com- 


mittee on Claims. 
§.475. An act to authorize the President of the United 


States to appoint an additional judge of the District Court of | 


the United States for the Southern District of the State of 
Iowa ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 505. An act to carry out the findings of the Court of 


Claims in the case of Edward I. Gallagher, of New Vork, 


administrator of the estate of Charles Gallagher, deceased; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 
8. 511. An act for the relief of all owners of cargo laden 


aboard the lighter Linwood at the time of her collision with | 


the United States steamship Absecon; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 537. An act for the relief of the owners of cargo aboard 
the steamship Bosley; to the Committee on Claims. 


S. 565. An act limiting the creation or extension of forest | 


reserves in New Mexico and Arizona; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

S. 577. An act to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Alberta 
Sisler Sauls; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 675. An act granting certain lands to the city of Ogden, 
Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply system of 
said city; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


§.722. An act to authorize the selection of certain publicly | 


owned lands by the State of Oregon; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

S. 1361. An act for the relief of the Maryland Casualty Co.; 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, Md. ; 
and the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

S. 1642. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 


tional district judge for the eastern district of Pennsylvania; 


to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1726. An act for the relief of the Atlantic & Caribbean 
Steam Navigation Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1728. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
San Lucar and of her cargo; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1730. An act to authorize the payment of indemnity to 


the Government of Great Britain on account of losses sustained | 


by the owners of the British steamship Mevisbrook as a result 
of collision between it and the U. 8. transport Carolinian; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 1930. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to read- 
just the terms of certain screen-wagon contracts, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

S. 1963. An act authorizing the Citizen Band of Potta- 
watomie Indians in Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 2124. An act for the relief of Philip Hertz (Philip Herz); 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2338. An act authorizing the President to reappoint Ches- 
ter A. Rothwell, formerly a captain of Engineers, United States 
Army, an officer of Engineers, United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

8. 2368. An act for the relief of Ocean Steamship Co. (Ltd.), 
a British corporation; to the Committee on Claims. 


S. 2512. An act to authorize the Comptroller General of the | 


United States to relieve Fred A. Gosnell, former disbursing 
clerk, Bureau of the Census, and the estate of Richard C. 
Lappin, former supervisor of the fourteenth decennial census 
for the Territory of Hawaii and special disbursing agent in 
the settlement of certain accounts; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2709. An act to amend section 1 of the act of Congress of 
Mareh 3, 1921 (41 Stat. L. p. 1249), entitled “An act to 
amend section 3 of the act of Congress of June 28, 1906, 
entitled ‘An act for the division of the lands and funds of 
the Osage Indians in Oklahoma, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 2712. An act authorizing an appropriation from the tribal 
funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for the construc- 
tion of a road on the Leech Lake Reservation; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 2714. An act to authorize the cancellation, under certain 
conditions, of patents in fee simple to Indians for allotments 
held in trust by the United States; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, 
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S. 2717. An act to reserve the merchantable timber on all 
| tribal lands within the Klamath Indian Reservation in Oregon 
hereafter allotted, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
| on Indian Affairs. 

S. 2876. An act for the purchase of a tract of land adjoining 
the United States target range at Auburn, Me.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2898. An act for the relief of all owners of cargo laden 
aboard the steamship Oconee; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2955. An act for the relief of Chaplain A. E. Stone, United 
States Navy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2967. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell certain lands within the Port Madison Indian Reservation, 

in the State of Washington, heretofore set apart for school or 
administrative purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
S. 3015. An act for the relief of William J. Murphy; to the 
| Committee on Claims. 
§. 3031. An act for the relief of George Barrett; to the Com- 
| mittee on Military Affairs. 
S. 3049. An act for the relief of Mrs. M. McCollom, Margaret 
| G. Jackson, and Dorothy M. Murphy; to the Committee on 
| Claims. 
S. 3112. An act for the relief of the estate of Charles Le Roy, 
| deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3268. An act authorizing repayment of excess amounts paid 
| by purchasers of certain lots in the town site of Bowdoin, 
| Mont.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 3283. An act to provide for the appointment of Army field 
clerks and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, as warrant officers, 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
S. 3550. An act providing for an inspection of the Kennesaw 
Mountain and Lost Mountain and other battle fields in the State 
of Georgia; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

S. 3553. An act to provide for the storage for diversion of 
the waters of the North Platte River and construction of the 
Casper-Alcova reclamation project ; to the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. 

S. 3647. An act to appoint Mate John Joseph Bresnahan, 
United States Navy, a boatswain in the Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

S. 3786. An act to enable members of the Reserve Officers’ 
| Training Corps who have interrupted the course of training pre- 

seribed in the act of June 4, 1920, to resume such training and 
amending accordingly section 47c of that act; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

S. J. Res, 60. Joint resolution authorizing the expenditures 
from the Fort Peck 4 per cent fund for visits of tribal delegates 
to Washington; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

S. J. Res, 71. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to establish a trust fund for the Kiowa, Co- 
manche, and Apache Indians in Oklahoma and making provi- 
sion for the same; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT'S AIRCRAFT BOARD 


Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Printing and ask for its immediate 
| consideration, 
| The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers a 
| resolution which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 9 


| Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
| That, in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the printing 
act approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representatives be, and is hereby, em- 
powered to procure the printing of 1,500 additional copies of the 
hearings held before the President's Aircraft Board on matters re- 
lating to aircraft, including the report of the President’s Aircraft 
Board. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
PROCEEDINGS IN MEMORY OF THE LATE WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Printing and ask for its 
present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
a resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 186 


Resolved, That there shall be compiled and printed as a document 
for the use of the House of Representatives, as may be directed by 
the Joint Committee on Printing, 22,000 copies of the proceeuings in 


1 


the House of Representatives on March 19, 1926, held in memory of 
the late William Jennings Bryan. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, these 
documents will be distributed through the Document Room? 

The resolution was agreed to. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. President, I call up the bill (S. 41) to 
encourage and regulate the use of aircraft in commerce, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar and the 
House automatically resolves itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 41) to encourage and regulate the use of air- 
craft in commerce, and for other purposes, with Mr. CHIND- 
BLOM in the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule adopted for the considera- 
tion of this bill there will be three hours of general debate, 
and the gentleman from New York Is recognized. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I do not pose as an expert 
on aviation, but having been a member of the President's Air- 
craft Investigating Board, it would be impossible for me not 
to have some notion regarding aviation. I am not going to 
take up this bill in detail. I am going to leave that to the 
other members of the committee. I am simply going to discuss 
for a few moments the general subject of commercial aviation, 
because I am much impressed with the fact it is going to play 
a very important part in the commerce of the United States 
within the next 20 years. 

We can all remember when the automobile was considered a 
dangerous mode of transportation. To-day aviation is in much 
the same condition, but it will be but a very short time before 
aviation will be used for commerce to a very great extent 
where the question of time is of major importance and not the 
question of expense. It is surprising the number of miles that 
have been flown in commercial aviation, At the present time 
we have no legislation to control commercial aviation, This 
bill carries no appropriation except an appropriation to light 
airways the same as you furnish facilities to light the harbors 
and the channels for the craft that navigate the water. 

There is one controversy in this bill, and only one, and that 
is the jurisdiction of the air over the various States. Is that 
to be retained by the States or are we to establish a policy, 
as we have on the water, that all navigable alr is under Fed- 
eral control? This is absolutely the only question involved and 
the only controversy in this bill. 

There is no question but what if any of you gentlemen were 
going to Chicago to-night, you would go by air if you thought 
it was as safe as going by train, on account of the fact you 
can go by air in perhaps 6 hours, whereas it takes 24 hours 
to go by train. Now, all in the world this bill does is to try 
to make aviation as safe as possible. There is always to be 
a hazard about it, of course, but we want to make it, through 
inspection of both the aircraft and the pilots, as safe as it can 
possibly be made, 

I know, gentlemen, this is a rather dull subject, but it is an 
extremely important one, and it is one that is going to occupy 
the minds of the American people for the next 25 years to a 
very great extent. There is one farmer, for instance, in the 
far West that uses a plane to go about his farm. In Florida 
planes were used commercially very largely during the land 
boom. I have just received a letter this morning from Aviation 
stating they have endeavored to find out how many miles had 
been flown by private craft during the last year. The state- 
ment is surprising. Over nine and a half milllon miles have 
been flown by private aircraft during the last year. 

The only commercial aircraft we have now, practically, is 
the Post Office Department craft. The Post Office Department 
has been extending the Air Mail Service all over the country 
and the figures with respect to it are very illuminating. 

The Post “Office Department, as you know, is now letting 
contracts to private concerns rather than putting the Govern- 
ment in the business of transporting the mails in this way. 
There is to be opened very shortly a mail service from Dallas, 
Tex., to New York. There is a mail service now from New 
York to San Francisco. There was a record made within a 
very short time of four and a half hours from New York to 
Chicago. 

What we are trying to do by this bill is to make aviation 
safe so as to attract the public and the public's patronage, be- 
cause, as a matter of national defense, every pilot you have 
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on a commercial plane is a potential factor in time of war, 
na you have a trained pilot to use if an emergency ever 
arises. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the gentleman whether the 
committee has made any provision for protecting the people 
who are walking upon the earth. I notice they are bringing 
pianos every day down here to Washington from New York 
by airplane. It is a very fine plan and I am in favor of it, 
but some of us might get hit. 

Mr. PARKER. In answer to the gentleman I will say that 
at the present time we have no law to restrict aviation. After 
this bill is enacted the Secretary of Commerce would have the 
power to say practically what they could do. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether he would prefer to yleld now or later for a question 
about the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. I would rather the gentleman asked some 
of the other members of the committee who are going to dis- 
cuss the bill in detail, as I simply want to discuss the general 
proposition involved. 

Now, take the Air Mall Service; it was started in 1918. Let 
us see what they have done to improve the safety. I want 
to impress upon you that the thing that appeals to me is the 
making of aircraft safe and that mode of transportation safe. 
As far as I am concerned that is all there is in this bill. 

The fatalities, according to the Air Mail Service, have gone 
down from 64,000 miles to a fatality in 1918 to over 200,000 
miles per fatality in 1925. That is due entirely to the inspec- 
tion of the aircraft and the care with which the pilots have 
been selected, That is a tremendous improyement—from 64,000 
miles per fatality to over 200,000 miles per fatality. 

Now, this does not put the Government to any great ex- 
pense. It will put it to some expense in lighting airways the 
Same as you light your harbors, the same as you buoy the 
Potomac River to make it safe for navigation. It will entail 
some expense to the Government, of course. But let me say a 
word about the emergency landing fields which are to be pro- 
vided. They are simply level fields where the aviators can 
make a forced landing, land with safety to the pilot and his 
plane. 

There is a great difference between a forced landing and a 
crash. The crash means when a man falls and loses control 
of his machine. A forced landing means when he can come 
down slowly and land on some field that he has picked out. 
If we have emergency fields they will be marked and estab- 
lished one for every 50 or 100 miles on the airway and give 
the man an opportunity, if he finds he has engine trouble or 
something of that kind, to make a safe landing and protect 
both the lives and the property under his control. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will not the Government have to buy 
these flelds? 

Mr. PARKER. No; they can be leased. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How is it proposed to light them? 

Mr. PARKER. It is proposed to light them just as you light 
for navigation on the water. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I will. 

Mr. LAZARO. What has England and France done to de- 
velop commercial aviation? 

Mr. PARKER. In aswer to the gentleman I will say that 
every civilized country in the world except the United States 
has taken the question up earnestly and some have provided a 
direct subsidy. We do not believe in a direct subsidy, but we 
must light our airways and establish them for the reason that 
no private enterprise could possibly do it, because they could 
not use it for their own private business. 

Mr. LAZARO. I know they have done that, but I had ref- 
erence to the lines and the lighting, and so on, 

Mr. PARKER. Their problems are not as great as ours 
because their distances are shorter. 

Mr. LAZARO. And still they have problems? 

Mr. PARKER. Oh, yes; but they have done a great deal 
and have established landing fields. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I will. 8 

Mr. BLANTON. How much does the gentleman estimate 
that this will cost during the next five years? 

Mr. PARKER. For the first year about $250,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the second and third and fourth years? 

Mr. PARKER. That will depend upon how many routes are 
established and what the commercial necessity is. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will it not increase each year? 
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Mr. PARKER. I hope so; naturally, as our transportation 
increases, it will increase, but not faster than the necessity | 
compels the department to establish these routes. . 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it to be connected with the Government | 
Postal Service? 

Mr. PARKER. The facilities of the present Postal Service 
are to be turned over to the Department of Commerce under 
an agreement between the Post Office Department and the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the Department of Commerce is to run 
all the air mail? 

Mr. PARKER. No; it has nothing to do with that at all. 
The facilities of the airways are turned over. 

Mr. BLANTON. The airways are still to be used by the 
Postal Service? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes; this has nothing to do with the physical 
transportation of the mail, 

Mr. BLANTON. This bill will have no connection whatever 
with the physical transportation of the mail? 

Mr. PARKER. Absolutely not. The mail will be transported 
over these alr routes in a similar way that the mail is now 
transported over steamship routes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Any private aviation concern can use these 
routes? 

Mr. PARKER. Absolutely; yes. 

As I have said, there is a very great difference between a 
forced landing and a crash. Twelve crashes have occurred in 
the Postal Service within the last year. Two men have been 
killed. That is to say, there were 10 crashes and the pilots 
were not hurt. If you will bear with me for a moment, I shall 
try to explain to you what makes a crash and what makes a 
forced landing. If a man has engine trouble and his plane 
loses speed so that it gets below 50 miles an hour—that is 
about the average—he loses control of his machine, the same 
as one may lose steering way on a boat. He can not control it 
unless he has a certain speed. If he has a speed of over 50 
miles an hour, he can absolutely control that plane, even if 
his engine is dead. If he is up 5,000 feet, for instance, he can 
drift for 5 miles practically beore he lands, so that you see 
that gives him a very great chance to make a safe landing. 
All we want to do is to establish these airways and make it 
possible to make aviation safe. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition for 10 
minutes against the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLE- 
STON] has control of the time. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do this after an agreement with the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has con- 
sumed 16 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON, I ask for recognition for 10 minutes against 
the bill 8 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule recognition by the Chair 
will have to be for an hour. If the gentleman yields the 
floor at the end of any time less than an hour, the Chair will 
consider that only the amount of time actually consumed has 
been granted to those in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
from Alabama control an hour and a half and that I control 
an hour and a half. 

The CHAIRMAN. That can not be done in committee, it not 
having been done in the House. The Chair will see to it that 
the time is equally divided between those for and those against, 
under the rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, all I want is 10 minutes, 
and I ask the Chair to notify me at the end of that time, so 
that the balance of the hour may be used by others. 

I was one of the 89 Members who voted against the new 
separate naval aircraft bill this morning. I voted against that 
bill, and I shall vote against this bill, and the new Army 
aircraft bill, because I realize the urgent necessity for one 
department of national defense, and these three bills will pre- 
vent our effecting that wise economy. 

I was present at the hearings before the President's aircraft 
board. I carefully studied the testimony given by air experts 
there and my conclusion is that if we pass each one of these 
bills that are now coming so fast before the House, one right 
after the other, the naval bill this morning, now this bill, 
then the Army bill soon to follow, and the others, we are never 
going to have any department of national defense with a 
unified air bureau. If there is one thing that the evidence 
before the President's aircraft board established it was the 
urgent necessity for doing away with the Department of the 
Navy and doing away with the Department of War, and then 
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creating one department of national defense, and in that de- 
partment of national defense establish a naval bureau, an Army 
bureau, a niarine bureau, and an air bureau. Then with such 
a separate, independent, unified air service you would not have 
the Air Service of the Army starved to death by the General 
Staff as it has done for the last dozen years; you would not 
have the naval air service starved to death by the admirals 
who want the money for something else, as it has been, but you 
would have a well-equipped Air Service, and that air bureau 
then could allocate its service to the various departments that 
need it, and just when and where they need it, and that, too, 
in an efficient manner. 

The bill we passed this morning created a separate air serv- 
ice within the Navy with a financial program covering the 
next five years. Do you know how much money it provided? 
It authorized for the present fiscal year, $12,285,000; for the 
following fiscal year, $16,223,750; for the next following fiscal 
year, $17,582,000 ; for the next fiscal year after that, $18,941,250; 
for the next fiscal year after that, $20,046,250; and for the 
following fiscal year after that, $17,476,250. That totals the 
enormous sum of $102,554,500 for the next five years, and for 
the air service in the Navy alone. 

We now have this bill coming in from the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, which the distinguished chair- 
man admits will cost $250,000 the first year, and, if his hopes 
are realized, it will increase in cost every year thereafter. 
What else will it cost? It is estimated by experts that the 
inspectors alone, under this bill, will cost over $1,000,000 each 
year. Then it provides for an additional “Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce,” and that means all of the additional employees 
and added expenses that are incidental to such a position. 

And worst of all it is still another infringement upon State 
rights by this Federal Government. 

Then what else have we on this new air program? There 
will shortly follow the new, separate Army aircraft bill, which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morr] has already 
reported to the Honse, No. 10827, and it is now on the Union 
Calendar awaiting passage. That provides for an enlarged, 
new, separate aircraft program for the Army. It is specially 
designed by the General Staff to defeat a unified air service. 
It provides: 


The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to equip the Air Corps 
with 2,200 airplanes, with 10 airships, and with such number of free and 


| captive balloons as he may determine are necessary for training purposes. 


Do you know how much all of that is going to cost? 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLANTON, Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PARKER. Does the gentleman not think it advisable to 
encourage commercial aviation? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; certainly I do. I am for that just as 


| much as the gentleman or any member of his committee, but 


why could it not be done through a unified air service as a 
bureau in the department of national defense? Such a unified 
air bureau could allocate efficient air service that was needed 
by the Coast Guard; it could allocate the Air Service that was 
needed by the Army; it could allocate such air service as is 
needed by the Navy and by the Prohibition Unit in the Treas- 


| ury Department; it could allocate the Air Service needed by 


the Agricultural Department, and eventually it is going to have 
a separate air service if we all sit here like mocking birds 
and swallow every piece of legislation that these committees 
bring before us. For one, I am not going to do it. I am 
going to raise my feeble voice against these bills and vote 
against every one of them, because it is a step backward in 
the wrong direction. 

Mr. LEA of California. Is the gentleman in favor of placing 
military authority in control of civil aviation? 

Mr. BLANTON. Why military authorities are in control of 
several things now that are not military. The improvement 
of rivers and harbors is in the hands of military officers. Every 
time you build a leevee on the Mississippi River it has to be 
done by the Army Engineers, Hundreds of millions of dollars 
are expended through Army officers in the War Department 
on matters purely civil, so why kick now all of a sudden about 
the Air Service? 

I want to say to my friend this: The people of the United 
States have waked up on this question. They are in favor of 
doing away with the War Department and doing away with 
the Navy Department, and they are for combining the two in 
one new department of national defense. They are for a bu- 
reau of the Army and a bureau of the Navy and a bureau of 
marines and a unified air bureau. They know that would save 
millions each year. They are for a unified air service, because 
they know it will make for efficiency. 
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That sentiment is going to grow in the United States in the 
next 10 years like no other question that is now before the 
people. Yet you are now proposing to do away with all that 
by these separate bills. And it is admirals and the General 
Staff doing it. You are crowding out that proposition. You 
are making it impossible for us to establish this department of 
national defense with a unified air bureau. It will be stifled 
to death by all these hills which various committees are now 
bringing in. 

Why do we not stop it? If we do not believe in it, why 
should we not stop it? We should hold all these separate bills 
up until we have a proper bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to ask the gentleman whether he 
thinks this legislation, being under the Secretary of Commerce, 
would interfere with the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy? 

Mr. BLANTON. There would be just as much reason for 
that assumption as the fear suggested by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Lea]. One would necessarily overlap into 
the other. But if you had an independent air service in this 
Government you could then properly allocate the service to any 
department that needs it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If this bill passes, as it will, would the 
Army and the Navy be obliged to conform to the routes laid 
down here? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes; certainly they would. What other 
cross-country routes would they have? You put all the con- 
trol in the hands of the Department of Commerce, and you 
do not know whether it would meet the approbation of the 
engineers in the War Department or in the Navy Department 
or not. That is something, yet to be determined. 

This bill, and each of these other separate bills, is un- 
economical. Talk about the President's economy program! 
This is the most extravagant proposition I ever heard of. 
There is no economy in it. You are going to have five separate 
independent air services, overlapping, one interfering with the 
other, with waste, extravagance, and graft connected with the 
whole business. You ought to stop it now. Now is the proper 
time to stop it. If we had 20 determined men to get up on 
the floor and speak their sentiments and fight, and stand like 
the Rock of Gibraltar we could stop it. But you fellows will 
not fight. You sit here and take what is handed to you. You 
follow the path of least resistance because it is easy to follow. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I would be interested in hear- 
ing the gentleman tell us in what way the passage of the Navy 
aviation bill and the Army aviation bill and this bill will 
interfere with the creation of a department of national de- 
fense? . 

Mr. BLANTON. Every one of them has a five-year program. 
Whenever you have mapped out a program for five years you 
can not interfere with that. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER. Is there a five-year program in this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. There is a perpetual program. It 
makes the Army and Navy follow the cross-country routes 
that the Secretary of Commerce prescribes, I shall fight for 
one department of national defense and a unified air service, 
and I shall vote against all these separate bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield back the balance of my time, so 
that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] and 
others who want time may use it. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, how does the time now 
stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has used 
16 minutes and 10 minutes have been used in opposition. 

Mr. PARKER. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. MERRITT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut is ree- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, I propose to give briefiy 
to the committee what I think are the main features of this 
bill. And, first, I would like to say to the committee that 
this bill is the result of a number of years’ consideration by 
all the departments interested and by various committees. 

In the last Congress this same Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce reported out a bill under the leadership of 
Chairman Winslow, to whom a great deal of credit should be 
given for the results which we now present to you. I may 
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say that the delay in presenting this final bill has not been 
due to any lack of consideration, but to necessary care and 
consideration. The results, at least some of the results, you 
will approve of, because the bill presented in the last Congress 
covered some 55 pages, while in this Congress, by condensation 
and by more general statements, we think we have covered all 
the essential features in a bill embracing only about 19 pages. 
We have not lost sight of the fact that this industry is such 
a new industry that there is but little experience to guide us, 
and, therefore, we have not striven to make the provisions of 
the bill too strict or too detailed. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
eare to be interrupted now, or later? 

Mr. MERRIT. At any time. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The bill that passed the Senate is 
the Bingham bill? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes; 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And your committee has substituted 
for that the Morrow Board report, or the Winslow bill? 

Mr. MERRITT. Both. We have been guided by the report 
of the Morrow Board, and we have also been guided by the 
Winslow bill. As a matter of fact, a considerable part of the 
Morrow Board report adopted or agreed with the Winslow 
bill and was taken from it. The Bingham bill and the identi- 
eal bill, introduced by Mr. Parker, followed that Morrow 
report; and, although we approve that report, we have stricken 
out the Senate bill, not because we have changed the struc- 
ture, but we thought it would be easier to report an entirely 
new bill covering the same field, but avoiding, for the sake of 
simplicity, the printing of a multitude of amendments, which 
have been inserted in order to make it workable. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The original Bingham bill was a 
bill prepared by the Department of Commerce, following the 
Morrow Board? 

Mr. MERRITT. I believe so; but I am not certain of that. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman's bill, as reported, 
provides for an Assistant Secretary of Commerce for purposes 
of aviation? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Did the original Bingham bill 
provide that? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And it was recommended by the 
Morrow report? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. So that feature remains the same? 

Mr. MERRITT. That feature remains the same, and that 
is the feature which has been changed from the Winslow bill, 
the Winslow bill having provided for the creation of a sepa- 
rate bureau. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. But did not provide an assistant 
secretary? 

Mr. MERHITT. No. 

Mr. PEERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Tes. 

Mr. PEERY. As I understand, this bill provides for the 
licensing of those who participate in aviation? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. PEERY. And that the Government shall collect a fee? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. PEERY. What is the plan or purpose of the bill as to 
how that matter shall be handled? 

Mr. MERRITT. That was one of the points I referred 
to in my general remarks, namely, that we appreciated that 
this industry is very new. I have talked at length with the 
officials of the Department of Commerce, and they say their 
intention is to make this fee extremely moderate at first 
in order to see how it works, and it may be advisable later to 
abolish the fees, but I think the gentleman may be assured 
that there is no intention to make those fees at all excessive. 

Mr. PEERY. That is left entirely to the discretion of the 
Department of Commerce? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. . I will. f 

Mr. KINDRED. The gentleman knows that at various 
county fairs and other public exhibitions there are present, as 
I understand, with very little regulation or very loose regula- 
tion, aviators who set up their ability to carry passengers on 
a trip which I consider endangers their lives. What are the 
regulations which will control that sort of thing? 

Mr. MERRITT. No man who engages in commercial avia- 
tion, especially for the carrying of passengers, can do so with- 
out a license and without haying a certificate as to the air 
worthiness of his ship. 
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Mr. KINDRED. Is it proposed under this bill to control 
such abuses as I refer to? 

Mr. MERRITT. It is; yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. What will be the qualifications for a license 
or for the issuance of a certificate to the effect that the aviator 
is competent? 

Mr. MERRITT. That will have to be covered by the regu- 
lations issued by the department. 

Mr. KINDRED. But it is strictly covered in this bill? 

Mr. MERRITT. It is; yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If the gentleman will permit, in 
response to the gentleman from New York, the bill provides 
that certain spaces may be reserved above places such as 
churches, public fairs, and gatherings of that sort, whereby the 
airplanes will be prohibited from using those spaces. In that 
way they will be protected. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. What is the basis of Federal jurisdiction in 
licensing an aviator at a fair held in the State and under local 
jurisdiction? Where do you get your Federal authority? 

Mr. MERRITT. Well, it is the same authority, in general, 
as permits the United States to make regulations for the rail- 
roads with reference to interstate and intrastate business. 

Mr. BLAND. Provided they are engaged in interstate busi- 
ness; yes. 

Mr. MERRITT. It is also provided that in intrastate com- 
merce nothing can be done to interfere with interstate com- 
merce. 

Mr. BLAND. Exactly. Where the transaction of intrastate 
business is so connected with interstate business or so inter- 
woven that the regulations with respect to intrastate business 
would impose a burden on interstate business, the Federal 
Government would have jurisdiction, but under what authority 
would the Federal Government have the right to require an 
aviator in the State of Virginia or in the State of Massachu- 
setts, flying in that State, living in that State and flying over 
fairs in that State, to get a Federal license? 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman yield so that I may reply 
to the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER. Is it not more comparable with the naviga- 
tion of the water? 

Mr. BLAND. That is a matter of the regulation of com- 
merce, and that is a matter of the regulation of commerce be- 
tween the States. 

Mr. PARKER. Oh, no; the gentleman is mistaken. Com- 
merce entirely intrastate is regulated by the Federal Govern- 
ment as it relates to the water. 

Mr. BLAND. Does the gentleman mean that we can pass a 
Federal regulation dealing entirely with commerce within a 
State and in no wise connected with interstate business? 

Mr. PARKER. We can certainly control the licensing of the 
boat, the licensing of the pilot, and everything of that kind. 
I will not say you can control the price that may be charged 
for the shipment of a commodity, but it is necessary to have a 
Federal license to run a boat on the James River, and this is 
exactly comparable with that. 

Mr. MERRITT, Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield further at 
this point. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will not the gentleman leave himself 
enough time or take enough time at the end of his general 
remarks so that we may ask one or two questions? 

Mr. MERRITT. I will if I have the time. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. We understand that the gentleman is 
really explaining this bill. 

Mr. MERRITT. I do not want to give too much time to 
details, because I want, in the time the chairman has allotted 
to me, to give a general view of the bill. Of course, when the 
bill is read under the five-minute rule there will be an oppor- 
tunity for inquiries as to the details. 

I think it will be worth while, on this general principle that 
the gentleman has just been asking about, the control of the 
air, to call the attention of the committee to the fact that there 
exists among the principal nations of the world a convention 
which relates to international air navigation. This convention 
was negotiated, I think, during the administration of President 
Wilson. It was signed by the representatives of the United 
States, but as that convention has some relation to the League 
of Nations, it has never been presented to the Senate. How- 
ever, in drawing this legislation we thought it best and safest 
in the end to pay attention to some of the provisions, at least, 
of that international convention. 

I think the committee will be interested in listening to the 
basic points of that convention. I will not read all these arti- 
cles. I am going to read a part of the first three articles of the 
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general convention which, as I have said, the United States has 
signed, but which has not been ratified by the Senate: 


The high contracting parties recognize that every power has complete 
and exclusive sovereignty over the air space above its territory. 


Article 2 is important in connection with this bill: 


Each contracting State undertakes in time of peace to accord free- 
dom of innocent passage above its territory to the aircraft of the other 
contracting States, provided that the conditions laid down in the pres- 
ent convention are observed. 

Regulations made by a contracting State as to the admission over 
its territory of the aircraft of the other contracting States shall be 
applied without distinction of nationality. 


Following is the provision reserving the air space which the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] has mentioned: 


Each contracting State is entitled, for military reasons or in the 
interest of public safety, to prohibit the aircraft of the other con- 
tracting States, under the penalties provided by its legislation and 
subject to no distinction being made in this respect between its private 
aircraft and those of the other contracting States, from flying over 
certain areas of its territory. 

In that case the locality and the extent of the prohibited areas 
shall be published and notified beforehand to the other contracting 
States, 


The chairman has already pointed out that this legislation 
does not in any way interfere with Army flyers or with Navy 
fivers. All we are trying to do in this legislation is to en- 
courage, and, in the most general way, to regulate and pro- 
vide for licensing civil aviation. Of course, this bill and the 
result of it will have a great effect on both the Army and the 
Navy in this way. It will result in furnishing a tremendous 
reserve of competent flyers for the Army or the Navy in case 
of need. Therefore it is not only important for civil aviation 
but it is important in the way of national defense. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. In reply to what the gentleman 
from Texas pointed out, wherein he stated he thought this bill 
overlapped other services, and in further explanation of what 
you have just stated, in section 2 of the bill authority is con- 
ferred on the Department of Commerce to regulate and control 
aircraft and its operation; and in section 8, as you will note, 
it is specifically stated that the public aircraft of the United 
States and its airmen are exempted from the operations of this 
bill and that the Secretary of Commerce shall exempt them. 
Therefore there is no question but what, so far as the opera- 
tion of aircraft by the Army and the Navy is concerned, it is 
unrestricted under this bill, other than the fact they are re- 
quired to operate under the rules laid down here so far as 
public airways are concerned. 

Mr. MERRITT. The gentleman is quite right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
minutes more. 

Mr. MERRITT. In order that I may not overrun my next 
10 minutes, I will have to ask gentlemen to refrain from ques- 
tions until I conclude. 

As has already been said, the administration measures of 
this bill are under charge of an Assistant Secretary of the 
Department of Commerce to be created. That department, in- 
stead of overlapping by its activities any other department, is 
authorized and required to coordinate with them. For instance, 
they are authorized to call on the meteorological service for 
weather reports. They are authorized to get from other depart- 
ments any reports as to accidents and causes thereof; to get 
information as to foreign experience and disseminate it to all 
the other departments, 

Then, instead of overlapping any activities of the Post Office 
Department, they are authorized and required to take over from 
the Post Office Department the present operation of the air 
mail. They take over all the Post Office appropriations for 
that purpose and their air ports. The Post Office Department, 
as you know, is proposing to run the air mail now not directly, 
as it has been doing, but by contract, and some very interesting 
results will undoubtedly come from that. I am reliably in- 
formed that a commercial aviation company is actually in 
existence which p to initiate an express service from 
Dallas, Tex., to New York City, via Chicago, with a flying time 
schedule of less than 10 hours. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is the gentleman ready for questions 
now? 

Mr. MERRITT. I would rather wait until I get through my 
statement, because I may not have any time left, 
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For purposes of safety and for regulation of registration and 
inspection, broad powers are necessarily given to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

In the Winslow bill we tried to be rather more explicit than 
we have been in this bill, but we recognize there must be a 
working out by experience and by trial. None of us is wise 
enough to know what may result from further experience. 

The Secretary of Commerce has authority within the appro- 
priations which may be granted, to provide lighted and marked 
airways for these great trade routes. This is on the same prin- 
ciple that the Government provides beacons and channel marks 
and lighthouses on the sea. You will find when we come to 
read the bill that we have recognized the great similarity be- 
tween air navigation and sea navigation, the principal differ- 
ence, of course, being that navigation on the high seas is over 
neutral territory, whereas air navigation over the continents 
is over territory which is controlled by the sovereignty of the 
States underlying the air. But there is even more difficulty of 
recognizing any boundaries in the air than there is on the sea, 
and with regard to the question of interstate or intrastate regu- 
lation it is inconcelyable, except in the very greatest States, 
that any aviator who files at all will not be doing interstate 
flying. Of course, that may not be true of some particular 
fair, but it is also true that over that territory there is more 
than likely to be an airway on which commerce is proceeding. 
So that anyone who gets within the area of that airway must 
be regulated under the rules of interstate commerce, so as not 
to interfere with such commerce. 

There is one very important provision whereby the Secre- 
tary of Commerce is prohibited from giving any exclusive right 
in any airway. There is not going to be any monopoly or 
favored interest in the use of airways, but anybody who gets 
a license for a ship which is found to be safe can fly on his 
own responsibility, without interference or permission from 
anybody else. 

In regard to the question of license and inspection, there 
has been considerable question and some doubt in the minds 
of some gentlemen, but I will say that from my informal 
conversation with heads of the departments and other officials 
they do not propose to have the great number of Government 
inspectors that might be necessary if every aircraft should be 
inspected regularly. They will have rules, such as they have 
in the government of railways, so the Government inspector 
can go about occasionally and see that the local inspectors 
are doing their duty. Of course, the contractors contracting 
for mails and passenger service will be looking out for their 
own interest to have them inspected carefully. By an occa- 
sional inspection by a United States inspector all of these 
crafts can be kept up so that the great mileage to which 
the chairman of the committee referred a little while ago 
which already exists without fatalities will be increased in- 
definitely. 

There is another provision of importance, and that is that 
foreign-owned aircraft shall not engage in interstate commerce 
in this country. That provision is similar to the provision for 
coastwise traffic. 

We provide also for ports of entry. You will see the rami- 
fications of this bill are very great with reference to the carry- 
ing of commerce, passengers, and immigration, and all of those 
questions will have to be taken into consideration. 

Toward the end of the bill there are provisions for pen- 
alties and the enforcement of those penalties in court. 

We have had to take account of the continental extent of 
the United States, and we could not make the court in which 
penalties should be enforced too distant, so we provide for the 
jurisdiction of the State courts in certain cases, so that when 
a man gets into trouble or does anything wrong he can be 
tried with the least inconvenience both to the authorities and 
to himself. 

I think those are all the general provisions to which I 
wish to refer. We think we have a well-arranged bill, so that 
as the bill is read it will develop itself under that read- 
ing. I will now yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WAINWRIGHT], 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to ask the gentleman 
how it is proposed to operate the airways which the Post Office 
Department turns over. As I understand, there are 2,500 miles 
of airways under the Post Office Department, and when this 
is in operation they will have about 6,000 miles. 

Mr. MERRITT. They will be operated by the Department of 
Commerce, The agreement with the Post Office Department is 
that it shall turn over the facilities, such as the routes, the 
lighting, and radio, and also its appropriation of $400,000 
already made. The estimate of the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee is that in addition to that appropriation it will 
5 5 $225,000 or $250,000 for the extra provisions 
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Mr. FROTHINGHAM. That will be under the new Assistant 
Secretary? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes; he will have charge of it. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I Will. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. In view of the language found 
in section 3 which exempts public aircraft of the United States 
in this language, “the Secretary of Commerce shall exempt 
from the requirement of regulations made under section 2, 
except requirements as to registration or as to air-traffic rules 
upon established airway,” I would like the gentleman to 
explain why there is any need to have subsection (b) and sub- 
section (e) in section 2, which provides for examination and 
rating of aircraft of the United States as to their air worthi- 
ness and a periodical examination rating of airmen serying in 
connection with the aircraft of the United States? 

Mr. MERRITT. There is a difference between public aircraft 
of the United States and other aircraft. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Under subsection (a), section 2 
defines what civil aircraft is and subdivision 2 is a definition 
of public aircraft. 

Mr. MERRITT. That is similar to the United States regis- 
tration of vessels. , 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Is it contemplated by thls bill 
to haye a rating on public aircraft as to worthiness? 

Mr. MERRITT. That is a public aircraft—no. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky, No such thing is contemplated 
in the bill? 

Mr. MERRITT. Not at all. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, I simply rise to sound a note of conservatism as far as 
this bill is concerned. I do not think we should delude our- 
selves with the belief that if we adopt this measure it is going 
to insure the development of civil aviation in this country. To 
accomplish that we have to do far more than what is here 
proposed. 

The purpose of this measure is to foster and regulate civil 
air navigation, but I am afraid it lays more stress on regulation 
than on fostering; indeed, it provides for the regulation of 
something which, except for governmental activities, does not 
yet exist. 

It provides a fairly elaborate structure or cage for these 
birds, with rules and conditions to regulate their flying; but I 
wonder whether it really will go far toward filling the air with 
flying machines as vehicles of our commerce and industry, as 
common carriers, in the same sense that we have carriers of 
persons and goods upon the sea and on the land. 

The amazing thing to-day is that we, the originators, the 
pioneers of air navigation, the superiors in so many ways to 
other nations in points of excellence, have lagged so behind 
them ; indeed, have hardly yet made a start in aerial transport 
as a useful method of transportation. We may hold speed ree- 
ords and altitude records, we may lead all the world in the 
frequency, rapidity, and volume of mail matter transported by 
our air mail, but the fact remains that there does not yet exist 
in the country to-day, as I understand, one line either adapted, 
offering, or holding out much prospect of carrying persons and 
goods through the air. 

The President's Aircraft Board said: 


We may, if we will, take the lead in the world In extending civil 
aviation. 


They called attention with just pride to the accomplishment 
of the air mail, referring to it as our, practically, only out- 
standing accomplishment in civil aeronautics. They said that 


as common carriers, however, aircraft have not been used as much in 
this country as in Europe. In this respect they should stand on a 
general parity with vehicles of transportation by sea. 


But they went no further than to recommend a bureau of air 
navigation in the Department of Commerce, progressive exten- 
sion of the air mail, steps to meet the need for airways, and 
air-navigation facilities, including an adequate weather service, 
saying that beyond this they did not presume to go. Why this 
timidity? Why, if civil aviation must be regarded as so im- 
portant an element of the national defense or to better serve 
the needs of man for transportation, did they pause at the very 
threshold of possible and necessary Government stimulations of 
civil aviation? 

The Lampert committee of this House went no further. 
It, too, recommended the regulating and encouragement of 
commercial flying through a bureau of air navigation, the 
charting of airways, emergency fields, aircraft facilities, night 
flying, and a specialized weather-information service, but 


stopped there. They, too, said— 
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That in respect to the operation of airplanes for profit the United 
States is far behind in the use of planes for navigation. 

The other nations excel us largely because of subsidies granted 
commercial aviation as a reserve for war. 

That commercial aviation lags because of the inberent difficulties of 
operating on a profit-making basis. 


That last sentence tells the story— 
the inherent difficulties of operating on a profit-making basis. 


If civil aviation Is important, vital as a reserve and as a 
stimulus to foster and keep alive a healthy and expandible 
aircraft industry, if it has economic advantages which make 
it worthy of promotion, it can never be developed or kept alive 
except on one of two conditions—either the difficulties of 
operating on a profit-making basis must be overcome without 
direct Government assistance, or this Government, in the same 
manner that all the other great governments have proceeded, 
must get behind it and stand behind it generously and courage- 
ously until it can stand alone or until it has been clearly shown 
that its advantages are not sufficient to merit such support. 

How comes it that England, France, and Germany are so 
far ahead of us in civil aviation? In England in the year to 
March, 1925, they carried 13,478 passengers on regular lines 
and 48,766 in other flying, and over 500 tons of cargo. And in 
France in 1924, 16,729 passengers, 1,934,756 pounds of express 
matter, and 1,174,571 of mail; and in Germany on the civil 
lines in 1925 they flew 4,000,000 miles and carried 87,000 pas- 
sengers, and during the first half of 1925 one concern or com- 
bination flew 900,000 kilometers and carried 15,200 passen- 
gers, simply because the Government of these countries have 
stood behind the service with subsidies or subventions; and 
the impressive feature is the comparatively small cost in- 
volved. The net cost to Great Britain for civil aviation for 
1925-26 was estimated at £357,000, or $1,775,000; while in 
France the subventions for 1925 were but 61,760,000 francs, 
or, at the present rate of exchange, not more than $2,500,000, 
while their total budget for all expenditures in connection 
with the service for personnel, material, subventions, air- 
ways, and all the incidentals was 163,518,200 francs, or, say, 
$6,500,000. In Germany the total cost of the subsidies was 
only about $2,500,000. 

In other words, they supply not only all the service and 
all the necessary airways and other adjuncts but, in addition, 
have found it necessary to contribute a large proportion of 
the cost of operation out of the public treasury. How can 
we expect to have civil aviation in this country; what rea- 
sonable expectations can we have in this country that this 
business, this service, can be rendered at a profit on the 
capital invested unless the Government is prepared to render 
direct financial assistance? 

Our costs of every kind must be relatively higher here than 
abroad—labor, material, and everything that goes into the 
original investment and the cost of operation. Then how 
can we hope to succeed where they certainly would have failed? 
It may be possible to develop a system of common carriage by 
air through the medium of the Post Office Department and the 
air mail, and through the indirect subsidies involved in con- 
tracts with private concerns. Wealthy enthusiasts may for 
a time be willing to embark a part of their fortunes in such 
enterprises, but will they continue indefinitely? 

No one ean be more hopefully desirous than I, Mr. Chair- 
man, that important results may be accomplished by this 
bill, yet I believe, indeed predict, that we will not have com- 
mercial aviation in the sense they have it abroad, either as 
a reserve for national defense or to serve the needs and con- 
venience of our people, until we are prepared to go far beyond 
what is provided by this bill. 

Mr. PARKER. Does the gentleman not think this is a step 
in advance? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I think it is a fine bill. Everything 
that it provides is necessary, if we are to have any commercial 
aviation, But I do not believe its adoption will come any- 
where near realizing the hopes that so many people indulge, 
that we shall have the air full of commercial fiying machines 
and thereby a great reserve for the national defense. We 
will never have anything like that until we courageously face 
the situation and the needs of commercial aviation. In other 
words, if the American people really want to have commercial 
aviation and common carriage through the air, they must pay 
the price and adopt the expedients that other countries have 
found necessary. 

a HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the 5 z 

This Chamber is a hard place in which to speak. If the 
Members are not here, there is no use in speaking; and when 
they are here, they make so much noise that you can not be 
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heard. The only wonder to me is that we do not abolish debate 
altogether. We have present here now some 30 or 40 Members. 
If some Member should make a point of no quorum, we would 
get them all here, and then you could not hear it thunder in 
the House. That is debate in the House of Representatives. 

While I purpose to debate this bill somewhat seriously, I 
have not much heart in it because of the situation. We rely 
very largely on our committees. Whatever a committee recom- 
mends is usually done. Members do not know what is in this 
bill; they have not read it; I imagine that even some members 
of the committee have not read it. Yet, if a roll call is had, 
they will come rushing in and vote “aye,” according to faith 
in the committee. So it is hardly worth while to debate. I 
do so merely from a sense of duty. 

I feel that there are certain features of this bill that should 
be brought to the attention of the House. In future years, 
when the evils which will flow out of it will have become obvi- 
ous to everyone, perhaps somebody will go back and look in the 
Recorp and ask why nobody called attention to them. I do not 
want that individual who may look back into the Recorp to 
find that nobody said anything; that nobody warned against 
the bill. I rise to issue with my feeble voice a warning against 
this bill as violating certain fundamental principles. 

Attention has been called to the fact that last year the com- 
mittee reported this bill in a form that had some 40 pages, and 
that this year they have been able to reduce it to 19 pages. 
There is no pressing necessity for passage of the bill. I have 
no doubt, if we should defeat this bill, they would come back 
next year with one of about five pages, which would answer 
every purpose. The more you write into a bill of this kind the 
more you have to repent of later on. 

The fundamental fault of which the committee was guilty is 
that in this bill they undertook to provide a complete code of 
laws governing the subject of aviation. At present we have no 
law. When we get through with this bill we will have a law 
for every conceivable angle of the subject of aviation. We 
should have used the method of trial and error. We should 
have passed such laws as may be most needed now—and no 
doubt some laws are needed—and then have left it to future 
experience to guide us as to what laws we might need to govern 
the details. 

But here we find that, so far as the law is concerned, the 
utmost detail relating to aviation is attempted to be provided 
for by this bill. Manifestly such a measure was the work of 
legal experimentalists, of theorists, and doctrinaires. It was 
the work of men of vivid imaginations, who projected them- 
selves far into the future and saw visions of the— 


Heavens filled with commerce ` 
Pilots of the purple twilight dropping down with costly bales. 


Instead of writing a law these gentlemen should have been 
writing a new Locksley Hall. Theirs is the work of proph- 
ets, not of lawgivers. It was for them to project them- 
selyes into the future and to visualize a time when men are 
developing wings and found their activities in the air and 
not on the soil. That is obviously the situation which was in 
the minds of these gentlemen. Necessarily, having so visual- 
ized the future and brought their vision right back to date, 
they found the pressing necessity to cover the entire fleld 
and leave nothing for future legislators except to undo that 
which they are now seeking to do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
careful study. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Nobody has, except by a bare possi- 
bility the subcommittee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I want to inquire of the gentleman 
whether or not, under the terms of this bill, they would under- 
take to deal with all kinds of aviation, both interstate and 
intrastate? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
able kind and character. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Suppose a concern in my State of 
Texas, which is large, and where you would have to travel a 
great distance before you reach the border line, a concern 
down there dealing in aviation, with a point of destination 
entirely within the State. Would it be regulated and con- 
trolled by this bill? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Oh, yes. As I said in discussing the 
bill in the committee, a man owning a large tract of land 
could not take the air from his residence to a back field with- 
out getting a license from the Secretary of Commerce. 
{Laughter.] That is no exaggeration. He would have to have 
his machine tested, and to have a pilot’s license, and he must 


I have not given this bill very 


With civil aviation of every conceiy- 
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comply with such traffic rules and regulations as may be pro- 
vided by the Secretary of Commerce. Such power is given to 
the Secretary of Commerce as would be intolerable if that 
situation existed which these gentlemen have visualized, to 
wit, if aviation had become a serious factor in commerce. 

Mr. Hoover, who has already been made dictator of the 
radio, now with this bill becomes lord of the air. He is already 
lord of the waters. He is the Pooh-Bah of this administration. 
He is the factotum of the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment—its man of all work. There is but small limit to his 
authority and activities. I quote again. He is almost equal to 
Alexander Selkirk and almost able to say: 


I am monarch of all I survey; 
My word there is none to dispute; 
From the center clear round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 


[Laughter.] 

He will be lord of the air if this bill should pass. Nothing, 
unless it falls strictly within the province of the Almighty, 
that can be done in all the region lying above a man’s head 
that Mr. Hoover will not undertake to regulate and deal with. 
{Laughter.] Perhaps even a disembodied spirit will not be 
permitted to wing its way upward into a better world without 
petitioning Mr. Hoover and getting a pilot’s license before he 
starts. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that this 
legislation will also give this man Hoover command over the 
ships? - 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. He will be lord of the air over 
the seas, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Of course, I know that the Constitution 
of the United States in these days seems to be a very archaic 
documeut—— 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes; some of its provisions are quite 
out of date. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But by what strength of general con- 
struction have they authority to undertake to regulate intra- 
state control of airplanes? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The best answer I can make to the 
question of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] is to 
read subdivision (c) of section 13, which is found on page 30 
of the bill, as follows: 


The Congress hereby declures that the application of the provisions 
of this section to intrastate air navigation in the navigable air space is 
made necessary for the reason that alr commerce is a unit and does 
not regard State lines and that interstate and intrastate alr navigation 
are so mingled together that the United States can not exercise com- 
plete effective control and protection of air navigation in interstate and 
foreign commerce and prevent Interference therewith without incidental 
regulaton of intrastate air navigation in tue navigable alr space. 


The bill expressly covers flying wholly within a State, 
This is their theory: The Constitution gives the Congress the 
power to regulate foreign commerce and commerce between the 
States. I do not know where the courts will stop in their con- 
struction of that clause. Every year we find it extended, and 
extended, and extended. The powers of Congress under the 
commerce clause are so exceedingly broad and general that 
they permit interference with the most intimate details of 
life and every activity of business. It is hard to say where the 
limit is. 

But I want to say to the gentleman who has asked me the 
question that in my opinion this bill is an unconstitutional 
measure. Congress has power to regulate interstate commerce 
only. It has no authority to meddle with intrastate commerce. 
It can not extend its authority to the regulation of intrastate 
commerce, unless such regulation is reasonably necessary as an 
incident to the regulation of interstate commerce. 

Congress can not regulate intrastate commerce as such. 
Congress has no power, so far as commerce within a. State is 
concerned, except such power as is reasonably necessary in the 
performance of its constitutional function in the regulation of 
interstate commerce. I think every lawyer will agree with me 
in that view. The Supreme Court has said that Congress may 
regulate intrastate commerce when it is necessary for the pro- 
tection of interstate commerce. The court has never gone any 
further, 

This bill, at one fell swoop, takes for the Federal Govern- 
ment exclusive jurisdiction of all of the air that lies above 
every foot of soil of the United States. Do you realize that, 
gentlemen? 
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Mr, TUCKER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will my friend permit me to call attention 
to what seems to be a most generous concession in this bill? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Certainly. 

Mr. TUCKER. I read: 


The Government of the United States hereby consents that the sey- 
eral States and the Territories and possessions of the United States 
(and any political subdivision thereof in pursuance of the law of the 
State, Territory, or possession), may by law (1) provide for the 
prosecution of offenses that are punishable by the Federal Government 


And so forth, 

It gives us the right to punish for the violation of the Fed- 
eral law. We must at least thank them for that concession. 
We may also prescribe penalties, forfeitures, civil or criminal, 
to be imposed for such offenses. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I thank the gentleman for his com- 
ment on that. 

. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. LEA of California. In response to that question, I wish 
to call the gentleman's attention to the fact that the offense 
to be prosecuted under the State law must be defined by the 
State law. It permits the State to make a similar law and 
prosecute under the State law and bar a prosecution by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Now, let us get back to our mutton. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Before the gentleman gets back to that I 
want to call his attention to something he omitted in speaking 
of what Mr. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, could control. 
He also has commercial attachés throughout the civilized 
world, has he not? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. We will consider a bill which 
extends his powers on that subject to-morrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Before the gentleman passes from 
this point, when did it become necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to give the State government the right to prescribe 
penal offenses? 

Mr. LEA of California, 
answer that? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I prefer not to continue on that line 
further. That is something I did not bring out. 

I want to come back to a point which is an interesting 
feature in this bill. At one fell swoop the Federal Govern- 
ment takes exclusive jurisdiction of all of the air over the soil 
of the United States. 

Whether it be actually needed for aviation purposes, whether 
it be necessary for airways and landing spaces, whether it be 
remote from the city, whether it be far away in the forest or 
somewhere on some bald mountain peak, Uncle Sam will be 
there. He is taking it over. There will be no more State lines, 
and the States will have nothing to do with aviation. Uncle 
Sam is taking over the air. The soft zephyrs that blow in 
Florida, the sturdy breezes that rumple the locks of my friend 
from Texas, the icy blasts that come from the home of my 
friend from Minnesota, and the snowy winds of Maine— 
Uncle Sam has taken them all. What is the use of a State, 
anyhow? What is the value of local self-government? What 
is the sense in preserving the institutions of our fathers? It 
is all bosh. It is no part of the Hoover scheme of things. 
Lord of the air and the sea. Where will he stop? What is he 
going to end up with? 

Now, this idea of exclusive Federal control and jurisdiction 
of this subject goes through and through this bill. I have 
prepared and will offer them at the proper time—a half dozen 
or more amendments. It will take them all to delete out of 
this bill those portions of it which exclude the States from 
the powers they have heretofore exercised. 

Of course, I know that owners of private property have no 
rights that the aviators are required to respect. The doctrine 
when I studied the law books was that if you owned land, it 
was yours down to the center of the earth and up to the top 
of the heavens, and you had the right to go anywhere in your 
property that might suit you without asking anybody's leave. 
But Mr. Hoover proposes to reverse that rule. He proposes to 
say that hereafter land owners must “keep their feet on 
the ground.” No longer are you to be permitted to ascend into 
the heayens, if you have the means of doing so. You must get 
his permission, and the vehicle in which you ascend must meet 
with his approval. 

Mr. MERRITT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. n 

Mr. MERRITT. Does the gentleman hold, in view of this 
new invention of aviation—which would have been new to our 
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fathers, at least—that if he has a ranch in Texas, he could 
forbid anyone from flying over his ranch? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I hold that under this bill I could 
not do it. 

Mr. MERRITT. Do you think you should? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Probably we should do like it is said 
the Mexicans do and confiscate the minerals as well as the 
alr, 

Mr. MERRITT. The gentleman does not answer my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. No; the trouble is that I gaye the 
gentleman an answer he did not want. That is the trouble 
with him. The gentleman does not like to talk about confiscat- 
ing minerals, but he is perfectly willing to confiscate air. To 
the man who has no minerals in his land the air above it is 
more valuable than the minerals under it. He would not 
object to Mexican confiscation of the below surface. All he 
wants is enough of the bottom to hold up the surface, and so 
that he can keep on using the surface. But a flyer can come 
sailing over in an airplane and drop a monkey wrench on his 
head or do something else which would disturb his privacy. A 
flyer can sail at will over my home, and I could not prevent 
it under the terms of this bill. He can sail around and around 
with his rattling and his roaring. He can disturb my privacy 
and put me in danger of his falling down upon me, and I have 
not a word to say. Although I have title to the land from the 
Government, or it has come down to me through the genera- 
tions, and though I paid for it, not only have I lost the right 
to fly over my own land, but somebody else has succeeded to 
that right. It has been taken from me and donated to the 
publie. 

The holders of Mr. Hoover's permits have the exclusive privi- 
lege, and Mr. Hoover has the right to say who shall fly over 
my land, how high he shall fly, how many passengers he may 
take with him, what “eternal verities” they may confront as 
they pass along, and a thousand and one things. All is put in 
the control of Mr. Hoover. 

Now, I am not willing to give any man that power. There is 
no need to give it. 

Mr. MERRITT. I imsist the gentleman has not answered 
my question, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I think I have. I am opposed to con- 
fiscation, If the public needs the air over my land, let the 
right of eminent domain be exercised; let the easement be 
condemned and pay me for it, 

Mr. MERRITT. I want to say that if the gentleman 1s 
talking about an airman maneuvering around and around a 
place of that kind, he must have quite a good-sized place. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. A fiyer can maneuver around over a 
10-acre field, A distinguished public man on a great occasion 
a few years ago was trying to make a speech in a park here, 
and one of these fellows was flying an airplane. He did aot 
care to hear the speech, but wanted to show off. He flew 
around and around and around, and the orator could not spenk. 
Bank’ CONNALLY of Texas, Will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is that the cause of the gentle- 
man’s solicitude, that he does not want to be interfered with 
while making a speech? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Well, I may say this: Without giving 
any names, the man who was making the speech is about the 
best speaker I know of, and I would rather hear him speak 
than anybody else. As a rule, if there is anything I hate worse 
than speaking myself, it is to hear some one else make a 
speech. But in his case I make an exception. He could not 
speak that day because of the rattle and roar which went on. 

Suppose you retire from your enemy into the bosom of your 
own plantation, where you hope to be safe and secure from 
him. You can not be safe under this bilk. All he has to do 
is to learn how to aviate and then go and fly over you. Ile 
ean fly and fly as long as he wants to and you can not take 
a shotgun and drive him away—he holds a Hoover license. 
You can not use the time-honored methods to defend your 
privacy and your home. The traditional right of the Eaglish- 
man to defend his castle is repealed so far as this bill is 
concerned. 

If this bill had proposed to exercise the right of eminent 
domain over the air and to pay landowners whatever might 
be awarded to them as damages, it would in that respect pre- 
sent an aspect of reasonableness and fairness, But they coolly 
answered me when I presented that thought, Oh, they can not 
prove any damages. We will just go and take it.“ That is the 
idea back of this bill—we will just go and take it. It is ex- 
propriation to confiscate the air over a man’s land just as 
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much as if you took the minerals that lle beneath the soil. 
It is confiscation just as much as if you took something that 
you could weigh and feel. The right to privacy, the right to 
view the heavens unobscured by one of these pestiferous fel- 
lows flying around for the purpose of showing off and perhaps 
doing the tail spin and the oak leaf, and other fool “stunts,” 
are valuable rights belonging to a landowner and he ought 
not to be robbed of them by the strong arm of the Government, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman may recall 
that the dedicatory exercises of the Lincoln Memorial were 
very seriously marred by such a performance as the gentleman 
is now describing. That may have been referred to before I 
came on the floor. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes; I called attention to that just 
a moment ago. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The hospitals also very 
seriously object to having flying going on near them. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If the gentleman will permit, I would 
like to tell the gentleman, in connection with his statement 
about not being able to shoot one of these fellows, about a 
little incident that happened recently. There was a wood- 
pecker out our way the other day who began on a metal steeple 
of the church and disturbed the congregation to such an extent 
that they asked permission to shoot him. They wrote to the 
conservation commissioner of Maryland and he said they could 
shoot the woodpecker, but when they were about to exercise 
thac right they ascertained they could not do it because the 
Government had something to say about woodpeckers as migra- 
tory birds. They have now taken it up with the Government; 
meanwhile the woodpecker is still pecking away on the steeple 
on the church. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Probably the woodpecker will be pro- 
tected under this bill as an aviator, if he will get a license from 
Mr. Hoover, and then he can fly back and forth at will and 
peck any wood he can find. [Laughter.] But he will have to 
have a pilot's license and have his wings inspected. 

Now, passing on from that point. Of course, I can not vote 
for the bill. In my opinion it is unconstitutional, and respond- 
ing to my obligation as a Congressman I can not yote for the 
bill. But apart from the question of the legalistic aspect of 
constitutionalism, the bill involves a very Important question 
of publie policy. At last, though it be legal, it violates the 
right of self-government. 

It is foolish to take away from the people the right of self- 
government simply because we are dealing with a new subject. 
Let us hold to some of the ancient rules. Self-government is 
still good for many things. If it is good for going along on the 
surface of the land, it is good for travel through the air. Let 
the States continue to deal with the subjects of which they have 
the proper jurisdiction, 

Passing on from that point I take up the matter of appro- 
priations, which was referred to by the gentleman from Texas 
in his remarks, There is absolutely no limit in this bill, so far 
as appropriations are concerned. Unlimited appropriations 
are authorized by this bill for this year and for next year and 
for every year which may come hereafter. What appropria- 
tion will be made will be left to the discretion of the Committee 
on Appropriations as same may be approved by the House, 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Parxrr] says $200,000 
next year. If the committee say $200,000,000, they have juris- 
diction to report that amount, and whatever they desire in any 
year thereafter they can report. 

It is contemplated under this bill that the Secretary of Com- 
merce will provide airways; that is, routes mapped out to go 
through the air over. How wide they are to be I do not know. 
How long they are to be I do not know. What the rights of the 
Government are to be within them I have not the slightest idea. 
It is expected that lights and beacons, and so on, will be put up 
all along these airways. The chances are that some blue-coated 
pilot of the air will see that order is preserved and traffic rules 
carried out. Whatever the Secretary says goes under this bill. 
It is contemplated also there will be landing fields. There will 
be many, but how many the bill does not say. Where they will 
be and what their size wili be nobody knows. There are to be 
facilities at these landing places and airdromes for shelter, 
and gasoline stations, and, the chances are, soda-water stands 
and whatever else, I have not the slightest idea; but whatever 
people may need when they have been up high in the air and 
land on the ground. The Secretary of Commerce is expected to 
provide them all. [Laughter.] 

The idea is that the whole country will be crisscrossed and 
covered with these airways and these lighted spaces, and so on, 
and that there will be an efficient corps of employees to care 
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for the lights and turn them on and off and to cut down the 
trees and smooth the ways and to keep the grass cut, and a 
thousand and one things. How many employees are to be 
provided to carry out this work I do not know. What it is 
going to cost nobody knows. The committee has not the 
slightest information on that point. I could not guess within 
$100,000,000 what it would cost within 10 years or how much 
will be spent in that kind of work during the years that are 
to come. 

I think the bill ought to limit the appropriations. I do not 
know of any other interest that comes here with a wide-open 
authorization of any appropriation the committee may want 
to make. As far as I know, this is the only instance in which 
an unlimited amount may be appropriated in order to carry 
it out. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. With pleasure. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that the Committee on Appropriations usually follows 
the Budget estimates, and that the Secretary of Commerce has 
great influence with the Bureau of the Budget, and whatever 
he asks of the Bureau of the Budget will be the Budget 
estimates. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. This bill comprises an entire compli- 
cated system of laws. It is a complete code of laws covering 
this subject down to every detail. Glancing through it I find 
my greatest hope in section 14, which provides that if any pro- 
vision of the bill is declared unconstitutional then the validity 
of the remainder will still remain. [Laughter.] That is the 
most hopeful sign that has come out of the subcommittee, the 
recognition there made that perhaps some section of the bill 
is unconstitutional. 

I imagine that if all the sections that would have to be 
amended in order to eliminate the usurpation of jurisdiction on 
the part of the Federal Government, it would not leave much 
of the bill remaining. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Has the gentleman any answer, 
and if so, what, to the question that if it be true that the 
ownership of the air above is in the owner of the land, how can 
we deal with aviation? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I studied Blackstone and Kent's Com- 
mentaries, but they did not have airplanes in their time. They 
never conceived that the right of the landowner to view the 
heavens at will unobscured by airplanes would be disputed. 
Those old fogies taught me that the right to light and air and 
view were of value and could not be confiscated without com- 
pensation. They got the idea from Justinian. Of course, all 
three of them were old fools. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. The gentleman does not think that 
that ancient doctrine is going to stand in the way of laws for 
the regulation of aviation? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. No; I do not think it would If we 
went at the subject in a reasonable way. It would be proper 
for the Secretary of Commerce in order to provide for air- 
ways to take condemnation proceedings and go through the 
forms of condemning the easement so that whatever rights the 
owner of the land may have would be evaluated and paid for. 
That would be a constitutional method. But here comes the 
Government and says to the man, Tou are in the way of a 
development; get out of the way.” Is that what the gentle- 
man would favor? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I have not said that I favored 
anything; I was asking the gentleman a question. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I have answered the gentleman the 
best I can. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Will the gentleman from Alabama allow 
me to answer the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, With reference to the ancient doctrine to 
which the gentleman has referred, laid down by Kent and 
Blackstone, there were no telephones nor telegraphs at that 
time, and yet they were subsequently invented, and there have 
been a great many decisions by the courts which hold that they 
can not put up a line across a man’s premises without compen- 
sation. Here is the same principle. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The American Bar Association was 
much interested in this subject. They appointed a committee 
of their young men. Some of them had taken the air, although 
they had not seen much of the law, and they realized the impor- 
tance of aviation if not of preserving property rights. This 
committee calmly came before us and said in substance, “ Oh, 
that is an old worn-out doctrine that a man owns the air. That 
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does not prevail under modern development and modern ideas. 
He has no such right at all. He thinks he bought the air, but 
all he bought was about as high as he could reach, and what- 
ever there is above that is for the aviators.” That is about the 
answer they gave. What the law may be I fear I do not know. 
I am a much better judge of what honesty and right and good 
public policy is than I am of the legalisms of the law, although 
I spent over 20 of the worst years of my life studying it. 
{Laughter.] You can not tell what a court is going to hold. 
You can not tell whether they are going to keep holding it, and 
you can not tell what made them hold it when they held it. 
[Laughter.] But the principles of honesty and justice—the 
principles that protect a man in the enjoyment of his own 
property—remain the same now as in Blackstone's and Kent's 
time, and will so remain as long as God is in heaven, for justice 
never changes. [Applause.] 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I am much concerned over one feature of this 
legislation. I presume there is some provision to be made about 
the care and against the destruction of an airway by cyclone 
or tornado? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I think Olympian Jove would not dare 
to hurl a thunderbolt without a license from Secretary Hoover. 
Probably Icarus’s equipment would have been pronounced de- 
fective by one of Secretary Hoover's inspectors, so that he 
would have been saved from the jolt he got. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the old rule of law where one exer- 
cising ordinary care coupled with an act of God does damage 
to another, that one is not responsible. Here is an airway set 
out by Mr. Hoover. An aviator flying down the airway strikes 
a cyclone or something of that kind and is brought to earth on 
top of a farmhouse. Does that act of God give the farmer any 
redress, or is there any provision in the bill that covers that 
feature of it? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, that is a rather diffi- 
cult legal question, and I must decline to try to solve it for the 
gentleman. It may be that if Mercury should have his anklets 
approved by Mr. Hoover, after due and formal inspection, and 
be a bearer of an air pilot's license, he might fall at will with- 
out liability to respond in damages. 

With reference to the question asked by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Krne], and in all seriousness, these airways are 
to be maintained and these lights cared for by the Government. 

There is a clause in the bill that if anybody interferes with 
them he will have to go to jail. Probably if a farmer burning 
a pile of brush on his own land should set up what might be 
considered a confusing light, the farmer will have to go to jail. 
That is a provision of this bill. I sought vainly to get the com- 
mittee to change it, but they would not. Ephraim was wedded 
to his idols. Theorists and doctrinaires heed no practical con- 
siderations. They are thinking about the future and of the 
heavens filled with “the nations’ airy navies, grappling in the 
central blue,” “with the standards of the peoples plunging 
through the thunderstorm,” and so on, and on, and on. I would 
that they could usher in “the parliament of man, the federa- 
tion of the world,” with the balance of their vision. 
isla? LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

eld 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. LEA of California. I call the gentleman’s attention to 
line 23, on page 29, in which we find the following words: 


Any person (1) who, with intent to interfere with air nayigation— 


And so forth. 

Would not that make some qualification of the gentleman’s 
statement of the law? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. That subsection reads in full as fol- 
lows: 


Any person (1) who, with intent to interfere with air navigation— 
in the navigable airspace or waters of the United States, exhibits 
within the United States any false light or signal at such place or in 
such manner that it is likely to be mistaken for a true light or signal 
required by regulation under this act, or for a light or signal con- 
nected with an airport or other air navigation facility; or (2) who 
knowingly removes, extinguishes, or interferes with the operation of 
any such true light or signal; or (8) who without lawful authority 
knowingly exhibits any such true light or signal. 


Clause 8 does not require any bad intent; it does not say 
with “intent to interfere with navigation“; it merely says 
“knowingly.” You must have a permit from Mr. Hoover in 
order to help a flyer and to give him his true ligbt and signal. 
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If vou find that a light has accidentally gone out, you can not 
light it or set it up again unless you have a permit from Mr. 
Hoover. Your intention may be honest and humanitarian, but 
away with you to jail. I think there is plenty of that kind of 
stuff in the bill to support the suggestion that I make as to its 
unreasonableness. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARKER, Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from California [Mr. LEA]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is 
recognized for 12 minutes. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, be- 
fore addressing myself to the bill before the committee, I 
desire to announce the death of Luther Burbank, who was a 
resident of my home city, Santa Rosa, Calif. Mr. Burbank 
was unquestionably the greatest Californian of his generation. 
He contributed more to the improvement of the quality and 
productivity of the products of the garden, the field, and the 
orchard than any other man in the history of mankind. Some 
people refer to his work as though it were a matter of magic 
or of mystery. It was neither. Mr. Burbank’s work was ac- 
complished because of his incessant labor. His system has 
become the system everywhere on earth for the development 
of vegetable life. It was simply the intelligent, trained, ex- 
perienced selection and development of the best. Mr. Bur- 
bank had a great heart. He was as gentle and kind and as 
humble as a human being can be. From the standpoint of 
the service he has performed for his fellow man, he deserves 
a high place in the history of the great of our country and of 
the world. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] opposes this bill 
upon the theory that it would interfere with the establishment 
of a separate defense system of the United States. I agree 
with the gentleman from Texas that this country should have 
a separate department for national defense. I believe every 
military arm of the Government of the United States should 
be centralized and in one control. Whenever we go to war 
we face the necessity of developing a unity of control, supply, 
and operations of our military forces. As a business proposi- 
tion for the United States and from the standpoint of effective 
military operations that organization ought to be trained to 
habituate itself in time of peace to that unity that is necessary 
in time of war. I would never be in favor of turning over 
to the military authorities the right to control civil aviation 
in the United States. 

As one who has been active in the preparation of this bill, 
I am here to support its provisions. I believe this is a good 
bill. I confess that we have attempted to anticipate the growth 
of aviation in the United States. We have attempted to meet 
conditions that are sure to arise. That I take to be one of the 
merits of this bill. 

To begin with, we must consider this fact. We are going 
to have regulation of aviation and we are going to have regu- 
lation by 48 States of the Union or else we are going to have 
a uniform system of regulation by the Federal Government. It 
is far better that now, in the initial stages of aviation, when 
aviation is more or less an experiment, we should develop a 
system of law under which aviation may be developed, instead 
of attempting to make aviation readjust itself to conform to 
the law 20 or 80 years from now when the problem has be- 
come much more difficult than to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Would it not be better to wait 
until the development of aviation so that we may see its needs 
and they might be ascertained than to try to anticipate its 
needs by law in advance? 

Mr. LEA of California. I think there is no difficulty to-day 
in anticipating the needs of aviation so far as they are in- 
cluded in this bill. There is nothing new in this bill. Every- 
thing has a precedent in the laws and practices of this coun- 
try as applied to other functions. In addition to that, practi- 
cally everything that is in the bill is in the international air 
navigation convention as adopted at Prague in 1919. That con- 
vention was signed by representatives of the United States 
and has been ratified by leading progressive nations of the 
world. There ts nothing new in the bill and there is much 
more in the air navigation convention than in this bill. 

This bill assumes we are going to have air navigation of 
important proportions in the United States. In preparing this 
bill we have felt we should do two things: We should try to 
promote civil air navigation, and we should try to prescribe 
those reasonable regulations that are necessary for safety and 
for the protection of the public in the operation of airplanes. 

There are three primary uses of the airplane. The first 
great distinctive quality of the airplane, as distinguished from 
other methods of transportation, is that it has the fascinating 
quality of rising from the ground and following the routes of 
the birds. If the airplane could do nothing else than that, it 
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would be a fascinating subject to the American people and 
would cause them to devote themselves to its development. 

As contrasted with other methods of transportation, the air- 
pare has one primary advantage over other systems, and that 

its speed. When speed is important, as it frequently is 
with travelers, or in the transmission of messages or freight, 
the airplane is in a class by itself. From the standpoint of 
safety or economy the airplane has little or nothing of advan- 
tage over established methods of transportation. G 

The primary reason why the airplane is not a successf 
competitor with other means of transportation to-day is its 
lack of 8 0 or expense of operation. The primary solu- 
tion of the problem of successful civil aviation depends upon 
the development of the airplane, so it can transport freight 
and passengers on a profit basis and at reasonable prices. 
Until that time comes the airplane will not be a serious com- 
petitor with ground and water transportation. 

The use of airplanes for transportation must be limited to 
those light articles that can be transmitted at small cost on 
account of light weight, or to those articles of commerce where 
weight is unimportant as compared with the value of the 
article. A large number of the nations of the earth have so 
developed civil aviation that by comparison the United States 
lags behind. However, the fact is that nearly every commercial 
line of aviation on earth is subsidized by the Interested gov- 
ernment. 

The primary use of the airplane, however, and the spectacu- 
lar use of it, has been for military purposes. The airplane has 
and will be used for military purposes regardless of the ex- 
pense of operation. The military airplane at the beginning of 
the World War was a crude and ineffective affair. Four years 
of war in Europe developed an efficient flying machine. When 
we were in the war for 19 months we learned that America 
could produce, so far as quantity production was concerned; 
but the fundamental weakness of America in the war as to 
aircraft matters was the lack of proper designs. We did not 
have the approved successful designs for the types the battle 
lines in Europe required. 

We haye not begun to solve our military aviation problem 
until we have approved and established designs of effective 
machines of the types that war requires. So far as the War 
Department and the Navy Department lack such designs our 
program is a failure, and only to that extent. We have good 
and efficient machines for some of those types only. 

If we develop civil aviation in the United States, we will 
simplify the question of design. We will have broad experi- 
ence in aviation and experienced designing forces in the United 
States. In addition to that we will have the manufacturing 
force to produce engines and planes in quantity production rap- 
idly. In addition to that we will have a trained personnel. 
We will have a great reserve capable of going to the battle 
front in a few weeks and manning the planes that will be pro- 
duced to meet an emergency. So a most important step in the 
development of military aviation is the development of civil 
aviation. 

ENCOURAGEMENTS TO AVIATION 


The provisions of this bill may be divided into two classes, 
The first provide encouragements for aviation; the second, 
regulations. In the way of encouragement we provide that the 
Secretary of Commerce shall foster aviation and shall encourage 
the establishment of air ports and air-navigation facilities in 
the United States. He is given power to chart airways and 
publish maps showing routes and facilities to accommodate 
travel on those routes. 

The bill also provides that aircraft facilities owned by the 
United States shall be. available for publie use, subject to 
regulation by the head of the department having control of the 
facilities. In emergency cases supplies may be furnished avi- 
ators from the fields owned by the United States. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce can designate airways for travel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Call- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. LEA of California. I ask recognition in support of the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized in his own right. 

Mr. LWA of California. Within the limits of the appropria- 
tion provided by the Committee on Appropriations and Con- 
gress, the Secretary has power to establish fields, signal facili- 
ties, and air-navigation facilities. 

The Weather Bureau is authorized to make reports in aid 
and support of aviation, There is nothing of an unusual 
character about this provision. As you know, the Government 
is permitted to aid and encourage many lines of industry in 
the United States. 
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Now, as to regulations. The bill provides for the registra- 
tion of all airplanes, with minor exceptions. The planes to be 
registered must belong to a citizen of the United States, to a 
public subdivision thereof, or the Government itself. The law 
also provides for three forms of certificate to be issued by the 
Secretary of Commerce—one as to the air worthiness of the 
ship, the other as to the competency of the airmen, and the 
otlier as to air-navigation facilities. The air-navigation-facility 
certificate is not compulsory. The certificates of air worthiness, 
airmen, and navigation facilities shall not be required as to 
operations of governmental machines. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LBA of California. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSETHR. The gentleman made the statement that 
each airplane had to be registered, but he did not state where 
it was to be registered, 

Mr. LEA of California. That is subject to regulation by the 
Secretary of Commerce and arrangements can be made for 
registration in different parts of the country. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Does the bill provide that it must be so 
arranged? 

Mr. LEA of California. No. It is to be done by regulations 
of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. RAMSHYER. Then, as he has general regulatory pow- 
ers, the regulation may provide for different places outside of 
Washington or they may not. 

Mr. LEA of California. Well, the plan announced Is to 
have a system whereby the machines may be registered in 
different sections of the country. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. They are to be registered with the Com- 
merce Department? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. The Secretary of Commerce 
is authorized to prescribe traffic rules. Every plan of any 
nation or political section of a country that has attempted to 
provide for the regulation of airplanes has provided for air 
traffic rules. It is manifestly necessary that airplanes operat- 
ing in the air shall have a system of signal rules as ships have 
at sea. There must be a signal system so that the operator will 
know on which side the ship shall pass, what signal shall be 
displayed in the daytime or st night, and so forth. 

Another authority given the Secretary of Commerce is to 
prescribe the altitude at which airplanes must fly. We are all 
familiar with the fact that there has been more or less com- 
plaint about airplanes flying so low that they disturb people 
for various reasons. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. Has the gentleman any idea as to the size 
of the staff that will be necessary to enforce this law or how 
many employees will be needed? 

Mr. LEA of California. It is expected that a small 
staff will be sufficient, because the inspection will be similar 
to locomotive inspection in the United States. For that serv- 
ice there is a small number of men who inspect about 60,000 
locomotives in the United States, with the aid of some sub- 
ordinate employees. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman realizes that in most of the 
States, or in numerous parts of some of the States, there are 
privately owned and privately manipulated airplanes? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Run for pleasure and where they charge so 
much to go up. All of those will have to be inspected under 
this bill? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. They are subject to inspection 
in States that have inspection laws at the present time. 

Mr. BLANTON. But under this bill they are subject to 
inspection by Mr. Hoover? 

Mr. LBA of California, They are. 

Mr. BLANTON. And they will have to be inspected? 

Mr. LEA of California. They will have to have certificates 
of air worthiness. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman believe there will 
have to be at least one inspector for every State and probably 
a number of them for some of the States, like California, Ohio, 
and Texas? 

Mr. LBA of California. No. We do not have an inspector 
for every State in the inspection of engines. 

Mr. BLANTON. Take Texarkana. It is 980 miles from 
Texarkana to El Paso across Texas. One inspector would not 
inspect at Texarkana and also inspect at El Paso, nearly 1,000 
miles away. One inspector would not inspect at Dalhart and 
then go down the coast to Corpus Christi, 
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Mr. LEA of California. The Inspector will not have to 
follow the machine, but the machine will have to follow the 
inspector. It will be necessary for the owner of the machine 
to have a certificate. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Callfornia knows 
theré are to be lots of inspectors under this bill? 

Mr. LEA of California. Unquestionably as aviation de- 
velops there will eventually have to be a sufficient number; 
but if we have 48 States regulating aviation, the same situation 
in multiplied numbers would have to be met. 

Mr. BYRNS. Is there any provision in the bill which fixes 
the number of inspectors or how often inspections shall be 
made? 0 

Mr. LEA of California. Periodically; that is all. There 
is no specific time set for inspection, and there is no limit on 
ae: 1 — 8 of inspectors or provision as to how many there 

Mr. BYRNS. It seems to me there could not arise any par- 
ticular necessity for a great many inspectors, because even 
though the inspector may be some distance away an airplane 
could get to him in a very short time. 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. It will not be the inspector 
who would chase up the airplane. An airplane will be pre- 
vented from operating without an inspection after a certain date. 

Mr. BYRNS. What does the bill provide with reference to 
the cost of the inspection? 

Mr. LEA of California. The cost is left to regulation by 
the Secretary of Commerce with the provision that the fees 
shall be reasonable, 

Mr. BYRNS. Is it expected that the fees will meet the in- 
spection or not? 

Mr. LEA of California. It is not. It is not likely, at least 
during the near future, that the fees received from inspections 
will pay the cost of regulation. 

Mr. BYRNS. How about licenses, plus inspection? 

Mr. LEA of California. There are three certificates au- 
thorized to be issued. Those are the only certificates charged 
for—air worthiness, the certificate for airmen, and for air 
navigation facilities. A certificate is not compulsory for air 
navigation facilities, 

Mr. BLANTON. May I propound one other question? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes, briefly. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have in mind intrastate business wholly. 
There will be a certain amount of airplane business that is 
intrastate both in Texas and California. That being so, why 
should the Federal Government have anything to do with that 
business? 

Mr. LEA of California. Because whenever an airplane in 
Texas, for instance, rises from the ground and enters the air 
it is in the national air highway. The air of this country is 
an interstate highway for airplanes, so that an airplane in 
Texas that enters into the air is in interstate commerce and 
is in a national highway. It should conform to interstate 
traffic rules. The State of Florida has passed an air naviga- 
tion act providing for fees and regulations somewhat similar 
to this bill. 

It also contains a provision that when the United States 
adopts an air navigation law the law of Florida shall be 
thereby repealed. They appreciate the advantage of having a 
uniform system in the United States instead of requiring men 
to fly under harassing regulations of 48 different States. A 
man who rises in a State and flies over a State should be 
subject to the same traffic rules as a man who flies from State 
to State. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will grant that on these national air- 
ways that should be law. I imagine there will be a national 
airway cutting across my State both ways, but in other parts 
of the State, 200 or 300 miles from that national airway, 
there will, no doubt, be a local air business that is wholly 
intrastate and wholly disconnected from this national air- 
way; and that being so, why should the Federal Government 
control in any way? 

Mr. LEA of California. Of course, there are two proposi- 
tions; one is the law and the other is the wisdom of the 
legislation, outside of the constitutional question. I think that 
every practical reason is in favor of the assumption of the 
Federal power, so that every machine shall have a similar 
identification mark and be compelled to abide by the same 
traffic rules. The international convention which has been 
signed by 12 nations provides for exactly the same traffie rules 
and the same identification for 12 nations of the earth, and 
we in the United States should not attempt to encourage a 
varied lot of identifications and traffic rules. We should en- 
courage unity, which means economy and convenience of 
operations. 
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So far as we have the power under the Constitution, we 
have assumed it in this bill to give Federal regulation. If we 
have attempted to assume a power that the Constitution does 
not authorize, of course to that extent the States will retain 
their power. The States have the power, so far as it does not 
in fact interfere with interstate commerce. 

Mr. BLANTON. But those of us in California and in Texas 
who are against this everlasting and eternal encroachment by 
the Federal Government upon the rights of the States, how are 
we going to reconcile this kind of measure with the views of 
our people at home when we let the Federal Government come 
in and tell them what they shall do with respect to every kind 
of airplane that Is flown in a State on intrastate business? 

Mr. LBA of California. Well, so far as I am concerned, I 
recognize the fundamental theory to which the gentleman is 
attached, but I think as a practical proposition the men who 
operate the airplanes will want this sort of regulation. They 
will want this sort of regulating power for their enterprise. 

Mr. BLANTON. But there is only a small percentage of 
them. 

Mr. LEA of California. The people will want it, too. 

One important feature of the airplane is that it is already 
being used more or less in aid of the commission of crime. 
When injuries or damages result from the operation of air- 
planes or when crimes are committed by their use, the whole 
United States is interested in identifying those planes. Sup- 
pose we have 48 different systems of identification in the 
United States, what would identification amount to? 

Under this bill the President it given power to make certain 
air reservations for military reasons or to conserve the public 
interest. 

This bill has several provisions in reference to foreign air- 
craft. Foreign aircraft are not permitted to register under the 
provisions of this bill. Military aircraft from other nations 
are permitted to come here only with the consent of the Secre- 
tary of State. The civil aircraft of other nations are exempted 
and may come to the United States under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Commerce, but only in case the 
nation from which they come grants reciprocal rights to the 
American aviators. 

This bill preyents foreign aircraft from engaging in inter- 
state commerce. This provision follows the rule in reference 
to water transportation. Only American ships can engage in the 
coastal trade of the United States or in interstate commerce. 

The bill also provides for ports of entry for planes coming 
to the United States from foreign lands, so that the customs 
Service, the Immigration Service, and the health authorities 
may have charge of entrances by airplanes the same as by 
ships or other means of transportation. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will my friend yield for one very 
brief question? 

Mr. LEA of California. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Why does the bill locate a part 
of the authority with reference to foreign airplanes in the 
Secretary of State—that is to say, with reference to military 
airplanes—and a part of it in the Secretary of Commerce? 

Mr. LEA of California. The Secretary of State is the repre- 
sentative of the United States in dealing with other nations. 
It was thought that power should rest with the official who 
traditionally represents the United States in matters concern- 
ing other nations. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Except to meet the traditions or to 
meet a mere theory, would it not be better to have all the 
power centered in one official? 

Mr. LEA of California. Of course, military’ machines have 
to do with the political power, and diplomatic relations to other 
nations and the Secretary of State may more properly repre- 
sent the United States as to such matters. 

The Constitution of the United States does not specifically 
give Congress power over water transportation, yet under the 
decisions of the Supreme Court a steamboat can not navigate 
on waters inside of a State without an inspection and a cer- 
tificate by the representative of the United States. 

The air may be compared with water as a means of trans- 
portation. The vessels of the United States and the vessels 
of private citizens have the right to navigate the water 
although a private individual owns the land underneath the 
water. So the airplanes of the United States have the right, 
we believe, to navigate the air althongh underneath them is 
land owned by some private individual. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will my friend again permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As I understand it, the gentle- 


man is dealing with a question similar to the question that was 
denit with in the early days of the Government when the Con- 
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gress, sanctioned by the Supreme Court, determined there 
could be a regulation of nayigable streams even though no 
interstate commerce ever, as a matter of fact, was carried 
upon the waters of such streams. 

Mr. LEA of California. Les. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The mere possibility that there 
might be was taken as a basis for regulation. 

Mr. LEA of California. I was citing the authority estab- 
lished in those cases as authority to justify the assumption of 
power by this bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And in that case the governmental 
agencies were dealing with navigable waterways. 

Mr. LEA of California. They were. 

Mr. MOORE of Yirginia. Here the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and the Committee of the Whole are 
dealing with the matter of navigable airways. 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. In other words, suppose we 
concede private exclusive ownership from the center of the 
earth to the highest sky. Then, possibly, no airplane would 
have the right to cross any man’s land without condemning 
such right to cross. This would be equivalent to saying that 
we shall have no aviation in the United States. If every indi- 
vidual can prohibit any plane from crossing over his land, the 
handicap to aviation would be insuperable. 

The fundamental principle in reference to damages or even 
to condemnation suits is that the law does not take notice of 
trifles. When an airplane crosses over a man’s land 1,000 feet or 
5,000 feet or 10,000 feet above it, what injury is done? If the 
owner goes into court to recover damages for the injury from 
the trespass, his case would be thrown out of court, because 
he would be unable to show any injury. So whatever trespass 
might be claimed by the individual against the operator of 
an airplane crossing over the air would be a trifle of which 
the courts would not take recognition. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LBA of California. I will. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Does the gentleman concede that the man 
who owns the land owns the air to heaven? 

Mr. LEA of California. He does, but it is subject to the 
right of transportation, as is the water over his land. It is 
impossible to take an archiae theory developed in the time of 
Blackstone, several hundred years ago, when they did not 
dream of airplanes, and say that such a theoretical principle is 
going to stop the progress of the world. i 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If that is the law, does the gentleman 
think it can be set aside or repealed by an act of Congress? 

Mr. LEA of California. If individuals have a vested right, 
Congress can not deprive them of that vested right. The in- 
5 must show damages before he has any standing in 
court. 

The provision quoted by the gentleman from Alabama as to 
the assertion and power over intrastate aviation is a para- 
phrase of the language of Judge Taft in a decision recently 
made by the Supreme Court. I quote Judge Taft: 


Commerce is a unit and does not regard State lines, and while 
under the Constitution, interstate and Intrastate commerce are ordi- 
narlly subject to regulation by different sovereigntles, yet when they 
are so mingled together that the supreme authority, the Nation, can 
not exercise compiete effective control over interstate commerce with- 
out incidental regulation of intrastate commerce, such incidental 
regulation Is not an invasion of State authority. 


Mr. BLAND. What was the character of the case from 
which the gentleman is quoting? 

Mr, LEA of California. That was a railroad case involving 
the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution. Now, as 
to the practical question as to what would happen in the way 
of regulation by the States. Here is the aviation law of 
Florida. This is about such a law as any State of the Union 
undertaking to assume State regulation of airplanes would 
enact. It covers most subjects covered by this act. It pro- 
vides for a fee of $100 for a certificate of air worthiness; $50 
for a certificate for an airdrome; $25 for a certificate for the 
airman, and a fee of $100 for the license for the operation of 
an airplane. 

There is a penal provision against the operation of an air- 
plane in Florida without having this certificate. An excep- 
tion is made of airplanes owned by the United States. One 
proyision requires figures 3 feet high on the side of the 
machine, As a matter of fact many airplanes do not have 
fuselages large enough to accommodate the figures required 
by the State of Florida. If such provisions were required by 
every State in the United States could you imagine a greater 
handicap? Should we encourage 48 States to indulge in this 
sort of regulation? That is the practical question we must 
meet. 
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We believe in aviation and its future. It deserves the en- 
couragement and support of the American people. I believe 
this bill is a helpful and a reasonable step toward the ac- 
complishment of greater air navigation. 

Mr. BLAND. How soon will the gentleman’s committee bring 
in a bill that will take automobiles under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. LEA of California. We have no intention of bringing 
in such a bill, but if the gentleman from Virginia wishes to 
offer such a bill it will be considered. 

Mr. BLAND. I think that the Department of Commerce 
would like to have jurisdiction over the automobiles of the 
country. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the reading of the bill and read the committee 
amendment instead, 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no more debate, the Clerk will 
read the bill, and the gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the bill after the enacting 
clause be dispensed with and that the committee amendment 
be read in lieu thereof. Is there objection? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Does that mean that there will be 
no opportunity for amendment? 

Mr. PARKER. No amendments may be offered after the 
reading of the amendment. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And to any paragraph? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. This is to be read as one amendment, 
and at the end it will be subject to amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Olerk read the committee amendment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of Commerce to foster 
civil air navigation in aecordance with the provisions of this act, and 
for such purpose f 

“(a) To encourage the establishment of air ports and other air 
navigation facilities. 

“(b) To make recommendations to the Secretary of Agriculture as to 
necessary meteorological service in connection with the maintenance of 
established airways. 

„de) To study the possibilities for the development of commercial 
air navigation and the aeronautical industry and trade in the United 
States and to collect and disseminate information relative thereto. 

“(d) To advise with the Bureau of Standards and other agencies in 
the executive branch of the Government in carrying forward such re- 
search and development work as tends to create improved light or 
other signal structures, radio directional finding facilities, and other 
air-navigation facilities. The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to 
transfer funds available for carrying out the purposes of this sub- 
division to any such ageney for carrying forward such research and 
development work in cooperation with the Department of Commerce. 

“(e) To investigate, record, and make public the causes of accidents 
in civil air navigation in the United States. 

„() To exchange with foreign governments through existing govern- 
mental channels information pertaining to civil air navigation. 

“Spec. 2. Regulatory powers: The Secretary of Commerce shall by 
regulation— ‘ 

“(a) Provide for the registration of eligible aircraft. No aircraft 
shall be eligible for registration (1) unless it is a civil aircraft owned 
by a citizen of the United States and not registered under the laws 
of any foreign country, or (2) unless it is a public aircraft of the 
Federal Government or of a State, Territory, or possession, or of a 
political subdivision thereof. All aircraft registered under this sub- 
division shall be known as aircraft of the United States and shall be 
entitled to the benefits conferred and shall be subject to the duties 
imposed by law upon such aircraft. All public aircraft of the Federal 
Government shall be registered as aircraft of the United States. 

„b) Provide for the examination and rating (upon registration and 
periodically thereafter) of aircraft of the United States as to their 
airworthiness. 

„(e) Provide for the periodic examination and rating of airmen 
serving in connection with aircraft of the United States as to their 
qualifications for such service. Such examinations shall be based upon 
the character, physical fitness, training, and practical experience of the 
airman, 

„d) Provide for the periodie examination and rating of air naviga- 
tion facilities available for the use of aircraft of the United States as 
to their suitability for such use. 

„e) Establish air traffic rules for the navigation and protection of 
aircraft in the navigable air space or waters of the United States, in- 
cluding rules for taking off and alighting, signal rules for land and 
water structures, rules as to safe altitudes of flight, rules for identifica- 
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tion and marking, rules for the maintenance of log books, and rules 
for the prevention of collisions between vessels and aircraft. 

(f) Provide for the periodic issuance and expiration and for the 
suspension and revocation of registration, aircraft, airman, and air 
navigation facilitiy certificates, and such other certificates as the Secre- 
tary of Commerce deems necessary in administering the functions 
vested in him under this act. Within 20 days after notice that appli- 
cation for any certificate is denied or that a certificate is suspended 
or revoked, the applicant or holder may file a written request with 
the Secretary of Commerce for a public hearing thereon. The See- 
retary upon receipt of the request shall forthwith (1) arrange for 
a public hearing to be held within 20 days after such receipt in 
such place as the Secretary deems most practicable and convenient 
in view of the place of residence of the applicant or holder and the 
place where evidence bearing on the cause for the denial, suspen- 
sion, or revocation is most readily obtainable, and (2) give the appli- 
cant or holder at least 10 days’ notice of the hearing, unless an 
earlier hearing is consenfed to by him. Notice under this subdi- 
vision may be served personally upon the applicant or holder or sent 
him by registered mail. The Secretary, or any officer or employee of 
the Department of Commerce designated by him in writing for the 
purpose, may hold any such hearing and for the purposes thereof 
administer oaths, examine witnesses, and issue subpoenas for the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses, or the production of books, 
papers, documents, and other evidence, or the taking of depositions 
before any designated individual competent to administer oaths. Wit- 
nesses summoned or whose depositions are taken shall receive the 
same fees and mileage as witnesses in courts of the United States, 
All evidence taken at the hearing shall be recorded and forwarded 
to the Secretary for decision in the matter to be rendered not later 
than 10 days after completion of the hearing. The decision of the 
Secretary, if in accordance with law, shall be final. The denial, sus- 
pension, or revocation shall be invalid unless opportunity for hearing 
is afforded, notice served or sent, and decision rendered within the 
respective times prescribed by this subdivision. 

“Sec. 3. EXEMPT AIRCRAFT: (a) The Secretary of Commerce shall 
exempt from the requirements of regulations made under section 2, 
except requirements as to registration or as to air traffic rules upon 
established airways: (1) Public aircraft of the United States and air- 
men serving solely in connection therewith, and air navigation facill- 
ties owned or operated by the United States or any governmental 
instrumentality theerof and used exclusively (except for emergency 
public use as provided in section 5) in the service of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and (2) aircraft navigated solely outside of established air- 
ways and used solely for experimental or scientific or signaling purposes, 
and air navigation facilities used solely for such purposes, 

“(b) The Seeretary of Commerce may exempt from the requirements 
of regulations made under section 2: (1) Anchored aircraft, aircraft 
navigated upon established airways and used solely for experimental or 
scientific or signaling purposes, or aircraft in the custody of any officer 
or employee of the United States in pursuance of an examination au- 
thorized by law or of a seizure for violation of law; and (2) air navi- 
gation facilities used solely for such aircraft and airmen serving solely 
in connection with such aircraft. 

“Bec, 4. AIRSPACE RESERVATIONS: The President is authorized to 
provide by Executive order for the setting apart and the protection 
of airspace reservations in the United States for national defense or 
other governmental purposes and, in addition, In the District of Colum- 
bia for public safety purposes, The several States may set apart and 
provide for the protection of necessary airspace reservations in addition 
to and not in conflict either with airspace reservations established 
by the President under this section or with any airway designated 
by the Secretary of Commerce under subdivision (J) of section 10. 

“ Sec. 5. AIDS TO AIR NAVIGATIONS (a) Whenever at any time the Post- 
master General and the Secretary of Commerce by joint order so direct, 
the established airways under the jurisdiction and control of the Post- 
master General, together with all airports, emergency landing fields, 
and other air navigation facilities used in connection therewith, shall 
be transferred to the jurisdiction and contro! of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, All unexpended balances of appropriations in respect of such 
established airways, airports, emergency landing fields, and otber air 
navigation facilities shall thereupon be available for expenditure under 
the direction of the Secretary of Commerce, in lieu of the Postmaster 
General, for the purposes for which such appropriations were made. 

“(b) The Secretary of Commerce is authorized, within the limits of 
available appropriations hereafter made by the Congress, (1) to estab- 
lish, operate, and maintain along airways the following: Emergency 
landing fields, light and other signal structures, radio directional finding 
facilities, radio or other electrical communication facilities, and other 
necessary air navigation facilities; and (2) to chart such airways and 
arrange for publication of maps of such airways, utilizing the facilities 
and assistance of existing agencies of the Government so far as prac- 
ticable. The Secretary of Commerce shall grant no exclusive right for 
the use of any airway, airport, emergency landing field, or other air 
navigation facility. 
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„e) Air navigation facilities owned or operated by the United States 
may be made available for public use under such conditions and to such 
extent as the head of the department or other independent establish- 
ment haying jurisdiction thereof deems advisable and may by regulation 
prescribe. 

„(d) The head of any Government department or other independent 
establishment having jurisdiction over any airport owned or operated 
by the United States may provide for the sale to any aircraft alighting 
at the airport fuel, oil, equipment, and supplies, and the furnishing to 
it of mechanical service, temporary shelter, and other assistance under 
such regulations as the head of the department or establishment may 
prescribe, but only if such action is by reason of an emergehcy neces- 
sary to the continuance of such aircraft on its course to the nearest 
airport operated by private enterprise. All such articles shall be sold 
and such assistance furnished at the fair market value prevailing 
locally, as ascertained by the head of such department or establishment, 
All amounts received under this subdivision shall be covered into the 
Treasury; but that part of such amounts which, in the judgment of 
the head of the department or establishment, is equivalent to the cost of 
the fuel, oll, equipment, supplies, services, shelter, or other assistance 
so sold or furnished shall be credited to the appropriation from which 
such cost was paid, and the balance, if any, shall be credited to mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

“(e) Section 3 of the act entitled Au act to increase the efficiency 
and reduce the expense of the Signal Corps of the Army, and to trans- 
fer the Weather Service to the Department of Agriculture,” approved 
October 1, 1890, is amended by adding at the end thereof a new para- 
graph to read as follows: 

„Within the limits of the appropriations which may be made for 
such purpose, it shall be the duty of the Chief of the Weather Bureau, 
under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, (a) to furnish 
such weather reports, forecasts, warnings, and advices as may be re- 
quired to promote the safety and efficiency of air navigation in the 
United States and above the high seas, particularly upon established 
airways designated by the Secretary of Commerce under authority of 
law as routes suitable for air navigation, and (b) for such purposes 
to observe, measure, and investigate atmospheric phenomena and estab- 
lish meteorological offices and stations. 

“Sec. 6. Fonntax AIRCRAFT: The Congress hereby declares that the 
Government of the United States has, to the exclusion of all foreign 
nations, complete sovereignty over the air space above the lands and 
waters of the United States, including the Canal Zone, Aircraft a part 
of the armed forces of any foreign nation, including other aircraft in 
command of an individual who is a member of such forces, shall not be 
navigated In the United States, except in accordance with an authoriza- 
tion granted by the Secretary of State. The Secretary of Commerce 
may by regulation exempt from the requirements of section 2 aircraft 
that are registered under the law of any foreign nation and that are 
not a part of the armed forces of such nation, if such nation grants a 
similar exemption in respect of aircraft of the United States, but such 
foreign aircraft shall not engage in interstate commerce in the navi- 
gable air space or waters of the United States. The President may 
employ the military or naval forces of the United States to exclude or 
expel from the United States aircraft of any foreign country entering 
the United States otherwise than in accordance with the provisions of 
this section. 

“Sec. T. APPLICATION OF EXISTING LAWS RELATING TO FOREIGN COM- 
MERCH: (a) The navigation and shipping laws of the United States, 
Including any definition of vessel“ or ‘vehicle’ found therein and 
including the rules for the prevention of collisions, shall not be con- 
strued to apply to seaplanes or other aircraft or to the navigation of 
vessels In relation to seaplanes or other aircraft. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to (1) designate 
places in the United States as ports of entry for civil aircraft engaged 
in foreign commerce and for merchandise carrled on such aircraft, 
(2) detail to ports of entry for civil aircraft such officers and employees 
of the customs service as he may deem necessary, and to confer or 
impose upon any officer or employee of the United States stationed at 
any such port of entry (with the consent of the head of the Govern- 
ment department or other Independent establishment under whose juris- 
diction the officer or employee is serving) any of the powers, privileges, 
or duties conferred or imposed upon officers or employees of the customs 
service, and (3) by regulation to provide for the application to civil 
air navigation of the laws and regulations relating to the administra- 
tlon of the customs and public health laws to such extent and upon 
such conditions as he deems necessary. 

“(e) The Secretary of Commerce is authorized by regulation to pro- 
vide for the application to civil aircraft of the laws and regulations 
relating to the entry and clearance of vessels to such extent and upon 
such conditions as he deems necessary. 

„d) The Secretary of Labor is authorized to (1) designate any of 
the ports of entry for civil aircraft as ports of entry for aliens arriving 
by aircraft, (2) detail to such ports of entry such officers and employees 
of the Immigration Service as he may deem necessary, and to confer 
or impose upon any employee of the United States stationed at such 


port of entry (with the consent of the head of the Government depart- 
ment or other independent establishment under whose jurisdiction the 
officer or employee is serving) any of the powers, privileges, or duties 
conferred or imposed upon officers or employees of the Immigration 
Service, and (8) by regulation to provide for the application to civil 
air navigation of the laws and regulations relating to the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws to such extent and upon such conditions 
as he deems necessary. 

“(e) Any person violating any customs or public-health regulation, 
entry or clearance regulation, or immigration regulation made under 
this section shall be subject to a penalty of $500, which may be re- 
mitted or mitigated by the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Commerce, or the Secretary of Labor, respeciively, in accordance with 
such proceedings as the Secretary shall by regulation prescribe. In 
case the violation is by the owner or the person in command of the 
alreraft, the penalty shall be a lien against the aircraft. Such penalty 
may be collected by proceedings In personam against the person sub- 
ject to the penalty and/or proceedings in rem against the aircraft. 
Such proceedings shall conform as nearly as may be to elvil suits in 
admiralty, except that either party may demand trial by jury of any 
issue of fact, if the value in controversy exceeds $20, and facts so tried 
shall not be reexamined other than in accordance with the rules of 
the common law. The fact that in a libel in rem the selzure is made 
at a place not upon the high seas or navigable waters of the United 
States shall not be held in any way to Umit the requirement of the 
conformity of the proceedings to civil suits in rem in admiralty. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, and under its direction other 
courts of the United States, are authorized to prescribe rules regulat- 
ing such proceedings in any particular not provided by law. The 
determination under this section as to the remission or mitigation 
of a penalty imposed under this section shall be final. In case libel 
proceedings are pending at any time during the pendency of remission 
or mitigation proceedings, the Secretary shall give notice thereof to the 
United States attorney prosecuting the libel proceedings. 

“(f) Any aircraft subject to Men for any penalty imposed for the 
violation of a customs, public health, entry, clearance, or immigration 
regulation made under this section, may be summarily seized by and 
placed in the custody of such persons as the appropriate Secretary may 
by regulations prescribe and a report of the case thereupon transmitted 
to the United States attormey for the judiclal district in which the 
seizure is made. The United States attorney shall promptly institute 
proceedings for the enforcement of the llen or notify the Secretary of 
his failure so to act. The aircraft shall be released from such custody 
upon (1) payment of the penalty or so much thereof as is not rémitted 
or mitigated; (2) seizure in pursuance of process of any court in pro- 
ceedings in rem for enforcement of the lien, or notification by the 
United States attorney of failure to institute such proceedings; or (3) 
deposit of a bond in such amount and with such sureties as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe, conditioned upon the payment of the penalty or so 
much thereof as is not remitted or mitigated. 

“Spc, 8. Fees: There shall be paid to the Secretary of Commerce 
prior to each issuance of a certificate by him under this act a reason- 
able fee in an amount to be fixed by the Secretary. All fees and 
penalties paid to the Secretary under this act shall be covered into the 
Treasury us miscellaneous receipts. 

“ Sec. D. ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SecReTARY or Coxurnen: To aid 
the Secretary of Commerce in fostering air navigation and to perform 
such fonctions vested in the Secretary under this act as the Secretary 
may designate there shall be an additional Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and whose compensation shall be fixed in 
accordance with the classification act of 1928. Except as otherwise 
specifically provided, the Secretary of Commerce shall administer the 
provisions of this act, and for such purpose is authorized (1) to make 
such regulations as are necessary to execute the functions vested in him 
by this act; (2) to make such expenditures (including expenditures for 
personal services and rent at the seat of government and elsewhere and 
for law books, books of reference, and periodicals) as may be necessary 
for such administration and as may be provided for by the Congress 
from time to time; (3) to publish from time to time a bulletin setting 
forth such matters relating to the functions vested in him by this act 
as he deems advisable, Including air navigation treaties, laws, and regu- 
lations and decisions thereunder; and (4) to operate, and for this pur- 
pose to purchase, within the limits of the available appropriations here- 
after made by the Congress, such aircraft and air navigation facilities 
as are necessary for executing the functions vested in the Secretary 
of Commerce by this act. 

“Sec. 10. Dertxrtions: As used in this act 

„(a) The term ‘ citizen of the United States means (1) an Individ- 
ual who is a citizen of the United States or its possessions, or (2) a 
partnership of which each member is an individual who is a citizen of 
the United States or Its possessions, or (3) a corporation or association 
created or organized in the United States or under the law of the 
United States or of any State, Territory, or possession thereof, of 
which the president and three-fourths or more of the board of directors 
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or other managing officers thereof, as the case may be, are individuals 
who are citizens of the United States or its possessions and In which at 
Jeast 51 per cent of the voting interest is controlled by persons who are 
citizens of the United States or its possessions. 

“(b) The term ‘United States,’ when used in a geographical sense 
means the territory comprising the several States, Territories, posses- 
sions, and the District of Columbia (including the territorial waters 
thereof), and the overlying air space; but shall not include the Canal 
Zone. 

„(e) The term aircraft’ means any contrivance now known or here- 
after invented, used, or designed for navigation of or flight in the 
air, except a parachute or other contrivance designed for such navi- 
gation but used primarily as safety equipment. 

„d) The term ‘public aircraft’ means an aircraft used exclusively 
in the governmental service. 

„e) The term ‘civil aircraft’ means any aircraft other than a 
public aircraft. 

“(f) The term ‘aircraft of the United States’ means any aircraft 
registered under this act. 

“(g) The term ‘airport’ means any terminal landing field or other 
supporting surface (including structures fixed thereto or anchored or 
floating thereon) which is suitable for use for the landing and taking 
off of alreraft. 

“(h) The term ‘emergency landing field’ means any landing field or 
other supporting surface (including structures fixed thereto or an- 
chored or floating thereon) which is suitable for use both as a location 
for landing lights and other signal structures, radio or other electrical 
communication facilities, and other necessary air navigation facilities, 
and as an emergency landing place for aircraft navigating the airway. 

“(i) The term ‘air navigation facility’ includes any airport, emer- 
gency landing field, light or other signal structure, radio directional 
finding facility, radio or other electrical communication facility, and 
any other structure or facility used as an ald to air navigation, 

“(j) The term ‘airway’ means a route in the navigable alr space 
designated by the Secretary of Commerce as a route suitable for air 
navigation, 

“(k) The term established airway’ means any airway along which 
there have been installed emergency landing fields, and light or other 
signal structures, or radio or other electrical communication facilities, 
or other air navigation facilities. 

“(1) The term ‘airman’ means any individual (including the master 
and any pilot, mechanic, or member of the crew) who engages in the 
navigation of aircraft while under way, and any individual who is in 
charge of the inspection, overhauling, or repairing of aircraft. 

“Sec. 11. NAVIGABLE AIRSPACE: As used in this act, the term 
‘navigable air space’ means air space above the minimum safe altitudes 
of flight prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce under section 2, and 
such navigable airspace shall be subject to a public right of freedom 
of interstate and foreign air navigation in conformity with the require- 
ments of this act. 

“ Spc. 12. ADVISORY COMMITTEE ron AERONAUTICS: The membership 
of the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics is increased from 12 to 15 
members, to be appointed by the President. Of the additional members, 
one shall be a representative of the office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce in charge of civil air navigation, one of the office of the 
Assistant Postmaster General in charge of the air mail service, and one 
of the Coast Guard, 

“ Sec. 13. Pmnatrigs: (a) It shall be unlawful, except to the extent 
exempt under section 8 or 6 of this act—(1) to navigate any aircraft 
in the navigable air space or waters of the United States otherwise 
than in conformity with the air-traffic rules and with Executive orders 
regulating air space reservations; (2) to navigate any aircraft in 
such navigable air space or waters, unless such aircraft is registered 
as an aircraft of the United States and has an aircraft certificate; 
(8) to serve as an airman in connection with any aircraft of the United 
States without an airman certicate; or (4) to maintain any land 
or water structure in violation of the air traffic rules. Any person 
willfully committing any offense in violation of this subdivision shall 
be punishable by a fine not exceeding $500 or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding 90 days, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

“(b) Any person (1) who, with intent to interfere with air naviga- 
tion in the navigable air space or waters of the United States, exhibits 
within the United States any false light or signal at such place or in 
such manner that it is likely to be mistaken for a true light or signal 
required by regulation onder this act or for a light or signal connected 
with an air port or other air navigation facility; or (2) who knowingly 
removes, extinguishes, or interferes with the operation of any such true 
Nght or signal; or (3) who without lawful authority knowingly ex- 
hibits auy such true light or signal; or (4) who fraudulently forges, 
counterfeits, alters, or falsely makes any certificate authorized to be 
issued under this act, or knowingly uses or attempts to use any such 
fraudulent certificate, shall be guilty of an offense punishable by a fine 
not exccding $5,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding five years, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment, 

(e) The Congress hereby declares that the application of the proyl- 
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space is made necessary for the reason that alr commerce is a unit and 
does not regard State lines and that interstate and intrastate air navi- 
gation are so mingled together that the United States can not exercise 
complete effective control and protection of air navigation in interstate 
and foreign commerce and prevent interference therewith without finci- 
dental regulation of intrastate air navigation in the navigable air space. 

“(d) The Government of the United States hereby consents that the 
several States, and the Territories and possesssions of the United States 
(and any political subdivision thereof in pursuance of the law of the 
State, Territory, or possession), may by law (1) provide for the prose- 
eutlon of offenses that are punishable by the Federal Government under 
this section and that occur within their respective territorial juris- 
diction or in the air space above such territory, and (2) prescribe 
penalties or forfeitures, civil or criminal, to be imposed for such offenses. 
The trial and acquittal, or the conviction, of auy person under any 
such law for any such offense shall constitute a bar to the trial and 
conviction of such person by the Federal Government for such offense, 
Prosecution under this subdivision shall be in accordance with such 
practice and rules of evidence, pleadings, and forms and modes of pro- 
ceedings as the State, Territory, or possession may prescribe. 

“Suc. 14. SEPARABILITY : If any provision of this act is declared 
unconstitutional or the application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held Invalid, the validity of the remainder of the act and the 
application of such provision to other persons and circumstances shall 
not be affected thereby. 

“Sec. 15, TIME OF TAKING EFFECT: This act shall take effect upon 
its passage, except that no penalty shall be enforced for any violation 
thereof occurring within 90 days thereafter.” 


Mr. BLANTON (during the reading of the amendment). 
Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary Inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this whole amendment read as an 
amendment, or is it divisible? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is one amendment, the committee 
amendment in substitution for everything following the en- 
acting clause, 

Mr. BLANTON. And all of it will be read by the Clerk at 
one time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. If the provisions of this bill shall be enacted into law, 
I think it is fair to say that they will do more to establish 
aviation on a permanent basis in the United States than any 
other thing that has ever been done or proposed. Under exist- 
ing law there is no regulation at all of the movement of air- 
planes in the air. All civil aviation Is unregulated, except 
that in the Post Office Department, and that is only regulated 
by the Post Office Department itself without respect to any 
Jaw. All the airways that have been built for air-navigation 

have been built by the Post Office Department. There 
are about 2,500 miles of these and they were built because of 
a determination on the part of the post-office authorities that 
the best way to succeed in air mail transportation is to 
expedite the movement of the mail. In order to expedite the 
movement of the mail it is necessary to fly night and day. 
With distances less than 500 miles, or even more than 500 
miles, where a train can leave a place at night and reach its 
destination in the morning, there is no advantage in the move- 
ment of the mall by air, because that is all that could be done 
by the airplane; but where the distance is a thousand miles 
or more and where the plane can travel night and day as the 
train does, then you can expedite the movement of the mail 
by air. 

It is true that it has cost the Government a great deal more 
money to move mail by air than by train. The original cost by 
air was about $5.35 per ton-mile. That was finally reduced to 
abont $2.40 per ton-mile and the hope is that as it becomes more 
perfect and planes can carry a larger load they will be able to 
reduce the cost to about 60 cents per ton-mile, which will be a 
great advance; but 60 cents per ton-mile compared with 9 cents 
per ton-mile by train is still a very large additional cost over 
train movement. 

Commercial aviation is the only medium, in my judgment, 
through which this country will ever be placed on a successful 
permanent military aviation basis, because whatever you do 
for the military or the Navy, however much it may be, will 
never be enough to maintain factories in which to construct 
airplanes for emergency purposes in time of war to the extent 
that the emergency will require. The only way in my judg- 
ment that that can be done is to encourage in every way possi- 
ble by law the operation of commercial aviation concerns 
throughout the country. These commercial aviation concerns 
that are about to be established and many of which are already 
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they are asking is that the Post Office Department shall turn 
over the carrying of the mail by airplane to these commercial 
aviation corporations, and when the Post Office Department 
does that it will be surrendering what now is an opportunity 
for the Post Office Department to spend a large amount of 
money, and will be able to get the work done for which the 
Government is now spending that money without the expendi- 
ture of a cent except what it costs those who patronize the 
air in the transportation of their mail. 

Contracts are let by the Government under this law to these 
commercial avlation companies to carry the mail by air for 
not to exceed four-fifths of the amount received in postage, so 
that nothing whatever comes out of the Treasury of the United 
States under that law for the payment of mail transported 
by air. What the Government will be called upon to pay for 
is the establishment of airways. That is, the Government will 
be building on the ground aids to navigation by air for com- 
mercial aviation similar to the guides to navigation at sea in 
the form of lighthouses and lightships. These will have to be 
maintained. We have 2,500 miles of these airways now. 
They have been constructed at the expense of the Post Office 
Department with appropriations made by Congress. They are 
being maintained by the Post Office Department. The Post 
Office appropriation bill for 1927 carries $450,000 to maintain 
airways. If this bill shall pass, that $450,000 of the Post Office 
appropriation will be transferred to the Department of Com- 
merce and placed under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
Commerce, and there will be added to that under this bill about 
$225,000 more for the maintenance of the airways already 
erected and for any airways that may be required to be erected 
during the coming fiscal year. So that the total cost under this 
act for the present will be about $225,000 more than the exist- 
ing cost per annum. 

What more? The Secretary of Commerce under this act will 
have power to license aviators. He will have power to cancel 
licenses for cause. He will have power to restore these licenses 
if restoration is justifiable. He will have power to inspect air- 
planes to be used by every civil company operating in the air. 
This inspection will in itself be a guaranty to safety of life in 
the air, because, after all, the one thing that we most need is 
surety for safety in the air. The Secretary of Commerce will 
be charged with the responsibility of seeing that no plane 
which is unfit to fly shall be commissioned to fly, and that will 
be a wonderful thing in itself. He will have the power, when 
recommended by the Postmaster General, to build new air- 
ways to meet the new air mail facilities that the Post Office 
Department says may be required throughout the country. He 
will have the power to establish fields. He will have the power 
to erect lights. In other words, he will have the power to 
regulate and see to it that all the airplanes operated by civil 
interests throughout the country shall be owned and operated 
by Americans. He will have the power to place in action a 
civil aviation system that will encourage the investment of 
money in aviation manufacturing enterprises that will give to 
America in the long run facilities through which, in case of 
war, America will be able to manufacture to meet the emer- 
gency needs of the country as she never has had, and as no 
country in the world might have if you carry out this work 
as it should be carried out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. 
question? 

Mr, MADDEN. My time is exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I think 
some legislation like this is very much fieeded. I wanted 
to ask the gentleman from Illinois this question, Whether 
under this bill the Secretary of Commerce will have the right 
to issue licenses and also make an inspection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. He will have the right to do that, and 
I hope when he does fix the fees they will be moderate, so 
that they will not be a burden on anybody. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will these inspections and these license fees 
be reasonable, and will they still be sufficient to enable him 
to cover the cost of administration? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it will be done without a burden 
on the industry. I hope it will be. And I hope the fees will 
be sufficient to meet the cost of operation. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to a 
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Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I haye an amendment 
that I wish to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first recognize the gentle- 
man from Alabama, a member of the committee, although the 
debate on the pro forma amendment is not exhausted. The 
gentleman from Alabama offers an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, HUDDLESTON: Page 13, strike out line 
8 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(a) Provide for the granting of registration to eligible aircraft 
if application for registration is made by the owner of the aircraft; 
but no aircraft shall be required to be registered." 

Page 14, line 8, after “aircraft,” insert “in interstate or foreign 
commerce.” 

Page 28, line 6, after “ navigation,” insert “in interstate or for- 
eign commerce.” 

Page 29, line 9, after “aircraft,” insert “in interstate or foreign 
commerce.” 

Page 29, line 12, after “aircraft,” insert “in interstate or foreign 
commerce.“ 

Page 29, line 19, after “subdivision,” insert “or of subdivision 
(e).“ 

Page 29, line 24, after “navigation,” insert “in interstate or for- 
eign commerce,” 

Page 30, strike out lines 15 to 24, inclusive, and page 31, line 1, 
strike out “(d)” and insert In lieu thereof „(e).“ 


Mr, HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, have I the floor 
now? . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama has the 
floor on his amendment, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I understood the Chair said the 
debate was not exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN. What the Chair said had reference to 
the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the 
fact that by this bill exclusive jurisdiction over aviation is 
asserted by the Federal Government, jurisdiction over both 
interstate and intrastate commerce. 

The purpose of my amendment is to confine the jurisdic- 
tion which the Federal Government asserts to interstate and 
foreign commerce, I do not know how I could explain it more 
clearly than in just what I have said. It expresses my opposi- 
tion to this assertion of comprehensive jurisdiction, which, in 
my opinion, renders the bill of doubtful constitutionality and 
certainly as bad from the standpoint of policy. I have offered 
this amendment for the purpose of correcting that vice. 

It is necessary to make the numerous changes provided for 
by my amendment in order to cover the point. My changes 
constitute one amendment, If that amendment is adopted and 
the changes made which I propose, the jurisdiction granted to 
the Federal Goyernment by this bill will be confined to inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and there will be no assertion of 
jurisdiction over purely intrastate commerce. 

a. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. LEA of California. Does not the gentleman's amend- 
ment go further than that and provide that registration is at 
the option of the owner of the machine? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It leaves the situation exactly as is 
now provided in the bill, except as to intrastate commerce, 
which is eliminated entirely out of the picture. Anyone who 
wishes to avail himself of the privileges of this bill or to use 
the airways, landing places, or facilities provided, and anyone 
who undertakes to use aircraft for carrying on interstate or 
foreign commerce will be subject to all of the provisions of the 
bill. But the aviator engaged in a purely intrastate activity 
will not be obliged to get a Federal license to carry it on, nor 
will he be obliged to have his machine inspected or dealt with 
in any way. In other words, it holds the Federal Government 
within its own proper and constitutional jurisdiction. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the House this morning passed the naval avia- 
tion bill. There is pending before the House, and the House 
will doubtless pass it in the near future, the bill H. R. 1087, the 
Army aviation bill. This civil aviation bill now under con- 
sideration is the second of a series of three bills to take care 
of the air situation, 
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Beginning considerably over a year ago, there were held 
very exhaustive hearings on the air situation as presented by 
the bills for a separate air defense for the coordination of all 
national defense under one secretary of defense, with an under- 
secretary of air, and other suggestions for the air defense. 

Now, this bill, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
has so ably and comprehensively stated, is the basic funda- 
mental bill for all air defense. I think the House is to be 
congratulated, after these many months of hearings on the air 
situation, on the fact that they have finally resulted in a definite 
program which will take care of aviation in time of peace for 
commerce, and aviation in time of war for defense. 

I have been very much interested in this subject, and at first 
was inclined to oppose the suggestion of the Morrow Board 
that there be an Assistant Secretary of Commerce, an Assistant 
Secretary of War, and an Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
whose duties should be primarily to engage in aviation, but 
after going over the matter fully I think it is quite obvious that 
these specialists in these departments will render very excellent 
service in the development of aviation. This particular bill, 
as I said, is the basis of the whole thing. Aviation must be 
treated primarily as a commercial thing and secondarily as a 
defense thing, although the defense is absolutely necessary. 

I am very glad to see that there is included in this bill 
section 9 providing an additional Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce whose primary duty shall be aviation. I hope that 
before this House concludes its sessions there will be adopted 
a revision of the National Council of Defense, which will pro- 
vide for a real and active council of defense which will be 
small and effective. And on the executive committee of that 
council of defense I hope there will be placed the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce which the House will doubtless pro- 
vide for in this bill. > 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for the 
Huddleston amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama is an amendment in 
the second degree. 

Mr. HOCH. I think a substitute for the amendment would 
be in order. I am offering it as a substitute for the Huddleston 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to think that the 
substitute would be an amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there is permitted one 
amendment, an amendment to the amendment, and a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a generalization. The question 
is upon this particular amendment. 

Mr. HOCH. The committee amendment is one amendment. 
The gentleman from Alabama offers an amendment to that 
amendment and the only question is whether this substitute 
is one in the third degree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair finds the reference he had in 
his mind, which is in the Manual on page 356, reading as fol- 
lows: 

An amendment in the third degree is not specified by the rule and 
is not permissible even when the third degree is in the nature of a 
substitute for an amendment to a substitute. 


Mr. HOCH. Then, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Huddleston amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland did that. 

Mr, HOCH. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would also be amendment in the 
third degree. The gentleman will have to proceed by unani- 
mous consent, in the opinion of the Chair, 

Mr. HOCH. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss for a minute 
the question that is involved before the yote is taken upon the 
Huddleston amendment. The amendment I propose to offer 
seeks to strike a middle ground between the provisions of the 
bill and the suggestion made by the gentleman from Alabama. 
I confess that as a member of the committee I have been 
considerably perplexed over this question of the assumption of 
jurisdiction by the Federal Government over intrastate flights. 
The bill by one blanket provision wipes out, or attempts to 
wipe out, all intrastate regulation. Now, my amendment pro- 
poses to assert Federal regulation over intrastate traffic or 
flights only in cases where it may be shown that the intra- 
state flight, as a matter of fact, does impose a burden upon or 
interfere with interstate aviation. 

As a proposition of law I agree entirely with the statement 
made by the gentleman from Alabama, that the only theory 
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upon which we can impose Federal regulation on intrastate 
flights is that those intrastate flights impose a burden upon 
interstate flights. I know of no other theory upon which we 
can assume Federal jurisdiction. I will just read a part of 
the amendment I propose to offer as a substitute in place of 
the provision in the bill with reference to Federal jurisdiction: 

Whenever interstate or foreign commerce by aircraft in the navi- 
gable air space or waters of the United States is rendered unsafe, or 
is unduly, unreasonably, or unjustly burdened by the regulation or 
absence of regulation of intrastate air navigation under the law of 
any State, then the Secretary of Commerce may by regulation prohibit 
such navigation by aircraft not registered as aircraft of the United 
States and/or extend the application of the air traffic rules to such 
air navigation, but only to such extent and so long as, after investiga- 
tion and due notice and public hearing, the Secretary finds such pro- 
hibition or application necessary in order to make safe or remove the 
burdens upon interstate or foreign commerce by aircraft in the navli- 
gable air space or waters of the United States. 


I may say that this attempts to set up a provision—which 
members of the committee are familiar with—analogous to the 
Shreveport doctrine with reference to transportation upon rail- 
roads. You will recall that in that case Federal jurisdiction 
was recognized only where it could be shown, as a matter of 
fact and reasonably, that there was by the intrastate regula- 
tion some burden imposed or some discrimination imposed upon 
the interstate business. 

Now, I certainly do not assume to be at all wise about this 
proposition, but it seems to me we need not now go further 
than to set up clearly a regulation of interstate aviation. 
That, I believe, is necessary if we are to have a development 
of commercial aviation. But I think we might well leave it 
to time to show whether the States do seek to impose burden- 
some State regulation or whether the absence of regulation 
on the part of the States does, as a matter of fact, impose 
some burden or some discrimination upon or render unsafe 
interstate flights. 

If it develops that there is any evidence of such burden or 


‘discrimination being imposed upon interstate traffic, then upon 


a proper hearing and a proper showing, as provided in my 
amendment, the Secretary may in that case have the power to 
extend Federal regulation in order to remove that burden or 
that diserimination. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman's 
amendment will not prevail, because it seems to me we are 
confounding two things. The gentleman from Kansas cited 
the Shreveport case, which was a case inyolying rates. All 
this bill does is to try to insure safety. It has nothing to do 
with rates. The Secretary of Commerce has nothing to do 
with the rates that shall be charged for transportation by 
planes. It is simply to promote the safety of the planes and 
the safety of air navigation. I think there is a very decided 
difference. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. I do not, of course, refer to the Shreveport doc- 
trine for the purpose of raising any question about rates, but 
the Shreveport doctrine—— 

Mr. PARKER. I did not yield for a statement but for a 
question. I did not intend to say that the gentleman did 
mean to say that, but still several people have referred to-day 
to railroad rates. Railroad rates and this matter have nothing 
to do with each other at all. One is a question of money and 
the other is a question of public safety, and I most certainly 
hope the amendment will not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. HUDDLESTON) there were—ayes 16, noes 68, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers un 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first part of the amendment, down to the words “ page 30,” 
may be omitted in view of the fact that it is identical with the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas will be granted, and only the portion indi- 
cated will be read, but the entire amendment will be included 
in the Recorp. 

There was no objection, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hoch: Page 13, strike out line 8 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) Provide for the granting of registration to eligible aircraft if 
application for registration is made by the owner of the aircraft; but 
no aircraft shall be required to be registered.” 

Page 14, line 8, after “aircraft,” insert “in interstate or foreign 
commerce,” 

Page 28, line 6, after “ navigation,” insert “in interstate or foreign 
commerce.” 

Page 29, line 9, after “aircraft,” insert “in interstate or foreign 
commerce.” 

Page 29, 
commerce.” 

Page 29, line 19, after “subdivision,".insert “or of subdivl- 
sion (e).“ 

Page 29, line 24, after “ navigation,” Insert In interstate or foreign 
commerce.“ 

Page 30, strike out lines 15 to 24, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: y 

„(e) Whenever interstate or forelgn commerce by aircraft in the 
navigable airspace or waters of the United States is rendered unsafe 
or is unduly, unreasonably, or unjustly burdened by the regulation or 
absence of regulation of intrastate air navigation under the law of 
any State, then the Secretary of Commerce may by regulation prohibit 
such navigation by aircraft not registered as aircraft of the United 
States and/or extend the application of the air-traffic rules to such air 
navigation, but only to such extent and so long as, after investigation 
and due notice and public hearing, the Secretary finds such prohibition 
or application necessary in order to make safe or remove the burdens 
upon interstate or foreign commerce by aircraft in the navigable air- 
space or waters of the United States.“ 


Mr. HOCH. Mr, Chairman, I shall detain the committee just 

a moment, because I think the issue is well understood. 
I I recognize the impracticability of leaving to the States alone 
the matter of regulation of air traffic, and I think we all recog- 
nize that if we are to have any commercial aviation develop- 
ment at all and any regulation thereof, the very nature of 
the thing requires there shall be very complete regulation on 
the part of the Federal Government in so far as interstate 
flights are concerned. 

Referring Just one moment to the Shreveport case, in view 
of the statement made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Parker], I was not referring, of course, to the Shreveport 
ease for the purpose of injecting any question of rates. The 
Shreveport case, however, did raise clearly the question of 
the assumption of jurisdiction by the Federal Government over 
intrastate transportation, and I say there is an analogous situa- 
tion here. 

I am one of those who believe with reference to rail trans- 
portation that we have gone further than was necessary in as- 
suming intrastate regulation. If we had stood by the Shreve- 
port doctrine, that there shall be a showing of actual burden 
upon interstate business before we assume Federal jurisdic- 
tion, we would have a much better situation in this country 
than we have at present with reference to rates. Certainly the 
same question is here inyolved, and all I propose is that if 
there can be a showing that as.a matter of fact there is some 
burden upon interstate flights, then the Secretary shall have 
power to assume jurisdiction over intrastate flights, and if 
there is no burden, then I do not know under what warrant of 
the Constitution we assume to legislate at all. 

Mr. LEA of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. LEA of California. Does the gentleman’s amendment go 
further than the Constitution itself goes with reference to the 
exercise of this power by the States? 

Mr. HOCH. No; my amendment simply provides that you 
do not assume jurisdiction of intrastate flights until you have 
shown that there is a burden imposed upon interstate flights 
by the intrastate flights. 

Mr. LEA of California. Would not the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, if it became the law, cast a burden upon the Secretary of 
Commerce in addition to what the Constitution would require? 

Mr. HOCH. No. 3 

Mr. LEA of California. The Constitution takes care of its 
own protection. 

Mr. HOCH. I will say, as a constitutional question, if you 
ever get into the courts on the question of assumption of juris- 
diction over intrastate flights, the burden will be upon those 
seeking to uphold the law to show that there is a burden upon 
interstate business. 

Mr. LEA of California. 


line 12, after “aircraft,” insert “in interstate or foreign 


Then what is the use of the gentle- 


man’s amendment? Why not let the court construe the consti- 
per provision, instead of placing a particular burden on 
aviation. 
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Mr. HOCH. It seems to me that instead of saying that in 
all cases an intrastate flight is a burden upon interstate flights, 
we had better impose the burden of showing affirmatively that 
there is some such burden before we assume jurisdiction. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Kansas en- 
lighten the Chair? The Chair understood the gentleman to say 
he desired only the portion of his amendment relating to page 
80 to be read, but the Chair understands the gentleman is 
offering the balance of the amendment. 

Mr. HOCH. Yes; I am offering the whole thing; but in view 
of the fact the first part is identical with the Huddleston 
amendment and consists of merely textual changes, I thought 
it unnecessary to read the first part of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, That was the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. LEA of California. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOCH. Les. 

Mr. LEA of California. The Huddleston amendment con- 
tained a provision that no aircraft shall be required to be reg- 
istered. Does the gentleman’s amendment cover that part of 
the Huddleston amendment? 

Mr. HOCH. I am not familiar with that particular part of 
the Huddleston amendment. I may say frankly, the amend- 
ment was prepared by the Legislative Drafting Bureau to 
carry out the idea I have here suggested. 

Mr. LEA of California. The first paragraph of the Hud- 
dleston amendment provided that no aircraft shall be required 
to be registered. In other words, it would be just like the case 
of an automobile. A man owning the machine could go up 
and have it registered or not, and there would not be any iden- 
tification mark or any way of holding him responsible for any 
violation of traffic rules. 

Mr. HOCH. No; if he interferes with interstate flights, of 
course, he would have to be registered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. : 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I hope that this amendment 
will not be adopted for the reason that the sponsor of the 
amendment is not sure of what it does. Without making any 
reflection on the gentleman from Kansas, the subcommittee 
gave this very careful consideration, and it seems to me that 
license without the Federal Government gives the whole thing 
away. I most earnestly hope that the amendment will not be 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hoc]. 

The question was taken and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLAND. “Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 25, line 5, after the word and figure “section 9," strike out 
the words “additional assistant,” and in line 6 strike out all after 
„Commerce“ down to the period in line 13. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the amendment 
is to strike out “additional Secretary of Commerce.” It is 
covered by striking out the words “additional assistant” in 
line 5, so that after section 9 it would read “ Secretary of 
Commerce,” and again after the period strike out the rest 
down to the figures “1923” in line 13. It simply eliminates 
the additional Secretary of Commerce. My reason is that I 
desire to bring to the attention of the House the constant 
growth of additional Secretaries of Commerce. It might be 
of interest to state that there is on the calendar of the House 
a bill H. R. 7245, reported from the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, in which there is provision for two 
additional Secretaries of Commerce. Here is a bill with a third 
additional Secretary of Commerce. I want to submit to the 
House there seems to be no limit to the creation of addi- 
tional Assistant Secretaries of Commerce. How far it is going 
or how far-reaching it will be I do not know, but I think it is 
about time that we knew how many new offices were going 
to be created. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. The duties of this Assistant Secretary will be 
confined to aircraft? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. My amendment seeks to eliminate the 
Assistant Secretary. We have another bill on the calendar 
that intends to eliminate the Shipping Board, and it will put 
more power in the Secretary of Commerce, and there will be no 
end to the Assistant Secretaries of Commerce, I suppose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And if the expenses of the Department of 
Commerce grow in the same proportion that they have within 
the last five years, it will not be many years before that de- 
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partment will spend as much money as the whole Government 
spent in 1917. 

Mr. BLAND. There is no doubt about that. We hear a good 
deal about reaching ont and taking away the powers that 
belong to the States, deprecating that tendency; and yet, when 
the proposition comes down, they do reach out and take over 
the powers that belong to the States. In other words, I would 
like to see them practice what they preach. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimons consent that 
all debate on the committee amendment and amendments 
thereto close in three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the committee amend- 
ment and amendments thereto close in three minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, the question raised by the 
gentleman from Virginia was given careful consideration by 
the committee. The committee thought it entirely probable 
that you could get a better man for the price if you gave him 
the title of assistant secretary than if you went out and in cold 
blood tried to hire the man for the money alone. That is the 
reason that we gave the extra title of “Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce” to have control of aviation. I belleve the reason is 
a good one. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Les. 4 

Mr. BYRNS. Is the gentleman quite sure that the Assistant 
Secretary will not get somebody under him to act for him and 
perform the duties that he would perform if he was made the 
inspector and placed under the Secretary? 

Mr. PARKER. We can do it this way or have a separate 
bureau, but it seemed to the committee that this was a much 
cheaper way than to have a separate bureau. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BLAND]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Garrett of Tennessee) there were 34 ayes and 66 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the committee 
amendment, f 

The question was taken and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with an 
amendment with the recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to, and the bill as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr, CHINDbRLOM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (S. 41) 
to encourage and regulate the use of aircraft in commerce, and 
for other purposes, and had directed him to report the same 
back with an amendment, with the recommendaion that the 
amendment be agreed to, and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the Senate bill as amended. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following mo- 
tion to recommit, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. HvppLEstoN moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce with instruction to that committee 
to report the same back forthwith with the following amendments: 

Page 25, strike out lines 5 to 13. 

Page 13, strike out line 8 and insert in lieu thereof the following; 

“(a) Provide for the granting of registration to eligible aircraft if 
application for registration is made by the owner of the aircraft; but 
no aircraft shall be required to be registered.” 

Page 14, line 8, after “aircraft,” insert “in interstate or foreign 
commerce.” 

Page 28, line 6, after “ navigation,” insert “In interstate or for- 
eign commerce.” 

Page 29, line 9, after “ aircraft,” insert “in interstate or foreign 
commerce.” 

Page 29, line 12, after “aircraft,” insert “in interstate or foreign 
commerce,” 
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“or of subdivi- 


Page 29, 
sion (e).“ 

Page 29, line 24, after navigation,“ insert “in interstate or for- 
eign commerce.” 

Page 30, strike out lines 15 to 24, inclusive, and page 31, line 1, 
strike out (d)“ and insert in lieu thereof (e).“ 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that this is a motion to amend an amendment which has 
already been adopted by the House. : 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that the point of 
order comes too late, the motion for the previous question 
haying been made. 

The SPEAKER. 
order is well taken. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, we have just adopted an 
amendment to the bill, This motion to recommit seeks to 
amend the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think that the 
point of order of the gentleman from Illinois is well taken, 
that this is an effort to amend an adopted amendment, which 
is out of order under the rule. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 135, noes 18. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I object to the vote and 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present. We 
ought to have a record vote on these bills. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the vote may be put off until to-morrow, immediately 
after the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if I will not lose my rights 
I am perfectly willing to withdraw the point of order of no 
quorum in order to let this go over by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will protect the gentleman in 
his rights. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point 
temporarily for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the vote upon the passage of the bill may 
be delayed until to-morrow, immediately after the reading of 
the Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker's 
desk. Is there objection? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I think there is a special order 
set for to-morrow. 

Mr. BLANTON. That would not interfere. 

Mr. MAPES. I think it ought to be understood that the 
yote comes before the special order. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee objects, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I insist upon the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has counted, and it is clear that 
a quorum is not present. The question is on the passage of the 
bill. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 229, nays 80, 
answered “ present” 1, not voting 121, as follows: 


Une 19, after “subdivision,” Insert 


It does not come too late if the point of 


[Roll No. 68] 

YEAS—229 
Ackerman Campbell Elliott Hastings 
Adkins Carpenter Ellis Hawley 
Andresen Carss Evans Hayden 
Andrew Carter, Calif. Fairchild Hersey 
Anthony Chalmers Fenn Hickey 
Appleby Chindblom Fisher Hill, Md. 
Arentz Clague Fitzgerald, Roy G. Hill, Wash. 
Arnold Cole Fitzgerald, W. T. Hoe 
Bacharach Colton Fletcher Hogg 
Bachmann Cooper, Ohio Fort Hooper 
Bacon Cooper, Wis. Foss Houston 
Bailey Corning Free Hudson 
Barbour Coyle Frothingham Hull, Morton D. 
Beedy Cramton rlow Jacobstein 
Beers Crisp Gambrill James 
Bixier Crosser Garber Jeffers 
Black, N. Y. Crowther Gibson Johnson, Ind 
Black, Tex. Crumpacker Gifford Johnson, S. Dak. 
Bloom rry Glynn Johnson, 
Boies Darrow Golder ahn 
Bowles Davenport Goldsborough Kearns 
Bowman Davey Green, Fla. Kelly 
Boylan Dickinson, Iowa reenwood Kemp 
Brand, Ohio Dickinson, Mo, Griest Kerr 
Brigham Douglass Hadley Ketcham 
Browne Dowell Hale Kiefner 
Burtness Drane Hall, Ind. Kiess 
Burton Driver Hall, N. Dak. Kindred 
Butler Edw Hardy Kirk 
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Knutson Moore, Va. Smithwiek Vestal 
Kurtz Morgan Snell Vincent, Mich, 
Lampert Morrow Somers, N. Y. Vinson, Ga. 
Lanham Murphy Sosnowski Vinson, Ky, 
Luzaro Nelson, Me, peaa Folgt 
Lea, Calif. Newton, Minn. Sparing Wainwright 
Leatherwood O'Connell, N. Y. Spruk ans, Wason 
Leavitt O'Connell, R. 1. 8 Watres 
Lehtbach Parker Stephens Watson 
Letts Perkins tobbs Welsh 
Linthicum Prall Strong, Kans. White, Kans, 
Losier Pratt Btrother White, Me, 
Luce Ragon Summers, Wash, Whitehead 
McClintic Ramseyer Swing Whittington 
McLaughlin, Mich. Ranstey Taber Williams, Tex. 
Madden Rayburn Taylor, W. Va. Williamson 
Mugee, N. X. Reece Temple Wilson, La. 
Magee. Pu. Robinson, Iowa Thatcher Wingo 
Magrady Robsion, Ky. Thompson Winter 
Major Rogers Thurston Wolverton 
Manlove Rowbottom Tilson ‘ood 
Mapes Scott Timberlake Woodruft 
Martin, Mass. Seger Tinkham Fright 
Merritt Bhallenberger Tolle Wurzbach 
Michener hreve Treadwa Wyant 
Milier Simmons Underhil Zibiman 
Montgomery Sinclair Underwood 
Mooney Sinnott Upshaw 
Moore, Ohio Smith Vaile 
NAYS—80 
3 Collier Hudapeth O'Connor, La, 
Allgood Collins Johnson, Tex. Oldfield 
Ainu Connally, Tex, Jones Parks 
Aswell Davis Kincheloe Peery 
Ayres Deal ing Quin 
Bankhead Dominick Kvale Rankin 
Beck Eslick Lankford Reed, Ark, 
Bell Pulmer aryen Romjue 
Borger Gardner, Ind. Little Rouse 
Bland Garner, Tex. aon Rubey 
Blanton Gurrett, Tenn, McDuffie Sanders, Tex. 
Bowling Gurrett, Tex. McKeown Sandlin 
Box Gasque McMillan Schafer 
Brand, Ga. Gilbert Bickey polds Steagall 
riggs Hammer McSwain Stedman 
Browning are McSweeney Swank 
Buchanan Harrison Manateld Tillman 
Busby Hill, Ala. Moore, Ky. Tucker 
Cantleld Howard Morehoa Warren 
Cannon Huddleston Nelson, Mo, Weaver 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
Byrns 
NOT VOTING—121 

ee Frear McLaughlin, Nebr. Sandors, N. X. 

Frodericks McLeod Sebneider 
Ane dor Reide Freeman Mactiregor Sears, Fla 
Barkley French Martin, La. ars, Nebr. 
Boge Fuller Mead Eproul, III. 
Britten Funk Menges evenson 
Brumm Gallivan Miehnelson Strong, Pa. 
Rulwinkle Goodwin Milligan Sullivan 
Burdick Gorman Mills Sumners, Tex. 
Carew Graham Montague Swartz 
Carter, Okla, Green, Iowa Morin Sweet 
Celler Griffin Nelson, Wis, Swoope 
Chapman Hangen Newton, Mo. Taylor, Colo, 
Christopherson Hawes Norton Taylor, N. J, 
Cleary Holaday O'Connor, N. T. Taylor, Tenn, 
Conner. Holl, Ten Oliver, Ala. Thomas 
Connolly, Pa. Hull, William BR, Oliver, N. X. Tincher 
n Irwin Patterson din. 
Cullen jenkins eavey Updike 
Dempsey ohnson, III. Perlman are 
Denison olinson, Ky. Phillips Walters 
Dickstein Keller Porter Wefala 
Doughtou Kendall ou Weller 
Doyle Kopp Purnell Wheeler 
Drewry Kunz nayle Willams, In. 
Dyer LaGuardia ainey Wilson, 
Eaton Lee, Ga, Rathbone Woodrum 
Eaterly Lindsay Reed, N. Y. Yates 
Faust Lineberger Reld, III. 
Fish Lowre Rutherford 
Flaherty McFadden Sabath 


So the Dill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Vare with Mr. Byrns. 

Mr. Newton of Missonrl with Mr. Galliyan. 
Mr. Sweet with Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Enton with Mr. Rainey. 

Mr. McFadden with. Mr. Sumners of Texas. 
Mr. Taylor of New Jersey with Mr. Bulwinkle, 
Mr Morin with Mr, Carter of Oklahoma, 
Mr, Fuust with Mr. Millizan, 

Mr. Sproul of lllinols with Mr. Connery. 
Mr. MacGregor with Mr. Lowrey. 

Mr. Wheeler with pire Nortona 

Mr. McLeod with Mr. 

Mr. irwin with Mr. inutherford. 

Mr. Freuch with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Dyer with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Taylor of Colorado, 
Mr. Aldrich with Mr. Oliver of Alabata. 
Mr, Brumm with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Freeman with Mr, Carew. 

Mr. Swoope with Mr. Auf der Helde. 

Mr. Sunders of New York with Mr, Doushton. 
Mr. Gurdick with Mr, Schneider. 
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Mr. Enller with Mr. LaGuardia, 

Mr. Michelson with Mr. Peavey. 

Mr. Walters with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Fredericks with Mr. Frear. 

Mr. Keller with Mr. Wefald. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye.” I have a pair 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Vares]. I wish to 
withdraw my vote and answer present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr, PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on cach of the bills H. R. 3858 and H. R. 10860, which are on 
the tentative program, the debate be limited to one hour instead 
of two hours. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent, with regard to House bills 3858 and 10860, that 
ene general debate be limited to one hour instead of two 

ours, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman wish to 
arrange for the control of the time? 

Mr. PARKER. And half of the time to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] or by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] and the other half to be controlled 
by myself. 

The SPEAKER. And that the time be controlled half by the 
e a from New York and half by the gentleman from 

exus 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is entirely satisfactory to me, Mr. 
3 if the gentleman from Texas desires to control the 

me. 

Mr. RAYBURN. It would be entirely satisfactory to me if 
the gentleman from Alabama should have control of the time, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

Mr. TILSON. I understand if unanimous consent is not 
granted, such a course would be taken, As I understand it, 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hupp.estron] is in opposition 
to the bill. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to object, but I 
want to know what it is about. What is the subject of the 
legislation? 

Mr. PARKER. Yor the information of the gentleman from 
Nebraska, I will say that one of the bills is the commercial 
attaché bill and the other is the lighthouse bill. 

Mr. HOWARD. I am for the lighthouse but against the 
attaché, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT ON H. R. 10306 


Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to file 
a supplemental report and resolution on the bill H. R. 10350, 
the subject matter being a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming. 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION OASE OF SIROVICH V. PERLMAN 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged report from 
the Committee on Elections No 1 and ask that it be printed 
under the rule. It is the election case of Sirovich against 
Perlman. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Report of the Committee on Elections No, 1 on contestod-oluctton 
case of Sirovich v. Perlman, from the fourteenth congressional! district 
of New York. 


The SPEAKER, Referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COLTON. I wanted to serve notice that I shall call up 
this resolution for consideration next Thursday after the 
reading of the Journal, 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that there is a special order on Thurs- 
day. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] 
has obtained permission to address the House. 

Mr. COLTON. Following that. 

The SPBAKER. The gentleman from Utah announces it 
is his purpose to call up the contested-election cuse mentioned 
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on Thursday, following the address of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts IMr. UNDERHILL]. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin, by unanimous consent, was 
granted leave of absence, indefinitely, on account of sickness 
in the family. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr, PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PARKER] moves that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to: accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 52 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
April 13, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr, TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for April 13, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees; 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

Agricultural relief legislation. 

COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To regulate in the District of Columbia the traffic in sale 
and use of milk bottles, cans, crates, and other containers of 
milk and cream, to prevent fraud and deception (H. R. 6728). 

To regulate the practice of chiropractic, to create a board of 
chiropractic examiners of the District of Columbia, and to 
punish persons violating the provisions thereof (H. R. 9055). 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURBENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal reserve 
act, as amended, to provide for the stabilization of the price 
level for commodities in general (H. R. 7895). 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.15 a. m.) 

To carry Into effect provisions of the convention between the 
United States and Great Britain to regulate the level of Lake 
of the Woods concluded on the 24th day of February, 1925 
(II. R. 9872 and 439). 

To amend the act entitled “An act for the reorganization and 
improvement of the foreign service of the United States” ap- 
proved May 24, 1924 (II. R. 10167), 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRES 
(10.80 a, m.) 


To provide further for the national defense by coordinating 
the Army aud the Navy (II. R. 10248). 

To coustitute a council of national defense (HI. R. 10982). 

To provide for a council of national defense (H. R. 10085). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Spenker's table and referred as follows: 

436. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, for the Department 
of State, amounting to $02,068.03; also two drafts of proposed 
legislation affecting existing appropriations (H. Doc. No. 804); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

437. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations 
for the United States Tariff Commission for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1926, in the amount of $5,000 (II. Doc. No. 305); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

438, A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency estimates of appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the purchase of Indian sup- 
plies for the fiscal years ending June 80, 1924, and June 30, 
1925, $65,550.16; also a draft of proposed legistation affecting 
an existing appropriation (II. Doc. No. 806); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

439. A letter from the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, transmitting its annual report to Congress covering 
operations during the year 1925, made in compliance with the 
provisions of section 10 of the Federal reserve act; to the 
Conunittee on Banking and Currency. 

440, A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a re- 
port of the Chief of Engincers on preliminary examination of 
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Galveston Channel, Tex. (H. Doc. No. 307); to the Committee 
— n and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
rations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GASQUE: Commitee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
58. A bill to provide for the election of the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 839). Iteférred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BEERS: Committee on Printing. II. Con. Res: 9. A 
concurrent resolution for the printing of 1,500 additional copies 
of the hearings held before the President's Aircraft Board on 
matters relating to aircraft, including the report of the said 
board (Rept. No. 840). Ordered printed. 

Mr. BEERS: Committee on Printing. H. Res. 186. A reso- 
lution to print the proceedings in the House of Representatives 
in memory of the late William Jennings Bryan as a document 
(Rept. No. 841). Ordered printed, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
II. J. Res. 204. A joint resolution authorizing certain military 
organizations to visit France, England, and Belgium; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 842). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 1786. An 
act to equalize the pay of retired officers of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Public Health Service; without amendment (Rept. No. 857). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on Elections No. 1, A report on 
the contested-election case of Willium I. Sirovich v. Nathan 
D. Perlman, Fourteenth New York district (Rept. No. 858), 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KELLER: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
II. R. 487. A bill creating the District of Columbia insurance 
fund for the benefit of employees injured and the dependents 
and employees killed in employment, providing for the admin- 
istration of such fund by the United States Hmployees’ Com- 
pensation Commission, and authorizing an appropriation there- 
for; with amendment (Rept. No. 850). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. II. R. 5507. 


A bill for the relief of Agnes M. Harrison, postmistress at 
Wheeler, Miss; without amendment (Rept, No. 819). Referred 
to the Committece of the Whole House, 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6584. A bill 
for the relief of Charles O. Schmidt; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 820). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Tilinois: Committee on Claims, II. R. 
10161. A bill for the relief of the owners of the barge Afoli- . 
vaine No. 1; with amendment (Rept. No. 821). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 108. An act 
for the relic? of the Commercial Union Assurance Co. (Ltd.), 
the Automobile Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn., American & 
Yoreign Insurance Co., Queen Insurance Co, of America, Fire- 
man's Fund Insurance Co., St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co., and the United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 822). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on Claims. S. 1341. An act for 
the relief of John Plumice, administrator of the estate of G. W. 


Plumlee, deceased; without amendment (Rept. No. 823). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 1651. An act 


for the relief of the widow and minor children of Ed Estes, 
deceased; without amendment (Rept. No. 824). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Claims. S. 3019. An act to 
reimburse certain fire-insurance companies the amounts paid 
by them for property destroyed by fire in suppressing bubonic 
plague in the Territory of Hawaii in the years 1899 and 1900; 
without amendment (Rept, No. 825). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BECK: Committee on Claims. S. 1223. An act for the 
relief of J. L. Flynn; withont amendment (Rept. No. 826). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. BECK: Committee on Claims. S. 1224. An act for the 
relief of John P. McLaughlin; without amendment (Rept. No. 
827). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 2111. An act 
for the relief of Levin P. Kelly; with amendment (Rept. No. 
828). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTERS: Committee on Claims. S. 2215. An act for 
the relief of James E. Simpson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
829). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1330. A bill 
for the relief of Helene M. Hubrich; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 830). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2207. 
A bill for the relief of Simon R. Curtis; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 831). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CARPENTER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3069. A bill 
for the relief of Charles O. Dunbar; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 832). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3231. A bill 
for the relief of Kate T. Riley; with amendment (Rept. No. 
838). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 4125. A 
bill for the relief of Louis A. Hogue; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 834). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CARPENTER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 4664. A 
bill for the relief of Arthur H. Bagshaw; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 835). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6586. A bill for 
the relief of Russell W. Simpson; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 836). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7674. A 
bill for the relief of Capt. H. Bert Knowles; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 837). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTERS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9089. A bill 
for the relief of Mabel Blanche Rockwell; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 838). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
726. A bill for the relief of George J. Covert; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 848). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1597. 
A bill for the relief of Albert O. Tucker; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 844). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. BOYLAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1720. 
A bill for the relief of Lucius Bell; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 845). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2160. 
A bill for the relief of Patrick J. Langan; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 846). Referred to the Committte of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3663. 
A bill to correct the military record of G. W. Gilkison; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No, 847). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8703. 
A bill for the relief of Anthony Schartzenberger; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 848). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6655. 
A bill for the relief of William A. Hynes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 849). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8292. 
A bill to correct the military record of John R. Butler; without 
amendment (Rept, No. 850). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8293. 
A bill to correct the military record of Milton Longsdorf; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 851). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FURLOW: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8961. 
A bill for the relief of William E. Jones; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 852). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
9324. A bill removing the charge of desertion from the name 
of George A. McKenzie, alias William A. Williams; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 853). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7025. A 
bill for the relief of Mollie Van Hooser, administratrix of the 
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estate of Myrtle Van Hooser, deceased ; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 854). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7026, A 
bill for the relief of W. T. Murray, administrator of the estate 
of Florence Martin, deceased; with amendment (Rept. No. 
855). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 2820. An act 
for the relief of José Louzau; with amendment (Rept. No. 
856). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3009) granting a pension to John Lange; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7801) granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
M. Kennedy; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10967) granting an increase of pension to 
K. Irene Hadley; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 779) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
Long; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 11193) to amend section 8 of 
the food and drugs act, approved June 80, 1906, as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LAZARO: A bill (H. R. 11194) for the Court of ` 
Claims to hear and determine the claims of those whose prop- 
erty -was taken and used by the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. QUAYLE: A bill (H. R. 11195) to promote temper- 
ance in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CULLEN: A bill (H. R. 11196) to promote temper- 
ance in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SULLIVAN: A biil (H. R. 11197) to promote tem- 
perance in the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 11198) to promote temper- 
ance in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: A bill (H. R. 11199) to 
promote temperance in the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (H. R. 11200) to promote tem- 
perance in the United States; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, MORROW: A bill (H. R. 11201) to provide for the 
condemnation of the lands of the Pueblo Indians in New 
Mexico for public purposes, and making the laws of the State 
of New Mexico applicable in such proceedings; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KVALE: A bill (H. R. 11202) to provide for the 
preparation, printing, and distribution of pamphlets containing 
the Declaration of Independence, with certain biographical 
sketches and explanatory matter; to the Committee on Print- 


ing. 

By Mr. TEMPLB: A bill (H. R. 11203) to amend subsec- 
tions (e) and (o) of section 18 of an act entitled “An act for 
the reorganization and improvement of the Foreign Service and 
for other purposes,” approved May 24, 1924; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (H. R. 11204) exempting from the 
provisions of the immigration act of 1924 certain Spanish sub- 
jects residents of Porto Rico on April 11, 1899; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr, RAGON: A bill (H. R. 11205) to convey to the Big 
Rock Stone Co. a portion of the hospital reservation of the 
United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 78 (Fort Logan H. Roots) 
in the State of Arkansas; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (H. R. 11206) to amend section 
26 of the World War veterans’ act of 1924; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11207) to amend section 21 of the World 
War veterans’ act of 1924; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 
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By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 11208) to admit to the United 
States alien veterans of the World War; to the Committtee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr, MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 11209) to amend section 
1 of the copyright act; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 11210) accepting the ces- 
sion to the United States of certain of the Samoan Islands and 
to provide for a temporary government therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 11211) to amend section 204 
of the act entitled “An act to provide for the termination of 
Federal control of railroads and systems of transportation; to 
provide for the settlement of disputes between carriers and 
their employees; to further amend an act entitled ‘An act to 
regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, as amended, 
and for other purposes,” approved February 28, 1920; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 11212) to promote the uni- 
fication of carriers engaged in interstate commerce, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commeree, 

By Mr. KIRK: A bill (H. R. 11213) providing for a mine 
rescue station and equipment at Pikeville, Ky.; to the Commit- 
tee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H. R. 11214) to promote temper- 
ance in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SABATH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 222) provid- 
ing for the participation of the United States in the centennial 
celebration in the eity of Chicago, III., and authorizing an ap- 
propriation therefor, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Industrial Arts and Expositions, 

By Mr. BACON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 223) approy- 
ing the plan and design for a memorial to Theodore Roosevelt 
submitted by the Roosevelt Memorial Association; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. APPLEBY; Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 224) pro- 
viding for a survey for an emergency water supply for the 
hydroelectric propulsion for the proposed Great Eastern Freight 
Railroad described in H. J. Res. 214 and S. J. Res. 79, which 
was referred to the House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce and to the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolution (H. Res. 216) to pay additional 
compensation to the clerk to the Committee on Rules of the 
House; to the Committee on Accounts, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr, THATCHER: Memorial of the General Assembly of 
the State of Kentucky, requesting the Congress of the United 
States to appropriate a sum sufficient to purchase and erect in 
Caracas, Venezuela, a suitable statue of Henry Clay to be 
presented, in behalf of the people of the United States, to the 
people of Venezuela; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 11215) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Kinsella; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11216) granting an increase of pension to 
Hortense J. S. Church; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11217) granting an 
increase of pension to Augusta M. Quackenbush; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11218) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura Beach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11219), granting a pension to Hannah 
Douglas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 11220) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary J. Seymour; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11221) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary ©. Wilday; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EBSTERLY: A bill (H. R. 11222) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Didyoung; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 11223) grant- 
ing a pension to Thomas J. Mullin; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A Dill (H. R. 11224) for the 
relief of W. H. H. Riegle; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 11225) granting a 
ree to Sarah E. Kirk; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11226) granting an increase of pension to 
Louis D. Argo; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11227) to cor- 
rect the military record of John W. Gulley; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11228) to correct the military record of 
Andrew B. Ritter; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11229) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Reeves; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 11230) granting a pension to 
Anna Maud Hogmire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 11231) to correct the 
military record of John Strevy; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11232) granting an increase of pension to 
Lura E. Lathrop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McSWEENEY: A bill (H. R. 11233) granting an 
increase of pension to Josephine Reynolds; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11234) granting a 
pension to Laura A. Fouch; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 11235) granting a pension to 
Hannah Randles ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 11236) granting a pension to 
John Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POU: A bill (H. R. 11237) granting a pension to 
Willie G. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 11238) grant- 
ing a pension to Alice A. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SEGER: A bill (H. R. 11239) granting a pension to 
Mary Hopper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 11240) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Eggleston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr, STALKER: A bill (H. R. 11241) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Minerva Rorick; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11242) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan A. Ray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11243) granting an increase of pension 
to Melissa Butler; to the Commitee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEDMAN: A bill (H. R. 11244) for the relief of 
Levi R. Whitted; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: A bill (H. R. 11245) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary C. Harbrecht; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 11246) granting a pension 
to Frank Rupert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WATRES: A bill (H. R. 11247) granting a pension 
to Harry A. Caskey; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1730. Petition of the Board of Supervisors of Niagara County, 
N. V., favoring bills introduced that will amend the immigra- 
tion law so that World War veterans and their immediate 
relatives shall be included in the nonquota class of immigrants; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1731. By Mr. BIXLER: Petition of F. R. Dickinson and 
other radio listeners-in of Greenville, Pa., requesting support 
of bills now pending in House and Senate to relieve radio 
situation; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

1732. Also, petition of B. F, Perkins and other radio 
listeners-in, of Greenville, Pa., requesting support of bills now 
pending in House and Senate to relieve radio situation; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1733. Also, petition of Women’s Relief Corps, No. 138. Ridg- 
way, Elk County, Pa., urging passage of a bill that will pro- 
vide further relief for Civil War veterans and their widows; 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

1734. Also, petition of Guy M. Gray and other radio listeners- 
in, of Greenville, Pa., requesting support of bills now pending 
in House and Senate to relieve radio situation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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1735. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition by Fred W. Lange Trucking 
Co., of New York City, protesting against the passage of Senate 
bill 1734; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
Inerce, 

1786. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Izaak Walton League of 
America, urging the establishing of a national park in the 
Ouachita Mountains of Arkansas; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

1787. Also, petition of Ottawa Branch, No. $16, National 
Association of Letter Carriers, urging support of the revised 
retirement bill; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1738, Also, petition of the Red Top Steel Post Co., urging the 
passage of House bill 7479; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1739. By Mr. FULMER: Petition of Ridge Baptist Associa- 
tion (a religious body composed of churches in Aiken, Edge- 
field, Lexington, and Saluda Counties, S. C.), protesting against 
the modification of the eighteenth amendment; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

1740. Also, petition of Woman's Missionary Union, Fairfield 
Association, Columbia, S. C., protesting against any change or 
modification of Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

1741. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of National Association 
of Letter Carriers, M. T. Finnan, secretary, American Federa- 
tion of Labor Building, Washington, D. C., recommending pas- 
sage of House bill 7; to the Committee on the Ciyil Service. 

1742. By Mr. HERSEY: Petitions of Mark A. Barwise and 
22 others, Lester Goodwin and 23 others, and Mildred Curtis 
and 18 others, all residents of the fourth district, Maine, 
urging no action be taken on Copeland-Bloom bill to regulate 
the practice of mediums, etc., in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1743. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York to the Congress of the United States, 
opposing the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 487); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1744, Also, petition of Maj. John W. Marks Post, No. 142, 
American Legion, urging the Congress of the United States to 
support House bill 10240, for the relief of American women 
assigned to the Medical Corps of the World War forces who 
contracted in line of duty disease which has resulted in total 
or partial disability, ete.; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

1745. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Minnesota Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation Committee Opposed to Branch Banking, remonstrating 
against branch banking in any form, and protesting against 
legalization of branches now operated by Minnesota banks; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1746. Also, petition of several residents of Tracy, Minn., 
urging the passage of House bills 71 and 7479; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1747. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of citizens of Clovis, 
N. Mex., opposing measures dealing with compulsory Sunday 
observance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1748. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
American Bankers’ Association of New York, favoring the pas- 
sage of House bill 2; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
reney. 

1749. Also, petition of John W. Frothingham, of Tarrytown, 
N. Y., in favor of House bill 7479, migratory bird refuge and 
marsh land conservation bill; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

1750. Also, petition of Edwin D. Levinson, of Baar, Cohen & 
Co., 50 Broad Street, New York City, favoring the passage of 
House bill 7479, the migratory bird refuge and marsh land 
conservation bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1751. Also, petition of the Official Separator Co., of La 
Crosse, Wis., favoring the reduction of the third-class mail rate 
to the old standard of 1 cent; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

1752, Also, petition of J. Francis Booraem, of New York 
City, favoring the passage of House bili 8708; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1753. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
Diego, Calif., protesting against the passage of House bill 7179, 
for the compulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 

1754. Also, petition of certain residents of California, pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 7179, for the com- 
pulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

1755. Also, petition of certain residents of San Diego, Calif., 
protesting against the passage of House bills 7179 and 7822, for 
the compulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 
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SENATE 
Turspay, April 13,1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 5, 1928) 
The Senate reassembled at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expira- 


tion of the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

gre PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Clerk will call the 
roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris King Robinson, Ind, 
Bayard Fess La Follette Sackett 
Bingham Fletcher Lenroot Sheppard 
Blease Frazier McKellar Shipstead 
Borah George McLean Shortridge 
Bratton Gerry McMaster Simmons 
Broussard Gillett MeNa Smith 
Bruce Glass Mayfield Smoot 
Butler Goff et Stanfield 
Cameron Gooding Moses teck 
Capper Greene Neely Stephens 
Caraway Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Copeland Harreld Norris Trammell 
ouzens Harris Nye Wadsworth 
Cummins Harrison Oddie aish 
Curtis Heflin Overman Warren 
Deneen Howell Phipps Watson 
Dill Johnson Pine Wheeler 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Pittman 1 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Ransdell 
Ernst Kendrick Reed, Mo. 
Fernald Keyes Reed, Pa. 


Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means], is detained from 
the Senate by reason of illness, I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-five Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


AMENDMENT OF TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to submit a conference report and I intend to ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous consent request of the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection if it does not lead to 
discussion. If it does, I shall ask the Senator to withdraw it. 

Mr, CUMMINS. . It will not lead to discussion. The report 
is a unanimous one and I think everybody I know of who is 
interested in the matter agrees to the arrangement which has 
been made. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
the matter is? I understood he was going to bring up House 
bill 9398. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is a conference report on a bill which 
was introduced by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. It 
passed the Senate, and the House made an amendment by 
which it is required that before the money shall be paid by the 
Alien Property Custodian to the claimant he must have de- 
clared his intention to become a citizen. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is a different matter from the one I had 
in mind. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the 
bill (S. 1226) to amend the trading with the enemy act, 
having met after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend, and do recommend, to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House and agree to the same with an 
amendment, so that the said House amendment shall read as 
follows: 

(34) An individual who was at such time a citizen or 
subject of Germany, Austria, Hungary, or Austria-Hungary, 
or not a citizen or subject of any nation, State, or free city, 
and that the money or other property concerned was acquired by 
such individual while a bona fide resident of the United States, 
and that such individual, on January 1, 1926, and at the time 
of the return of the money or other property, shall be a bona 
fide resident of the United States; or 


“ (3B) Any Individual who at such time was not a sub- 
ject or citizen of Germany, Austria, Hungary, or Austria- 
Hungary, and who is now a citizen or subject of a neutral 
or allied country, or“; and the House agree to the same. 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 

WILLIAM H. KING, 

WILLIAM E, BORAH. 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


JAMES S. PARKER, 

Joun G. COOPER, 

CLARENCE F. LEA. 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I move that the Senate agree to the con- 
ference report. 
The report was agreed to. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. CAMERON. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor the bodies of petitions signed by worthy citizens of 
Globe, Ariz., and vicinity, who present their views in regard 
to the educational bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ari- 
zona presents certain petitions which he asks to have printed 
in the Rxconb. Is there objection? 

Mr. CURTIS. Are they long petitions? 

Mr. CAMERON. No; they are brief. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the petitions were referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp without the names, as follows: 


GLOBE, ARIZ., February 9, 1926. 
Hon. Raten CAMERON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We, the undersigned members of the Hill Street Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, respectfully request that you support the education bill, 
S. 291, introduced by Senator Curtis. 


GLOBE, Ariz, March $, 1928. 
Hon. RaLPH H. CAMERON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

We, the members of Gila District Council, Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, respectfully petition that you support the education bill now 
before Congress for passage. 

We, the members of Noftsger Hill Parent-Teachers’ Association, wish 
to support the education bill. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CUMMINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 8115) to amend section 220 of the Oriminal Code 
(Rept. No. 581); and 

A bill (S. 3841) to provide for the distribution of the Su- 
preme Court Reports and amending section 227 of the Judicial 
Code (Rept. No. 582). 

Mr. CUMMINS also, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8034) to authorize the de- 
struction of paid United States checks, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 583) thereon. 

Mr. COUZENS, from the Committee on Civil Service, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 3821) to place under the 
civil service act the personnel of the Treasury Department 
authorized by section 88 of the national prohibition act, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 584) 
thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10204) providing an 
additional wing to the District Jail, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 585) thereon. 

Mr. FERNALD, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment: 

A bill (H. R. 3797) to increase the limit of cost of publie 
building at Decatur, Ala.; 

A bill (H. R. 3971) to correct and perfect title to certain lands 
and portions of lots in Centerville, Iowa, in the United States 
of America, and authorizing the conveyance of title in certain 
other lands, and portions of lots adjacent to the United States 
post-office site in Centerville, Iowa, to the record owners thereof, 
by the Secretary of the Treasury; and 
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A bill (H. R. 5353) to amend the act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L. p. 876). 

Mr. FERNALD, also from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 3691) to con- 
vey to the city of Lakeland, Fla., certain Government property, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
586) thereon. 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7818) to amend 
section 304 of an act entitled “An act to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce in livestock, livestock products, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 15, 1921, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No, 590) thereon. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS. From the Committee on Appropriations I re- 
port back fayorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 10198) 
making appropriations for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1927, and for other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 587) thereon. I desire at this time to state that I shall 
call up this bill for consideration at the earliest opportunity. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILWAY PROPERTIES 


Mr. CUMMINS. From the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce I report back favorably without amendment the Dill 
(S. 8840) to provide for the consolidation of carriers by rail- 
road and the unification of railway properties within the 
United States, and I, submit a report (No. 580) thereon. I 
ask that the bill be placed on the calendar and that the 
report be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on 
the calendar and, without objection, the request of the Senator 
from Iowa for printing the report in the Recorp is agreed to. 
_The report is as follows: 


[Senate Report No. 580, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session] 


Mr. Cummins, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, sub- 
mitted the following report (to accompany S. 3840) to provide for the 
consolidation of carriers by railroad and the unification of railway 
properties within the United States: 

The Committee on Intertate Commerce, having had under con- 
sideration the bill S. 8840, recommends to the Senate that it do 
pass, In order that there may be no possibie misunderstanding with 
respect to the action of the committee upon the bill nor with respect 
to this report, it is deemed wise to submit a word of explanation. 
This bill, in substance and effect, was introduced by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] on December 21, 1925, and numbered S. 1870. 
It was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. Hearings 
were ordered upon it and they were begun January 21, 1926, and 
continued on January 22, 23, 28, and February 5, 6, 16, 18, 19, 24, 
and 25, when the hearings were closed after accumulating a showing 
of 318 pages. 

Thereafter the committee, in executive session, considered the bill 
during five or six separate meetings. Many amendments—some im- 
portant, some unimportant—were offered In the committee and adopted. 
A vote was then had upon a motion to report the bill as amended 
favorably, and that motion was agreed to. Inasmuch as the bill 
involves a somewhat complicated and intricate subject, it was then 
agreed by unanimous consent that its author should take the bill as 
so amended and introduce a new bill, which should be his original 
bill, with the amendments that had been agreed to in the committee. 
This was simply for the purpose of presenting the action of the 
committee in a form easily understood. It was further unanimously 
agreed that the new bill, when so Introduced, should be referred to 
the committee and that thereupon the author of the Dill should be 
authorized to report it favorably without further action on the part 
of the committee. 

This will explain why it is that the bill reported is S. 8840 instead 
of S. 1870, and will connect the hearings held upon S. 1870 with the 
bill now reported to the Senate. 

It is thought desirable, in order to fix responsibility for this report, 
to say that while a very considerable majority of the committee voted 
to report the bill favorably and while the facts to which reference will be 
hereafter made are fully established in the hearings, the reasons or 
argument for its enactment into law have been prepared by its author 
and have not been specifically acted upon by other members of the 
committee. 

Every charge made for transportation, or indeed for any other public 
service, Is a burden upon industry. We must have, however, adequate 
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and efficient transportation service; but manifestly, the charges for it 
ought to be the lowest charges that will maintain the service, The 
object of this bill is to secure the lowest railway rates that will 
maintain adequate and efficient railway service. 

Before attempting to analyze or explain the several sections of the 
bill it seems wise to refer in a somewhat general way to the facts 
known to every inquiring person and fully shown in the record of 
the hearings which furnish the basis for the belief that the con- 
selidation or unification of our railways into comparatively few 
systems is, in the highest degree, imperative if the people of the coun- 
try are to enjoy the lowest railway rates that will maintain adequate 
and efficient service, 

A brief survey of what may be called our “railway plant” and 
railway facilities will be of assistance. In the continental United 
States there are (using round numbers) 250,000 miles of single main- 
track railway. There are 40,000 miles of second, third, and fourth 
main tracks; 116,000 miles of terminal, switching, side, and passing 
tracks, aggregating 406,000 miles. There is the roadbed upon which 
these tracks rest; the bridges, culverts, and tunnels over which or 
through which they pass. There are 70,000 locomotive engines; 58.000 
cars used in passenger trains, exclusive of sleeping, parlor, dining, 
and privately owned cars. There are 2.500, 000 freight cars, not in- 
cluding freight cars owned by private enterprises. There are almost 
an infinite variety and number of station houses, roundhouses, ma- 
chine shops, elevators, warehouses, and office and other buildings that 
can not be specifically enumerated but can easily be visualized. These 
tracks and thelr facilities constitute more than one-third—nearly one- 
half—of all the railway tracks and facilities of the whole world, and 
over these tracks and with these facilities there is moved every year 
more than half of the railway freight and almost one-half of the 
passenger traffic of the earth. 

These interesting facts are mentioned mainly to suggest that the 
United States has many railway problems peculiar to itself, and that 
little valuable information can be secured by consulting the experience 
of other countries. These tracks and facilities are owned by about 
1,500 and are operated by about 1,000 separate and independent rail- 
way companies. Of these companies about 190 (the number varying 
from year to year) are classified by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as roads of Class I. This means a road whose annual gross oper- 
ating revenue is $1,000,000 or more. These roads represent a single- 
track mileage of about 236,000 miles. The remaining mileage is dis- 
tributed among the roads of Class II and Class III, with revenues 
less than $1,000,000 per year, 

Another vital fact is that, upon the average, 80 per cent of all rail- 
way traffic is competitive in character; that is to say, the shipper or 
traveler has the choice of two or more railways either at the initial 
point or somewhere along the line of the freight movement or journey. 
The significance of this fact Hes in the obvious conclusion that the 
rates for this competitive business must be the same, or substantially 
the same, front origin to destination. 

The “net railway operating income“ of a railway, under the rules 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, is the amount which remains 
to the company from operation after paying the expenses of opera- 
tion and maintenance; and, theoretically considered, that could be 
distributed by the company in the way of interest upon bonds or other 
obligations and dividends upon stock. The net railway operating in- 
come of all the railways in the United States was, in 1922, $769,411,- 
093; in 1923, $974,917,715; in 1924, $987,123,417. (For 1925 the 
reports are not vet complete.) If all the railway properties were 
owned by a single corporation this net railway operating income for 
1924 would have paid more than 5 per cent upon the value of these 
properties, as tentatively determined by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in 1920, with the capital investments since that time added. 
This, it is believed, would closely approach a fair return. 

When, however, we inquire with respect to the distribution of this 
aggregate net operating income, we come to the real question involved 
in the policy of consolidation. The evidence submitted to the com- 
mittee shows beyond controversy that no considerable part of our 
railway mileage can be abandoned. On the other hand, it is not con- 
troverted that our railway companies will be compelled for many 
years to come to invest from seven hundred and fifty million to a 
billion dollars annually of new money—that is to say, funds not de- 
rived from operation—in order to enlarge and improve their prop- 
erties to meet the constantly growing demands of commerce. There 
are but two methods that can be employed to secure this new money. 
One is to borrow it; the other is to issue and sell capital stock for 
it. To borrow it the company must have good credit and be able 
to convince the investor in its bonds that it can carry the interest 
and, at the maturity of the loan, pay the principle. To sell stock 


at anything like par the company must be able to show that 
from its operating revenues it ean pay the cost of operation and 
maintenance, its fixed charges and a falr dividend upon its capital 
stock. 

Bearing these things in mind, we are ready to inquire how the 
aggregate net railway operating incomes of 1922, 1923, and 1924 were 
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distributed. It would prolong this report unduly to set forth the net 
railway operating income of each of the railway companies perform- 
ing the service of transportation. For these details, reference must 
be made to the hearings. The following facts will be sufficient upon 
which to rest a conclusion. 

First, it may be said that the 22,000 miles of Class II and Class 
III roads, as a whole, barely earned operating expenses, although there 
was moved a greater tonnage in each of these years than ever before. 
Specific illustrations of the situation will be confined to Class I roads, 
which carry about 96 per cent of our entire traffic. 

Seventy railway companies of Class I, operating over 54,000 miles 
for the years 1922, 1923, and 1924, had an average net railway oper- 
ating income of less than 3 per cent upon their property investment 
accounts. We use the property investment account because the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has not yet finished its valuation of all 
these properties. Twenty-one of these companies did not earn the cost 
of operation and maintenance. It is obvious that a railway company 
which earns less than the expense of operation and maintenance must 
very quickly cease operation, and it is equally obvious that a railway 
company which does not earn 3 per cent upon its value can not fur- 
nish adequate and efficient transportation for those who rely upon it 
for that service. A table showing the names, mileage, yearly net 
operating incomes for the three years mentioned is attached to this 
report. Thirty additional railways of Class I earned during these 
Fears an average net railway operating income of less than 4 per 
cent, 

Without taking into account at the present moment the economies 
that may be secured through consolidation, it is submitted, as an in- 
evitable conclusion, that if a process of wise consolidation is not soon 
entered upon and rapidly carried forward not less than 60,000 miles, 
and it may reach 80,000 miles, of our rail transportation system may 
be either abandoned or, at the best, will be rendering the most unsat- 
isfactory and inefficient service. 0 

These facts present the chief, though not the only, reason for the 
passage of this bill. Argument upon these conditions seems to be 
unnecessary. If the facts are fairly understood, consolidation in 
some form is a foregone conclusion. 

While the continued and successful operation of all our railway 
lines is the principal reason for consolidation, it will be borne in 
mind that many students of the subject believe that great economies, 
both in operation and in maintenance, would be attained through 
intelligent and supervised consolidation. Unnecessary train service 
could be avoided, great overhead expenses could be eliminated, repairs 
upon equipment could be immensely reduced, and baulage of empty 
cars could be largely overcome. It has been estimated that with the 
service now being rendered there could be a saving of from $300,000,000 
to $500,000,000 annually, all of which could be utilized in a reduc- 
tion of freight and passenger rates. 

It is hoped that this showing, drawn from the evidence submitted 
to the committee, will leave no doubt in any mind respecting the 
desirability of pursuing the policy of reasonable unification under 
the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and always 
with an eye single to the public interest. The committee has not had 
in mind increasing profits for the railway companies. Its attention 
has been directed solely to the highest efficiency in service and the 
lowest rates at which that service can be performed. 


u 


In order clearly to understand just what the present situation is, 
it is necessary to refer to the existing legislation upon this subject. 
In the transportation act, 1920, section (5) of the interstate commerce 
act was amended and paragraphs (4), (5), and (6) of that amend- 
ment are as follows: 

“(4) The commission shall as soon as practicable prepare and adopt 
a plan for the consolidation of the railway properties of the conti- 
nental United States into a limited number of systems. In the division 
of such railways into such systems under such plan, competition shall 
be preserved as fully as possible, and wherever practicable the exist- 
ing routes and channels of trade and commerce shall be maintained. 
Subject to the foregoing requirements, the several systems shall be so 
arranged that the cost of transportation as between competitive sys- 
tems and as related to the values of the properties through which 
the service is rendered shall be the same, so far as practicable, so 
that these systems can employ uniform rates in the movement of com- 
petitive traffic and under efficient management earn substantially the 
same rate of return upon the value of their respective railway prop- 
erties. 

“(5) When the commission has agreed upon a tentative plan it 
shall give the same due publicity and upon reasonable notice, in- 
cluding notice to the governor of each State, shall hear all persons 
who may file or present objections thereto. The commission is au- 
thorized to prescribe a procedure for such hearings and to fix a time 
for bringing them to a close. After the hearings are at an end the 
commission shall adopt a plan for such consolidation and publish the 
same; but it may at any time thereafter, upon its own motion or upon 
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application reopen the subject for such changes or modifications as in 


its judgment will promote the public interest. ‘The consolidations 
herein provided for shall be in harmony with such plan, 

“(6) It shall be lawful for two or more carriers by railroad subject 
to this act to consolidate their properties, or any part thereof, into 
one corporation for the ownership, management, and operation of the 
properties theretofore In separate ownership, management, and opera- 
tion under the following conditions: 

“(a) The proposed consolidation must be in harmony with and in 
furtherance of the complete plan of consolMation mentioned in para- 
graph (5) and must be approved by the commission. 

“(b) The bonds, at par, of the corporation which is to become the 
owner of the consolidated properties, together with the outstanding 
capital stock, at par, of such corporation, shall not exceed the value 
of the consolidated properties as determined by the commission, The 
value of the properties sought to be consolidated shall be ascertained 
by the commission under section 19a of this act, and it shall be the 
duty of the commission to proceed immediately to the ascertainment 
of such value for the properties involved in a proposed consolidation 
upon the filing of the npplication for such consolidation. 

“(c) Whenever two or more carriers propose a consolidation under 
this section, they shall present their application therefor to the com- 
mission, and thereupon the commission shall notify the governor of 
each State in which any part of the properties sought to be con- 
solidated is situated and the carriers involved in the proposed cone 
solidation of the time and place for a public hearing. If after such 
hearing the commission finds that the public interest will be promoted 
by the consolidation and that the conditions of this section have been 
or will be fulfilled, it may enter an order approving and authorizing 
such consolidation, with such modifications and upon such terms and 
conditions as it may prescribe, and thereupon such consolidation may 
be effected in accordance with such order, if all the carriers involved 
assent thereto, the law of any State or the decision or order of any 
State authority to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

The future policy of railway regulation, in so far as it relates to 
this subject, was set forth in paragraph (4). The procedure to 
accomplish that policy was set forth in paragraphs (5) and (6). 
In accordance with the provisions of these paragraphs, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission employed Prof. William Z. Ripley, of 
Harvard University, a distinguished economist, to prepare and pre- 
sent to the commission his view of the tentative plan mentioned in 
paragraph (5). He was engaged in this work about one year and 
then presented his plan to the commission. The commission then 
took up the matter and agreed upon a tentative plan which was 
published and, after giving the notice prescribed by the law, it en- 
tered upon the hearings preliminary to the adoption of the final 
plan. ‘These hearings were carried on in every part of the country 
and were not finally concluded until some time in January or February, 
1925. Since that time the commission has been engaged in the 
effort to agree upon a plan. It has been unable to do so largely, if 
not wholly, because its interpretation of the present law requires a 
consolidation into a single ownership of the railways which are to 
constitute any given system, It must be conceded that this view 
of the existing statute presents an insuperable obstacle in the 
practical procedure of consolidation. It has been compelled to resort 
to paragraph (2) of section (5) as the authority for whatever unifica- 
tions have taken place. It is this unfortunate situation that led to 
the introduction of the bill now being reported; and with these 
preliminary observations touching the existing statute, the committee 
turns to the analysis of the bill now under consideration. 


111 


The first section of the present bill 18 to relleve the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of the duty imposed upon it in the way of the 
preparation of the plan of consolidation or unification for a perlod of 
five years and to substitute for a plan during that time a procedure 
for voluntary applications upon the part of railway companies for leave 
to consolidate, merge, or unify, to become effective only upon the order 
of the commission, which can only be entered when it is believed by 
the commission to be in the public interest. Paragraphs (4), (5), and 
(6) of section (5) of the present law are amended so as to comprise 
paragraphs (1) to (29), inclusive. 

Paragraph (1) declares a public policy and, inasmuch as every- 
thing which follows must be brought to the test of this policy, it is 
worth while to quote it, although it doeg not differ materially from the 
provisions of the existing law: 

“(1) Inasmuch as the public interest requires that adequate trans- 
portation service shall be furnished by carriers to the public at the 
lowest rates consistent with such service and a fair return upon the 
value of the railway properties held for and used in such trans- 
portation, and inasmuch as the varied conditions under which 
such transportation occurs render it Impossible to accomplish that end 
without the further consolidation of carriers and unification of railway 
properties, it is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress that a 
limited number of systems should be established by the consolidation of 
carriers or the unification of railway properties within the continental 
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United States that will, so far as practicable, maintain the existing 
routes and channels of trade and commerce and preserve as between 
themselves evenly balanced and effective competition equalizing, so far 
as practicable, the opportunities of originating traffic and of its inter- 
change and delivery. Such systems shall be arranged, so far os prac- 
ticable, that they can employ uniform rates in the movement of com- 
petitive traffic and under efficient management earn substantially the 
same rate of return upon the value of their respective railway prop- 
erties," 

Paragraph (2) provides that it shall be lawful for one or more 
carriers to make application to the commission for its approval of a 
consolidation, including a merger, or for the unification of railway 
properties by the acquisition, through purchase, exchange, lease, or 
otherwise, of another railway or other railways, or for the unification 
of control by the acquisition, through purchase, exchange, lease, or 
otherwise, of securities issued by any other carrier. It may be 
observed that these provisions cover not only the consolidation con- 
templated in paragraph (4) of the present law but also the unification 
of control provided for in paragraph (2) of section (5). 

Paragraph (3) specifies certain requirements which must be con- 
tained in the application, 

Paragraph (4) specifies additional information that must be pre- 
sented to the commission with the application. 

Paragraph (5) refers to the notice and hearing that must be given 
by the commission upon the application. 

Paragraph (6) should be particularly noted. It provides that if, 
after the hearing, the commission finds that paragraphs (2), (3), and 
(4) have been complied with and “that the publie interest will be 
promoted by the proposed consolidation or unification” and “that 
the proposed consolidation or unification is in harmony with and in 
furtherance of the policy declared in this section, the commission shall 
enter an order approving and authorizing the consolidation or unifi- 
cation on the terms and conditions and by the methods set forth in 
the application, or with such modifications thereof, or upon such 
terms, conditions, and methods as it may prescribe.” 

Paragraph (7) permits any carrier not included within the original 
proposal to file a petition of Intervention and be made a party to the 
proceeding. This is to enable any carrier which believes it ought to be 
included in the consolidation or unification proposed to present its case 
to the commission, so that its rights may be examined and the funda- 
mental policy preserved and carried into effect. 

Paragraph (8) provides that before the order of approval shall be- 
come effective the board of directors and the holders of the voting 
securities of the several carriers affected shall have given thelr consent 
to the order, 

Paragraph (9) prescribes that consent must be given by a majority 
of the directors and a majority, in amount, of the voting seeuritles. 

Paragraphs (10), (11), (12), (13), and (14) define the effect of any 
order of approval respecting the properties and liabilities Involved in 
the consolidation, merger, or unification, 

Paragraph (15) applies provisions of the existing law to conditions 
which may exist under any order approying a consolidation, merger, or 
unification under this bill. 

Paragraph (16) provides that any holder of any securities who did 
not consent to the order of the commission may, within 90 days after 
the meeting was held, notify the carrier of his dissent, 

Paragraph (17) provides that the voting securities held by any non- 
assenting security holder shall be purchased by the carrier or the 
corporation which is to manage, operate, or control the property and 
that if it is not purchased within 90 days that the carrier or cor- 
poration must begin condemnation proceedings for the acquisition of 
such securities; and if the carrier or corporation does not begin such 
proceedings within 90 days, the nonassenting holder may institute 
them. This paragraph, and another which will be mentioned later, 
gives absolute protection to the holder of any security who does not 
assent to the consolidation, merger, or unification, and it may be 
remarked here that paragraph (c) of paragraph (29) defines the 
term “securities,” as follows: 

„(e) The term ‘securities’ includes shares, bonds, or other evl- 
dence of interest or indebtedness issued by a carrier.” 

Paragraph (18) is an exemption from taxation of the processes em- 
ployed in bringing about a consolidation or unification if it is in 
pursuance of a consolidation or unification approved by the commission. 
It also provides that “gain from the sale or other disposition of 
property or income from any distribution, in connection with any such 
consolidation or unification, shall not be subject to tax by or under 
the authority of any State or any political subdivision thereof,” and 
further, “Any such consolidation or unification shall be held to be a 
reorganization within the meaning of that term as used in part (1) 
of Title II of the revenue act of 1926.” 


Iv 


Haying dealt with the proceedings for consolidation or unification 
which follow an application by one or more carriers, we now reach 
It is hoped, and confidently believed, 


another phase of the subject. 
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that within five years after the passage of the proposed act there will 
occur many consolidations or unifications, all of them as prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and in harmony with and in 
furtherance of the policy declared in paragraph (1). But it may well 
be that at the end of this period the work will not be complete, and 
so paragraph (19) provides that if, at the end of five years from the 
passage of this bill, the limited number of systems to be established 
in accordance with the policy set forth in paragraph (1) have not, 
in the opinion of the commission, been adequately provided for in its 
orders, the commission shall, as soon as practicable, prepare and by 
order, entered after notice and publie hearing, adopt and publish a 
plan for the completion of such limited number of systems, either by 
the establishment of additional systems or by the allocation to any 
existing system of any carrier or properties not included in any such 
approved consolidation or unification. 

Paragraph (20) restates the policy to be observed in adopting the 
plan in precisely the same language employed in paragraph (1) ap- 
plicable to consolidations or unifications upon applications by the 
carriers. 

Paragraph (21) recognizes that there may be terminal properties 
or outside lines which ought to be omitted from any established sys- 
tem, and discretion is given to the commission in that regard. 

Paragraph (22) prohibits, after the five-year period has expired 
and the plan has been adopted and promulgated, consolidation or uni- 
fication unless In accordance with the plan. 

Paragraph (28) contains the necessary provisions for enabling the 
earrier which is to operate the system to acquire the ownership or 
the control of the railway property or properties which have not been 
theretofore brought into the system, and, to this end, condemnation 
proceedings are authorized. Paragraphs (24), (25), (26), and (27) 
are continuations of this subject. 

Paragraph (28) deserves particular ERDIA Attention has already 
been called to the fact that from 1921 to 1925 the commission was 
engaged in holding hearings throughout the country upon a tentative 
plan for consolidations provided for in the existing law and also in 
hearings upon applications under paragraph (2) of section (5). In 
the course of these hearings the commission accumulated an immense 
volume of testimony, and this evidence, with the maps and tables 
which accompanied it, furnish the most complete information ever 
gathered together respecting the railways of the United States and 
the service they render. It is very desirable that this repository of 
information be at the command of the commission in the work it is 
authorized to do under this bill. It is, therefore, provided in para- 
graph (28) that “Any of the evidence included in the records of the 
commission in its proceedings under paragraph (2), (4), or (5) of 
this section, as in force prior to the passage of the railway consolida- 
tion act of 1926, and any abstract or written materials made by the 
commission and based upon such evidence shall be available to and 
may be used by the commission in its proceedings upon an applica- 
tion made undet this section after the passage of this act or in adopt- 
ing the plan provided for in paragraph (19); but any such evidence, 
abstract, or materials so used shall, by reference or otherwise, be 
made a part of its record in such proceedings.” 

Paragraph (29) is a paragraph of definitions and needs no expla- 
nation. 

y 


Section (2) of the bill consists mainly of paragraphs of readjust- 
ment in order that this bill may gonneet properly with the existing 
law and repeals paragraphs (2) and (3) of section (5) of the inter- 
state commerce act concerning which an . has already been 
made. 

yI 


Section (3) of the bill rewrites paragraphs (6), (7), and (8) of 
section 15a of the interstate commerce act as amended. These para- 
graphs are commonly known as the “recapture” provisions of the 
existing law. The substantial changes 

(a) The test of excess earnings is the average of the three immedi- 
ately preceding years instead of year by year. 

(b) Instead of using the fund accumulated by the Government from 
such excess earnings for the purpose of loaning to carriers, it is in 
this bill provided that the sums paid in shall be distributed by the 
commission among the carriers which have failed during the preced- 
ing calendar year to earn a net operating income of 5 per cent in 
amounts proportionate, as nearly as may be, to the amounts by which 
each carrier has so failed. 

(c) After the plan provided for in paragraph (19) shall have been 
adopted the amounts paid in as excess earnings, collected from the 
roads within any system, are to be distributed only to the roads within 
that system. 

The committee fully appreciates the complexity of the proposed legis- 
lation, but it begs to remind the Members of the Senate that it 18 
complex only because the subject itself is complicated, and it presents 
its recommendation and report expressing the hope that Senators will 
be able to give this measure the study which its importance demands, 
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Taste I.—Railroads in Class I with average net railway operating in- 
comes of less than 3 per cent during the years 1922, 1923, and 1925 


[Figures in italics indicate deficits} 


Per cent of return on in- 


ive part nor tn ee total (took 
opera valu), , including 

Name of railrosd company legsed lines 

A 
ver- 
1923 1924 gis 104 | "ire 
R. R. Oo. 293. 86 293.86 | 2.24 | 233.2 2.58 
Atlantic, Birmingham & 

Atlanta Ry. Co 639.88 | 639.88 | 1.14 142 Mt 
Atlantic . St, Lawrence 

NN 166. 78 166,78 | 8.73 | 15.6 11.5 | 11.9, 
Atlantic Cit R. R. Co 170. 13 169.53 | 1.79 | 1.81.0 10 
Baltimore, Chess: 

Atlantic Ry. Co 87. 61 113.21 46 8.6) .8 1,62 
Daaa & Gerbeid Ry. 

.. 24. 80 34.06 2.21.7 73 
Boson @ Mains K Qa 2, 242. 57 | 2, 241.60 | 2.81 | 1.2 | 3.5 2.50 
Buffalo, Koonti Pity: 

Canadiana 3 5 590. 05 591.55 | 79 4.03.8 2.76 

acific dines in 

8 233. 72 233.73.) 29 1.1.4 73 
Gt are Ry. C. 408.85 | 408. 88 1.67 1.12.1 1.2 
Chicago & Alton R. R. Co. 1. 050. 40 | 1. 050.86 | 1. 00 3.52.8 2.45 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 

U.. 945. 13 945. 13 . 41 8.81.7 2.77 
Chicago & Erie R. R. Co. 269. 50 269. 50] 4.655 1.13.4 Ol 
8 o Great Western R. me os 

. 496, 1, 406. 06 | 1, 496. 10 1.2/1.3 8 
Chicago Milwaukee & St. 5 

Paul Ry. Co. 1,029. 86 [11,010.74 10, 888.92 1.90 27 262.40 
5 op Peoria A Si 226. 247.18 | 247. 13 

R. R. M . 95 7.1 136. 2.2 |2. . 
Cincinnati, Indiana; . * 
R. R. C o. 347. 28 321. 70 321.62 .36| 1.7 1.81.28 
Colorado & Southern Ry. 
. 1. 099. 26 1, 090. 26 1, 091. 68 1. 23 9119 1.34 
Columbus & Greenville 
o eras 191. 64 167.70 167.70 | 7.70 11.0 2.93 
—.— ig hgh North- 5 5 
western Ry. CO 104. 194. 98 194.98 1.60 2.31. „ 
Den ver t x Grande nn os 75 on 
Lee ER 5 595. 67 600.30 | 297 1.6 
8 Salt Lake R. R. x ~ y KA un 

„ 255.18 255, 18 255.18 | 1.16 6} .3 -08 
Detroit & Mackinac Ry. P E 

— . 5. 84 875. 42 64 1.83. 1. 98 
Duluth, South Shore & : 

Atlantic Ry. Co 591. 30 501. 20 501. 30 18 1.24.0 76 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pa- 

F ee E „ ERE 
oo 5 8 62} 8.91 3. 

Eya 115 nas isé = 2, 2, 3.3 2.57 
erre Hau y. OOo. 137. 90 146. 26 7 2 1. 
Fort Smith & Western 2 AR n 

o IR 249. 75 249. 75 249.75 | 1.36 93.8 1. 92 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande 

a A EPEE ENES 235. 22 235. 22 456. 64 | 3.13 e .2 1 
Georgia & Florida Ry. . 405. 13 400. 16 406. 16 1.4 1.2 1. 
Grand Trunk 

o 347. 87 347. 37 347.371.584] 3.9 0 2.21 
Green Bay & Western 

„ 257. 40 234. 15 234.15 | 1.51 | 1.1 7 43 
5 & West teen = = 8 ; 

Texas Ry. Co £, 1, 60 191. 2.37) 1.61.7 1.89 
Kansas ch „ Mexico & 

Orient Ry. Co 272.20 272. 20 272, 20 68 211 19 
Kansas City, Mexico & 

Orient Ry. Co. of Texas. 485, 76 465.75 465.75 4. 69] 1.0 2.4 1. 00 
Kansas City, Oklahoma & 

Gulf Ry. Go. 814.45 | 314.42 214.42 280 1.3/0.2 | 1.46 
Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. . 1,334.78 | 1,372.72 | 1,374.62 | .26| 274.6 2.52 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake 

R. R. 8 1, 139. 80 1, 190. 85 1. 209. 10 1.58 | 8.6 1.8 2.32 

Navigation Co $43. 67 843. 67 338. 63 40 61.1 . 0 
Virginie’ Ry, Cg. a G 

nia Ry. Co 8.59 7 1 
Minneapolis & St. Louis S $ 9 wie 

So OA 1, 649.90 | 1,649.90 | 1,647.26 1. 35 1.2/4.4 38 
Missouri & North Arkan- 

5 20 [304.67 2004.87 02.7 1.8 | 1.87 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. . 7, 261.78 | 7,235.72 | 7,359.97 2.14 2113.6 2.61 
Morgan’s Louisiana 

Texss Railroad & Steam- 

e 5 caso 400. 67 400. 67 400.67 | 04 7 8 l4 
New Jersey & New York 

o sete ees 45.72 45, 72 45,72 6. 66 8.2 2.9 8. 18 
New Vork, 8 

BY... 569. 40 509. 40 569. 40 89] 1.01.7 1. 03 
New Yok 8 uehanna 

& Western R. R. Co. . 135. 97 135. 97 185.97 77 0 .0 95 
Northwestern Pacific R. R. 

ä 500. 44 400. 80 488.36 2.30 20 1.8 2.03 
Oregon-Washington Rail- 

road & Navigation CO. . . 2,231.30 | 2,236.51 | 2,232.89 | .80 01.6 40 
. & Shawm 

NKU 102. 96 102. 96 102. 96 .06 | 1.8 1.4 1. 08 
Pittsburgh & West Vir- 

ginia R. R. Co 89. 01 92. 34 92. 34 2.08 3.13.8 2. 99 


FF 1923 and 1924, the figures repre- 
senting the total investment included cash on Band, materials, and supplies. The 
gure for 1022 do not include these itema. 
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Tauln I.—Railroads in Olass I with average net railwa 
e 8 than 3 per cent during the years 1922, 
ontinn 


1 


Per cent of return on in- 

— — 1 and 
ment 

. Abele 
leased lines 


Name of railroad company 


1922 1923 


8 e & 


ee Ded Sent 210. 48 41 81 .8 48 
uincy, Omaha ansas 
quincy, Omai ses 252. 72 4.68 2.8/2.6 2.68 
germ 1 5 og Perey 413, 01 217 3.2287 274 
t. Joseph rand Islan 
R 00 S 258. 50 87) 01.8 -92 
St. San Francisco & 
Texas Ry. Co 134. 41 +27) 1.06.2 | 2.49 
t. western 
Ry. Co. of Texas 807. 33 8.63 | 1.4) 1.3 1.24 
Ban 1 10 11 Uvalde & 
Gulf R. R. Co. 317.26 13 20/23 | 147 
sg Antonio & Aransas 
Br CS Zone, AA p a 739. 36 1.02! 31/27 2.27 
spokane Late Ry 165.69 433| 22/16 | 271 
8 Portland & 
paki Pag T 556. 00 267| 80/32 | 295 
Btaten Island Rapid 
Transit Ry. Co BA 5.67| 2.8) 2.8 8.66 
8 Orleans R. 
— note na seat 507. 95 86) 1.81.2 15 
Toled » Beara een 
lo, AS VA ae 247. 70 . 0s $8] .7 | 1.8 
ety 2 razos 
7, TOPE E 155 fl 368, 89 12| 3.2) .8 Aaf 
Dela R. 
visier baer — 128. 88 80 23/24 1. 30 
Utah Rallway Co 102. 18 3.08] 2.3 3.3 2,89 
Western Maryland Ry Co. 804. 44 222) 8.2 2.82.64 
Western Pacific R. x. ati 1, 042. 45 198) 2.72.5 2.39 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
rites „ 1 511. 60 46 3.12.7 2,08 
Total mileage, 
railroad — (54; 300.78 54, 380. 78 |54, 923. 90 
Tania II. Railroads in Class I with average net ratlicay operating 
incomes of more than 3 per cent and less t 4 per cent during the 
years 1922, 1923, and 1924 
Per cent of return on in- 


vestment in road and 
equipment total (book 


Average miles of road oper- 
ated 1 including 


Name ol raiiroad compan 


1922 | 1923 | 1924 | Aver 


age 
Arizona Eastern R. R. Co. 382. 66 8. 62 
Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Railroad 3 253, 54 253. 54 253.54 3.16 
Caroling, nel 
bio R 281.00 | 201.20] 291.20 3.90 
295.87 | 295.87] 204.71 3,94 
694. 60 693,39 602.19 3.40 
8, 403. 82 | 8,452.53 | 8, 462.83 3.33 
. Co. 7, 655.00 | 7,635.13 | 7, 611. 46 3.85 
—— le k — Aa . 
ma 
oN 3 2 1,749.19 | 1,749.19 | 1,749.19 3.79 
Dasa’ Hudson Co 888. 65 894. 63 894. 62 3. 98 
nr 2 Iron Range 
— cpa eee 230. 67 279.15 3. 80 
Ei Paso & Southwestern 
RSE Se 1,139.88 | 1,139.90 3. 90 
3 Harrisburg & 
San Antonio Ry. CO. 379. 88 1, 379. 85 3. 50 
sae Mobile & Northern 
N 436. 51 465. 95 3. 49 
Kansas Oity Southern Ry. 

„ 767.60 | 7867. 60 3.05 
Mais Gais R. R. Co. . 1. 194. 94 | 1, 201. 20 3.65 
Minnea St. Paul E 

auii Bte. Marie Ry. Co | 4,304.13 | 4,396.49 3.41 
N ot Central 

pe TRS es 257. 00 257, 00 3.45 

New ag & North- 
eastern R. R. Co AN. 74 207. 74 3. 39 

New Orleans Great North- 
ern R. R. Co 274. 69 274. 69 3.55 

New. York, New Haven & 
Hartford R. R. Co._....| 2,002.70 2, 000. 85 3. 3.73 
Norfolk Southern R. R. 930. 15 931. 45 3. 8. 63 
Pacifie Ry. Co... 6, 640. 64 | 6, 668. 99 | 6,679.94 | 3. 3.31 

1 In compiling the r... ̃ bar Brine E ATS 

senting the total 1 — included cash on hand, materials, and — Aho 


figures for 1922 do not include these items. 
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Tastp I1.—Railroads in Class I, etc.—Continued 


Per we of ans on oy 
vestment in r an 

Average 8 oper- equipment total (book 

A including 


Name of railroad compan, 


| § 


Ere hb ge . 10, 509, 92 10, 508. 00 
Port Reading R 


3.72 3.9/3.6 3.74 
R. Co 21.19 2. 19 19.71 224] 5.23.1 3.51 
Seaboard Airline 13 50 Co. 2133.1 41 3.31 
Texas & Pacific R 7 284 37/40 | 3.51 
Tennessee Central Ry. Co. 2.6 64/68 3.52 
Wabash Ry. Co 1. 3.7 3.7 | 3.07 
West 8 & Seashore 
n 3.0 32 8.03 
vie & Mississippi Val- 
S 23| 26 3.54 


Respectfully submitted. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION 


Mr. McNARY. From the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry I report back favorably with amendments the bill 
(H. R. 7893) to create a division of cooperative marketing 
in the Department of Agriculture; to provide for the acquisi- 
tion and dissemination of information pertaining to coopera- 
tion; to promote the knowledge of cooperative principles and 
practices; to provide for calling advisers to counsel with the 
Secretary of Agriculture on cooperative activities; to authorize 
cooperative associations to acquire, interpret, and disseminate 
crop and market information, and for other purposes. 

The bill which I report favorably was introduced in the 
House by Mr. Haucen, and I introduced a similar bill in the 
Senate in the month of Januaxy. It has the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. It merely extends the activities of 
the Department of Agriculture in the matter of promoting 
cooperative organizations. An amendment was adopted by 
the Senate committee this morning as a part of this proposed 
legislation treating with the general subject of the disposition 
of agricultural surpluses. At this time, in behalf of the com- 
mittee, I make merely a verbal report and ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have 10 days in which to file a written report 
upon the bill and the amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
granted. The bill will be placed on the calendar. 

JUDICIAL DISTRICTS IN ARKANSAS 


Mr. CARAWAY. From the Committee on the Judiciary I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 
3932) to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code as amended, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be considered 
at the present time, there being a necessity for its early 
passage. It merely affects the judicial districts in Arkansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 71 of the Judicial Code, as amended, 
be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 71. (a) The State of Arkansas is divided into two districts, 
to be known as the western and eastern districts of Arkansas. 

“(b) The western district shall include four divisions constituted as 
follows: The Texarkana divisior. which shall include the territory 
embraced on July 1, 1920, in the counties of Sevier, Howard, Little 
River, Pike, Hempstead, Miller, Lafayette, and Nevada; the El Dorado 
division, which shall include the territory embraced on such date in 
the counties of Columbia, Ouachita, Wnion, Ashley, Bradley, and Cal- 
houn; the Fort Smith division, which shall include the territory em- 
braced on such date in the counties of Polk, Scott, Logan, Sebastian, 
Franklin, Crawford, Washington, Benton, and Johnson; the Harrison 
division, which shall include the territory embraced on such date in 
the counties of Baxter, Boone, Carroll, Madison, Marion, Newton, and 
Searcy. 

„(e) Terms of the district court for the Texarkana division shall 
be held at Texarkana on the second Mondays in May and November; 
for the EI Dorado division, at El Dorado on the fourth Mondays in 
January and June; for the Fort Smith division, at Fort Smith on the 
second Mondays in January and June; and for the Harrison division, 
at Harrison on the second Mondays in April and October. 
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“(a) The clerk of the court for the western district shall maintain 
an office in charge of himself or a deputy at Texarkana, Fort Smith, 
EI Dorado, and Harrison. Such offices shall be kept open at all times 
for the transaction of the business of the court. 

“(e) The eastern district shall include four divisions constituted as 
follows: The eastern division, which shall include the territory em- 
braced on July 1, 1920, in the counties of Desha, Lee, Phillips, St. 
Francis, Cross, Monroe, and Woodruff; the northern division, which 
shall include the territory embraced on such date in the counties of 
Independence, Cleburne, Stone, Izard, Sharp, and Jackson; the Jones- 
boro division, which shall include the territory embraced on such date 
in the counties of Crittenden, Clay, Craighead, Greene, Mississippi, 
Poinsett, Fulton, Randolph, and Lawrence; and the western division, 
which shall include the territory embraced on such date in the counties 
of Arkansas, Chicot, Clark, Cleveland, Conway, Dallas, Drew, Faulkner, 
Garland, Grant, Hot Springs, Jefferson, Lincoln, Lonoke, Montgomery, 
Perry, Pope, Prairie, Pulaski, Saline, Van Buren, White, and Yell. 

“(f) Terms of the district court for the eastern division shall be 
held at Helena on the second Monday in March and the first Monday 
in October; for the northern division, at Batesville on the fourth Mon- 
day in May and the second Monday in December; for the Jonesboro 
division, at Jonesboro on the first Monday in May and the fourth Mon- 
day in November; and for the western division, at Little Rock on the 
first Monday in April and the third Monday in October. 

“(g) The clerk of the court for the eastern district shall maintain 
an office in charge of himself or a deputy at Helena, Batesville, Jones- 
boro, and Little Rock. Such offices shall be kept open at all times 
for the transaction of the business of the court.” 

Sec, 2. The following acts are hereby repealed: 

(a) The act entitled “An act to fix the time for the holding the 
term of the district court in the Jonesboro division of the eastern dis- 
trict of Arkansas,” approved September 8, 1914; and 

(b) The act entitled “An act to transfer certain counties in the 
several judicial districts in the State of Arkansas,” approved March 
4, 1918. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 3966) to extend the provisions of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, as amended, 
to Andrew D. Ramelli; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 8967) authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River approximately midway between the city 
of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. c 

By Mr. BORAH: : < 

A bill (S. 3968) to provide for the regulation of radio com- 
munication, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 8969) granting a pension to America Parker (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3970) granting an increase of pension to Murcy 
Kelly (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 8971) granting an increase of pension to Charles H. 
Phillips (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 8972) authorizing an appropriation for the construc- 
tion and equipment of a light vessel for The Passes at the 
entrances to the Mississippi River, La.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


II. R. 9690, An act to authorize the construction and procure- 
ment of aircraft and aircraft equipment in the Navy and 
Marine Corps, and to adjust and define the status of the operat- 
ing personnel in connection therewith, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. BRUCE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 9398) to amend an act regu- 
lating the height of buildings in the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved June 1, 1910, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON-WAKEFIELD MEMORIAL BRIDGE 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8908) granting the 
consent of Congress to George Washington-Wakefield Memo- 
rial Bridge, a corporation, to construct a bridge across the 
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Potomac River, asking for a conference with the Senate on 


the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, dud appoint- 
ing conferees on the of the House. 
Mr. BINGHAM. move that the Senate insist upon its 


amendment, agree to the request of the House of Representa- 
tives for a conference on the disagre@ing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Couzens, Mr. BISG- 
HAM, Mr. FiercHer, and Mr. SHEPPARD conferees on the part 
of the Senate, 


INDIANS OF THE FORT PECK AND BLACKFEET RESERVATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (8. 
1550) to appropriate certain tribal funds for the benefit of the 
Indians of the Fort Peck and Blackfeet Reservations, which 
was, on page 1, line 10, to strike out all after the word “ Inte- 
rior” down to and including the word “ discretion,” in line 11, 
and insert “in accordance with existing law.“ 

Mr. WHEELER. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Montana, 

The motion was agreed to. 


PRODUCTION OF SULPHUR UPON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3186) 
to promote the production of sulphur upon the public domain, 
which were, on page 3, after line 20, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 


Sec. 6. That the provisions of this act shall apply only to the 
State of Louisiana, 


And to amend the title so as to read: “An act to promote 
the production of sulphur upon the public domain within the 
State of Louisiana.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by 
Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the Presi- 
dent had approved and signed the following acts and joint 
resolutions : 

On April 9, 1926: 2 

S. J. Res. 58. Joint resolution authorizing the Librarian of 
Congress to return to Solomon’s Lodge, No. 1, Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, of Georgia, the minute book of the Savannah 
(Ga.) Masonic Lodge. 

On April 18: 

S. 2530. An act authorizing the use of the funds of any tribe 
of Indians for payments of insurance premiums for protection 
of the property of the tribe against fire, theft, tornado, and 
hail; 

S. 3108. An act to amend section 2 of the act of June 7, 
1924 (43 Stat. L. p. 653), as amended by the act of March 3, 
1925 (43 Stat. L. p. 1127), entitled “An act to provide for the 
protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded 
areas, for the extension of national forests, and for other 
purposes, in order to promote the continuous production of 
timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor ” ; 

J. J. Res. 37. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate with Territories and other posses- 
sions of the United States under the provisions of sections 
8, 4, and 5 of the act of Congress entitled An act to provide 
for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of 
denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and for 
other purposes, in order to promote the continuous production 
of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor”; and 

S. J. Res. 78. Joint resolution for the amendment of the plant 
quarantine act of August 20, 1912, to allow the State to quar- 
antine against the shipment therein or through of plants, 
plant products, and other articles found to be diseased or 
infested when not covered by a quarantine established by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and for other purposes, 


CUBAN SUGAR 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to take a moment of the 
time of the Senate to read a special cable dispatch from 
Habana and then to say a few words with reference to it. 
The cable dispatch reads as follows: 

An appeal to the United States to help Cuba out of its present 
economic crisis by lightening the tariff on sugar was made to the 
correspondent to-day by President Machado, 


A reduction, President Machado believes, which hardly would be 
felt by the American producers and would benefit the consumers, would 
prove to be one of the greatest factors in bringing about a closer 
friendship not only between Cuba and the United States, but between 
the United States and all Latin America. 

Although the banking situation is regarded in many circles as 
serious unless an amelioration occurs in sugar prices, President Ma- 
chada expressed the utmost confidence that no extreme measures would 
be necessary, 


I want also to call the attention of the Senate to a statement 
which was made by the refiners, referring to their annual 
statement, from which we can see if there would be any relief 
given to Cuba as long as the refiners control the price of sugar 
in Cuba. The statement is dated New York, March 18, 1926, 
and reads in part as follows: 


Statements by the executives of the American Sugar Refining Co., 
largest of the refiners and distributers of Cuban sugar, cast a light on 
the reason behind such investments, They say their compauy made a 
profit of nearly $3,000,000 on its Cuban investments in the last year, 
and propose further to develop the Cuban properties. 

In 1925 the company’s own plantations produced 13 per cent of its 
raw-sugar requirements, and this percentage is to be Increased. This 
was in a year of exceptionally low prices nud a huge Cuban crop. Yet 
the company showed a profit of $4,000,000 in its refining departnrent, 
with a total income for the year in excess of $7,000,000 after paying 
the American tariff requirements. 

President Ogelvie, of the Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation, stated at the 
annual meeting of his stockholders that profits would be increased 
by $12,000,000 a year if they could get the American tariff removed, 
with corresponding profits from any redfiction that might be obtained. 


The American sugar refiners who control the Cuban crop 
are never going to allow, unless it becomes absolutely neces- 
sary, the price of cane to advance beyond just what they want 
it to be. In other words, they can make their profits in Cuba 
or they can make them at the refineries in New York. To-day 
there may be seen on the windows of many grocery stores a 
sign reading “Sugar, 5 cents a pound,” and that is the retail 
price. I wonder if there is any other commodity produced in 
the United States that is so low in price, even lower than be- 
fore the war. I know of none; and I want to say now that if 
it were not for the tariff on sugar to-day there would not be a 
single sugar concern in the United States but what would be 
in the hands of a receiver. And bear in mind the statement 
read by me is the statement to the stockholders of the refining 
company, that if it had not been for the tariff they would 
have made $12,000,000 more, and the consumer never would 
have gotten any relief if the tariff was reduced; but the sugar 
refiners, who control the situation, are the ones that would 
have obtained the benefit, as the president of the company 
says in this statement to the stockholders, 

Mr. President, we all know what the trouble down in Cuba 
is, People there have been inyesting their money by tens of 
millions of dollars in buying land with the avowed purpose of 
controlling the sugar industry of the world—not of America 
alone, but of the world. Of course, the immense crop of sugar 
raised in European countries, in Java, and all over the world 
has prevented them from doing what they will ultimately do 
if they can—destroy the sugar industry in the United States. 
If that ever happens, God help the people, for what they will 
have to pay for their sugar when that shall have been accom- 
plished no man can tell. 

PRESS CLUB BUILDING 


Mr, COPELAND, Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Kine] gave notice on Saturday last that he would ask 
to have considered this morning Order of Business No. 469, 
being the bill (H. R. 9398) to amend an act regulating the 
height of buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 
1, 1910. The bill, as Senators know, relates to the new Press 
Club building. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
make that request at this time. The Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKetiar] is ready to speak upon the Italian debt settle- 
ment bill, and I should like to have him proceed without 
further delay. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I referred to the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina], and I hope the senior Senator 
from Utah will not object. The bill to which I refer merely 
involyes granting to the Press Club permission to erect their 
building to a height of 140 feet. The bill has passed the 
House and has been pending here now for two weeks. The 
failure to pass the bill is interfering with their plans of 
financing and their building plans, and I think the matter 
should be disposed of, as we agreed the other day it should be. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator think the bill will lead to 
any discussion? 
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„ It will probably lead to a debate of about 20 
utes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am informed that the bill will lead to dis- 
cussion, and therefore I ask the Senator from New York not 
to press his request at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, House bill 6773. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6778) to authorize the settle- 
ment of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in what I have to say 
to-day about the Italian debt settlement much of it will be 
in reference to Premier Mussolini, and I hope to present some 
facts which may be of interest to the Senate. Let me say 
at the outset that in what I shall say to-day about the 
Italian debt settlement, I wish it distinctly understood that 
I have no criticism to make to the motives of the Ameri- 
can Debt Commission. I concede at the very outset that 
they all acted in accordance with what they believed to be fair 
and just. I do not question their motives, either collectively 
or individually. But, Mr. President, I do question their judg- 
ment in making this settlement. I do not believe that they 
gave sufficlent consideration to three elements of vital impor- 
tance in any settlement. 

First, I do not think they gave proper consideration to the 
instructions of the Congress, 

In the next place, I do not think the commission gave suffi- 
cient consideration to the Italians’ capacity to pay, as I shall 
hereafter point out more fully. 

In the last place, I do not think that any settlement ought 
to haye been made with Italy at this time because of the 
unstable condition of their Government. 

I shall take up these three questions in order. 

First. Mr. President, the obligations that we now hold of 
Italy's are for $1,648,000,000, bearing the interest rate of 5 
per cent. Italy has paid nothing on this indebtedness, neither 
principal nor interest. 

On February 9, 1922, the Congress passed an act establishing 
the commission containing this proviso: 


That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to authorize 
or empower the commission to extend the time of maturity of any such 
bonds or other obligations due the United States of America by any 
foreign Government beyond June 15, 1947, or to fix the rate of interest 
at less than 4½ per cent per annum. (Acts of the 67th Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 363.) 


It will be remembered that the commission ignored this pro- 
vision and reported a settlement with Great Britain, by which 
the bonds were run for a period of 62 years and fixing the rate 
of interest at 3 per cent for the first 10 years and 314 per cent 
thereafter, and this departure from the first instructions was 
1 by the Congress. (Acts of 67th Cong., 4th sess., p. 
1325. 

It is true that in the act passed February 28, 1923, there 
are to be found these words: 


And settlements with other governments indebted to the United 
States are hereby authorized to be made upon such terms as the com- 
mission, created by the act approved February 9, 1922, may believe 
to be just, subject to the approval of the Congress by act or joint 
resolution (p. 1326), 


Showing what was intended by this just settlement provi- 
sion in the act of February 28, 1923, the Republican platform 
in 1924 provided as follows: 


We stand for settlements with all debtor countries similar in char- 
acter with our debt agreement with Great Britain. 


So that, Mr. President, when it is recalled that some finan- 
ciers say that Great Britain paid us 80 per cent of her in- 
debtedness, and that we settled with her on that basis, and 
others say that it was as little as 6634 per cent—and I believe 
that the latter figure is the true fignre—when the Debt Commis- 
sion comes along and arranges a settlement with Italy at about 
28 per cent, it seems to me that it is not in accordance with 
the directions of the Congress expressed by law nor in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the “just settlement act” as understood 
not only by our Republican friends in convention but as uuder- 
stood by the Americay people. 

ITALY 

Mr. President, Italy is a great nation. Some 2.00) rears ago 
she was the ruler of the world. She is rich in historic interest, 
rich in a past and gone civilization, but for hundreds of years 
she has been torn with internal dissension and external in- 
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yasion, From time Immemorial she has been the prey of Ger- 
many and of Austria and of France. Her people have so 
long been used to tyrannical rule that they hardly know any 
other kind. Sometimes a spirit of freedom has arisen, but it 
has been short-lived and Italy has relapsed into autocratic gov- 
ernment. For nearly a hundred years she has, indeed, had a 
constitution and a Parliament, but her people have not been 
permitted to take any part in her government. Perhaps, under 
her present King, so long as he had any power, the Italian 
people enjoyed their greatest measure of liberty in nearly 2,000 
years. 

Mr. President, I have no word of criticism for the Italian 
people. They are a great people. Under the circumstances, 
perhaps, it is a remarkable thing that they have done as well 
as they have. 1 would not for the world be harsh in any 
settlement toward them. If I thought that this settlement 
would inure to the benefit of the people of Italy, I might vote 
to confirm it. Nay, I would go further than that, Mr. President. 
If it were to appear that the Government of Italy vouchsafed 
to her people any real measure of liberty, if it guaranteed the 
rights of freedom of property, if it enabled the people to be 
governed by representatives of their own choosing, I might 
be willing to cancel the indebtedness entirely. 

Those Italians who have come over here and made their 
homes have, for the most part, become splendid citizens—some 
of them leading citizens—the great part of them industrious, 
honest, frugal, and successful citizens. In the city where I live, 
and in the other cities of my State, we have no better people 
than the citizens of Italian birth and lineage, and I would dislike 
to be considered ungenerous to them or to their native land. 

But, Mr. President, we must be just before we are generous, 
We represent American constituents in this body, and, when 
we say American constituents, I mean naturalized American 
citizens as well as all other constituents, and we must see that 
their rights are protected before we undertake to give their 
money to other governments. 

WHAT THE ITALIAN DEBT SETTLEMENT MEANS 


Mr. President, the settlement with Italy reported by our debt 
commission is a very ingenious piece of work. It is misleading 
to the nth degree. The Italian commissioners certainly proved 
themselves very able and adroit, and I think, with every respect 
toward our members of the commission, that they were out- 
traded in every point in the game. 

In explanation of this remarkable proposed settlement, in its 
report to the House the commission said: 


The commission has always insisted that the full amount of the 
principal owed by all the debtor nations should be paid in full, and 
if any reduction was to be made on account of economic conditions 
and inability to pay, this reduction should be reflected in the interest 
rates. 


Mr. President, this statement is without any real foundation 
in fact. The financial gentlemen on the commission who worked 
out this theory would make Machiavelli look like a piker. It 
is the very essence of sophistry. The truth is that the pay- 
ment suggested by the commission, instead of being a payment 
of the principal indebtedness in full, is exactly the sum of 
$528,192,000. In other words, if Italy had the money to take 
up this loan to-day she could take up the entire indebtedness 
of $2,042,000,000 and any interest that may have accrued up to 
date for $528,192,000. 

Mr. President, I stop here long enough to ask, Why should 
we attempt to delude ourselves or delude other people? What 
we are getting for the $2,042,000,000 is $528,192,000. 

Financial men have means of determining the present worth 
of a deferred debt, and according to calculations accepted every- 
where, $528,192,000 is the present worth of what this commis- 
sion obtained. So that, Mr. President, when the commission 
report that they got “the full amount of the principal,” this 
was a palpable mistake of fact, 

4 THE FACTS 

Mr. President, the United States loaned Italy during and 
after the war sums aggregating $1,648,084,050.90. I am in- 
formed that the Treasury Department now holds Italian 5 per 
cent bonds for that principal sum, together with interest 
thereon. None of the interest has ever been paid by Italy. I 
believe there is credit for $173,000 allowed on some matter of 
difference between the two countries, but really no payment has 
been made. In the meantime, the United States has already 
paid out in interest on this debt the sum of $497,188,351.70. 
The Debt Commission arrived at the total indebtedness of 
$2,042,000,000 by calculating past due interest at 4½ per cent 
up to December 5, 1922, and at 3 per cent until June 15, 1925. 
Not only under this proposed settlement does Italy not pay the 
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principal indebtedness but she pays only a fractional part of 
the interest. 

This is shown by the table furnished by the distinguished 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] on page 6236 of the Recorp. 
This table shows what Italy pays on the Italian debt. Mr. 
President, I put the same figures in parallel columns and add 
another column showing what America pays each year on the 
Italian debt. 

It is idle to call, as the Senator from Utah does call, a por- 
tion of these payments, payments on the principal, when as 
a matter of fact, the payments obtained from Italy never at 
any time, during the 62 years, reach the amount of interest we 
are now paying on said loan. We are paying on said loan the 
sum of $86,785,000 annually on the principal loan as fixed by 
the commission, and the table submitted by the Senator from 
Utah shows the highest payment made by Italy as. $80,988,000 
in 1937. In other words, Mr. President, if the present arrange 
ment continues to the end of the period, not a dollar will ever 
be paid on the principal and the United States will have paid 
out in interest on account of moneys loaned to Italy the enor- 
mous sum of 52, 972,992,500. 

I herewith submit a statement of the amounts of the total 
annual payments made by Italy under the proposed agreement, 
the amounts we are paying out in interest on account of the 
Italian loan, and the defleit in interest paid by us during the 
life of this agreement, 

I ask unanimous consent that this table may be inserted in 
the Recorp without reading, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Received from | Paid out for Deficit 
Italy Italy — 
June 15— 
1920. $5,000,000} 88g, 785, 000 581, 
23 8,000,000 eee 88 
1928 5, 000, 000 86, 785, 000 81, 785, 
1929 5, 000, 000 88, 785, 000 81, 785, 
1030. 5, 000, 000 86, 785, 000 81, 735, 
1931.. 14, 621, 250 86, 785, 000 72, 163, 
—— — 14, 706, 125 86, 785, 000 72, 078 
— ͤ — eines 14, 790, 875 86, 785, 000 71, 994, 
1934.. 15, 075, 500 86, 785, 000 71,709, 
1935.. 15, 459, 750 86, 785, 000 71, 325, 
1036. 15, 943, 500 88, 785, 000 70, 841, 
1037.. 16, 620, 625 86, 785, 000 70, 158, 375 
1938... 17, 008, 875 86, 785, 000 69, 776, 125 
17, 590, 625 86, 785, 000 69, 194, 375 
1940 18, 171, 625 86, 785, 000 68, 013,375 
1041 21, 103, 750 86, 785, 000 65, 631, 250 
1912 21, 662, 750 86, 785, 000 65, 122, 250 
1943 22, 220, 250 86, 785, 000 64, 564, 750 
1044 22, 878, 250 86, 785, 000 63, 908, 750 
1948 23, 530, 500 86, 785, 000 63, 254, 500 
1940. 24, 083, 000 86, 785, 000 62, 702, 000 
1047 24, 434, 000 86; 735, 000 62, 351, 000 
1018 24, 984, 000 80, 785, 000 6i, $01, 000 
1949 25, 532, 500 86, 785, 000 61, 252, 500 
1950.: 28, 279, 500 86, 785, 000 60, 505, 500 
TCT 31, 449, 000 83, 785, 000 55, 336, 000 
1952. - 32,134, 000 86, 785, 000 54, 651, 000 
1953.. 32, 815, 000 86, 785, 000 53, 970, 000 
1054 33, 492, 000 86, 785, 000 53, 293, 000 
1055 34, 465, 000 86, 785, 000 52, 320, 000 
1956.. 35, 332, 500 86, 785,000 |. 51.452, 500 
ees 36, 195, 000 86, 735, 000 50, 590, 000 
1058. 37, 152, 500 86, 785, 000 49, 632, 500 
1959__ 37, 904, 500 86, 785, 000 48, 880, 500 
1960 38, 752, 000 86, 785, 000 48, 033, 000 
1961.. 43, 141, 750 84, 785, 000 43, 643, 250 
1962. 43, 898, 000 86, 785, 000 42, 887, 000 
. — 44, 645, 750 86, 785, 000 42, 133, 250 
1964 45, 388, 000 86, 785, 000 41,397, 000 
1965 46, 121, 750 86, 785, 000 40, 683, 250 
1966.. 47, 348, 000 86, 785, 000 39, 437, 000 
1807 48, 563, 000 86, 785, 000 38, 222, 000 
1908. 50, 266, 750 86, 785, 000 36, 518, 250 
1 5.525 an henna 51, 955, 500 86, 785, 000 84, 829, 500 
1970. - 52, 629, 250 86, 785, 000 34, 155, 750 
1971_. 56, 394, 000 86, 785, 000 30, 391, 000 
1972. 57. 434, 000 86, 785, 000 29, 351, 000 
1973 58, 459, 000 86, 785, 000 28, 326, 000 
1974.. 59, 469, 000 86, 785, 000 27, 316, 000 
222 vais es nacwewcexaan dar 60, 404, 000 86, 785, 000 26, 321, 000 
1976... .. 61, 944, 000 86, 785, 000 24, 841, 000 
1977- 63, 404, 000 | 83 785, 000 23, 381, 000 
1978 65, 844, 000 86, 785, 000 20, 941, 000 
1979. 67, 254, 000 86, 785, 000 19, 531, 000 
1080 67, 644, 000 86, 785, 000 19, 141, 000 
1881 74, 048, 000 86, 785, 000 787, 000 
—: — egies 75, 768, 000 86, 785, 000 11, 017, 000 
1983.. 76, 423, 000 86, 785, 000 357, 000 
1984. 78, 043, 000 | - 86, 785, 000 737, 
1985 78, 608, 000 88, 785, 000 8, 177, 000 
1880 80, 128, 000 86, 785, 000 6, 637, 000 
1987 80, 988, 000 86, 785, 000 5,797, 
2, 972, 992, 500 
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Mr. MoKELLAR. I desire to refer to the table, however, to 
show just what we are doing under this agreement. 

If this debt settlement is approved, what happens the first 
year? Italy pays us $5,000,000, and we pay out $86,785,000 on 
account of the Italian debt. In other words, of Italy’s interest 
due to us by contract Italy this year will pay $5,000,000 of the 
interest and America will pay $81,785,000 in interest, and that 
will go on for five years. In June, 1931—and I give only the 
round numbers Italy will begin to pay as much as $14,000,000 
on the interest. America will pay $72,000,000 on Italy's inter- 
est, in round numbers. 

Later on those figures continue to rise; but the last payment 
made by Italy will be $80,000,000 and America, under the 
present condition of the debt, will be paying $86,000,000; and at 
the end of that period Italy never will have paid in any one 
year the interest on that money. The result is that at the end 
of the period, if present conditions obtain, Italy will have paid 
off her entire debt, principal and interest, to the United States, 
if this settlement goes through, and America will still have to 
pay the entire amount of the $2,042,000,000. 

Mr. President, when that learned commission comes before 
us and tells us that under those circumstances Italy is paying 
the full amount of the principal it is an insult to the intel- 
ligence of reasonable men. I hope that no Senator will vote 
for this settlement on the ground stated by the commission 
that he is ratifying a settlement which guarantees that Italy 
will pay the full amount of the principal, because it is no such 
thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know by what philosophy or reason- 
ing the Senator makes any such statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I make it upon the basis of the plain 
facts, the plain figures as to what we are paying. They can 
not be misunderstood. Does the Senator doubt that we are 
paying 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Wait one moment; let me ask the question 
before the Senator answers it. Does the Senator doubt that 
we are paying to-day, on this indebtedness, $86,000,000 in 
interest? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator just answer the ques- 
tlon? Does he doubt it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the bonds—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course if the Senator does not want to 
answer the question, he does not have to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will answer the Senator if he will only be 


patient. If he wants me to answer him, I desire to answer him 
intelligently. I do not want to be chopped off with a half 
sentence. 


Mr. MeKELLAR. I do want the Senator to answer me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the stress of war the Government of the 
United States was required to pay on certain of her bonds 
4½ per cent, and England and Italy and all other countries 
agreed to pay 5 per cent, as the Senator has sald. Taking the 
rate of interest paid during war time on the full amount Italy 
owes, with the interest added up to date at the rate of 4% per 
cent, it would amount to about what the Senator says. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, of course, it would amount to ex- 
actly what the Senator says. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just wait a moment. Mr. President, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is not going to pay for 62 years 
4% per cent on those bonds. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield right 
there? The Government is going to pay that rate until 
1947—_ 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. Because these bonds run until 1947, and 
the Senator does not believe that America is going to pay all of 
her bonded indebtedness before 1947; so for that much of the 
time we know that we are going to pay the $86,000,000 a year. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. McKBELLAR. The Senator realizes that, does he not? 

Mr. SMOOT, If we had the money, we could buy the bonds. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, if we had the money; but if we give 
it away to Italy, we will not have the money to buy the 
bonds, 

Mr. SMOOT., What a silly statement—giving it away to 
Italy! 

Mr. McKELLAR. I decline to yield further. The Senator 
has no business making such a statement about what I haye 
said, and I decline to yield to him unless he can be respectful. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not—— 
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Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has made the statement that 
what I said is a silly statement. I resent it, and I am not going 
to yield to the Senator if he has not gentility enough to talk 
respectfully to a Senator who has been kind enough to yield to 
him. The Senator can take his seat, because I am not going to 
yield to him. 

Mr. SMOOT, That is all right. The Senator has that right. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is exactly right. The Senator ought 
to be genteel enough, he ought to be respectful enough, when 
he asks another Senator to yield, not to make remarks of that 
kind about him. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never had any intention whatever of re- 
flecting on the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator did not have any inten- 
tion of reflecting on another Senator, he ought to have sense 
enough not to make the sort of a statement that indicates it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not want to know what I 
was about to say, then. 

LESSER INTBREST RATE 


Mr. 3 But it is claimed by those who favor this 
settlement—and this is what the Senator claims—that here- 
after the United States is going to get a smaller rate of 
interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator 

Mr. McKELLAR. Who knows whether we are going to get 
a smaller rate of interest in 1948 or not? Nobody knows 
whether we are going to get a smaller rate of interest or not. 
I hope we will I hope we will be able, by our own act, to 
obtain a smaller rate of interest, and thus save us from the 
enormous losses or a portion of the enormous losses that the 
Debt Commission is seeking to fasten upon us throughout all 
these years. It will be very fortunate, indeed, if we can do it; 
but Italy makes no contract to get us a better rate of interest. 
Italy Is not concerned with our rate of interest. What she is 
doing is canceling her entire debt. As I understand, these 
bonds run for quite a period yet, until 1947—just how long I 
am unable to state—but, even if we are able to refund them, 
there will still be an enormous loss to the American Govern- 
ment; and we take the risk of whether we shall be able to 
refund them at a lower rate of interest or not. It may be 
that we will have to pay a greater rate of interest. and there 
is no guaranty upon the part of Italy that we may not do 
it. No one knows what the future will bring forth. It may 
be we will haye to pay a greater rate of interest. If it was a 
question of a rate of interest, of course, everyone would agree 
that should the United States refund her bonds at a lower rate 
of interest, Italy should receive the benefit of it. I am per- 
fectly willing that Italy shall receive a lower rate of interest 
if we are able to obtain it. I am perfectly willing that that 
shall be put in the contract; but even if we are able to re- 
duce this rate of interest to 3 per cent, we will still have an 
enormous loss in interest alone, and the principal never will 
be paid. 

OND AND EIGHT-TENTHS PER CENT FOR 62 YEARS 


Mr. President, the junior Senator from Nebraska a day or 
two ago made a striking statement of the facts when he pointed 
out that the meaning of this settlement was that the United 
States would get, during the period of 62 years, 1.8 per cent 
interest on the principal sum, and that was all. At the end of 
that period all the interest would be paid and the whole prin- 
cipal would be paid as far as Italy was concerned, and that is 
all that America would get out of it. We are paying 4½ per 
cent now; we are going to continue to pay 414 per cent until 
1947; and yet at no time does Italy pay more than 1.8 per cent, 
and the principal is canceled, under this agreement. America 
would not get a dollar of the principal, but under the agree- 
ment would merely get 1.8 per cent on the principal sum, while 
America now is paying 4½ per cent; and at the end of the 
period Italy, by the payment of 1.8 per cent interest, will have 
acquitted herself of the entire debt, while America will still 
owe the entire amount. In other words, Italy under the pro- 
posed settlement does not pay a dollar of the principal, and 
only pays 1.8 per cent interest on the principal sum during the 
period of 62 years. 

Senators, can we afford to effect a settlement of that kind? 
Is it right to the American taxpayer? Is it right toward the 
American people? I say that it is not right, and that the 


Senate should not confirm this Italian debt settlement, that 
will mean practically a cancellation of three-fourths of the 
Italian debt. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Missourl? 

Mr. McKHLLAR. I yield. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I am very sure that the Senator from 
Tennessee has given deep study to this question, and I should 
like to ask him two questions, either now, or at some later stage 
in the development of his thesis. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would prefer if the Senator would wait 
just a few minutes, until I get my case before the Senate, 


ITALY’S ABILITY TO PAY 


The Senator from Utah stated that the Debt Commission 
made a most careful survey of Italy's resources, of her farm 
sources, of her bank resources, of her industrial resources, 
and all resources, and from this they concluded that the 
$528,000,000 was all that Italy could pay, and hence the settle- 
ment as reported by the commission. 

I heard a part of the speech of the Senator from Utah and 
haye since read it as carefully as I could. I find, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a much better statement of Italy’s resources, of her 
finances, of her production and industry, of her manufactures, 
of her commerce, and her navigation and shipping, is to be 
found in the Statesman’s Yearbook of 1925 than is to be found 
in the report of the commission or in the speech of the Senator 
from Utah. Indeed, Mr. President, I find much in that book, 
which I take to be reliable, that I do not find in the Senator 
from Utah’s address. I herewith attach a copy of the state- 
ments found in that yearbook and ask that it be printed as a 
part of my remarks as Exhibit A. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there are some features of 
it that I wish to discuss. The bonded indebtedness of Italy 
as of present date is about three and a half billion dollars. 
Her settlement with the United States will, in effect, add 
$528,000,000 more, and assuming her settlement with Great 
Britain is what is claimed for it, it will add another $528,000,- 
000. So that her entire bonded indebtedness after the two 
settlements are ratified will amount, in round numbers, to little 
more than four and a half billion dollars, America’s bonded 
indebtedness amounts to $20,000,000,000, or more than four 
times Italy's bonded indebtedness, and we have already paid 
six and a half billions on it. I speak in round figures. Our 
own bonded indebtedness, if this settlement goes through, will 
be more than four and a half times as great as the bonded 
indebtedness of Italy. Yet this commission would have us 
settle with Italy on the ground that she is a bankrupt. She 
has 36,000,000 people to our 110,000,000. 

I wonder how much consideration the commission gave these 
facts when they took off three-fourths of the burden of this 
indebtedness from Italy’s shoulders and put it upon the backs 
of the American taxpayers; three-fourths of it, a billion and 
a half dollars and more, which they took off of the backs of 
the Italians, the bonded indebtedness of whose government 
compares with ours as four and a half billion compares with 
$20,000,000,000, and we have already paid six and a half billion 
of our war debt. ` 

Again, Italy’s domestic bonded debt of three and a half bil- 
lions of dollars and her foreign debt of a little more than a 
billion more, constitutes all of her indebtedness, while the 20 
billion of America's bonded debt constitutes only a portion of 
her bonded debts. The bonded debt of our various States 
amounts to more than 85.000, 000, 000. Our counties and cities 
are also enormously bonded. I wonder how much considera- 
tion our commissioners gave to these facts when they agreed 
to accept three-fourths of this indebtedness. It seems to me 
they were thinking too much of the interest of Italy and too 
little of the American taxpayer. 

Again, Mr. President, Italy owns all of her own railways, all 
of her telegraph lines, all of her telephone lines. She like- 
wise conducts a monopoly of tobacco business which is exceed- 
ingly profitable to her. I do not recall that the Senator from 
Utah had much to say about these properties belonging to Italy, 
when he declared her bankrupt. 

Again, I invite the special attention of the Senate to her 
productions in agriculture, forestry, and mines and minerals, on 
pages 1042 and 1043 of the Statesman’s Year Book. Her manu- 
factures of cotton and silk, of sugar, and of machinery, are all 
most important and are shown to be in excellent condition and 
constantly increasing. There is another item of wealth that 
I do not recall that the Senator from Utah mentioned. It is 
Italy's navigation and shipping. Her merchant marine con- 
sists of 880 vessels of more than 2,700,000 gross tons. She has 
a splendid merchant fleet. Its business is enormous and 
growing. She has more than 10,000 miles of railways, and these 
statistics show that they are paying a profit, She has over 
84,000 miles of telegraph wire and more than 116,000 sub- 
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scribers to her telephones. The Iife- insurance business of 
Italy is a state monopoly. She has rich valleys and the very 
best of f and while she does not make all she consumes, 
still they e wonderful crops in Italy just as they do in 
Germany. They fertilize their lands well, they work them well, 
and they get out of them very much more than we do in this 
country. No European country makes in foodstuffs all that 
she consumes, unless it be Russia. 

Great stress was put on a statement by the Senator from 
Utah that Italy did not raise all she consumed. No European 
country does. Great Britain does not do that, France does 
not do it, Belgium does not do it, Germany does not do it. 
Russia is the only one that does, and she does not do it 
entirely, 

The Senator from Pennsylvania paints a yivid picture of the 
poverty and distress of the Italians. You can not get such a 
picture from actually looking at their country. The northern 
part especially, while mountainous, is a most prosperous look- 
ing country, to say the least of it, and with every available 
space cultivated. I am afraid that our Debt Commission took 
the views of the Italian Debt Commission as expressed to them, 
rather than to dig into the facts independently. 

Again, Mr. President, take the $100,000,000 bond transaction. 
That transaction shows that J. P. Morgan & Co., international 
bankers, take a very different view of the Italian situation 
from what our Debt Commission does. Our Debt Commission 
took the position that Italy was bankrupt to the extent of 72 per 
cent. J. P. Morgan & Co. assured the bankers of this country, 
in selling the bonds, that Italy was bankrupt only to the extent 
of 6 per cent. The bonds were sold at 94, and I understood 
they were taken up three times over, and the transaction was 
at the very time that the Debt Commission was operating. 

Did that look like the transaction of a bankrupt? Yet it 
was at the very time the Debt Commission was operating. If 
Italy had been in the condition our Debt Commission reports, 
surely J. P. Morgan & Co., one of the most reliable financial 
firms in the country, or in any country, would not have been 
advising its correspondents and customers to accept Italian 
bonds at 94, if Italy could only pay to the extent of 28 cents. 

Mr. President, as I understand it, J. P. Morgan & Co, are 
the financial representatives of the present Government of 
Italy. We may rest assured that they know something about 
Italy’s , ility to pay. They know what her properties are. 
They know what her resources of every kind are. They are 
familiar with her banking situation. They have been lending 
her money before. It came out the other day that they had 
lent her recently $50,000,000 and had taken security therefor. 
What arrangements there may exist between the Italian Goy- 
ernment and the House of Morgan no one knows. I am quite 
sure that the commission did not ask as to these relationships. 
The commission does not know, as none of us know, whether 
the funds arising from the sale of $100,000,000 of bonds were 
used for the purpose of taking up the $50,000,000 previous debt 
that Italy owed Morgan & Co, or not. We do not know what 
private securities the House of Morgan still holds belonging 
to Italy and for the security of this $100,000,000 of bonds. 
Is it right for America to give validity to these bonds under 
such circumstances as here appear? These matters should 
have been examined into by the commission so that they could 
have told Congress before this debt settlement was approved. 
It is an important matter if, as suggested, that Morgan & 
Co. negotiated these bonds solely on the general credit of 
the Government of Italy and sold the bonds at 95 per cent 
of their face value, why, it is perfectly clear that this settle- 
ment at 28 per cent should not be approved. On the other 
hand, if Morgan & Co. have private collaterals to guarantee 
the payment in whole or in part of these bonds, then it may 
be that the settlement is all that could be obtained. It is 
certainly a most significant fact that at the very time Italy 
was settling her debt to America at 28 cents on the dollar she 
was contracting another debt through her financial agents in 
this country at 94 cents on the dollar. It is claimed that one 
transaction had nothing to do with the other. It is a fallacious 
claim, Mr. President. If it had not been for the Italian debt 
settlement, perhaps the $100,000,000 loan would not have been 
floated. In other words, in my own mind I have no doubt that 
the flotation of the $100,000,000 loan in America was entirely 
dependent upon whether or not this marvelously good settle- 
ment for Italy was agreed to. I think the matter should be 
referred back to the Finance Committee to hold hearings about 
this matter and see just what the facts are in reference to 
the Morgan Italian loan. Many questions have arisen in regard 
to this loan, but not one word have we seen from the House 
of Morgan. 


ITALY’S SHARE OF REPARATIONS 


Mr. President, the Debt Commission seems to have left out 
of consideration entirely the reparations Italy will receive from 
Germany under the Dawes plan. Within a year or two she will 
be receiving something like $50,000,000 a year as reparations 
from Germany. For the next 30 years, Mr. President, Italy 
will pay to the United States an average of a little more than 
$20,000,000 a year. She will pay to Great Britain about the 
same sum. In other words, she will pay to her two foreign 
creditors about $40,000,000 a year. She will receive during the 
same period between $45,000,000 and $50,000,000 a year from 
Germany, so that the enormous sums lent her will be quite 
easily repaid, if this settlement goes through. And we must 
remember at all times that $648,000,000 of this sum that we 
are canceling was lent to her after the war and should have 
gone for the benefit of her Government and the upbuilding of 
her nation. It was not used for war purposes at all, but it 
was used for peace purposes. 

The reparations she will get from Germany will give her a 
substantial balance of several million dollars after paying all 
she owes America under this agreement, and after she pays 
all of her engagements to Great Britain. We must remember 
that $648,000,000 of this amount was not loaned for war pur- 
poses at all. It was loaned to enable Italy to rehabilitate her- 
self after the war, and, as I shall call to the attention of the 
Senate later, this money was used for the purpose of putting 
Italy on her feet. It is not a war debt. It is a debt of the 
greatest importance to the civilian life of Italy, and yet it is 
classed as a war debt, and we take 28 cents on the dollar. It 
is probably more than she ever will get from Germany. In 
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For nearly 10 years we have refused to recognize the Russian 
Government because of their revolutionary and autocratic 
form of government. In that country a few revolutionists got 
together, overturned the government, murdered the royal 
family, killed or ran out the ruling classes of Russia, and as- 
sumed autocratic power. Apparently this autocratic power 
was lodged in a committee rather than one man, though Lenin 
was at the head of it. 

Our Government has steadfastly refused to recognize the gov- 
ernment set up in Russia, as she has a right to do, and the 
wisdom of this course I am not now disputing. 

In 1922, a very similar situation arose in Italy. The revolu- 
tionists were called Bolshevists in Russia and the revolutionists 
were called Fascists in Italy. In Russia they killed the royal 
family. In Italy the royal family capitulated and made terms 
with the revolutionists. The result was precisely the same. 
Attending the revolution in Italy was violence, murder, oppres- 
sion, driving out of Italy those who were opposed to the revolu- 
tionists, just in the same manner as the revolution had oc- 
curred in Russia. Yet our Government refuses to recognize 
Russia in any way whatsoever and we not only recognize 
Italy but settle our debt on such liberal terms as will probably 
make complete the purposes of the revolutionists and turn 
Italy for all time over to a government quite as autocratic, 
quite as cruel, as the Government of Russia. 

Our Government refused recognition to Mexico for a long 
time because of revolutions that were perhaps not half as far- 
reaching and not half as disastrous to human life and human 
liberty as the reyolution has been in Italy, and yet it is only 
recently that we have recognized the Mexican Government, 


other words, if we accept this settlement, the reparations we | and even now the friendliness of our association with Mexico 


will pay Italy will probably be greater than she will get from 
any of those who were her enemies during the war. I do not 
know whether these gentlemen took into consideration Mr. 
Mussolini’s views about the Italian capacity to pay. If the 


is constantly subject to comment, 
MUSSOLINI 


Mr. President, in my judgment, perhaps the greatest evil that 


Senator from Utah will not be ungracious enough to call me has befallen the Italian people in a hundred years is Mussolini. 


names I will be glad to know. 


In the period from 1919 to 1922 Italy’s position was indeed a 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not ask the Senator to | trying one. The King was weak and revolution was rife. The 


yield to me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no doubt for the first time that the 
Senator from Utah is about to hear Mussolini’s ideas with 
reference to the ability of that nation to pay. I give it to him 
in Mussolini's own words. 

MUSSOLINI’S IDEA OF I'TALY’S CAPACITY 


Mr. Mussolini is a great speaker and he has talked about 
many things. I quote from one of his speeches: 


We are not in a good condition in Italy; but look at England, opu- 
lent, swollen, overgrown, gripped by the throat, and involved in a 
social crisis of flerce intensity. She is in danger at home and on her 
borders, in danger of the revolt of all the people of the Mediterranean 
against her Empire, a revolt which would justify the saying that the 
Mediterranean is for those who inhabit its coasts. 

Look next at Germany, and see what a close escape she has had 
from an acute communistic crisis. And as for France, is her health 
perfect? This is no time for the Panglossian creed that everything 
is going for the best in the best possible of worlds. France is under- 
going a hidden crisis, and if she seems more settled, it is for the tragic 
reason that she is literally exhausted by her military efforts. 

And if we look at Switzerland, where unemployment rages, at Spain, 
at Portugal, at the states that have emerged from the ruin of Austria, 
at Austria herself, we have reason to comfort ourselves as to our own 
condition (p. 155, Gorgolini). 


I fear, Mr. President, that our Debt Commission did not take 
into consideration Mr. Mussolini's evidence, wherein he points 
out that Italy is in a better condition than any of the Huropean 
nations, Yet we made Great Britain pay at least 66% per cent 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] says he is going to 
make France pay more than Italy, and Switzerland has never 
been affected by the war. 

I am afraid they did not have his views when they declared 
Italy a bankrupt. Here is the statement of her ruler that she 
was in better condition than any other of the great European 
nations, and yet while her premier and her autocratic ruler is 
declaring that she is in better condition than any other nation 
in Europe our Debt Commission takes 6624 per cent of the in- 
debtedness of Great Britain, whom Mussolini commiserates, 
and accepts 28 per cent from Italy on the ground that Italy 
is bankrupt. It seems to me they might have taken the opinion 
of Mr. Mussolini on that subject before bringing in this pro- 
posed settlement. 

ITALY, RUSSIA, AND MEXICO 

But, Mr. President, there is another reason why this settle- 
ment should not be entered into at this time. In my own 
judgment it is a most important reason. 


communists were trying to get control and had committed 
many depredations and outrages. The socialists were likewise 
trying to get control and their conduct was in every way revo- 
lutionary. Mussolini, D'Annunzio, and other revolutionists 
were each trying to make headway in Italy. The Duke d' Aosta, 
a near relative of the King, was popular and supposed to be a 
man of courage and capacity. The King was jealous of him. 
He had taken an active part in the war and was then a general 
in the army, and the King supposedly relied on him. Musso- 
lini's nondescript bands of bandits were marching upon Rome. 
It seems that he was not with them but he was for them. He 
had become quite a leader and he was to be reckoned with. 
Evidently the King debated as to what was best and safest for 
him to do. If he called in D'Aosta he was afraid of revolution 
from that source which would put D'Aosta in his place, and so 
he concluded to deal with Mussolini. He sent D'Aosta out of 
Rome to await his directions and while he was out of Rome 
the King then sent for Mussolini and made him Premier and 
turned over supreme power to Mussolini, or at all events, 
Mussolini assumed supreme power. The King was and has 
been ever since as putty in his hands and has had no real share 
in the Italian Government. 

According to an Italian paper printed in this country, Mus- 
solini has been careful to arrange salaries for all the royal 
family and near-royalty. He provides that the King is to 
receive $3,250,000 a year, the Duke d'Aosta $200,000 a year 
and we must realize that the King of England, which country 
Mussolini declares is a poverty-stricken country, does not re- 
ceive as much—and six other dukes and princes $200,000 each, 
while Mussolini takes himself only the relatively small amount 
of $70,000 a year. Of course, the King and these princes and 
dukes are faring very well at the hands of the new dictator 
and will no doubt, as long as they do the bidding, or until he 
gets tired of them. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am sure the distinguished and high- 
minded Senator from Tennessee would not wish to mislead 
the Senate and certainly would not wish to mislead the 
country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Indeed, I would not. 

Mr. COPELAND. I fear that from what the Senator has 
said to-day and what he said on the ist of April in discussing 
the same subject, the tendency for the Senate and country 
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would be to believe in a thing which is probably not true. I 
know that the Senator, as he has already said, would not wish 
to have such an impression prevail. 

I hold in my hand a letter which came to me from the Italian 
Embassy, and in this letter the statement is made that I may 
inform myself through Mr. Castle, of the Department of State, 
whether or not the figures given are correct. I took the pains 
to verify the figures and find that they came to the Department 
of State through Mr. Fletcher, our ambassador to Italy. The 
fact, which is quite contrary to the statement of my friend 
from Tennessee, is that these officers do not receive any such 
sums as the Senator has stated in his otherwise very interest- 
ing address, 

If these figures are correct, His Majesty the King receives 
not the enormous sum mentioned by the Senator, but receives 
$450,000. The crown prince receives $120,000, and members 
of the royal family all together $80,000, while the Prime Min- 
ister himself receives not the enormous sum mentioned by 
the Senator from Tennessee, but receives the sum of $1,000 and 
$800 for house rent. These figures are undoubtedly as reliable 
as any American can receive. I know that the Senator from 
Tennessee would not wish to impress upon a friendly power 
the thought that a Senator of the United States was seeking 
to put out figures which are so exorbitant and extravagant 
as in themselves to make them break down. If I am rightly 
advised, the figures which I have stated to the Senate are 
the correct figures. 

I think we ought to be very modest in our expressions here. 
The country of Italy has a right to maintain its own sov- 
ereignty and to maintain its Government in its own way. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am not going to yield 
any longer to the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly the Senator will yield to the 
extent of allowing me to complete my statement? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not going to yield for the Senator 
to make a speech during my speech. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut 
for a question. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It will take but a moment to state what 
I desire to say, I do not desire to interrupt the Senator 
unduly. I trust that the Senator will not proceed to give the 
Senate his opinions with regard to the Government of a friendly 
power in the spirit in which he has just done. It seems to 
me our rules in regard to discussing matters concerning for- 
eign nations require that it shall be done in executive session 
where Senators may express themselves in accordance with 
their views just as freely and just as earnestly as they please 
without causing any disruption of friendly relations with 
foreign nations. I hope the Senator will not proceed as he 
his done several times this morning. I have been on the point 
of suggesting that we go into executive session in order that 
we might receive his opinions without their being cabled all 
over the world. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, after having been chas- 
tised by my distinguished friend on the other side, which chas- 
tisement I accept with all due grace, let me say that I am 
going to give him not my opinions, but I am going to give 
him the opinions of the man for whom this settlement is made. 

I wish to digress here long enough to say that this is an 
international question, and it is not only the right but it is 
the duty of an American representative, as I understand his 
duty here, before we turn over to another nation, friendly or 
unfriendly, a billion and a half dollars of the money wrung 
from the American people by taxation, to look into the facts; 
and I am making no statement here that can not be made in 
any forum at any time, and no goyernment that has a concern 
for its own obligations has any right to complain. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
misunderstand me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield further to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I decline to yield further at this time. 
I am going to give to the Senate the views of Mr. Mussolini 
himself about 2 very important matter. 

MUSSOLINI, COMMUNIST AND REVOLUTIONIST 


A day or two ago, in a colloquy between the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine] and myself, the Senator from Utah 
vehemently declared that Mussolini was not and. never had 
been a communist, that he had only been a socialist, and that 
I did not seem to know the difference between the two “ isms.” 
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Of cou I pass that over. I might say that the Senator 
from U seems not to be very well acquainted with Mr. 
Mussolini’s history, but I will not do that. I merely call his at- 
tention to Gorgolini’s history of the Fascist Movement in Italian 
Life (1923) in which he says of Mr. Mussolini: 


Having obtained a degree in French letters and become editor of a 
stirring revolutionary paper, in which he adyocated the doctrines 
of Marx, he was soon expelled, as undesirable, from Swiss territory 
(p. 80). 


This is the man to whom we are giving a billion and a half 
dollars, who only a few years ago was expelled from Swiss ter- 
ritory for being a communist; and yet, after America has 
raised a billion and a half dollars from her people by taxation, 
the Debt Commission proposes to turn over that amount for the 
purpose of upholding the administration and the power of 
Mussolini. 

Again, on the same page, in speaking of his occupation after 
he had to leave Switzerland and came back to Italy: 


He enlisted as a volunteer in the war against Austria, and per- 
formed all his duties as citizen and soldier. Being wounded, he re- 
turned to Milan to fight, in the columns of his journal, a battle against 
that subversionism which was fed by Russian, and perhaps by Ger- 
man, gold (p. 80). 


On the subject of violence, says Mr. Mussolini— 

And now I am quoting Mr. Mussolini himself. I call the 
attention of the Senate and the country to the fact that the 
statements I am about to quote are from Mussolini, to whom 
we are giving a billion and a half dollars of the American 
taxpayers’ money in order that he may continue his régime. 


Thirdly— 


Says Mr. Mussolini— 


we must choose the rightful objectives of violence. It is not always 
possible, in the excitement of the moment, but we must try to strike - 
only those who deserve to be struck, and not others, And also, 
Fascist violence must be chivalrous. Absolutely so, 


And again: 


Violence is an exception, not a method or a system, It is not 
directed to personal yengeance, but to national defense. When it has 
reached its end it is a very grave error to urge it further. 


And again: 


We must act as strong men, we must watch with pistol in hand, 
so that the enemy may not be tempted to return to his counter- 
offensive, and at the same time we must allow ourselves the luxury 
of being generous and chivalrous toward those who are puzzled or 
ignorant (p. 104). 


And again: 


The complaints of the national press in regard to some sporadic 
individual violence on the part of the Fascists deserye instant atten- 
tion. Let us first say that to-morrow, or soon after, we will give 
abundant documentation, through the files of Avanti, of the unheard- 
of verbal and physical violence to which socialists of all kinds and 
in every part of Italy abandoned themselves during the last electoral 
campaign. 


Mr. President, here is the head of a government with a 
secret police numbering into the hundreds of thousands, com- 
mitting almost every kind of violence and depredation upon 
the people of Italy, who gives as his reason for it and as his 
excuse for it that the socialists who are opposing him have 
been violent. 

And again: 


We add that certain violences on the part of individuals, it not 
justifiable, are nevertheless explainable. 


I read Mussolini as revealed in his political speeches, No- 
vember, 1914, to August, 1923, by an Italian named Severino. 

On page 24, in discussing revolution, Mr. Mussolini says: 

The country is young, but its institutions are old, and when, if I 
may be allowed to quote once more from Kar] Marx— 


The Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxe] said Mussolini was not 
a communist; yet he quotes from Marx 
the old pan-Germanist, a conflict between new forces and old institu- 


tions begins to shape itself that means the new wine can not any 
longer be kept in old skins or the inevitable will occur. The old forces 
of political and social life of Italy will fall into fragments, 


That speech was delivered at Milan in 1915. 
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Again, in 1917, he quoted Karl Marx approvingly on the sub- 
ject of revolution. In June, 1921, just before he was Premier, 
he says: 


I know the communists. I know them because a great many of 
them are my sons—I mean, of course, spiritually [laughter], and I 
recognize with a sincerity that might appear cynical that it was I 
who first inoculated these people when I put into circulation among 
the Italian socialists a little Bergson mingled with much blanqui. 


He was the first to inoculate the Italian people with the 
doctrines of Karl Marx and communism. 

In several places in the speeches he speaks of having been a 
disciple of Marx. 

Again, Mr. President, his speeches on revolution and violence 
show beyond controversy how he felt. ; 

From pages 146-147 I quote from one of his utterances as 
follows: 


I come now to the question of violence. Violence is not immoral. 


Violence is not immoral! Here is the Premier with whom 
we are settling this great indebtedness, to whom we are giving 
a billion and a half dollars of the money of the American 
people, defending murder and other forms of violence of which 
he has been accused. 


Violence is not immoral. On the contrary, it is sometimes moral— 
Says Mr. Mussolini— 


We dispute the right of our enemies to bewall our violence because, 
compared with that which was committed in the unlucky years of 
19 and 20 and with that of the bolshevists in Russia, where 2,000,000 
people have been executed and another 2,000,000 still pining in prison, 
our violence is as child’s play. On the other hand, violence is decisive, 
because at the end of July and August, having made use of it system- 
atically for 48 hours, we got results which we should not have obtained 
in 48 years of sermons and propaganda. When, therefore, violence 
removes a gangrene of this sort it is morally sacred and necessary. 


It is morally sacred and necessary to commit murder and 
other forms of violence. 

And again, on page 138, in speaking of necessary violence, 
Mr. Mussolini says: 


But we do not make a school, a system, or, worse still, an aesthetic 
violence. We are violent when it is necessary to be so. But I tell 
you at once that this necessary violence on the part of the Fascisti 
must have a character and style all its own, definitely aristocratic and, 
it you prefer, surgical, 


Aristocratic murder! It is aristocratic to lay violent hands 
upon and put men in prison, shoot them down in the streets! 
That is aristocratic violence; and we are giving him a billion 
and a half dollars to continue his régime of violence in Italy. 
No doubt, Mr. President, Karl Marx would be delighted to know 
that he has such a promising pupil. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why does the Senator say we are giving 
Mr. Mussolini a billion and a half dollars to continue his 
violence, to use the words of the Senator? How can he be 
violent or raise armies or maintain them under the settlement 
which we have before us? How does it give him any money 
with which to do this thing? 

Mr. McKELLAR. By this proposed settlement we relieve 
the kingdom which he controls of a billion and a half dollars 
of indebtedness, and the interest that might have been paid 
on the just debts of Italy is to be used for keeping up an 
army twice as large as ours. To-day they are keeping up 
such an army. If they are bankrupt, how do they get the 
money with which to maintain an army which is twice as large 
as that of the American Army? However, I will come to that 
in a few moments. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will pardon me a moment 
further, I wish he would get to it, because I should like to find 
some way by which I can run my affairs and pay my bills if 
my creditors will be lenient with the past. 

Mr. McKELLAR. O Mr. President, it is not a question of 
leniency. It is a question of a gift, a gift to a despot, as I 
shall show in a moment by his own words. 

Again, to quote from one of his speeches made in 1923, 
Mussolini says: 

To make a revolution it is not necessary to play a great drama of 
the arena. We have left many dead on the roads to Rome and natu- 
rally anybody who deludes himself is a fool. We have the power and 
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we shall hold it, We shall defend it against anybody. The revolution 
lies in this firm determination to hold power. 


And again he says: 


And now I come to the practical side of the discussion. They speak 
of liberty, but what is this liberty? Does liberty exist? After all, it 
represents a philosophic and moral concept, There are various mani- 
festations of liberty, Liberty never existed. The socialists have always 
dented it (p. 354). 


Here is a man who boasts of his violence toward his fellow 
man in running the Italian Government, who boasts that liberty 
never lived; and yet America is contributing its billion and a 
haif dollars of her taxpayers’ money to keep in office and in 
power a man with such views to rule over the Italian people. 

Again, Mr. President, he admits he is a despot and admits it 
in no uncertain terms. I quote from his speech made on the 
16th day of July, 1923: 


I am not, gentlemen, a despot who locks up in a castle protected by 
strong walls. I circulate freely amongst the people without any 
concern whatsoever, and I listen to them. * * * Well, the Italian 
people up to now have not asked for liberty (p. 355). 


And again: 


And how can you check this discontent? By force? What is the 
state? It is the police (p. 356). 


And again: 
They say we want to abolish Parliament. 
Mr. President, he has already abolished it. 


No; it is not true. First of all, we do not know what we can sub- 
stitute for it. Parliaments—the so-called technical councils—are still 
in the embryonic stage. 


In his view, the Senate and the House of Representatives are 
“still in the embryonic stage“; and yet he is asking for a gift 
from them of a billion and a half dollars of the American tax- 
payers’ money! 

Maybe they represent some principles of life. 


I suspect that this one will be regarded as representing “some 
principles of life” if we give Mr. Mussolini the billion and a 
half dollars that our Debt Commission wants to give to him. 


With such subjects one can never be dogmatic or explicit; but in the 
face of to-day's state of affairs they represent only attempts. 


I suppose Mr. Mussolini will call this a righteous attempt. 
May be that in a second stage it may be possible to allot to these 
technical councils a portion of the legislative work (p. 357). 


“A portion of the legislative work“! 

This man who thus declares that he is the Italian state was 
the son of a blacksmith, and he himself worked at the trade. 
That is in no wise to his discredit. If he had risen in the 
world without violence, it would be to his credit. He went into 
the army for a short time, and it is claimed that he was 
wounded and was returned home. How he got out of the 
army writers seem not to know. At all events, while the war 
was going on and after he was entirely recovered he became 
the editor of a newspaper. It seems that he is also a natural 
leader of men and quite an orator. After the war he was 
teaching the doctrines of socialism, but the socialists got tired 
of him and he was turned out of the order. It seems at one 
time he was forced to leave Italy. He went to Switzerland, 
and because of the doctrines he taught he was compelled to 
leave Switzerland, and, finally, about the outbreak of the war, 
he got into the Italian Army, but was there for only a short 
time, and seems to have simply gone in and come out. But 
after the war was over, he became a great man of war. 

I want here and now to call attention to some of the things 
that he has done. 

First. He has overturned and destroyed the constitutional 
government of the Italian people. 

Second. Out of the taxes wrung from the people he has in 
substance bought off the King and those about him. 

Third. Out of the taxes of the people he has bought and 
paid for princes and dukes and other important personages in 
the Kingdom who were likely to give him trouble, 

Fourth. He has abolished free speech in Italy. 

Fifth. He has muzzled the newspapers in Italy. They can 
only print what he directs them to print. 

Sixth. He has in substance and in fact abolished both houses 
of the parliament. 

Seventh. He postpones or holds elections at his will. 

Eighth. He has established a secret police or cheka, fashioned 
after the Russian cheka. 

Ninth. He has abolished local self-government. 
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Tenth. These secret police, by his direction, have murdered 
or made away with or exiled all who have gotten in his way. 

Eleventh. He has abolished established trade-unions and co- 
eperative societies in Italy. 

Twelfth. He has, by murder, intimidation, or exile, rooted out 
or attempted to root out Free Masonry in Italy. 

I wonder what our Freemason friends are going to say 
about that. Here we are giving the man who has rooted 
out Freemasonry from Italy by violence a billion and a half 
dollars to further his own government. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HARRELD. I want to say that I have made some 
investigations along that line, and I have failed to find any 
of this so-called mistreatment of the Masons as being directed 
toward American Masons. Italian Masonry is quite a differ- 
ent thing from American Masonry. It is entirely different. I 
should like to ask the Senator if he knows whether or not 
my information is correct—that so far as any persecutions are 
concerned, they are confined to Italian Masonry? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; he is persecuting his own Masons, 
not the American Masons. The Senator is right to that extent. 
I never said that he was persecuting American Masons. If 
he did, he would probably reap the reward of having America 
look after her own citizens, The Senator is right about that; 
but the Italian branch of the Masons, as I understand, is a 
branch of the Scottish Rite Masons that exist all over the 
world. It is one of the branches of Freemasonry, and here 
is a man who is undertaking to run out Freemasonry from 
his own borders. 

Mr. HARRELD. Is it not more of a religious question in 
Italy than it is in this country? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It may be that a ruler of a nation who 
declares with pride that he is a despot, who declares that he 
has been guilty of all kinds of violence, acted from religious 
motives in running out Freemasonry in his own kingdom. 
That may be so. The Senator may be right, but I doubt it. 

Mr. HARRELD. Perhaps he is acting from religious mo- 
tives. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I doubt it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Les. 

Mr. COPELAND. What did Mussolini do about Masonry? 

Mr. McKELLAR. He put his cheka or secret police—and I 
will give the number of them to the Senator; I think there 
are about 200,000 of the secret police—on the tracks of the 
Italian Freemasons, and destroyed some of them and ran many 
of them out of the country and silenced the rest. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania in a moment, after the Senator from New York has con- 
cluded. 

Mr. COPELAND. Just a moment. Did not Mr. Mussolini 
do exactly what the State of New York did about the Ku-Klux 
Klan when it said that there could not be an order whose 
membership was kept secret, insisting that the Ku-Klux Klan 
in New York should reveal the names of their members? Is 
not that what Mr. Mussolini did regarding Masonry in Italy? 

Mr. McKBLLAR. I know what Mr. Mussolini has done, 
because I have read it from authoritative sources; but I do 
not know what the State of New York has done and has de- 
elared. That is a matter of some doubt. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield to me? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have been informed that the 
Masonry of France and Italy is professedly antireligious, and 
that for that reason the Masonry of Great Britain and of 
America, which is frankly religious, has declined to recognize 
the French and Italian Masons as being members of the same 
order. Has the Senator information on that point? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no information about that matter. 
I will say, however, that I would not have very much confi- 
dence in the views of Mr. Mussolini when he takes up the 
religious side of any question, in view of the record of his 
life as he gives it and as I have presented it here in his own 
words, not in mine. I doubt very much whether Mr. Mussolini, 
in his war on the Italian Freemasons, is impelled by religious 
beliefs or principles. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Disregarding for a moment the 
secret of motives of men, which we are unable to fathom—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. We can fathom them from what they 
say; and I read to the Senate this morning—I do not know 
whether the Senator from Pennsylvania was here or not—ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Mussolini’s speeches which show conclusively 
what he thinks and how he feels in the inner recesses of his 
heart toward his fellow men. I yield further to the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator would be im- 
pressed, I should suppose, by the statements of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica as to the difference between Masonry in Italy 
and Masonry in our own country, and the fact that one of them 
is frankly atheistic and antireligious, while at home what we 
know as Masonry is profoundly religions. The Senator thinks 
that distinction is important, does he not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it is correct, it is important. I have 
no knowledge about what the beliefs of European Freemasonry 
are. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator can find them in 
the encyclopedia. : s 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do have some knowledge about Ameri- 
can Freemasonry. It is intensely religious and in no wise 
opposed to the church, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. MoKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The inquiry put by my friend the 
Senator from Pennsylvania prompts me to observe that I am 
not aware that the Italian Masons or the French Masons or 
any legitimate Masons in the world are atheistic. I understand 
that the fundamental principle of Free and Accepted Masonry 
throughout the world is a’ belief in the immortality of the 
human soul, and the accountability hereafter of man for what 
he does on this earth during this little spell we call life. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I will say to the Senator that I have 
always so understood. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am not aware that any man can be a 
Mason anywhere in the world who does not subscribe to a firm 
belief, without evasion or equivocation or any mental reserya- 
tion, in a Supreme Being, and, to repeat, the immortality and 
the accountability of the human soul. . 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have always understood that to be so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not wish to get into any contro- 
versy over the matter with my friend from Pennsylvania, 
but I was surprised at the implication of his question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a further question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment. I simply want to say 
that while I am not an expert on the subject, I have always 
understood that the principles and doctrines of Freemasonry 
were substantially as has been well stated by the Senator from 
California; and I am quite sure, without having direct knowl- 
edge about it, that the Freemasons of Europe hold a like 
doctrine, and a belief in religion and in the immortality of the 
soul. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator has very kindly 
yielded to me once. Will he yield again? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Indeed I will. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator’s information can 
be completed by a mere reference to the encyclopedia as to the 
distinction between British and Italian Masonry. Now I want 
to ask the Senator this question: 

If, in a nation so profoundly religious as Italy, an organiza- 
tion arises which is professedly antireligious and atheistic, 
and endeavors in every way to obstruct the peaceful worship 
of the religious people of Italy, does the Senator think that 
the movement against that organization ought to be discouraged 
even by talk in the United States Senate, just because they 
throw over themselves this distinguished name of Masons? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, Mr. Mussolini having 
started life as a communist, as a disciple of Karl Marx, having 
been for a long time a socialist, until he was turned out of 
that order, and now being a professed believer in violence, in 
the commission of all kinds of violent crimes; having a secret 
army in his own country known as the national police, known 
in Russia by the name of “Cheka,” having for its purpose 
arresting, trying, and condemning, without public trial, I want 
to say that I would not have very much confidence in the re- 
ligious belief of Mr. Mussolini) A man who is a communist 
does not believe in God, and Mr. Mussolini certainly was a 
communist 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield there? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. And a disciple of Karl Marx. He may 
be, in the political exigencies of the case, a religious man now, 
but if so, he has recently become such. I have read a number 
of lives of Mr. Mussolini. I examined into his reeord before 
I brought this material to the Senate. I find nothing in his na- 
ture or in his speeches—and there are several books of his 
speeches—I have never seen anything about his record that 
indicated in the slightest degree a religious nature, and if Mr. 
Mussolini is attempting to defend himself and his violence to- 
ward the Freemasonry of Italy by claiming that he thus acts 
beeause of his religious belief, I would not have any more confi- 
dence in him after he made the claim than before. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MoKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator realize 
that it is a matter of world-wide knowledge that Mussolini 
and the movement which he heads have saved Italy from com- 
munism ? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, I know that is claimed for 
him, but instead of having saved Italy from communism, unless 
I am more mistaken in the political situation than I ever be- 
lieved I could be, in Italy to-day they have a government fol- 
lowing even harsher, more cruel, more criminal practices than 
have ever been indulged in by any communists. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator know 
that the Fascist movement has brought about a state of order 
in Italy so that to-day the streets of Naples are safer than the 
streets of New York? i 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad the Senator mentioned that 
fact, because it reminds me of something I saw with my own 
eyes. 

Two years and a half ago I visited the city of Moscow, where 
the bolshevists reigned supreme. Instead of having a one-man 
communistic government, as they have in Italy, they have a 
government presided over by several men. I want to say to 
the Senator and to the Senate that I have been in all the cities 
of this country, and I believe of Canada, and most of the cities 
of Europe, and I have never seen such perfect order in all my 
life as I saw in the city of Moscow. Why was thatso? Because 
the government had killed off all of its enemies, and the citizens 
were afrald to have disorder in Moscow. I have no doubt in 
my own mind that if conditions in the city of Naples are as 
the Senator has described them, it means that the secret police, 
under Mr. Mussolini, haye taken such cruel and inhuman steps 
as to make every one in that great city afraid to act. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I think somebody ought to 
say a word in behalf of the police of New York. The fact of 
the matter is that in my opinion, from traveling the world to a 
limited extent, the best police force there is in the world is to 
be found in the city of New York to-day, I speak of surface 
indications; I know nothing of what goes on under the surface. 
So far as regulation is concerned, so far as protection is con- 
cerned, so far as efficiency is concerned, there is no police force, 
in my opinion, on the face of the earth, that comes within shot- 
gun distance of the police force of the city of New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, when the Senator first 
asked me about Naples I had in my mind to refer to the city 
of Moscow, which is ruled in somewhat the same way. I 
intended also to say something along the line of what has been 
said about New York City by the Senator from California, 
who has, however, said it much better than I could possibly 
say it. I frequently visit New York and I see no such disorder 
there as the Senator from Pennsylvania charges exists there. 
Of course, I do not know the inner workings of the police 
force, but it has always seemed to me that it was one of the 
best, one of the most efficient, one of the strongest police 
forces in the Nation. I believe that New York is a well regu- 
lated city and I am sure that is not due to fascism or commu- 
nism or socialism or any other “ism,” but is due to a splendid 
American spirit of efficiency that exists there, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield first to the Senator from New 
York and then I will yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am sure the Senator from Pennsylvania 
was using “New York” in the generic sense, meaning Pitts- 
burgh and all the other cities of the country as well, because, 
as the Senator from California has said, New York is the 
best governed city in the country and has the best police 
force and is the best city in every sense. That is recognized, 
and I think the Senator from Tennessee will admit it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. JOHNSON rose. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield, and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I must yield first to the Senator from 
Missouri. I want to yield to all Senators. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely wanted to inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee whether he did not think the Senator 
from California was referring to the high intelligence of the 
policemen in New York City as evidenced by a little story which 
is told of a Frenchman who was run over by an automobile. 
When dragged to the curb on the side of the street, he said 
to the policeman, “Parle yous Francais?” to which the police- 
man replied, “No; Chevrolet coupé.“ [Laughter.] 

; — 2 McKELLAR. I yield now to the Senator from Call- 
0 Š 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I dislike to interrupt the Senator’s in- 
teresting historical review—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not mind interruption as long as the 
Senator does not call me names, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand the Senator from Tennes- 
See opposes the proposed settlement with Italy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I do. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I inquire whether the Senator 
thinks that Mussolini is to pay the debt or the Italian people 
are to pay it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Such of it as we are seeking to recover is 
to be paid by, the Italian people, but the Senator can realize 
that if we relieve the present Italian Government by a stroke 
of the pen of a billion and a half dollars, it will add very 
greatly to the stability and the power and influence of the Mus- 
solint government, which I do not think is a good government 
for the Italian people. I now yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania if he desires to interrupt. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Pardon me for a moment. The Senator 
has answered my question. The thought I wish to draw out is 
this: No matter what may be thought of Mussolini, in the final 
analysis the Itallan people, not the individual, Mussolini, will 
pay whatever amount is agreed upon to be paid. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say, in answer to the suggestion 
made by the junior Senator from California, that if the settle- 
ment were with the Italian people and for their benefit, if I 
could be made to believe that it was to give them even a larger 
measure of liberty; if it were not, as it appears to me, an aid 
to another war brought on by their ambitious premier; if what 
we do with this debt could benefit the Itallan people, for whom 
I have the profoundest respect und esteem, I should be very 
glad to go the limit in arranging any settlement with Italy. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Tennessee that it is not the Italian people who are to pay; 
it is the American taxpayers, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. I will continue now for just a 
moment. I was enumerating what this self-called despot was 
doing for the Italian people. 

Thirteenth. He has increased the army, navy, and air service 
of Italy. 

Fourteenth. His autocratic rule is as complete as that of the 
Bolshevists in Russia and infinitely more concentrated, as it is 
all in himself. 

Fifteenth. The methods of Mussolini and the methods of 
Lenin and Trotski are exactly the same. Originally they held 
the same views and probably Mussolini's views have not 
changed much. The only difference between the two systems 
is that Lenin and Trotski murdered the royal family in Russia, 
and in Italy Mussolini let them live and bought them off. 

Mr. President, there is no use in our camouflaging this situa- 
tion. These are the plain facts. Does free America, does lib- 
erty-loving America, does justice-loving America want to up- 
hold and defend, furnish the sinews of war and make secure for 
all time this dictator bandit, or would we like to help the 
Italian people? To my mind this is the great question before 
us. I not only believe that if we ratify this settlement we will 
do great injury to the American people, and especially to the 
American taxpayers, but I believe we will do a greater injury 
to the Italian people. We would be just as well justified to 
recognize Russia and take up the cudgels for the autocratic 
soviet régime in Russia as to ratify this settlement with Mus- 
solini and take up the cudgels for his autocratic rule. 

Mr. REED of Missouri Before the Senator gets away from 
this other thought 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. The Senator was asked, in an 
ironical way, whether he thought Mussolini was going to pay 
these debts. I beg to suggest that Mr. Mussolini has a good 


deal to do with the present ability to pay. 
Mr. McKELLAR. 


Indeed he has. 
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Mr, REED of Missouri. Which is the test we are now ap- 
plying. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator for his contribution 
to the debate. 

INTERNAL AFFAIRS 

But, Mr. President, it is said that we have no right to be 
concerned about Italy's internal affairs. That we have no 
right to criticize the government that it now has. Why, Mr. 
President, the proposed settlement affects the internal affairs 
of both nations. It affects the internal affairs of America by 
taking an indebtedness of a billion and a half dollars off of the 
taxpayers of Italy and placing the burden upon the taxpayers 
of America. It is in every sense an international affair. It is 
absolutely proper that we should inquire whether this great 
gift of the American people is going to benefit the Italian people 
or whether it is going to inure to the personal and political for- 
tunes of a revolutionist dictator, I say again that I would have 
a thousand times rather cancel the Italian debt if thereby it 
would inure to an orderly, peaceful, free, righteous government 
of the people of Italy, but I can not reach the conclusion that 
we ought to be thus liberal with a revolutionary government 
that may fall at any time. 

MUSSOLINI’S AMBITION 


Almost daily we see the evidences of Mussolini's ambition, 
From his published statements, it is perfectly apparent that he 
feels he is another Cæsar or another Napoleon. He has visions 
of empire. He imagines himself as being the Man on Horse- 
back. Of course he has no regard for financial obligations. In 
my own judgment I do not believe he would have ever sent a 
commission oyer here to treat about these past obligations had it 
not been for his desire to raise $100,000,000 by a loan in America. 
His only regard for financial obligations is to get finances to 
back up his ambition. He wants to get rid of these debts to 
America and Great Britain naturally. He sends his agents 
over here and they plead bankruptcy, and while they are plead- 
ing bankruptcy over here, he is holding out to the Itallan 
people in his speeches visions of the revivifled glory of Rome. 
He tells them he is going to build them a new Rome greater 
than the old Rome, a new empire greater than the old empire. 
He is undertaking to dazzle their imaginations and awaken 
their ambitions, and all for his own selfish ambition, and we 
are told by our debt-funding commission that we must help him. 
Mr. President, why should free America undertake to aid this 
bandit in his exploitation of the Italian people? We all know 
that Mr. Mussolini has flouted his treaties made solemnly with 
other nations. He has invaded territory of others in violation 
of those treaties. He has flouted the League of Nations of 
which his government is a member. He has tried to bring on 
war with Germany. He has disregarded, not only the right of 
individuals in his own country, but he has disregarded the right 
of every free nation of the world. Of course, Mr. President, 
under these circumstances, we have a right, nay, it is our 
greatest duty, to look into the nature of this government to 
which we are offering the enormous prize of more than a 
billion and a half of dollars. 

NO HARD BARGAIN 


But it is said that those of us who oppose this treaty want 
to drive a hard bargain with Italy. This is not true. I would 
not want to drive a hard bargain with Italy. I would be glad 
to be exceedingly lenient to her, but I think, considering the 
government she has, considering her resources, considering 
her capacity to pay, that the insignificant sum that we are de- 
manding from her in this proposed settlement is permitting 
her to escape from her just obligations. Why should she be 
given better terms than is given Belgium, when Belgium lost 
her all during the war? Belgium has a constitutional govern- 
ment. She has a just and honorable man at her head. She 
does not present the spectacle of revolution, of violence, of 
anarchy, and yet the settlement with Italy is infinitely better 
for her than was our settlement with Belgium. 

Why should we give Italy better terms than we give France? 
Nay, why should we give any of them better terms than we 
gave to our own kindred in Great Britain. Practically every 
real argument that has been made in favor of this settlement 
could have been made for these other countries. Great 
Britain raises on her farms but a fraction of what she con- 
sumes. France does not raise what she consumes. Belgium 
does not raise what she consumes. Every argument that has 
been made in reference to the resources of Italy could, with 
equal force be made with regard to the natural resources of 
each of the other nations, 

It is not true, Mr. President, that anybody is trying to drive 
a hard bargain with Italy. Ah, Mr. President, the hard bargain 
in this case is not toward Italy, but it is toward the American 
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people. The hard bargain that this commission is undertaking 
to drive home is to make this Congress ratify and confirm one 
of the hardest bargains that was ever proposed toward the 
American people. The hard bargain that is being undertaken 
to be riveted upon the American people is to take an indebted- 
ness of a billion and a half of dollars off of the backs of the 
people of Italy and place it upon the backs of the American tax- 
payers. 
ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCH 

Mr. President, in considering Italy's ability to pay us more, 
our Debt Commission did not seem to take into consideration 
the relatively enormous sums that are now being expended by 
Italy on her army, navy, and air service, in other words, the 
sum that she is now spending to prepare for war. The despot 
of Italy—and he calls himself that—as I have heretofore pointed 
out, is anxious to make war. He is building up his army and 
his navy and his air service for that purpose. America has an 
army of about 125,000 men. Italy has an active standing army 
of 220,898 men. She has organized reserves of 947,912 and 
unorganized reserves of 1,500,000. She has 18,000 military 
officers, and she has a police force—the Italian cheka—of 
290,000. Its police force is more than twice as big as our army, 
and yet, Mr. President, we are furnishing the sinews of war 
for Mussolini to maintain this great standing army, which is a 
constant menace to the peace of Europe. We are helping him 
do it. In addition to that, Italy has a navy of 5 battleships and 
battle cruisers, she has 15 lighter crulsers, she has 135 destroy- 
ers and torpedo boats, and she has 2,460 officers and 43,000 
men in her navy. And we are called upon in this settlement to 
tax the American people to keep up this great naval army. 
What need has Italy for this naval armament anyway? The 
only purpose of it can be and the only purpose of this army can 
be to prey upon weaker nations around her, and yet we are 
helping her to maintain both army and navy. 

Mr. Mussolini has recently organized an alr service and 
is spending large sums for that. He has 753 officers in his air 
service and more than 10,000 enlisted men. When our Debt 
Commission were considering Italy’s ability to pay, did they 
consider the lessening of the Italian Army and the Italian N avy 
as they should have done? 

I herewith attach as Exhibit B statements from the library 
concerning the army, navy and air service of Italy. I call 
especial attention of Senators to this statement. It is a very 
enlightening one. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the statement 
may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

[See Exhibit B.] 

BUDGET 


Mr. McKELLAR. In this connection, Mr. President, I 
call the especial attention of Senators to Italy's budget. 
She spent for the year ending June 30, 1925, about $850,- 
000,000. More than half of it she spent under the head- 
ing of “Treasury and finance.” Probably $140,000,000 of 
this was spent in interest on her internal bonds and 
other obligations. What the other $850,000,000 was spent 
for, we do not know. She spent $6,000,000 more on foreign 
affairs, $17,000,000 on colonies, $50,000,000 on education, $37,- 
000,000 on interior, $45,000,000 on public works, $48,000,000 on 
communications, $95,000,000 on war, $42,000,000 on the navy, 
and about $20,000,000 on air service, and $7,000,000 on agricul- 
ture, commerce, and labor combined. In other words, appar- 
ently out of the $850,000,000 spent by her in 1925, probably 
half of it was spent in interest on bonds which financed past 
wars, and about $170,000,000 on future wars, or preparing for 
future wars, and little or nothing on building up her country. 
It seems to me, Mr. President, our Debt Commission ought to 
have insisted that she cut her great standing army in two. It 
would be better for Italy, better for her people and better for 
the civilized world. If she had done so, she could have paid 
Great Britain twice as much as she did pay and have paid 
America what she in equity and good conscience should have 
paid America. 

COMPARISON OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN SETTLEMENTS 


But the advocates of this settlement say that Italy's debt to 
Great Britain was between two and a half and three billions 
of dollars, and that under the British settlement she does not 
pay Great Britain much more than she pays America. Ah, Mr. 
President, there is a reason for this. The reason is to be found 
in the secret agreements that have come to light. During the 
war she was promised by Great Britain that if she went into 
the war and stayed in the war, equitable adjustments of 
this indebtedness would be made, and it was this factor that 
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accounts for the remarkable settlement that she obtained from 
Great Britain, but even then, Mr. President, Great Britain got 
the best of it, because she has in her own possession more than 
$110,000,000 of gold to carry out the debt settlement made by 
her. 

But, Mr. President, we have no such secret agreement with 
Italy. The result of our going into the World War was for 
Italy’s benefit. We also lent her a billion dollars for war pur- 

, and after the war was over we lent her an additional 

000,000. In other words, Mr. President, not for war pur- 

„ but for peace purposes, for rehabilitation purposes, we 
lent the Italian Goyernment $648,000,000. Under this settlement 
we cancelled about one-third of this $648,000,000 and all of the 
thousand million we lent her for war purposes. Surely we have 
done our part. The obligations of Great Britain and our obli- 
gations toward Italy are very different. As I understand it, 
all of Great Britain’s money was spent by Italy for war pur- 
poses. Whatever may be said of the thousand million loan to 
Italy for war purposes, surely she should pay back the 
$648,000,000 she borrowed from us after the war was over, 
together with the same rate of interest on it that we pay. 

THE SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA’S BAD PICTURD 


Mr. President, I was greatly interested in the splendid speech 
made by the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rxxp]. I 
was greatly touched by his pathos as he described the poverty 
of the Italian people, the bleak hills on which they live, their 
wasted homes, and their lack of fuel. Mr. President, I have 
not traveled all over Italy as the Senator from Pennsylvania 
apparently has, but I traveled in the northern portion of the 
country two years ago. I did not see the suffering then that 
he depicts. That part of it that he speaks of as bleak hills I 
thought as beautiful as I had ever seen. The eye can not 
imagine anything much prettier than the mountains and the 
valleys in northern Italy. Their crops appear to be abundant. 
Their houses were in good order, much better than many of 
the houses that many of our people live in, their lands were 
better tilled than ours. Grapes were growing everywhere, and 
I could see little evidence of the misery which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania describes. 

But, as I say, I did not go over all of it, and I can only 
call attention to that which I saw. And, furthermore, I say 
that the description that Senator Reen gives of Italy in his 
pathetic but powerful plea, that we should make a present to 
the present Italian Government of a billion and a half dollars, 
differs wholly from the picture as painted by Mr. Mussolini, 
which I have heretofore read. 

Ah, Mr. President, speaking of pictures, the very day that 
the distinguished and able Senator made his speech, as I left 
my hotel I came by an employment office on Pennsylvania 
Avenne and there stood dozens of citizens standing around 
waiting for the office to open, with the hope of getting employ- 
ment; and involuntarily, as I listened to the eloquent plea 
of the distinguished Senator for Italy, for Mussolini, for build- 
ing up the power of a despot and a dictator, I could not help 
but think that perhaps our charity had better begin at home. 

More than that, Mr. President, as I listened to him my mind 
turned to a visit I paid to western Pennsylvania several years 
ago when there was a great steel strike on and when I was sent 
with other Senators to investigate and see if an adjustment of 
it could not be found. I recall one morning that I went to 
the little town of Monessen—if I remember the name cor- 
rectly—and examined into the homes of the people who lived 
there, and I was unable to speak to any of them, and they were 
unable to speak to me, because they did not know our language, 
and I did not know any of theirs. I was told that out of the 
23,000 people who lived there, 21,000 of them could not speak 
the English language and only 2,000 of them could. I was told 
also that they spoke 26 different languages. I found, through 
interpreters, that they were unfamiliar with our institutions, 
that they did not go to American schools, that they had very 
little education, and that many of them did not really under- 
stand that for which they were striking. This town is a suburb 
of the great city in which the distinguished Senator lives. 
There are numerous other little towns around there and all 
in relatively similar situations, as we found on investigation, 
And as I listened to the eloquence of the great Senator from 
Pennsylvania, my mind could not help but turn again to his 
neighbors near Pittsburgh and wonder if it would not be better 
to use a part of this billion and a half that we are going to 
turn over to an Italian despot to make his neighbors a little 
better Americans, to give them a better training in citizenship, 
to give them a better chance in their race of life. Again, Mr. 
President, it seems to me that charity ought to begin at home. 

Again, Mr. President, down in my own country there are 
many people whose lives are just as hard as the lives of those 
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who live inItaly. They have not as good homes to shelter them. 
They have no better food to give them nourishment. They have 
no better advantages than have the Italians, and I am wonder- 
ing whether it would not be better to use a portion of this bil- 
lion and a half of dollars in improving their conditions. 

Ah, Mr. President, one other illustration. In the great cities 
of our country there are many poor people. Their lives are 
hard in the extreme. Many of them do not get the necessities 
of life. It is a constant struggle with them to live, right here 
in our own country. Oh, when we are distributing charity, 
when we have a billion and a half dollars to give away, and 
to give away to an Italian despot, would not it be a little better 
and a little more human to make the lives of our own people 
better and happier and more successful, I was touched indeed 
by the plea of the distinguished Senator for the people of an- 
other country; but, Mr. President, as long as there is suffering 
and want in our own country, as long as there are poor 
housing conditions in our own country, as long as there is un- 
employment and poverty and want, it seems to me that it is the 
duty of us as representatives to be just to our own people before 
we are generous to the people of other nations, and especially 
before we are generous to a man who proudly declares himself 
to be a despot, ruling by force and violence, without regard, as 
it seems, for either God or man, for law at home, or for con- 
tract abroad. 

Oh, Mr. President, it is little short of a crime to give this 
vast sum of money to this Italian despot. A settlement to-day 
means nothing because if the Italian people ever come to them- 
selyes and shake off this yoke of tyranny, one of the first things 
they will do will be to repudiate his acts in this settlement as 
well as in all things else, and the people of the United States 
will haye yet again to settle with the representatives of the 
Italian people. In making these remarks, Mr. President, I 
have no hard feeling against the Italian people. Their plight 
may indeed be pitiable but no more pitiable than many people 
in this country. I for one here declare that when it comes to 
charity, as in all else, that I believe in America first. 


PXHIBIT A 
StaTesMAN’s YBARBOOK, 1925 


PAUPERISM 

In Italy legal charity, in the sense of a right in the poor to be 
supported by the parish or commune, or of an obligation on the com- 
mune to relieve the poor, does not exist. Public charity in general is 
exercised through the permanent charitable foundations, called “ Istitu- 
zioni pubbliche di beneficenza” (Opere pie), regulated by the law of 
July 17, 1890. The general results of an inquiry in 1900 were: Leay- 
ing out of account institutions intended for lending or for the en- 
couragement of saving (that is, monti di pietà, monti frumentari, casse 
di prestanze agrarie), there were 27,078 opere pie, with a gross capital 
of about 2,205,000,000 lire. Their net income amounted to 52,559,000 
lire. Added to this net income were casual legacies, contributions from 
private benefactors, subsidies from communes (for hospitals), ete., all 
of which receipts are spent annually, and thus the sum at the disposal 
of the opere pie in 1900 (last available data) amounted to 120,765,000 
lire, Between 1901 and 1917 the capital of all the benevolent institu- 
tions was increased by 385,000,000 lire. On December 31, 1921, the 
charitable foundations numbered 84,463, and their capital was 2,786,- 
372,770 lire. 

FINANCE 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 

Direct taxes are those on lands, on houses, and on incomes derived 
from movable capital and labor. The tax on houses is at the rate of 
12.5 per cent (with three-tenths additional) of the amount taxable, 
which is two-thirds of the real annual value in the case of factories 
and three-fourths in the case of dwelling houses. The tax on incomes 
from movable wealth was raised to 20 per cent of the amount taxable. 
The communes and Provinces also tax lands and buildings. The State 
grants to the communes one-tenth of the proceeds of the tax on incomes 
as compensation for other communal revenues made over to the State 
by various laws. 

The principal indirect taxes are the customs duties, the oetrol, the 
taxes on manufactures, the salt and tobacco monopolies, lotto. 

Total revenue and expenditure for five years: 
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Estimates for year ending June 30, 1925 


ORDINARY 
State property: 
Real property. 


Taxes on transactions: 
Succession duties... 
Registration... 
Stamps 
Taxes on railway 


85 
85 


BEARRESEs 
SHSBRBERS 


13, 354, 179, 133 


R 
Tobacco 2, 900, 880, 000 
aise a 171, 000,000 || Finance 4, 817, 389, 116 
Lotteries.. 325, 000, 000 66, 683, 772 
r 18, 200, 000 42, 626, 000 
Public services 201, 878, 098 
ost. 500, 120, 000 || Interior 8 
Tel and tele- $ 
5 ike 
RP eee l, AEREI E EEA ol, 
Repayments 1 1 
70, 754, 331 


Total ordinary 
EXTRAORDINARY 


Movement of capital 
Railway construction 


1 Virements indicate money received and expended for special purposes. Though 

. nature is here shown only for the troasury and the ministry of 

poepoes distributed among all the ministries to the total amount stated in the 
next ta 


In the budget statement the revenue and expenditure are distributed 
over four categories, summarized as follows: 


1924-25 


Revenue 


PUBLIC DEBT 
Interest (including premiums) and sinking fund of the public debt 
on July 1, 1924: 


Debts 


I. Consolidated debt: . 
Rentes at 34 per cent (ex. 30 
Rentes at 3 per cent 


552, 
2, 492, 611, 300 | 1940-1960 


64, 500, 000 .. 
159, 916, 000 | 1940-1961 


1 72,308 557 | 36, 053, 028, 918 | 1926-1985 


Total debt (including all 


CT 3, 968, 655, 435 | 83, 235, 074, 74444 
Floating debt: 
Treasury ordinary bonds (in- 
FFT 1. 105, 000, 000 
Current accounts (interest) 25, 000, 000 
Advances by the bank 20, 900, 000 
CJ a R EA Ea E E, EE ans 


1 By-law of ey. 1, 1912, the interest on the 5 ae re and 4 per cent (net) 
consolidated debts is reduced from 33 per cent ) to 334 per cent. 

The capital (nominal) of the consolidated and redeemable debt 
amounted to 72,574,300,000 lire on July 1, 1920, and the interest to 
8,542,000,000 lire. 
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On June 30, 1923, the property of the State was as follows: 
Estimated value, lire 


Financial assets (treasury) ----------2min 24, 687, 848, 211 
Ermer; immovable, movable, loans, and various 

—: TTT... .. ee 7, 774. 973, 423 

Materia of industrial u —— 1.105. 444. 217 

in use in army and navy 5, 063, 638, 047 

used in the service of t e State 1, 667, 546, 712 

Beet e and artistic material 282, 931, 828 

o ee TH — — 46; 532, 381, 938 


In the financial year 1922-23 the revenue from State property was: 
Ecclesiastical, 272,864 lire; from fixed capital, 17,361,169 lire; from 
the Cavour Canals, 6,637,728 lire; various, 2,477,664 lire; total, 
26,748,025. 

DEFENSE 
1. FRONTIBR 


The extent of the land frontier of Italy Is as follows: French 
frontier, 300 miles; Swiss, 418; Austrian, 566; frontier of San Marino, 
24; in all (exclusive of San Marino), 1,284 miles. The const line of the 
peninsula measures 2,052 miles; of Sicily, 630; of Sardinia, 830; of Elba 
and the small islands, 648; the total length of coast is thus 4,160 miles. 

On the Continental frontier of Italy the principal passes of tho 
Alps are defended by fortifications. The basin of the Po is also 
studded with fortified places; the chief strong places in the region 
are the following: Casale, Piacenza, Verona, Mantua (these two be- 
long to the old Austrian Quadrilateral), Venice, Alessandria. On the 
coasts and islands are the following fortified places: Vado, Genoa, 
Spezia, Monte Argentaro, Gaeta; works in the Straits of Messina, 
Taranto. To the north of Sardinia a group of fortified islands form 
the naval station of Maddalena. Rome is protected by a circle of forts. 


II. ARMY 


Service in the army (or navy) is compulsory and universal. The 
total period is 19 years, beginning at the age of 20. The young men 
of the year are divided into three categories; the first being posted 
to the permanent army; the second also to the permanent army, but 
with “unlimited leave”; and the third—that is, those exempted from 
active service—to the territorial militia. The second-category men 
form what is called the complementary force.“ 

The term of service in the ranks of the permanent army is 18 
months for all arms. After passing through the ranks, the men are 
placed on “unlimited leave"; that is, they are transferred to the re- 
serve, in which they remain until they have completed a total of 
eight years’ service. From the reserve the soldler passes to the mobile 
militia, the term of service in which is four years. After completing 
his time in the mobile militia he is transferred to the territorial 
militia, in which he remains seven years; thus finishing his military 
service at the age of 39. 

The second-category recruits are regarded as belonging to the per- 
manent army for the first elght years of their service. During this 
period they receive from two to six months’ training, which may be 
spread over several years. They then pass to the mobile militia, and 
afterwards to the territorial militia, the periods of service In each 
being the same as in the case of the first category soldiers, The men 
allotted to the third category, who are posted at once to the territorial 
militia, receive 30 days’ training, 

In Italy each regiment receives recrults from all parts of the country, 
and the troops change their stations by brigades every four years. 
On mobilization regiments would be filled up by reservists from the dis- 
tricts in which they are quartered at the time. Reliefs are so ar- 
ranged that at least half the reservists shall have previously served in 
the unit which they would join on mobilization. 

The field army is organized into 10 territorial army corps, subdivided 
into 30 divisions and 2 cavalry divisions, and includes the general staff 
and commands of the larger units, the royal carabinierl, infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, engineers, aerial corps, the military districts, in- 
valid and veteran corps, mechanical transport, rallway transport, 
medical corps, supply corps, administrative services, veterinary corps, 
the military schools, institutes, and various technical establishments, 
the army and navy supreme tribunal and the military penal establish- 
ments, 

Besides the above-mentioned units, the volunteer militia for national 
security was formed by decree of August 1, 1924. It is organized in 
12 areas and 95 legions. Its members are required to fulfill the normal 
obligations of service in the active army. The establishment of the 
active army in 1924 was: Officers, 18,000; other ranks, 290,000, inclu- 
sive of Carabinieri. 

The army corps consists of 2 divisions, the divisions of 2 brigades of 
infantry each of 3 battalions, and of artillery, engineers, and auxiliary 
services. A regiment of Bersaglieri and a proportion of heavy artillery 
will be attached to each army corps. 

Each regiment of Bersaglieri (light infantry) consists of 3 battalions 
of infantry and 1 battalion of cyclists, the cycilsts being intended to 
supplement the cavalry in the field. The Alpini are frontier troops, 
specially organized to defend the mountain passes leading into Italy; 
they consist of 8 regiments (26 battalions) of Alpine infantry and 2 
regiments of 86 mountain artillery batteries. 
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Cavalry dirtstons each consist of 2 brigades of 2 regiments and of a 
horse-artiery regiment. Fach cavalry regiment comprises regimental 
headquarters, 2 squadron groups, and 1 depot squadron. 

The regiments of field artillery, heavy field artillery, heavy and coast 
artillery each comprise 1 headquarters, 4 groups, and a depot. The 
mechanically transported artillery is composed of a headquarters, 5 
groups, and a depot. The regiment of horse artillery comprises 1 
hendquarters, 2 groups, and a depot. 

The carabinieri are a force of military police. They are recruited 
by selection from the army and remain in the force for three years. 
Tney then serve in the reserve of the carabinieri for four years, after 
which they are transferred to the territorial militia for the remainder 
of their service and are reckoned as a part of the army. In 1924 the 
Carabinieri numbered 60,000; the public safety police 30,000 and the 
customs guards 30,000. 

The garrison of Libya consists of 4 infantry battalions, 4 companies 
mounted infantry, and 3 mountain batteries of colonial troops recruited 
voluntarily in Italy for three years’ service. The native army consists 
of 10 battalions, 6 squadrons, 4 mountain batteries, g camel squadrons, 
ete. 

The Italians have a special African corps in Erythrea consisting of 
2 companies of white infantry and 4 native battalions; also 12 native 
machine-gun secteurs, a local company of artillery (Italians), and a 
native mountain battery. Its total strength is about 5,500 of all ranks, 

In Italian Somaliland there is a native corps of 10 infantry com- 
panies, 1 camel company, and 1 artillery company, with Italian officers, 
and a body of military police. Total strength, about 3,000 of all ranks. 


III. AIR FORCE 


By royal decree of April, 1923, the Italian royal air force is con- 
stituted as a separate force under a high commissioner for aviation. 
Detachments of the royal air force doing duty with the army and 
navy are for the time under the control of these services. The ex- 
penditure for 1924 was estimated at 399,000,000 lire, The number of 
airplanes in possession of the air force was 1,500, of which about 850 
were available for active employment. It is proposed to increase this 
number to 4,500, of which 1,500 will be with the active force, 1,500 in 
second line, and 1,500 In third line. The royal air force is organized 
in one division of 6 regiments, and comprises 17 squadrons of air- 
planes, 5 squadrons of seaplanes, and 1 group of dirigibles. 

IV. NAVY 


The future of the Italian Navy is yet uncertain, but developments 
are contemplated. The treaty of Washington makes Italy the equal of 
France in capital-ship tonnage, and establishes a replacement tonnage 
at 175,000 tons (177,800 metric), but the existing ships have a gross 
displacement of only 135,100 metric tons. The complete new program, 
1923-24 to 1927-28, which is really for replacements, includes 5 
cruisers of 10,000 tons, 20 destroyers, and 20 submarines. Italy may 
begin to build capital ships, if she should so desire, in 1927, but there 
will be no compulsory scrapping until 1931. 

The navy underwent complete revision and much reduction after the 
armistice. The armored cruisers are of little value. The list of light 
cruisers has been expanded by the accession of five enemy vessels. No 
large shipbuilding is contemplated, and all attention is directed to 
the flotillas and to the naval air service. In the 1923-24 estimates 
were 2 light cruisers, 4 destroyers, and 4 submarines, and the same 
program is to be repeated in 1924-25, Mine layers and other vessels 
are also in the program. There were considerable reductions in the 
personnel, but now there is to be expansion, The expenditure in 
1922-28 was 614,182,767 lire, and the estimates of 1928-24 amount 
to a total sum of 773,616,662 Hre. 

The naval administration is under the Minister of Marine, with an 
assistant secretary; a chief of staff; a superior board, which controls 
the general administration and advises on policy. Under its direction 
are the heads of the various services of the personnel, naval construc- 
tors (genio navale), ordnance, equipment, engineering, and civil admin- 
istration. A civil officer administers the department of the merchant 
marine, which is under the direction of the assistant secretary for the 
navy. For purposes of local naval administration there are rear ad- 
mirals at all the Important ports, while the naval commands are at 
Spezia, Naples, Taranto, and Venice. There are torpedo stations all 
round the coast. Summary of the Italian Navy: 


Completed at end of 
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attieships for coast defense. 2 
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Flotila leaders and destroyers.. N! 
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The two coast- defense battleships included in the summary and in the following 
table will eventually be sold, also the two older armored cruisers. 
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The tables which follow of the Italian fleet are arranged after the 
manner of other similar tables in this book. J 


Battle fleet 
BATTLESHIPS, FIRST CLASS 


Displacement. 


1909 | Dante Alighler!....| 20,000 | 934| 934) 12 12-in.; 20 4.7. in. 
Haa 


1911 | Libia..............| 4,394 46-in.; 4 4. -in. 2 12,500) 22 
1913 | Campana. 2,444 0 bin.; 43 In... 2 5 16 
na ROA EES, 64.7-in; 63-in_...| 2] 25,000 | 28 
ehre . A v GR E 
1912 | Ancona 4,842 7 5. in.; 23-in_...) 4 2. 000 27 
1910 | Taranto 4, 900 75.9-in.; 23-in_...| 4 26,000} 27 
1913 | Bari 4,320 8 5.9-in.; 23-fn_...| 2 27,400] 27. 
Fetal MS, 4 27 


There are nine 


The five cruisers last named are ex-enemy vessels. 
modern flotilla leaders, ranging upward from 1,300 tons to 2,350 tons 


and a speed from 43 to 87 knots. Twelve of the light cruisers and other 
smaller vessels are equipped as mine layers and carry large supplies. 

The large flotilla of destroyers are composed of 30 and 85 knot 
vessels, very effective in character, and there are flotillas of quite 
modern torpedo boats. Considerable additions are being made, The 
flotilla leaders and destroyers include three ex-German and five ex- 
Austrian, The naval flying service is being developed. 

The personnel consists of over 1,000 officers and 40,000 men, includ- 
ing 10,000 volunteers, which latter number is to be increased to 15,000. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY 
1. AGRICULTURE 


The systems of cultivation in Italy may be reduced to three: (1) 
The system of peasant proprietorship (coltivazione per economia o a 
mano propria); (2) that of partnership (colonia parziaria); (8) that 
of rent (affitto), Peasant proprietorship is most common in Piedmont 
and Liguria, but is found in many other parts of Italy. The system 
of partnership or colonia parziaria, more especially in the form of 
mezzadria, consists in a form of partnership between the proprietor 
and the cultivator. This system is general in Tuscany, the Marches, 
and Umbria. Large farms (la grande coltura) exist in the neighbor- 
hood of Vercelli, Pavia, Milan, Cremona, Chioggia, Ferrara, Grosseto, 
Rome, Caserta, and in Apulia, the Basilicata, Calabria, and at Girgenti 
and Trapani in Sicily. Im Italy generally the land is much subdivided. 

The area of Italy comprises 71,652,592 acres. Of this area 65,995,000 
acres are under crops and 5,662,500 acres are waste. 

Number of proprietors in Italy, 1911: Proprietors of lands, 1,326,- 
736; of buildings, 732,484; of lands and buildings, 1,787,341; total, 
8,796,561. Proprietors of lands and buildings (3,796,561) per 100 of 
population, 11; proprietors of lands (8,064,077) per square mile, 27. 

The principal crops for three years were as follows: 


Produce in ewts, 
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In 1918 Italy bad 989,786 horses, 949,162 asses, 496,743 mules, 
6,239,741 cattle, 24,026 buffaloes, 2,338,926 pigs, 11,753,910 sheep, 
and 3,082,558 goats. 

Silk culture, while flourishing most extensively in Lombardy, Pied- 
mont, and Venetia, is carried on all over Italy. In 1923 the produc- 
tion of cocoons was 12,365,888 kilos; in 1922, 9,457,633 kilos; in 1921, 
8,797,168 kilos. 

Il. FORESTRY 


The forest area (belonging to the state) on June 80, 1921, was 
115,629 hectares (289,072 acres). The yield from these forests was 
valued as follows in 1920-21: Timber, 26,933 cubic meters; firewood, 
248,960 cubic meters; of a total value of 3,724,282 lire. 

This total is exclusive of secondary produce valued at about 
55,000,000 lire annually. The forest produce thus amounts to 225,- 
000,000 lire. From 1867 to June 30, 1915, 33,555 hectares were 
replanted by or with assistance from the Government. 


III. MINES AND MINERALS 


The Italian mining Industry is most developed in Sicily (Caltanis- 
setta), in Tuscany (Arezzo, Florence, and Grosseto), in Sardinia 
(Cagliari, Sassari, and Iglesias), in Lombardy (particularly near 


Bergamo and Brescia), and in Piedmont. 

Production in metrie tons (1 metric ton=—2,204 pounds or 1,016 
metric tons=1,000 English tons) of metallic ores and other minerals 
in 1922: 


17, 446, 760 1, 564 
838, 570 265 
ed ae 
30, 527,335 |} 8967 
6 145, 000 66 
4 108, 720 10 
6 40, 645, 000 2, 434 
14 51.480, 262 3. 408 
101 82, 112, 609 8, 439 
356 84, 138, 914 16,170 
9 4, 327, 988 490 

8 1, 958, 400 

Total (including graphite, petro- 

leum, and ot minerals)? 736 45,550 


The quarries of Italy employed in 1922, 48,073 persons (1,193 
females), the output of building and decorative stone being valued at 
28,045,716 lire, 
IV. FISHERIES 


On December $1, 1915, the number of vessels and boats employed in 
fishing was 26,725, with an aggregate tonnage of 70,443. These num- 
bers include 48 boats of 419 tons engaged in coral fishing. There were 
162,755 fishermen, of whom 6,902 were engaged In deep-sea or foreign 
fishing. The value of the fish caught in 1916 (excluding foreign fish- 
ing) was estimated at 17,473,503 lire; the value obtained from tunny 
fishing was in 1915, 221,331 lire, and from coral fishing 350,340 lire, 
the quantity being estimated at 327 kilograms. 

v. MANUFACTURES 

The Italian industrial census of June 10, 1911, showed that there 
were 243,926 industrial establishments in the country, having 2,304,488 
employees and possessing 1,620,404 horsepower. 

Cotton is an important industry, In 1923, 584,000,000 yards of 
single width and 203,000,000 yards of double width of cotton were 
woven. 

On June 30, 1923, there were 785 silk-spinning mills and 198 weaving 
mills. 

The manufacture of sugar is growing in importance. Sugar output 
(in metrie tons) in 1904-5, 74,831; in 1905-6, 90,877; 1910-11, 
160,250; 1913-14, 269,946; 1914-15, 146,888; 1919-20, 167,767; 
1922-25, 264,250, 


Commerce 


Special trade (in sterling) 
8 of 3 
motals) 


lire of the leading imports and exports for two years 


The value in 
was as follows: 
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Imports Exports 
Items 
1922 | 1923 1922 1923 
Live animals 225, 540, 257, 605, 83 49, 651, 531 48, 140, 052 
Meat, broth, soup, eggs. 188, 040, 190) 171, 875,578) 218, 284,498) 190, 020, O41 
M cheese 102, 881, 023 69, 039, 919 218,718,364) 372, 888, 818 
Fish prod 422, 675, 48 345, 070, 35 19, 193, 649 31, 951, 726 
455, 209,915) 492,182, 075 355, 44, 958, 907 

and t 
„derivatives. 3, 626, 565, 505) 3, 537, 054, 105; 382,897,874) 488, 260, 360 
V 40, 445, 538 41, 585, 7 962, 223,451) 983, 876, 434 
Ria W one e AA 

0 
Seeds and fruits, olls and i se 8 * 

their products $22, 783, 578| 401, 675, 68, 394, 888 00, 239, 648 

and fats, wax. 81 15 241, 851, 64 104, 629, 559 104 
30 a e 5 

except cotton 213,311,076 249, 138. 385 453, 999, 495, 263, 818 

‘otton. 1, 930, 261, 162) 2, 684. 029, 473 1, 197, 409, 790) 1, 781, 848, 848 
Buk and anita sic 828 854 2 785.115 Ob 225 24642 2.702 943.215 

er 002 $ 426, 244, 662 * 
Clothing, white material, 5 12 
and other sewn goods 
nee) aie ae) aoan ams 
804, „041 
Cast iron, iron, and steel . 450, 706, 980 483,990, 424| 50,748,455 58, 349, 664 
Copper and its derivatives. 986, 605 003, 55, 829, 973| 39, 448, 039 
sero ; nr pata and a 
vatives naknan da 4 159, 151, 571 „4, 578 836 
Works of common metals 8 = oer bas 
not included in other 

categories 19, 081, 888 24, 692, 1,375, 325 3, 243, 734 
Machines and apparatus..| 699,311,020, 463,099, 643, 124, 554,205 154,708, 654 
Tools and instruments for 

> pages purposes, 

. 114, 4 41, 57: 77 717 
Sclentific instruments and 3 N 8 pee: 

watches. 2-02... 90, 533, 139, 81 760, 411 14, 174, 46 
Arms and ammunition... 9, 450, 393 12, sat 227 741 14021 622 
F 52, 103,411 68, 801, 301, 208,331, 325, 532, 371 
8 earths, and min- 

FFF 1, 422, 452, 705) 1, 727, 279, 693, 317, 909, 42 
Building products and ce- de 125 

ment B, 755, 15, 964, 027 9.400. 602 12.047, 743 
Earthenware products 44,009, 41 42, 694, 751 10, 073, 658 11, 690, 891 
Glass and crystal 113, 319, 883 88, 176, 341 43, 881, 982) 41,450, ZH 
Reinforced concrete, | 
eee and mia 8,041. 12, 849, 459 

W A 78,834,381) 101, 320, 890 
Straw and other weaving 
8 32. 8% E7200 
Minera ols, os of Ft S Posie 
ar, and resin. 5, 923, 561 603 
3 ey, dit 
Soap, and candles 165, 950 
Inorganic chemical prod- aides Va as 
eae handed ee 41, 853, 817) 63, S47, 062 
88 170,739,372 128, 780 870 
chem: q 9, 1 „ 
ee 
produets 409, 74 375, 520 
Tanning and dyeing ma- a 8 
terials, colors, var- 

T amm 7 
Elastic and gutta-percha 156, 423,145, 186, 501, 288 
Pa card — 64, 922, 925 81, 469, 141 
Musical instruments 8, 214, 367 13, 573, 685 
Precious stones, silver, 

quicksilver, and works 

te out of precious 

o 1 631 1 TA 
* 0 shoes. Vie mae 

and personal effects not 

included in other cate- 

3535 Tasos % 24.2. 108 
Vegetable materials not 2 75 =e 
included in other cate- 

o ee staat 101, 630, 394 
Animal materials not in- regia 

patra in other cate- 

9, 836, 15, 802. 044 

62, 630, 47: 80, 742, 072 

Total, all items 9, 292, $49, 218.11, 059, 488, 395 
Gold and silver 4, 368, 4% 3,835, 438 
Grand total 15, 770, 383, 219/17, 226, 031, 037) 9, 297, 217, 686/11, 063, 323, 831 


The following table shows the nine countries with whiph the principal 
commercial relations were maintained by Italy in 1923: 


Imports into | Exports from 
icin | Italy Italy 

Austri. son 6, 188 235 242, 018 

!.. ene NENA E A NEN 1 

Czechoslovakia... 158, 485, 307 67, 167, 601 
Piria 1,322, 554,994 | 1, 601, 203, 415 
Germany 1, 299, 099, 00 692, 942, 200 
r EE RR SIRE, 2, 189, 744, 994 | 1,200, 219, 507 
Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes.. 489, 280, 707 336, 033, 343 
Ean i ST Ole. te er at 375, 817, 893 | 1, 201,419, 507 
United States G19, 482, 825 | 1, 512, 523, 604 


5 
053, 046, 475 | 740, 666, 203 
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The principal articles of import into Great Britain from Italy, and 
British exports to Italy (according to the board of trade returns) in 
two years were: 


Imports into United Kingdom 


Total trade between Italy and the United Kingdom (board of trade 
returns) for tive years (in thousands of pounds sterling) : 


Taper oe from Italy to United 

----| £17,880 | £8, 891 
Exports to Italy from United 
ingdom 


£11, 276 | £14,204 | £18, 237 
17, 674 


NAVIGATION AND SHIPPING 


On January 1, 1923, the mercantile marine consisted of 880 vessels, 
of 2,708,000 gross tons; on January 1, 1922, of 856 vessels, of 2,484,182 
tons. 

In 1921 the vessels entered and cleared at Italian ports were as follows: 


Entered Italian ports 


„888 | 32, 294, 743 
945 8 787 300 


8, 083 8,097 | 4, 713, 879 
2, 388 2,309 | 1, 563, 497 
5.005 5, 561 
1, 888 1, 888 
1, 964 1.907 
3.821 8.400 
2; 561 2, 548 
1, 670 11, 682 


INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS 
1, RAILWAYS _ 

Railway history in Italy began in 1839 with a short line between 
Naples and Portici (6 miles). Length of State railways (June 30, 
1924), 10,210 miles, Receipts from State rallways in 1922-23, 4,293,- 
558,594 lire; expenditure, 4,083,408,567 lire. 

The Government proposes to electrify nearly 4,000 miles of State 
railways. By June 30, 1924, 858 miles had already been electrified. 

II. POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 

In the year 1921 (June 30) there were 11,376 post offices. The 

posta) traffic was as follows: 


1, 756, 114, 000 


On June 80, 1921, the telegraph lines had a length of 84,518 miles 


and the wires 248,264 miles. There were 9,480 telegraph offices, of 
which 7,451 were State offices and 2,029 rallway offices. There were, in 
that year, 18,217,586 private telegrams sent inland, and 1,793,236 pri- 
vate international telegrams, 

The telephone service in 1920-21 had 116,922 subscribers. There 
were 385 urban systems, and also 1,034 interurban systems, with 40,257 
miles of line and 81,077 miles of wire. Total number of conversations 
in the year, 10,859,723 (excluding international conversations). In 
1907 the telephone service passed to the direct working of the State, 
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MONEY AND CREDIT 
State notes and bank notes in circulation In lire: 


State notes 2, 


255) 2 
Bank notes. I 32 Oso Oot 724 8 0 


10 72560 70018 208 808, ri e 678, 450 


The total coinage from 1862 to the end of 1921 was: Gold, 430,840,- 
430 lire; silver, 694,028,777 lire; nickel, 105,161,488 lire; bronze, 
101,376,617 lire; total, 1,8331,407,262 lire, exclusive of recoinage. 

The nominal value of the money coined (including recoinage) in 
each year; 


On June 30, 1924, the paper currency consisted of 17,525,047,650 
lire of bank notes and 2,427,765,450 lire of State notes. 

There is no national bank in Italy. According to the law of August 
10, 1898, there are only three banks of issue: The Banca d'Italia, the 
Banco di Napoli, and the Banco di Sicilia. Assets and liabilities of 


these banks on December 81, 1923: 


Liabilities 


cipation counts current, e 
Titles ris valuables de- 


70, 749, 112, 242 


On December 81, 1923, the gold 
lire, the silver reserve to 125,010,387 lire, and the note circulation to 
17,246,678,450 lire, 

On June 30, 1918, there were 747 cooperative credit societies and 
popular banks, 1,904 rural banks, 221 ordinary credit companies, and 
10 agrarian credit institutions, and (January, 1921) 11 crédit foncier 
companies, of which 4 were In liquidation, with 752,185,375 lire of 


reserve amounted to 1,117,609,981 


“cartelle fondiarie” In circulation, 
“mutul con ammortamento,” 

Deposits in the savings banks on June 30, 1924, were as follows: 
Post-office savings banks, 9,430, oie, 448 lire; ordinary savings banks, 
10,331,121 lire, 

On June 30, 1923, the savings deposited with the cooperative credit 
and ordinary credit companies amounted to 7,321,000,000 lire, and 
Monti di pietá, 506,000,000 lire, and with Casse rurall, 797,000,000 
lire. 

On August 12, 1912, a law came into operation establishing life 
assurance as a State monopoly. The existing insurance companies 
were allowed to continue their operations for 10 years under certain 
conditions, The National Insurance Institute carries out the Gov- 
ernment business, It started operations on January 1, 1913, and has 
already assumed large proportions, having absorbed the business of 
24 insurance companies (15 foreign and 9 Italian). According to 
the law, the companies which at the end of 1911 were engaged in 
life Insurance in the kingdom which did not cede their business to 
the Government were given the privilege of continuing their business 
for not more than 10 years, with the obligation of turning over to 
the Government institute 40 per cent of the business done after 
the beginning of the new régime. Only 3 Italian and 9 foreign com- 
panies continued business in Italy under these conditions, and later 
one of these also ceded its business to the institute. Branches of the 


and with 727,830,047 lire of 


National Institute of Insurance were established in every Province of 
Italy, 2,386 branches in all. 

The fmsurance effected by the institute in the years 1922 and 1921 
was as follows: 
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Money, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES II. Na 5 mats 4 Su K 
5 e o Nations: Armam k, 1924 
The money, weights, and measures of Italy are the same as those 542— e n 


of France, the names only being altered to the Itallan form. Battleships and battle erulsers annnm 5 
The lira of 100 centesimi; intrinsic value, 25 2234 to 1l. sterling. cor — ike, 5 n 
The coin in circulation consists of gold 10-lire, 20-lire, 50-lire, and Destroyers and torpedo boats 135 

100-lire pieces; of silver, 50-cent, 1-lira, 2-lire, and 5-lire pleces; nickel, Hine toe — — 43 

20-cent pieces; and bronze, 1, 2, 5, and 10 cent pieces. Nickel coin is Naval . 21 


being substituted for bronze to a large amount. Bank notes of 25, 50, 
100, 500, and 1,000 lire are in circulation; also small notes issued by 
the State (biglietti di Stato) for 5 and 10 lire. During the war 
there were issued cash notes (buoni di cassa) of 1 and 2 lire, in sub- 
stitution for silyer pieces of corresponding value. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES 
1. OF ITALY IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Ambassador: Marchese Pietro Tomasi della Torretta dei principi di III. Air service: 


1, Statesman's Yearbook, 1925, page 1040— 
Lampedusa (appointed 8 ose : “The expenditure for 1924 was estimated at $99,000,000 
Counsellor: Gabriele Preziosi, C. V. O. lire. The number of airplanes in possession of the air force 
- Secretaries: Giovanni Balsamo and Filippo det Duchi Caffarelll. wae, 1,500, of which about 850 were available for active 
Milltary attaché: Lieut. Col. Amerigo Coppi. 2 re le . a int 
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Total. -S- Fenz resent government of a friendly nation for whom we have the 
o ighest respect and feelings of friendship, and yet his words 
‘ormation concerning fleets of the world— sound as if they were leading up to a declaration of war 


against that nation rather than a consideration of a bargain 
worked out in full amity and unanimously approved by the 
representatives of the United States. 

The Italian people are patriotic; they will resent what the 
Senator from Tennessee has said; and I should like them to 
know that he speaks for himself alone and not for the rest 
of us who sat here listening to him. The Italians are not 
only patriotic but they are an industrious and deeply religious 
people, and what the Senator from Tennessee has said can not 
help but wound their feelings. Under the Constitution the 
Senator has a right to say whatever he pleases on the floor of 
the Senate, but he has no right to commit us to the sentiments 
of hostility that he has expressed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, is the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania now speaking for the Italian people? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, I imagine that the American 
Senate will speak for itself when it comes to a show-down on 
this question, and I doubt very much whether the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, eloquent as he may be and strong as he 
may be, speaks for the American Senate. We shall later see 
how that works. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I can not yield any further just now until 
I shall have made my statement, 

Mr. KING. Very well. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, this is the anniversary of the 
birthday of a great Democrat, the author of the Declaration 
of Independence, the founder of the Democratic Party, a former 
President of the United States—Thomas Jefferson. I hold in 
my hand a newspaper which is published in Washington, known 
as the Pathfinder. It contains the two definitions of a Demo- 
erat which recently won the two highest prizes. Thirty thou- 
sand people submitted definitions as to what is a Democrat. 
The one winning the first prize reads as follows: 


First prize in our “What is a Democrat?” contest is awarded 
Dr, M. D. Taylor, county health officer at Aztec, N. Mex. His defini- 
tion, which captured the $50 prize, follows: 

“A Democrat is one who believes in the fullest freedom of speech, 
press, and religion; and separation of church and State; laws that 
bear equally upon all classes, without special privilege or monopolistic 
advantage; rights of States guaranteed by the Constitution; and less 
national paternalism.” 


The second prize was won by the brilliant and efficient rep- 
resentative of the minority on the floor of the Senate—Col. 
Edwin Alexander Halsey. His definition reads as follows: 


A Democrat is one who votes to adhere to the principles of the 
party as expounded by Jefferson, Cleveland, and Wilson; which assure 
personal liberty, freedom of religion, speech, and press; equal justice, 
industry, frugality, and happiness; abhorring corruption and privi- 
lege, and preserving inviolate the Republie in vigor and union. 


Mr. President, I would add to that list of great Democratic 
Presidents the name of the immortal Jackson, so that it would 
read “Jefferson, Jackson, Cleveland, and Wilson.” I commend 
these definitions to Democrats everywhere and to the whole 
people of the United States generally, and I join with the 
thousands and hundreds of thousands throughout the Nation 
who to-day honor the name and principles of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6778) to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
is recognized. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we have been reminded 
by the Senator from Alabama that to-day is the anniversary 
of the birth of Thomas Jefferson. I am sure the Senator 
from Tennessee will not misunderstand me when I say to him 
that I am afraid he forgot it was Jefferson's birthday. I want 
to join in the protest against what has been said to-day. I 
recall that when Thomas Jefferson died 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield te the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Instead of the Senator from Tennessee 
forgetting that to-day is Mr. Jefferson’s birthday, he is a 
devoted follower of that great statesman and the principles and 
policies for which he stood, and I have the honor of having 
been inyited—and I expect to accept the invitation—to make 
a speech to-night at Chambersburg, Pa., in memory of Jefferson. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, I trust that in his speech 
at Chambersburg, Pa., to-night the Senator from Tennessee will 
not repeat what he has said in the Senate to-day. 

I recall when Mr. Jefferson died there was found in his 
papers a statement of the inscription he wanted placed upon 
his tombstone. He did not say that he wanted placed upon 
his tombstone the words, “ Here lies Thomas Jefferson, former 
Governor of the great State of Virginia.” He did not say 
that he wanted placed upon it the inscription “Here lies 
Thomas Jefferson, former President of the United States.” 
But be did say that he wanted placed upon his tombstone the 
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inscription, “ Here lies Thomas Jefferson, author of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, author of the statute of religious free- 
dom for the State of Virginia, and father of the University 
of Virginia.” 

Mr. Jefferson took pride, first, in the fact that he believed in 
political freedom. 

If Italy desires to have Mussolini for its dictator, that is 
Italy’s business. It is not the business of the Goyernment of 
the United States; it is not the business of the United States 
Senate; it is the business of Italy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, does the Senator mean to 
inform the Senate and the country by what he has said that, 
in his belief, if Mr. Jefferson were alive to-day, being the great 
lover of liberty and freedom that Mr. Jefferson undoubtedly was, 
he would be defending, as apparently the Senator from New 
York is defending, the dictatorship of Mr. Mussolini in Italy or 
a dictator in any other country? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, Mr. Jefferson would not be 
defending any act of cruelty or intolerance upon the part of 
Mr. Mussolini, Neither am I seeking to defend any such act; 
but Mr. Mussolini has the position which he occupies in Italy 
by e choice, or at least by the acquiescence- of the Italian 
People. 

Mr. McKELLAR. O Mr. President 

Mr. COPELAND. And I have no doubt, Mr. President, that 
if Mr. Jefferson were alive to-day he would take the position 
that some Senators have taken here in opposition to the atti- 
tude of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. I dissent to the statement that Mussolini occu- 
pies his present position as a result of the choice of the Italian 
people. He is a dictator to-day because the person who shot 
at him last week was such a poor markswoman that she hit his 
nose instead of his head, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the second inscription that 
Mr. Jefferson asked to have placed upon his tombstone was, 
“Here lies Thomas Jefferson, author of the statute of religious 
freedom in the State of Virginia.” No matter what Mr. Mus- 
solini may think about religion or about religious institutions, 
I think, so far as we are concerned, that it is not for us to 
eriticize or dictate to Mr. Mussolini or the Italian people in 
that regard. 

Mr. MeKHLLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield further to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Remembering that Mr. Jefferson was the 
great defender of religious freedom by word and act in tls 
country, does the Senator believe that if Mr. Jefferson were 
alive he would give countenance to, directly or indirectly, or 
give expression of his approval, directly or indirectly, to any 
ruler who sought to drive out, as has been claimed here to-day 
of Mussolini, a portion of his people and do violence to them 
because of their professed religious belief? If the Senator has 
that sort of a yiew of Thomas Jefferson, I must say that it is 
the first time I ever heard such a view expressed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator from Tennessee now 
refer to the attitude of Mr. Mussolini toward the Masonic 
movement? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Masonic movement. It has been 
claimed that it was a religious act on the part of Mr. Musso- 
lini; that he was driving out the Masons of Italy because of 
his deyotion to the church in Italy. Does the Senator believe 
that that is the religious freedom for which Mr. Jefferson gave 
the best years of his life? If he has any such view as that 
about Jefferson, I ask him to go and read again the life and 
character and record of Mr. Jefferson. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Tennessee has misstated—unintentionally, of course—the posi- 
tion that Mr. Mussolini has assumed toward Masonry in Italy. 

I referred a few moments ago, in replying to the Senator 
from Tennessee, to the fact that in the State of New York our 
legislature saw fit to pass an act making it unlawful for any 
organized institution in that State to have a secret member- 
ship. It was required of every institution that it should give 
publicity to the rolls of its membership. The act sought to 
take the mask from persons who were marching about in cer- 
tain sections of our State in opposition to the best thought 
of our people, in my judgment; and, if I am correctly advised, 
that is what Mr. Mussolini insists shall be done in Italy. 

I do not regard Masonry in Italy as at all like Masonry 
in the United States. It is an entirely different institution; 
and, to get back to the question of the Senator from Ten- 
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nessee, I believe that if Mr. Jefferson were alive and active 
to-day he would be taking this position too. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not believe it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator does not approve, does he, of 
the action taken by Mussolini against the Masons and against 
the Methodists and the Baptists and the Catholics over there? 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume that the Senator from Montana 
is setting a trap for the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I am not setting any trap—nothing 
of the kind. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to say, as I have said before to- 
day and in my Own formal address a few days ago, that I hold 
no brief for Mr. Mussolini. If this matter of the debt set- 
tlement hinged upon Mr. Mussolini, I presume I should take 
exactly the same attitude that the Senator from Tennessee 
assumes; but now I want to go on with what I was going to 
say. : 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon the trespass, Thomas 
Jefferson, if he were alive, in my opinion would look beyond the 
acts of any man, whether he were a dictator or an oligarch, and 
look at the people. He would look at the Italian people and 
seek to understand their aspirations and to aid them in all 
movements which they might make toward higher liberty and 
toward greater freedom. Because for the moment there may 
be a dictator, Mr. Jefferson, if he were alive, would not attack 
that government. He might seek by argument and reason, if he 
had the opportunity, to advance the cause of liberty, and to 
lead them to the abolition in the proper way of any tyranny 
or intolerance existing in their own land. 

Mr, COPELAND, I thank the Senator from Utah for his 
high sentiments, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. BORAH., The reasoning of the Senator from Utah might 
lead him to favor the recognition of Russia. 

Mr. KING. No; it will not lead to a recognition of Russia, 
for the reason that the people of Russia are not in favor of a 
dictatorship, and the communistie organization there is not, by 
reason of its record, entitled to the recognition of the United 
States. If the question before us were whether we should rec- 
ognize Mussolini and his Government as a de facto or as a 
de jure government, a different question might be presented. 
We have recognized the de facto and the de jure existence of 
the Government of Italy, and we found no reason to withdraw 
that recognition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for just one moment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to answer one suggestion made by 
the junior Senator from Utah. 

Not only would the reasoning of the Senator from Utah lead 
him into a recognition of the Soviet Government of Russia, as 
has been suggested by the Senator from Idaho, but it would 
lead him not to remember the views of Mr. Jefferson himself, 
because we all know that while Mr. Jefferson was our ambas- 
sador to France he took a very active part in declaring his 
belief in a free government for France. Mr. Jefferson had the 
courage at any time and at all times in his life to stand and 
plead for the freedom of the individual, for liberty everywhere. 
and that is why I am for him. Mr. Jefferson was opposed to 
dictators, was opposed to autocratic government, was opposed 
to the kind of government they have in Italy, and I do not see 
how any disciple of Mr. Jefferson can take any other view. 

Mr. WIEELER. He would be opposed to a political die- 
tator in New York or New Jersey or Vermont or anywhere 
else. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Anywhere. 

Mr. COPELAND. Now, Mr. President, I want to revert to 
what I was saying about Mr. Jefferson. However, I think 
these interruptions have added to the value of the hour. 

The third thing that Mr. Jefferson wanted placed upon his 
tombstone was: 


Here lies Mr. Jefferson, the father of the University of Virginia. 


That was the first university to permit elections in studies; 
the first university where the student was permitted to choose 
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the thing that he wanted to study. In other words, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in politics, in religion, in education, Mr. Jefferson be- 
lieved in self-determination; and I contend that the Senator 
from Tennessee, ardent advocate as he is of the beliefs of Mr. 
Jefferson, has to-day given an example of his opposition to 
views which, in my judgment, Mr. Jefferson would hold if he 
were alive to-day. 

There is one other matter to which I want to refer. Of 
course, the Senator from Tennessee is a bachelor, and he is 
not informed on these matters; but he spoke about the appear- 
ance of wealth and of the well-to-do appearance of the people 
of Italy. I want to say to the Senator from Tennessee that 
there is just one sure way of knowing whether a people is a 
well-to-do people or whether poverty abounds, and that is by 
the infant death rate, The infant death rate in Italy is twice 
as high as it is in the United States; and that is a sure indica- 
tion of poverty. I may say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that I hope that as he goes on in life he will come to have a 
more practical knowledge of all these things having to do 
with the family life. 

When I know that the infant death rate in Italy is higher 
than it is in any other civilized country, I know that it is a 
country where poverty abounds. Let not the Senator from 
Tennessee say that Italy is rich and well-to-do and can pay 
this money, because if these mortality figures mean anything, 
to one who is somewhat versed in the subject, they mean that 
there is poverty in that country; otherwise the babies would 
not die like flies, as they do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to admit frankly that I do not 
know anything about the subject the Senator is now discussing. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very glad indeed that 
the Senator confesses that there is one subject of which he is 
not fully the master, as he is of all other subjects. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I admit it frankly. 


Mr. COPELAND. But he is a young man yet, and it must 


be said that he has much to learn. 

So, on Jefferson's birthday I want to say from this side of 
the Chamber, as a Democrat, that I do not approve the senti- 
ments expressed by my colleague from Tennessee. I think 
that it is wrong—and the Senator will bear with me if I say 
it—for a Senator of the United States to reflect, as I fear that 
he has reflected to-day, upon the sovereignty and upon the 
right of self-determination of the Italian nation, a friendly 
nation, and one of our allies in the late war. So I want to 
add my protest to the protest of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. RED], across the aisle, against what the Senator 
has said. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is quite a remarkable statement for 
the Senator from New York to make, after having candidly 
admitted on the floor just a few moments ago that if he be- 
lieved that Mussolini would be the beneficiary of this settle- 
ment, or substantially that, he would be inclined to vote 
against it; that he indorsed what I had said about Mussolini. 
Mussolini apparently is the bone of contention here; and after 
the Senator having indorsed what I said about Mussolini, I 
do not see how he can take issue with what I have said in 
reference to him. I want to say tohim—I do not know whether 
he was here all the time or not—that all he will have to do is 
to look in the Recorp in the morning, because it will all appear 
there, and read what Mr. Mussolini says about himself; and 
if he can find there aught that is in consonance with the great 
principles of freedom for which Thomas Jefferson stood he is 
an abler man to get that out of Mr. Mussolini’s statements 
than I have been. I see nothing in common between the two 
men; and I have no doubt in my own mind that if Mr. Jeffer- 
son were a Member of the Senate to-day he would be found 
lining up against dictatorship, against violence, against auto- 
cratic government, just as he lined up against them during 
all the years of his life. 

Mr. BORAH and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield, and to whom? 

Mr. COPELAND. Just one moment. Mr. President, noth- 
ing in my remarks, I am sure, would make anybody believe 
that I was comparing Thomas Jefferson to Mussolini. No- 
body but the Senator from Tennessee got that idea. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. The Senator has defended Mussolini on 
the ground that Jefferson would have defended him if he had 
been here. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am defending the Italian 
people, a friendly nation, against an attack made in the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator does not 
want to misrepresent what I have said. I have been defend- 
ing the Italian people in everything I have said here. I have 
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gone so far as to say that if I thonght the cancellation of this 
debt would be to the interest of the Italian people, I might be 
induced to yote for its entire cancellation. I am not against 
the Italian people. I am defending them. I say that I do not 
approve of the dictatorship that the Senator from New York 
appears to be defending here. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, at last the Senator from 
Tennessee is coming to his real self. I congratulate myself and 
the Senate and the country that I haye been able to stimulate 
the Senator from Tennessee into making what is really a very 
good speech now. I hope he will not add anything to what he 
has just said, because if he does he will detract from its force. 
Te has said at last that we ought to deal with some degree of 
humanity with Italy, and that we onght to be lenient with 
them. At last he has set aside Mussolini as being unimportant 
in the controversy; and I congratulate him that at last he has 
taken a position which is tenable and sound. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have received a number of 
telegrams and letters from citizens of Arizona urging me to 
vote in favor of the measure providing for the Italian debt 
settlement. I ask that they may be printed in the Recorp and 
lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the telegrams and letters were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: í 

PHOENIX, Antz., February 25, 1926. 
Hon. Hexry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

We believe that the confirmation of the Itallan debt settlement will 
be of benefit to the citizens of Arizona. The production of copper in 
this State is directly affected by the export of copper, which, in turn, 
is affected by the credit of the national who buys copper. The maln- 
taining of copper production in Arizona is certainly in the best inter- 
ests of this State. Would appreciate your using your efforts to secure 
confirmation of Italian debt settlement. 

Henry G. Botce, 
President Arizona Cattle Growers’ Aasoctation, 


PHOENIX, ARIZ, February 26, 1926. 
Senator Henny F. ASHURST, 
Senate Chambers, Washington, D. C.: 

The citizens of this city sincerely belleve you should support Italian 
debt settlement as presented by the Senate Finance Committee. 
Italy uses great quantities of copper at present, and if their finances 
are cut off our State will suffer, which means all business will suffer, | 
We urgently pray for your support. 


C. B. FLYNN, 
President Mesa District Chamber of Commerce. 
O. 8. STAPLEY. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., April 10, 1926, 
Senator AsHURST, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Gazette belleves that the ratification of the Italian debt proposal 
now before Congress will be of benefit to the copper industry of Arizona 
in that more orders for copper will be placed in Italy and southern 
Europe than otherwise, We believe that this is an economic question 
from Arizona's standpoint and has no other important significance in 
this State. * 

Joux HENRY WHYTE, 
Managing Editor. 
BRYAN AKERS, 
Editor and Publisher of Arizona Daily Gazette, 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., February 27, 1926. 
HENRY F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

The Italian debt settlement now before the Senate seems to be of im- 
portance to the mining industry of Arizona. As an economic problem, 
the sheepmen are interested in the continued operation of the mines, 
and for this reason request that you support the Italian debt settle- 
ment, 

A. A. JOHNS, 
President Arizona Woolgrowers’ Association. 


INSPIRATION CONSOLIDATED COPPER Co., 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
New York, February 24, 1926. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

My Dear Senator: Personally I am very strongly of the opinion 
that we should accept the debt settlement recently arrived at with 
Italy for two reasons: The first is that if we don't we will ultimately 
get less; and the second is that it is essential for Europe to get its 
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debts settled before the countries can properly get established and 
obtain credit for the purchase of supplies, which largely come from this 
country. 

Arizona is especially interested. The copper exports for the last 
half of last year were only three-fourths of the exports for the first 
half, and the foreign market is stagnant at the present time, It is, 
as you know, the top few per cent of demand above or below normal 
production that really makes the price of copper, and if Arizona is 
going to pick up it sadly needs a greater export demand and a conse- 
quent reasonable price for copper. Since the first of this year the 
falling off has continued, and the exports are lower than the average 
rate for the last half of last year. This situation is serious, and if it 
can not be corrected it will force curtailment of copper production in 
our State and elsewhere, with a consequent decrease in employment 
and the injurious depressions that follow. 

I take the liberty of presenting to you my views, and hope in study- 
ing this very important question they may be of some service to you. 

Yours very truly, 
L. D. RICKETTS, 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ., February 28, 1926—1.50 a, m. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, ‘ 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

We respectfully request your earnest support to the passage of the 
Italian debt settlement now before the Senate. We believe it will in a 
large measure benefit basic industries of Arizona, 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


— 


MIAMI, ARIZ, February 26, 1926. 
Hon, HENRY F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Understand that Italian debt-settlement question is soon to be taken 
up by Senate. Large part of the copper exported in 1925 was taken 
by Italy, and prospects are for them to take a greater tonnage in 1926 
provided the debt settlement is satisfactorily arranged, and it is of 
utmost importance to copper producers of this State that that plan 
under consideration may be ratified, and I trust you may be able to 
use your best efforts to further this program, 

J. H. HENSLEY, Jr., 
Mine Superintendent, Miami Copper Co. 
BISBEE, ARIZ., February 26, 1926. 
Hon. HBaNRY F. ASHURST, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
The Bisbee Chamber of Commerce very strongly urges that you lend 


the influence of your efforts to the support of the legislation now 


before the Sengte in reference to the debt settlement with Italy, As 
you know, Arizona is producing 42 per cent of all domestic copper, and 
in order that export copper business be increased European countries 
must recelye credit from the United States settlement of Germany's 
financial problems immediately reflected itself in copper demand. 
Prosperity in Bisbee district and entire State depends upon stimula- 
tion of copper demand. Please wire us your opinion regarding final 
passage. 
GEORGE Jay, 
President Bisbee Chamber of Commerce. 


PRESCOTT, ARIZ., February 26, 1926, 
Hon. Henny F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Exporting copper has fallen off rapidly. Italy has taken half total 
production Arizona, Believe Arizona faces serious economic problem 
unless treaty proposing Italian debt settlement approved by Senate. 
If copper mining curtailed as result nonapproval, all Arizona will 
suffer. Urge your favorable action. 

YAVAPAI County CHAMBRR OF COMMERCE, 
Harry W. HEAP, President. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., February 26, 1926. 
Hon, Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Success of Arizona agriculture is tied up with the continued opera- 
tion of the mines. For this reason we belleve they are justified in 
asking ratification of the Italian debt settlement, so as to support 
purchasing of copper for export, We beleve Arizona will benefit by 
prompt settlement, and therefore ask your support. 

ARIZONA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Gro. M. Broe, President. 
WALTER STRONG, Secretary. 


PHOENIX, Aniz., February 26, 1926. 


Senator Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Arizona is vitally affected by the output of its copper mines. The 
copper output is at present reduced because of lack of export demand. 
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Europe is in need of copper, but unable to buy because of debt due 
this country. In order to relieve the copper situation we urge that you 
give every possible support to the passage of the Italian debt settle- 
ment now before the Senate. 
Arizona Packine Co, 
Doustas, Aniz., February 26, 1928. 
Senator Hanrr F. ASHURST, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

This association convinced failure to indorse Italian debt settlement 
would work great injury to copper industry of Arizona. Therefore our 
organization will greatly appreciate your support. 

ARIZONA WHOLESALE PRODUCE ASSOCIATION, 
JoHN F. Barker, President. 
GOR E. BUXTON, Secretary. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., February 26, 1926. 
Hon. Henry F. Asnunsr, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

We are informed that the Italian debt settlement is now before the 
Senate, and that continuance of copper purchases by Italy is largely 
dependent on approval of same, In view of vast importance to all 
interests in Arizona of maintenance of good demand for copper, we 
respectfully urge that you give every support possible to passage of 
Italian debt settlement. 

BEARDSLEY INywsTMENT Co 


Tucson, ARIZ., February 25, 1926. 
Hon. Henry F. Asnurst, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Please support legislation now before Congress on debt agreement, 
United States and Italy. Same of importance to our State. Italy large 
buyer of copper. 

A. H. Coxpnox, 
Secretary Tucson Chamber of Commerce. 


CLARKDALE, ARIZ., February 26, 1926. 
Hon. Henry F. Asnunsr, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Referring to Italian debt settlement, we are advised favorable action 
this bill by Senate will have fayorable effect on copper export business. 
While I have been following press reports concerning this bill, I am 
naturally in no position to pass upon it, but would appreciate your 
giving consideration to it from viewpoint of copper exports and other- 
wise, and if consistent support it. 

Roknni˙mos E. TALLY, 
GLOBE, ARIZ., February 26, 1926. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.“? 

Economic situation of your constituents engaged in producing copper 
in Arizona absolutely demand that the exportation of metal be not 
interfered with by making the Italian debt settlement a purely po- 
litical issue, We appeal to you to use your best efforts to defeat this 
proposal, 

GLOBE LUNCHEON CLUB, 
F. A. Woopwakp, President. 
W. A. SULLIVAN, Secretary. 
MIAMI, ARIZ., February 26, 1926. 
Hon, Henry F. Asnunsr, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Representing a group of your Democratic constituents, I appeal to 
vou to consider the economic effect of making the Italian debt settle- 
ment a purely political issue. Italy takes 300,000,000 pounds of copper 
a year, and our Industry, just struggling out of a five-year depression, 
needs this market badly. Get back to ancient and honorable issues 
that made our party great. Tariff for revenue only; and, above all, 
State rights. 

Dr. JOHN E. Bacon, 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., February 26, 1926, 
Hon, Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

The importance of confirming in the Senate Italian debt settlement 
has been brought to the attention of Arizona. Every citizen of this 
State is interested in the sale of the excess production of copper 
abroad. The export of copper has fallen off in an alarming degree 
during the past eight months, and in the last two months the loss has 
become dangerous. We believe that the credit which will be avail- 
able to Italy, based on the settlement before the Senate, will allow the 
increased purchase of copper. Every citizen and every industry of 
Arizona is dependent in great measure on the continued operation at 
large production of our copper mines. The directors of industrial 
congress, representing all industries, have voted for confirmation of 
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this settlement and have instructed me to wire you, placing the matter 
wholly in your hands as our representative, asking that you give 
the matter your very earnest consideration as a support to the eco- 
nomic development of the State. 

ARIZONA INDUSTRIAL CONGRESS, 
P. G. SPILESBURY, President. 


INSPIRATION, ARIZ., February 25, 1928. 


(Signed) 


Hon. Henny F. ASHURST, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I understand the Itallan debt question will be up this week for 
consideration. Italy purchased a large tonnage of copper in 1925, and 
the prospects for American producers making heavy exports of copper 
to that country in 1926 are better than last year, provided the debt 
question can be disposed of. It is of the greatest importance to the 
mining interests of this State that the proposed agreement be ratified, 
and we sincerely hope that your influence can be exerted in that 
direction. 

T. H. OBRIEN, 
DOUGLAS, ARIZ., March 29, 1926. 
Senator ASHURST, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We feel that the Itallan debt settlement proposition should be ap- 
proved by Senators representing Arizona. We feel that the copper in- 
dustry will be greatly benefited should this settlement be made. 

DOUGLAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND MINES, 
By Rex Rice, President. 
RAY, ARIZ., March 8, 1926. 
Senator Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

We believe that settlement of Italian debt is of great importance 
to the copper industry of Arizona, as for reasonable prosperity it is 
essential that foreign sales be maintained and increased if possible. 
Postponement of the Itallan debt settlement will! undoubtedly hurt 
our foreign business and bring about depression in the industry which 
will not only be detrimental to ourselves but to all other industries in 
the State of Arizona who either are dependent upon the copper industry 
in some measure or who themselves have foreign market to sustain, 

W. S. Boro. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., March 8, 1926, 
Senator Henny F. Asuurst, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Your support In securing the early passage of the Itallan debt settle- 
ment before the Senate is of very vital importance to every citizen of 
this State in its effect upon the operation of the copper-mining in- 
dustry of Arizona, and will, we, believe, be heartily appreciated by all 
those who have at heart the interests of Arizona. 

Prarr GILBERT Co, 


— 


FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ., March 1, 1926. 
Senator HEN AT F. ASHURST, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

I hope you can consistently support confirmation Italian debt set- 

tlement. I believe it will be for best interests our country. 
T. A. RIORDAN, 
PHOBNIX, ARIZ., March 1, 1926. 
Senator ASHURST, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

The general business interests of Arizona are so dependent on the 
purchasing power of the mines and are so interested in every policy of 
betterment that we earnestly ask you to favorably consider and give 
your support to the passage of the Italian debt settlement before the 
Senate. 

W. 8. Mason. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., March 2, 1926, 
Hon. Henry F. Asnunsr, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We understand the Italian debt settlement is now before 
the Senate for confirmation. 

As I understand it, this settlement has the approval of Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, also the administration. For that reason 
we believe it would be to the best interest of the State of Arizona to 
approve this settlement. Unless foreign countries can receive credit 
from the United States we will be unable to export to those countries, 
and this will particularly effect Arizona, for the reason that we are, as 
you know, very large producers of copper and must depend on foreign 
demand to keep our mines operating. 

This is our sincere viewpoint, and we trust you will give it your 
serious consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
ARIZONA Grocery Co., 
By Gro. W. MICKLE. 
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Soprnwrsr METALS Co., 
Humboldt, Ariz., March 2, 1926. 
ion, Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Permit me to respectfully call your attention to the 
important bearing on the copper industry of our State of the ratifica- 
tion of the Italian debt settlement agreement proposed by the present 
administration. 

Without an increasing copper trade the copper market is certain to 
go still lower and the industry of Arizona 1s at present in a very 
precarious condition, where any further depression in the market may 
cause reduction In output or entirely shutting down of certain mines 
with the resultant unemployment of labor and general hardship upon 
the community. 

Our own company, being a comparatively high-cost producer, will 
be among those who will feel this situation most keenly, and we 
believe that the prosperity of this State as well as of other States 
producing copper is very largely dependent upon the purchasing power 
of Europe, which can only be stabilized through ratification of the 
present agreements for funding debts to the United States. 

Yours very respectfully, 
G. M. CoLyocorEssss, 
General Manager. 


THE PUBLIC DOMAIN AND STATE RIGHTS 


Mr. ASHURST. I ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Recorp a letter from the Hon. George W. P. Hunt, Governor of 
Arizona, addressed to the President of the United States, con- 
cerning the problem of the public domain in the Western States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Exxcurryn OFFICE, STATE HOUSE, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., April 9, 1926. 

My Dran Mr. Presmpenr: The year 1926 is the sesquicentennial of 
many stirring events in the history of our country. And, perhaps, It ts 
due fo the fact that ancestors on both the paternal and maternal sides 
of my family participated in some of these events that makes me feel so 
keenly the necessity of adhering to the fundamental principles upon 
which our Government was founded and causes me to reflect that “a 
frequent recurrence to fundamental principles is necessary.” 

In particular I feel the importance of recognizing and sustaining the 
fact that this Government is made up of sovereign States and that the 
Federal Government derives its authority from powers conferred upon 
it by the States, rather than the Federal Government being all powerful 
and governing 48 subject States. 

While the doctrine of State rights has long been the primary doe- 
trine of the particular political party with which I have been affiliated 
all my life, yet many ardent Republicans have also enunciated and 
sustained the doctrine of State rights, among whom may be listed 
Abraham Lincoln, and I note that in several of your State documents, 
Mr. President, a reference to the necessity of maintaining the integrity 
of our State governments. 

I am addressing you at this time for several reasons: 

First. Because of the occurrence of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of many of the historical events which go to make up the early 
history of our Nation, a record in which all American citizens take a 
deep and lasting pride, and which constitutes the fount from which we 
imbibe the spirit of liberty and the ideals of our country. 

Second. Because I see the continual encroachment and bullding up 
of the Federal Government at the expense of the States, and the conse- 
quent weakening of the power and Influence of the States, 

Third. Because the State of which I have the honor of being chief 
executive has been one of the chief sufferers from the policy of Federal 
aggrandizement; and 

Fourth. Because there appears to be a definite, well-defined move- 
ment under way, which is sustained by several of the members of 
your Cabinet, to perpetrate a crime against the State of Arizona and 
to violate one of the most sacred and fundamental principles of our 
Constitution. 

It needs no statement from me, Mr. President, to impress you with 
the fact that this Nation was not built by a race of men who were 
nurtured and coddled by any group of Federal bureaucrats. 

The men who conquered the West and girdled it with bands of 
steel, who bridged our rivers, tamed mountain torrents, and wrested 
from the mountain and desert fastnesses the mineral treasures they 
contained; who have conquered the desert and made it bloom and 
produce for mankind; these men did not want, and their progeny do 
not want, to be nurtured by any Federal bureaus. In fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the experience in my State—and I think the same is true of 
other Western States—is that Federal bureaus do not nurse and pro- 
tect the builder. They act as a drag to sap his vitality, and thus 
prevent the conquering of nature, and retard the putting of the re- 
sources of nature to the use and benefit of mankind, 
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In the State of Arizona 67 per cent of the area, Mr. President, is 
still in the control of the United States Government, in spite of the 
fact that we were granted Statebood and sovereigny 15 years ago. 

I direct your attention, Mr, President, to the treaty with Mexico, 
in which that nation ceded a considerable portion of the territory 
which now constitutes the State of Arizona. That treaty provides 
that the territory “shall be formed into free, sovereign, and independ- 
ent States and incorporated into the Union of the United States as 
soon as possible, and the citizens thereof shall be accorded the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities as citizens of the 
original States.” 

It is pertinent at this point to inquire, how it can be contended by any- 
one that the State of Arizona and other Western States have been ad- 
mitted to this Union on a parity with the other States in the Union 
where no reservations of lands were made, in view of the fact that the 
original price paid for the territories that were acquired by the 
Federal Government, and out of which the Western States were 
formed, was nominal, and the National Treasury has been repaid 
manyfold. 

This 67 per cent of the area of the State of Arizona, which is 
controlled by the Federal Gevernment in one way or another, pays no 
taxes to assist in maintaining the State government or in developing 
the State; and if the land were in private ownership, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and the private owner did no more to. develop the territory 
owned by him than the Federal Government is doing to develop the 
West, that citizen would receive and merit the condemnation of his 
neighbors, 

But that is not the worst phase of tbe situation, Mr. President. 
There now appears to be a tendency in the bureaus, which now to 
such a large extent control our Federal Government, to sponsor legis- 
lation which will create a monstrous condition in the West, in the 
shape of the United States Government as the permanent landlord of 
all this vast domain, A permanent landlord, leasing the public domain, 


ë exacting rents and royalties from those who undertake to make a 


living by grazing livestock, cutting timber, or developing minerals upon 
the public domain within the borders of sovereign States and paying no 
taxes to those States, 

This policy, I think, Mr. President, is repugnant to every vital and 
fundamental principle underlying the Constitution of the United States 
and the principles upon which this Nation is founded. 

A careful perusal of the ideas and the spirit which actuated the 
early statesmen of this Nation in acquiring the territory which con- 
stitutes the public domain indicates beyond any question of doubt that 
it was their intent to divest the Federal Government of control over 
public lands as rapidly as the country could be settled and the lands 
sold. 

When Thomas Jefferson executed the Louisiana Purchase he recog- 
nized the fact that this act of his administration was consummated 
without authority of law, and he proposed an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to ratify the act. 

Many of the ablest statesmen this Nation has produced, and who 
were imbued with the spirit and principles of the founders of this 
Republic, have denied the constitutional authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to hold lands within the Umits of the States, except for such 
purposes as forts, arsenals, dockyards, and otber needful buildings, and 
for the purpose of maintaining a place for the Capitol of the United 
States. 

I have asked attorneys to advise me under what authority the United 
States continues to hold dominion over the vast areas in the Western 
States, and I am advised that there are only four sections of the 
Federal Constitution upon which such authority rests: 

1, Article I, section 8, paragraph 17, reads as follows: 

“To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such 
District (not exceeding 10 miles square) as may by cession of partic- 
ular States and the acceptance of Congress become the seat of govern- 
ment of the United States, and to exercise like authority over all places 
purchased, by the consent of the legislature of the State in which the 
same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
yards, and other needful buildings, And to make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States or in any department or officer 
thereof.” 

2. Article III, section 2, provides: 

“The judicial power shall extend to controversies * * * be- 
tween citizens of the same State claiming lands under grant of different 
States.” 

8. Article IV, section 3, paragraph 2, provides: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States, and nothing in this Constitution shall be so 
construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States or of any 
particular State.” 
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But I am told by attorneys that the full scope of this paragraph has 
never been construed or settled by the Supreme Court. 

4. Article XI provides: 

“The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to 
extend to any suit in law or equity commenced or prosecuted against 
one of the United States by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state.“ 

Attorneys have advised me that these are the only powers ever 
granted by the States or the people of the United States to the Gen- 
eral Government regarding lands. 

But the fact remains that the whole tendency and policy of the 
Federal Government in the early years of this Nation was to recognize 
the proposition of creating new independent sovereign States from the 
public lands, as early as possible, and to dispose of the public domain 
within the States by sale, homestead, or other means, as rapidly as the 
lands could be absorbed into private use. 

The outstanding menace to the development of the West, in the mat- 
ter of State sovereignty, is the new policies being discussed and 
formulated by bureaus in Washington and by Congress, which seek 
to perpetuate Federal ownership of the public domain in western States, 

It is a ridiculous proposition, Mr. President, in addition to being 
disheartening and destructive to the building up of the West, to have 
some young man—whose chest and head have recently been expanded 
because he has received a beribboned diploma—announcing that he has 
been graduated from some school of forestry in the East, and that he is 
able to fill a swivel chalr position as a forestry expert; with his 
diploma, burnished puttees, and semi-military uniform, decorated with 
gold buttons and insignia, undertaking to tell a gray-haired, sunburned, 
and frostbitten stockman, who has survived the experiences of maraud- 
ing Indians, of drouths, fire, epizootic, and other epidemics of disease, 
how to run his business. 

It is even more discouraging to the development of the West to 
- have some self-conscious, highly important graduate of a school of 
forestry advising and instructing men who have lived in the woods 
40 and 50 years, and who know the timber industry from the tree 
to the market, how to run their business, and informing some of them 
that they have been in business too long and that they should retire 
and give some one else a chance, 

It is exceedingly exasperating to the sour-dough prospector, who 
has survived a diet upon which only the hardiest could survive—yea, 
who has even undergone the pangs of hunger and thirst because of 
his optimism that the vein of metal was only another day's labor 
away—those days piling one upon another, running Into years—when 
applying for a patent upon his claim to be required to prove to some 
swivel-chair bureaucrat that he is not a crook trying to rob the Gov- 
ernment, 

The men who have built the West and wrested it from savage nature 
for the use of man; the men from the West who enlisted under the 
banner of Roosevelt and fought at San Juan, whose breed and progeny 
still live in the West, were not men, as I have already said, who 
were nurtured by Federal bureaucrats. 

The present policies, if pursued and carried out to their ultimate 
conclusion, Mr, President, can only result in the change of the ideals 
of America, and instead of men taking pride in their hardships and 
labor in wresting a continent from nature and making it productive 
for a new race of men, we shall set up in their place a system that is 
very graphically illustrated by Emil Jannings in the Last Laugh, 
in which it is illustrated that under some circumstances the worth 
of a man is judged by the uniform he wears. 

You can render a great service to this Nation, Mr. President, during 
this year, when our people have their minds attracted to the great 
historic principles upon which our Government is founded, by direct- 
ing their attention to the fact that we have departed from the prin- 
ciples of the fathers and by urging a return to those principles. You 
can render a great service to this Nation, Mr. President, by urging 
that the intent of the fathers be fulfilled and the territory within the 
borders of the Western States be ceded to them to be administered 
by the States in the interest of the people within the States where 
the territory lies, and accomplish the completion of the establishment 
of 48 sovereign States, 

If the Federal Government sets out on the path of becoming a per- 
petual, permanent landlord, deriving rents and royalties from the 
public domain, the time will come—it must come in the West—when the 
whole foundation upon which State sovereignty rests must break down. 

One can not walk the streets, enter any public building, or go any- 
where within the State of Arizona to-day—and I presume the same is 
true of other Western States—that he does not collide with Federal 
employees of every type, form, and character. 

There is scarcely a public activity in the State of Arizona that does 
not impinge upon some Federal bureau or department. There is not 
an industry but is affected thereby. The horde of Federal employees 
continues to grow. New additions are made every year, and the trouble 


is, Mr. President, that the greater number of these employees are 
wholly nonproductive. 
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I am writing, Mr. President, not as one who believes lu the exploitive 
theory concerning the resources of our country, but as one who has 
been a staunch advocate of conservation, 

As a young man, a member of the Legislature of Arizona when it was 
still a Territory, I advocated and supported the turning into a forest 
reservation of some of our mountain country, of the county which I 
represented, which had been cut over to secure timber for the mines. 

I have supported many of the other conservation ideas and policies, 
but when I observe the stock industry of our State driven to the verge 
of bankruptcy by governmental policies; when I was informed by the 
manager of the Saginaw-Manistee Lumber Co., which has been operating 
in the State for the past 40 years, that due to new policies in the de- 
partment, which are instituted overnight without any consultation with 
the men who are in the lumber business, and which are based upon 
mere interpretations of leases and regulations of the department, that 
his company has been operating at a loss for the past several years, 
due to these policies, and that if such policies continue it means the 
company must cease operations; when I observe some of the most pro- 
gressive men among our mining engineers and prospectors seeking loca- 
tions and spending their money in the natlon south of the Arizona line 
rather than put up with and contend with the harassment and with 
the policies formulated by the Federal Government within our own 
State concerning mineral ground; when I see the money being paid 
by our stockmen as grazing fees and the money paid by the lumber 
industry for the purchase of timber being utilized to pay a lot of 
uniformed nonproductive Federal employees, I can not see the benefit 
to either our State, our industries, or our Nation of the present govern- 
mental policies, 

And, finally, Mr. President, when I contemplate the activities in 
Washington of members of your Cabinet and others in connection with 
the proposals for development of the Colorado River, and the plans 
they have put forward to invade the State of Arizona and the State of 
Nevada without the consent of those States for the purpose of enrich- 
ing and aggrandizing another State, I pause to inquire what has become 
of the principles which underlie the Government of this Republic? 

I note from Associated Press reports of April 6 that an amendment 
to the proposed Boulder Canyon bill, proposed by a representative of 
the sovereign State of Nevada, was brusquely brushed aside by the 
chief of one of the bureaus—the Secretary of the Interior—who pro- 
poses that the Federal Government shall regulate the matter of con- 
trolling the Colorado River, a matter which vitally concerns the in- 
terests of two sovereign States, 

I, as Governor of Arizona, have repeatedly protested against the 
pending legislation. The Legislature of the State of Arizona has twice 
refused to ratify the Colorado River compact without another compact 
first being made between the three States in the lower basin which 
would fully carry out the provisions of the law enacted by Congress, 
which authorized the making of a compact which would apportion the 
water of the Colorado River “among the States.” 

The State of California, which will profit most from the pending 
legislation in Congress concerning the Colorado River, has repeatedly 
refused to negotiate, and has obstructed the carrying out of the pro- 
visions of the law enacted by Congress and the seven States in the 
Colorado River Basin to make such a compact. And when a com- 
mittee was finally appointed by California to negotiate, it undertook 
to make conditions precedent to negotiating which would give that 
State everything it wanted. 

It is true that a member of your Cabinet, a gentleman from Call- 
fornia, has undertaken to assure you and the country that the State 
of Arizona is adequately protected under the provisions of the Colo- 
rado River compact. I pause to inquire of you, Mr. President, who, 
under the provisions of the Constitution of the United States, is best 
able to determine whether this State is protected by the compact, a 
citizen of another State who will profit by the despoiling of this State 
or the Legislature and the Governor of the State of Arizona? 

I think, Mr. President, that the time has come to call a halt upon 
proposals to increase the powers of the Federal Government, and 
that it be definitely recognized that the safety of this Government 
lies in maintaining 48 sovereign, strong, and virile States; that the 
strength of this Nation is dependent upon its citizens enjoying to the 
utmost the benefits of local self-government, so that they may be self- 
reliant and ready to fight, if necessary, for the maintenance of ideals 
and principles upon which the Government of this Nation Is founded. 

If we continue to travel the path we have been on for the past 
several years, we will eventually adopt the goose step. 

I also pause to inguire, Mr. President, why any of the sovereign 
States of this Nation should place their destiny in the keeping of any 
member of the President's Cabinet, especially, Mr. President, of the 
Secretary of the Interior, irrespective of who he may be or what politi- 
cal party he may belong to. 

The record of Secretaries of the Interior during the past generation 
is not one, Mr. President, to give confidence to the States. And I 
particularly direct your attention to the fact that if enlarged powers 
are to be given to the Secretary of the Interior and the Government 
continues to maintain in the West the vast public domain it still pos- 
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gesses, and in addition becomes a Shylock landlord, collecting rents 
and royalties, that the West will be at the mercy of the Secretary of 
the Interior and be without protection, as our Senators and Congress- 
men now spend a great amount of their time as messengers among the 
bureaus, 

I have been so bold upon several occasions, Mr. President, as to 
suggest that the public domain in the Western States be ceded to the 
States. Last year I addressed a communication to the governors of the 
Western States suggesting that they join me in advocating that this 
policy be urged upon the Congress of the United States. 

The Government has been in the land business nearly a century and 
a half, and I think the time has arrived when the remaining un- 
reserved, unappropriated, and nonirrigable public domain should be dis- 
posed of in the quickest manner for the benefit of the people of the 
States in which the Jands are located. A considerable portion of the 
land will never be worth very much, acres of it being required to 
graze a single cow. But, instead of keeping it as the property of the 
Federal Government to produce revenue to maintain a horde of non- 
productive clerks and uniformed traveling Inspectors, the citizens of 
this country should be permitted to acquire the property so that it may 
be placed upon the tax rolls of the several States for the benefit of 
those States, 

If this policy is not adopted, I would advocate that you recommend 
to Congress that the surface rights in these lands be sold and disposed 
of at a nominal cost, and that the homestead law be amended so as to 
permit a homesteader to take up adequate land to permit of some 
farming and stock raising, so that the Western States may grow, in- 
crease in population, and that this territory in the West may be de- 
veloped. If the latter policy is adopted, provision should be made to 
have the policy conform to State laws governing sheep driveways, etc., 
and the right to prospect for minerals retained. 

The youth of this country should be permitted its opportunity to 
suffer hardships and heartbreaks, to have its soul tested, to undergo 
discouragements, and to anticipate and taste the fruits of victory 
which come from having achieved success in making useful for man- 
kind what have been condemned as desert wastes. 

I have confidence in the West, Mr. President. I love its deserts and 
its mountains, and I believe the time will come when even some of the 
least productive sections can be made to sustain and grow produce 
which will be useful to men, and I think and believe that the youth of 
our Nation will find a means of utilizing this domain, provided it is 
given the opportunity, and that opportunity, Mr. President, will not 
come with the Government as a land-leasing landlord. 

1 commend these thoughts to you in connection with many of the 
great problems which confront our country, 

Very respectfully yours, 3 
Gro. W. P. HUNT, 
Governor of Arizona. 
Hon, CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. 0. 


STATUE OF SIMON BOLIVAR 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, we have been listening to elo- 
quent utterances on behalf of a great American. There was 
a great American in South America by the name of Bolivar, 
a man who is regarded as the Washington of South America. 
When the Pan American Congress met in Santiago in 1923 they 
recommended that a statue be erected in Panama in honor of 
this great South American. Panama was to donate $10,000 
to the $100,000 that was provided. It was recommended that 
the United States should also contribute $10,000 for the pur- 
pose. The matter has been taken up with the Secretary of 
State by correspondence from South America; the President 
of the United States recommended it in his last message to 
Congress; and the Committee on the Library has reported 
favorably unanimously that the $10,000 be contributed for this 

Se. 

I ask unanimous consent to present the report of the com- 
mittee, and I ask for immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Is there objection? 

Mr, BORAH. I have no objection to the Senator submitting 
the report, but my attention was diverted. Do I understand 
that this is a bill to erect a statue to General Bolivar? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; on which $100,000 is to be expended by the 
Pan American countries, $10,000 to be provided by this Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. BORAH. I shall not object to the consideration of the 


measure, but I take this opportunity to say that there are 
several great Americans connected with the organization of 
this Government to whom we have not yet seen fit to erect 
statues. It occurs to me that while we are considering this 
matter of paying tribute to those to whom we feel indebted 
for the great work of the past, we might very well, while reach- 
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ing out into other countries, consider several of those to whom 
we are indebted for the existence of this Republice, and to 
whom we have never yet seen fit to erect statues, or in any 
other way to pay proper tribute to their memories. 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2643) to provide for the cooperation 
of the United States in the erection in the city of Panama of 
a monument to Gen. Simon Bolivar, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 588). thereon. 

Mr. FESS (continuing). Mr. President, I appreciate what 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee has said. 
If time permitted, I would like to have an opportunity of 
setting before the Senate the claim of Simon Bolivar for this 
recognition. I will not have time to-day, and I therefore will 
not ask for the immediate consideration of the measure, but 
will defer it to a future time and let it go to the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

AMERICAN LEGION MUSEUM 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I report back, 
without amendment, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 91) directing the Secretary of 
War to allot war trophies to the American Legion Museum, 
and I submit a report (No. 589) thereon. I ask for the im- 
mediate consideration of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

a Mr: SMOOT. I have no objection if it will not lead to 
ebate, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I think, if the Senator will 
bear with me just a second, that there will be no discussion 
of the joint resolution for the reason that it simply provides 
that the Secretary of War shall be directed to allot and de- 
liver, without cost to the United States, for the National 
Museum of the American Legion, in Indianapolis, at their 
headquarters, war trophies from the World War, without any 
expense to the Government. A similar joint resolution passed 
the House of Representatives without any debate, and with 
no dissenting voice of any kind. I assume there will be no 
objection to it here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. BLEASE. As a member of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
placed on the calendar. 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I rose to ask that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 9398, to amend an 
act regulating the height of buildings in the District of Co- 
lumbia, approved June 1, 1910. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood that my colleague would call 
up the bill to-morrow morning. 

Mr. COPELAND. May we expect to take it up to-morrow 
morning? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so. I have no objection, if it will not 
lead to very much debate. My colleagne says it will not lead 
to any debate to speak of. i 

Mr. COPELAND. The junior Senator from Utah promised 
to call it up to-day, but if it is understood that we can bring 
it up to-morrow morning that will be agreeable. 

Mr. KING. I shall ask for its consideration to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be all right, if it does not lead to 
any further debate than my colleague has stated to me. 

Mr. KING. I do not think it will take more than 10 or 15 
minutes. 

ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that when we recess 
to-day, we recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. I will state that 
it is desired that we shall have a short executive session now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and the Senate 
(at 1 o’clock and 60 minutes p. m.), under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, April 14, 
1926, at 12 o'clock meridian, 
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: NOMINATIONS 
Evecutive nominations received by the Senate April 13 (legis- 
lative day of April 5), 1926 
UNITED States Coast GUARD 


The following-named persons in the Coast Guard of the 
United States, to rank as such from May 15, 1926: 
10 BE ENSIGNS 
Cadet Ira E. Eskridge. Cadet Francis C. Pollard. 
Cadet Richard M. Hoyle, Cadet Harry W. Stinchcomb. 
Cadet Miles H. Imlay. Cadet Howard J. Whitmore, 
Cadet Harold C. Moore. 
TO BE ENSIGNS (ENGINEERING) 


Cadet (Engineering) Kenneth K. Cowart. 

Cadet (Engineering) Morris C. Jones. 

Cadet (Engineering) Gaines A. Tyler. 

Cadet (Engineering) Stanley J. Woyciehowsky. 

These young men will have satisfactorily completed the 
course of instruction for cadets and cadets (engineering) at 
the Coast Guard Academy, have passed the prescribed physical 
examination, and have served as cadets the time required by 
law. 

UNITED States ATTORNEY 


Harry H. Atkinson, of Neyada, to be United States Attorney, 
District of Nevada, vice George Springmeyer, whose term has 
expired. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Siegel Workman, of West Virginia, to be United States mar- 
shal, southern district of West Virginia. A reappointment, his 
term having expired. 

Albert C. Bittel, of California, to be United States marshal, 
southern district of California, A reappointment, his term 
having expired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Hrecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 13 (legis- 
lative day of April 5), 1926 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
TO BE AIDS 
William Francis White. 
Edward John Burke. > 
TO BE JUNIOR HYDROGRAPHIO AND GEODETIO ENGINEERS 
Hubert Alexander Paton, William Francis Malnate, 
Alexander Francis Jankowski. Carl Fred Ehlers. 
Carl Ingman Aslakson. Frank Gerard Johnson. 
Samuel Barker Grenell. Paul Albert Smith. 
Riley Jacob Sipe. 
UNITED States ATTORNEYS 
Charles F. Cole to be United States attorney, eastern district 
of Arkansas. 
Raymond U. Smith to be United States attorney, district of 
New Hampshire. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS 
James ©. McGregor to be United States marshal, western 
district of Pennsylvania. 
J. Ray Ward to be United States marshal, district of Utah. 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Samuel N. Frost, Holtville. 
George M. Eaby, La Habra, 
IOWA 
John L. Gallagher, Eddyville. 
Frederick W. Steele, Walker. 
MAINE 
Earle H. Roberts, Fort Kent. 
Ivory J. Bradbury, Hollis Center. 
Thomas H. Phelan, Sabattus. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Raymond C. Hazeltine, Chelmsford. 
James R. Tetler, Lawrence, 
Delano E. Chase, Linwood. 
Myron M. White, South Duxbury. 
Sara H. Jones, West Barnstable. 
George B. Waterman, Williamstown. 
MIOHIGAN 
Henry M. Cosier, Bear Lake. 
Benjamin F. Scamehorn, Bloomingdale. 
Fred W. Cutler, Fairgrove. 
Jesse M. Green, Roscommon. 
John M. Klipp, Watervliet. 
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MINNESOTA 
Merton E. Cain, Carlton. 
Ingebright A. Hanson, Frost. 
Robert L. Bresnan, Madison Lake. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Robert W. Kyzar, Columbia. 
Kathleen J. Martin, Louise. 
Henry P. Patton, Sardis. 
Taylor E. Dunn, University. 


NEBRASKA 


Fred H. Herrlein, Deshler, 
Herbert H. Ottens, Dunbar. 
John T. Bierbower, Giltner. 
Allen A. Strong, Gordon. 
Harold Hjemfelt, Holdrege. 
Henry E. Schemmel, Hooper. 
Howard L. Sergeant, Juniata. 


NEW YORK 


Henry Leonhardt, Alexandria Bay. 
C. Homer Hook, Greenyille, 

John B. Read, Poland. 

Earl B. Templar, Valley Falls. 


NORTH GAROLINA 


John W. Chapin, Aurora. 

George T. Whitaker, Franklinton. 
Charles R. Grant, Mebane. 
James L. Sheek, Mocksville. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Victoria Quesnel, Bathgate. 
James W. Pratten, Milton. 


OKLAHOMA 


Jeanette E. Perry, Boley. 
George A. Strouse, Billings. 
Gavin D. Duncan, Boswell. 
John E. T. Clark, Coalgate. 
Orlo H. Wills, Delaware. 

Ida White, Konawa. 

Arthur W. Crawford, Mooreland. 
Grace M. Johnson, Mulhall. 
Merrill M. Barbee, Spiro. 

Eve A. Loyd, Stigler. 

Albert Ross, Thomas. 

Harvey G. Brandenburg, Yale. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Julia A. Ernest, Beavertown. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Charles F. Holroyd, Thornton. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Horace A, White, Simpsonville. 


TEN NESSEB 
Lincoln M. Bromley, Iron City, 


TEXAS 


James T. Shaw, jr., Anna. 

Arthur H. O’Kelley, Atlanta. 
James R. Corbin, Blooming Grove. 
Robert S. Brennand, Colorado. 
Jasper M. Brooks, Copperas Cove. 
Jasper N. Coffman, Daingerfleld. 
William C. Guest, Dayton. 
Andrew Schmidt, Edna. 

Jesse C. Miller, Elgin. 

Elam O. Wright, Estelline. 

Arnold H. Kneese, Fredericksburg. 
James W. Hampton, Handley. 
Minnie S. Parish, Huntsville. 
Louis J. Scholl, Malakoff. 

Joel W. Moore, McDade. 


VERMONT 


Earle J. Rogers, Cabot. 

Burton M. Sweet, East Hardwick. 
Frank C. Stewart, Fairfax. 
Berton M, Willey, Greensboro. 
Laura B. Stokes, Waitsfleld. 


WYOMING 
Charles A. Ackenhausen, Worland. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, April 13, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: A 


O Thou who art our heavenly Father, who givest liberally of 
all good things that make life worth while, we seek to worship 
Thee. We thank Thee that we are still living in the enjoyment 
of Thy love and mercy. We bless Thee for life’s gifts and 
opportunities. May they mean to us self-denial, industry, cour- 
age, patience, and perseverance, rather than success, greatness, 


or victory. Oh let us be faithful to our daily tasks. Rebuke 
every excess and every defect and let our energies bend toward 
a large, orderly, and balanced life. If hope fading, if our 


step is faltering, if our strength is weakening, if our ideals are 
lowering, oh take us by the hand, bend our wills to Thine, and 
lead us on. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill of 
the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested : 

H. R. 5701. An act to designate the times and places of hold- 
ing terms of the United States District Court for the District 
of Montana. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills and resolution of the following titles: 

II. R. 3932. An act to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code 
as amended ; 

H. J. Res. 213. Joint resolution for participation of the United 
States in the Third World’s Poultry Congress to be held at 
Ottawa, Canada, in 1927. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to bills 
of the following titles: 

S. 3186. An act to promote the production of sulphur upon 
the public domain and in the State of Louisiana; and 

S. 1550. An act to appropriate certain tribal funds for the 
benefit of the Indians of the Fort Peck and Blackfeet Reserva- 
tions. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (H. R. 8908) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to George Washington-Wakefield Memorial 
Bridge, a corporation, to construct a bridge across the Potomac 
River, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had 
agreed to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Jones 
of Washington, Mr. Couzens, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. FLETCHER, 
and Mr. SHEPPARD as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House of Representatives 
to the bill (S. 1226) to amend the trading with the enemy act. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 8917. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENT TO THE TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on the bill (S. 1226) to amend the trading with the enemy act, 
for printing under the rule. 


VISIT OF CERTAIN MILITARY ORGANIZATIONS TO FRANCE, ENGLAND, 
AND BELGIUM 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of House Joint Resolution 
204, authorizing certain military organizations to visit France, 
England, and Belgium. It is a resolution which was introduced 
by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TILSsONS I, and has been 
unanimously reported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of House Joint Reso- 
lution 204, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 
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Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, may I ask the gentleman from Virginia whether he has 
talked with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] 
about this matter? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No; I have not. I overlooked doing 
that, but the resolution has the unanimous approval of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the joint resolution 
be reported so we may know what it contains. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Richmond Light Infantry Blues Battalion, of 
Richmond, Va.; the First Company Governor's Foot Guard, of Hart- 
ford, Conn.; the Second Company Governor's Foot Guard, of New 
Haven, Conn., and the Putnam Phalanx, of Hartford, Conn., are author- 
ized to visit France, England, and Belgium during the month of May, 
1926, as military organizations of the United States, under such condi- 
tions as may be imposed by the Governments of the countries aforesaid 
to be visited. 

Suc. 2. That the visits herein authorized shall be without expense to 
the United States. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 7, after the word “authorized” insert the words “ to 
accept the invitation.” 

Page 1, line 9, after the words “of” insert the words “their re- 
spective States recognized by.” 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Virginia a question. 
Admitting that these are deserving organizations of Richmond, 
Va., and Hartford, Conn., why should they be picked out above 
all of the other organizations in the United States, which 
likewise rendered worthy service in France? Why should 
they be singled out? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I may say to the gentleman that 
they are not singled out. They have been invited—one of 
them, at least, has heretofore been invited by Marshal Foch— 
all of them, I believe, have been invited to make this visit in 
May. We would not ask for the immediate consideration of 
the resolution except that the time is approaching when these 
organizations expect to start on their journey. 

Mr. BLANTON. One further question. Does the gentleman 
know that when this joint resolution gets to the other end 
of the Capitol the little clause in this resolution, the saving 
clause, which says that it shall be without expense to the 
United States, will not be stricken out; and if it is stricken 
out, the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TSO] will not 
permit the resolution to pass, will he? 

Mr. TILSON. The resolution will never pass this House 
if that clause is stricken out. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments, 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted, I wish 
to extend here a few remarks on the character of the military 
organizations referred to in the resolution called up by my 
friend from Virginia [Mr. Moore], and which has just passed 
this House. I do this because under the circumstances I did 
not have the opportunity to speak when the resolution was 
passed. 

The history of all the organizations mentioned in the resolu- 
tion goes back to an early period in our history. As to the 
Richmond Light Infantry Blues, I shall not attempt to say 
anything except that this well-known organization of splendid 
men of the Old Dominion State is not only a historical organ- 
ization but under a different military designation is an inte- 
gral part of the federalized National Guard of the State of 
Virginia, and as such rendered notable service in France dur- 
ing the World War. Fora number of years this fine organiza- 
tion has been exchanging visits with the Connecticut organiza- 
tions referred to in the resolution, which visits have accom- 
plished a noble purpose in bringing together in more friendly 
social relationship the young manhood of Virginia and 
Connecticut. 

The Connecticut organizations have had an enviable record of 
service from a period prior to the Revolutionary War. The 


First Company of Governor’s Foot Guard was formed in Octo- 


1926 


ber, 1771, and the Second Company, of New Haven, in March, 
1775. Both of these companies saw actual service in the 
Revolutionary War, and in every war since that time in which 
our country has been engaged these organizations have fur- 
nished an active fighting company. 

The personne! of all these organizations is made up of men 
of high character, of fine standing in the communities in which 
they live, and they are well qualified in every way to worthily 
represent this country on their visit abroad. They have been 
invited to Europe by Field Marshal Foch, of France, and it is 
the purpose of these men to visit the battle fields on their trip. 

The organizations referred to in the resolutions are not 
going to Europe as strictly military organizations, although 
they have been recognized in the military laws of the United 
States. While not going in a military capacity, these men are 
greatly interested in military matters and in the battle fields 
of the war, about 60 per cent of them, as I am informed, 
having served in the military forces during the World War. 
Many of them will have the pleasure of revisiting the scenes 
of their heroic service of the year 1918. 

I am grateful to the membership of the House for their 
courtesy in passing this bill by unanimous consent, and on 
behalf of the men most directly concerned I sincerely thank 
the House for permitting the bill to be passed in this way. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a brief 
memorandum from the commander of one of these organiza- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The following is an extract from a 
memorandum furnished me by Maj. M. F. Neal, commanding 
the Light Infantry Blues: 


The friendship of the Richmond Light Infantry Blues Battalion and 
the First and Second Companies, Governor's Foot Guards, of Con- 
necticut, began at Jamestown Exposition in 1907. Since that date 
these organizations have exchanged numbers of visits on anniversaries 
and other suitable occasions. In 1908, the Blues went to Connecticut. 
In 1911, the Foot Guards came to Richmond. In 1912, the Blues went 
to Connecticut. In 1915, for the Confederate reunion, the Foot Guards 
came to Richmond. In 1922, the Blues went to Connecticut. In 1924, 
the Foot Guards came to Richmond. In 1925, the Blues went to Con- 
necticut. The governors of Virginia and Connecticut have accompanied 
the Blues and Foot Guards on their visits to the respective States, and 
the friendship of these two military organizations has gone far to 
completely wipe out that feeling of “the North” and “the South” 
that had existed between the two Commonwealths. 

In 1914 the Blues and the Foot Guards began to plan a trip to Eng- 
land to visit one of their territorial commands. This trip had to be 
abandoned, due to England's entry into the war. 

In November, 1921, the Blues had the honor of escorting Marshal 
Foch on his visit to Richmond, Va. The Foot Guards had the similar 
honor in Connecticut. While in Richmond, Marshal Foch invited the 
Richmond Light Infantry Blues to visit France at a time when she was 
not torn by war and strife, 

In 1922, when the Blues were visiting the Foot Guards in Connecti- 
cut, the matter was discussed, but nothing definite adopted. 

In 1924, when the Foot Guards were visiting the Blues, at Richmond, 
it was decided that the trip would be made in 1926, and committees 
formed and the plans laid for the trip. It was then determined to also 
visit England and Belgium at the same time to also pay respect to these 
allies, 

The purpose of the trip is to promote good will and a closer under- 
standing between our own and the countries to be visited; to visit 
again the battlefields of France, on which our organization served in 
the World War, and to pay respect to the memory of those of our com- 
rades who made the supreme sacrifice. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. BoxLANI. 
{ Applause. } 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I am thankful to the distinguished Speaker, the leaders, and 
the Members of the House for the opportunity to say a few 
words to-day about that great American, Thomas Jefferson. 

Thomas Jefferson was the foremost apostle of liberty—human 
liberty—the world has ever known. Other men, including 
many who were associated with him in creating this great 
Republic, were more interested in the forms of freedom, in 
liberty as an abstract idea, than in universal emancipation. 
Some sought to trammel liberty and keep it within narrow 
bounds. Many of the founders proposed a system of govern- 
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ment which should be little short of a republican monarchy. 
But Jefferson had an infinite faith in the people in days of 
distrust of the populace, agitation, and revolution, and at a 
time when democracy was but a name he stood firm for a 
government in which the power would be resident, not in the 
men of intellect, of financial influence, or social standing, but 
in the artificers of the cities, the woodsmen of the frontier, the 
laborers on the farms and plantations, the seamen along the 
Atlantic coast. He was the plain people's only champion at a 
time when they were inarticulate. 

I often think, as I note increased demands for vesting all 
authority in the hands of the Central Government, that our 
greatest need is another Thomas Jefferson to speak out in be- 
half of the rights of the common people, to utter the individ- 
nal's well-founded jealousy of a Federal Government which 
daily reaches out its talons for more and more control over 
our daily lives. The great Democrat who championed freedom 
of worship in Virginia, a system of State universities in which 
students might elect their own courses of study, and a Gov- 
ernment resting solely upon the consent of the governed 
would be the first to protest against the growing encroachment 
which the Federal Government, through hateful amendments 
to the Constitution and a distortion of democracy, is making 
upon the life, liberty, and happiness of the individual citizen. 

If Jefferson were sitting in this Chamber to-day, or holding 
the office of governor of any of our sovereign States, I can 
picture him as our leader in the struggle against sumptuary 
laws which restrict the decent freedom of the individual, 
against proposals to lodge control over our widespread educa- 
tional system in the Federal Government, against domination 
of political groups by the great financial interests, against class 
discrimination, against bowing the knee to Europe whether it 
take the form of writing down their just and honest debts or 
accepting their decisions in international matters of vital im- 
port to our western Republic. Nine years before Washington's 
Farewell Address, you may remember that Jefferson was writ- 
ing from Paris to caution against “entangling alliances ”— 
those were his very words—and as Washington’s first Secretary 
of State he adhered to that great American policy. 

Jefferson’s birthday this year should be a day upon which we 
rededicate ourselves to the many great causes and the single 
great principle—human liberty—for which he fought over a 
period of 40 years. It may seem trite to recall his services to 
liberty, his struggling for the doctrine of universal emancipa- 
tion, but it was not so in his day. His enemies, at home and 
abroad, sneered at his demands for the fullest form of freedom. 
They pointed to the excesses of the French Revolution, and 
shuddered at the resulting wars which drenched Europe with 
blood from the North to the Red Sea. 

“This,” they retorted, “is what your liberty would give us 
in America.” 

But Jefferson never faltered; his vision. was keener than 
theirs, his trust greater, his understanding deeper. Though a 
George the Third sat on the English throne, and a Napoleon 
strode across the European continent like a colossus, and a 
Metternich and a Talleyrand set the wicked pace for diplomats 
of the Old World, Jefferson labored to such avail that he 
created not only a nation but a party. It was only a few years 
afterwards that Jefferson became the first President of a na- 
tion and a party which, largely through his own efforts, were 
builded on the doctrine that all men are equal in the eyes of 
nature and the law, that life, liberty, and happiness are in- 
alienable rights, that the function of government is to safe- 
guard and guarantee those rights, and that all the authority 
and inspiration of government are drawn from the consent of 
the governed. 

Trite words to-day, perhaps, for they are embedded in every 
child’s history book; but, unfortunately, there are indications 
that those in charge of our Government are straying from the 
path marked out by such guideposts. No longer, I fear, do they 
exercise a dynamic influence upon those who sit in high places. 

So we need a Jefferson to guide us back to sanity, to funda- 
mentals, to the doctrine preached by him in the most critical 
period of our country’s history. We need a “majestic and 
free yoice” such as his to sound a trumpet call awakening us 
from our lethargy and slumber, the presence of a leader who 
traveled life’s common way “in cheerful godliness,” yet as- 
sumed life’s lowliest burdens and duties on behalf of those 
who could not do so themselves. 

To those who head the forces of reaction in our time Jeffer- 
son would protest, as he did to George the Third, in tones of 
defiance and warning: 


Open your breast, sire, to liberal and expanded thought— 
Thundered the great Virginian, then only 31 years old. 
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Let not the name of George the Third be a blot on the page of his- 
tory. The whole art of government consists in the art of being honest. 
Only aim to do your duty and mankind will give you credit where you 
fail. 


With equal justice he could say to-day to those who seem 
bent upon converting the Government into an instrument for 
improying the condition of the powerful and wealthy that— 


the whole art of government consists in the art of being honest. 


Though we can not emphasize too much Jefferson's service in 
framing the Declaration of Independence, which struck an 
entirely new and loftier note in the century-old struggle for 
human rights, and his accomplishments from 1776 until he 
returned to Monticello late in life, broken in health and sadly 
in debt, it seems to me his earlier achievements were even 
more noteworthy. His later triumphs in the field of politics 
and human development were merely an extension of the prin- 
ciples he epitomized in Virginia. There he stood forth as the 
foe of a medieval organization of society, politics, law, and 
education. You can not know the true Jefferson, the father of 
a nation and a party, unless you understand his services in 
destroying outworn social, political, legal, and religious forms 
in the Old Dominion. 

Virginia, with Massachusetts, was the nursery of the Reyolu- 
tion, of the Declaration of Independence, and of the United 
States of America. But the seeds of democracy had been 
planted in the Bay State long before; it needed only provoca- 
tion to bring them to their period of growth. In Virginia 
George the Third and all he represented had stout defenders. 
It was Jefferson who made Virginia's soil fertile for the re- 
ception of democratic ideas in that grand old State, and it was 
Virginia which swept the rest of the South into the maelstrom 
of war and freedom, out of which we emerged as a Nation. 

There, as later, by pen and uttered word, he betrayed a magic 
skill in crystallizing into sharp and distinct outlines the issues 
for which America fought. He gave volce to the wavering 
sentiment of human freedom. Time and again when the col- 
onists were swaying between complete independence and partial 
servitude to the British crown there came from Jefferson's lips 
or pen a statement, a letter, or draft of resolutions which 
banished doubt, inspired the faint-hearted, and nerved the 
isolated groups to the great efforts which culminated in both a 
warlike and peaceful vindication of the great principles set 
forth in the Declaration of Independence. 

In Virginia, however, Jefferson revealed his instinctive hatred 
of all forms of oppression and tyranny, his faith in the people, 
and his realization that the tyrant may assume many shapes. 
In his day Virginia had an established church which was recog- 
nized and favored by the Government; it was a crime to join 
dissenting churches. He struggled for years against the estab- 
lished forces, incurring the lasting enmity of powerful groups, 
but in the end he brought complete religious freedom to that 
great Commonwealth. Virginia, because of Jefferson, was the 
first sovereign State in the history of the world to proclaim 
formally in its laws the absolute religious freedom of all its 
citizens, 

So, too, he revised the judicial code which supported and 
bulwarked an institution of punishment and tyranny that went 
back to the Middle Ages. Ile forced the repeal of laws against 
witchcraft and heresy, of legislation which preserved great 
landed estates to the permanent disadvantage of the many, of 
statutes which restricted manufactures, navigation, and devel- 
opment of a sound currency system. An aristocrat on his 
mother's side, with the blood of nobility in his veins, he struck 
a death blow at aristocracy in so far as it sought to determine 
and control what the people should think, how they should 
worship, how they should be governed, and how they should 

. live. I firmly believe he would have struggled against any 
attempt to say what they should eat or drink. 

It was in Virginia that Thomas Jefferson transplanted the 
seeds of democracy which, under his care and guarding, have 
flowered and grown into a sheltering tree whose beneficent 
shadows now stretches across the world. 

Long before slavery became a problem, dividing our Nation 
and requiring determination by the sword and gun, Jefferson 
urged its abolition. His original draft of the Declaration of 
Independence cited British fostering of the iniquitous slave 
trade as one of its crimes against America and humanity, but 
unfortunately it was stricken out by the more conservative of 
the patriots. In the Virginia Legislature he labored for even- 
tual emancipation of the black men. In establishing a tem- 


porary form of government for the Northwestern Territory he 
inserted a clause banishing slavery after the year 1800; it lost 
by 1 vote. Many of his doctrines that haye come down to us 
are being stricken out day by day and are losing by one or more 
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votes. As he was ever on his guard, so we must be. Problems 
almost as serious as that of slavery, problems which threaten 
to divide a nation, are upon us now; it is not necessary to 
enumerate them. 

Jefferson, as I have mentioned, was determined to keep us 
from imperialistic schemes abroad, but he was an ardent be- 
liever in a greater America. It was he who initiated and con- 
summated the Louisiana Purchase; it was he who sponsored 
the Lewis and Clark expedition through western wilds to the 
Pacifie coast; it was he who inspired the acquisition of the 
Floridas. 

It was he who enhanced young America’s prestige abroad by 
sweeping the Mediterranean clear of the Barbary pirates at a 
time when such world powers as Great Britain, France, and 
Spain were paying yearly tribute to the Sultan of Morocco. 
And before Monroe promulgated that great doctrine of America 
for the Americans, without interference from the Old World, he 
submitted it to his friend and adviser, then living in retirement 
at Monticello, 

Thus “ Jeffersonian Democracy ” Is not a mere political catch- 
word. It is a glowing ideal which should animate us, regard- 
less of party to-day, even in the face of triumphs by those who 
have abandoned his principles, who still manifest distrust in 
the people's right and abilty to govern their own affairs. AS 
against the theory that people were created for the government, 
which is at the root of many of our evils to-day, he proclaimed 
the principle that the government was established for the 
people. Liberty to him was not a privilege; it was a right, and 
government a mere responsibility delegated by the people. The 
first and only consideration was how much government was 
necessary to achieve human happiness and freedom—freedom in 
government, freedom in education, freedom in worship. 

It is time te reexamine our Government in the light of these 
flashes of inspiration enjoyed by our great leader. It is time 
for the men in charge of our Government to make a pilgrimage, 
if only in fancy, to the grave of Thomas Jefferson and draw 
renewed faith in the people from the following epitaph, which 
he wrote himself: 


Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of 
American Independence, the statute of Virginia for religious freedom, 
and father of the University of Virginia. 


TApplause,] 
FOREIGN COMMERCE SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 8858) 
to establish in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce a foreign commerce service of 
the United States, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar, and the 
House therefore automatically resolves itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for its consideration. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 3858, with Mr. CIINDbRLox in the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule adopted by unanimous 
consent, general debate is limited to one hour, one-half to be 
controlled by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PARKER] and 
one-half by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hoca]. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the committee, 
the time allotted to this bill is very short and I am also well 
aware there is a desire on the part of many gentlemen to 
attend other ceremonies elsewhere to-day and I shall attempt 
to cover in a very few words the subject of this bill. 

This bill in its language creates a bureau of foreign commerce 
in the Department of Commerce. As a matter of fact, we 
have such a bureau now and have had for many years, but 
it has never had a legislative. status. The p se of this 
bill primarily is to give to this bureau, which is rendering 
such an invaluable service to the interests of the country, a 
permanent status in the law, to clarify the situation in some 
respects, and to add to the administrative efficiency by certain 
provisions, 

This service started 20 years ago and had its or! in 
an appropriation bill in the House, and since that e it 
has steadily grown. It has grown because of the service it is 
rendering and because of the insistent demands upon the part 
of the country for its extension. We now have 42 offices 
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scattered over the world—in Europe, in the Near East and 
the Far East, in Asia and Africa, in South and Central Amer- 
len, and other countries—42 offices all together. 

At the head of this service is Dr. Julius Klein, and I want 
to take time in the few moments I shall speak to you to say 
that I believe I express the common sentiment of those who 
have been familiar with Doctor Klein and his work when I 
say there is in the service of the Government no man who is 
giving more intelligent, more zealous, and more efficient service 
than Dr. Julius Klein. [Applause.] He is a man who was 
drafted for this task; a man who does not look at this prob- 
lem from any party standpoint but entirely from an economic 
and business point of view. 

I shall not attempt here—because I am going to keep my 
word about the length of time I talk to you—to summarize 
the work that is being done by this foreign service bureau. 
It extends to all branches and all kinds of American business, 
including not only manufactured products but agricultural 
products as well. I might take the time here to read to you 
the testimony of men who came before us representing agri- 
cultural cooperative associations, who voluntarily testified to 
the great service which this bureau is rendering them. I pause 
here to say I think the man is no friend of agriculture who 
wants to draw a line between industry and agriculture, but 
rather he is the friend who says that agriculture is a basic 
Industry and who insists that all of the extension methods and 
the machinery which have been available for manufactured 
products shall be applied to the extension of the business of 
the farmer. This measure is distinctly in the interests of agri- 
culture as well as in the interest of the other industries of 
this country. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Les. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much will the increase in the ex- 
penses be by reason of the increase of salaries provided here? 

Mr. HOCH. The increased expenses under this bill will be 
very slight. There is an increase in the maximum salary of 
5500 over that which is now carried, from $9,500 to $10,000, 
and the probabilities are there will be two men promoted to 
that salary. I have the word of Doctor Klein that the total 
increase of salaries for the present force will not exceed $2,000 
a year, 

Mr. MADDEN. Two thousand dollars per man? 

Mr. HOCH. A total of $2,000 for all the men to whom these 
Increases apply. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why do they not make the increases in 
salaries through the classification board? Why is this bill 
taking these men out from under the classification act? 

Mr. HOCH. It follows a practice which has existed not 
only in the service but which existed under the Rogers bill 
which we passed. 

Mr. MADDEN. The classification act was not in existence 
then. Since that time we have classified men in the civil 
service, and there ought to be some respect paid to that law. 
The Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 
enthusiastic about getting the things he wants, and he has got 
to be watched to see he does not overdo that. 

Mr. HOCH. Of course, the Appropriations Committee has 
control. 

Mr. PARKER. Does the classification act apply outside of 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. HOCH. It does not apply to the field service. It does 
not apply to the Foreign Service. We have passed the Ketcham 
bill which gives the Secretary of Agriculture the right to fix 
salaries, and I am not criticizing that bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think it does. If it does, we will 
find out about it. We have something to say about that. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I will say to the gentleman from Kansas 
and to the gentleman from IIlinois that it does not, but it is 
analogous to the service in other fields. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Secretary of Agriculture will not be 
permitted to fix any salary he pleases. 

Mr. HOCH. No one is asking for that; but the language of 
the Ketcham bill is broader than in this bill. I will say that 
after the hearings were held the committee was convinced that 
these men are selected very carefully for their qualifications 
and experience, and that they are held to account for the char- 
acter of the work that they do. There is no stricter efficiency 
test anywhere in the governmental service. Now, I do not 
think that I will use any more time, unless some one wants to 
ask a question. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will not the gentleman refer to the fact 
that this is an effort on the part of the departments as the 
result of an sgreement to avoid duplication? 
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Mr. HOCH. They are in agreement, I am glad to say. The 
differences that existed between the Department of Agricul- 
pa and the Department of Commerce have been straightened 
out. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is because they were coordinated up- 
ward, each one getting what he wanted. Later on they will 
break out again and want more. 

Mr. HOCH. I will say that we held exhaustive hearings, 
and I do not believe the Goyernment is spending money any- 
where where it brings more definite and larger return than 
it does for the money expended in this service. Certainly 
there is nothing we need more as a business proposition in this 
country than to extend our foreign markets, particularly in 
these days when the European countries are getting back to 
the pre-war conditions and are reaching more competitive con- 
ditions with us. 

Mr. MADDEN. These men are not sent out to make sales, 
are they? 

Mr. HOCH. They are sent out to find markets and to get 
trade information, and they have rendered yery valuable 
service to American agriculture and industries of all kinds. 

Mr. MADDEN. What do these figures mean: “Class 1, 
$8,000 to $10,000” ? That is a $2,000 increase. 

Mr. HOCH. No; the maximum under the present practice 
is $9,500. That makes a raise of $500. 

Mr. MADDEN. And is that true in class 2? 

Mr. HOCH. No; the present maximum is $9,500. There is 
no legislative status for this service; it has been entirely 
within the control of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. Do they think the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has been penurious? 

Mr. HOCH. Not at all; and they are not complaining. I 
will say that the Appropriations Committee at every hearing 
has recognized the great value of the service. 

Mr. HARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. HARB. Does this bill provide for any new activity in 
the service? 

Mr. HOCH. It does not. It does not provide any essential 
departure from what is already done. 

Mr. HARD. Does it provide for anything that can not be 
done under the present system? 

Mr. HOCH. The gentleman was not here when I explained 
that. I am sorry that he was not. There is no legislative 
authority for the service, and any appropriation would be sub- 
ject to a point of order, This legislation is necessary to give 
a feeling of certainty and permanence to this service and to 
promote its efficiency. 

Mr. HARE. Has all the work accomplished by the bureau 
in the few years—and I will admit that it has been very 
valuable—has it all been accomplished without legislative 
authority? 

Mr. HOCH. Under appropriations made by Congress. This 
is purely a parliamentary matter and the gentleman does not 
want me to go into a discussion of that situation? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Les. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Is there any connection between this service 
and the Diplomatic Service? 

Mr. HOCH. We have a provision in the bill which is en- 
tirely satisfactory to the State Department wherein it is pro- 
vided that these trained men shall be attached to these con- 
sular offices, but they are not in any sense ministers or con- 
suls. That is necessary to give them a standing and in order 
for them to get entrée in foreign countries for various purposes, 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Is not this legislation very desirable also 
from the standpoint of its marking out the lines of effort of the 
various departments and preventing the thing we have all de- 
sired to prevent, namely, duplication of effort? 

Mr. HOCH. I think there will be effort to avoid duplication. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the bill. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. SHALLENBERGER]. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
desire to deal briefly in the time allotted to me with matters 
that come more directly in contact with the work of this 
bureau. I am for the bill, because it gives status and addi- 
tional power to the bureau that deals with that most essential 
department of our national life, our foreign and domestic com- 
merce. Under the efficient leadership of Dr. Julius Klein, 
the director of this bureau, ithas taken a prominent part in ex- 
panding the commerce and trade of our Nation. ‘The result 
has been that our exports and our imports are now double 
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what they were prior to the war. Our exports in 1925 amounted ! vanced the price to the foreign user of tires less than 10 per 


to $4,900,000,000 and our imports in that year were $4,288,- 
000,000. That is a balance of trade in our favor of over 
$600,000,000. 

Some very interesting facts are disclosed in a study of the 
reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce. For instance, they show that the 
largest item of our export trade is cotton, and that, of course, 
has been continually so; but now the article of greatest value 
of our imports is rubber, and this is the first year that rubber 
has become the major item in our imports. The second greatest 
item in our exports is mineral oils and their derivatives, and 
the third, for the first time in the history of the country, is 
automobiles. We know that automobile tires are made from 
cotton and rubber and that mineral oils furnish the lubricant 
and the power that drives the automobiles; so for the first 
time in history, automobiles and the necessary articles for their 
operation—cotton, oll, and rubber—have become the greatest 
trade factors in the world. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has dealt 
exhaustively with the rubber question during the past year, 
because it has become of supreme importance among our im- 
ports. 

In prior remarks I haye directed the attention of the Con- 
gress to the great increase in the cost of automobile tires to 
American users, and I have tried to point out the fact that 
the enormous profits made by the tire manufacturers in 1925 
proved that this advance in cost to the American users of auto- 
mobile tires was not warranted. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Newron] made a lengthy explanation of the rubber 
situation the other day, and lately his remarks were extended 
in the Recorp; but the facts I have pointed out have not been 
successfully challenged, nor can they be. The rubber manufac- 
turers paid less than $100,000,000 over the agreed fair price for 
their rubber in 1925 over the price paid in 1924, but by their 
own admission they charged the American users of tires $500,- 
000,000 advance in price in 1925 over 1924. The enormous 
profits they show for 1925 are the results of these tremendous 
advances. It is true that the manufacturers claim that they 
received only part of the advanced price, but it is well known 
that on most tires the public actually paid an advance from 75 
to 100 per cent for the tires they used. 

The reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestle Com- 
merce reveal further interesting facts in respect to the price 
of automobile tires, which have not been disclosed before, and 
that is what I want to bring to the attention of the Congress; 
and I think it will also interest the country. As I have 
already pointed out, the American manufacturers sold in 1925 
$350,000,000 worth of automobiles to the rest of the world. 
That was greatly in excess of the amount they ever sold 
before. These automobiles are fitted with tires, and when 
these tires wear out new ones must be bought, so that our 
trade in exportation of tires is rapidly growing. We have 
heard a great deal about the low price of corn, and the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Hocu] has just mentioned it. 
Many claim that the surplus that we sell to the foreigners is 
the reason for the unprofitable price to the American farmer 
for his corn, but the same economic laws do not seem to work 
in respect to tires. The manufacturers sell them cheap to the 
foreigner; but the American consumer, no matter whether 
crude rubber is high or low, must pay a greatly advanced price 
over that paid by the foreign consumer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, about what dif- 
ference is the percentage in the price to the foreigner and to 
the domestic user? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I am coming to that. The fact 
that we produced a surplus of tires does not depress the price 
of tires, although they tell us it does depress the price of corn 
under similar circumstances. The manufacturers admit that 
they have advanced the price of tires to the domestic con- 
sumer from 50 to 60 per cent, but they did not advance the 
price to the foreigner over 10 per cent, as proved by the 
reports of the Department of Commerce. The total value of 
tires exported in 1924 was $15,062,708, and the number of tires 
exported was 1,249,000, The average price to the foreigner, 
therefore, was $12.05 per tire for 1924. The value of tires 
expovted in 1925 increased to $21,055,372, an increase of over 
$6,000,000. As we increase our exportation of automobiles we 
increase the value of our exportation of tires. The total num- 
ber of tires sold in 1925 increased to 1,628,000 and the average 
price to the foreigner was $13.12, or an average increase to the 
foreigner for the year of only $1.07 on all tires exported to the 
rest of the world. The automobile manufacturers are upon 
record in hearings before our committee, and we know that 
they advanced the price to the American consumer from 50 to 
60 per cent; but by the records that I haye before me they ad- 


cent for the year 1925. Fifty per cent increase in price to the 
American user of a $10 tire amounts to $5, and on a $30 balloon 
tire it amounts to $15. This evidently is one time when the 
foreigner did not pay the tax. 

The value of corn exported in 1925 was only about $15,- 
000,000. About one-half of 1 per cent of the corn that we 
produce is exported. 

We sold $21,000,000 worth of auto tires to the rest of the 
world during the same year. 

The reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce explode the claims that it is the surplus that is the mill- 
stone around the farmer’s neck. With 8,000,000,000 bushels’ 
production of corn in 1925, we sold less than 13,000,000 bushels 
to foreign markets, less than one-half of 1 per cent. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Forr] the other day 
made an interesting speech upon agriculture and offered as his 
remedy for the poor price of corn the creation of a corporation 
to buy and store all the corn offered below a certain price and 
holding it for future advance. He termed it investment rather 
than speculation. But at the best it is a plan that has broken 
every corporation and every individual that have tried it. No 
one has yet been able to corner enough corn to control the 
market and the price for the United States, 

The reports of the Department of Commerce show that the 
farmers themselves are right now doing the very thing the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey would have his corporation do. They 
are storing and holding their corn off the market to the extent 
of over 1,300,000,000 bushels, but the price keeps going down, 
because the world knows the corn is in existence. 

The amount of corn stored on farms on March 1, 1925, was 
700,000,000 bushels; on March 1, 1926—1,350,000,000 bushels; 
600,000,000 more stored than a year ago, but the price does not 
rise. If that 600,000,000 of stored corn could be sunk in the sea 
or burned up, the price would jump in 24 hours from 71 cents, 
the present price at Chicago, to $1.15 or $1.25, where it was a 
year ago when the amount stored was 600,000,000 less. 

The problem is to find a profitable market for 609,000,000 
bushels of corn, whether at home or abroad. Manufacturing it 
through hogs, sheep, and cattle into high-selling and profitable 
animal products and limiting and controlling production is a 
practical solution of the corn-price problem. Increasing our 
foreign sales is another. 

The party in power continues to deal in agricultural relief 
nostrums, and fiddles while the farmer fails, and refuses to 
make any move to change the laws that have made manufac- 
tures and railroads increase $60,000,000,000 in wealth in the last 
five years, while the farmers have become $25,000,000,000 poorer, 
as shown by the reports of the Department of Commerce. Give 
the farmer a square deal on the tariff and fair freight rates 
and lower taxes, and the farmer can take care of himself. The 
administration is determined to find a sound agricultural 
remedy, even though it costs the farmer every dollar he is 
worth. 

Corn has kept going down in price while Congress flounders 
with the question of farm relief. I paid 70 cents a bushel for corn 
three months ago that is now quoted at 50 cents on the same 
market. Instead of fixing the corn price up, they are fixing It 
down. 

It reminds me of an experience I had on another occasion. 
I recall not long ago that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TrnoueEr] told us about the cattle-feeding operations of Chair- 
man Havcen of the Agricultural Committee. You will recall 
that he told us how the agile chairman of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee and apostle of high protection overleaped the tariff wall 
and landed in Canada to buy his steers in a free-trade market 
to feed his Iowa corn. 

I also feed cattle, but I buy them or raise them in Nebraska, 
I recall that in 1920, the last year under a Democratic adminis- 
tration, I was feeding a bunch of cattle and in the spring of 
the year I needed a thousand bushels of corn to finish them. 
A neighbor came to me and said he had a thousand bushels to 
sell, and I bought it at $1.65 per bushel, and I gave him a check 
for $1,650 for that thousand bushels of corn. 

In 1921 I was again feeding cattle and in February of that 
year the same neighbor came to me and again wanted to sell 
me a thousand bushels of corn. I said to him, “I can not pay 
you more than about half as much this year as I paid you a 
year ago. Something has happened to us and the bottom 
seems to have fallen out of prices for farm products.” 

Now, this neighbor had voted the Republican ticket for the 
first time in 1920 and had the enthusiasm of the new convert, 
and he said to me, Lou know the Republicans are coming 
into grey next month, Mr. Harding becomes President on 
March 4, and I think he and the Republicans will fix things 
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up. I don't have to have my money until the 1st of May when 
real estate taxes are due. You need the corn now. I'll tell 
you what I will do. I will haul you the corn to-morrow and 
you pay me the price corn is on the ist day of next May 
after the Republicans and Mr. Harding fix it up.” 

“All right,” I said. And he hauled me the corn. But he 
did not wait until the ist day of May to get his money. He 
met me in the road on the 27th day of April when I was com- 
ing in from the ranch, and he stopped me and said, “ SHALLEN- 
BERGER, I am afraid to wait until the 1st day of May for fear 
you won't have to pay me anything for the corn.” 

I said to him, What is the price in town to-day?” And 
he replied, “ Thirty-eight cents.” 

And so I wrote him out a check for $380 for same amount 
of corn and just as good corn as I had paid him $1,650 for 
one year prior, before Mr. Harding and the Republicans had 
fixed it up for him. 

They have fixed it up in a different way for big business and 
the railroads. They have fixed it up for them by law so that 
their prosperity is unprecedented. They have fixed it up so 
that the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. made 5107, 
000,000 net; General Motors, $106,000,000; Ford Motor Co., 
$115,000,000; United States Steel, $90,000,000; Standard Oil, 
$100,000,000 ; the rubber barons, $100,000,000 of net profits in 1925. 

Ninety-four industrial corporations last year each made over 
$10,000,000 or more in net earnings. There was never a year 
in the history of this Goyernment when so many industrial 
and transportation companies in time of peace made record 
profits as in 1925. And yet during the last five years agricul- 
ture has lost $25,000,000,000. 

The way the party in power has brought about agricultural 
relief has been to relieve the farmer of about everything left 
upon the farm. A careful study of the reports of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce convinces me that the way to relieve the 
farmer is to repeal the unfair laws that rob him. Unfair tariffs, 
unfair freight rates, and unfair taxes make up a triple burden too 
great for the farmer to shoulder. [Applause.] 

It is because I hope that this great bureau, which has done 
such splendid work in the past, may find for us a better market 
for our corn and other agricultural products that I am for this 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What reason, if any, is given by 
the manufacturers of these automobile tires for discriminating 
against the home buyers and in favor of the foreign buyers? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. They make no excuse. I do not 
think they admitted it. I presume the reason is that they 
wanted to make money by this practice. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Has the gentleman gone into the matter of 
investigating the size of the tires sold in foreign markets as con- 
trasted with the larger-sized tires sold here? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That question is not related to the 
question that I have referred to. The comparison that I make 
is the average advance in price of tires, from one year to 
another, in the foreign trade as compared with the average ad- 
vance in price of tires in this country. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Is there not a difference in the character or 
size of the tires shipped abroad where there is a contrast of 
price, because in this country we use a much higher per- 
centage of larger-size tires than they use abroad? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes; but the matter that I call 
attention to is that the average price of the tire in this country, 
by the admissions of the manufacturers, advanced 50 or 60 
per cent. ‘They put the prices of all tires up 50 per cent of more. 
So far as the exported tire is concerned, whether 10, 15, or 20 
dollar tire, the average price of exported tires was advanced 
less than 10 per cent to the foreigner. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Does the gentleman set out all those figures 
in his statement? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr, KETCHAM. The gentleman is sure that that is a fair 
statement of the facts? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes; I am sure that is the only 
conclusion that can be drawn from the report of the Department 
of Commerce. p 

Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman will set that out in full in 
his remarks, will he? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The facts as stated by me are all 
taken from the department reports, and I can point to the 
tables showing the figures I have given in monthly report of 
Foreign Commerce. 
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Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I am very much impressed with the gentle- 
man’s statements., I want to inquire how, in the event the 
price of corn reaches a profitable figure, you can prevent a 
constantly increasing production? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is a problem that the farmer 
must settle for himself. By cooperative organization overpro- 
duction can be greatly controlled. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I yield back the balance of my 
time, if I have any left. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 15 minutes. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. LEA]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, my confidence in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is greatly increased 
because of my confidence and respect for Doctor Klein, who is 
at the head of that service. I regard Doctor Klein as one of the 
ablest men connected with the Government of the United States. 
Doctor Klein is in no sense a politician. A problem presented 
to him is met and treated according to its substantial merits 
without reference to political phases, 

Last summer I was over in Europe, and I visited a number 
of the offices of our commercial attachés. I spent some time at 
a number of them and learned something of their work. 

At Hamburg I found Mr. Squire in charge; at Berlin, Mr. 
Herring; and at Prague, Mr. Hodgson. Each of these men is 
a high-class man, selected on a basis of his ability and fit- 
ness. Other places I met men of similar type. 

At every place I visited they were actively engaged in ex- 
plaining and making clear to foreign buyers where they could 
purchase American commodities. They were constantly in- 
forming the foreign buyers where there might be a market for 
our products, or where our products might be obtained. 

I wish to call your attention to the foreign trade and com- 
merce of the United States. I have here a chart showing the 
foreign trade of the United States for the last 35 years. This 
chart for convenience is divided into the different periods 
covered by the different tariff bills. The first is the McKinley 
tariff bill, enacted in 1890; then the Wilson bill, enacted in 
1894; the Dingley bill, enacted in 1897; the Payne-Aldrich bill, 
enacted in 1909; and the Underwood bill, enacted 1913 during 
the Wilson administration, and then the emergency tariff act, 
1921, at the end of the Underwood bill, and finally the existing 
tariff law. 

By reference to statistics you will find that in 1890 we had 
a volume of trade of only $1,700,000,000 a year. We had even 
a less foreign trade under the Cleveland administration act, 
the Wilson bill. We had a volume of $2,500,000,000 under the 
Dingley bill. It increased to $3,750,000,000 under the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. It increased to over $8,000,000,000 as the average 
under the Underwood bill, and then it fell down to about 
$7,000,000,000 under the emergency tariff act, and for the last 
three years under the Fordney-McCumber bill we have had an 
average volume of trade of $8,250,000,000. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce came into 
the picture in 1905 in a modest way. I do not exhibit these 
figures to show that the representatives of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce have produced this result; 
but here we have the greatest volume of trade ever enjoyed 
by any nation in the history of the world. In 1920 about $50,- 
000,000,000 of commerce moved from one nation to another in 
the commerce of the world. 

The United States in 1920 had a volume of commerce of 
$13,500,000,000. Our country represents one-sixteenth of the 
population of the world, but we were then in possession of 
one-fourth of its international trade. We now have a yolume 
of foreign trade of over $8,000,000,000 per year. 

The world is in an unsettled condition. We are living under 
abnormal conditions. We are doing business in the United 
States now on an inflated basis; the rest of the world is on an 
inflated basis. Unless the history of the future is different 
from what it has been in the past, we are approaching the time 
when we are going to have a long descending scale of prices 
with a retardation of business. When that time comes we will 
need our foreign commerce worse than we need it to-day. Our 
foreign commerce in recent years is one of the greatest prizes 
in commerce that any nation has ever enjoyed. The amount 
that this bill requires to sustain this commerce, to promote 
ecommerce, and-to increase it is comparatively small. It is 
only a drop in the bucket in proportion to the value of the 
trade involved. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one 
additional minute? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. In the period from 1913 to 1921, will the 
gentleman make a statement as to the amount, if he has the 
figures available, of foreign commerce in the war period that 
would be attributable to just the unusual situations that pre- 
valled at that time? 

Mr. LEA of California. The commerce, beginning with the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, with an average of $3,750,000,000, jumped 
to an average, for the first eight years of the Underwood bill, 
of $7,960,000,000. This map illustrates the difference, the 
abnormal as contrasted with the normal. This line represents 
the balance of trade of the United States for the last 35 years. 
Here is the balance of trade under the eight years of the 
Underwood bill, which takes in the abnormal period. During 
that period of eight years the United States had a balance of 
trade of over $19,000,000,000. We have heard much about the 
United States being the creditor nation of the world, and here 
is how the United States became the creditor nation of the 
world, when for eight years it had an average annual balance 
of trade of over $2,500,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has again expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr, Chairman, I would not be less 
interested than any other Member, I hope, in the development 
and enlarging of our foreign trade service, but it looks to me as 
though the principal purpose of this bill, as is the principal 
purpose of most of the bills of this kind that we have been 
dealing with, is to increase the salaries of those who are em- 
ployed in the positions. In fact, I make bold to assert that is 
the moving purpose bebind the bill. 

I realize perfectly well that there are two classes of legisla- 
tion that it is perfectly useless to oppose In the House of 
Representatives; that is, a salary increase bill and a bill to 
pension somebody or increase pensions. When a bill of that 
sort is brought up for consideration we can figure always and 
without exception that it will pass by a large majority. A bill 
was passed last Wednesday, I believe it was, an agricultural 
relief measure so-called, brought in by the Committee on Agri- 
culture, to increase the salaries of our Foreign Service em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture by placing them on a 
list to be known as agricultural attachés, and in the law it was 
provided that the Secretary of Agriculture should fix the sala- 
ries and make the grades, but the bill said he should make them 
in accordance with other similar Goyernment positions. So I 
dare say that we can safely calculate that the Secretary of 
Agriculture will fix the salaries of the agricultural attachés 
at practically the same figures as the classification provided in 
this bill. 

We are often told, and I imagine no one will contend to the 
contrary, that wages and salaries in foreign countries are lower 
than they are here in the United States. That seems to be 
universally agreed upon. Yet the salaries provided in this bill 
for employees in the Foreign Service will be considerably higher 
than for employees in the United States. When we wrote the 
reclassification act of 1923, reclassifying all of the employees 
in the Government service here in the city of Washington, the 
highest-paid grade was the grade known as the professional and 
scientific service. 

I would like to have the Members of the House compare the 
salaries we have provided for the professional and scientific 
service in the United States with the salaries in the grades 
which is fixed In this particular bill. The salarles and grades 
of the professional service are found on page 19 of the re- 
classification act. They begin at grade 1. Eighteen hundred 
and sixty dollars is the beginning salary of that grade and it 
graduates up to $2,400. Grade 2 begins at $2,400 and graduates 
up to $3,000; and without taking the time to read them all we 
get down to grade 7, which is the highest grade, and the 
salary provided for that grade is $7,500. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. : 

Mr. RAYBURN., Mr. Chairman, I do not think this is one 
of those sorts of bills against which this stock argument of 
economy might lodge with any degree of force. Of course, we 
all believe in economy, and we all talk that way, but I desire 
to call the attention of the committee to the fact that if any 
man in this House had sat through the hearings on this meas- 
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ure, he would have become convinced that this service, in its 
limited way in the past, has been one of the greatest and most 
beneficial services that has come out of any department of 
the Government. What are we disturbed about now more than 
anything else? What is the thing that is said will hold up 
the adjournment of Congress if it is held up? It is the ques- 
tion of farm relief legislation. And what brings about the in- 
tense situation with reference to agriculture? It is the surplus 
American crops that we are trying to find a market for some- 
where. The same is true with reference to other things as well 
as to agricultural products, to the products of our mines and 
our factories. These men in the Department of Commerce have 
done more within the recent few years to find markets of the 
world for surplus American products than any other agency in 
this Government in a quarter of a century. 

Mr. HARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. HARE. Does the gentleman know whether or not the 
markets for these surplus crops are for raw materials or for 
the manufactured products? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Both, but mostly, of course, for the manu- 
factured products. 

But is not the gentleman as much interested in one part of 
America as he is in another; in one class of products that 
should be exported as in another? 

Mr. HARE. I should think, though, that their activities 
should be directed as much toward the raw material as the 
manufactured product and not show any partiality-— 

Mr. RAYBURN. The Department of Agriculture has its 
agents in every part of the world trying to find markets for 
all the things produced in agriculture. A bill was passed here 
quite recently to cover that. 

Mr. HARE. But this provision has been in existence for 
some time, and these people have not paid attention to finding 
a market for the raw material as they have the manufactured 
product. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I doubt very seriously if the gentleman is 
correct about that. I think not. This service found a market 
for the rice pf California, and the rice growers of California 
would have been out of business years ago if it had not been 
for this service that found a market for rice, where the people 
would eat the kind of rice they raise in California when they 
would not eat it in any other country with which we had been 
trading. 

Mr. HARE. I want to make it clear that I am heartily in 
favor of the activities of this bureau, but I would like to see 
them as much interested in finding foreign markets for raw 
materials as they are in finding such markets for manufac- 
tured products. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I would like to see it increased along all 
lines, but it can not be increased unless we pass a bill of this 
kind, 

Mr. LEA of California. If the gentleman will permit, I 
would like to make a suggestion in connection with that state- 
ment. Europe buys 53 per cent of the exports of the United 
States. Europe is a small consumer of our manufactured 
products but is a large consumer of our raw materials. There- 
fore it is absolutely true that the great increase in the ex- 
ported articles of the United States has been in the raw 
materials. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I simply want to say in the minute I 
have remaining that this is a great service. It has done a 
great and an almost stupendous work in finding markets for 
the surplus of America, and I trust it may be carried on as 
the provisions of this bill set out it may be carried on. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. j 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the foreign commerce 
service was originally conceived as a sort of glorified bureau of 
commercial salesmen for American manufactures and its activi- 
ties have been largely along that line. During the recent years 
of depression in agriculture pressure has arisen that this bu- 
reau should take on the business of selling American farm 
products and considerable service has been performed along 
that line. Nevertheless, it remains that whatever we appro- 
priate for this service amounts, in logic, to a subsidy to com- 
merce which can not be distinguished in principle from a 
subsidy to shippng or to any other private business activity. 

The chief fault I find with the service is that it is obsessed 
with the idea that commerce consists wholly in selling some- 
thing; that commerce is altogether in selling and that buying 
is no proper part of it; and that all the profits of commerce are 
derived by those who have something to sell. You can not 
interest the service in buying anything abroad which might 
possibly be produced in the United States, no matter at what 
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cost. A group of farmers, for instance, can expect no help from 
this service if they should desire to exchange their surplus crop 
for the articles which they require, such as clothing, tools, and 
80 on. 

The idea has never gotten to the Department of Commerce 
that sometimes it is better to buy than it is to sell, and that 
commerce that is real commerce consists in an exchange of 
products, an exchange of value for value. This idea has not 
been able to permeate into the imagination of the department, 
Their conception is that America ought to be absolutely self- 
contained and that we ought not to buy anything in a foreign 
country that in any possibility can be produced here. We are 
expected to be self-contained so far as consumption is con- 
cerned, and yet we are expected to do business with the world 
in the surplus of what we produce. How in the name of com- 
mon sense are we ever going to be able to do business with the 
world when we only sell to them and buy nothing they produce? 
How can they buy from us if we will not buy from them, how 
can they pay? How can foreign countries pay what they owe 
us for borrowed money and continue to buy our goods and 
cotton and wheat when we do not buy from them. 

The ideal of the people in charge of the Department of 
Commerce is that we ought to produce on our own soil abso- 
lutely everything that is needed in the United States and buy 
absolutely nothing abroad. That is their goal; that is the 
golden hour they look forward to. They would like to do that 
and then haye a handsome surplus of products which we would 
sell abroad for money. Of course, our trade could not last 60 
days on that basis; but suppose it did. What would we do with 
the money? That they do not know. That has passed beyond 
their imagination. They have never thought of that. orf 
course, gold is mere dross. Money is a mere counter. It is of 
yalue merely because it commands some one’s service or some- 
thing that some one has produced or something that he has. 
Money is of no value unless we buy service or something else 
with it. é 

Every article that we buy from a foreign country at a lesser 
price than we can produce it for in this country is to our ad- 
vantage. The balance of trade is nothing to gloat over. Oh, 
Doctor Klein and Mr. Hoover think they have done wonders 
when they point to a favorable balance of trade. With what 
glee they chant, “ The balance of trade is in our favor.“ Now, 
of course, I am all lopsided and wrong headed, and my mind is 
incapable of appreciating logic and economics, and all that 
sort of thing. I am with the economic philosophers; but, 
pshaw, what do we know! We philosophers are foolish enough 
to think that frequently it is better that the balance of trade 
be on the other side, and that it may represent the fact we 
are getting something that we want from an outsider instead 
of giving him something that we have produced and could very 
well use ourselves and getting no return for it. Ultimately a 
favorable balance of trade may mean an export of capital, of 
real capital, to wit, natural resources aud the work of our 
bands and brains. Ultimately it may mean that something has 
gone abroad in excess of that which we have received in re- 
turn. It is always good sense to buy when you can something 
that you want and need for less than you can produce it your- 
self. The seller in such a case is the one who is stung. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr, Chairman, while the gentleman from 
California was coming across the continent in order to em- 
bark for Europe to make some study of trade conditions and 
other situations over there, I was leaving my home on the 
eastern seaboard for San Francisco, where I took passage to 
the Orient, in order to learn something of trade conditions 
over there and the market for our goods, as well as other 
matters of great interest. 

I listened to the gentleman from Alabama with great atten- 
tion, and I am surprised. I can not quite get his angle. 
Most of us are particularly interested in our own constituency, 
and rightly so. I can not conceive how a man who represents 
in part the great city of Birmingham, with its wonderful 
potential possibilities and future, excelled by no other city or 
location in the United States, can take such an attitude as he 
does. Furthermore, his whole State is ripe for development, 
and I think it will be difficult to find capital for development 
unless a market is found for the output of that State. 

It is not a local question; it is a problem confronting every 
State to find a market for its raw material and manufactured 
articles, 
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I have a few facts here with reference to New England that 
I want to give you a little later after discussing briefly the 
features of the bill. It may interest the gentleman from 
Alabama to see what can be accomplished by giving a little 
more encouragement to these trade relations. 

Mr. Chairman, I should be very much surprised to find any 
opposition to this bill, which has been unanimously reported to 
the House by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

In the first place, this bill merely makes statutory the foreign 
service of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce. It does not provide for any addi- 
tional appropriations. The Foreign Service of the State Depart- 
ment has been placed on a firm footing so far as authority 
from Congress is concerned, because of a bill passed last Con- 
gress at the instance of my late lamented, splendid colleague, 
John Jacob Rogers, and furthered in the Senate by the late 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. I saw no concerted opposition to 
that measure. Only on Wednesday last was a bill passed by 
this House without opposition creating a foreign service in the 
Department of Agriculture, and the foreign work of this de- 
partment is comparatively small. 

The basic work of the Department of Commerce’s Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is to collect and dissemi- 
nate trade Information. This involves many ramifications, and 
the successful manner in which this work has been done since 
the inception of Mr. Hoover as Secretary of Commerce needs 
no comment from me, Trade agents of the Commerce De- 
partment are located in no less than 34 foreign countries spread 
throughout Latin-America, the Far East, and Europe. They 
are part of a service that is 20 years old. 

I might add in passing that I would not object to seeing 
the provisions of this bill extended to some of our possessions. 
For instance, there is a tremendous opportunity in Hawaii 
that I think is being neglected to a certain extent. They are 
using an immense amount of material and machinery, and 
we might secure considerable trade from these islands, 

May I say here with reference to the gentleman from Texas 
that, although the cost of living is somewhat cheaper in foreign 
countries, these trade representatives have to entertain rather 
extensively and lavishly sometimes in order to get business. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman does not mean to say 
that these representatives of ours, commercial attachés, agri- 
cultural attachés, so called, have to entertain on any such scale 
as the Diplomatic Corps? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No; I do not mean to say so, but they 
do entertain, and it is good business for them to do so. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. They kotow some, do they not? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I would not say that—courtesy is not 
kotowing. A man, to be a successful salesman, must be, 
and a representative of our Government should be, courteous, 

Mr. BLANTON. I got that expression “kotow” from a 
former distinguished leader of the House, Hon. Claude Kitchin, 
who said at the beginning of his service that these men all 
had to kotow. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, I will take no issue with the 
gentleman whose acquaintance I was denied. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman was unfortunate in not 
knowing him. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Their trade data is reported by cable 
and otherwise to the Department of Commerce here in Wash- 
ington and then through its many media—the district offices 
located in some 10 or 12 leading cities in the United States, 
cooperative offices situated in other important distributing cen- 
ters and maintained at the expense of chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade, since Government appropriations are in- 
sufficient to keep them up, and the news and trade press—is 
given to business men, trade organizations, banks, schools, and 
so forth, for assimilation and guidance. These trade agents, 
known technically as commercial attachés or trade commis- 
sioners, are men of experience, education, and temperament 
especially qualified for this collection of economic information 
and for the rendering of American trade-promotion service. 

Now, does the House know that there is no legislative pro- 
vision for this foreign service? Does it know that these Goy- 
ernment officers, located in the strategic commercial centers of 
the world, and performing duties so essential to the protection 
and development of our foreign markets, would be compelled 
to return home in the eyent that a point of order was raised 
by any Member against appropriating moneys for the mainte- 
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nance of this service? Does it appreciate that in this happen- 
ing our economic and trade fabrics would be paralyzed? And, 
yet, all that is needed to prevent this catastrophe is the ap- 
proval of Congressman Hocu’s meritorious bill, which, as 1 
mentioned before, has been approved unanimously by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Does the House fully appreciate what needs our foreign 
trade serve? We are not entirely a self-sufficient country, as 
great as we are. We must find foreign markets for 10 per cent 
of our yearly production, since we can only consume 90 per 
cent of it, and this 10 per cent in 1925 amounted to $4,909,- 
396,000 in exports. That additional 10 per cent frequently fur- 
nished the margin of profit which permitted our great indus- 
tries to practice efficient methods of mass production and thus 
increase our total output of products. We are compelled to 
rely on foreign sources for our consumption of sugar, cofiee, 
tea, tin, rubber, silk, newsprint paper, unmanufactured wool, 
and so forth, if we are to maintain our superior standards of 
living, and these items comprised principally our imports of 
1925, which had valuations of $4,227,995,000. Thus our total 
foreign trade, exports and imports, totaled $9,137,391,000. And 


this amount was $936,427,000 greater than the total foreign 


trade for 1924, when it amounted to $8,200,964,000. This, gen- 
tlemen, is a gigantic institution, and this House should not 
hesitate in granting American business and industry the pro- 
tection it needs and which is provided by Congressman Hocu’s 
bill. 

I had been in the trade game nearly all my life before I 
came to Congress, and I have traversed some of the proverbial 
Seven Seas only recently. I have seen the products of the 
United States of America in far-off China, in Japan, and in 
the Philippines; everywhere I went I was confronted with the 
ingenuity of our country. This is inspiring, indeed, and actu- 
ates one’s motives in improving it wherever and whenever 
possible. 

I hope this bill carries overwhelmingly. I do not pretend to 
know the details Involving all the sources of exports from the 
United States, but I do know that if other sections of the 
country can make—and I trust they will—the excellent showing 
New England made during 1925 in the sales of its merchandise 
to foreign marts this bill will have little difficulty becoming 
law. Exports from the six States of New England during 1925 
amounted to $191,820,500, as compared with $177,383,184 for 
1924, an increase of nearly $14,500,000. Massachusetts's ex- 
ports during the same period were $118,607,731 and $114,418,430, 
respectively, an increase during 1925- of well over $4,000,000. 
These items, gentlemen, are worthy of your consideration. 

The last decade has witnessed our foreign trade progressing 
by leaps and bounds. We have entered hitherto unknown for- 
eign markets, and we must stay there. We hear much about 
the economic recovery of Europe, and this, of course, must 
mean increased competition everywhere from such leading coun- 
tries as Great Britain, Germany, and France. Our task, then, 
is not only to watch the moves of these foreign countries but to 
study more the purchasing power of the peoples of the world 
and to approach our markets from that standpoint. All of this 
requires guidance, such as is coyered by the bill under dis- 
cussion. [Applause.] 

Mr. FREE. Mr. Chairman, the foreign service of the De- 
partment of Commerce has been developed during the last 20 
years, until now it is composed of 124 Americans stationed in 
42 foreign offices. These trade experts are specializing on 
the development of American export trade. They have no 
duties other than those of promoting our foreign trade. This 
is done, first of all, by making personal investigations of con- 
ditions abroad and submitting cabled and mailed reports on 
them. These reports describe the methods of entering foreign 
markets, methods of facilitating trade, and assisting American 
manufacturers in directing sales efforts abroad. 

The foreign service is directed in its trade promotion work 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, which has 
on its staff experts in all commodities which enter into foreign 
trade, who interpret the desires and who transmit the require- 
ments of American business men to our foreign representatives, 
and interpret the reports from our foreign representatives to 
the American business community. These experts prepare 
lengthy questionnaires and inquiries which enable the foreign 
representatives of the Department of Commerce to get exactly 
the sort of information required by an American business man. 
The foreign representatives are free to trayel in their territory 
in search of information, and resort to the cable constantly in 
order to get information regarding opportunities for the sale of 
American goods to American manufacturers at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. The reports from these foreign representatives 
are distributed by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce to American manufacturers and exporters, 
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This foreign service has been of great value to American 
business men in developing foreign trade. In order to indicate 
the practical type of service rendered by these trade repre- 
sentatives abroad, I will mention some specific accomplish- 
ments, 

The first two instances mentioned have been of especial value 
to the farmers in my State, California. 

ASSISTANCE RENDERED RICE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA BY 
THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 

The Rice Growers’ Association of California was created in 
October, 1921. The industry at that time was bankrupt. The 
banks of the community producing rice were practically bank- 
rupt; the business houses were bankrupt. The producers had 
a crop of some 4,000,000 bags of “ paddy” rice with no market, 
knew nothing about the conditions with which they had to 
contend, and with no domestic demand for the rice. 

This problem was presented to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. It was not only necessary to know the 
crops that were produced in competing areas abroad, but it 
was also necessary to know their economic conditions. Cali- 
fornia rice producers needed to know what was behind the 
fluctuation of the Japanese yen, what their gold holdings were, 
what the future of their silk market might be, what their 
political situation was in relation to the stability of govern- 
ment, in relation to the farmer, and to business. This informa- 
tion was all secured by the foreign service of the Department 
of Commerce and in this particular instance was the cause 
of prosperity to the rice producers of California. 

Through the foreign service information was obtained re- 
garding the conditions in French Indo-China, Siam, China, and 
Japan. The solution of this problem was not in going into 
the American market nor into the foreign markets of Europe 
to compete with the producers of our Southern States, but the 
outlet was found in Japan, a point where one would least 
expect to find it, 

Within a year there was exported out of the port of San 
Francisco 78 per cent of the crop of 1921. This represented the 
largest quantity of rice which had ever been exported from 
the United States and sold at a price which was satisfactory 
and which returned the rice producers of California to a 
condition of stability. 


SERVICE REXDERED TO PRUNE EXPORTERS BY BRUSSELS OFFICE IN 1923 


The proposed Belgian tariff revision of 1923 carried in its 
first draft a scale of duties for prunes which would have 
severely hindered their exportation from California. The 
rates proposed were, in francs per hundred kilos: 


Two hundred for prunes in packages of less than 10 kilos each. 

Sixty in barrels weighing 180 kilos or more and in sacks weighing 
80 kilos or more. 

On» hundred in other packages. 


The export trade from California being mainly in small 
packages, this would have made it very difficult for the ship- 
per from that State to compete in the Belgian market. k 

Mr. 8. H. Cross, at that time acting commercial attaché at 
Brussels, took the matter up with the Belgian customs authori- 
ties and succeeded in getting them to agree to reducing the 
duties on prunes imported in small packages, with the result 
that the proposed duties were changed to the following, in 
francs per 100 kilos: 

One hundred and twenty for prunes in containers of less than 10 
kilos each. 

Eighty for prunes in larger containers. 


The tariff as finally enacted contained these rates, which 
are those now assessed. 

The importance of this service may be gathered from the 
fact that our prune exports to Belgium in the last three years 
reached the following values: 


1923ͤ-—— nn nen 8233. 088 
— 322, 833 
—— 303, 649 
Fiscal year ended June 30— 
Accomplishments 
194 1925 
Foreign trade opportunities: 
Number of individual opportunities 
N T oi Fe esate ao ark 3, 46 4,909 
Number of cases in which reserved in- 
formation was furnished $45, 784 446, 865 
Trade lists (lists of foreign merchants) 
8 number of copies 417, 105 687, 159 
Special informational circulars (mimeo- 
„grap! ene = number of copies 100, 000 | 3,713, 800 
Visitors to district offices. ....... number. 67, 401 ôl, 
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143, 579 


52,288 | 112, 559 

2. 71 20108 

. 80 70,488 

71,999 | 0,038 

21,371 | 45.049 

16,923} 17.518 

19,894 | 21,208 

10, 11 11,892| 10,388 
75,02 | 97800 20, 223 
64,429 80,60 106, 195 
10,376 | 14,727 14,543 
7.60 13,726 15,546 
23,530 | 28 711 871 
15,193 | 20.90 28, 620 
19,764 | 25,70 77,002 
246,724 | 215,887 | 585, 620 
132,486 | 232,200 | 329,737 
29,287 | 49,917 |, 52,464 
8. 21 173,763 | 253,875 
29,812] 55,617 | 53, 295 
289, 244 679 | 745,318 
PRETENCE Ua SST VESA 19.148 51,370 


TYPICAL RESULTS SECURED THROUGH 
DOMESTIC COMMERCE DURING THE PERIOD JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 10, 
1926 


THE BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND 


A European representative of an American motor-car company states 
that because of the prompt and effective assistance given by our Lon- 
don office he was able to close a contract for 128 cars, involving a sum 
of $204,000. 

Indebtedness to our Peking office is acknowledged by a New York 
steel-products corporation for the placing of a contract with the Im- 
perial Government of Japan calling for $402,055 worth of steel rails. 

Throngh the assistance of our trade commissioner a Los Angeles oll- 
refining company made a suitable connection in Shanghai, China. 
Orders for 55,000 cases of kerosene oil, with an approximate valme of 
$100,000, were received during the first six months. 

Due to a misclassification of a shipment of 10 tons of aluminum fotl 
brought to Spain by an American company excess duties and fines 
amounting to $5,229 resulted. Case had been pending two years when 
our commercial attaché at Madrid was prevailed upon for assistance, 
who, with the aid of the foreign tariffs division of the bureau, not only 
succeeded in saving this entire amount for the American firm but 
obtained a proper classification in duty without which further ship- 
ments of aluminum foil would have been prohibitive. This was accom- 
plished in the face of strong opposition. 

Through information furnished by the bureau a San Francisco manu- 
facturer of barrels learned of the market for its product in Medan, 
Sumatra, and from this territory received orders amounting to $43,- 
572.15, with prospective business for considerably more. 

Leads furnished by the bureau have brought foreign orders amount- 
ing to $75,000 to a Los Angeles firm dealing in foodstuffs, 

A Chicago manufacturer of wall board was furnished with informa- 
tion by our Chicago office which lead to business in Cuba amounting 
to $25,000, 

Commercial attaché at Madrid rendered service to a New York 
motor company’s branch office at Madrid by helping secure a decree 
authorizing dispatch of their merchandise through the free zone of 
Malaga, thus enabling $423,000 worth of automobile parts tied up at 
Malaga for several months to be cleared. 

The securing of an agency in Amsterdam, which holds out very 
good possibilities for the development of substantial business for a 
Wisconsin manufacturer of tractors, was the work of our commercial 
attaché at The Hague. First order was for two tractors and repair 
parts valued approximately at $1,500. 

A Santiago importer, who was put in touch with firms in New York 
and Baltimore by our commercial attaché, placed $20,000 worth of 
business. 

By making use of information furnished by the bureau, a San Fran- 
cisco exporter of foodstuffs formed contacts in several foreign coun- 
tries and realized business, mostly in dried fruits, amounting to 
$63,077.38, 

A new Chilean law. made it compulsory to place stamps on all 
samples of pharmaceutical products, Commercial attaché at Santiago 
intervened and succeeded in having this law modified to embrace only 
saleable samples. Revision resulted in large savings to American manu- 
facturers who are in the habit of freely distributing samples, 
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Through the use of trade lists obtained from our Chicago district 
office, a Wilwaukee (Wis.) manufacturer of motors developed $90,000 
worth of orders from Argentina, Australia, and Japan. 

Commercial attaché in Copenhagen, Denmark, prompted a merchant 
in his eity who was in the market for insulating lumber to cable an 
order to a Chicago manufacturer, resulting tn business amounting to 
$8,500. 

Information furnished by the bureau bas brought $30,000 worth of 
business to a New York exporter of foodstuffs. 

In placing the representation of their firm for north China in the 
hands of a Shanghai firm, an Indiana automobile manufacturer was 
very materially assisted by our trade commissioner. Initial order 
was for four cars valued approximately at $5,000, 

In letting out contracts for the purchase of 184,000 pairs of shoes, 
valued at $586,960, the War Department was guided by the bureau's 
advice, and in acknowledging this service state “we expect to leaa 
more and more on you to help us pick the right time of purchase.” 

An Ohlo manufacturer of vacuum cleaners developed a connection 
in England through information furnished by the bureau which has 
brought approximately $150,000 worth of business, with promise of 
$30,000 worth weekly in the future, 

Through the coordinated efforts of our New York and Calcutta offices 
a New York manufacturer of filing systems reports that a hopeless 
situation was cleared up and a debt of $415 collected from an Indian 
firm. 

A European representative of several American automotive manu- 
facturers credits to the assistance of our commercial attaché at 
Prague $8,000 worth of business in Zurich, Switzerland. 

A Boston, Mass., firm sold $50,000 worth of paper maker's sup- 


pes to a contact in Mannheim, Germany, which resulted from bureau 
formation. 


A New York credit bureau that has been taking advantage of the 
services afforded by our New York office, reports as an example of con- 
crete results secured thereby, the saving of $4,500 to one of its ellents. 

A San Francisco exporter of canned goods received orders from 
Shanghai amounting to $6,245.10 through assistance rendered by our 
trade commissioner. 

By following up a lead furnished by the bureau, an Ohio rubber com- 
pany secured an agent in Zurich, Switzerland, who has taken approxi- 
mately $20,000 werth of their merchandise. 

Contacts in Ceylon and Mesopotamia which resulted from information 
furnished by the bureau have been responsible for the placing of 
$7,200 worth of foreign business by an Ohio tire manufacturer. 

After learning of the desire of a Sumatra importer to purchase auto- 
mobile and tractor accessories from information received from the 
bureau, a Chicago manufacturer furnished $4,000 worth. 

A New York stationery company made agency connections with a 
Shanghai firm whose name the bureau furnished. This connection 
yielded $2,000 worth of business in 1925, and the firm reports being 
advised that this would be considerably increased during 1926. 

Through the services of our commercial attaché at Vienna, a St. 
Paul manufacturer of waterproof sandpaper reports forming a highly 
valued contact in Vienna. First six months’ business amounted to 
$2,527.82. 

A Pennsylvania manufacturer of wire found an outlet for its product 
in Turin, Italy, by following up a burean lead, Sales thus far amount 
to $7,073.43, with prospects of this figure growing considerably larger. 

Assistance given by our commercial attaché was responsible for a 
Santiago, Chile, firm taking on the representation of a St. Louis shoe 
manufacturer. Initial order was $1,000. 

A New York manufacturer of surgical instruments and hospital 
equipment states that following up information given by the bureau 
brought a $5,000 order from Santos, Brazil. 

The activities of our commercial attaché in Johannesburg, South 
Africa, resulted in agency connections to several American motor com- 
panies and the placing of initial orders to about $7,500. 

The desire of a newspaper publisher in Santos, Brazil, to purchase 
a linotype was brought to the attention of American manufacturers 
by the bureau, and as a result an order was placed with a New York 
firm, Cost of machine was $5,400. 

The desire of a Santiago firm to take on another line of automobiles 
was brought to the attention of a New York manufacturer's repre- 
sentative by our commercial attaché with the result that an initial 
order for $10,000 worth of cars was placed. 

Because of cooperation extended by our trade commissioner in 
Shanghai a firm in that city made connections with several American 
firms with whom business placed thus far amounts to $11,644.28. 


A New York manufacturer of automobile accessories has placed busi- 


ness amounting to $32,000 in Trieste through the services of the bureau, 


> 
— 


EXTRACT FROM ADDRESS OF R. F. WHITEHURST, PRESIDENT FEDERATED 
MANUFACTURERS CORPORATION, DELIVERED BEFORE THE FOREIGN TRADB 
CLUB OF CALIFORNIA 


I am giving you to-day the media through which more than 581.000, 
000 of pew overseas business was secured. The character of the com- 
modity dealt in was technical and engineering products. The figures 
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given are anthentic and are of very recent compilation. In all ship- 
ments were sent to 41 different countries, The media through which 
the business was secured was assumed to be that through which the 
overseas buyer first came into contact with the American company. 

From the tabulation of the information taken from the card records 
the following statistics have been obtained: 

1. Orders secured as the result of previous acqualntanceship and 
experience of the overseas buyers with the American company, 36.8 
per cent. 

2. Business secured from overseas buyers who were directed to the 
American company by satisfied customers of the American company, 
24.7 per cent. 

3. Business secured through the cooperation of the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 20.1 per cent. 

4. Business secured through overseas salesmen of the American 
company, 11.7 per cent. 

5. Business secured through correspondence with firms not pre- 
viously acquainted with the American company, 3.2 per cent. 

6. Business secured through the cooperation of the chambers of 
commerce, foreign trade associations, etc., 2 per cent. 

7. Business secured from advertising in American export publica- 
tions, directories, éte., 6 per cent. 

The net profit realized on sales secured through the cooperation 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce showed a profit 
on the outlay of over 20,000 per cent. Net profit realized as the 
result of business secured through overseas salesmen showed a profit 
of 6 per cent. Business secured through correspondence showed a loss 
of 28 per cent. Profit realized from business secured through the 
cooperation of the chambers of commerce and foreign trade associa- 
tions was practically infinite as practically no expenditure was in- 
curred in securing this business, Business secured through advertis- 
ing in American export publications, etc., showed a net loss of 84 
per cent on the investment. The most surprising fact revealed by 
these statistics is that over 20 per cent of the total business secured 
was directly traceable to the efforts of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, sales from this source coming ahead of business 
secured by the company's overseas salesmen, as well as also totaling 
a greater amount than business secured through direct solicitation 
by correspondence or advertising. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF COMMENDATION RECEIVED BY THE BUREAU 
OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE DURING Tun PERIOD JANUARY 1 
TO APRIL 10, 1926 


Ever since I got a glimpse of the report of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce early in December I have wanted to write 
to you just to be on record in evidencing appreciation of the wonderful 
work your bureau has accomplished. 

More than 2,000,000 acts of service to business during the year ended, 
of course, gives no adequate picture of the values arising out of them. 

When one thinks of the bureau's appropriation as under $3,000,000 
and of the billions of dollars worth of business your bureau can fur- 
ther serve, it is certainly clear that American business is getting a 
hitherto unheard of bargain in your bureau. The most reasonable 
thought this suggests is that the appropriation ought to be multiplied 
many times. (An advertising agency of New York City.) 

We believe that a piece of work well performed is worthy of praise. 
For that reason it has been in the mind of the writer to write you 
expressing the deep appreciation of this company for the many favors 
and great amount of information that has been given us by the 
various foreign posts of your department, 

In order to give a complete report of all of the services we have 
received too much of your time would be taken up, but we will say 
that never in a single instance have the representatives of the United 
States failed to give us full reports, constructive criticism, and in 
addition offering us further assistance. 

While I am about it, I also wish to tell you that your Seattle office 
is giving very fine, efficient service. 

As seasoned exporters and developers of foreign markets for Amerl- 
can goods, we believe that we probably recognize expert service better 
than any magazine writer or tourist, and we feel that it is only just 
to tell you we appreciate and value the work of the personnel of your 
department. (Seattle export house.) 

We have bad so much fine cooperation from your department that we 
feel that every American business firm engaged in foreign trade would 
be justified in making a substantial direct contribution to its main- 
tenance, and are conyinced that most of them would be prepared to do so. 

If at any time we can assist you by bringing the fine activities of 
your department to the notice of our Congressmen, we will be more 
than pleased to do so. Your activities have been the direct result of 
substantial profits to us on more than one occasion. (A San Francisco 
manufacturers’ corporation.) 

I have read with deep and serious interest the evidence which you 
gave before the House Committee on Appropriations. I want to take 
this opportunity of indorsing the many tributes which have been paid 
to the efficiency and helpfulness of your bureau in widening the scope 
and raising the prestige of American export trade. The export depart- 
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ment of this company has received the very finest cooperation from your 
bureau, and we are able to trace definite business as a result. (A 
Pennsylvania manufacturer of batteries.) 

As you know, we have constantly called on you during the past sev- 
eral years for information of all sorts in connection with our exporting 
of mahogany and hardwood lumber. In fact, we have at times felt em- 
barrassed at asking for so much information and in taking up so much 
of your time. We have always received from you prompt and concise 
information of the sort we wanted, and this has been a great help to 
us in developing our business. 

We are doing business through three or four European agents, with 
whom we made our connections solely through your help and advice, 
and we find that the information you have given us regarding them has 
been borne out by actual experience. Also in one case when we ap- 
pointed an agent against your advice we have regretted that we did so, 
(A lumber exporter of New Orleans.) 

At this time, the beginning of a new year, may we express to you 
our deep appreciation of the assistance and cooperation we at all times 
have received from the bureau. 

For the past few years our foreign business has been steadily increas- 
ing, and at the end of the year when we see our previous figures bet- 
tered we naturally feel gratified for the assistance received in our 
analysis of foreign marketing problems, and in thinking of the various 
agencies organized to help the American exporter we naturally think 
first of your bureau, 

Needless to say, it is our sincere hope that the work of your bureau 
will never be curtailed, but, rather, that its scope will be enlarged. We 
feel you are doing a great service to American manufacturers and only 
regret that more American firms are not acquainted with the high 
quality of service which you render. We were very much interested in 
reading an article recently in The Nation's Business and trust that that 
article will serve to bring before a greater number of people the impor- 
tant niche that you fill in the field of foreign commerce. 

Will you, therefore, accept our thanks for your assistance in the 
past year, and our sincerest wishes for success in the coming year, (A 
New York manufacturer of office machines.) 

The figures which have been recently published showing the great 
increase in exports of automotive products last year over any previous 
year are most gratifying to us. 

From my experience in the automotive division, and acquainted as I 
am with its service, I know that they have contributed toward this 
increased business; and if I can, without being misinterpreted, I want 
to express to you and to your associates our thanks and appreciation 
for the amount which the automotive division of the bureau has con- 
tributed to the successful accomplishment of last year. With their 
continued activity and interest, we hope to be still further assisted by 
them. (A prominent Michigan manufacturer of motor vehicles.) 

We appreciate the splendid cooperation which the Department of 
Commerce has given us, for we showed over 100 per cent increase in 
our foreign business in 1928 in comparison with 1924. We attribute 
this largely to the cooperation received from your department by the 
names furnished us, whom we circulated, and through this means 
built up a nice outlet for our products. (A Wisconsin manufacturer 
of automotive devices.) 

It is a great pleasure for me, as well as an obvious duty, to mention 
the untiring help and consistent cooperation of your department's repre- 
sentative in the Baltic States, Commercial Attaché Carl J. Mayer. This 
assistance has been of great service to the progress of the loan and 
other negotiations and evidences the high value of the Department of 
Commerce under its present able administration to American interests 
overseas. (A New York banker.) 

At this time of the year our thoughts revert gratefully to those whose 
assistance has helped us, We wish to take this opportunity to thank 
your bureau for the prompt, courteous, and intelligent manner in which 
our various inquirles and requests have been attended to. We have 
bothered you for many things during the year, and you certainly should 
be complimented upon the manner in which you haye attended to our 
wants. (A New York hardware company.) 

Permit us to extend to you at this time and to the other members of 
your department our expressions of appreciation and sincere thanks for 
the excellent service rendered, In all cases where we have requested 
your cooperation it has been given freely and without hesitation. We 
feel that the value of your office to those engaged in foreign business 
can not be overestimated, but it Is possible that some of us could be a 
little more generous in giving expression to our gratitude for the serv- 
ice rendered. (A Seattle export company.) 


The CHAIRMAN. 
will read the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary is authorized to appoint officers of the 
foreign commerce service, but only after eligibility has been determined 
by examinations held by the Civil Service Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in coordination, except that the Secretary may, 
with the approval of the Civil Service Commission, appoint without 
such examination any person who, prior to the date on which this act 
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takes effect, has served, or has passed an examination for appointment, 
as commercial attaché, assistant commercial] attaché, trade commis- 
sioner, division head, assistant trade commissioner, commercial agent, 
or special agent in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

(b) The Secretary shall appoint each officer of the foreign commerce 
service to a grade specified in section 1, and to one of the following 
classes, and shall fix his compensation within the salary range specified 
for such class; Class 1, $8,000 to $10,000; class 2, $7,000 to $9,000; 
class 8, $6,000 to $8,000; class 4, $5,000 to $7,000; class 5, $4,000 to 
$6,000; class 6, $3,000 to $5,000; class 7, below $3,000. In making 
appointments to a grade and class and in fixing compensation the 
Secretary shall take into consideration the examination and record of 
the officer and the post to which assigned. 

(e) The Secretary is authorized to promote or demote in grade or 
class, to increase or decrease within the salary range fixed for the 
class the compensation of, and to separate from the service officers of 
the foreign commerce service, but in so doing the Secretary shall take 
into consideration records of efficiency maintained under his direction. 

(d) Any officer of the foreign commerce service may be assigned for 
duty in the United States for a period of not more than three years 
without change in grade, class, or salary, or with such change as the 
Secretary may direct. 


Mr. HOCH. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following committee 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hoch: Page 8, after line 23, insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

“(e) The Secretary of Commerce is authorized, whenever he deema 
it would be in the publie interest, to order to the United States on 
his statutory leave of absence any foreign commerce officer who has 
performed three years or more of continuous service abroad: Provided, 
That the expenses of transportation and subsistence of such officers 
and their immediate families, in traveling from their posts to their 
homes in the United States and return, shall be paid under the same 
rules and regulations applicable in the case of officers going to and 
returning from their posts under orders of the Secretary of Com- 
merce when not on leave: Provided further, That while in the United 
States the services of such officers shal] be available for trade con- 
ference work and for such other duties in the Department of Com- 
merce and elsewhere in the United States as the Secretary of Com- 
merce may prescribe.” 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, this simply follows the present 
practice and is identical with the provisions of the Rogers bill. 
It was omitted by oversight. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLACK of Texas: Page 8, strike out all 
of paragraph (b) and insert in lieu of the matter stricken out the 
following: 

“(b) The Secretary shall appoint each officer of the foreign com- 
merce service to a grade specified in section 1, and to one of the fol- 
lowing classes, and shall fix his compensation within the salary range 
specified for such class: Class 1, $7,500; class 2, $6,000 to $7,000; 
class 3, $5,000 to $6,000; class 4, $4,000 to $5,000; class 5, $8,600 to 
$5,000; class 6, $3,000 to $4,500; class 7, below $3,000. In making 
appointments to a grade and class and in fixing compensation the 
Secretary shall take into consideration the examination and record of 
the officer and the post to which assigned.” 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr, Chairman, in the remarks I made 
in the limited time granted to me by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Huppixeston], I was about to undertake a compari- 
son between the reclassification act of 1923 for scientific and 
professional services and the salary grades provided in this bill. 
As I stated in those remarks, professional and scientific services 
are the best paid of the classified employees under the reclassi- 
fication act of 1923. In the amendment that I have offered I 
have substantially followed the salary grades provided for the 
professional and scientific service in that reclassification act, 
for the reason that these foreign-service employees could prop- 
erly be termed professional and scientific employees. For ex- 
ample, class 1, in the bill before us, the salary is fixed at $8,000 
to $10,000. My amendment would provide a salary of $7,500. 
In class 2 as written in the bill there is provided the salary of 
$7,000 to $9,000, and my amendment would provide $6,000 to 
$7,000. In class 8 in the bill the salary ranges from $6,000 to 
$8,000, and my amendment would provide $5,000 to $6,000. In 
class 4 the bill provides $5,000 to $7,000, and my amendment 
would provide $4,000 to $5,000. In class 5 the bill provides a 
salary range of $4,000 to $6,000, while my amendment provides 
a salary range from $3,600 to $5,000. In class 6 the bill pro- 
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vides a salary range of from $3,000 to $5,000, and my amend- 
ment would provide a range of from $3,000 to $4,000. Class 7 
provides a salary range of $3,000 and under, and my amend- 
ment would not make any change in that class. What situation 
do we have? Under the present law the director, the able 
Doctor Klein, who has been referred to in the debate, is a 
classified employee under the reclassification act of 1923, and 
he receives $7,500 per year. If this bill is passed, then class 1 
of the employees under his direction will receive a salary of 
from $9,000 to $10,000 each, as against the salary of $7,500 that 
the director himself receives. It seems to me that that is an 
illogical thing to do. It is indefensible. There is no need for 
it. It is an extravagance which the House can not justify. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. I do not happen to know, and perhaps the gen- 
tleman is correct, in respect to the salary that Doctor Klein 
receives, but I do know that he is doing what he does to-day 
at a great financial sacrifice to himself, and to adopt the amend- 
ment suggested by the gentleman from Texas would virtually 
kill this service, because it has been almost impossible to keep 
at the present salaries the character of men that are needed to 
do this work effectively. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Let me say this to the gentleman 
from Kansas—not with reference to Doctor Klein, because I do 
not know him personally, and he may be all that the gentleman 
says; but the argument always used is that somebody is sery- 
ing the Government at a sacrifice. We have now a bill pending 
before the Committee on the Judiciary to increase the salaries 
of the Federal judges to $12,500 a year. The argument made is 
that most of these judges are serving at a sacrifice. Perhaps 
they are, perhaps they are not; but the matter of Government 
salaries is certainly not so bad as often pictured. The fellow 
who is tied to a comfortable, permanent Government salary is 
often much better situated than his neighbor in private employ- 
ment. It is all the time represented that we are paying less 
salaries in the Government service than are being paid in 
private employment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. To-day the Committee on Banking 
and Currency had Governor Strong, of the Federal reserve 
bank, before it, and in the course of his testimony he gave 
us the figures of the average salary of the clerical employees 
in the Federal reserve bank in New York City. I was sur- 
prised to hear him state that the average salary is $1,500 a 
year, That, of course, does not include the officers of the 
bank. It is constantly represented to us that the clerical em- 
ployees of the Government of the United States are being paid 
less than they are being paid in private employment, but I 
think if gentlemen will make a little examination they will 
find that such is not the case. The average Government em- 
ployee receives about $1,700 per annum, which is not so bad 
when compared with other employments. 

Gentlemen say that this is a bill that will relieve agricul- 
ture by affording wider markets and will help the farmer 
and will help business. Perhaps it will; perhaps it will not; 
but at any rate, here is what is happening in Congress. It 
happened in the last Congress and it will probably happen in 
the next Congress. Notwithstanding the farmer has a dollar 
that all will admit is below the purchase level of the pro- 
fessional man, of the laboring man, of the clerical employee, 
what is this Congress doing and doing every day and every 
week? Committees of Congress come in here and say that 
unless we increase this or that Government salary the em- 
ployee will have a less purchasing wage, and therefore in 
order to keep him up with the purchasing level we must raise 
his salary. It would be impossible for me to undertake to 
trace, and I would not try to trace, these additional expenses 
to the backs of the farmer. But one thing is certain, some of 
it gets there. Of one thing we may rest assured, and that is 
whenever you increase the overhead cost of Government, 
whenever you increase the overhead cost of industry, when- 
ever you increase the overhead cost of labor, whenever you in- 
crease any of these overhead costs that enter into the general 
cost of living, agriculture pays its part of it, and this widen- 
ing space in the purchasing power of the farmers’ dollar is 
constantly going on to his disadvantage. These kinds of laws 
represented by this bill simply add on a little more to his 
already heavy burden. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAOK of Texas. Yes. 
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Mr. JONES. Can the gentleman give any estimate as to the 
number of new employees and officers authorized by this bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think there are to be no new ones; 
that the same number of employees are to be retained. 

Mr. JONES. There is nothing in the bill that says that, but 
the bill seems to authorize new employees without number, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Undoubtedly that will be the case, 
but, of course, Congress would have to provide for any increase 
in the number by increasing the appropriation for the Foreign 
Service. We would at least have that measure of control. 

Mr. JONES. There is no limit to the organization? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No; there is not. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us go just a little further. I am 
not one of those who have been trying to hold out to the 
farmer of this country the idea that we can increase his 
prosperity by setting up a board or another aggregation of 
governmental employees to draw a lot of high salaries. I do 
not believe you can do it, and I do not intend to try to help 
him in that way. But I have said to that great agricultural 
constituency that I have the honor to represent that whenever 
we can N the cost of Government, whenever we can work 
economy in Government operation and pass on that economy 
in the form of tax reduction, we can render the farmer in 
that manner at least some tangible constructive benefit, and 
I am going to pursue my policy of voting against an increase 
in these Government salaries. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yleld to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. HocH] five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, just a word. I agree with the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Back] as to an increase of sala- 
ries generally; but as I said a moment ago, this does not 
involve an increase for more than two or three members of 
this service, and those are cases where the increase is neces- 
sary. I am sure that if the gentleman from Texas had heard 
these hearings he would have been impressed with the abso- 
lute necessity, if we are to maintain the high character of this 
service, that we must provide salaries like those proposed 
here. The turnover in the service is so great that they are 
constantly faced with the difficulty of retaining the kind of 
men they need if the service is to be carried on effectively. 

I wish we had the time to go through the question of the 
training and the experience of some of these individual men 
who are engaged in this service, the sort of requirements ex- 
acted and examination that is made of them before they 
can enter the service. 

As I stated in my opening remarks, I do not believe there is 
a higher class of men anywhere, and if anywhere there is a 
valuable return made to us it is in this service. 

I hope the gentleman will not kill the service, because that 
would be the effect of his amendment. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a moment? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Does the gentleman contend that 
there is a higher standard of qualifications for these employees 
than for those employees who are classified under the reclassi- 
fication act of 1923 as scientific and professional men? 

Mr. HOCH. I will say that the fleld from which men of 
this kind can be selected is much more limited and the require- 
ments very exacting. In addition, those to whom the gentleman 
refers have retirement provisions and things of that sort that 
these men do not have, and the conditions in foreign countries, 
as the gentleman knows, are in many cases much different 
from those here. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, can we have the amend- 
ment reported again? 
The CHAIRMAN. 

again be reported, 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “noes” appeared to have it. 


Without objection, the amendment will 
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Mr. BLANTON. Let us have a division, Mr. Chairman. I 
ask for a division on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks for a 
division, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 11, noes 54. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. (a) Subject to the requirements of the civil service laws and 
rules, the Secretary is authorized to appoint, fix the compensation of, 
promote, demote, and separate from the service such clerks and other 
assistants for officers of the foreign commerce service as he may deem 
necessary. 

(b) When authorized by the Secretary and in accordance with the 
regulations of the Civil Service Commission, officers of the foreign com- 
merce service may employ in a foreign country, from time to time, fix 
the compensation of, and separate from the service such clerical and 
subclerical assistants as may be necessary, ae 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 
strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. BLANTON. This paragraph gives the Secretary the 
right to lift them up or let them down at will, and pay big 
salaries or little, as he sees fit. The fate of my colleague's 
amendment a moment ago, receiving 11 votes with 54 votes 
against it, shows the utter futility of trying to legislate 
sensibly at this time and on this occasion, when even the mind 
of the majority leader and that of the Speaker are undoubtedly 
elsewhere. They ought to be enjoying themselves with the 
Vice President. Just now we could not muster more than 
11 votes for that good amendment. Thank God, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. RanSE LER], the friend of the farmer, was one 
of oat so that the quality of the 11 was all right. [Laugh- 
ter. 

I want to show you what one of the greatest men who ever 
sat in this body, Claude Kitchin, said on this subject, when 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, the late Mr. Rogers, our 
former splendid colleague, was trying to do then what you 
are doing now, namely, to raise these salaries in the Foreign 
Service; Mr. Kitchin said: 

Mr. Lansing does not ask for it except to permit these secretarics 
to meet and mingle socially with the kings and queens and monarchs, 
the princes and the’ princesses, and the lords and ladies of Europe, 
and haye them tango and kotow— 


That is where I got that word “kotow ” [laughter]— 


to have them tango and kotow around with royalty; not to perform 
their duties in office. 


That is what Claude Kitchin, the former great leader of this 
House, said on January 26, 1920, on a proposition similar to the 
one now before us. 

And that is what you are fixing to do here by this bill, to 
give our foreign attachés more money to tango and kotow 
with the princesses of Europe. [Laughter.] 

And on that day Claude Kitchin further said: 

The only reason in the world which the Secretary of State gives is 
to enable these secretaries of the ambassadors to go into good society, 
into “tango” and ko-tow society. [Laughter.] You can call this 
increase of salaries a tango increase. 


And Claude Kitchin then called on the Republican leader 
to help him save the Treasury, for from that same page, 2070 
of the Recorp for January 26, 1920, I quote: 

Mr. Kiremx. Mr, Chairman, I know that there are three economista 
in this House—one the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mondell], and 
one the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], and myself. I want 
to suggest to the gentleman from Wyoming that here is where he can 
help me and Mr. BLANTON save some money to the Government. : 


That was “tango” and “kotow” then. It is “tango” and 
“kotow ” mostly in this bill. 

Mr. HOCH. The gentleman’s reference, of course, was to 
the Diplomatic Service, and not to this service. 

Mr. BLANTON. But this foreign high-society monkey busi- 
ness has been extended to the commercial attachés, 

Mr. HOCH. I doubt whether any of these men would know 
what the tango 18. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; because now they do the “ Charleston.” 
You go over and watch them in the kind of knee breeches that 
our other friend from Kansas [Mr. TI Noνπn] described the 
other day. 

Mr. HOCH. I wish the gentleman would keep the distinc- 
tion clear between the Diplomatic Service and these business 
men in this service. 
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Mr. BLANTON. But if these business men are now tan- 
going and kotowing just like the men in the Diplomatic 
Service formerly did, you will find them doing the Charles- 
ton” and all other modern dances, just as their diplo- 
matic brethren are doing, and you are furnishing them the 
extra money with which to do it. It may suit some of you to 
do this, but the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Ramsryer] is a 
wise man. He knows it does not suit the farmers of Iowa, and 
therefore he was one of the 11 who voted for my colleague's 
amendment, but we could get only 11 votes, with only 65 Mem- 
bers present. I will tell you what your committee ought to do. 
You ought to adjourn this House right now and let us get back 
into a better legislative mood than we are in just now. The 
present atmosphere is not conducive to sane legislation, and I 
think the majority leader ought to adjourn us and turn us 
loose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] commented upon the marvelous 
development and future possibilities of my home community of 
Birmingham. I am with him in what he said. I am happy to 
be able to agree. That which makes the Birmingham district 
great is its natural resources—the coal, iron, and other min- 
erals that are there in the hills, the timber, the water, and the 
climatic conditions, and, of course, the genius and industry of 
its people. We are peculiarly well situated for the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel. It is generally conceded that we can 
produce it more cheaply there than anywhere in the whole 
world. We have little need for commercial attachés; our costs 
of production take care of us. But we think it is only fair 
that our foreign customers be permitted to sell freely to us, so 
that they may be able to buy our products. 

How different is the case of the constituents of the gentle 
man from Massachusetts. Their textile industry is confronted 
with an entirely different situation. They have no fuel and no 
raw material; their climate is harsh and unfayorable and they 
are far from the consuming centers. Yet, despite all of those 
natural obstacles which are inevitably bound to drag them 
down, they continue to try to operate their cotton mills and to 
work against the forces of nature. The result is that every 
year some of their mills are being moved down into the South. 
His manufacturers of textiles are investing in southern mills 
the profits which they have been enabled to realize through 
an unjust and oppressive protective system. No new mills are 
being built in his section and old ones are being abandoned. 
But down in the South—where God ordained the mills should 
be when he made the climate and put the coal and cotton 
there—new mills are being built all the time. Good sense on 
the part of his constituents would lead them to close up and 
move to the Sonth en masse. 

I know of nothing which better illustrates the inexorable 
laws of economics than to compare the situation in the New 
England textile industry with that of the iron industry in the 
community in which I live, 

All the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] 
needs to do in order to get a little economic enlightenment is 
to apply the principles that are at work upon his industries 
and upon mine to the industries of the world. These economic 
laws are not applicable only to Massachusetts and to Alabama; 
they are applicable to the whole world. Peoples of the world, 
wherever they may be, ought to devote their energies and 
talents to the production of those things which their natural 
resources and their genius, their native ability, and their trans- 
portation, and other facilities, enable them to produce best; 
they ought to leave other things alone. They ought to ex- 
change the products which they are able to produce economi- 
cally for the products which others are better able to 
produce. 

So America ought exchange the things which our genius, 
industry, and our natural resources enable us to produce 
cheaply for the products of other parts of the world. We 
ought not to be guilty of this economic assininity—and I. do 
not know of any other word that fits the case like that does— 
of trying to compete with all the world in everything. Apart 
from climate and resources of nature, the peculiar genius and 
talent of peoples should be taken into account. There is room 
in the world for all;-there is useful production in which every 
man may engage. Leave each people to work at the thing 
for which they are best equipped, each to his own bent. Then 
let them exchange their products freely and on a fair basis. 
It would work wonders in production and economy. It would 
make for civilization and for the peace of the world. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. (a) Any officer of the foreign commerce service designated 
by the Secretary of Commerce shall, through the Department of State, 
be regularly and officially attached to the diplomatic mission of the 
United States in the country In which he is to be stationed. If any 
such officer is to be stationed in a country in which there fs no 
diplomatic mission of the United States, appropriate recognition and 
standing, with full facilities for discharging his official duties, shall 
be arranged by the Department of State. The Secretary of State 
may reject the name of any such officer if in his judgment the assign- 
ment of such officer to the post designated would be prejudicial to 
the public policy of the United States. 

(b) No officer of the foreign commerce service shall be considered 
as having the character of a public minister. 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking a question or two of the 
Chairman in charge of the bill. In the report accompanying 
this bill it is said that the commercial attachés are attached 
to embassies or legations and outrank the trade assistants who 
are attached to less important offices, evidently meaning the 
consulates. The bill, however, provides that they shall all 
be attached to the diplomatic mission. Would the chairman 
object to inserting at that place, after the word “ mission,” 
“or to a consulate?” That is evidently the intention as written 
in the report. 

Mr. HOCH. I am not sure whether the language of the 
report is technically accurate or not. On the face of it I 
see no particular objection to the insertion of those words, but 
I will say this: The committee was advised that the language 
of this provision was passed upon by the State Department 
and is entirely satisfactory to them. Without further informa- 
tion I would hesitate, as far as I am concerned and as one 
member of the committee, to agree to such an amendment in 
the absence of a suggestion from the State Department, be- 
cause it is a very delicate subject and they have passed upon 
this provision and have O. Kd it. 

Mr. TEMPLE. If the State Department has passed on it and 
the gentleman is not mistaken about it, I will not insist on the 
amendment. 

Mr. HOCH. I was so advised by Doctor Klein this morn- 
ing. I inquired again in order to reassure myself. 

Mr. TEMPLE. There is another point bearing on the next 
sentence of subsection (a) of section 5, which reads as follows: 


If any such officer is tq be stationed in a country in which there 
is no diplomatic mission of the United States, appropriate recogni- 
tion and standing, with full facilities for discharging his official 
duties, shall be arranged by the Department of State. 


What means has the Department of State of communicat- 
ing with a government with which we have no diplomatic 
relations? 

Mr. HOCH. I do not know just how the Department of 
State would do that, I will say frankly to the gentleman, but 
they seemed to think that they could do it, and I do know, as 
the gentleman knows, that there are several countries with 
which we have no diplomatic relations. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I know of one very notable instance, and 
that is Russia. 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Is it intended that if the Department of 
Commerce should appoint such commercial agents for Russia 
that the Secretary of State shall arrange facilities for them? 

Mr. HOCH. No; there is no intention of that. 

Mr. TEMPLE. It is mandatory as it stands. 

Mr. HOCH. There is no intention of that sort at all. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The language would indicate that. 

Mr. HOCH. And the gentleman will notice that the last 
sentence provides that the Secretary of State may reject the 
name of any such officer if in his judgment the assignment 
of such officer to the post designated would be prejudicial to 
the publie policy of the United States, 

Mr. TEMPLE. He may reject the name of the officer sug- 
gested to him and another man may be nominated. č 

Mr. HOCH. And he can reject the second one, and so on 
indefinitely. 

Mr. TEMPLE. But that would not be in harmony with 
the spirit of the law. ' 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If the gentleman will permit, 
as I understand subdivision (a) of section 5, the whole matter 
rests with the Secretary of State. If there is any idea on the 
part of the Department of Commerce of having a representa- 
tive where there is no diplomatic mission, the Secretary of 
State must pass upon the matter in the first instance. 
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Mr. TEMPLE. I do not intend to insist upon the amend- 
ment. I understand the State Department reads these dis- 
cussions and my inquiry will serve my purpose if it calls 
attention to a matter I hope will not be overlooked. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania a question if I may. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Suppose, in the great anxiety of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to expand the commercial business of the 
United States in foreign lands, he should take it into his 
head to send a commercial attaché to Russia, for example, 
with which country we have no diplomatic relations. Sup- 
pose that matter was submitted to the Secretary of State, 
with whom would the Secretary of State negotiate in Russia to 
arrange for the aeceptance of the commercial attaché sent 
by the Secretary of Commerce? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I think he would find himself embarrassed in 
attempting to enter into communication when the channel of 
communication has been definitely closed. 

Mr. MADDEN. The business people of the United States, 
I take it, are doing more or less business with Russia? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Oh, undoubtedly. 

Mr. MADDEN. And inasmuch as this is an agency to pro- 
mote the business of the country and to foster the develop- 
ment of the business of the people of this country, I am 
wondering whether they would have sufficient influence with 
the Secretary of Commerce to induce him to send a commercial 
attaché to a place where we have no diplomatic representa- 
tion; and if so, what the effect would be on our standing as 
a nation? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I think if such a thing may be done, we 
should not say that the Secretary shall—that is, must—ar- 
range for appropriate recognition and standing for such com- 
mercial attaché. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why should we not say “may”? 

Mr. TEMPLE. “Shall” is the language of the act. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. TEMPLE. It was said a moment ago that there are 
a good many countries where we have no diplomatic mission. 
We have none in Russia, we have none in Abyssinia, and per- 
haps there are some others—international atoms like the little 
Republics of San Marino, Andorra, and Lichtenstein—where we 
have no diplomatie missions. We have such representation, 
however, in the new countries of Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania may be 
extended five minutes, This is a matter which is worth while 
discussing. It may save us a lot of trouble later. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who 
is one of the most ardent students of international law and 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service, as well as our commer- 
cial development, that we have in the House or in the country, 
think that there should be any such language carried in any 
bill passed by this House as would even by inference place the 
responsibility on the Secretary of State of doing a thing which 
it is impossible for him to do? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I at least wanted to call attention to it in 
the Recorp. The bill will be taken up, of course, at the other 
end of the Capitol, and if the State Department is satisfied 
with it I am. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true, but we ought to be guided by 
gentleman like the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who has the 
most comprehensive knowledge of international questions of 
anybody I have ever come in contact with. I am willing to 
take his advice and judgment on any matter of that kind. 

Mr. MERRITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. MERRITT. If the gentleman will take the first sentence 
in the section in connection with the last one, I think he will 
see that under the paragraph no man can be sent anywhere 
without the joint agreement of the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of State, so the complication suggested by 
the gentleman from Illinois can not occur. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then the Secretary of Commerce's attaché 
is not in complete charge of the development of commerce in 
foreign lands, but is only one of the few men who are there to 
consult with other men to see what the other men are going 
to do. 

Mr. MERRITT. No; the Secretary has it called to his at- 
tention there is a commercial possibility in Russia or in any 
other place where we have not a minister or ambassador 
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Mr. TEMPLE. What other place is there? 
Mr. MERRITT. And he says: 


I would Uke to arrange for the participation of some industry in 
this country in that business, 


Mr. MADDEN. Whom does he say that to? 

Mr. MERRITT. He goes to the Secretary of State and states 
that is what he wants to do, and then asks, “Can you not 
arrange to get me some communication with that government?” 

Mr. MADDEN. How can he if we have no diplomatic rela- 
tions with that country? 

Mr. MERRITT. Then the Secretary of State Says yes or no, 
If he says no, then the Secretary of Commerce can not do it 
under the language of this paragraph. If he says yes 

Mr. TEMPLE. Allow me to read the language of the para- 
graph: 

If any such officer is to be stationed—— 


Mr. MERRITT. But he is not to be stationed without the 
consent of the Secretary of State. 
Mr. TEMPLE. Allow me to read the complete sentence: 


If any such officer is to be stationed in a country in which there 
is no diplomatic mission of the United States, appropriate recognition 
and standing, with full facilities for discharging his official duties, 
shall be arranged by the Departurent of State, 


Is not that mandatory? 
Mr. MERRITT. Yes, but with an if.“ 


If any such officer is to be stationed in a country in which there 
is no diplomatic mission of the United States 


Then, according to the latter part of the section— 
the Secretary of State may reject the name of any such officer— 


And so forth. 

Mr. MADDEN. It compels him to make an arrangement 
and then permits him to reject it. 

Mr. MERRITT. No; if he does not reject him he must 
assign him. 

Mf. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I recognize the impossi- 
bility of legislating in a body as large as this, where a great 
variety of opinions may be expressed, or of extemporizing lan- 
guage that will accurately accomplish the desired result and 
do nothing more. My purpose has been accomplished by call- 
ing attention to a matter that ought to be considered care- 
fully. I shall not offer an amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the committee will take notice of 
what the gentleman from Pennsylvania says and, Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. I move that the word “shall” 
be stricken out and the word “may” be inserted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania is withdrawn and the 
gentleman from Illinois offers an amendment which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN : Page 4, line 17, after the word 
„duties“ strike out the word “shall” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ may.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. (a) Any officer, clerk, employee, or assistant of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, while “on duty outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States and away from the post to which 
he is assigned, shall be entitled to receive his necessary traveling ex- 
penses and his actual expenses, in an amount not exceeding $10 per 
day fixed by the Secretary, incurred for subsistence, including, at the 
discretion of the Secretary, expenses for subsistence for the entire 
period while attending a trade gathering, congress, or conference, and, 
in any other case, for the entire period (but not exceeding 60 days) 
while remaining continuously in any one place, except that the Secre- 
tary is authorized to prescribe a per diem allowance not exceeding 
$8 in Heu of subsistence. 

(b) The Secretary may authorize any officer of the foreign commerce 
service to fix, in an amount not exceeding the allowance fixed for 
such officer, an allowance for actual subsistence, or a per diem allow- 
ance in lieu thereof, for any clerical or subclerical assistant employed 
by such officer under subdivision (b) of section 4. 

(e) Any such officer, clerk, employee, or assistant, while on duty 
within the continental limits of the United States, shall be entitled to 
receive the traveling expenses and actual expenses incurred for sub- 
sistence, or per diem allowance in lleu thereof, authorized by law. 
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Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, line 6, strike out line 6 and through the word “ Secretary” 
In line 7, and insert in leu thereof the following: expense incurred 
by subsistence of per diem allowance in accordance with law.” 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I will say that this provision 
with reference to per diem puts it under existing law. The 
reason for that is that while there is great need for that there 
is pending before the House a bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] wich seeks to put all of these 
persons on a uniform basis, and the committee is desirous of 
cooperating and does not wish to complicate it. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from New Jersey, chairman 
of the Committee on Civil Service, has a bill under considera- 
tion which has been given exhaustive study, and I would like 
to have him make a statement in regard to it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say in explana- 
tion of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
that there have been three bills providing for uniform travel 
and per diem allowance given consideration by the Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. One was introduced by the gentleman from 

Ohio [Mr. Bree], who subsequently introduced a measure to 
take the place of the original bill, and a third bill introduced 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. The committee 
has held extensive hearings on the subject and heard from 
every department of the Government. Various bills and sug- 
gestions have been given scrutiny by the subcommittee, and it 
is prepared to report to the full committee, and it is expected 
that the Civil Service Committee will to-morrow report to the 
House a measure which deals comprehensively and conclusively 
with the service in all parts of the world, both foreign and 
domestic. For that reason it is not desirable that the limit 
should be carried in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, line 12, after the word “ place,“ strike out down tp and 
through the word “ subsistence,” in line 14. 


Mr. HOCH. The purpose of that amendment is to make the 
section conform to the action already taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
amendments with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. CHIXDRLOM, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3858) to establish in the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestice Commerce of the Department of Commerce a Foreign 
Commerce Service of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, and had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the previous question having 
been ordered, I make the point of order that there is no quo- 
rum present. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
that for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; the hour of 2.30 having arrived. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 78, noes 9. 

So a call of the House was ordered. 

The doors were closed. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 69] 
Aberneth Andresen Arentz bour 
Adkins 7 Anthony Auf der Heide Barkley 
Aldrich Appleby Bailey Reve 
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Berger Gallivan Line er anders, Tex. 
Britten Garner, Tex. Meclintle nelder 
Browning arrett, Tenn. McFadden Sears, Fla, 
Brumm arrett, Tex. c Simmons 
Bulwinkle Golder MeMillan Sosnowski 
Butler rman McReynolds Sproul, III. 
Byrus raham MacGregor Steagall 
Canfield Green, Iowa agee, Pa Stedman 
Carew Griffin Martin, La. Strong, Kans, 
Carter, Calif, Harrison Martin, Mass, Strong, Pa. 
Carter, Okla. Hastings Mead Sullivan 
Celler awes Michaelson Sweet 
Chapman ersey Milligan Swoope 
Christopherson Holaday Montgomery Taber 

Clague ull, Tenn, Moore, Oblo Taylor, Colo. 
Cleary n Mor, Taylor, Tenn. 
Collins effers Morin homas 
Connolly, Pa, Johnson, III Nelson, Wis. Timberlake 
Corning ohnson, Ky. Norton Tinkham 

Cox Johnson, S. Dak. O'Connell, N. Y. Treadway 
Crisp ones O Connor, N. Y. cker 
Cullen Kahn Oliver, N. I. Tydings 
Curry Keller Parks Underwood 
Davey Kell Perkins Updike 
Denison Kendall Phillips Vare 
Dickstein Kerr rall Vinson, Ga 
Doyle iess Purnell Vinson, Ky 
Drewry Kindred Quayle Walters 
Edwards Kunz Ragon Welsh 
Esterly Kvale Rainey White, Me. 
Fairchild LaGuardia Ransley Williams, III. 
Faust Lampert Rathbone Wilson, La. 
Fish Lanham Reed, N. Y. Wilson, Miss. 
Flaherty Lea, Calif, Reid, III. Yates 

Frear Leatherwood Rouse Zihlman 
Fredericks Leavitt Rowbottom 

French Lee, Ga. Rutherford 

Funk Lindsay Sabath 


The SPHAKER. On this roll 273 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

Mr. PARKER, Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not the Chair will put them engross. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
ees to recommit, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Brack of Texas moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and report the same back forthwith 
with an amendment reading as follows: Page 3, strike out all of para- 
graph (b) and insert in lieu of the matter stricken out: 

“(b) The Secretary shall appoint each officer of the foreign commerce 
service to a grade specified in section 1 and to one of the following 
classes, and shall fix bis compensation within the salary range specified 
for such class: Class 1, $7,500; class 2, $6,000 te $7,000; class 3, 
$5,000 to $6,000; class 4, $4,000 to $5,000; class 5, $3,600 to $5,000; 
class 6, $3,000 to $4,500; class 7, below $3,000. In making appoint- 
ments to a grade and class and in fixing compensation the Secretary 
shall take into consideration the examination and record of the officer 
and the post to which assigned.” 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move the previous question 
on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recommit offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Brack of Texas) there were—ayes 82, noes 153. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote upon 
the ground that there is no quorum present, and I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Two hundred’and thirty-eight Mem- 
bers present, a quorum. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the 
yeas and nays. As many as favor ordering the yeas and nays 
will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] Nineteen 
gentlemen have risen, not a sufficient number, and the yeas and 
nays are refused. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 
bill. 

The bill was passed. 
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A -motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


SENATE BRIDGE BILLS ON THE SPEAKER'S TABLE 


The SPEAKER. The Speaker has on his desk four Senate 
bills, S. 1884, to authorize the department of public works, 
division of highways, of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
to construct a bridge across Palmer River; S. 1804, extending 
the time for the construction of the bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River in Ramsey and Hennepin Counties, Minn., by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway; S. 2288, granting the 
consent of Congress to the South Park commissioners and the 
commissioners of Lincoln Park, separately or jointly, their 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across that portion of Lake Michigan lying opposite the 
Chicago River, III.; and S. 2742, to authorize the construction 
of a bridge across the Fox River in Kane County, III. Similar 
House bills to these have been passed. Without objection, 
these Senate bills will be indefinitely postponed. 

There was no objection. 


LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 10860) 
to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to dispose of certain 
lighthouse reservations and to increase the efficiency of the 
Lighthonse Service, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up 
the bill (H. R. 10860) in respect to the Lighthouse Service. 
This bill is on the Union Calendar. The House will auto- 
matically resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill, and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINpBLom] will take the 
chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, for the considera- 
tion of the bill II. R. 10860, with Mr. CRHINDRTOu in the chair, 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule one heur of general debate 
on this bill is allowed, of which the time is to be controlled 
one-half by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Parker] and 
one-half by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD] is opposed to the bill, and I think he 
ought to Control the time, and I relinquish the control of the 
time in his favor. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, the Lighthouse Service has 
acquired a great deal of property throughout the country. As 
conditions have changed that property is not useful for light- 
house purposes. This bill simply conveys this property now 
belonging to the Government to various municipalities and 
States for park purposes, reserving always the right to retake 
the property at any time for Federal purposes. The Light- 
house Commissioner assures us that the passage of the bill will 
probably save the Government many thousands of dollars in 
upkeep. For instance, in the city of Cleveland there is a light- 
house right in the center of the business part of the city. 

There is an authorization here for this property to be sold, 
and also an authorization for the Committee on Appropriations 
to appropriate $60,000 to build a lighthouse where it will be 
valuable, This property will bring more than $60,000. It in- 
volves no outlay on the part of the Government, but the Budget 
recommended that we authorize a specific appropriation rather 
than have a revolving fund. 

There are a few administrative propositions in the bill which 
I think can be discussed very much better under the five- 
minute rule. I know that you gentlemen are tired, and I trust 
we shall not have to use the whole hour in general debate. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be recognized 
in opposition to the.bill. 

I think the gentleman from New York [Mr. PARKER] ought to 
take up a little more of his time in explaining the provisions 
of the bill. I do not think that burden ought to be cast on me. 
The strange situation is presented in that numerous features 
of the bill are not so much as referred to by the gentleman in 
charge. The House is given no idea from the few words the 
gentleman from New York has said as to what the bill is 
really about. I am not intending to reflect on the remarks of 
the gentleman, but evidently he is more concerned with ex- 
pedition than he is with imparting light to the Members of the 
cee I feel as if the House ought to know what is in the 

L 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman ought to understand that 
this is a lighthouse bill. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. It ought not to be incumbent on those 
opposed to the bill to furnish all the light. 

Mr. PARKER. It will be debated fully under the five- 
minute rule. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, The only proper time to explain a bill 
is at the beginning. But if I must, of course I must. If 
nobody else will do it, I will assume the duty of telling the 
House what the bill is about. I hope that the House will pre- 
serve order. I do not want to have to strain my voice in per- 
forming this function that belongs to somebody else. 

In the first place, this is an omnibus bill. It carries a great 
many incongruous propositions. Only one of its purposes was 
disclosed by the remarks of the gentleman from New York. He 
told you that the Lighthouse Service has some land which it 
does not need any longer and proposes to turn it over to States 
and municipalities. To my mind that is the slightest part of 
what this bill is intended to do. It includes that subject; that 
is true; and most of the space in the bill, if you measure it 
with a yardstick, relates to that subject. However, it has 
numerous other aspects. 

For instance, subsection 7 of the bill proposes to convey to 
private parties for a nominal consideration certain land owned 
by the Lighthouse Service. That is a complete departure from 
the other subjects of the bill. That is the kind of a matter 
which properly should have been made the subject of a private 
bill. It is to quiet title in private parties to some land which 
is probably in dispute between them and the Government. I 
hope that Members will take occasion to read the bill and see 
just what it does purport to do. 

Now, as to the numerous other sections, there is a proposal 
to convey to various municipalities and States for other public 
purposes tracts of land of various sizes and in various loca- 
tions, such conveyances to be made without cost. In other 
words, we are here donating Government property to certain 
municipalities and to States. What this land is worth nobody 
knows. In some instances we have a very slight idea as to its 
extent. Some of it may have great value. Of course, we 
reserve the right in the bill—a right I. insisted on with 
tears in my eyes, and finally succeeded in getting the committee 
to agcord—the right to reclaim the land at any time the Gov- 
ernment may need it. But obviously that is a right that will 
probably never be exercised. You know when the Government 
parts with possession of land and it is used by a municipality 
as a park there is but the remotest possibility that the Govern- 
ment will ever take it back. We are giving away land, public 
assets, that probably cost the Government money, and we are 
getting nothing in return. 

The talk that it is expensive to the Government to keep this 
land requires a very considerable stretch of the imagination. We 
could walk off and leave it. We do not need to spend a cent on 
it for a thousand years if we do not want to. It will not cost 
the Government a cent to keep it if we do not feel obliged to 
improve it. Therefore the idea that the Government should 
give it away as a measure of economy is based, as I say, on a 
wide stretch of the imagination. 

I doubt if it is good policy for the Government to give away 
to any State or city property that belongs to it. It seems to me 
that a proper responsiveness to our duty as trustees for the people 
of the United States in holding this property would require us 
to have this land appraised and sell it for a fair market price 
and let whoever wants it buy it. That is what I would do 
if it were my own private property. That is what I would do 
if I were a director of a corporation owning this property. 
But it seems that there is no closed season with Uncle Sam. 
The idea is to get out of him anything you can. It is a ques- 
tion of influence. I do not think our duty rests more lightly 
upon us as Members of Congress than it would as managers 
of a private corporation or of private property. 

If I were the guardian of an orphan who owned this land, I 
would not give it away; if I were the administrator of an 
estate or the executor of a will, I certainly could not reconcile 
the giving away of this land with my duty. The time has come, 
it seems to me, when we ought to respond to our obligation to 
the Government with some degree of fidelity and to the same 
extent that we would to a private obligation or to one imposed 
upon us in some other capacity. Congressmen are not sup- 
posed to have consciences, of course, and are not expected to 
do businesslike things, and it is because the public feels that 
way that Congress stands so low in public estimation. A little 
more businesslike methods in Congress and a little more deal- 
ing with public affairs in a businesslike way would gain for 
us more of the respect of the people and would make Con- 
| gress as an institution more worthy not only of regard but of 
| influence, 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 
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Mr. LOZIER. In principle is there any difference between 
donating this Government property to these cities and passing 
a bill donating from the United States Treasury an amount 
equivalent to the value of this property? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is exactly the same proposition. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not a subsidy? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is a gift of the value of the property. 
The only qualification that could possibly be conceived is that 
the Government reserves the nominal and formal right to retake 
this property if it should need it at some time in the future. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama, The gentleman will recall that the 
War Department had certain property which it did not need 
and this House authorized the sale of that property, and up to 
date the sale of a part of that property has brought some 
$7,000,000,000 into the Treasury of the United States. Does 
not the gentleman think that the Treasury Department should 
pursue the same policy in regard to its property as the War 
Department pursued as to its property and get some return 
from this property? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I think that is sound. I also remem- 
ber that the War Department and the Navy Department turned 
over to the States, through the Department of Agriculture, vast 
quantities of trucks and road implements and material all free 
of charge. They gave it away; and I also remember how the 
esi took little care of that property and realized little benefit 
from it. 

But the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HILL] must remember 
that had we put those trucks on the market and sold them 
it would have been in competition with private business, and 
that there are a lot of influential truck manufacturers in this 
country who want their business promoted instead of having 
it competed with. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Les. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I call the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that a few years ago this House donated the Fort Me- 
Henry property—where the song The Stars and Stripes“ was 
written—to the city of Baltimore, and that during the last two 
or ‘three years the city of Baltimore has been trying to “get 
Congress to take it back and maintain it as a park for the 
use of that city. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I have no doubt that the people who 
are the beneficiaries under this bill would be perfectly willing 
to haye the Government retain those lands if we would under- 
take to develop them as parks for their use. I have no doubt 
they would be glad to come in on that basis. It so happens 
that in these particular cases they have expressed a willing- 
ness to take the land as it is. We do not have to lubricate 
the proposition in any way for them, but it may be that they, 
like the city of Baltimore, will come back later and ask that 
we develop and improve the lands. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Does the gentleman know how many cities 
and municipalities will get the benefit of this bill? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. There are all told about six, as I 
understand. Unfortunately not one of these is my city. One 
of the rules which I adopted when I entered this House was 
that I had to have a share of the spoil when I helped to roll 
in a pork barrel. I am not going to roll any pork barrel unless 
there is something for me in the barrel. The chances are that 
if they had offered to donate two or three hundred acres of land 
in the suburbs of my city on which my people could disport 
themselves, as they have in these instances, I would have been 
found supporting the bill, and in consequence of my success in 
fleecing Uncle Sam have been elected to Congress for several 
terms on the strength of that generosity. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether it is not true that there are several parcels of land 
carried in this bill that are to be transferred from one de- 
partment of the Government to another, so that they can be 
used for better purposes than at the present time? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes; but I do not refer to those in- 
stances and they are not included in the number I gave, 

We are in the strange situation, gentlemen, that you can not 
take your hand out of one pocket and put it in another of your 
own pockets withont an act of Congress. That shows how 
elastic our Government is. Here is the Lighthouse Service, 
that does not need some of its land, and the War Department, 
that does need it, and it takes all of this machinery of an act 
of Congress to turn over the land to the other department. 
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Now, then, to proceed to another point. This subsection 7 
donates to private parties a piece of land said to be about an 
acre. I would like for you gentlemen who have the bill be- 
fore you to read the report of the committee. And, I will say 
in passing, that no hearings were held on this bill. We had 
a report submitted to us from the Lighthouse Service. What 
responsibility was back of the report I have not the slightest 
idea; but on that meager information that you will find here 
in the committee report will be found absolutely everything 
the committee knows about this bill and about its subjects. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. If the gentleman will permit, the gentle- 
man does not mean to refer to section 7 of the bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes, 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I think the gentleman is referring to 
paragraph 7 and not section 7. Section 7 seems to deal with 
lights in aid of navigation on the Allegheny River. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I refer to line 9, on page 5. It is 
numbered 7. It may not be a separate section; probably it 
is not, but that is not material. 

I was just going to say with reference to that matter that 
here is an acre of land near Cleveland, Ohio, exactly where it 
is I do not know, and how valuable it is I do not know. I do 
not know anybody who does know. No information was given 
to the committee on the subject. The report of the committee 
which shows all the committee knows on the subject and was 
copied from a statement made by some one in the Lighthouse 
Service, I do not know who, says this: 


This property, consisting of about 1 acre, has been occupied for two 
or three generations by Joel Norton and descendants, They appear 
to have occupied the property in good faith and have paid taxes on 
it. If it were not for the fact that the prescriptive right does not 
operate against the United States, these people would now have a 
valid title derived from long occupation without any adverse claims. 
The reservation is no longer required for lighthouse purposes, and it 
is considered equitable to confirm title in the heirs of Joel Norton for 
a nominal consideration, 


Now, why give this land away? What is the equity and 
what is the equity based on? So far as I know, and so far as 
anybody else knows that is known to me, here is a man who 
got on some land that belonged to the Government of the 
United States. He stayed there for two or three generations, 
How long that may be I leave to people who are better versed 
in the length of a generation than I am to say—maybe 20, 
maybe 40 years; I have not the slightest idea. But he went 
there and he had the use of it through all these years, and now 
because he was so considerate as to use it during all these 
years we propose to give it to him. That is the equity back 
of this proposition. What the land is worth nobody knows. 
We did not hear any evidence. Nobody came before us. All 
the committee knows is just what you find in this report. The 
land may be worth $1 or it may be worth $100,000, so far as I 
know. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. PARKER. Did not the subcommittee have hearings on 
this bili? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. No; not that I know of, 

Mr. PARKER. I think the gentleman is mistaken about 
that. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, I will state to the gentleman what my 
understanding on that point is; if I am in error, I wish to be 
corrected. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Meagirr] 
was on a subcommittee appointed to consider a number of bills. 
He asked the Lighthouse Service for a report, and what they 
quote here in the committee report was the response, and that 
is all Mr. MERRITT or any Member knows, so far as I know. 
He never told us anything more about it. We had it up in the 
committee in his presence, and if he knew anything more about 
it he kept it in the recesses of his bosom. I assume that if he 
had had any further information he would have given it to us. 

Now, why should this provision—subsection 7—be in this 
bill? What has it got to do with the balance of the bill? Not 
a thing on earth. A lot of separate bills were referred to our 
committee; they embraced the various subjects dealt with by 
this bill and other subjects. It was considered strategic for 
parliamentary reasons to melt them into one and shove them 
into the House with the idea you could get a dozen bills 
through in that way just as easy as you could one. One of 
them was no worse than the other and they were all bad. 
That must have been the ground on which the action was 
based. They are centainly incongruous. 

Quieting a private individual's title without complete knowl- 
edge of the facts! It Is said he claimed and held Government 
property in good faith. How do I know there was any good 
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faith about his occupancy? How do I know the Government 
will not need this land in future? We have got the word of 
just one man, and I do not even know who the man is, and 
I do not know how high he is in the Lighthouse Service or 
what his authority is. We are trusting him absolutely in all 
these matters. If he is an honest man and a capable man, 
good. If he is a crook or if he is incapable, we are ruined. 
We are dealing with this important subject when we have not 
any real information about it. 

Well, comment is unnecessary. I have stated the facts. 

Mr, MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is the gentleman from Alabama against 
the bill? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am. I certainly have been speak- 
ing to mighty poor account if I have not yet got it over to 
the gentleman that I am against it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was not quite sure. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am glad the gentleman asked me 
the question. I want to make it perfectly clear even to the 
most rudimentary intelligence that I am against the bill. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mine does not even approach that. I am 
glad the gentleman says he is against the bill because now I 
may understand what the gentleman is trying to get at. I 
would like to ask the gentleman whether there have been any 
hearings on this bill or not? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. No; not a real hearing. 

Mr. MADDEN. Do I understand the gentleman to say the 
pill’s only sponsor is the head of the Lighthouse Service? 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. I do not know whether he is the 
head or not. I would be glad for the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Mexrirr] to tell us about that. 

Mr. PARKER. If the gentleman will permit—— 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will not the gentleman allow the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Merrirt] to tell about that 
in his time? 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask that question because 
I think it is quite important. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, these matters being all mat- 
ters of detail within the knowledge of the Lighthouse Bureau 
and not within the knowledge of anyone else, our committee, 
being overloaded with work, thought it would conserve time 
by appointing a subcommittee. The committee appointed a 
subcommittee consisting of myself as chairman, Governor SHAL- 
LENBERGER, Mr. PHILLIPS, and two others as members of the 
subcommittee. 

This subcommittee heard Mr. Putnam, head of the Light- 
house Bureau. All of the facts here are not matters of opin- 
jon but matters of record in the bureau. 

Mr. MADDEN. The ownership and location of the prop- 


erty? 
Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 
Mr. MADDEN. And the obsolescence of the lighthouse pur- 


poses, is that a matter of record also? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. All matters of record, and any man 
can see from the statement of a man like Mr. Putnam, a man 
of unimpeachable character, what the facts are. If you will 
read the report, I think you will see that there is no doubt 
about the propriety of disposing of it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the disposition of this property involve 
the purchase of other property? 

Mr. MERRITT. No. Here is the fact. None of this prop- 
erty is given to anyone, Under the provisions of the bill every 

iece of property not sold for cash is given under a revocable 
icense, whereby the town or State makes use of the property 
until the Government wants it, and in that case it comes back 
to the Government. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the bill place any limitations on the 
purpose for which the property can be used? 

Mr. MERRITT. It is for park purposes; and if the property 
is not used for that purpose, it comes back automatically. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there any obligation on the part of the 
Government to spend any money for its beautification or 
upkeep? 

Mr. MERRITT. No. As a matter of fact, the Government 
saves two or three thousand dollars a year, because they give 
Hou the maintenance of the lights and put in an automatic 

con. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who puts in the beacon? 

Mr. MERRITT. The United States. Take the first section 
up at Lake Champlain. There is an old lighthouse which the 
State of New York rebuilt. It is proposed to give it to the 
State of New York. The Government will save under the re- 
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vocable license, because the automatic light only costs $300 a 
year, while the other light with a keeper costs $1,600 a year. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is good business. What is the total 
yalue of the property inyolved here? 

Mr. MERRITT. Well, that is problematical. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I do not see in the report any statement 
that it is worth any sum. 

Mr. MERRITT. There is some property in Mickigan which 
is sand dunes on the shore of the lake, and they have no com- 
mercial value whatever. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Copper under them? 

Mr. MERRITT. The State wants to get control of it, 83 
on oo will not be sold. They want to keep that property 
ntac 

Mr. MADDEN. That is becoming the most valuable for park 
purposes. People like to wallow in the sand instead of wallow- 
ing in the mud. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. May I ask the gentleman if there were 
hearings held before the subcommittee and statements reduced 
to writing? There are no printed hearings. Did any witnesses 
testify before the subcommittee, and was their testimony re- 
duced to writing? 

Mr. MERRITT. I think the only witness we had was Mr. 
Putnam and his assistant. Their statements are in writing in 
the records of the department. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I notice that the report includes some- 
thing which purports to be quoted matter, and it is my under- 
standing that that was a statement made by Mr. Putnam. 

Mr. MERRITT. That is right. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. That is all there was to it. And the 
committee knows nothing about it except what is set forth in 
the report? - 

Mr. MERRITT. That is practically correct. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BURTON]. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, there are two items in this 
bill about which I am very well posted. No. 7 is a tract situ- 
ated on Cunningham Creek, Ohio, which is in my district. 
Years ago the lighthouse was abandoned. There is no one of 
the.younger generation that remembers the time when the 
lighthouse was on that site. In the last Congress a special 
bill was passed in the House authorizing a quitclaim deed to 
the heirs of Joel Norton. The bill passed the Senate also, but 
in some way was lost in the shuffle at the end of the session. 
The value of the property would be perhaps two or three hun- 
dred dollars. It has been occupied by several generations of 
this family for 60 years. 

Item 13 authorizes the sale and conveyance by quitclaim deed 
to the highest bidder, after due advertisement, upon such terms 
as the Secretary of Commerce may deem for the best interests 
of the United States, the lighthouse property located on West 
Ninth Street and Main Avenue, in the city of Cleveland, with 
the keepers’ dwellings and other improvements thereon. I 
can remember that lighthouse from the time when I was a 
very small boy. It is now no longer useful as a lighthouse, as 
the lights are located on the breakwater and piers on a level 
with the lake. . 

This is on high ground. It is, however, used for quarters 
for lighthouse keeper—some four families—and it is in a 
business district. The land is of value altogether out of keep- 
ing with that which would naturally be devoted to the use of 
lighthouse quarters. It can probably be sold for from $75,000 
to $100,000 and adequate quarters furnished for the families 
for a much less sum. Consequently, as it is no longer needed 
as lighthouse quarters and as those who occupy it can be pro- 
vided with quarters at a much less price than the property 
could be sold for, as stated in the report, it is desirable to 
dispose of it. For those two items certainly I can vouch. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Mereirr] a question. I 
notice on page 9 the following language, in section 2, respect- 
ing these proposed gifts of land by the Government— 


shall be subject to the express condition that the grantee assume the 
obligations imposed by such paragraph, including carrying out the 
purposes of the grant. 


But the date when the grantee shall assume the carrying 
out of that obligation is by the next sentence left entirely to 
the Secretary of Commerce, for it merely provides that the 
Secretary of Commerce may at any time”—‘“any time” 
means 10 days or 10 weeks or 10 years—send a notice when 
the grantee shall begin to carry out that obligation. There is 
no definite time fixed. Now, it is customary in deeds of a 
revocable kind to provide not only that the grantee shall 
assume the obligations imposed by the deed but also to fix 
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definitely the date when its possible revocation shall occur 
by a provision that if such grantee does not begin or resume 
the performance of such obligation within a certain period 
from and after the delivery of the deed the property shall, 
upon the expiration of such period, revert to the grantor with- 
out further notice or demand or any suit or proceeding. 

That is the way the deed should read. It would not require 
any further act by Congress or by any official. The date of the 
possible revocation would be fixed definitely. But this section 
merely provides that the grantee need not begin the perform- 
ance of the obligations imposed by the paragraph until the 
Secretary of Commerce shall send the grantee a notice, and 
this he may send at “ any time,” and he may delay it for years. 

Mr. MERRITT. The difference between the two proposi- 
tions is that the gentleman is talking about a deed, while this 
is a mere license. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But the same principle would 


“apply, whether to license or deed, if the Government's interest 


is to be protected and if there is a condition that the land is 
to be devoted to park purposes. 

Mr. MERRITT. The point is that with some of these prop- 
erties it is not necessary to do anything at all; you want to 
leave them alone, and the property that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. McLaveutin] is speaking about, they do not 
want to do anything with. The object of this bill is to grant 
these communities whatever benefits come from the use of 
these properties, which are of no value to the United States, 
but at the same time to hold them in case they shall be of value 
to the United States and leaye the United States free to take 
them over again, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes, but in the license, if you 
call it a license—I think it is to be a deed—you ought ex- 
pressly to declare in the language of this section, beginning 
in line 14— 


and if such grantee— 
And if this is a “grantee,” then it must be a deed— 


and if such grantee does not begin or resume the performance of such 
obligations within a period of six months from the date of the delivery 
of the deed. 


And so forth. The date for the revocation ought not to be 
left to the uncontrolled discretion of any Government official. 
When the Government conveys land to a person by a deed with 
a clause declaring the purpose for which the land must be 
used, the deed itself ought to specify the date when, if the con- 
dition be not performed, the deed shall be considered revoked. 

Mr. MERRITT. The committee did not think that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is the only way to pro- 
tect the Government, because if you leave it to the discretion 
of an executive officer, he might not send the notice in five 
years. He might not send it at all. 

Mr. MERRITT. If he is a faithful officer he will look after 
the interests of the United States. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Was Fall a faithful officer? 

Mr. MERRITT. I do not know about that. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This is a Government of law, 
not of men, and it ought to be in the law itself. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan rose. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, on page 
8, subdivision (12), there is provision for the transfer to 
the State of Michigan of portions of two lighthouse reserves. 
I am quite familiar with them. As to the conditions on which 
transfer is to be made, the bill says they are to be transferred 
to the State of Michigan “on such terms and conditions as 
to providing means of access to the light stations and the 
Coast Guard station,” and so on, “as the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall determine.” These places are isolated, largely 
sand dunes on the shore of Lake Michigan. One of them is 
difficult of access. I believe the usual means is by boat. 
When I talked with the Assistamt Secretary of Commerce 
about these lands, told him our State wishes to acquire them 
for park purposes, and asked him to make a favorable report 
to the Congress, he referred me to the Superintendent of the 
Lighthouse Service. I talked with the superintendent, and 
found him desirous of imposing a condition that the State 
of Michigan must construct and maintain highways to these 
places and over them to the stations. I said that the State 
of Michigan contemplates the construction of highways to and 
over these places of resort for our people and for tourists, 

Mr. MADDEN. Was this a voluntary surrender of the 
property by the department or was it done at the solicitation of 
the State? 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I first suggested to offictals 
of the department that transfer to the State should be made. 
It was, of course, voluntary on their part, because determina- 
tion of the matter was, in the first instance, entirely in their 
hands. I had looked over the properties, had communicated 
with the superintendent of parks of our State, and had him 
visit them. He wrote me that the State would like to acquire 
them, and I took up the matter with the Department of Com- 
merce to see whether or not a favorable report might be made 
on a bill that I would introduce to provide for transfer of title. 
As far as information respecting these properties are con- 
cerned, as to whether or not the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce acquired informa- 
tion to enable it intelligently to report this bill to the House, 
when I talked with the Superintendent of Lighthouses I found 
him fully informed; he knew more about them than I did, 
although I live in the immediate vicinity of the properties. 
It was from him, I believe, that the subcommittee obtained its 
information. I haye said that the State of Michigan contem- 
plates construction of highways to and over these properties. 

I said to the Superintendent of Lighthouses and to the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, “The State intends to build roads, 
but I do not wish you to fix an early or definite time, because 
the State will ultimately, soon I hope, build, carrying out its 
general plan of construction of highways to enable travelers to 
reach these and other State parks. Make such conditions as 
you think are proper and necessary, and if the State does not 
wish, or is unable to comply with them, it will, of course, re- 
fuse to accept the lands.” 

Then as to the provision for six months, as the bill says, I am 
not sure but that the provision was inserted as the result of 
my conference with the Commissioner of Lighthouses. I told 
him that the State intends at an early date to construct these 
highways, but if the Secretary of Commerce would serve no- 
tice on the State now, immediately on the enactment of this 
law, and hold it responsible and refuse to execute a conveyance 
or would take away the property after the conyeyance because 
the State does not promptly comply, that would be a hardship 
and would defeat the purpose of the law, so far as these par- 
ticular properties are concerned. So he said: 


Well, suppose we withhold the notice as long as we think is proper, 
and then give the State notice, and if it does not comply with the 
notice within six months the land shall revert to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


I think that is the reason for the insertion of that provision 
in section 2, found on page 9. And so far as these particular 
properties are concerned, I think that is a reasonable provision. 

Now these lands have for many, many years been lighthouse 
reserves, and not subject to sale; hence no one knows what 
they are worth or what they would bring on a sale. But 
immediately adjoining, and practically a part of one of them, 
is a homestead tract owned by the Federal Government, sub- 
ject to homestead entry since homestead laws were first writ- 
ten on the statute books, and nobody wanted them; and along- 
side of them, near them, is some of the finest farming land in 
the State of Michigan, occupied and cultivated for generations. 
If this land had been worth anything, it could have been taken 
up as a homestead and acquired at no cost. Now, from what 
I have said you can judge of the money value of these prop- 
erties to the Federal Government. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The Government is giving away 
real estate for park purposes. If a private individual were 
giving it away for that beneficent purpose, he would be sure to 
put in the deed a clause providing that if the grantee did not, 
within six or eight months or one year—some definite period— 
from the delivery of the deed, begin performance of that ob- 
ligation the title shall revert to the grantor or his heirs. Now, 
ought the Government of the United States to give away real 
estate for park purposes and not say anything at all definite 
in the deed concerning the revocation? Ought not the deed to 
read that if the municipality does not within 10 months or 
one year begin performance of the obligation it shall revert to 
the Government? — 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think if our Government 
were dealing with property of any considerable value, or if it 
were dealing with private individuals, all precautions the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin suggests ought to be taken and perhaps 
written into this bill. But here is one government dealing with 
another government. Here it is passing money, if there is any 
value here, from one pocket to another, and as far as these 
Michigan properties are concerned I think the provisions of the 
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bill are satisfactory and safeguard the interests of the Govern- 
ment. The bill says that the lands are to be disposed of to the 
State “on such terms and conditions as the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall determine.” Now, if the conditions are not com- 
plied with 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Would you give that power to 
Mr. Fall? 

Mr. MERRITT. What could Mr. Fall have done that would 
have hurt the United States in that case? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. He would not with my vote 
have had a chance. ; 

If I were giving away my property and wanted it to revert to 
me in the event it should not be used for public-park purposes, 
I would so state in the deed and definitely fix a time for revoca- 
tion. I am a trustee, and in dealing with the property of my 
cestui que trust it is my duty to be as careful as I would if the 
property were my own. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I think the Government of 
the United States can deal more leniently and should deal more 
liberally with a State than with an individual, or than one in- 
dividual could deal with another. As to Mr. Fall, I have no 
more use for him than you haye. But I do not think any of 
the officials of the State of Michigan who will have to do with 
this matter will try to corrupt the Federal Government or any 
of its officials. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman is aware of the 
fact, to quote a hackneyed phrase, that this is a Government of 
law and not of men. There is a governor of a State now in 
the penitentiary for 10 years for forgery and perjury. What 
reason has the gentleman for his trust of men who happen to 
receive a majority vote in a State? I repeat with Jefferson 
that “governments are founded in distrust of human nature,” 
and as trustees it is our duty to protect in every way within 
our power the property of our cestui que trust as if we were 
dealing with our own property. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If my time has not ex- 
pired and I have the floor, I will yield to the gentleman from 
North Dakota. : 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. CROSSER rose. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, how does the time stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has two 
minutes remaining. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hup- 
DLESTON] has control of the time on the minority side. 

Mr. PARKER. I suggest to the gentleman from Alabama 
to go ahead. I will put the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] 
on last, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I invite anyone who wants to act in- 
telligently on this bill to read the committee report. He will 
find that it is composed almost altogether of quoted matter. 
The quoted matter is a communication which came from the 
Lighthouse Service and that is all the information that any- 
body on the committee or in the House has concerning this 
bill, unless he has some private knowledge derived from the 
outside. That is what I charged a few minutes ago, and the 
colloquy which has occurred rivets it and makes it perfectly 
clear that I was not in error. 

Now, with reference to the piece of real estate in Cleveland, 
Ohio. We are authorizing, by subdivision 13, on page 8, the 
Secretary of Commerce to advertise that property and sell it 
to the highest bidder on such terms as he may think proper. 
That is the extent to which the Government's interest is being 
proteeted by this bill. There is no upset price and no pro- 
visions for appraisement. The Secretary of Commerce is given 
absolute discretion. He can sell it for $1 down and $1 a 
month for the balance of his life, with interest or without 
interest. 

The bill provides that he may sell it upon such terms as he 
may deem for the best interests of the Government. In other 
words, we leave the matter entirely to his discretion. I sub- 
mit that is a method of disposing of real estate that no intel- 
ligent business man would ever adopt. It can not be de- 
fended by anybody who has any regard for business principles. 
J have seen lots of sales to the highest bidder. They are some- 
times advertised in a perfunctory way and possibly few know 
anything about them. A few fellows who are interested go 
in together and each agrees he will not bid against the other, 
or they bid it up to where they think it is safe and then it 
is knocked down. This property may be sold for a quarter of 
a dollar, so far as the authority contained in this bill is con- 
cerned, 

Mr. MERRITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. I can not yield now. 
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Mr. MERRITT. I would like to give the gentleman some 
information. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman has passed that point. 
I am sorry, but I have not the time to yield, because there are 
several other matters in the bill which should be discussed. 

Mr. MERRITT. I want to ask the gentleman if he is aware 
that the Secretary of Commerce under existing law has full 
authority to sell all of this property if he wants to do so? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If so, why are you asking for this 
legislation? 

Mr. MERRITT. Because we do not want to have it sold. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. You are asking that we give him au- 
thority to do something he already has the right to do, so 
you say. If we are doing that we are stultifying ourselves. 
But I think it is quite likely that the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Merritt], although perfectly sincere and frank, 
is mistaken. I imagine that the reason for this bill being. 
in the House lies in the fact that we are authorizing the 
Secretary of Commerce to do something that he has not the 
right to do now. 

I have devoted nearly all of my time to telling you about 
these land deals but they are just a part of the bill. There 
are three or four other sections in the bill more deadly than 
the land sections. The worst we can do as to the land is 
just to give it away, but these other provisions in the bill will 
yoke onto the neck of the Goyernment certain laws which may 
plague us long into the future. Take, as an illustration, the 
retirement provisions for employees of the Lighthouse Service. 
I have not the time to comment on that section, but I ask 
gentlemen to read section 8 of the bill. 

And I ask gentlemen who may want to vote like a real 
Congressman, and not like a sheep jumping over a fence, to 
read section 4 of the bill. It gives the Secretary of Commerce 
the right to pay any employee of the Lighthouse Service for 
any property he may lose or which may be damaged at stations 
or on vessels of the Lighthouse Service or in transit. An em- 
ployee of the Lighthouse Service traveling or stationed in the 
performance of his duties can have a trunk loaded with his 
goods and if it is damaged by a railroad collision or if it is lost 
or destroyed he has the right to require the Government to 
pay him for it. And are we expected to pay, as in the case 
of soldiers and sailors, merely for equipment lost? 

Oh, no. He can have almost anything he wants in the trunk. 
He can have jewelry, or works of art, or almost anything else 
that he wants in the trunk, and if it is lost or damaged the 
Federal Government has got to pay. And has got to pay him 
without the judgment of a court but simply upon his claim 
as made to the Secretary of Commerce; in short, we are sim- 
ply opening up the door to petty graft by such a provision. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Has not the gentleman overlooked the 
amendment that was written in the bill in that regard? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I must decline to yield. I have the 
laboring oar; I have to do the work of both sides and explain 
the bill, and oppose it also, so I have not the time to yield. 
If I had the time I would be glad to yield to everybody, but 
I have not even the time to explain all of the features of this 
bill, If I attempted to do that it would take me a long time. 

It is absurd that we should be undertaking to legislate in 
such a fashion. Here is an omnibus bill, including numerous 
incongruous subjects not related in the slightest degree. It is 
put out in this fashion, merely for the purpose of parliamentary 
strategy. Are we going to vote for it? Well, not I. If I were 
not bound to respond to the obligation I assumed here in the 
well of the House to protect the interests of the United States; 
if I were blind and oblivious to that, at least I would have some 
regard for my reputation for intelligence and for the record 
which I am making for my people back home. 

Now, if I have any more time I will yield to anyone who 
wants to ask me anything. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington and Mr. CROWTHER rose. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, I yield first to the gentleman from 
Washington, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. My understanding is the 
Secretary of Commerce has authority to sell this land now, but 
does not have authority to give it away until we pass this bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. He will have authority to practically 
give it away if we pass this bill. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; but he has not the 
authority now to do that. I would like to know something 
about Fernandina, Fla., if the gentleman from Alabama or the 
gentleman from Florida can tell us about that. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
GREEN] has as much right to be given land for a park next to 
Fernandina as the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLavueH- 
IAN] for a park for his constituents. Both of them I admire 
very much, and each should come in on the same basis as the 
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other. If you are going to give away the Government's land, 
it does not make any difference how much it is worth nor what 
the Government paid for it, nor does it make any difference 
what the Government wants to do with it. The whole question 
is, Does some State or municipality want to use it for park 
purposes? If so, give it to them. 

The Government has near the edge of my district several 
thousands acres of valuable coal land. I think I will conceive 
the idea of establishing a public park in that section of the 
country and invite the Government to donate that land to my 
city or my county or jay State; then having gotten possession 
of it we will be in shape to chaffer with the Government when 
it comes to the matter of getting the minerals out of it. Is 
there any minerals on the land covered by this bill? I do not 
know. Has it any other value? I do not know, and nobody 
here knows. 

I yield now to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Four hundred and twenty acres of land 
in Florida at present valuation ought to be nearly enough money 
to run the Government for a year. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I do not think we ought to single out 
the Florida donation for criticism. May I say to the gentleman 
if this bill is bad at all, it is bad in principle. It is not a ques- 
tion of where the land lies nor what it is worth. The question 
is whether we are going to stand on principle and act like busi- 
ness men in discharging our functions as trustee for the people 
of the United States, or are we going to just roll out a pork 
barrel here and let him get something out of it who can. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser]. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, in harmony with the doc- 
trine which has been invoked so much recently, it seems to me 
proper to call attention to the fact that six pieces of the prop- 
erty referred to, are to be transferred either to States or sub- 
divisions of States. We have heard a great deal about local 
self-government, State rights, and all that sort of thing. If 
that principle be sound, then I do not think we are committing 
any serious wrong in allowing these States and the one city 
to have the property and to use it, especially in view of the fact 
we can take it back without the consent of the grantees at any 
time we see fit, The transfers of six parcels of land enumerated 
in this bill are to be made to States. Four other tracts are 
simply transferred from one department of the Government to 
another—a mere formality necessary for technical reasons. 

One of the remaining two items included in the bill relates to 
the property in Cleveland to which my colleague, Mr. BURTON, 
referred a few moments ago as being located in one of the 
most disagreeable sections in the city, from the standpoint of 
residence. 

It is adjacent to the Union Station, with all its smoke, and 
is surrounded by warehouses and factories and dirt of every 
kind. In order to allow these lighthouse keepers to have a 
decent place in which to live, it is proposed to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to sell this property to the highest 
bidder after due advertisement. It must be sold to the highest 
bidder after due advertisement, and then they are not allowed 
by the terms of the bill to spend more than $60,000 for a new 
house. I do not think they will spend $40,000 to build the 
residence necessary to house the lighthouse keepers. 

The other tract is in Lake County, a rural county of Ohio, 
where I believe the land is not worth more than $300 an acre 
at the most. This land has been occupied for sixty some years. 
I do not see how much can be lost by the transfer of that 1 
acre. If it were a private transaction, a quitclaim deed would 
be given to those in possession of the property as a matter of 
common decency in order to clear the title to land held as long 
as this property has been held by the claimant. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. All time has expired and the Clerk will read the bill 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby au- 
thorized to dispose of the following surplus lighthouse reservations in 
the manner and under the conditions indicated : 

(1) Te convey to the State of New York, for public-park purposes, 
all of the Crown Point Lighthouse Reservation, N. Y., together with 
all buildings thereon, excepting such tracts of land as are necessary 
for the maintenance of lights as specified herein; reserving the right 
to the Lighthouse Service to maintain such lights in the tower or at 
such other place on the reservation as the needs of navigation may 
require, and the right to enter upon the reservation by the most con- 
venient route by land or water for the purpose of maintenance of such 
lights, and reserving an easement for beams of light from such lights, 
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and the right to trim any trees that now exist or may hereafter exist 
that interfere with or obstruct the range of any such lights. The 
Lake Champlain Transportation Co., and its successors, shall be per- 
mitted to maintain and use its pier, now located at the reservation, 
erected under permission from the Treasury Department dated May 1, 
1888, in the same manner and subject to the same terms and condi- 
tions as though the conveyance had not been made, The State of New 
York shall be required to maintain the memorial tower erected on the 
Crown Point Lighthouse Reservation under authority of the act of 
Congress entitled “An act to authorize the erection upon the Crown 
Point Lighthouse Reservation, N. V., of a memorial to commemorate 
the discovery of Lake Champlain,” approved February 20, 1911. 

(2) To transfer to the War Department for military purposes the 
portion of the Elm Tree Beacon Lighthouse Reservation, N. I., de- 
scribed as follows: Beginning at a point on the center of a granite 
monument on the southwesterly side of New Dorp Lane, which monu- 
ment marks the northwesterly corner of the property and bears 125 
degrees 59 minutes 15 and 0.53 feet from a monument of the topo- 
graphical department of New York City; thence the property line bears 
122 degrees 9 minutes 92 and 0.38 feet to the center of a similar 
granite monument; thence continuing in the same straight line 154 and 
0.66 feet more or less to high-water line of New York Bay; thence 
along the said high-water line as the same winds and turns to the 
southwesterly corner of a stoné jetty; thence along the southwesterly 
face of the said jetty 301 degrees and 9 minutes 144 and 0.03 feet 
to the westerly corner thereof; thence 38 degrees 54 minutes 0.56 
feet; thence 304 degrees and 7 minutes 75 feet to the center of a 
granite monument at the southwesterly corner of the property; thence 
36 degrees 35 minutes 229 and 0.033 feet to the center of the stone 
monument at the point or place of beginning, being an area of 1.1 
acres more or less, 

(3) To transfer to the Treasury Department for use of the Public 
Health Service that portion of the Brewerton Channel Range Rear 
Lighthouse Reservation, Md., located approximately 450 fect outside 
the line of the quarantine station at Baltimore, Md., except that the 
Department of Commerce shall retain for lighthouse purposes the site of 
the skeleton tower on which the rear light of the range is displayed 
and necessary right of way thereto. The Secretary of Commerce shall 
describe by metes and bounds the exact portion of the reservation trans- 
ferred. 

(4) To transfer to the Treasury Department for Coast Guard pur- 
poses all of the Cape Charles unused Lighthouse Reservation, Va., now 
lying on the ocean front, consisting of about 6 acres of land on Smiths 
Island, Va., together with structures thereon. 

(5) To transfer to the War Department the parcel of land located 
at Long Point, N. C., known as the Long Point Lighthouse Reservation, 
and in exchange therefor the Secretary ot War is authorized to perma- 
nently transfer to the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Commerce a par- 
cel of land approximately 5.7 acres, located at Coinjock, N. C., and 
being a portion of lands acquired for improvement of inland waterway 
from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort, N. C. 

(6) To convey to the city of Fernandina, Fla., for publle-park pur- 
poses that portion of the Amelia Island Lighthouse Reservation, Fla., 
consisting of all that portion of section 12, township 3 north, range 20 
east, Tallahassee meridian, Fla., lying north of the shell road running 
east from the city of Fernandina across section 12, reserving to. the 
United States an easement for beams of light from the Amelle Island 
Lighthouse and the right to trim any trees that now exist or may here- 
after exist that Interfere with or obstruct the rays of such light. 

(7) To convey by quitclaim deed to the heirs of Joel Norton for a 
consideration of $10 certain land known as the Old Lighthouse Reser- 
vation, situated at Cunningham Creek, in Lake County, Ohio, which Joel 
Norton and descendants have occupied and paid taxes on for many 
years, The property is described as follows in the deed of March 11, 
1836, from Robert Harper and others to the United States: “A certain 
plece or parcel of land situated in the township of Madison, county and 
State aforesaid, which is also in township No. 12, in the sixth range of 
townships lu the Connecticut Western Reserve (so called), in tract 
No. 1, it being a part of 50 acres of land heretofore deeded by John 
Cunningham to the Harpersfield Commercial Co. by deed bearing date 
May 6, A. D. 1816, as follows, to wit: Beginning at a point on the 
west line of said 50 acres, 34 rods northwardly from the southwest 
corner of said 50 acres, and running thence north 2° west along said 
west line 10 rods; thence north 88° east 16 rods; thence south 2° east 
10 rods; thence south 88° west 16 rods to the place of beginning, con- 
taining 1 acre of land.“ 

(8) To conyey to the State of Michigan for public-park purposes, 
that portion of the Round Island Lighthouse Reservation in the 
Straits of Mackinac, Mich., lying eastward of a true north and south 
line passing through a point distant 1,900 feet, 135 degrees true from 
the center of the Round Island Lighthouse Tower, which tower is 
located at latitude 45 degrees, 50 minutes, 15 seconds north, and 
longitude 84 degrees, 37 minutes west, containing approximately 352 
acres, 

(9) To convey to Keweenaw County, Mich., or to the State of 
Michigan, a portion of the Copper Harbor Lighthouse Reservation, 
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Mich., for publie park purposes, the said tract consisting of 50 acres 
on the west end of lot 3, section 33, township 59 north, range 28 west, 
Michigan meridian. 

(10) to convey by quitclaim deed to the city and county of Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, for public purposes, a strip of land 20 feet wide, the 
game being a portion of the Makapuu Point Lighthouse road connecting 
Koko Head with the Makapuu Point Lighthouse, upon the express 
conditions (a) that the city and county of Honolulu, Territory of 
Hawali, shall maintain that portion of the road transferred in con- 
dition suitable for the uninterrupted trame of motor vehicles of the 
United States; (b) that within 30 days after receipt of any request 
therefor from the Secretary of Commerce the clerk of the city and 
county shall submit to the said Secretary of Commerce a report re- 
garding its compliance with the terms and conditions stated in this 
paragraph; and (c) that in the event of the failure of such city and 
county to comply with the conditions of this paragraph the grant shall 
be forfeited, and upon written notice from the Secretary of Commerce 
to such clerk the property so conveyed shall immediately revert to the 
United States without further notice, demand, or action brought. The 
conditions of clauses (a), (b), and (c) of this paragraph shall be 
suspended during any period during which a public highway on any 
other road is open and in good condition, by means of which unin- 
terrupted access may be had by motor vehicles to the Makapuu Point 
Light Station from Honolulu. f 

(11) To convey to the Mount Vernon Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution the Jones Point Lighthouse Reservation, Va., 
containing approximately 3,000 square feet, acquired by purchase 
April 8, 1855, with all structures thereon, The grantee shall maintain 
the reservation, including the initial boundary stone marking the 
original southern corner of the District of Columbia, located thereon, 
in a safe and proper condition for historical purposes. 

(12) To convey to the State of Michigan for public-park purposes 
such portions of the Big Sable and Little Sable Lighthouse Reserva- 
tions, Mich., as are not required for lighthouse purposes, on such terms 
and conditions as to providing means of access to the light stations and 
the Coast Guard station and for maintaining easements for beams of 
light for the lights that may be maintained by the United States as 
the Secretary of Commerce shall determine, 

(18) To sell and convey by quitclaim deed to the highest bidder, after 
due advertisement and upon such terms as the Secretary of Commerce 
may deem for the best interests of the United States, the lighthouse 
property located on West Ninth Street and Main Avenue, in the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, together with the keepers’ dwellings and other improve- 
ments thereon. The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to provide 
suitable quarters for the lighthouse keepers, in the city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, a suit- 
able site, and to contract for the erection and completion of suitable 
buildings thereon, and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of 560,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be 
available for such purpose, including the purchase of necessary equip- 
ment and the rental of temporary quarters for the lighthouse keepers. 


Mr. WATSON. May I inquire if each conveyance is to rest 
upon the specifications mentioned therein? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. Therefore after this bill is passed and a con- 
veyance is made, the United States can not make any other 
easements than are mentioned in this statement. 

Mr. MERRITT. No; all the conditions go with the original 
grant. 

Mr. WATSON. Therefore if, after the passage of this bill, 
the Government thinks it wise to make another reservation 
when it conveys the property to New York, it can not do so 
until it comes into the House again. 

Mr. MERRITT. Of course, under the general provision it 
can take back the whole property for Government purposes. 

Mr. WATSON. I know; but that is not my thought. When 
the Government conveys this property to the State of New 
York there are here mentioned certain easements, After the 
passage of this bill, if the Government desires to create another 
easement, can the Government do so without coming to the 
House for permission? 

Mr. MERRITT. I should say not, without reentering on the 
land and taking possession of it under the general provision. 

Mr. WATSON. Taking entire possession of it? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If they can take the whole, 
why can not they take back a part? 

Mr. WATSON. That is not the question; the question is in 
regard to making the original conveyance. If the conveyance 
is made to the State of New York and the State desires to 
erect a hotel for park purposes, can it do so without getting 
permission from the Government? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes, 

Mr. WATSON. New York can do what it pleases with it, if 
it is for park purposes. 
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Mr, MERRITT. I do not think that New York would be so 
ese as to build a hotel on it, because they might lose the 

ote 

Mr. WATSON. The State might like to erect a building on 
the property so conveyed to it. 

Mr. MERRITT. They could do anything consistent with 
park purposes. 

Mr. WATSON. It might want to put up a factory. 

Mr. MERRITT. Not for park purposes, 

Mr. WATSON. It might want to build a factory for the 
manufacture of ice cream. 

Mr. MERRITT. If they did that, the Government probably 
would regain the property. 

Mr. WATSON. This conveyance is not to be in fee simple? 

Mr. MERRITT. No; it is a revocable license. 

Mr. WATSON, It is to be recorded? 

Mr. MERRITT. All of these matters are of record, I pre- 
sume, The point is that nothing can be done under this bill to 
take the title out of the United States. 

Mr. WATSON. I understand that. 

Mr. MERRITT. No one by fraud can divest the United 
States of any right whatever in regard to this property. 

Mr. WATSON. I notice that there is a pier reserved for the 
Champlain Transportation Co. If any other company wanted 
to have a pier, would it have the right without getting the 
permission of the Government? 

Mr. MERRITT. They would have to go to the State. 

Mr. WATSON. And it would not have to apply to the 
Government? 

Mr. MERRITT. No; I think not. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


(b) The Public Health Service is authorized, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to provide medical, surgical, and hospital 
services and supplies for the officers and crews of vessels of the Light- 
house Service, including when practicable the detall of medical officers 
on such vessels, 


Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the 
committee a question. What is involved in these two para- 
graphs? 

Mr. PARKER. These two paragraphs are to put the Light- 
house Service on the same basis as the Coast Guard. The 
Coast Guard is given medical attendance, and we desire to put 
the Lighthouse Service on the same basis. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Then this has nothing to do with 
the disposition of publie property? 

Mr. PARKER. Absolutely not. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. It really belongs in another bill. 

Mr. MERRITT. I will say that under this section now 
being read very full hearings were had in the last Congress. 
The bill passed the House and was lost in the Senate. The 
idea of these two sections is to give these men who are in dis- 
tant lighthouses where there are no hospitals, where they cau 
not go to a regular health hospital, to give them the same 
right as the Coast Guard has to go to a private hospital. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. My question grew out of the fact 
that it was entirely foreign to the rest of the bill. 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes; we thought it would save the time of 
the House if these matters relating to the Lighthouse Service 
were all comprised in one bill. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Suc. 4. The Commissioner of Lighthouses, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of Commerce, is authorized to determine any claim 
not exceeding $500 of any officer or employee of the field service of 
the Lighthouse Service for personal property hereafter lost or dam- 
aged at stations, depots, or on vessels of the Lighthouse Service, or 
in transit by reason of official duties, as a result of storm, fire, ship- 
wreck, or other extraordinary cause not due to the negligence or vol- 
untary act of such officer or employee, if the commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary, finds and declares that such property was 
useful and reasonably necessary to such officer or employee in his line 
of duty. The Secretary shall report the amounts so determined to 
Congress for payment as legal claims out of appropriations that may 
be made by Congress therefor. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. MADDEN : Strike out all of section 4. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, there have been a great 


many cases of the kind referred to in section 4 submitted by 
the Chief of the Lighthouse Service in the Department of 


— 
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Commerce for adjudication by the Appropriations Committee. 
It has frequently happened that we found from the evidence 
in the case that recommendations have been made for pay- 
ment of compensation for the loss of equipment, clothing, 
goods, and other valuables, shipped by the employees of the 
service on the boats of the Government for which there is no 
charge made, where the packing of the goods has been badly 
planned and executed under the supervision of the man who 
makes the claim for damages and loss. It seems to me, in 
the light of all the cases that have come from the Department 
of Commerce that the Committee on Appropriations has been 
obliged to reject, based on the facts and on the law in the 
ease, that this section of the bill is an attempt on the part of 
the Department of Commerce to legalize things that have 
proved to be illegal, where attempts have been made by the 
committee to adjust claims by men in the service. 

Mr, MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL, Is not the Post Office Department 
authorized to make adjudications in small claims? 

Mr. MADDEN. They are all allowed—these people are 
allowed, the Department of Commerce is allowed—under the 
law to do certain things, but they have come to us with such 
cases that we were not able to agree on with them, and now 
they are putting the case in another form so as to compel 
us to do it. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman take section 4 and 
change the $500 amount to some other amount? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I am against the whole thing. 

Mr. PARKER. So that they can settle small claims. 

Mr. MADDEN. They ought not to be allowed to settle, 
and they are not allowed to settle these matters in any depart- 
ment. 

Mr. PARKER. Except the post office? 

Mr. MADDEN. They are, but they come to the committee 
with recommendations after they have made an adjustment, 
and then the committee compels them to prove the legal 
liability of the Government of the United States in every case, 
but in many cases they have not been able to do it. 

Mr, MERRITT. How about the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. MADDEN. We do it with all of them. 

Mr. MERRITT. Why not with these people? 

Mr. MADDEN. These people have not been able to prove 
the claims they brought before us. It seems to me that their 
records are bad and they try to adjudicate cases not warranted, 
and if they do that under existing circumstances they will 
do it under any circumstances. We ought not under any cir- 
cumstauces to permit the comptroller’s decisions to be over- 
ridden by legislation where there is no justification for any 
other decision except the one rendered. 

When we passed the Budget act we provided that the Comp- 
trolier General should take the place of the Comptroller of the 
‘Treasury, who was the head of the anditing sections of the 
Government, of which there were six. The Comptroller of the 
Treasury, in other words, the chief auditor, was an independ- 
ent officer appointed by the President, to whom appeals might 
be taken from decisions rendered by the various auditors, and 
inyariably when the auditor general or the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, as he was then called, refused to render decisions 
in keeping with the demands of the departments, if they had 
influence enough with the President they had the comptroller 
removed until they got a decision such as they wanted. The 
Treasury was not even secondary in the consideration of the 
problem. The taxpayer had no chance anywhere. We are now 
trying to protect the taxpayer. This section of this bill takes 
away the right of the taxpayer to protection, and it ought not 
to be passed, When we passed the Budget act we created 
what is known as the Comptroller General and we authorized 
the President to appoint him, but we took away the power of 
the President to discharge him, and now nobody can get a 
decision that is not in accordance with the law, no matter how 
much influence he may haye. When they run up against the 
Comptroller General with an illegal claim and it is rejected, 
when it is rejected you will find all the newspapers in the 
country being fed with propaganda against the comptroller 
because he stands for the law. Then, when they can not do 
anything else they come before the House, and Senate com- 
mittees and ask to have the law changed, so as to set aside 
the ruling of the Comptroller General. What we ought to do 
is to protect the Treasury of the United States, and the way 
to do it is to knock this section of the bill out. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in my judgment this section is one of the fairest pro- 
visions in this bill. What does it do? It simply gives to these 
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people Who are engaged in this isolated Lighthouse Service the 
same privilege under the law which is now given to those who 
are in the regular military and naval service. In so far as the 
amount of claims that may be settled is concerned, I believe the 
amount is similar to that in the Post Office law, where the 
department has the authority to settle claims not exceeding a 
certain figure. The distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations has by inference in his argument suggested 
that if this bill is passed the Appropriations Committee will 
not hold the purse strings. Of course, that is not the case at 
all. That committee will have the same right to control the 
appropriations that may be made under the provisions of this 
particular act as it has to-day, and as the gentleman just 
three minutes ago told us they do in respect to their method of 
controlling claims that come before the Post Office Department 
or that come from the soldiers and the sailors. That commit- 
tee can make these people prove the facts so as to show that 
they have not settled a claim except one that is just and fair. 
In other words, they check up to see whether the policy of set- 
tlement laid down in the law is carried out. 

What is the situation to-day? When these losses are in- 
curred by some of the poor people working in the Lighthouse 
Service, the individual that loses a few hundred dollars’ worth 
of clothing or some other necessaries of life, and who is ac- 
quainted with a Member of Congress with influence or some- 
thing of that sort gets the Member of Congress to introduce a 
special claims. bill for him and he gets that bill through once 
in a while. The ones who have the influence, the ones Who can 
perhaps most afford to lose are the ones who get relief, and 
the rest of them do not get relief at all. 

The property contemplated as falling within the provisions 
of this act is safeguarded. It does not include jewelry or works 
of art or anything of that sort, as suggested by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Huppieston]. It simply includes prop- 
erty that the Secretary finds and declares “was useful and 
reasonably necessary to such officer or employee in his line of 
duty,” property that was reasonably necessary in his work of 
guarding one of these lighthouse stations. When these claims 
are settled, the Department of Commerce would bring in its 
report for the purpose of obtaining from the gentleman from 
Illinois and other members of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions the money needed to settle these claims; they would 
have to show the committee that the claims come directly 
within those provisions of the act, and I take it that there is 
no danger but that the gentleman from Illinois and all the 
rest of the members of the Committee on Appropriations will 
stand on guard watching as they have done so well hereto- 
fore, the interests of the people of the taxpayers’ country. 
But in fairness to all of these people so that they may all be 
treated alike, so that there will not be discrimination in fayor 
of a man with influence and against those without it, I think 
the section ought to stay in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. DOWELL. I desire to inquire of the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burtness] how he ean read into this sec- 
tion the right of the Committee on Appropriations to deter- 
mine rS claims after they have been determined by the 
officer 

Mr. BURTNESS. The officer will determine the claim, but 
he will have no money with which to pay the claim until the 
money comes from the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. DOWELL, After the matter has been determined legally 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations has but 
one thing to do, and that is to recommend the payment of 
the claim, whatever it may be. There is no question about it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman from Illinois told you on 
the floor only a few moments ago that when various depart- 
ments come and demand the payment of claims the committee 
forces them to show that they have approved the claim in a 
legal way. 

Mr. DOWELL. But in this statute you are determining the 
amount by law. The Committee on Appropriations has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the amount of it, I care not what it 
may be. If it is only worth 10 cents and the amount determined 
is $500, the Committee on Appropriations must recommend 
the payment of the $500, because it is determined by law in 
this section. It does seem to me, whatever may be the right 
here, that the gentleman from North Dakota can not say to 
this House that we are leaving this question to the Committee 
on Appropriations to determine, when as a matter of law it is 
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determined by the officers, and all the Committee on Appro- 
priations has to do is to pay the claim. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does not the gentleman concede that in 
substance and in general these provisions are identical with 
the provisions of the act for the relief of the members of the 
Army and the Navy in matters of this kind? 

Mr. DOWELL. It says “determine any claim.” The gentle- 
man from North Dakota tried to specify that it applied only to 
certain kinds of personal property, but this says “any claim 
not exceeding 8500.“ The question was raised by the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations. When this statute is 
adopted you take from the Committee on Appropriations every 
power to make inquiry back of the finding of the officer. They 
have no authority under this law to go behind that finding. 
All they have to do is to take the finding of the officer and 
pay the claim. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman claim that the right 
is taken away from the Committee on Appropriations to deter- 
mine whether the findings have been made by the department 
in accordance with the law and the facts? 

Mr. DOWELL. Certainly. It says, The finding must be 
made by the officer,” and when he has followed that law the 
Committee on Appropriations has nothing to do with it but to 
pay it. It seems to me that whatever may be the intention 
here of the committee, the plain language of this statute, if it 
is adopted, takes from this Congress, takes from the Committee 
on Appropriations, eyery power to inquire into any claim that 
may be allowed. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman has apparently entirely 
overlooked the language, which makes it even plainer than the 
rest of the statute. It says: 


The Secretary shall report the amount so determined to Congress 
for payment as à legal Claim out of appropriations that may be made 
by Congress therefor. 


Mr. DOWELL. Certainly; legal claims. It is as plain as it 
can be that the Committee on Appropriations has nothing fur- 
ther to do with it. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does not the language say that this com- 
missioner is to determine the claim? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes; and it is a legal claim. 

Mr. HUDSON. The hands of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions are tied. The gentleman from North Dakota wants to 
take the view that Congress may sit down and say, We will 
not pay a legai claim.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWELL. I do not know the intention of the com- 
mittee, but I object to the construction that the committee is 
placing upon this statute. I maintain that everyone who 
carefully reads this statute will agree with the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations. Neither this House nor any- 
body in this House has anything to say about the legality of 
that claim when it has been determined by the commissioner. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I will accept the amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mon- 
yon D. Hutt] rises in opposition to the pro forma amendment, 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. What is the language of the act 
which authorizes the Post Office Department to settle these 
minor claims? 

Mr. MADDEN. The Post Office Department is required to 
show the Committee on Appropriations the legal liability of 
any claim which they may submit to the committee for appro- 
priation. Under this they have already determined the legal 
liability, and all the committee would have to do would be to 
insert the amount stated to be due. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. What is the language that re- 
quires that? 

Mr. MADDEN. I can not quote the exact language. They 
recommend, but they do not determine the legal liability until 
we accept it. 

Mr. HUDSON. We have a particular case now in which the 
department recommends what the amount shall be. But they 
did not determine. 

Mr. MADDEN. They recommend; that is all. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] to strike out the section. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that that be made 
section 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will correct 
the numbering of the section. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


„Sec. 5. Hereafter officers and crews of vessels of the Lighthouse 
Service and light keepers and depot keepers of the Lighthouse Service 
shall be permitted to purchase commissary and quartermaster supplies 
from the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps at the price charged officers and 
enlisted men of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps. 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, in line 2, page 11, I move 
to strike ont the word “ Lighthouse,” and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to speak out of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to speak out of order for five minutes. Is 
there objection? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have listened with a great deal of interest to the 


`| plea of the distinguished chairman of the Appropriations Com- 


mittee to protect the Treasury of the United States and to pro- 
tect the taxpayers of the United States. Therefore, in these 
few minutes I wish to bring to the attention of the House in- 
formation which throws some light on a proposition which, in 
my humble judgment, would not protect the Treasury or the 
taxpayers of the United States. I think it is very appropriate 
to bring this matter to the attention of the House during the 
consideration of the lighthouse bill, which we are now discuss- 
ing. The press report which I will read in part will throw 
some light on the capacity of the Italian Government to pay its 
war debts, 

The Washington Post of Monday, April 12, contains a quoted 
speech delivered by Premier Mussolini of Italy at Tripoli on 
April 11, and which reads in part as follows: 


Facist Italian Tripoli! You represent here Italy, which is daily more 
prosperous and powerful. Rome carries the beacon lamp of strength 
to the shores of the African Sea. No one can stop our inexorable will. 


This utterance by the Premier of the Italian Government does 
not square with the financial condition as presented by the rep- 
resentatives of the Italian Government when they were nego- 
tiating the Italian debt settlement. This debt settlement places 
a burden of $1,513,808,000 upon the taxpayers and Treasury of 
the United States and relieves the taxpayers and the Govern- 
ment of Italy of this burden. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did the gentleman ever hear a boy whis- 
tling when he was in the dark? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I do not get the gentleman’s point. 

Mr, BLANTON. Well, Mussolini was simply whistling in the 
dark. He was trying to keep up his courage. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Well, if we can not take Mussolini’s state- 
ment as to the prosperity and capacity of the Italian Goyern- 
ment when delivering his speech to Tripoli and give it any 
great weight, then I do not think we should give any great 
weight to the statements of the representatives of the Italian 
Government who negotiated the refunding of the debt of the 
Italian Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. SCHAFER, Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman no doubt noticed in the 
press the other day that Trotski made the announcement that 
the infamous communistic Soviet Government of Russia was 
the most suecessful Government in all the world. He was 
whistling in the dark, too. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Well, I will say that Trotski did not make 
that statement one day, and then when he came to another 
government to have his debts refunded at the expense of the 
nation to which his Government owed money claim that his 
Government was too poor to pay. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will yield further, the dif- 
ference between Mussolini and Trotski is that Mussolini says, 
“J will pay you so much,” while Trotski says, “I will not 
pay you anything.” That is the difference between the two 


Governments, [Applause.] 


1926 


Mr. SCHAFER. Well, I can see where the gentleman from 
Texas, who repeatedly stands on the floor of this House and 
talks about protecting the rights and interests of the poor tax- 
payers of the Nation, has been a little derelict in his duty 
and would rather protect the interests of the taxpayers of our 
debtor nations at the expense of the taxpayers of our own 
Nation. [Applause.] N 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscou- 
sin has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment 
to strike out the word “lighthouse” will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8, Hereafter the provisions of section 6 of the act entitled “Au 
act to authorize aids to navigation and for other works in the Light- 
house Service, and for other purposes,” approved June 20, 1918, as 
amended, shall apply to the Commissioner of Lighthouses, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Lighthouses, the chief constructing engineer, and the 
superintendent of naval construction of the Lighthouse Service. 


Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out section 
8. This section makes the act of 1918 applicable to the men 
referred to in this section. Section 6 of the act of 1918 pro- 
vides that the men in certain services of the Government, the 
military service, the Coast Guard Service, and other services 
of that character, shall be permitted to retire at the age of 65 
years, and after 30 years of service, and they are compulsorily 
retired at the age of 70. These men are in the civil service 
of the Goyernment. You are going to do something for them 
that you compel other people to pay for, and you are going to 
give them what you do give them free. They are not called 
upon under this section of the bill to pay one single dollar 
toward the retirement compensation which they are authorized 
to receive under this act. I do not see why we should do 
that, and I do not think we should. I do not think we should 
make a preferential class. 

Mr. MERRITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MERRITT. What happens in this service differs from 
what happens in the Coast Guard Service in this respect: The 
men you speak of as being put in a preferential class are 
already—when they are in the field service—under the retire- 
ment law. Now, it is for the benefit of this service to put 
those who are familiar with the field service into these four 
office positions, because they know more about the work, aud 
unless we amend the bill in this way a man who has been in 
the field for a number of years, and is subjected to all the 
dangers, and is promoted for his good work, as he should be, 
will lose the benefit which he had before, and I do not think 
that is just. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think this is just. I think this 
ought not to pass. I do not think we ought to pick out a 
special class for special consideration. 

We are talking a great deal about the amount of money that 
will be required to pay the cost of the so-called retirement of 
civil service employees in the Government. These men and 
women are now required to pay 2½ per cent of the salaries they 
draw toward the retirement fund, and there is a bill pending to 
make them pay 4 per cent, and still there is a great deal of 
doubt in the minds of many about the wisdom of enacting that 
law. But right in the teeth of that situation we come here with 
a bill that retires people without the payment of one dollar to- 
ward the cost. 

I wonder if we are ever going to reach the point where nobody 
pays any attention whatever to the people who pay these bills? 
All anyone has to do now is to be on a Government pay roll 
and then he reaches the situation where he says that under the 
starvation wage he is receiving he must be protected in his old 
age, but who pays for the protection of the man who gets behind 
the plow at 3 o'clock in the morning and plows through the 
fields all day in the broiling sun? Whose pension roll does he 
go on? Do you say he does not pay any part of the bill? He 
does. He may not file a tax schedule. He may not have a heavy 
income-tax payment to make, but in the long run he pays the 
income-tax payment of the man who files a schedule because 
he pays for it in everything he buys. 

You can not justify the payment of pensions to the men who 
are occupying these high places here, and they are occupying 
high places and drawing big salaries. They ought to be able to 
save enough money out of what they get to take care of them- 
Selves when they get through with Government service. If they 
do not do it, we are not to blame. Who is going to take care 


of the man who digs coal in the coal mines? Whose pension roll 
does he go on? Who is going to take care of the man who digs 
sewers and erects the buildings and carries the bricks and works 
in the brickyards or in the machine shops? Is there any con- 
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sideration to be given to him or is It only necessary to get on 
the Government pay roll to be put in a preferred class? 

I hope this section will be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment, for the purpose of asking a question. I would 
like to ask if this is the situation raised by this section. If a 
man has been 30 years in the Lighthouse Service and finally 
acquires the right to a pension, if he is then promoted to be 
chief of the service, he loses his right to a pension under the 
present system. 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. z 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. And this will preserve his rights along 
that line upon promotion? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And he ought not to get it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEen] to strike out section 8. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Huppieston) there were—ayes 29, noes 41. 

So the motion was rejected. A 

Mr. PARKER. Mr, Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed 
to and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tem- 
pore (Mr. TILsoN) having resumed the chair, Mr. CHINDBLOM, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that the committee having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10860) to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to dispose of certain lighthouse reservations and 
to increase the efficiency of the Lighthouse Service, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to report the same back to 
the House with an amendment, with the recommendation that 
the amendment be agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The preyious question was ordered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 
I move to recommit this bill to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, with instructions to report the same back 
forthwith with the following amendment, to wit, with section 8 
stricken out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. BLANTON moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, with instructions to that committee to 
report the same back forthwith with an amendment striking out all of 
section 8, 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
era motion of the gentleman from Texas to recommit the 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would it be out of order for the Chair to 
state that the motion to recommit is the same as the amend- 
ment offered by the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has stated it in 
his parliamentary inquiry to the Chair, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 30, noes 47. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote because 
there is not a quorum present, and make the point of order 
there is not a quorum present. 

Mr, PARKER. Will the gentleman withhold that so I may 
make a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman can make it afterwards. 
We have already had to stay here all the afternoon, and we 
might just as well stay here longer. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
point of order so that I may present a privileged report? 

Mr. BLANTON, In case the Chair will protect me on the 
point of no quorum, I will withhold it and let the gentleman 
do so; but otherwise, not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman can protect 


- himself on that. 
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Mr. BLANTON, In protecting myself I will have to insist 
on my point. -~ 

Mr. SNELL. I would like to present a rule. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that while the gentleman has made a point of order that there 
is no quorum present upon the rising vote, the Chair has not 
announced there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has not yet had an 
opportunity to count. The Chair will count the Members pres- 
ent as soon as he has the opportunity to do so. 
~ Mr. BLANTON. And if there is not a quorum present, that 
will force an automatic roll call. Then I withhold my point 
for a moment, 

BANKRUPTCY 

Mr. SNELL, chairman of the Committee on Rules, presented 
a report from that committee providing for the consideration 
of a bill (S. 1039) to amend an act establishing a uniform 
system of bankruptcy, which was referred to the House 
Calendar. 

> RURAL POST ROADS 

Mr. SNELL also presented a report from the Committee on 
Rules for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9504) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes,” which was referred to the House Calendar. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE SERVICE 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to go 
back to the bill H. R. 3858 and make a clerical correction. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the proceed- 
ings on the vote to recommit will be vacated. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER. In the bill H. R. 8858, page 5, I wish to 
strike out, in line 7, the words “incurred for subsistence,” 
which is a repetition, because it is covered in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hoc]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be made. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the Chair under- 
stood the request of the gentleman from New York. It was not 
with reference to the bill under consideration, but is with refer- 
ence to the bill previously passed by the House. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted to 
suggest, would it not be a proper procedure to ask unanimous 
consent that in the engrossment of the bill those words may be 
omitted? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That would be all that would 
be necessary. 

Mr. PARKER. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that in the engrossment of the bill H. R. 3858, on page 5, line 7, 
the words “incurred for subsistence” may be omitted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 


Mr. PARKER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PARKER. When will the yote come on the previous 
question if the House should now adjourn? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The vote will come on the 
motion of the gentleman from Texas to recommit on next 
Thursday. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Has the previous question been or- 
dered? z 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The previous question has 
been ordered on the motion to recommit and also on the bill 
and all amendments thereto. The House began to divide, but 
that vote has been vacated. So that the question will be on the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. PARKER. And that will come up on Wednesday or 
Thursday? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On Thursday morning. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock p. m.), 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, April 14, 
1926, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for April 14, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
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COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
Agricultural relief legislation. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 


To provide for the payment of the awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, the payment of certain claims of German 
nationals against the United States, and the return to German 
nationals of property held by the Alien Property Custodian 
(H. R. 10820). 

COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Investigation of Northern Pacific Railway land grants. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


441. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, report showing all navigable streams upon which 
power development appear to be feasible, and the estimate of 
cost of examinations of the same, submitted in accordance with 
the requirements of section 3 of the river and harbor act of 
March 3, 1925, was taken from the Speaker's table and referred 
oy te Committee ox Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

* Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 10352. A bill to extend the time for con- 
structing a bridge across the Ohio River between Vanderburg 
County, Ind., and Henderson County, Ky.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 861). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mrs. ROGERS: Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. H. R. 10772. A bill to amend the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924; without amendment (Rept. No. 862). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
S. 3553. An act to provide for the storage for diversion of the 
waters of the North Platte River and construction of the 
Casper-Alcova reclamation project; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 863). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 9450. A bill to authorize the refund of $25,000 to the 
Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-In Asylum; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 864). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 
209. A joint resolution requesting the President of the United 
States to invite foreign governments to participate in the 
Seventh International Dental Congress to be held at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., August 23 to 28, 1926; with amendment (Rept. No. 
865). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. LETTS: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 10859. 
A bill to provide for the transfer of certain records of the 
General Land Office to States, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 870). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 11208. A bill to admit to the 
United States alien veterans of the World War; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 871). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 10821. 
A bill for the appointment of certain additional judges; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 872). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MORROW : Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 9916. 
A bill to revise the boundary of the Grand Canyon National 
Park in the State of Arizona, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 873). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 219. A resolu- 
tion providing for consideration of S. 1039 to amend an act 
establishing a uniform system of bankruptcy; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 874). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 174. A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of H. R. 9504, to amend 
the act entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes”; without amendment (Rept. No. 875). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


1926 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1565. A 
bill for the relief of Pirtle Handley; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 866). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, APPLEBY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3592. A bill 
for the relief of Johanna B. Weinberg; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 867). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 511. An act 
for the relief of all owners of cargo laden aboard the lighter 
Linwood at the time of her collision with the U. S. S. Absecon; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 868). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 2898. An act 
for the relief of all owners of cargo laden aboard the steamship 
Oconee; without amendment (Rept. No. 863). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (S. 3538) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
pay legal expenses incurred by the Sac and Fox Tribe of 
Indians of Oklahoma; Committee on Claims discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 11073) granting a pension to W. T. Jolly; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, publie bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 11248) to provide for the 
permanent withdrawal of certain lands adjoining the Makah 
Indian Reservation in Washington for the use and occupancy 
of the Makah and Quileute Indians; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 11249) to per- 
mit the purchase of naval aircraft and aircraft engines without 
advertisement, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11250) to 
provide for the deportation of certain aliens, to supplement 
the naturalization laws, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11251) authorizing an additional appro- 
priation for eradication or control of the white pine blister 
rust, in accordance with the provisions for this item contained 
in “An act making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes (H. R. 8264, 69th Cong., Ist sess., as amended) ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 11252) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to cooperate with the Middle Rio 
Grande conservancy district, a political subdivision of the 
State of New Mexico, in the conservation, reclamation, and 
drainage of Pueblo Indian lands along the Middle Rio Grande 
Valley, State of New Mexico, and for other purposes, and 
authorizing an appropriation therefor; to the Committee oa 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 11253) to create a Fed- 
eral farm committee, a Federal farm board, to standardize 
production, issue debentures, levy an excise tax on purchasers 
of agricultural products, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, HICKEY; A bill (H. R. 11254) to amend paragraph 
59 of the tariff act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: Resolution (H. Res. 217) requesting the 
Secretary of the Navy to report to the House of Representatives 
the total number of commissioned officers of the Navy who are 
on the retired list, and the total amount such officers are draw- 
ing annually; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Resolution (H. Res, 218) for the imme- 
diate consideration of H. R. 10821, providing for the appoint- 
ment of certain additional judges; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 11255) granting a pension to 
Carl Johan Anderson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 11256) granting a pension 
to Frances H. Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11257) granting an increase of pension to 
John Rovinski; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 11258) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret E. Mertz; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 11259) to reimburse or compen- 
sate James E. Parker for money, clothing, and other property 
misplaced or appropriated by United States authorities during 


the World War; to the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11260) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine Luper; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11261) granting 
a pension to Katherine Hager; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 11262) granting a 
pension to Juliet Opie Ayres; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 11263) for the relief of Au- 
gusta Gladbach; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KIRK: A bill (H. R. 11264) granting a pension to 
Leaner Napier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11265) granting an increase of pension to 
Burnham Gibson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 11266) granting a pension to 
Absalon B. Dempsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 11267) granting a pen- 
pon to Sarah E. Arthur; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11268) granting an increase of pension to 
Barbery E. Massie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11269) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Richards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11270) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Tappana; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 11271) granting an increase 
of pension to Maggie A. Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11272) granting an increase of pension 
to Margaret Kauffman ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11273) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Jane Flury; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11274) granting an increase of pension 
to Katie E. Sterner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11275) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Martha Alice Bingham; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 11276) granting 
an increase of pension to Ellen F. Smith; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 

Under. clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1756. By Mr. ANDREW: Communication from Gloucester 
(Mass.) League of Women Voters, opposing any change in the 
Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1757. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Mark I. Hall and others 
opposing the passage of House bill 487; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1758. Also, petition of various individuals, expressing opposi- 
tion to the bill H. R. 39; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1759. Also, petition of Henry Baker, jr., and others, favoring 
the passage of House bill 8708; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. i 

1760. Also, petition of the Northern IIlinois State Teachers 
College, and others, in favor of House bill 7479, the migratory 
bird refuge and marsh land conservation bill; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

1761. Also, petition of Illinois State Natural History Survey 
Division, urging fayorable action on House Joint Resolution 
210; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1762. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of James L. Smith, 6 Jay 
Street, South Boston, Mass., recommending early and favorable 
consideration of House bill 8132; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1763. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of W. H. Kernkamp, adju- 
tant, and 109 members of Post 87, American Legion, Alexandria, 
Minn., urging passage at this session of legislation indorsed by 
the American Legion's national legislative committee; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1764. Also, petition of Mrs. Luvina Harmon and five other 
citizens of Glenwood, Minn., remonstrating against any modifl- 
cation of the present prohibition enforcement act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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1765. Also, petition of members of Local No. 17882, Postal 
Employees, Minneapolis, Minn., urging the same relative in- 
crease for laboring employees in the Post Office Department that 
was accorded clerical employees, in view of their similar living 
costs; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1766. By Mr. CONNELL of New York: Petition of W. 
Palen Conway, vice president Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, favoring the passage of House bill 7479, the migratory 
bird refuge and marsh land conservation bill; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

1767. Also, petition of Prentice N. Gray, of New York City, 
favoring the passage of House bill 7479, the migratory bird 
refuge and marsh land conservation bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1768, Also, petition of the American Legion National Legisla- 
tive Committee, favoring the passage of the Johnson bill (H. R. 
10240), the Green bill (H. R. 10277), and the Fitzgerald bill 
(II. R. 4548), and requesting the Speaker of the House, the 
Republican steering committee, and the Rules Committee to 
give an opportunity to vote on these bills; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, April 14, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 5, 1926) 

The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher McKellar Shipstead 
Bayard Frazier McKinley Simmons 
Bingham George McLean Smith 
Blease Ger McMaster Smoot 
Borah Gillett cN: Stanfield 
Bratton Goft — d Steck 
Broussard Gooding Metcalf Stephens 
Bruce Greene Moses wanson 
Cameron Hale Neely Trammell 
Capper Harreld Nye son 
Caraway arris Oddie adsworth 
Copeland Harrison Overman alsh 
Couzens eflin Phipps Watson 
Curtis Howell Pine eller 
Deneen Johnson Pittman Wheeler 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Mo Williams 
Edge Jones, Wash, Reed, Pa. 

Fernald Kendrick Robinson, Ark, 

Ferris King Sackett 

Fess Lenroot Sheppard 


Mr. PHIPPS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Means] is detained from the Senate by illness. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on April 13, 1926, 
the President had approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 1250. An act to amend an act entitled “An act donating 
public lands to the seyeral States and Territories, which may 
provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts,” approved July 2, 1862, as amended by the act approved 
March 3, 1883; > 

8. 1462. An act permitting Leo Sheep Co., of Rawlins, Wyo., 
to convey certain lands to the United States and to select other 
lands in lieu thereof, in Carbon County, Wyo., for the im- 
provement of the Medicine Bow National Forest; 

8. 1746. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
transfer the Barnegat Light Station to the State of New Jersey ; 
and 

8. 1809. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Wabash River at the city of Vincennes, Knox 
County, Ind. 

TRANSPORTATION OF MONTANA ELK TO MASSACHUSETTS (S. DOC, 
No. 97) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture, in response to Senate 
Resolution 184 (by Mr. Wals, agreed to March 31, 1926), 
relative to the recent shipment of live elk from the National 
Bison Range in Montana to the State of Massachusetts, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. : 
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NATIONAL PARKS IN SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior submitting, pursuant 
to law, recommendations relative to the establishment of na- 
tional parks in the southern Appalachian Mountains, together 
with a report of the Southern Appalachian National Park Com- 
mission, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Suryeys. 


STATE TAX OF KANSAS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorn at this point a letter in regard to 
the State tax of the State of Kansas, A statement was inserted 
in the Recorp some time since on this subject, which did the 
State an injustice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

Arr 1, 1926. 
Hon. Ben S. PAULEN, 
Governor, State of Kansas. 

Dran Governor Pautxx: Yesterday you called my attention to an 
address by Congressman W. R. Woop, of Indiana, which appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp December 18, 1925. 

In this address Congressman Woop makes use of the financial statis- 
ties of States, as compiled by the United States Census Bureau, and 
compares the expenditures of 1924 with those of 1917. 

The classification of expenditures as made by the burean shows 
Kansas with a per capita cost of $3.65 in 1917 and $22.17 in 1924, only 
one State in the Union having a higher per capita expenditure in 1924. 

In order that you may have the facts, I wish to advise that the 
Federal figures include the soldiers’ compensation in amount of $28,- 
978,466.15, paid by Kansas in 1924 to her World War veterans, This 
fund came from the sale of bonds of the State, which are being paid 
off at the rate of $1,000,000 a year. 

The total expenditure for State government in Kansas in 1924 was 
$12,339,639.08, exclusive of the soldiers’ bonus, which was a per capita 
expenditure of $6.80, based on the 1925 census. f 

The total expenditure in 1917 was $6,440,510.47, a per capita cost 
of $3.65. It would be manifestly unfair and misleading to say that 


the cost of State government in Kansas in 1924 was $41,318,105.23, as 
$28,978,466.15 of that amount was a payment to the soldier boys, and 
could not be properly included. 

May I give you the correct expenditures for the years 1917 and 1924, 
classified as follows: 


Executive department 
Judicial department . E 
Btate and legislative expense 602. 1 


—— — —ñä— — 


Of the $12,339,639.08 expended in 1924, $6,506,051.91 came from 
direct or property taxes and the remainder from fees and indirect 
sources, such as corporation and inheritance taxes, ete. 

Congressman Woop is not to be criticized, as he used the Federal 
figures, except that in commenting he referred to the expenditures as 
being “ routine” and aside from any special expenditures, The Kansas 
soldiers’ bonus was “ special” and not a “routine” item. 

Leaving out the soldiers’ bonus item, some 35 other States in the 
Union had a higher per capita expenditure than Kansas In 1924, 

You may feel at liberty to utilize the facts given in this letter in 
any way that you see fit. 


Yours very truly, N. A. TURNER, 


State Budget Director. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. STEPHENS. A few days ago there appeared an article 
in the Baltimore Sun written by a man by the name of L. R. 
Cleveland. This article reflected very much upon the people 
of my State and the State itself in regard to conditions there. 
It was a scurrilous and slanderous publication and was such a 
misstatement of facts that an answer has been written by Mr. 
L. J. Folse, of the Mississippi State Board of Development. 
It has been given to the public. I have here a rather brief 
article, which contains Mr. Folse’s reply, which was published 
on April 12, 1926, in the Commercial Appeal, of Memphis, 
Tenn., which I ask may be inserted in the Recorp at this point. 
j Ta VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 

er 

The article is as follows: 
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Mississtyrt Fionrs Back AT Her Crirics—Lays CARDS on TABLE IN 
ANSWERING BALTMonn Scx—Citzs KCHOOL Recorp—ADVANCE oF 
EDUCATION FIVEFOLD IN 10 Years—TuHa DISAPPEARANCE OF “ ONB- 
Honsn “ SCHOOL, ETC., IS HER ARGUMENT 


The phenomenal advance of the State of Mississippi in. education, 
its position among other States of the Nation regarding those requi- 
sites for happiness and contentment, told in figures to make sure of 
their facts, have been hurled in the face of an article appearing In a 
recent issue of the Baltimore Sun, written by L. R. Cleveland, a man 
sald to be unknown to the Magnolia State.“ 

These figures were compiled by L. J. Folse, general manager of the 
Mississippi State Board of Development, and prepared in such a way 
as to register a striking argument against certain propaganda that 
Mississippi has unjustly suffered. 


THE EVIDENCE 


In his reply Mr. Folse sets forth a condensed summary of what is 
doing in this State and its future possibilities, as follows: 

On December 20, 1817, Mississippi became the twentieth State of 
the Union. Nature endowed Mississippi with many advantages. Up 
to 20 years ago the State was backward in economic development. 
Since that time, as a result of scientifc agricultural development 
and general industrial expansion, Mississippi has made great progress, 

Between 1880 and 1920 the population of Mississippi increased 60 
per cent, but in the same period its per capita wealth increased 298 
per cent; the assessed valuation of all property in the State increased 
551 per cent; bank deposits increased 6,379 per cent; and the value 
of manufactured products increased 2,275 per cent; and the amount 
invested annually for public schools increased 1,030 per cent. 

No State in the Union has given greater attention in recent years to 
education than Mississippi. In 1900 Mississippi invested in public 
education $1,385,000; in 1910 $2,726,000; in 1922 $9,390,000. 

The per capita expenditure for school for every child 5 to 7 years 
of age, increased from $2.34 in 1900 to $15.84 in 1922. 

To-day Mississippi bas 1,000 strong central consolidated or rural 
high schools, which have taken the place of more than 3,000 small 
one and two teacher schools. Three hundred and thirty of these 
schools have a 10-acre plot of land which belongs to the school, on 
which a home bas been built for the teachers and furnished them, rent 
free, Thus the teacher and his family become a part of the com- 
munity for 12 months in the year. 

Fifty-one of our counties have built magnificent agricultural high 
schools, with boarding accommodations, varying for from 50 to 250 
students. The cost for board and incidental expenses is about $10 
per month. 

In 1910 we had only two consolidated schools, with an enrollment 
of 205 students and property worth 88.000; in 1925 we have nearly 
1,000 consolidated high schools, with property valued at $10,747,000 
and 144,498 children enrolled, The growth in this field of education 
in Mississippi is not surpassed anywhere. 

Approximately $300,000 is being spent annually on the building of 
good rural schools, with industrial departments, for the negro girls 
and boys of the State. The plan of education worked out for the 
colored population of Coahoma County is said by experts to be the best 
of its kind in the world. 

Not content with this high achievement in educational work a com- 
plete survey of the entire educational system of the State was com- 
pleted by a commission of competent educators from various sections 
of the country. 

EDUCATIONAL RECORD 

According to the recent survey there are more high school graduates 
in Mississippi entering college every year than in any other State 
in proportion to our population. We have six colleges on the A“ list, 
with several others nearly up to standard, not to mention the junior 
colleges located at convenient places in the State. 

We spend annually for the maintenance of our public schools ap- 
proximately $14,000,000. 

Illiteracy for native white was only 8.6 per cent; for negro popula- 
tion, 29.3 per cent; for whole population, 16 to 20, 12 per cent. 

The mortgage debt on Mississippi farms in 1920 was $30,046,000, or 
30.3 per cent of the value covered, against 31.7 per cent in 1910. 
The average interest paid in 1920 was 6.5 per cent. The average value 
of a farm in 1920 was $4,539, while the average debt per farm was 
$1,375. 

The birth rate of Mississippi was 24 per thousand for 1928, or, re- 
spectively, 24.5 per cent for the white population and 23.6 per cent 
for the colored. 

For the United States the birth rate in 1928 was 33.8 per cent. 
The average number of children born to a mother in the United States 
in 1928 was 3.3 per cent; for the mothers of Mississippi it was 8.7 
per cent. 

The illegitimate birth rate for the entire registration area was 1,4 
per cent for the white population; it was only 0.9 per cent for the 
white population of Mississippi, 

The proportion of white to the total population in 1910 was 46 per 
cent; it was 48 per cent in 1020. 


In health achievement Mississippi has an enviable record. Its death 
rate for whites is lower than that of any Southern State, and, as will 
be noted from the foregoing statements, its record Is not surpassed in 
other important departments. 

Mississippi is particularly proud in its achievement of malaria eradl- 
cation and control. It has reduced malaria infection by 55 per cent 
and, according to the Federal department of health, it is the only 
Southern State qualified to speak authoritatively with respect to the 
condition of malaria, In five years it has reduced malaria infection by 
55 per cent for the State as a whole, and it has eliminated it entirely 
in certain counties and its present program contemplates the total 
eradication of this disease in the State. 

Mississippi is rapidly establishing in each county an “All times 
health unit.“ It has, or will have by January, 1927, 20 counties with 
this service. No greater contribution can be made to the welfare of 
the people of the rural districts than by extending this phase of our 
health work, 

The land area of Mississippi is 40,302 square miles, the population 
per square mile in 1920 was 38,6, the total population for the State for 
that year being 1,790,618. The rural population for 1920 was 1,589,- 
497, or 86.6 per cent of the total population. 


GREAT FARMING STATE 


From 1910 to 1920 the value of farm property, etc., increased as 
fcllows: . : 


Per cent 
Value ot an farm proper a n 126. 3 
nt : eh oe call Pee ee fy 84. 
Value of all farm improvements 135.9 
Walue Of n dee eee 79.4 
Wale olveli farm: ening oc STARACA retin Se | 139.2 


Mississippi is third in strawberry production per acre. 

Mississippi sold 9,344 pounds of butterfat in 1909 and 1,864,594 
pounds in 1919, the greatest increase of any State, 

Mississippi leads the entire Mississippi Valley with a 34 per cent 
increase in corn production for the same period. 

From 1910 to 1920 Mississippi led all of the States with a 96 per 
cent increase in hay production for the same period. 

The first carload of butter shipped from the South was shipped from 
Mississippi. Mississippi has made greater progress in dairying than 
any State in the Union, On March 10 the Borden Condensed Milk 
Co. opened its $750,000 condensery at Starkville, Miss. This is the 
only plant of its kind in the South and is, in fact, a great recog- 
nition of the present and future possibilities of this industry in 
Mississippi. 

Mississippi's creamery output in 1923 (Government report) was 
greater than the combined output of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and Louisiana. This was made 
possible by the unsurpassed pasture values, of which the Government 
station at McNeill, Miss., says in a bulletin: “It can no longer be 
doubted that pastures in Mississippi can be established which will equal 
or excel in carrying capacity any pastures in the United States, and 
this at a very low cost of establishment.” After reciting specific per- 
formances, it goes on to say, “Pastures of such high-carrying 
capacity over such long periods are not known elsewhere in the 
United States.” 

The Mississippi Power Co., operating in northeast and in south 
Mississippi, the Mississipp! Power & Light Co., operating in central and 
northwest Mississippl, are now serving practically every town and city 
in the State, and the investment of these two companies will reach 
$50,000,000 in a short time. 

The State highway system in Mississippi comprises over 4,800 miles, 
over 2,500 miles of which are practically completed; while most of our 
roads are of gravel construction, we have many hundred miles of 
paved and brick highways. Paved highway is being built along the 
entire coast line of Mississippi, extending from the Alabama to the 
Louisiana line, one-half of which is completed. We have spent in 
1926 for bridges alone over $6,000,000, and we look for Federal 
approval for the construction of a bridge over the Missiasippi River 
at Natchez and Vicksburg. 

The finest private residence, I believe, to be found in the entire 
South is being built by Mr. Hugh L. White at Columbia, Miss., and it 
will cost over $300,000. 

In the 90 or more cities and towns in Mississippi of over 1,000 
population I do not believe there is to be found in any State a higher 
expression of culture than is demonstrated in the private homes, 
churches, and public buildings. 

Thousands of investors, unlike misinformed people like Mr. Cleve- 
land, have discovered that Mississippi offers unsurpassed opportunities, 
and the development of our Gulf coast alone within the past two 
years has increased the taxable wealth of that section over $60,000,000, 
and the coast Une of Mississippi is without doubt unsurpassed in 
natural beauty. 

Due to the fine work of the Mississippi Iegislature of 1924 and 
1926, we feel the public policy of the State of Mississippi is as favor- 
able to the investor as that of any other State, and we shall gladly 
give information as to specific laws or answer inquiries regarding the 
public policy of the State, 
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A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 41) to encourage and regulate the use of aircraft 
in commerce, and for other purposes, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House disagreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8918) granting the 
consent of Congress for the construction of a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Louisiana, Mo.; requested a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Denison, Mr. Burrness, and Mr. 
Parks were appointed managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill and resolutions of the following titles, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

II. R. 3858. An act to establish in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce a foreign 
commerce service of the United States, and for other purposes ; 

H. J. Res. 204. Joint resolution authorizing certain military 
organizations to visit France, England, and Belgium ; and 

II. Con. Res. 9. Concurrent resolution for the printing of 
1,500 additional copies of the hearings held before the Presi- 
dent's Aircraft Board on matters relating to aircraft, including 
the report of the said board. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice 
President: 

H. R. 96. An act authorizing an appropration of not more 
than $3,000 from the tribal funds of the Indians of the 
Quinaielt Reservation, Wash., for the construction of a system 
of water supply at Taholah on said reservation ; 

H. R. 187. An act making a grant of land for school purposes, 
Fort Shaw division, Sun River project, Montana ; 

II. R. 264. An act to amend an act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to standardize screw threads; 

H. R. 1944. An act for the relief of Charles Wall; 

H. R. 2703. An act granting six months’ pay to Anton Kunz, 
father of Joseph Anthony Kunz, deceased, machinist’s mate, 
first class, United States Navy, in active service; 

H. R. 3431. An act for the relief of Frederick S. Easter; 

II. R. 3932. An act to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code as 
amended ; 

H. R. 4835. An act to remove the charge of desertion from 
the records of the War Department standing against William 
J. Dunlap; 

H. R. 6355. An act providing for the acquirement by the 
United States of privately owned lands in San Miguel, Mora, 
Taos, and Colfax Counties, N. Mex., within the Mora grant, 
and adjoining one or more national ‘forests, by exchanging 
therefor lands or timber within the exterior boundaries of 
any national forest situated within the State of New Mexico 
or the State of Arizona; 

II. R. 6573. An act to to extend the time for the completion 
of the Alaska Anthracite Railroad Co., and for other purposes; 

II. R. 7752. An act to authorize the leasing for mining pur- 
poses of land reserved for Indian agency and school purposes; 

H. R. 8646. An act providing for a grant of land to the county 
of San Juan, in the State of Washington, for recreational and 
public-park purposes; 

H. R. 9314. An act to provide for the enlargement of the 
present customs warehouse at San Juan, P. R.; 

H. R. 9957. An act authorizing a survey for the control of 
excess flood waters of the Mississippi River below Point Breeze 
in Louisiana and on the Atchafalaya outlet by the construction 
and maintenance of controlled and regulated spillway or spill- 
ways, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to approve the application of the State of Idaho 
to certain lands under an act entitled “An act to authorize the 
State of Idaho to exchange certain lands heretofore granted for 
public-school purposes for other Government lands,” approved 
September 22, 1922; 

II. J. Res. 191. Joint resolution authorizing the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond to contract for and erect in the city of 
Baltimore, Md., a building for its Baltimore branch; and 

II. J. Res. 213. Joint resolution for participation of the United 
States in the Third World’s Poultry Congress, to be held at 
Ottawa, Canada, in 1927, 

PETITION 


Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Moose, Wyo., praying the repeal or substantial modification of 
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the prohibition enforcement law, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3148) to regulate 
the manufacture, renovation, and sale of mattresses in the 
District of Columbia, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 591) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 3807) granting relief 
to the Metropolitan police, and to the officers and members of 
the fire department of the District of Columbia, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report ‘No, 592) thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2273) conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Federal District Court of the Western Division of the 
Western District of Tennessee to hear and determine claims 
arising from the sinking of the vessel known as the Norman, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
593) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 2674) for the relief of Kate T. Riley, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 595) thereon. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2938) for the relief of the stockholders 
of the First National Bank of Newton, Mass., reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 594) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 107) for the relief of the Commercial Assurance 
Co. (Ltd.), reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 596) thereon, 

Mr. EDGE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10200) for the acquisition 
of buildings and grounds in foreign countries for the use of the 
Government of the United States of America, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 597) thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Immigration, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6238) to amend the immi- 
gration act of 1924, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which were referred the following joint resolutions, reported 
them each without amendment: 

H. J. Res. 149. Joint resolution to provide for membership of 
the United States in the Central Bureau of the International 
Map of the World; and 

H. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution to provide for the participa- 
tion of the United States in a congress to be held in the city 
of Panama, June, 1926, in commemoration of the centennial of 
the Pan American Congress which was held in the city of 
Panama in 1826. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 8973) for the relief of Frank Andress (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3974) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
B. Williamson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. BAYARD: 

A bill (S. 3975) for the relief of the owners of the barge 
McIlvaine No. 1; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOFF: ; 

A bill (S. 3976) for the relief of William P. McKinley; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 3977) to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
relief of settlers on railroad lands,” approved June 22, 1874; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 3978) to authorize credit upon the construction 
charges of certain water-right applicants and purchasers on 
the Yuma and Yuma Mesa auxiliary reclamation projects, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3979) granting a pension to Nancy Kirby (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3980) for the relief of the Sachs Mercantile Co. 
(Inc.) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 8981) to confirm the title to certain lands in the 
State of Oklahoma to the Sac and Fox Nation or Tribe of 
Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


By Mr. LENROOT: 
A bill (S. 3982) granting a pension to Henry F. Clement; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. BAYARD: 
A bill (S. 3984) granting a pension to Sarah J. Breslin; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 
DIVISION OF SAFETY IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE introduced a bill (S. 3983) to create in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, of the Department of Labor, a 
division of safety, which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, permit me to state 
briefly the purpose of this bill. There is no such thing as an 
adequate system of industrial accident reporting in the United 
States. The best obtainable estimate is that the death toll of 
industrial accidents is not under 23,000 per year and that non- 
fatal injuries total 2,500,000. The days of labor lost as a result 
of these injuries has been said to be 227,169,970 per annum and 
the wage loss $1,022,264,866. Under the workmen's compensa- 
tion laws of various States there is paid annually in compen- 
sation something like $250,000,000, or about one-fifth of the 
actual wage loss. 

It is hoped by this bill to put an agency of the Government 
in a position to collect and organize the actual facts in such 
a way as to greatly reduce these casualties. The full coopera- 
tion of the States and all other accident-reporting organizations 
will be sought and, it is believed, secured, to the end that atten- 
tion may be called, not in general terms but by specific refer- 
ence, to the places and causes of these accidents. 

Some 20 years ago the iron and steel industry voluntarily 
agreed to report all accidents and all pertinent facts regarding 
accidents to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which in turn 
compiled these records in such a form as to locate by depart- 
ments, and in some instances even by occupations, the danger- 
ous spots in the industry. The management of the industry in 
turn, guided by these figures, have so intelligently directed 
their safety work within the industry as to have reduced their 
frequency rate from 80.8 in 1907, when this work was begun, 
to 80.8 in 1924, per thousand full-time workers in those plants. 
If anything approximating these results can be secured in 
other industries, it would seem that it Is high time we were 
providing for the extension of the methods, 

In a word, Mr. President, the purpose of this bill is to re- 
duce the haphazard to life and limb of men, women, and chil- 
dren engaged in industry, From a humanitarian and an eco- 
nomic-commercial point of view the bureau to be set up will 
do much good to employer and employee. 

I move that the bill be referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

The motion was agreed to. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr, Swanson, the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations was discharged from the further consideration of the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 77) authorizing certain military 
organizations to visit France, England, and Belgium, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL 


Mr. HALE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 11176) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

ALIENS WHO SERVED IN ARMY OR NAVY 


Mr. WADSWORTH submitted an amendment Intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9761) to supplement the 
naturalization laws by extending certain privileges to aliens 
who served honorably in the military or naval forces of the 
United States during the World War, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

The following bill and joint resolution were each read twice 
by title and referred as indicated below: t 

H. R. 8858. An act to establish in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce a foreign 
commerce service of the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

II. J. Res. 204. Joint resolution authorizing certain military 
organizations to visit France, England, and Belgium; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


REGULATION OF AIRORAFT IN COMMERCE 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 41) to 
entourage and regulate the use of aircraft lu commerce, and 
for other purposes. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate disagree 
to the amendment of the House, ask for a conference with the 
Honse on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr, Jones of Washington, Mr. FERNALD, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
FLETCHER, and Mr, Ranspett conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON OUTDOOR RECREATION 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I hold in my hand the manu- 
Script of the proceedings of the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation, compiled by Hanford MacNider, Assistant Secretary 
of War, and I ask unanimous consent that his letter may be 
printed in the Rxcon and the manuscript referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter of the Assistant Secretary of War is as follows: 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON OUTDOOR RECREATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1926. 
The Hon. GEorGE H. Moses, 
Chairman Committee on Printing, United States Senate. 

My Dran SENATOR Moses: Through your courtesy the proceedings of 
the meetings of the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation, held 
under the auspices of the President in Washington, have been printed as 
Senate Documents No, 151 and No, 229. 

Last January, at the invitation of the President's committee, a meet 
ing of the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation was held, and it 
would be most helpful If the proceedings of this meeting could likewise 
be published as a public document, for in fact these proceedings are in 
the nature of a report to the President's Committtee on Outdoor 
Recreation, 

Very sincerely yours, 
HanrorD MacNtnn, 
The Assistant Secretary of War, 
Executive Seeretary President's Committee on Outdoor Recreation, 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE PRESIDENT'S AIRCRAFT BOARD 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 9), which was read as follows: 


Concurrent resolution 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That, in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the printing act 
approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representatives be, and is hereby, empow- 
ered to procure the printing of 1,500 additional copies of the hearings 
held before the President’s Aircraft Board on matters relating to air- 
craft, including the report of the President's Alreraft Board. 


Mr. FESS. For the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEP- 
PER] I ask that the concurrent resolution may be agreed to. 
The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE NEAR LOUISIANA, MO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives, disagreeing to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8918) granting the consent of 
Congress for the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Louisiana, Mo., and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM, I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, accede to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. : 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Couzens, Mr. BIFJanau, Mr. 
FLETCHER, and Mr. SHEPPARD conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

AIRSHIP “LOS ANGELES” 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, there has been a very dis- 
quieting report in some of the papers about the condition of 
the gas bags on the airship Los Angeles. I send to the desk a 
resolution, which I introduce simply to make inquiry from the 
Secretary of the Navy regarding the matter. My purpose in 
doing this is that fears may be allayed. I assume, of course, 
that the airship is perfectly safe, but one of the articles to 
which I have referred would tend to create the opposite impres- 
sion. I ask to have the article inserted in the Recorp and the 
resolution read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 200), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, re- 
quested to inform the Senate whether, in the opinion of the aeronautical 
experts of the Navy Department, the gas bags of the Navy dirigible 
Los Angeles are safe, 
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Mr. COPELAND. I know there can be but one answer to 
the question, because our Navy would not permit any airship 
to be used which was not safe, but the article which I have 
asked to have printed in the Recorp and others which I have 
read indicate serious criticism. I think it is only right that 
the Senate should take appropriate action in order that the 
country may be relieved of any anxiety regarding the matter. 
1 therefore ask unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, would the Senator object to 
a reference of the resolution to the Committee on Naval Affairs? 
I am sure the committee will want to get the facts in the 
matter, 

Mr, COPELAND. It is entirely satisfactory to me to have 
the resolution referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
assuming, of course, that the committee will get the informa- 
tion at once. I want to say to the Senator from Maine that 
I kave no thought of criticism of the Navy in the matter. I 
have taken this action simply because serious criticisms had 
been made, and I think it is only right that the Navy should 
have an opportunity to answer such criticisms. I have no 
doubt satisfactory answer can be made. I am very happy to 
have the resolution referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask that one of the articles to which I 
have referred may be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, Monday, April 12, 1926] 


“Los ANGELES” Gas Baes Sar Hen DIRIGIBLE’'S LoNc-DELAYED 
FLIGHT POSTPONED AGAIN PENDING TESTS 


By John Wallace 


Delayed flying plans, gas bags that have had to undergo strenuous 
patching and repairing to hold helium, the opinion of a leading aero- 
nautical authority that leaky bags invite disaster similar to the Shen- 
andoah’s, and a muttered undercurrent of misgivings among some of 
the crew led yesterday to the fear that the Navy dirlgible Los Angeles 
is not safe for flight. 

Weather permitting, the Los Angeles is to be taken from the hangar 
at Lakehurst, N. J., late this afternoon and moored to the mast in the 
fying field. 

The mammoth dirigible was to have taken the air Saturday for her 
first flight in nine months, That was the date set by the Navy De- 
partment. 

Capt. George W. Steele, jr., commandant at Lakehurst, postponed it, 
It is doubtful if any filght will be made before the end of this week. 

Mechanics and gas-bag experts, working feverishly 16 hours a day, 
spent the week end overhauling the ship. If she is tied up to the mast 
to-day she will swing there several days more, according to Captain 
Steele, while the various controls are adjusted and tested to minimize 
risk of mishap. 


OFFICIALS MOYE CAUTIOUSLY 


With the recollection of the Shenandoah tragedy still burning in 
their memories, the authorities at Lakehurst are moving cautiously. 

Presumably, also, the burean chiefs at Washington have learned 
certain lessons from perusal of the testimony taken at the Shen- 
andoah inquiry. 

The gas bags of the Los Angeles will retain their full equipment of 
valves, permitting the free escape of helium if the ship should be car- 
ried above pressure height. Capt. Anton Heinen, German dirigible ex- 
pert, testified at the Shenandoah inquiry that the cutting down of the 
number of valves on the Shenandoah in order to save helium was 
directly responsible for the disaster that cost 14 lives. 

Those responsible for the modification of the Shenandoah’s valve sys- 
tem indignantly denied this and loudly denounced Heinen; but, never- 
theless, they have let the valve system of the Los Angeles severely 
alone. 

ONLY LOCAL FLIGHTS PLANNED 


Among them is Lieut. Roland G. Mayer, who was chiefly concerned 
in making the change on the Shenandoah. Two months ago Mayer was 
made construction officer of the Los Angelea, succeeding Lieut. William 
Nelson, who was transferred to the Philadelphia station, Since then 
Mayer has been In direct charge of all the work of making the dirigible 
shipshape. 

Another lesson, apparently, is that it Isn't altogether wise for partly 
trained officers and crew to take an airship on a long flight. 

Accordingly Captain Steele made known only local flights, with a 
return to the mast at Lakehurst field each sundown, will be attempted 
for at least two months, 

“The idea,” he said, “is to thoroughly train every officer and mem- 
ber of the crew before any long flights are made.” 
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IS SHIP SAFE? is QUERY 


Yet with all this caution the question of the worth of the Los An- 
geles’ gas bags will not down, and it leads inevitably to another query: 

Is the giant airship safe for flight? 

The doubt arises from the rather general belief that the bags have 
not been handled in the last nine months with the care and skill their 
delicate texture requires. The doubt is raised by some of the members 
of the crew who have participated in and closely observed the over- 
hauling and repairing that has been going on. 

One who talked to Doctor Eckener, who built the Los Angeles and 
brought her here two years ago with a German crew from Friedrichs- 
haven, quoted the expert as telling the officers at Lakehurst: 

“These bags should last the life of the ship. They were made to do 
so, But you must handle them as you would a sheer silk gown, not as 
you would a flannel petticoat.” 

“You can stick your fist through the bags,” one of the men who has 
been handling them declared earnestly the other day. 

“They won't stay inflated longer than four hours,“ another asserted. 

Through the courtesy of Captain Steele the reporter was enabled to 
go through the interior of the Los Angeles. 

He found the outer surfaces of the gas bags literally sprinkled with 
patches some 6 to 8 inches in diameter. It was impossible to count 
them, because the bags were not inflated and hung in folds. 

The largest of these bags when inflated are 90 feet in diameter and 
45 feet long. There are 13 bags in the Los Angeles, with a gas capac- 
ity of 2,600,000 cubic feet, 450,000 cubic feet greater than was that of 
the Shenandoah, The outer covering is of a specially prepared cotton 
cloth. The inside of this is smeared with a sort of glue, the secret 
formula for which is known only to the German makers, and the whole 
interior is lined with gold beater’s skin, which comes from the intes- 
tines of animals and which is impervious to air when in good condition, 


BAGS STILL SAID TO LEAK 


From the best accounts obtainable, the gas bags on the Los Angelca 
are not impervious to air, the goldbeater’s skin having rotted in many 
spots. 

For weeks the men at Lakehurst have been replacing the rotted 
parts with new strips of skin and putting patches on the outside of 
the bags. Yet, it is said, they still leak. 

The facts as unearthed by the Daily News were laid before an Ameri- 
can aeronautical engineer of national reputation. He stipulated that 
his name be not used, because he did not desire to engage in any con- 
troyersy with the Navy Department, but this is what he said: 

“TI myself would not fly in an airship with leaky bags, 

“By unending vigilance and attention on the part of the crew the 
chances are that any ordinary break that occurred in the bags could 
be repaired in flight. 

ENGINEER POINTS OUT PERIL 


“ But there is always the possibility that a large break might occur, 
There would be greater likelihood of this if the ship were caught in a 
storm, carried above pressure height, and the escape valves were not 
able to take care of all the gas expansion. If one bag broke, the one 
next to it would be apt to break also.” 

What happened to the Los Angeles’s gas bags? 

Paraphrasing Doctor Eckener’s neat figure of speech, the bags have 
evidently not always been handled as much like “sheer silk gowns” as 
like “ flannel petticoats.” Goldbeater’s skin can be properly worked 
with only in a warm, moist atmosphere. In the German factories this 
work is done in rooms where the right temperature and humidity are 
scientifically and exactly maintained. Doctor Eckener and the German 
crew gave the Lakehurst men instruction in these things while they 
were here. 

How much of it was heeded can at best be only a matter for con- 
jecture, 

Captain Steele stated that the repair work has been going on in a 
room the temperature and humidity of which have been properly 
adjusted. 

“That is necessary, is it not?” he was asked. 

“ It is not necessary,” he rejoined, just a triſle sharply. 
advisable.” 

Captain Steele's statement of the care used in working on the bags 
applied to the time they have been in Lakehurst. They were taken 
from the ship some eight months ago. 

From a man who was in constant touch with what went on at Lake- 
hurst at that time, the Daily News has learned that the bags were 
transported to the Philadelphia station. 


JAMES MADISON MEMORIAL 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hold in my hand an arti- 
cle by Arthur Deerin Call, entitled “ Needed, a worthy memorial 
to James Madison,” which appeared in the magazine Peace 
for April, 1926.. I ask that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was. ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“But it is 


NEEDED A WORTHY MEMORIAL TO JAMES MADISON 
By Arthur Deerin Call 


A monument points like a fixed finger to the ideals of its builder. 
The world rears monuments to its great and to its loved ones, in 
spirit honoring them and itself. America has many monuments, but 
among them all there stands no adequate memorial to“ the greatest 
constructive statesman our country has produced“ James Madison. 


It was Gaillard Hunt, editor of the writings of Madison and author 


of the best life of him—none too well written—who, in an address 
in Orange, Va., August 14, 1919, said: “ James Madison was the great- 
est constructive statesman our country has produced.” 
one hundred and seyenty-fifth anniversary of his birth, it is peculiarly 


fitting, therefore, to consider and to weigh the major services of 


this man, 
OUR INTEREST IN THE SUPERLATIVE 


The “greatest constructive statesman”! We, especially we Ameri- 
cans, it is said, have a weakness for the superlative. It gratifies us 
to be told that Demosthenes was the greatest orator” of all time; 
that Solomon was the " wisest man” that ever lived; that the Wash- 
ington Monument is the “ tallest structure” of its kind in the world; 
that we are “the greatest nation” in all the earth; that the three 
“greatest statesmen” of the nineteenth century were Lincoln, Bis- 
marck, and Cavour. Whatever the psychology, it pleases us to tag 
something in terms of the superlative. Sometimes our superlatives 
are justified and appropriately applied. Gaillard Hunt's superlative 
is of that kind. 

STATESMAN DEFINED 


A statesman is one who successfully links experience to the imme- 
diate needs and at the same time unto the enduring benefit of the 
State. Such was the man who led the raw recruits of 13 bickering 
States to victory in 1782 over the trained redcoats of Britain; who 
presided over the Federal Convention of 1787, and who served as 
President through the first eight years of our United States of 
America. Such was John Adams, the Patrick Henry of New England, 
bearer of the brunt of battle for independence, “Colossus of the de- 
bate,” who later, in the midst of intrigue in his own Cabinet and 
faced with a great opposition in the negotiations with France, placed 
his fate in the hands of history and stood forth against his party, a 
great American. Such was Alexander Hamilton, who, as the first 
Secretary of the Treasury, “ smote the rock of national resources and 
an abundant stream of revenue came forth,” who “touched the dead 
corpse of the public credit and it sprung upon its feet.’ Such was 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Independence, of the 
ordinance of 1787, diplomat, learned in the arts and sciences, master 
of men, political genius, friend of the“ man of no importance.” All 
these were men who linked experience to the immediate needs and 
unto the future benefit of this country. They were statesmen. 

But “ the greatest constructive statesman our country has produced“ 
was James Madison, because he, probably more than any other man, 
linked experience to the needs of the new Government and determined 
modes of growth and achievement of our United States, modes ap- 
parently permanent as they have been useful, Thanks largely to him 
our Constitution is to-day the oldest continuous constitution of the 
oldest continuous Government in the world. 


LESSER FOUNDATIONS OF MADISON’S REPUTATION 


Hunt's characterization of the “little man of Montpelier” is true, 
not because of Madison’s services as the fourth President of these 
United States, from March 4, 1809, to March 4, 1817, the choice of 
Jefferson, who “loved him as a son,” and who had retained him as 
Secretary of State through elght years; not because he was our war 
President through the war commonly known as the War of 1812; not 
because he was a modest man, free of all yainglory—a fact; not be- 
cause of those last 19 years of private life, surviving his friend Jeffer- 
son by a decade; not because of the final pictures of him, meditative 
yet useful, amid his books and friends, farming, raising Merino sheep 
and other animals, condemning nullification and secession as in no 
sense akin to his Virginia resolutions, as, indeed, “twin heresies” 
which “ought to be buried in the same grave;“ serving as rector of 
the University of Virginia. 

After his death, June 28, 1836, there was found among his papers 
one entitled “Advice to my country.“ This document reads as follows: 

“As this advice, if it ever see the light, will not do so till I am no 
more, it may be considered as issuing from the tomb, where truth alone 
can be respected and the happiness of man alone consulted. It will be 
entitled, therefore, to whateyer weight can be derived from good inten- 
tions and from the experfence of one who has served his country in 
various stations through a period of 40 years; who espoused in his 
youth, and adhered through his life, to the cause of its liberty; and 
who has borne a part in most of the great transactions which will 
constitute epochs of its destiny. 

“The advice nearest to my heart and deepest in my convictions is, 
that the Union of the States be cherished and perpetuated. Let the 
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open enemy to it be regarded as a Pandora with her box opened, and 
the disguised one as the serpent creeping with his deadly wiles Into 
Paradise.” 

Fine as is this utterance, it is not sufficient to stamp its author 
as “the greatest constructive statesman our country has produced,” 

James Madison was born March 16, 1751. One of bis ancestors 
patented nearly 5,000 acres of Virginia, afterwards incorporated in the 
county of Orange. James, being the eldest of seven children—four 
boys and three girls—inherited this estate, afterwards called“ Mont- 
pellier,” Notwithstanding he was born in Port Conway, some 50 miles 
away, Montpellier was his home throughout his 85 years. He grad- 
nated from Princeton at 18, in 1769, doing his junior and senior work 
in one year. He then took one year post-graduate work in Hebrew 
and the study of theology, under Witherspoon, returning to his home 
to serve as teacher of his brothers and sisters. His studies in the- 
ology led him to revolt at the religions intolerance rampant in Vir- 
ginia and elsewhere at that time. Among his writings of that period 
is a letter to William Bradford, jr., of Philadelphia, in which the 
young man did, for him, an unusual thing; he let himself go. He 
wrote: 

“But away with polities! * * That diabolical, hell-conceived 
principle of persecution rages among some; and, to their eternal in- 
famy, the clergy can furnish their quota of imps for such purposes. 
There are at this time, in the adjacent country, not less than five or 
six well-meaning men in close jail for publishing their religious senti- 
ments, which in the main are very orthodox. I have neither patience 
to hear, talk, or think of anything relative to this matter; for I have 
squabbled and scolded, abused and ridiculed, so long about it to little 
purpose that I am without common patience.” 

Madison's first public service of importance was his championship 
of the principle of religious freedom, and of the prohibition for America 
of an established church—principles still standing in the Virginia Bill 
of Rights. 

SUMMARY OF HIS LIFE 


Continue the summary of James Madison's life. He became a mem- 
ber of the committee of safety in 1774—youngest member of the com- 
mittee; a delegate to the Virginia constitutional convention of 1776, 
which he called his “first entrance into public life“; and then a 
member of the First Virginia Assembly under his State's new constitu- 
tion, of the same year. Failing of election to the next assembly be- 
cause he refused to canvass for the office, he was made a member of 
the governor's council. He was elected a delegate to the Continental 
Congress for 1780-1783. He was again a member of the Virginia As- 
sembly in 1784, and again of the Continental Congress in February, 
1787. He was a member of the Annapolis convention of 1786, of the 
Federal convention of 1787, and of the first House of Representatives, 
1789-1797, He was the author of the Virginia resolutions of 1798, 
and still again a member of the Virginia Assembly in 1799-1800. He 
was Secretary of State under Jefferson from 1801 to 1809. He was 
elected President by the Democratic Party in 1808 and again in 1812, 
Save for his services as a delegate to the Virginia constitutional con- 
vention of 1829, March 4, 1817, marked the end of his 40 years of 
public life. But these facts in themselves, impressive as they are, do 
not warrant the claim that he is “the greatest constructive statesman 
our country has produced.” 


JUDGED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


Contemporaries recognized his greatness. When a joint resolution 
was reported by the Library Committee to the Congress to purchase 
the copyright of Madison's manuscript work, Senator Asher Robbins, 
speaking before the Senate, February 18, 1837, said: 

“I consider this work of Mr. Madison, now proposed to be given 
to the world under the patronage of this Government, as the most 
valuable one to mankind that has appeared since the day when Bacon 
gave to the world Novum Organum.’ * 

The Senator closed with this: 

“Tf, then, this appropriation was merely to express a nation’s grati- 
tude to a national benefactor, it would be the least it would become 
her to make. But besides that we are to consider that it is to 
purchase for this country and for mankind a treasure of instruction 
whose value no man can measure, no figures can express.” 

One of Mr. Madison’s biographers, Sydney Howard Gay, says: 

“If we may trust the reports of his contemporaries, though he 
wanted some of the graces of oratory, he was not wanting in the power 
of winning and convincing. His arguments were often, if not always, 
prepared with care, If there was no play of fancy, there was not 
forgetfulness of facts. If there was lack of imagination, there was 
none of historical illustration when the subject admitted it. If manner 
was forgotten, method was not. His aim was to prove and to bold 
fast; to make the wrong clear and to put the right in its place; to 
appeal to reason, not to passion nor to prejudice; to try his cause by 
the light of clear logic, hard facts, and sound learning; to convince his 
hearers of the truth as he believed in it, not to take their judgment 
captive by surprise with harmonious modulation and grace of move- 
ment.” 
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Following Mr. Madison's death there was mourning throughout the 
country, Public meetings were held. September 27, 1836, there was 
such a meeting in the Odeon at Boston, The program of the exercises 
was as follows: 


“ ORDER OF PERFORMANCES IN THE ODEON, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1836, 
OCCASIONED BY THE DECRASE OF JAMBS MADISON, FORMERLY PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATRS 

„J. Voluntary on the organ: By G. J. Webb. 
II. Prayer by Reverend Doctor Lowell. 
III. Ode: By the choir of the Boston Academy of Music, 
“(Poetry by Park Benjamin, music by G. J. Webb) 
“How shall we mourn the glorious dead? 
What trophy rear above his grave, 
For whom a nation’s tears are shed 
A nation’s funeral banners wave! 


Let eloquence his deed proclaim, 
From sea- beat strand to mountain goal; 
Let hist'ry write his peaceful name 
High on her truth-illumined scroll. 


Let poetry and art through earth 
The page inspire, the canvas warm— 
In glowing words record his worth, 
In living marble mold his form. 


“A fame so bright will never fade, 
A name so denr will deathless be; 
For on our country’s shrine he laid 
The charter of her liberty. 


“ Praise be to God! His love bestowed 
The chief, the patriot. and the sage; 
Praise God! to him our fathers owed 
This fair and goodly heritage. 


“The sacred gift, Time shall not mar, 
But wisdom guard what valor won— 
While beams serene her guiding star 
And glory points to Madison! 

“Eulogy by the Hon. John Quincy Adams. 

„V. Hymn, O God, our help in ages past. 

“VI. Benediction.” 

The address upon this occasion by John Quincy Adams, who himself 
had been President of these United States from 1825 to 1829, is a 
masterpiece of historical analysis and forensic power. Among other 
things, Mr. Adams remarked: 

“Among the numerous blessings which it was the rare good fortune 
of Mr. Jefferson's life to enjoy was that of the uninterrupted, disin- 
terested, and efficient friendship of Madison, But it was the friendship 
of a mind not Inferior in capacity and tempered with a calmer sensi- 
bility and a cooler judgment than his own.” 

In conclusion he said: 

“The Lord Is in the still small voice that succeeds the whirlwind, 
the earthquake, and the fire. The voice that stills the raging of the 
waves and the tumults of the people—that spoke the words of peace, 
of harmony, of union. And for that voice may you and your chil- 
dren's children, ‘to the last syllable of recorded time,“ fix your eyes 
upon the memory and listen with your ears to the life of James 
Madison.” 

But nothing in all this would warrant us in calling James Madison 
“the greatest constructive statesman our country has produced.” 

TEB LARGER EVIDENCES 


The justification of this characterization of James Madison Mes in 
the fact that he, probably more than any other man, let it be repeated, 
linked world experience to the needs of a national government, and 
determined modes of growth and achievement of our United States 
apparently permanent as they have been beneficent. He, more than 
any other man, brought about the call of the Federal Convention of 
1787; he, more than any other man, was responsible for its success; 
and he, more than any other man, brought about its acceptance by 
the people of the States. 

CALL OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION 

The period following the American Revolution was called by William 
Henry Trescot of that time, and later by John Fiske, “the critical 
period of American history.” James Madison lived in that period, and 
sensed, perhaps as no other man, how critical it was. The war period 
from 1776 to 1782 was a perlod of combat. But war is a binding force. 
War unites a people. The recent World War united our America in 


one common aim. Following this war, however, we have been faced 
with certain outward-flying forces tending to disintegrate our unity 
of national purpose. This was particularly the case following the 
treaty of Paris, in 1783. Pessimism permeated the States, burdened 
The Government was without 


with their debts because of the war. 
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eredit. There were tariff barriers between States, Connecticut, for 
instance, taxing imports from Massachusetts higher than imports from 
Great Britain. 

Some were carrying on war with the Indians—indeed, some warring 
with each other. Half-baked reformers then, as always, flooded the coun- 
try with their weird panaceas. Organized bands were burning buildings in 
Carolina and carrying on a rebellion in Massachusetts. Property rights, 
law and order, union and self-government, liberty itself, seemed to 
be skidding to oblivion. Madison saw it all and determined to do 
everything in his power to stem the destructive onrush. 

The chaotic conditicn of the commerce between the States was illus- 
trated, for example, by what was known as the “Potomac question.“ 
Maryland's charter gave her jurisdiction over this river to the Virginia 
shore; but Virginia claimed the privilege of free navigation of the 
Potomac. Smuggling was a common practice. The evasion of State 
laws disturbed Madison, not so much because of the frauds them- 
selves as because of the general weakness of the Confederacy, of which 
these were but symptoms. 

Madison complained to Jefferson, then in the Continental Congress, 
suggesting that he confer with the delegates from Maryland about the 
matter. Jefferson complied with this suggestion. Madison then moyed 
in the Virginia Legislature for the appointment of commissioners to 
meet with commissioners from Maryland. This meeting of commis- 
sioners took place in Alexandria in the spring of 1785. The meeting 
was of great interest to Mr. Washington, who had recently become 
president of the Potomac Co., the purpose of which was to make 
the upper Potomac navigable and to open up a good road to the Ohlo 
River—all with the thought of encouraging emigration westward. It 
soon developed that the Potomac was of interest not only to Maryland 
and Virginia, but to Pennsylvania, and Delaware—indeed, to all of the 
States. 

Because of the deplorable conditions of trade in Virginia, Madison 
was able to make use of the needs of the State in the interest of a 
conference of delegates from all the States. He prevailed upon the 
Virginia legislature to pass a resolution, the result of which was the 
call of a conference of commissioners of all the States to meet in 
Annapolis on the second Monday of September, 1786. On September 
11 of that year commissioners from the five States of Virginia, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York showed up. 

The result of the conference of these commissioners was an address, 
written by Alexander Hamilton and signed by John Dickinson, urging a 
conference of delegates from all the States to meet in Philadelphia on 
the second Monday of May, 1787, “to devise such further provisions as 
shall appear to be necessary to render the Constitution of the Federal 
Government adequate to the exigencies of the Union.” 

Upon the initiative of James Madison, Virginia was the first to choose 
delegates to such a convention, the delegates being George Wythe, age 
61; Edmund Randolph, age 34; George Mason, age 61; James McClurg, 
age 40; John Blair, age 55; James Madison, age 36; and George Wash- 
ington, age 55. Had it not been for Madison, Washington would prob- 
ably have never attended the conventlon. 


SUCCESS OF THE CONVENTION 


To James Madison is largely due the success of the Federal Conven- 
tion of 1787. The convention had been called for the second Monday of 
May, 1787. Not until 11 days later, the 25th, did a quorum of the 
delegates make a session possible. On the third day of the conference, 
May 29, Mr. Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, submitted a plan for the 
organization of the Government. This plan was the only plan discussed 
throughout the convention. Our Constitution grew directly out of it. 
The man who first outlined the plan was James Madison, who in a 
letter to Edmund Randolph, under date of April 8, 1787, set forth his 
ideas of what the new Government should be, 

Mr. Madison's place in the convention is familiar to everyone who has 
given any attention to that great event. Only two men addressed the 
conference oftener than Mr. Madison—Gouverneur Morris and James 
Wilson, It became more and more clear as the convention proceeded 
“that the first man of the assemblage was James Madison.” William 
Pierce, a delegate from Georgla, kept some notes of his impressions of 
the conyenfion, In one of these notes he wrote: 

“Mr. Madison is a character who has long been in public life; but, 
what is very remarkable, every person seems to acknowledge his great- 
ness. He blends together the profound politician with the scholar. In 
the management of every great question he evidently took the lead in 
the convention, and though he can not be called an orator, he is a most 
agreeable, eloquent, and convincing speaker, From a spirit of industry 
and application which he possesses in a most eminent degree he always 
comes forward the best-informed man of any point in debate. The 
affairs of the United States he perhaps has the most correct knowledge 
of of any man in the Union, He has been twice a Member of Congress 
and was always thought one of the ablest Members that ever sat in that 
council, Mr. Madison is about 37 years of age, a gentleman of great 
modesty, with a remarkably sweet temper. He is easy and unreserved 
among his acquaintances and has a most agreeable style of conver- 
sation.” 
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This man Madison, later to be characterized by John Fiske as a 
political philosopher “worthy to rank with Montesquieu and Locke,” 
was literally the center of the conference, for he chose a seat directly in 
front of George Washington, the presiding officer, with the other mem- 
bers on his right and left, He chose this place because, having had 
experience as reporter of the Continental Congress, he had set for 
himself the task of reporter of the convention. He was not absent 
a single day, nor more than a fraction of an hour in any day. He did 
not lose a “single speech, unless a very short one.” In the midst of 
this remarkable labor he found time to write to Jefferson, “I have 
taken lengthy notes of everything that has yet passed, and mean to go 
on with the drudgery if no indisposition obliges me to discontinue it.” 
It was given to Mr, Jefferson to read Madison's notes years after. 
Under date of August 10, 1815, he wrote to John Adams: 

“Do you know that there exists in manuscript the ablest work of 
this kind ever yet executed of the debates of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Philadelphia in 1787? The whole of everything said and 
done there was taken down by Mr. Madison with a labor and exactness 
beyond comprehension.” 

On reading the remarks of Madison throughout those laborious days, 
one learns to appreciate not only the faithful attention to detail but 
the large statesmanship of the man, “The people were, in fact, the 
fountain of all power, and by resort to them all difficulties were 
gotten over,” he argued. It is in that spirit that he defended the 
plan of submitting the Constitution, the result of their handiwork, not 
to the legislature for ratification but to conventions of delegates spe- 
cially elected by the people. 

But, still more important, when confronted with the question 
whether or not the new Government should have power to coerce a 
recalcitrant State with force of arms, Mr. Madison said no. Such a 
plan was provided for in the Virginia resolution; but when the matter 
came up in the fourth session, May 30, Mr. Mason, according to 
Madison, “observed that the present confederation was not only defi- 
cient in not providing for coercion and punishment against delinquent 
States, but argued very cogently that punishment could not, in the 
nature of things, be executed on the States collectively, and, therefore, 
that such a government was necessary as could directly operate on in- 
dividuals, and would punish those only whose guilt required it.“ 
Whereupon, the following day, Thursday, May 31, Mr. Madison 
observed: 

„ + that the more he reflected on the use of force the more 
he doubted the practicability, the justice, and the efficacy of it when 
applied to people collectively and not individually. * * A union 
of the States containing such an ingredient seemed to provide for its 
own destruction. The use of force against a State would look more 
like a declaration of war than an infliction of punishment, and would 
probably be considered by the party attacked as a dissolution of all 
previous compacts by which it might be bound. He hoped that such 
a system would be framed as might render this recourse unnecessary, 
and moyed that the clause be postponed.” 

The motion was, as be says, “agreed to nem. con.,” and the 
subject, although subsequently brought before the conference in the 
session of June 15 by the New Jersey plan, was never again seriously 
considered. 

There can be no doubt of Mr. Madison's influence upon the success 
of the Federal convention. One must agree with Bowers that “no 
one in either branch of Congress or at the head of any of the depart- 
ments had approached his services in the framing of the Constitution.” 


RATIFICATIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Neither can there be any doubt of Mr, Madison's influence in get- 
ting the new Constitution acceptable to the States. He returned to 
the Congress in New York in November, 1787, led in overcoming oppo- 
sition there to the Constitution, interested himself in the revenue bill, 
and introduced resolutions to establish three executive departments of 
the Government—a Department of Foreign Affairs, a Treasury Depart- 
ment, and a War Department. £ 

In the first session of the first Congress, June 8, 1789, Mr. Madison 
moved the consideration of certain amendments to the Constitution. 
By these amendments he hoped to disarm the opposition to the Con- 
stitution, particularly in Rhode Island and North Carolina, not to 
mention his own State of Virginia. After consideration in committee 
and adoption by the Senate and House, 12 amendments were forwarded 
by the President to the States. Of these 12 amendments all but the 
first two were adopted by the States and declared in force December 
15, 1791. They satisfied the general demand for a “Bill of Rights” 
and helped immeasurably toward making the new Constitution palat- 
able to the States. 

There remain two other reasons for crediting Mr. Madison with the 
ratifications of the Constitution. Of the 80 papers making up the 
Federalist, John Jay wrote 5; Alexander Hamilton, 51; and James 
Madison, 29. There is not time here to add more than to say that 
Mr. Madison's papers are in no sense inferior to those of his col- 
laborators. He enjoyed the work. He would have written more had 
he not been called back to his State to aid there in the ratification of 
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the Constitution. This leads to the other fact, that the ratification of 
the Constitution by Virginia, tenth thus to ratify, definitely settled the 
question of the acceptance of the Constitution by the Union. This 
achievement, too, was due primarily to the statesmanship of James 
Madison. 

James Madison's title as “the greatest constructive statesman our 
country has produced” can therefore be briefly summarized. The 
cause of religious freedom in Virginia, afterwards extended in other 
States, was very appreciably advanced by James Madison. The call of 
the Federal Convention of 1787 can be definitely traced to the act 
of the Virginia Assembly in 1784, affecting trade on the Potomac River, 
an act introduced by James Madison; to the meeting of the comm's- 
sioners in Alexandria and Mount Vernon in 1785, upon the initiative 
of James Madison; to the invitation to the Thirteen States for a meet- 
ing of delegates at Annapolis in 1786, promoted by James Madison; to 
the call for a convention of delegates to meet in Philadelphia in 1787; 
and to the approval of such a convention by the Congress, both be- 
cause of the influence of James Madison. The success of that Federal 
Convention depended largely upon the plan, serving as a basis for the 
discussions of the convention, originally drafted by James Madison; 
upon the theory of the nonecoercion of States, stood for by James 
Madison; upon the first 10 amendments, known as the Bill of Rights, 
drawn and successfully pleaded for by James Madison; upon the 29 
papers in the Federalist written by James Madison; upon the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution by the State of Virginia because of the 
victory over such men as Patrick Henry, powerful George Mason, James 
Monroe, Benjamin Harrison, and other Virginia giants of that day, 
by James Madison. 

In his work Jefferson and Hamilton, Claude G. Bowers says of 
Madison: “There was not a man in America who was his peer in 
the knowledge of constitutional law or history.“ After Madison's 
first great speech in the Virginia Convention, June 6, 1788, John Mar- 
shall, who had listened to him, said in after years: “If convincing Is 
eloquence, he was the most eloquent man I ever heard.” Fisher Ames, 
jealous opponent of Madison, confessed him to be “our first man.” 
In his book James Madison’s Notes and a Society of Nations, Dr. 
James Brown Scott, after reminding us that the Constitution of the 
more perfect Union has succeeded,” suggests that if different States 
and kingdoms should be inclined to substitute the regulated interde- 
pendence of States for their unregulated independence “ they need only 
turn for light and leading to the little man of Montpelier, who bas 
preserved for all time an exact account of what took place in the con- 
ference of States in Philadelphia in the summer of 1787.” 

“Although the ‘drudgery’ of the undertaking ‘almost killed him,’ 
it is fortunately a fact that, ‘by an authentic exhibition of the ob- 
jects, the opinions, and the reasonings from which the new system of 
government was to receive its peculiar structure and organization, we 
are now aware, as Mr. Madison then was, ‘of the value of such a 
contribution to the fund of materials for the history of the Consti- 
tution, on which would be staked the happiness of a young people, 
great even in its infancy, and possibly the cause of liberty throughout 
the world,’ ” 

IN CONCLUSION 


In other words, James Madison is entitled to our special considera- 
tion, not because of any number of ordinary services to this Govern- 
ment, not because of the judgment of his contemporaries, but because 
he initiated the Federal convention of 1787, saved the convention, and, 
more than any other man, got our Constitution accepted at last 
by all of the States. No one has ever questioned James Madison's 
title as “ Father of the Constitution.” 

We Americans, always interested in the principles of justice, in the 
rights of the individual man, in the abolition of arbitrary power, in 
the firm establishment of a government of laws and not of men, in 
the promotion of man’s liberty along the bright highway between 
anarchy and tyranny, principles embodied in the Constitution, would 
honor both justice and ourselves, it would seem, were we to go about 
the business of rearing somewhere, somehow, a matured artistic con- 
ception of a worthy memorial to James Madison. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1550. An act to appropriate certain tribal funds for the 
benefit of the Indians of the Fort Peck and Blackfeet Res- 
ervations; 

S. 3186. An act to promote the production of sulphur upon 
the public domain within the State of Louisiana; 

H. R. 5210. An act extending the provisions of an act for 
the relief of settlers and entrymen on Baca Float No. 3, in 
the State of Arizona; and 

H. R. 7255. An act to regulate the sale of Kosher meat in 
the District of Columbia. 
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INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a letter by Frederick H. 
Allen, of New York, on the Italian debt settlement, which ap- 
peared in the New York World of this morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


[From the New York World, April 14, 1926] 
ITALIAN DEBT SETTLEMENT 


To the Error or THE WORLD: 

The excellent editorials appearing of late in the World, and the 
speeches made in the United States Senate, make it plain that the 
opposition to the Italian debt settlement is made up of two elements: 
(1) the “bitter enders” and “the last red cent“ men, seeking, or 
pretending to seek, that which it is impossible to get; and (2) those 
swayed by their sentiments against Mussolini because of his dictator- 
ship and the methods of government that have been established and 
enforced in Italy, which do not accord with their ideas of democracy. 

We pride ourselves on being a practical people, and one of our 
cardinal political policies is not to interfere in the internal political 
arrangements of foreign states; yet, in opposing the Italian debt 
settlement we violate both of these concepts. 

The settlement of the Italian debt has been put by the present 
administration on an entirely business basis. The Italian commis- 
sion laid all its cards on the table, and, regarded from this point of 
view, the settlement with Italy, as shown by Mr, Mellon, obliges Italy 
to pay in proportion to her capacity an ever higher percentage of 
her budget expenditures than has been exacted from either the 
British or Belgians. In the case of England, the settlement amounts 
to 4.6 per cent of the total British budget; the Belgian settlement 
to 3.5 per cent; and the Italian settlement to America alone, 5.17 
per cent, and to America and Great Britain 11.47 per cent. Whether 
the comparison be made with either the total foreign trade of these 
countries or their national income, the proposed proportionate pay- 
ments to us by Italy are much greater than in the case of elther 
England or Belgium. Certainly to oppose the settlement is to be not 
practical, for no one can imagine that another commission would be 
able to offer more than the one presided over by Signor Volpi. Thus, 
as a practical matter, Italy would surely feel she had done her best 
to reach a desirable and honorable settlement with us, and that, if it 
should be rejected, she would be under no obligation to make further 
effort. The result for our taxpayers would be that they would be 
getting nothing instead of something from Italy. 

Some Senators say they consider the liberal settlements proposed 
would add to the prestige and power of Mussolini, and for that reason 
they would thus attempt to influence the internal policies of Italy by 
using the debt as a club. As a matter of fact, should our Senate defeat 
the settlement it would add greatly to Mussolini’s strength, for Italy 
would then have nothing to pay and the popularity of Mussolini would 
be added to, just as did Mr. Wilson's interference in the Fiume matter 
at the Peace Conference add to the popularity of Sonnino and Orlando, 
for Mussolini, with his remarkable proved ability to dramatize events 
and appeal to the emotions of his people, would probably arouse an 
even greater enthusiasm than was shown those Italian representatives 
on their return home from the Peace Conference in 1919 and increase 
the bitter feellng against us that was then stirred up in that country. 
It is unfortunate that senatorial dignity and that courtesy due to a 
friendly people could be so far forgotten by our national representatives 
as was the case of Senator MCKELLAR when he so vehemently and 
unthinkingly stigmatized Mussolini as a “ bandit.” 

Another strained argument against the settlement is this, that it 
would Increase the power of Mussolini and so help him in what are 
called his imperialistic tendencies, whereas the settlement would, on 
the contrary, have just the opposite effect, for the reason that he, 
having assented to pay to us the sum of $2,042,000,000, would be all the 
more bound to keep the peace in order to make the payments which 
thereunder Italy would be in honor compelled to make. 

The statement of Senator JoserH Rosinson, showing that in the 
proposed settlement the debt incurred by Italy to us prior to the armi- 
stice was really canceled, owing to the deferreu payments and the low 
interest rates provided for; and the suggestion that he then made, 
that this debt be canceled and not be considered by us; that then by 
establishing a higher rate of interest on the balance, the postarmistice 
debt, we would in the end be as well or even better off financially, and 
in addition be credited for a wise and generous action, would seem 
to be a solution much to be preferred to the one adopted. 

Democratic Senators opposing the settlement should ponder those 
words of Jeferson : We certainly can not deny to other nations that 
principle whereon our Goyernment is founded; that every nation has a 
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right to govern itself under what form it pleases and to change these 
forms at its own will.” 

Napoleon said: Statesmanship is only common sense applied to 
matters of great importance.” 

In the case of the Italian debt settlement, to allow prejudice to 
defeat the settlement would be both not practical and conspicuously 
lacking in common sense, 

FREDERICK H. ALLEN. 

New Tonk, April 10. 25 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I do not intend to detain the 
Senate at any great length in the discussion of the problems of the 
Italian debt settlement. There are a few observations which I 
would like to make in view of the fact that some of us were 
Members of Congress at the time the loan was made and recall 
very distinctly the debates which took place at that time. One 
of the most thrilling incidents in the life of our time was when 
President Wilson came to the Capitol and addressed the Con- 
gress on the impending war under date of April 2, 1917. 
Among many of the statements that thrilled those who heard 
him, I read the following: 


American ships have been sunk, American lives taken, in ways which 
it has stirred us very deeply to learn of, but the ships and people of 
other neutral and friendly nations have been sunk and overwhelmed 
in the waters in the same way. * * * Only the vindication of 
right, of human right, of which we are only a single champion, will 
suffice. e 


In the discussion of the problems which would be involved 
he further stated: 


There is one choice we can not make, we are incapable of making: 
We will not choose the path of submission and suffer the most sacred 
rights of our Nation and our people to be ignored or violated. 


He further said: 


It will involve the utmost practicable cooperation in council and 
action with the governments now at war with Germany, and, as 
incident to that, the extension to those governments of the most lib- 
eral financial credits, im order that our resources may so far as pos- 
sible be added to theirs. 


He also further stated: 


It will involve also, of course, the granting of adequate credits to 
the Government, sustained, I hope, so far as they can equitably be sus- 
tained by the present generation, by well-conceived taxation. 


The President further stated: 


We are now about to accept the gauge of battle with this natural foe 
to liberty and shall, if necessary, spend the whole force of the Nation 
to check and nullify its pretensions and its power. 


Mr. President, soon after this address was made Congress 
passed a joint resolution recognizing the existence of a state 
of war between this Nation and Germany, and then, in due 
course of time, legislation came before us to extend loans to 
our associates in the war. In the discussion when the loans 
were being considered there were many sharp criticisms, be- 
cause there was no provision as to the terms and time of the 
repayment of the loans. In fact, some Members of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate sharply scrutizined all the 
proyisions of the measures and at the same time caustically 
criticized the lack of such terms. I recall different Members 
answering those criticisms. The then dististinguished leader 
of the majority in the House of Representatives from North 
Carolina explained the character of the loans. He also as- 
sured the country that the loans would be repaid. Mr. Kitchin 
then said: 

The Secretary of the Treasury said, however, that he thought some 
of these governments would be able to meet their obligation in some 
four or five years after the loan was actually made and especially 
after peace. But we thought best— 


He is speaking now of the purpose of the committee— 
under all the circumstances and facts presented to us to leave the date 
of maturity to the discretion of the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The date of maturity is going to be the same as the date of 
maturity in the United States bonds that we Issue. 

That was the statement of the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee answering the criticism that the terms of re- 
payment and the time of maturity of the loans were not fixed. 
Mr. Kitchin further said: 

As I have said several times, I think, so far as I am concerned, I 
will not be bothered about that [the terms]. I believe we will be 


protected. The interest of the Allies to whom we loan the money and 
our interests will be protected by the President and by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 
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Then the minority leader on the Ways and Means Committee, 
who at that time happened to be Mr. Fordney, of Michigan, 
made the statement that the obligations would be protected, and 
he also stated: : 


Their only purpose is to aid them—the Allies—in the best way pos- 
sible to fight our battle across the sea without calling upon our men to 
go there. I do not believe that one single dollar of the money to be 
loaned to them as provided for by this bill will ever be used for the 
purpose suggested by the gentleman; if so, I would like to see some 
provision of law that would prevent it, because if they were to borrow 
this money from us and then retire outstanding bonds what they would 
have to do when in need of money would be to come again and sell their 
own bonds at a higher rate of interest than they are getting this money 
from us for, a thing not at all likely to be done by them. 


I desire to quote these statements for two reasons: One.is to 
dispel any possible idea that this was a mere gift; rather it 
was a loan and it was understood that in time the loans would 
be repaid. Mr. Mappen, who now is the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House of Representatives, then gave 
assurance that that would be done, but at the same time 
he stated that it was so important that the loans should be 
made that, even though not a dollar of the money was ever 
repaid, our duty, nevertheless, would be to advance to our allies 
these loans. 

One of the speeches that I recall very distinctly was made by 
Mr. RAINEY, now a Member of the House of Representatives, 
as he then was, in which he said: 


We are making this loan in order to further our interests primarily 
in this World War, and from that moment when the Congress of the 
United States declared that a state of war existed between this country 
and Germany every blow struck at Germany by any of her enemies was 
struck also in our interest, because we have entered this war for the 
declared purpose of bringing it to a speedy conclusion, not for the pur- 
pose of territorial aggrandizement, not for the purpose of claiming for 
ourselves at the close of the war extravagant war indemnities. 


I recall most distinctly the utterance of the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives at 
that time, Mr. John J. Fitzgerald, of New York, who said, 
while he was sure the loans would be repaid, it was so im- 
portant that they should be made that, even though he knew 
they never would be repaid, they should be made anyway. 

I have before me also the utterances of distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Senate, including the distinguished senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smrmons], whose remarks have 
been quoted in this debate heretofore. 

Mr. President, I have quoted the utterances of Members of 
Congress made at the time the loans were made in order that 
we might refresh our memory as to the fact that they were 
made as loans and not as gifts. There was no suggestion of 
that sort. I also have in mind in quoting the men who actively 
participated in the debate on the legislation to call attention to 
the fact that they realized the necessity of making the loans, 
despite the fact, as expressed at the time that there might be 
some difficulty in their collection. 

I also have in mind the criticisms that were offered by some 
members of the minority side, then the Republicans, against 
the administration, which at that time was Democratic, be- 
cause it did not specify a stipulation in the loans as to par- 
ticular time of maturity and the terms of repayment. I did 
not share in that criticism at the time, believing as I did that 
the loans would be repaid, because I felt that no country could 
‘maintain its honor and credit by any step looking to a re- 
pudiation of its obligations. 

However, some time elapsed—a period which some people 
think has been unnecessarily long—before steps were taken 
to adjust the loans. There is no question before us as to 
whether there should be any cancellation. That is a closed 
question so far as we are concerned. I do not think anyone 
believes that there is any basis for agitation to cancel the 
loans, either on the ground that they were extended as gifts, 
which they were not, or on the ground that the debtor nations 
are not in a position to pay. In other words, I believe it is 
better for the debtor, as well as for the creditor, that these 
loans should be regarded as sacred obligations, and I am quite 
certain that there is not a large number of people in the United 
States who take any other view than that. 

The question with us is, Upon what basis shall the adjust- 
ment be made? Shall we take the position that every dollar, 
not only of principal but all the interest, shall be paid whether 
or not the debtor nation is capable of making such repayment? 
Mr. President, I do not believe any Senator would be, in my 
judgment, so short-sighted and so regardless of the welfare of 
our own country as to insist upon pushing a debtor nation 
beyond its ability to pay, and thus make possible a collapse 
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and a total cancellation by forfeiture of the debt. Neither do 
I believe there is any Senator whose prejudices are so deeply 
grounded against any country that he would want to push that 
country beyond its ability to pay. 

I assert that every consideration of sound economics, both 
for the debtor and creditor country, should lead us to adopt 
the policy of payment according to ability to pay rather than 
payment according to specific terms. In other words, I am con- 
vinced that the action of the administration in refusing to 
attempt to specify exact terms of repayment in 1919, when the 
money was loaned, because it could not be foretold what the 
conditions after war would be, was a wise policy and not 
properly subject to the severe criticism that was leveled against 
it at the time. On the other hand, I hold that the lapse of 
time has proyen the wisdom of keeping open the terms of col- 
lection, and the ability of the nation to pay seems to me to be 
the sound principle upon which to proceed. 

That is the position we have taken, as I understand, with 
Great Britain and every other country with which a settlement 
thus far has been made or d. In the case of Great 
Britain we canceled not $1 of principle, but her note is $4,600,- 
000,000 ; and when it came to fixing the rate of interest there 
was a question as to whether we should concede anything to 
Great Britain below the ruling rate allowed on the Liberty 
bonds, 4½ per cent, for whatever reason—whether because of 
her industrial and financial condition, due to the war, or 
whether because in the anticipated future the rate of interest 
might rule less than it is ruling to-day. The rate of interest 
this Government is paying now is 4½ per cent. We are going 
to give 62 years in which Britain is to pay the debt. The 
question was: Should we charge 4% per cent for the 62 years, 
the basis upon which we are paying interest now, or should 
we make a concession on interest? The decision, both by the 
commission and by the approval of Congress, was that we 
would make a concession, and instead of 414 per cent interest 
the rate that has been fixed is 8 per cent for the first 10 years 
and 3% per cent for the next 52 years. If we take that on an 
average, there is a concession of interest from 414 to about 344 
per cent, which would be a reduction of annual rate of a little 
less than three-fourths of 1 per cent, and, rendered in actual 
percentage, that would be settling on the basis of about 83 
per cent of the interest. Mark you, it is not a cancellation of a 
dollar of the principal. That is to be paid 100 per cent; but it 
is a concession of about 17 per cent on the interest, ranging 
below what interest ranges to-day. 

That being the basis that has been adopted with all the coun- 
tries except Italy, as to which we are making a very remark- 
able concession on interest, it at once becomes a question of 
keen debate and dispute. In the case of Italy not one dollar of 
the principal is canceled. In fact, the original principal was 
$1,648,000,000, but the principal upon which we are settling is 
$2,042,000,000. In other words, the interest on $1,648,000,000 
at 4% per cent up to a certain time—December 15, 1922—is 
added to the principal when we come to settle the principal, 
remembering that every dollar of it is to be paid, not a dollar 
to be canceled. Then the question of concession of interest 
comes to us, as it did in the case of Great Britain. If we settled 
with Great Britain on the basis of 83 per cent of her interest, 
giving her a concession of 17 per cent, what concession, if any, 
should we make to Italy, and upon what basis should we 
make it? 

Mr. President and Members of the Senate, I think that Italy, 
compared with other debtor countries should receive very favor- 
able consideration from this body. She has a country half as 
large as France, with a population almost as large as that of 
France. She has not any raw material in any great quantity. 
About all she has is silk and water power and her labor, and her 
labor up to date has served as a chief element of revenue 
through the emigration policy of Italy. Since we have cut off 
the large immigration from Italy by our last legislation, that 
source of revenue, as far as our country is concerned, is almost 
entirely dried up. It is not dried up as far as Italy is con- 
cerned, of course, because Italy’s emigration is going now into 
South America in great quantities. There will be revenue from 
that particular source in the future, but it will not come so 
much from the United States, as must be apparent to every 
Senator. 

Mr. President, Italy has little if any coal. The United States 
in contrast has 48 per cent of all the coal mined in the world, 
and we use 42 per cent. Italy has no iron to speak of. The 
United States has 54 per cent of all the iron produced in the 
world, and consumes 53 per cent. Italy has very little if any 
copper. The United States produces 49 per cent of all the 
copper mined in the world, and consumes 44 per cent. Italy 
has no cotton. The United States produces 69 per cent of all 
the cotton produced in the world, and consumes 37 per cent of 
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it. Italy has little if any ofl. The United States produces 64 
per cent of all the petroleum produced in the world, and con- 
sumes 72 per cent. In other words, the United States is not 
self-sustaining in her production of oil. 

These are largely basic elements in the tremendous wealth 
of the United States. All of them are lacking on the part of 
Italy. That is a feature that it seems to me ought to be in- 
cluded in the consideration of this subject as between the 
United States as a creditor country and Italy as a debtor 
country. 

Mr. President, the United States has a wealth that is. vari- 
ously estimated at $380,000,000,000. Italy’s wealth, according 
to the latest figures, is $22,300,000,000. Our wealth, there- 
fore, is over seventeen times that of Italy. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, where does the Senator get 
his estimate of Italy’s wealth at $22,000,000,000? 

Mr. FESS. I took it from the Government actuaries’ reports 
repeated by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssoor]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say that we got that 
figure from Italy’s own estimate of her value, and the other 
countries of the world also use the same identical figure. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the London Economist gives 
the national wealth of Italy at this time as $33,000,000.000. 
The World Almanac gies it as $35,000,000,000. Every author- 
itative publication that I know of, outside those that are 
interested in this debate, gives it as over $30,000,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we had the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. Hoover, make a thorough examination as to the 
yalues that I quoted in my speech, and that was the report that 
the Secretary gave to the commission. Not only that, but I 
will say to the Senator that I have the official figures from the 
representatives of Italy, and they say that the total value of 
Italy is from $20,000,000,000 to $22,000,000,000. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the territory which they ac- 
quired during the war is estimated at almost one-half of the 
$22,000,000,000. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the figures that I have given 
come from the actuaries of the Government and were verified 
by the statement of the Senator from Utah [Mr.~Smoor]. I 
have not thought it necessary to go further into that matter. 
I aim to deal with accurate statements rather than irrespon- 
sible utterances. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. I might draw the further attention of the 
Senator to the estimate of the Bankers’ Trust Co. of New 
York, which company, as the Senator knows, has branches all 
oyer Europe and elsewhere in the world. The Bankers’ Trust 
Co. of New York estimates Italy’s national wealth In 1923 as 
$21,500,000,000. 

Mr. FESS. That is less than the figure I gave. 

Ur. President, the estimated annual income of the United 
States is three and a half times the total wealth of Italy, 
which strikes me as one of the most startling statements that 
could be made in reference to the comparative wealth of the 
two countries. I am not offering that as a reason why there 
should be any undue concession. Just because our country is 
wealthy and is the creditor of Italy, not so wealthy, is the 
debtor, E do not mean to quote these figures to indicate that 
there should be undue concessions. What I have in mind is 
that the disparity in ability to take care of an obligation is so 
sharp and so great that I think it ought to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not want to disturb the Senator’s train of 
thought; but in view of the fact that the Senator has stated 
that he was not using the wealth of the two countries as an 
argument except in passing by way of comparison, I might 
draw attention to the fact that the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKetrar] yesterday, in arguing against the settlement, 
very distinctly used the relative bonded indebtedness of the 
two countries as an argument against the settlement when he 
drew attention to the fact, which I think is entirely correct, 
that our bonded indebtedness incurred in the war is $20,000,- 
000,000, as compared with Italy's bonded indebtedness of, I 
think, three and one-half billion dollars. That, of course, dem- 
onstrates that the bonded indebtedness in our case is practi- 
cally five times as great as in the case of Italy; but when using 
that as an argument it is quite proper, it occurs to me, to use 
the national wealth also as an argument. 

Mr. FESS. I thank the Senator for his comment. 

Mr. President, so far as the relative wealth of the two coun- 
tries goes, I think it should have very little effect upon our 
decision, save as suggestive of our policy, to wit, that the 
ability of the debtor country to pay should be the determining 
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factor not only for the sake of the debtor country but also 
for the sake of the creditor country. If we insist upon a 
debtor country doing beyond its ability to do, it will repudiate 
the obligation that it owes; it takes no argument to convince 
anybody that as between total financial collapse and repudia- 
tion, the latter will be chosen rather than the former. From 
our standpoint, therefore, it seems to me it would be an un- 
wise policy to push a country beyond its ability to pay, because 
we would probably lose the entire payment by giving the 
debtor government a basis upon which to make that decision, 
unwise as it would appear to me to be. $ 

Mr. President, there are certain things that we as an inter- 
ested creditor ought to haye in mind in our consideration of 
what a debtor should do. In the first place, if the debtor 
should continue to spend more than it collected, and refuse to 
balance its budget, as many countries do, I should look with 
considerable sympathy upon the views of those who assert that 
we ought to be more rigid than we are; but that is not true 
with Italy. Italy is one of the few European countries that 
haye adopted the plan of balancing the budget. 

That may be either in increasing her production, which is 
under the limit of her natural resources, or in cutting off some 
of her expenditures. Italy is doing both of those things, I 
know countries in Europe that are not so much concerned about 
their expenditures, if we are to judge by the obligations they 
are making, but that statement can not be truly made about 
Italy. She is pushing her production to the very limit of her 
ability and she is reducing her expenditures down to the bone, 
and in that way has succeeded in balancing her budget. 

There is another item which a creditor ought to take into 
consideration in regard to a debtor, and that is whether the 
debtor is put in such a position that it can know something 
definite about the amount of its obligations. So long as we 
fail to make an adjustment so that the debtor country knows 
precisely the size of its obligations, so long will indefiniteness 
continue, and so long will there be chaos so far as the fulfill- 
ment of future obligations goes. 

That was one of the difficulties that faced Germany until 
the famous commission made its report. So long as Germany 
knew nothing about what she was to pay in the form of repara- 
tions, there was absolutely no possibility of putting the full 
eapacity of German industry into action, but as soon as a 
definite plan was agreed upon, so that the debtor knew some- 
thing about how large the obligations annually coming due 
were, they could make some specific arrangement to meet them. 

That is the case with Italy, and one of our chief concerns 
as a creditor of Italy would be to make definite what her 
obligations to us are, so that she can make her plans to meet 
them. That is in her interest, and it will be indirectly greatly 
in our own interest. 

I have insisted that no country will take the position volun- 
tarily of repudiation, because of the economic effect, the penalty 
economically that would be visited upon it. Such a policy 
would drive all liquid capital out of the country and bar 
foreign capital from entrance. Therefore I believe that there 
is no doubt about every debtor country, including those which 
have not yet made their arrangements with us, making definite 
plans for the adjustment of the obligations. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator feel reason- 
ably assured that the plan which has been adopted for the 
payment of German reparations can be and will be carried out? 

Mr. FESS. No one can be assured of it. There are now and 
then dispatches coming out of Germany which indicate her 
difficulty in making her next reparations payments. I do not 
know all the facts, but I am quite certain that the wisest 
course the interallied countries could make would be ta make 
specific and definite that obligation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Ohie thinks 
it is possible to make definite now the amount Germany can and 
will pay? 

Mr. FESS. I have not the data on which I could make that 
statement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator has made the 
statement, as I understood him, that until it is definitely ascer- 
tained what Germany will pay, it is impossible for German in- 
dustry to resume full operations, implying, as I understood him, 
that the effect of the arrangement which has been consummated 
is to bring German industry back into full operation. What I 
ask him now is whether he feels, from all the information he 
has, that the plan which is in force at present will be carried 
out. 

Mr. FESS. Iam very hopeful that it will be. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. We are all hopeful, of course, 
but that is not quite responsive to my question, and if the 
Senator has information sufficient upon which to reach a con- 
clusion respecting that point, I wish he would state to the 
Senate whether he believes that Germany can and will carry out 
the arrangement that is now contemplated with respect to the 
payment of reparations. 

Mr. FESS. I do not have the data necessary for me to predi- 
cate a specific judgment on that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator plainly implies a 
doubt, at least he indicates, as I feel sure is the fact, that suffi- 
cient information is not now available to enable him to reach 
a reliable conclusion respecting the question I asked him. What 
effect does the Senator believe will result if Germany defaults 
finally in her payments of reparations under the Dawes plan, or 
under any other plan that may be agreed upon? What effect 
will that have upon the consummation of the Italian debt 
settlement? I do not mean upon the passage of this bill, but 
upon the actual carrying out by Italy of the settlement con- 
templated by the bill. 

Mr. FESS. Whatever loss Italy must suffer by the failure of 
the small proportion of reparations she is to get will further 
disqualify her in ability to pay her debt to us. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. So that if a readjustment 
with Germany becomes necessary with regard to the amount of 
reparations she is to pay, another readjustment will be neces- 
sary with Italy in regard to the payments she is to make to the 
United States under this plan. 

Mr. FESS. I think our commission very wisely has refused 
from the beginning to settle the obligation of any of these coun- 
tries to us upon the condition that Germany is to pay any 
amount of reparations. I think that was a very wise decision 
on the part of the commission, because we do not want to be- 
come the collecting agency of these governments against any 
country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield, so 
that I may interpose a question at this point with respect to 
German reparations? 

Mr, FESS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator from Arkansas un- 
derstand that there is complete flexibility in the plan for the 
payment of reparations from Germany, and even though Ger- 
many might fail to make its next payment that will not absolve 
Germany from future payments? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly, Mr. President. The 
Senator from Missouri has indicated by his question that he 
has failed completely to grasp the significance of the questions 
I am asking the Senator from Ohio. The Senator from Ohio, I 
think, has fully comprehended my question. My point is that, 
taking the statement of the Senator from Ohio in response to 
my question, we are making a settlement by this bill which will 
possibly not be carried out for the reason that Italy’s ability to 
pay depends in large part on Germany's carrying out the ar- 
rangement that has been made with respect to the reparations 
she shall pay to Italy, and if Italy does not receive the repara- 
tions contemplated from Germany, we will have to make a new 
settlement or revise our settlement with Italy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I did not misunderstand 
the point made by the Senator from Arkansas, but my point 
was that the two things are quite dissimilar; that there is no 
relation between the two; that the settlement with Germany 
was a provident settlement; that time is not of the essence of 
that settlement; that if Germany fails to make a payment of 
reparations when the next one becomes due, it does not follow 
that she can not make the payment at a future time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understand that perfectly, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS.. And that there is no provision, under this 
settlement, by which Italy—— 4 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Missouri surely can see that if there shall be a reduction 
in the amount of the reparations Italy is to receive from Ger- 
many, the principal source from which Italy is to derive the 
funds with which to carry out the settlement with the United 
States, the settlement contemplated by the pending bill, which 
is the payment of reparations by Germany, as there necessarily 
must be if Germany proves unable to meet the payments gen- 
erally, then Italy will expect a readjustment of her settlement 
with the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, Mr. President, I do not misunderstand 
that, if the Senator pleases. The settlement with Italy is an 
independent settlement. The settlement with Italy, so far as 
the report of this commission is concerned, is predicated upon 
Italy's ability to pay, without reference to what moneys she 
may receive from Germany through reparations under the 
Dawes plan. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator is 
mistaken. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoor! said plainly in 
his speech to the Senate that Italy never could carry out this 
settlement if Germany defaulted finally in the payment of 
reparations due Italy under the plan now in force; that Italy 
must get the funds with which to carry out the settlement from 
German reparations. True, the commission did not embrace in 
the bill any provision relating to a modification of the settle- 
ment in case Germany should fail to pay Italy's reparations, 
but the Senator from Utah made it quite clear, and other Sena- 
tors have done so, that the value of this settlement depends 
upon the amount of reparations which Germany shall pay to 
Italy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I know it does not in con- 
templation of law. I understand the law in this particular. 
But in practical effect, if it be true that Italy can not pay the 
United States unless she collects reparations from Germany, 
then it follows that if the amount of reparations which Ger- 
many is to pay to Italy shall be permanently reduced the 
amount of the payments Italy will make to the United States 
will be correspondingly reduced, and we might just as well face 
the fact that we are making a settlement now which will 
probably have to be revised. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And in facing the fact it is just as well 
to have some knowledge of the plan to be worked out under 
the Dawes Commission. 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Just a moment. I do not 
know what the implication of the statement of the Senator 
from Missouri is. I assume that the Senator from Missouri 
does understand the Dawes plan, but for the purposes of 
this argument it is not material what the exact detail of the 
Dawes plan is. If it fails to work permanently, or if future 
circumstances prove that Germany is entitled to a revision of 
the amount of reparations she must pay, if in time we come 
to apply the same yardstick to Germany that we apply to 
Italy, everybody knows that German reparations will be re- 
duced. If we compare the amount of the indebtedness which 
Italy proposes to pay by this settlement, for instance, during 
the first 10 years, taking into consideration also the amount 
she must pay to Great Britain, with the amount of reparations 
Germany is required to pay in the next 10 years, it will be 
realized that the measurement that has been applied in the 
case of Germany is totally different from that applied in the 
case of Italy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then my purpose was, though it may be 
that I do not know what we are talking about, to dissociate, 
if possible, the German reparation settlement and the proposed 
Italian settlement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I agree with the Senator that 
legally the two are dissociated, but I assert that actually and 
as a matter of practical advantage the two are inseparable in 
the way the matter has been presented to the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the payments under the Dawes plan 
will proceed. Time is not of the essence of those payments. If 
they can not pay now, they must pay when they procure 
marks with which to pay. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
them, they will not pay, of course. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And if they do not procure them, they 
would not pay and should not pay. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly; and then there will 
be a revision of the German reparations, and in truth that is 
what the world may expect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not want the Senator to understand 
that my position with reference to the Italian debt settlement 
is based upon Italy’s ability to pay. I do dissociate the two 
things in my own mind. I regard the Dawes settlement and 
the plan worked ont under that settlement as equitable not 
only to the creditor nations of Germany but equitable to the 
people of Germany. I am not impressed with the present 
ability of Italy to pay as an argument why the settlement 
should be made. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the senior Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I understand the Senator from Ohio 
wants to emphasize the point that the proposed Italian debt 
settlement is a settlement that is, in the opinion of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], one that is hard and fast; that 
we are basing it upon the ability of Italy to pay at this present 
time, and that hereafter if Italy is unable to pay she will not 
pay; but that in the German settlement, even if Germany is not 
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able to pay to-day or able to pay next year, she does not thereby 
escape. The French say to Germany, “If you can not pay 
to-day or to-morrow, you have got to pay ultimately, anyway, 
when you are able to pay.” That is the difference between the 
Italian settlement and the German settlement, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong in his conclusions, I 
will say. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand the settlement as made under 
the Dawes Commission plan is responsive to a well-defined, 
well-understood, sound economic plan and depends upon the 
ability of Germany to procure, not in Paris nor in London nor 
in New York, dollars or pounds or francs, as the case may be, 
but is based upon the proposition that she receives at the 
Reichsbank in Berlin gold marks with which to pay. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Ohio yield to me to ask the Senator from Missouri a 
question? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri think, or does he not think, that in effecting this set- 
tlement both the commission on the part of the United States 
and the commission representing Italy took into consideration 
the undertaking of Germany to pay reparations to Italy in 
determining the ability of Italy to pay the United States? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The only way I can answer that and the 
only information I have is from the press as to statements 
reported to have been made by Volpi when he returned from 
the United States and from Great Britain. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I shall have to decline to yield 
further except to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who 
has been trying for some time to secure my permission to in- 
terrupt. I yield now to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. For the Recorp and in order that the matter 
may be perfectly straight, I want to quote what I said on 
this question: 


The commission did not neglect to make a careful study of Italy's 
interest in reparations and its effect on her capacity of payments, 
Reparation receipts, of course, represent a new credit to Italy in her 
international balance of payments. Up to the present time Italy's 
reparation receipts have not been relatively very large. There is no 
doubt, however, but that they haye been of substantial assistance in 
enabling Italy to balance her budget and restore economie equilibrium. 

Italy receives only 10 per cent of German reparations, against 52 
per cent allotted to France and 22 per cent to Great Britain. To com- 
pensate Italy for the small percentage of German payments she was 
given 25 per cent of Austrian, Hungarian, and Bulgarian reparations. 
But italy bas been compelled to renounce practically all of these latter 
payments as her contribution to the reconstruction and restoration of 
her former enemy countries. She has received reparations in sub- 
stantial amounts only from Germany. Up to August 31, 1924, when 
the Dawes plan went into effect, Italy had received 456,000,000 gold 
marks, all in the form of deliveries in kind, chiefly coal. Up to Au- 
gust 31, 1925, the end of the first Dawes-plan year, she had a credit 
on the books of the agent general of 66,000,000 gold marks, nearly all 
of which was applied to payment for deliveries of coal, coke, and 
allied products. Italy normally should receive 10 per cent of the 
Dawes-plan payments, but as prior to August 31, 1924, she received 
heavier payments than she was entitled to receive, her share is to be 
reduced during the next few years till the extra payments are absorbed. 
During the second Dawes-plan year, 1925-26, it is estimated that 
Italy will receive 84,000,000 gold marks; 1926-27, 77,000,000 gold 
marks; 1927-28, 127,000,000 gold marks; and 1928-29, 175,000,000 
gold marks. It is expected that deductions from Italy's share will 
cease after 10 years, so that in 1935 and thereafter Italy should re- 
ceive about 195,000,000 gold marks annually, When the normal yearly 
payments are reached, the distribution per capita of German repara- 
tions will be substantially as follows: Italy, $1.19; Belgium, $4.75; 
and France, $6.18, No one can deny that German reparations will 
largely provide Italy with the means of making the payments required 
under her debt settlements with the United States and Great Britain. 
This is a fact, whether we admit it or not. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from Utah a question? 

Mr. FESS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If Italy is to derive from Ger- 
man reparations the funds with which to execute this settle- 
ment, and German reparations fail in whole or in part, does it 
not follow that Italy will default in the carrying out of this 
settlement? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think if Germany defaulted wholly that it 
would be impossible, perhaps, for Italy to pay according to the 
terms of the agreement, but it does not relieve Italy of any 
obligation. At any time she is able to pay she has to pay. 
For instance, with reference to the situation as to Germany 
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to-day, it is generally conceded that under the Dawes plan she 
will have to pay $10,000,000,000 to $11,000,000,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. How much does Germany pay 
during the first 10 years and how much does she pay annually? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the list of payments here now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, I mean the total reparations 
under the Dawes plan? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not that figure here now. I have the 
log amount that they were to pay, but I have not the later 

gures. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They pay $625,000,000 a year. 

Mr. SMOOT. We must remember that all of the German pre- 
war indebtedness was wiped out, and if she carries out the 
Dawes plan as contemplated and as generally understood she 
will have to pay about $10,000,000,000 to $11,000,000,000, 
France, of course, owes more than that to England and America, 
or approximately that with the interest added. Germany is 
more capable of paying her reparations thau Italy is possibly 
capable of paying her indebtedness to the United States, not 
taking into consideration that she is owing England more than 
she owes the United States. But, of course, in the settlement 
the commission did not take into consideration that we were 
not going to get anything from Italy because of the fact that 
she was going to receive her reparations, but I do know that it 
will haye a great bearing upon the ability of Italy to pay the 
United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator from Utah 
feel that the same test of ability to pay was made as to Ger- 
many in the Dawes plan that is being made as to Italy in the 
pending bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think upon the same financial basis and based 
upon the ability of all of the countries to pay. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator think that 
Germany is as able to pay $625,000,000 a year in reparations as 
Italy is to pay the United States $5,000,000 a year in debts and 
Great Britain $20,000,000 a year in debts? 

Mr, SMOOT. That, of course, is only the beginning, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator does not pretend 
to say that it is practicable or possible now to measure the 
ability of Italy or any other country to pay 25 or 62 years 
from now? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The conclusion the committee 
reached was based entirely upon existing conditions. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not entirely, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Existing facts and conditions 
reasonably to be expected. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have one settlement plan with a country 
that was absolutely impossible for it to carry out, and it had to 
ask an extension of time on $3,000,000. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I think I shall have to decline to 
yield further. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think the Senator from Ohio 
is entitled to resume his speech. 

Mr. SMOOT. I apologize to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. It is perfectly proper, because Senators have 
brought out phases of the discussion that I think every Senator 
wanted to hear. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. This settlement has been inyoked as being 
similar to the Dawes settlement, and it has been so claimed in 
order to give this settlement recognition and support in the 
country, but I think there is a difference between this settlement 
and the Dawes settlement. I would like to have the Senator 
explain if my impression Is not true. 

Mr. FESS. I would be glad to do that. Probably I was 
unfortunate in using my illustrative material. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let us see if this is true 

Mr. FESS. Let me state it, and let the Senator see whether 
I am accurate or not. I had made the stafement that certain 
things should be done in a debtor country and that the creditor 
country should be interested in those things being done. One 
was that the budget must be balanced. Italy has done that. 
The other was that obligations ought to be distinctly stated, 
and there I used the Dawes plan as an illustration. 

Mr. SWANSON. My objection to the plan is that it is not 
in accordance with the Dawes plan. If I understand the 
Dawes plan correctly, it did not have anything to do with the 
ultimate payment that Germany had to make in reparations 
and it did not affect the $32,000,000,000 of reparations that 
must be cared for. The Dawes plan, as I understand it. de- 
termined the capacity of Germany to pay yearly. The Vice 
President deserves a great deal of credit for having effected 
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that plan. The Dawes Commission determined that Germany 
could pay so much yearly. It did not affect at all the ultimate 
payment that Germany ought to make. The payment of $32,- 
000,000,000 was not affected by the Dawes plan. 

My objection to the Italian debt-settlement plan is that it 
fixes the annual payments at so much a year, and at the end 
of 62 years the debt is canceled. That is the difference be- 
tween this plan and the Dawes plan. The Dawes plan provides 
for $600,000,000 a year, and leaves the question of ultimate 
payment to the developments of the future. 

Mr. FESS. I think I shall have to decline to yield until 
I make one or two statements, because I do not want this 
speech of mine to be made by my colleagues, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield just a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FESS. I must decline to yield, and I do so as genially 
as the Senator asked me to yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think the Senator from 
Ohio has been very generous. 

Mr. FESS. As I recall, the Dawes plan was based upon four 
fundamental principles that are easily understood when clearly 
stated. The first one was that Germany must subject herself 
to as heavy taxation as the Allies. In other words, she can 
not decline the payment of reparations and at the same time 
refuse to adopt a rational taxation system. That is the first 
principle, and Germany acceded to it. 

The second principle was that the Allies must be willing to 
loan $200,000,000 of actual specie as a basis for a new issue, 
that the depreciated mark might have substituted for it a 
mark that is worth its face value, because it would be re- 
deemable. It was not only provided that the specie must be 
actually delivered, but it had to be delivered by the Allies, 
because the Allies must be interested in the restoration of 
Germany or she would not be restored. That was the second 
provision. The United States not only agreed to loan 50 per 
cent of the entire amount, but when she agreed to loan $110,- 
000,000 of the $200,000,000, it was oversubscribed, I under- 
stand, thirteen times in about as many minutes. 

The third provision was—and this is what the Senator from 
Virginia had in mind—that Germany, with those conditions 
established, must be willing to pay to the extent of her ability 
the reparations that had been stipulated. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. FESS. The fourth item was that with those conditions 
met, France must be willing to evacuate the occupied portions 
of German territory. 

Mr. SWANSON. My contention was that the Dawes plan 
simply fixed the amount of yearly payments. The ultimate 
payment was not affected at all by the Dawes plan. I say the 
trouble with the present proposed plan is that it fixes the ulti- 
mate payment which it is said is necessary for Italy, and does 
not say it is necessary for Germany. I am willing to vote for 
the settlement if it shall be confined to yearly payments, and 
let the ultimate payment in 62 years be on the basis of the 
Dawes plan with reference to the future payment by Germany. 

Mr. FESS. We are not going to dispute about what is the 
opinion of the Senator from Virginia. It is only the opinion 
that I am expressing that I want to get before the Senate, and 
I have stated that. I use that illustration as evidence of the 
wisdom of our definitely specifying Italy’s obligation to us, 
and I repeat that until settlement is made, so that Italy shall 
know what her obligation is to be, there is no economic re- 
covery possible in Italy to the fullest extent. 

The third view that I have is that our ability to collect the 
debt will largely depend upon the progress of Italy and her 
ability to secure necessary liquid capital, for she does not 
possess. it herself, and everybody is aware why she does not. 
It must depend upon her ability to get credit from other coun- 
tries, and ours is the country from which. it is possible for her 
to obtain credit. Until Italy has made her stipulation to pay, 
so long as there is anything uncertain about the fulfillment of 
her governmental obligation there is no possibility of private 
capital going to Italy. 

For that reason it is to the interest of Italy first, and to our 
interest indirectly, that Italy be met on the basis of her ability 
to pay and that the contract be closed. She has balanced her 
budget, which is good. We are to specify definitely what she is 
to pay, which is wise. Then private capital will ultimately flow 
into Italy to reinvigorate her industries and enable her to pro- 
duce and sell in order that she may have the wherewithal with 
which can pay the debts which she owes. It seems to me that 
those propositions are fundamental, and two of them depend 
upon our action, 
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The Senator from Arkansas raises a question now of Italy's 
ability and purpose to pay. We have no purpose to involve the 
payment of German reparations as a condition to receiving our 
payment, but it is true that if reparations are not paid, small 
though they be—for only 10 per cent of the reparations to be 
paid will go to Italy—it goes without saying that Italy's ability 
to pay her debt in that degree is going to be crippled. Nobody 
wants to deny that, but we do not take England’s view. Italy 
owed to England a much larger debt than Italy owes to us, yet 
England settled the debt at a much less figure than is called for 
by our settlement with Italy and wrote into it a condition mak- 
ing it dependent upon the payment of German reparations. We 
did not do that, and I do not think it would have been wise for 
us to have done so, for the reason, as I said a moment ago, that 
we as a Government are not going to become the collecting 
agency of any government in Europe. The considerations which 
I have mentioned, it seems to me, ought to argue very strongly 
here for the expedition of this proposed legislation. 

The Senator from Arkansas also suggested that we shall have 
to revise this settlement. That may be, but that is no reason at 
all why we should not make the settlement now. It seems to 
me it is an argument that we ought to make the settlement 
upon the data that we have at hand as to the ability of Italy 
to pay; and if a revision is impelled by considerations that may 
develop later, we shall meet that question when it arises. 

: Mr. Fs. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio yield 
o me? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the junior Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Of course, if any of the nations which are 
debtors to the United States are dependent for meeting their 
obligations to us in part upon the payments received from Ger- 
many, then the same principle would apply to France and to 
England, and there might be a temporary revision from year to 
year to meet the contingencies which possibly might affect the 
payments from those countries. 

Mr. FESS. I thank the Senator for that observation. What 
he has stated is absolutely true. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator that that ought not to 
be a reason for failing to enter into this settlement. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, It does not make the settlement 
less desirable, because it may be necessary to revise it; in fact, 
it makes it more desirable, I should assume. 

Mr. FESS. That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the bill itself provides for 
that. It provides that whenever a country can not pay one 
year, upon a certain length of notice it may be excused from 
paying for a period of two years, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, there is another consideration 
that appeals to me immensely in reference to this particular 
settlement. That is the character of taxation that Italy has 
adopted and from which her people are now suffering. Some 
of the governments in Europe, as I suggested a moment ago, 
haye tried to avoid heavy taxation. They have avoided it 
to a point where it has become a subject of very severe 
criticism from this side of the water from those who are 
creditors of those nations. However, that is not the case as to 
Italy. It seems to me that her taxation system is tremendously 
burdensome; in other words, every conceivable source of reve- 
nue that the Italian Government can find has been sought 
out, and taxation is so heavy that I wonder how the people 
get along under the burden. Consider our own system of 
taxation. Mr. President, if the exemptions in our income tax 
law should be applied to Italy and salaries and incomes below 
that exemption were not subject to taxation in that country, 
there would be more taxpayers—and I want the Senate to 
get this—there would be more taxpayers having incomes above 
the exemption in the city of Chicago alone than in the entire 
Kingdom of Italy. In other words, their taxation is so burden- 
some that it goes into the very recesses of every source of 
wealth, 

Mr. President, we are the first country in all the world in 
agriculture. Italy is way down on the list, because she is 
very poor in agricultural ability. She can not produce the 
food she needs, and any country that must buy the necessaries 
of life in order to subsist is in an unfortunate situation, unless 
that deficiency can be recouped in some other way. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. In that connection has the Senator called 
attention to the large purchases of the products of the farm 
made by Italy from the United States? 
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Mr. FESS. I have not done that; but the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Smoor] covered that subject and did so in a very ex- 
haustive manner, and presented comparative figures. 

Mr. COPELAND. It seems to me, Mr. President, that it 
would add strength to the argument of the Senator if at this 
point the fact were brought out that last year Italy bought 
from the United States $91,000,000 worth of cotton, $26,000,000 
worth of wheat, $8,000,000 worth of oil, $28,000,000 worth of 
copper, all from the fields and mines and wells of this country. 

Mr. FESS. I did not repeat those figures because they were 
dealt with exhaustively by the Senator from Utah the other 
day; but they are very pertinent, I will say to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. President, I was about to say that in transportation 
facilities and their extent we are the first country in all the 
world; we are first in mining and manufacturing of all the 
nations of the world, and we are first in our banking resources, 
having about three-fifths of the banking resources of the entire 
globe. We are also first in managerial ability and in the or- 
ganization of industry, and first in the initiative of labor. In 
other words, America does not only possess all the basic ele- 
ments at the bottom of great material wealth, but is first in 
every single one of them. Italy is a country that is away down 
in rank in all of these basic elements, and she owes us a tre- 
mendous amount of money; one-tenth of her total wealth is 
owing to us in cash. Due, I believe, to the obligation we owe 
to the citizens of America, we can not give such an amount of 
money to any country; we have got to regard the debt as an 
obligation which must be respected, and we are proposing by 
the pending settlement bill to have every dollar of the principal 
paid; but when it comes to paying the interest, stretching over 
62 years, in the face of Italy bending under her system of taxa- 
tion in order to make her budget balance, resorting to every 
element of industry in order to produce to the maximum, cut- 
ting to the very bone in her expenditures, and at the same time 
respecting her obligation, the question comes to me, Shall we 
make a concession in the interest charge? 

The settlement now under consideration provides for the 
payment of 100 per cent of the principal. We conceded to 
Great Britain 17 per cent of the interest; but the pending pro- 
posal is to concede to Italy a much larger percentage than to 
Great Britain, and I think it is justified. I shall not for a 
moment hesitate in voting for the proposal, and I shall do so 
as one who was in Congress when the loans were made, with 
the understanding that they were never to be considered a 
gift, but that they were to be considered an obligation, sacredly 
regarded and to be repaid. I was one who wondered why we 
should not enter into specific stipulations at the time, but 
was convinced, under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson, that 
that was not the time for us to make such terms. I do not 
think now it lies in the mouth of any Member of the Senate 
to say that we ought, after eight years, to quibble about what 
the terms shall be, but that the settlement should be based on 
the ability of the Government to pay. Anything else is unwise 
from the standpoint of America and would be unwise from 
the standpoint of the debtor country. 


MATERNITY AND INFANCY ACT 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, unless some Senator de- 
sires to discuss the Italian debt settlement bill, it is my inten- 
tion to speak very briefly on another matter. 

Mr. President, recently I addressed inquirſes regarding the 
work under the maternity act to the proper authorities in 
cooperating States, and asked permission in an address before 
the Senate on this act to append the replies and the summaries 
of the work in these States, as a part of my remarks, with the 
headings I had supplied. That permission was granted by the 
Senate. I had not at that time assembled the replies in proper 
shape for publication. They are now ready, and I present them 
for insertion in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

I asked these State agencies also for a few copies of letters 
which they might have received from mothers who had experl- 
enced the benefits of the act, or from others who had observed 
its operation. Quite a number of these were sent me, and I 
shall be glad to show them to anyone desiring to see them. On 
account of the large number, I shall not ask to place them in 
the Recorp at this time. I may read some of them to the 
Senate later. 

It is hardly possible to examine these replies and summaries 
from State agencies and these letters of comment without an 
increasing appreciation of the importance and the necessity of 
this work. The replies and summaries I present cover the 
work of the 43 States and of the Territory of Hawaii, cooperat- 
ing with the National Government under the maternity and 
infancy act. 
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As to the present status of the measure, let me add that, 
after consultation with the Budget Bureau and the President, 
the Secretary of Labor transmitted to Congress a recommenda- 
tion for the continuation of the appropriations under the 
maternity act for two additional years. The act itself is per- 
manent legislation, The appropriations, however, when the 
act first passed in 1921, were limited to five years, beginning 
June 30, 1922. The bill authorizing further appropriations 
passed the House a few days ago by the overwhelming yote of 
218 to 44. It came to the Senate, and was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, I understand that 
this committee has voted adversely on the bill. It will be 
brought before the Senate, however, for discussion and de- 
cision during the present session. 

I again ask permission to insert the replfes and certain . 
summaries in the Recorp as a part of these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ALABAMA 


ALABAMA BTATE BOARD or HEALTH, 
Montgomery, March 3, 1926. 
Senator MORRIS SAEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My Duar SENATOR: In reply to your circular letter of February 19, I 
am giving you the following summary of accomplishments in Alabama 
through activities under the Sheppard-Towner Act and inclosing a few 
excerpts from the narrative reports of the 28 nurses who are employed 
under this act. 

The per capita expenditure for activities in the Interest of maternal 
and infant hygiene has increased from 0.0056 in 1921 derived from 
State and Red Cross funds to 0.0204 in 1925 derived from State and 
Federal funds. 

Alabama was admitted to the United States death registration area 
for 1925 on a test of 1924 records. A test of birth registration is 
under way. 

Prenatal supervision of expectant mothers has been undertaken in 28 
counties, together with an educational program covering the hygiene of 
infancy and preschool-age children. The practice of midwifery has 
been brought under control in these counties. 

Very truly yours, 
Jessie L. MARRINER, 
Director Bureau of Child Hygiene and Publio Health Nursing. 


ARIZONA 


PROMOTION OF THE WELFARE AND HYGIÐNE or 
MATERNITY AND INFANCY, STATB OF ARIZONA, 


Phoeniz, March 8, 1926. 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 


United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

Mx Dear SENATOR: Your letter of February 19 was received in due 
time. Please pardon the delay in answering it, but some of the mate- 
rial which I wished to include was not available. 

Herewith I am sending considerable material in the shape of re- 
ports and coples of letters, and you. can use such of it as seems 
adapted to your purpose. In making copies of the letters I have not 
attached the names of the writers. Since these letters were written 
to me in strict confidence, I do not feel at liberty to reveal the iden- 
tity of the writers. I am, however, quite willing to make affidavit as 
to their correctness and authenticity and the fact that the originals 
are in the files of this office. 

Please be assured that I am very grateful for your interest and 
cooperation in endeavoring to secure a continuation of the Sheppard- 
Towner program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. CHARLES R. Hows, 
Director Child Hygiene Division. 


ARKANSAS 


ARKANSAS Stars BOARD or Huatru, 
Bureau or CHILD HYOINNE, 


Little Rock, March 26, 1926. 
Senator Monats SHEPPARD, 


Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear SENATOR: Your letter of February 19 which was sent to 
Doctor Koenig would have had more prompt attention, but Doctor 
Koenig was in the field, which may account for part of the delay. 

I do not believe any intelligent person who is reasonably well in- 
formed regarding the operation of the Sheppard-Towner Act in Arkan- 
sas would hesitate to say that it has been accepted with enthusiasm 
and has met a very urgent need. 

You will also find a copy of the “Arkansas Family Series,” under 
separate cover, Reference is mada to it in many of the letters, so we 
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send it in order that you may see what type of Hterature is being pub- 
lished and distributed as a result of this act. 

The Arkansas Medical Society has approved the Sheppard-Towner 
Act and has indorsed the State board of health in its administration 
of same, 

We are very grateful for your efforts in securing public health and 
welfare legislation, and we hope that you will be successful in estab- 
lishing the Sheppard-Towner Act as firmly as are some of the agricul- 
tural subsidized acts. 


Very respectfully, Stare BOARD OF HEALTH, 


Bureau of Child Hygiene. 
By C. W. Garrison, M. D., 
Special Agent, Children’s Bureau. 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA Stare BOARD or HEALTH, 
BUREAU or CHILD HYGIENE, 
San Francisco, Calif., March 8, 1926. 
Hon. Monnis SHEPPARD, 
Member United States Senate, 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. SHEPPARD: I take pleasure in sending the material 
which you have requested from women of the rural area of California. 
I have included a number of letters coming from different small towns 
showing how widespread the appreciation of the opportunity developed 
under the Sheppard-Towner Act. 

I inclose, too, a brief statement which we have prepared of the work 
which has been accomplished during the past three years in California. 

Upon receipt of your letter I wrote to various health officers and 
others in the State who have been closely connected with maternity 
and infancy work in California, asking them for an expression of 
opinion as to the value of the work in their communities. When I 
receive these answers I shall take pleasure in forwarding them as well. 

We are looking forward with every hope to the continuance of the 
Sheppard-Towner bill over a longer period, knowing that it has stimu- 
lated many local communities to work on their own behalf and that 
with longer time we may show material results in our maternity and 
infancy mortality rates. 


Pincersly Fours, ELLEN S. STADTMULLER, M. D., 


Director. 
CALIFORNIA ACTIVITIES UNDER THE SHEPPARD-TOWNER ACT 


Administrative agency : State board of health, bureau of child hygiene. 

Staf: Director, physiclan-lecturer, supervising nurse, 2 maternity- 
home inspectors (nurses), 4 clerks (1 vital statistics), 18 public-health 
nurses in 12 counties, on part pay from Sheppard-Towner funds. 

Activities up to December 31, 1925: The State nurses supervised the 
work of the field nurses for maternity and infancy. These field nurses 
have organized 56 permanent and 14 temporary health centers, in which 
40,412 children have been examined. (These figures include some but 
not all of the children examined during the preschool campaigns.) 

Dental conferences and little mothers’ classes have been held in a lim- 
ited number of localities, 

State survey of midwives: Three hundred and fifty-six found, of which 
one hundred and eleven were licensed to practice. 

State physicians have examined children in the past year, using this 
means to stimulate interest in permanent child-health centers and to 
launch new work of this kind. Lectures to organizations to fill demand 
for educational work. One pbtysician constantly employed, speaking on 
child hygiene to groups of men and women, reaching over 10,000 people 
in the past year. These talks occasionally precede or follow child- 
health conferences. Prenatal round tables also offered. Sets of pre- 
natal letters have been prepared. These were first distributed to 5,500 
physicians of California. Up to the present time 8,678 sets have been 
sent to mothers. 

Inspections : In September, 1925, the bureau of child hygiene assumed 
the work of inspecting maternity hospitals and homes, making recom- 
mendations to the State board of health for license. There are 353 
known institutions to be visited. New homes are constantly springing 
up. This offers a large field for prenatal education and improvement 
of confinement care, 

Educational exhibits have been arranged at fairs, food shows, in well- 
baby weeks, and in connection with women’s organizations. 

Eleven new pamphlets have been prepared; 314,877 pieces of litera- 
ture have been distributed, making an average of 8,745 a month for 36 
months, 


COLORADO 


COLORADO CHILD WELFARE BUREAU, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


Senator Morais SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 
Sin: We understand a bill for an appropriation for the years 1928 
and 1929 for the extension of the maternity and infancy act is now 
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defore Congress and that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the Heuse of Representatives has already granted a 
hearing to the supporters of the bill. 

Knowing you to be coauthor of the maternity and infancy act, we 
are writing you to place before you the benefits of this work to Colo- 
rado that you may use the information when the bill comes before 
the Senate. 

Before this Federal act went into effect the only work done in Colo- 
rado for mothers came under the mothers’ compensation act, which 
in no way covers the ground of the maternity and infancy act, but 
does go to show our legislators were alive to the fact something had 
to be done for the mothers in this State. Since the passage of the 
maternity and infancy act Colorado had written into its statutes a 
“maternity act” which seeks to provide for a mother six months 
before the birth of the child until six months after. This maternity 
act is part of the dependency act of 1923 and is for the sole purpose 
of relief. This law does not provide for the big, broad, educational 
work of the Federal act. It reaches the particular individual at a 
crisis but does not teach our young women the glories of perfect 
motherhood nor bring to their consciousness the miracle of bringing 
into the world a healthy, happy child in a healthy, happy way as is 
taught under the maternity and infancy act. 

The spirit of the Federal act is to give to the prospective mother 
knowledge of herself and the needs of the coming child. We have 
tried to carry this out in Colorado. Through the courtesy of the 
Woman's Farm Bureau of the Colorado Agricultural College we have 
given classes in prenatal infant and child care to the farm women. 
Other women in the rural communities have been gathered together 
through the various church aid societies, parent-teacher associations, 
and women’s rural clubs and given lessons on maternity hygiene. 
Lack of knowledge along these lines is appalling. The consequent 
mistakes, heartaches, and tragedies are even more appalling. 

A most outstanding angle of maternity work in Colorado has been 
in giving the services of a gynecologist to rural communities. ‘The 
women on our dry lands as well as those in the mountain districts are 
seldom able to go to a specialist for examination. They do remark- 
ably well to keep the current family doctor bills paid up. There is 
always the great drawback of shyness or timidity in having the local 
doctor make the examination. Whatever the cause of past careless- 
ness in seeking knowledge of themselves we find these women ex- 
tremely keen to learn the reason of their constant pain and in 
health from the gynecologist. In one little town of about 600 popu- 
lation 19 women were examined by this woman specialist. There 
were three prenatal cases in almost completed term who had not 
yet seen a physician regarding their condition and only expected to 
call one in in case of an emergency. The other 16 cases were the 
results from injuries from childbirth, barrenness, depletion through 
having so many children under unfavorable circumstances, tumor, 
cancer, etc. After the examinations the follow-up nurse from the 
bureau made contact with physicians regarding the cases whenever 
the patient would allow her to do so. Before the week ended the 
prenatal cases had all been arranged for and one woman had gone 
into Denver to her old family physician for an operation for carei- 
noma. She also established “ mother’s classes" in the town. ‘This 
work with the mothers as individuals is the heaviest educational work 
done in the maternity and infancy division of the bureau, but at the 
same time the most appreciated by the women themselves. 

In our maternity and infancy health conferences we found great 
numbers of adolescent girls developing goiter. It developed that 
goiter in women and children exists to a startling degree in large 
areas in our State. Bables as young as three months old were found 
to be afflicted. Through heavy publicity in every locality visited by 
the health conference goiter and its prevention became a subject of 
common concern and preventative measures have since been adopted 
in all these communities. 

Another important maternity and infancy activity is our campaign 
on breast feeding. The good done in training mothers in the care 
and feeding of infants is inestimable. Our feeding cases have been 
countless owing to outstanding programs on diet for the mother and 
the child. 

The greatest friends to the maternity and infancy work in Colorado 
are the doctors. It is only when they are in favor of a program that 
we go into their community. They have been our stanchest friends 
and most constant supporters, 

Inclosed are copies of some letters from a few of the leading physi- 
cians in the rural sections of our State showing their attitude toward 
our endeavors to help mothers and their children. 

Maternity and infancy work is bound to grow and grow. It is 
popular, humane, and of vital necessity. There is a real place for all 
its activities in Colorado, and Congress will surely see that it 
continues. One can not picture a single Congressman who would 
not give to the women of his State the advantage of every bit of 
knowledge that would make of her a more perfect mother. 

In our printed report of 1923-24 you will find a summary of the 
number of conferences, established stations, classes for mothers and 
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girls, and the number of children examined. The gynecologist and 
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Literature distributed: Several hundred Federal bulletins have been 


the better rounded clinics have been developments of the work of 1925 used each month, and a State bealth bulletin was printed and widely 


and 1926. 
With a firm belief that Congress will be friendly toward this great 
boon to womankind, I am, 
Most sincerely yours, 
EsTELLE N. MATHEWS, 
Executive Secretary. 


DELAWARB 


PROMOTION OF THE WELFARH AND HYGIENE OF 
MATERNITY AND INFANCY, Stats or DELAWARE, 
Dover, Del., April 13, 1926. 
Hon. Morris Sarpranp, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator SHEPPARD: In replying to your letter inquiring as 
to the value of the Sheppard-Towner funds assigned to the State of 
Delaware, it is my great pleasure to state that through this fund a 
great many babies’ lives have been saved. While the death rate com- 
pared with other States’ death rate is still high, nevertheless there has 
been a steady decline from a much higher death rate. 

Through these funds one of the most valuable educational services 
has been performed, namely, convincing a more or less reluctant public 
that a small State like Delaware had a serious problem in high ma- 
ternal and infant deaths, and that the remedy was procurable through 
public funds. The dissemination of health education can not be over- 
estimated. At the State health centers physiclans and public-health 
nurses hold weekly conferences, and the public-health nurses visit the 
homes of every known prenatal case and deliver birth certificates to 
all new-born children. These visits are always accompanied by valua- 
ble information and instruction. The service is state-wide, Includes 
the city of Wilmington, and therefore leaves little opportunity for 
missing any mother or child. 

Those of us who know Delaware conditions know that the Sheppard- 
Towner funds are just beginning to function satisfactorily for the 
further decline in maternal and infant deaths, Undoubtedly it would 
mean a great sacrifice in the lives of mothers and babies to have this 
fund unayailable after the five-year period, and it is to be hoped that 
Congress may see fit to continue this fund for a longer period in order 
that the gains made during the past five years may be permanent gains. 

It is well recognized in Delaware that the mothers of the State 
appreciate the value of the work that has been possible through the 
Sheppard-Towner funds. During a recent session of the legislature, 
when it seemed that a reduction in the State appropriation was pend- 
ing, the mothers of Delaware from the northmost to the southmost 
boundaries flooded the senate and house with personal appeals for the 
appropriation. 

Delaware mothers and babies still need this help. May your good 
offices, Senator SHEPPARD, which have been so successful and meri- 
torlous in the past in promoting this national life-saving purpose, 
again serve this State and your country in furthering so worthy a 
cause. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Miss Marin T. LOCKWOOD, 
Supervisor of Public Health Nurses and Midwives. 


SUMMARY OF WORK IN DELAWARE 


Administrative agency: State health and welfare commission. 

Staff: Director (nurse, part time), 13 community nurses (part 
time), 2 clerks (part time), 1 milk inspector (part time), 1 sanitary 
engineer (part time). 

Activities: Child-health conferences, 797, at which 21,028 examina- 
tions were made. Continued corrections were obtained in every lo- 
cality. The interest and cooperation of parents are increasing. 

Prenatal conferences, 98. The number of women attending was not 
recorded. 

Midwives’ classes: Eleven class groups with an enrollment of 392. 
Two state-wide meetings attended by 182 midwives were held. Im- 
provement in reporting births has been noted, also in the midwives’ 
standards of personal hygiene and their use of equipped bags. Many 
who were inefficient have ceased to practice. The supervision from 
the State department has reduced the number of unlicensed midwives 
and brought about an improvement in those practicing. 

Mothers’ classes, 5, with 20 women attending. 

Little mothers’ classes, 2, 

Nutrition classes, 1. 

Community demonstrations, 2. 

A better milk supply was made the object of some campaign work. 

New permanent child-health centers established, 4. The centers 


have weekly conferences in rural districts and daily ones in city 
locations. 

Volunteer assistance was given during the year by 3 physicians 
and approximately 30 lay workers, 

Lectures and addresses by staff members, 90. 

Exhibits: Graphs, charts, and exhibit material have been prepared 
for use at clubs and fairs, and films have been shown frequently. 


used, 

Home visits: Fourteen thousand eight hundred and fifty-six have 
been made. Demonstrations of the proper selection and preparation 
of food has been an especial objective. 


FLORIDA 


Srarn BOARD or HEALTH, 
Bureau OF CHILD WELFARE AND PUBLIC HAAUTR NURSING, 
Jacksonville, April 7, 1926, 
Hon. MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

Sin: Replying to your letter of March 25, re: Sheppard-Towner 
work in Florida. 

July 1, 1922, this work was begun with an appropriation of $3,000 
Federal money matched by Florida Legislature with $8,000 State money. 
Four nurses (three white and one colored) were employed, and a state- 
wide program was planned and put in operation. 

1923: Legislature in regular session matched the entire Sheppard- 
Towner appropriation for the State, which is 611,531.72. 

1924: As a result of work accomplished by division of maternal and 
infant-hygiene staff, five extra nurses were added to the staff to work 
with school children. 

1925: Two field supervisors were added, these to assist the director in 
giving an advisory and supervisory service to the rapidly increasing 
number of public-health nurses employed by organizations, industries, 
communities and counties, our desire being that no matter what the 
plan of work undertaken a program of Sheppard-Towner work should 
be carried on also. 

1922: There were 16 nurses employed by counties, communities, and 
industries in the entire State. 

1926: There are now 108; and while we can not claim that this in- 
crease is all due to the Sheppard-Towner work inaugurated in 1922, a 
large part of the increased interest and desire for continuous work in 
their respective counties has been due to the work done by the Shep- 
pard-Towner nurses on their periodic visits. 

Inclosed please find reports covering the work in Florida from its in- 
ception in 1922 to December 31, 1925. I am having some letters written 
you directly by people who have followed the work and can speak with 


authority about its value. F. 
Assuring you, sir, of my appreciation of your interest, I am, 
Respectfully, 


Laurim Jean Rain, R. N., 
Director Bureau of Child Welfare and Publio Health Nursing. 


Administrative agency: State board of health, bureau of child wel- 
fare and public-health nursing. 

Staff: Director (nurse), 7 nurses (1 part time), 2 clerks (1 part 
time), 1 auditor (part time). 

Activities; Child-health and prenatal conferences: One hundred and 
twenty-eight conferences for white children, with 2,326 examinations 
made; 48 for colored children, with 3,147 examinations made. At the 
conference 1,366 white mothers and 1,402 negroes were given instruc- 
tion on prenatal care, 

Midwives’ classes: There were 184 class meetings for white mid- 
wives and 358 for colored. Altogether 2,902 midwives received in- 
struction and 2,024 completed the prescribed course and received 
“ certificates of fitness.” Most of the undesirable midwives have 
ceased practicing. The follow-up work when a midwife reports still- 
births is having an excellent effect upon the work and the attitude of the 
midwives, and physicians are being more promptly called if abnormall- 
ties or unusual difficulties are to be dealt with, 

Neighborhood institutes: In place of the usual mothers’ classes it 
has been found advisable to hold a more informal kind of meeting, 
termed “ neighborhood institutes,” in order to obtain the desired at- 
tendance and arouse the interest of the women whom it it is the aim 
to reach. Over 600 such meetings were held, more than half of them 
being for negroes: 

The method of procedure was as follows: 

The nurse who has to make a demonstration of maternity and in- 
fancy work first sought out a woman willing to offer her house for 
the occasion. The woman herself invited friends and neighbors, being 
left in control of the matter of whom might attend, unless she asked 
the nurse to extend invitations. The mothers were instructed in pre- 
natal, postnatal, and child care. If possible more than one meeting 
of the same group is held. The nurse began ber talk on preparation 
for confinement by telling the assembled women that she wished to 
help them to learn to improvise in order to save money. She showed 
them how to use material things at hand, even the contents of the rag- 
bag, in their preparation before the suggestion was made of expending 
a single penny. This proved more productive of results than permit- 
ting the nurse to carry with her an equipment whose very excellence 
discouraged mothers who could not afford one so complete. 


1926. 


During one month a different type of neighborhood institute from the 
one generally held was conducted in two counties. Several points in 
each county were covered, the same program being conducted in each 
place. In addition to the State nurse, who talked on maternal and 
infant hygiene, these institutes were attended by the county nurse, who 
talked on home hygiene and sanitation; the home demonstration agent, 
who talked on the family wardrobe; the county nutrition worker, who 
attended to the details of the noon meal during which the women were 
taught food values and proper menues for a well-balanced diet; and the 
county welfare worker who gaye talks on household economics, 

Dental clinics, 88, of which 9 were for negroes. 

Demonstrations, 6: These were made in connection with local activi- 
ties, such as well baby conferences, local fairs or celebrations, and 
the demonstrations covered feeding of infants, preparation and care of 
maternity cases, the use of silver nitrate in the eyes of the newborn, 
preparations of material to be used, such as solutions, pads, etc. 

New permanent child-health centers established, 10. 

Campaigns: During negro health week and the first week of May, 
a special campaign was carried on to interest parents in the periodic 
examination of infants and preschool children. Constant efforts have 
been made to improve birth registration, more than 1,000 unreported 
births being recorded and birth certificates issued. 

Lectures and talks by staf members: 705, to both white and colored 
audiences in rural and urban localities. Films were shown by the 
movie truck in 49 rural districts before audiences totaling approximately 
10,500 persons. e 

Literature distributed : About 10,700 copies, such as mothers’ man- 
nals, midwives’ manuals, and bulletins on the feeding of children, and 
7,430 pieces of miscellaneous material were distributed during the 
last half of the fiscal year. The number of the first half year was 
not reported. 

Maternal and infant hygiene work is gradually being made a part of 
the work of the county and community nurses, and is regularly so done 
in 10 counties. The beginning was made by having them assist the 
State staff in conferences and in reporting conditions found. 


GEORGIA 


PROMOTION OF THE WELFARE AND HYGIENE OF 
MATERNITY AND INFANCY, State BOARD or HEALTH 
AND UNITED States DEPARTMENT oF LABOR CHIL- 
DREN’S BUREAU, COOPERATING, State OF GEORGIA, 
Atlanta, Ga., March 2, 1926. 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, SHEPPARD: We would like for you to know what we think 
about the Federal aid given Georgia under the Sheppard-Towner Act. 
We think Congress should have expressions from the States as to what 
has been accomplished under the law, It is perfectly natural and com- 
mendable in our lawmaking bodies to take an inventory and find the 
results of appropriations made. 

Immediately after the act was passed Georgia accepted it through 
Governor Hardwick. We immediately proceeded to get an organization 
for the purpose of carrying out the intent of the law. We had valuable 
advice and assistance from Washington, and a director for the work 
was loaned us for a short time. 

I feel sure that every State has its own local problems, its own 
peculiar situation, its own most urgent need. Our State is about 80 
per cent rural, with 161 counties and 3,000,000 people. We have a 
baby born in this State every seven minutes. We found that 11 of them 
died the first day; that one-third of all deaths in all ages were chil- 
dren under 15 years of age; that 10,215 were under 5 years, or 88 per 
cent of the total 

We found that of the 69,000 babies born each year 33,000 of them 
were born without a physiclan being present. We have about 5,000 
negro midwives, many of them not able to read and write, firm be- 
lievers in many superstitions, charms, etc. This we consider perhaps 
our greatest problem. 

To do a good job the expectant mother bad to be reached and edu- 
cated, as well as the midwife. The unvarnished facts were laid before 
the State Medical Association, arid the house of delegates passed a 
resolution asking us to take charge of the situation and prepare regu- 
lations for midwives and proceed to give them the necessary training. 
The regulations were prepared, as well as a set of 10 lessons, for mid- 
wives. These were submitted by the president of the medical associa- 
tion to the counselors by mall, and they were requested to vote“ yea” 
or “nay.” They passed the regulations. Therefore it will be seen that 
the regulation of midwives is a medical association act; we simply 
administer it for them, 

To reach the rural mother (black and white), we put in the field 
the healthmobile manned (or rather womanned) by a woman physician, 
a nurse, and a director of visual education. The State supervisor of 
nurses is the advance agent, and goes into a county some two weeks 
in advance of the unit, makes all necessary arrangements and contacts, 
always getting the county medical society in line first, taking their 
advice, and next the superintendent of schools. This conference de- 


cides who will sponsor the work in the county, either the P, T. A, 
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woman's club, or some other association of women. The program for 
each day is practically the same: Mothers’ conference, examination of 
babies, midwives, expectant mothers, and each evening a public mett- 
ing, at which a talk is given on sanitation, health, and the necessity 
of the examination of expectant mothers and the supposedly healthy 
babies, the remainder of the evening being spent with the movies on 
health—the healthmoblle being equipped with generator for lights and 
two picture machines. 

We follow up our contacts with visits by nurses in the home. Every- 
where we have been gladly received and have had many requests for 
return visits, 

We now have 18 nurses on our staff. In addition to the county 
work, we instruct midwives, conduct mothers’ classes and little 
mothers’ leagues. The average county requires about six weeks for 
the itinerant nurse. The larger counties require her services con- 
tinually, as we try to organize clinics for both the mothers and babies. 
Children's health centers are permanent organizations. We are en- 
deavoring to have Georgia children physically fit when they enter school. 

We manufacture and distribute to the physicians and midwives 1 per 
cent solution of silver nitrate for the prevention of blindness, It is 
a misdemeanor for one who attends a woman in labor not to put this 
solution in the baby’s eyes. By the use of this we hope to reduce blind- 
ness 50 per cent in our State. 

I might mention that in one instance the work of one of our negro 
nurses has reduced the negro mortality in her county among infants 
and young children 52 per cent, and that we employ three negro nurses, 
besides having béen loaned the services of a negro woman physician. 

I am requesting some of our people who are familiar with the work 
in Georgia to give you their opinion direct. I hope this will not burden 
you too much; I feel that this letter direct from the citizen to you is 
better than my editing their opinions and expressions. I am also 
taking the liberty of sending you under separate cover several annual 
reports of the State board of health, the statistics therein having been 
compiled by one from your own State—Dr. William A. Davis, 

One of our greatest handicaps is the limited franking privilege, 

Please request us for any information that we have not given or 
anything that we can do to secure the continuation of the Sheppard- 
Towner law. The value of the work in our State can not be placed in 
dollars and cents but in the lives of mothers and children and in the 
years to come a citizenship fit to labor and produce, 


Yours very truly, 
z 7 Jor P. Bowporn, M. D., 


Director, Division of Child Hygiene, 
Special Agent, Children’s Bureau, 


HAWAII 


BOARD oF HEALTH, TERRITORY OF HAWAN, 
Honolutu, March 12, 1926. 
Hon. MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. SHEPPARD: As one of the originators of the Sheppard- 
Towner maternity and infancy act, you would be interested to know 
what this appropriation means to mothers and little children of many 
races here in Hawail. The Territory has had the benefit of this 
Federal assistance only since last summer, but the remarkable rapidity 
with which the work has progressed in so short a time indicates the 
need it has met and the appreciation with which it is received. 

In seven months 51 health centers have been established In the rural 
districts of Hawaii. More than 2,000 children are already enrolled in 
these health centers with a monthly attendance of about 1,500. This 
rapid progress is the result of the cordial cooperation which we have 
received everywhere. Plantation managers welcome our work and co- 
operate because they know it to be sound from a business standpoint. 
Sick babies mean laborers away from work. Physicians are generously 
giving their time to take part in the work. In rural Hawali physicians 
are responsible for districts with enormous population, so they realize 
the value of preventive as well as curative medicine. 

To our health centers come babies and mothers of every race. Inter- 
preters are necessary in many cases, but a desire to give the best care 
to little children seems to speak a universal language. 

In the beginning people asked me how we should get them to come, 
but one of my nurses said to me recently, Soon we will have to ask 
you how to keep them from coming; if the numbers continue to in- 
crease as they have done it will be difficult to be as thorough as you 
insist we must be to be effective,” 

Yours very truly, 
V. B. APPLETON, M. D., Director. 


IDAHO 
State or IDAHO, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
BUREAU or CHILD HYGIENE, 
Boise, Idaho, March 13, 1928. 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sim: We have your letter relative to the activities of the 
Sheppard-Towner work in Idaho. As I have been connected with the 
work since its beginning in the State your letter has been referred to me, 
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Prior to the enactment of this law the Bureau of Child Hygiene had 
newer received any money from the State. It was a department in 
mame only. The last two legislatures have each appropriated $5,000 
for this bureau. While this amount is small compared to what some 
of the States are appropriating, we feel that it is a beginning of the 
State's realization of its duty to the mothers and children within its 
borders. Š 

I am inclosing herewith a brief statement of our work and extracts 
from some of the letters received. 

Wishing you the best of success in a work which has meant so much 
to the mothers and babies of our Nation, I am, 

Most respectfully, 
Mrs. S. J. Ewen, 
Associate Director Bureau Child Hygiene. 


SUMMARY OF THE MATERNITY AND INFANCY WORK IN IDAHO 


In Idaho the Sheppard-Towner funds are administered through the 
bureau of child bygiene. The program of the bureau is planned with 
the thought of reaching the mothers who live in the isolated rural 
communities, mothers who by reason of their isolation have not had 
the opportunity to learn that the right kind of prenatal and postnatal 
eare will not only conserve the health of mothers and babies but in 
many instances the lives, 

The outstanding feature of the program is the mother and child 
health conferences, the greater number of which bave been held in the 
rural communities. At these conferences mothers are given simple but 
scientific Instruction in the care, feeding, and general development of 
their children and the hygiene of maternity. That mothers appre- 
ciate this opportunity that the State gives them Is evidenced by the 
fact that at the 65 conferences held, 633 mothers and 5,714 children 
have been examined. 

Follow-up visits on the cases examined show that many children 
have been brought back to normal health by the correction of defects 
and a better knowledge on the part of the mother regarding care and 
feeding. 

Some striking results of the examinations of the mothers have been 
obtained, including the discovery of cancer in its early stages in six 
of the mothers, The subsequent removal of these growths, thereby 
preventing long illnesses and possibly the deaths of these mothers, 
is a result of the work which should commend itself to any thinking 
person. 

Actual results of the Idaho program may be summed up as follows: 

1. The maternity death rate is steadily decreasing. 

2. The 1925 infant mortality rate is the lowest that Idaho has ever 
had, 

8. Physicians report that more women are consulting them during 
the early months of pregnancy than heretofore. 

4. Mothers report better babies and fewer sick babies. 


INDIANA 


INDIANA Srarp BOARD or HEALTH, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, CHILDREN'S BUEBAU, 
Indianapolis, March 29, 1926. 
Hon. MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mr. SHEPPARD: I am very much interested in your letter of 
March 25. For some reason we did not receive in this department an 
earlier letter from you. 

I am inclosing a letter which was made a part of the record on the 
hearing before the House committee and the summary, which was also 
included. 

Recently 1 wrote for our State health bulletin a narrative summary 
of the work in Indiana before and after the acceptance of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act. I prepared for the League of Women Voters a similar 
article, all of which I am sending you. As soon as the 1925 report 
comes from the press I shall send you a copy of that. 

If you need additional material, I shall be glad to supply it. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Apa E. SCHWEITZER, M. D., 
Director of Division of Infant and Child Hygiene, 


INDIANA STATE BOARD OF HEALTH, 
Division OF INFANT AND CHILD HYGIENE AND 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU, INDIANAPOLIS, 
Miss GRACE ABBOTT, 
Chief U. S. Department of Labor, 
Children's Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Miss Apnotr: I believe that the extension of the act for 
protection of maternity and infancy (Sheppard-Towner Act) should 
be for at least another five-year period for the following reasons: 

1. Initiation of maternity and infancy activities in many States and 
the extension of programs In others were made possible by the Federal 
aid. 

2. Much has been accomplished in improving infant health and in 
lowering infant mortality rates, for ages 1 month to 1 year, This 
work needs further stabilizing and iocalizing. 
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8. Much more needs to be done in lowering early infant mortality 
and maternal mortality, and in securing observance of better health 
standards at all ages. 

4. The mutual helpfulness of States to each other, the promotion 
of effective activities on a more economic basis has been greatly en- 
hanced by the helpfulness of the Federal board in evaluating activities 
and in acting as a clearing house for new ideas and plans of work. 

5. Our plan of work has been accepted by them. Improvements 
suggested and much valuable additional assistance has been given, 
through speakers, correspondence, quotas of bureau publications, and 
loans of equipment. 

The Indiana State health commissioner, Dr. Wm. F. King, authorizes 
the statement that the Association of State and Provincial Health 
Officers approve the extension for a period not less than 10 years, 

Respectfully, 
Apa E. Scuweirzen, M. D. 


Administrative agency: State board of health, division of infant 
and child hygiene. Staff: Director (physiclan), 3 physicians, 4 nurses, 
1 exhibit director, 1 clerk and organizer, 1 secretary, 4 clerks. 

Activities: Child-health conferences, 119, at which 3,937 children 
were examined. A special survey was made in two counties (La Porte 
and Newton) to discover the situation in regard to correction of de- 
fects which had been noted by physicians examining in conferences. 
The percentage 36.89 was ascertained for La Porte County. For 
Newton 48.4 per cent. Much general improvement was noted in health 
and habits. è 

Mothers’ classes, 874, with 16,649 women enrolled, has been the 
major feature of the program in Indiana for- the entire year. Three 
units are in the field conducting the classes, each unit consisting of 
a doctor and a nurse, The class work is given in five lessons, three 
b. a physician and two demonstrations by the nurse. The emphasis 
is placed on prenatal care and preparation for home confinement, 
though one lesson is devoted to the care of the baby in its first year 
and one lesson to the preschool child. With this plan Indiana is 
working out a prenatal program, with much attention to detail by 
educational methods. 

Usually a circuit includes two counties, with lessons in each a week 
apart to each group in the circuit. The work is arranged to take 
in all sections of the county, 8 to 14 classes in each. The nurse 
usually gives demonstrations before class groups in one county, while 
the doctor lectures before the groups in an adjoining county. Each 
is equipped with a car and material for illustrating her share of the 
work. Motion pictures are a feature of the work, While the physictan 
gives the last lecture of the series, the nurse enters the next community 
to arouse interest in the classes. Letters with a questionnaire are 
also sent to the secretary of the county medical society, the county 
health officer, aud the local physicians, Newspaper publicity is ob- 
tained, and mimeographed outlines of the lectures distributed. Women 
who are prominent in organization work are asked to serve as county 
and township chairman. An attempt is usually made to have a con- 
tinuation of the course conducted by local physicians. 

Lectures and talks by staff members, 1,980. Motion pictures were 
widely shown, and a number of charts were also loaned for exhibit 
purposes at county fairs and on other occasions. 

Exhibits and projects: Child-health week at Winona Lake, Chau- 
tauqua, Indiana State fair better baby contest, lectures on care of the 
baby and motherhood to girls at Home Economics School, model ma- 
ternity and infancy center in new baby building at State fair, ex- 
hibits shown at county fairs and other meetings, exhibit prepared 
for American Medical Association meeting in Chicago shown at State 
conference of charities and corrections, also at Illinois League of 
Women Voters meeting in Chicago. Other exhibits were shown at 
Peoria, III.: Lafayette, Ind.; Biennial Council of the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, West Baden, Ind.; National Educational As- 
sociation at Indianapolis, and exhibits were also shown before local, 
State, and national groups, all of which has aided the national pro- 
gram for maternity and infancy work. 

Literature distributed, 156,044 pamphlets, ete. 

Midwives: There are fewer than 200 in the State, and these are 
mostly in two districts whose population is largely foreign, The women 
are learning that they should demand skilled attention, 

Volunteer assistance was given by 44 physicians, 19 nurses, and 
more than 500 lay persons. Efficient cooperation has been given by 
nearly every state-wide women's organization, including parent-teacher 
associations, and a number of men’s fraternal and professional organ- 
izations. 


IOWA 


Tue State UNIVERSITY or IOWA, 
DIVISION OF MATERNITY AND INFANT HYGIENE, 
Iowa City, Iowa, February 27, 1926. 
Monis SHEPPARD, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Offices, Washington, D. 0. 

Duar Ma, SHEPPARD: As an immediate reply to your letter regarding 

the Sheppard-Towner work I am sending a copy of a bulletin which 
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explains the nature of the work. Although this is now old, a second 
edition is being prepared bringing the figures up to date. The general 
nature of the work is about the same. 
I should be glad to learn what other specific information you would 
like, and should be glad to send you anything I can get. 
Assuring you of my desire to be at your service, I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
Epwarp H. Laver, Director, 
EXCERPTS FROM BULLETIN ON MATERNITY Work IN Iowa 


A casual wayfarer driving past the consolidated school at the edge of 
the little town is attracted by the jam of autos and the groups of 
people in the school yard. It is midsummer. School is not in session 
and so he stops to see what is going on. Inside the building a waiting 
room is crowded with mothers and children. A swinging door gives a 
glimpse of a pbysiclan examining a rosy cherub proudly held in his 
mother’s arms while a nurse fills out the health chart, Another door 
opens and a mother, or perhaps a mother and father, are ushered out 
from a private conference with a second physician—a woman—who 
excuses herself with the remark that at 8 she is to talk to a group of 
mothers on prenatal care. Here another group is poring over the 
pamphlets on infant feeding or child care or the nurse may be show- 
ing them the latest styles in sensible baby wear. To the interested 
query as to the meaning of all this, one of the busy farmer's wives in 
charge says, “ Why, we are having a Sheppard-Towner clinic,” and 
she hurries away to see if the doctor will have time to see just one 
more baby. 

PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE PROGRAM 

In setting up the program for Iowa the following fundamental prin- 
ciples were considered operative, and no activity was undertaken which 
could not be justified by its relation to these principles. 

1, Federal and State grants always have as their primary objective 
the stimulation of local communities to learn how to do certain things 
which need to be done, apd then by virtue of this knowledge to en- 
courage fese communities to make provision for doing these things 
without Federal or State aid. 

2. The program therefore must be essentially educational. 

8. The particular objective in this field is to awaken people to an 
appreciation of the importance of the public-health problem and then to 
stimulate communities to organize their resources to meet that problem. 

4. Absolutely basic to the success of any public-health program is 
the situation in which adequate medical and dental service of the 
highest type shall be within reach of every person. 

6. To render such trained medical and dental service effective, how- 
ever, it is necessary that the general public shall be educated to make 
use of such service to the fullest extent. The individual must be 
brought to see that he owes it to society to be healthy. 


THE IOWA PROGRAM 


The activities carried on by the division of maternity and infant 
hygiene in accordance with the above fundamental principles have 
been as follows: 

1. The holding of clinics or conferences at which children of pre- 
school age have been examined. Special effort has been made to 
reach children in need of medical attention, The service is limited 
to diagnosis, and for treatment of defects parents are referred in 
every case to their family physician. 

2. In connection with these clinics group meetings and individual 
conferences on prenatal care have been held by women physicians 
with mothers and expectant mothers. 

3. Literature on infant feeding, infant care, child care, prenatal 
care, children’s teeth, etc., has been prepared and distributed through- 
out the State. 

4. There has been inaugurated a program of active cooperation 
with the State Medical and State Dental Societies, primarily through 
their respective committees, in an attempt to make available to the 
general practitioner the best technique and latest advances in the 
fields of obstetrics, pediatrics, and oral hygiene. 

WHAT HAS BEEN DONE WITH CHILDREN 

Up to July 1, 1924, clinics have been held in 540 communities in 
97 of the 99 counties of the State, with a total of 696 days of service, 
The following map and tables show in detail the work done: 

THE FUTURE 

The work has begun well and has been successful in arousing interest 
and enthusiasm throughout the State. If the activity can be continued 
for a number of years along the lines laid down, the results will fulfill 
the expectations of the supporters of the program. 

KENTUCKY 
Srare BOARD or HEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
BUREAU OF MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH, 
Louisville, Ky., March 8, 1926. 
Hon. MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I have received your letter of February 23, and have 
been trying to get together letters which I thought might be useful 
to you in your work toward the continuance of the Sheppard-Towner Act, 
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I am inelosing an outline of the plan of our work in Kentucky 
which we have been carrying on since we first received national funds. 
This plan of work was approved by all organizations in the State and 
by the medical profession. So far as I know, in Kentucky we have 
had no opposition to the work from any part of the public or from 
the medical profession, 

Since July, 1922, we have done a great deal of health educational 
work before many groups consisting of men’s and women’s organiza- 
tions and before large numbers of school children. Each year we 
have had some one on the program of the State medical society. We 
also have had opportunity of speaking to many county medical socie- 
ties on maternal and child health, 

Much has been said by those opposed to it about Sheppard-Towner 
work not lowering maternal and infant death rates. This has not 
been true in our own State. Nevertheless, so many factors affect the 
statistics of both birth and death rates that I hardly think it fair in 
so short a period of time to expect definite results in any State con- 
cerning these rates, but I do know what we have done is to improve 
the standard of health for women and children and also the care they 
are now receiving. Naturally, lower death rates are bound to be a 
by-product of our work. 

I wish I could express to you the appreciation of all the women of 
my State for the stand some of the splendid men in Washington are 
taking by being interested in the human needs of the people whom 
you represent, 

Feeling sure you will have success in the effort you are making, 
and with kindest regards, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
ANNIE S. Vreca, M, D. 


P. S.: Inclosed you will find figures for the work accomplished 
since 1922. During 1925 the department has done a definite piece 
of maternal and child-health work in 110 of the 120 counties in 
Kentucky. By this you see the increase in what we have been able 
to do from year to year. 

I am inclosing a selected number of letters, many of which have 
come to us unsolicited from the people in the State. 

A. S. V. 


LOUISIANA 


Stare OF LOUISIANA, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
New Orleans, March 3, 1926. 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Drar Mx. SHEPPARD: As coauthor of the Sheppard-Towner maternity 
act, I feel sure you will be interested in our work in Louisiana. 

We did not begin until September 1, 1924, because the legislature 
up to that time had not seen fit to accept the terms of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act and only did so at the 1924 meeting because Doctor Dow- 
ling, of the State board of health, offered to meet the Federal appro- 
priation out of the appropriation given the State board of health for 
general work, 

Naturally through the bureau of child hygiene we had done some 
infancy and maternity work, but very little because of lack of funds. 

I have tabulated reports of work from September, 1924, to December, 
1925, and take pleasure in inclosing a copy of the tabulation. I 
think it speaks for itself, as work of this character with so many 
children in such a large number of the parishes of the State and in 
different lines must bring great returns, although we can not know 
of the effect in so short a time as a year and a few months. 

As requested, I am inclosing copies of letters in regard to the work. 

Very truly yours, 
Acones Monis, Director. 
Lovrstana Stare BOARD or HEALTH, 
BUREAU or CHILD HYGIENE, 
DIVISION OF MATERNITY AND INFANCY. 
Report of work done from September, 1924, to December 31, 1925 


Baby and preschool age conferences: 


irn Tr. O aia 192 
Conferences held 418 
Children examined 11, 012 
Children found defective (1924 data not complete) 8, 300 
ee ea ee Ree 
Interviews, doctors and other „„ 2 
News articles, local papers. 
Group e BAe ee ee eee 
PR ee ae OR A E Sa ER Ee ie Sh ee es 
Mathers Sustructedi.g 5 oc — AE — 
Health exhibits arranged 5 
Children weighed and measured at fairs 1, 800 
Nutrition corrections reported by health units mis 76 
Dental work: 
gfe ee ae EAE eae 15 
ar at ge) See ha ee ee et 48 
Aae mi ret ͤ—. A A a 6, 156 
Children found with defective teet n 3, 733 
Children who received dental care (data not complete) 2, 890 
Children teeth cleaned or filled 2,176 
E ˙—A—AT—T—TbTCvTTTTTT—T—T—TT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T———————— 766 
r . . IE EOS. 
Parents and others inter viewed — ` 
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Special work: 

Visits to porns In interest of M. and I. work and follow- 

up work among colored children — 17 
ab doctors and othere — 858 
Group per Le RNS, a ae Se Sy a RE 151 
Little: mothers’ classes started 7 
Mothers” ‘classes arte 6 
Visits to homes of colored children 498 
Defects found, corrected—4ͤ4„„«„4„„„„„„„ 151 
Defects found, under treatment 694 

Registration: 

7 Visits to parishes 51 
Doctors inter viewed 361 
Registrars inter viewed 310 
Others interviewed 419 
Group talks 54 
Present at talks. 566 
Births registered 250 
Deaths registered_ 69 

Midwives: 

Parishes represented SESH . 8 24 
Midwives intervlewed SSS 834 
Home visits to midwives......-.---~-.--.----....-- AD 374 
fe SABRE N —— DS at 8 169 
Attendance dt Clash — —. ate eres 1, 241 
Donne :: iel en 117 
Assisting in getting equipment 171 
Silyer nitrate distributed (ampules) 2, 653 
Midwives completing standard six weeks“ course = 26 
Prenatal work: 
Visits to parishes J...... A Se SR — 30 
Fünen TTT 254 
ORG oi = AERA T EE DERE E E tue Hae S — 234 
Err renne 30 
0 Bei SEE OLS ae a aT a ale 260 
Talks to mothers on registering the bab ee Ale 

Work done by portable laboratory: 

PERON VINEA eee eee en Snap ate Se aut Sab eapeyasee Sen eke = 5 
Number positive feces examined 1855 
Number positive malaria examinations 

neee e ennnss 15, 17 

Ser A E E E T EAO S 211 

Chiiren  erommMmed sa Se a AS So — 23,778 

Children inspected (second visit) 7454 3. 953 

Corrections found on inspection ĩ!„) 1, 445 

Children found defeet ive ͤ —ĩ „4“ 21, 624 

ee eee Rees ete 79, 795 

MARYLAND 


STATE of MARYLAND DEPARTMENT or HEALTH, 
Baltimore, February 26, 1928. 
Senator Morris SREPPARD, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator SHEPPARD: Replying to your letter of the 23d 
asking what has been accomplished by the bureau of child hygiene in 
Maryland, I think I can best reply by sending you a copy of the “Ac- 
tivities of the Bureau of Child Hygiene,” also a copy of a letter 
received some time ago from a grateful lady on the Eastern Shore. 
This came as a surprise, without solicitation, 

The bureau of maternity and child hygiene was established in Mary- 
land to take advantage of the provisions of the Sheppard-Towner bill. 
Up to that time there was no bureau covering this field in our de- 
partment. 

It is only fair to say that in the administration of the bureau we 
have been perfectly free to develop our own program and carry out our 
work as we have seen fit. We have attempted no spectacular activities, 
but have devoted the resources of the bureau to building up public- 
health sentiment and activities for children in the various counties; 
that is, in helping each county help its own children. This year, for 
the first time, each of the counties has one or more public-health nurses. 
In 15 counties the bureau is contributing toward the budget of the 
nurses. All the nurses are carrying on child-health work. 

Believe me, yery truly yours, 

J. H. M. Knox, Jr., 
Chief, Bureau of Child Hygiene. 


SuMMARY OF THE WORK IN MARYLAND 
ACTIVITIES OF THE BUREAU OF CHILD HYGIENA 


The bureau of child hygiene of the Maryland State department of 
health is the youngest of the eight bureaus of the department. It was 
established in 1922, and is financed partly by State and partly by Fed- 
eral funds (Sheppard-Towner appropriation). Its activities are limited, 
in accordance with the laws under which it operates, to advisory care 
of mothers and children under school age. Care of the health of chil- 
dren of school age, with special reference to the control of communi- 
cable diseases, and the medical inspection of school children in the 
grades is included among the activities of the State bureau of com- 
municable diseases. 

MIDWIFERY SURVEY 


The first piece of work undertaken by the bureau after its organiza- 
tion was a survey of the midwifery conditions in the State. 
FIELD WORK 


The field work of the bureau is done in cooperation with the deputy 
State health officer or local health officer with the assistance of the 
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local public-health nurse. Clinic physicians are sent on invitation from 
the deputy State health officer or local health officer to conduct the 
child-health conferences that have been organized in 15 of the 23 
counties. 

CHILD-HEALTH CONFERENCES 


These conferences are held at regular intervals, usually about once 
a month, in different parts of the county. No medical treatments are 
given, but any child who needs such treatment is referred to its family 
physician. Great care is taken to interest and secure the cooperation 
of the local physician. A report is sent to each physician outlining 
the results of the examination of his patient. 

Nearly 5,000 babies and preschool children (4,986) were examined 
at the 279 conferences that were held during the year ending December 
31, 1925. 

PRENATAL ADVICE 


Regular prenatal conferences have not been organized. Whenever 
advice is given, it is given in response to the request of the mother. 
A circular entitled “ Suggestions to Maryland’s Future Mothers,” con- 
taining advice in regard to care during the prenatal period, was pub- 
lished during the summer of 1925. Copies of the circular were sent 
to all the physicians in the counties, for use in their private practice, 
and to the public-health nurses. 


EARLY VISITS WHERB THERE ARE NEWBORN BABIES 


In a number of the counties a special effort is made by the public- 
health nurses to visit each new mother as soon as possible after the 
birth of the baby, in order that the mother may have the benefit of 
helpful suggestions, In accordance with this plan the registrars in 15 
counties send an early report of births to the deputy State health 
officer, and through him to the public-health nurse. The counties in 
which this is done are Allegany, Anne Arundel, Calvert, Cecil, Charles, 
Frederick, Harford, Kent, Montgomery, Prince Georges, Somerset, St. 
Marys, Talbot, Wicomico, and Worcester. 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


Educational literature on the care of the baby and the preschool 
child is distributed by the bureau and is available to any nurse or 
mother in the county who desires it. The bureau recently issued a 
pamphlet of instructions to be used in classes for midwives. 


STATEMENT BY MARYLAND MOTHER 
May 30, 1925. 

There are some privileges extended to the public which are loudly 
lauded, while other most important opportunities are accorded us and 
probably we fail to adequately express our delight and appreciation for 
services rendered. It is in this spirit of thanksgiving that I tender 
these few lines, 

Jam one of the Talbot County mothers who has enjoyed and profited 
by the medical advice of some of the most prominent and ablest 
physicians in Maryland. This great service has been procured through 
the burean of child hygiene, conducted monthly in our county by Dr. 
J. H. Mason Knox, jr., chief. 

It is surprising, however, how few mothers, comparatively speaking, 
have seized this opportunity of placing the supposedly well children 
under such physical inspection. At the monthly conferences the pre- 
school child—infancy to seven years, inclusive—is given a thorough 
examination, the individual history recorded, each defect registered and 
then referred to the family physician for any necessary treatment. 
Personally I deem it one of the greatest assets that young mothers 
possess—access to such superior knowledge for the mere asking—and 
am yery proud that my native State takes advantage of this phase of 
the Sheppard-Towner bill in appropriating a sum of money to carry on 
such a magnificent work, Its advantages must be even keener in the 
rural sections, where local physicians are fewer and beyond the “ beck- 
and-call“ range. 

This article has been prompted by the heartfelt whisperings of 
mothers overheard by the writer at a recent conference, grateful 
mothers who desire other parents to profit by their good fortune. Our 
sincerest appreciation is directed to our two Talbot County health 
nurses and to the various specialists who so arrange their professional 
hours to help keep well our little folks—to-morrow's healthful men and 
women. 


MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Bureau or CHILD HYGIENE AND PUBLIC-HBALTH NURSING, 
Lansing, March 1, 1926. 
Senator Morris SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. SHEPPARD: I am in receipt of your letter of February 
23, and in response to the same am sending you a copy of the ac- 
complishments in Michigan under the Sheppard-Towner Act up to the 
date of January 1, 1926. I am also inclosing copies of letters from 
women who have received benefit from the work done under the 
Sheppard-Towner funds, 
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We in Michigan are very anxious, indeed, that this work may be 
continued, as we feel that the work has been in operation too short a 
time to put it on a permanent basis. 

We shall eagerly await the news from Congress as to the action 
taken upon the reappropriation of the funds, 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF HmALTH, 
LiLLIAN R. SMITH, M. D., 

Director Bureau of Child Hygiene and Public-Health Nursing. 


Résumé of activities in Michigan, July 1, 1922, to January 1, 1928 


Total number infant clinics held by bureau staff he 8 

Total number infants and preschool children examined — 16,117 
Total number prenatal clinics held by bureau 3 93 
Total number prenatal examinations 137 
Total number prenatal talks and consultations - 145 
Total attendance at talks and consultatlons . 2,457 
Total number Pitie M letters d —-— —— 68, 660 
Total number Little Mothers’ Leagues organized 890 
otal number enroll — .... ͤ a 14, 983 
Total number mothers’ classes organized 229 
Total number mothers enrolled_.--.-..-------_------------ 8, 256 
Total number women’s classes organized 37 
err . 881 


Mother and baby health centers in State (outside of Detroit 
and Grand Rapids) 


Two county demonstrations in infant and maternity nursing were 
conducted in Alger County, 10 months; and in Calhoun County, 12 
months, 

Birth-registration certificates have been sent to parents of all babies 
born in the State since March 1, 1924. A Message to Parents on 


infant care accompanies one certificate. To date 181,231 have been 
mailed, — 


MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Division or CHILD Hycrene, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 8, 1928. 
Hon. Morris SAEPPARD, 
United States Senate, 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
Washington, D. 0. 


My Dear MR. SHEPPARD: I am inclosing a copy of a brief summary 
of the educational program in maternal and infant hygiene that has 
been carried on in Minnesota under the Sheppard-Towner Act. I 
believe this will give you in as concrete a form as possible an idea of 
the type of program which has been carried on in Minnesota. 

As you request, I am also inclosing copies of a few letters received 


from women in the State typical of the response which comes from 


women who have recelyed ald through this act. 
If you wish any further information about our work here, I shall 
be very pleased to send it to you. 
Respectfully yours, 
Rura E. Bornton, M. D., 
Director. 


EXCERPTS FROM MINNESOTA PROGRAM 


The division of child hygiene of the Minnesota State Board of Health 
was formed July 1, 1922, to administer the Sheppard-Towner Act in 
Minnesota, The formation of this division of the State board of health 
was necessitated by the passage of the Federal Sheppard-Towner law 
and the acceptance of the provisions of this act by our State legisla- 
ture. The duties of the division of child hygiene are to cooperate with 
the United States Children's Bureau in the promotion of the welfare 
and hygiene cf maternity and infancy. The State law authorized the 
State board of health," to provide instruction and adyice to expectant 
mothers during pregnancy and confinement and to mothers after child- 
birth.” By the wording of the Federal and State laws the activities of 
the division are necessarily limited to educational work. 
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Prenatal letters: A serles of nine prenatal letters containing advice 
and instruction for expectant mothers has been prepared. The names 
of the women to whom these letters are sent are referred to us by phy- 
sicians and public-health nurses, as well as by the women or thelr 
friends. The fact that many physicians of the State are using these 
letters for all of their expectant mothers shows that they fill a real 
need. During the year 1928 about 2,000 women received these letters, 

Prenatal clinics: During the past year monthly prenatal clinics have 
been held in five counties of the State in cooperation with the physi- 
cians in the counties, The purpose of the clinics is to cooperate with 
the physicians in the promotion of the well-being of expectant mothers 
and to impress upon the women of the community the necessity for 
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going to their doctors for prenatal care. Before starting clinics in any 
county a meeting was held with the physicians discussing the plans 
for clinics with them, At these clinics a complete physical examination 
was giyen each woman, A general talk on the hygiene of maternity is 
given by the clinician, and a nurse from the division demonstrates the 
preparation for home confinement. Such men as Dr. Fred L, Adair 
and Dr. C. O. Maland have been the clinicians at these clinics. 
s s * s 0 . — 


— 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippit Stare BOARD oF H@ALTH, 
Jackson, Miss., February 26, 1924, 
Hon. MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear SENATOR SHEPPARD: In reply to your letter of February 
23, under separate cover, we are mailing to you our biennial report 
to the legislature and your attention is called to pages 214 to 236, 
inclusive, This will acquaint you with the maternal and infant hygiene 
activities in the State, 

* Ld > J . . . 

Personally, and as executive officer of the State board of health, I 
wish to express my appreciation of the splendid aid that has been 
extended to us under the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act. 

It is rather encouraging to go out in the field and find professional 
and lay members of the community speaking of “prenatal care,” 
“mothers’ classes,” “child welfare conferences,“ and the like. A 
few years ago the communities were interested in school work only, 
but more and more are realizing these newer phases of the work. 

I trust you may glean some of the information you desire from 
our report. With best wishes, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
F. J. Unpznwoop, M. D., 
Evecutive O oer Mississippi State Board of Health. 


SUMMARY OF WORK IN MISSOURI UNDER MATERNITY ACT 


Administrative agency: State board of health, division of child 
hygiene. 

Staff: Director (physician), 1 physician, 2 staff nurses, 3 county 
nurses, 1 nutrition worker, 3 clerks. Additional medical and nursing 
assistants for special work as needed. 

Activities: Child-health conferences, 146, at which 4,161 examina- 
tions were made. The correction of defects which had been noted at 
conferences averaged 17 per cent. In some communities the percentage 
ran as high as 30 per cent. 

Prenatal conferences, 90, with an attendance of 2,298, 

Mothers’ classes, 195 class groups, with 3,157 women enrolled. One 
of the most important phases of the work of the county maternity 
and infancy nurses has been the mothers’ classes, The course includes 
10 lessons outlined by the State division. It is given to any group 
of women In the county who request it. When the course is completed 
an infant clinic is usually held. > 

Little mothers’ classes, 95. In some communities this has been 
a vacation activity for schoolgirls, but a number of junior high schools 
have made the work a compulsory course. 

Dental clinics, 5, with 258 children receiving care. 

Nutrition classes, 90. These are conducted by the State nutrition 
worker and arranged on a county basis. The counttes selected are 
allotted a period of one month's time each for the work. Prior to 
the nutrition worker's arrival in the county, the county health depart- 
ment arranges for group meetings for mothers in at least six different 
communities of the county. In this manner a series of four lessons 
can be given to each group. The subjects discussed with the mothers 
are as follows: (1) Food selection; (2) food habit; (3) scoring les- 
sons on usual diet; (4) proper diet for the expectant mothers; (5) 
diet in overweight and underweight and in constipation. 

Group demonstrations: Fifty-one conducted at county fairs, com- 
munity home-comings, farm picnics, etc. Demonstrations include such 
things as preparation of artificial feeding, nursing care, and prepara- 
tion for home confinement, Sometimes talks on child care are given 
and educational films and slides are shown. 

Home demonstrations, 3,633. These demonstrations are given by 
the county nurses in the homes. They include the following: Prepara- 
tion of a feeding formula; home pasteurization of milk; care of the 
new-born baby; post partum care; preparation of infant layette and 
preparation of a sterile obstetrical pack for home delivery. In many 
instances there are many other problems which the mothers desire to 
take up with the nurse, and these problems are handled according 
to the particular question involved. 

A birth-registration campaign was made the feature of the observance 
of child-health day on May day. A chairman of May day activities 
was appointed by the State board of health, and an executive com- 
mittee, consisting of the county superintendent of schools, county 
health officer, and president of the county medical society was organ- 
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ized in each county, The committee enlisted the cooperation of any and 
all interested organizations in the county. Each county worked through 
its school districts, and a complete survey was made of every birth in 
that district during the year of 1924 on forms furnished by the State 
board of health, When the survey was completed all forms were 
returned to the bureau of vital statistics and the names were checked 
against the records on file. If the bureau of vital statistics found a 
birth not registered, a letter was sent to the physician or midwife deliv- 
ering the case requesting that the birth be properly registered as soon 
as possible. Through this campaign much interest has been aroused 
in birth registration, and it is believed that when the next Federal 
check is made the State will be admitted to the birth-registration area. 

New, permanent child-health centers established, 6. 

Lectures and talks by staff members, 190. 

Literature distributed, 116,546 pamphlets, leaflets, ete. 

Prenatal letters: 
tributed, 

Exhibit material: Five health films were loaned to 25 communities. 

A sterile obstetrical pack was also made, with mimeographed instruc- 
tions for its preparation. 

An intensive six-month's campaign for diphtheria immunization was 
conducted, in which 3,397 children were treated, and local physicians 
aided by giving talks on the prevention of diphtheria, and two films 
on the subject were loaned to communities requesting them. 

The stimulation of interest due to the work of the division resulted 
in four counties raising funds for the employment of county nurses 
and in the passage of a law at the last session of the legislature 
giving county courts authority to appropriate money for public-health 
nursing work, 


MONTANA 


Montana STATE BOARD or HEALTH, 
Division or CHILD WELFARE, 
Helena, March 1, 1926, 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sznaror SHEPPARD: Thank you very much for your letter 
of February 23, expressing your Interest in the future of the Sheppard- 
Towner maternity act. I am inclosing for your use a copy of a paper 
which summarizes Sheppard-Towner activities in Montana from July 1, 
1922, to June 30, 1925. In addition to what is stated in this paper, 
I should like to say that since June 80, 1925, we have also aided in 
county nursing services for the following counties: Prairie and 
McCone combined and Broadwater, Meagher, and Wheatland combined. 
In addition, during the last half of 1925, we held approximately 270 
baby and preschool child conferences with 8,000 children examined, 
About 1,624 ampoules of silver nitrate were distributed, and over 30,000 
pamphlets, cards, and leaflets on maternity and infancy welfare were 
distributed. 

Montana first accepted the act through its governor in 1922, and in 
the following year the State legislature accepted the act and appro- 
priated the full amount necessary to meet the entire Sheppard-Towner 
Federal appropriation, $8,701.91. The next legislature of January, 
1925, appropriated $8,700 to meet the Sheppard-Towner Act. I think 
that this will show you the way Montana feels about this maternity 
and infancy act, and that the people of the State are as a whole 
deeply interested in its success. * * * 

Thanking you for your interest, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Hazen DELL Bonness, M. D., Director. 


DESCRIPTION OF WORK UNDER MATERNITY ACT IN MONTANA 


The work in Montana was begun in May, 1922, The first year was 
spent largely in acquainting the people of the State with the nature of 
the work and in making a beginning in our program. Since that time 
the program has developed rapidly until at the present time we have 
several well-defined objectives. At the outset it was admitted that we 
could not get very far with our maternity and infancy program without 
proper vital statistics as upon satisfactory registration depends our 
accurate knowledge of mortality rates. We have made it a part of our 
program to aid in every way possible the registration of births and 
deaths in Montana. Secondly, we have felt that !t Is impossible to do 
any sort of permanent work in the maternity and infancy field without 
county public-health nurses. To this end we have aided in the estab- 
Ushment of county nursing services wherever possible. The third fea- 
ture of our work has been an intensive campaign of educational health 
conferences carried on through our field staff and of educational propa- 
ganda through our office. 

Our State field staff at the present time consists of four nurses. 
This staff is maintained in cooperation with the Montana Tuberculosis 
Association, and one field nurse is maintained by the tuberculosis asso- 
elation and three by the board of health. Our nurses hold baby and 
prenatal conferences and give lectures and demonstrations. In addition 
to our State field staff, we are carrying on the policy of aiding in 
county nursing services. 
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Six thousand one hundred and twenty-six dis- 


APRIL 14 


The following counties have received ald in their nursing services to 
the extent of one-fourth of the nurse's salary during the year: 

Daniels County, one year. 

Pondera, one year. 

Beaverhead, one year. 

Fergus, one year. 

Wibaux, one year. 

Fallon, one year. 

Prairie, one year. 

Cascade, one year. 

Lewis and Clark, three years. 

Missoula, three years. 

Dawson, one year, 

Gallatin, one year. 

Powell, one year. 

Flathead, one year. 

* $ * 0 * 0 0 

It is not possible to convey to vou an adequate Idea of the amount 
of work that is carried on in Montana under the provisions of the 
Sheppard-Towner Act without giving some figures. From the beginning 
of our active field work in the autumn of 1922 to June, 1925, the 
following work has been done: 


Baby and prenatal conferences A I E re Sad Nee IY? "| 
Children examined „ — 20, 996 
Prenatal cases personally advised , 69 
Prenatal cases which have received our sets of 9 letters 500 
Mothers advised at clinics, mothers’ classes, ete -------- 10, 822 
Little mothers’ classes held with an average of 1 10; 12 lessons 

OTR £0 Aera eare a beter mie 59 
Baby birth tration ecards 


n of silver nitrate distributed 
Laboratory examinations (maternity and infancy 
Literature distributed through our office, inclu oe 


et cards, 
height and weight cards, pamphlets on a tal. infant, and 
child care, Ghee Se 9900 


It is very difficult to evaluate the results of our educational pro- 
gram, as we have no exact scientific measure of the accomplishments. 
We have ample indirect evidence of the good resulting from the work 
in the increased interest in maternity and infant hygiene shown all 
over the State. We have considerable correspondence in our office 
concerning these matters with women who have become especially in- 
terested. Our nurses report that the work is being more and more 
favorably received, and, best of all, we know that the children who are 
being seen for the second, third, or fourth time are showing marked 
improvement in health and parents are having defects corrected in a 
most gratifying manner. 

While we can not draw any very definite conclusions concerning 
our maternity and infancy mortality rates because of the short time 
the Sheppard-Towner work has been under way, yet I think that we 
may say that we have already been able to lend some influence to the 
favorable trend of these rates in Montana: 


Maternal mortality 


Infant mortality 


8. 1% ae 73. 3 
rr ee 85. 4 
rtr!!! SNS ERE 94. 0 
irrer 87.0 
ii 80.0 
CAY a ie CP Bids Se Soe SSE 72.7 
H 67.0 
7.8 RE TES 68.7 
7.5 — a eR ie EE 71.4 
1924 (provisional figures)-- 7.1 | 1924.---.----------.----. 65. 6 
NEBRASKA 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
Lincoln, March 2, 1926. 
Mr. MORRIS SHEPPARD; 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Ma. SHEPPARD: It gives me pleasure to comply with your 
request of February 23. 

Nebraska had no work in maternity, infancy, Ir child hygiene until 
the maternity and infancy act was accepted by our legislature in 1922, 
This division of child hygiene, in the State bureau of health, was cre- 
ated then to administer the funds in educational work for the health 
of mothers and little children in Nebraska. During these years past 
there have been many thousands of children examined by our compe- 
tent local physicians, and fathers and mothers have been instructed 
in the care of the child, and many physical defects found have been 
corrected, “Follow-up” home calls are made by the fleld nurse to 
further instruct and guide these parents in the better health of 
mothers and children, This work is highly appreciated, and often 
expectant mothers are found in these homes who need instruction and 
encouragement, 

The prenatal instruction to expectant mothers has been much appre- 
ciated, as the accompanying letters show. 

Mothercraft classes have been held in various parts of the State, in 
which prenatal care and care at confinement has been stressed, as well 
as the physical care of the body. 
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The bulletins Prenatal Care, Infant Care, Child Care, and Child 
Management have been distributed in large numbers—during 1924, 
78,188, and 1925 (one-half year), 19,246, 

A trained Indian nurse has done splendid educational work with 
the Indian mothers and little children. More mothers are coming to 
the agency hospital and doctor for care than ever before, and better 


conditions in the homes prevail. 
* * 


8 s 
Louise M. Murpny, R. N., 
Director, Division Child Hygiene. 


NEVADA 


Nuyapa Stats Boarp or HEALTH, 
CHILD WELFARE DIVISION AND 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU COOPERATING, 
March 10, 1926, 


* 
Very truly yours, 


MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SHEPPARD: Am inclosing our first biennial report. We 
hare continued along the same lines as originally planned, and at pres- 
ent have seven public-health nurses in the State. 5 

* * `“ °. * s. * 


There are 17 counties in Nevada, and we have divided the State 

Into eight districts; up to date we have given some service to every 
county but one and will have a nurse in there for demonstration work 
within the next few weeks. You can readily see that this service is 
limited in some of the districts as it is impossible for the nurses to 
reach every place; distances are great, as well as the country sparsely 
settled. Dr. Russell Anderson, of the Children's Bureau, in Washing- 
ton, has a copy of a letter written by one of our nurses that will give 
you an idea of our difficulties; she tells me that she does not know of 
a cise parallel to this one in any other State. I am sure that she will 
be glad to let you have a copy of this if you wish it. 

The nurses without doubt have been able to get closer to the people 
and have had better personal contact by being forced to make the home 
calls and give advice there. 

This has gone a long way toward educating the public; it seems 
necessary to educate each individual to sell the maternity and infancy 
program to the masses, 

Am inelosing a copy of the work done from September, 1925, to 
January, 1926. 

At present we are starting an intensive plece of work among the 
preschool children of the State that will enter school in September, 
1926. 

The parents seem most interested in this piece of work. 

Our plans are to have the first examinations in March and April 
and, if possible, another in August, before school starts; if this can not 
be done in August, we will have a second examination as soon after 
school opens as convenient. 

We are following along the line used by Dr. Ellen Stadtmuller, of 
California, during the time that she did the preschool work there last 
year, but in a much smaller way. 

* * * * * * * 
Sincerely yours, 
Maups WHEELER, 
Ewecutive Secretary Child Welfare Division, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampsytre Stars BOARD or HEALTH, 
Division or MATERNITY, INFANCY, AND CHILD HyGieNa, 
: CHILDREN’S Bunnau COOPERATING, 
Concord, March 8, 1926. 
MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR SHEPPARD: The maternity and infancy work 
brought about through the Sheppard-Towner Act in New Hampshire 
has been most gratifying, and we feel successful. We have been able to 
accomplish a great deal in an educational way through our pamphlets 
and leaflets which are sent to the mother of every newborn baby in 
the State from the time the child is registered until it reaches the age of 
one year, and our letters and books on the necessity of prenatal care 
which reach about 15,000 prospective and potential mothers yearly. Our 
nurses are able to give much valuable service not only in an educational 
way but in actual help in thousands of homes throughout the State. 
We have held over 200 child-health conferences which have been a splen- 
did means not oply in the correction of physical defects but a means 
of education to parents and physicians alike. 

The work has been received by all concerned in a most satisfactory 
manner. There has been no complaint from the physicians and the work 
is highly thought of by the people in general. 

Last year New Hampshire had the second greatest drop in infant 
mortality in the country. We hope that this splendid record will be 
continued this coming year, 
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There is very rarely a mail comes to the office but contains letters 
from mothers thanking us for the service that has been rendered for 
literature sent and either asking for additional information or for a 
call from one of our nurses. These letters are all answered, and what- 
ever help the mother desires is given. 

The State board of health feels that it is accomplishing a greatly 
needed piece of work in New Hampshire and sincerely hopes that the 
Sheppard-Towner funds will be continued for a longer period of time. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ELENA M. Cnouan, R. N., 
Director Division Maternity, Infancy, and Child Hygiene. 


EXCERPTS FROM DESCRIPTION OF WORK IN NEW HAMPSHIRB 


Seven nurses who are specialists in maternity and infancy work 
have been employed by the division during the past year. These nurses 
visit the homes of newborn babies in their territories to give each 
mother whatever help or advice she may desire. From the beginning 
of the work there has been hardly an instance where these health 
visitors have not been gladly received by the mothers, frequently sent 
for, and always welcomed as a greatly needed friend. Particularly is 
this true in the rural sections where distance Is great and it is 
dificult to reach a physician. The nurse is able to help the mother 
with many problems, set her mind at rest on many subjects, give 
her proper intelligent prenatal care, take her if necessary to a phy- 
sician for examination, and do many things to make her more com- 
fortable in mind and body. If her baby needs a doctor's care, the 
nurse tells her so and sees that a visit is made to the physician's 
office or that the doctor comes to the home. Her duties are so diver- 
sified that it is impossible to enumerate them, but the important 
thing is she is the recognized friend and helper of mothers and 
children, both loved and respected wherever she and her work are 
known. 

One of the important services rendered is the establishing of the 
obstetrical package. This is primarily a service for the physicians, 
particularly in rural communities, although the citles have also taken 
advantage of this service. Materials sufficient for three packages are 
given free of charge by the department. A group of women are 
instructed how to make and sterilize them. Each package is sold for 
$2, this money being used to purchase further supplies to continue the 
work. In a great many instances the prospective mother is too ill or 
too poor to properly prepare for her confinement, and this carefully 
made sterilized maternity package may be the means of saving her 
from puerperal septicemia. Much credit should be given to each group 
of women carrying on this service in 82 towns in the State. 

More intensive and consistent health education is necessary if we 
are to lessen sickness and disease and if we are to lower maternal 
and infant mortality, One of the most effective ways to give the 
necessary information to the public is by means of free literature, 
lectures, moving pictures, poster display, and lantern slides. Close 
attention has been paid to all of these. Every mother in New Hamp- 
shire receives the latest and best pamphlets, booklets, diet slips, and 
letters on prenatal, infant, and child care from the time of her baby’s 
birth until It reaches the age of 1 year. 

All of our exhibit material is available to the public. Books by noted 
authorities on these subjects are in our loan Übrary and will be 
loaned free of charge upon request. 

We are encouraging our schools to institute home nursing and child- 
hygiene classes by loaning equipment necessary for the success of such 
classes, 

Every request to speak on prenatal, infant, and child care is 
complied with, as we feel that this is one of the best methods of 
imparting information not only in connection with the maternity and 
child-hyglene program but on health matters in general. 

Giving instruction in prenatal and infant care to groups of mothers 
and interested women is another important feature of our work. The 
full course consists of nine lessons concerning all phases of the 
hygiene of maternity and infancy, but in instances where it is unfeasible 
to give the full course, three lectures have been arranged that will 
be most helpful and give a great deal of valuable information. These 
courses will be given absolutely free of charge to any woman, club, 
or group of women in the State. 

In sections where no nurse is employed, if a mother desires to 
secure the services of a nurse, a letter addressed to the director of 
the division, Concord, N. H., will meet with an immediate reply. 


NEW JERSEY 


State OF New JERSEY, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Trenton, March 3, 1928. 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator SHEPPARD: Replying to your letter of February 23, 
would give you the following facts regarding the application of the 
Sheppard-Towner moneys in the State of New Jersey: 

The Legislature of New Jersey passed the enabling act in 1922, and 
New Jersey participated in the benefits of the Sheppard-Towner Act 
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beginning 1922, when it received $12,000 and each year thereafter 
$31,284.55. 

In addition, the legislature has appropriated directly to the health 
department for the child-hygiene work $60,000 each year from 1922, 
with the exception of 1925-26, when it was increased to $65,000. 


As a result of the act2vities of this department, child-hygiene work 
is established in 288 communities, representing 100 field nurses. Of 
these nurses 68 are paid by the local communities, and in this way the 
State is left free to extend its demonstrations and efforts to develop 
the work throughout the State. 

The infant-mortality rate since 1918 has declined from 112 to 69. 
The maternal mortality rate has been practically stationary, You may 
be interested in a series of maps which show a reduction of infant 
mortality by county. 

Perbaps the results can be summarized by saying that in 1918, 15 
counties were black, which means that the mortality rate was over 
100 deaths per 1,000 live births; while in 1924 there were no black 
counties and but 1 county of the 21 in the State with a mortality rate 
between 90 and 100, 

Trusting this is the desired information, I remain 

Very truly yours, 
H. B. CosriLL, M. D., 
Director of Health. 


NEW MEXICO 


STATE oF New MEXICO DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARB, 
BUREAU or PUBLIC HALTR, 
Santa Fe, March 6, 1926, 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: Miss Margaret Reeves, director of the State 
bureau of child welfare, has handed to me your request for data on the 
operation of the maternity and infancy act in this State, as Miss 
Reeves’s bureau no longer administers these funds, 

We compiled recently a summary of statistics for the use of our 
Senators and Representative, and I am inclosing herewlth a copy of 
these data. 

The central State health agency in New Mexico was created in 1919. 
Naturally, because it was new and untried, its appropriations were 
exceedingly meager. I think I can safely say that no other contribu- 
tion from the Federal Government has been productive of so much 
good as has the allotment for maternity and infancy work, for it made 
possible the extension to large numbers of rural mothers an educational 
program that could not bave been supported in any other way. Part 
of this money is now going to the permanent maintenance of public- 
health nurses connected with full-time county health departments, and 
they are giving a large share of their time to special health work for 
mothers and babies. 

You have doubtless been made aware of the opposition to a continu- 
ance of the Federal allotment on the part of some States and of some 
medical groups. I am disappointed that physicians should take this 
attitude and believe that it is chiefly due to a failure to understand 
the underlying motives of this program. At least in this State the 
physicians have given the most cordial cooperation to the maternity and 
infancy nurses, and one county medical society has elected one of our 
nurses to honorary membership. This seems to me to indicate that the 
doctors are fundamentally in sympathy with this program once it has 
been demonstrated to them, and that opposition arises from ignorance 
of its scope. At the meeting of the American Medical Association in 
Dallas next month I expect to read a paper in which some of these mat- 
ters will be discussed. While I do not hope that this will in any way 
influence the opinions of those who have already made up their minds, 
I can at least go on record in favor of a continuance of the act and 
give a statement of our practical experience with it. 

I sincerely hope that you will succeed in gaining a continuation of 
this extremely valuable cooperation. 

Respectfully, 
G. S. Luckxert, M. D., 
Director State Bureau of Public Health. 


Report on all Sheppard-Towner activities in New Merico 
(For the period from July 1, 1922, to July 1, 1925) 
FIELD WORKERS 


1. Children's health conferences 287 
(a) Number examined „% 4,473 

4 ee seen) Inareinun ys 28 an an Ne ee , 098 
„Conferences for expectant mothers— 5 7 
S 18 

4. ab 599 
5. + 100 
6. a 230 
56 

7, Wieits to. midwives xe 280 
8. Little mothers’ classes (schoolgirls) _._..__.__--_.______ 8 
(a) Number enrolled that received eertifleates 59 

9. Health demonstrations 444 78 
10. Home demonstrations (nursing 1, 779 
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11. Publie talks 


12. Press articles writte 
13. Literature 
14. Patterns distributed 


15, Births: meisten. 98 
16;-Totat miles: traveled oo ee e a a = 28. 827 
ITs Communities vial teks ee Aa eei 146 
18. Home visits, unelassifled—— . 6, 370 


STATE BUREAU 
1. By the Chief of Child Hygiene Division (from Feb. 1, 1925, 


to a 1 rg 

Talks t pears — ͤ Ä a bint we Soto eh eo 9 
Att (Ae EEE, — TS 617 
2 Days in iy mene — 5 72 
Boards of county commissioners visited s9 4 
d) Child health conferences assisted 2 
Number exanrin „„ 39 
8 ern — AE aee 15 
f) Communities visited ——— 63 

E) Milles: traveleds <a Se ees „8 
2. Instructions to mothers mailed out . 24,179 
3. Milk letters, with instructions to mothers *___-_---________ 6, 005 


4. New teaching material, new report forms, and establishment 


of little mothers’ classes were additional 8 
mete during the period from Feb. 1, 1925, to July 1, 


NEW YORK 


STATEMENT FILED BY DR, ELIZABETH GARDINER, ACTING DIRECTOR OF THE 
BUREAU OF MATERNITY, INFANCY, AND CHILD HYGIENE, STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, ALBANY, N. Y., WITH HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, JANUARY 14, 1926 
The following is a brief statement of the work done in New York 

State under the provisions of the Federal maternity and infancy act 

during the fiseal year July 1, 1924, to July 1, 1925: 

Administrative agency: Department of health, division of maternity, 
infancy, and child hygiene. 

Staff: Director, associate director (physician), executive clerk 
(physician), 4 physicians, 23 staff nurses (and 24 part-time maternity 
and infancy community nurses employed from Sheppard-Towner and 
local funds), 3 county nurses, 2 midwife inspectors (nurses), 1 organ- 
izing fleld agent, 1 office manager, 4 clerks, 8 stenographers, 1 advance 
agent, 1 chauffeur. 

Activities: Child-health conferences, 236, at which 4,895 children 
were examined. In addition to the conferences conducted by the State 
staff, 2,049 conferences were conducted in local communities where 
the staff was partly supported by maternity and infancy funds, with 
17,694 children attending, and 6,027 physical examinations made. In 
selecting communities in which the State units were to conduct child- 
health conferences preference was given to those most likely to continue 
them on a local basis after one or two demonstrations by the State unit. 

Prenatal conferences, 155, at which 525 examinations were made. 
The local staffs partly supported by maternity and infancy funds held 
1,488 additional conferences, with 8,406 women in attendance, and 
3,116 examined. The prenatal conferences conducted by the State 
unit were organized by a nurse who made the preliminary arrange- 
ments, called on prospective patients, obtained the permission of physi- 
cians for patients’ attendance, and, if necessary, made the follow-up 
visits on patients who attended the conferences. If there was a local 
nurse, she generally did the follow-up work. 

New permanent child health centers established, 30, making a total 
of 28 centers partly supported by maternity and infancy funds. In 
addition 108 were entirely supported by municipal or private funds. 
These were given advisory and supervisory service by the State divi- 
sion and report to it. 

New permanent parental centers established, 10. 

Mothers’ classes, 154 class groups, with a membership of 2,217 
taught by State staff, 286 taught by local staffs. 

In 28 communities child-health consultations have been carried on 
by part-time physicians, who receive an honorarium from Federal 
funds. These consultations are held regularly either monthly or twice 
monthly throughout the year. 

Sixteen specialists in obstetrics and pediatrics served as regional 
consultants for the division, they aiding in the progress of maternity 
and infancy work in various parts of the State by addressing medical 
societies and other groups of physicians, conducting graduate courses 
in obstetrics and pediatrics, and conducting pediatric clinics. These 
consultants recelved a small compensation on the per diem basis for 
their services. During the year two courses in obstetrics, consisting 
of six lectures on prenatal care, postpartum care, management of 
normal labor, pathology of pregnancy (two lectures), and pathology 
of labor, were given to county medical societies; and a clinical group 
of physicians on Long Island gave one course of pediatric clinics, 
The course in pediatrics covered natural feeding, artificial feeding, 
nutritional disturbances, tuberculosis and cardiac diseases in young 
children, posture or office orthopedics, and protective inoculations. 

Six community demonstrations were made. 


Items 2 and 8 cover entire period of Sheppard-Towner activities 
within the State. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE BOARD or HEALTH, 
Raleigh, April 2, 1926. 
Senator MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Senator SHEPPARD: Your letter of March 27, relative to what 
part the Sheppard-Towner Act plays in the maternity and infancy 
work of North Carolina, has been received. 

The State, together with Federal funds derived from the Sheppard- 
Towner Act, participates financially on a 50-50 basis with every 
county in the State desiring to undertake maternity and infancy work 
in accordance with a plan jointly approved by the State board of 
health and the Children's Bureau of the Department of Labor. The 
county budget usually consists of $2,500, of which amount the State 
contributes $625; the Children’s Bureau, $625; and the county, 
$1,250. It is expected that this basis of financial cooperation will be 
continued for a period of one or two years, after which there will be 
a gradual reduction of State and Federal funds and a gradual increase 
of county funds until a period is reached at Which time the counties 
can assume their full responsibility. 

Trusting this information is what you desire and that you will be 
successful in securing the continuance of the appropriation of the 
Sheppard-Towner Act in Congress, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
H. A. Taytor, M. D., 
Director Bureau of Maternity and Infancy. 


SUMMARY OF WORK IN NORTH DAKOTA UNDER MATERNITY ACT 


Administrative agency: Department of public health, division of 
child hygiene and public-health nursing. 

Staff: Director, 1 nurse, 1 clerk. 

Activities: Child-health conferences, 127, at which 2,817 examina- 
tions were made. Many of the conferences were return visits to com- 
munities in which conferences had been held last year. In these 
places it was found that an encouraging number of the defects noted 
by the examining physician at the conference of the previous year 
had been corrected. Prenatal conferences were held in conjunction 
with the child-health conferences. Mothers were advised concerning 
prenatal care, and any mother desiring an examination was given 
one. The State bureau received more requests to hold conferences in 
various communities of the State than it could fill. 

Campaigns: Assistance was given in the birth-registration campaign 
in the first six months of the year. North Dakota entered the birth 
and death registration area in December, 1925, as a result of the 
campaign, 

New permanent child-health centers established, 2. 

New permanent prenatal centers established, 1. 

Lectures and talks by staff members, 69. 

Literature distributed, 15,846 pamphlets of various kinds, 

Volunteer assistance was given by 22 physicians, 19 nurses, and 336 
lay workers. The physicians have cooperated throughout the State, 
and much of the success of the conference work was due to their sup- 
port in creating local interest, as well as their aid at the confer- 
ences. Local organizations have been helpful in preparing for the 
conferences, 

The child-health conferences held annually in connection with the 
State fair have aroused so much interest that a special building was 
planned for the accommodation of future conference work at the fairs. 


OHIO 


STATE or OHIO DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Columbus, March 3, 1926. 
Mr. Morris SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SHEPPARD : In answer to your letter of February 24 may 1 
send you a copy of the last annual report as prepared by my prede- 
cessor? Our program for this year includes most of the items of the 
maternal and infant welfare program carried on by other States. We 
are demonstrating public-health nursing services in the counties by hold- 
ing children's clinics, broadcasting information through talks, printed 
matter, and the healthmobile, organizing little mothers’ leagues, giving 
radio talks, etc. 

The reports of the State department of health on Sheppard-Towner 
activities, however, do not constitute a fair measure of the total amount 
of work done in our State. This is because of the unique organization 
of Ohio’s health work in accordance with the Hughes-Griswold act, 
which tends to decentralize health work so that most of it is carried on 
not by the State department of health but by the local county health 
districts. We feel that our main function Is to lead the way and to en- 
courage our local health officers and nurses. It has been somewhat 
difficult to fit the provisions of the Sheppard-Towner Act into this 
scheme of organization, but I am quite certain that we have been suc- 
cessful and with very gratifying results, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. E. KLEINSCHMIDT, M. D., 
Chief, Division of Child Hygiene, 
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PLAN OF ADMINISTRATION OF THE SHEPPARD-TOWNER ACT IN OHIO, 
1923-1925 


For the furtherance of efficient and comprehensive health service 
and for the dissemination of knowledge as means to assist in the re- 
duction of maternal and infant morbidity and mortality, the following 
plan is proposed: 

1. Education. 

A. Lectures before medical societies and local health organizations 
by obstetricians and pediatricians of national repute. 

B. Institutes: Organized at convenient points for physicians, health 
commissioners, and nurses. 

C. Clinics. 

1. Prenatal. 

2. Preschool. 

3. Orthopedic: Purely diagnostic and educational in nature and al- 
ways referring patients back to the family physician. 

D, Instruction to nurses: By printed outlines or correspondence, or 
in small specially organized groups upon the specific problems of ma- 
ternity and infancy. 

E. Demonstrations: These demonstrations will be organized in 
order— 

1. To assist the community in recognizing and practicing minimum 
standards for the bygiene and welfare of maternity; 

2. To carry to potential and expectant mothers throngh conferences 
and demonstrations practical methods of personal and child care; 

3. To cooperate with the medical profession in the educational and 
diagnostic phases of the management of pregnancy and infancy; 

4. To stimulate a greater interest in the vital statistics of these 
periods of life; 

5. To promote a coordination of effort among all agencies inter- 
ested in maternity and infancy; 

6. To emphasize these general public health measures which are 
essential to the success of any personal or public health program. 

The general organization of these demonstrations will be under 
the direct supervision of the Ohio Department of Health. It is hoped 
that certain assistance will be furnished by local official and voluntary, 
professional and social agencies, 

The local administration of these demonstrations should be arranged 
jointly by the general or city health districts and the Ohio State 
Department of Health. The demonstrations should continue for a 
reasonable period until the State Department shall have been furnished 
evidence that the work will or will not be continued by local effort. 
The following procedures are advisable before the actual work is be- 
gun: 

1. The preliminary meetings with the county medical, dental, and 
other societies to present the objects and extent of the proposed 
demonstration, 

2. Preliminary survey of the local problem and facilities. 

3. Arrangements for office space and for cooperative assistance from 
professional and social groups. 

4. Meetings, at various times, of public officials and representatives 
from official and voluntary organizations and societies to adopt plans 
for the permanent prosecution of the work. 

It is very essential that the medical profession and laity both un- 
derstand thoroughly that these demonstrations are solely educational 
and diagnostic in nature. In every instance the professional relation- 
ship between patient and physician will be preserved. The demonstra- 
tion will in no instance assume actual! corrective or treatment measures. 

The home yisitation and conference educational and demonstration 
work will be carried on by nurses and physicians, This work will be 
carried to prospective mothers and into homes where there are children, 
with the consent and approval of the family physician, and then only 
after he has been made familiar with the nature of the information 
to be given. It is not contemplated that such educational work should 
be limited to subjects pertaining solely to the hygiene of the maternal 
and infant periods. The subjects covered should include all those 
phases of public health which bear upon general health promotion 
of the mother during the important periods of pregnancy and delivery 
as well as the specialized applications of public health principles 
pertaining to the hygiene and welfare of infancy and the preschool 
period. 


OKLAHOMA 
STATE or OKLAHOMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Oklahoma City, March 8, 1926. 
Hon. Morrts SHEPPARD, 
United States Scnate, Washington, D. C. 

Dean SENATOR: It gives me great pleasure to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of the 24th ultimo and to try to advise you in a general 
way as to what has been accomplished by the act in our State. How- 
ever, the thing you ask {s indeed difficult, quite as difficult as to look at 
a boy of 4 and estimate his value at 60. The infancy act, looked at 
through my own eyes (although I admit I might be prejudiced), bida 
fair to be nothing short of an Abraham Lincoln, should its life be 
spared and its possibilities developed. 

* . * s 
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Prior to the acceptance of the act, no appropriation had been made 
for the health and welfare of these groups, and Oklahoma being only 
18 years old has had little time to develop anything in the way of 
instruction in maternal and infancy byglene through volunteer and offi- 
cial organizations. Aside from our two largest cities, in each of which 
there is a very efficient but inadequate nursing organization, the only 
instruction available to the mother, aside from that through this bu- 
reau, is from the physician or the occasional unlicensed, untrained 
midwife. 

The accomplishments of this bureau probably are best seen in the 
change of attitude shown by the general public and the professional 
groups. The mothers are beginning to sense their rights and respon- 
sibilities as regards proper prenatal care, proper care at the time of 
delivery, proper aftercare, proper care of the infant, and proper care 
of the preschool child. They are eagerly acquainting themselves with 
the accepted standards of excellence as regards prenatal, natal, and 
postnatal infant and child care, and are asking that the care they get 
approximate these standards. In turn they are beginning to sense their 
tremendous responsibilities of citizenship in giving to the community a 
superior people physically, mentally, and morally. 

The medical profession, recognizing the part it plays in this new 
order of things, is rising to the need. This is evidenced by the number 
of doctors taking postgraduate work in obstetrics and pediatrics and 
in the number making changes of location. Just recently a three 
months’ postgraduate course in pediatrics has been launched in seven 
counties of the State with 146 physicians enrolled. Other county 
societies are demanding the instruction, and they will be visited as soon 
as the extension department of the university, which is responsible 
for this work, can reach them. A number of new hospitals have been 
built, and each one has made, or is making, special provision for 
maternity work, 

The dentists are cooperating with the bureau almost as a unit in 
furthering the subject of dental education, and the graduate private- 
duty nurses are showing such an interest that the bureau just at this 
time is outlining an intensive postgraduate course in maternal and 
infant hygiene, which will be available to them as well as to all senior 
pupils in the accredited nurse training schools. 

So great is the interest being shown in the rural home-making clubs 
that at least one home demonstration agent remarks that if this interest 
in health continues, she will be unable to complete her own project. 
Probably the most revolutionary change of attitude is the interest in 
and the demand for special training in maternal and infant hygiene by 
the normal schools, the other schools of higher learning, the high 
schools, and even the grades. Since Oklahoma introduced child care 
and training in its public-school curriculum in 1923 and since the 
teachers of home economics have been getting theoretical with some 
practical training in these subjects for three or four years, it was an 
easy matter to work out a cooperative scheme whereby the special, 
technical skill, literature, and equipment of the bureau could supple- 
ment that of the instructors in home economics in both the teacher- 
training and the public schools, so that the maternity and infancy pro- 
gram may be standardized for the entire State. 

* . * . e 

Something of the growth of the work can be sensed by a comparison 
of the following figures: 

The number of county fairs visited upon our own initiative in 1924 
was 32. 

The number visited upon special request of the interested authorities 
in 1925 was 56. 

The approximate number of mothers getting the prenatal and post- 
natal letters in 1924 was 2,000. 

The exact number getting letters in 1925 was 6,751. 

The number of talks and lectures given by the staff (exclusive of 
that of the director) upon the initiative of the staff in 1924 was 447. 

The number given by the State staff (exclusive of the director) and 
upon special request of the interested organizations in 1925 was 1,505. 

We are happy to advise that as soon as we could make our position 
clear to the various professions and the general public we have had 
nothing but the most hearty cooperation from all the official and non- 
official health and educational institutions in the State. The press, too, 
has been very helpful. 

That the mothers appreciate this service is evidenced by the many 
letters of appreciation coming to us daily, copies of a few of which 
will be sent you. My own opinion is that the Sheppard-Towner Act 
promises to fulfill in our State everything that is expected of it by 
its authors and its friends, but more time is needed in which to 
“clinch” the program that shows such phenomenal promise. 

Assuring you of our gratitude for your efforts in behalf of the 
mothers and infants, we are, 


Yours very sincerely, 


Lucite Sprxe BLACHLY, M. D., 
Director. 
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OREGON 


OREGON STATE BOARD or HBALTH, 
BUREAY or PUBIC HEALTH NURSING AND CHILD HYGIENE, 
Portland, Oreg., March 6, 1926, 
Senator MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: There is no doubt in the minds of those of us who have worked 
ciose to the bureau of child hygiene, through which the provisions of 
the Sheppard-Towner Act function in this State, of the success of this 
very splendid work. As Oregon was the fifth State to acccpt the pro- 
visions of the Sheppard-Towner Act, we have had time to measure some 
of the results of our program, and feel that at least we have succeeded 
in arousing a very great interest in better child health in every section 
we have contacted. 

Our program for the first year, 1922, as outlined by Miss Cecil 
Schreyer, assistant director of the bureau of child hygiene, and further 
enlarged upon by Dr. Estella Ford Warner, who was appointed director 
upon Miss Schreyer’s resignation, included: 

1. The issuance of prenatal letters: A series of nine advisory letters 
sent out upon request to any expectant mother residing in the State. 

2. Form letters were sent out advising physicians, clubs, and other 
organizations of these letters and asking their cooperation. Articles 
were sent to papers also. 

8. Distribution of literature on prenatal care and child care, 

4. Establishment of child-welfare clinics over the State. 

5. Addresses and talks before clubs and other organizations telling 
them of tbe work of the bureau. 

6. Supplying individuals and organizations with information and 
material on maternal and child welfare. 

7. Affiliating with the University of Oregon School of Social Work 
for lectures and field service. 

During the first year and a half the mailing list for the prenatal 
letters reached the 1,200 mark, and 82 clinics, at which 3,500 children 
were examined, were held. Out of 36 counties, 22 were reached during 
this period, some of the most interesting clinies held being in the 
most isolated sections of our State. 

During the second year a series of three postnatal letters was 
added to the educational program, and certificates of birth, together 
with a letter to parents telling them of the services of the bureau, were 
sent to all parents with babies born outside of the city of Portland. 
This has brought in a satisfactory return in the way of requests for 
advice and literature as well as appreciation. 

During the spring and fall of 1923 lectures on maternal and infant 
hygiene were given in connection with courses at the University of 
Oregon and the Oregon Agricultural College, and a series of lectures 
and class work was presented at the summer session of the university 
extension. Studies were made by the bureau statistician concerning 
the incidents and causes of stillbirth and the causes of infant and 
maternal mortality. 

In 1924 a series of four prenatal clinics was arranged for in coop- 
eration with the obstetrical department of the University of Oregon 
Medical School and the Portland Visiting Nurses’ Association. These 
clinics offer services to those who could not otherwise afford prenatal 
care and also serve as a teaching center for the medical students. 

In July of this past year one of the weekly letters of the State 
board of health called attention to the work of the bureau of child 
hygiene and asked that doctors, nurses, and people interested in pre- 
natal letters send in names to this office for this service. This letter 
was reprinted in most of the county newspapers, and has resulted in 
a marked increase in the number of prenatal letters. 

Relative to the prenatal letters, we frequently meet mothers out over 
the State who express their appreciation of the advice they havo 
received in this way. 

In the five counties where there is a full-time unit and where the 
nurses are paid from Sheppard-Towner funds, there has been a most 
intensive maternity and infancy program carried on during the past 
year. Three permanent infant and preschool clinic centers have been 
established, little mothers’ classes have been organized, demonstrations 
have been made of the obstetrical kit for home deliveries, and infant 
and preschool clinics have been held in various parts of the counties. 
In one county a dental survey was made of all the school children 
which Has resulted in the establishment of a permanent dental clinic. 
In two of these counties much work has been done in the schools rela- 
tive to immunization for diphtheria and scarlet fever. 

Owing to the resignation of Doctor Warner in January, the 
Children’s Bureau kindly loaned us a clinician for state-wide clinics 
during the latter part of the summer. Eighteen clinics were held, 
covering the different sections of the State pretty thoroughly, and over 
1,000 children were examined. Many of these clinics were held in 
most isolated sections and were very well attended, showing the re- 
sults of the intensive clinic program held previously. In going over 


this territory with the clinician, one of the most hopeful indications 
of the good results of the Sheppard-Towner work that I observed is 
the intelligent interest the young mothers are taking in their children 
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and the desire expressed for more frequent clinics. They are very 
anxious that we come back again this year and plan for two or three 
day clinics in each place so that all the mothers may be benefited. 

We find, too, that there are many more requests on the part of the 
young mother for information such as is given out through this bureau 
as to feeding, posture, habit training, etc. * * * The young mother 
is calling for later literature on child nutrition and development and 
is demanding the very best for her child in every respect. 

We are yery anxious in this section of the country to see the Shep- 
pard-Towner work continued through another five-year period, which 
would place our work on a most substantial basis. 


Very truly yours, 
GLENDORA M. BLAKELY, R. N., 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Child Hygiene. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
BTATEMENT OF DR. MARY RIGGS NOBLE, DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRATION OF 

THE SHEPPARD-TOWNER ACT FOR THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE 

HOUSE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE, JANUARY 14, 

1926 

Doctor Nostes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
want to say at the beginning that we have the very greatest latitude 
in making our plans in Pennsylvania. 

I had the honor to be in the division work before any Federal 
money was available, and our plans were simply laid aside because 
there was no money to carry them on, and it was simply the matter 
of getting out those plans and starting them when the money was 
available. 

The three points that I shall make are that we are starting perma- 
nent child-health work, going into communities, and making such 
a basis that if we were suddenly swept off the map, either in the 
central office or federally, that community would have a good deal 
within itself to keep going for its own babies and mothers. 

We could not put our fingers on 25 child-health centers outside of 
Pittsburgh and Harrisburg when we started to interest the local com- 
mittees in this work. We have now 418 permanent centers. A good 
many of those the State has not been directly responsible for, but 
outside of Harrisburg almost every single center uses something that 
our division supplies, either our advice, our organizing help, or our 
literature and record forms. 

For example, in one county they have reduced their infant death 
rate to 46, where the State rate is 78, and I think it can be safely 
said that practically every child under 6 is under the supervision of 
the public health nurse and locally interested women. They only 
lost three mothers in that county, with a population of 40,000, last 
year. 

In the second place, we are attacking, which is our worst problem, 
the deaths of the mothers, and I want to show you the map that we 
made out showing the deaths of mothers in Pennsylvania [showing 
map’ of Pennsylvania}. Each pin is a mother who died in 1924. 
We lost altogether 1,337 mothers. We have searcely made a dent 
in that situation, and we admit that is one reason, and I think per- 
haps they very best argument, why we should have more time with 
money going on to help us out, Everybody is working on it. All 
scientists and physicians are more interested than they have ever 
been before. 

In these two things the spontaneous interest of the physicians and 
the automatic response in the communities is something that, in con- 
trast to three years ago, is almost more than we could have antici- 
pated. Doctors were not understanding, and certainly not very much 
interested, in our preventive work, and we now have over 700 physi- 
cians interested in both the baby work and the other work, There 
are 12,000 physicians all told in the State, and a very large propor- 
tion of them are interested in this work. We look back over three 
years and we feel that we have their friendliness and their interest 
and their cooperation, and that they understand the program as they 
never did before. 

The most spectacular thing we have done, perhaps, is to interest 
the midwives. In nine counties we have full-time women physicians 
supervising, controlling, and instructing midwives. Midwives to the 
number of 666 are being controlled and supervised. There the infant 
death rate just after birth—what we call the “neonatal,” new-born 
death rate—was 23.7, where the rate for the State is very much 
higher, And their maternal death rate in 11,000 deliveries was only 
three as against a rate for the State of six point something. We 
feel that if we can control the midwives as we are doing now through 
the whole State, and particularly In the rural areas, in the coal 
region, where there were more foreigners and where it is the most 
pressing problem, that we can be doing the best work. 


RHODE ISLAND 
(Bhode Island accepted the benefits of the act in April, 1925. The 
report submitted covers the work done in the remainder of the fiscal 
year (May and June) 1925) 
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$ Administrative agency: State board of health, division of child wel- 
are. 

Staff: Director, 4 nurses, 1 field secretary, 1 stenographer, 

Activities : Child-bealth conferences, two each week. The number of 
children examined was not reported. 

Home yisits, 4,164. These were made by the staff nurses, 

Lectures by staff members, three, 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH CAROLINA Stats Boarp or HEALTH, 
Columbia, S. O., March 13, 1926, 
Senator Morris SHEPPARD, ; 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran SENATOR SHEPPARD: In response to your Inquiry as to what 
has been accomplished in South Carolina by the infancy maternity act I 
can cite the following: 

Two thousand six hundred and thirty midwives have been given a 
course of instruction in the proper care of mothers and babies. This 
course has consisted of 10 lectures and as many practical demonstra- 
tions. At the conclusion of it those women who have shown an under- 
standing of the teaching are given permission to practice for a year 
under the supervision of the State field nurses, As half the women in 
South Carolina are cared for at childbirth by midwives, it is evident how 
important this work is. 

Nine hundred and twenty mothers have been given a course of 22 
lessons in the hygiene of the home and the care of infants and young 
children, and over 3,000 others have had 10 or more lessons in child 
care. 

One thousand one hundred and eighty-three girls have joined Little 
Mothers’ League groups to learn how to care for babies. As these are 
generally seventh and eighth grade girls who will before many years 
marry and have children of their own this is certainly a thing of value 
to the community as well as to the students themselves. 

One thousand eight hundred and twelve baby conferences have been 
held, at which 28,947 infants and preschool children were examined and 
the mothers advised as to their care and treatment. 

We have been able to do a great deal of educational work leading 
toward the establishment of prenatal clinics and better care for women 
before and at the time of confinement. 

Our infant-mortality rate bas been lowered to 91.4 this past year, 
but we consider that the fact that these children who do not die are 
also being cared for in a more intelligent way, so they will grow up 
to be more useful and efficient citizens, is of equal importance, 

Much remains to be done, especially along the line of prenatal care. 
This most important branch of the work is always the most difficult to 
put across because of the hesitancy of expectant mothers about coming 
to clinics, so that the nurse must bring about the education of these 
women by repeated home visits. 

We do feel now, however, that a beginning has been made and that 
a few more years will enable us to reach every part of our State with 
an educational program that will result in a permanent lowering of 
our maternal and infant death rate. 

I am inclosing a letter just received asking for help from us. This 
letter is fairly typical. We seldom get letters from women acknowl- 
edging our help, because when we receive such a letter as this we refer 
it to our nearest public-health nurse and ask her to visit the woman 
and keep in touch with her as long as she needs advice and assistance, 
Our reports then come in through the nurse. 

Frequently women who haye brought a sickly baby to a child-health 
conference return the next year with a healthy child and tell us quite 
proudly that they have followed the doctor's instructions to the letter 
and are more than pleased with the result. 

If there is any more information that I can give you that would be 
of value or interest, I will gladly furnish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Apa TAYLOR GRAHAM, Director. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Srarn BOARD OF HEALTH, 


DIVISION OF CHILD HYGIBNÐ, 
Waubay, March 2, 1926. 


Hon. MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mu. SHEPPARD: Complying with your request of February 
25, I am very glad to forward to you a copy of the report of the work 
of the South Dakota division of child hygiene, cooperating with the 
United States Children’s Bureau under the provisions of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act. The report covers the perlod from the time the Sheppard- 
Towner appropriation became available to December 31, 1925, but is 
only a brief summary and is listed as a reference in the program of 
study for the child welfare department of the South Dakota Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 
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Inclosed also, as requested, are copies of a number of Ietters from 
individuals who have received or observed some benefit from our work, 

It is my sincere hope that the Members of Congress will feel that the 
work under the Sheppard-Towner Act throughout the States has been of 
sufficient value to justify its continuance. 

I should like to take this opportunity to express to you my personal 
appreciation of your efforts in this field. Working among the people, 
as I do, I can see the great benefit that it has been to thousands of 
people throughout the United States, directly and indirectly. 

Very truly yours, 
STATE BOARD OF HEALTH, 
Chara E. Hayes, M. D., 
Director, Division of Child Hygiene. 


Work or THE SOUTH DAKOTA DIVISION OF CHILD HYGIENE 


The division of child hygiene administers the United States Shep- 
pard-Towner fund for maternity and infancy, the State appropriation 
to match that fund, and the appropriation made by the last legislature 
for crippled children. 

A budget of both State and Federal fonds for maternity and infancy 
is submitted annually to the United States Children’s Bureau for ap- 
proval. The privilege of rebudgeting semiannually is granted in case 
the year's work can not be carried out as planned. In addition to the 
entire State appropriation, a large amount of the Federal allotment 
remaining after deducting the cost of administration is used for actual 
work within the State. 
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of the care of the baby during the first month of life is given. Several 
county nurses have conducted mothers’ classes. The State supervising 
nurse and the field nurse have just completed 10 courses in Jackson, 
Jones, Lyman, Brule, McCook, and Division Counties, with a total 
enrollment of 169 members. The attendance at these classes increased 
with each lesson. Many of the members walked over a mile and 
several as far as two miles and a half to attend. There have been 
numerous expressions of gratitude for the work and of the benefit which 
it has already been to the members. The classes are usually held in 
the home of one of the members. All materials, including typed out- 
lines for each member, is provided by the division of child hygiene. 
Twelve more classes have been planned to begin in January. Six of 
these will be in Butte, Lawrence, and Meade Counties, and six in 
Deuel, Hamlin, and Clark Counties. 

> s * . Ld 

TENNESSEE 

STATE or TeNNessew, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Nashville, Harch 13, 1926. 


Hon. MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Sin: Dr. W. J. Breeding has asked me to make a general 
statement on the accomplishments as a result of the expenditure of 


| money in Tennessee under the Sheppard-Towner Act. The statement 


The best information on the purpose and duties of the division of | 


chleld hygiene I believe is a report of the work done since it began 
operation. Following is a summary of the work up to December 31, 
1928. 

NURSING 


The division of public-health nursing has been maintained. The 
supervisor of public-health nursing secures properly qualified nurses 
for county and school work and supervises and helps all public-health 
nurses in the State. She makes advance arrangements in the field 
for mother and baby clinics, assists the director of the division with 
such clinics, and conducts mothers’ classes. For the past eight months 
a field nurse has been employed. She makes arrangements for and 
assists with the mother and baby clinics and arranges for and conducts 
classes for mothers. 

Financia] assistance has been given to Harding, Perkins, Corson, and 
Dewey Counties In the employment of county nurses who have carried 
out special programs of maternity and Infancy work in addition to the 
general public-health nursing. Whole-time county health departments 
have been organized in Pennington and Yankton Counties with financial 
aid from the international health board. These departments, together 
with Brown County whole-time health department, have received some 
financial help. Each department employs two or three public-health 
nurses who carry out intensified maternity and infancy programs. 

All arrangements have been made for more than a year to give 
Harding County further help with the maintenance of a public-health 
nursing program, but no nurse can be found to take the work. 


MATERNITY AND PRESCHOOL CLINICS 


These clinies give opportunity to expectant mothers for physical 
examination and advice and for physical examination of children of 
preschool age and advice to their parents regarding the correction of 
physical abnormalities and proper care. In the clinies conducted by 
the director of the division and State supervising nurse, the field 
physician and nurse working five months in 1924 and 1925, and the 
physicians and nurses of counties helped financially 8,135 children 
and 122 expectant mothers have been given examination. Clinics were 
held in 62 counties and 159 towns once and in 40 counties and 91 
towns twice. In the whole-time county health departments, 145 ex- 
pectant mothers and 735 infants have been under supervision. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK 


The South Dakota Mother’s Book has been revised. A copy is sent 
to the mother of each child whose birth is reported to the State board 
of health. In all phases of our work the importance of birth registra- 
tion is emphasized. Although South Dakota is not in the United States 
birth registration area, for the past four years the rate of births re- 
ported has been slightly higher than the average rate of reporting in 
the birth registration area. 

A small publication on infant feeding has been prepared and many 
copies are sent out upon request. 

Special instructions on prenatal care have been sent out upon request 
to 1,941 expectant mothers. 

Four hundred and ten lectures have been given on maternity and 
ehlld-health subjects, most of which have been illustrated with special 
films. 

The last phase of educational work to be developed is the mothers’ 
classes, consisting of eight lessons covering the whole period of preg- 
nancy. The last two lessons are demonstrations of the preparation of 
materials for confinement and things necessary for the baby. With 
each of the first six lessons an additional demonstration of some phase 


can be quite brief, for definite statistical evidence can be presented. 

Two types of work in this field are in progress in Tennessee. The 
first is a generalized program for counties in which there are no 
full-time local health organizations. Obviously, work of this kind will 
not lend itself to any definite statement as to its value until after a 
considerable period of time. We believe its principal value at present 
is that resulting from general educational activity; that is, a shorten- 
ing of the lines of communication between the sources of health infor- 
mation and the individual mother who must profit by our knowledge 
of health principles if these principles are to have practical value. 
We think that our activities in this field have had considerable value 
and present as evidence a better understanding of health problems, 
which is quite apparent to our field workers. 

The second form of activity in which we are engaged is specific in 
nature and principally performed by nurses attached to local full- 
time health organizations, mainly consisting of full-time county health 
departments. In addition to the work being done in cooperation with 
county health departments, some counties are maintaining county 
nursing units without full-time health departments. Evidence of the 
improvement of conditions in these areas is definitely shown by the 
slow but sure and consistent decline in the infant-mortality rate, which 
Is a very sensitive index. If the infant-mortality rate for the State 
as a whole had been as low as the rate in the areas where this work 
is being done, Tennessee would have lost 167 fewer babies than it 
actually lost in 1924. Needless to say, we are extending this plan of 
activity to our counties as rapidly as possible. A statistical study 
of maternal-mortality rates has not yet been possible, but I feel con- 
fident similar results would be shown. ~ 

Very truly yours, E. L. Bis nor, M. D., 
Commissioner of Health, 


TEXAS 


Texas STATE BOARD or HEALTH, 
Austin, Tex., March 5, 1926. 

Hon. MORRIS SHEPPARD, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR, Senator SHEPPARD: Your letter of February 25 received. 

I am inelosing letters for your use. I am sending originals, as we 
are taking these out of our files to throw away. We have thousands 
of letters of this type, and only one letter in our six years of operation 
in Texas condemning our work. 

* * * . $ * * 


The one complete file that I am sending— the Spur, Tex., file—is in 
regard to laboratory tests made on a case, the result of which prob- 
ably saved the mother’s life. Where we have a nurse in the county, 
this is handled through the county nurse, 

We have 28 maternity and infancy nurses in Texas, doing full-time 
work and putting on a county-wide program. We have one itinerant 
nurse, one negro nurse, and a supervisor with one assistant, who is 
also an advisory nurse. We have a maternity home inspector, which 
is required by the State law. The State law also requires that we 
furnish prophylactic drops for Indigent cases, and we supply silver 
nitrate. 

We have located 2,576 midwives, each one of whom is supplied with 
birth-certificate blanks and silver nitrate. Midwife classes are held in 
counties where we have a maternity and infancy nursing service. 

We send a letter to the mother of every baby whose birth is regis- 
tered. Copy of this letter is included, with reply attached, With this 
letter is inclosed a card, listing pamphlets for mothers of young chil- 
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dren. On requests through these cards we send out between two and 
four thousand pamphlets a month. 

These pamphlets are secured from the Children’s Bureau at Wash- 
ington, 

I am sending you a copy, one month's issue of the Gleaner, which 
gives you the report of the field work for that month, statistical and 
narrative. This goes out monthly to the nurses, and will give you an 
idea of our field work. 

Our prenatal files carry an average of 2,000 names a month, of 
mothers asking for literature on prenatal care. The nurses in the 
counties hold classes for expectant motbers and mothers of young 
children. 

Every woman's organization in Texas has a child hygiene division 
which is working in connection with the Department of Health to 
make the child-hygiene program as general as it is possible, 

We are not in the birth-registration area, but we have estimated 
a loss of 9,000 babies a year in Texas under 1 year of age, and 900 
mothers who die in childbirth, We are working to decrease this very 
high percentage, most of which is due to lack of prenatal care. 

If I can give you further information, I shall be glad indeed to 
do 80. 

Very truly yours, 
H. N. Barnett, M. D., 
Director, Bureau of Child Hygiene. 


UTAH 


Uran Srate Board or HEALTH, 
Burrau or Curio HYGIENE, 
: alt Lake City, Utah, April 3, 1926. 
Hon, Monnts SHEPPARD, . 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. - 

Dear Sin: Response to yours of recent date has been delayed by my 
absence in the field and other Interferences. I trust the following 
information may not be too late for your purpose: 

The bureau of child hygiene of the State board of health, which 
was designated to direct the work of the Sheppard-Towner activities 
in Utah, has organized health centers in all of the counties of the 
State. To date 121 centers have been established in charge of local 
committees, at which well-baby clinics or conferences have been held 
at intervals. Examinations of the children have been made by the 
director of the bureau, supplemented by local physicians where avail- 
able. Maternity welfare has been stressed at the centers and through 
literature sent from the office of the board of health, Follow-up work 
to secure the correction of defects discovered has been carried on by 
public-health nurses as far as possible. 

During the period from January 23, 1922, to December 31, 1925, 
26,105 examinations have been made at the health centers, Of these, 
6,115 were reported normal, while the balance of 19,990 had one or 
more physical defects, totaling 38,719, thus showing an average of 
1.48 defects per child examined. As a result of these examinations 
we have been able to have a great many defects corrected, underweight 
children have been brought to normal, tonsils and adenoids have been 
removed, teeth filled, and other conditions remedied too numerous to 
mention, while thousands have been immunized against diphtheria and 
smallpox. The prevention of goiter has been stressed to the expectant 
mother and the parents of little children, with the result that many 
are now taking preventive treatment for this condition, Mothers 
everywhere have expressed their great appreciation of the assistance 
thus given them, while many of the grandmothers have sald, “ How I 
wish I could have had such help when I was raising my family.” 

The work has proved of very great value. The promotion of ma- 
ternity and infancy welfare has been farther advanced in Utah than 
would otherwise have been possible in many years. The discontinu- 
ance of the work at this time would be disastrous, because the dem- 
onstration of its benefits has not reached a stage of completion that 
will insure its permanency. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. T. Ricwanrps, M. D., 
Director, Bureau of Child Hygiene. 
SUMMARY OF WORK IN UTAH 


Administrative agency: State beard of health, bureau of child hy- 
giene. 

Statt: Director (physician), 1 physician (part time), 1 staff nurse, 
3 county nurses (part time), 2 clerks. 

Activities; Child-health conferences, 234, at which 7,972 examina- 
tions were made. 

Prenatal conferences, 54, with an attendance of 130. These were 
held in conjunction with child-health conferences. Expectant mothers 
were given instruction in prenatal care only. 

Mothers’ classes, 55 class sessions. A total attendance of 1,112 
women was reported at the classes held during the last half of the 
year. The number in attendance at classes held during the first half 


year was not reported. 
Little mothers’ classes, 4. 
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Home demonstrations, 123. These included demonstration of lay- 
ettes, infant care, and the preparation of infant and child diets, 

Home visits, 2,296. 

Maternity homes inspected, 7. 

Infant homes inspected, 1. 

Surveys made in two counties to secure information on such points 
as existing sanitary conditions, health resources, social agencies, etc., 
of each town in the county. This information was used in formulating 
plans of work in these two counties. 

New permanent child-health centers etsablished, 50. 

Lectures and talks by staff members, 241. 

Literature distributed, 13,594 Federal and State bulletins, 

Exhibits: Charts, posters, slides, and other exhibit material have 
been prepared for fairs and meetings of various organizations. New 
graphs have been made showing the trend of infant mortality and mor- 
bidity rates in the State. These have been exhibited in the State offices 
and at other places where they might be of interest to the public. 

Volunteer assistance was given by 75 physicians, 20 dentists, 28 
nurses, and 722 lay workers. In so large a State the best method of 
work for the comparatively small staff has seemed to be to have one of 
the staff nurses go into a community, and after noting general health 
conditions and other relevant facts confer with the various clubs, 
churches, and other organizations, to interest them in the establish- 
ment of a health center, The next step was to have them appoint a 
temporary committee to prepare for the later arrival of a member of 
the medical profession, or a nurse, to give a demonstration of child- 
health work, These demonstrations were given good publicity in ad- 


-Vance and the attendance was excellent, The visitors then were asked 


whether the examinations of their children were of value and whether 
they cared to make the organization permanent. The term “ permanent 
organization serves merely to indicate that some one is responsible for 
keeping the work going in the long intervals which must elapse be- 
tween the visits of members of the State staff. The local physicians 
were expected to conduct the conferences and were requested to report 
the number of children examined, types of defects found, etc. If pos- 
sible, the conferences were held in public-school buildings. 

As a result of this work done by the State bureau, 50 new permanent 
health centers have been established this year, at which periodic child- 
health conferences are conducted by local personnel. 

Tabulations were made of the results of the 11,562 examinations 
made at 386 child-health conferences held in 25 counties by the State 
staff or by local forces. These tables showed such points as number of 
children coming to the conferences for the first time, number of chil- 
dren returning for examination, and number and kind of defects found. 
Correction was recorded of 1,409 of the 14,681 defects noted, 


VEKMONT 
State or VERMONT, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 


Burlington, Vt., March 18, 1926, 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: Replying to your request for information regarding the 
working of the Sheppard-Towner maternity act in this State, I beg 
to say that our work has been in progress for so short a time that it 
is as yet Impossible to state results. However, so far as we have gone 
with the work, it promises well. 

Our field nurse is already beginning to see results of her efforts, and 
tlie people are increasing their interest. Further than this, our progress 
in obtaining increased accuracy in vital statistics has been very satis- 
factory, and I feel that if the Sheppard-Towner work had accom- 
plished no other result in this State than that shown in vital statistics 
it would still be thoroughly worth while. 

Yours very truly, 


Cuas. F. DALTON, Special Agent. 


VIRGINIA 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
State BOARD or JHEALTH, 
BUREAU or CHILD WeLrans, 
Richmond, March 9, 1926. 
Hon. Mongis SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR SHEPPARD: I regret the delay in replying to your 
letter of February 25, in which you ask for information regarding the 
accomplishments in Virginia under the acceptance act for Sheppard- 
Towner funds. I have been out in the field, and your letter has just 
come to my attention. 

The bureau of child welfare was established in 1918, though with- 
out direct appropriation until 1920. During the four years to 1922 
the principal emphasis was laid on the healthy school child, and 
health education in the schools was the greatest activity. However, 
the need for maternity and infancy work was clearly seen, and during 
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the summer months some attempt was made to reach mothers through 
child-welfare conferences. Also in order to stimulate public-health 
nursing to safeguard the health of school children in rural districts 
a small amount of money was set aside to aid in establishing such 
nursing service, It was not until 1922, when through the acceptance 
act Virginia received Sheppard-Towner funds, that a definite program 
for maternity and infancy work could be inaugurated. 

From this time on various activities were gradually put Into opera- 
tion as the need became apparent and funds were available. With the 
assistance of this Federal appropriation, we have been enabled to help 
to support on an average 40 nurses a year in as many communities. 
We give from $200 to $500 a year toward a nurse's salary, and she 
is required to devote one-fourth of her time to maternity and infancy 
welfare work, including prenatal and postnatal instruction to mothers, 
and teaching midwife, home nursing, and mothers’ classes. 

We were enabled to put on an intensive study of the midwife situa- 
tion in Virginin. There are 6,000 midwives in Virginia, most of them 
filiterate, ignorant, and superstitious, A large majority of these are 
negroes, and many of these attend white women, One-third of the 
mothers in Virginia are attended by midwives. Midwife classes have 
been organized in 34 counties where there are no public-health nurses 
and in 82 where there are nurses, 

We give a course of eight lessons. Efforts are being made to eliminate 
the most ignorant and superstitious of these midwives, and to train a 
better class of women to take up this work under the supervision of 
doctors. Such women will be called doctors’ helpers rather than 
midwives. 


Child-welfare conferences have been held wherever requested. These 


conferences are of two kinds, permanent where there are health sta- 
tions to which mothers are encouraged to bring their children regularly 
for instruction, and itinerant where the mothers come in groups to 
appointed places with their babies and preschool children for examina- 
tion and instruction. In the past three years 6,385 children have been 
examined in the itinerant conferences alone. 

One of the most far-reaching edueational pieces of work put on by 
the Sheppard-Towner funds is the correspondence course for mothers. 
In this course mothers are trained through 12 regular lessons, including 
questions to be answered in writing and sent to the director for correc- 
tion and additional information if needed. The course was written as 
simply as possible in order to reach even those who have poor educa- 
tional background and who especially need instruction in maternal and 
infant care. It is given free to all mothers, fathers, and guardians of 
children. The course is in charge of a woman who is herself a nurse 
and a mother and has had many years“ experience in training mothers 
through visiting nursing service, 

During the two and one-half years this course has been in operation 
over 2,100 women haye enrolled for instruction, and as a result of this 
teaching many of them have been induced to consult a physician rather 
than a midwife during the early months of pregnancy. 

We all realize that without the Federal aid through the Sheppard- 
Towner fund it would have been impossible to accomplish what has been 
accomplished in maternity and infancy work in Virginia through the ac- 
tivities of its field workers and instructors, 

According to your request I am inclosing some expressions of appre- 
ciation from those who have taken the correspondence course for 
mothers. 

Very sincerely yours, i 
Mary EvELYN BEYDON, “ 
Director, Bureau Child Welfare. 


WASHINGTON 


Stare or WASHINGTON, DEPARTMENT oF HEALTH, 
Seattle, March 29, 1926. 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Sin: No money was available In this State for maternity 
and infancy work before the Sheppard-Towner Act became effective, 
and although several of the larger cities were carrying on some form 
of child-health activity, nothing on a state-wide basis had been done. 

Through the avenues of child-health conferences, mother and baby 
health schools, and a correspondence course in the hygiene of maternity 
and infancy there is now available to the mothers of this State 
knowledge she should have relative to her own care during pregnancy 
and information regarding the care of her baby. 

Physicians, public-health nurses, women's clubs, and other lay organ- 
izations have become keenly interested in these activities and the 
success of the State’s program is due mainly to the cooperative efforts 
of these individuals and organizations. 

One of the greatest assets which the division boasts is the deep 
interest in and the splendid attitude of the physiclans throughout the 
State toward its child-hygiene program, 
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The death rate per 1,000 live births for infants under 1 year in 
this State has decreased from 59.09 In 1922 to 55.2 in 1924. The 
tabulations for the year 1925 have not yet been completed. 

Inclosed is a brief summary of the activities of the division for 
the year ending December 81, 1925. 

Very truly yours. 
ELLA S. ERIKSON, 
Advisory Nurse. 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF CHILD HYGIENE DIVISION OF STATE OF 
WASHINGTON, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 1925 


The division has for its object the education of the mothers of the 
State regarding thelr own care during pregnancy and the care of the 
infant and young child, so that morbidity and mortality during preg- 
nancy, confinement, and infancy may be reduced, 

Through cooperation with all public-health, medical, and lay organi- 
zations now conducting state-wide child welfare programs, the divi- 
sion is attempting to correlate all child-welfare activities now being 
carried on in the State. 

The avennes through which this program Is being promulgated are 

(1) CHILD-HBALTH CONFERENCES 


During the past year child-health conferences have been conducted 
in 68 different communities of the State. Four thousand, five hundred 
and thirty-six examinations of infants and small children were made 
in these conferences, In each instance the significance of the find- 
ings were explained to the mother, need of medical and dental care 
pointed out, diet and general care discussed and questions answered. 
The conferences were all held ‘under the auspices of some lay group 
in the community and with the cooperation of representatives of the 
medical profession, 


(2) MOTHER AND BABY HEALTH SCHOOLS 


Mother and baby health schools featuring lectures and demonstra- 
tions in prenatal and infant care have been held in many communi- 
ties. The health schools consist of series of lectures and demonstra- 
tions by physicians, nutrition specialists, nurses, and other experts 
in child care. Mothers have been very greatly interested and at- 
tendance at the lectures has been most satisfactory. The health 
school idea is adaptable to communities of all sizes, anywhere from 
two to six lectures being given. Demonstrations depend upon ma- 
terial and assistance ayailable. 

(8) CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 

A correspondence course in the hygiene of maternity and infancy 
given by the division hag been highly successful. The course has a 
wide range of application and is being undertaken by groups of mothers 
as well as by individuals. Physicians and nurses have utilized this 
course as a means of instructing mothers, At the present time 273 
mothers are enrolled in this course. 

(4) LITERATURE AND RECORD FORMS 

Physical examination forms and instructions for conference conduct 
have been prepared. Ten thousand two hundred and sixty copies of 
literature on child-health conservation have been distributed. The 
greater part of this literature is supplied by the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor. 

(6) FILMS, SLIDES, AND POSTERS 


Films, slides, and posters owned by the division have been utilized 
by both lay and professional groups in promoting their child-hygiene 
programs. 

For 1926 expansion of activities into the counties where compara- 
tively little work in child hygiene has been done is planned. The 
coming year should see interest in child and maternal health mani- 
fest itself in some form in every county in the State. i 


WEST VIRGINIA 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 

DIVISION or CHILD HYGIENÐ AND PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING, 

PROMOTION OF THE WELFARE AND HYGIENE 
OF MATERNITY AND INFANCY, 
: Charleston, W. Va., March 11, 1928. 
Hon, Morais SHEPPARD, 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR SHEPPARD: It is a great pleasure to give all in- 
formation possible to you concerning what has been accomplished in 
our State through the passage of the Sheppard-Towner Act. 

Previous to the passage of this act in 1919 the Legislature of West 
Virginia created a division of child hygiene and public-health nursing, 
but funds were so limited that the work of the division was greatly 
handicapped. When Federal funds became available to us In May, 1922, 
it made possible added personnel and increased activity in our mater- 
nal and child-health program. 
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We are financing in the State department now, through Federal 
funds, one-half the salary and travel expense of the division director, 
the salary and travel expense for one white field advisory nurse and 
one colored field advisory nurse, two clerical workers, one clerk and one 
field worker in the vita] statistics division, The remainder of our funds 
is used to supplement the budget for the employment of public-health 
nurses in local territory as a stimulus and encouragement toward 
establishment of a permanent health-protection program for the county 
or community. In a number of instances the successful demonstration 
of the public-health nursing program over a period of one or two years 
has resulted in the establishment of a full-time health department. 
This, we believe, is fulfilling the ultimate objective you had in miud 
in your heroic fight for the passage of the Sheppard-Towner bill. 

If through the demonstration made by means of Sheppard-Towner 
funds in behalf of health protection and promotion for mothers and 
little children, permanent health organizations result in local territories 
in most of the States, you will have made a tremendous contribution 
to the country; indeed, we feel you have already done so. 

Our State department of health is now contributing from $600 to 
$1,500 toward a budget for the employment of a public-health nurse 
in 11 counties of our State. 

Besides the active nursing program and the activities related to 
birth registration, we are carrying on what, for want of a better 
term, we call a motherhood correspondence course. The inclosed copy 
of an article on this phase of the work which has just been prepared 
for the quarterly bulletin will be of interest. We are also inclosing 
copies of excerpts from mothers’ letters which constantly come in. 

If we can give you any further information, it will be our pleasure 
to do so. A 

Sincerely yours, 
. Mrs. Jean T. DILLON, Director. 


STUDY OF MOTHERHOOD CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN WEST VIRGINIA 


One of the methods used in several States to reach expectant 
mothers and mothers of young children, with health education as one 
means of reducing the maternal and infant sickness and death rate, 
is a series of letters and literature, grouped for convenience of ex- 
pression under the title “Motherhood Correspondence Course.” 

West Virginia has been making a modest effort along this line since 
July, 1922. The course consists in our State of a series of five pre- 
natal letters sent at short intervals, and accompanied by other mate- 
rial such as may be secured through the Children’s Bureau and our 
own department, supplementary to the letters. The letters emphasize 
the importance of medical supervision from the beginning of preg- 
nancy, of suitable diet, exercise, proper clothing, etc., for the expectant 
mother for the safeguarding of her own comfort and health as a means 
toward giving her child a fair chance to be well born. During the 
first six months over 800 women enrolled for this information, and 
by the end of the first year the number had grown to 1,675; by the 
end of the second year the enrollment had increased to 3,931, and 
at present the number is approximately 6,000. 

The clerical work entailed has grown very heavy, and it was decided 
to make a test in order to find out whether results obtained were 
really commensurate with expense involved. 

A simple questionnaire was sent out to 2,000 of the mothers who 
had been enrolled for a period of two years or longer. 

It is interesting to note in connection with the above that the death 
rate under 1 year is 4.8 per cent, while for the State as a whole the 
figure stands at 7 per cent. 

* La s » s. . s 


WISCONSIN 


WISCONSIN STATE BOARD or HEALTH AND UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, CHILDREN’S BUREAU, 
Madison, March 1, 1926. 
Hon, MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. . 

My DEAR Snxaron: I am very glad indeed to submit a very short 
account of the work which has been carried on in Wisconsin under the 
Sheppard-Towner Act. 

* * * * * . * 

The bureau has established a prenatal letter service, through which 
one letter each month is sent out to every expectant mother whose 
name is sent to us, and their letters of appreciation have placed a 
distinct value upon this branch of our service. We quote a few of 
these letters, as follows: 

“You can never know how much your wonderful letters and bul- 
letins meant tome. * * I wish more of the prospective mothers 
knew of the splendid help your department gives.“ 

“Thank you for the helpful literature. * © It has helped me 
sọ much, as I knew nothing about motherhood. 


“e © + find your letters of great help; thank you for interest 
and kindness.” 


“Thank you for the helpful service. I saved your letters and bulle- 
tins and reread them from time to time, Sincerely believe that I can 
nurse my third baby for a longer period than the other two because of 
your information. I am taking care of myself the way you told me 
tand. en 

* * $ * s > * 

“I feel that it is due to your letters that my second baby lived. 
The first one did not live many hours, and I realize now that it was 
because I knew nothing about caring for myself.” 

very mother in Wisconsin ought to have your letters, which have 
been a wonderful help to me.. 

“The letters tell me everything I wish to know.“ 

We could quote many more on this subject, but as these come from 
various parts of the State, it will show somewhat the appreciation 
which our mothers have. 

In addition, Wisconsin has been able, through the cooperation of tho 
board of normal regents and the board of education, to incorporate our 
infant-hygiene classes in the seventh and eighth grades of almost every 
school in the State. The plan for this has been worked out by Mrs. 
Gertrude Hasbrouck, organizer of the infant-hygiene classes in the 
public schools of Wisconsin, and is meeting with very wonderful 
success. 

We have sent the inclosed bulletins of the child-welfare special and 
the six-year summary to each one of our United States Senators and 
Representatives; also to each counselor of the State medical society, 
besides sending a number of these to our various women's clubs, in- 
cluding the League of Women Voters, with headquarters at Chicago. 

It we can send you any further information, or if there are any sug- 
gestions you can make as to how we could better reach or interest 
more people in this work, we will be very glad to accept anything 
offered, 

Sincerely yours, 
Cora S. ALLEN, M. D., 
Acting Director Bureau of Child Welfare. 


— 


Statistical summary of field and office work in Wisconsin, September, 
1919, to September, 1925 > 


Number 1,162 
Number 5, 489 
Number 1, 357 
Number ¢ 34, 354 
Number 958 
Number 71 
Number of cities in which service was gl yen 710 
Number of training schools for teachers visited and instructed. 47 
Number of advisory visits to public-heaith nurses___ 639 
Number of district meetings of public-health nurses 31 
Number of annual institutes 6 


Films lonned oo. 
Number of circular letters sent out 
Number of individual letters writt 
Number of prenatal letters issued. 
Number of publications distributed 


The results of the work in Wisconsin have thus far exceeded expecta- 
tions, Nevertheless the greatest results will appear in the next 10 
or 20 years, when the children examined or the children of mothers 
having had this health service reach maturity, 


WYOMING 


THE STATE or WYOMING, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Cheyenne, March 29, 1926. 


Hon, BORRIS SHEPPARD, 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Mn. SHEPPARD: I am inclosing a summary of the work done 
during 1925 in the State division of child hygiene in cooperation with 
the Children's Bureau, of Washington, D. C., under the Sheppard- 
Towner Act, 

* * * $ * * $ 

Our work has consisted of itinerant mother and child health confer- 
ences. At these conferences babies and children were, examined by the 
local physician in the community in which the conferences were held. 
Defects were pointed out and advice was given. In all cases the baby 
or child was referred to its family physician. We furnish neither 
medicine nor prescriptions, 

The mothers were instructed as to prenatal care, natal care, 
infant feeding, and child care. We also conducted permanent health 
conferences or centers, The field nurses also made home visits. This 
work consisted of instructing the mother In prenatal care and also in 
child care, Home visits were also made to see if any suggestions made 
at the conferences had been followed out. 

There was also organized mothers’ circles or groups, in which in- 
struction in prenatal care was given. 

There were 1,484 prenatal visits made, 6,615 children visited; there 
were 50 itinerant child and mother's health conferences held, at which 
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1,196 children were examined. There were 66 permanent health con- 
ferences conducted, at which 1,329 children were examined. There 
were 197 prenatal conferences conducted, at which there were 1,337 
mothers in attendance. At the prenatal conference the mothers were 
instructed and demonstrations were made, but there were no physical 
examinations made, 

Considering the great distances in Wyoming and the sparseness of 
the population the task of conducting these conferences and making 
these visits is considerable. We are sorry that we can not make a 
better showing, but I believe our work will compare reasonably well 
with other States when these factors are taken into consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. Anperson, M. D., 
State Health Officer. 


CLAIMS AGAINST THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, a few days ago I cffered a num- 
ber of resolutions, three of which I desire to have taken up 
to-day. 

One of those resolutions is Senate Resolution 198, calling 
upon the Secretary of State to transmit to the Senate certain 
information, if not incompatible with the public interest. I 
haye submitted it to the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], and he has 
no objection to it. I shall have it read if Senators desire, 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Snzrrann in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to his colleague? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand that this is agreed to and will 
lead to no debate? 

Mr. KING. Yes. - 

Mr. SMOOT. In that case I have no objection to its present 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
Senate Resolution 198, submitted by Mr. Kine on the 10th 
instant, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State transmit to the Senate, if not 
incompatible with the public interest, copies of all correspondence, 
notes, exchanges, and communications which have passed directly or 
indirectly between the Secretary of State and the Government of 
Germany respecting the settlement and payment of claims against 
the German Government for indemnification on account of destruction 
of life and property of American nationals subsequent to August 1, 
1914, including the instructions given to Ambassador Kellogg, who 
represented the Department of State at the Paris Finance Conference, 
and also advise the Senate as to whether the State Department at 
the Paris conference, or otherwise, agreed that the United States 
should assume the burden of the payment of awards made in favor 
of American nationals against Germany and accept from Germany, in 
subrogation of the rights of its own nationals, annual installments of 
$11,000,000 for the payment of private American awards and annual 
installments of $12,000,000 in reimbursement of the costs of the 
American Army of Occupation of the Coblenz area on the Rhine and 
in payment of other Government claims, as representing the entire 
obligation of the German Government to the Government of the 
United States in the premises, and if the Secretary made such an 
agreement, to advise the Senate of the considerations which induced 
him to make the same. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, has the Senator taken up the 
resolution with the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations? 

Mr. KING. I submitted this resolution, as well as the com- 
panion one asking the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish 
similar information if he had any, to the chairman of the 
committee; and he advised me that it is all right, that he has 
no objection to it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I haye no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that the Secretary has no ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, the companion resolution calls 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish the correspond- 
ence which he may have had respecting the same matters 
mentioned in the resolution just passed. That resolution is 
numbered 199; and I ask to have it considered and acted upon 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 199, submitted by 
Mr. Kine on the 10th instance, and it was considered and agreed 
to by the Senate, as follows: 
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Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury transmit to the Sen- 
ate all correspondence, notes, exchanges, and communications which 
have passed directly or indirectly between the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and representatives of the German Government respecting the 
settlement and payment of American claims against Germany, together 
with a statement concerning all conferences and negotiations on the 
subject of such claims, to which he directly or indirectly has been a 
party, and to advise the Senate whether representatives of the De- 
partment of the Treasury, with his authorization, have carried on nego- 
tiations in Germany respecting the settlement and payment of such 
claims, and to report to the Senate any and all arrangements, recom- 
mendations, or agreements, which he has made in the premises, and 
the considerations which induced bim to make the same. 


PROPOSED PHILLIPINE MISSION 


Mr. KING. I also ask unanimous consent to take up Senate 
Resolution 196 and have it acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 196, submitted by 
Mr. Kine on the 9th instant, as follows: 


Whereas it is reported that Carmi Thompson, Esq, of Ohio, has been 
appointed by the President, without authority of Congress and without 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to go to the Philippine Islands, 
accompanied by a staff and retinue of experts, investigators, and clerks, 
to make an investigation of conditions in the Philippine Islands and of 
the affairs of the Philippine Government and to report to the President 
upon the policy of the United States as affecting the political independ- 
ence of the Philippine Islands; and 

Whereas it is the exclusive function of Congress, under the Constitu- 
tion, to determine the policy of the United States with respect to the 
Philippine Islands, and to make such investigations and yisitations as 
it may deem advisable of the Territories and dependercies of the United 
States; and 

Whereas Congress has made no provision for the payment of the 
expenditures of said Thompson and of his staf: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury advise the Senate as to 
whether or not any funds in the Treasury are available for the pay- 
ment of the expenses of said Thompson and his staff under any existing 
appropriation act; and if not, what funds of the Government are to be 
advanced or made available for the use of said Thompson and his staff 
in the premises? 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will eliminate 
the whereases, I have no objection to the adoption of the 
resolution. 

Mr. KING. I shall defer to the wishes of my good friend, 
and the whereases may be stricken from the resolution as 
adopted. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With the whereases elimi- 
nated, the question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. KING. Of course, the whereases will appear in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the pre- 
amble will be stricken out. 

Mr. KING. Of course, the preamble will appear in the 
Record of to-day’s proceedings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was read and will appear in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. KING. As striking out the preamble necessitates a 
change in the resolution, I submit it in an amended form and 
ask for its adoption. 

The resolution in its amended form was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury advise the Senate as to 
whether or not any funds in the Treasury are available under any 
existing appropriation act for the payment of the expenses of an investi- 
gation of conditions in the Philippine Islands by Carmi Thompson, 
Esq., of Ohio, recently reported to have been appointed by the President 
of the United States to make such investigation, and his staff; and if 
no funds are available, what funds of the Government are to be ad- 
vanced or made available for the use of said Thompson and his staff in 
the premises. 


AMERICAN LEGION MUSEUM 


Mr. BLEASH. Mr. President, on yesterday I objected to the 
consideration of a joint resolution of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. RogixsoN J. He had to go away this morning, and I told 
him that I would call up the joint resolution and withdraw my 
objection. It is important to him; and I request that the joint 
resolution be taken up at this time and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
joint resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 91) di- 
recting the Secretary of War to allot war trophies to the 
American Legion Museum, as follows: 
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Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be directed to allot and 
deliver without cost to the United States, to the National Museum of 
the American Legion at its national headquarters, a representative col- 
lection of captured and surrendered war devices and trophies of the 
World War, to be selected from those war devices and trophies not 
otherwise allotted and accepted for distribution in accordance with law: 
Provided, That acceptance, shipment, and delivery shall be made within 
a reasonable time and under the laws and regulations, except as herein 
provided, that are now applicable to acceptance, shipment, and de- 
livery of war devices and trophies to the States, Territories, possessions 
of the United States, and the District of Columbia. 


Mr. BLEASE. It is just a little local matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I had intended at this time to 
ask for a unanimous-consent agreement to vote upon the Italian 
debt settlement bill. I have been informed that the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] is engaged at some of the 
departments, and that it will be about 3 o'clock before he 
returns, and that he desires to be here when a unanimous- 
consent agreement on this subject is submitted. Of course, I 
shall respect that request. I now ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside until 3 o'clock, 
and that we take up the calendar under Rule VIII and consider 
bills to which there is no objection until that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Beginning where, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Beginning where we left off the last time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; we got through with the 
calendar the other day. Why not begin with the calendar 
under Rule VIII, and, if there is an objection, take up the bill 
under Rule VIII? 

Personally, I have no objection to the Senator's request, 
though I know that several Senators would prefer the course 
I have suggested. However, I will make no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from Utah is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I now ask that Orders of Busi- 
ness 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 30, being Senate bills 1134, 1135, 1136, 
1137, 1138, and 1139, and House bill 6559, be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those measures will be passed 
over. The Secretary will state the next bill on the calendar, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum hay- 
ing been suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris McKellar Shipstead 
Bayard Fess McKinley Shortridge 
Bingham Fletcher MeLean Simmons 
Blease Frazier McMaster Smith 
Borah George McNary moot 
Bratton e Mayfield Stanfield 
Broussard Gillett Metcalf Stephens 
ruce Gott Moses Swanson 
Cameron Hale Neely Trammell 
Capper Harreld Norbeck as 
Caraway Harris Nye adsworth 
Copeland Harrison Oddie Walsh 
Couzens Heflin Overman Warren 
Cummins Howell Phipps Watson 
Curtis Johnson Pine Weller 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Wheeler 
Deneen Jones, Wash, Ransdell Williams 
Dill Kendrick Reed, Pa. Willis 
Edge Keyes . Robinson, Ark. 
Ernst King Sackett 
Fernald Lenroot Sheppard 


Mr. PHIPPS. My colleague [Mr. Means] is absent on ac- 
count of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-one Senators having 
responded, a quorum is present. The clerk will call the next 
number on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 1824) for the relief of R. E. Swartz, W. J. 
Collier, and others, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

REFUND OF TAXES 

The bill (S. 2526) to extend the time for the refunding of 
taxes erroneously collected from certain estates was announced 
as next in order. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I may have the attention of 
the Senator from Missouri, I should like an explanation from 
the Senator as to what the effect of the bill would be, and 
what amount would probably be required to be paid from the 
eee to meet the claims which would be presented under 
this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is the purpose of the bill to extend the 
statute of limitations so as to cover this particular claim. 
About 95 per cent of these claims have already been paid. The 
reason the statute of limitations expired as to this claim was 
that a case was pending in the Supreme Court of the United 
States testing out the question, and during that test period, 
and before the Supreme Court had decided in favor of the cou- 
testing claimants, the statufe of limitations was about to ex- 
pire as to these claims. About 95 per cent of the claims have 
already been paid, and the report of the department shows 
that the claim ought to be paid. The only objection is that it 
ought to be covered by general legislation. By the same token, 
however, there are a great many individual claims which ought 
to be covered by general legislation to which such claims could 
be referable, I am satisfied of the propriety and the legality 
of the claim. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The question that is raised by 
this bill is exactly the same question we were confronted with 
in two or three cases in the enactment of the tax bill which 
passed earlier in the session. In some of those cases the Senate 
declined to put in provisions similar to this, to allow persons 
to come in and bring suits for refunds who had slept on their 
rights until somebody else had succeeded in getting a favorable 
decision. I think the Senate ought to stop and consider whether 
it is wise to do this in particular cases of this sort, and not 
wipe out the whole statute of limitations in the tax bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I quite agree with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania that a serious question is raised by a Dill like 
this; but I should like to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
a question—that is, when the Government of the United States 
obtains possession of money which does not belong to it, but 
does belong to an individual citizen of the United States, 
should it be permitted to keep that money? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If it is not to be permitted to 
keep the money, then we ought to repeal all statutes of lim- 
itation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the circumstances of this particu- 
lar case make it one which is entitled to consideration, if any 
are to be considered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. I do not believe we ought to 
act on particular matters of this sort without determining the 
general policy. At any rate, I think the bill had better go over 
for further consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It has gone over so frequently I am very 
fearful that if it continues to go over we will never get any 
action either in this or in the other body. Bills similar to it 
were passed in the Sixty-sixth, the Sixty-seventh, and the 
Sixty-eighth Congresses, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Provisions similar to it were 
stricken out of the tax bill which we passed earlier in the 
session. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The statute of limitations has been ex- 
tended as to claims in like cases to enable the parties to bring 
claims of this kind to the only place where they can get relief, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I know that; and yet there 
are dozens of other cases just as meritorious. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 
under the rule. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2336) to reimburse Commander Walter H. Allen, 
civil engineer, United States Navy, for losses sustained while 
earrying out his duties was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1859) for the relief of Patrick C. Wilkes, alias 
Clebourn P. Wilkes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

DEPENDENT CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 1929) to provide home care for dependent chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that instead of proceeding to the consideration of this bill 
we consider House bill 7669, Which is Order of Business No. 495. 
The House bill deals with exactly the same subject, and it 
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would save time if we were to deal. with the House bill on the 
calendar rather than the Senate bill. 

Mr. KING. Is there any difference between the bills? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no difference in the object to 
be achieved by the bills, if the Senator will permit me just a 
moment, but the House bill has been amended by the Committee 
on the District of Columbia to make it conform with the Sen- 
ate bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. The recommendations of the committee are 
the same in both cases? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The report of the committee is the same 
as to both bills. 


Mr. KING. Let me see if I understand the Senator. The 
House passed a bill known as the Wadsworth bill? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the Keller bill. It is a bill in 


which I have been interested, but it is Mr. KELLER’S bill. 

Mr. KING. ‘Textually it is the same as the bill introduced 
by the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; practically. 

Mr. KING. The Senate committee has reported out a bill 
desired by the people of the District of Columbia and known 
as the Capper bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senate committee has reported the 
so-called Capper bill, and now has reported the Keller bill, 
amended to conform in its objective with the Senate bill. 

Mr. COUZENS. What are the differences between the bill 
as originally passed by the House and as amended by the Sen- 
ate committee? 

Mr. KING. It is apparent that this bill will lead to consider- 
able discussion—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I hope an objection will not be raised. 
I think the discussion may take place under the five-minute 
rule. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yieid to the Senator from Maryland, 
if he desires to ask a question. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have just come into the Chamber, and I 
simply wanted to say to the Senator from New York that if 
this matter involves a discussion of that special board which 
I understand to be treated by the bill of the Senator, I am 
very strongly opposed to the passage of the bill, and I would 
like to have an opportunity not only to discuss it but to discuss 
it most fully. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator, then, intend to ob- 
ject to the consideration of the proposed legislation during this 
call of the calendar? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not care to do so, but I am bound to 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
under the rule. Order of Business 188, Senate bill 1929, is 
still before the Senate for disposition. 

Mr. KING. It is the same proposition. Let them both go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effectively meet- 
ing the obligations of the existing migratory-bird treaty with 
Great Britain by the establishment of migratory-bird refuges 
to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, the pro- 
vision of funds for establishing such areas, and the furnishing 
of adequate protection of migratory birds, for the establish- 
ment of public shooting grounds to preserve the American 
system of free shooting, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
under the rule. 

The bill (S. 1459) for the relief of Waller V. Gibson was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 51) providing for the com- 
pletion of the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in the Arlington 
National Cemetery was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


PENSIONS TO SURVIVORS OF INDIAN WARS 


The bill (H. R. 306) to amend the second section of the 
act entitled “An act to pension the survivors of certain In- 
dian wars from January 1, 1859, to January, 1891, inclusive, 

and for other purposes,” approved 1 4, 1917, as amended, 
was announced as next in order. 
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Mr. KING. My colleague is necessarily absent from the 
Chamber for a few moments. I ask that the bill be temporarily 
passed over. He has some amendments he wishes to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be temporarily 
passed over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 756) directing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to complete purchases of silver under the act of April 23, 
1918, commonly known as the Pittman Act, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2808) to amend section 24 of the interstate com- 
merce act, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2098) for the relief of M. Barde & Sons (Inc.), 
Portland. Oreg., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. The Senator who introduced that bill is not 
here. Let it be passed over until he returns to the Chamber. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1897) to reinstate John P. Gray as a lieutenant 
commander in the United States Coast Guard, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


HENRY T. WILCOX 


The bill (S. 1747) for the relief of the estate of Henry T. 
Wilcox, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not object to this bill, but 
with my present information I shall feel constrained to vote 
against it, because I think it would set a very bad precedent. 
I shall ask the Senator to explain it. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I appreciate the courtesy of the 
Senator from Utah in withholding his objection. This bill, as 
can be seen by the report submitted by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hower], cuts down a claim of $18,559, made 
by Henry T. Wilcox, in the Consular Service of the United 
States, to $5,000, covering the full claim. The circumstances 
are, briefly, these: 

Consul Wilcox during the war was ordered, on very short 
notice, to go to France. His household goods were taken over 
in a United States transport, as was frequently done and has 
been the custom for many, many years. A large proportion of 
those household effects were lost. They were valued, as I 
indicated, at over $18,000. The officials of the State Depart- 
ment and other officials, as appears in the report, have all, 
without qualification, indorsed the claim. The Committee on 
Claims, however, after considering all the facts, decided to cut 
the figures from $18,000 to $5,000, which is less than one-third 
of the original claim. Upon the report of the committee I ask 
favorable action. 

Tt does not seem to me that this would set a precedent. Such 
claims have been paid many timés in cases of Government 
officials ordered on duty by the Government, and who had the 
privilege of using transports for the carriage of their furniture, 
In cases where the furniture has been lost or destroyed reim- 
bursement has regularly been permitted. I recall that last year 
I introduced a bill to reimburse Admiral Jayne, whose goods 
were lost in circumstances exactly like those in this case. 

The Senate passed it because there seemed to be no real fair 
reason why Admiral Jayne personally should suffer the loss. 
That is all the bill proposes to do in the present instance. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall vote against the passage 
of the bill. I think it is a very unwise precedent, or, if it is 
not a precedent, it is a very unwise policy for the Government 
to adopt. There are hundreds of officers and officials and 
agents of the United States gallivanting around the United 
States and throughout the world. We have terrestrial pere- 
grinations by hundreds of Government officials and officers and 
agents. If they may embark upon ships and boats and rail- 
roads with their household effects of the value of $20,000 or 
$30,000—the claimant asks $18,000 in this case—and the Gov- 
ernment be responsible for losses, for thefts, for the negligence, 
if there be negligence, upon the part of those transporting the 
same, then it seems to me we are introducing a very dangerous 
practice into the policies and administration of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. EDGE rose. 

Mr. KING. I anticipate what the Senator is about to say, 
and it does not change the rule because the Government orders 
a man who is in the Consular Service to go to a given point. 
Senators are ordered to come to Washington when the Presi- 
dent convenes us. If a Senator were to send here $20,000 worth 
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of furniture and it was lost by the railroads, should the Goy- 
ernment be called upon to pay for it? So, manifestly, officials 
who go abroad under orders, being in the service of the Goy- 
ernment, under the civil service, perhaps, taking household 
goods and jewels and property of great value, should not, if 
the ship sinks or theft occurs, call upon the Government to pay 
for the loss. 

A prudent man would have his goods insured, and it is no 
excuse to say, I was on a Government boat.” The property 
carried upon Government boats is usually insured. Insurance 
companies are for that purpose. If individuals ship abroad 
$20,000 or $30,000 worth of furniture, I submit that the Gov- 
ernment ought not to be called upon to meet the obligation in 
the event of theft or loss. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I concede there is some justifica- 
tion for the opinion expressed by the Sendtor. I do not believe, 
however, that the officials should be the ones to suffer. I think 
the practice should be discontinued. The State Department is 
empowered to order him to go, and arranges the specific trans- 
portation, and his furniture naturally has to go with him. If 
it is a bad practice, and that is a debatable question, then 
instructions should go from the Gongress to-the heads of the 
Departments of State and War that they should not issue such 
orders. 

Mr. KING. If I should take an examination and be made a 
consul and I should be ordered from place to place, does the 
Senator believe that I should understand that the Government 
was to be responsible for the furniture which I took with me? 
Many consuls take no furniture with them. The great majority 
of them take none. If rich men are appointed as ambassadors 
or ministers or consuls and elect to take their furniture from 
the United States, then they take the same at their own risk. 
The Goyernment, I think, is too generous in permitting them 
to take it and not to pay freight for having the same carried, 
but theirs is the risk, and it is unjust to the Government to 
ask it to assume the risk. 

Mr. EDGH. That has been the practice for many years, and 
just why this particular consul should in any way be punished 
would be rather inconsistent. 

Mr. KING. I might add that if it is a just rule, then the 
man ought to be paid for his furniture even if it cost him 
$100,000. 

Mr. EDGE. I think he should; but in this case he will take 
what the committee allowed. 

Mr. KING. Manifestly the committee did not find it was 
just, but as a sop to him, in violation, it seems to me, of every 
principle of justice, they gave him .$5,000. We have to con- 
sider these things as custodians of the public funds. We repre- 
sent the public and not a mere official. 

The bill was considered as in Committee of the Whole, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 7, to strike 518,559 and insert 
in lieu thereof $5,000,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the estate of Henry T. 
Wilcox, American consul, Paris, France, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000, for loss and 
damage to household effects while in transit to Brest, France, and 
Antwerp, Belgium, on board United States transports Antigone and 
Meroury. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3321) to increase the efficiency of the Air Serv- 
ice of the United States Army was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2306) to provide for the prompt disposition of 
disputes between carriers and their employees, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr, COUZENS. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (H. R. 3624) for the relief of Hannah Parker was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 7906) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
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the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors was 
announced as next in order. - 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2043) to authorize the opening of a street from 
Georgia Avenue to Ninth Street NW., through squares 2875 and 
2877, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SACKETT. I will ask for the committee that the bill be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


ELIMINATION OF MICHIGAN AVENUE GRADE CROSSING 


The bill (S. 2322) to provide for the elimination of the 
Michigan Avenue grade crossing in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with an amendment, on page 2, line 11, after 
the word “company” to strike out the following proviso: 
“Provided further, That the said railroad company shall pay 
the District of Columbia for the lighting of the viaduct under 
which the tracks of the said railroad company will pass, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of existing law,“ so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to construct a 
viaduct and approaches to carry Michigan Avenue over the tracks and 
right of way of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. in accordance with 
plans and profiles of said works, to be approved by the said commis- 
sioners: Provided, That one-half of the total cost of constructing the 
said viaduct and approaches shall be borne and paid by the said rail- 
road company, its successors and assigns, to the collector of taxes of 
the District of Columbia, to the credit of the District of Columbia, and 
the same shall be a valid and subsisting lien against the franchises and 
property of the said railroad’ company and shall constitute a legal in- 
debtedness of said company in favor of the District of Columbia, and 
the said lien may be enforced in the name of the District of Columbia 
by a bill in equity brought by the said commissioners in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, or by any other lawful proceeding 
against the said railroad company. 

Sec. 2, That no street rallway company shall use the said viaduct or 
any approaches thereto herein authorized for its tracks until the said 
company shall have paid to the collector of taxes of the District of 
Columbia a sum equal to one-fourth of the cost of said viaduct and 
approaches, which sum shall be deposited to the credit of the District 
of Columbia. 


Sec. 8. That for the purpose of carrying into effect the foregoing 
provisions the sum of $275,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
payable in like manner as other appropriations for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia, and the said commissioners are 
authorized to expend such sum as may be necessary for personal sery- 
ices and engineering and incidental expenses. The said commissioners 
are further authorized to acquire, out of the appropriation herein 
authorized, the necessary land or any portion of same within the limits 
of Michigan Avenue as shown on the recorded highway plan, by pur- 
chase at such price or prices as in their judgment they may deem rea- 
sonable and fair, or, in the discretion of the commissioners, by con- 
demnation, in accordance with the provisions of subchapter 1 of Chap- 
ter XV of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia under a pro- 
ceeding or proceedings in rem instituted in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia: Provided, however, That of the entire amount 
found to be due and awarded by the jury as damages for, and in respect 
of, the land to be condemned to carry the provisions of this act into 
effect, plus the costs and expenses of the proceeding or proceedings 
taken pursuant hereto, not less than one-half thereof shall be assessed 
by the jury as benefits, the amounts collected as benefits to be covered 
into the Treasury of the United States, to the credit of the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec, 4. That from and after the completion of the said viaduct and 
approaches the highway grade crossing over the tracks and the right of 
way of the said Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. at Michigan Avenue, in 
the District of Columbia, shall be forever closed against further traffic 
of any kind, 


The amendment was agreed to. : 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CONDEMNATION OF LAND FOR HIGHWAY SYSTEM, DISTRICT oF 
COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 2537) to provide for the condemnation of land 
for the opening, extension, widening, or straightening of streets, 
avenues, roads, or highways in accordance with the plan of 
the permanent system of highways for the District of Columbia, 
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and for other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in all condemnation proceedings instituted 
by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia in accordance with the 
provisions of subchapter 1 of Chapter XV of the Code of Law for 
the District of Columbia for the acquisition of land for the opening, 
extension, widening, or straightening of Piney Branch Road between 
Thirteenth and Butternut Streets; Thirteenth Street, extended, except 
through the Walter Reed Hospital Reservation; Concord Avenue; 
Nicholson Street, or any street, avenue, road, or highway, or a part 
of any street, avenue, road, or highway in accordance with the plan 
of the permanent system of highways for the District of Columbla, 
all or any part of the entire amount found to be due and awarded 
by the jury in said proceedings as damages for, and in respect of, the 
land condemned for such streets, avenues, roads, or highways, or 
parts of streets, roads, avenues, or highways, plus all or any part 
of the costs and expenses of said proceedings, may be assessed by the 
jury as benefits: Provided, however, That if the total amount of dam- 
ages awarded by the jury in any such proceedings, plus the costs and 
expenses of said proceeding, be in excess of the total amount of bene- 
fits, it shall be optional with the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to abide by the verdict of the jury or, at any time before 
the final ratification and confirmation of the verdict, to enter a volun- 
tary dismissal of the cause. 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
the revenues of the District of Columbia such sums as may be neces- 
sary from time to time to pay the costs and expenses of the con- 
demnation proceedings instituted under the authority of this act and 
for the payment of the amounts awarded as damages, the amounts 
collected as benefits to be covered into the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the revenues of the District of Columbia: Pro- 
vided, however, That if the total amount of damages awarded by the 
jury in any such proceeding, plus the costs and expenses of said 
proceedings, be in excess of the total amount of assessments for bene- 
fits, such excess shall be paid out of the appropriation herein authorized. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. : 

ALICE M. DURKEE 


The bill (S. 44) for the relief of Alice M. Durkee was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Alice M. Durkee, of Lynn, 
Mass., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $2,000, in full settlement for injuries received by being 
struck by a United States mail truck in the city of Boston April 29, 
1921. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

YVONNE THERRIEN 


The bill (S. 45) for the relief of Yvonne Therrien was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Yvonne Therrien, of Lynn, 
Mass., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $300 in full settlement for injuries received by being struck 
by a United States mail truck in the city of Boston April 29, 1921. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 491) for the allowance of certain claims for ex- 
tra labor above the legal day of eight hours at certain navy 
yards certified by the Court of Claims was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


FERRYBOAT “ OREGON ” 


The bill (S. 111) for the relief of the owners of the ferry- 
boat Oregon was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the owners of the ferryboat 
Oregon against the United States of America for damages alleged to 
have been caused by collision between the U. S. S. Candy and said 
ferryboat Oregon in the East River, at New York, N. Y., on or about 
the 24th day of February, 1916, may be sued for by the said owners 
of the ferryboat Oregon in the District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of New York sitting as a court of admiralty 
and acting under the rules governing such court, and said court shall 
have jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit and to enter a judg- 
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ment or decree for the amount of such damages and costs, if any, as 
shall be found to be due against the United States in favor of the 
owners of the sald ferryboat Oregon, or against the owners of tho 
said ferryboat Oregon, in favor of the United States, upon the same 
principles and measures of liability as in like cases in admiralty be- 
tween private parties and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, 
That such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of 
the United States ns may be provided by order of the said court, and 
it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States 
attorney in such district to appear and defend for the United States: 
Provided further, That said sult shall be brought and conimenced 
within four months from the date of the passage of this act. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. WIILIAus] whether this is the bill to which his atten- 
tion was called a few days ago and whether he has any amend- 
ment to offer to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no amendment to offer. The only 
suggestion I have to offer with reference to the bill is that the 
War Department contends that the accident was unayoidable 
on the part of the Government steamer. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMERICAN STEAM TUG W. S. HOLBROOK 


The bill (S. 116) for the relief of the owners and/or receiver 
of the American steam tug W. S. Holbrook was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the claim of the owners of the American 
steam tug W. S. Holbrook, and/or the receiver of said property, against 
the United States of America for damages alleged to have been caused 
by collision between said vessel and the United States Navy steam 
tug Pentucket on or about the ist day of November, 1917, at the navy 
yard, Brooklyn, N. I., may be sued for by the sald owners and/or 
receiver in the District Court of the United States for the Eastern 
District of New York sitting as a court of admiralty and acting under 
the rules governing such court; and said court shall have jurisdiction 
to hear and determine such suit and to enter a judgment or decree 
for the amount of such damages and costs, if any, as shall be found 
to be due against the United States in favor of the owners of the 
said American steam tug W. S. Holbrook and/or receiver aforesaid, 
or against the owners of said American steam tug W. 8. Holbrook 
and/or receiver of said vessel, in favor of the United States, upon the 
same principles and measures of Hability as in like cases in admiralty 
between private parties, and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, 
That such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General 
of the United States as may be provided by order of the said court, 
and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United 
States attorney in such district to appear and defend for the United 
States: Provided further, That said suit shall be brought and com- 
menced within four months of the date of the passage of this act. 


The bil] was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


WILLIAM WOOSTER 


The bill (S. 465) for the relief of William Wooster was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to William Wooster, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$1,806.53, for the payment in full of the claim of the said William 
Wooster, of Holbrook, Ariz., under a certain transportation contract 
of April 17, 1905, between the said William Wooster and the United 
States, for losses sustained by the said Wooster by reason of the negli- 
gence of the Government in the failure to deliver the goods for ship- 
ment. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to have an explana- 
tion of the bill from the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. CAMERON. A similar bill has passed the Senate and 
the House at various times. The man William Wooster had a 
contract with the Government of the United States to deliver a 
certain amount of tonnage of goods in August and September 
at Holbrook, Ariz., to be transported to Fort Apache. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator tell me the branch of the Goy- 
ernment with whom the contract was made and whether the 
contract was in writing? 

Mr. CAMERON. The contract was with the Quartermaster 
General's Department for the hauling of supplies for the troops 
at Fort Apache. As the Senator probably knows, the contract 
was let at 92 cents per 100 pounds, but the Government did not 
deliver the goods until wintertime, and it cost Mr. Wooster, 
the contractor, something over $2 per hundred pounds to de- 
liver the goods. He lost in the transaction, according to the 
statement of the War Department, over $6,000. We have been 
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trying for a number of years to get the bill passed. It has 
passed the House on one or two oceasions, but not then 
pass the Senate. It passed the Senate last session, but did 
not pass the House. I think it is about time that the Govern- 
ment should pay Mr. Wooster the small amount of money 
which is carried by the bill, being only $1,800, when as a 
matter of fact his loss was almost $7,000 and occurred away 
back in 1895. A 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. CAMERON. Gladly. 

Mr. KING. Was there any limitation as to the time within 
which the goods were to be delivered to him for hauling? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; they were to be delivered to him in 
August and September. There is a long report from the War 
Department. They recommend payment of the claim, but say 
they have not the money with which to pay it and that the only 
way he can be paid is for the Congress to appropriate the 
money. 

Mr. KING. There was a breach of contract upon the part 
of the War Department? 

Mr. CAMERON. Absolutely. á 

Mr. KING. It employed this man to haul certain merchan- 
dise at a certain time and then failed to deliver the merchan- 
dise at that time, but months later delivered the merchandise, 
and at the time they did deliver it the weather conditions were 
such that it made the transportation very much more costly 
than if it had been transported in August and September at 
the time the contract provided. Are those the facts? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; those are the actual facts. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the passage of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

HENRY A. KESSEL CO. (INC.) 

The bill (S. 2848) to extend the time for institution of pro- 
ceedings authorized under private law No. 81, Sixty-eighth 
Congress, being an act for the relief of Henry A. Kessel Co. 
(Inc.), was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That an extension of not more than four months 
from the date of the passage of this bill, for the time for institution of 
the proceedings authorized under private law 81, Sixty-eighth Congress, 
being an act for the relief of Henry A. Kessel Co. (Inc.), be, and is 
hereby, authorized. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CREDITS ALLOWED CERTAIN GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 47) authorizing the Comp- 
troller General of the United States to allow credit to contrac- 
tors for payments received from either Army or Navy disburs- 
ing officers in settlement of contracts entered into with the 
United States during the period from April 6, 1917, to Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the General Accounting Office is hereby authorized 
in the discretion of the Comptroller General of the United States to 
allow credit to contractors for payments received from either Army or 
Navy disbursing officers In settlement of contracts entered into with the 
United States during the period from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 
1918, and where said payments have been credited in the accounts of 
the respective disbursing officers pursuant to the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act authorizing the Comptroller General of the United 
States to allow credits to and relieve certain disbursing officers of the 
War and Navy Departments in the settlement of certain accounts,” 
approved April 21, 1922 (42 Stat. L. p. 497), as extended by the act 
approved February 11, 1925 (43 Stat. L. p. 8607). 


Mr. KING, Mr. President, will the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McLean] make an explanation of the joint resolution? 

Mr. McLEAN. When we declared war, the War Department 
found itself in need of large quantities of Cavalry equipment— 
harness, saddles, and so forth. The War Department made 
contracts with the manufacturers, but shortly after some of the 
contracts were entered into the organized leather workers de- 
manded a raise in wages. A commission was appointed to set- 
tle the question as to raise of pay or change in wage scale. An 
adjustment was made. Senators will find a copy of the adjust- 
ment printed on pages 1 and 2 of the report. Paragraph 5 of 
the adjustment reads as follows: 

In the event that any changes in wage scale are made or approved 
by the commission— 
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That is, the commission appointed to adjust the matter 


in carrying out its functions under this agreement, compensatory 
adjustments shall be made by the United States in accordance with 
the recommendations of the commission, 


This adjustment was printed in some contracts and in some 
of them it was not. Some of them were entered into before the 
demand for the increase in wages was made. The department 
settled the claims in accordance with this provision. These 
claimants already have their money. The bill merely provides 
that they shall keep it. It is declared by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, Mr. McCarl—in fact, he is the author of the billi—that, as 
all of these contractors are precisely on the same basis, there 
2 to be no possible reason why they should not be treated 
alike, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, what amount is involved? 

Mr. McLEAN. About $15,000. They already have their 
money; but the Comptroller General says that unless this bill 
shall be passed he will have to start some proceedings to get 
it back. He thinks, however, that they ought to keep the 
money, and he approves of this bill. 

Mr. KING. The bill does not relate to any cases in future? 

Mr. McLEAN. No; the cases are all stated in the report. 

Mr. KING. It simply legalizes illegal payments which have 
heretofore been made? 

‘ 7 5 . I do not agree with the Senator with regard 
o that. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


J. W. NEIL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 179) for the relief of J. W. Neil, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Claims, with amendments 
on page 1, line 4, after the word “ pay,” to insert “out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to”; and in 
line 6, after the words “sum of,” to strike out “ $8,537.48” and 
to insert “ $7,947.53,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury Is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to J. W. Neil, of Ogden, Utah, the sum of 
$7,947.53 as compensation for and in full satisfaction of any claim 
such J, W. Neil may have for losses suffered by reason of the libel of a 
carload of sugar belonging to him on May 21, 1920, by a United States 
marshal under color of the act entitled “An act to provide further for 
the national security and defense by encouraging the production, con- 
serving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel,” approved August 10, 1917, as amended. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
HELEN M. PECK 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 466) for the relief of Helen M. Peck. It 
proposes to pay Helen M. Peck $230.50 in full satisfaction of 
all claims for damages sustained on January 20, 1921, through 
the loss of twe horses and two packsaddles while in the use 
of the National Park Service at Grand Canyon National Park. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

JOSEPH B. TANNER 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 467) for the relief of Joseph B. Tanner, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Claims with 
an amendment on page 1, line 8, to strike out the words “ That 
the sum of $250 be paid to Joseph B. Tanner, of Shiprock, N. 
Mex.,” and to insert That the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Joseph B. 
Tanner, of Shiprock, N. Mex., out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $250,” so as to make 
the bill read: . 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Joseph B. Tanner, of Ship- 
rock, N. Mex., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $250, for reimbursement of the amount forfeited 
by him for nondelivery at the Navajo Springs Indian Agency, Colo., 
of 385 head of 2-year-old heifers of Hereford blood, and 15 bulls not 
less than three-fourths Hereford blood, 2-year-olds and 3-year-olds, the 
sum in question having been deposited by him in the form of a certified 
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check guaranteeing the performance of his contract to dellver these 
animals, which check was forfeited to the Government on account of 
his failure to make delivery under his agreement through a misunder- 
standing of the true meaning and intent of his contract as between the 
said Tanner and the inspecting official representing the Government. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
MARGARET RICHARDS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1155) for the relief of Margaret Richards, 
It proposes to pay to Margaret Richards, of Little Rock, Ark., 
$5,000 for injuries sustained while en route to Camp Pike to 
participate in an entertainment for convalescent soldiers on 
May 6, 1920. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 1450) for the relief of the estate of John Stewart, 
deceased, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. KING. I should like an explanation of the bill, Mr. 
President; otherwise I shall ask that it go over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, just one moment. 

Mr. CAPPER. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 
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The bill (S. 2192) for the relief of Ella H. Smith was an- 


nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 769) for the relief of the estate of Benjamin 
Braznell was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

ELIZABETH B. EDDY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 102) to carry into effect the finding of the 
Court of Claims in the claim of Elizabeth B. Eddy. It pro- 
poses to pay to Elizubeth B. Eddy, widow of Charles G. Eddy, 
of New York, N. Y., $602.92. 

Tire bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ANNIE H. MARTIN 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 767) for the relief of Annie H. Martin. It 
proposes to pay to Annie H. Martin, of Carson City, Nev. 
$545.02 to enable her to make payment of a liability incurred by 
her as acting assayer in charge, United States Mint, Carson 
City, Nev., for losses in operating on builion. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

HUNTER-BROWN CO, 


The bill (S. 1804) for the relief of Hunter-Brown Co. was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 


WILLIAM HENSLEY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1451) for the relief of William Hensley. It 
proposes to pay to William Hensley $1,500, in full payment for 
injuries sustained by him while in the discharge of his duties 
at the navy yard, Washington, resulting In the loss of three 
fingers of his right hand, loss of his left eye, and other injuries 
incurred by him in the line of duty. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I merely wish to ask one ques- 
tion. Why does not Mr. Hensley receive compensation under 
the general compensation act instead of it being proposed that 
he shall receive it through a special bill? 

Mr. CAPPER. He does not seem to be entitled to compen- 
sation under the general compensation act; but the Secretary 
of the Navy seems to report favorably on the bill. Similar 


bills have received several favorable reports in Congress and 
have been passed by the Senate several times. 

Mr. KING. I was not objecting, but I was wondering why 
application was not made for relief under the general com- 
pensation law. 
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Mr. CAPPER. I am unable to give the Senator further infor- 
mation on the subject. It is a worthy claim, and i think it 
ought to passed. As I have stated, it has heretofore passed 
the Senate a number of times. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

JAMES k. FITZGERALD 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (S. 2200) for the relief of James B. Fitz- 
gerald, which had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment in line 5, before the name “ Fitzgerald.“ to 
1 oy the initial“ E“ and to insert B,“ so as to make the 

read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission shall be, and it is hereby, authorized to extend to 
James B. Fitzgerald, a former employee in the Postal Service, the 
provisions of an act entitled “An act to provide compensation for em- 
ployees of the United States suffering injuries while in the per- 
formance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 
7, 10916, compensation hereunder to commence from and after the 
passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am unfamiliar with the Dill, 
but I see in the report of the committee this statement, 
which is taken from a previous report ou the bill: 


The Post Office Department reports that Mr. Fitzgerald “ was not en- 
titled to benefit under the act of March 9, 1914, by reason of the 
fact that he was not in the absolute performance of his official duties 
when the accident occurred.” 


I shall have to ask that the bill go over. If Mr. Fitzgerald 
was not performing his official duties when the accident oc- 
curred, then, of course, he was not entitled to compensation. 
vate PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over on objec- 
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MARK J. WHITE 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2242) for the relief of Mark J. White. It 
proposes to pay to Mark J. White, an officer of the United 
States Public Health Service, Treasury Department, 8163.75, 
representing a judgment for costs assessed against him by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on December 10, 1923, in 
case No. 172, October term, 1923, growing out of the case of 
William Leather et al. against White et al. for the recovery 
of certain real estate in the custody of the said Mark J. White 
as an official of the United States. 

Mr. KING. Let us have an explanation of the bill or let 
the report be read. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, this is a bill which was sent 
to the Committee on Claims by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
It has been submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. It is a 
worthy measure, and grows out of the case of William Leather 
et al. against White et al. for the recovery of certain real 
estate in the custody of White as an official of the United 
States. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in a letter to the committee 
under date of January 3, 1925, in regard to this case, says: 


The necessity for this item of legislation arises by reason of the 
fact that Dr. Mark J. White, now an assistant surgeon general of the 
Public Health Service and formerly in charge of the hospital of that 
service at Maywood, III., was made a defendant in the legal action 
brought by the plaintiffs in the District Court of the United States 
for the Northern District of Illinois, eastern division, on June 24, 1921, 
for the purpose of recovering possession of the hospital property then 
under the official custody of this office. 

Doctor White was represented by official counsel, and it is the 
understanding of this department that at some stage in the proceeding 
an appeal on a jurisdictional point was taken by the Government 
from the district court to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh District and finally to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, The decision of this latter court under date of Decem- 
ber 10, 1922, was unfavorable to the contention of the Government, 
and by its mandate of that date costs were assessed against the 
defendant. 


Doctor White had no personal interest in the case whatever; 
it was a Government case, and now the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury asks that he may be reimbursed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 
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THE ROYAL HOLLAND LLOYD 


The bill (S. 2992) for the relief of the Royal Holland Lloyd, 
a Netherlands corporation of Amsterdam, the Netherlands, was 
announced as next in order. ; 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] a question as to the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not familiar with the bill. 

Hideo PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over under 
the rule. 


REMISSION OR DEDUCTIONS OR FINES UPON MAIL CONTRACTORS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3429) authorizing the Postmaster General to 
remit or change deductions or fines imposed upon contractors 
for mail service, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 266 of the act of June 8, 1872, 
chapter 335 (17 Stat. p. 315), Revised Statutes 3962, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“The Postmaster General may make deductions from the pay of 
contractors for failures to perform service according to contract and 
impose fines upon them for other delinquencies (which deductions or 
fines may be changed or remitted in his discretion). He may deduct 
the price of the trip in all cases where the trip is not performed, and 
not exceeding three times the price if the failure be occasioned by the 
fault of the contractor or carrier.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Hampshire briefly explain this bill and state how much will be 
involved? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, it would be impossible to say 
how much will be involved, but this bill arises out of the 
peculiar conditions which have grown up in the mail service, 
particularly in the State of Florida, where the Increase in the 
bulk of the mails is such that the contractors who are carrying 
on what is now known as the screened wagon service, with 
which, of course, the Senator from Utah is familiar, and cer- 
tain of the star-route contractors find themselves absolutely 
unable to perform the service which the increase in the volume 
of the mail demands, and in consequence of that they have in 
many cases been compelled to default in the service, greatly to 
the detriment of the progress of the mails. This measure is 
designed to give the Postmaster General authority to inquire 
into conditions which may arise in like circumstances. 

I will say to the Senator from Utah that under the terms of 
this bill the authorization to the Postmaster General to inquire 
into these contracts and readjust them will not demand any 
added appropriation of public money, The cost, whatever it 
may be, can readily be cared for out of the appropriations 
already made, so that it entails neither an increase in the 
estimates nor an increase in the appropriations, 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


Sr. JOSEPH'’S MALE ORPHAN ASYLUM, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3012) to change the name of “ The Trustees 
of St. Joseph’s Male Orphan Asylum” and amend the act in- 
corporating the same, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Congress incorporating The 
Trustees of St. Joseph's Male Orphan Asylum,“ approved on the 6th 
day of February, in the year 1855, be, and it hereby is, amended as 
follows: 

“The name of said corporation shall be St. Joseph's Home and 
School. 

“Sec. 2. The purpose of said corporation shall be to care for and 
educate orphan, indigent, and other male children under 18 years of 
age under such rules and regulations as it may adopt. 

“Sec. 8. All property now vested in The Trustees of St. Joseph's 
Male Orphan Asylum as incorporated as aforesaid is hereby vested in 
and confirmed to St. Joseph's Home and School as reincorporated by 
this act. Said corporation shall have power to acquire, hold, and con- 
yey such real estate as it may deem proper for its said purposes and to 
hold such personal property as it may use, or use the income from, 
for said purposes, and to take and hold real estate and personal 
property by grant, devise, or bequest: Provided, That any real estate 
granted or devised to it and not used for its corporate purposes shall 
be sold and conveyed away within five years after the date of such 
devise. 

“Sec, 4. William H. DeLacy, John J. Earley, B. Francis Saul, James 
F. Shea, Henry W. Sohon, Cornelius F. Thomas, and Francis R. Weller 
are hereby constituted and confirmed as the said corporation and as 
trustees to manage the said corporation. When a yacancy occurs in 


their number they may fill such vacancy, and they may increase or 
diminish their number from time to time as they may deem expedient. 
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They shall elect a president, a secretary, and a treasurer from their 
number, adopt a corporate seal, and make all needful by-laws and 
rules and regulations for the institution to be conducted by said cor- 
poration. 

“Sec. 5. Sections 3 and 4 of said act of Congress approved on the 
6th day of February, 1855, and all parts of said act inconsistent with 
this act are hereby repealed. 

“Src. 6. The right is reserved to alter, amend, or repeal this act.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HARRY ROSS HUBBARD 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 869) for the relief of Harry Ross Hubbard. 
It directs the Comptroller General of the United States to 
credit the accounts of Harry: Ross Hubbard, lieutenant (junior 
grade), United States Navy, with $942.25, disallowed in item 
5 of statement of differences, certificate No. N-1379-E, dated 
May 6, 1922. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 945) for the relief of Gershon Bros. Co. was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
under the rule. 

The bill (S. 2981) to amend section 553 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 
eid ha oa cies OFFICER, The bill will go over under 

e rule. 


I ask that that bill may go 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The bill (S. 3300) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, the Philip- 
pine insurrection, or the China relief expedition to certain 
widows, minor children, and helpless children of such soldiers 
and sailors, and for other purposes was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, in view 
of the fact that a certain bill to which I shall call attention in 
a moment was to haye been taken up yesterday morning and 
again this morning if we had had an opportunity to proceed 
with the consideration of the calendar, that we now take it up 
out of order. 

Mr. MOSES. What is the bill? 

Mr. KING. It is a bill relating to the height of buildings in 
the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask if objec- 
tion was made to Senate bill 3300. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I will object. 
„ OFFICER. The bill will go over under 
the rule. 

Mr. MOSES. Wait a moment, Mr. President. To what bill 
is the Senator from South Dakota objecting? 

Mr. NORBECK. I was objecting to the request presented 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Ndl. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator is not objecting to the considera- 
tion of Order of Business No. 287, being Senate bill 3300? 

Mr. NORBECK. No. g 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of Senate bill 3300? 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, was the bill passed by the 
House? 

Mr. MOSES. This is the Senate bill. 

Mr. SMITH. Is not this the identical bill that passed the 
House—Honse bill 8132? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is unable to in- 
form the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. My impression is that it is. If that be the 
case, that bill passed the Hquse without a dissenting vote; 
and if the bills are identical we could substitute the House 
bill for the Senate bill and expedite the whole matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator make that 
suggestion? 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to know from the chairman of 
the committee whether or not these bills are identical. 

Mr. NORBECK. They are identical, and they are both on 
the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that 
they are identical. 
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Mr. SMITH. Then I move to substitute the House bill for 
the Senate bill, and let us vote upon that. 

Mr. KING. Let it be read. =! 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, House bill 
8182 will be read. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 8132) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the war wich 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedi- | 
tion, to certain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, minor chil- 
dren, and helpless children of such soldiers and sailors, and 
for other purposes, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittce on Peusions, with an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

Mr. KING. I ask to have the bill read textually, please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill as proposed to 
be amended. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, are we actually 
considering this bill now? I thought we were substituting the 
House bill for the Senate bill. 

Mr. SMITH. This is the House bill, which we have sub- 
stituted for the Senate bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
stituted it for the Senate bill? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then the House bill is before 
the Senate? | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The House bill is before the 
Senate; the amendment is being read, and the question is on | 
agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I desire to be assured 
by the chairman of the Senate committee that this substituted 
bill, coming to us from the House, is in harmony with and the 
same as the Senate bill which has been reported to the Senate. 

Mr. NORBECK. It is exactly the same, keeping in mind 
the fact that the Senate bill was amended in the Senate com- 
mittee. When the House bill came over, similar amendments 
were made to it. I desire to state further that there were 
no material changes in the rates from those fixed by the House; 
lmt the retroactive features were struck out, and a good many 
things were eliminated that will reduce the cost considerably 
from the cost under the House bill, 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, if the House bill is sub- 
stituted for the Senate bill then there is just one amendment, 
and it will all be agreed to at one time; will it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is true. The question 
is on agreeing to the Senate committee amendment to the House 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understood that a request was 
made to read the House bill as it would read if the amend- 
ment were adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. Only part of it has been read. The Secretary 
stopped reading at the word “ pensioners” in line 8, page 2, of 
the Senate bill. They are identical as far as the Secretary 
read, but he has not read any further than that. 

Mr. SMITH. As I understood, the request was that the text 
of the bill be read. Was not that the request of the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. KING. Yes; that the text be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary is reading the | 
Senate amendment in the nature of a substitute for the House 
bill, and will continue to read. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I desire to do is to follow the Senate 
bill with the House bill, so that I can see what changes were 
made and whether they are identical. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, which,. entire, is as 
follows; 


That ali persons who served 90 days or more in the military or 
naval service of the United States during the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, and who have 
been honorably discharged therefrom, or who, having served less than 
90 days, were discharged for disabQity Incurred in the service in line 
of duty, and who are now or who may hereafter be suffering from 
any mental or physical disability or disabilities of a permanent char- 
acter not the result of their own vicious habits which so incapact- 
tates them for the performance of manual labor as to render them 
unable to earn a support, shall, upon making due proof of the fact, 
according to such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the In- 
terior may provide, be placed upen the list of invalid pensioners of the 


Then we haye already sub- 


United States and be entitled to receive a pension not exceeding $50 | 


a month and not less than $20 a month, proportioned to the degree 
of inability to earn a support, and in determining such inability each 
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and every infirmity shall be duly considered and the aggregate of the 
disabilities shown shall be rated: Provided, That any such person who 
has reached the age of 62 years shall, upon making proof of such fact, 
be placed upon the pension roll and entitled to receive a pension of 
$20 a month; in case such person has reached the age of 68 years, 
$30 a month; in case such person bas reached the age of 72 years, 
$40 a month; and in case such person has reached the age of 75 


| years, $50 a month: Provided further, That all leaves of absence and 


furloughs under General Orders, No. 150, August 29, 1808, War De- 
partment, shall be included in determining the period of pensionable 
service: Provided further, That the provisions, limitations, and bene- 
fits of this section be, and hereby are, extended to and shall include 
any woman who served honorably as a nurse, chief nurse, or super- 
intendent of the Nurse Corps under contract for 90 days or more 
between April 21, 1898, and February 2, 1901, inclusive, and to any 
such nurse, regardless of length of service, who was released from 
service before the expiration of 90 days because of disability, con- 
tracted by her while in the service in line of duty. 

Sec. 2. The widow of any officer or enlisted man who served 90 
days or more in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United 
States during the war with Spain, the Phillipine insurrection, or the 
China relief expedition, between April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, in- 
clusive, service to be computed from date of enlistment to date of 
discharge, and that all leaves of absence and furloughs under General 
Orders, No. 130, August 29, 1898, War Department, shall be included 
in determining the period of pensionable service, and was honorably dis- 
charged from such service, or, regardless of the length of service, was 
discharged for or died in service of a disability incurred In the service in 


| Hne of duty, such widow haying married such soldier, sailor, or marine 


prior to September 1, 1922, shall, upon due proof of her husband's death, 
without proving his death to be the result of his Army or Navy service, 
be placed upon the pension roll at the rate of $30 a month during her 
widowhood. And this section shall apply to a former widow of any officer 
or enlisted man who rendered service as hereinbefore described and 
who was honorably discharged, or died in service due to disability 
or disease incurred in the service in line of duty, such widow having 
remarried either once or more after the death of the soldier, sailor, 
or marine, if it be shown that such subsequent or successive marriage 
has or have been dissolved, either by the death of the husband or hus- 
bands or by divorce on any ground except adultery on the part of the wife 
and any such former widow shall be entitled to and be paid a pension 
at the rate of $30 a month, and any widow or former widow men- 
tioned in this section shall also be paid $6 a month for each child 
under 16 years of age of such officer or enlisted man, and in case 
there be no widow or one not entitled to pension under any law 
granting additional pension to minor children the minor children under 
16 years of age of such officer or enlisted man shall be entitled to the 
pension herein provided for the widow and in the event of the death 
or remarriage of the widow or forfeiture of the widow's title to pension 
the pension shall continue from the date of such death, remarriage, or 
forfeiture to such child or children of such officer or enlisted man 
until the age of 16 years: Provided, That in case a minor child is 
insane, idiotic, or otherwise mentally or physically helpless the pension 
shall continue during the life of such child, or during the period of 
such disability; and this proviso shall apply to all pensions heretofore 
granted or hereafter granted under this or any former statute: Pro- 
vided further, That when a pension has been granted to an insane, 
idiotic, or otherwise helpless child, or to a child or children under the 
age of 16 years, a widow or former widow shall not be entitled to a 
pension under this act until the pension to such child or children 
terminates unless such child or children be a member or members 
of her family and cared for by her; and upon the granting of pension 
to such widow or former widow payment of pension to such child or 
children shall cease, and this proviso shall apply to all claims arising 
under this or any other law. 

Sud. 3. Any soldier, sailor, or marine or nurse now on the pension 
roll or who may be hereafter entitled to a pension under the act of 
June 5, 1920, or under that act as amended by the act of September 1, 
1922, or under this act on account of his service during the war with 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or China relief expedition, who is 
now or hereafter may become, on account of age or physical or mental 
disabilities, helpless or blind, or so nearly helpless or blind as to need 
or require the regular aid and attendance of another person, shall be 
given a rate of $72 a month, provided such disabilities are not the 
result of his or her own viclous habits: And provided further, That no 
one while an inmate of the United States Soldiers“ Home or of any 
national or State soldiers’ home shall be paid more than $50 per month 
under this act, 

Sec. 4. That the pension or increase at the rate of pension herein 
provided for, as to all persons whose names are now on the pension 
roll, or who are now in receipt of a pension under existing law, shall 
commence at the rates herein provided on the fourth day of the next 
month after the approval of this act, except where otherwise herein 
provided; and as to persons whose names are not now on the pension 


roll, or who are not now in receipt of a pension under existing law, 
but who may be entitled to a pension under the provisions of this act, 
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such pensions shall commence from the date of filing application there- 
for in the Bureau of Pensions after the approval of this act in such 
form as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior; and the 
issue of a check in payment of a pension for which the execution and 
submission of a voucher was not required shall constitute payment in 
the event of the death of the pensioner on or after the last day of the 
period covered by such check, and it shall not be canceled, but shall 
become an asset of the estate of the deceased pensioner. 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this act shall be held to affect or dimin- 
ish the additional pension to those on the roll designated as “ The 
Army and Navy Medal of Honor Roll,” as provided by the act of April 
27, 1916, but any pension or increase of pension herein provided for 
shall be in addition thereto, and no pension heretofore granted under 
any act, public or private, shall be reduced by anything contained in 
this act. 

Sec. 6. No claim agent, attorney, or other person shall contract for, 
demand, receive, or retain a fee for service in preparing, presenting, or 
prosecuting claims for the increase of pension provided for in this act; 
and no more than the sum of $10 shall be allowed for such service in 
other claims thereunder, which sum shall be payable only on the order 
of the Commissioner of Pensions; and any person who shall, directly 
or indirectly, otherwise contract for, demand, receive, or retain a fee 
for service in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting any claim under 
this act, or shall wrongfully withhold from the pensioner or claimant 
the whole or any part of the pension allowed or due to such pensioner 
or claimant under this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall, for each and every offense, be fined 
not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned not exceeding one year, or both, in 
the discretion of the court, 

Sec, 7. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with or inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act are hereby modified and amended only 
so far and to the extent as herein specifically provided and stated, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, in the nature of a substitute, which has 
just been read by the Secretary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as “amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 
pass? 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for a yea-and-nay vote on the passage 
of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Roprnson], who is 
absent. If he were present, he would vote “ yea,” as I intend 
to vote. I therefore am permitted to vote, and I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Butter] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. Means’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Means] is absent on account of illness. If he 
were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when Mr. Perrer’s name was 
called). The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] 
is necessarily absent. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Bayarp]j, and I am told that if present he would vote as I in- 
tend to vote. I therefore vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Epwakrps] is absent on official business. If he were present, he 
would yote “ yea.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
by illness. 

Mr. DALE. If my colleague [Mr. GREENE] had not been un- 
avoidably detained, he would have voted “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRELD. Has the senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Srarmons] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not yoted. 

Mr. HARRELD. I understand that if the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Stumons] were present he would vote 
“yea.” Therefore, I am permitted to vote, and I vote “yea.” 


My colleague [Mr. Unperwoop] is detained 


Mr. HOWELL. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. 
Norris] is absent from the city. If present, he would vote 
“ yea.” ` 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin 
IMr. La Forterre] is detained. If he were present, he would 
vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] is necessarily absent. If present, 
he would vote “ yea.” 

I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. McKrxtey]. I am informed that if present he would vote 
“yea.” Therefore I am permitted to vote, and I vote “yea.” 

The senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] is also neces- 
sarily absent. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

I also desire to announce that the junior Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Steck] is necessarily absent. If present, he would vote 
* rea,” 

Mr. FESS. The junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SCHALL] 
is unavoidably absent. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
failed to announce that I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. According to my information, 
if present the Senator from Delaware would vote “ yea.” There- 
fore I will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BRATTON. The senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones] is necessarily absent on account of illness. If present, 
he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Burter], the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT], the junior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], and the junior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Goopixe] are necessarily absent. If present, they 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON. If my colleague [Mr. Rontxsox of Indiana] 
were present, he would vote “yea.” He is unavoidably detained 
from the Senate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Texas [Mr. May- 
FIELD] is unavoidably detained. If he were present, he would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Snorons] is necessarily absent. If present, he would vote 
“yea. 

Mr. HARRIS, I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Grorcr] is necessarily detained on business of the Senate. If 
he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 72, nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—72 

Ashurst Ernst McKellar Sheppard 
Bingham Fernald McLean Shipstead 
Blease Ferris McMaster Shortridge 

rah "ess McNary Smith 
Bratton Fletcher Metcalf Smoot 
Broussard Frazier Moses Stanfield 
Bruce Goft Neely Stephens 
Cameron Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Capper Harreld Nye Trammell 
Caraway Harris Oddie Tyson 
Copeland Harrison Overman Wadsworth 
Couzens Hefiin Phipps Walsh 
Cummins Howell Pine Warren 
Curtis Johnson Pittman Watson 
Dale Jones, Wash, Ransdell Weller 
Den Kendrick Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Din Keyes Robinson, Ark. Williams 
Edge Lenroot Sackett Willis 

NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—24 

Bayard Gillett La Follette Reed, Mo. 
Butler Glass McKinley Robinson, Ind, 
du Pont Gooding Mayfield Schall 
Edwards Greene Means Simmons 
George Jones, N. Mex. Norris Steck 
Gerry King Pepper Underwood 


So the bill was passed. 

Mr. BAYARD subsequently said: Mr. President, I was at- 
tending a conference when the vote was taken on H. R. 8132, 
the Spanish War veterans’ pension bill. Had I been present, 
I would have voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. SWANSON. My colleague [Mr. Grass] is necessarily 
absent from the city. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that Senate bill 3300 be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, Senate bill 
3300 will be indefinitely postponed, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the Senate bill be delayed, and that the bill be left 
upon the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is identical with the bill which has just 
passed the Senate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I know that it is, but the House has 
not concurred in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, but if they do not, then they would 
not agree to the Senate bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It might be possible to take up the 
Senate bill, under that unusual set of circumstances, and 
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legislate with that in mind. I merely ask that it be allowed 
to remain on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, the action indefinitely postponing Senate bill 3300 is 
reconsidered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let it remain on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will remain on the calen- 
dar, and will be passed over. 


JAMES B. FITZGERALD 


Mr. CARAWAY. I ask unanimous consent to return to Order 
of Business No. 273, Senate bill 2200, for the relief of James B. 
Fitzgerald. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina] objected 
a moment ago, but he has informed me that he wants to with- 
draw his objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has been considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and a certain amendment has been 
made to it. The question now is, Shall the bill be reported to 
the Senate? 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
of James B. Fitzgerald.” 


TRUTH IN FABRICS 


The bill (S. 1618) to prevent deceit and unfair prices that 
result from the unrevealed presence of substitutes for virgin 
wool in woven or knitted fabrics purporting to contain wool and 
in garments or articles of apparel made therefrom, manufac- 
tured in any Territory of the United States or the District of 
Columbia, or transported or intended to be transported in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, and providing penalties for the viola- 
tion of the provisions of this act, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. WALSH subsequently said: May I inquire what dispo- 
sition was made of Senate bill 1618? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It went over under objection. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Carrer] if it is his purpose to press for the con- 
sideration of that measure, generally known as the “truth in 
fabrics ” bill? 

Mr. CAPPER. I understand that to-day we are considering 
only unobjected bills on the calendar. I do intend to ask for 
a vote on the measure known as the “truth in fabrics” bill. 
It is one farm relief measure on which every farm organization 
in the country is united, proposing legislation such as is recom- 
mended by the Committee on Interstate Commerce. I hope to 
have a vote on the measure before the present session is ended. 

Mr. WALSH. I express the hope that the Senator will be 
insistent upon the consideration of the measure by the Senate. 
The subject has been before the Congress for a great many 
years, and a similar measure has come before us often. It 
ought to have a hearing before the Senate. 

Mr. CAPPER. At the first opportunity offered I shall seek 
to have the bill taken up. 


POTASH DEPOSITS 


The bill (S. 1821) authorizing joint investigations by the 
United States Geological Survey and the Bureau of Soils of 
the United States Department of Agriculture to determine the 
location and extent of potash deposits or occurrence in the 
United States and improved methods of recovering potash there- 
from was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let that go over. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think this is a matter of such 
importance, there is such a necessity of ascertaining the fact 
as to matters which have been considered by the Committee on 
Agriculture of importance to agricultural interests, that this 
bill should be passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggested that it go over because there 
appears to be no concurrence by the Department of Agriculture 
and no report from them. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand that the Department of Agri- 
culture has recommended this legislation. The Geological Sur- 
vey has indicated that there are large deposits of potash in our 
country, and we want to ascertain all the facts in reference to 
them, because we are wholly dependent upon Germany. This 
is to authorize these departments to make investigations and 
to report as to the facts pertaining to this subject. I think 
the bill ought to be passed. 

Mr. WALSH. I express the hope that no objection will be 
urged to the consideration of this measure. 


“A bill for the relief 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I offer no objection. 
The bill was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there be, and hereby is, authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $550,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
and a similar amount for each succeeding fiscal year for four years, to 
be expended jointly in the proportion above mentioned, by the United 
States Geological Survey and the Department of Agriculture, respec- 
tively, for the purpose of determining the location and extent of potash 
deposits in the United States and new and improved methods of recoy- 
ering potash from other substances: Provided, That before undertaking 
drilling operations upon any tract or tracts of land the Secretary of 
the Interior shall enter into a contract with the owners or lessees, or 
both, of the mineral rights therein, which contract shall provide, in 
the event that commercial amounts of potash or other valuable minerals 
are discovered, for reimbursement to the United States of not more 
then the actual cost of the exploration, and this claim for reimburse- 
ment shall constitute a preferred claim against any minerals deyel- 
oped and against any enhanced values due to the discovery of mineral 
in the land: Provided further, That such contract shall not restrict 
the Secretary of the Interior in the choice of drilling locations within 
the property or in the conduct of the exploratory operations, so long 
as such selections or conduct do not interfere unreasonably with the 
use of the surface of the land or with the improvements thereon, and 
the United States shall not be liable for damages on account of such 
reasonable use of the surface as may be necessary in the proper con- 
duct of the work: Provided further, That before such drilling be com- 
menced the owners of the land lying within a radius of 10 miles of the 
proposed well, in consideration of the great increase in value to their 
land incident to any discovery of potash and in order to prevent prof- 
iteering, be required to enter into an agreement whereby the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is empowered to act as referee in determining the 
maximum price at which the potash rights of such land can be sold, 
and, furthermore, that the purchasers of such rights, in consummating 
the purchase and in consideration of the advantage accruing from an 
equitable price for such rights as effected by the said department, be 
required to enter into an agreement whereby the potash obtained by 
them shall be marketed at a price not in excess of a maximum deter- 
mined by the department as equitable, and, furthermore, from the net 
profits of such sales shall pay to the Government 10 per cent per 
annum until the Government shall have been reimbursed for the ex- 
penditure incurred in the exploration of the deposits in point. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry reports as an amendment that the preamble be 
stricken out. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 3 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is House bill 6773. 

The Senate, as in Committee cf the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settle- 
ment of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to read a telegram 
at this time. 

New Tonk, N. Y., April it, 1926, 
Senator MCKELLAR, 
United States Senator from Tennessee, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Five thousand Italian-Americans at a mass meeting in New York 
City under the auspices of the Anti-Fascist League of North America 
wish to congratulate you on your attitude against Mussolini and 
Fascism. Fascism must not be confounded with the Italian people. 
It is a murderous, autocratic, and coercive band of brigands which has 
destroyed law and order, liberty and democracy, and has placed 42,- 
000,000 of liberty-loving people in abject slavery by threats, eastor-oll 
beatings, and murder. America, whose traditions are freedom and 
democracy, should have nothing to do with Mussolini and his henchmen 
who are the antithesis of American ideals, We trust that your con- 
freres in the United States Senate will follow your example, thus 
preparing the ground for a new Italy whose government we hope 
will soon be one for the people and by the people. 

CHARLES Fama, M. D., 
236 East Two hundredth Street, New York City. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I submit the following unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the proposed 
agreement, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
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Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on the calendar day of Satur- 
day, April 17, 1926, at not later than 2 o'clock p. m., the Senate will 
proceed to vote without further debate upon any amendment that may 
be pending, any amendment or any motion that may be offered, and 
upon the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement of the In- 
debtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of America, 
through the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition; and 
that after the hour of 12 o'clock m. on said calendar day no Sen- 
ator shall speak more than once or longer than 15 minutes upon the 
bill, or more than once or longer than 15 minutes upon any amend- 
ment offered thereto; and that when the Senate concludes its business 
on Friday, April 16, it recess until Saturday, April 17, at 12 o'clock m. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule the clerk will call 
the roll to establish the fact that a quorum is present. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: ‘ 


Ashurst Ernst McKellar Sackett 
Bingham Fernald McLean Sheppard 
Elease Ferris McMaster Shortridge 
Borah Fess McNa Smith 
Bratton Fletcher Metcal: oot 
Broussard Frazier Moses Stanfield 
Bruce Gillett Neely Stephens 
Cameron Goff Norbeck Trammell 
Capper Hale Nye Tyson 
Caraway Harreld die Wadsworth 
Copeland Harris Overman Walsh 
Couzens Heflin Phipps Warren 
Cummins Howell Pine Watson 
Curtis Johnson Pittman Weller 
Dale Jones, Wash. Ransdell Wheeler 
Deneen Kendrick Reed, Mo. Williams 
Dill Keyes Reed, Pa. Willis 
Edge Lenroot Robinson, Ark. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-one Senators haying an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the secretary of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reen] has just notified me that the Senator 


is on the way from one of the departments. I understood that 


he would be here at 3 o'clock and that is the reason why I 
asked that the unfinished business be laid aside until that hour. 
His clerk informs me that he will not be here for about 10 
minutes. I therefore ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
unanimous-consent proposal at this time, and that we proceed 
to the consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar where 
we left off, until the Senator from Missouri arrives in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion to 
the Senator from Utah? I suggest that he modify his unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. SMOOT. In what way? 

Mr. BORAH. So that we shall vote at 4 o’clock on Saturday 
and that each Senator shall have 30 minutes on the bill to 
use as he chooses. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Idaho yield? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. This morning when the sub- 
ject was first mentioned and the proposal was made to try to 
reach some sort of an agreement, it was found that one Sena- 
tor at least would have to leave here shortly after 2 o'clock on 
Saturday afternoon and he was very anxious that the vote 
should be taken before leaying. It was then proposed to carry 
the matter over until Monday when four other Senators an- 
nounced that they would be compelled to be away on Monday 
and they would therefore object to any arrangement to have it 
go over to Monday. 

I merely state this in order to show the reason for seeking 
to agree to vote at 2 o’clock on Saturday. There is no desire 
on the part of anyone to cut off debate. I myself would like 
to see the debate continue as long as anyone wants to speak, 
but it will be necessary to consult the convenience of Senators 
who find it necessary to leave. 

Mr. BORAH. I should not want to interfere with the Sena- 
tor, who, I understand, must go away at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I was willing to vote at 2 
o'clock for that reason, to serve the convenience of Senators 
who had told me they were compelled to leave immediately 
after that hour. I have no objection to meeting even at 10 
o'clock on Saturday. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to meet at 10 o'clock 
or 11 o’clock on Saturday. If we meet at 10 o'clock, it would 
give four hours for debate, but there are two Senators who 
must leave, as they have said, not later than 2 o'clock on 
Saturday. 

Mr. REED of Missouri entered the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. Inasmuch as the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep] has just entered the Chamber, I withdraw my request 
to postpone the unanimous-consent proposal. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I have no desire to 
obstruct the business of the Senate. I regard this proposal 
as a species of intolerable grand larceny. I intend to resist it 
by every means in my power, and I shall object to the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I see no other course to pursue than to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the unfinished business, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, while Senators are seeking to 
come to an agreement as to the time to vote on the Italian 
debt settlement bill, I shall occupy a little time with a discus- 
sion of the proposed amendment to the Volstead Act. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield before he proceeds further? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to resubmit the unanimous-consent 
agreement changed to read as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on the calendar day of Wednes- 
day, April 21, 1926, at not later than 2 o'clock p. m., the Senate will 
proceed to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that may 
be pending, any amendment or any motion that may be offered, and 
upon the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement of the indebted- 
ness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of America, through 
the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition; and that after 
the hour of 12 o’clock m. on said calendar day no Senator shall speak 
more than once or longer than 15 minutes on the bill, or more than 
once or longer than 15 minutes upon any amendment offered thereto; 
and that when the Senate concludes its business on Tuesday, April 20, 
1926, it recess until Wednesday, April 21, at 12 o'clock m. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may we have the proposed 
8 reported from the desk in order that all may 
ear it? A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will read the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on the calendar day of Wednes- 
day, April 21, 1926, at not later than 2 o'clock p. m., the Senate will 
proceed to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that 
may be pending, any amendment or any motion that may be offered, 
and upon the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement of the 
indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of America, 
through the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition ; and 
that after the hour of 12 o'clock m. on said calendar day no Senator 
shall speak more than once or longer than 15 minutes upon the bill or 
more than once or longer than 15 minutes upon any amendment offered 
thereto, and that when the Senate concludes its business on Tuesday, 
April 20, it recess until Wednesday, April 21, at 12 o'clock m. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it is well known to everyone that 
after these unanimous-consent agreements are entered into we 
never have any debates that anyone pays any attention to until 
the day of the voting. We go about our other affairs and give 
very little consideration to the matter which is to be voted upon. 
I therefore ask that this agreement be amended so as to make 
the hour for its taking effect 4 o'clock and to give a Senator 
30 minutes to use as he chooses. If he wants to speak 30 min- 
utes on the bill, let him speak 30 minutes, but make the hour 
not later than 4 o'clock. 

Mr. MOSES. Does the Senator from Idaho mean by using 
the expression “as he chooses” that a Senator may yield to 
some other Senator if he so desires? 

Mr. BORAH. I meant to say that the Senator should use the 
time himself, not referring to anyone else. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I suggest that we might 
have that privilege, for during that period, having the floor, I 
might wish to yield it to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Or vice versa. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I should object to that, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not asking it. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think it would be a bad 
precedent to establish to allow a Senator to get the floor and 
instead of using the time himself parcel it out among favorites. 
I will object to any arrangement such as that, either now or 
hereafter. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then, I will object to the agreement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator from California not to do 
that. š 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Well, I am objecting. I hope the Sen- 
ator will be good enough to consult me now and then in regard 
to these unanimous-consent agreements, 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Of course the Senator from 
California has the same right as has any other Senator to 
object, and I am heartily in favor of his exercising his con- 
stitutional right now and hereafter. He ought to do it more 
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often. The country is greatly benefited by the exercise of those 
constitutional rights, and, so far as I am concerned, I hope he 
will continue to exercise them. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not desire to indulge in any irony 
or sarcasm. I think I have been very courteous. I have never 
raised my voice in objection to any proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement. The thought I threw out by my suggestion has been 
expressed to me many times by Senators in this Chamber. It 
occurs to me now that it has some merit. I can well imagine 
that my friend from Arkansas—he can not provoke me into re- 
plying in a sarcastic vein—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Why, Mr. President 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Pardon me a moment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator think I am 
trying—will the Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia imagine that I am trying to provoke him? Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am supporting him in the exercise of his right, but I 
will reaffirm the proposition that the practice of a Senator get- 
ting the floor with the privilege of parceling out the time will 
not be indulged in hereafter. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I sa 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Les; I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not mean to ask for the privilege of par- 
celing out the time. I only meant that a Senator might use it 
himself. - 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
objection to that. 

Mr. BORAH. I prefer to have it arranged that way. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I perhaps misunderstood my friend 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosprnson]. He has ever been courteous to 
me, and I have endeavored to be so to him. I pay great heed 
to his opinion as to the wisdom of the rules of this body, as, 
perhaps, the Recorp will show. It has, however, occurred to me 
that it would be very wise when under a unanimous-consent 
agreement we enter the period for limited debate to permit a 
Senator having the floor to yield a little of his allotted time 
to another if he thought that by so doing his cause would be 
better presented and advanced. I see no harm in that prac- 
tice. At any rate, I am not persuaded against that proposition. 
I may, however, be in error. Indeed, I thought when the Sen- 
ator from Idaho made his request that he intended to convey 
that idea. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I did not have that in mind. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator from Idaho has now made 
that perfectly plain. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if I may make the suggestion 
to the Senator, as it is a debatable matter as to whether we 
should yield time, and so forth, and one which we may want to 
consider at some length on some other oceasion, suppose we 
waiye it in this particular instance and take it up later, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. To show that I am a good-natured man, 
I accept his suggestion and offer no objection to the agreement 
requested by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I agree with everybody. 
[Laughter.] But I want to make an inquiry of the Senator. 
Is it the intention of the Senator to keep the debt settlement 
measure before the Senate constantly from now until next 
Wednesday, or will opportunity be afforded to consider other 
bills in the meantime. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment shall be entered into, whenever a Senator desires to speak 
upon the bill I shall ask that it be laid before the Senate, 
and when no Senator desires to speak upon it I shall ask that 
it be laid aside. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That goes into the agreement prac- 
tically as stated here, of course? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, as the Recorp of yesterday's 
proceedings will disclose, I have received telegrams and let- 
ters from a large number of citizens of Arizona urging me to 
vote for this bill, and on matters of policy I am inclined to 
yield to the wishes of my constituents. I wish the bill to be 
disposed of early, but I am unable to agree to Wednesday, I 
will be glad to agree to Thursday, April 22, but I am unable 
to agree to Wednesday. I deeply regret to interpose an ob- 
jection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will not object. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, iet us find out 
if there is anybody who is going to be away on Thursday, 


That is all right. I have no 
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Mr. ASHURST. I am not going to be away, but I am not 
ready to vote: 

Mr. SMOOT. I beg the Senator not to object. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr, President, at great personal sacrifice— 
and I speak in all seriousness—I will withdraw the objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is understood, of course, that 
the words “15 minutes” are to be changed to “30 minutes,” 
and that the vote is to be at 4 o'clock on Wednesday, April 21. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Theclerk will read the unanimous- 
consent agreement as finally entered into. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on the calendar day of Wednes- 
day, April 21, 1926, at not later than 4 o'clock p. m. the Senate will 
proceed to yote, without further debate, upon any amendment that 
may be pending, any amendment, or any motion that may be offered, 
and upon the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement of the in- 
debtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of America, 
through the regular parliamentary stages to Its final disposition; aud 
that after the hour of 12 o'clock m. on said calendar day no Senator 
shall speak more than once or longer than 30 minutes upon the bill, or 
upon any amendment offered thereto, and that when the Senate con- 
cludes its business on Tuesday, April 20, it recess until Wednesday, 
April 21, at 12 o'clock m. 


Mr. SMOOT. That has been agreed to? 

1 VICE PRESIDENT. The agreement has been entered 
to. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I did not object to 
the unanimous-consent agreement, and I wish briefly to state 
why. First, I do not want to be in the position of holding 
up the business of the Senate; second, I am unable to hold up 
this bill effectively. If there were sufficient Senators to stand 
with me and who were inclined, as I am inclined, to talk on 
it until next December, I would stand with them and hold the 
fort from morning until night and until the next morning, 
until cloture at least was once more applied in favor of foreign 
natious; but I do not find a disposition to make that kind of a 
battle. Senators who have spoken against the bill are con- 
tent with the persistence they have made, and they are, of 
course, entirely within their rights. 

I shall take occasion to express myself on this bill a little 
later; but I wish now to say that I regard it as the worst 
piece of larceny ever attempted upon the taxpayers of this 
country. No matter how we may gloss it, no matter what 
excuse may be offered, we are, at the expense of the tax- 
payers of this country, making a present to Italy of between 
a billion and a half and two billion dollars. I regard the 
proposition as indefensible, as monstrous, as infamous, and I 
believe that when the question comes to be submitted, as it 
will be submitted, to the American people there will be other 
reports like that which we received from Illinois this morning. 


THE PROHIBITION LAW 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it has been about elght years 
since we amended the Constitution of the United States and 
incorporated in it what is known fs the eighteenth amendment. 
That amendment was not adopted, as is so often said, in haste 
or without due consideration and deliberation upon the part 
of the people of the United States. For some 50 years the sub- 
ject of prohibition had been under discussion throughout the 
country, and, if I remember correctly, at the time of the ratifica- 
tion of the amendment 33 States of the Union had adopted pro- 
hibition. After the amendment was submitted to the States for 
ratification, I believe, all except two States ratified it. No 
amendment to the Constitution has ever been adopted after so 
full and prolonged a consideration as was the eighteenth amend- 
ment. Whatever its merits or its demerits may be, whether it 
should be now repealed or modified, there can be little con- 
troversy over the proposition that it was a deliberate act at the 
time it was written into the Constitution of the United States. 
It was perfectly clear at that time that the people intended to 
promulgate a national policy and that policy they inserted into 
their charter of government. 

This amendment provides, in part, as follows: 

Section 1. After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from, the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for bever- 
age purposes is hereby prohibited. 


The language is specific and all-encompassing—that the manu- 
facture, or sale, or importation, or exportation of intoxicating 
liquors “ for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited.” 
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This part of the Constitution has been construed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States; and in the first important 
case which went to the court involving a construction of it, 
the court said that the first section of the amendment, the one 
embodying the prohibition, is operative through the entire terri- 
torial limits of the United States, binds all legislative bodies, 
courts, public officers, and individuals within those limits, and of 
its own force invalidates every legislative act, whether by 
Congress, by a State legislature, or by a Territorial assembly, 
which authorizes or sanctions what the amendment prohibits. 

The second section of the amendment—the one declaring 
that— 

The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation— 


does not enable Congress or the several States to defeat or 
thwart the prohibition but only to enforce it by appropriate 
means. 

Thus, Mr. President, there was written into the fundamental 
Jaw, into the charter under which we live, an inhibition 
against the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors, and 
that binds the Congress of the United States, the several 
legislatures of the different States, the courts of the country, 
and each and every particular individual in the country; 
and so long as it remains in the Constitution it is the duty 
of the several legislatures, of the Congress, of the courts, of all 
agencies of government, of all public officials and of indi- 
viduals to obey and in their respective places in organized 
society to assist in the enforcement and upholding of the Con- 
stitution. It imposes a responsibility and an obligation which 
neither the Congress nor the State legislatures can honorably 
shirk or in decency pass on to some other body. It binds 
every official and every citizen, and so long as it remains 
there it is the first duty of good citizenship to respect it and 
seek to uphold it. 

We are now, Mr. President, engaged in a great campaign to 
find a way by which to evade the Constitution of the United 
States without apparently doing so; to find a method or a 
means by which we can counteract or nullify its terms and 
conditions without specifically repealing this part of the Con- 
stitution or without modifying it directly. It is a campaign 
to sterilize the Constitution while professing to respect it. 

No one contends that those who are opposed to prohibition 
have not the right to carry on a campaign for the purpose of 
changing the Constitution. Any citizen or any body of citizens 
who believe that this is an unwise policy, that it is a policy 
which can not be sustained, a principle which can not be en- 
forced, are not subject to criticism in their effort to remedy it 
by eliminating it from the fundamental law of the land; but 
the point which I desire to stress at this time and at all other 
times in the discussion of this matter in which I shall take 
part is that so long as it remains a part of the Constitution, 
so long as it is unchanged, it is the duty of every citizen loy- 
ally to support and maintain it, not only in letter but in spirit. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator, as I followed his argument, im- 
plies that the national prohibition act which was passed by 
Congress as a method of enforcing the eighteenth amendment 
is as liberal an interpretation of the eighteenth amendment as 
Congress would be justified in making. Does the Senator take 
that position? 

Mr. BORAH. I will come to that discussion in a few min- 
utes. I am going to take up the proposed amendment. 

Mr. EDGE. I desired to ask two or three questions in that 
connection. If the Senator prefers to have me wait, I will 
do 80. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; if I do not cover the matter, I invite the 
Senator to the floor for the purpose of elucidating it by ques- 
tions, because I have no desire to avoid that proposition. It is 
a legitimate part of the discussion, and we should be perfectly 
willing to discuss it. 

As I said, the right to amend the Constitution is a right 
which can not be denied, and no one can be criticized for seek- 
ing to amend it. I desire to say, in passing, that the insertion 
of this amendment in the Constitution of the United States 
involved what to my mind was a very serious governmental 
proposition. Whether it was wise to take over from the States 
the great body of police power which we took over from the 
States at the time we amended the Constitution is a very seri- 
ous problem—not only a problem relating to the question of 
prohibition, but a problem relating to the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which our Government is organized. It tonches the 
great and vital question of local self-government, and I do not 
wish to minimize its importance in this problem of prohibition. 
I find no fault, therefore, with those who believing it to have 


been a mistake would seek to correct the mistake by amending 
the Constitution. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator com- 
ment upon another phase of the eighteenth amendment? Is it 
not also extraordinary in that its ratification amounted to the 
insertion of a sumptuary police statute in a constitution, thereby 
depriving the majority of the people as represented in the 
House of the Congress of any opportunity of legislating upon 
a problem of that kind by simple enactment of law? 

Mr. BORAH. Undoubtedly, Mr. President, that is one of the 
serious problems which are involved in this matter; and I think 
perhaps that is incorporated in the other proposition which I 
made relative to the attempt to take over and take into the 
Constitution a principle of police power, and drawing away 
from the States the police power which heretofore had belonged 
to them. 

But, Mr. President, those things can only be changed by an 
amendment of the Constitution itself. If it was a mistake to 
draw to the National Government this police power, if it was a 
mistake to put into the Constitution of the United States a prin- 
ciple of sumptuary law, the only way in which it can possibly 
be met is by a proposal either to repeal the eighteenth amend- 
ment or to modify it. Indeed, Mr. President, I doubt very 
much if modification will reach it. It seems to me if we are 
going to deal with the question which we are now discussing— 
the question of whether it is wise to take over this police power 
or to deal with this matter as a sumptuary principle in the Con- 
stitution—we can not meet it except by an elimination of the 
provision of the Constitution itself. So long as the Constitu- 
tion stands one thing is more fundamental than prohibition, and 
that is the enforcement and the upholding of the Constitution. 
It involves the question of whether we are a law-abiding people. 

We are discussing, these days, the question of what we shall 
do with reference to amending this provision of the Constitu- 
tion; and about the first suggestion that comes to me when I 
suggest that the situation can be met only by constitutional 
amendment is that it takes too long, that it will take an infinite 
amount of time to change the Constitution of the United States, 
and that there must be some way by which the law can be so 
modified that we can get intoxicating liquor withont offending 
the Constitution itself. In other words, the clear implication 
is that by ignoring not only the spirit of the Constitution but 
the letter of the Constitution, we can pass a law which will give 
percentages of alcohol sufficient to enable the people to enjoy, 
as they claim, their right to the use of intoxicating liquor. Im- 
patience with the law is mob rule. The man hunting his 
neighbor with a shotgun is simply impatient with the law, 
and those who would disregard the Constitution because it 
takes too long to amend it are appealing to the spirit of the 
mob. 

Mr. President, it is no part of the duty of a citizen to ferret 
out means by which to escape from the terms of the Consti- 
tution. It is no part of good citizenship, in my judgment, when 
citizens find in the Constitution a provision which they do not 
like, to see how far they can possibly go toward evading it or 
nullifying it without getting within the inhibition which the 
courts might lay upon them. So long as the provision is there, 
instead of seeking means to evade it, it is the duty of the citi- 
zens of the United States to find means to enforce it. If the 
means do not exist at this time, if the law is not sufficient and 
efficient, and if the power behind the law is not sufficient to 
enforce it, then, instead of finding means by which to evade it, 
it is our duty, and the obligation rests upon us, to find mere 
effective means by which to make the Constitution effective. 
Change it if you will; rewrite it again if you may; but so long 
as it is there, it is the duty of every loyal citizen to see to its 
enforcement. 

Some of the propositions which have been made seem to me 
most extraordinary. If there rests upon the Federal Govern- 
ment one peculiar exclusive and supreme duty it is to see to 
the enforcement and the maintenance of the Constitution of 
the United States and not leave its enforcement to the several 
States of the Union. The respective States of the Union are not 
primarily the custodians of the integrity of the Constitution. 
The custodian of that integrity is the Federal Government 
itself. To my mind any scheme or any plan which would shift 
to the States alone the obligation or the burden of enforcing the 
Constitution is a most pronounced evasion of the most solemn 
obligation which rests upon the National Government, and that 
is to protect its own charter, protect its own life, for the Con- 
stitution is its life. 

The United States attorney for New York a few days ago in 
an interview said: 


Let Congress modify the Volstead Act so as to permit each State 
to define nonintoxicating liquor, this definition to bind both State and 
Federal authority. 
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So modify the Volstead Act as to permit each State to be 
the judge of how and to what extent the Constitution of the 
United States applies in this respect and what is an interpre- 
tation and what is an enforcement of the Constitution of the 
United States? The proposal is not to amend the Constitution 
of the United States. The provision which imposes upon the 
National Government the inhibition of the sale and use of 
intoxicating liquors remains; but the proposal is to modify the 
statute which was passed, leaving the enforcement of the 
principle of the Constitution and the protection of the integ- 
rity of the Constitution to the respective States, while the 
National Government itself entirely abandons that obligation. 

It is seriously proposed that the Federal Government shall 
abandon the interpretation and enforcement of its own great 
charter and through sheer cowardly, contemptible expediency 
leave it to 48 States with 48 different rules and standards to 
enforce and uphold it. To such desperate and despicable ex- 
pediency do men resort when they haye not the candor to urge 
repeal or the courage to preach open violation. 

Mr. President, as a matter of fact, the great Civil War was 
fought over that principle. To my mind it Is treason; it is a 
deliberate evasion of the Constitution, a nullifying and an 
annihilating of the charter under which we live, It is dis- 
loyalty to the first principle of a Federal Union and a violation 
of the oath which every Federal officer takes when he takes 
office. 

Why, suppose the State of New York fixes a percentage of 
alcoholic content such as to be intoxicating. Shall the Con- 
gress of the United States and the officials of the United 
States, the custodians of the Constitution, acquiesce in the 
proposition and connive at its disregard of the Constitution? 
Shall we leave it to the State of New York or to the State of 
Idaho or to the State of California to say when and how and 
to what extent the Constitution of the United States shall be 
applied and enforced? It would make 48 standards. You might 
have a standard of 7 per cent in New York, and if so, they could 
ship their product to every State of the Union. 

You might haye a standard of 2 per cent in the State of 
Louisiana, and yet New York could send her 7 per cent prod- 
uct into the State of Louisiana against the standard which 
they have established there. We would haye 48 different 
standards, no one guarding or protecting or enforcing or main- 
taining the Constitution, but 48 different States applying their 
different rules. 

A few days ago there came to me a resolution passed by a 
committee of one of the dominant parties of the country in a 
near-by State, and the resolution reads: 


Resolved, That the county committee (of the State and county) 
recommend to the Congress of the United States that the so-called 
Volstead liquor law be amended so as to permit light wines and beer, 


Of course, the constituency for which they were politically 
speaking understands that “light wines and beer” mean in- 
toxicating liquor. All this disturbance and all this debate are 
not for the purpose of securing nonintoxicating liquor. The 
people who are insisting upon this change are not insisting 
upon the change for the purpose of getting more nonintoxicating 
liquor. What they understand is that they are to secure in- 
toxicating liquor; that wines and beer such as will give them 
their intoxicating drinks are to be allowed. We have a great 
political party, one of the dominant parties in the country, 
actually passing resolutions petitioning the Congress of the 
United States to violate or connive at the violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, and doing it for sheer po- 
litical expediency. 

Why not say to the people who are asking for light wines 
and beer, “You can not secure the intoxicating liquors which 
you desire until you amend the fundamental law under which 
you live”? 

If this question is to be presented to the people, let us pre- 
sent it in such a way that it will raise the real issue, and either 
give or deny to them that for which they are asking, to wit, 
intoxicating liquor. The Legislature of the State of New York 
is now in the course of passing a referendum law, as I under- 
stand it, and so far as that is concerned, Now York is simply 
in the lead. Other States will be asked to follow. In the refer- 
endum which they are to send out, if they pass the law, will 
be this question: 


Should the Congress of the United States modify the Federal act 
to enforee the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States so that the same shall not prohibit the manufacture, sale, trans- 
portation, importation, or exportation of beverages which are not 


in fact intoxicating, as determined in accordance with the laws of the 
respective States? 
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That would delegate or leave to the respective States the 
power and the authority to say whether a particular beverage 
was intoxicating. If the State fixes a percentage which makes 
it intoxicating, what is the Government of the United States to 
do? The Government of the United States is to remain silent. 
The keeper of the Constitution, the sole power to enforce it 
throughout the Union, is to remain silent and connive at the 
violation of it from day to day and from year to year. That 
goes on through all the 48 States of the Union. It means legal 
chaos, it means constitutional anarchy, it means the break- 
down of constitutional government. That referendum chal- 
lenges the sincerity if not the loyalty of the great State of 
New York. 

The great debate which took place prior to the Civil War 
was over that one great question, whether the States should 
determine what laws should be enforced and what should not, 
under the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppte in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield, 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator will remember, however, that 
when the South asked that the fugitive slave law be enforced, 
legislatures throughout the free States connived, in just the 
manner the Senator from Idaho has reprobated so strongly, for 
the purpose of defeating the rights of the South under that 
law, and passed personal liberty laws. Judges and juries, too, 
refused to put the law into execution. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator want to plow through that 
mire of disgrace and degradation again? Does he appeal to 
a defiance of the Constitution as a precedent? 

Mr. BRUCE. I am glad to hear the Senator say it was a 
period of disgrace and degradation. As far as I know, the 
Senator is the only member of the Republican Party who has 
ever made such a confession. 

Mr. BORAH. I presume some might doubt my Republican- 
ism, but I do not intend anyone shall challenge my devotion 
to the Constitution. 

Mr. BRUCE. As I look at it, his Republicanism is about the 
only blemish on the character of the Senator, 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator would not contend for a moment 
that the Northern States which undertook by legislation to 
nullify the provisions of the Constitution which gave the 
Southern States the right to follow their slaves were applying 
constitutional principles, would he? They were simply evad- 
ing, nullifying, and destroying the Constitution itself. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; but I mention it as another illustration 
of the fact that when laws undertake to fly in the face of 
nature they will not be observed. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well, Mr. President; the Senator and I 
will not argue that. But let us go back to the fundamental 
law and submit that question to the people of the United 
States and see what they say about it. If they take it out, 
every man should live up to it with that out, just as now we 
should live up to it with it in. 

Mr. BRUCE. All I meant to say was that slavery became, 
in the course of time, an offense to the moral instincts of the 
free States of the Union and of the world, and of course con- 
stitutional restraints proved as utterly futile for the purpose 
of keeping down the bitter hostility excited by the institution 
of slavery as the eighteenth amendment has proved in keeping 
down the natural desire of men for a form of rational enjoy- 
ment, within proper limits. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If we should carry out the theory that the 
States should be the interpreters of the Constitution, you could 
repeal or modify the peonage law and reestablish slavery, 
could you not? 

Mr. BORAH. I suppose you could. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If any State should wish to do it; if the 
States should be the guardians of the Constitution. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, suppose some one in New York 
or New Jersey or Idaho should make a proposal with reference 
to determining for itself, as a State, whether or not it would 
obey the fifteenth amendment, or determining for itself how 
far it would be bound by the fourteenth amendment, or deter- 
mining for itself how far it would be bound by the seventeenth 
amendment, 

What would these gentlemen who are now proposing that tha 
States shall pass upon the question as to the extent to which 
they will be bound by the eighteenth amendment say to such a 
proposal? Or suppose the fifth article of the Constitution of 
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the United States were involved, where the property rights, the 
vested interests, of the great property-holding people of the 
United States are protected; and suppose the Legislature of 
New York, or a mass meeting in New York, should pass a reso- 
lution that the State of New York would determine for itself 
how far it would be bound by that provision. The Department 
of Justice here in Washington would have the members of that 
mass meeting in prison inside of 48 hours as communists and 
revolutionists. And if any of their ancestors had come here 
since the American Revolution they would likely seek to deport 
them as communists. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
ask another question? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. Did not the South after the Civil War deter- 
mine for itself, without regard to the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to the Federal Constitution, whether it would or 
would not have ignorant negro suffrage riveted upon its neck? 
Did not every southern man of every station in life exercise 
every power that lay in him to stay the consequences of that 
frightful curse? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, so far as I know every law 
passed by the Southern States and now in force with reference 
to negro enfranchisement, or the right of the Negro to vote, has 
been sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States as 
constitutional, 

Mr. BRUCE. Another illustration were those amendments 
of the utter vanity of passing laws that violate the primal 
instincts of human nature. What good did they do, so far as 
any practical consequences were concerned? Outraged human 
nature claimed its rights, and there is nothing which I regard 
with more satisfaction than the fact that when I was a boy, 
living in a remote countryside, all the white citizens of that 
community were banded together like brothers for the purpose 
of nullifying those amendments to the Federal Constitution, 
and defeating the will of Congress when it endeavored to en- 
force them; and, thank God, they defeated it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator is preaching the 
doctrine of communism here in the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. BRUCE. Oh, no. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, the Senator is; he is preaching anarchy. 

Mr. BRUCE. It is not the Senator from Maryland, but the 
Senator from Idaho, who wishes us to recognize the Soviet 
Government, 

Mr. BORAH. I do; and I think it might serve as a good 
example for us, the way we are proposing to do things in this 
country at this time. I think we could learn lessons from them 
if such doctrine as I hear now is to prevail. But do I under- 
stand the able Senator from Maryland to contend that the 
Southern States are now, in violation of the Constitution and 
in violation of the Supreme Court decisions, disfranchising the 
negroes of the South? 

Mr. BRUCE. I mean to say that the South has solved its 
own suffrage problems in its own way, and it has solved them 
so wisely, despite constitutional and statutory inhibitions, that 
the whole country has acquiesced in its conduct. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator did not answer my question. 
Does the Senator contend that the solution which he speaks of 
is a solution in contravention and in violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States? 

Mr. BRUCE. What is the use of asking me to say something 
that everybody knows? The southern people had to take their 
choice between constitutional abstractions and civilization, and 
they selected civilization. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Idaho will permit me. The southern people had another choice. 
The implications of the Constitution are that a certain vote 
may be suppressed, but if suppressed, there is a constitutional 
price to be paid for it. It isa great and high privilege to 
suppress millions of votes, and why does not southern chivalry 
come to the front and pay the price which the Constitution 
mentions? 

Mr. BRUCE. I recollect that one of the malefactors who 
gave the South the greatest trouble after the Civil War was a 
Moses of South Carolina. 

Mr. MOSES. He did not come there; he was raised there. 
He was not a carpetbagger. 

Mr. BRUCE. Surely that State was incapable of producing 
such fruit as that. 

Mr. MOSES. He was not a carpetbagger ; he was indigenous. 

Mr. BORAH. If I may say just a word in explanation, at the 
risk, I suppose, of being criticized, I have always thought that 
the enfranchisement of the negro, at the time it took place, 
was a mistake. It was unjust to the white and unjust to the 
colored man. 
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Mr. BRUCE. Of course, the Senator has thought so. 

Mr. BORAH. I have said here on the floor of the Senate 
I thought it was a mistake to take a race which had been in 
slavery for 300 years, and overnight put upon them the bur- 
dens and the obligations of discharging political duties in a 
great representative Republic, an almost impossible proposition. 
It required something of the negro that no race in history could 
have adequately met. He would have been better off to have 
worked out through time and education his franchise. But I 
do not agree with the Senator that at the present time the 
Southern States are doing these things in violation of the 
Supreme Court decisions. They have worked out a solution 
within the Constitution and within the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is precisely what we have done in 
Tennessee. 

5 BRUCE. I think the less we say on the subject the 
er. 

Mr. BORAH. I think so. 

Mr. BRUCE. But I will say that it cost us a considerable 
amount of blood and tears to bring the rest of this country 
to the conclusion that the Senator from Idaho has reached. 

Mr. BORAII. The Senator from Idaho has reached just 
one conclusion, and I put it plainly and I challenge the Sena- 
tor from Maryland to controyert it—that so long as the Con- 
stitution of the United States remains as it is, it is the duty 
of every loyal citizen to help enforce it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does the Senator hold that the Congress 
of the United States may fix a higher percentage than one-half 
of 1 per cent of alcoholic content? 

Mr. BORAH. I hold that the issue which we are now seeking 
to meet is not a percentage within nonintoxicating percentages. 
What is being sought is to give a percentage which will give 
these people an intoxicating drink. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does the Senator contend that the fixing 
of 1 per cent would be a violation of the spirit or the letter of 
the eighteenth amendment? 

Mr. BORAH. I am not sufficiently familiar with drinks to 
know, but what I say is that if we fix the percentage, it does 
not make any difference what it is, so that the beverage is still 
nonintoxicating, we will have the liquor question here just as 
prominently and persistently and pronouncedly as ever before. 
What the Senator’s constituency, if he is speaking for the wets, 
is asking for is an intoxicating drink. They are not asking for 
a percentage that will add a little more flavor to a drink. 
They want something which will be intoxicating, and that is 
what they are fighting for. Does the Senator contend that the 
people who oppose the present Volstead Act would be satisfied 
if it were changed so as to give a nonintoxicating drink? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I hope the Senator will permit me to say 
just a word. The Senator started out by saying that he is not 
acquainted with liquors, and then he goes on to assume what 
those who advocate modification want. My purpose in rising 
was to ask a question. Does not the Senator believe that those 
who believe that one-half of 1 per cent is not justified under a 
proper interpretation of the eighteenth amendment are entitled 
to fix such a percentage by law and have the Supreme Court 
of the United States pass upon that law, just as they passed upon 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution? 

Mr. BORAH. I will answer that, and I trust that my an- 
swer will not seem to be offensive, but if we fix the per- 
centage and make it such that it will not give intoxicating 
liquors to the people who are asking for a change, it will not 
solve the question at all. What we are Seeking to do, as I 
understand it, is to readjust the situation so as to satisfy, 
if possible, the country against persistent insistence upon a 
change of the prohibition law. If we fix it at a percentage 
which does not give intoxicating liquor, it will solve nothing. 
On the other hand, if we do fix it at a percentage which will 
give intoxicating drinks, we will have violated the Constitution. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. During the war 8.75 per cent beer was 


-declared nonintoxicating by the Supreme Court of the United 


States. Would the Senator believe that that is not a reason- 
able interpretation of the limitation placed upon Congress to 
define intoxicating liquor and to fix 3.75 per cent? 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose we fix it at 8.75 per cent; if it is 
nonintoxicating and found to be such in practice as well in 
theory, we will have solved nothing. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. We have not tried it. 


We have not 
tried 3.75 per cent beer. 


The people were satisfied with 8.75 


per cent beer during the war. 
Mr. BORAH. Oh, no. 
Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am going to try to take up the matter in a 
little less controversial spirit. The proposition that the Sena- 
tor seems to be emphasizing is the proposition brought for- 
ward by Mr. Buckner. Of course, so far as we are concerned, 
we are not responsible for any proposition brought forward by 
Mr. Buckner. The bills which are actually pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary are bills which provide for 2.75 
per cent and for beer that does not exceed the intoxicating 
point. So far as I know, the proposition or the question as to 
What shall be an intoxicating beverage and what shall not be 
an intoxicating beverage is not proposed to be remanded, so 
far as we are concerned, to the States at all. Surely the Sena- 
tor would not undertake to say that 2.75 per cent beer is an 
intoxicating thing? 

Mr. BORAH. Surely the Senator from Maryland would not 
undertake to say that if it is not intoxicating that the people 
for whom he speaks would be satisfied? 

Mr. BRUCE. I would. In point of fact, I can speak—— 

Mr. BORAH. I am not speaking now particularly of legal 
constituents, but I am speaking of the people who are insist- 
ing that they have the right to have intoxicating liquor. 

Mr. BRUCE. Because the people of Maryland, for illustra- 
tion, are asking for 2.75 per cent beer, it does not follow that 
they are asking for an intoxicating beverage. The ordinary 
alcoholic content of beer made in the city of Baltimore before 
the adoption of the eighteenth amendment was 3 to 3.5 per 
cent. The Senator will probably be surprised when I tell 
him, because it is obvious that he is a highly temperate 
man 

Mr. BORAH. I am, I trust. 

Mr. BRUCE. So am I—that it was the practice of the 
brewers in Baltimore City to give a gratuitous allowance each 
day of 16 glasses of beer to each and every driver of a brewery 
wagon, so slightly intoxicating was the merchantable beer that 
was sold at that time. A man simply had almost to drown 
himself—he had to submerge himself practically in a sea of 
beer—to intoxicate himself on 2.75 per cent beer. 

Mr. BORAH, That is according to how long he has been at 
the business. 

Mr. BRUCE. The general idea is that the longer he has 
been at it the more thoroughly inured he becomes. But the 
Senator, I think, is mistaken when he ignores the fact that a 
very large measure of relief, as the opponents of the Volstead 
Act see it, would be given by a modification of the Volstead 
Act allowing 2.75 per cent beer. Light wine is a different 
mutter. I have never had much to say about light wines. I 
am not really suificiently informed on the subject to know what 
percentage of alcoholic content we could define in wine that 
would justify any wine being called a light wine; but so far as 
beer is concerned there is no reason in the world, if we are 
influenced simply by considerations of intoxication, why the 
American population should not be allowed the privilege of 
drinking beer. The very rich and well-to-do will obtain their 
wine anyhow; you need not trouble yourself about that. 

Mr. BORAH. I am going to trouble myself about it. So 
long as this Constitution remains as it is I am going to trouble 
myself about it. I look upon the rich and influential who 
violate the Constitution as the most dangerous people in the 
whole community. 

Mr. BRUCE. They will take care of it in one way or an- 
other, and it does not make any difference how much you 
concern yourself about it or what abstract propositions you 
may bring forward with respect to it, they will have it, just 
as liberal men will have their Sundays without any extreme, 
puritanical, blue restrictions. Just as they will have all sorts 
of things without regard to merely teasing, unreasoning re- 
strictions. 

I am not going to interrupt the Senator any more, but I 
wish to direct his attention to the fact that there is nothing 
in 2.75 per cent beer, if we are right, that is inconsistent at all 
with the provisions of the eighteenth amendment, which are 
simply aimed at intoxicating beverages. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, I understand that all this 
great drive, this universal hubbub throughout the United 
States, this uproar in the market place, these hearings, and 
this great fight that is going on, are to get a little more non- 
intoxicating beverage, more of the same kind of stuff which 
you now reject. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator knows, so far as I am concerned, 
that his remark is not applicable to me, because nobody knows 
better than he does that I have proposed an amendment to the 
eighteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. I commend the Senator for his 
courage and his intelligence in meeting the issue, 
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Mr. BRUCE. I do not think that 2.75 per cent beer would 
afford to the rational instincts of the people of this country 
the full measure of relief to which they are entitled. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what I thought! ([Laughter.] A 
Daniel come to judgment! 

Mr. BRUCE. And I hope I am going to be a Daniel that 
will come to such a stern judgment as to sweep away all the 
unnatural and artificial restrictions of prohibition. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what I am talking about. The Senator 
wants to sweep away the inhibition against intoxicating liquors. 

Mr. BRUCE. In the ordinary course of constitutional pro- 
cedure. We have to take the first step in every relation of life. 
Now, that 2.75 per cent is the first step. If the people of the 
United States are not willipg to go any further, they will go no 
further. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course we realize that that is the first step, 
and it is to weaken the law and break down the morale of the 
situation and then we will have 4 per cent and 5 per cent, and 
the next thing we will repeal the Constitution. 

Mr. BRUCE. It may be that 2.75 per cent beer would afford 
such a measure of relief to natural human instinets that public 
opinion would then come to the aid of the law and we would not 
have this disgraceful spectacle of the law weekly, daily, hourly, 
momentarily violated in the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, all that stands between the 
people of the United States and obedience to the law is the 
difference between 1.75 per cent beer and 3.75 per cent beer. 

Mr. BRUCE. No; the difference is the difference between 
rational municipal ordinances and irrational municipal ordi- 
nances which violate one of the elementary impulses of human 
nature. 

Mr. BORAH. The difference, with all due respect to the 
able Senator from Maryland, is the difference between the Con- 
stitution as it is and the Constitution repealed. If the Senator 
wants to repeal the Constitution of the United States he has 
a perfect right to start that campaign. No one is justified in 
criticizing that. The Constitution was made and will be un- 
made by the people of the United States. If it is not satisfac- 
tory to us, let us change it. But what I contend is that all 
this maneuvering with reference to percentages, and so forth, is 
to evade the Constitution of the United States, to undermine and 
destroy the morale of its enforcement, and not for the purpose 
of . the question within the provisions of the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. BRUCE. But, may I ask the Senator from Idaho, if it is 
legally competent for us to enact a statute allowing 2.75 per 
cent beer without violating the provisions of the eighteenth 
amendment, is there any reason why that should not be done? 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no; but it will not solve anything. It 
will not settle anything, if it is not intoxicating, Your fight 
will go on. 

Mr. BRUCE. There is where I do not agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator just said that he has not much to 
say about light wines. 

Mr. BRUCE. And I have not. 

Mr. BORAH. But there are thousands and hundred of thou- 
sands and millions of people in the United States who have 
something to say about light wines. Will they be satisfied 
— — that beer? They would be offended if you offered them 

* 

Mr. BRUCE. I confess my ignorance of that subject. I do 
not know exactly, technically speaking, what constitutes a light 
wine and a heavier wine. I do not know. I know, as I said 
before, that whether we like it or dislike it, the affluent por- 
tion of the American population are going to have their wine 
Constitution or no Constitution, statute or no statute. That 
has been demonstrated. 

Mr, BORAH. I beg the Senator to permit me to proceed. 
The Senator has stated the issue. Let us argue it. The Sen- 
ator has stated that the issue is that they propose to have what 
they want with reference to intoxicating liquor 

Mr. BRUCE. They do. 

Mr. BORAH. Regardless of the Constitution of the United 
States or the statutes. 

Mr. BRUCE. They do. 

Mr. BORAH. If that be true, and I have no doubt that is 
just what the Senator thinks 

Mr. BRUCE. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. If that be true, is not the orderly thing to do, 
80 long as we profess to live under a constitutional govern- 
ment, to amend the Constitution in the manner provided by 
the Constitution itself, and rewrite the charter under which 
we live? Can the Senator conceive anything more degrading, 
demoralizing, and undermining to the good citizenship of the 
people than to have a solemn pledge in the Constitution of the 
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United States and to have great Senators stand upon the floor 
of the United States Senate and say the people are going to 
have what they want regardless of whether it is constitutional 
or not? 

Mr. BRUCE. I can conceive of nothing more deplorable, 
nothing more tragic, nothing more scandalous, but I take human 
nature as it is. In other words, I look at this question exactly 
as the free-soiler looked at the institution of slavery. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, and when Wendell Phillips spoke 
with reference to that proposition he said, “To hell with the 
Constitution.” 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; he did. 

“Mr. BORAH. But there came along the man who, dfSre- 
garding Wendell Phillips, found a way to solve that great ques- 
tion by amending the Constitution of the United States and 
effectuating the change which he desired under the Constitution 
and not in violation of it. 

Mr. BRUCE, How did he find it? He found it by tracing 
his way through fire and smoke and flame and blood. 

Mr. BORAH. I am one of those who believe that the Con- 
stitution of the United States is of sufficient value, if it is 
necessary, to trace our way through blood and fire in order 
to maintain it. [Applause on the floor and in the galleries.] 

Mr. BRUCE. So do I when a great question like slavery is 
involved; so do I when a great issue like that of national 
sovereignty is involved; but not when nothing more is in- 
volved than the question as to whether a man shall or shall 
not be allowed to enjoy what I conceive to be a perfectly legiti- 
mate measure of human indulgence. } 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. Well, Mr. President, there is scarcely 
any vice that human nature may indulge that the particular 
person who indulges it does not resent the fact that the law 
prohibits or inhibits him from doing so. 

Mr. BRUCH. That is not so. There is no uprising against 
punishment for forgery or against punishment for false pre- 
tenses and, aboye all, there is none against punishment for 
murder or for rape or for arson. 

Mr. BORAH. But every man who commits forgery feels to- 
ward the law just exactly as the Senator does toward prohibi- 
tion. 

Mr. BRUCE. He does, but his neighbors do not, The 
difference in this case is not only that the man who takes—— 

Mr. BORAH. I am not sure that the Senator’s neighbors 
do. That is what I want to find out. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have previously stated to the Senator that 
many of my neighbors regard with great leniency the violation 
of the Volstead Act, because, as they conceive it, that act 
has no true moral sanction behind it. It endeavors to pro- 
nounce something as being criminal per se that is not so. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there are hundreds and thou- 
sands and millions of people in the United States, as good 
people as live, who are devoted to law and order, who believe 
in obedience to law, who take the very opposite view from 
that of the able Senator from Maryland. They believe that 
while we are making a fight to maintain those provisions of the 
Constitution which protect property it is just as necessary to 
make a fight for the maintenance of the provisions which pro- 
tect human values and the home. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is simply because they are misguided 
enthusiasts who are incapable of drawing the true line of 
distinction between what is real criminality and what is merely 
artificial criminality. 

Mr. BORAH. That doctrine will not do in this country. 

Mr. EDGE rose. 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. I will wait until the Senator from Idaho shall 
have finished his remarks. P 

Mr. BORAH. Let us go back for a moment to what I think 
is the most serious proposition here. I regard all this dis- 
cussion of percentages of the alcoholic content of liquor as 
evading the question, not intentionally, perhaps, upon the part 
of all those who discuss it. Every Senator here knows from 
the letters which he receives every day that the thing which 
many people are asking is not a change of percentage still 
keeping the liquor nonintoxicating, but what they are writing 
Senators about now, what they are passing resolutions about, 
what they are petitioning about is for intoxicating beverages. 

It is the duty of the Senate of the United States, if it has 
not lost all capacity for leadership, to say to these people, 
“You want intoxicating beverages. We say to you that you can 
not get them under the Constitution, which we have sworn 
to support, until you, by the orderly processes pointed out by 
the Constitution, rewrite that instrument.” 

Mr, BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. I want to speak for a few 
moments. 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course. 4 
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Mr. BORAH. It is our duty to do that, as men whose busi- 
ness it is to uphold the Constitution, who have sworn to sup- 
port the Constitution and who ought to have some capacity 
for leadership when the Constitution of the United States is 
involved. We should say to those who are advocating a 
change, “ What you want is intoxicating liquors, but that is 
what you can not have until you take out of the Constitution 
that which the people of the United States put into the Con- 
stitution. That is what I am contending for here to-day. Let 
the people understand that this proposed change of the Volstead 
Act would settle nothing; it would solve no problem. It would 
leave liquor here haunting the corridors of the Capitol, and 
these people would be petitioning Congress next year just the 
same as they are doing this year. What these people are in- 
terested in is doing what the Constitution does not permit 
them to do. 

Mr. BRUCE and Mr. EDGE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield, 
and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. EDGE. I thought the Senator from Idaho had con- 
eluded his remarks, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho knows 
that I have offered an amendment to the Constitution involv- 
ing a combination of the Quebec plan of government supervi- 
sion and control and local option; in other words, I am pur- 
suing the very pathway that he thinks that I and those asso- 
ciated with me should pursue. Now I will ask the Senator 
from Idaho, Does that constitutional amendment meet with 
his approval or not? 

Mr. BORAH. Distinctly not. I do not want this Govern- 
ment to become a saloon keeper. If that must go on, let it 
be by individuals. But, as I said a moment ago, I do not want 
to discuss indefinitely and exclusively the question of per- 
centages, 

I wish to refer again, for the consideration of the Senate, to 
the great referendum which the people are going to hold in 
the State of New York. They are going to petition the Con- 
gress of the United States by the voice of the people of New 
York to do what? To violate the Constitution of the United 
States. Do the people of a great Commonwealth such as 
New York, with its distinguished leaders of the past and its 
distinguished leaders of the present, its great educators, its 
great lawyers, its great jurists, and its great religionists, pro- 
pose to come down here with a solemn referendum to the effect 
that the Congress of the United States shall disregard the 
Constitution of the United States? They propose to petition 
us to leave the enforcement of the Constitution to the States— 
a shameless proposition. 

Is it not infinitely better, more in accord with good citizen- 
ship and with representative government, that they submit to 
the people of the State of New York the question of petitioning 
Congress to submit to the States for ratification an amend- 
ment which will take out the eighteenth amendment from the 
Constitution? Can you meet the question any other way? Is 
there any other orderly and decent way to proceed? Can you 
solye the problem by any other method or any other process? 
I ask, Mr. President, is it honest, is it candid leadership, is 
it in accord with the principles of the great Republican and 
Democratic Parties to seek to evade the question by asking 
us to violate the Constitution of the United States, to disre- 
gard it? Let us be candid enough to speak to the people in 
constitutional language, in language befitting public men in a 
government of law. 

Mr. President, the liquor problem can not be disposed of by 
amendments which do nothing more than add an additional 
flavor to the drink. It can not be put at rest by changing 
the percentage if that percentage fails to give intoxicants. 
The contest is not over percentages. It involves deeper and 
more searching questions. After you have made your changes 
as proposed, if you remain within the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, your liquor problem will still be here, unsettled, un- 
determined, haunting the corridors of Congress and tormenting 
publie opinion, insistent of attention and rapacious in its 
demands. Deep convictions are found on either side of this 
question. Great governmental, as well as great moral, problems 
are involved and percentages will not meet the situation. 

But what I arose to say at this time is that whether pro- 
hibition stays or goes, rises or falls, the Constitution should 
be maintained and supported as it is written by all law-abiding 
people until it is changed in the manner pointed out by the 
Constitution. Obedience to the law is the rock foundation 
upon which our whole structure rests. To disregard it is to 
strike at the life of the Nation. And while disrespect for law 
applies to all laws, statutes, and enacted laws, there is a more 
sacred import to that rule of conduct when the Constitution 
itself is involved. It is the law of the land, the charter of our 
Government, approved by the people, defining and guaranteeing 
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the rights of the citizen, prescribing’ the duties, functions, and 
limitations of government, and to disregard it is to spell the 
end of order and representative government. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, it occurs to me, from following 
the eloquent speech of the Senator from Idaho, that he pro- 
poses to decide what the Supreme Court may do without per- 
mitting the Supreme Court to have an opportunity to decide 
for itself. That is the burden of most arguments against modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act. In his argument he advanced the 
statement—and I believe he was seconded by the Senator from 
Tennessee—that relief from the fourteenth amendment had 
been worked out in a way which permitted the Southern States 
to administer it, within the Constitution, in a manner in which 
they preferred to administer it. I should like to see a similar 
opportunity afforded, at least, before individual Senators de- 
cide, for the Supreme Court, just what it will do with amend- 
ments to the Volstead Act. 

The Senator from Idaho has indicated that the alcoholic 
limitation of the Volstead Act was unquestionably below a fair 
interpretation, so far as the word “ intoxicating ” is concerned, 
of the provisions of the eighteenth amendment. I was a mem- 
ber of the Senate when the Volstead Act was passed, as was 
the Senator from Idaho, and I recall the debate at that time. 
The suggestion was advanced by the proponents of the bill 
that the reason for the inclusion of the words “ one-half of 1 
per cent” was not to define intoxication but to provide a 
method or medium through which better enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment could be obtained. We have been seven 
years working on that theory and we have absolutely and ut- 
terly failed. 

I differ from the Senator from Idaho in his viewpoint that 
allowing the use of the maximum of alcohol that could be per- 
mitted within the term “intoxicating in fact“ would not be 
helpful in this situation. I emphatically contend just the 
opposite. I belieye if the Congress should pass an amendment 
to the Volstead Act permitting all the Constitution permits it 
would immediately alleviate the situation. 

I may say, Mr. President, that, in my judgment, Congress has 
not the moral right to deny what the Constitution permits. We 
have heard a great deal to-day about upholding the Constitu- 
tion. Then let us try the other experiment of allowing the full 
limit. Conditions could not be any worse than they are to-day. 
Senators refer to the hearings which are being held, but the 
facts that are coming out and going throughout this land as a 
result of those hearings can not be evaded by Congress if the 
Members of Congress do their full duty. 

I admit beyond any argument that in order to legally obtain 
what are known as hard spirits or liquors it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to repeal or amend the eighteenth amendment; 
but I contend, side by side with that, if we would amend the 
Volstead Act and permit the alcoholic content to be as great 
as the courts might decide to be within the interpretation of 
the words “intoxicating in fact,” we would remedy materially 
the present deplorable situation; we would at least reduce the 
discontent and unrest in the country and the challenge and 
protest against the law which prevail throughout the country, 
In that way we would, in my judgment, greatly improve condi- 
tions and help solve this the problem of all problems facing us 
to-day. 

What is the definition of “intoxicating liquors,” so long as 
it is alleged that nothing within that definition can satisfy? 
The only decision that I have seen from a Federal judge as to 
the definition of intoxicating liquor was delivered by Judge 
Soper, a Federal judge in the district of which Baltimore is a 
part. I have not a copy of the decision with me, but in’ effect 
he says this: Intoxication means what in the ordinary sense 
the average citizen knows as drunkenness through indulging 
in alcoholic beverages in quantity equal to what the average 
human could drink, 

In other words, the word “intoxicating” means, according 
to that judge's decision, real drunkenness. How can we deter- 
mine here that the Supreme Court, recognizing the sentiment 
of the country, recognizing as they haye in recent years, and 
I think properly so, the rule of reasonableness in considering 
all questions, especially those questions which are close to the 
public—how can we contend that if we pass a bill reciting the 
yery words of the Constitution itself, permitting citizens to 
have what the Constitution permits them to have, namely, bev- 
erages up to the point of being proven intoxicating in fact, 
that the Supreme Court of the United States would not uphold 
such an amendment to the Volstead Act? Further, how can 
we contend such liberty would not reduce the present use of 
bootleggers’ poison? 

Would that be evasion? It would not be nullification, Mr. 
President, if the Supreme Court so affirmatively decided, would 
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it? Then the great State of New York or the great State of 
New Jersey or the great State of Idaho would haye, under the 
fundamental law of the land, without evasion, the right to 
manufacture, sell, or use beverages up to the point of being 
“intoxicating in fact”; and, as 1 have said, the courts must 
decide the violation of any law, and they would under such 
an amendment be given the responsibility to do 80. 

Such an amendment does not in any way mean that the 
State of Idaho or the State of Kansas shall not, if their State 
legislatures so decide, continue the one-half of 1 per cent, or 
continue without any percentage if they so elect. That is not 
confusing. It could not be, at any rate, more confusing than 
it is to-day, If the Supreme Court upholds this limit, then 
certainly the State courts or the Federal courts within the 
States would decide cases coming before them in harmony 
with that limit; and so they should. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
for just one moment? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. My impression is that the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] himself a few days ago offered some amendments 
to the Volstead Act that might be submitted by way of popular 
referendum to the people. Is not that the case? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I submitted an amendment to a pro- 
posed referendum asking the people whether or not they de- 
sired to repeal the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. BRUCE. Were the amendments addressed entirely to 
the eighteenth amendment? My impression was that they 
were addressed also to the Volstead Act, were they not? 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator from New Jersey will yield to 
me—— 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator to reply. 

Mr. BORAH. I submitted three propositions. The first 
was whether or not the people desired to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States by taking out the eighteenth 
amendment; secondly, if they understood light wines and beers 
for which they were petitioning to be such beverages as were 
nonintoxicating. 

Mr. BRUCE. Was the Senator drafting the second amend- 
ment merely as a matter of intellectual recreation? 

Mr. BORAH. No; although I do sometimes indulge in that 
pastime. 

Mr. BRUCE. It seems to me the Senator has some incon- 
sistency to defend. Here this afternoon he has been deprecat- 
ing the idea of any modification of the Volstead Act being 
entertained, and yet he himself is bound to confess that he was 
the draftsman of one. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me explain the matter to the Senator, and 
then he will see that I am not inconsistent. 

The Senator from New Jersey submitted what he proposed 
to form into a referendum throughout the United States; and 
I offered amendments to his referendum for the purpose of 
inquiring of the people what they understood as to nonintoxi- 
cating beverages, what they understood as to the eighteenth 
amendment, and whether or not they desired to repeal it. 

I haye not offered any amendment to the Volstead Act. I 
do not propose to offer any amendment to it; but I am per- 
fectly willing, I will say to the Senator now, If he will work 
out a process, to take a referendum upon whether or not they 
desire to repeal the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; but the Senator's second amendment con- 
templated the idea that there would be a popular referendum 
in relation to the question as to whether the people of the 
United States wanted light wines or beer. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no; I did not ask them that. I asked 
them if, in petitioning for light wines and beers, they under- 
stood that they would have such an alcoholie content as not to 
be intoxicating. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am very glad, at any rate, to have listened 
to an explanation of these amendments from the Senator from 
Idaho, because, notwithstanding the extraordinary lucidity 
with which he generally conveys his ideas, I have yet to find 
a single, solitary individual who has ever been able to grasp 
the real meaning of the amendments suggested by him. Indeed, 
I am coming to think that the Senator must have suggested 
them in a satirical or sardonic spirit, because I confess that 
to me they are wholly unintelligible. 

Mr. BORAH. I confess that I have considerable of a sar- 
donic spirit when I am dealing with the question of amending 
the Volstead Act, because I do not find any sincerity at all be- 
hind the proposal. The thing these people are really seeking 
can not be secured by merely amending the Volstead Act. 
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Mr. BRUCE. I am sorry to hear the Senator say that, be- 
cause I have always thought that one of his most splendid 
virtues was his sincerity of character. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I had no intention of discussing 
at any considerable length this question at this time. It was 
introduced by the Senator from Idaho, and I felt should be 
briefly alluded to, and later I will reply as the subject de- 
mands. 

I protest very emphatically against the continued infer- 
ence that a proposal to amend the Volstead Act is a subter- 
fuge. Such a contention is not justified in fact. It is not 
justified in law. An amendment to the Volstead Act, of course, 
as a matter of practicability, can be opposed by any Senator. 
That is his privilege at any and all times; but while the Vol- 
stead Act is sacred as all law is sacred, while it is a law, it 
is no less subject to amendment than any other act that Con- 
gress passes, even though it has such influences back of it 
that it apparently occupies a different position. 

Any act of Congress is subject to proper amendment; and 
when one urges modification of the Volstead Act in the interest 
of bringing about a more temperate condition, in the interest 
of trying to alleviate to some extent what I consider the abso- 
lutely justified protest and challenge of millions of our people, 
it is unjust to assume it a move against enforcement of law; 
neither is it an invitation for violation of the law. It is quite 
the contrary, in my mind. If the public are entitled to this 
consideration, why should it be denied? It is a sincere move- 
ment to try to help a situation which Senators, whatever may 
be their public utterances, know perfectly well can not be 
evaded longer in the best interests of morals, in the best in- 
terests of recognition of the sublimity of law, which has been 
greatly reduced in this country. 

In conclusion, I simply desire again to bring this view as 
forcefully as I can before the Senate. This act has denied, 
through its one-half of 1 per cent limitation, what the Con- 
stitution—the mandate from the people—clearly indicated that 
they were prepared to try—the prohibition of intoxicating 
liquor.. I repeat, the one-half of 1 per cent limitation was 
placed there by its proponents to help enforcement. The object 
has failed. Has not the time arrived for us to be honest with 
the people who ratified the eighteenth amendment? 

If we use the very language of the eighteenth amendment 
itself permitting beverages up to the point of intoxication, we 
can not possibly violate the Constitution, because we are simply 
repeating the Constitution. Then, it becomes a matter for the 
court—the court to which we have always looked up—to decide 
whether a citizen is guilty or innocent. 

Is that a new doctrine in this country? Is that evading or 
nullifying the Constitution of this country? On the contrary, 
that is upholding the Constitution and trying to meet a situa- 
tion honestly, legally, and squarély. It is the only way, in my 
judgment—at this time, at least, without the loss of much 
time through the possible amendment of the eighteenth amend- 
ment—in which we can meet the situation. 

Conditions can not be worse than they are to-day. If you 
admit them honestly as they exist, you know it. You must 
realize what the present regulation is doing to the young men 
and to the young women, and how in all walks of life the 
thought of observance or reverence of law is almost a play- 
thing and a football. You can not fairly contend when that 
condition exists that: “Technically, we can not pass any 
amendment to the Volstead Act without violating the Con- 
stitution.” Let the Supreme Court decide that, not Senators 
here on the floor of the United States Senate. Let us see if 
legal modification will not help. Give the people all they re- 
served when they, through their mandate, ratified the eighteenth 
amendment, and then come back a year or two later and see 
if the conditions are not 100 per cent better than those we are 
facing to-day. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 44 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 15, 1926, at 12 o’clock meridian, 
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NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 14 (legis- 
tive day of April 5), 1926 
MEMBERS OF THE RAILROAD LABOR BOARD 
MANAGEMENT GROUP , 
Samuel Higgins, of New York, for a term of five years. (A 
reappointment. ) 
PUBLIC GROUP x 
Ben W. Hooper, of Tennessee, for a term of five years. (A 
reappointment, ) 
LABOR GROUP 
Walter L. McMenimen, of Massachusetts, for a term of five 
years. (A reappointment.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 14 (legis- 
lative day of April 5), 1926 
POSTMASTERS 
KANSAS 
Charles N. Shafer, Fredonia. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Archie W. Johnson, Bartlett. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
William B. Hemphill, Biltmore. 
Luadan V. Rhyne, Dallas. 
OREGON 
William S. Bowers, Baker. 
John A. McCall, Klamath Falls. 
Ralph R. Huron, La Grande, 
James E. Whitehead, Turner. 
Fred K. Baker, Valsetz. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
John O. Whiteman, Claridge. 
John W. Aumiller, Eagles Mere. 
Ethel O. Lakin, Grassflat. 
Permelia H. Young, Jefferson. 
Katherine A. White, Mildred. 
George F. Grill, Pen Mar. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, April 14, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Rev. Walter F. Smith, of the Park View Christian 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, we thank Thee for Thy abiding love and are 
grateful to Thee for all the blessings of life that Thou hast 
bestowed upon us. We thank Thee for our beloved country 
and for her opportunities and ideals. May those ideals ever be 
held high. Rest Thy blessing upon all in authority. Especially 
we pray Thee to bless these who have been called to administer 
the affars of our Nation. Give to them wisdom and power, 
that through the guidance of Thy Holy Spirit they may prove 
what is the good and the acceptable and the perfect will of 
God. 

Hear this our prayer and grant these our petitions, for we 
ask them in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


GUARDIANSHIP OF INSANE AND INCOMPETENT VETERANS 


Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Recorp a letter received by me yesterday from 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, on the 
subject of the 18,000 guardians of insane and incompetent vet- 
erans in the United States, together with my own remarks upon 
the same subject, and upon the subject of my proposed amend- 
ments to eliminate fees paid unscrupulous guardians, and also 
my own remarks upon the medical care, hospitalization, and 
welfare of the veterans. j 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
when was this letter written by General Hines? 

Mr. KINDRED. It was dated on April 10 and delivered at 
my office by messenger yesterday. 
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Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is aware of the fact that the 
Veterans’ Committee is preparing to investigate all of these 
guardianship scandals and that we are preparing to go to the 
very bottom of all these charges? 

Mr. KINDRED. I have heard so unofficially. 

Mr. RANKIN. . Then, I say to the gentleman officially that 
that is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr, Speaker, in order to eliminate fees to 
unscrupulous guardians of insane and incompetent veterans 
and to administrators of deceased veterans, I propose the fol- 
lowing amendments in addition to several others to be intro- 
duced by me to meet this serious situation— 


A bill (H. R. 11206) to amend section 26 of the World War veter- 
ans’ act of 1924; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11207) to amend section 21 of the World War 
veterans’ act of 1924. 


Mr. Speaker, my proposed amendments to the veterans’ World 
War act of June, 1924, in the matter of guardianship and 
administration for the estates of insane and deceased veterans 
of the World War, were first suggested by me in a speech made 
by me in the House March 26, 1926, in which I stated, ater 
discussing these abuses: 


In this connection, as to the activities of the States in serving the 
needs of ex-service men, I wish to call attention to what I consider 
one or two glaring faults of our present law. I believe that these 
points to which I refer have been or will be covered by amendments 
that will be proposed by the Veterans’ Committee in the legislation 
before the House, 

I refer particularly to the present method of appointing guardians or 
committees of the person and estate of the insane beneficiary, I had 
a case pending for some months, which terminated only to-day, where, 
under the present law, a guardian was appointed by a court in Newark, 
N. J. I am going to mention the fact, because I referred the whole 
matter to the Veterans’ Bureau, and they took up the whole corre- 
spondence, and have used considerable pressure in certain directions, 
and have gotten results after the matter had gone on in a disgraceful 
way for several months, 

The present law provides for the appointment of a guardian or com- 
mittee of an insane beneficiary by the local courts of the respective 
States. Now, it is a sad fact, which some of us in local politics know 
to be true, that there are a certain number of irresponsible hangers-on 
around courts who insist on having themselyes appointed to responsible 
positions, and those persons are appointed, but they fail to give the 
money to the poor, blind, helpless mothers and fathers of the bene- 
ficiaries. 

The court refused to remove him. The Veterans’ Bureau used their 
influence to have the unprincipled rascal removed in this case which 
I speak of, who had kept the money from the mother for months, 

I hope that the proper committee will report an amendment covering 
this matter, and also several other amendments which we should adopt, 
but I will not take the time to discuss them at this time. 


I made these charges, based on personal investigation, some 
time before they were mentioned by others. 

The recent charges of abuses by guardians of insane and 
incompetent war veterans have been made possible by the in- 
adequate provisions of the existing law providing for guardians 
of insane and incompetent veterans. These abuses have oc- 
curred in connection with the appointment under existing law 
of improper and unscrupulous guardians, not only in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia but in various other instances in the different 
States, as in the flagrant cases I called to the attention of the 
House of Representatives. 

I and other Members of the House of Representatives per- 
sonally knew of one or more such cases in which there have 
not only been abuses by guardians but failure of the courts 
having power to appoint them to remove improper and un- 
scrupulous guardians even after evidence has been presented 
by Members of Congress and by others of such unscrupulous 
conduct on the part of the guardians, as alleged in the Fenning 
case. 

The proposed amendments to the veterans’ act of 1924, re- 
ported March 11, 1926, by the Veterans’ Committee of the 
House as H. R. 10240, do not contain any amendment changing 
the objectionable features of existing law which have proven 
so unsatisfactory and have led to the scandals mentioned. 

To meet this situation and to eliminate the appointments of 
guardians by the State courts the constitutional question in 
cases of insane or incompetent veterans haying property located 
in any State and subject to the protection of the courts of that 
State has to be considered. 
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I recently had a personal interview with Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, on this and other 
phases of my proposed amendments, in which I propose to 
eliminate the appointment not only of guardians for incompe- 
tent veterans but administrators of the estates of deceased vet- 
erans by State courts, so that any moneys or equities due such 
incompetent or deceased veterans from the United States Gov- 
ernment may be disbursed and paid directly to the legal de- 
pendents or beneficiaries of such veterans, directly by the Vet- 
eran’s Bureau, through its existing bureau of guardians. 

I have consulted able attorneys and they advise that from 
the viewpoint of saving unnecessary (commissions paid to Fen- 
ning were as much as 10 per cent) expense and delay to the 
veterans and their dependents, as well as the scandals resulting 
from the present system, that my amendment will prove ade- 
quate. 

In my interview with the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
on the provisions of my proposed amendments, and later, in an 
interview with one of the legal advisers of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau in charge of the department of guardianships and admin- 
istration, both approved of the chief features of my amend- 
ments to eliminate the appointment of guardians by the State 
courts for insane or incompetent veterans, and administrators 
for the estates of deceased veterans, for the reasons mentioned. 

General Hines’s letter to me giving some account of the 
activities of the Veterans’ Bureau in this connection, follows: 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, April 19, 1926. 
Hon, JOHN J. KINDRED, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear MR. KINDRED : In compliance with your request, I am sub- 
mitting a résumé of the establishment of procedure which is now in 
force in this bureau in supervising activities of guardians of minors 
and mental incompetents. 

Immediately after I assumed duties as the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau on March 4, 1923, I made inquiry as to 
bureau policy and procedure in protecting the interests of veterans or 
dependents of veterans who were under guardianship, and was ap- 
prised of the fact that numerous criticisms had reached the bureau to 
the effect that legally appointed guardians were not fulfilling their 
trust in making the proper disbursement of funds for the benefit of 
disabled soldiers. The advice of the general counsel was requested, 
and he advised that the bureau had no definite policy as to the course 
of action to be followed in such instances, He pointed out that 
although there was no specific provision of law under which the 
bureau could institute proceedings in the State courts for the ap- 
pointment or remoyal of guardians, there was no provision of law 
which inhibited the bureau from taking such steps in cases in which 
it was deemed necessary, 

The general counsel was instructed to institute and conduct court 
proceedings wherever and whenever necessary to insure the appoint- 
ment of a proper guardian for a beneficiary adjudged by the medical 
officers of the bureau to be mentally incompetent, and to institute and 
conduct similar proceedings for the removal of a guardian and the 
appointment of another wheneyer such proceedings were deemed ad- 
visable. The outline of this procedure was presented to the Depart- 
ment of Justice and approved by Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 
Assistant Attorney General, and by Mr. A. T. Seymour, Assistant to 
the Attorney General, who at that time was Acting Attorney General. 

Bureau officials were instructed by thé director to exercise the 
greatest diligence in safeguarding the interests of mentally incompe- 
tent patients in every possible way. 

Subsequently, a committee was appointed to study and report on the 
guardianship activities of the bureau. The general counsel reported 
to this committee that his office was checking up on every report which 
indicated irregularities or negligence on the part of legally appointed 
guardians and steps were being taken when necessary for the removal 
of guardians. At that time 18,000 guardians had been appointed and 
the committee which had been appointed recommended that guardian- 
ship activities be centralized in one division in order that closer super- 
vision could be given in these cases, 

The guardianship subdivision was established on May 8, 1924. Since 
that time the bureau has maintained a centralized record of all clalm- 
ants who are minors or mental incompetents, and an investigation 
is made in each case of a mentally incompetent at least once annually 
or more often if necessary, to determine whether his condition had 
improved, whether the amount paid to the guardian had been properly 
handled and whether expenditures had been properly made. An accu- 


rate record is kept of the name and address of each guardian or person 
vested with the responsibility or care of a veteran or his estate, of the 
name and location of the court appointing such guardian, of the amount 
of the guardian's bond, and any other information pertinent to a close 
and thorough supervision of the casa, 
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Annual reports required of guardians give the bureau an opportunity 
to keep a close check on expenditures and, in addition to the information 
so received, the bureau makes prompt investigation In any case in 
which correspondence or reports received by the bureau indicate irregu- 
larity of payments or misapplication of funds. 

There has been appointed in each regional office a guardianship officer 
who is charged with the responsibility of supervising activities relative 
to the welfare of minors or mental incompetents who are entitled to 
the benefits administered by this bureau. This officer maintains close 
contact with all guardianship matters and investigates any case in 
which it is charged that the guardian, curator, conservator, or com- 
mittee is in any manner failing to administer his trust. When an in- 
vestigation shows any delinquency on the part of such person, the 
evidence thereof {s promptly presented to the court of proper jurisdic- 
tion with a view to the removal of such guardian, curator, conservator, 
or committee, and the appointment of another. 

Early investigations of guardianship activities indicated that the 
bureau was handicapped by the fact that the director was without 
authority to suspend payments to guardians who had shown evidence 
of delinquency pending action of the court in such matters. This 
matter was reported to Congress with the recommendation that the law 
be amended, and in accordance with this recommendation the last pro- 
viso of section 21 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, was added 
as follows: 

“Provided further, That the director, in his discretion, may suspend 
such payments to any such guardian, curator, conservator, or other 
person who shall neglect or refuse, after reasonable notice, to render 
an account to the director from time to time showing the application 
of such payments for the benefit of such minor or incompetent bene- 
ficiary.” 

The bureau subsequently recommended the addition of section 505 
of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, which was enacted on March 
4, 1925, and reads as follows: 

“Every guardian, curator, conservator, committee, or person legally 
vested with the responsibility or care of the claimant or his estate, 
baying charge and custody in a fiduciary capacity of money paid, 
under the war risk insurance act as amended, or under the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, for the benefit of any minor or incompetent claim- 
ant, who shall embezzle the same in violation of his trust, or fraudu- 
lently convert the same to his own use, shall be punished by fine not 
exceeding $2,000 or imprisonment at hard labor for a term not ex- 
ceeding five years, or both.” 

The regulations of the bureau require that if a patient of an insti- 
tution is an insane disabled person shown to be entitled to compensa- 
tion, there shall be paid to the chief officers of such institution any 
amount necessary for the immediate needs and comforts of such 
patient and the remaining amount due shall be paid to the guardian. 
These regulations were issued to insure prompt provision for the needs 
of incompetent beneficiaries of the bureau. 

A very close supervision is maintained over the Interests of all 
incompetent beneficiaries of the bureau and prompt action Is taken by 
the bureau to protect thelr interests. Copies of Veterans’ Bureau 
regulations and general orders governing guardianship matters are 
inclosed for your information, 

Very truly yours, 
Fnaxx T. Htves, Director. 


In my discussion of the subject with the director I empha- 
sized particularly the importance of getting rid of any system 
of fees or emoluments to be paid in connection with such guar- 
dianships or administrations out of the estates or equities of 
yeterans due them from the United States Government. 

The evils of the present system have been exemplified in the 
charges against Commissioner Fenning, of Washington, D. C., 
who is alleged to have received 10 per cent of all insane vet- 
erans’ moneys that passed through his hands as guardian, and 
even to have accumulated a fortune of over $100,000 in a very 
few years through connivance with the powers that had him 
appointed as guardian. 

My amendment would eliminate and prohibit any fees of any 
kind to be paid in this connection to any official, either Federal 
or State, and would preserve to the veteran and his dependents 
or beneficiaries every cent due him by the United States Gov- 
ernment which he has served. 

Especial attention is called to the fact that my amendments 
also provide that all moneys and equities due from the United 
States Government to any veteran shall be paid directly to the 
yeteran without being subject to any judgments or any claims 
of any kind against the veteran or his estate. 

Whatever may be our estimate of the political, social, or 
moral results of the World War, there was the inevitable result 
of such a gigantic conflict, of thousands of sick and disabled 
soldiers from overseas and from home camps, suddenly and 
urgently in need of immediate hospitalization and medical care. 
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On March 17, 1921, and also March 26, 1926, I diseussed the 
status of the neuropsychiatric and disabled wards of the United 
States Government as of these dates, and particularly stressed 
certain administrative faults of the United States Veterans“ 
Bureau and the failure of the consultants on hospitalization to 
more promptly provide hospitals, provided for under liberal 
appropriations made by Congress. 


NEUROPSYCHIATRIC WARDS 


The status particularly of the neuropsychiatric ex-service 
men is to be discussed at this time from the viewpoint of hos- 
pitalization, vocational, and professional rehabilitation, dis- 
ability compensation, and other medical and welfare agencies 
employed in their interest during and since the emergency 
referred to. 

The United States Public Health Service from the begin- 
ning, with inadequate hospital and other facilities, and under 
great difficulties, coped with the serious problems of supply- 
ing proper and humane medical and surgical treatment to the 
neuropsychiatric and other groups of sick and disabled vet- 
erans; and it must in fairness be stated that this service 
deserves and should receive full credit and commendation 
for its achievements, this service having in fact laid the broad 
and deep foundations for the good work in medical and surgi- 
cal treatment which has, with certain exceptions to be noted, 
continued by the medical service later created within and 
subject to the control of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

The Veterans’ Bureau, created under the Sweet bill—passed 
by the Sixty-seventh Congress—consolidated all governmental 
activities relating to ex-service men under this bureau. 

The singularly disgraceful conduct and subsequent prison 
sentence of the first director of the bureau, Col. R. C. Forbes, 
appointed by President Harding, is well known, with all of its 
disastrous results to the interest of the Government and the 
ex- service men. 

The bureau, under the directorship of Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
who, while evidencing a personal desire to do justice to the 
ex-servyice men, has received both praise and adverse criticism 
from the disabled American veterans of the World War and 
the American Legion. 

The last (1925) convention of the American Legion made 
recommendations for greater efficiency of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
particularly relating to improving the medical service. The 
Legion commended the appointment by the director of the 
bureau of a council of medical and hospital service, which is 
composed of eminent specialists, and held that a higher medi- 
cal personnel could be secured by appropriate legislation than 
that existing now in the bureau under the civil service. This 
recommendation is for legislation providing a Veterans’ Bureau 
medical corps similar to that of the United States Public 
Health Service and the Army and the Navy. The Legion also 
requested legislation providing for the apportionment of com- 
pensation of insane claimants who have dependent parents, sa 
that the amount paid to such parents or dependents shall be 
paid to them directly instead of to the guardians of the 
claimants. 

The report of the committee on rehabilitation of the 1925 
convention of the American Legion, page 34, says: 


The Veterans’ Bureau has never functioned with the efficienc} which 
the American Legion can consider satisfactory. The evident lack of 
efficiency must be traceable to some cause. The Legion realizes that 
the present Director of the Veterans’ Bureau inherited many faults 
and weaknesses in personnel and organization, in spite of which the 
bureau is now functioning more efficiently than at any time hereto- 
fore. But after careful examination of the problem, the committee 
of the American Legion has come to the uneseapable conclusion that 
there is lack of coordination, unnecessary delay, and fallure to keep 
the director correctly advised, thus creating a system which is intol- 
erable, 


I believe from personal official experience and investigation 
that while decentralization may have some advantages, these 
adverse criticisms of the bureau from these and other sources 
are in many instances well founded and that the faults com- 
plained of are due in great measure to the so-called decen- 
tralization plan adopted by the bureau, by which information 
and data relative to disabled ex-service men, such as their 
physical and mental condition, the evidence as to their claims 
for disability, and so forth, are filed in the many regional offices 
of the bureau, and that these most important facts are not on 
file at the central office of the bureau at Washington, and there- 
fore not accessible to the people’s Representatives at the Capitol 
except after long-drawn-out correspondence between them and 
the bureau and between the bureau and the regional offices. 
As an example of unnecessary delay, I cite the following case; 
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I initiated, under date of December 17, 1923, a request for 
investigation and report on the case of Harry Knopke, 243 
Laconia Street, Elmburst, Long Island, N. Y., whose father 
claimed dependency. There were exchanged 85 letters, and an 
unfavorable report was received on December 18, 1925, this 
covering a period of approximately two years, this being due 
chiefly, I believe, to the delays and red tape incident to the 
system mentioned. 

HOSPITALIZATION 

With the enactment of the World War veterans’ act on June 
7, 1924, it was anticipated that there would be a material in- 
crease in the number of admissions to hospitals during the 
year over the previous year, and also in the total number of 
patients in these hospitals at any one time. This expectation 
was borne out by experience, which showed that the total of 
76,812 admissions, including the neuropsychiatric and all other 
groups, exceeded the admissions for 1924 by 16 per cent, al- 
though in fact this number was less than the total admissions 
for the fiscal years 1921, 1922, and 1923. With this increase 
in yearly admissions, there naturally resulted an increase in 
the hospital load, which mounted from a total of 21,730 to a 
peak of 30,753 during February, 1925, subsequently subsiding 
to 26,610 on June 30, 1925. 

Under paragraph 10, section 202, of the World War veterans' 
act, providing for general hospitalization regardless of origin 
of disability, approximately 17 per cent of these were veterans 
of wars other than the World War. 

The policy of hospitalizing to the greatest extent possible 
in Government hospitals is being continued. The trend in ad- 
missions during the past several years is significant. In the 
fiscal year, 1920, 45 per cent of the total admissions were to 
State and civil hospitals; in 1924 this percentage was 19.36 
per cent; and in 1925 it had been reduced to 10.87 per cent. 
The results accomplished under this policy have been made 
possible through the carrying out of the permanent hospital 
construction program of the bureau. 

The increase in Government hospitalization obtained for all 
types of disease, neuropsychiatric cases increasing during the 
year 1925 from 72 to 78 per cent, tuberculosis cases from 80 
to 8&5 per cent, and general cases from 93 to 96 per cent. 

At the commencement of the fiscal year 1925, 44 per cent 
of all patients in all bureau hospitals were suffering from neuro- 
psychiatric conditions, 39 per cent from tuberculosis, and 17 per 
cent from general conditions, whereas, at the end of the fiscal 
year, these percentages were 46, 36, and 18, respectively. Of 
the net numerical increase during the year in all types of 
patients under treatment, the greatest increase was in neuro- 
psychiatric cases, which cases increased from 9,929 at the com- 
mencement of the year to 12,139 at the end of the year. These 
figures indicate clearly that from the standpoint of hospitaliza- 
tion and custodianship the most important future problem will 
be in connection with the neuropsychiatric cases, This is sub- 
stantiated by reference to the chart (No. 3) accompanying the 
Veterans’ Bureau report for 1925, showing the periodic varia- 
tion of patients in all hospitals; and that while the general and 
tuberculosis cases decreased from the peak in February by some 
1,000 and 2,000 cases respectively, the neuropsychiatric cases 
since the peak have shown but a slight decline. 

Increased hospitalization in Government facilities were made 
possible during 1925 through the completion of hospitals pre- 
viously authorized by Congress. 

Congress has been especially generous In the matter of hos- 
pital construction, haying authorized since the World War 
total appropriations of $3,214,775,000 for hospital construction 
and maintenance for veterans’ disability compensation, for life 
insurance or so-called adjusted compensation, and for all other 
Government activities in the interest of ex-service men and 
women of the World War the appropriations for hospital con- 
struction alone amounting to $58,595,000. 

I, as a physician and a Member of the House who has taken 
a deep interest in this legislation, can truly say that Congress 
has always promptly and sympathetically met every demand 
in its power for the proper hospitalization and care of the 
veterans of the World War and other wars in which the United 
States has participated. 

At the commencement of the fiscal year 1925 there were 15,861 
beds available in all United States Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, 
classified as follows: Neuropsychiatric, 5,203; tuberculosis, 
6,510; and general, 4,148. 

Of the 5,332 beds in general hospitals there are some 966 
beds for neuropsychiatric cases and 906 beds for tuberculosis 
eases. The setting aside in general hospitals for neuropsy- 
chiatric and tuberculosis cases obtains in all general hospitals, 
and is due to the fact that prior to permanent hospitalization 
a bureau beneficiary is admitted to a general hospital for ob- 
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servation and diagnosis. Furthermore, emergency cases of this 
character frequently arise, and space must be immediately 
available to take care of them pending the making of available 
oie for their care in hospitals specifically established for 
them. 

In addition to the facilities made available by hospitals 
under the immediate jurisdiction of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau there are 9,824 beds made available through other Goy- 
ernment agencies, including the War Department, Navy Depart- 
ment, national homes for disabled volunteer soldiers, the Public 
Health Service, and St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
these services furnishing 2,665, 2,370, 3,322, 534, and 933 beds, 
respectively, representing 41 individual hospitals. Of these 
9,824 beds in other Government hospitals 3,130 are for tuber- 
culosis cases, 2,214 for neuropsychiatric cases, and 4,480 for 
general cases. Thus it will be seen that in all Goyernment hos- 
pitals, including those under the direction of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, there was available on June 80, 1925, a grand 
total of 30,479 beds, representing a net increase for the fiscal 
year 1925 for all Government beds of 5,469, 

It is estimated that all the hospital projects contemplated 
will have been completed or be under actual construction by 
June 3, 1927, and that this completed program will give the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau a total of approximately 
22,100 beds, exclusive of those in the other departments men- 
tioned, according to the latest report (1925) of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, making a total of all Government beds 
approximately of 31,924: 


The general conditions of these hospitals in which these insane 
veterans are house are good. The bureau's hospitals for the psychotic, 
with very few exceptions, are fireproof buildings, with outside rooms, 
light, airy, and well screened. Inspections made by the Veterans’ 
Bureau reveal that the institutions are neat and orderly, the patients 
are bathed, shaved, and well cared for, the food is of good quality 
and well prepared. 

Reports from the neuropsychiatric hospitals indicate a fortunate 
minimum of serious epidemic diseases among their patients and per- 
sonnel. All possible precautions are taken, such as frequent examina- 
tion of food handlers for typhoid, dysentery carriers, and venereal 
infection. There was practically no malaria reported. Every effort 
is being exercised to prevent and attempt to delay regression and 
ultimate deterioration in the insane. The institutions haye classes 
in habit training which result in a noticeable improvement in the pa- 
tient's deportment, tidiness, and cooperation. Occupational therapy 
ig a part of every institution. 

The interest of the patient is aroused in various manual pursuits, 
such as gardening, farming, pig and poultry raising, and some inside 
shopwork, such as basketry, weaving, leather and metal work, and 
carpentry. Some activity and interest is kept alive in the patients 
through athletics, the most popular being volley ball and group calis- 
thenics. Religious services are held at all these institutions and 
through the able assistance of various organizations, such as the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and the Knights of Columbus, etc., many diversions are 
offered, such as concerts, vaudeville shows, motion pictures, and dances, 
The medical officers In charge of the hospitals are frequently respon- 
sible for such innovations as monthly birthday parties for those whose 
birthdays fall within the month. All recognized aids in the treat- 
ment of these cases, such as hydrotherapy, electrotherapy, physio- 
therapy, etc., are available in the hospitals, 


At the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1925, there were 54 
regional offices, 11 suboffices, and 80 medical-treatment stations 
in operation. Depending upon the claimant load at these 
regional offices and suboffices, there was operated by the medical 
service at each one of the following standard types of dis- 
pensaries: 

Class A consisted of a complete unit, comprising clinics in 
internal medicine, general surgery, tuberculosis, neuropsychi- 
atry, ophthalmology, diseases of the eye, ear, nose, and throat, 
urology, orthopedics, physiotherapy, dentistry, six chairs, X-ray 
clinical laboratory and pharmacy, with facilities for adminis- 
tration and social service, occupying approximately 8,500 square 
feet of floor space. 

Class B consisted of a similar unit in which the surgical 
clinic embraces urology and orthopedics. The dental clinic had 
two chairs instead of six, and the section of physiotherapy was 
omitted, the floor space occupying 4,216 square feet. 

Class © consisted of clinics in medicine, surgery, and eye, 
ear, nose, and throat, with a small clinical laboratory, one 
dental chair, and an X ray, if X-ray contracts justified its 
establishment, occupying 2,352 square feet. 

MEDICAL SERVICE 

The medical activities of regional offices and suboffices in- 
clude the making of physical examinations, including spinal 
examinations (X-ray laboratory analyses and tests of blood, 
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urine, feces, spinal fluid, etc.), and the furnishing of care and 
treatment (including hospitalization, out-patient relief, follow- 
up nursing, dental, prosthetic and orthopedic appliances, ete.). 
In addition, the medical activities at regional offices (not at 
suboffices) includes a detail of trained physicians as medical 
members of claims and rating boards. The medical care and 
treatment furnished by the bureau is carried beyond regional 
offices and suboffices into the claimant's community and home. 
Follow-up nurses operating under direction of the regional 
medical officer and the suboffice medical officer, and guided by 
a card index in these offices giving the names and addresses 
of all beneficiaries requiring special periodic contacts, work 
out from these offices into remote sections of the country 
where transportation is primitive and travel laborious and 
difficult. In addition, under the liberal authority conferred 
by General Order No. 308, wide provision is made for treat- 
ment of beneficiaries by designated examiners and private phy- 
sicians, under supervision of the regional offices. This brings 
the service to the beneficiary who is too ill to travel to a bureau 
hospital or dispensary, or when, by reason of comparative inac- 
cessibility, it is more advantageous and less expensive to ar- 
range for locality treatment rather than to travel the bene- 
flelary into a field station of the bureau. 

Previous to the enactment of the World War veterans’ act 
of 1924, service disabilities could not receive out-patient treat- 
ment, as they now do under this act. 

In order to offer facilities for the examination and treat- 
ment of beneficiaries who, because of employment necessi- 
ties, were unable to attend the dispensaries during regular 
hours, arrangements were effected during the past fiscal year 
for evening-hour clinics at such stations as in the judgment 
of regional managers this special service was considered neces- 
sary. This service was at first mandatory, but after some 
months of experience it was found that the number of persons 
presenting during the additional evening-clinic hour was too 
small to warrant its continuance, so that the arrangement was 
made optional with the local offices concerned. 

During the past fiscal year, the administration of United 
States veterans’ hospitals was continued under the direct super- 
vision of the medical service, central office, thereby insuring a 
uniform policy and control that could not otherwise be realized. 
Regional managers have jurisdiction over contract hospitals in 
their respective territories. 

The supervision of United States veterans’ hospitals is 
effected through three divisions of the medical service—gen- 
eral medical, tuberculosis, and neuropsychiatric—each under 
a chief who has had special training to fit him for his position. 
Under the medical director and in cooperation with the con- 
struction division of supply service, these officers decide upon 
questions of location, construction, closure, equipment, and 
operation of the types of hospitals (general medical, tubercu- 
losis, or neuropsychiatric) under their jurisdiction; they advise 
in the formulation of a hospital program; transact correspond- 
ence, approye personnel and equipment requests, supervise 
hospital allocation to regional offices and recommend approval 
of requests for extraregional hospital transfers, and review and 
recommend acceptance of contracts and leases of contract 
hospitals. 

The most eminent specialists of the communities in which the 
hospitals are located are engaged as consultants in order that 
the patient and the resident staffs of the hospitals may have 
the benefit of expert advice and assistance. A fairly high 
grade of nursing, dietetic, and reconstruction service, by selec- 
tion of persons with the requisite training and experience who 
are attracted by the salaries offered by the Government, is 
maintained. 

Emphasis has been placed during the past fiscal year upon 
the hospitalizing of such beneficiaries as would be benefited 
thereby and discharging patients who have received the maxi- 
mum benefit of hospitalization. As a part of this program, 
especial atféntion has been paid to the receiving wards, where 
the incoming patients are placed for observation and examina- 
tion, which include complete physical, serological, and, when- 
ever indicated, X ray, hydrotherapy, electrotherapy, physio- 
therapy, and in selected cases psychotherapy. 

Supplementing the thorough physical examination of the 
patients upon admission, another examination is made before 
discharge, so that there may be no dissatisfaction on the part 
of the patient, and full information can be given to the rating 
boards in the regional offices in order to expedite adjudication 
of the disability claims. 

The educational programs are not limited to the personnel 
but include the patients themselves. This is particularly true 
in regard to diabetic, tuberculous, and trachomatous cases, 
where the patient’s care of himself is of the utmost importance. 


NEUROPSYCHIATRIC HOSPITALS 


The 16 neuropsychiatric hospitals now operated by the bu- 
reau are serv fairly well the beneficiaries and are endeavor- 
ing to effect bilitation by modern methods. 

he making of an early diagnosis as soon as possible has re- 
sulted in expediting claims, and the present policy of having 
the claims and rating boards from the regional offices visit the 
hospitals has worked out satisfactorily in securing an expe- 
dited adjustment of claims. 

The neuropsychiatric activities, presenting as they do so 
many complex considerations and requiring a highly special- 
ized administration, are perhaps the most important in the 


medical service. From the very nature of these ailments, em- 


‘bracing mental as well as neurological cases, hospitalization 
and custodial care are required in a very large percentage of 
them at some time during their contact with the bureau. As 
one gets farther away from the cessation of the war, there are 
more and more of these whose disabilities have been continu- 
ous since discharge, who will not recover. This is particularly 
true of those afflicted with the chronic deteriorating types of 
psychoses (insanities). They will require custodial care in an 
institution the remainder of their lives; and, in the majority 
of instances life expectancy will not be materially lessened by 
reason of their mental state. It can be seen, then, that these 
cases will be cumulative in institutions for an indefinite num- 
ber of years. Clinieal laboratory facilities are provided in each 
of the neuropsychiatric hospitals. 


COMPENSATION DISABILITY 


As a result of the proyisions of section 200 of the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, extending the period of presumption 
of service connection of neuropsychiatric diseases to January 
1, 1925, there has been a material increase in the number of 
permanently disabled insane entitled to care and compensa- 
tion. These cases haye in many instances been beneficiaries 
of the various States, cared for in State institutions, and the 
burden of their care has now been changed to the bureau. 

The care of honorably discharged veterans of prior wars 
suffering from neuropsychiatric ailments, in accordance with 
section 202 (10) of the act just mentioned, will further tax 
the capacity of this special type of hospital. From the very 
fact that hospitalization plays such an important part in the 
care of these patients, the activities of this branch will of 
necessity embrace the activities of these hospitals. 

There has been a consistent endeavor on the part of those in 
charge of this work to place, in so far as possible, all such 
cases on a permanent basis of compensation. Surveys of bureau 
and contract hospitals, examinations by boards of specialists, 
and special review of the cases in the central and regional 
offices have been made. As a result, all those showing a 
progressive mental disease, without remission, and exhibiting 
other manifestations which make it reasonable to suppose they, 
will be totally disabled for the remainder of their lives, have 
been placed on permanent total ratings. In other instances, 
where the disability is not total but represents a somewhat 
fixed point of progression toward possible recovery, an appro- 
priate permanent partial rating has been made. These cases 
are largely represented by peripheral nerve injuries, residuals 
of gunshot wounds, and other trauma, which at this time have 
become sufficiently removed, with respect to time from the date 
of the infliction of the original injury, to class them as having 
reached maximum improvement. 

While it is appreciated that the majority of insane bene- 
ficiaries will require hospital care for an indefinite number of 
years, the fact has not been lost sight of that remissions occur, 
permitting patients to return to their communities from time to 
time, and in some instances even to resume their former activi- 
ties in society. To this end every effort has been exerted to 
prevent any attempt to delay regression and ultimate deteriora- 
tion in the insane. Occupational therapy has been an integral 
part of each institution. Cooperation and interest of the pa- 
tient have been sought in various manual occupations in which 
his interest can be aroused. Such diversions as basketry, weay- 
ing, leather work, toy making, gardening, chicken raising, and 
bee culture, farming, and so forth, have been utilized. At one 
hospital 90 per cent of the patients were busy at some period 
of the day with a type of occupational therapy work. More 
and more effort along this line is constantly being made, bene- 
fit has been derived even in those cases apparently deteriorated. 
Instances in which spontaneous interest has been aroused have 
been followed by notable improvement in deportment, tidiness, 
and cooperation in patients whose intellectual level approaches 
the vegetative stage. 

In addition to these procedures, largely in the domain of 
occupational therapy, reports show that each and every insti- 
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tution has had the able assistance of the American Red Cross, 
the Knights of Columbus, and other organizations in organizing 
and carrying out diversional entertainments for the benefit of 
the patient. Hospitals were equipped with radio and also with 
a library for patients and personnel, including a collection of 
medical works for the staff. To offer facilities for the exami- 
nation and treatment of beneficiaries who, because of employ- 
ment necessities, were unable to attend the dispensaries during 
regular hours during the past fiscal year, evening-hour clinics 
at such stations as in the judgment of regional managers have 
been held. 

The average period of hospitalization for insane patients 
could not be based upon the Veterans’ Bureau’s experience, for 


many patients of this class have been continuously in the hos- 


pital since the close of the war and are still in the hospitals 
under treatment. However, of those patients who have through 
discharge attempted social readjustment the total average hos- 
pitalization has been 450 days. Probably the best estimate as to 
the necessary hospitalization for this group of patients is to 
consider that all those who have a chronic deteriorating type of 
psychosis will require custodialship care in institations the 
remainder of their lives; and since in most instances the life 
expectancy will not be materially lessened by reason of this 
condition, the average hospital load, as indicated above, may be 
expected to be under hospitalization for an indefinite number of 
years, their average age now being 33 years. 

The problem of handling the total neuropsychiatric group lies 
principally with the regional offices which are more or less 
constantly in contact with the men of this class who are not 
under hospitalization. There are 33,170 such claimants not 
under hospital care at this time. 

DIVERSIONAL OCCUPATION 


Diversional occupation in general applies with particular 
force to patients suffering from nervous and mental diseases. 

In so far as practicable, all bureau hospitals have had the 
advantages of local consulting specialists to whom problem 
cases have been presented. The institutions are equipped with 
modern operating-room facilities and both minor and major 
operations are performed, including nose and throat work, by 
the part-time and full-time specialists. The value of this con- 
sulting service is twofold—it benefits the patient requiring it 
as well as the resident staff, who derive stimulation and counsel 
from these eminent specialists, 

There has been freedom from any serious epidemic diseases. 

OUT-PATIENT TREATMENT 


Out-patient treatment and supervision of patients who have 
returned to the community have been instituted and extended 
during the past year. These clinics have been maintained in 
Veterans’ Bureau hospitals where they are sufficiently acces- 
sible to make this practicable, and at other times where not 
go practicable. They have proven of inestimable value, par- 
ticularly those in association with hospitals. A check is main- 
tained on the patient's adjustment in the community; sym- 
pathetic advice is given; symptoms of recurrences are noted 
in their incipiency. 

The total number who have registered for vocational and 
educational rehabilitation is 335,643. 

The total number who have entered training is 179,951. 

The total number of disabled veterans of the World War, as 
of September 30, 1925, was 216,261, of which number 47,216 of 
the total had some neuropsychiatric disorder. 

There have been 298,176 hospital cases since July 1, 1919, 
to September 30, 1925, 15,210 of which were psychotic, of which 
number 248 were discharged from the hospital as “ recoyered ” 
and 3,726 discharged “benefited.” A most notable and un- 
favorable feature of these figures is the fact that the num- 
ber of definitely psychotic cases discharged as recovered was 
only 248 out of a total of 15,210, a percentage of recoveries 
of approximately 1.75, which is far less than that percentage 
of recoveries in any of our public and private institutions 
for insane persons drawn from the nonmilitary population. 
The low recovery rate may be due in part also to the larger 
number of insanities among veterans caused by serious trauma 
of the cerebrospinal system and also to neuropsychiatric con- 
ditions exclusively incident to the World War, the most com- 
plex of the psychoneurotic conditions. 

The difference in the figure for the hospitalized psychotic 
cases and the total compensable psychotic claimants, is simply 
indicative of a series of interrupted hospitalizations for many 
of these men. It is difficult to give any definite figures with 
regard to the direct or indirect causes of insanity of the World 
War veterans, particularly with reference to shell shock. Shell 
shock itself is not a disease entity, but is considered as a reac- 
tion to fear. The term is vague and is connected not only 
with psychotic conditions, but also with neurotic ones, some of 
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which are due to hardships and influences of warfare, and 


others are due simply to the emotional stress of war. The 
Adjutant General of the Army made no effort to segregate the 
shell-shock cases, preferring to place them under a more scien- 
tifie diagnostic term; however, the Veterans’ Bureau attempted 
to use the term shell shock as a causative agent, but found it 
used so loosely as to make data obtained therefrom unsatis- 
factory. The bureau has no statistical data available on the 
subject of shell shock. : 

There are 47,216 neuropsychiatric ex-service men who are 
receiving compensation, 8,603 of whom are definitely psychotic 
or insane. ; 

It has been found that the military population was 58.89 
per cent of the total male population of a certain age group, 
and a comparison of these same age groups in institutions for 
the insane shows that the military population is 60.12 per cent 
of the total male population so hospitalized. One of the re- 
ports used was compiled by the United States Census Bureau, 
the other by the United States Veterans’ Bureau. The use of 
similar nomenclature of diseases and conditions by the two 
bureaus allows this comparison. The slight difference in these 
percentages would indicate that the insanities among the ex- 
service men are largely the insanities of every-day life and are 
not distinguishable from those suffered by nonservice men in 
the communities. The insanities of ex-service men are the in- 
sanities of every-day life, in no way distinguishable from those 
suffered by nonservice members of the civil communities. The 
history of State hospitals for insane has been one of steady 
overcrowding; and inasmuch as the potential load of benefi- 
ciaries entitled to treatment in the bureau’s neuropsychiatric 
hospitals embraces, through the provision of section 202, sub- 
section 10 of the World War yeterans’ act, as amended, all 
honorably discharged veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
Philippine insurrection, Boxer rebellion, and the World War, 
without regard to service connection, a steady increase in Gov- 
ernment hospital beds for these cases would seem necessary, in 
direct proportion to the normal ratio of insanity resulting from 
the stress and strain of their daily pursuits and the exigencies 
of modern civilization. 


ERIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER NEAR LOUISIANA, MO. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the bill (H. R. 8918) granting 
the consent of Congress fer the construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Louisiana, Mo., with Senate 
amendments thereto, has been messaged over by the Senate, 
and by authorization of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce I ask unanimous consent that the bill be taken 
from the table, the Senate amendments disagreed to, and a 
conference asked on the part of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent, by direction of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
H. R. 8918, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman say that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has directed 
him to make this request? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees on the part 
of the House: Mr. Denison, Mr. Burrness, Mr. Parks. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. e 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The doors were closed. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

[Roll No. 70] 


Aldrich Cleary Fredericks Johnson, III. 
Andrew Connolly, Pa. French Johnson, Ky. 
Appleby Davey Funk Kelly 
Auf der Heide Denison Gallivan Kiess 
Ayres Dickstein Golder King 
Barkley Doyle Gorman Kunz 
Brand, Ga. Drew Graham Lee, Ga. 
Britten Ellis Green, lowa Lindsay 
rumm Esterly Griffin , Lineberger 
Campbell Fish Harrisen McClintie 
Chapman Fitzgerald, Roy G. Hawes MacGregor 
Christopherson Flaherty Irwin Magee, Pa. 
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Martin, Mass. Terlman Sanders, N. Y. Upshaw 

ead Phillips Sears, Ela. are 
Michaelson Pou Sproul, III. Vaigt 
Mills Purnell Strong, Pa. Welsh 
Morin Quayle Sullivan White, Me. 
Nelson, Wis, Ransley Taylor, ‘Tenn, Williams, III. 
Norton Rayburn Temple Wilson, Miss. 
O'Counell, N. Y. Reed, N. Y. Thomas Yates 
O'Connor, La, Rogers Tincher Zihlman 
Perkins Rutherford Updike 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and forty-four Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that further proceedings 
under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER] 
may extend his remarks in the Record by inserting a speech 
made by him over the radio last night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER] 
be given leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp by insert- 
ing a speech made by him over the radio last night. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks, I insert the following speech 
delivered by myself last night over the radio: 


I am delighted to have this opportunity to briefly express my 
views on the political issues of the day. Ever since that patron saint 
of democracy, Thomas Jefferson, gave expression to the maxim the 
Democratic Party has stood for that immortal principle, “ equal rights 
to all and special privileges to none.” The Republicans have been 
candid with reference to this principle. They have been frank, They 
have been truthful. They have never subscribed to the doctrine of 
“equal rights to all and special privileges to none.“ They have never 
proclaimed it, they have never practiced it, they have never pledged 
themselves to practice it; in fact, they have persistently ignored it, 
and therein lies the fundamental difference dividing these two great 
parties. The Democrats do not believe in taxing one class of people 
to enrich avother, and especially do they protest against the policy 
being practiced by this administration of denying relief to the agri- 
cultural industries of this country while extending it in bountiful 
supply to others. The Democrats believe that so far as possible every 
industry should stand on its own responsibilities, but this does not 
mean that we would fail to recognize the conditions of any industry 
becoming so distressed as to merit legitimate Government aid. The 
Democrats do not believe in sectional prosperity, nor do they believe 
in class prosperity. They are committed to a general prosperity 
falling equally on all sections and classes in the country, and since 
agriculture is the basic industry of our country we do not believe there 
can be any permanent general prosperity throughout the land until 
agriculture is made prosperous. Evidence of this may be found in a 
comparison of the Democratic and Republican administrations. 

Beginning on March 4, 1913, we experienced six years of Democratie 
administration in all the branches of this Government. Many of you 
will recall the conditions of that period. Everybody was prosperous, 
Not only manufactured products but raw materials brought an adequate 
price on the market. Livestock was high. Wheat was high. Cotton 
was high. Every man and every woman was able to get work at good 
living wages and there were two purchasers for almost everything any- 
body had to sell. The trouble the merchants had during that period 
was in getting goods. They did not care how much the goods cost so 
long as they could get the goods. The railroad trains were overloaded 
with freight and pessengers and never before in the history of the 
world, certainly not in the history of our generation, was there such 
universal and general prosperity throughout the land. Our country 
was in fact so prosperous that the people seemed to get frightened or 
dissatisfied about it, and for some unknown cause in the fall of 1918 
they “smote the hand that had fed them“ and yoted for a change in 
both legislative branches of our Government. 

The change took place on March 4, 1919, when a Republican House 
and Senate were installed. Soon thereafter cotton, wheat, cattle, and 
all other products of the farm and ranch fell below the cost of produc- 
tion: The railroads, while charging much higher rates, were carrying 
fewer passengers and Jess freight. Factories and industrial institutions 
begun to lend a hand-to-mouth existence. Millions of men and women 
anxious to work were ont of employment, and for the first time in five 
years beggars and almstakers began to appear on the streets of our 
cities. More than 2,400 bank failures took place within a period of 


fiye years, According to the figures of our Agricultural Department, 
the value of farm land and equipment throughout the entire country 
was reduced from $79,000,000,000 to $59,000,000,000. This falling off 
of $20,000,000,000 makes a reduction of more than 25 per cent in the 
value of the agricultural assets of our country. 
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Our Republican friends undertake to explain this difference of a 
general prosperity during our last Democratic administration and the 
depression and destitution under the present Republican administra- 
tion by one single sentence. They assert that those prosperous 
Democratic days were due to our participation in the war. They 
asseverate this brief rejoinder with all the conclusion and finality of 
dictum, but they do not tell you that we did not get into the war 
until April, 1917. 

The war came to an end Noyember 11, 1918. The Republicans have 
been In full control of both legislative branches of the Government 
since March 4, 1919. They have been in complete control of every 
branch of the Government since March 4, 1921. What have our 
friends to say about the deplorable condition of agriculture in this 
the good year of 1926, almost eight years after the close of the war? 
How do they explain that after more than five years of uninterrupted 
Republican control of all the branches of the Government they have 
failed to restore any measure of their boasted prosperity to any 
agricultural section of this country, and still call upon the farmer 
to sell his commodities below the cost of production? 

There may be some intermittent indications of business resumption 
in certain manufacturing sections, but even these are only isolated 
cases and no evidence whatever can be found of a return to prosperity 
in agriculture or in agricultural sections, and certainly no general 
prosperity throughout the Nation. 

What is the matter with agriculture? What is the matter with 
business In the agricultural section? In my opinion the answer can 
be found partially in the high protective schedules of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff act and partially in the refusal of the present admin- 
istration to recognize the deplorable situation in the agricultural sec- 
tions while providing relief for others. It is bordering on a tragedy 
that these conditions have been permitted to drag along with no serious 
attempts to provide substantial aid. Ah, but my opponents will say, 
“We can not legislate to relieve the farmer without indulging in class 
legislation, and you know that would be a violation of the Constitu- 
tion.“ Let me ask my friends what became of your objections to 
class legislation when you passed through the House the so-called 
ship subsidy bill intended to give millions of dollars of the people's 
money to a class known as ship operators? Where were your princi- 
ples on class legislation? Where were your constitutional objections 
when you passed the Fordney-McCumber tariff act, forcing farmers and 
all others in the country to pay tribute to the special interests pro- 
tected by the excessive rates? If it be class legislation to respond to 
the distress of the agricultural industry, then why was it not class legis- 
lation to respond to the demands of the ship operators and tariff barons? 

We must not criticize without proposing some remedy; and yet 1 
have no faith in cure-alls. I indulge no vain hopes for a single spe- 
cific, but I believe this situation might have been considerably re- 
lieved and prosperity gradually ‘restored to our agricultural sections by 
doing a number of things, none of which would violate sound economics 
or even smack of class legislation. 

First we should have gone to the source of the thing by rearranging 
the personnel of the Federal Reserve Banking Board so as to place a 
few members on that tribunal in sympathy with the producers and not 
altogether in sympathy with those who finance the producers. We 
have been sadly wanting in a well-defined, consistent foreign policy 
which would tend to stabilize and maintain real foreign markets for 
our surplus farm products. We should have looked to the prosperity 
of our own American farmers rather than devoting all our energies 
to relieving the peasantry of Europe. A rigid retrenchment and real 
economy in all the expenditures of public money by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, State government, counties, and municipalities in order that 
we might have an actual, substantial reduction of taxes which would 
reach the agricultural sections as well as others, We should have a 
tariff revision reducing the rate on steel, on iron, on textiles, on sugar, 
and many other high echedules of the Fordney-McCumber Act, which 
piles up the cost of living so high on the agricultural sections of the 
country. A reasonable readjustment downward of freight rates, espe- 
cially as they relate to transportation of agricultural products. Con- 
tinue every possible and legitimate agency for supplying adequate credit 
to agriculture. Extend every legitimate aid and encouragement to 
farm cooperation, and create a high-grade commission of experts to 
look into the causes of the difference between the price received by 
the farmer for his products and the price pald by the consumer, with 
a view to taking up the slack and eliminating some of the cost of 
distribution between the producer and consumer. 

On the second day of next November an election is to be held to 
determine which of the two major parties shall control the two legisla- 
tive branches of the Government for the next two years. What will 
the people do about it? What will the people do about those who have 
put upon them a discriminatory tariff law which annually extoris from 
the American public from three to four billion dollars, which takes 
from agriculture an amount variously estimated at from $500,000,000 
to $1,000,000,000, yet giving agriculture in return only $125,000,0002 
What will they say of a prohibitive sugar tariff which takes annually 
$140,000,000 from the American housewife in order that the sugar 
barons might have an additional profit of $92,000,000? What will they 
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say of discriminatory freight rates which take each year from agricul- 
ture more than from any other products of the country? What will 
they say of an Interstate Commerce Commission fixing these rates which 
is composed of 11 members with but one member on the commission who 
lives in and represents that enormous section west and southwest of the 
Missouri River? What will they do about an administration that has 
consistently failed to recognize the deplorable condition of the basic 
industry of our country? With due regard to our eastern friends, to 
whom we will always be fair and just, what will the people say of a 
national administration that seems to regard the Western States as mere 
provinces maintained for the single purpose of fattening the prosperity 
of certain favored classes at the expense of the masses and woefully 
impoverishing others? 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture having the call. The Clerk will call the 
committee. 

The Clerk called the Committee on Agriculture. 


SPLENETIC FEVER AMONG LIVESTOCK 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Calendar No. 
91, the bill (H. R. 9833) to amend section 6 of the act of May 
29, 1884, creating the Bureau of Animal Industry, by striking 
out the proviso in section 6 of said act. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the 
bill (H. R. 9833), which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9833) to amend section 6 of the act of May 29, 1884, 
creating the Bureau of Animal Industry, by striking out the proviso 
in section 6 of said act. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Congress approved May 29, 1884 
` (48th Cong., Ist sess., ch. 60), establishing the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry in the Department of Agriculture be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by striking out the proviso in section 6 of said act, which 
reads as follows: “ Provided, That the so-called splenetic or Texas fever 
shall not be considered a contagious, infectious, or communicable dis- 
ease within the meanings of sections 4, 5, 6, and 7 of this act as to 
cattle being transported by rail to markets for slaughter when the same 
are unloaded only to be fed and watered in lots on the way thereto.” 
Sec, 2. That all laws or parts of laws in conflict with this act be, 
and they are hereby, expressly repealed. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Havueen] a question. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. : 

Mr. TILSON. There seems to be some misunderstanding, 
Mr. Speaker. This is a House Calendar bill, as I understand, 
and therefore the debate will be limited by ordering the previ- 
ous question, so that if gentlemen wish to agree as to time they 
can do it now; otherwise the previous question will be ordered 
when the gentleman from Iowa is ready. 

Mr. HAUGEN. May I inquire if any time is desired on the 
other side? 

Mr. ASWELL. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. One of the most valuable services rendered 
by this Bureau of Animal Industry was the distribution of 
black-leg vaccine to farmers over the country. But the bureau 
for the last three years has discontinued that distribution. 
While the gentleman is amending this act, why does he not 
take care of that situation? That saved thousands of calves 
for the farmers of the country, at very little cost to the Goy- 
ernment. Would the gentleman mind taking care of that propo- 
sition in this bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The suggestion of the gentleman would 
hardly be germane to this bill. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. That proposition could only come 
from the Committee on Appropriations. There is already an 
authorization by Congress for that, but the Committee on 
Appropriations declines to make an appropriation. The rules 
do not permit its consideration here. It is a matter of dis- 
eretion with the Committee on Appropriations. They declined 
to make any appropriation. 
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Mr. MADDEN. The committee after looking into the matter 
came to the conclusion that so little expense was attached to it 
that the farmers could buy it for themselves, 

Mr. BLANTON. They can buy it, but they can not get the 
right kind. The former distribution greatly helped the small 
farmers of the United States. I intend to urge before the 
Committee on Appropriations the resumption of that distribu- 
tion and try to get them to make appropriation for it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL]. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand how the 
time is to be divided. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. None of us can understand it, 
Mr. Speaker, in the confusion. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Louisiana, who, I understand, in turn yields 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Louisiana yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes; I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, when 
the Bureau of Animal Industry was created in 1884 that law 
prohibited the shipment in interstate commerce of cattle in- 
fected with communicable or contagious diseases, but there was 
a proviso placed in the act as a proviso to section 6 which says 
splenetic or Texas fever in cattle shall not be considered a com- 
municable or contagious disease within the purview of the act 
when cattle are being shipped from a tick-infested area to mar- 
ket for slaughter. 

In 1884, when this act was created, very little was scien- 
tifically known about the tick, and it was not known at that 
time that this splenetic fever was a communicable or con- 
tagious disease. It is agreed now by all authorities on the sub- 
ject that it is highly contagious and communicable. Therefore, 
this provision in the act saying that it is not communicable is 
a legislative falsehood, because the disease is communicable. 

For twenty-odd years the Southern States and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through its Bureau of Animal Industry, 
has been advocating the repeal of this proviso, for with this pro- 
viso in the law the Federal Department of Agriculture has no 
authority to make rules and regulations prohibiting the ship- 
ment of cattle from tick areas in interstate commerce. They 
have no authority to make any regulations for the shipment of 
cattle from infested areas to free areas. The result of it is 
that frequently States that are free from the tick are rein- 
fested by the shipment of these cattle in interstate commerce. 

The law requires the railroads to unload and feed and water 
cattle within 28 hours in shipment, and when they are being 
shipped they are unloaded in stock pens, and these pens become 
infested with the tick. When a carload of cattle is being shipped 
for dairy purposes or for pasture, or mules or horses are un- 
loaded in these pens, the cattle or stock so unloaded and fed 
are common carriers for the tick, and they become infested, and 
when the cattle or mules or horses ure shipped out through the 
oe States into tick-free areas those areas become rein- 

est 

The veterinarian of the State of Missouri has written several 
of the Missouri Congressmen that there have been three rein- 
festations in Missouri, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ADKINS], a member of the Committee on Agriculture, advised 
the committee that there had been a reinfestation in Illinois. 

There appeared before the Agricultural Committee in support 
of this bill seven State veterinarians from the South, to wit, the 
veterinarian from Georgia, Dr. P. F. Bohnsen, who was the 
one who called my attention to the matter, and it was at his 
instance and request that I prepared the bill; the veterinarians 
from South Carolina, North Carolina, Florida, Alabama, and 
Arkansas, and Doctor Mohler, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, appeared. They all unanimously agreed that this bill 
should be enacted into law if the Congress desired to correct the 
legislative—shall I say—falsehood saying that this disease was 
not communicable, and if they desired to protect tick-free com- 
munities from reinfestation. 

Mr, BOWLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I Will. 

Mr. BOWLING. The gentleman referred to the veterinarian 
of the State of Alabama. I want to say that that particular 
man is Dr. C. A. Cary, who was born, reared, and educated 
in the State of Iowa, and he is a graduate of the Drake Uni- 
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versity of the State of Iowa. He has been at the head of the 
veterinary department and the department of animal industry 
in our Alabama Polytechnic Institute for the last 15 years, 
and he is heartily in favor of this bill, and has so written me. 

Mr. CRISP. He so informed the committee and informed 
the committee of his place of birth and his various activities 
in connection with this legislation. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman know what induced 
the Congress, when this provision was passed, to insert a state- 
ment of fact in this legislation? 

Mr. CRISP. I do not, I will say to my friend from Illinois; 
but I presume at that time a very small area of the country 
was tick free and they wanted to get this bill through to pro- 
tect the spread of other contagious diseases; and, furthermore, 
at that time the scientists were not as well posted and advised 
as to the character of that disease as they are now. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CRISP. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. I want to get some idea of the practical work- 
ings. At present, if cattle from one of the nonfree areas of 
my district are to be shipped to Kansas City they are first 
driven to a station where they are dipped. 

Mr. CRISP. Not under existing law. 

Mr. WINGO. I am telling the gentleman what is going on 
now and has been going on. Last year, or two years ago, they 
required them to be shipped to Little Rock and dipped there; 
subsequently they established a station at Mena and one at 
Van Buren, I believe, in my district. They can now bring 
them there, dip them, and ship them to Kansas City. Now, 
if this bill passes they will not be permitted to do that, as I 
understand, 

Mr. CRISP. I will say to my friend from Arkansas that, 
of course, I am not going to take issue with him as to facts 
which obtain in Arkansas, for I am ignorant about the situa- 
tion there; but I do know that under existing law the Federal 
Department of Agriculture has no authority whatever to make 
any requirement for the shipment of these cattle in interstate 
commerce if they are infested with splenetic fever, because 
the law says it shall not be considered a communicable dis- 
ease. Therefore the Federal department has no authority to 
make any rules or regulations controlling the matter. Now, 
I understand that in Texas—a part of which is tick- free 
they have a law requiring that when cattle are shipped from 
an infested area to a free area in Texas they have to be 
dipped. They may apply that in your State, as in Texas, to 
the shipment of cattle in interstate commerce; but it is volun- 
tary on their part, or it is in compliance with some State law 
on the subject, because the Federal Government has no au- 
thority whatever to prescribe any rules or regulations which 
will control the matter. Any regulations by the United States 
Department of Agriculture on the subject would be void. 

Mr. WINGO. Win the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. r. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is speaking about the Texas 
cattle tick? 

Mr, CRISP. Yes. : 

Mr. WINGO. And the gentleman says there is not and has 
not been for several years any authority in the Federal Gov- 
ernment to control this matter? 

Mr. CRISP. There is none to-day. 

Mr. WINGO. Well, under what authority, if any, does the 
Federal Government, through this bureau under Doctor Mohler, 
undertake to control and inhibit the driving of cattle from 
Polk County, Ark., across the Oklahoma line into MeCurtain 
County, Okla.? 

Mr. CRISP. I do not know that he does that, and he has said 
that he has no authority to do it. 

Mr. WINGO. However, it is contended he has done it; 
and if so, it was done without authority of law. 

Mr. CRISP. I think there is no authority of law for it, and 
I understood him to say before the Agricultural Committee in 
advocacy of this bill that they have no authority whatever in 
the premises now and could not do anything. As to the Texas 
situation, where intrastate shipments are controlled and regu- 
lated under the Texas law, he said he was impotent on account 
of this yery proviso. 

Mr. HUDSPBTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Under the Texas law one dipping Is re- 
quired when there is a shipment for immediate slaughter, As 
I understand from the attitude of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, that has been done under the authority of the State, 
and that the Federal Government has no authority whatever to 
prescribe the character of dipping; but under this bill, as I 
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understand, an amendment will be offered which will pro- 
vide that the dipping shall be under the supervision of the Fed- 
eral authorities, which will be more effective, I think. 

The SPEAKER., The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr, HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. CRISP. I will say to my friend from Texas that after 
the Committee on Agriculture had unanimously recommended 
a bill, a distinguished gentleman from Texas, representing the 
cattle industry, came before the Committee on Agriculture in 
opposition to the bill. I was invited to be present. I stated to 
the committee I was not an expert in such matters as this; 
that I had no desire whatever to work any injury or injustice 
to the cattle raisers of Texas or of any other State; that I 
wanted to protect my own State and the other tick-free States 
from reinfestation; and that I would agree to any amendment 
of the bill that Doctor Mohler, of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, recommended. I am advised that some of the distin- 
guished Texas Members of this House, in connection with this 
distinguished attorney from Texas, have been to Doctor Mohler 
and have discussed the matter, and an amendment has been 
prepared which will be offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Jones]. The amendment is perfectly satisfactory to me, 
and I shall vote for the gentleman's amendment. [Applause.] 

This amendment simply provides that until 1928 the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture can only require one dipping before the 
cattle are shipped to slaughter. After 1928 that exception ex- 
pires and then the department can make such rules and regu- 
lations as it sees fit for the shipment of the cattle just as the 
department makes rules and regulations for the shipment of 
diseased plants, and so forth. This will give the infested areas 
two years to clean up. In the meantime no harm or injustice 
is done them, and I shall ask the House to accept the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones], which 
I understand is satisfactory to the Texas delegation. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas and Mr. HUDSPETH rose. 

Mr. CRISP. I yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER]. 3 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If the gentleman will permit, I 
would like to say in that connection that the amendment can 
not be said to be entirely satisfactory to the Texas delegation, 


but it is the best we can get and we will have to acquiesce in it. 


I think myself 

Mr. CRISP. I am sure my friend would not want to in- 
juriously affect my State and three-fourths of the United 
States, northwest and south, that are tick-free, by having them 
reinfested. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I want to say to my friend that we 
are just as anxious to get these ticks eradicated as the gen- 
tleman or anyone else, but, of course, we would like an oppor- 
tunity to ship our cattle to market for immediate slaughter 
until we can get these ticks eradicated. 

Mr. CRISP, This amendment will permit that. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. It is just possible that by 1928 
that situation will have arrived. 

Mr, CRISP. This amendment does that, and I am for the 
amendment. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If the gentleman will permit, I will state 
that the amendment not only has the indorsement of the Chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Doctor Mohler, but the 
Secretary of Agriculture also indorses the amendment, 

Mr. CRISP. I am for the amendment. 

Mr. KETCHAM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Before the gentleman concludes, will he 
state the attitude of the State veterinarians that appeared 
before our committee? 

Mr. CRISP. Every one of them was heartily in favor of 
this bill and indorsed it, and every one of them advised the 
committee that if this bill passed, in their own States, they 
would accept the shipment of cattle into their States if they 
were shipped in accordance with inspections and rules and 
regulations provided by Doctor Mohler or by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Many cattle shipped from these 
areas are not now permitted to be unloaded in these States, 
but these veterinarians say that if this bill is passed and regu- 
lations are promulgated by the Department of Agriculture, 
they will accept cattle coming from infested areas into their 
States. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman also state that the 
amendment which is to be presented by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Jones] is a committee amendment? 

Mr. CRISP. I understood that, but 

Mr. JONES. I was just going to call attention to the fact 
that this is a committee amendment. 
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Mr. CRISP. But not being a member of the Committee on 


Agriculture, I did not know that myself. I know when I 
was before the committee, the committee expressed the hope 
we could agree on something, and I am agreed, [Applause]. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment as 
a committee amendment at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Line 2, page 2, after the word 
“thereto,” insert the following proviso: “Provided, That until May 1, 
1928, cattle infested with or exposed to cattle fever ticks may be 
shipped in interstate commerce for immediate slaughter after one 
dipping in accordance with such regulations as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may prescribe.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, this amendment has the unani- 
mous indorsement of the committee, and it also has the indorse- 
ment of both Secretary Jardine and Doctor Mohler, of the 
Department of Agriculture; in fact, after conference with those 
who are interested, it was drafted by Doctor Mohler, and I 
would like to haye the privilege of placing his letter in con- 
nection with it in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the mat- 
ter indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to follows: 

Aprit 18, 1926. 
Hon. GIEBERT N. HAUGEN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Havucen: Referring to the department's letter to you of 
March 24 concerning bill H. R. 9833, introduced February 27, 1926, 
by Mr. Crisp, which seeks to amend section 6 of the act of May 29, 
1884, creating the Bureau of Animal Industry, further consideration 
has been given by the department to this matter, and in order to 
allow the cattle industry a reasonable period of time in which to 
adjust itself to the changed conditions which would be brought about 
by the enactment of this bill Into law, I now have to suggest that a 
provision be inserted in the bill permitting the interstate shipment 
until May 1, 1928, of cattle for slaughter after one dipping. This 
might be accomplished by adding the following language after the 
word “ thereto,” in line 3, on page 2 of the bill, as introduced by Mr. 
Crisp, and inserting in lieu thereof the following proviso: 

“Provided, That until May 1, 1928, cattle infested with or exposed 
to cattle fever ticks may be shipped in interstate commerce for im- 
mediate slaughter after one dipping, in accordance with such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe.” 

Sincerely yours, 
W. M. Jannixx, Secretary. 


Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman from Texas yield for a 
question for information? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand, the effect of the gentleman's 
amendment will be this: It will give them until May 1, 1928, 
in these infested areas to get cleaned up. In the meantime, 
and until that date, they may, subject to regulations, ship cat- 
tle in interstate commerce for immediate slaughter after they 
have been dipped once. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. And then if these areas are not cleaned up by 
that time such cattle will not be permitted to be shipped at all? 

Mr. JONES. They will not be except under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary will 
prescribe such regulations as he deems necessary to take care of 
the situation. It will then be up to the department. 

Mr. WINGO. With his judgment on the matter, the Secre- 
tary would feel impelled to do that. 

Mr. JONES. He probably would feel impelled to take such 
steps as he thought would be effective. 

Mr. WINGO. The chief object of this is to give the infested 
areas two years to Clean up; and if they are barred after that, 
it will be their own fault. 

Mr. JONES. In a measure, yes; men have bought their cat- 
tle, fattened and handled them on the faith of the law as it is. 
To make such a law immediately effective would entail un- 
told losses. This, as the gentleman suggests, would give them 
two years before the law takes full effect. 

Mr. ADKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. ADKINS. The thing your people were afraid of was the 
fact that if this amendment was not put in the department 
might impose unusual regulations such as dipping twice—— 
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Mr. JONES. Yes; and even a third time. They could do 
it and they could require such a dipping as would make them 
unfit for sale and almost unmarketable if they were to be 
shipped for immediate slaughter. This would mean ruin to 
many owners of cattle if required at once and without chance 
for adjustment. 

1 ADKINS. You want to prevent unwarranted regula- 
ons 

Mr. JONES. Yes; we want to require but one dipping, which 
is sufficient to prevent any chance for the spreading of the 
disease in cases of shipment for immediate slaughter. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman knows that it is 
necessary to dip the cattle over 10 days or 2 weeks; that the 
ticks germinate and come ont again. 

Mr. JONES. We had in the amendment that they must be 
shipped within 72 hours of the dipping, but Doctor Mohler sug- 
gested that we leave that as a regulation. They can make it 
72 hours or 48 hours or such other time as they find necessary. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If properly dipped, there is not 1 case 
in 500 but that one dipping will kill the ticks. 

Mr. McDUFFIN. What happens at the end of two years if 
they have not cleaned it up—they could not ship them at all. 

Mr. JONES. They can not ship them except under such 
regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture may find necessary. 

Mr. LOZIER. During the two years’ time which they have 
to clean up is not there grave danger that areas now free from 
the infection may become infected? 

Mr. JONES. No; where the cattle are shipped for immediate 
slaughter after dipping in a solution approved by the depart- 
ment there will be no danger of infection. 

Mr. LOZIER. If one dipping will take care of it for two 
years, why will it not take care of it permanently? 

Mr. JONES. This measure covers cases in which cattle are 
shipped for immediate slaughter, and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture wants to work toward the end of absolutely eliminating the 
whole trouble, both in the infested zones and without the in- 
fested zones. He wants complete control after the time is 
given for adjustment with reference to the law at present and 
as proposed. 

Mr. LOZIER. Does not this amendment suggest or propose 
that the free areas be held open and subject to this menace for 
two years? 

Mr. JONES. They would be under the law as it is now. 
They could not require even one dipping, and there would be 
danger if there was not this one dipping. Where one dipping 
is had, as the amendment provides, and the cattle shipped for 
immediate slaughter there is no danger. That is the universal 
experience of the cattlemen. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Does not the gentleman think it 
would be better to make it four years instead of two? 

Mr. JONES. We endeavored to get that concession, but we 
could not get it. This is the best we could get after conference 
with the department, 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. It will be almost impossible for us 
to clean up in two years. y 

Mr. JONES. In all the States, and especially in my State, 
great effort has been made, and two-thirds of the State is with- 
out the quarantine zone. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments thereto. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call attention of the gentle- 
man from Texas to the words “in lieu of the matter stricken 
out.” The bill itself strikes out the language. 

Mr. JONES. My amendment goes to the end of the matter 
stricken out. My amendment does not strike out anything. 
I leave the language of the bill as it is, but I will ask to 
modify it, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendment of the 
gentleman as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 2, page 2, after the word “ thereto,” insert the following proviso 
in lieu of the matter stricken out. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I think we are getting the bill 
balled up. Why would it not be better to offer it as a separate 
section? 

Mr. JONES. I do not think it is necessary to say “in lieu 
thereof” at all, because I do not strike out anything. I think 
the amendment in its original form was better. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I think the original proposition 
the nd the amendment was prepared was the best way to 
offer it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
originally offered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


1926 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jones: Line 2, page 2, after the 
word “thereto” insert the following proviso: “ Provided, That until 
May 1, 1928, cattle infested with or exposed to cattle fever ticks 
may be shipped in interstate commerce for immediate slaughter after 
one dipping in accordance with such regulations that the Secretary 
of Agriculture may prescribe.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
ASWELL) there were—ayes 135, noes 13. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote upon the 
ground that there is no quorum present, and I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 307, nays 26, 
not voting 98, as follows: 
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[Roll No. 71] 


YEAS—307 
Abernethy Driver King Romjue 
Ackerman Dyer Kirk Rouse 
Adkins Eaton Knutson Rowbottom 
Allgood Edwards opp Rubey 
Almon Elliott Kurtz Rutherford 
Andresen Eslick Kvale Sabath 
Andrew Esterly LaGuardia Schafer 
Arentz Evang Lampert 5 
Arnold Fairchild Lanham 
Ayres ‘aust Lankford Shallenberger 
Bacharach Henn Larsen hreve 
Bachmann Fisher Lea, Calif. Sinclair 
Bacon Fitzgerald, Hoye: Leatherwood Sinnott 
l Fitzgerald, W. T. Leavitt Smith 
Bankhead Fletcher Lehlbach Snell 
Barbour Fort Letts Somers, N. Y. 
Beck Foss Little Sosnowski 
Beers Freeman Lowrey Speaks 
Begg Frothingham Lozier Sproul, Kans. 
Bell Fuller Luce Steagall 
Berger Fulmer McClintie Stedman 
Bixler Furlow McKeo Stephens 
Black, N. T. Gambrill McLaughlin, Mich. Stevenson 
land r McLaughlin, Nebr. Stobbs 
Blanfon Gardner, Ind. Strong, Kans. 
oom arrett, Tenn McMillan Strother 
oies Gasque McReynolds Summers, Wash. 
Bowles Gibson McSweene Sumners, Tex. 
wling Gifford agee, N Swan 
Bowman Gilbert Mafer Swartz 
Boylan Goldsborough Major Swing 
Brand, Ga. Geodwin Manlove Swoope 
Brand, Ohio Greenwood fa Taber 
gham riest Menges Taylor, Colo. 
Brownin; Hadley Michener Taylor, N. J 
Bulwinkle ale iller Taylor, Tenn, 
Burdick Hall, Ind. Milligan Taylor, W. Va. 
Burtness Hall, N. Dak. ills Thatcher 
Burton ammer Montgomery Thompson 
Byrns Hardy rhe Thurston 
Canfield Hare Moore, K 7 n 
Cannon Hastings Moore, Ohio Timberlake 
Carew Haugen Moore, Va. Tincher 
Carpenter Hawley Morehead Tinkham 
Cariss Hayden Morgan Tolle: 
Carter, Calif, Jersey Morrow Treadway 
Carter, Okla. Hicke urphy Tucker 
Celler Hill, Ala. Nelson, Me. Tydin 
Chalmers Hill, Md. Nelson, Mo. Underhill 
Chindblom Hill, Wash Newton, Minn, Underwood 
Clague Hoch Newton, Mo. Upshaw 
Cole Hogg Nort Vestal 
Collier Holaday 0' Connell, R. I. Vincent, Mich. 
Collins Hooper Connor, La Vinson, Ga. 
Colton Houston O'Connor, N. Y, em Ky. 
Connery Howard Oldfield rece 
Cooper, Wis, Hudson Oliver, Ala. Wainwright 
Cox Hudspeth Oliver, N. Y. Walters 
Coyle Hull, Tenn. Latterson Warren 
Cramton Hull, Morton D, Peavey Wason 
‘risp Hull, Winiam . Peery Watres 
Crosser Jacobstein Perkins Watson 
Crowther James Perlman Weaver 
Crumpacker Jeffers Prali Weller 
Cullen Jenkins Pratt Wheeler 
Curry Johnson, Ind, Purnell White, Kans. 
Darrow Johnson, Wash, Ragon Whitehead 
Davenport Jones Rainey Whittington 
Davis Kahn Ramseyer Williams, Tex. 
Deal Kearns Rankin Williamson 
Dickinson, Iowa Keller Rathbone Wolverton 
Dickinson, Mo. Kelly Rayburn Woodruff 
Dominick Kerr Reece Woodrum 
Doughton Ketcham Reid, III. Wurzbach 
Douglass Kiefner Robinson, Iowa - Wyant 
Dowell Kincheloe Robsion, Ky. Zihlman 
Drane Kindred Rogers 


NAYS—26 

Aswell Garner, Tex. McDuffie Smithwick 
Black, Tex. Garrett, Tex. Mansfield Spearing 
Box Green, Flu. Martin, La. Tillman 
Briggs Huddleston Quin Wilson, La. 
Buchanan Johnson, Tex. Reed. Ark Wingo 

usby Kemp Sanders, Tex 
Connally, Tex. Lazaro andlin 

NOT VOTING—98 

Aldrich Fish Lineberger Scott 
Allen Flaherty Linthicum Sears, Fla. 
Anthony Frear Lyon Sears, Netr. 
Appleby Fredericks McFadden Simmons 
Aut den: Heide Free McSwain Sproul, III. 
Barkley French MacGregor Stalker 
Beedy Funk Madden Strong, Pa. 
Britten Gallivan Magee, Pa. Sullivan 
Browne Glynn Martin, Mass. Sweet 
Brumm Golder Mead Temple 
Butler Gorman Merritt Thomas 
Campbell Graham Michaelson Updike 

Chapman Green, Iowa Montague Vaile 

Christopherson Griffin Morin Vare 
Cleary Harrison Nelson, Wis. Wefald 
Connolly, Pa. Hawes O'Connell, N. L. Welsh 
Cooper, Ohio Irwin Parker White, Me. 
Corning Johnson, III. Parks Williams, III. 
Davey Johnson, Ky. Phillips Wilson, Miss. 
Dempsey Johnson, 8. Dak. Porter Winter 
Denison Kendall ou Wood 
Dickstein Kiess Quayle Wright 
Doyle Kunz Ransle Yates 
Drewry Lee, Ga. Reed, N. Y. 
Ellis Lindsay Sanders, N. Y. 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. McFadden with Mr. Harrison, 

Mr. Williams of Illinois with Mr. Lindsay. 

Mr. Sweet with Mr. McSwain. 

Mr. Vare with Mr, Parks, 

Mr. Green of Iowa with Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr, Cleary. 

Ir. Johnson of Illinois with Mr. Davey. 

Mr. Kiess with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Ransley with Mr. Barkley 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts With Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 
Mr, Sproul of Illinois with Mr. Quayle. 

Mr. Gorman with Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Free with Mr. Corning 

Mr. Graham with Mr. Doyl 

Mr. Funk with Mr. Auf ee Heide. 

Mr. Denison with Mr. Kunz 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Butler with Pou. 

Mr. Britten with } 15 Sears of Florida, 

i Christopherson with Mr. Mead. 

French with Mr. Linthicum. 

Mr. Scott with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. MacGregor with Mr. Lyon, 

Mr. Kendall with Mr, O'Connell T New York 

. Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

„ Aldrich with Mr, Chapman. 
Mr. Irwin with Mr. Drewry. 
Mr. 8 with Mr. 8 of Kentucky, 

Mr. Golder with Mr. Dickstein. 

Mr. Phillips with Mr. 8 

Mr. Merritt with Mr. Fre 

Mr, Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Morin with Mr, Browne. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


SUGAR IMPORTED FROM ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


Mr. HAUGENs Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 358) 
authorizing the President to require the United States Sugar 
Equalization Board (Inc.) to adjust a transaction relating’ to 
3,500 tons of sugar imported from the Argentine Republic. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the bill 
H. R. 358. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the bill that it is a private bill in its character and it 
ean not be considered in any other light; that under the rules 
it should be on the Private Calendar and should come from 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, it has been as far back as 
Speaker Crisp, and all the way down in an unbroken line of 
decisions, that if a question is raised before a committee to 
which a bill has been improperly referred, reports the bill the 
Speaker would have to sustain the point of order, but it has 
been held, as I say, in an unbroken line of decisions that where 
a committee which has no proper jurisdiction of a bill is allowed 
to report the bill, then it has just as much power and authority 
to report it as would a committee where no question is raised 
in respect to it. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from New York makes 
the point of order that the bill is a private bill, and, therefore, 
should be on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON. If it went on any calendar, having allowed 
the Committee on Agriculture to assume jurisdiction over the 
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bill and to report it, then the chairman of that committee on 
Calendar Wednesday can call up the bill from his committee. 

Mr. TIN CHER. Mr. Speaker, this bill is not a private bill. 
The Committee on Agriculture has always reported bills per- 
taining to this sugar equalizing board, and it has that authority. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to rule. If this 
were the first instance of one of these sugar bills being re- 
ported from the Agricultural Committee and going on the 
Union Calendar, the Chair would seriously question whether 
the bill should not be on the Private Calendar; but bills 
similar to this, on a number of occasions heretofore, going 
back several years, have been considered and reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture and have gone on the Union Calen- 
dar. Under these circumstances the Chair thinks he must 
overrule the point of order, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Were points of order made on 
those bills on former occasions? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not had time to investigate, 
but the impression of the Chair is that the point of order has 
never been raised before, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had disagreed to the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 41) to encourage 
and regulate the use of aircraft in commerce, and for other 
purposes, and requested a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had named 
Mr. Joxes of Washington, Mr. FERNALD, Mr. BIN aHAM, Mr. 
FLETCHER, and Mr. RANspett as the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

WATSON SUGAR CLAIM 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I have a point of order I 
desire to make to a portion of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The bill has not yet been reported. The 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to require the 
United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) to adjust with Robert 
A. Watson, of South Orange, N. J., a certain transaction entered into 
and carried on by said Watson under the direction of the Department 
of Justice, which transaction involved the purchase in the Argentine 
Republic between the 11th day of June, 1920, and the 30th day of 
June, 1920, of 3,500 tons of Argentine refined sugar, the importation 
thereof into the United States, and the distribution of the same within 
the United States, and to require the said United States Sugar Equali- 
zation Board (Inc.) to liquidate and adjust the entire transaction in 
such manner as may be deemed by said board to be equitable and 
proper in the premises, paying to the said Watson such sums as may 
be found by said board to represent the actual loss sustained by him 
in said transaction, and for this purpose the President is authorized 
to vote or use the stock of the corporation held by him, or otherwise 
exercise or use his control over the said United States Sugar Equali- 
zation Board and its directors, and to continue the said corporation 
for such time as may be necessary to carry out the intention of this 
act. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against that portion of the bill beginning on line 6, page 2, 
with the word “paying” after the word “premises,” through 
the remainder of the bill. I do this upon the ground that the 
bill in effect is seeking to appropriate money. Paragraph 4 
of Rule XXI, provides as follows: 

No bill or joint resolution carrying appropriations shall be reported 
by any committee not having jurisdiction to report appropriations, 
nor shall an amendment proposing an appropriation be in order during 
the consideration of a bill or joint resolution reported by a committee 
not having that jurisdiction. A question of order on an appropriation 
jn any such bill, joint resolution, or amendment thereto may be raised 
at any time. 

From the footnotes I read the following: 

The term “appropriation” in the rule means the payment of funds 
from the Treasury. 

s * * . * * Ld 

Language reappropriating, making available, or diverting an appro- 
priation or a portion of an appropriation already made for one pur- 
pose to another is not in order. 

Now this bill seeks to authorize the President to direct the 
Sugar Equalization Board not only to settle with Watson, but 
after the settlement is made to pay him, of course, out of the 
sugar equalization fund, which, of course, if not all expended, 
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will revert into the Treasury; and therefore it is in effect tak- 
ing money out of the Treasury. On that I hold that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture under this rule has no right to authorize 
this appropriation or even authorize the President to direct the 
equalization board to make this settlement and then pay ont of 
the equalization fund whatever amount may be due. I do not 
think the Committee on Agriculture has the power to do it 
under the rules of the House that I have just cited to the 
Speaker. ; 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It makes no appropriation out of the 
Treasury or reappropriation out of the Treasury. The Sugar 
Equalization Board is a stock corporation organized under the 
Government for certain purposes and having stock of its own. 
This bill authorizes the payment by the corporation of this 
claim out of its assets. The bill as drawn, providing for such 
payment, was referred by the House to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and was reported by that committee. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman says it is not to be paid 
out of the Treasury. Where would the assets of this equaliza- 
tion board go when its affairs are wound up? Would it not 
be to the Treasury? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I might say for the information of the 
Chair or recall to the recollection of the Chair that there is 
a $30,000,000 profit, and this profit never came out of the 
Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
e „question: Was the same provision carried in the other 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes; it was. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I do not think the point of order was 
raised against them. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, adding fur- 
ther to what the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH] 
has said, I have a letter written within a few days from 
Assistant Secretary Winston, in which he says there has been 
recovered in the equalization board $30,000,000, and that they 
are holding back over $12,000,000 for the purpose of settling 
these claims. It certainly can not be said that this is an 
authorization of the payment of money out of the Treasury. 
This is like two other bills that have passed the House. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It seems the Sugar Equalization Board 
in this bill comes under the same category as the Panama 
Railroad Co., that being a corporation in which the United 
States owns all the stock, and it owns all the stock in this 
equalization board. Query: Could any money be paid either 
by the Panama Railroad Co. or the Sugar Equalization Board 
without authority from Congress? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I think the statement of the gentleman 
answers the point of order, because the Panama Railroad Co. 
continually, in the ordinary course of business, makes pay- 
ments that are not appropriated for by the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am asking it just to raise the ques- 
tion. It seems to me the two organizations are analogous. 

The SPEAKER. It appears to the Chair that this money 
arises from the profits made by the corporation. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Certainly, Mr. Speaker; and as the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. MeLavenux!] pointed out, the 
money by the direction of the Treasury itself remains an asset 
of the corporation for the express purposes of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. And this payment would have no connec- 
tion with the Treasury? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Certainly not, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Can the Chair base his ruling 
on anything except the record in the case? 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is that this is an 
appropriation, and that the Committee on Agriculture has no 
authority to report an appropriation. The Chair does not 
think it is an appropriation or taking money from the Treasury 


of the United States. 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, I understood the Chair that he 


was predicating his decision on assurances received by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. McLavueHiin] and the gentle- 
man from New Jersey that the Treasury did decide that this 
money had not been put into the Treasury. The Chair, how- 
ever, must take cognizance of the statute and the facts and 


constructions in this case. 
stock of this corporation is owned by the Government. Ac- 
cording to the statute all this money is in the Treasury of the 
United States. It is not deposited in a bank. 

The SPEAKER. This money is not a part of the Treasury 
funds. This money was made by the corporation in the ordi- 
nary transaction of business, and amounts, as the Chair under- 
stands, to about $30,000,000, which is owned by the corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The Chair can not, however, 
understand or assume anything that is not in the record. 
This money is now in the Treasury of the United States. It 
may be there to the credit of the Sugar Equalization Board, 
but it is physically in the Treasury, and it can not be with- 
drawn from the Treasury except as authorized by law; and, 
being in the Treasury, whenever you take it out of the Treas- 
ury you are making an appropriation of that money. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the gentleman 
from Texas, he says the Chair is not in possession of the 
record. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MOLAUGHLIN] 
called attention to the record. The record in this instance 
is the books of the Treasury and the books of the corporation. 

They show that this money belongs to and is in the posses- 
sion of the corporation. Would the gentleman hold, in accord- 
ance with his argument, that the retirement fund, made up of 
contributions by the employees for the purpose of paying for 
their retirement, being in the physical possession of the Treas- 
ury, therefore belongs to the Treasury as its own funds? The 
mere presence of the money in the Treasury does not make it 
the property of the United States Government. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, On the point of order, Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to ask this question: If these funds are not the funds 
of the Government of the United States, why is it necessary 
for Congress to pass a law directing that this payment be 
made? 

If those who manage the Sugar Equalization Board have the 
right to pay this claim, and if it is a meritorious claim, and if 
they think it ought to be paid, why is it necessary to come 
here and ask Congress to pass a law directing that it be paid? 
I can not see any difference between a bill of this sort, direct- 
ing the Sugar Equalization Board to make this payment out 
of funds that. evidently belong to the United States Govern- 
ment, and a bill directing the Secretary of the Treasury to make 
a payment out of funds not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I Will. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. This corporation, the Sugar Equalization 
Board, was created by an act of Congress which circumscribed 
the powers and the functions and activities of the board. At 
the time that these functions were created by the act bringing 
the board into existence this situation was not anticipated, and 
consequently its general powers do not cover this specific situa- 
tion. For that reason Congress has repeatedly—and is consid- 
ering the same proposition in this instance—vested this specific 
power in the board, a power which is not covered in its general 
powers which, as I say, were circumscribed, and did not take 
this settlement into consideration. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Let me ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Those funds, if they are not expended under resolutions 
of this kind, belong to the Government of the United States, do 
they not? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. They do not belong to the Government of 
the United States as yet. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Well, they in effect belong to the 
Government, and is there any difference in principle between 
directing the Sugar Equalization Board to make this payment 
out of these funds and directing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to make it out of funds not otherwise appropriated? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The funds do not belong to the Govern- 
ment until the Sugar Equalization Board goes into liquidation. 
At that time, under the law creating the board, the money is 
paid into the Treasury. Now, if the gentleman suggests that 
because this money may eventually belong to the Federal Gov- 
ernment—admitting that at present it does not—and says in 
principle that is the same as appropriating money, he is dis- 
cussing the merits of the proposition and not the point of order. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The Sugar Equalization 
Board has always had authority to consider and adjust these 
claims, This claim has been before the Sugar Equalization 
Board; they considered it altogether without merit and refused 
to pay it. This is one of three claims that came before the 


Committee on Agriculture two or three years ago and were 
given some consideration. One was by the American Trading 
Co., one was by a man named De Ronde, and this one. It was 
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decided by the Committee on Agriculture that there was con- 
siderable merit to the American Trading Co.'s claim, and a bill 
was reported and put through the House providing for its ad- 
justment. There was more doubt as to the merits of the 
De Ronde claim, and it finally slipped through the committee, 
but not on its merits—and I say that without reflection on the 
committee—but simply because the other one had gone through, 
It came here and was passed by the House by one majority. 
The President signed the American Trading Co. bill, but re- 
fused to sign the De Ronde bill, and it became a law without his 
signature. If he were other than the President of the United 
States, I presume Mr. De Ronde would have tried to mandamus 
him and compel him to submit the claim to the Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board for adjustment, but a mandamus would not run 
against the President of the United States. Therefore Mr. 
De Ronde had no relief even after his bill was passed, and, as I 
understand it, he has gone into the courts now to try the case 
on its merits. 

Now, I said the Sugar Equalization Board had considered 
these matters, and this is what happened: When they considered 
the American Trading Co. claim—the one that had the most 
merit in it—the board divided equally; therefore they could not 
make the adjustment, although Mr. Glasgow, who was the 
chairman of the board and its legal adviser, believed that the 
claim ought to be paid, but under the circumstances he said the 
only thing to do was to go to the Congress. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is another thing in regard to the 
manner in which these bills were drawn. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
in order to make this inquiry: Has the Chair ruled on the point 
of order and are we now discussing the merits of this bill? 

The SPEAKER. No. In view of some statements made by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connarty], the Chair has post- 
poned his ruling. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. All of this has nothing to do with the 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to be enlightened on 
a question of fact. The Chair finds this language in the bill: 


The President is authorized— 
And so forth— 


and to continue the said corporation for such time as may be necessary 
to carry out the intention of this act. 


Does that mean that this board is now a defunct organ- 
ization? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. No. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. They still have a legal 
existence, but they are not operating. 

The SPEAKER. Are they such an organization that they 
have in their custody a sum of money out of which it is pro- 
posed to pay this claim? Is that a fact? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. They have in their cus- 
tody a certain amount of money; yes. 

The SPEAKER. If that be the fact, the Chair thinks that 
this is not an appropriation in the sense of its taking money 
out of the United States Treasury, and therefore overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. MocLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I rose pri- 
marily to say that the Sugar Equalization Board did have orig- 
inal jurisdiction and it has jurisdiction now to consider this 
claim. It has considered it and has refused it, and this is a 
direction of Congress to allow it. 

The SPEAKER. That has nothing to do with the point of 
order raised by the gentleman from Kentucky. The Chair 
has now ruled upon the point of order, and the House auto- 
matically resolves itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union—— 

7 SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If this bill from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture is in order, would another bill restoring 
to the wheat farmers of the United States the $75,000,000 
which was made by the United States Grain Corporation be in 
order? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair does not consider that a proper 
point of order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Will 
it be necessary to have an agreement about the time for general 
debate before going into committee? 

The SPEAKER. No; the rules of Calendar Wednesday 
will obtain. 

Mr. JONES. If more than our hour on the side is wanted, 
it will be necessary. 

The SPEAKER. Yes, 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The Chair started to say that 
the House automatically resolves itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of this bill. Why is that necessary? 

The SPEAKER. That is necessary under the Calendar 
Wednesday rule. Where a bill is reported from the Union 
Calendar, the House must automatically resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, with 
the further provision that there shall be not to exceed two hours 
of general debate. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is it not true the reason this bill 
is on the Union Calendar is that it carries a charge on the 
Treasury? Bills making appropriations or charging the Treas- 
ury or tax bills are the only ones required to be on the Union 
Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. That may be true. The bill is on the 
Union Calendar as have other bills previously been on that 
calendar, and being on the Union Calendar the Chair has no 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 


recourse. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The Chair ruled, however, when 
the point of order was made that this was a private bill, that 
it was not a private bill. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The Union Calendar also contains bills 
authorizing appropriations and not necessarily appropriation 
bills. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. It is evident there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

[Roll No. 72] 


Aldrich Flaherty Linthicum Stalker 
Anthony MacGregor Stedman 
Appleby Fredericks Magee, Stevenson 
Auf der Heide Funk Martin, Mass Strong, Pa. 
Rarkley Gallivan Mead ullivan 
Britten Golder Michaelson Swoope 
Brumm rman Morehead Thomas 
Campbell Graham Morin Tincher 
Carter, Okla. Green, Iowa Nelson, Wis, Treadway 
Chapman rifin Newton, Mo. Updike 
Christopherson Harrison O. Connell, N. T. Vaile 
Cleary awes O'Connor, N. Y. Vare 
Connolly, Pa. Irwin Oliver, Ala. Vinson, Ga 
Cooper, Ohio Johnson, III. Perkins elsh 
Corning Johnson, Ky. Phillips White, Me. 
Davey Kem Pou ilson, 
Denison Kendall Quayle ood 
Dickstein Kless Hansi: Woodruff 
Dominick Kind eed, N. Wyant 
Doyle Lampert Sadath Yates 
Drewry Lee, Ga Sears, Fla. 

Ellis Lindsay Sears, Nebr. 

Fish Lineberger Sproul, III. 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and forty Members have 
answered “ present —a quorum. 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 358) authorizing the President to require the 
United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) to adjust a 
transaction relating to 3,500 tons of sugar imported from the 
Argentine Republic, with Mr. CHINDRTOu in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Ketcuam]. I 
am for the bill, of course. i 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, if I may have your attention for a few minutes I will 
try to set before you two or three vital things which I think 
ought to be considered in this case. 

In the first place, I want to state who the representative of 
the United States Government was who figured in this case 
and with whom the agreements and arrangements were made 
by Mr. Watson, who is before the House with this claim. 

From page 24 of the hearings that were held before the House 
Committee on Agriculture under date of January 6, 1925, and 
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at which hearings appeared Arnold W. Riley, former special 
assistant to the Attorney General, I read this statement as to 
his own activity and his own relations to this claim. 

Mr. Riley states that during the time of the war he was 
special assistant to the Attorney General in charge of the in- 
vestigation and prosecution of violations of the Lever Act, the 
so-called profiteering act. As time went on ultimately to him 
was assigned the responsibility of looking after the distribu- 
tion of sugar and the control of the sugar under the arrange- 
ment we had at that particular time. In this connection, Mr. 
Riley says: oar z 

Ultimately, because of the fact that practically all the refineries 
were located in New York City, I opened a branch office in the post- 
office building in New York, in the early part of 1920. I spent 
most of my time there, although I still had my office in the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Washington and spent one or two days a week 
here. 

Further, he says, speaking of conferences that were held 
between himself and various persons who desired to import 
sugar: 


At different times I had conferences with the representatives of the 
sugar industry. They attended a conference with the Attorney Gen- 
eral in Washington, and he referred them to me in the future for mat- 
ters in connection with sugar. 


I think that will establish from Mr. Riley's own testimony 
the place he had in relation to all these matters that came 
into the discussion of this particular case. I think no one 
reading the testimony of Mr. Riley will dispute but that he was 
the final authority and spoke the last word so far as the Gov- 
ernment was concerned in the case. 

Now, so far as Mr. Watson is concerned, he is a man who 
for many years has been engaged in the general business of 
wholesaling sugar and probably other products. Those of you 
familiar with the situation will recall at that particular period 
after the close of the war the supply of sugar was limited, 
and you recall the outrageous height that the price of that 
commodity reached. In my section of the State I think it ran 
as high as 30 cents a pound in one or two instances. Of 
course, all the powers of the Government were used to skirmish 
around and find where there were world supplies of sugar and 
bring them in. But those interested in doing that particular 
thing, either from the standpoint of profit or otherwise, found 
themselves face to face with the provisions of the Lever Act, 
and so they came to the Department of Justice to see what 
arrangement might be made for the importation of sugar. 

Mr. Watson was one of that number. He came and talked 
with the authorities here and they, as the letter indicated, 
referred him back to Mr. Riley, who had his headquarters in 
a Government building in New York. He conferred with Mr. 
Riley as to the terms and conditions under which he might 
be permitted to bring in and sell and to whom he might dis- 
tribute 3,500 tons of sugar. After a little informal conversa- 
tion going over the matter Mr. Watson goes back to his office 
and prepares the memorandum, incorporating in it the under- 
standing he had reached with Mr. Riley, the representative of 
the Government. I want to read from a letter one sentence 
written to Mr. Riley: 


Some days ago this situation was fully discussed with your depart- 
ment in Washington, and the difficulties arising under the Lever Act 
seemed to be such as to make it inadvisable for me to pursue the matter 
further, but the great shortage of sugar in this country and the need 
to take measures to relieve the same has caused me to take up the 
matter anew with you in order to see if the transaction can be con- 
summated. I am therefore laying the matter before you again for 
consideration, after an informal discussion with you to-day. I am 
prepared to do my best to carry the transaction through, proyided your 
department will write me a letter giving its sanction to the importa- 
tion of sugar from Argentina upon the following conditions: 

1. Upon the basis of the present cost price to me of refined Argentine 
sugar, approximately 1734 cents per pound e. i, f. American ports, I 
propose to market the sugar at not exceeding 20 cents per pound. 

2. Should the cost price to me of refined Argentine sugar change, 
my sale price would increase or decrease proportionately, as the 
case may be, so that the sale price might be either greater or less than 
20 cents per pound, dependent upon the cost price to me. 

3. I agree to permit your office to designate the channels through 
which this sugar shall be distributed, provided that the ultimate pur- 
chasers satisfy me as to their financial standing and as to the terms 
of settlement. 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KETCHAM. I have only 10 minutes. Please get this 


point: To show the absolute fairness and the whole-hearted 
sincere desire of Mr. Watson to play square, later on he was 
informed that he might purchase this sugar at 1 cent a pound 
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less than the price quoted here, and he immediately said to 
those above him: 


I will give the consumers the advantage of that 1 cent. 


When he was not required to do so. I make that statement 
in absolute proof of his sincerity. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion on that particular point. 

Mr. KETCHAM, I can not yield. Third, I want this con- 
dition to get into the minds of every member of the committee: 


I agree to permit your office to designate the channels through which 
this sugar shall be distributed, provided that the ultimate purchasers 
satisfy me as to their financial standing and as to the terms of 
settlement. 


I think, my friends, that that is a pretty fair agreement 
between the representative of the Department of Justice and 
the man who was attempting to relieve a very serious situa- 
tion in the United States under these critical conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes more to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I might state that the date 
of this letter from which I have read was June 19, 1920. We 
do not need to depend upon any informal understanding between 
Mr. Riley and Mr. Watson, but we have this definite letter from 


Mr. Watson to Mr. Riley, and I want Members now to listen’ 


to Mr. Riley's reply, written under date of June 23, 1920: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 23, 1920. 
Ropert A. WATSON, Esq., 
Care of the Xafra Co. (Ino,), 129 Broadway, New Tork. 

Dran Mr. WATSON: This is to confirm our various conversations and 
in reply to your letters of June 19 and 23, 1920. 

In view of the fact that the sugar requirements of the people of this 
country are in excess of the supply now available and in order to en- 
courage the importation into this country of foreign sugars, you will 
be permitted to import the sugars mentioned upon the terms set forth 
in your said letters, 

You are further informed that if you carry out the department's 
requirements as to price and distribution as so set forth, no prosecu- 
tions under the Lever Act, as amended, will arise therefrom. 

Yours very truly, . 
ARMIN W. RILEY, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General, 


If that does not make a fair and square case of an agree- 
ment between the authorized representative of the United States 
Government and the man who desires to carry out that con- 
tract in good faith, I do not know how to interpret the English 
language. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was just going to ask the gentleman the 
question which he has answered, whether or not he considers 
that a contract. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Not in a legal sense, and the committee is 
not bringing this before the House of Representatives upon the 
theory that there is a legal obligation, but we do bring it upon 
the high ground of right and justice and morality, the things 
that would bind you and me if we were entering into a sacred 
obligation of this kind. In order that you may know that this 
is carried out in good faith I want you to note just one other 
statement, and this is from a letter from a man named Boyd, 
who had been appointed as chairman of the Canners' Supply 
Co. (Inc.), which was the active governmental institution or- 
ganized at the behest of Mr. Riley for the purpose of having 
directly in charge the distribution of this sugar. 

Please note this very brief statement. This is a letter to Mr. 
Watson: 

CanNers SCPPLIES Co. (Ixc.), 
New York, July 23, 1920. 
Mr. Warson, Esq., 
New York City. 

Drau Stn: Relative to the sale of one car lot of 60,000 to 80,000 
pounds of Argentine grade A granulated refined sugar to F. B. Loye- 
lace, of Poughkeepsie, N. I., at 21 cents net per pound f. o. b. car 
New York, would advise that I haye just written acknowledging this 
order, and in consideration of you reducing the price of this sugar to 
19 cents net per pound f. o. b. New York, I have quoted a price to 
Mr. Lovelace of 20 cents per pound f. o. b. New York. 

Will you kindly note this order on your books and oblige, 

Very truly yours, 
Cannxers SUPPLIES Co. (Inc.), 
By James Boyp, President. 


Here again is a Government representative speaking. I call 
attention to the fact that that Government representative takes 
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down a profit of 1 cent per pound, if you please; to be put into 
the funds of this Sugar Equalization Board. 

Mr. BROWNE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Les. 

Mr. BROWNE. Does the gentleman mean to say that Mr. 
Watson paid 18 cents a pound down in Cuba for this sugar? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Not in Cuba. 

Mr. BROWNE. Is it not a fact that the producers of that 
sugar did not get over 5 cents a pound? 

Mr. KETCHAM. This was produced in Argentina. 

Mr. BROWNE. In Cuba or in Argentina. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I am not able to say. I only know what 
he paid for it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Under what law or provision could this 
Government representative take 1 cent a pound? 

Mr. KETCHAM. This was under those very extraordinary 
powers exercised during the time of the war. 

Mr. STEPHENS. It went into the Government Treasury? 

Mr. KETCHAM, It went into the pockets of the Sugar 
Equalization Board, and I may say now that there may be 
no question about whether or not that board now has any 
funds, I called the Treasury Department this morning and 
found that to the credit to the Sugar Equalization Board, and 
under that name, in the Treasury of the United States there 
is to-day $12,954,780.45, which represents what still remains 
of the profits from the transactions of that board. 

Mr. STEPHENS. In what fund is that? 

Mr, KETCHAM. In this particular fund in the Treasury 
to the credit of this board. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then it would be fair to take out of that 
fund enough money to pay Mr. Watson for his losses? 

Mr. KETCHAM. What his losses were. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Would that money that would come to 
Mr. Watson come out of that particular fund? 

Mr. KETCHAM. It would. But it is money that is 
not yet in the Treasury of the United States, it is in charge, 
nominally, at least, I think we may say legally, of the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board. I, of course, do not want 
to attempt any legal discussion, but I can not forego the 
privilege of reading one sentence from the decision of Judge 
Morris, who had the De Ronde case before him, and who was 
the one who granted the injunction against the closing up the 
business of the Sugar Board of Equalization. In the course 
of that opinion, with reference to the De Ronde case, he made 
this statement: 


Moreover, the plaintiff Is, in my opinion, entitled to have the amount 
of his actual loss in the transaction ascertained and paid. 


That was the judgment of the court, and it is interesting 
to note that in the decision of the United States court of ap- 
peals the decision of the district court granting that injunction 
was affirmed on August 10 of last year. 

So, gentlemen of the committee, I may say this, and I think 
probably this statement ought to be made: The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. McLaveutrn] made a statement that this 
claim, together with others, had been considered and had been 
declared to be unworthy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr, Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for one minute more. N 

Mr. KETCHAM. I think it is fair to say that this so-called 
Watson claim was not one of the claims to which reference 
was made by the gentleman from Michigan. Speaking for 
myself, I may say that haying listened to the testimony, pro 
and con, I believe for myself that this claim is grounded in 
equity, and by all that is fair and square between men and 
men and between the Government and individual citizens, it 
seems to me that Mr. Watson is entitled to compensation. He 
lost every dollar that he had in the world in trying to meet 
competition. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Was this bill introduced in the last 
House? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes; it was. 

Mr. STEPHENS. But never came up for consideration? 

Mr. KETCHAM. No; it never came up for consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has again expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHNson]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, I regret that I am so busy this afternoon that I shall not 
be able to remain here to hear all of this debate; but I want 
to say now, once for all, no matter what may be said, that I 
am against this measure, and for extremely good reasons. 

In my opinion it would not stand analysis. This is the third 
of these claims, I happen to know something about them from 
information obtained from Captain Lewis, who was himself in 
the Argentine at the time this game was attempted to be 
pulled off. In fact, at one time he was a party to it. 
He was an officer in the Boer War. I know him well. 
He formerly lived in my district; he is a citizen of the 
United States. The deal was too raw for him. He was to 
have made $150,000 for himself on one of these deals, and at 
one time they paid him, I believe, $50,000 or some similar sum, 
to get out of the way. They claimed he was in another employ 
on the side. Perhaps so. It was all wrong, I think. The whole 
game was to get more money by making an advance price in 
sugar, [Applause.] 

I am speaking from memory as to the amounts in the Lewis 
end of it. Probably that Argentine sugar deal did not involve 
the particular sugar deal now under consideration, but as one 
was bad, I am afraid this one is bad. I have not had time 
lately to post myself as to the details, but other Argentine 
sugar claims were up here before. I have lots of information 
in my files. You remember one of these claims went through 
both branches of Congress and the President declined to sign 
it. One was called the De Ronde claim. You remember the 
De Ronde establishment down here, and how Members were 
to be run in, with entry. That stuff did not work then, and 
they do not try it now. If this claim is so good, or if any of 
these claims are so good, we have the Court of Claims where 
these various statements that are made might be adjudicated 
in a court. This could be sent there by special resolution. 

This is a claim for $750,000. Why hurry? We have not 
even considered many much more legitimate war claims yet. 
Every Member of this Congress knows 15 places where we 
ean spend that $750,000 much more profitably and properly 
than in the settlement of a very doubtful claim against this 


Government, We do not have to be in such a hurry to settle 
such doubtful claims. I hope you will not vote it through. 
[Applause.] 


Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Joxxs]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 15 minutes, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I have opposed all of these sugar claims that have been 
presented to this House, because I believe, in the first place, 
the Department of Justice had no authority whatever to make 
any agreement with these importers of sugar, and in the next 
place, even if they had the authority, the circumstances were 
such that no payments whatever are due, even from the stand- 
point of good morals, from the Government to these various 
importers. 

However, I want to say in connection with this claim that 
this gentleman, Mr. Watson, is more modest and fairer in the 
presentation of his claim than the claimants in any of the 
other cases that have been presented. He has asked for less 
than the others, and only for enough to coyer his losses, In 
my judgment he is a gentleman, and was both frank and hon- 
est in his statements to the committee. However, inasmuch 
as my colleagues on the committee are prepared to discuss the 
details of this claim, I am not going to do so, but I shall dis- 
cuss just a little of the history of another of these claims, to 
show you what a mistake Congress made when it went into 
the payment of the so-called sugar claims which this Congress 
has acted upon. 

This gentleman, whose claim is before us for action to-day, 
paid 16 cents a pound for his sugar in the Argentine, and he 
says that the settlement on the basis of 19 cents will pay all 
the freight, his commission, his insurance and other such 
charges, and his loss, all totaling 8 cents a pound. 

You will remember the famous old American Trading Co. 
case, which was the big case of this whole series of cases, and 
the one about which more fight was staged than any of the 
others, and the one that seemed to have more pull, and which 
passed this House by a big majority. In that case those men 
were the first of these importers of sugar. .They bought the 
sugar at 13 or 14 cents. 

This Congress allowed them a settlement on the basis of 
21.3 cents, or 7.8 cents profit per pound. If this gentleman 
is asking no less than his losses, then the American Trading 
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Co. and B. H. Howell & Co. got a profit from the settlement 
by the Congress of $1,396,000. We all felt at the time that 
it was a doubtful case and we had evidence that convinced 
us of that fact, but under a special rule we were allowed only 
a few minutes for debate, and no chance to fully present the 
facts. The bill was thus rushed through to a final conclusion. 
Later developments have proven conclusively that the Ameri- 
can Trading Co. was making a profit out of deceiving the 
committee or undertaking to deceive it or the Congress as 
to that transaction. Since they secured the money, they have 
had a lawsuit, which I understand is still pending, if it has 
not been settled by the profiteers themselves, who fell out 
oe themselves over the swag which the Congress gave 
em. 

Not only that, but there is a man down in Buenos Aires 
who bought this sugar for the company. You remember the 
American Trading Co. had an organization down in Argentina, 
and they bought this sugar from themselves even at 13 and 
14 cents a pound. This man is suing them down there for 
his proportion of the profits on the sugar he sold them or 
bought for them, which they sold to themselyes and on which 
they took two systems of profit in coming before the Govern- 
ment of the United States. That is one of the series of sugar 
claims that has been presented to the committee, passed on to 
the House, and passed by the House. 

Everyone is familiar with the fact that the Government by 
virtue of its action during and immediately following the war 
caused losses to a great many people. When wheat was $2.80 
per bushel the Congress passed a law by virtue of which wheat 
was reduced from that figure to a point ranging from $1.80 to 
$2.20 per bushel, and men who had wheat in their granaries and 
men who had wheat in their elevators had the value of their 
property reduced in tremendous amounts, and could make a 
much better claim to the United States Government than any 
of these sugar claimants can make, even though you concede 
that they would, generally speaking, have a moral claim against 
the Government. But in keeping with the usual attitude of 
Representatives in talking for the farmer and acting against 
him and in favor of the other fellow the sugar claims are 
reported. 

There are some more facts in connection with this American 
Trading Co. claim, which in my judgment was an outrage 
perpetrated against the United States Government. It de- 
veloped that the men who were interested, the same ones who 
fought so valiantly for the claim of the American Trading Co., 
had tremendous sugar interests in the island of Cuba and else- 
where, and the same directors were interlocking directors in 14 
different sugar companies owning plantations in Cuba. 

They learned that the Government was going to try to devise 
some method or have some procedure by which the price of 
sugar might be made more reasonable, and they apparently 
conceived the idea of going to the Argentine Republic and 
getting control of available sugar there—and they pretty nearly 
succeeded in doing it—in the meantime feeding the sugar from 
their Cuban plantations to the market here, There was a 
great supply of sugar notwithstanding their claim of shortage. 
They knew that the available supply of sugar would break the 
market. They wanted to get control of the sugar situation. 
They bought the Argentine sugar, held it back, and did not 
bring it in for three months; in the meantime they brought in 
and fed their Cuban sugar to the market, and yet they asked 
the American Government to pay their losses on their Argentine 
sugar. It was a gigantic scheme and, in a large measure, has 
succeeded. It is sad to note that they succeeded in getting the 
amount of those other claims out of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JONES. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. In this gigantic scheme of 
defrauding that the gentleman speaks of, does he mean that the 
Department of Justice at that time was a party to it? 

Mr. JONES. I do not mean that the Department of Justice 
was a party to it, although I think there were some men con- 
nected with the Department of Justice who are not wholly free 
from blame. But I am not going to discuss the individuals 
who might be connected with the department or others. I am 
saying there was a combination of these interests by which 
they not only did what I said but did one other thing. These 
sugar people, representing these sugar companies, after they 
had gotten these contracts tied up in the Argentine, and hav- 
ing control of an abundant supply of sugar in Cuba through 
their plantations and through other supplies in those islands, 
went out over the United States, when sugar was 26 and 27 
cents a pound—now, mind you, they were telling the Govern- 
ment officials and others that there was a shortage of sugar, 
and were telling a lot of people in the United States that there 
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sugar now; contract for it now.” So they contracted over a 
period months in advance with various retail dealers all over 
the South and West and in a great many sections of the North 
and East; they contracted to furnish them sugar, for a six 
months’ supply or a year’s supply, at 24 cents per pound. 
They evidently must have known that sugar was going down 
when sugar was selling at 26 and 27 cents a pound; otherwise 
they would not have gone out and contracted to furnish it for 
24 cents a pound. They would not have done that if they had 
not had possession of information which would lead them to 
believe or know that sugar was going down. 

But they got those big contracts. Sugar went down when 
the big suppiy came in. They could not keep it out forever. 
It went down to 8, 10, and 12 cents per pound. Then they sued 
these individual owners and merchants throughout the United 
States and made many of them comply with their contracts to 
buy sugar at 24 cents a pound. That is another side light 
in their scheme, which succeeded in a great many instances, 

Mr. FORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. FORT. Do I understand the gentleman thinks that 
Mr. Watson was a party to this conspiracy? 

Mr. JONES. No. I do not say that Mr. Watson was; rather 
I think he was the victim of it; but he was a sugar dealer of 
25 years’ experience. However, he was in no way connected 
with the case I am talking about. I want to make that clear. 
He not only was not connected with it, but I do not believe 
he would have engaged in such a plan. . 

Mr, FORT. I think the record shows that this is the only 
transaction in sugar that Mr. Watson ever had. 

Mr. JONES. That may be; but he was in the importing 
business for 25 years. 

Mr. FORT. He was an importer, but he did not deal in 
sugar. 

Mr. JONES. I do not recall whether he handled sugar or not. 
The gentleman may be correct about that, and I thank him for 
his statement of correction, But he had been in the importing 
business for 25 years, and it seems to me that a man engaged 
in the importing business on a great scale should have known 
what he was doing. He went to the Government to get in on 
this thing; the Government did not come to him. That is shown 
in the hearings on page 26, and it does not seem to me he should 
have relief unless we are going into payment of all the farmers’ 
claims or losses relative to war activities. While I am more 
favorably inclined toward his claim than any of these other 
claims I really do not think the Government is bound, either 
morally or legally, by any of the claims. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The gentleman from Michigan read 
a letter from Armin W. Riley, Special Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, addressed to Mr. Watson. 

Mr. JONES. Well, it is agreed in that letter not to prosecute 
him under the Lever Act. We are not passing on whether or 
not he is going to be prosecuted under the Lever Act. I would 
vote to-day not to prosecute him under the Lever Act, and I 
suppose all of my colleagues would vote the same way. But 
this is not a case of prosecuting under the Lever Act. 

This is a case of paying losses which were sustained by 
him, and I say that any man who is fair and who has the 
instincts of justice in his heart and would vote for this kind 
of a claim should also yote to repay the wheat men, the ele- 
vator men, the wheat owners, and wheat growers for the losses 
which were occasioned by the action of the Government, and 
which was a legal action during the war and which furnishes 
a far more just basis for complaint than any one of these 
claims. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Assuming the Government was 
bound with reference to this agreement not to prosecute under 
the antitrust lav 

Mr. JONES. I do not like to assume that, but I will assume 
it for the purpose of the question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Assuming that to be the fact, 
which I doubt, would it result that the Government would be 
either legally or morally bound for any losses that might occur 
on a contract between these individuals? 

Mr. JONES. I do not think so. As a matter of fact, even 


the claimants themselves admit there could be no legal claim, 
because there was no legal authority in the Department of 
Justice to make these so-called contracts. The claimants them- 
selves and their attorneys and those who testified for them 
universally admitted there was no legal claim and could be 
no legal claim because of the lack of authority to make a bind- 
ing agreement, and thus any attempt to do so would be an 
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ultra vires contract. However, that, of course, should not 
keep us from paying a claim if it is a just one. 

Mr. KETCHAM and Mr, LAGUARDIA rose. 

Mr. JONES. I yield first to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Referring to this very matter, will not the 
gentleman concede that if Mr. Watson had had a free hand 
to make contracts before the arrival of his sugar there would 
not haye been any loss. 

Mr. JONES. But the very letter the gentleman read showed 
him in advance that he would haye to comply with certain 
regulations in order to have the privilege of bringing in this 
sugar, and the gentleman's own letter shows he knew that 
before he ever bought a pound of sugar. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Did not the text of that letter prescribe 
the price at which he would have to sell and the distribution 
that would have to be made? 

Mr. JONES. It only prescribed that he could not sell at 
above 20 cents a pound, and that he knew also before he bouglit 
the sugar. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As I recall the Lever Act, the only pro- 
vision of that act under which he might have been prosecuted 
is the one with respect to profiteering? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, So the Attorney General permitted him 
to profiteer, as they say, in order to break the price of sugar 
at 20 cents a pound. 

Mr. JONES. That is a matter of opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH]. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to re- 
hearse all the details of this transaction, but I do want to 
advert to some of the statements that have heretofore been 
made with respect to this particular claim. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jounson] referred to 
a Captain Lewis, whoever he may be, apparently a soldier of 
fortune who fought in the Boer war, but when his own country 
was at war was down in Argentina; who claims that with 
respect to this case, as the gentleman from Washington says, 
he was supposed to have a profit and was offered $150,000, or 
something of that sort, in connection with this transaction. 

I do not know who this Lewis may be, but I can say that Wat- 
Son bought this sugar in the Argentine for the purpose of carry- 
ing out an agreement with the United States Government to bring 
this sugar to the United States and sell it at a profit to himself 
of 114 cents per pound, and before he had that sugar loaded ona 
vessel in the Argentine the price of sugar in the Argentine went 
to 23 cents. He could have sold every pound of that sugar in 
the Argentine at a profit of 7 cents a pound. Now, why was he 
paying or offering to pay anybody $150,000 for the privilege of 
bringing that sugar here and taking all the risks in connection 
with bringing it to the United States and then selling it at a 
cent and a quarter profit instead of selling it at a profit of 
7 cents a pound in the Argentine? There was no Leyer Act in 
the Argentine. He could have sold it for any price he wanted. 
Why did he not do that? Because he had entered into an agree- 
ment as an American citizen with his country to perform a 
service for his country, and no money could tempt him to 
swerye from that purpose or from rendering that service. 
[Applause. ] 

Buying Cuban sugar, holding back the Argentine sugar, and 
making a profiton Cuban sugar? Not Watson, because when this 
transaction was finished there was no profit on Cuban sugar to 
fall back on, because Watson was stone broke as a result of the 
transaction. ; 

No agreement? There is no contract which under the stat- 
utes can be enforced against the Government of the United 
States or against the Sugar Equalization Board; but if the 
same arrangement that the representatives of the Department 
of Justice entered into with Watson had been made by a private 
citizen, of course there is a contract and of course there is an 
enforeible agreement. 

The agreement was that Watson should purchase this Argen- 
tine sugar, should finance the transaction, should bring it to 
New York, should pay the customs duties, and then sell it to 
such buyers of sugar as the Department of Justice designated 
and to no others, he to make a cent and a quarter per pound 
profit on the transaction, and the Sugar Equalization Board to 
make 1 cent a pound profit on the transaction—a joint under- 
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taking under an enforcible agreement against anybody in the 
world except the Government of the United States, 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. What was the Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board? I do not happen to recall now. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It was a corporation created under a 
war act for the purpose of enforcing the Lever Act, and for 
the purpose of securing an equitable distribution of sugar at 
reasonable prices and to prevent profiteering in sugar. It was 
a stock company, all the stock of which was owned by the 
President of the United States. Let me say in this connection 
that in these undertakings which the Sugar Equalization Board 
and its agency, the Canners Supplies Co., directed by the De- 
partment of Justice, entered into, the result was they broke 
the price of sugar from 27 cents a pound to 5 cents a pound, 
and they saved the consumers of the United States $1,000,- 
000,000 in the cost of sugar, and they turned into the Treasury 
a profit on their part of the transaction of $30,000,000, and 
they are still holding back over $12,000,000 of this profit in 
order to settle this and similar claims. As a result of the 
joint transaction, while the Sugar Equalization Board made 
vast profits, they broke this man, and now there is the sugges- 
tion that there is no moral or legal obligation; that there is no 
inherent equity and justice to say that out of these inordinate 
profits that the Government, through the Sugar Equalization 
Board, made on the transactions, this man should not be made 
whole, when his entire loss was due to the fact he lived up to 
the letter and the spirit of his contract with the Government in 
eyery particular, 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I will. 

Mr. LOZIER. Does the gentleman contend that there was 
any agreement on the part of the Government to stabilize 
and hold the price of sugar at a definite point or to underwrite 
Mr. Watson against loss on that speculative investment? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. This is what the Government undertook 
to do. The Government undertook to furnish Mr. Watson with 
a list of buyers of sugar to whom he was to transfer this 
sugar at a profit to himself of a cent and a quarter and a profit 
to the Government of 1 cent. Mr. Watson could have sold 
the sugar at a profit of 7 cents and could have entered into 
contracts at a much greater profit with buyers in the United 
States, but refrained under his agreement to sell the sugar to 
such buyers as the Government designated. He preferred to 
live up to his agreement with the Government in order to 
sell to buyers whom the Government might dictate, in order 
that the sugar might go where it was most needed, and 
although he importuned the department to tell him where 
the sugar should go they held back until sugar was 5 cents 
a pound and he was broke. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If Watson had a contract with this 
corporation and agreed to give the corporation a profit of 1 
cent that they might furnish him with a list of buyers, why 
can not he sue the corporation? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Because this corporation is a quasi public 
corporation, the stock of which is held by the President of 
the United States and the agreement in behalf of the corpora- 
tion was made by a special Attorney General, and the statute 
prescribes what kind of contracts and in what form the con- 
tracts must be entered into by an official of the Government 
with a private person. If this contract was made with a 
private concern instead of the Government, of course, it would 
be enforcible in law and could be collected. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The Court of Claims can adjust claims 
under a contract whether they be quasi contracts or not, can 
they not? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. My understanding is that the jurisdiction 
of the.Court of Claims extends only to claims against the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. Now, technically the Sugar 
Equalization Board being a corporation under a special act of 
Congress, the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims does not ex- 
tend—I have not examined the question very thoroughly, but I 
5 roma that that is a fact by gentlemen who haye stud- 

t. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It extends to any subdivision under the 
Government as well. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Not to corporations. 

Mr, UNDERHILL. An act of Congress could be had author- 
iine tho taking of this case before the Court of Claims, could 

no 

Mr. LEHLBACH. We are simply authorizing the Equaliza- 
tion Board to adjudicate it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. We are directing them to do it, 
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Mr, LEHLBACH. This Sugar Equalization Board is as com- 
petent to adjudicate it as is the Court of Claims, and more so, 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. The facts are that at the time the trans- 
action was had between the Department of Justice and Mr. 
Watson the executive heads of the Government had undertaken 
to break the price of sugar without reference to the Sugar 
Equalization Board. It ignored the equalization board and 
undertook to break the price of sugar. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The functions of the various departments 
at that time were scrambled and mingled together and there 
was no clear demarcation of the bounds of jurisdiction by rea- 
son of the chaotic condition of things at that time. 

Mr, OLIVER of New York. The gentleman says that the 
sugar board was to have a part of the profits of this transac- 
tion. The committee report does not show that. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. A letter in the hearings regarding the 
price quoted by Mr. Watson to the Canner's Supply Co., which 
was another Government corporation, shows that. I will read 
the letter. It is as follows: 


Canners SUPPLIES Co. (Ixc.), 
New York, July 23, 1920, 
Mr. Watson, Esq., 
New York City. 

Dran Sir: Relative to the sale of 1 car lot of 60,000 to 80,000 
pounds of Argentine grade A granulated refined sugar to F. B. Lovelace, 
of Poughkeepsie, N. V., at 21 cents net per pound f. o. b. car New York, 
would advise that I have just written acknowledging this order, and 
in consideration of you reducing the price of this sugar to 19 cents net 
per pound f. o. b. New York, I have quoted a price to Mr. Lovelace of 
20 cents per pound f. o. b. New York. 

Will you kindly note this order on your books and oblige, 

Very truly yours, 
Canners SUPPLIES Co. (Ixc.), 
By James Boyp, President, 


The buyers who were to be designated were to pay 1 cent 
more than Mr. Watson stated to the Government, so that the 
result was that in the sale of the sugar to be marketed under 
the joint partnership Mr. Watson was to profit 1% cents a 
pound and the Government profit 1 cent a pound. 

Mr, BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. I understand this claim arises in this way: 
The trading company, or Mr. Watson, wanted to buy sugar 
and bring it into the United States at a profit. It was the 
question of profit with him and not a question of serving the 
publie. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I will say that Mr. Watson has been an 
exporter and an importer for 25 years, and he never engaged in 
a sugar transaction in his experience until this one, and he 
went into this doing what he was requested to do. 

The testimony in some of the other cases shows that meet- 
ings were called by the Attorney General, Mr. Palmer, of 
various exporters and importers. They met here in Washing- 
ton, and they were urged to import sugar as a patriotic duty. 

Mr. BYRNS. But when you get down to rock bottom, are 
not the facts these, that Mr. Watson saw an opportunity to 
make some profit on importing sugar from Argentina into this 
country, and thereupon requested the Department of Justice 
to give him permission to bring that sugar in here and to 
make sales of it, and the Department of Justice complied with 
his request and told him he could bring that sugar into this 
country under certain conditions and requirements. After he 
had bought the sugar in the Argentine, the gentleman says that 
he could have sold it there for a profit of 7 cents; but Mr. 
Watson did not know that when he was making overtures to 
the Department of Justice for permission to bring that sugar 
in. Under those circumstances, the sugar having been brought 
in here, Mr. Watson having understood the terms and require- 
ments upon which he could bring it in here, the price of sugar 
having gone down and he having made a loss, why should the 
people of the United States be taxed because he failed to make 
his profit and suffered a loss? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. For two reasons. In the first place, the 
gentleman states the facts, but he inverts them. The initiative 
was not taken by Mr. Watson asking the Government for per- 
mission. The initiative was taken, and every Government wit- 
ness has so testified, by the Department of Justice approaching 
the importers and asking them to bring in sugar, The second 


answer is that Mr. Watson had plenty of opportunity when 
that sugar came into his possession and while in transit from 
Argentina to New York to sell it at a profit at the price limited 
by the Government, but according to a further agreement with 
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the Government he withheld it from sale in order to await the 
designation of buyers by the Government. 

Mr. BYRNS. The report of the committee shows, as I read 
it, that Mr. Watson’s testimony was that during the shortage 
of 1920 he consulted with the Department of Justice, to whom 
he stated he had made an arrangement to import this sugar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska, Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I just want to say one word with regard 
to the wording of the letter to which reference has been made: 


You are further informed that if you carry out the department's 
requirements as to the price and distribution as so set forth, no prose- 
cutions under the Lever Act, as amended, will arise therefrom. 


The impression is sought to be conveyed that that was all 
of the agreement there was. Let me call your attention to the 
fact that that letter was not written in the department, was 
not written by Mr. Watson, but was written by an attorney in 
a bank to meet a situation which Mr, Watson had to meet. 
It was meeting the proposition that they might run foul of the 
Lever Act. The letter is not inclusive of the entire under- 
standing, whatsoever. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not true from the letter of Mr. Watson 
of June 19 that the correspondence was initiated solely with a 
view of ascertaining the attitude of the Government under the 
Lever Act in case he imported the sugar? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. No; that is not the fact. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 12 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, this is one 
of a number of claims brought to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture several years ago, to which as a member 
of that committee I gave a great deal of attention. This claim 
has been compared to the claim of the American Trading Co. 
In explaining why it is not the same, not at all similar, I 
shall be as brief as possible. The American Trading Co. 
was employed as the purchasing agent of the Government by 
agreement between the State Department and the Department 
of Justice, representing our Government, and the company. 
The records of both departments are loaded with letters pass- 
ing between them and the United States ambassador at Buenos 
Aires, in which they speak of the American Trading Co. as 
“our purchasing agent,” and after the sugar was purchased 
down there there was some question about it, and the settle- 
ment of it was taken up directly by our ambassador with the 
authorities at Buenos Aires. It was dealt with in correspond- 
ence and otherwise by the American ambassador and the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State in his letters as “our sugar,“ the Gov- 
ernment’s sugar.” Other claimants tried to get in under the 
same tent with the American Trading Co., so we went to the 
office of the Secretary of State to see this correspondence and 
examine his records. I was the chairman of the subcommittee. 
With me were Mr. Jacoway, of Arkansas, and Mr. Ward, of New 
York, We saw every paper, and besides we have a letter over 
the signature of the Secretary of State, Mr. Charles E. Hughes, 
in which he says that the American Trading Co. was the sole 
company with which the Government of the United States ever 
had any such relations as to sugar or any arrangement under 
which the Government assumed any obligation whatever. 

It is said that this claimant made an arrangement with Mr. 
Riley. What did Mr. Riley do? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I have not the time. I 
am sorry. What did Mr, Riley do? The Sugar Equalization 
Board had been organized to function for six months. It had 
got through. The six months had expired. 

In a way it turned over its duties, responsibilities, and au- 
thority, properly or not, to the Department of Justice, and 
Mr. Riley was an employee of the Department of Justice. He 
undertook to take up their work, and the correspondence be- 
tween him and Mr. Watson was in that capacity, so far as 
Mr. Riley was concerned. Here is what Mr. Riley says he im- 
posed upon Mr. Watson: 


1, That you keep within what I thought then was a reasonable 
margin of profit. 
2. That you sell to essential industries. 


Gentlemen will remember that the department was control- 
ling those essential products, controlling their use, and in a way 
controlling the price against profiteering. As to the arrange- 
ment between Mr. Riley and Mr. Watson when this sugar 
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came in. When Mr. Riley was a witness he testified as 
follows: 


Mr. Vorcur. And did you attempt to give any direction as to the 
disposition of that sugar? 

Mr. Ritey. On its arrival? 

Mr. Voreut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritzy. No, sir. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yon did in some cases, didn't you? 

Mr. RIL RT. That was before It arrived. 


They were prepared to direct this sugar into essential chan- 
nels—those that most needed the sugar—for the welfare of the 
country. He says: 


That was before it arrived. You see, after it arrived the price was 
so much in excess of what the market was that it was out of the 
question for me to do anything, because nobody would pay anything. 
These names that I had of men who required sugar—they would not 
undertake to take the sugar at any price, particularly above the 
market. 


Here was the effort of Mr. Watson that has been referred 
to so often, and which has been stressed so much, that he 
asked Mr. Riley to give him the names of purchasers, Riley 
Says he learned that Mr. Watson was clamoring for the names 
of those to whom he might sell sugar. Mr. Riley says: 


I told them it was impossible for me to get anybody to take the 
sugar at those prices. The market was demoralized at that time. 


Why was it demoralized? Because incorrect and misleading 
newspaper reports came to and were published in the United 
States as to the amount of sugar available in Argentina and 
the amount that was arranged for to come into this country. 
When that news was spread abroad in this country the bottom 
dropped out of the price of sugar, and the price went down, 
almost if not quite, to 5 cents, when it had been up almost to 
80 cents. That is why Mr. Watson would not sell in Argentina 
when he had a chance to make a large profit. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Was not his contract limited to a profit 
of a cent and a quarter a pound? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: His opportunity for profit 
in this country was satisfactory to him, anyway; and he did 
not care to sell in Argentina. There was no contract or under- 
standing, no obligation on him to bring his sugar to this 
country against his own interest, or, if he wished, to sell in 
Argentina, That is the same thing that the American Trad- 
ing Co. said. That is the same thing that De Ronde said; the 
same thing that Watson said. 

This matter was settled four or five years ago when this 
man, Watson, had not the nerve to assert his claim. It had 
no merit and, besides, there were at that time men in the 
departments, familiar with all facts and circumstances, able to 
inform and advise the Congress. Now he takes the record of 
other cases and picks out this and that and the other fact that 
seems to be favorable to him and makes up the record himself. 

This report of the committee is made up of two matters: 
One is Mr. Watson's statement, solely his statement, in which 
he puts his own construction upon the correspondence between 
him and Riley and his own understanding of the conversation 
between him and Riley, which he assumes to quote fiye years 
after the conversations were held; and the only other thing 
contained in the committee’s report is a letter from Mr. Riley 
directed to Mr. Watson, in which he says: 


If you follow our directions you will be permitted to bring in the 
sugar. 


Now, his directions were simply that there should be no 
profiteering, it being the duty of the Department of Justice to 
prevent profiteering and extortion, and that the sugar should 
go to the essential industries, it being important and abso- 
lutely necessary so to distribute available sugar that there 
might be no monopoly or waste, so that it might reach needy 
and deserving hands. That is all there was to it. There was 
no obligation, legal or moral, assumed by our Government to 
insure Watson or anyone else a profit on sugar, no obligation 
to insure him purchasers except at prices prevailing at the 
time his sugar reached this country; and, as we know, when 
his sugar did reach this country the sugar market had broken 
and no one would buy at his prices or so as to save him from 
loss. 

I have been in this House, Mr. Chairman, a long time and 
have often differed from officials of the Government as to the 
moral obligations of the Government, and have often been dis- 
pleased—very, very much displeased—at the attitude of many 
of them in refusing to recognize moral obligations. I believe 
sincerely from my heart that it ought to be impossible for 
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the Government of the United States to do a wrong or mean 
thing; but the attitude of many of the departments in refusing 
to recognize moral obligations is, in my judgment, most repre- 
hensible. 

I believe in the recognition by our Government of every moral 
obligation, but I insist that there is not even a moral obliga- 
tion in this case, and nobody went into these claims more 
deeply than I did at the time they were presented, when facts 
and records were fresh. As chairman of the subcommittee, I 
went through the papers in the State Department, had copies 
of them made and filed with the Committee on Agriculture. 
In all papers so examined, everything in the departments, we 
found nothing to justify this claim, The only one that I judged 
should be considered fayorably was that of the American 
Trading Co., and the men composing that organization, we are 
told, are now quarreling among themselves about the division 
of the money they obtained from the Government. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman stated that nothing appears 
in the hearing except certain statements of Mr. Watson. The 
gentleman evidently has not seen the hearings that were held a 
year ago, in which all these matters were thoroughly threshed 
out. Several complete hearings were held, with the testimony 
of several witnesses. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan, I said there is nothing 
more in the committee’s report on this bill. I have seen the 
hearings, including the statement of Mr. Watson, which I do 
not accept at face value. I have also seen the statement of Mr. 
Riley, which upholds exactly the position I now take. He was 
trying to enforce the pure food law, and he assured Mr. Watson 
that there would be no prosecution if he kept within the law. 
But taking the statements of Mr. Watson at one time and an- 
other, I am not willing to accept them without corroborative 
testimony, and I do not find it. Corroboration is altogether 
lacking. 

Mr. MoLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Krxcnetoz] use some of his 
time? $ 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, how does the time stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky has 30 
minutes remaining, and the gentleman from Nebraska has 25 
minutes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I think there ought to 
be a quorum here. I make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and three gentlemen are present—a quorum. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr Brack]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, if I believed the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was under any contract of any 
kind to make Mr. Watson whole in this transaction, of course, 
I would vote for this bill. Anyone who reads the hearings is 
bound to sympathize with Mr. Watson in his loss on this 
transaction. I happen to know of a great many wholesale 
grocers in this country who lost very large amounts on sugar 
which they had on hand at the time this price decline took 
place, Many of them had paid from 22 to 24 cents a pound 
for this sugar and suffered losses all the way from $8 to $10 
per 100 pounds on it before they were finally able to liquidate. 
In other words, they had to follow the market on down until 
the sugar was disposed of. I happen to be connected with a 
wholesale grocery business in a small way and I know that for 
nearly a year after that price decline began it was impossible 
to handle sugar without a loss, You would buy a car to-day at 
the market price and before you could possibly dispose of it 
the market had declined to levels where you were bound to 
lose, and for more than a year, or nearly a year, after this price 
decline began it was absolutely impossible to handle sugar with- 
out a loss. Everybody knows that who is familiar with the 
business. 

But that was not true as to sugar alone. It was true as to 
cotton, as to wheat, and as to meat products, Probably some 
of you gentlemen who are not familiar with the cotton situa- 
tion will be amazed when I tell you that within a period of a 
very few months raw cotton declined from 40 cents a pound to 
12 cents a pound, a decline of 28 cents a pound. Now, what 
happened by reason of these tremendous declines? Many 
bankers, many business men, and many farmers were wiped off 
the board, financially speaking, just ike Mr. Watson was wiped 
off the board. But I have not heard anybody proposing that 
the Government step in and make good their losses. 
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This tremendous decline has been attributed to many causes. 
Some have said it was due to a deflation policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board; some have said it was due to the exhaustion of 
European credit in the United States in the middle of 1920; 
while others have said it was due to a buyers’ strike, when the 
public refused any longer to buy at these high prices. Take 
sugar, for example. The public had seen it go on up from 20 
cents to 21, to 22, to 23, to 24, and to 25 cents; then they stopped 
and said, “ We will not buy.” It reminds me of a story I used 
to hear on Governor Hogg, of my State. He went over to the 
city of London on a visit. He went into one of hotels there 
and met the tipping nuisance on every hand. He had to tip the 
bellboy ; he had to tip the waiter; he had to tip the hotel clerk, 
and everybody else around the hotel. Finally he went up to his 
room and went to the basin to wash his face and hands, and 
right above the basin was a sign, “Tip the basin.” He said, 
“ By Gattlings I will not do it; I am getting tired of this tipping 
nuisance.” [Laughter.] The American public had gotten tired 
of piling on one price advance after the other, and the buyers’ 
strike as much as anything else brought about this precipitate 
decline in sugar, and before Mr. Watson could get from under 
he was a broke man. His situation is not different in that 
respect from many others, though of course I greatly Sympa- 
thize with it. 

Is tbere anything in these hearings to show that the Depart- 
ment of Justice agreed to buy 10,000 tons, or any part of 10,000 
tons, of sugar from Mr. Watson? No. Nobody will contend 
that. Is there anything in this record that shows that any 
officials on the part of the Government guaranteed or under- 
took to guarantee that Mr. Watson would receive any particu- 
lar price for this sugar? I can not find it. I have looked in 
vain for any guaranty of that kind. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAOK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. The gentleman will recall 
that when the other cases of this kind were up the fact was 
brought out very clearly to the House, as is the case here, that 
at the time sugar was 27 to 30 cents a pound, and the Govern- 
ment was doing its best to break the price of sugar in the inter- 
est of the American public, that nobody thought of a loss, not 
even the Government itself. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Oh, no; they were not thinking of a 
loss. Everybody thought these high prices would remain until 
they could get from under, and that was why so many went 
broke, 

Mr. JONES. They were thinking of the profits. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Let me tell you this: Mr. Watson 
was thinking of making 214 cents a pound. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. No; 14. 

Mr. BLAOK of Texas. Well, there was a spread; he was al- 
lowed a spread from 17% cents to 20 cents. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. And the other party got 
the 1 cent; the Government got that. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will convince the gentleman he is 
incorrect about that in a moment. But here is what he was 
thinking of. Ten thousand tons of sugar made 20,000,000 
pounds, and even at 1 cent a pound profit, if I calculate cor- 
rectly, it would be about $200,000. Reasonable profits were 
legitimate and I do not complain about Mr. Watson expecting 
to make a profit. 

Now, let us take Mr. Watson's statement, his own statement, 
and see whether the Government is either legally or morally 
bound to pay this claim. Here is his statement, writing to Mr. 
Riley, of the Department of Justice. He says: 


Jam prepared to do my best to carry the transaction through, pro- 
vided your department will write me a letter giving its sanction to the 
importation of sugar from Argentina upon the following conditions, 


Now, listen: 


1. Upon the basts of the present cost price to me of refined Argen- 
tine sugar, approximately 17% cents per pound c. i. f. American ports, 
I propose to market the sugar at not exceeding 20 cents per pound. 


Which would be a spread of 2% cents, which, by the way, is 
a pretty good spread on sugar. 


2. Should the cost price to me of refined Argentine sugar change, the 
sale price to me would increase or decrease proportionately, as the case 
may be, so that the sale price might be either greater or less than 20 
cents per pound, dependent upon the cost price to me. 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 


The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas (reading further) — 
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8. I agree to permit your office to designate the channels through 
which this sugar shall be distributed, provided that the ultimate pur- 
chasers satisfy me as to their financial standing, and as to the terms 
of settlement, 


There was no difference in principle in this agreement than 
the license that was granted to ali the wholesale grocers of the 
country. Every wholesale grocer, before he could sell a pound 
of sugar, had to get a license and bind himself that he would 
not make a larger profit than 1 cent a pound. That was all 
right. That was high enough and that is all they ought to have 
had, but the Government did not guarantee that they would not 
suffer a loss, and, as a matter of fact, as I said a while ago, 
many wholesale grocers of the United States lost as high as 
from $8 to $10 and $12 on a sack of sugar. 

Mr. FORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. FORT. In the first place, the gentleman understands 
that the phrase “1714 cents per pound c. i. f. in New York” 
means unloaded? < 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. s 

Mr. FORT. On board ship. Therefore, the 24% cents spread 
the gentleman speaks about is not after the sugar is landed 
but while it is on board ship. i 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I would like to conclude and I have 
just one word more to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
again expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I merely want to add in conclusion 
that if the Government is not to make good the loss which 
thousands of citizens suffered by reason of the heavy price 
decline, then I do not see why Mr. Watson and a few others 
should be singled out for preferential treatment. Therefore, 
I shall feel compelled to vote against the bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I hope I 
may have your careful attention. I realize there are not many 
votes influenced by debate in the House, but this is a matter 
which I have gone into very thoroughly, and we are going to 
decide very soon whether we will authorize the Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board to adjust the losses of an individual, not a cor- 
poration, but a single individual, who was induced to import 
sugar for the purpose of breaking the market in this country 
when sugar was high. This man went into the proposition 
and as a result of the break in the market, which the Depart- 
ment of Justice wanted to bring about, he has lost everything, 
all of his life's savings, and is out of business. His home has 
been mortgaged and has been sold for taxes. He has nothing 
left at all, and he is a man who has reached that age in life 
when it is impossible for him to start over. That is the reason, 
gentlemen, I am serious about this matter. 

My friend, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN], 
attempted to explain to you that the American Trading Co.’s 
claim was the only just claim in connection with these impor- 
tations. The only difference in the world between the Ameri- 
can Trading Co.'s claim and this claim and the other claim 
that was passed by Congress is this: After going to the De- 
partment of Justice, the same as these other gentlemen did, 
and after having agreed with the Department of Justice to 
bring in this sugar, Mr. Franklin, of the American Trading 
Co., then went to the Department of State to try to make 
arrangements with them to keep from depositing the propor- 
tion of pelee sugar, as it was called, that it was necessary to 
deposit in the Argentine before sugar could be exported from 
the Argentine. After a series of negotiations, the Department 
of State did arrange it so the American Trading Co. would not 
have to expend the money to deposit that pelee sugar. Every 
other person who went into this proposition had to go down 
in his pocket and pay his money and put up this pelee sugar 
because they did not go to the State Department. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. If Mr. Watson had gone to the State 
Department, would not that department have made the same 
representations in his behalf? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Absolutely. That is the 
only difference between the claim the gentleman from Michi- 
gan refers to and the Watson claim. 

Gentlemen, I want to call your attention for a moment to 
the history of this Watson claim. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan said that this is one of the claims that came up years ago. 
The gentleman from Michigan told me three days ago when I 
handed him the report on this matter that he had never heard 
of the claim before, and asked what it was. That is true, be- 
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cause the claim did not come up until after the gentleman was 
anot our committee and was on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

This Watson claim was twice reported unanimously by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, and in the last Congress it 
passed the Senate by a unanimous vote. There was not a 
single vote recorded against it. It came out of our committee 
of the House the other day with a unanimous report. There 
are three gentlemen who are opposed to it who happened to 
be absent, but they did not choose to file a minority report. 

Mr. JONES. If the gentleman will permit, I will state that 
I do there and yoted against it, but I did not file a minority 
report. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I was there and did not 
hear the gentleman’s voice, but I will concede that if the gen- 
tleman says he voted no, of course, he did, but the report 
comes out, as the gentleman understands, as a unanimous report. 

As I pointed out a moment ago with reference to the matter 
of profits and losses that have been talked about, because of 
the high price of sugar at the time these discussions were on, 
and when the Department of Justice placed its agency in New 
York for the purpose of bringing in these importers and in- 
ducing them to bring in this sugar to break the price of sugar 
in the interest of the American people, nobody thought of a 
loss because of the high price at that time. But what hap- 
pened when the sugar was on its way? The newspapers came 
out with statements of this sugar coming in, with reports from 
the-Department of Justice that great quantities of sugar were 
coming up from the Argentine, and it was such advertising 
propaganda which broke the price of sugar and brought quan- 
tities of sugar out of hiding and forced the price down from 27 
cents a pound to 5 cents a pound. 

In the case of Mr. Watson the Department of Justice, as is 
clearly shown, did tell him they would furnish the agencies 
through which he was to distribute his sugar. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman again tell the House 
about how much the people of the United States saved by this 
depression of the price of sugar? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska, According to the state- 
ments of Mr. Figg and Mr. Riley, which were made two or 
three years ago, it saved the American people over $1,000,000,000 
in a single year, and it has been much more than that since. 

The gentleman from Texas asks, Should we reimburse men 
who went broke on this account? I should say yes; when the 
American people admittedly saved more than $1,000,000,000 the 
first year the price was reduced. Are the American people 
not under some moral obligation to the men who entered into 
arrangements with the Government to break the price of sugar, 
thereby losing everything they had? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Very briefly. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Would the gentleman reim- 
burse all the domestic wholesale grocers who had sugar when 
the price went down? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I will say to the gentle- 
man that that line of talk is all demagoguery. That broad 
kind of talk means nothing. I am here as one Member of 
Congress 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Answer the question and we 
will see if it is demagoguery. 

Mr. MoLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I do not yield further, 
Jam here as one Member of Congress to take up any claim that 
comes here, and am ready to consider each one on its merits, 
This talk about reimbursing everybody who sustained losses, 
without bringing in any definite claim, means nothing at all. 
I sympathize with all who lost money as a result of the war, 
but we can only consider each case as it arises, , 

Mr. BANKHBAD. Will the gentleman yield for just one 
brief question, because I really have an open mind on this case 
up to date. I want to do what is right. If this man has a 
good moral claim, I want to pay him his money. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I understand it, his claim is based 
from the moral standpoint on his letter to the Department 
of Justice, dated June 19, 1920, in which he sets out the condi- 
tions under which he is willing to enter into this transaction. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska, If the gentleman has the 
complete hearing of the House and Senate held last year, the 
gentleman will see there are many other letters confirming the 
department’s agreement with Watson. : 

Mr. BANKHBAD. In reply to that the Department of 
Justice, through its representatives, answered: 

You will be permitted to import the sugar mentioned upon the 
terms set forth in your said letter. 


That is the basis, as I understand it, of the claim. 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. That is part of it. Yes; 
and there are other reasons, 4 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is all I can find as a written agree- 
ment. 

Mr. MeLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I want to say that if you 
will look at the hearings before the House and the Senate that 
have been held on this case when Mr. Watson's claim was 
before the Senate, the Department of Justice sent a letter to 
the chairman of the Senate committee, and also to the chair- 
man of the House committee, to the effect that the depart- 
ment believed that these claims were meritorious, on a par, 
and should be paid. I will say to the House that three dif- 
ferent Attorneys General—Palmer, Daugherty, and the present 
Attorney General, either personally or by their representative— 
have all indicated that these claims were just and that these 
men should be reimbursed, and if that is not instruction to 
this House I do not know what is. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] says the depart- 
ment's agents did not have the authority to enter into these 
contracts. Whether they did or did not makes no difference. 
They did enter into these contracts, and how can an ordinary 
citizen of the Government know if the department comes to 
him whether the department is acting legally or not? If the 
department is at fault we ought not to place the blame and 
responsibility on the private citizen who carried out the con- 
tracts of the department. 

Mr. GILBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. GILBERT. Conceding that, will the gentleman point 
out where the Government guaranteed him the price? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. The department did not 
guarantee him any price, but when sugar was selling in this 
country at 27 cents a pound the department made him agree 
that if he brought the sugar in he would not make more than 
144 cents a pound, and the United Canners’ Association, a quasi 
Government ‘corporation of the Department of Justice, was to 
get 1 cent a pound. He could not make any more than that, 
and, further, he was bound by an ironclad agreement not to 
let his sugar go through any channel except that which the 
Department of Justice should designate. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Did not Mr, Watson have ample oppor- 
tunity to sell sugar at a profit before the market broke? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: He could have sold his 
sugar after he bought it in the Argentine at 7 cents a pound 
profit, and the only reason he did not do it was that he consid- 
ered he was duty bound to the Department of Justice to carry 
oul his agreement. 

Now, gentlemen, I am going to make this concluding state- 
ment: When I came down here seven years ago I took a solemn 
obligation to support the Constitution of the United States, and 
I say to you that when an agency of the Government by any 
pretense Whatever leads a humble citizen of this Commonwealth 
info a program that results in his complete ruin and destruc- 
tion financially, it is no more nor less than confiscation of that 
man’s property. If we stand by any agency of our Government 
that actually confiscates a citizen's property, then we are get- 
ting pretty close to Russia. I could not stand idly by and watch 
anything of that kind go on without my protest, and I hope that 
when this question comes to a vote that we in fairness to our- 
selyes and Mr. Watson, on the basis of the golden rule, “ That 
we should do to others as we would be done by,” that we will 
put ourselves in Mr. Watson’s place and realize that if the Gov- 
ernment had caused us to lose our homes and our life savings, 
we would ask and deserve reimbursement. Yes, gentlemen, if 
we were in the same place as this man, we would be here day 
and night trying to get the Government to settle a just obliga- 
tion, and the Sugar Equalization Board should by all means 
pay this obligation. The board has already recovered in the 
Treasury over thirty millions of profits resulting from the 
board’s operations. 

The board has yet in its possession over twelve millions for 
the purpose of settling these loses, and they should, in the name 
of right and justice, make such settlement. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and eight Members present, a quorum. 

Mr. KINCHELOD. Mr. Chairman, how does the time stand? 

The CHATRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky has 18 
ee and the gentleman from Nebraska 11 minutes remain- 
ng. 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. SUMMERS]. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, there seems to be some controversy as to the merits of the 
bill now under consideration, I shall not address my remarks 
to that bill, but I shall bring to your attention an amendment, 
which I propose to offer, concerning the merits of which there 
should be no division in the House. 

At the end of this bill I shall propose this amendment: 


Provided, That the President is authorized to require the United 
States Graln Corporation to equitably distribute to the wheat growera 
of the United States $75,000,000 profits accumulated by the United 
States Grain Corporation in handling wheat grown in the United States 
during the World War. ri 


The situation, as I understand it, is this. A board was 
appointed to fix the price of wheat during the World War. 
They met and after much controversy finally compromised on 
a price of about $1 a bushel below the price the farmers were 
receiving at that time. It was understood that the price agreed 
upon was to be the price at the primary market and was meant 
to be a minimum price. Instead of that it was construed by 
those who administered the act as being the price at the termi- 
nal markets and as a maximum price. As a result of this, 
according to those familiar with the situation, the American 
wheat growers suffered a loss of from one to two Dillion 
dollars. 

So far as I can learn, there was an accumulated profit of 
$75,000,000, and some say more than $100,000,000, and some 
say $56,000,000. A while ago I called up the United States 
Grain Corporation and undertook to ascertain the exact fig- 
ures. I was informed that the corporation is in the course of 
liquidation, and that all books and figures are in New York. 
Then I recalled that I tried to ascertain some information in 
regard to this same subject three or four years ago, and the 
representative of the United States Grain Corporation in this 
city was absolutely unable to give me any information, except 
that everything is in the city of New York. I submit this for 
your consideration when the time comes to offer the amendment, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Would the gentleman be willing to accept 
an amendment to his amendment appropriating $50,000,000 
to be distributed to pay back to the southern people for their 
cotton taken during the Civil War? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman will have 
to make a statement of his case; and if he presents the facts 
clearly, I then will be willing to consider it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have been a member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture ever since these sugar claims have been pending before 
that committee. I think I have been present and have heard 
all the hearings on these bills. I have no unkind word to say 
against Mr. Watson. There is no doubt from this record that 
he is broke, and I am sure he is a good man. I want to lay 
before you in the little time that I have just the mental atti- 
tude of these gentlemen who went into this sugar business, 
and what action the Government took in order to get them in. 
There is no doubt that there was a shortage of sugar at that 
time, and that the price of sugar soared, and that the Govern- 
ment undertook to break that market, They did call several of 
these sugar men into conference here, and some of them in 
New York, for the purpose of getting them to import some 
sugar, but there is a difference between this claim and some of 
the others. Mr. Watson was not conscripted to go into the 
sugar business by the Government. He was not asked to go 
into the sugar business by the Government. On the other 
hand, he heard of it, and he went in of his own volition. He 
came from New York to Washington to get in touch with the 
representatives of the Department of Justice here for the sole 
purpose of getting the contract for the profit that he could 
make out of it, which was a perfectly legitimate ambition on 
his part. They said to him that they had placed the matter 
altogether in the hands of their representative in New York, Mr. 
Riley, and that he would have to go and see him. Mr. Watson 
got on the train and went back to New York and looked up Mr. 
Riley. Do not think that Mr. Watson was conscripted or per- 
suaded to go into this business. He wanted to get into it. 
He then said that he did not want the Lever Act to apply 
against him and they sald “all right, write out your agree- 
ment.” He asked the Government to waive that, which it did, 
but the Government said it wanted to find the channels of dis- 
tribution for the sugar when it got here, and Mr. Watson said: 
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I agree to permit your officer to designate the channels through 
which this sugar shall be distributed, provided that the ultimate pur- 
chasers satisfy me as to their financial standing and as to the terms of 
settlement, 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Why was that necessary? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Because the Government wanted to pro- 
tect the public from being gouged by sugar speculators which 
might buy it and raise the price. He agreed to that. What 
else? He went down and bought the sugar and before the 
sugar ever arrived here the price had gone to pieces. When 
the sugar got into the port of New York the price was broken. 
In his examination at that time, I asked him whether he 
claimed the Government was delinquent. He said that had no 
agreement been made, he would not have had to accept the 
distribution by the Government of his sugar. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, when his sugar got here the price was broken. There 
was no channel through the Government for his sugar to go 
for the price was broken. 

I want to talk to you a minute about Mr. Riley. He was 
a member of the department and their representative. When 
Mr. Riley was on the witness stand I said to him: 


And if I understand you, your department never asked Mr. Watson 
to buy any sugar at all, but, on the other hand, he came to you? 
Mr. Ritex. Yes, sir; that is so. 


He then went on to elaborate that and said that Mr. Watson 
came to him and said he wanted to make those contracts to 
buy this sugar. 

These gentlemen made the defense that if he had been per- 
mitted to sell the sugar in the Argentine he could have sold 
it at a profit. The truth is that the Argentine Government 
would not permit him to sell a pound of sugar in the Argentine. 
So far as the American Trading Co. is concerned they got the 
State Department to intercede in their behalf to let them im- 
port the sugar out of the Argentine without putting up the 30 
per cent pelee sugar, and after they got here and the bottom had 
dropped out of the price of sugar they wanted to sell it in 
the Argentine. 

The State Department said that they would not ask the 
Argentine Government to permit them to have any special 
privilege in the way of shipping it out, without depositing the 
30 per cent pelee sugar, and then turn around and flood the 
Argentine market with it. If there was such a profit on sugar 
in the Argentine, why would the Argentine Government permit 
the American buyers to come there and buy sugar and export 
it to the United States for consumption? If there was a short- 
age there and a great demand for sugar in the Argentine, they 
would not do such a thing. 

As I say, this is an unfortunate matter. This man is broke, 
and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN] says 
that this is a single individual. That is true. The gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. McLaucuiry] said in answer to a ques- 
tion from the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ConNALLY] about the 
retailers of sugar and the wholesalers of sugar throughout 
this country losing, that that statement is absolute dema- 
goguery. The truth about the matter is that there were thou- 
sands of retailers of sugar and thousands of wholesalers of 
sugar in the country who had their sugar on hand when this 
crisis came who suffered the same loss that Mr. Watson did, 
just the same as the farmers of this country did, as the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Summers] has just said. 

The United States Sugar Equalization Board made a profit, 
but simply because this Sugar Equalization Board has some 
surplus on hand, claims such as this are brought in. That 
money belongs to the Government, and there is no difference 
in principle between taking money from the Sugar Equalization 
Board, that expects to turn it into the Treasury, and taking 
it out of the Treasury of the United States direct to reimburse 
these people. r 

I am familiar with this proceeding, and I have never seen a 
more insidious lobby in the time that I have seryed here. I 
never have seen a more insidious lobby infesting this Capitol 
than the lobby that pushed the other sugar claims. I am not 
saying that about Mr. Watson's claim. But as to the other 
claims, there never was a greater outrage. There is no moral 

or legal obligation here. If there is a legal obligation, they 
would have been before the Court of Claims months and years 
ago to assert their rights. 

These men were not inexperienced, guileless business men. 
I asked Mr. Watson several times, Did the Government ever 
say to you directly, or even by innuendo, that it would stand 
any loss that might accrue to you in case you did not make 
a profit out of this?” He always said it did not. 


Gentlemen, war is a conglomeration of inequalities, Not 
only these people in the sugar business went broke, but thou- 
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sands of farmers throughout this country after the war went 
broke through deflation. The farmers of the Northwest par- 
ticularly have been knocking at the doors of the Committee 
on Agriculture for several weeks for hearings, telling of the 
precarious condition in which agriculture is situated with 
respect to all the various commodities raised on the farms of 
the United States. It is true they have asked us to provide 
a revolving fund out of the Treasury of the United States in 
order to save them and in order to uplift farming into a profit- 
able industry. Over 700,000 farmers in this country have gone 
into bankruptcy in the last four years. That means a popu- 
lation of more than four and a half million people who haye 
been driven from the farms of this country into the con- 
gested cities through no fault of their own, not through lack 
of industry; and yet you are going to say to-day that you 
will take one individual and pay him $735,000 out of the 
Treasury of the United States and let all others who suf- 
fered losses go unreimbursed. That is what it means. 

This bill means to reimburse a man who went into this busi- 
ness at arms’ length. He was not a novice in the importing 
business when he went in. He went in, of course, with the 
legitimate purpose of making money, but when the price broke 
it made him a pauper. But that Is only one of a million cases 
in the United States of men engaged in all lines of endeavor 
that have gone broke since 1920 in this country. 

Yet, in effect, by the passage of this bill yon would be telling 
me that I must go back to my farmers, who went broke during 
the war, as were many retail sugar dealers and many whole- 
salers—you say I must go back to my people and face them 
after this House has acted favorably on this claim in behalf of 
one man who claims to have suffered loss. I do not believe in 
that kind of equality. I believe that this is all an afterthought. 
These people knew they could not stand 10 minutes in the Court 
of Claims, but they thought if they could come to Congress 
they could put this through and it would save them. In the 
two bills that passed this House the President referred only 
one to the Equalization Board. Any of these claims is a better 
claim that passed this Congress which was paid. It is a ques- 
tion at last for you to decide as to whether or not you are 
going to take over $735,000 of the taxpayers’ money and reim- 
burse one man. That is what it is in the last analysis, 

This man, a broad, seasoned business man, looked up the 
department’s representatives and said, “I want to get into this 
business,” and he went into it on the same footing that the 
rest of them did. There are other claims that have never been 
reported. The Lamborn claim and the De Ronde claim are 
just as just as this is. Other men have gone broke under 
circumstances over which they had no control; they have gone 
broke in legitimate, honest business and in an honest endeavor 
to receive emoluments for themselves. If we undertook to pay 
them all, it would bankrupt the Treasury of the United States; 
it would bankrupt the United States Government to reimburse 
them for their losses, 

What is the difference in principle between taking money and 
reimbursing these fellows who went into the sugar game and 
taking money out of the Grain Corporation treasury and reim- 
bursing the farmers who went broke in the war? [Applause.] 
I would like to ask some one for this bill to rise in his place 
now and tell me the difference in principle. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I would have voted for that, but it was not advo- 
cated. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Of course, it was not advocated. Be- 
cause the farmer is not able to come here and lobby and pro- 
vide big dinners at the Willard Hotel. He is not able to come 
here and stand here in the Capitol day in and day out and 
year in and year out, as a lot of these gentlemen did. I do not 
mean that to apply to Mr. Watson. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. You do not mean Mr. Watson? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No; I do not, But I will ask the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey this question: If you reimburse Mr. 
Watson, why not reimburse De Ronde? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I say, Reimburse him!” 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Did not Congress ask the farmers of the 
country to produce more wheat and pork? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes; and when they went broke we did 
not undertake to reimburse them. I am going to stand con- 
sistent with the taxpayers as a whole in these matters. [Ap- 

lause.] 
p Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I yield two 
minutes to the-gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McSweeney]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for two minutes, 
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Mr. McS\WEENEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am trying to interpret my obligation as a Repre- 
sentative, which I think to a certain extent is that of being a 
mediator between the people at home and that invisible thing 
called the Government. 

One thing is that I can not see where Mr. Watson had a 
right, when he got this sugar to America, to sell it; and if he 
was deprived of that right, it seems to me an obligation de- 
yolyes on us as a government to take care of him. I am not 
questioning his right to sell it back in the Argentine, but I do 
question his right to sell it here in America, and I can find 
no place where the Department of Justice gave him the right 
to sell it to private purchasers. . 

There is another question that arises in my mind. I can not 
find anywhere that Mr. De Ronde has the right to carry his 
case into court; but if by the action of the Congress he is given 
that right, certainly we should give that right to Mr. Watson. 
We should do as the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
Guarpia] suggested, permit him to carry his case into court. 
I feel we should open that channel to him. As I say, I do 
not understand the difference here. Mr. Watson, under the 
present circumstances, can not go into court, while Mr. 
De Ronde can, If our action will give Mr. Watson that right, 
I say we should take that action and let him have civil pro- 
cedure to get some adjustment of what, it seems to me, is a 
deprivation of his rights on the part of our Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
nine minutes to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort]. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
in order that we may clear the situation a little in the minds 
of those who have heard only a part of the debate, I want to 
picture again for a moment the condition that existed in this 
country in 1920. As to that condition I have some direct per- 
sonal knowledge, because at that time, having just retired from 
the Food Administration, I was asked by the Attorney General 
through his assistants to assist in a campaign to break the price 
of sugar through public agitation. At that time the price of 
sugar in this country was approaching the 30-cent level. The 
Attorney General, without strict legal authority, assumed 
under the provisions of the Lever Act—which had been a war- 
time law—a measure of control over sugar in this country 
which, I think, he did not legally possess, but in accordance 
with that assumption of power, in the interests of the whole 
people as he believed, I honestly think, Attorney General 
Palmer sought to induce the importation into the United States 
of sugar from whatever market it could be procured. He 
solicited the assistance of the importers of the United States 
in that effort. This solicitation was both public and private. 
In response to that solicitation Mr. Watson, an importer and 
exporter of long standing and familiar with the channels of 


trade, found that he could buy sugar in the Argentine. He 
went to the Attorney General and he said: 
I have a chance to get 10,000 tons of sugar In the Argentine. Can I 


bring it in and can I charge enough profit to cover the financing and 
other costs necessary to bring 10,000 tons of sugar from the Argentine? 


The Attorney General said: 


Yes; provided, first, you will limit your profit to 114 cents per 
pound; and, second, provided you will let me tell you to whom yon can 
sell it when you get it. 


Mr. Watson agreed. 

Now, the big controversy in the debate to-day seems to have 
turned on the price factor, but that is not the important thing. 
The important thing is that Mr. Watson agreed with the 
Attorney General of the United States that when that sugar 
got here he would only deliver it to people that the Attorney 
General approved. Throughout the entire time, from the day 
he made his agreement with the Attorney General to the day 
the sugar arrived in New York, Mr. Watson solicited the 
Attorney General to give him instructions for distribution. 
The Attorney General said: “I want to keep this sugar to 
relieve the places that are in the greatest distress when the 
cargo arrives in America.” Therefore, in two months, out of 
10,000 tons of sugar, he gave him distribution directions for 
only 120 tons of sugar. Under those conditions Watson could 
not protect himself. Watson could not make a contract to sell 
the sugar when it should get here, as the ordinary importer 
could have done. He was estopped, and yet, honorable man 
that he was, Robert A. Watson refused to sell it in the market 
of the Argentine at a 7-cent profit because he had given his 
word to the Attorney General of the United States that he 
would bring that sugar in here and take a profit of a cent and 
a quarter. Then these gentlemen say he was working for a 
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profit. I say to you, gentlemen of this House, that Mr. Watson 
did a patriotic act and that it was the acts of such men as 
Watson that broke the price of sugar in America and sayed 
the people of America $1,000,000,000 in one year. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Suppose this transaction had been 
between private parties? Does the gentleman think Mr. Wat- 
son would have a cause of action? 

Mr. FORT, Absolutely; as I understand the facts. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Then I understand there would be 
no objection to amending the bill so as to say to this board 
that they are to decide it upon that basis. 

Mr. FORT. That is exactly the basis that the Sugar Equali- 
zation Board has taken on the other claims. I know nothing 
about the legal effect of that, but my own feeling is, as Mr. 
Watson has said to me—his home is about 100 feet out of 
my district, and although I never met him until this thing 
came up, I know that he ranks in our community as one of 
our leading and most honorable citizens—* The issue in this 
matter as I see it, Mr. Fort, is whether the United States Gov- 
ernment and myself are both honest.” And as I see the issue, 
gentlemen, that is the issue for this House to settle, 

I have studied the record from one end to the other, and I 
ean not find where Robert A. Watson did a dishonest thing or 
a dishonorable thing, but everywhere from start to finish of 
that record he did what you or I, if we stood in his place 
to-day, would be proud we had done, even though it did bank- 
rupt us. [Applause.] 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Did he not do more than that in his offer 
to take a cent less? n 

Mr. FORT. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KETCHAM] 
reminds me that when the Argentine Government removed the 
export tax on sugar of 1 cent a pound, our Government had no 
official advices, but Mr. Watson wrote the Attorney General of 
the United States: 


The Argentine Government has taken off its export tax of 1 cent. 
My price to you is reduced 1 cent. 


One other thing is true also. He was directed by the Attor- 
ney General, and it was the only direction he ever had, that 
he must distribute his sugar through a certain channel of dis- 
tribution, namely, the Canners Supplies Co., an agency set up 
by the Attorney General, which the record shows expected to 
make, merely for giving Watson orders, a profit of 1 cent a 
pound, when all Watson was allowed to make was 1% cents a 
pound for finding it, bringing it up from the Argentine, and 
financing it, and now that gentleman is assuming all the loss 
resulting, where he would have had to share the profit. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. All time has expired, and the Clerk will 
read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to require the 
United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) to adjust with Robert 
A. Watson, of South Orange, N. J., a certain transaction entered into 
and carried on by said Watson under the direction of the Department 
of Justice, which transaction involved the purchase in the Argentine 
Republie between the 11th day of June, 1920, and the 30th day. of 
June, 1920, of 3,500 tons of Argentine refined sugar, the importation 
thereof into the United States, and the distribution of the same within 
the United States, and to require the said United States Sugar Equali- 
zation Board (Inc.) to liquidate and adjust the entire transaction in 
such manner as may be deemed by said board to be equitable and 
proper in the premises, paying to the said Watson such sums as may 
be found by said board to represent the actual loss sustained by him 
in said transaction, and for this purpose the President is authorized 
to vote or use the stock of the corporation held by bim, or otherwise 
exercise or use his control over the said United States Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board and its directors, and to continue the said corporation for 
such time as may be necessary to carry out the intention of this act. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out all after the enacting clause. 

Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the committee, a short time 
ago I asked a gentleman on the floor here who seemed from the 
heat and enthusiasm with which he discussed it to know a great 
deal about this bill for some pertinent information, and the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. McLaveHtr], in a rather im- 
perious and haughty tone, said that my question was dema- 
gogic. 

I find the gentleman from Nebraska was not Always of the 
same opinion that he now is with reference to this kind of 
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claims. I find in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 25, 1922, 
when the American Trading Co. bill, I believe it was called, 
another sugar case on exactly all fours, so gentlemen say, with 
this Gaim—I find the gentleman frem Nebraska making this 
kind of a statement. He was then as now very much aroused 
about the injustice being done to a citizen. He said: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I was one of the 
members of the Committee on Agriculture who was at first naturally 
prejudiced against this claim. I voted several times to defer the 
claim and postpone final action on {t from time to time and even 
signed the minority report in the Sixty-sixth Congress—not that the 
evidence at that time convinced me that the claim was not just, but 
certain members of the committee had said to me that they had some- 
thing to disclose. They said, Lou act with us and hold this matter 
back, because we have some testimony that can be brought in after 
a while to show that there is something underhanded, something 
crooked in this transaction.” I waited until the final hearing was 
held before the committee, at which time a gentleman came before 
the committee and gave testimony on hearsay, which he afterwards 
withdrew. 


And so forth and so on. 

The purport of the gentleman’s speech was that at first, 
like the rest of us uninformed Members, he was naturally 
prejudiced against the claim; and though he sat on the com- 
mittee and it came up time after time, he voted to postpone 
it and voted to postpone it because they had told him there 
was something wrong about it, and then finally, after investi- 
gating and postponing, the gentleman signed the minority 
report against the bill; and then, forsooth, because some gentle- 
man who is not informed asks him a civil question as to 
whether or not he would favor reimbursing domestic pur- 
chasers of sugar who lost in the same way as this claimant, he 
denounces the question as being demagogic, 

The gentleman reminds me very much of an old gentleman 
from South Carolina who was in this House some years ago. 
One of his colleagues began to inquire of him about some 
rather questionable practices and asked him, “Now, would 
you, or not, under those circumstances do a certain thing?” 
He said, Now, look here, old boy, you stop right where you 
are. You are fixing to ask me a lie.” [Laughter.] 

The gentleman almost stamped a hole in the floor here about 
his concern under the Constitution of the United States and 
told how he held up his hand seven years ago and swore that 
he was going to uphold the Constitution 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman said he swore 
when he first came here seyen years ago with his hand up- 

“lifted that he was going to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States, and that he did not propose in the case of any 
citizen who had a claim that the Constitution should be dis- 
regarded. [Laughter.] 

It has taken the gentleman almost seven years under that 
burning oath of his to find out that this kind of claim ought 
to be allowed because way back in 1922 he had been in Con- 
gress then some years and had not found out then that under 
this oath of his he was bound to pay the American Trading Co. 
on a claim similar to the one now before the House. 

This claim may be a just claim; I do not know. I was 
trying to ask the gentleman from Nebraska to get information 
about it, and although he stood out and brought in a minority 
report, he, like all new converts, has more zeal and enthusiasm 
than those fighting in the same ranks all the time possess. 
I wonder why the gentleman changed his views. I wonder 
what operated on his mind. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Does the gentleman want 
me to answer it? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
Nebraska answer. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. The gentleman asked me 
in reference to the American Trading Co. bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No; I did not. I asked the gen- 
tleman if he would favor reimbursement of those domestic 
dealers in sugar who lost money by the breaking of the price? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska, If the gentleman will read 
the rest of the statement, he will find that I supported the 
American Trading Co. bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman did not at first, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. For the reasons given, but 
they did not discover anything and I supported the bill. 


I will let the gentleman from 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman was on the com- 
mittee. It was his business to investigate the merits of that 
claim and not listen to other gentlemen on the committee who 
intimated that there was something wrong. [Applause.] The 
gentleman from Nebraska somewhere along the line saw a 
great light and changed his mind, and because some of the rest 
of us want to know what the light was, in order that we may 
be advised about the bill, the gentleman undertakes in a 
pleasant, polite way to insult us. That is the difference be- 
tween the gentleman from Nebraska and the gentleman from 
Texas in that regard. 

Mr. HOWARD. Which gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I mean the gentleman fror Ne- 
braska, Mr. MoLavucutry. The gentleman in a speech said 
that he had access to hundreds of pages of letters and that he 
had read them—letters which seemingly the full committee did 
not see. I wonder what access the gentleman had, what partic- 
ular facilities he had, for discovering the truth that other mem- 
bers of the committee did not possess. 

Now, I am not denouncing this bill; I want information; but 
when a gentleman in favor of the bill is so very enthusiastic 
but so irritable, when other gentlemen want to know about it, 
that he becomes offensive, there is a chance that we may form 
a conclusion that the bill is not what it ought to be. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINCHELOB, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
enacting clause. I do not think I care to be heard on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, can not I be heard? 

The CHAIRMAN. There may be five minutes’ debate in 
favor and five minutes against it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this is a 
very perplexing situation for me. What am I to do? If I 
vote to strike out the enacting clause, I vote to kill the bill. 
If I vote to kill the bill, I am carrying discouragement to the 
1 of the magnificent members of the Agricultural Com- 

ttee. 

Here they have labored all winter in an effort to bring out 
some matter of legislation granting relief to agriculture. Here 
is the first offering they have made to their fellow Members. 
[Laughter.] 

Now suppose I vote ruthlessly to destroy this first child which 
they have presented to us. [Laugliter.] If I were on the 
Agricultural Committee and my first offering to my fellow 
Members on the floor should be destroyed, then I know I should 
be discouraged, and so I greatly fear that our vote here, if it 
shall be in opposition to this bill in behalf of agriculture, will 
be discouraging to the committee. [Laughter.] 

It is true, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that the fellow in 
whose behalf this bill has been drawn is not actually a sure- 
enough farmer, but if we can induce ourselves to grant him 
this three-quarters of a million dollars for the loss he sus- 
tained in gambling in sugar, who knows but we may reimburse 
the loss of all the farmers who gambied in wheat in war times. 
{Laughter.] 

It may be a good thing for those of us who want to see 
agriculture properly cared for—it may be, I say—for us to 
yote for this bill, It is a rather nasty looking bill to me, but 
if it will produce good results in some other direction, perhaps 
we might better vote for it. I am like the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. I have on open mind, but my mind 
is more or less against the bill. [Laughter.] j 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Texas, 
but I meant the other one. [Laughter.] z 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman believe that if the 
committee can get us to pay $750,000 to somebody who just 
happened to handle an agricultural product that that will be 
some encouragement to agriculture? 

Mr. HOWARD. That is my only hope. If I shall vote for 
the bill, it will be with the thought in mind that it may so 
encourage the Agricultural Committee that perhaps before 
breakfast to-morrow they will bring out something better than 
this in behalf of agriculture. Who knows? I do not. 

A MEMBER. Ask Colonel House. i 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes; Colonel House might know, but he has 
gone abroad on a mission now—and I am informed, by the way, 
that he has gone on a mission for the biggest man in the United 
States of America. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska has expired. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment to strike out the enacting clause. In common with 
all of the members of the committee I have been amused and 
edified by the inimitable speech made by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Howard]. He mentioned—and others have 
mentioned—telief to the farmer, both present and past. Of 
course we all hope and expect to pass legislation at this session 
of Congress which will afford substantial rellef to the farmer. 
The limitation of profits by fixing prices during the war has 
nothing in common with the situation calling for the existing 
bill, nor has the fact that wholesale and retail sugar dealers 
and grocers might have sustained a loss by the break in the 
price any analogy with the situation with which we are con- 
fronted in this bill. Those people acted in accordance with 
their own judgment, and they were not limited in their dealings 
with the public nor, in their judgment, by the Government in 
any way. 

teaver we ought again to fix our minds on this fact. Mr. 
Watson purchased the sugar in accordance with a nation-wide 
campaign soliciting the purchase and importation of such sugar. 
The price is immaterial, although he had agreed to sell it at 
a cent and a quarter profit and allow the Government as a 
joint transactor a cent of profit. The fact remains that from 
the time that Mr. Watson purchased this sugar until it actually 
landed in New York City, during the entire period, he could 
have sold it in the Argentine at six times the profit he was to 
get in New York, and while the sugar was in transit he could 
have sold it in the United States at the profit called for by his 
agreement, and the reason why he sustained the loss was not 
because there was a break in the price of sugar after he ac- 
quired it, but because between the time that the sugar was 
acquired in the Argentine and the time it landed in New York 
City he could have made contracts with buyers of sugar at 20 
cents a pound at any time if his hands had not been tied by 
his agreement with the Government, which prevented him from 
entering into such contracts with purchasers, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Why does the gentleman say that? The 
American Trading Co. in the hearings showed that they tried 
to sell it in the Argentine and the Argentine Republic would 
not stand for it, and the State Department said no they would 
not stand for it after they had asked the Argentine Govern- 
ment to relieve the trading company of the 30 per cent pelee 
sugar. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. But Mr. Watson was not relieved from 
the deposit of the 50 per cent. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. That is right. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. . Therefore, he had a right to sell it back 
in the Argentine any time that he wanted to. The limitation 
on the American Trading Co. with respect to resale was pred- 
icated upon the representation of the State Department that 
this was Government sugar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. The question is on the motion to strike 
out the enacting clause. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. KINCHELOE) there were—ayes 108, noes 42. 

So the motion to strike out the enacting clause was agreed to. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise and report the bill back to the House with 
the recommendation that the enacting clause be stricken out, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CHINDBLOM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 358, 
and had directed him to report the same back to the House 
with the recommendation that the enacting clause be stricken out. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on striking out the enact- 
ing clause. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LEHLBACH) there were—ayes 122, noes 44. 

Mr. LEBLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present, and object to the vote upon 
that ground. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and eighty-five Members are present—not a 
quorum. The question is on the motion to strike out the en- 
acting clause. As many as are in favor of the motion will, 
when their names are called, answer “yea”; those opposed 
will answer “nay.” 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 218, nays 76, 
not voting 137, as follows: 


„N. Xe 
Black, Tex. 
Blanton 
Bowling 

Bo: 


x 
Brand, Ga, 
Briggs 
Browne 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 


Crumpacker 
Davenport 
Davis 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dominſek 
Doughton 
Douglass 
Dowell 

Drane 


Ackerman 
Aswell 
Bacharach 
Ba 


con 
Bankhead 
Begg 
Berger 
Bixler 


Bloom 
Bow les 


Darrow 


Abernethy 
Aldrich 
Appleby, 

pple 
Aut der Helde 
Barkley 
Bland 
Boies 
Bowman 


eary 

seek d 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, 6 
Davey 
Deal 
Denison 


Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickstein 


Seeg 
a 


{Roll No. 73] 


YEAS—218 
Driver Kvale Romjue 
Edwards LaGuardia Rouse 
Eslick Lampert Rubey 
Evans Lanham Rutherford 
Faust Lankford Sanders, Tex. 
Fisher Larsen Sandlin 
. Fitzgerald, W. T. Lazaro Schafer 
Vietcher Leatherwood Schneider 
French Leavitt Scott 
Fulmer tts Shallenberger 
Furlow Little Shreve 
Gambrill Lowrey Simmons 
Gardner, Ind. Lozier Smithwick 
Garner, Tex. Lyon Sproul, Kans, 
Garrett, Tenn. McClintice Stedman 
Garrett, Tex. McFadden Stevenson 
Gasque McKeown Strong, Kans. 
Gilbert McLaughlin, Mich Strother 
Goldsborough McLeod Summers, Wash, 
Goodwin McMillan Summers, Tex. 
Green, Fla, McReynolds Swank 
Greenwood McSwain Swing 
Hali, Ind. den Taber 
Hammer D „N. I. Taylor. W. va. 
Iardy jor Temple 
fare Mansfield Thatcher 
Hastings Mapes Thurston 
Haugen artin, Tillman 
Hayden Miller Timberlake 
oy OUS . 
„Ala. ontague eadwa. 
Hill, Wash, Rooney. Tucker “4 
Hoch Moore, Ky, Underhill 
Hong Moore, Va. Underwood 
Holaday Morehead Upshaw 
Hooper Morrow Vincent, Mich, 
Howard Nelson, Me. Vinson, Ky. 
Huddleston Nelson, Mo W ainwright 
Hudspeth O'Connell, R. I arren 
Hull, Morton D. Oldfield atres 
Jacobstein liver, Ala. Weaver 
ames Oliver, N. X. Wefald 
enkins Peavey Wheeler 
Johnson, Ind, Porter White, Kans, 
Johnson, S. Dak. Prall Whitehead 
Jobnson, Tex. uln Whittington 
Johnson, Wash. on ‘illiams, Tex. 
Jones Rainey Williamson 
Kelly Ramseyer Wilson, La 
Kemp Rankin Wingo 
Kerr Rathbone Woodrum 
Kiefner Rayburn right 
Kincheloe Reed, Ark. Wurzbach 
Kindred Robinson, Iowa 
Kirk Rogers 
NAYS—76 
Dempsey Kopp Rowbottom 
Elliott Lea, Calif. Sears, Nebr. 
Fairchild Lehlbach Seger 
Fenn Luce Sinclair 
Fort McDuffie Smith 
Foss McLaughlin, Nebr. Snell 
Gifford McSweeney Somers, N. L. 
Hall, N. Dak. Manlove Speaks 
Hawley Menges Stephens 
ickey Michener Stobbs 
Hill, Md Montgomery Taylor, N. J. 
Houston Moore, Ohio Tilson 
Hudson Morgan Tinkham 
Hull, William E. Murphy Tolley 
Jeffers Newton, Minn, Wason 
Kaho O'Connor, La. Watson 
Ketcham Patterson Williams, III. 
King ra Winter 
Knutson Purnell Zihlman 
NOT VOTING—137 
Doyle Irwin Perlman 
Drewry Johnson, III. Phillips 
Dyer Johnson, Ky, Pou 
Eaton Kearns Penn 
Ellis Keller ansley 
Esterly Kendall Reece 
Fish ess eed, N. 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. Kunz Reid, III. 
Flaherty Kurtz Robsion, Ky. 
Frear Lee, Ga. Sabath 
Fredericks Lindsay Sanders, N. T. 
Free Lineberger Sears, Fla. 
Freeman Linthicum Sinnott 
Frothingham MacGregor Sosnowski 
Fuller Magee Pa, Spearing 
u agrady Sproul, III. 
Gallivan Martin, Mass, faiker 
Garber Mead Steagall 
Gibson Merritt Strong, Pa. 
Glynn Michaelson Sullivan 
Golder Mills warts 
Gorman Morin Sweet 
Graham Nelson, Wis, Swoope 
Seren, lowa 8 Mo. Taylor, Gale. 
eg! orton aylor, Tenn, 
Griffin O'Connell, N. Y. omas 
Hadley O'Connor, N.Y. Thompson 
Hale arker Tydings 
Harrison päike 
Hawes Peery alle 
Hull, Tenn. Perkins Vara 


Vestal Weller Wolverton Yates 
Vinson, Ga, Welsh Wood 

Voigt White, Me. Woodruff 

Walters Wilson, Miss. Wyant 


So the motion to strike out the enacting clause was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Hull of Tennessee (for) with Mr. Magrady (against). 

Mr. Abernethy (for) with Mr, Perkins 8 

Mr. Lee of Georgia (for) with Mr. Appleby (against). 

Until further notice: 

. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hawes, 

. Dickinson of Iowa with Mr. Bland. 

Mr. Eaton with Mr. Griffin. 

. Free with Mr. Lindsay, 

Reid of Illinois with Mrs. Norton. 

„ Frothingham with Mr. Sabath. 

. MacGregor with Mr. Sullivan. 

. Mills with Mr. Tydings. 

. Gorman with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Wyant with Mr. Linthicum. 

Sweet with Mr. Carter of Oklahoma. 

. Sosnowski with Mr. Deal. 

f Prva | ie . of Georgia. 

Dyer w r. ing. 

. Hil of Ma land with Mr, O'Connor of New York, 

Newton of Missouri with Mr. Boylan. 

. Griest with Mr. Connery. 

. Vestal with Mr. 22 

Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

. White of Maine with Mr. Steagall. 

Welsh with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 

. Wood with Mr. Harrison, 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
On motion of Mr. KI xcHRLox, a motion to reconsider the 

vote whereby the enacting clause was stricken out was laid 


on the table. 


THE TARIFF—SOUND FUTURE PROSPERITY IMPERATIVELY REQUIRES 
IMMEDIATE TARIFF REDUCTION—OUR DOMESTIC AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE 


Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on trade, commerce, 
and tariff subjects, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor on trade, 
commerce, and tariff subjects. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the most important 
domestic inquiry in the public mind is, What economic policies 
will afford the best basis for our industrial and business 
growth and sound, permanent prosperity in the future? This 
tremendously vital question must be asked and answered in the 
light of the present postwar financial, industrial, and commer- 
cial conditions rather than those existing 100 years ago, or 50 
years ago, or 10 years ago, if a wise and correct conclusion is 
to be reached. The postwar period reveals the United States 
as not only the foremost producer of foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials but the foremost manufacturing Nation in the world. 
Shall the United States adopt the permanent policy of manu- 
facturing and producing for itself, gauging production as 
nearly as possible to equal domestic consumption, and“ dump- 
ing” any surpluses arising, or shall it, from the standpoint of 
its own enlightened self-interest, readjust industries and in- 
dustrial policies for the purpose of meeting both the home 
market capacity and a healthy growing foreign trade? I 
profoundly believe that, whether willingly or not, destiny has 
brought us into the position of an essentially exporting and 
trading Nation. 

The question of tariffs and their related economic policies 
injects itself here. Our foreign markets depend both on the 
efficiency of our production and the tariffs of countries in 
which we would sell. Our own tariffs are an important factor 
in each, They injure the former and invite the latter. Their 
inflationary effects on all prices in our home market and their 
extortion upon the people will be discussed later. These ex- 
cesses and infamies are but too well known. 

A brief glance at its history and developinent in this country 
will more strikingly reveal the heights and true nature of our 
present tariff structure. The tariff has been a subject of 
never-ending controversy because of the deep-seated belief that 
it is grossly unequal in its effects upon the people. During the 
first 20 years after the formation of our Government the tariff 
was so essentially a minor question and was so submerged by 
bigger problems that no distinct opinion for or against protec- 
tive duties existed. The tariff rates were trivial as compared 
with those of the present day. The maximum rate in the act 
of 1789 was 12% per cent. The views, or rather the impres- 
sions, of Madison and others shifted from time to time. The 
entirely casual expressions of statesmen about the unimportant 
subject of the tariff in that remote period and under wholly 
different conditions from those of to-day shed no light upon 
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the question of what their settled views would now be were 
they alive. I therefore attach no importance to isolated quo- 
tations from them which we occasionally see brought out in 
support of existing tariffs. We can only obtain their true atti- 


tude by applying their political philosophy to our present tariff 
and general economic situation. There is nothing uncertain 


about what that philosophy was, Imagine, therefore, if you \ 


can, Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, and Polk under their well- 
known banner of “equal rights to all and special privilege to 
none,” marching at the head of the army of professionel tariff 
lobbyists that came to Washington in 1921 and proclaimed 
themselves in favor of the high, extortionate, and unconscion- 
able rates which they proceeded to write into the Fordney 
tariff law—rates designed to enrich one small class at the ex- 
pense of the balance of the people. Any attempt to make the 
political philosophy of these early statesmen and patriots 
square with any important portion of the Fordney law is an 
outrageous libel on those great doctrines of human equality 
for which they stood and fought throughout their lives. 

After the war of 1812-1814 the average tariff was raised to 20 
per cent to pay the war debt and its interest. The “tariff of 
abominations” of 1828, with 30 to 45 per cent on textiles, was 
passed by accident due to political jockeying. It was greatly 
moderated under the acts of 1832-33, so that by 1842 it was 
lower than in 1816. There was no well-defined party division on 
the tariff until 1831-82. During this period protection was 
sought on the representation that the infant industries would 
within a reasonable time be able to stand alone without artificial 
stimulants, and that such industries would ultimately supply 
products as cheaply as they could be procured elsewhere. 
During the two generations following 1842 protection of in- 
fant industries” was abandoned as a tariff slogan and “ labor” 
was substituted. The Walker tariff of 1846 imposed 30 per 
cent rates on most manufactures, with lower rates or none at 
all on other articles. The tariff act of 1857 cut these rates to 
a level of 24 per cent. This was a nonpolitical revision. The 
Civil War tariffs were piled high and yet higher, 47 per cent 
average, primarily to offset the large internal-reyenue taxes 
imposed, and with the distinct announcement at the time that no 
protectionist even dreamed of making them permanent. They 
were to be reduced as other war taxes following the war. But 
to the amazement of the country the tariff beneficiaries, after 
the war, proceeded to form a close alliance with the Republican 
Party, then in power, and thereupon announced that these high 
war tariffs would not only be retained intact as a permanent 
peace system but that they would even be increased from time 
to time in the future. This is precisely what later occurred. 
They went to 50 per cent under the McKinley tariff and 52 per 
cent under the Dingley law. Trusts and monopolies sprang up 
everywhere from 1897 to 1913. 

This, in brief, is the story of tariff protection for industries, 
many of which were infants more than a hundred years ago. 
The principal tariff beneficiaries have completely dominated the 
Republican Party since 1867, and through it have written their 
own tariff rates in successive measures, with two exceptions, 
down to the Fordney Act of 1922. 

Tariff beneficiaries have exhausted their ingenuity during 
past years in an effort to bolster up their excessive rates. They 
have even lugged in the name of Abraham Lincoln as one who 
if alive would stand for their extravagant rates enacted since 
the Civil War. In the light of Lincoln's political philosophy, 
entirely derived from the teachings of Thomas Jefferson, this 
has been a prostitution and perversion of his true views. Lin- 
coln said: 


The principles of Jefferson are the definitions and axioms of free 
society. 


He then referred to the contentions of the opposition and 
stated that their object and effect were— 
the supplanting of the principles of free government and restoring 
those of classification, caste, and legitimacy, They would delight a con- 
vocation of crowned heads plotting against the people. They are the 
vanguard— the miners and sappers of returning despotism. We must 
repulse them or they will subjugate us. 


If Lincoln's philosophy against government by a class and 
legislation for a class means anything, it means that he would, 
if living, denounce the unholy combination between modern 
tariff beneficiaries and the Republican Party and brand the 
high customs rates as an economic outrage. 

A singular fact is that the Republican Party never attempted 
to define tariff protection until driven to do so in 1904. That 
party for a generation was accustomed to take a steam shovel 
and pile tariffs on tariffs until the greed of the beneficiaries , 
cried “enough.” There was no time for rules of measurement 
nor desire for restraints. In 1904, under threatened political 
stress, the Republican platform suggested the difference in pre- 
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duction costs at home and abroad as a tariff basis. In 1908, 
feeling more secure politically, this definition was supplemented 
by the words “plus a reasonable profit to the domestic manu- 
facturer,” Experience revealed that the manufacturer con- 
strued this as unbridled license to extort from everybody 
through unlimited high tariffs, with the result that this last 
clause has been omitted from Republican platforms since 1912. 

The champion of tariff protection is always ready to urge 
typical high tariffs as a sure guarantor of prosperity to all 
classes of persons and all sections of the country. He not only 
declines to consider any other economic policies, however 
sound, but strives to avoid the consideration of the true merits 
of tariffs. There are two popular delusions which have been 
carefully developed during the past 60 years by cooked-up and 
paid propaganda. One is that the chief tariff benefits are in- 
tended for labor and agriculture. The actual beneficiary, the 
manufacturer, modestly remains in the background, while his 
hired agents and lobbyists keep the country flooded with spuri- 
ous and false propaganda to mislead labor and agriculture. 
This astonishing impression has been built up in the face of 
the known fact, that not a single farmer raising the staple prod- 
ucts, as distinguished from a few minor specialties, has become 
rich through tariff protection, nor a single laborer, even in 
manufacturing industries enjoying the highest protection. On 
the other hand, we have seen a regular annual crop of wealthy 
individual manufacturers turned out through tariff protection. 
The other popular delusion is that the American people as a 
whole thrive better under high tariffs than under moderate or 
competitive tariffs. The historic facts are that every impor- 
tant panic since the Civil War has occurred either under Re- 
publican high-tariff administrations or their high-tariff legisla- 
tion. The panic of 1873, under the Morrill high tariff; the 
panic of 1890-1894, under the McKinley high tariff, which 
was not repealed until August, 1894; the panic of 1907-8, 
under the Dingley high tariff; and the agricultural panic of 
1921-1924, under the Harding administration elected in No- 
vember, 1920, and the high agricultural tariffs in May, 1921, 
supplemented by the Fordney general tariff of September, 1922. 

High tariffs have thus demonstrated, if anything, that while 
they can not create prosperity, they can wreck prosperity. To 
pursue the bedrock facts, I call attention to an exhaustive study 
of business depressions by Leonard P. Ayres, vice president of 
the Cleveland Trust Co., and one of the ablest economic au- 
thorities of the opposite political faith, and his conclusion to 
the effect that during 60 years preceding 1922, 4 years in 
every 10 were years of serious depression. No economic au- 
thority has challenged this finding, which was widely pub- 
lished. 

For all practical purposes there are but two classes of tariff 
thought in this country to-day. One class thinks of tariffs in 
terms of revenue for the Federal Treasury. The other thinks 
of tariffs in terms of protection for some favored industry in 
this country. A tariff under the Constitution is a tax levied 
on articles imported from abroad. Under the doctrine of 
ability to pay, tariff taxes are the most inequitable of all, 
because they compel the poor man with a large family to pay 
more than the rich man with a small family. Since the ar- 
rival of income taxation modern high tariffs are more than 
ever a gift or a subsidy to a small class at the expense of the 
general public. Their avowed purpose is to increase the prices 
of domestic articles by restricting or preventing competitive 
imports. For example, when the Fordney tariff raised the rate 
8 cents a pound on aluminum the price to the American people 
was promptly raised 8 cents. Modern high tariffs operate as 
as a simple transfer of the property of producers who are not 
beneficiaries to those manufacturers who are, by making the 
prices of the latter higher than those of the former. If the 
tariff does not raise the prices, in what other way can it bene- 
fit our manufacturers? No manufacturer would countenance 
any tariff for a moment that would not enable him to sell his 
products to the American people at a higher price than he 
otherwise would. It is amusingly ridiculous to hear tariff 
champions on this floor become vociferous in proclaiming that 
the farmer gets 100 per cent benefit from his tariffs in the way 
of price increases, while they are silent as Julius Cesar about 
the manufacturers’ tariff price increases. They had promised 
the farmer tariff prosperity, which they knew he would not 
get, and it is now a question of make-believe. Another point 
the student of tariff taxation must not overlook is that the 
difference between Republican high tariff professions and prac- 
tices is as wide as the poles. Their professions of tariff 
theories are as plausible as their practices are outrageous. 
If the American people could only witness the passage of one 
Republican high tariff bill through Congress and could see 


the greedy army of highly paid tariff lobbyists swarming | nearly self-contained than any other nation. 
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assured in advance that he would get it, a new generation 
would have to come along before another typical Republican 
high tariff measure would see the light of day. It presents a 
continuous round of political and legislative debauches with 
graft aforethought. 

The usual high-tariff system only contemplates a manufac- 
turing output that will meet home consumption. It breaks 
down completely and becomes a serious impediment when a 
nation produces substantial surpluses of manufactures or 
products which must be sold elsewhere. This is true for the 
reason that high-tariff beneficiaries always welcome every per- 
son who joins in demanding any rates he may desire on his 
products. This policy insures wider support for the general 
scheme, The inevitable result is that not only raw materials, 
semimanufactures, and finished manufactures, but many mate- 
rials we do not produce in sufficient quantities or at all, and 
others the production of which is not economically justifiable, 
are plastered all over with tariffs. This means increased prices, 
higher artificial costs of production of finished manufactures, 


and a corresponding disadvantage in competing in international 
markets. Our adversaries are not heard to condemn high costs 


of production or high living costs for the obvious reason that 
they would be obliged to repudiate the logical effects of high 
tariffs. We urgently need more economics and less selfishn 
and politics in dealing with tariffs, 

Ultrahigh tariffs contemplate the prevention of any appre- 
ciable competition from abroad. Such tariff policy requires a 
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network of provisions for discriminations, restrictions, reprisals, | 


embargoes, boycotts, and retaliations. The Fordney tariff law 


bristles with all of these. They in turn invite, or rather chal- | 


lenge, any and every sort of reprisals or unfair trade treatment, | 
such as our rubber and coffee price hold-ups. This shortsighted | 
and suicidal policy is in striking contrast with the Democratic! 
doctrine of moderate or competitive tariffs for revenue, accom-. 
panied by liberal, fair, and friendly trade policies and methods, 
This policy also leads to such absurd and destructive acts as 
those of the present administration in objecting to American 
loans to British rubber monopoly producers or to the German 
nitrate monopoly or the Brazilian coffee monopoly, with the 
result that they turned elsewhere for the money and then pro- 
ceeded to hold up American citizens on prices. ; 

The Democratic tariff and trade viewpoint would have fa- 
vored these loans, since we must have their products, but with 
the condition precedent that they would guarantee to us fair 
trade treatment and fair prices in the future. This wonderful 
opportunity was recently thrown away by the administration 
and the people are now paying the penalty to the tune of 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually. 

No highly protected country has been able to maintain a 
growing and suecessful merchant marine for the reason that 
it is only desired to sell and not buy, whereas vessels must be 
loaded in both directions in order to succeed. And in addi- 
tion, the tariffs on virtually all the hundreds of materials 
entering into the construction of vessels greatly enhance their 
costs, thereby necessitating higher freight rates. 

High-tariff countries which undertake to do a substantial 
exporting business are obliged both to sell on long credits and 
to grant subsidies, rebates, drawbacks, and other gratuities 
both on the transportation and sale of surpluses. This is an 
arbitrary, artificial arrangement which sooner or later works 
disaster to the domestic economic structure, as was illustrated 
by Germany’s experience during the years prior to the war. A 
general collapse of her network of artificial industrial and 
trade conditions was imminent when the war broke out. 

Our foreign trade is a tremendous factor in our domestic 
prosperity. Every country has an internal and external trade. 
Internal trade simply involves a distribution of products pro- 
duced ; external or foreign trade is a system of barter between 
nations. Each has something to sell and desires to purchase 
something. The sales may take the form of goods or services 
or both. By services is meant amounts realized from shipping, 
banking, insurance, tourist expenditures, and immigrant remit- 
tances. Capital loans, which means selling on a credit, are 
also a factor. Imagine the collapse in all industry if the 
United States could not export and sell her vast surpluses of 
cotton, tobacco, mineral oils, wheat, automobiles, lard, coal, 
copper, and an immense quantity of finished manufactures. 

Foreign trade is really the mutually profitable exchange by 
nations of their surpluses. Europe, for example, must import 
foodstuffs and raw materials, while she desires to sell the more 
finished manufactures of many kinds. Her best customers are 
the more backward countries in finished manufactures, but 
which have surplus raw materials and other goods which 
Europe can profitably utilize. The United States is more 
Its chief needs 


through the Capitol, each knowing just what he wanted and from abroad are such raw materials as rubber, silk, tin, sisal, 
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potash, nitrates, flax, hemp, and jute, and such other com- 
modities as coffee, tea, sugar, and tropical fruits. This coun- 
try, on the other hand, desires to exchange large surpluses such 
as those already mentioned. With our surplus of materials and 
our superior manufacturing capacity, how can we stay out of 
a large world trade? How can our debts abroad be paid and 
our surpluses of agriculture, of textiles, of fron and steel 
products, of coal, of automobiles, of leather products, and 
numerous others be disposed of? The alternative policy is 
“dumping” and periodical slumps and stagnation at home, such 
as are probably ahead for this year. Prices advanced 15 per 
cent during the period near the Fordney enactment, and except 
for overproduction they would have continued, but, as in 1923 
and 1924, we will have fluctuations upward and downward. 
After the war there should, but for the tariff, have been a 
gradual recession of prices, as in the anto trade, the prices of 


_ which are now lower than before the war. 


International trade does not mean that one nation would 
seriously displace the products of another any more than the 
Ford car has been displaced by other cars of different quality 
and price. It means, as a rule, that a nation goes out into the 
world and locates and develops new markets for its surpluses. 
This progressive course increases business, increases foreign 
living standards, and increases the demand for our goods. The 
world to-day offers America a most inviting opportunity to 
extend her foreign markets and develop her foreign trade to 
the extent of our surpluses in every line. This view is evi- 
denced by the fact that the actual volume of international com- 
merce is still below the level of 1914, nothwithstanding the 
great increase of population in the meantime. The United 
States, England, Germany, and France, with less than 300,000,- 
000 people, are the workshop of the world, which contains 
1,800,000,000 population. Resolute action on our part, however, 
is required if we would take our rightful place in the field of 
world commerce. This is where high tariffs offer a tremendous 
obstruction, 

I am a friend of legitimate business of every kind, big and 
little, aud would do anything feasible to advance its welfare. 
It is my strong conviction that our tariff-protected manufac- 
turers are wholly wrong in their view that this country can 
best succeed behind high-tariff walls. This is simply a differ- 
ence of opinion, It is my unqualified belief that as this coun- 
try becomes economically independent it is vital that it should 
correspondingly throw off artificial restrictions and restraints 
on its production and trade, such as high tariffs. They breed 
inefficiency, waste, and absentee management, as well as high 
cost of production. 

To our credit, however, be it said that despite burdensome 
tariffs on their materials and machinery, a few manufacturing 
industries have established a wonderful state of efficiency and 
hence fairly low production costs and are sellifig their goods 
in all world markets, The automobile, the machinery, the cot- 
ton-cloth, the boot-and-shoe, and other industries are shining 
iHustrations. We must buy more, however, if we would sell 
in increasing quantities. We shall otherwise be obliged to 
increase our importations of gold, of which we have already 
drained the world, or reduce exports, or make foreign loans 
to cover the difference, and the latter can not be continued 
indefinitely. And besides, the more we loan the more must be 
paid back with interest by some means. High-tariff cham- 
pions, realizing that increased exports necessarily mean in- 
creased imports, bitterly oppose loans abroad. Floor Leader 
Fordney proclaimed in the House of Representatives in 1921 
that a “dollar loaned abroad was a dollar lost.“ America, of 
course, ean never establish herself in growing world trade to 
the fullest extent unless some of her surplus is placed in for- 
eign productive enterprise, thereby enabling others to produce 
and to secure the purchasing power necessary to buy from us. 

This condition also calls attention to the outstanding fact that 
high tariff advocates since 1920 have deliberately planned to 
junk our foreign governmental debts. Tariffs not only breed 
selfishness but an unreasoning fear. Our debts as rapidly as 
possible must be canceled on account of the fear that their pay- 
ment might force more liberal tariff and trade policies. Already 
we have scaled these debts many billions of dollars in principal 
and interest. Since our virtual cancellation of the Italian debt 
the English and others seem to have commenced their expected 
drive for further readjustment downward of their respective 
debts. We are in the act of canceling our debt against Ger- 
many, $255,000,000, for our Army occupation on the Rhine. 
Within two or three years I predict that the Dawes reparation 
plan will be greatly curtailed or emasculated. These incal- 
culable losses are in considerable measure our penalty for high 


tariffs and economic isolation. This and the preceding adminis- | manded radical rate increases, basis or no basis. 
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administrations to the American taxpayers during peace time 
since the beginning of the Government. 

I now desire to call attention to the complete transformation 
in our entire financial, industrial, commercial, and general eco- 
nomic affairs that occurred during the war period. Our na- 
tional wealth jumped from $186,000,000,000 in 1912 to $320,- 
000,000,000 in 1920. The factory value of manufactured prod- 
ucts rose from $23,987,000,000 in 1914 to $43,653,000,000 in 1921. 
The capital of manufacturers leaped from $22,773,000,000 in 
1914 to $44,325,000,000 in 1919. The value of farm products 
increased from $7,886,000,000 in 1913 to $14,634,000,000 in 1920. 
The value of farm property rose from $41,000,000,000 in 1910 
to $78,000,000,000 in 1920. Our foreign commerce went from 
$3,900,000,000 in 1914 to $13,500,000,000 in 1920. Exports for 
1920 alone aggregated $8,228,000,000. Nearly one-half the gold 
of the world gravitated to this country. The Nation possessed 
unlimited supplies of foodstuffs, most raw materials, and a huge 
manufacturing plant never before equaled in efficiency and out- 
put. Our national savings were $18,000,000,000. 

The other half of the world in 1920, on the other hand, was { 
denuded of foodstuffs, raw materials, and manufactures; over- | 
whelmed with debt; cursed with collapsed exchanges, depre- 
ciated currencies, and unbalanced budgets. Their one great 
need was foodstuffs and raw materials. Then was the time for 
America, dominating the world as she was—financially, indus- 
trially, and commercially—to adjust herself to both domestic 
and international finance and commerce. She could easily 
obtain and preserve a commercia! foothold on every conti- | 
nent and in every country if she only willed to do so. The | 
world was at our feet. The United States had but to pursue | 
a policy of moderate or competitive tariffs for revenue, liberal | 
trade policies, and fair trade methods. Her productive ca- 
pacity was far beyond the needs of domestic consumption. | 
The opposite course was pursued, and why? 

The group of high-tariff manufacturers in this country again 
asserted their autocratic control of the Republican national 
leadership and decreed that America should pursue economic \ 
policies of aloofness and isolation and seek to live unto herself 
alone. They demanded and directed the rapid construction of 
extreme high tariffs around this country bristling with a net- 
work of trade obstructions and restrictions. This Nation, with 
its great prestige, then assumed world leadership in propa- 
gating high-tariſf systems everywhere. Fifty-one of the 70 
other countries proceeded to follow our example, and so sought 
to restrict to the very minimum trade with each other. One 
result has been that the international trade of all countries— 
except the United States, Canada, and one or two others—is 
to-day far below the pre-war level. Bitter trade wars have 
raged, as in the case of Germany and Poland. Many coun- 
tries—such as Canada, the Argentine, Czechoslovakia, and 
others—not advanced in manufacturing are attempting to de- 
velop this class of industry and correspondingly to diminish | 
their purchases of finished products from the United States, 
England, Germany, and France. In the meantime, the United | 
States, shrinking from her unexampled world trade opportuni- | 
ties, kept her mind almost solely on the problem of erecting 
tariff obstructions against imaginary competition from every | 
country. r 

Upon the deliberately false representation that agriculture 
was suffering injury under moderate tariff rates the Republican 
Congress sought in the latter part of 1920 to substitute extreme 
high rates on all agricultural products, and succeeded in so 
doing in May, 1921. They pointed to certain temporary drib- 
lets of increased competitive imports, but cunningly ignored 
the outstanding fact that during 1920 we exported in excess of 
imports $218,000,000 worth of manufactured and raw food- 
stuffs and food animals, contrasted with an actual excess of 
imports over exports in 1925. With the enactment of the agri- 
cultural high tariff of May, 1921, the farmer was assured that 
he was then on the primrose path to lasting prosperity. One 
of the leading political parties solemnly sponsored this colossal 
fraud on the American farmer. The same political party early 
in December, 1920, instituted tariff hearings preliminary to 
broad and sweeping high-tariff legislation at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. The Fordney general tariff act of September, 1922, 
was the result. This enactment marked a complete departure 
from the Republican doctrine of tariffs measured by the differ- 
ence in production costs here and elsewhere. It was utterly 
impossible during that period to ascertain costs of production 
abroad or, to any intelligible extent, at home. Costs were not 
the same in different sections of the United States and were 
different in the same industries. Relative costs, therefore, were 
a mere phantom as a tariff basis. Loud clamor, aise oe 
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tration at Washington will go down in history as the costliest ! outcome was that this general tariff law, strange and unprec- 
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edented as it was, was based on prices, although our domestic 
prices were never more violently fluctuating, while foreign ex- 
changes were crashing. It was at this brief period of utter 
instability of production costs, prices, and foreign exchanges 
that the Republican administration enacted a general perma- 
nent tariff Jaw. The pretext on which they predicated this 
hasty leap in the dark was the so-called flexible tariff provi- 
sions, which would enable the President to readjust rates as 
economic conditions became stabilized and practically remake 
the Fordney law so as to conform to peace conditions. 

The American people overlooked the fact that the planets 
would be more liable to leaye their respective orbits than a 
high-tariff administration would reduce a single tariff rate 
unless driven and kicked and clubbed into such righteous ac- 
tion. The truth is that the United States was experiencing 
an insignificant amount of sporadic items of imports of a 
purely temporary nature on account of collapsed exchange con- 
ditions in certain other countries, and a permanent tariff sys- 
tem was based on this fleeting condition. The rates were made 
as nearly prohibitive as possible against these temporary and 
abnormal prices of a limited number of commodities from 
abréad, while future industrial and trade developments were 
wholly ignored. 

When the lobbyists and Republican politicians were clamor- 
ing for the speedy enactment of the Fordney high-tariff meas- 
ure, an uninformed person would have been convinced that from 
1919 our country had been undergoing a ruinous experience 
from foreign competition. He is surprised now to look back 
and see that during the four years from 1919 to 1922 our 
exports were $24,465,000,000 while our imports were $14,804,- 
000,000; that is, we were selling $9,661,000,000 more than we 
were buying. This is the way America was “ruined” during 
that four-year period, Hired tariff lobbyists and their political 
supporters wildly pointed out that imports during 1922 were 
greatly exceeding those of 1921, and that home manufacturers 
were about to be overwhelmed. It is true that in dollars im- 
ports for 1922 exceeded those of the previous year by $603,- 
000,000, but the big fact in this connection is that $514,000,000 
of this amount comprised raw and other materials for finished 
manufacturing here, while the increase of imports of finished 
manufactures was the insignificant sum of $44,500,000, or less 
than the average annual increase before the war, when prices 
are equalized, Following the war, and espectally the panie 
year of 1921, our domestic stocks of raw materials had become 
low, with the result that an increased amount of these products, 
almost solely those not produced in this country, were imported 
during 1922 and 1923. 

The total imports of finished manufactures, dutiable and 
free, ready for consumption in 1921 were $619,000,000, or in 
quantity not above the pre-war yolume. But our exports of 
finished manufactures for 1921 were $1,626,000,000, compared 
with the five-year pre-war average of $654,000,000. The imports 
of all foodstuffs for 1922, chiefly noncompetitive, exceeded 
those of 1921 only $45,000,000. These figures show how the 
farmers were being “ flooded” by imports from abroad when 
the Fordney law was enacted to “protect” them from the 
“foreign avalanche.” 

This utterly sleeveless state of trade facts was grossly mag- 
nified to make it appear that American producers and manu- 
facturers were being overwhelmed to the point of imminent 
destruction by oceans of foreign imports of foodstuffs and 
finished manufactures, and a huge economie scarecrow was thus 
constructed in order to frighten the people into acquiescing in 
the Fordney tariff outrage. During this very period the balance 
of the world was hungry and erying for our foodstuffs, raw 
materials, and finished manufactures. No home market was 
ever so impregnable and secure as ours. 

The most amazing misunderstanding exists in regard to the 
application of the Fordney Act to existing industrial and trade 
conditions and also to its revenue yield, then and since, due to 
the fact that the tariff beneficiaries have constantly kept the 
country doped almost to death with false propaganda. The 
Fordney tariff law flew in the face of every sound economic 
policy and of eyery industrial and trade condition in this 
country. Its proponents at the time diverted attention from 
the main facts revealing our high state of industrial and trade 
development and pointed alone to certain scattering import 
increases. 

Before entering upon a detailed analysis of the Fordney law 
and its misfit applications to our new postwar economic con- 
ditions I desire to comment briefly upon the two points which 
its sponsors now suggest in justification of the law. One is 
that it ylelds a Treasury revenue of nearly $550,000,000, and the 
other that the nominal trade figures show an increase of im- 
ports and i ai The amount of revenue derived does not 
necessarily afford the remotest index to the kind and character 
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of the rates and the tariff level. A tariff law might raise all 
its revenue from imports we do not produce or from raw mate- 
rial rather than from competitive manufactures. A general 
tariff law, again, might raise all its revenue from sugar, raw 
wool, tea, and coffee, while prohibitive as to all finished manu- 
factures. The recent English rates on sugar alone would yield 
nearly 8500,000, 000 revenue to our Treasury without a dollar 
from any other tariff item. Since the coming of the income tax 
the true test of the scope and nature of tariffs in the most 
vital respect is not the revenue yield but their effects on im- 
ports of finished manufactures ready for consumption. ‘These 
relate to the tens of billions dollars’ worth of articles of a 
million different kinds and qualities which our 115,000,600 
people purchase to wear and to use, 

The average tariff rate, for example, on finished woolen man- 
ufactures is 614% per cent; cotton, 47 per cent; silk, 60 per 
cent; metals, 49 per cent; sugar, 40 per cent; sundries, 40 per 
cent; pottery and earthenware, 60 per cent. This shows an 
average tariff rate for these seven groups comprising in the 
main finished manufactures ready for consumption of 49.7 per 
cent. 

The average citizen has been falsely taught by propaganda 
that the increase of customs revenues from $305,000,000 in 1921 
to nearly $550,000,000 in 1925, which is only $350,000,000 in 1913 
tax dollars, was due in important measure to increased imports 
of these finished manufactures as distinguished from raw 
materials and other crude commodities. Nothing is further 
from the truth. ` 

The yield from sugar and raw wool alone approaches one- 
third of our total tariff revenue. We could easily raise a bil- 
lion dollars from these and a few other crude-material sources, 
but, like the present yield from the Fordney law, it would be 
the costliest revenue to the taxpayers and to industry that ever 
went into a government treasury. A well-balanced, moderate, 
or competitive tariff system for revenue would remove the 
tariffs from most imported products we do not produce, except- 
ing some purely luxuries, and afford competitive imports an 
opportunity in our markets to the extent of 5 to 10 per cent of 
our domestic production. This also would prevent monopoly of 
domestic prices and would insure a reasonable revenue yield 
from each scale of rates. 

It is clear that the present tariff revenue yield is derived 
from raw materials and other crude stuffs rather than competi- 
tive finished manufactures. This fact is illustrated by the 
increase of customs revenues of $153,000,000 for 1922 over 1921, 
whereas the imports of finished manufactures ready for con- 
sumption only increased in yalue—not in customs receipts— 
$44,500,000. If we equalize pre-war with postwar values, the 
imports of dutiable finished manufactures even to-day are less 
than like imports prior to the war, notwithstanding our indi- 
vidual consumption has doubled during past years and the fac- 
tory value of our manufactured products went from $43,000,- 
000,000 in 1921 to $63,000,000,000 in 1925. This is an astonish- 
ing condition, which shows the absurdity of making the reyenue 
receipts a test of the true nature of a general tariff structure 
and its economic wisdom. 

I desire now to direct attention to the wholly misleading char- 
acter of the figures of imports and exports under the operation 
of the Fordney tariff. When the figures of imports for 1923, 
the first full year of the Fordney Act, showed an increase of 
$697,000,000, high-tariff beneficiaries professed astonishment 
and left the impression that a great volume of competitive im- 
ports oiai Lape in oe oe extreme high rates of this law. 

ecretary Hoover's Yearbook of Commerce for 
dispels this myth. The book says: . 
Higher prices account for almost all of the Increase. 


Figures are then cited showing a net price increase of $670,- 
000,000, leaving an increase of quantity or volume of increased 
imports for 1923 of the puny amount of $23,700,000. Silk, 
sugar, coffee, rnbber, wool, newsprint paper, burlaps, tin, and 
copper were chiefly responsible for this import situation. The 
increase of dutiable imports was due to the transfer of many 
articles from the free to the dutiable list by the Fordney law. 
Do not overlook this fact. The imports for 1924 were less than 
those of 1923 by $180,000,000, chiefly on account of the decline 
in silk, wool, hides, and lumber imports. In 1925 the imports 
exceeded those of 1924 by $618,000,000, But again to quote the 
official reports from Secretary Hoover's Department of Com- 
merce: 


Fully half of that increase has been owing to price advances, 


I may also add that $584,000,000 of this apparent import in- 
erease comprised raw and other materials for finished manu- 
factures, while the increase of imports of finished manufactures 
during 1925 was only $47,000,000, and the two chief items in 
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this increase were art products on the free list, $15,000,000, 
and burlaps we do not produce, $25,000,000. 

These plain citations tell an entirely different story from that 
fed out to the American public intimating great imaginary 
sluices of competitive imports under the Fordney law. When 
import values have been swollen several hundred million dollars 
by foreign monopoly holdups, such as rubber, coffee, tin, and 
potash, high-tariff champions have proclaimed them as a large 
increase of our foreign trade under the Fordney Act. 

The true story of the so-called growth of our exports is found 
on page 464 of Secretary Hoover's Yearbook of Commerce of 
1924, to the effect that— 3 


Making due allowance for the infiuence of price changes, the trends 
of the statistics for a longer period of time, exports do not appear quite 
to have reached the level that would have been reached by this time 
had the average rate of increase for the 10 or 15 years prior to the war 
continued. 


In other words, had there been no war and no great expansion 
of business, of prices, of consumption, and of surpluses in this 
country, our exports now would occupy as high or higher level 
than they actually do. 

This great country to-day should, and easily could, without 
tariff obstructions, be exporting around $10,000,000,000 of sur- 
plus instead of less than $5,000,000,000. Apart from the ex- 
ports of finished manufactures that were made possible during 
the past four years by our foreign loans and by gold imports, 
what this country has been doing, and virtually all it has 
been doing, was making an exchange of near the same amount 
of foodstuffs and raw materials for foreign foodstuffs and raw 
materials not produced, or if so, in insufficient quantities, and 
manufacturing increased amounts of finished goods chiefly to 
meet the increased American consumption demand, which has 
doubled since 1900. This country should instead be manufac- 
turing into finished products larger quantities of its own raw 
materials and of imported materials and selling the finished 
surpluses throughout the world. This we are not doing and the 
Nation is not making sound progress by restricting its finished 
exports virtually to the amount of our loans made abroad with 
which to pay for same. Secretary Hoover was unfortunate in 
his recent high-tariff plea when he intimated that our position 
as a great creditor Nation was not materially affecting our 
import and export situation and that the tariff was not destroy- 
ing the ability of other nations to buy from us. The answer 
is patent. Europe in the first place has paid next to nothing 
of the principal and interest of her debt; secondly, she has 
drained herself of her gold with which to make partial pay- 
ment for our exports; thirdly, our high tariffs haye measur- 
ably checked imports, with the inevitable result that our ex- 
ports wf continue far below their sound and proper level. 

In 1923 the actual production of the United States manufac- 
turing industries averaged 72.2 per cent of their maximum pos- 
sible output; iron and steel, 64 to 85 per cent; rubber goods, 
66 to 73 per cent; paints and varnishes, 70 per cent; cotton 
textiles, 57 to 83 per cent; silk manufactures, 78 per cent; 
furniture, 79 per cent, and so on. Herein is stored future 
American prosperity, to be brought about by a constantly ex- 
panding international trade. Between 1890 and 1924 our ex- 
ports were near one-sixth of our total trade, and there is no 
greater factor in our future economic welfare at home. 

In the light of the obvious and controlling facts and figures 
which I have recited, let me repeat, just what was the object 
of the Fordney high-tariff enactment? We have seen that such 
tariffs greatly restrict trade among nations; that a nation can 
only buy to the extent that it is able to sell to some other 
nation, and that production costs artificially enhanced by tariffs 
are a tremendous impediment to exports and to world com- 
merce, American industry during the years 1916-1920 had 
cleared 1614 billion dollars, Exports, as shown, were far out- 
stripping imports. The sponsors of the Fordney tariff law 
Were loudest in the claim that its chief purpose was to create 
and maintain high wages and higher living standards for 
American labor. They ignored the fact that we already had 
high wages. The impression was deliberately created, too, that 
all American labor was thus included. This is an astounding 
misstatement of fact. The United States Census of Manu- 
factures for 1923 gives the number of wage earners in manu- 
facturing industries at 8,778,156, whereas under the Federal 
census there are more than 40,000,000 wage earners in the 
United States. What relation have the Fordney high tariffs 
to the 860,000 coal miners, except to inflict upon them higher 
prices for all they buy to wear or use? There is no tariff on 
coal. What relation have these tariffs to the 1,777,000 railway 
employees, except to penalize them with high prices for the 
things they purchase? What tariff benefits are received by 
the 270,000 employees of electric railways; the 139,000 em- 
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ployees in the petroleum and iron-ore industries; the 43,000 in 
the copper industry; the 9,000,000 farmers and farm laborers 
not connected with the minor agricultural specialties claiming 
tariff benefits; the 887,000 carpenters; the 117,000 laborers in 
the slaughtering and meat-packing industry; the 131,000 brick 
and stone masons; the 195,000 blacksmiths; the 212,000 elec- 
tricians; the 206,000 plumbers; the 323,000 painters; the 281,- 
000 other mechanics; the 1,117,000 salesmen and saleswomen: 
the 414,000 clerks in stores; and on through the huge list of 
around 34,000,000 American wage earners not remotely in con- 
tact with tariff benefits, but only with its burdensome prices? 
There are not over six to six and one-half million wage earners 
in the industries which actually secure. tariff benefits. 
Notwithstanding these plain official facts, the false cry of 
protection to American labor, implying all labor, has re- 
sounded through this country for two generations. And the 
fact may be here noted that in the highest protected in- 
dustries, such as the textiles, there have been more strikes, 
lockouts, and wage reductions than in any other. If high 
tariffs are so potent in increasing wages and living standards, 
why have they not been thus affected in scores of other nations 
which have maintained tariff protection, and why are wages 
lower in the highest protected industries in this country than in 
those other industries securing no tariff benefits, such as the 


building trades, the shoe industry, the automobile industry, the | 


railway industry, and a long list of others? 

The truth is that power and machinery are the great factors 
in American production. From 1914 to 1923 our primary horse- 
power in industry increased from 22,401,000 to 33,904,000. 
From 1899 to 1923 the volume of production increased 185 per 
cent; the number of wage earners, 90 per cent; installed pri- 
mary power, 236 per cent. Intelligence and skill of labor, 
efficlency, new machinery, improved management, elimination 
of waste, mass production, and increased horsepower tell the 
story of manufacturing success in a number of lines. In these 
circumstances the highest-paid labor is the cheapest labor. 
The output per man, and not the money wage, is the test. And 
furthermore, we are blest with most ample foodstuffs, while 
such competitors as England must import two-thirds of her 
foodstuffs and 80 per cent of her raw materials. It is under 
these methods and conditions that America increases her per 
capita productivity and hence maintains the highest wages, the 
highest living standards, and lowest production costs in a num- 


ber of lines. One American laborer who a few years ago op- 


erated five looms now operates 36 automatic looms, New brick 
machinery in Chicago enables one person to turn out 49,000 
bricks per hour, compared with 60,000 per day in Germany a 
few years ago. 

One American laborer produces four times the amount of 
tin plate than one in England. In the cotton textiles the out- 
put per laborer in the United States is four times as great as in 
Japan. Japanese cotton mills require four times the number 
of employees for the same amount of machinery as an American 
mill. The result is that the money cost per yard of cloth is 
three-eighths of a cent in Japan and one-fourth of a cent in 
America with automatic looms. The production of pig iron 
per man in the United States has increased from 671 tons in 
1909 to 1,179 tons in 1925. In 1916 it required one man 1 
hour and 42 minutes to produce a pair of shoes, while to-day 
54 minutes are required. The output of workers in the cotton 
mills has increased three and four fold. One woman, for ex- 
ampie operating 25 machines, makes 150 dozen pairs of socks 

aily. 

The wage cost of total manufacturing production in 1923 
was only $11,090,000,000 compared with products with a factory 
value of $60,555,000,000, or a value added by manufacture of 
$25,850,000,000. These interesting facts show that labor is 
receiving no more than its due and not as much in some in- 
dustries. In 1925 we exported and sold countries abroad, in- 
cluding all those with so-called cheap pauper labor, $1,800,- 
000,000 of finished manufactures. Nothing is more false or 
absurd than the citation of money wages abroad for the sake 
of American labor comparisons. There are a number of other 
factors entering into the wage situation, and besides the out- 
put per man is the test. And again, money wages in countries 
with depreciated currencies often have twice the purchasing 
power internally than externally when converted into dollars. 
Experience has taught that efficiency and consequent reduction 


of production costs contain the chief secret of high wages. If} 


given an opportunity, American labor will continue to demon- 


strate the folly of high tariffs, and that to afford the fullest 
measure of employment at the highest wages, trade among 
nations should be extended instead of restricted by excessive 
tariffs. 

Probably the silliest twaddle ever injected into a tariff argu- 
ment is the statement, made in the worst of bad faith, that on 


— 
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account of our tariffs some 4,000,000 laborers were idle in the 
fall of 1920. Labor was receiving a wonderful high level of 
wages at this time, there were no hurtful imports, but on the 
contrary we exported $8,228,000,000 during 1920. Hence the 
ground is cut completely from under the usual tariff arguments 
about low wages and excessive imports and resulting unemploy- 
ment. The fact was that the Republican Congress had dead- 
locked the Government for two years and opposed every effort 
at international economic cooperation designed to keep our for- 
eign trade channels open for the disposal of surpluses, while 
at the same time the millions of American soldiers were gradu- 
ally being fitted back into industry amidst all sorts of tempo- 
rary confusion and delay. The truth of the whole matter is 
best told by Secretary Hoover's Year Book of Commerce for 
1922, as follows: 

The President's conference on unemployment was called at Washing- 
ton in September, 1921, to consider relief for the four to five million 
workers who were unemployed as a result of the depression of 1921. 


Note the words “depression of 1921.“ The report of the See- 
retary of Labor states that 5,735,000 were unemployed in 1921, 
and most of them until the spring or summer of 1922. Not 
tariffs, but new highway building, new railway improvements, 
the automobile boom, and the building boom to cateh up after 
the war—all temporary except one—finally relieved the labor 
situation. 

Revenue considerations were not even thought of when the 
Fordney law was framed and enacted. The internal tax reduc- 
tion bill was pending part of the time. Republican leaders were 
shouting that internal taxes must’ be reduced in order to reduce 
the cost of living, and at the same time they were valiantly 
heaping on high tariff rates in order to increase the/cost of 
living. It so happened that there were those who desired large 
duties on such articles as sugar, raw wool, burlaps, and a num- 
ber of similar materials for finished manufactures, otherwise 
the revenue yield would have been less than normal. 

For the year 1924, compared with 1921, there was an actual 
decrease of customs revenues from the silk schedule of $916,- 
000, although the luxurious products of this industry retailed to 
the American people at 51,000 000,000 to $1,250,000,000, and 
raw silk consumption increased from 45,000,000 pounds to 63,- 
000,000 pounds. The great cotton schedule only showed an 
increase of $1,568,000 for the same period. These illustrations 
are sufficient to negative the popular impression about the 
chief sources of tariff revenue increases. 

The average ad valorem rates of the schedules in the Fordney 
law obtained by dividing the amount of duties collected by the 
values of dutiable imports is grossly misleading as an index 
to the true and full level of the various tariff rates. Too many 
of these rates are prohibitive and hence concealed to render 
this sort of calculation at all accurate. Byen this test, how- 
ever, shows an increase of the chemical rates from 21 per 
cent in 1921 to 31 per cent in 1924; an increase of earthenware 
schedule from 34 to 40 per cent; of metals from 21 to 
49 per cent; of wood manufactures from 15 to 22 per cent; 
and of sugar from below 30 to 40 per cent. The average ad 
valorem rate on all dutiable imports, 1924, is thus revealed as 
86.56 per cent. From the standpoint of protection our postwar 
railway freight rates have afforded to all inland sections of 
the country the advantages of a reasonable tariff system. The 
Fordney law was designed to afford double protection, inelud- 
ing sufficient tariff to cover freight rates from coast to coast 
when necessary. Probably two-thirds of the rates or classifi- 
cations or both are either prohibitive in their effects or entirely 
useless from the standpoint of revenue or appreciable competi- 
tion. The unnecessary rates are intended to keep out local or 
sporadic imports and also to enable the domestic manufacturer 
without the risk of outside competition to raise prices abnor- 
mally in case of threatened scarcity, as was recently illustrated 
by the large increase in the prices of automobile tires, which 
carried a 10 per cent tariff. 

At the very time the Nation was thus proceeding to fence 
itself in from “destructive” foreign competition, our imports 
of finished manufactures did not exceed 2% per cent of the 
much more than $30,000,000,000 of merchandise retailed in this 
country to the American people. Most of this huge total, how- 
ever, has since been sold at prices enhanced by the new tariff. 
In appraising or comparing imports, exports, and other trade 
figures it is important to bear in mind both price and quan- 
538 changes during recent years, because values depend on 

th. 


Let us see what happened to the chemical schedule proper. 
Thirty-three new rates and classifications were added to the 
dutiable list. Virtually all other rates were greatly increased, 
some tenfold. The imports of chemicals proper for 1921 were 
$40,309,000, and for 1924, $42,700,000, with duties for the 
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latter year of only $7,642,000. These general facts reveal the 
rates as highly excessive in the light of our largely increased 
consumption of chemicals. Most of the rates of acids are prac- 
tically prohibitive, as is also true of indigo and other natural 
dyes. Potassium compounds, sodium compounds, flavoring ex- 
tracts, lead compounds, calciums, and most other dutiable chem- 
icals are so heayily tariff laden that only $21,160,000 subject 
to duties under the chemical schedule proper were imported in 
1924, including many we produce in insufficient quantities or 
not at all. The factory value of chemicals in this ceuntry in 
1923 was $630,000,000, wage cost 16 per cent, and dutiable im- 
ports slightly over 3 per cent. Chemicals are a serious cost 
factor in textiles, leather, steel, and most other important in- 
dustries. Paints, colors, and pigments, for illustration, carry 
duties averaging 32 per cent, and the imports for 1924 were 
$2,840,000, compared with $2,362,000 in 1921, while the factory 
value of the domestic output for 1923 was $404,000,000 and 
wages 744 per cent. The imports were about one-half of 1 per 
eent, while the exports for 1924 were $14,326,000. This one 
instance illustrates hundreds of cases existing throughout the 
Fordney tariff law. Soap is taxed from 24 to 30 per cent, with 
imports of $556,000 and exports of $7,400,000 for 1924, and 
more than that amount for 1925; value of production, $278,- 
000,000; wages, 744 per cent. 

Sulphate of ammonia, an important fertilizer ingredient, is 
given a tariff of 9.82 per cent, although exports greatly exceed 
imports. New duties on casein, coal-tar products, dyeing ex- 
tracts, quebracho, vegetable and other oils, and caustic potash, 
and acids, are chiefly responsible for increased revenues. It 
is little wonder that average wholesale prices of all commodi- 
ties rose 15 per cent. 

Authors of the Fordney Act surprised the country by the 
number of new and high rates which they prescribed for the 
iron and steel schedule. Iron and steel products are a major 
cost factor in virtually every industry in America. Coal and 
iron are the two great basic commodities which underlie all 
industry. Twenty-five years ago Carnegie and his men boasted 
that they could produce the cheapest steel in the world and 
would soon control the world’s markets. Ours was the greatest 
and richest iron-ore reserves, the largest coal reserves, best 
skilled labor, and best business management. In the face of 
these facts and conditions, and of our 100-year-old tariffs on 
iron and steel, we now find new tariffs restored on pig iron, 
steel rails, and the ferro-alloys, abrasives, and most other raw 
materials except iron ore, and largely increased rates on all 
iron and steel products, commencing with crude iron and steel, 
although the United States produces 60 per cent of the world's 
pig iron and steel. The new tariff on pig iron, iron in slabs, 
blooms, loops, bars, wire rods, boiler and other plate, of iron 
or steel, range from 4.19 per cent on the former to 36 per cent 
on the latter. Steel ingots are given 20 to 26 per cent; struc- 
tural iron and steel, 13 to 25 per cent; tubular products, 25 to 
83 per cent; steel rails, 7.41 per cent; wire, 17 to 45 per cent; 
nails, 3% to 24 per cent; bolts, nuts, and rivets, 5 to 18 per 
cent; cast-iron plates, wheels, axles, forgings, and so forth, 16 
to 25 per cent; builders’ hardware, 40 per cent, imports, $1,354; 
tinware, 40 per cent, imports, $18,185; bathtubs, 56 per cent, 
imports, $51,269; padlocks, 60 to 68 per cent, imports, $38,000; 
hinges, 40 per cent, imports, $126; horse and mule shoes, 4%4 
to 11 per cent, imports, $87,000; imitation and other jewelry. 
80 per cent, imports, $1,566,000, while the value of domestic 
products is $174,000,000 ; tools, such as axes, saws, files, shovels, 
and others used by mechanics, 29 to 49 per cent, imports, 
$260,000. 

The cutlery tariff provisions average 107 per cent. Table 
and kitchen cutlery 74 per cent, imports $40,715; pocketknives 
$1.25 to $3 per dozen, 146 per cent, imports $78,691; cheaper 
pocketknives 179 per cent; safety-razor blades 87 per cent, 
imports $1,473; exports over $4,000,000; pruning and sheep 
shears under $1.75 per dozen, 151 per cent, imports $2,883; 
other scissors and shears, 185 per cent, imports $38,108. These 
amazing rates cost the people near $50,000,000 annually. 

Internal-combustion engines, 25 to 40 per cent, imports 
$50,000; electrical machinery and apparatus, 20 to 50 per cent, 
imports $2,748,000, exports $69,827,000, factory value of domes- 
tie products in 1923, $1,293,000,000, wages 24 per cent; other 
machinery, such as machine tools, textile machinery, printing 
presses, cash registers, lawn mowers, and most other, except 
agricultural, 30, 35, and 40 per cent; imports, including agri- 
cultural, $11,755,000, while the exports are $317,000,000. Why 
all these excessive tariff rates? 

The iron and steel schedule proper shows imports of $28,- 
578,000 and revenues of $7,834,000, or an average tariff rate 
of near 29 per cent. The total exports are $221,000,000, while 
the factory value of iron and steel products, not including ma- 
chinery, in 1923 was $6,828,000,000; wages, 164% per cent. 
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The imports are comparatively nominal. The cost of production 
in the iron and steel industry are measurably anced by 
high duties on ferro-alloys, chemicals, and other materials, 
The gradual decline of iron and steel exports since 1920 offers 
a striking illustration of the disastrous effects of extreme high 
tariffs on all raw materials, regardless of whether needed or 
whether the same are produced here in sufficient quantities, as 
it also makes plain the enhanced cost of production in all other 
industries. 

The railroads consumed 223% per cent of iron and steel prod- 
ucts, or 5,986,000 tons, during 1925. On these and other prod- 
ucts purchased for all purposes the railroads pay increased 
tariff prices of nearly $200,000,000 annually, which they pass on 
to shippers in the form of higher freight rates. The farmer not 
only pays his share of this but he also is a consumer of iron 
and steel products in the amount of nearly 20 per cent of the 
entire output, so that he falls heir to this additional tariff 
burden. The building and bridge trades consume nearly 18 per 
cent, thereby unduly enhancing the cost of all building. 

In its treatment of the earthenware schedule the Fordney law 
heaped new duties on such crude materials as beauxite, 22 per 
cent; magnesite, 22 per cent; graphite, 10 to 49 per cent; crude 
tale, common blue clay, burrstone, 15 per cent, and in addition 
took from the free list and imposed a duty of 65 per cent on 
chemical, surgical, and similar articles and utensils, and a new 
duty of 45 per cent on optical glass for laboratory, hospital, and 
school purposes, while the Underwood rates on china and other 
vitrified wares, painted, enameled, and so forth, was increased 
from 55 to 70 per cent; from 25 to 40 per cent on decorated 
articles made of earthy or mineral substances; from 40 to 50 
per cent on painted, decorated, and so forth, earthenware and 
crockery ware; from 50 to 60 per cent on plain china, porce- 
lain, and other vitrified wares; from 80 and 45 per cent to a 
single rate of 50 per cent on table and kitchen articles and uten- 
Sils of glass; from 50 to 100 per cent above the Underwood rates 
on glass; from 25 per cent advalorem to 40 per cent on lenses; 
from 30 to 50 per cent on stained glass windows. 

The imports under virtually every rate in the earthenware 
schedule are either nominal or of minor values with the follow- 
ing exceptions: China, porcelain, painted, enameled, gilded, 70 
per cent; earthenware and crockery ware painted, enameled, 
gilded; and plate glass not exceeding 720 square inches. The 


special earthenware imports just described aggregate nearly 


$13,000,000 of the total of $16,700,000 of pottery and earthen- 
ware for 1924, while the plate glass imports mentioned were 
$9,950,000 of the total of $10,874,000 for plate glass, 

This increase of glass imports under high tariffs was due 
to the great auto expansion. This industry consumes over 40 
per cent of our plate-glass supply, and with the building boom 
added we were obliged to procure a substantial amount of 
plate glass from abroad in order to supplement our domestic 
supply, thereby meeting abnormal demands since 1922. Tariffs 
or no tariffs, we had to have it, even though enhanced tariff 
prices correspondingly, increased production costs in both the 
auto and building industries. 

Many Americans, especially the wealthy, insist on purchasing 
from abroad the more beautiful and artistic articles of table- 
ware, such as china, porcelain, earthenware, and crockery ware, 
which are decorated, enameled, or gilded. They pay the price, 
regardless of tariffs, just as the general public would pay the 
increased price for coffee if it were subject to tariffs of 5 and 
10 cents a pound. They want these things, and they are either 
not satisfactorily produced at home or they believe they are 

not. The factory value of domestic products of stone, clay, 

and glass products, 1923, was $1,538,000,000; wages, 2814 per 
cent. Total imports, 1924, $54,480,000, or a small fraction of 1 
per cent. What the masses buy of earthenware does not come 
in over the tariff. 

The Fordney tariffs in the flax, hemp, and jute schedule 
again illustrate the two important points already stated to 
the effect that unnecessary rates on raw products and raw 
materials, especially when we do not produce them, greatly 
increase costs to the consumer, and that the figures purporting 
to show increased dutiable imports under the Fordney law are 
very deceptive. For example, there were imported in 1921 
$46,000,000 worth of jute bagging, cordage, unmanufactured 
flax, hemp, and burlaps of plain woven fabrics of single jute 
yarns not colored or dyed. These articles and their values 
were transferred from the free list to the dutlable list by the 
Fordney law, and quantities valued at $62,575,000 came in as 
dutiable in 1924. This shows only a transfer from the free 
to the dutiable list, rather than an increase of Imports. 

The United States must import all its jute, and to every 
practical extent its flax and hemp. It was monstrous eco- 
nomies to enlarge the dutiable list, as just pointed out, and it 
was equally unjustifiable to increase the tariff rates on other 
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manufactures of flax, hemp, and jute. Why place a duty of 4 
to 9 per cent on unmanufactured flax and hemp; 8.60 per 
cent on imports of burlap, aggregating $59,000,000; 20 to 27 
per cent on jute bags; 10 per cent on jute bagging lor cotton; 
and from to 50 per cent on many jute fabrics? The first 
result we see of the new tariff on raw flax and hemp is an 
increase in the tariff on certain woven flax and hemp fabrics 
from 85 per cent, Underwood law, to 55 per cent, and an in- 
crease as to certain other woven fabrics from 30 to 55 per cent. 
The 85 per cent tariff on towels and napkins of flax, hemp, or 
ramie was increased to 55 per cent as to some and 40 per cent 
as to others. The tariff on linoleum was increased, although 
the imports for 1924 were $1,456,000, compared with factory 
domestic production of $52,527,000 in 1923, or less than 3 per 
cent imports. The American people feel obliged to import cer- 
tain quantities of the flax, hemp, and jute industry just as 
they feel it necessary to import many other products we do 
not produce either at all or in sufficient quantities. The tariff 
load in such cases is as burdensome as it is unnecessary. It 
is this class of imports, and others we do not produce in sufi- 
cient quantities, or at all, that the people demand from abroad 
which accounts for most increased imports and increased rev- 
enues under the Fordney law. 

The Fordney woolen tariffs are far higher than any others 
in the modern world. They impose 81 cents a pound on raw 
wool upon the pretended theory that the American woolgrower 
will have his prices correspondingly enhanced. The specific 
rate of 31 cents on wool, regardless of price, is a severe dis- 
crimination against the cheaper wools. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in February, 1926, stated the funda- 
mental economic law underlying the wool situation as follows: 


Wool prices in this country are governed very largely by world con- 
ditions, but any slackening in business conditions in this country may 
temporarily depress American wool prices below their usual relation to 
world prices. 


For 50 years prior to the World War, under high tariffs 
on raw wool, the prices of comparable wools in the Boston and 
London or world market upon the average were not materially 
different. During February, March, and April, 1921, fine terri- 
tory wool prices ranged from 8744 to 90 cents a pound, whereas 
after the high Fordney rates of May, 1921, the prices ranged 
from 82144 to 86½ cents the remainder of that year. During 
July, August, and September, 1924, the price of the same wool 
in Boston was lower than similar prices in London. For the 
year 1924 the average price of fine territory wools in Boston 
was only 614 cents above the average world price, and if this 
should be attributed solely to the tariff, our woolgrowers only 
received $7,500,000 in tariff benefits, or about one-fifth of the 
tariff rates. If we allow 13% cents as an average higher 
price per pound for our three best grades of wool above the 
London average price for 1924 and attribute this solely to the 
tariff, which is economically absurd, the woolgrowers’ benefits 
are only $16,200,000 on a wool output of 200,000,000 pounds. 
The Farm Bureau Federation early in 1923 estimated that the 
raw wool tariff cost the American farmers alone $27,300,000. 
This is not the worst feature, because the woolen manufacturer 
increases his tariffs to correspond to a full-tariff benefit of 31 
cents a pound to the woolgrower, with the result that the 
manufacturer procures the lion's share of tariff benefits. It is 
an economic axiom that the price of any commodity of world- 
wide production and consumption swings along near the world 
price level regardless of artificial tariff efforts to regulate and 
control it. Our woolen tariffs are sadly in need of the appli- 
cation of sound economics. There are 57,000,000 less sheep in 
the world than before the war. 

The woolen schedule begins with 31 cents a pound on raw 
wool and proceeds with 63 per cent on wool yarns, with chief 
imports of $2,666,000. Cheaper yarns are shut out with 75 per 
cent. We have the usual imports of specialties under the 
woolen and worsted tariff provisions, aggregating $19,000,000 
and carrying tariffs of 68 to 73 per cent. These are purchased 
by our wealthy class at near $2 per pound. Cheaper woolen 
and worsted cloths are yirtually shut out by tariffs of 67 to 
101 per cent, so that only $1,400,000 are imported. Total 
imports of woolen wearing apparel are $9,498,000 under tariffs 
of 57 to 86 per cent. This item comprises English overcoats 
and other special foreign designs which a small group of our 
wealthy citizens prefer, regardless of tariffs. The same class 
of citizens also purchased certain very costly oriental carpets 
at $7 per square yard, and 55 per cent tariff rate, in the aggre- 
gate amount of $12,067,000. We see that virtually nothing the 
average citizen or the masses use or wear comes in under the 
woolen tariff schedule. Most of his tariff rates, being pro- 
hibitive, are concealed from the import figures. The total 
imports of wool manufactures, such as I have described, are 
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$52,153,000, whereas the factory value of domestic woolen prod- 

uets is over a billion dollars and they are retailed at 33% to 
50 per cent higher. The wage cost is 23 per cent, The Ameri- 
can people are undoubtedly penalized by the woolen tariff 
schedule to the extent of $250,000,000 to $300,000,000 annually. 
In this connection it is pertinent to call attention to the fact 
that many concerns engaged in textile manufacturing have 
built up an enormous capital out of profits through stock 
dividend operations and insist on tariffs high enough to per- 
mit 10 to 20 per cent profit on such swollen capital without the 
hazard of outside competition. This condition applies more or 
less to all the textile industries. 

The cotton tariffs call for general readjustment downward. 
We again find that the rates are either grossly excess®e or 
prohibitive as to virtually all cotton products except a small 
amount of fine yarns or fabrics which we either do not pro- 
duce or produce in limited quantities, and specialties which 
wealthy Americans insist on purchasing from abroad. The fac- 
tory value of domestic production in 1923 was $2,000,000,000; 
average labor cost, 21 per cent; average number of laborers, 
495,000. The imports of cotton manufactures for 1925 were 
$79,278,000 ; exports, $148,288,000. A great outcry for new cot- 
ton tariffs was made in 1921 upon the ground that imports for 
1920 were $187,583,000. The fact that during the same year 
exports were $402,000,000 was ignored. During the six years, 
1920 to 1925, our exports of cotton manufactures exceeded 
imports over $500,000,000. In 1925, imports of cotton cloth, 
$26,424,000; exports, $85,000,000. The cotton-yarn tariff runs 
as high as 25 to 34 per cent, with imports of only $4,687,000. 
The tariffs on cotton cloth run from 1134 to 45 per cent. We 
find such duties as the following on cotton wearing apparel: 
Fifty to 75 per cent on knit gloyes, but $3,187,000 of the total 
imports of $4,379,000 are embroidered and imported by the well- 
to-do at 75 per cent tariff rate. The imports of hosiery are of 
the costly quality and $1,103,000 of the total imports of $1,239,- 
000 pay a duty of 50 per cent. Exports of hosiery, 1924, were 
$9,095,000. Cotton shirts, 85 per cent tariff, with imports of 
$7,128; exports, $2,218,000. Knit underwear and other knit 
apparel, 45 per cent, with imports of $167,914. Handkerchiefs, 
80 to 90 per cent, with no imports under the 30 per cent bracket, 
while $1,250,000 of the total imports of $2,284,000 come in under 
the 75 and 90 per cent rates through purchases of wealthy citi- 
zens. Cotton sheets and pillowcases, 25 per cent, with imports 
of $13,525. 

These citations show the range and useless or prohibitive 
nature of the cotton tariff rates, In return for this high sched- 
ule the cotton manufacturer was obliged to acquiesce in ex- 
orbitant rates on his acids, dyestuffs, machinery, and most 
other materials entering into manufacturing costs. High- 
tariff? protection thus inevitably means excesses and abuses. 
The English exports of cotton manufactures are 40 per cent 
below the pre-war level, while ours are higher than for any 
year since 1920. What could our cotton manufacturers not do 
if they were only relieved of many artificial increased-cost 
items resulting from existing tariffs? Unless the cotton manu- 
facturer were inflating his prices behind the shelter of these 
extreme tariffs he would not so strenuously cling to them. The 
people are thus muleted to the extent of several hundred 
millions annually. 

The silk schedule is clearly prohibitive or excessive from the 
standpoint of both revenue and competition. Imports of silk 
manufactures, 1924, were $36,938,000, or less than those of 1921, 
notwithstanding the great increase in silk consumption in the 
United States, as heretofore pointed out. The revenues, as I 
have already stated, also Wow a decline. The principal silk 
fabrics, comprising silk in gray and velvets, come in at 55 and 
60 per cent, respectively, while the tariff on silk wearing ap- 
parel averages more than 70 per cent, with imports of only 
$7,590,000, of which $6,500,000 constitutes ready-made clothing 
at 75 per cent. The tariff on handkerchiefs runs from 60 to 
90 per cent, with imports of $625,000, which is nominal. 

The factory value of domestic silk production, 1923, was 
$761,322,000; average wages, 16%4 per cent. It is manifest 
that this great class of luxuries, retailing at $1,000,000,000 to 
$1,250,000,000, should pay more than $17,629,000 tariff revenues 
into the Federal Treasury, and in order thus to raise this 
pittance of revenue it is amazing to contemplate the enhanced 
tariff prices the country is paying on this huge amount of silk 
goods consumed, 

The sugar tariff is 1.764 cents per pound against raw sugar 
from Cuba and 2.20 cents against imports from other coun- 
tries, excluding our insular possessions, from which sugar is 
admitted free. The net revenue to the Treasury from sugar 
imports for 1924 was $130,401,943. This makes allowance for 
drawback on sugar reexported. American sugar refineries 
import the raw, chiefly from Cuba, pay the duty, and refine 
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and sell to the general public. One hundred and seven pounds 


of raw sugar under the tariff make 100 pounds of refined. Other - 


costs, because of the tariff levy, swells the total cost of refined 
sugar to near 2 cents a pound, The sugar refining companies 
must fix their selling price so as to include this 2 cents per 
pound tariff. The United States in 1925 consumed about 12,342,- 
534,000 pounds of sugar, which at 2 cents per pound amounts 
to $246,850,000. Of this latter amount $130,401,000 went into 
the Treasury, leaving near $116,450,000 paid by American con- 
sumers of sugar to the beet and cane sugar manufacturers in 
the United States and our insular possessions. 

We imported 6,516,240,000 pounds from Cuba at 1.76 cents 
tariff, and 75,734,000 pounds from full duty-paying countries 
at 2.20 cents per pound. When the American sugar refineries, 
importing from Cuba, fix their price of refined sugar to the 
public, the beet sugar producer at home and the cane sugar 
manufacturer in our insular possessions and Louisiana, pro- 
ceed then to fix their sugar prices along with or very close to 
the price level of the American sugar refineries. The result 
is that the prices of our domestic and insular sugar manufac- 
turers and producers include the 2 cents per pound tariff, 
although they are not subject to any tariff. This 2 cents per 
pound multiplied by 5,750,559,000, which is the number of 
pounds of sugar produced in the United States and our insular 
possessions, gives a total of $115,011,000, which the sugar tariff 
costs the American consumers in addition to what they pay 
into the Federal Treasury; or, at the naked tariff of 1.76 cents 
a pound it would be $100,000,000. 

The amount or subsidy goes to the domestic producer in the 
form of higher prices than he would otherwise be in a situa- 
tion to charge. For every $5 sugar tariff tax that consumers 
pay into the Treasury they pay $4 and more to the domestie 
manufacturer. President Coolidge in his published statement 
c` June 14, 1925, declining to reduce the sugar tariff, gave as 
one reason that it would mean a revenue loss of $40,000,000. 
This is paradoxical, because he was even then urging a reduc- 
tion of income taxes and Treasury revenues, May the country 
be saved from this selfish sort of economic philosophy! 

Agricultural tariffs call for special comment. Figures have 
already been cited revealing the great strides of both agricul- 
ture and industry to 1921, and of the continued expansion of 
manufacturing industry since that time. The story of agri- 
culture for the years 1921-1925 is tragic. The value of farm 
lands alone declined 31 per cent, or $17,000,000,000. This 
colossal loss, together with abnormal losses on farm products, 
make the farmer $25,000,000,000 to $30,000,000,000 worse off 
than in 1920, and worse off than he was before the war, 
despite unprecedented high tariffs on all agricultural products 
since May, 1921. His indebtedness aggregates near $12,000,- 
000,000. Most countries have erected tariff barriers against 
his export surpluses. Farm failures during past years in- 
creased 1,000 per cent in contrast with commercial failures, 
Near $8,000,000,000 of our $10,500,000,000 loans made abroad 
since the war have been placed in Canada and South and 
Central America, where they would aid exports of our finished 
manufactures, but would not aid our food exports to Europe. 
The farmer has seen high tariffs thoroughly tried out in prac- 
tice, and if he can not now see that he is receiving tariff 
burdens and not tariff benefits it would be in vain to reason 
with him. The absurdity of 20 cents a bushel on barley, 15 
cents on corn, 15 cents on oats and rye, 42 cents on wheat, 
8 cents a pound on fresh beef! 


Agriculture has never gone to the heart of the tariff question; | 
but should it fail soon to do so, it is destined to a state of per- 
manent decay in this country. There is no more sound eco- | 


nomie law than that tariffs are helpless to benefit an industry 
with a substantial surplus which must be annually sold abroad 
in competition with important quantities of like products from 
other countries. The American farmer, therefore, who pro- 
duces of the total agricultural output some 80 to 85 per cent 
of the staple agricultural products, such as corn, cotton, wheat, | 
oats, rye, hay, lard, meat products, and tobacco, much of which 
must be exported, can not hope to receive any appreciable tariff 
benefits. The existing tariffs, on the contrary, hurt the Ameri- | 
ean farmer by (1) increasing his production costs, (2) his cost | 
of living, (3) his transportation rates on both land and sea, | 
(4) decreasing his foreign markets and his exports, and (5) de- | 
creasing his property value by surplus congestion. The tariff 
is a tremendous factor in the farmer's production costs, as it is 
in his living costs. There is scarcely an article he can purchase 
for any purpose at a price that is not tariff inflated. His agri- | 
cultural machinery was placed on the free list, while high | 
duties were imposed on all the materials entering into the same, 
and the fact that the manufacturer dominates the world com- 
pels the farmer to pay high-tariff prices just the same. While 


tue inevitable logle of high tariffs is that home production 
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should not exceed home consumption ultraprotectionists are 
striving to expand the exports of industry while they are 
adyising the farmer to restrict his output to the home demand. 
They tell him that he should be content with home markets. In 
the first place, the farmer’s home market is secure, regardless 
of tariffs; secondly, of what concern is the home or any market 
to the farmer unless he can sell at a price above the cost of 
production? The farmer is interested in prices above all else. 
High-tariff advocates also tell the farmer that his collapse in 
1921 was primarily due to commercial depression, whereas in 
truth the commercial depression was primarily due to the agri- 
cultural collapse and loss of purchasing power. 

Agriculture continues as the basis of all sound domestic pros- 
perity. Under existing tariff and trade policies industry will 
soon submerge agriculture and then the rule will be reversed. 
The farmer undoubtedly knows now just what has been hap- 
pening to him during the past five years. In 1920 the exports 
of all foodstuffs and food animals were $2,034,000,000, compared 
with similar exports of $892,000,000 in 1925. Only 17 per cent 
of our imports of foodstuffs in 1925 were competitive. At- 
tempts are at times made to mislead the farmer by pointing to 
the large volume of agricultural importations. They dodge the 
controlling facts that most importations of foodstuffs are 
tropical fruits, coffee, sugar, tea, and other products that we 
do not produce at all, or if so, in insufficient quantities. Tea, 
coffee, sugar, spices, and cocoa comprise $620,000,000 of food 
imports for 1925. We produce none of these except some sugar. 
We must import wool and Egyptian cotton to the extent of 
$162,000,000 unless we are to freeze; raw silks amounted to 
$96,000,000 and crude rubber to $437,000,000. We produce 
neither. A fair volume of winter fruits and vegetables come in 
from southern countries at a time not to compete with our own. 
We do not produce enough hides, and so we purchased 
$96,000,000 of hides in 1925. 

These are the principal scarecrow items of agricultural im- 
ports. There will naturally and inevitably filter into this coun- 
try sporadic items of competitive imports, such as 12,635,000 
pounds of fresh beef in 1924, but since we eat more than 7,000, 
000,000 pounds of beef annually, this insignificant quantity 
would not afford rations for two meals. It is these small 
driblets of imported foodstuffs which come in in the natural 
course of international trade, tariffs or no tariffs, on which pro- 
tectionists base their plea to the farmer. I am not discussing 
here a few minor agricultural specialties in this country which 
now and then claim some tariff advantages, but which com- 
prise scarcely more than 15 per cent of American agriculture. 
One class of wheat growers now and then gets a slight whiff 
of tariff benefits, in no sense comparable to his injuries or to 
the far broader benefits he would derive from moderate tariffs, 
with the result that he is enlisted in support of all high-tariff 
programs. e 

This is in the face of the fact that probably three-fourths 
of the time competitive wheat in Winnipeg is higher than in 
Minneapolis, with the result that the American grower gets 
virtually nothing except some advantage against price fluc- 
tuations across the border, which occasionally occur. What 
most generally happens is that American and Canadian wheat 
moves on parallel routes to the world market in Liverpool, 
where they meet in competition and where the price of our 
domestic wheat at home is measurably fixed. 

It is thus seen that mountainous tariff rates which are ut- 
terly meaningless are scooped out to the farmer, while he in 
return supports such unconscionable rates on iron and steel 
products, wearing apparel, house furnishings, and others I 
have detailed, which are wholly effective in increasing the 
prices of all articles and commodities the farmer must pur- 
chase. Under the existing tariff and related economic policies 
there is an irreconcilable conflict between industry and agri- 
culture in this country. I am opposed to destroying one for 
the benefit of the other. I favor such fair and constructive 
treatment of both as will conserve and develop them to the 
fullest possible extent. 

In conclusion, the Fordney law was written for protection 
and not for revenue, The increased revenues from the manu- 
facture of the four great industries, iron and steel, cotton, 
‘wool, and silk, with products retailing at more than $15,000,- 
000,690, were less than $20,000,000 for 1924 over the Treasury 
revenues of 1921. The Coolidge administration continues to 
pile up tariff taxes under the flexible provision, while it 
preaches internal-reyenue tax reduction. The increase in im- 
ports has comprised either price increases or increases of 
materials for finished manufacturing, chiefly to supply our 
largely increased domestic consumption of finished products. 
With pre-war and post-war values equalized, imports were 
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82.550, 000,000 for 1913; 52.898, 000,000 for 1921; 83,367,000, 000 
for 1922; $3,792,000,000 for 1923, $3,611,000,000 for 1924, and 
$4,228,000,000 for 1925. The imports of dutiable finished manu- 
factures for 1924 are less than in 1914, notwithstanding our tre- 
mendous business expansion, 

Many finished articles ready for consumption which the 
people wear and use as stated were transferred from the free 
to the dutiable list by the Fordney law. Burlap is one of such 
articles made dutiable. Deducting burlap imports of $85,- 
000,000 for 1925 for the sake of comparison, we have the fol- 
lowing imports of dutiable finished manufactures, which are 
$321,810,000 for 1914, $350,922,000 for 1921, and $442,000,000 for 
1925. Equalizing 1914 values with 1925 values shows imports 
of $465,450,000 for 1914, compared with $442,000,000 for 1925. 
And again, imports of finished cotton, silk, and wool manufac- 
. 1921 were 175,000,000, as compared with 5 161,000,000 
or 1924. 

These outstanding and amazing facts expose the big fraud 
in the Fordney rates. The metals schedule, for example, aver- 
ages 49.32 per cent ad valorem, the highest since the average 
of the McKinley Act in 1893-94. 

Save for loans of $10,500,000,000 and gold imports of near 
$2,000,000,000, the volume of our exports during recent years 
would have been humiliatingly and disastrously low, while large 
overproduction in many industries would have created stagna- 
tion and idleness of labor and capital at home. The excess of 
exports for the 10 years 1916-1925 was $22,500,000,000. It is 
folly longer to continue the great productive plant of the Na- 
tion—the greatest of all time—in a high-tariff strait-jacket. 
Taking as a basis $26,000,000,000 the increase of factory value 
of domestic products by manufacture, which is ultra conserva- 
tive, if we assume that the Fordney tariff increases prices an 
average of 15 per cent to the American people, a tariff cost of 
$3,900,000,000 in prices in excess of a reasonable price is the 
result. During the present period of high prices this is ex- 
tremely conservative. A high-tariff policy means the writing of 
tariffs by the beneficiaries and their constant jacking up to 
higher levels under the flexible provision, with the result that 
correspondingly higher artificial prices—prices out of line with 
world prices—are brought about. This condition will later 
even invite imports and also will destroy finished exports. 
rae tariffs do not aid exports, but correspondingly depress 

em. 

America is no weakling, but an economic giant, standing at 
the head of the column of nations in finance and industrial 
efficiency and capacity, and she can not maintain a healthy 
growth in an industrial hothouse. Why wait for a crisis or a 
panic before correcting unsound policies? The rights and the 
welfare of both industry and agriculture alike must be recog- 
nized and promoted, and this can not be done through a system 
of ultra high tariffs. The flexible provision as an agency of 
tariff reduction is a colossal failure. 

The existing tariffs should be reduced gradually and with 
careful regard for industry, which has been accustomed to arti- 
ficial stimulants and influences. There should be no disposition 
to destroy or materially injure any efficient industry economi- 
cally justifiable in this country. From the standpoint of ade- 
quate tariff protection even there is room to-day for a great eco- 
nomie issue on whether the enormous excesses and abuses in the 
Fordney law shall be eliminated. The Republican Party, how- 
ever, is not the agency through which even this partial and 
patriotic step can be taken. That party has been the faithful 
servant of the extreme high tariff manufacturer since the Civil 
War. ‘The latter has furnished the chief finances for that 
party during campaigns, and in turn has dominated the Re- 
publican national leadership with respect to its important leg- 
islative and other national policies The result has been that 
the Republican organization has left colossal scandals and 
wholesale corruption in its trail during the past 60 years. It 
would be idle to propose honest tariff revision through the Re- 
publican Party. This would be equivalent to a proposal that 
the chief tariff beneficiaries themselves should revise the tariff. 
We have but to recall their fraudulent tariff revisions of 1884 
and 1909. The ghost of Banquo did not disturb Macbeth's 
party more than a hint at tariff revision frightens high-tariff 
champions. It would be necessary for the Republican Party 
first to reform itself before reforming the tariff. It is helpless 
to do either. 

The Democratic Party alone, disinterested, fair, and friendly 
as it is toward eyery class of legitimate business and every 
section of the country, can be looked to to revise the tariff to 
a moderate or competitive level for revenue, to establish fair and 
liberal trade policies and methods, and, in brief, to restore to 
as 3 sound economic policies, both domestic and inter- 
national. 
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The conclusion is inescapable that under mossback, reaction- 
ary Republican rule the small group of extreme high-tariff 
manufacturers are in complete control. They dominate the 
Government; they in every practical sense are the Goyernment. 
They have degraded our political life to the lowest level in 
history. All minor groups seeking special Government favors 
must operate through this all-powerful high-tariff group which 
constitutes the real citadel of what is known as special privi- 
lege. It is folly to condemn minor acts and policies of Goy- 
ernment favoritism and to attempt to prosecute a program for 
their suppression until the strongly intrenched high-tariff group 
Is first attacked, dislodged, and divorced from the Government. 
Some political party must resolutely enter upon this righteous 
task; and unless it is ready to turn its back on all its great 
traditions, principles, and achievements in opposition to vicious 
class legislation, governmental favoritism, and government by a 
class, the Democratie Party will welcome the combat. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute. Is there 
objection? . 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, may I ask the gentleman on what subject? 

Mr. HUDSON, For the purpose of asking unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp a letter addressed to me, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, still further reserving the 
right to object, I would like to follow the gentleman for one 
minute, because the gentleman has kindly informed me of the 
subject matter of the letter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York also asks 
unanimous consent to speak for one minute. Is there objection 
to these requests? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, on March 24 in the RECORD, 
on page 6174, and succeeding pages, my colleague from New 
York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] brought to the attention of the House 
certain matters connected with the famous Remus case, and 
in connection therewith brought to the attention of the House 
one Franklin L. Dodge. Mr. Frank Dodge, the father of 
this gentleman, has been a lifelong resident of my home city, 
Lansing, Mich., and he is a highly honored and respected attor- 
ney of that city. Mr. Franklin L. Dodge is not known to me 
personally, but I have his letter addressed to me under date 
of April 10, in which he refutes the charges read into the 
Record by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], 
and I ask unanimous consent to insert that letter in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp the letter referred to. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject. and in the minute granted to me by the House, I desire 
to state that I made no charges against the father of Franklin 
L. Dodge, whom I will concede is a gentleman of very high 
standing in the gentleman's community. I want to inform the 
House that my information was taken from sworn affidavits, 
depositions, and examinations before trial under oath, 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Is it not a fact that the case is now on 
trial before the courts and has not been decided? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I stated on examinations before trial 
under oath by order of the court. I do not want to extend 
these affidavits in the Rxcond, because the very character of the 
case is such that the information in these affidavits is not of a 
nature that the membership of the House wants in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. I serve notice on the House that I will 
obtain certified copies of the sworn testimony and file it with 
the clerk of the Committee on the Judiciary so that the 
membership of the House may obtain the information from 
the same anthentic source that I obtained it. I shall not 
object to the gentleman's request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


LETTER FROM FRANKLIN L, DODGE, OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The letter is as follows: 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 10, 1926, 
Hon. Grant M. HUDSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
Sin: My attention has been called to a speech by Congressman 
LAGUARDIA, of New York, appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD for 
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Wednesday, March 24, 1926, on pages 6174, 6175, and 6176, in 
which he attacks my character and my conduct both in public and 
private life, I feel in justice to myself and my family that the Con- 
gress of the United States and the public ought to be placed in posses- 
sion of the facts. 

The charges are absolutely false; I deny them without qualification ; 
they have no foundation in fact and the attack upon me is wholly 
unwarranted and manifestly unfair. 

The provisions of section 6 of Article I of the Constitution of the 
United States preclude me from instituting any legal proceedings 
against Mr. LAGUARDIA for making and causing the publication of those 
charges in the course of his remarks on that occasion, and I must 
therefore content myself with presenting the true facts concerning the 
matters tocwhich he referred in the form of a letter to you which I 
feel, in fairness, should appear in the ConGressionaL RECORD and be 
given as wide publicity as the remarks of Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

The charges were made by Mr. LAGUARDIA, but in my judgment he 
was the instrument by means of which George Remus placed before the 
Congress and the people of the United States his propaganda to ruin 
and blacken the fair name of his wife, Mrs. Imogene Remus, and to 
attempt to ruin my reputation and bring disgrace to an honorable 
family, of which I am a member. In the language of the Bible 

“The voice is Jacob's voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 
(Genesis, 27: 2.) 

It is my belief that Mr. LaGuarpra in making these charges has un- 
wittingly become the tool of George Remus, one of the most un- 
scrupulous men who ever immigrated to and resided in this country. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA sald on page 6176 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
March 24, 1920: 

“He violated another statute of the United States while in the 
employ of the Department of Justice, and he was permitted to resign.” 

I deny that I was permitted to resign as a special agent of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Justice because I vio- 
lated a statute of the United States. I resigned to accept a position 
with the investigation department of the National Credit Men's Asso- 
ciation, During the later part of June, 1925, the investigation depart- 
ment of the National Credit Men's Association entered into negotia- 
tions with me with a view of having me enter its employ to do investi- 
gative work, and on or about the 11th day of June, 1925, I transmitted 
my resignation to the Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D, C., to take effect at its pleasure, and the said resig- 
nation was accepted effective on August 10, 1925. I defy any person 
to point to any act of commission or omission during my entire official 
life inconsistent with the proper discharge of my oficial duties. 

I was assigned to some of the most important cases under investiga- 
tion by the Government during my connection with it, and I do not 
hesitate to say that I can properly point with pride to the manner in 
which I handled the investigation of those cases and the results ob- 
tained by me under very difficult circumstances. In the performance of 
my duties I was thrown in contact with men who were using their 
talents and their wijs to violate the laws of the United States and 
escape punishment for their offenses, and on one occasion I was offered 
100 one thousand dollar bills if I would permit a certain person to 
escape the punishment which my work made it possible to impose upon 
him under the law. I thank God that I was true to my trust and that 
I did not for a moment swerve a hair's breadth from the path of duty. 
Of course, in my investigative work I had to enter and live in an en- 
vironment at times which was not of my choosing, but in the perform- 
ance of my duties it was not for me to reason why, but to do and die. 
It has often been said that republics are ungrateful. I have never been 
a cynic, but when I read the speech of Congressman LAGUARDIA attack- 
ing me and my record made on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives of my country, I could not help but think that after all there was 
a grain of truth in that saying. 

During my employment with the Government of the United States 
I never knew that George Remus or his wife, Mrs. Imogene Remus, 
owned or possessed any whisky certificates. Neither did I know any- 
thing about their property or their domestic affairs. 

I never met Mrs. Imogene Remus until January 16, 1925. I met her 
in the presence of her husband in the Clark County jail at Athens, Ga., 
where George Remus, her husband, was confined at that time, and I 
was introduced to her by George Remus himself in the presence of 
United States District Attorney Clint W. Hager, of Atlanta, Ga., and 
Capt. Charles Redding, assistant United States attorney, of Savannah, 
Ga., who were with me at the time on official business connected with 
the investigation of certain alleged irregularities in the conduct of the 
United States penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga, 

Thereafter I saw Mrs. Imogene Remus in the presence of her husband 
occasionally in the United States district attorney's office at Atlanta, 
Ga., when her husband, George Remus, was brought from Athens, Ga., 
to the Federal building at Atlanta, Ga., to testify before the grand 
Jury at Atlanta, Ga., which grand jury was then investigating alleged 
irregularities in the conduct of the United States penitentiary, and to 
which grand jury there was being presented the evidence secured 
through the investigation conducted by myself and other Federal offi- 
cials, and during the first trial of Warden Sartain and other peni- 
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tentiary officials at Atlanta, Ga., during the month of February, 1925, 
in the Federal building in the presence of her husband, George Remus, 
who had been brought from Athens, Ga., to Atlanta, Ga., as a witness 
for the Government during the said trial in February, 1925. During 
his stay in Atlanta, Ga., at this time he was guarded by Max Goldman, 
of Athens, Ga., and during the daytime was kept in the United States 
attorney's office, Atlanta, Ga., and at night in the Robert Fulton Hotel, 
in Atlanta, Ga., always under the surveillance of Max Goldman and 
other guards, and Mrs. Remus was permitted by the guards to be with 
him on these occasions, 

I was never in the presence of Mrs. Remus at Atlanta, Ga., or at 
Athens, Ga., or at any other place at any time except when she was In 
the presence of her husband or members of her family or friends or 
her attorney. I was never alone with her at any time or at any place 
in my life. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, in his speech, on page 6174, is recorded as saying: 

“While he was investigating the conduct of the warden and other 
officials he became very friendly with the wife of the prisoner, Remus, 
and the conduct in the very warden's office is too obscene to relate at 
this time.“ 

That charge is absolutely untrue. The depositions taken on behalf 
of Mrs, Imogene Remus and on file in the court of common pleas, divi- 
sion of domestic relations for the county of Hamilton and State of 
Ohio, at Cincinnati, Ohio, in the case entitled Imogene Remus v. George 
Remus, docket No, 196557, absolutely disprove that charge. 

The foundation for that statement of Mr. LAGUARDIA no doubt is an 
ex parte deposition made on behalf of George Remus by one Vernon R. 
Chumbley, who served two terms of imprisonment in the United States 
penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., and one term of imprisonment at the 
United States penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., and who, I under- 
stand, at one time was also confined in the State insane asylum in 
Tennessee. 

The depositions of Warden John W. Snook, the present warden of 
the United States penitentiary, and other penitentiary officials on file 
in the above-entitled case at Cincinnati, Obio, prove to a moral cer- 
tainty that that charge is absolutely false. On March 19, upon 
motion of former Common Pleas Judge Edward T. Dixon, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, counsel for Mrs. Remus, the cross petition naming me 
corespondent and the ex parte depositions filed by George Remus were 
thrown out of court. Every charge of improper conduct on my part 
with Mrs. Imogene Remus is shown to be false by the testimony con- 
tained in the depositions on file in that case and at the hearing of the 
divorce case I expect to be present to take the witness stand to meet 
the charges made against me by George Remus in his cross petition and 
by Mr. LaGvarpra in his speech delivered on March 24, 1926. 

Mr. LaGuarpia’s speech is replete with inaccuracies. The reader 
who is not in possession of the facts irresistibly comes to the conclu- 
sion that I was endeavoring to keep George Remus in the penitentiary, 
in jail, or in the workhouse at Dayton, Ohio, in order that I might 
enjoy the society of his wife and the use of his property, and that 1 
was instrumental in having his bail in connection with the indictment 
pending against him in the district court of the United States at St. 
Louls, Mo., fixed at $50,000, and that I had something to do with the 
institution of proceedings in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit at Cincinnati, Ohio, through which the Govern- 
ment of the United States is seeking to reverse the ruling of the United 
States district judge, Smith Hickenlopper, in allowing the writ of 
habeas corpus, 

I had nothing to do with the investigation of the offense involved 
in the illegal removal of whisky from the Jack Daniels distillery at 
St. Louis, Mo., during the summer and fall of 1923 and the returning 
of an indictment against George Remus and his codefendants in that 
case. I was never assigned to the investigation of that crime and 
never knew such a crime was committed and had no knowledge that 
the facts concerning that offense were being investigated and that 
such facts had been presented to a Federal grand jury until I read in 
the newspapers of the return of the indictment at St. Louis, Mo. I 
never bad and have not now any official knowledge of that offense and 
the evidence in the possession of the Government to prove the allega- 
tions of that indictment. 

If Mr. LaGvarpia had taken the trouble to make an investigation, 
he would have learned that the amount of the bond in that case was 
fixed upon the recommendation of Hon. Havath E. Man, United 
States attorney at Cincinnati, Ohio, and that at that time Mr. Remus 
was not a Government witness but.a fugitive from justice. 

I never spoke to Mr. Mau on that subject in my life. My guess is 
that the bond was fixed at that amount because George Remus was 
the archconspirator and the master mind in the conspiracy which 
brought about the illegal removal of the whisky from the Jack Daniels 
distillery at St. Louis, Mo., and its diversion into unlawful channels, 
Mr, Remus's bond was furnished by a professional bondsman, and 
some time after his release he appeared before the grand jury at 
Indianapolis, Ind., and, I understand, testified before that grand jury, 
and although he was the archconspirator in the conspiracy case 
presented to the grand jury he received immunity for his testimony 
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and was not indicted, though he himself had been indicted for the 
same transaction by the United States grand jury at St. Louis, Mo. 

I had nothing whatsoever to do with the error proceedings insti- 
tuted by the Government in the United States circuit court of appeals 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, to have the court of appeals pass upon the ques- 
tion whether the sentence of imprisonment of one year in the work- 
house at Dayton, Ohio, was to be served concurrently with his sen- 
tence of two years in the United States penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga. 

I never discussed that question with any Government official in my 
life, and I was not instrumental in having those proceedings instituted, 
My judgment is that those proceedings are being pressed because of 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the case entitled 
United States of America, petitioner, v. James Daugherty, argued 
December 1, 1925, and decided January 4, 1926. 

I never offered to sell whisky certificates to George W. Wallenstein, 
30 Broad Street, New York City, nor did I ever used the name of John 
Gray, of Cleveland, Ohio, in that or any other connection. 

The statement of Mr. LAGUARDIA, appearing on page 6176 of the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of March 24, 1926, does not contain a word of 
truth. If Mr. LAGUARDIA bas made an investigation, he would have 
learned that the whisky certificates belonging to Mr. Remus had been 
hypothecated by him iu connection with the purchase by him of a dis- 
tillery at Utica, N. Y., and that part of the whisky certificates which 
he hypothecated in that connection are forged and spurious whisky 
certificates. If Mr. LaGuarpia had made an investigation, he would 
have learned that it was the practice of Mr, Remus to forge and coun- 
terfelt whisky certificates and to cheat and double-cross those with 
whom he transacted business. 

Mr. LaGuarpta in the course of his remarks charged me with attempt- 
ing to bootleg Remus's whisky and to divert whisky into bootleg chan- 
nels, His statements in that connection are also untrue, 

Mr. Mat Hinkel, to whom Mr. LAGUARDIA also referred in his speech, 
is a man of upright character and a man of honor and integrity. 

Mr. LaGuarpra in the course of his remarks refers to a libel pro- 
ceeding in Indianapolis, Ind., against 1,500 cases of whisky seized by 
the Prohibition Department at the Squibb Distillery at Lawrenceburg, 
Ind. I know nothing about that proceeding. I never had anything to 
do with it while in the Government service or since I left the Govern- 
ment service. I have learned, however, that those 1,500 cases of 
whisky was whisky which George Remus was attempting to divert into 
unlawful channels,and that in order to save it for himself he caused 
Miss Blanche Watson, of Covington, Ky., to claim it as her whisky. 

The district court at Indianapolis and the circuit court of appeals at 
Chicago, however, did not seem to put much faith in her claim and 
ordered the whisky confiscated to the United States. 

As I said before, I have never had anything to do with this whisky 
and never saw it, and I had nothing to do. with its custody,. but Mr. 
Remus's action in connection with these 1,500 cases and his reference to 
the alleged diversion of 350 cases out of the 1,500 cases is in line 
with his past conduct. He is like the theif who cries “stop thief" to 
divert attention from himself to someone else. 

George Remus is an atheist. He has no regard for the laws of God 
or man, He immigrated to the United States when a young man and 
is still unnaturalized. He claims to be a citizen by virtue of the 
naturalization of his father, and his claim to citizenship Is false, as he 
well knows. 

While practicing law in the city of Chicago he was notorious as a 
framer of evidence in divorce cases. He was disbarred from practic- 
ing law in the courts of that city. He was expelled from membership 
in the Masonic Order and the Illinois Athletic Club. Š 

His first wife, Lillian Hansen Remus, instituted divorce proceedings 
against him on March 5, 1915, in the circuit court of Cook County, 
Docket No. B 9121, alleging that he addressed her with the most 
obscene, opprobrious, and violent language and was guilty of extreme 
and repeated cruelty against her and threatened her life and made her 
life miserable and violently attacked her and struck her on the face 
and head, and otherwise ill-treated her, 

On April 7, 1915, she withdrew her petition for divorce against 
George Remus and caused the same to be dismissed upon his most 
urgent entreaties and promises, but his conduct toward her was such 
that on February 27, 1919, she again instituted divorce proceedings, 
alleging substantially the same acts of cruelty, and on March 3, 1919, 
a decree was entered in the superior court of Cook County, No. 
342061, granting her divorce from George Remus on the grounds set 
forth in her petition. 

He married Mrs. Imogene Remus on June 25, 1920, at Newport, Ky., 
and from that very moment, as the depositions show, he has been 
guilty of extreme cruelty toward her, and under threats and fear of 
bodily harm has caused her to do his bidding and brought untold 
agony, humilitation, degradation, and shame upon herself and family 
by reason of his repeated violations of law and conviction and con- 
finement in the United States penitentiary. 

His egotism knows no bounds. To satisfy his vanity he had a large 
tombstone erected upon his family lot in Chicago, and under his 
direction it was located at such a point upon the family lot that the 
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coffin containing the body of his father had to be cut in two in the 
construction of its foundation, and it has been his boast that after 
his death he desires to have a tombstone placed over bis body bearing 
the inscription, “ Here lies George Remus, the king of the bootleggers.” 

I have no property belonging to Mrs. Remus, I never received any 
property of whatsoever nature from Mrs. Imogene Remus at any time. 
I have not now nor never have had any property belonging to George 
Remus. 

The title and ownership of the property claimed by George Remus 
is in litigation in connection with several suits pending in the court 
of common pleas of Hamilton County, Ohio, and the title and owner- 
ship of the whisky certificates which it is charged have been sold 
to M. J. Hinkel, of Cleveland, Ohio, are in litigation in a case pending 
in the Mason County circuit at Maysyille, in the State of Ken- 
tucky. Those tribunals have the power to determine the questions 
involved and no doubt will decide the issues according to the law and 
facts. All of his property is hidden away in safety deposit boxes in 
various parts of the country and he recently made an investment in 
Florida real estate. A 

The statements of Mr, LaGuarpta are as false as the statements 
of George Remus made before the so-called Wheeler investigating 
committee and repeated in various newspaper articles to the effect that 
he gave the late Jesne Smith $250,000 for protection. The fact is that 
George Remus never knew or talked to Jesse Smith at any time or on 
any occasion. He asked to come before the Senate investigating com- 
mittee so that he might have a vacation for a number of weeks from 
confinement in the United States penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., and in 
order that he might achieve newspaper notoriety, knowing that his 
statement could not be contradicted by a dead man. 

I again deny, without qualification, all of the charges made against 
me in the speech of Mr. LaGvarpra in the House of Representatives 
on Wednesday, March 24, 1926, and contained on pages 6174, 6175, 
and 6176 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on that date. 

Respectfully, 
FRANKLIN L. DODGE. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

II. R. 96. An act authorizing an appropriation of not more 
than $3,000 from the tribal funds of the Indians of the Quinaielt 
Reservation, Wash., for the construction of a system of water 
supply at Taholah, on said reservation ; 

II. R. 187. An act making a grant of land for school purposes, 
Fort Shaw division, Sun River project, Montana; 

H. R. 264. An act to amend an act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to standardize screw threads; 

H. R. 1944. An act for the relief of Charles Wall; 

II. R. 2703. An act granting six months’ pay to Anton Kunz, 
father of Joseph Anthony Kunz, deceased, machinist’s mate, 
first class, United States Navy, in active service; 

II. R. 3431. An act for the relief of Frederick S. Easter; 

H. R. 3932. An act to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code 
as amended ; 

H. R. 4835. An uct to remove the charge of desertion from 
the records of the War Department standing against William 
J. Dunlap; 

II. R. 5210. An act extending the provisions of an act for the 
relief of settlers and entrymen on Baca Float No. 3, in the 
State of Arizona; 

H. R. 6355. An act providing for the acquirement by the 
United States of privately owned lands in San Miguel, Mora, 
Taos, and Colfax Counties, N. Mex., within the Mora grant, 
and adjoining one or more national forests, by exchanging 
therefor lands or timber within the exterior boundaries of any 
national forest situated within the State of New Mexico or the 
State of Arizona; 

H. R. 6573. An act to extend the time for the completion of 
the Alaska Anthracite Railroad Co., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7752. An act to authorize the leasing for mining pur- 
poses of land reserved for Indian agency and school pur- 
poses ; 

II. R. 8646. An act providing for a grant of land to the county 
of San Juan, in the State of Washington, for recreational and 
public-park purposes ; 

H. R. 9314. An act to provide for the enlargement of the pres- 
ent customs warehouse at San Juan, P. R.; 

H. J. Res. 218. Joint resolution for participation of the United 
States in the Third World’s Poultry Congress, to be held at 
Ottawa, Canada, in 1927; 

H. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to approve the application of the State of Idaho 
to certain lands under an act entitled “An act to authorize the 
State of Idaho to exchange certain lands heretofore granted 
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for public-school purposes for other Government lands,“ ap- 
proved September 22, 1922; 

H. R. 9957. An act authorizing a survey for the control of 
excess flood waters of the Mississippi River below Point Breeze 
in Louisiana and on the Atchafalaya outlet by the construction 
and maintenance of controlled and regulated spillway or spill- 
ways, and for other purposes; 5 

H. J. Res. 191. Joint resolution authorizing the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond to contract for and erect in the city 
of Baltimore, Md., a building for its Baltimore branch ; 

H. R. 7255. An act to regulate the sale of kosher meat in the 
District of Columbia ; 

F. 1550. An act to appropriate certain tribal funds for the 
bencfit of the Indians of the Fort Peck and Blackfeet Reserva- 
tions; and 

8. 3186. An act to promote the production of sulphur upon 
the public domain within the State of Louisiana. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 96. An act authorizing an appropriation of not more 
than $3,000 from the tribal funds of the Indians of the 
Quinaielt Reservation, Wash., for the construction of a system 
of water supply at Taholah on said reservation. 

H. R. 187. An act making a grant of land for school purposes, 
Fort Shaw division, Sun River project, Montana. 

H. R. 264. An act to amend an act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to standardize screw threads. 

H. R. 1944. An act for the relief of Charles Wall. 

H. R. 2703. An act granting six months’ pay to Anton Kunz, 
father of Joseph Anthony Kunz, deceased, machinist's mate, 
first class, United States Navy, in active service. 

II. R. 3431. An act for the relief of Frederick S. Easter. 

H. R. 3982. An act to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code 
as amended. 

II. R. 5210. An act extending the provisions of an act for the 
relief of settlers and entrymen on Baca Float No. 8, in the 
State of Arizona. 

H. R. 4835. An act to remove the charge of desertion from 
the records of the War Department standing against William 
J. Dunlap. 

H. R. 6355. An act providing for the acquirement by the 
United States of privately owned lands in San Miguel, Mora, 
Taos, and Colfax Counties, N, Mex., within the Mora grant, 
and adjoining one or more national forests, by exchanging 
therefore lands or timber within the exterior boundaries of any 
national forest situated within the State of New Mexico or the 
State of Arizona. 

H. R. 6573. An act to extend the time for the completion of 
the Alaska Anthracite Railroad Co., and for other purposes. 

H. R. 7255. An act to regulate the sale of kosher meat in the 
District of Columbia. 

H. R. 7752. An act to authorize the leasing for mining pur- 
poses of land reserved for Indian agency and school purposes. 

H. R. 8646. An act providing for a grant of land to the county 
of San Juan, in the State of Washington, for recreational and 
public-park purposes. 

II. R. 9314. An act to provide for the enlargement of the 
present customs warehouse at San Juan, Porto Rico. 

H.R. 9957. An act authorizing a survey for the control of 
excess flood waters of the Mississippi River below Point Breeze 
in Louisiana and on the Atchafalaya outlet by the construc- 
tion and maintenance of controlled and regulated spillway or 
spillways, and for other purposes. 

H. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to approve the application of the State of Idaho 
to certain lands under an act entitled “ An act to authorize the 
State of Idaho to exchange certain lands heretofore granted 
for public-school purposes for other Government lands,” ap- 
proved September 22, 1922. 

H. J. Res. 191. Joint resolution authorizing the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond to contract for and erect in the city 
of Baltimore, Md., a building for its Baltimore branch. 

H. J. Res. 213. Joint resolution for participation of the United 
States in the Third World’s Poultry Congress to be held at 
Ottawa, Canada, in 1927. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 15, 1926, at 12 o’clock noon. 


1926 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for April 15, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS 
(10 a. m.) 


Fixing postage rates on hotel room keys and tags (H. R. 92) 


JOINT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
LAND GRANTS 


(10.30 a. m.) 
Room 847, House Office Building. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

To create a commission to be known as the Federal Motion 

Picture Commission (H. R. 6233 and 4094). 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend and consolidate all the rights respecting copyrights 
and to permit the United States to enter the international copy- 
right union (II. R. 10434). 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide compensation for employees injured and depend- 

ents of employees killed in certain maritime employments, and 


providing for administration by the United States Employees 
Compensation Commission (H. R. 9498). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

442. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, pertaining to the handling of public moneys, $10,000 
(H. Doc. No. 309); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

443. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1927, pertaining to the enforcement of the narcotic and 
national prohibition acts, $2,931,010 (H. Doc. No, 310); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

444, A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
information as to the boundaries and areas of the Shenandoah 
and other national parks (H. Doc. No. 311); to the Committee 
on the Public Lands and ordered to be printed, with accom- 
panying document only. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 4498. A bill to abolish capital punishment in the District 
of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 876). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MICHENER: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 1039. 
An act to amend an act entitled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,“ approved 
July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto; with amendment (Rept. N. STT). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 8 

Mr. HILL of Washington: Committee on the Public Lands. 
II. R. 10126. A bill to revise the boundary of the Mount Rainier 
National Park, in the State of Washington, and for other pur- 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 878). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 10733. 
A bill to make additious to the Absarokee and Gallatin National 
Forests and the Yellowstone National Park and to improve and 
extend the winter feed facilities of the elk, antelope, and other 
game animals of Yellowstone National Park and adjacent land, 
and for other purposes: with an amendment (Rept. No. 879). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 
S. 2853. An act to authorize the transfer to the jurisdiction of 
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the Commissioners of the District of Columbia of a certain por- 
tion of the Anacostia Park for use as a tree nursery; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 885). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, VINSON of Kentucky: Committee on Military Affairs. 
S. 3283. An act to provide for the appointment of Army field 
clerks and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, as warrant ofi- 
cers, United States Army; without amendment (Rept. No. 886). 
wits to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, : 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII,. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 7582. 
A biil to proyide payment for services rendered in preparation 
for the international conference on traffic in habit-forming 
narcotic drugs; without amendment (Rept. No. 880). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole Honse. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7930. A bill 
for the relief of the Broad Brook Bank & Trust Co.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 881). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 9232. A bill for the relief of Isaac A. Chandler; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 882). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
10446. A bill validating the application for and entry of cer- 
tain public lands by Myrtle Sullinger; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 883). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
S. 1415. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to immediately reconyey to Charles Murray, sr., and 
Sarah A. Murray, his wife, of De Funiak Springs, Fla., the 
title to lots 820, 821, and 822, in the town of De Funiak Springs, 
Fla., according to the map of Lake De Funiak drawn by W. J. 
Vankirk; without amendment (Rept. No. 884). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10044) for the relief of Emma Gregory, widow 
of Charles E. Gregory, who was the heir of Ann Gregory, 
deceased; Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, : 

A bill (H. R. 11238) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine Reynolds; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, publie bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 11277) to provide for the 
incorporation of nonprofit, nonsecret associations of a national 
character, formed for patriotic and for professional purposes 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 11278) to authorize tha 
erection of a statue of Henry Clay; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. BERGER: A bill (H. R. 11279) to combat illiteracy 
in the several States, and for other purposes: to the Committee 
on Education. 

By Mr. BLACK of New York; A bill (H. R. 11280) to pro- 
mote temperance in the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLHARY: A bill (H. R. 11281) to promote temper- 
ance in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRALL: A bill (H. R. 11282) to promote temper- 
ance in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WELLER: A bill (H. R. 11283) to promote temper- 
ance in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11284) to pro- 
vide for an aircraft procurement board, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 11285) to amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation, - ; 
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By Mr. WOODRUM (by request): A bill (II. R. 11286) to 
extend the provisions of the act approved March 4, 1917, 
relating to pensions, and to provide for the payment of a pen- 
sion to certain surviving officers, enlisted men, etc., serving 
under General Custer in Dakota between August 9, 1869, and 
August 9, 1874, and to the widows of such; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 11287) to provide for the 
establishment of the Shenandoah National Park in the State of 
Virginia and the Great Smoky Mountains National Park in the 
States of North Carolina and Tennessee, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KVALE: A bill (H. R. 11288) to provide for buying, 
storing, processing, and marketing agricultural products in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, and especially for thus han- 
dling the exportable surplus of agriculture in the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 11289) authorizing the 
Secretary of State to prescribe what shall be permanent and 
what shall not be permanent records in embassies, legations, 
and consulates; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: Memorial of the Senate of the State of 
Kentucky, providing for participation of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky in the commemorating the centennial of the 
Congress of Panama, and urging the President and Congress to 
appropriate funds for the erection and purchase of a statue of 
Henry Clay at Caracas, Venezuela; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 11290) granting a pension to 
James W. O'Neill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11291) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca J. Eaton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BERGER: A bill (H. R. 11292) for the relief of Leo 
Muller; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 11293) granting a pension to 
Marie Dehmel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 11294) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Harriet L. Dagwell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions.“ 

By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 11295) granting a 
pension to Sarah L. Burr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11296) for the relief of 
George F. De Maranville; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 11297) to extend the 
provisions of the act of Congress approved September 7, 1916, 
entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States receiving injuries in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes ;” to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 11298) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret E. Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11299) 
granting an increase of pension to Charles M. S. Ronsholdt; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 11300) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary E. Dolan; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H, R. 11301) granting 
a pension to Ellen Colson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 11302) granting an increase 
of pension to Ida Annette Dixon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11303) granting an increase of pension 
to Elizabeth M. Ashman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11304) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet S. Fellows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11305) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Connor; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11306) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza M. Whiting; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. PERLMAN (by request): A bill (H. R. 11807) for 
the relief of Henry Fischer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 11808) authorizing the pay- 
ment of an indemnity to Great Britain on account of the death 
of Daniel Shaw Williamson, a British subject, who was killed 
at East St. Louis, III., July 1, 1921; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 11309) granting 
an increase of pension to Doroleski R. Stratton; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11310) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrie Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 11311) granting an in- 
crease of pensions to Annie R. Jewett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCOTT: A bill (H. R. 11312) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine A. Ramsay; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11313) 
granting a pension to Rebecca Jane Brady; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11314) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Elizabeth Lewis; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. - 

By Mr. WELLER: A bill (H. R. 11315) granting a pension 
to William Thaden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELSH: A bill (H. R. 11316) for the relief of 
Helen Rixon; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 11317) for the relief 
of the heirs of the late Dr. Thomas C. Longino; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1769. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of Racine 
Trades and Labor Council, Racine, Wis., urging Congress to 
restore to Eugene V. Debs his civil rights; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1770. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition signed by Jessie B. Dove 


and 13 other residents of Croswell, Mich., urging passage of 
House bill 10240, to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1771. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Massachusetts Fish 
and Game Protective Association, of Boston, Mass., recommend- 
ing early and favorable consideration of the migratory bird 
refuge bill (H. R. 7479) ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1772. By Mr. KERR: Petition of Woman’s Club, of Raleigh, 
N. C., and Woman's Missionary Society and organized church 
workers, of Rockingham, N. C., in respect to the modification 
of the Volstead Act and the sale of light wine and beer; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1773. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of 25 residents of 
Eureka, Calif., protesting against the passage of House bill 
7179; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1774. Also, petition of 30 residents of Berkeley, Concord, and 
Martinez, Calif., protesting against the passage of House bill 
7179; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1775. By Mr. LINEBERGER: Petition of Mrs. Emma A. 
Halladay, 137 West Fifth Street, Long Beach, Calif., with 25 
others, opposing House bill 7179, and other bills pertaining to 
subject; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1776. Also, petition of Lulu L. Alton, 1427 Harvard Street, 
Santa Monica, Calif., and about 30 others, opposing House bill 
7179, and all legislation pertaining to the subject; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

1777. Also, petition of W. B. Chedester, of Mayfield, Calif., 
and 11 others, protesting against pending religious legislation ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1778. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
American Chiropractic Association (Inc.), of Syracuse, N. Y., 
requesting that disabled veterans be given, at the expense of 
the Goyernment, chiropractic treatment on the same liberal 
basis as is accorded medical methods; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1779. By Mr. PRALL: Petition of residents and voters of 
Staten Island, N. Y., favoring the passage of House bill 6233, 
the Federal regulation of motion pictures; to the Committee on 
Education, 

1780. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
Diego, for the reflooding of Lower Klamath Lake; to the Com- 
wittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


1926 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, April 15, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 5, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expi- 
ration of the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Lenroot Sheppard 
Bayard Fletcher McKellar Shipstead 
Bingham Frazier McKinley Shortridge 
Blease George McLean Simmons 
Borah err: McMaster Smith 
Bratton Gillett cNary Smoot 
Broussard Glass Mayfield Stanfield 
Bruce Goff Metcalf Stephens 
Cameron Greene oses Swanson 
Capper Hale Neely Trammell 
Caraway Harreld Norbeck Tyson 
Copeland Harris Nye Wadsworth 
Couzens Harrison Oddie Waish 
Cummins Heflin Overman Warren 
Curtis Howell Phipps Watson 
Deneen Johnson Pine Wheeler 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Willlams 
Edge Jones, Wash. Ransdell Willis 
Ernst Kendrick Reed, Pa, 

Fe Keyes Robinson, Ark. 

Ferris King Sackett 


Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means] is absent on ac- 
count of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial written by former 
United States Senator William E. Chilton, of West Virginia, 
on Thomas Jefferson, which appeared in the Charleston, W. Va., 
Gazette of April 13, 1926. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: i 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Whether Thomas Jefferson was born, as he said, on April 2, or, as 
some of the encyclopedias say, on April 13, constitutional freemen all 
over the world will in this month, consciously or unconsciously, pay a 
tribute of respect and love to the man, the patriot, the philosopher, 
the naturalist, the historian, the statesman, and the politician who 
accomplished more with his pen and his example to anchor in our 
institutions the true safeguards of liberty than any other American. 
He won, as he deserved, the confidence of the public to such an extent 
that, even while he was minister to France, his advice was scught by 
the leaders of America in framing the Constitution, and after he had 
retired to private life and had settled down at Monticello to enjoy 
the quiet of a farmer's life his opinion was sought and freely given, 
not only by Americans but by strugglers for liberty all over the world. 

History does not give anything but the high spots of his life. The 
school children know that he wrote the Declaration of Independence, 
was the leader in Virginia in abolishing the law of primogeniture, and 
wrote the clause in the Virginia constitution divorcing church from 
state; was minister to France, member of the House of Burgesses of 
Virginia, member of the Continental Congress, Governor of Virginia, 
Secretary of State in Washington's Cabinet, Vice President of the 
United States, and President of the United States from 1801 to 1809, 
and that he seized the opportunity to buy from France the Louisiana 
territory which embraces most of the United States west of the Missis- 
sippi River. His fight for the general education of the people crowns 
him as the author of our free-school system, and his founding of the 
University of Virginia shows that he believed in higher education, It 
is not in polities, as modernly understood, that he reached his high 
place in the hearts of freemen. To him public office was merely an 
opportunity for service. To him glory and honor must come by merit 
and achievements, and this field is open in private life as well as 
public. 

In the epitaph which he suggested for his monument, no mention is 
made of his holding public office. The three things which he suggested 
for the shaft over his grave were the authorship of the Declaration of 
Independence, the Virginia resolution for religious freedom, and the 
founding of the University of Virginia. These he regarded as achieve- 
ments of lasting merit. In his mind anyone could be Secretary of 
State, Vice President, or President, but to prepare a chart of freedom, 
such as the Declaratiow of Independence; to lead a people like the 
Virginians, whose forefathers had been accustomed to an established 
church, and to whem primogeniture was a part of the warp and woot 
of the organization of society, to discard these things and organize 
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themselves upon the new Iden, that an individual's relation to his God 
was his own affair, and that, since all men were born free and equal 
before the law, the law of primogeniture was a violation of that doc- 
trine, required ability, patience, courage, and all the elements of great 
leadership. It takes close research into the innermost workings of 
politics and government, and patient investigation of the current litera- 
ture of the times to understand the herculean task before Jefferson 
when he organized the Republican, now known as the Democratic, party. 

Washington, Adams, Patrick Henry, Charles Carroll, John Rufledge, 
Luther Martin, John Marshall, Fisher Ames, and J. A. Bayard belonged 
to the party of Alexander Hamilton, in many respects one of the great 
men of the world. Hamilton was a consummate politician as well as a 
learned, thoughtful statesman and philosopher. He was a financier 
who stood as premier in his class, in the judgment of the world. As 
Secretary of the Treasury in Washington's Cabinet, Hamilton took charge 
of the finances of the young Republic when it was in debt and without 
resources and boldly fought and schemed until he got the National 
Government to assume the debts of the States, contracted during the 
Revolutionary War, and at once so organized the finances of the country 
that its obligations immediately went to par, its credit was restored, 
and the industrial institutions of the country became prosperous. It 
took courage and sacrifice upon Hamilton's part to do this, because the 
States were jealous of their institutions, and they feared the power of 
a strong Government. However, when the success of Hamilton's plans 
became evident, and the people, under the influence of th@*confidenca 
which that success inspired, went to work, Hamilton was probably the 
most popular and highly respected man in the United States. He was 
a frank, manly, courageous man, who could maintain a cause in any 
company, and he was not backward in taking charge for the Federalist 
Party, in its eminently successful days during the administration of 
Washington from the adoption of the Constitution until 1797. Wash- 
ington trusted Hamilton, because he understood the latter's ability and 
was grateful for his eminent services to the country. 

When Washington retired from office Alexander Hamilton was the 
acknowledged leader of the Federalists, and his word was practically 
law. He was the leader of the leaders of that party, and these 
leaders sought his opinion and relied upon his judgment with implicit _ 
faith. There was one thing about Alexander Hamilton which pre- 
vented Jefferson from being in political sympathy with him, They were 
good friends and Jefferson trusted in Hamilton's honesty. But in the 
Constitutional Convention Hamilton had advocated a life term for the 
President and for the Senators. He did not believe in popular goy- 
ernment. His idea was that the intelligence and the wealth of a 
country should govern it. He expressed himself frankly to this effect, 
and his appeal was always to the men of wealth and intelligence, feel- 
ing that the great masses of the people were not competent to manage 
publie affairs, 

Jefferson was a landowner and a slave owner, and was as much sub- 
ject to the charge of being an aristocrat as anyone in Virginia. But 
he had that peculiar power that enabled him to divorce himself from 
his own interests and environment and to look deep into the merits 
and philosophy of every problem and the vision to look forward to the 
future. He saw at once that the doctrines of Hamilton were con- 
sistent only with a monarchy, and his heart longed for a new experi- 
ment in the New World, with a truly representative government, in 
which the people at frequent intervals could express themselves at the 
polls and name their own representatives and fashion their own laws, 
He saw that the necessary tendency of Hamilton's policies was toward 
plutocracy and the government of the few, and his knowledge of 
human nature taught him that the guaranties of the Constitution would 
be a mere mockery under such a government. lle knew that there 
could be good monarchs but no good monarchies, good plutocrats but 
no good plutocrats. He understood that life is short and that the 
underlying principles of government could not be built around the life 
of any good man, not even Washington. A wise and humane king, 
like Gustavus Adolphus, was merely a king for one life and might be 
succeeded by a monster. Marcus Aurelius in Jefferson's eyes held for a 
span a position, to be disgraced later by some hereditary tyrant or im- 
becile. He could find no way of evading the note of humanity and 
justice in the Declaration of Independence that all men must be equal 
before the law, and this he could not reconcile with hereditary kings 
or life tenures. His insistence upon a bill of rights and specific guar- 
anties came from his wise deductions that powers grasped or assumed 
by good officials for commendable purposes could be used by bad 
officials to rob or enslave the people. He foresaw that the resources 
of this country would develop immense wealth for the few, and he 
understood that there would be complicated problems arising out of 
the motley population which would be coming to this free country, 
and that our differences in soil, climate, and local habits and cus- 
toms would make diversified and complex interests, which could not 
be accommodated to anything but a popular government, based upon 
the intelligence and the virtue of all the people. Hence he wanted the 
people educated and then vested with the burden of preserving these 
free institutious. 

The views of Hamilton were put to the test during the administra- 
tion of John Adams, whose administration was Federalist in the ex- 
treme, and was without the polse and the humane ideals which Wash- 
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ington had put into the Government. Jefferson saw that almost any 
kind of a policy would be all right under a man like George Wasbing- 
ton, but the country found out that the ideas of Hamilton would not 
work under a man like John Adams. The latter and his leaders forced 
upon the country the alien and sedition laws, under which a free press 
and free speech were denied to the country, and some of the best citi- 
zens were dragged before partisan courts and put into dungeons for 
expressing their opinions of Government and its officials, Even the 
adherence of Washington to the Federalist Party could not save it 
after such an exhibition of the difference between Hamilton's doctrines, 
in the hands of weak men, and Jefferson's principles. The result was, 
the founding of the Democratic Party, the election of Jefferson to the 
presidency, and the enthronement of that interpretation of the Con- 
stitution which has given the people popular government and has 
gradually removed all the restriction upon the franchise. 

The greatest compliment to Jeflerson is the faet that every political 
party which has ever been organized and has reached a national status 
has professed to be founded upon his principles. He was not a mere 
idealist, He was practical, sensible, thoroughly human, reasonable, 
tolerant, just. In his lifetime he was called a liar, a revolutionist, an 
atheist, and looked upon by the select wealthy few as an enemy to 
law and order; and yet he could not be tempted to advise anything 
but orderly, constitutional methods, and remedies. His obsession was 
that there could not be, in a Democratic republic, a few born to rule, 
while the®great masses paid the bill and must take what is handed to 
them by their supposed superiors. By this rule he squared every con- 
tention about the Constitution. He was jealous of the power of Fed- 
eral courts and predicted that these courts would, on account of the 
life tenure of the judges, become arbitrary and ready to grasp at pow- 
ers not intended to be conferred upon them, For this he was criti- 
cized and called an enemy of courts, but the conflicts of jurisdiction 
between State and Federal courts since have fully demonstrated that 
his foresight was beyond that of any other living Amerian of his time. 
In the temptation to take short cuts, in the demand to have bureau- 
eratie government, which seems now to possess all branches of gov- 
ernment, and in the solution of the complex problems which our wealth 
and resourcefulness have precipitated, there can be no permanence un- 
der any other policy than that of Thomas Jefferson, 

If we solve a difficult question to-day by the time-serving methods of 
Hamilton, we only make a precedent for those who happen to be on 
the other side, to spring when they get into power. Jefferson's theory 
was, that if the people make mistakes, so do kings. He understood 
that it is human to err, and that governments must be founded so as 
to make it easy to correct errors. His broad mind comprehended the 
fact that confidence is not one-sided. No one has the complete confi- 
dence of another unless he gives that other his complete confidence. 
No people can be trusted unless they are trusted, and Jefferson saw no 
way, nor has the mind of man yet conceived a way, by which there can 
be a successful government of the people so organized or managed 
that a few can seize it. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to inquire if there is 
any Senator who desires to speak on the Italian debt settle- 
ment. 

If not, I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished business 
may be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the unfinished 
business will be temporarily laid aside. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6730) to detach 
Fulton County from the Jonesboro division of the eastern judi- 
cial district of the State of Arkansas and attach the same to 
the Batesville division of the eastern judicial district of said 
State. 

The message also announced that the House insisted upon its 
amendment to the bill (S. 41) to encourage and regulate the 
use of aircraft in commerce, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Parker, Mr. Cooper 
of Ohio, Mr. Menrirr, Mr. RAYBURN, and Mr. Lea of California 
were appointed managers on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 

The message further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8830) 
amending the act entitled “An act providing for a comprehen- 
sive development of the park and playground system of the 
National Capital,” approved June 6, 1924; requested a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
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thereon, and that Mr. Zim Max, Mr. GIBSON, and Mr. BLANTON 
were appointed managers on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 9833. An act to amend section 6 of the act of May 29, 
1884, creating the Bureau of Animal Industry by striking out 
the proviso in section 6 of said act; and 

H. R. 10860. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to dispose of certain lighthouse reservations and to increase the 
efficiency of the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes. 

PETITION AND MEMORIAL 


Mr. OVERMAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Catawba County in the State of North Carolina, which was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp without the names, as 
follows: 

PETITION TO CONGRESS AGAINST COMPULSORY 


Believing— 

1. In the American principle of the complete separation of chureh 
and state}; 

2. That Congress is barred by the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion from enacting any law enforcing * the Lord's day ” as holy time,” 
or establishing religious observances by civil legislation, or giving one 
“sect or sects" an advantage above others; 

3. That the observance of “the Lord's day“ as “holy time“ is an 
act of worship, and that honorable “labor,” “amusements,” “ enter- 
talnments,“ and “ secular business can be forbidden only for religious 
reasons on Sunday; 

4. That such legislation is detrimental to the best interests of both 
church and state; and 

5. That all such legislation by Congress establishes a dangerous 
precedent, is unjust, discriminatory, religious, un-American, and uncon- 
stitutional, and should be opposed by every American lover of liberty 
of conscience and of true American ideals of freedom in religion: 
Therefore 

We, the undersigned, adult residents of Catawba County, State of 
North Carolina, earnestly petition your honorable body not to pass any 
of the following compulsory Sunday observance bills, H. R. 10311, 
H. R. 10123, H. R. 7179, or H. R. 7822, now pending, or any other 
compulsory religious meature that may be introduced. Religious ob- 
servances should be yoluntary, not forced under penal codes, 


Mr, WILLIS presented a resolution adopted by the directors 
of the Ohio Manufacturers’ Association, protesting against the 
passage of the so-called Smith bill, being the bill (S. 2808) to 
amend section 24 of the interstate commerce act, as amended, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1752) for the relief of the Near East Relief (Inc.) 
(Rept. No. 598) ; and 

A bill (S. 2733) for the relief of the State of North Carolina 
(Rept. No. 599). 

Mr. GOODING, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2929) to authorize the re- 
funding of certain evidences of indebtedness issued by carriers 
in interstate commerce, and for other purposes, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 600) thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that to-day that committee presented to the President 
of the United States enrolled bills of the following titles: 

S. 1550. An act to appropriate certain tribal funds for the 
benefit of the Indians of the Fort Peck and Blackfeet Reserva- 
tions; and 

S. 3186. An act to promote the production of sulphur upon 
the public domain within the State of Louisiana. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 

A biil (S. 3985) to convey to the Big Rock Stone Co. a por- 
tion of the hospital reservation of the United States Veterans’ 
Hospital No. 78 (Fort Logan H. Roots), in the State of Ar- 
kansas; to the Committee on Finance, » 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3986) granting a pension to Annie F. McGown 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 
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By Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 3987) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
J. Wilson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 8988) to provide for the establishment of the 
Shenandoah National Park in the State of Virginia, the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park in the States of North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, and the Mammoth Cave National Park in 
the State of Kentucky, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 3989) to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge by the city of Minneapolis, Minn., across the Missis- 
sippi River in said city; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 8990) for the relief of George K. Jones; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3991) to provide for an investigation of the 
feasibility of irrigation development within the drainage area 
of Trout Creek, Ariz.; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3992) for the purchase of land for use in con- 
nection with Camp Marfa, Tex.; 

A bfll (S. 8993) for the relief of W. E. Ayers; and 

A bill (S. 3994) for the relief of Charles Evans Conkling; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 8995) granting a pension to Freeman F. Whited; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 3996) granting to the State of New Mexico cer- 
tain lands for reimbursement of the counties of Grant, Luna, 
Hidalgo, and Santa Fe for interest paid on railroad-aid bonds, 
and for the payment of the principal of railroad-aid bonds 
issued by the town of Silver City, and to reimburse said town 
for interest paid on said bonds, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 3997) to amend section 301 of the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 93) to amend a joint resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution giving to discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and marines a preferred right of homestead entry,” 
approved February 14, 1920; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys.” 

PRINTING OF THE CONSTITUTION AND DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. MOSES submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 12), which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Constitution of the United States as amended up to April 15, 
1926, together with the Declaration of Independence, be printed as a 
Senate document, with index, and that 3,500 additional copies be 
printed, of which 1,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate and 
2,500 copies for the use of the House of Representatives. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read twice by title and re- 
ferred as indicated below: 

II. R. 9833. An act to amend section 6 of the act of May 29, 
1884, creating the Bureau of Animal Industry, by striking out 
the proviso in section 6 of said act; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

H. R. 10860. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to dispose of certain lighthouse reservations and to increase 
the efficiency of the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on April 14, 1926, 
the President approved and signed the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res, 61) authorizing the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
to enter into contracts for the erection of a building for its 
branch establishment in the city of Detroit, Mich. 


FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY SYSTEM (H. R. DOC. 
NO, 317) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State show- 
ing all receipts and disbursements on account of refunds, allow- 
ances, and annuities, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, in 
connection with the Foreign Service retirement and disability 
system, as required by section 18 (a) of an act for the reor- 
ganization and improyement of the Foreign Service of the 
United States, and for other purposes, approved May 24, 1924. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

TEHE WHITE House, April 15, 1928. 

[Inclosure: From the Secretary of State, with accompani- 
ment.] 


EXPENSES OF DELEGATES TO INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONGRESS 
(H. R. DOO, NO. 816) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State con- 
cerning the request made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
that an appropriation of $2,500 be obtained from Congress for 
the expenses, as itemized in the report, of three delegates of the 
United States to the International Sanitary Conference, which 
is to meet at Paris on May 10, 1926, for the purpose of revising 
the International Sanitary Convention of 1912. 

I ask of Congress legislation that will authorize the appro- 
priation of this moderate amount for the purpose stated, and 
the inclusion of the appropriation in the next deficiency act 
for the fiscal year 1926. 

CALVIN Cooper. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, K 

Washington, April 15, 1926. 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the bill (H. R. 9398) to amend 
an act regulating the height of buildings in the District of 
Columbia, approved June 1, 1910, has been on the calendar for 
a number of days. I have sought to have it taken up for con- 
sideration pursuant to promise, It relates to the National 
Press Club Building. It is quite important that a speedy dis- 
position shall be made of the bill because financial arrange- 
ments must be entered into or consummated respecting its con- 
struction, I am opposed to the bill, but I feel that the Senate 
ought to have an opportunity to act upon it. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that we may proceed to its consideration. 
It will take but a little while. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Utah? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9898) to amend an 
act regulating the height of buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia, approved June 1, 1910, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
height of buildings in the District of Columbia,” approved June 1, 
1910, be, and it is hereby, amended by adding at the end of paragraph 
5 of said act the following proyiso: 

“And further provided, That the building to be erected on lots 813, 
814, and 820, in square 254, located on the southeast corner of Four- 
teenth and F Streets NW., be permitted to be erected to a height not to 
exceed 140 feet above the F Street curb.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret that I can not see my 
way clear to support the pending measure. The people of 
Washington as well as the people of the Nation have been and 
are interested in the Capital of this Republic. There is a 
universal desire that it shall be a beautiful city, architectur- 
ally and artistically, and in harmony with those standards 
which should apply to the Capital of this great democratic Re- 
public, Nations have been judged by their architecture. 
Buildings have voices and speak not only to the age in which 
they are constructed, but to succeeding ages. 

If Washington had been constructed in conformity with the 
plan which was in the minds of Washington and L'Enfant, it 
would have presented a more beautiful appearance than it does 
to-day. One does not need to be æsthetic or artistic to ap- 
preciate how woefully lacking Washington is in those elements 
of beauty—architectural and otherwise—which should char- 
acterize the city of the greatest Nation in the world. 

For years we have been building without a plan, and the 
pleas of those who have been solicitous for the proper develop- 
ment of the city have too often fallen upon deaf ears. Streets 
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dedicated to residences have been and are being destroyed for 
such purposes, physical and construction irregularities in all 
parts of the city are being permitted, deviations from a sys- 
tem of proper development which would enhance the beauty 
of the city are permitted with but little protest, the beautiful 
suburbs are being ruined, undulating hills, crowned with trees, 
are being destroyed, and additions are being laid out without 
proper coordination with the city, and sections which should 
be reserved for residential purposes are being invaded by busi- 
ness houses and street car lines, so that if conditions continue 
unchecked for two or three more decades, it will be almost Im- 
possible to rectify the mistakes made and correct the de- 
formities which have been permitted and are still being per- 
mitted. 

One does not need to be an artist or an architect or a city 
planner or possessed of esthetic tastes in order to understand 
what these departures mean to the city of Washington and to 
what extent they impair the beauty of the city and the har- 
mony of its development. From time to time efforts have been 
made to check the growing evils of which I have spoken and 
to establish a plan which would meet the desires and ideals 
and aspirations not only of the people of Washington but the 
people of the United States. But they have proven if not 
abortive, at least not wholly successful. And may I add, Mr. 
President, that the inhabitants of the District. of Columbia are 
not the only ones interested in the Capital City of our country. 
The people of the United States are taxed to aid in maintain- 
ing the District government and in building a beautiful Capi- 
tal for the Nation. They have a right to expect that the city 
shall not be marred and that its development shall be along 
proper lines and that as it is developed, it will more and more 
challenge the admiration of the world because of its architec- 
tural beauty and those characteristics which contribute to the 
raising of a city to a high standard of artistic beauty. 

Washington is not an industrial center. It never will be a 
Pittsburgh or New York or Chicago. The people of Washing- 
ton do not wish this, nor do the people of the United States. 
We are soon to appropriate $50,000,000 for further public 
buildings. That money comes from the Treasury of the United 
States and from the taxpayers of our country. The expendi- 
ture of that large sum will undoubtedly add to the beauty of 
Washington. Those buildings should be constructed with ref- 
erence to and in subordination to a plan which should be 
promptly worked out for their construction. They should be 
built with reference not only to the fiscal needs of the Gov- 
ernment but with reference to the symmetry and harmony and 
beauty of the city. 

I am told that former committees of Congress, who have 
considered the plans and policies for the District of Columbia, 
have felt that there should be restrictions upon the height 
of buildings, though they were perhaps too dilatory in taking 
action in the matter. In 1910, howeyer, they passed an act 
which fixed the height of buildings at 110 feet in the business 
part of the city. In the residential section of the city a differ- 
ent rule was adopted. As I am advised, the zoning commission 
adopted a maximum height of 110 feet for the business dis- 
tricts, although they had authority to lower but not to increase 
this limit. k 

Prior to the establishment of the zoning regulations the 
Munsey Building upon Pennsylyania Avenue and the Willard 
Hotel, facing the same avenue, were erected. The height of 
each of these buildings exceeded the limit fixed in the later 
statute. However, in front of the Munsey Building there is 
not only the Avenue but another street and a parkway, so that 
between the curb in front of the building and the curb to the 
south the distance is perhaps 300 feet. There might be jus- 
tification for permitting a greater height where a building was 
constructed upon so wide a street and with an area as wide 
as that in front of the Munsey Building and also in front of 
tbe Willard Hotel. 

Most of the business streets of Washington are rather nar- 
row. F Street is 100 feet in width and Fourteenth Street, 
between the Willard Hotel and the site of the proposed Press 
Club Building is 110 feet. The Willard Hotel, facing F 
Street, is 138 feet high. The building opposite the proposed 
Press Club Building (the Westory Building) is 110 feet in 
height. I repeat, the law permits the zoning commission to 
grant permits for buildings to be erected to a height not to 
exceed 110 feet. I am told that this law received full consid- 
eration at the hands of Congress and was not enacted until 
the whole subject had been fully canvassed and the require- 
ments of the District and the people of the District fully con- 

The view was that this was not to be a great commercial 
city, that there should be, so far as possible, a substantial 
uniform skyline and buildings constructed in conformity with 
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architectural plaus, to be approved by proper officials of the 
District of Columbia, including the Fine Arts Commission. 
It was hoped that the devastating activities in the city would 
cease and that the vandalism and destruction which were 
rulning the beauty of Washington might be halted, and that 
a new spirit would animate those who built and planned, 
so that a city beautiful might be erected which would meet 
the aspirations and the desires of the American people. 

In my opinion, Congress acted wisely- and the zoning com- 
mission has sought to carry out the law in good faith and 
according to its letter and spirit. I freely confess that in 
other cities a different plan might, with propriety, be adopted 
and the character of the city and the needs of the people and 
the nature of the enterprises and business and industries en- 
gaging the people, regarded. 

I know there are many who do not see any objection to sky- 
scrapers in the narrow streets of Washington, or irregular 
sky-lines or an entire lack of uniformity in streets, in business 
sections, and in the residential sections. 

Mr. President, a person may be a shrewd business man and 
interested in business enterprises, and yet be deeply concerned 
in the symmetry and beauty and harmony of a city such as 
Washington. Some of the great business men of our country 
are profoundly interested in public buildings, in beautiful 
structures, in art, in museums, and in all things that make for 
the cultural and intellectual and spiritual development of the 
people. I am a good deal of a utilitarian and try to under- 
stand the business needs and requirements of our country 
and of our great cities. I have been able, however, to dis- 
tinguish Washington from other cities and have taken the 
position that it was to be distinguished from the marts of 
trade and commerce and the industrial and business centers 
of the United States, 

As I came into the Chamber a few moments ago, the Wash- 
ington Post was handed to me and I noticed a very striking 
cartoon which shows the vandalism and destruction taking 
place in the suburbs of Washington. Beautiful trees and 
forests are being uprooted and torn asunder by the vicious 
and hungry bites of a mechanical dragon representing a steam 
shovel, and by this same monster, hills are being leveled and 
the surrounding beauties of Washington destroyed. 

I am afraid that too many of us see the purely materialistic 
side of life and are imbued too much with the business and 
commercial spirit of the hour. It is quite likely, from what 
I can learn, that this bill will be passed. It has been widely 
advertised, and the importance of its passage has been em- 
phasized and stressed. Reference has been made to the fact 
that it is a building erected by the Press Club, and I have 
been told that there should be no opposition to the wishes of 
the press. 

Mr. President, no one has greater appreciation of the con- 
tributions which the newspapers of the United States have 
made and are making to liberty and to civilization than I have. 
The press is a mighty weapon in behalf of freedom and justice. 
No one, of course, living in a democratic country would depre- 
cate the influence and power and the necessity of a vigorous 
and honest press. No one can deny the obligation which the 
American people are under to the newspaper men of our coun- 
try. But members of the press are entitled to no greater rights 
than other citizens. And organizations in which they are in- 
terested are entitled to the same and no greater rights than 
are enjoyed by other organizations. Indeed, knowing hun- 
dreds of splendid, able, and patriotic newspaper men, and some 
of the proprietors of important newspapers and magazines 
throughout the country, I know that they desire no favors for 
themselves which they are unwilling shall be granted to others, 
Undoubtedly they believe that the construction of the National 
Press Club Building will be of benefit to the city and add to its 
beauty. They believe that the commissioners and the other 
officials to whom I have referred did not wisely exercise the dis- 
cretion vested in them, or at least that they should have recom- 
mended a departure from the maximum limit of 130 feet. 
These vlews are shared by many Senators and doubtless by many 
people. I make no complaint, and accord to others the fullest 
liberty to advocate such measures and such policies as they 
deem proper. I am sure the newspaper men, with their well- 
known liberality of views, will have the same respect and 
regard for the views of those who differ from them as they do 
for those who are in harmony with them. 

This question should be considered upon its merits, aside from 
those who are interested in the building or who are promoting 
the enterprise. If it is proper to pass this bill, it should be 
passed, and passed promptly. If not, it should be defeated. I 
have felt that I could not give my support to the bill, but 
have been desirous of having the Senate pass upon it at the 
earliest possible moment, so that those who are interested in 
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the erection of the building might make their plans accord- 
ingly and not be halted in the work which they are about to 
undertake. 

Colonel Bell, one of the Commissioners of the District, wrote 
me on the 3d instant concerning the pending measure and in- 
closed a copy of the letter from the chairman of the Fine Arts 
Commission relative to the same. Colonel Bell states: 


I have discussed this matter informally with all the members of the 
zoning commission except Major Grant, who is out of the city to-day, 
and the zoning commission concurs in the recommendation of the board 
of commissioners, 


I might say, Mr. President, that when we were having a 
hearing upon the District of Columbia appropriation bill Major 
Grant, in response to a question which was propounded to him 
by myself, stated that he approved of the regulations which 
have been adopted by the zoning commission and stood by their 
views with respect to the proposed building. 

I have a copy of a letter here, which was sent to me by 
Colonel Bell, from Mr. Charles B. Moore, the chairman of the 
Commission of Fine Arts, which is dated March 26, 1926, and 
reads as follows: 


Drar Mr. WEBSTER: The Commission of Fine Arts at their meeting 
on March 25 considered your letter of March 11 in regard to the 
height of the building under construction at Fourteenth and F 
Streets NW. 

The commission are unanimously of the opinion that the zoning laws 
as established should be observed according to their letter and their 
spirit. No special legislation should be enacted to give one person or 
a group of persons rights that are not extended to all other persons 
similarly situated. If the building under construction is “to be erected 
to a height not to exceed 140 feet above the F Street curb,” then all 
buildings along F Street should be allowed to be built to that height. 

The plans as submitted to the commission provide for a setback. 
The Commission of Fine Arts regard setbacks as desirable when prop- 
erly regulated. The regulation of them should be carefully considered 
and should be made to apply throughout the city. 


That letter is signed by the chairman of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission. It will be observed, Mr. President, that the commis- 
sion unanimously recommends that the zoning laws as estab- 
lished should be observed according to their letter and spirit. 

I have here a copy of a letter which was transmitted by Mr. 
Cuno Rudolph, chairman of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper], 
chairman of the District Committee of the Senate. It is dated 
March 4, 1926, and in it the following language appears in 
part: 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have the honor to 
submit the following on Senate bill 3190, Sixty-ninth Congress, first 
session, entitled “A bill to amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate 
the height of bulldings in the District of Columbia,’ approved June 1, 
1910," which was referred to them for report touching the merits of 
the bill and the propriety of its passage. 

During the last session of Congress a bill— 


Giving the number of it— 


Was enacted which permitted the Harrington Hotel to carry a new 
building to the height of 130 feet, although the height prescribed by 
the zoning regulations is 110 feet, the maximum for any property 
within the District of Columbia under the height prescribed by the 
zoning regulations. The height permitted at the location for the Har- 
rington Hotel under the act of Congress approved June 1, 1910, was 
150 feet, and the commissioners were of the opinion that that height 
should be permitted in that case, because the building proposed would 
then be the same height as the adjacent building, and the height not 
in excess of that prescribed by the act of Congress of June 1, 1910. 


The building adjoining it, as I am advised, was constructed 
prior to the zoning regulations and the passage of the law to 
which I have invited attention. Congress, some people think, 
made a mistake when it modified the 1910 act and permitted 
the Harrington Hotel to rise to a height of 130 feet and gave 
the commissioners and other officials the power to grant per- 
mission for future buildings to be erected to a height in excess 
of 110 feet. However, that bridge has been crossed, and the 
question is, Shall we further modify the law and raise the 
maximum to 140 feet? 

Further reading from the letter: 


The commissioners are of the opinion that their recommendation in 
the present instance should be consistent with their recommendation 
with respect to the Harrington Hotel case. 

There are higher buildings adjacent to the proposed Press Club 
Building, namely, the Willacd Hotel and the Munsey Building, and it 
is believed that a height of 130 feet, which would be consistent with 
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the act of Congress of June 1, 1910, should be permitted, To comply 
with this requirement the word “forty” in line 1, on page 2, should 
be changed to “ twenty.” 


Mr. President, the Senate is now advised as to the views of 
the commissioners, the Fine Arts Commission, and the zoning 
commission. Shall we follow their recommendations or shall 
we ignore them? As stated, I should be exeeedingly gratified 
if I could support the bill. I have presented to the Senate what 
little I have to say upon this matter, and shall leave the ques- 
tion for their determination. 

I might add one further statement. Already persons have 
been to see me, asking if they will be granted the same privilege 
as that provided in the pending bill. A representative of a cor- 
poration, which is to construct a building on New York Avenue, 
told me that if his company could obtain permission to con- 
struct a building to the height of 140 feet, it would immediately 
proceed upon the undertaking and erect a fine structure cost- 
ing several millions of dollars. 

Undoubtedly, if this bill passes, Congress will be importuned 
by others to modify the existing law and to pass special bills 
in their behalf. I submit to Senators, will it be wise? If the 
measure before us is enacted, where shall the line be drawn? 
There are amendments now pending to the bill under consid- 
eration to extend its provisions to the entire square upon which 
the Press Club Building is to be erected, as well as to other 
squares upon other streets in the city. We should consider 
the matter with the utmost care, with an eye single to the best 
interests of this Capital City, the inhabitants of the District 
of Columbia, and to the welfare of our country. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I find myself in the fullest 
accord with practically everything the Senator from Utah has 
said. I know how devoted he is to the community, to the city, 
and to the District. I am in harmony with his ideas about 
beautifying the city, about maintaining restrictions which 
will insure for all time that it will be the model city of the 
country. In regard to this particular building and the block 
in which it is located, I took the view in the Committee on 
the District of Columbia that if we should change the restric- 
tion as regards this particular lot we should take the entire 
block and make a uniform height for that block. 

However, there is ample justification for the request of the 
Press Club. The height of the Willard Hotel given by the 
Senator from Utah applies to its frontage on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. On F Street it is 158 feet high. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
Major Wheeler, with whom I spoke this morning, said that on 
Pennsylvania Avenue the height of the Willard Hotel was 
substantially as the Senator said, and on F Street 138 feet. I 
think the Senator reversed it. 

Mr. COPELAND. That may be true; but, so far as the 
Munsey Building is concerned, which is in the same block, the 
elevation of that building is 156 feet and 8 inches. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me an 
interruption right there? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The Munsey Building, I think, is entirely too 
high. I think permission ought never to have been granted 
to erect it to its present height, but this much must be said with 
respect to it: It is on Pennsylvania Avenue, and there is a large 
vacant space, a large area in front of it, and I think from 
curb to curb the street must be—and I am only speaking now 
from my recollection of the situation—perhaps 150 or 200 feet. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think it is. 

Mr. KING. That would make a difference, and yet I do 
not plead that by way of justification for the height to which 
the Munsey Co. was permitted to erect its building. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, after hearing the testimony 
in the District Committee, it was my proposal that we make 
the height of buildings in that block 150 feet. I think the first 
bill which was brought in regarding the Press Club building 
allowed a height of 150 feet, but afterwards, finding out what 
was the height of other buildings, it seemed wise to accept 
the House bill and recommend a limit of 140 feet. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] has offered an 
amendment, which I promised to call attention to and send 
forward to the desk, to make the height of all the buildings in 
that block 140 feet. In connection with that amendment, I 
have here and have promised to put into the Recorp a petition 
from the owners of property in that entire block asking that the 
height of buildings in the block be made 140 feet. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this petition inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 
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We, the undersigned property holders in square 254 of the District 
of Columbia, do respectfully petition the Senate for an amendment to 
H. R. 9398, which was passed by the House and is now on the Senate 
Calendar, by which all the property holders in the said square shall 
receive the same rights under the said bill as are to be bestowed on 
the National Press Building Corporation. 

We respectfully represent that it is only a matter of fairness and 
right that ir one-quarter of this square is to be exempted from the 
building limit of 110 feet that the other three-quarters of the square 
receive the same privilege. 

Lots 38, 809, $10, 819, 37, 23, 44, 821, 801, 22, 46, 815, 45, 47, 824, 
807, 808, 43, 805, 801, 811, 812, and 803. 

Columbia Barber Co., George Miller, secretary; D. Loughran 
Co. (Inc.), J. W. Loughran, president; D. Loughran 
Estate, J. W. Loughran, agent; F. V. Killian; Anchor 
Theatrical Corporation (Inc.); Brownley Investment 
Co.; Rapley Theater Co., W. H. Rapley, president; 
C. C. Willard Estate, by Clare Willard, secretary; 
Henry A. Willard Estate, by J, M. Kirby, agent; Sarah 
B. Willard Estate, by J. M. Kirby, agent; the Munsey 
Trust Company, C. H. Pope, vice president; John J. 
Schwartz; C. Henrich; Mary T. Milovich. 


Mr. COPELAND. As regards the press building, the Senator 
from Utah and every other Senator realize that in recent 
years the overhead expense of every great building has in- 
creased so materially that the possibility of having one floor 
additional may make all the difference between success and 
failure in the operation of the plant. We are all agreed in 
the committee. The engineer commissioner was present and 
said that he could see no particular objection to placing the 
height of the building at 140 or even 150 feet. I think the 
zoning commission is entirely right in insisting upon the rule 
and that there should not be light reasons given for a change 
in the rule. I think the commission is entirely right in that; 
but in this instance, where the sky line now is far above 110 
or even 130 feet, there is every reason in the world why this 
building should be permitted to be built to a height of 140 
feet. 

So I hope, Mr. President, that in spite of the logie and the 
argument and the good faith of the Senator from Utah the 
Senate will agree to the proposal and permit this building to 
be built to a height of 140 feet. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I am sorry that it is neces- 
sary for me to differ with the Senator from Utah in regard 
to this bill, It had full consideration by the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia, and the recommendation made by 
the committee was agreed to by every member of the com- 
mittee except the Senator from Utah. A very representative 
delegation from the National Press Club was present and pre- 
sented arguments in a very strong way for the enactment of 
the legislation, As the Senator from New York has said, the 
engineer commissioner was present and, while stating that the 
commission did not feel that it would indorse or recommend 
the passage of the bill, yet it had no objection to it. 

Mr. Moore, of the Fine Arts Commission, was unable to be 
present, but he sent word that he felt that it would be better 
if all the buildings in that block might be of the same height, 
but he offered no objection to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I do not see how the Senator can make those 
statements in the face of these written statements by Mr. 
Moore and by Colonel Bell. Those men are guilty of duplicity 
and insincerity if they write this to me and to the commis- 
sion and then make the statements which the Senator attrib- 
utes to them. I want to say to the Senator that I talked with 
Major Wheeler only a day or two ago, and he said that the 
commission, the zoning commission and the Fine Arts Com- 
mission, adhered to the statements which I have read to the 
Senate this morning. 

Mr. CAPPER. I only know what Commissioner Bell had to 
say at the meeting of the committee when a large number of 
people were present. 

Mr. KING. Here is his letter to me, which I have read this 
morning. 

Mr. CAPPER. As to Mr. Moore, his latest statement was 
made after he had gone into the matter further; and while he 
did not withdraw his objections, he said that the commission 
would have no objection to that height if it could be applied to 
the entire block. So I certainly hope that the bill as it comes 
from the House will be passed. 

Mr, BRUCE. Mr. President, I am interested in the amend- 
ment to this bill which has just been read. Under that amend- 
ment a business concern desires to exercise the same privilege 
in the square between New York Avenue and G Street and 
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Ffteenth Street that would be exercised by the Press Club 
under the provisions of the bill itself. 

Personally, I am heartily in fayor of the license desired by 
the Press Club being granted to it, not only because I think 
that there are reasons why it is peculiarly entitled to considera- 
tion as respects the height to which it proposes to erect its 
building, but for general reasons. 

I differ absolutely from the Senator from Utah with respect 
to the expediency of imposing height limitations on buildings in 
the business section of Washington. While, of course, the views 
of the District Commissioners upon that subject are entitled to 
a high degree of respect, they are, as far as I am concerned, 
by no means binding or conclusive; and I, for one, have no 
objection, whenever a real occasion for doing it arises, to setting 
aside the general restrictions of the zoning law to which the 
Senator from Utah has referred, or any other building law 
applicable to the District, : i 

It seems to me that the Senator from Utah is asserting his 
nice artistic scruples in the wrong place. He reminds me a 
little bit of the astronomer in Esop's Fables, who was so busy 
scanning the skies that he tumbled over into a well. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is scanning the skies. He wants a 
high building. I do not. I want to keep on the ground. 

Mr. BRUCE. No; the Senator entered into all sorts of nice 
refinements. Of course, we all know that the Senator has the 
same tendency as the rest of us to go up into the air at times, 
and I do not wish to impose too harsh restrictions upon his 
ascents. I say, however, that it seems to me that he is placing 
the emphasis in the wrong place. What this town needs more 
than anything else is some plan under which the area or the 
areas in it that should be set aside for public purposes would 
not be invaded by residential or business buildings, 

As respects the extension of public building construction in 
this city, it can be said with as much truth as it can be said 
with respect to anything, in the language of the Scriptures, 
that— 


Where there is no vision, the people perish, 


Fifty, sixty, seventy years ago, if as far back as that the 
pecuniary resources of the Government were equal to such an 
achievement, this Goyernment should have acquired all the 
property on either side of Pennsylyania Avenue from the Treas- 
ury Department down to the National Capitol. Then, indeed, 
as time went on this great Capital of ours would have been 
distinguished by the noblest, the most impressive, the most 
beautiful group of public buildings in the whole wide world, 
more beautiful than anything that Paris can offer, more beauti- 
ful than anything that Vienna can offer, more beautiful than 
any collection of buildings in the world in the form of a city. 
But Washington is a city of lost artistic opportunities. Though 
the idea that I am now outlining has been repeatedly suggested, 
it never has been followed up as it should have been. Conse- 
quently the development of the publie-building side of Wash- 
ington has been allowed to proceed in a hopelessly desultory, 
haphazard, and random sort of way. 

The Government has bought land and erected public buildings 
here and there on it without reference to any comprehensive 
plan of any kind, building the Pension Building here, erecting 
or purchasing a building for the Department of Commerce 
there, both north of Pennsylvania Avenue, and erecting other 
scattered public buildings in other places, and even buying old 
buildings and reconstructing them for public purposes. In an 
artistic sense, all or much of that expenditure of money is abso- 
lutely lost, as much as if it were engulfed in the waters of 
the Pacific or the Atlantic. .The same mistake, because of the 
same lack of vision, foresight, and expert skill, is now about 
to be repeated in the public buildings bill which we will have 
under consideration in a day or so at the most. There, again, 
Congress is asked to appropriate $50,000,000 for the purchase 
of sites for public buildings and for the erection and reconstruc- 
tion and purchase of public buildings in the city of Washing- 
ton. The geographical limits within which that money is to be 
expended are not defined in the bill. Buildings may be erected 
or purchased north of Pennsylvania Avenue or south of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue; sites may be purchased north of Pennsyl- 
yania Avenue or south of Pennsylvania Avenue; existing public 
buildings may be reconstructed north of Pennsylvania Avenue 
or south of Pennsylyania Avenue. ‘The bill, to use the language 
of the poet, is “a mighty maze without a plan“; and the very 
gall in one of my physical organs begins to diffuse itself 
through my frame when I read the declaration in that bill that 
all public buildings erected under the bill are to be stand- 
ardized, as if they were to be so many dry goods boxes on a 
colossal scale. 

I propose to touch on those matters later. Let the Govern- 
ment, I say, make up its mind, under competent direction, as to 
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how the plan of public building construction in this city is to 
unfold, and then let it adhere to that plan. When it makes up 
its mind I assume that it will make it up under the very best 
professional advice. : 

If the resources of the Government are not equal at present 
to the purchase of all property of every description on either 
side of Pennsylvania Avenue from the Treasury Department 
down to the Capitol, it should at least take initial steps for the 
final acquisition of the last remnant of that property, much of 
which it owns already. And when some enlightened public 
building plan has been adopted by the Government, then I 
should share the scruples, perhaps I might call them the aerial 
scruples, of the Senator from Utah. I would not allow any 
business or residential structure to be built upon that avenue 
or near enough to it to mar its beauty as improved for public 
purposes. 

So with the residential sections of the city. Of course, there 
should be a proper zoning law shutting out business buildings 
of one sort or another from those sections. In other words, I 
would have a great area for the erection of public buildings. 
I would have other great areas for residential purposes, and 
then I would have areas for business purposes, because the 
people of Washington are entitled to have their private busi- 
ness provided for im every respect. Within those business areas 
I would not impose any limitation upon the height of buildings 
whatsoever. 

What right has the Senator from Utah to say that the ma- 
terial interests of the people of this city should be sacrificed to 
the fact that Washington happens to be the National Capital? 
In doing that, he reminds me of a Japanese trying to tie an 
oak down to the dimensions of a flower pot. This city has put 
on a pair of seven-league boots. It is growing with most re- 
märkable rapidity. I have had occasion, as a member of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, to go out to its suburbs 
and everywhere are evidences of growth, of expansion, of ex- 
tension. The fact is that the business interests of this town 
are assuming no small degree of importance. Its retail-store 
interests, of course, are of very great importance; and I under- 
stand that to some extent industries are beginning to spring 
up within or just outside the limits of the city. Why should 
any artificial clogs of any kind be imposed upon the business 
progress of Washington in localities where business can prop- 
erly be allowed to spring up; that is to say, consistently with 
what is due to the public-building area or areas of Washington 
and its residential area or areas? 

So, naturally enough, entertaining these general views, I 
think that this privilege ought to be accorded to the Press 
Club. What harm will it do to anybody? They are about to 
erect a Splendid building, which will be one of the architec- 
tural ornaments of Washington. Certainly I do not know any 
influence in American public life that is better entitled to a 
local habitation and a name than the American press. It was 
only a night or so ago that I heard a speaker repeat that pithy 
observation of Thomas Jefferson, that if he had to take his 
choice between government without newspapers and newspapers 
without government he would choose the latter; and so would 
I, because without newspapers there is no such thing as intelli- 
gent and incorrupt government. 

So let the gentlemen of the press have their building. Let it 
rise into the air as high as they may desire, indeed, to as lofty 
a height as the aspirations of a free press itself rise. Then let 
these enterprising people for whose benefit my amendment has 
been offered have their building, too, with a height of 140 feet 
above the G Street curb. It, as I have said, would be in the 
block between New York Avenue and G Street, on Fifteenth 
Street. What harm would it do to anybody to have that build- 
ing ascend to a height of 140 feet above the G Street curb? 
If it interfered in anyway whatever with the public building 
ideas that I have suggested, I should oppose it, and oppose it 
with all the power that lies in me, because I would not willingly 
sce any structure of any kind, residential or business, erected 
at any place, which would interfere with the orderly evolution 
of the public building growth of Washington. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator fom Maryland 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I concur, in a general way, with the observa- 
tions of the Senator from Maryland. I think that he is abso- 
lutely right with respect to the business section of the city. 
I am inclined to think he is right in respect to the other sec- 
tions of the city. But I wanted to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion. Aside from his general proposition, does he not think that 
at this particular location there is a difference in favor of his 
proposition from the situation in some other sections of the 
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city? Just across the street, as we all know, and as has been 
referred to in the discussion, is the Willard Hotel. It fronts 
both upon F Street and upon Fourteenth Street, The proposed 
building will front upon F Street and upon Fourteenth Street: 
on the other side of Fourteenth Street. The Willard Hotel is 
138 feet high, as I understand it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 7 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Press Club Building is limited to 130 
feet, and according to my conception that will mar both the 
sightliness and the symmetry at that point. If the Press 
Club is allowed to build to the height of the Willard or, 
indeed, higher 

Mr. BRUCE. Two feet higher is the proposition, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will that not better conserve symmetry 
at that point than if it should be limited to 130 feet? 

Mr. BRUCE. As I look at the matter, the preservation of 
symmetry as respects the height of buildings in business sec- 
tions of a city is a matter of no material importance what- 
soever. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That I have conceded; but if the contrary 
view shall obtain as to the city at large, at that particular 
point would not the symmetry be better preserved by allowing 
this new building to be 140 feet than by limiting it to 130 
feet by reason of the fact that on the opposite corner the 
building is 138 feet high? 

Mr. BRUCE. I agree entirely with the Senator, and I 
confess that that aspect of the matter has escaped my ob- 
servation. I thank the Senator for saying what he has 
said. In other words, a height of 140 feet, the Senator from 
New York will understand, promotes a degree of symmetry 
that a height of only 130 feet would impair. So if there ts 
to be any consideration of the elevation of these two buildings 
at all—the building mentioned in the bill proper and the 
building mentioned in the amendment—it is better, so far as 
symmetry is concerned, that the height of the buildings should 
be 140 feet rather than 130 feet. The difference would be so 
trifling it would be hardly visible to the eye. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the other instance it would be quite 
marked. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; it is, as far as lineal measurement goes, 
but so far as visualization goes the matter would be one of 
very little importance. 

As I have intimated, for the purpose of my argument it is 
hot necessary to stop there, I do not want to see any un- 
reasonable limitation imposed upon the business growth of 
Washington. There is no reason why this city should not 
have its large business interests, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sena- 
tor whether he recalls the height of the building on the north- 
west corner of Fourteenth and F? I think it is a pretty tall 
building. 

Mr. KING. That is 110 feet high. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Munsey Building is about 158 feet high. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What is the height of the building just 
south of this building on Fourteenth Street, occupied by the 
Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. KING. It is less than 100 feet high. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Florida brought out another 
highly relevant fact in connection with the discussion; that is 
to say, that on Fourteenth Street, at the point to which he re- 
ferred, there is that marked irregularity, 

In conelusion I want to say that my friend, the Senator from 
Utah, knows that I was indulging in a little awkward playful- 
ness when I spoke of him as going up in the air. According to 
my political connections and limited stock of political ideas, I 
know of no Member of this body who is more in the habit of 
keeping his feet on the earth than is the Senator from Utah. 
If that were not true, I could not afford to say it because 
usually my feet are planted right where his are planted. If 
he ever gets up into the air, it is perhaps because it is con- 
genial with his nature to breathe an ether that is just a little 
more wholesome than the air nearer to the earth. I say that 
much because my relations with the Senator from Utah and 
my respect for him are such that I could not afford for one 
Single moment to have him form any misconception as to any- 
thing that I might say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WitraMs in the chair). 
The pending amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The amendment offered by the junior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bpwarps] proposes to strike 
out lines 7 to 11, inclusive, in the following words: 

And provided further, That the building to be erected in lots 813, 
814, and 820 in square 254, located on the southeast corner of Four- 
teenth and F Streets NW., be permitted to be erected to a helght not 
to exceed 140 feet above the F Street curb. 
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And to insert the following langunge: 


And provided further, That buildings to be erected in square 254, 
bounded by Fourteenth Street, F Street, Thirteenth Street, and E 
Street NW., be permitted to be erected to a height not to exceed 140 
feet above the F Street curb. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, if it had not been for the con- 
cluding statement of the Senator from Maryland I should have 
been inclined to draw the sword and endeayor to give him as 

good as he gave me. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator is perfectly capable of doing it. 

Mr. KING. The Senator's speech reminded me of a title to 
a book written in the thirteenth century. Before giving the 
title I shall briefly refer to the scope of ground and circumam- 
bient atmosphere coyered and penetrated by my friend from 
Maryland. He spoke about the Bible and the necessity of 
vision in sop's Fables, the Japanese flower pot and the oak, 
the failure of Congress to adopt and follow a harmonious plan 
for the development of Washington. He exhibited greater 
familiarity with aerial matters than I and seemed will- 
ing to soar into the skies or at least to build into the nether 
blue. He wanted buildings to pierce the clouds, and I thought 
he would quote Webster's eloquent words when he referred to 
the monument that was to rise and pierce the skies. The 
Senator is always illuminating, and because of his erudition 
he is always instructive, but I could not help thinking, as he 
was dealing with me for the feeble words which I had uttered, 
of the title to the book which I have just referred to. The 
author said that it was “A book concerning all things and cer- 
tain other things also.” The speech of the Senator from Mary- 
land concerns all things and certain other things also. But 
I am disarmed by his closing statement, and if permitted 
I would drink, of course, in water, to his health and would wish 
that he might live long and prosper. 

My good friend was a little inconsistent, because being a 
Democrat, he does not believe in special privileges; and yet his 
chief reason for supporting the bill was that the Press Club 
deserves “special privileges” or special consideration. I paid 
my tribute to the press, but the members of the press are hon- 
orable men and they do not want special privileges. Any man 
who thinks—and, of course, the Senator had not that in mind 
at all, and I am speaking impersonally—that he makes friends 
of honorable journalists by any offer of sycophancy makes a 
mistake. 

Mr. President, the speech of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. CorzLaxpl was a sensible one. He kept his feet upon 
the ground. He approved substantially all that I have said, 
that we should have a city here that is symmetrical and con- 
formable to certain architectural types and lines. I hope my 
good friend from Maryland, whom I love, did not deduce from 
anything I said that I was opposed to business. Paris has to- 
day more than two and one-half millions of people, It has 
one hundred times, perhaps, as much business as the city of 
Washington. But its business houses, great as they are, con- 
form to certain lines of architectural types which have been 
prescribed years ago. I presume the Senate and the House un- 
derstood what they were doing when they laid down a rule of 
110 feet and gave to the zoning commission authority to restrict 
it below that limit. Are we so much wiser? Perhaps some of us 
are, but not the Senator from Utah. I think they laid down 
that plan after full investigation. They were seeking to con- 
form the development of the city to certain rules and regula- 
tions for which my good friend is contending. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yleld to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. When was the law restricting the height 
to 110 feet enacted? 

Mr. KING. In 1910, 

Mr. HARRISON, There has been no change so far as the 
law is concerned? 

Mr. KING. Not in the general law; but there was a devia- 
tion from it when a special act was passed permitting the erec- 
tion of the Harrington Hotel, the limit being fixed at 130 feet. 
I have heretofore stated the reason given for this action. 

Mr. HARRISON. What was the height limit before 1910? 

Mr. KING. Iam not sure what the regulation was. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is quite true that through the years and 
during the growth of the city they have gradually increased the 
height of buildings in the business section of the city, is it not? 

Mr. KING. I do not think that is qnite accurate, and yet 
if the Senator knows, I would not dispute it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know; I am merely asking for 
information. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. What is the height requested here? 

Mr. KING. It Is 140 feet. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What was the limitation on the height of 
the Munsey Building? 

Mr. KING. The Munsey Building was built haying in mind 
the great width of the street with a large area and two streets 
in front of it. As Major Wheeler, of the zoning commission, 
told me this morning, the present law enacted June 1, 1910, 
fixed the maximum height of buildings at 110 feet, the commis- 
sion having discretion to limit the height below that figure, 

Mr. MeKELLAR. What is the height of the Willard Hotel 
right across the street? 

Mr. KING. That is 138 feet. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Munsey Building is 156 feet and 8 inches 
in height, 

Mr. KING. But the Senator knows that the Munsey Build- 
ing, as I have stated several times, faces upon a very wide 
area, which is perhaps 150 or 200 feet in width. 

- Mr, McKELLAR. It is down grade from F Street, too. 

Mr. KING, Yes. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. What is the Senator’s idea about it? 
What is the height to which he believes the building should be 
restricted? 

Mr. KING. I would leave the matter entirely with the con- 
stituted authorities; that is to say, the Commissioners of the 
District, the zoning commission, and the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion. When Congress sets up agencies to discharge certain 
duties and exercise their discretion, I would follow them, unless 
some special condition in some contingency arose which called 
for a modification of the law. 

These officials are favorable to a limit of 180 feet, Accord- 
ingly, I would support that recommendation. We have in- 
vested them with authority and I would leave the matter in 
their hands. The District Commissioners and the Fine Arts 
Commission and the zoning commission have recommended 
against the bill; but, as stated, I am willing to recommend the 
maximum limit allowed by law, 130 feet. 

Mr. McKELLAR, How was the vote of the committee? 

Mr. KING. I was not present. I am told that all the 
members of the committee who were present favored the bill. 
Senator Sackett and myself were not present. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I answer the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. The vote in the committee was for a 
height of 150 feet, and every member of the committee except 
the junior Senator from Utah voted for that height. However, 
the House passed a bill providing for a height of 140 feet, 
and therefore it seemed wise for us to recede and accept the 
suggestion of the House. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator from New York and to 
the Senator from Maryland, if I understand the purpose or 
the plan of the building that it will bring the building, as one 
descends toward Pennsylvania Avenue, to a greater height 
above the curb than 140 feet, because the descent, as Senators 
will recall, is quite rapid; so I would imagine the extreme 


southern end of the building on Fourteenth Street would attain ` 


a height of approximately 148 or 150 feet. 

Mr. BRUCH. I do not know. I am not certain about that 
fact. 

Mr. HARRISON. But at that point the building would then 
be lower than the Willard Hotel. As one goes toward Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue on Fourteenth Street the lower end of the 
Press Club Building would be much lower than the height of 
the Willard Hotel. 

Mr. KING. I think it would be from 4 to 6 feet, or approxi- 
mately a little more, below the height of the Williard Hotel as 
it fronts on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, as I understand it now, the 
Press Club Building, if 140 feet high, will still be below the 
sky line of the Munsey Building. Is that true? 

Mr. CAPPER. That is true. If the Senator will yield to me 
for a moment, I will make a brief statement concerning that. 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. CAPPER. Here is a statement filed with the committee 
by the Press Club committee having in charge the building, in 
which they said: 


The only objection that the Press Club has heard of has come 
from the Munsey estate, which now controls the Munsey Building, and 
this objection the Press Club is now informed was made through error 
in that it was assumed that the Press Club Building would reach a 
much higher level than the Munsey Building, rather than the actual 
fact, which is that the Press Club Building erected to the full height 
requested in this bill would be lower than the Munsey Building. 

The Willard Hotel will also be considerably higher than the press 
building when completed, and there can be no question at all but that 
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these three buildings, approximately the same height, will give a much 
better sky line and more greatly enhance the beauty of the city than 
if this colossal press building were forced to be erected to a lower 
level and less symmetrical mass, 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, that statement may be true 
in so far as these three buildings are concerned, but will not 
every business house on F Street be immediately asking for 
permission to erect another story or two stories on top of its 
building when this bill shall have been passed? 

Mr. KING. An amendment has been offered, extending the 
provisions of the bill to the entire block. - 

Mr. HARRELD. How did we ever depart from 110 feet as 
the height under the zoning law to 140 feet? How did the 
Munsey Building ever come to be built? How did the 
Hotel Willard ever come to be built at that height? 

Mr. CAPPER. Both those buildings were erected before the 
enactment of the zoning law. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
there, there is a kind of elastic provision. Under certain 
circumstances the zoning commission may permit a height of 
130 feet; but they never, by their own act, are permitted to 
go beyond 130 feet. When it is proposed that the height of 
a building shall go beyond that, the question must come to 
Congress. That is the reason why the Press Club have ap- 
pealed to Congress. They found that in financing this project 
they must add another story to their building in order to 
carry them over. 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not think that is a consideration. I 
have the highest regard in the world for the Press Club, but 
they ought not to want and they ought not to ask any special 
favors. I would deal with them just like I would with any 
individual in this matter. 

Mr. COPELAND. When the matter was before the com- 
mittee the very thought which the Senator from Oklahoma has 
in mind was raised. The question was, Why should an excep- 
tion be made in favor of the Press Club? 

Mr. HARRELD. I should like to know why. 

Mr. COPELAND. At that time I think I myself offered the 
motion to make the height for the whole block 150 feet. 

Mr. HARRELD. Then you would have to let owners of 
property on every other block in that vicinity erect buildings to 
the same height. 

Mr. KING. And it would be insisted that Congress should 
allow buildings to be erected to the same height on the other 
side of the street. 

Mr. COPELAND. The objection to that was that Major 
Bell, who was representing the commissioners and the zoning 
commission, said that they preferred that the committee would 
not take action about anything except this particular building, 
because they preferred to have each case considered on its 
merits. Furthermore, there was to be, as I understand, a 
restudy of the question of zoning. 

The Senator from Oklahoma and, I am sure, the Senator 
from Utah appreciate this point: The question of overhead in 
a great building to-day is very different from what it was 
before the World War. 

Mr. HARRELD. Granting that is true, are these people to 
have a special privilege over the other property owners in the 
vicinity? Is that what the Senator is arguing for? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am arguing that the Press Club, having 
come to us to present their cause, and having granted such per- 
mission in other cases by action of Congress, we should grant 
permission in this instance. Not, however, because it is the 
Press Club, for if the Senator from Oklahoma will present a 
bill to have the height of a building raised on some particular 
lot, I know Congress will be very glad to consider it. 

Mr. HARRELD. If I owned the building on the corner 
across the street from the proposed building, I will tell the 
Senator, I would next day ask for the same privilege. The 
question is, Are we going to accord the same privilege to every- 
body, or are we merely going to let one person or one individual 
or one club haye this privilege? I have the highest regard in 
the world for the Press Club, but they ought not to ask for 
anything we are not willing to give other people. It is beyond 
and above them. I do not believe they should be charged with 
anything of that sort or even with requesting any special con- 
sideration in such a matter. I think too much of them to 
believe that they would do it. 

Mr. CAPPER, Let me say to the Senator from Oklahoma 
that others have asked of Congress, and Congress has granted 
a similar privilege. The Harrington Hotel is an instance of 
that. 

Mr. KING. That building was permitted to be erected to 
a height of 130 feet only for the reason that there was a 
building alongside of it of that height which had been erected 
the year before restrictions as to height had been adopted. 
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Mr, CAPPER. The height of that building exceeded the 
zoning restriction, and it required an act of Congress to enable 
the building to reach that height. g 

Mr. KING, Exactly; but that permission was granted only 
because there was a building there which had been erected 
before there were zoning restrictions or any law on the sub- 
ject covered the situation. Of course, if an exception is made, 
it will be difficult to deny the benefits of the exception to all 
other persons, 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

Mr. KING. I yield the floor. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I myself am interested in 
an office building and I know that it is very desirable to build 
into the sky because the overhead expenses, elevator service, and 
things of that sort on a 5-story building are practically the 
same as those on a 15-story building. Every owner of property 
in the vicinity of this building, should we grant this permission, 
will want to increase the height of his building to the extent 
to which the foundations will stand. The next day after the 
rule shall be varied such applications will be made. I know 
what I am talking about, because if the owners can add two 
or three stories to the top of their buildings it is practically 
net rent to them. Their overhead is going on anyway, and 
it is very desirable from their standpoint that they should be 
allowed to build additional stories. So we shall have a dozen 
applications the next day after we grant this permission. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Mr, President, I should judge from the re- 
marks of the Senator from Oklahoma that the higher a build- 
ing is the lower the overhead expense will be, and therefore 
that the rooms in a tall building could be rented cheaper than 
they could in a low building. Is that true? 

Mr. HARRELD. That does not necessarily follow, because 
the rentals are usually fixed by all the buildings taken to- 
gether, which include low buildings as well as high buildings. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have never had any interest in an office 
building, but I assume that when the overhead can be reduced 
the rentals also can be reduced. 

Mr. HARRELD. It does not work that way, though, be- 
cause the general average cost or rental of a room is made 
up of the demand for rooms in both low and high buildings, 
and it usually strikes an average; but it is a known fact among 
building owners that when 4 stories are exceeded elevator 
service must be installed, and when elevator service is put in 
the overhead becomes so great that the building will not pay 
unless it is run up to 10 stories. The higher the building 
goes above that the more money can be made out of it. That 
is a known fact. 

Mr. PITTMAN. This also figures in it, that if an individual 
owns a lot that is worth a high price a square foot he can 
hardly afford to build a 3-story building on it. 

Mr. HARRELD. That is true. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And if the lot is as costly as the building, 
the whole cost of the operation is reduced by increasing the 
cubie renting space on that lot. 

Mr. HARRELD. That is true. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Of course, Washington has been considered 
a small city in the past, but we have watched the growth of 
large cities like New York and others where it became an abso- 
lute necessity to erect high buildings. 

Mr. HARRELD. But, if the Senator will yield, if he will 
go to Paris or London, he will find that it has not become nec- 
essary there to go more than five stories high. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But none of us want to go to Paris or Lon- 
don; none of us want to copy their business methods. 

Mr. HARRELD. They are larger than Washington, although 
of course they are not larger than New York. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand that: but of course they have 
imported a number of our architects in London, I am glad to 
say, and they are now planning skyscraper hotels in London. 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not want the Senator to misunder- 
stand me. I am not opposed to buildings going higher. but the 
same rule must apply to all. If we give the Press Club the 
right to go 140 feet, I am going to support every other request 
that comes here to make the same height apply to other build- 
ings. That is all I have to say about it. It is not fair to 
give consideration to one and not to others. So, if we shall 
pass this bill, instead of haying a 110-foot zoning law, we will 
have a 140-foot zoning law. That will be the effect of the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, every application that has 
come before Congress of this nature has been granted. 

Mr. HARRELD. But there never was one before that re- 
quested a height of 140 feet. 

Mr. CAPPER. There was one for 130 feet. 
that was asked. 


That was all 
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Mr. HARRELD. Exactly. So there has been established a 
zoning law allowing a height of 130 feet, and the pending bill 
proposes to raise that limit, and, immediately we allow that to 
be done, we have reestablished a new zoning law, which pro- 
vides for a height of 140 feet for buildings, because, as I have 
said, I am going to support everybody who applies for permis- 
sion to erect a building to that height hereafter, and I think 
every other Senator will, for we can not afford not to do it. 
So the question is whether we want to raise the height pre- 
scribed by the zoning law from 110 feet to 140 feet. That is 
the question involved here. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I wish to say I will vote with the Senator from Oklahoma 
on that proposition. As buildings are being erected now with 
a different kind of top than the old blunt, square top, I think 
the skyscraper is a beautiful building. When the Senator from 
Oklahoma gets ready to make his motion, I will be very glad 
to support it. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I do not want to say that 
I would want to do that to the extent of destroying the beauty 
of the city. There must be a limit somewhere. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have never been the owner 
of an office building. I have always been a renter, having 
been a practicing attorney for a number of years, and I am 
more interested in reducing rentals than I am in increasing 
profits. I know as a matter of economic fact that where there 
are high-priced lots the owner is enabled to reduce the rent 
by securing a greater renting space on such lots, 

So far as the 140-foot limit is concerned, we have the Wil- 
lard Hotel, which is not a high building by comparison with 
the buildings of this day. I should like to see the streets near 
the business center of Washington have a limit of not less 
than 140 feet. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Sen- 
ate long. I was a little surprised to find my good friend from 
Oklahoma fighting the onward progress of the city of Washing- 
ton and asserting that he was not in favor of this measure. 
I am surprised that the Senator, who comes from the great 
State of Oklahoma that boasts of at least two cities, Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City, in which in the past he has taken great pride, 
with their 50 and 75 story buildings 

Mr, HARRELD. The highest buildings there are 22 stories. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is too modest; more so than 
usual, when picturing the progress of the magic cities of Okla- 
homa. Of course I added a few dozen stories to the skyscrapers 
of Tulsa and Oklahoma City, but the Senator should take no 
offense at that, as it is but in keeping with the generous ex- 
pressions of the Senator’s constituents when thinking and talk- 
ing of Oklahoma. 

Mr, HARRELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield. . 

Mr. HARRELD. The cities to which the Senator has re- 
ferred are commercial cities, while Washington is a beautiful 
city which we are building as the capital of this the greatest 
country in the world and which is supposed to be free from 
commercialism. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator will find out after a while 
that the hands of progress move on and can not be stopped. 
Values have increased in Washington the same as they have in 
many of the other large cities. People can not buy property on 
F Street and other high-priced centers here at prevailing high 
prices and erect buildings thereon if they are going to be com- 
pelled to maintain them squatty, as they have in the past. 
They will not invest under such circumstances, the buildings 
will not be erected, and the progress and development of the 
city will be retarded. 

Mr. President, I sympathize in practically all instances with 
the people of Washington. They have very broad aspirations, 
and they are not represented here, save as to such time as 
Senators and Representatives can give them from their other 
duties. While I sympathize with them in many of their 
aspirations, I can not but help sometimes to be aggrieved be- 
cause of their silence and apparently lack of interest in so 
many matters which, it would seem to me, should appeal to 
them. 

We talk about zoning commissions and the Fine Arts Com- 
mission and the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
trying to beautify the city, trying to make it attractive to 
the people of the country, so that they will move here and 
live, and doing the best they can to maintain values. It is 
contended that in a particular block a building shall not be 
erected over 10 stories or beyond a certain height; it is con- 
tended that a business house shall not be located in certain 
blocks or along certain streets; and yet we have seen in this 
city, without any protest upon the part of the people or busi- 
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ness organizations, and with apparent approbation of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia and other leading men 
and women, values in certain sections forced down because 
they did not have the courage—I will not say the foresight, 
for everybody knows it would have been the wise thing to 
have done—to try to check the colored population of the city 
from moving surely and rapidly into white sections. 

I say that with no desire to engage in any discussion over 
the race question; but there is not a Senator present, there is 
not a person in the city of Washington, there is not an em- 
ployee of the Washington Post, the Star, the Times, the Her- 
ald, or the News, but knows that the usurpation of white 
sections by the colored people is destroying values and shifting 
residential sections. New Jersey Avenue was once a residen- 
tial section for white people. Its values were high, its location 
attractive; but now look at it. 

Colored people moved in and on it; the white people sacri- 
ficed and bought elsewhere. As the white people moved farther 
west and farther north the colored population one by one fol- 
lowed, and in proportion to the numbers that did follow values 
declined. This situation continued until the colored residents 
forced themselves as far as Fourteenth Street. Some thought 
that surely the movement would then stop. But no; ambitious 
ones of the lot dreamed of blocks beyond, and so the favored 
and prominent and socially inclined among them bought up to 
Sixteenth Street. At every step values went down. And so 
to-day it matters not where you may select to build your home 
or liye, it will be but a short time when the stability of prices 
will be shattered and the property value declined on the in- 
vasion of the colored population, There must be some con- 
sideration given to this question. Poor people, aye, even 
widows, who possess perhaps nothing but a heme have expe- 
rienced their life savings sacrificed because some of the colored 
population bought and moved next door to them. Restricted 
areas for whites and colored make for the stability of values 
and the common contentment of both. Any other policy, such 
as we have experienced in Washington, breeds differences be- 
tween the races and makes not only for the insecurity and 
instability of property values but estrangements and bad feel- 
ing. Why the business people and the residents of the District 
remain silent I can not understand. On the other hand, they 
indorse for high office men of the colored race who are the 
prime movers in that invasion, men who appear as lawyers in 
eases in the Supreme Court of the United States to test the 
validity of restrictive ordinances. So I say that sometimes I 
can not but feel aggrieved at the lack of interest upon the part 
or the District population in rendering some assistance to cure 

he evil. 

I have said all I desire, perhaps more than I should have 
said. But it is out of my system, and I shall at least feel 
better from it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps]. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope the amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey will not prevail. Recently we passed 
a bill creating a new commission for the purpose of preparing 
a plan for the city of Washington. I sympathize with what the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Broce] said about the necessity 
of providing a comprehensive plan to meet the needs of the 
District. About a year ago I introduced a bill authorizing the 
President to appoint a commission of three persons selected 
from among the most eminent architects, city planners, and 
builders in the United States for the purpose of preparing a 
plan for the future development of Washington, taking into 
account the streets, sanitation, public buildings, parks, high- 
ways, and every matter and thing relating to municipal gov- 
ernment and to the welfare and development of the city. That 
bill in part has found a place in the measure which recently 
passed the Senate. I hope within a short time the organiza- 
tion created by this act will enter actively upon its duties. The 
organization as authorized to employ, as I recall, leading archi- 
tects, builders, and city planners to aid in preparing a suitable 
plan to meet the necessities of the Nation’s Capital This 
amendment will, in my opinion, defeat the pending bill. So the 
friends of the measure before us should yote against it. There 
is no necessity of passing it now. Let us wait until the report 
of this new commission is presented. 

When we meet in December we will perhaps have a report 
from them, or certainly within a few months thereafter, and 
the views of Senators may undergo a change with respect to 
building restrictions and cognate matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey, 
is not present. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER: The amendment was presented 
by the Senator from New York for the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. COPELAND. I offered the amendment at the request of 
the Senator from New Jersey, who could not be here to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment has been regu- 
larly submitted. 

Mr. BLEASE. Was not the amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey offered by him some days ago? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; the amendment was 
pending when the bill came up this morning. 

Mr. BLEASE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. A large 
number of Senators are absent from the Chamber. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, does the Senator feel that 
he desires to make that suggestion in view of the absence of 
the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes; I do not think we ought to vote on a 
Senator’s amendment without giving him a chance to get to 
the Chamber. That is why I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from New Jersey is out of 
the city. . He is not here. That was the reason why I pre- 
sented the amendment in his absence; so I hope the Senator 
from South Carolina will not feel it necessary to call for a 
quorum, 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, my recollection is that the 
amendment was offered the other day by the Senator from New 
Jersey himself. 

Mr. COPELAND. It was. 

Mr. BLEASE. I was in the chair at the time, and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey sent it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is true that the amend- 
ment was offered by the Senator from New Jersey and it was 
pending this morning when the bill came up. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is what I say. Then I think the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey should have an opportunity to be in the 
Chamber when it is acted upon. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from New Jer- 
sey has authorized me to represent him to-day. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is all right, then. If the Senator from 
New York had a talk with him, it is all right. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I have had. 

Mr. BLEASE. Very well. I withdraw the suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New York whether the amendment offered on behalf of the 
Senator from New Jersey includes the squares in which I am 
Interested? I do not suppose it does. 

Mr. COPELAND. No, sir; it includes only the square in 
which the Press Club Building and the Munsey Building are 
situated. It does not include any others. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRUCE. I believe my amendment comes next. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May the amendment of the Senator from 
Maryland be stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland will be stated. 

The CRT CLERK. The Senator from Maryland offers the 
following amendment: 


On page 1, line 11, after the words “F Street curb,” insert the 
following: 

And provided further, That building to be erected on land in square 
223, lots 8, 11, 19, 10, B, A, 802, 11, G, F, E, and 9 be permitted to be 
erected to a height not to exceed 140 feet above the G Street curb.” 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr, President, I note the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator will not do that. 

Mr. BRUCE. The first amendment that was offered, which 
asked for the same relief that my amendment asks for, was 
defeated, and I imagine that the same fate will overtake my 
amendment if it is left to this body without any real considera- 
tion. A great many Members of the Senate who were present 
when I made my observations on the pending bill are no longer 
present in the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

- Mr. COPELAND. Personally, I am in favor of the Senator’s 
amendment. It differs, howexer, from the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Jersey in that it has not been con- 
sidered by the District Committee. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Jersey had been considered there, It 
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had received the approval of the committee. Here we have a 
committee whose business it is to deal with these matters; and 
my judgment is, if I may say so to the Senator from Maryland, 
that this is a matter which should be considered by the com- 
mittee before it is presented to the Senate. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I do not see that what the 
Senator from New York has said has any real pertinency to 
this amendment, because, of course, my argument was an en- 
tirely ineffectual one if I did not succeed in establishing cer- 
tain general principles on which each and every one of these 
cases should turn. It does seem to me that the Senator is 
being influenced to some little extent by motives of selfish ex- 
clusion when he makes the point that he now makes with 
regard to the amendment offered by me. That is to say, having 
offered his own bill, and having quite ineffectively represented 
the Senator from New Jersey in relation to his amendment— 
quite languidly, I should say—he now announces, thinking 
that he is safely past the fiery ordeal himself, that he is op- 
posed to the amendment offered by me. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I did not say that I was opposed to the 
Senator’s amendment. I think I said that I shall vote for 
his amendment, because I am in favor of increasing the height 
of all these buildings, What I did say related to the fact that 
this bill has not been considered by the District Committee. 

Mr. BRUCE. To use the image of Alexander Pope, that is 
but another way of hinting dislike—not a body blow, of course, 
ries a lateral stroke, like that of the man in the Bible who 
said: ; 

Is it well with thee, my brother? 


And then smote him under the fifth rib. I say that if this 
bill goes through the amendment should be adopted. There is 
no possible reason why any line of inyidious discrimination 
should be drawn between this bill and this amendment—none 
whatever. There is no reason why the height of business struc- 
tures should be limited where the Press Club building stands, 
There is no reason why it should be limited at this point be- 
tween New York Avenue and G Street on Fifteenth Street. 

I do not want to weary the Senate by chewing over the cud 
of a past discussion; that is certain; but many of the Sen- 
ators who were present when I was making my address are 
no longer in the Senate Chamber, and I flatter myself that 
what I said must have had some little effect on the minds 
of some of the Members of the Senate; so I note the absence - 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
The absence of a quorum is suggested. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Lenroot Sheppard 
Bayard Fletcher McKellar Shipstead 
Bingham Frazier McKinley Shortridge 
Blease George McMaster Simmons 
Borah rry cNary ith 
Broussard Gillett Mayfield Smoot 
Bruce Glass Metcalf Stanfield 
Cameron Goff Moses Stephens 
Capper Goodin Neely Swanson 
Caraway Harrel Norbeck Trammell 
Copeland Harris e Tyson 
Couzens Harrison e Walsh 
Curtis Hefin Overman Warren 
Dale Howell Phipps Watson 
Deneen Johnson Pine Weller 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Wheeler 
Ernst Jones, Wash. Ransdell is 
Fernald Kendrick „ Pa. 

Ferris King Sackett 


Mr. PHIPPS. My colleague [Mr. Means] is absent on ac- 
count of filness. I ask that this notice stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-four Senators haying 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question 
is upon agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Bruce]. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, when I addressed myself to 
my amendment to this bill a short time ago there was quite 
a full attendance of the Senate and, of course, it is sickening 
to me to think that I will have to cover the same ground in a 
second series of observations in the amendment. 

Briefly, the situation is this: The pending bill provides that 
“the building to be erected on lots 813, 814, and 820 in square 
254, located on the southeast corner of Fourteenth and F 
Streets NW., be permitted to be erected to a height not to exceed 
140 feet above the F Street curb.” That is the bill. My 
amendment asks that exactly the same privilege be allowed 
the corporation which proposes to erect the building on Fif- 
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teenth Street between New York Avenue and G Street. Just 
how any line of unjust discrimination can be properly drawn 
between the license requested by the bill and the license re- 
quested by the amendment, I for one can not see. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. I may be mistaken about it, but has not 
New York Avenue been widened lately? 

Mr. BRUCE. Perhaps it has, 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the width of New York Avenue? 

Mr. BRUCE. I could not tell; but, of course, that corner 
is one that is very well known. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand that one of the arguments 
made a while ago in connection with fixing the height of 
buildings was that they should be equal to the width of the 
street plus 20 feet. New York Avenue, on which this building 
is to be located, is a very wide street. It may be 150 feet wide. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thank the Senator for that point. The width 
of the street would justify a height of considerably more than 
140 feet. That is the standard prescribed by the District 
Commissioners, and I can not for the life of me see why fish 
should be made of this bill and fowl of my amendment. 

Mr. CAPPER. Does not the Senator think the better way 
to handle this building would be by way of a separate bill, as 
others have been handled? 

Mr. BRUCE. No. 

Mr. CAPPER. This Press Club bill is not the first bill that 
has come before the Senate when this privilege was sought. 

Mr. BRUCE. That may he, but it is the first one brought 
to my attention after I was requested to offer this amendment. 
Of course, I know there are all sorts of influences at work here 
to prevent the adoption of this amendment, all kinds of influ- 
ences elicited on account of the fact that certain individuals 
who are interested in that Press Club Building do not want 
their bill to go back to the House with any amendment on it. 
Here the bill is, and I have just the same right that any 
Senator has under similar circumstances to make this bill a 
host for my amendment. I want to know whether it is going 
out to the country that the Press Club, composed of representa- 
tives of the press, can come to Congress and get a privilege, 
and another body of citizens, who do not happen to be invested 
with exactly the same measure of influence and power, are 
unable to obtain precisely the same privilege. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BRUCH. I do not know whether I will yield or not. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, can the Senator inform the 
Senate of the width of the streets covered by his proposed 
amendment? With that information we would know the limit 
of height of the buildings vo be erected on those frontages. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not believe it would alter the Senator's 
views about it in the least degree, after the interview I have 
just had with him. I am speaking with the greatest respect. 
The Senator has just said that he is opposed to the amend- 
ment, and what is the use of my furnishing him information 
that would have no influence on him? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The question addressed to me was, Can not 
this amendment be accepted? I said: 


There are those who oppose it because they believe it would interfere 
with the city building program, and I for that reason am opposed to it, 


I said I was opposed to it, and gaye my reason why it should 
not be adopted. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator had a perfect right to say that 
to me, and I had nothing more to say on the subject. 

Mr. PHIPPS. My inquiry was most courteous when I asked 
the Senator if he could give us the width of the streets in- 
volved in this property. 

Mr. BRUCE. And I propose to give the Senator a courteous 
reply. The Senator from Mississippi has just brought to the 
attention of the Senate the fact that New York Avenue has 
been widened, that it is a very wide street at that point, and 
that, therefore, instead of being entitled to a height of 140 
feet, this company would really be entitled, in all probability, 
to erect a building with an elevation of 150 feet, according 
to the standard adopted. 

Mr. PHIPPS. If the Senator will permit me, he has brought 
out the very point I was endeavoring to get. If he had given 
us the width of the street, we could have added 20 feet to it 
and would have known whether or not the amendment was 
necessary. 

Mr. BRUCE, I can not give the width of the street to the 
Senator. I can obtain it, if it is a matter of any consequence. 
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If it would really influence the mind of the Senator from Colo- 
rado, I would be very glad to get it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It would decidedly influence me. 

Mr. BRUCE. I wish the Senator had said that to me before, 
when I approached him. Nothing could have been more posi- 
tive than his manner. Of course, he had a perfect right to 
say what he did say to me. He said no, that he was opposed 
to it. There was nothing more for me to do. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BRUCE, I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. With reference to what the Senator said 
about the Press Club, of course, I know that the Senator does 
not want to state what may be erroneous. I happen to be a 
member of the Press Club, and I have not been approached on 
this question by anybody from the Press Club. I think the 
Press Club would like to see this legislation enacted. I do not 
think they would have any objection at all to an amendment 
which was justified by the facts, as I believe the Senator's 
amendment is justified by the facts. ; 

Mr. BRUCE. All the same, I was approached by a member 
of the press and asked to withdraw my amendment, Of course, 
that is a fact of some little significance. 

Mr. HARRISON. Every one knows that New York Avenue 
is a very wide street; and if the height of buildings is based on 
the width of the adjacent streets, it would seem to me that 
there should be more justification to this than to the other 
proposition. I had hoped the Senator from Kansas in charge 
of the bill would accept the amendment; and if it were found 
that the facts did not warrant it, then it could go out. I do 
not want to see this other legislation defeated, and I know 
the Senator from Maryland does not want to see it defeated. 

Mr. BRUCE. Not in the least. I am not casting any reflec- 
tion on the press. They have a right to submit an idea as to 
what is expedient for their building and what is not expedient, 
but I would find fault with Members of this body should they 
grant a special privilege to the Press Club, or to any other 
club, and then withhold that privilege from some citizen equally 
entitled to it. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I am sure there is no desire 
here to grant a special privilege to the Press Club, or to any 
other organization. The application of the Press Club has 
had very serious consideration before the zoning commission, 
before the District Commissioners, and before the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia; but the amendment which 
the Senator from Maryland proposes has had no consideration 
by anybody. 

Mr. BRUCE.. All those considerations by which the com- 
mittee was influenced in reaching a favorable conclusion as 
respects this bill are necessarily involved in the consideration 
of the amendment I propose. It is in practically the same 
locality. It is subject to the same general principles of ex- 
pediency and policy as the building contemplated by the bill 
itself. The members of the District Committee were just as 
well prepared, after a statement of the purposes of the amend- 
ment, to pass on the propriety of that amendment as they 
would have been if they had given two days’ consideration in 
the committee room to the amendment. 

Mr. CAPPER. I have no objection to granting this privi- 
lege to the property which the Senator from Maryland has in 
mind, but I doubt the wisdom of including it as a part of this 
bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not see that the question of wisdom arises, 
It is natural enough, perhaps, though I think their fears are 
entirely groundless, that the Press Club should desire that no 
amendment should be attached to their bill. As I said, I have 
no quarrel with them. They have a right to form their concep- 
tion of what is expedient with reference to their own bill and 
what is not expedient; but it seems to me that the supporters 
of the bill here are disposed to take a perfectly selfish position, 
a position of selfish exclusion, and shut out everybody except 
just one single legislative favorite, so to speak, from the bene- 
fits of this indulgence. I say there is no justice in that and 
no propriety in it. 

I proposed an amendment, Not one word of opposition was 
ever uttered by the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND], 
not one. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hpwarps] had 
previously brought in an amendment asking for the same privi- 
lege with reference to a whole block in this immediate neigh- 
borhood, and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BTIaSRI 
objected to the consideration of that amendment on the ground 
that the Senator from New Jersey, by whom it was offered, 
was not present in the Chamber. How was that objection met? 
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By a statement, forsooth, from the Senator from New York 
that he represented the Senator from New Jersey; in other 
words, would take care of the inclinations and interests of the 
Senator from New Jersey; and, pray, how did he take care of 
them? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. No; Ido not yield yet. I will yield afterwards 
to the Senator. 

Mr. PHIPPS, Mr. President 

Mr. BRUCE. I will not yield until I have made my state- 
ment with regard to these facts. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I merely wanted to give the Senator informa- 
tion that might be of assistance to him. 

Mr. BRUCE. I shall be very glad to receive it in a moment, 
but I want to finish my narrative, which is a very interesting 
one, 

Yes; the Senator from New York would take care of the 
Senator from New Jersey; there was no occasion at all for the 
conscientious or fsiendly sympathies of the Senator from South 
Carolina. Then when the amendment came up for adoption 
and there was a mere handful of Senators here the Senator 
from New York sat mute in his seat and never lifted his voice 
in behalf of the amendment, and no sooner was the amendment 
defeated than he immediately disclosed his hostile attitude also 
toward my amendment. I do not want to say anything that is 
not fully justified by the occasion, but I say that that conduct 
is unworthy of a Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. PHIPPS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield first to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hardly think I am called upon to justify 
my act to the Senator from Maryland. His amendment is not 
on all fours with the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey. I told the Senate what is the fact; that in the 
Committee of the District of Columbia, where we had present 
the commissioners, the zoning commission, and the Fine Arts 
‘Commission, we gave consideration to the question whether or 
not we would act alone upon the application of the Press Club 
for this one site or whether we would act upon the whole block. 
It was decided by the District Committee that each case should 
be determined upon its merits, The Senator from New Jersey, 
as the Senator from Maryland will learn at a later time, is fully 
advised of all the circumstances and conditions under which I 
would present the matter to-day and which I did with his full 
knowledge and approval. 

Mr. BRUCE. And stated that you represented him? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; and stated that I represented him, 
which I did. - 

Mr. BRUCE. Represented all his interests in connection with 
that matter? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think I did represent all his interests 
as they were conveyed to me in that matter. I think I am fully 
as much qualified to pass upon it as is the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. All I have to say is that I am filled with a 
seuse of delight that the Senator from New York did not repre- 
sent me. 

Mr. COPELAND. In that particular connection I may say 
that I think the Senator from Maryland is overriding the prac- 
tice of the Senate in a matter which has to do now, for in- 
stance, with the height of this building about which he knows 
and about which the rest of us do not know. I do not know 
what the building is. I have not had it brought to my atten- 
tion. I am a member of the Senate Committee on the District 
of Columbia. If the Senator from Maryland would take the 
same interest in presenting a bill raising the height of this 
particular building, and presenting it with the same enthusi- 
asm to the District Committee that he has presented it here 
this morning to the Senate, I have no doubt that the District 
Committee would gladly make a favorable report upon his 
bill. So far as I am concerned, as I have said to the Senator 
from Maryland and the Senator from Oklahoma, I shall vote 
for the matter, because I would be glad to see the height of all 
the buildings in the business section raised far above those 
now fixed at a lower point by the law of the District. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to furnish the Senator with infor- 
mation that may or may not be helpful to him. I am reliably in- 
formed that the width of New York Avenue along the line 
which the Senator’s amendment covers is 180 feet. Therefore, 
with the permissible addition of 20 feet, a building to the 
height of 150 feet may be erected on New York Avenue. There- 
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fore it would appear that the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Maryland is unnecessary to accomplish the pur- 
Pose he has in mind. 

The Senator addressed a question to me just as the motion 
was being put upon an amendment and asked me whether or 
not I was in favor of the bill. I would have told him, if I 
had had the opportunity, that I am not in favor of the bill, 
because I think it is departing from the established rule that 
has been laid down in the District for a permissible addition 
of 20 feet to the width of any street to determine the height 
of a building that may be erected. If that is a good thing for 
a particular location, then let us make it general for the entire 
business district. Do not limit it to one building, or one block 
or three or four blocks, or to one building at a time. Let us 
change the basic rule and not play favorites. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then, as I understand the Senator from Colo- 
rado, the persons who propose to construct the building to 
which I have referred are entitled to elevate it to that height? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think so, and I will say to the Senator if 
the bill now before the Senate passes and becomes a law and 
the information I have furnished him is wrong or incorrect, I 
shall be glad to assist him to see that the project which he 
has in mind is given fair consideration. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then I will say to the Senator, as we are 
asking not for 150 feet elevation, but only 140 feet, that it seems 
to me there ought not to be any objection at all to my amend- 
ment. There could not possibly be any reasonable objection 
made to it by anybody. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Does the Senator see the necessity for it now? 

Mr. BRUCE, I do, because I take for granted that the 
owners of this site have taken proper legal advice. They would 
not be here asking for the adoption of the amendment unless 
they had reason to believe that special action by Congress was 
necessary. I think that their sense of their own legal needs 
ought to be a more trustworthy guide than any information that 
the Senator from Colorado has been able hastily to collect. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I-want to suggest to the 
Senator that if the statement of the Senator from Colorado is 
correct, his amendment might and would, I think, prohibit the 
erection of the building at the point which he has in mind in 
excess of 140 feet, whereas under the present law it might be 
erected to a height of 150 feet. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator’s amendment were adopted, 
it would become the law on the street in question with refer- 
ence to the three lots. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am willing that that should be so. f 

Mr. SIMMONS. He would restrict the height there to 140 
feet, whereas under the present law the building could be 
erected to a height of 150 feet. 

Mr. BRUCE. But I take it for granted, as I said before, that 
the sponsors of the amendment know what they are doing. 
The amendment was drafted at their instance and was handed 
to me to be offered, and I take for granted they have intelligent 
conception of what their rights are. I prefer a man’s selfish 
comprehension of his own interests to any other idea of those 
interests. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I appreciate the situation of the Senator 
who has been asked to introduce the amendment, but it oc- 
curred to me that possibly those gentlemen, in asking him to do 
this, did not know that they could erect a building there to a 
height of 150 feet. I think if they had known that fact 
they certainly would not have asked the Senator to introduce 
an amendment which would reduce the height from 150 feet 
te 140 feet. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is their responsibility and not mine. 
They say 140 feet will suffice for their purposes, and if it will 
suffice for their purposes it will suffice for mine. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was simply making the suggestion to the 
Senator. 

Mr. BRUCE. I appreciate most highly the friendly sug- 
gestion of the Senator, but if the Senate will adopt the amend- 
ment, I hope they will adopt it just as it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I move a reconsideration of the 
vote by which the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Maryland, 
and until that is disposed of the motion is out of order. 

Mr. KING.. Mr. President, I heard the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. PHrrrs] make a statement to the Senator from Mary- 
land which I am sure the Senator from Colorado in good faith 
understood to be the law. The Senator from Maryland doubt- 
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less relied upon ft. I do not know the status of the motion 
now before the Senate, but the fact is that on New York Ave- 
nue, I wish to say to the Senator from Maryland, though I am 
opposed to his amendment, no one may erect a building in 
excess of a height of 120 feet. That is the extreme limit. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then the width of the street has nothing to 
do with it? 

Mr. KING, Nothing at all. The zoning commission may 
restrict it to 110 feet, and, of course, opposite a publie build- 
ing they may not build in excess of 80 feet. The Senator will 
recall that the Keith Building and those buildings opposite 
the Treasury Building may not go in excess of SO feet. 

Mr. BRUCE. It comes to this, that the Senator from Colo- 
rado innocently has misled some Senators on this matter. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I am very sorry I was not familiar with the 
law. I was evidently misinformed. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think under the circumstances the Senator 
should move a reconsideration of the action of the Senate on 
that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maryland. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRUCE. I now move a reconsideration of the vote by 
which the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
“Epwarps] was rejected, and I ask that the motion lie on the 
table until the return of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. FESS. I object. Let us have a vote on the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Maryland to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey was rejected. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there are no further amend- 
ments to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, there is on the calendar a 
similar Senate bill with the same title, being the bill (S. 3495) 
to amend an act regulating the height of buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910. I therefore move 
that the Senate bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate now proceed to the consideration of House bill 10198, 
making appropriations for the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10198) making 
appropriations for the government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with, that the bill be read for amendment, and that 
the committee amendments be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE STATE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I submit a conference report 
and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 
I do not think there will be any discussion or debate upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9795) making appropriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
8, 5, 6, 11, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, and 47. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 4, 8, 9, 10, 16, 17, 20, 21, 24, 25, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 45, 46, and 
49, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $583,529"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In leu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $620,440"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numberd 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “(including expenses of attendance upon meetings of 
technical and professional societies when required in connec- 
tion with standardization, testing, or other official work of the 
bureau when incurred on the written authority of the Secre- 
tary)"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Serfite numbered 33, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the 
end of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: : Provided, That not exceeding $5,000 shall be ex- 
pended for the acquisition of land”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum named insert “ $2,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “In 
such amounts as may be determined by the President"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read 
as follows: “Appropriations herein made for the Children’s 
Bureau shall be available for expenses of attendance at meet- 
ings for the promotion of child welfare and/or the welfare and 
hygiene of maternity and infancy when incurred on the writ- 
ten authority of the secretary.”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 7 and 12. 

W. L. JONES, 

Reep Smoor, 

LR S. OVERMAN, 

WILLIAM J. Harris, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mitton W. SHREVE, 
GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM, 
W. B. OLIVER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to proceed- 
ing with the consideration of the conference report? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the consideration of the confer- 
ence report will consume some time in discussion. I am very 
anxious to facilitate the passage of the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, and I appeal to my friend, the Senator from 
Washington, who is also a member of the District Committee, 
to let the conference report lie over until we can get the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill out of the way. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will not say that I will let the 
report lie over until we shall get the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill out of the way, but I will let it lie on the table 
for a while. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Washington a question in reference to the appropriation 
for the war-frauds section. Was that item agreed to or dis- 
agreed to? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. So that amount was left in? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The provision is left as con- 
tained in the bill as it passed the House of Representatives. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator from Washington will 
let the conference report go over, because I want to debate that 
feature of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The conference report will lie 
on the table and be printed. 


We had to recede from the 


AMENDMENT TO TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House of Representatives be requested to return to 
the Senate its message announcing its agreement to the con- 
ference report on bill (S. 1226) to amend the trading with the 
enemy act, together with the accompanying papers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

RELIEF OF FARMERS IN DROUGHT-STRICKEN AREAS 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, on yesterday the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce ordered reported favorably a bill for the 
reduction of the rate of interest on the amount owed the Goy- 
ernment by the railroads from 6 per cent to 4½ per cent. The 
Washington Post of this morning in its editorial column con- 
tains an article in which it is stated: 


The Treasury holds railroad securities valued at more than $300,- 
000,000. It is proposed to extend or refund about $304,000,000 of 
these obligations owing by 53 roads, fixing the time of payment at 83 
years and the rate of interest at 4½ per cent. 

This extension of the debt is to be granted only to those railroads 
unable to obtain credit and unable to pay what they owe the Treasury. 
Secretary Mellon says: 


The article continues: 


“I consider it sound public policy not to extend these Government 
loans beyond their terms except in cases where the carrier has no pros- 
pect of obtaining private credit.” 

The Treasury also has on hand agricultural securities valued at 
about $113,000,000 in the shape of stock of the Federal land banks 
and intermediate banks and Federal farm-loan bonds. 


Mr. President, I have not taken the floor this afternoon to 
object to the proposed legislation for the relief of the railroads. 
The argument was made in committee, and it will be made here 
on the floor, that the railroads were in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment and under Government control during the time of the 
World War, that during that period and subsequent thereto 
they were in such a position that they had to have Government 
aid, and that the Government had preempted the bond market 
for its war activities, and therefore the railroads were in a 
measure forced to go to the Government and assume these 
obligations. 

Whatever may have been the reason for the railroads owing 
the Government this amount of money, the argument is being 
made that as the Government can borrow its money now at 4 
per cent, as the railroad is a public necessity and convenience, 
and as the Government should not or does not intend to make 
profit out of the accommodation rendered its citizens or their 
organized facilities, therefore we should reduce the rate of 
interest charged the railroads to the rate which the Govern- 
ment itself has to pay; that the Government should not rigidly 
enforce the obligations entered into at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum. 

Mr. President, as I said in the beginning, I am not here for 
the purpose of saying that this is not proper legislation; but I 
desire to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that if 
this $304,000,000 owing the Government by the railroads shall 
be refunded at a rate of 4½ per cent, there will be a loss to 
the Government annually of $6,000,000, the difference between 
what was obligated to be paid and what will be paid under the 
provisions of the bill. $ 

Again, the time is extended from the period of about five 
years yet remaining before maturity to 33 years. That length 
of time is given over which this lower rate of interest will be 
charged, and the railroads are also given that length of time 
within which to recoup themselves if conditions shall permit 
them to do so. You will mark, Mr. President, that that means 
an actual gift on the part of the Government of $6,000,000 an- 
nually. It is taking out of the bonds a rate of interest of 6 
per cent and substituting therefor 4½ per cent; and even 
though the Government were unwilling to extend the time be- 
yond the six years to 83 years, it would amount, if we should 
reduce the interest rate, to $6,000,000 annually. 

Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the Senate to 
the attitude of our financiers and the Government toward the 
railroads, which we all admit are an absolute necessity under 
the present forms of our organized society—commercial, social, 
and in every other respect. The committee reported that bill 
favorably, and reported it on the ground of the necessity of 
the railroads and the fact that they were owing the Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, I introduced at the beginning of 


this session a bill appropriating $5,000,000, to be placed by the 
Government in the hands of the land banks, in order that the 
Government might relieve the drought-stricken farmers of cer- 
tain districts from the necessity of either losing their prop- 
erty or being forced to borrow from local banks the amount 
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of money necessary to enable them to meet their interest 
charges. 

Now, what occurred? The railroads obtained their loans from 
the Treasury at first at a rate of 6 per cent. The farmers, through 
the land banks and intermediate banks, pay a rate of 6½ to 7 
per cent. The seasons were so unfavorable in the Piedmont 
region of the Carolinas and Georgia that there was absolutely 
nothing made. Antecedent to that condition was the terrible 
deflation of 1921. Then followed for the first time in that 
section the advent of the boll weevil, which in the first three 
years practically destroyed the great cash crop of that sec- 
tion of the country. Then, for the first time in the history of 
the South so far as meteorological records go, there occurred 
the worst drought in the history of that section—in fact, the 
first drought—which absolutely destroyed the crop in a large 
part of these States. The greater part of the State of Georgia, 
throughout the Piedmont section and perhaps one-half of my 
State—I believe I am safe in saying that one-half of the 
counties of my State—absolutely failed in making a crop. The 
individual farmers in that section were obligated to the Fed- 
eral land banks. The Goyernment holds $113,000,000 of the 
securities that gave them this facility for meeting their obli- 
gations. Now that they are absolutely unable to pay they 
are forced to give a second mortgage or mortgage other prop- 
erty at the local banks, which bank charges them 8 per cent 
discount, which means practically 9 per cent, in order to get 
the money with which to meet the interest maturing on the 
mortgage to the land banks. 

I introduced the bill to which I have referred, believing that 
the Government was as anxious to save the farmers of this 
country, who are producing that which is essential to the 
country’s life, and just as anxious to protect and foster the 
agricultural industry as the railroad industry. 

The reply from the president of the land bank to an inquiry 
addressed to him was to the effect that perhaps 90 per cent of 
the interest that had fallen due up to the time when I intro- 
duced the bill and made the inquiry of him had been paid; but 
the question was, How had they been met and paid? Just as 
these struggling railroads had met their obligations—by going 
into the market and giving extra security and getting their 
money at a rate of interest that they said before our committee 
they could not pay and live. 

For the same reason and by the same token I introduced this 
bill, providing that the Government should turn over to the 
land bank $5,000,000 for the purpose of keeping at par the 
bonds issued to private individuals by the land bank, and 
simply holding the security that it already has, just as ample 
as the security the Government held on the railroads; for the 
property mortgaged to the land bank was sufficient to in- 
demnify the Government against any loss if no interest was 
paid at all for two years. Therefore my proposition was that 
the Government should extend the payment of this interest for 
two years without requiring the payment of interest on the 
interest, without compounding the interest, 

To illustrate, suppose some land owner had mortgaged his 
land for $10,000, His payment per year, if he amortizes it— 
and that is the condition on which these mortgages are granted; 
he amortizes the loan as well as pays his interest—is $700. He 
is unable to meet this payment. He goes to a- bank and bor- 
rows the money to enable him to meet it. He discounts it at 8 
per cent. Having his extra collateral discounted at 8 per cent, 
he is paying 9 per cent. He can not possibly live at that rate 
of interest; and in order that the bonds issued by the land 
bank may not be affected by the land bank itself carrying the 
interest for two years I have asked that the land bank shall 
receive this money from the Treasury, amply secured by the 
mortgages, and that the bank meet out of this $5,000,000 the 
interest due, and allow an extension for two years of the time 
in which the landowner, the mortgagee may be able, if the 
seasons are favorable, to meet his obligation to the land bank, 
and not be mulcted in the sum of 8 or 9 per cent interest. 

As I said, the president of the land bank says that 90 per 
cent of those within the dreught-stricken region have been 
paying. These notes for interest are due semiannually, and 
therefore during 1926 it will be practically impossible for the 
landowners, those who have mortgaged their land, to. meet 
these obligations without practically destroying their hope for 
the future. If the Committee on Interstate Commerce, taking 
into consideration the distressed condition of the railroads, can 
offer to remit to the railroads $6,000,000 annually, is it not 
reasonable to ask that the farmers be granted merely an exten- 
sion of time in which to meet their obligation at the same rate 
of interest that they are obligated to pay? The only thing lost 
by the Government would be the difference between the inter- 
est compounded and the straight interest. Consequently I went 
before the committee in regard to the matter. We have heard 
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nothing from it. It Is intimated that it may be unfavorably 
reported. 

Mr. President, I do not know that it is necessary for me to 
go further. As this article says, $113,000,000 has been loaned 
directly by the Government to these institutions to aid the 
farmer, at practically an average rate of interest of 7 per cent. 
Bearing in mind that 7 per cent rate, let me read to you a 
letter from an officer of the Federal land bank to one of these 
unfortunate creatures in a section of country that comprises 
more territory than a whole State of this Union. Taking the 
drought-stricken region of Georgia and South Carolina, where 
the farmers practically made nothing at all, the area thus 
stricken is greater than the whole of an average State of this 
Union. 

I want to read this letter from this land-bank official. I will 
not read the name of the person to whom it is addressed nor 
the name of the official, but it is an official letter: 


Dran Sin: When you accepted this loan you agreed to pay, on 
stipulated dates, the amortization installments for the above amount. 
Your failure to pay the above installment on date due is a violation of 
the contract under which this loan was granted. This violation gives 
the bank an absolute right to declare your entire loan due and payable 
forthwith and without notice to you. This default is a failure on 
your part to cooperate with your neighbors who form your association 
and who have indorsed your note to secure the loan, thereby becoming 
to a great extent responsible for its existence. Your neighbors, your 
indorsers, have met their obligations to the bank; and it is therefore 
this bank's duty to them as well as to itself to see that you now come 
on in performance of your duty to them as well as to tite bank. 

In view of these facts, you can see that it is decidedly to your 
advantage to at once pay the above installment, with interest thereon 
for default at 8 per cent from date due up to and including date on 
which remittance is received at this bank, Do not ask us to grant 
you an extension of time on this installment, as we have absolutely 
no right or desire to grant you favors which we can not grant to each 
and every borrower from the bank, We expect you to remit before 
laying this letter aside. 


Now, mark the contrast between our attitude toward the 
railroads and our attitude toward the farmer, I will reread the 
latter part of the second paragraph of this letter: 


In view of these facts, you can see that it is decidedly to your ad- 
vantage to at once pay the above installment, with interest thereon for 
default at 8 per cent from date due up to and including date on which 
remittance is received at this bank. 


The railroads failed to meet the interest due to the Govern- 
ment on bonds which they obligated themselves to meet at 6 
per cent; and the action of this body is to meet and solemnly 
promise, by the report of the bill favorably, to reduce the rate 
of interest from 6 per cent to 4 per cent. In this case they 
propose that when Providence, nature, absolutely denies the 
farmer, the man conducting the basic industry of the country, 
the power to meet his obligations he is to be penalized without 
notice by means of an increased rate of interest to 8 per cent, 
and a threat to foreclose the mortgage and turn him out of 
doors; and his only recourse is to apply to some local bank at 
the same rate of interest, 8 per cent, in order to be permitted 
to go on and produce the food and clothing for this country. 

Mr. President, the bill for the relief of the railroads will not 
pass this body until recognition is given to the claims of those 
whom the Government recognizes as constituting the vast un- 
organized army upon whose aggregate production the whole 
superstructure of America stands. I congratulate this body 
that we did in part recognize the claim of the unorganized 
producers of this country upon the Government to the extent 
that we gave them the privilege and facility of mortgaging their 
land in order to get enough money to meet the deficiency be- 
tween the cost of what they produced and the price they got 
for it. They had to mortgage the very capital, the very basis 
out of which their living was to be made, in order to carry on 
the work so essential to the welfare of this country. They 
then instituted the intermediate credit banks, and I myself 
looked into the workings of that system. It does in some degree 
add a facility for the financing of agriculture; but the rate of 
interest and the method by which one obtains it is very little 
remoyed from the ordinary process of borrowing from an ordi- 
nary bank, 

I had hoped that the Senate would take cognizance of the 
distressed condition of these people. I want to read one other 
letter from a man who is not only & farmer but one of the 
leading attorneys in my State. In a letter to me he says: 

I notice in to-day’s papers that you propose that the Government 
lend to the drought sufferers of last year, those who borrowed money 
from the Federal land banks on mortgages on their lands, and who, 
on account of the drought, can not meet their interest payments, 
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money to pay off the interest. You are absolutely correct in saying 
that unless relief of that kind or some other is extended to these 
people hundreds of them will lose their lands. Something of the 
kind should be done, and done at once, or else an act of Congress 
should be passed, if such could be done, whereby the land banks would 
extend the time for these payments, and during such extended time 
there should be no interest charged. 

It is pitiful to realize, as I and hundreds of others in the northern 
and western sections of South Carolina do, that scores and hundreds 
of our farmers can not meet their interest or amortization payments, 
nor can they pay their taxes, for they made nothing— 


He italicizes and emphasizes that fact 


last year on account of the drought that prevailed in these sections 
of our State; and they are among our best people. With their lands 
sold from under them and they made homeless and landless, what 
interest can they have further in our State? And why should 
they lose their homes for no fault of their own, but because Provi- 
dence failed to favor them? 

I do hope that you may be instrumental in doing something for 
this class of our people, else they will soon be made to join the 
tenant class in our State that is growing by leaps and bounds. Our 
county papers in South Carolina are filled week by week with sales 
of lands for taxes, It were better for the State and the counties to 
lose these taxes than to render people homeless and transform them 
from home owners to the tenant class, As you well know, the burden 
of government, Federal and State, county and municipal, is growing 
yearly. One can but wonder sometimes what the end will be. 


This afternoon I shall have no more to say on this subject 
than what I have already stated to the Senate; but I am going 
to insist that the Committee on Banking and Currency shail 
report that bill out, whether favorably or unfavorably, so 
that the measure may be before this body. I hope they will 
take action on it before this railroad proposition comes up. 
If they do not, or even if they do, I propose to add to the 
railroad relief bill the proposition I have already advanced— 
relief for those who, from no fault of theirs, no manipulation 
of stocks and bonds, no watering or anything, have sustained 
this great loss. In fact, they were the victims of the lack of 
water, as these others, perhaps, were the victims of too much 
water, 

I shall propose an amendment to that bill providing for the 
relief of these bankrupt and distressed producers in the agri- 
cultural districts of the Southeast, as we propose to come to 
the rescue, and perhaps rightfully, of railroads which find 
themselves in such a condition that they can not carry on 
without relief. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, returned to the Senate, in compliance 
with its request, the message from the Senate announcing its 
agreement to the conference report on the bill (S. 1226) to 
amend the trading with the enemy act. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of bill (H. R. 10198) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. Presillent, the formal reading of the 
bill having been dispensed with, I ask that the bill be read for 
action on the committee amendments, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will proceed to 
read the bill. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Office of corporation counsel,” on 
page 5, line 14, after the figures “ $40,040" to strike out the 
comma and the words “and no part of this appropriation 
shall be available for the compensation of any person giving 
less than full time to his official duties;“ so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Corporation counsel, including extra compensation as general counsel 
of the Public Utilities Commission, $6,000, and other personal services 
in accordance with the classification act of 1923, $34,040; in all, 
$40,040. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Coroner's 
office,” on page 5, line 19, to increase the appropriation for 
personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, from $6,200 to $7,100. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Public Util- 
ities Commission,” on page 7, line 8, before the word “ per- 
sonal,” to strike out “attorney at law, $6,000, and for other” 
and insert For“; and in line 10, after the figures “ $40,620,” 
strike out the semicolon and the words “in all, $46,620; and no 
part of this appropriation shall be available for the compen- 
sation of any person giving less than full time to his official 
duties,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For personal services in aceordance with the classification act of 
1923, $40,620, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of the 
director of traffic,” on page 8, line 21, before the word “such,” 
to insert “not exceeding $350,000 of,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

For personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
1923; for purchase, installation, and maintenance of trafie lights, 
signals, controls, and markers, painting white lines, labor, traffic sur- 
veys, city planning in relation to traffic regulation and control, and 
such other expenses as may be necessary in the judgment of the com- 
missioners, $100,000, and in addition not exceeding $350,000 of such 
fees as may be recelved during the fiscal years 1926 and 1927 for re- 
issuing motor-vehicle operators’ permits, which shall be applied ex- 
elustvely to the purchase, installation, and maintenance of traffic 
lights and additional new street lamps and fixtures incidental to such 
work, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have had the opportunity of 
associating myself with the able Senator from Colorado Mr. 
Puipps] and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] upon this 
bill, and with most of its provisions I am in hearty accord. 
I take this occasion to pay tribute to the very faithful service 
which has been rendered by the Senator from Colorado, not 
only in the preparation of the bill but in all of his activities in 
connection with the District of Columbia. 

This is perhaps one of the very few amendments in the Dill 
with which I do not agree. I am entirely dissatisfied with the 
traffic director and his activities and the multitude of rules 
and regulations, amounting to hundreds, promulgated by him 
und his subordinates, many of which have been changed and 
modified and more of which must be changed and modified. I 
think we are giving too much authority to him and we are mak- 
ing too large appropriations. 

I think we made a mistake when we passed the law creating 
the office of the director of traffic in that form. If we had 
given additional power to the chief of police and given him an 
assistant charged with the responsibility of formulating and 
enforcing under his chief, and, of course, under the District 
Commissioners, such rules and regulations as were necessary 
under the authority which then existed, we would not have 
had the mortifying experiences which have followed the new 
traffic law and the attempts to enforce it by the present director 
of traffic. 

The amendment is before us. I shall not make any motion 
to strike it out or to modify it, but I did not feel that I should 
permit the bill to go through without expressing my disapproval 
of the traffic arrangements, of the maladministration of the 
authority and power conferred, and, indeed, of many of the 
foolish and absurd rules and regulations which have been 
promulgated. 

This bill proposes to give the director of traffic a large 
amount of money, nearly three or four hundred thousand dol- 
lars, for lighting and for experimentation without sufficient 
restrictions. I am opposed to it. I think it unwise, and I 
regret that I am compelled to dissent from the action of the 
committee with respect to this item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator in charge of the bill whether adequate appropriations 
are recommended to take care of the streets in Washington? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, that was one problem to which 
the committee gave more thought and study than to any other. 
With a desire to avoid increasing the rate of taxation, which 
would perhaps be necessary had we added to the amount of 
the bill as it came from the House, that is to say, increasing 
the total of the amount, the committee endeavored to find 
places wherein certain activities might possibly be deferred for 
a year without disastrous results. The committee believes that 
it was successful in finding some such places. In two in- 
stances, where appropriations have been allotted to school build- 
ings, the work would not require the entire amount during the 
year, as in two other cases, of the building of gymnasiums and 
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added by amendment, if the amendment shall be approved, 
$400,000 for the resurfacing of the streets. 

The data which we have collected show that our program 
to-day is just about four years behind what it should be, esti- 
mating the proper expected life of asphalt and other pavings 
at 30 years, as against 20 years, which is accepted in many 
cities as a life that should be satisfactory. We have accumu- 
lated year by year cases of necessity of resurfacing, and by 
reason of that we are to-day expending large amounts for 
keeping up little repairs, doing patch work on the streets, 
which is becoming unduly expensive. Many of the streets are 
being patched. 

For the streets that are 30 years of age or over we find a 
surface of eight hundred and fifteen thousand and odd square 
yards, to replace which will cost $2,345,000, and yet we have 
only been resurfacing at the rate of about three to four hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year, and the bulk of the item— 
which has unfortunately all been combined in one, repairs and 
resurfacing—has gone to repairs instead of actually replacing 
the surface of the streets, 

The Senate committee hopes to convince the Members of the 
House: First, that those items should be separated; secondly, 
that we should adopt a four or five year program, which will 
enable us to catch up at least at the end of four or five years. 
By adding this $400,000 to the bill in the way which we have 
done it we are really providing for only one year’s work, 
where nearly five years’ work has accumulated. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know who is responsible for it, 
but it seems to me that the streets of Washington, especially 
the thoroughfares, are in as wretched a condition as one would 
find in little towns of four or five thousand people. This is 
the Capital of the Nation, and I have never seen the thorough- 
fares of the city in worse conditions. I hope the committee will 
succeed in getting an appropriation sufficient to put the streets 
in a condition suitable to the Capital of this Nation. 

I suggest to the Senator in charge of the bill that it seems to 
me that in Washington there should be higher automobile 
taxes, which could be used to take care of the streets. It seems 
to me that less is charged for automobile licenses in this city 
and less for gasoline than is charged in other cities where the 
taxes are dedicated to taking care of the streets. I suggest to 
those in charge of District affairs that there should be a fund 
which could be used for this purpose. I know somebody is 
responsible for the wretched condition of the Washington 
streets. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I may say to the Senator that the gasoline 
tax is bringing in a very considerable revenue, but, unfor- 
tunately, for those who desire to see the streets resurfaced, a 
very large amount has been allocated to the paving of the 
streets and the development of new streets, where, of course, 


‘the abutting property owner pays 50 per cent of the cost of 


his frontage. Our desire is to divert more money from the 
gas tax to resurfacing, and that is what your committee is 
endeavoring to do, adding $400,000 to the $250,000 which the 
House appropriated for that purpose, and about $200,000 which, 
I think, was carried in the deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr, SWANSON. I have gone out to the suburbs of the city, 
and the streets and pavements are much better there than 
in the lower parts of the town, where we find the main trav- 
eled thoroughfares. I think the committee has recommended 
a good appropriation, if the main thoroughfares are to be taken 
care of, but the thoroughfares down town in the city of Wash- 
ington are more suitable to towns of about four or five thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Let me say to the Senator that I have made 
it my personal duty to travel around as many of the side 
Streets, those paralleling the main thoroughfares, as possible, 
and in that way to convince myself at least that this resur- 
facing program must be gone ahead with, and that without 
further delay; otherwise the repairs will eat us up. 

Mr. SWANSON. Am I to understand that relief is to be 
given piecemeal, about 25 per cent a year, and that for three 
or four years a great many of the streets are to be in the 
same wretched condition in which we find them now? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think not. I was speaking of the number 
of streets having a surface over 30 years of age. I believe 
that by using the appropriation in the deficiency bill, and the 
amount in this bill, we can have the streets in reasonably good 
condition at the beginning of the following fiscal year, 

Mr. SWANSON. Can the city of Washington use any of the 
gasoline tax and automobile tax for the resurfacing of the 
streets without the consent of Congress? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; the commissioners can not use any money 


assembly halls, aggregating $150,000; and the committee has without an appropriation by Congress. 
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Mr. SWANSON. Why do we not dedicate a certain amount 
of the automobile tax, and a amount of the gasoline tax, 
entirely to the resurfacing of the streets, so that we will not 
have to wait? f 

Mr. PHIPPS. The commissioners themselves have designated 
various streets to be resurfaced out of that tax, and your com- 
mittee has added to that very largely. It has more than 
doubled the recommendation of the House. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator ought to put in the Rxconn 
at this point the amount that was added for the purpose of 
resurfacing the streets, unless the Senator has made that 
statement already. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is the amount I have stated. The House 
provided an item for repairs and resurfacing of about 
$270,000, to be devoted to resurfacing of streets that are not 
definitely designated in the bill, and there are about half a 
dozen items which are designated which will aggregate, as I 
recall, about $100,000, to which the Senate committee added 

400,000. 

: Mr. KING. I want the Recorp to show that the Senate com- 
mittee added approximately $500,000 for resurfacing and for 
needed improvements above the provisions of the House, with 
respect to resurfacing and similar repairs, and in order to 
accomplish that purpose we have been compelled to reduce the 
appropriations which ought to apply to some of the suburban 
parts of the city; but the wretched condition of the streets in 
the business parts of the city, as suggested by the Senator 
from Virginia, constrained the committee to pursue the course 
which it did. Some of our friends in the suburban parts of 
the city will have to wait until next year, although the bill, I 
think, deals very generously with all parts of the city. The 
committee visited all sections of the city, the streets of the 
suburban districts as well as in the central and business sec- 
tions of the city, and attempted to make a fair and just alloca- 
tion of the funds which we deemed available and reasonably 
necessary for street purposes for the coming year. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Colorado what the situation is with reference to the 
widening of H Street and the plans that the committee have 
in mind? 

Mr. PHIPPS. As to the widening of the street, the work 
under the deficiency appropriation bill will probably be under- 
taken very soon. That carries an item for the widening of the 
street. The House had put an item in the pending bill to 
continue the work. They had no Budget estimate for it. The 
committee went over the ground and believed that was one 
item that could be allowed to go over for another year, and by 
that time we will see what the effect of the widening of the 
street will be. The attitude of the committee is not one of 
opposition but one.of expediency. 

Mr. COPELAND. I understand the Senator feels that per- 
haps it could not be done now; but 

Mr. PHIPPS. I was confused, and the clerk of the com- 
mittee corrects me. The widening of H Street is a matter to 
which the committee is not opposed, but it was thought desir- 
able to leave it out this year. 

Mr. COPELAND. But there is a prospect that it may be 
taken up within a year or so? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I would think so. In the natural course of 
events it would probably come in next year; but I think some 
of the citizens who would be affected by it, who would be 
called upon to pay a large amount of the costs, are really not 
ready for it yet. 

Mr. COPELAND. It depends largely upon getting the full 
consent of those property owners? 
Mr. PHIPPS. Approximately. 

require full consent. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the Senator what the situation 
is with reference to Sherman Circle? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The committee were impressed with the ne- 
cessity of taking care of that situation, and we believe we 
have done so. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Before proceeding further with the committee 
amendments we passed over an item on page 4 to which I 
wish to direct attention. It does not call for any amendment. 
In lines 20, 21, and 22 we appropriate $155,240 for the asses- 
sor's Office. I appreciate the fact that the point I am about 
to make would be general legislation and therefore would be 
subject to a point of order if I should tender an amendment to 
cover it. But I want to make just one observation, hoping 
that the assessor's office will adopt the suggestion which I am 
about to make. If not, I feel that some general legislation is 
imperatively needed. 

I have received hundreds of complaints from taxpayers of 
the District to the effect that they receive no notice what- 


I would not say it would 
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ever of their tax assessments. They say that their complaint 
applies to real estate as well as personal property. By reason 
of getting no notice of the assessments levied against their 
property, in many instances property has been sold without 
their knowledge. Perhaps there was some negligence upon 
their part. I express no opinion with reference to that. In 
some instances, when they would go to pay their taxes and 
thought they had discharged their entire liability, where they 
would have a number of segregated pieces of property, they 
would not discover for a number of years afterwards that they 
had failed to pay the tax upon some piece of property. One 
case which was brought to my attention was with reference to 
a piece of improved property, the owner of which was awakened 
one morning by finding a number of people out upon the prop- 
erty tearing down some of his trees and attempting to plant 
others. When he made inquiry they said, “This property was 
sold at tax sale and now belongs to us.” 

I am advised that there are a number of men in the District 
forming a sort of combination for the purpose of securing tax 
titles, and they are profiting inordinately by the course which 
they pursue. I do not want to condemn or criticize the asses- 
sor’s office, but many criticisms have been lodged with me by 
reason of the course pursued. Those who are in the coterie 
and buy these tax titles, of course, before they will give a quit- 
claim or make any relinquishment, exact enormous profits, and 
in some instances I am told the owners have had the utmost 
difficulty in securing their own property. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. KING. Certainly, 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand that a person whose property 
is sold for taxes in the District of Columbia has not a certain 
time within which to redeem that property? 

Mr. KING. I think that is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then we ought to have legislation on the sub- 
ject immediately. 

Mr. KING. I mean to say that they have a period of re- 
demption. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know the length of time? 

Mr. KING. No; I do not recall it. Some of the letters which 
I have received state the fact and the time of redemption, but 
they claim that, getting no notices, they are misled as to the 
amount of their taxes and do not know the exact amount, and 
where they have a number of tracts or parcels of land or 
various kinds of personal property they are unable to determine, 
without searching the records, the aggregate amount which is 
due, and frequently, or at least occasionally, the entire amount 
is not paid, without fault upon their part, and they awaken to 
a realization of the fact later that some tax title is outstanding 
against their property by virtue of a tax deed. 

I hope the assessor’s office will institute a fair and proper 
system of notification to the taxpayers with reference to their 
taxes. If the appropriation in the pending bill is not adequate 
to enable them to perform that duty properly, we ought to 
increase it, but the large amount which I have indicated it 
seems to me should answer every legitimate demand. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have no fault to find 
with the rather liberal provision which appears to be made 
for the director of traffic, and I have no fault to find with the 
plan for improving the streets and taking care of the streets. 
The suggestion which the junior Senator from Utah has just 
made is an important one. 

There is a condition in the city of Washington that I think 
is most deplorable. I am not in a position to put my finger 
on the trouble, but anyone who reads the newspapers from day 
to day must recognize the fact that the casualties on the streets 
of Washington arising from alleged automobile accidents are 
simply enormous. There seems to be a sort of impression here 
that the pedestrian has no rights on the streets at all. Even 
the right to use the sidewalk is sometimes questioned, because 
automobiles go after the pedestrian even on the sidewalks. 
Day after day people are killed here in Washington—an 
elderly lady run over and killed, a child 9 years old run over 
and killed—and what happens? Mr. Coroner makes a so-called 
investigation or inquiry and decides that there has been an un- 
avoidable accident. In nine cases out of ten, I venture to say, the 
people who are reckless with regard to human life escape on 
the ground that whet has happened was an unavoidable 
accident. 

There is something wrong somewhere with the whole system. 
I do not know just what it is. I do not know whether the 


pending bill takes care of the pay of the coroner in the District 
or not, but it seems to me the coroner is more or less in a con- 
spiracy with the automobile operators and owners, and the 
average individual who has to walk and is not able to fly and 
who onght to have some rights on the streets is utterly ignored 
by all of them. A man takes his life in his hand wheneyer he 
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starts out to walk in the city of Washington. It is an awful 
situation. 

I have not had the time to investigate as to the statistics and 
to compare conditions here and accidents which happen here 
with conditions in other cities, but it does seem to me the situa- 
tion has reached an alarming point in Washington. Day after 
day we read about people being run over and killed by auto- 
mobiles. Mr. Coroner sits and decides that there has been an 
unavoidable accident in practically every case. Nobody gets 
punished. It simply means that the people who venture to use 
the highways, which ought to be available for their use, are 
taking their chances every day and are liable to be run over. 
There is something wrong with the situation. I hope the com- 
mittee have had it brought to their attention and will do some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I say to the Senator that the committee 
had before it not only the commissioners, but the director of 
traffic, Mr. Eldridge. The hearings show that some 11 pages 
are taken up by the testimony of Mr. Eldridge as to investiga- 
tions made of the various types of electric signals and auto- 
matic control of traffic on the highways, what the experience 
has been in other large municipalities, and the details as to 
the lighting, cost, and all such things. In response to a ques- 
tion by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Caprer] as to the result 
of the lighting system, among other things, Mr. Eldridge said: 


On Sixteenth Street there were 51 accidents during November and 
December before the lights were put on. They were put on during the 
early part of January and we have had 30 accidents on the street 
since then. During November and December there were 12 serious 
accidents and 1 death, During the months of January and en, 
there were only four serious accidents and no deaths, 

Senator Pers. What was it in March? 

Mr. ELDRIDGE, We have not received the figures for March as yet. 


This hearing was about thé latter part of March. We did 
not have very much testimony with reference to traffie condi- 
tions. It was rather scattering as to the accidents, but the 
belief was very strong upon the part of everyone that the auto- 
matic control of traffic by the signal lights was proving a suc- 
cess, that it would take a little time to accustom the people to 
it, but that pedestrians are already learning that the safe time 
to cross a street is when the lights show green or white and 
never when they show red; that they should not attempt to 
cross facing a red light. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
if the question of glaring headlights that automobilists are 
required to use in the District of Columbia has ever been dis- 
cussed in connection with accidents in the District? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It has not been discussed before the Appro- 
priations Committee. It has been discussed before the District 
Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not understand why the District of 
Columbia should require automobiles to be equipped with 
glaring headlights, so that one driving toward them can not 
see even a quarter of a block when they shine in his face. 
The dim lights are not used, but automobiles are compelled 
to use the glaring lights. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, may I say to my colleague that 
in a recent hearing I called the attention of Mr, Eldridge to 
that fact, and expressed my disapproval of the method and 
the operation of the present plan, and he sald that was the 
right way. Of course, I disagree with him. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know when I am out in the evenings, when 
I meet an automobile I tell the driver of my automobile to go 
just as close to the other side of the street as he can and stop. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the senior Senator from 
Utah yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I understand that a driver must use the dimmers 
and not permit the full light; that to do so is against the 
regulation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish I might take the Senator from Ohio 
out riding with me some evening and let him see to what 
extent the dimmers are being used. 

Mr. FESS. I myself do not drive an automobile, but I 
ride in an automobile almost every day and especially during 
the evening, and the regulation to which I refer is the one 
under which the driver always operates. It is against the 
regulation to use any lights but the dimmers. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I wish to say in reference 
to what the Senator from Colorado [Mr. PHriprs] has observed 
regarding the lights at the intersection of Sixteenth and 
Fifteenth Streets and Massachusetts Avenue, and at other 
points, that I think they have been very satisfactory. I 
think they have been the means of preventing a great many 
accidents. I happen to live at the corner of Massachusetts 
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Avenue and Fifteenth Street and there was an accident there 
almost every day and every night, sometimes two or three a 
day, until those lights were installed. Since then I do not 
think there have been any accidents. 

Mr. FESS. If the automobilists will obey the signal lights, 
there is no reason at all why there should be any accidents. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is a very admirable system, and 
also protects the pedestrian if he will observe the signals. 
I am not excusing the pedestrian who recklessly goes across 
the street when he knows he ought not to attempt it; but 
most of the accidents are happening, I think, outside of the 
zone where there has not been an installation of the green 
and red lights, where that system is not in operation, perhaps 
down town and in other portions of the city. But I think 
there has been a very great improvement in that regard. The 
installation of this system has been most helpful, and I think 
has been the means of preventing a great many accidents. Of 
course, those lights can not be extended everywhere. Acci- 
dents are still happening, and they constitute quite a serious 
menace, it seems to me, in other parts of the city. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just a word. The Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Purrrs] has called attention to the statement 
made by Mr. Eldredge respecting accidents on Sixteenth Street. 
The fact is that there was bound to be a diminution in the 
number of accidents after the installation of the electric 
lights for the reason that people would not travel on Sixteenth 
Street; the trafic there was cut in half; perhaps for a period 
of six weeks or two months after the installation of the 
lights it was cut to less than 25 per cent compared with 
what it was prior to that time. Motorists would travel down 
the streets on either side of Sixteenth Street rather than down 
Sixteenth Street. 

Mr. FESS. I want to say that I can confirm that state- 
ment. A great many persons avoid a street where the lights 
have been installed in order not to be held up. 

Mr. SMOOT. I myself do so. 

Mr. FESS. Many persons do, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire further to say that Mr. 
Eno, who, perhaps, has given more time to the consideration 
of the subject of vehicular traffic than has any other man in 
the United States, is averse to this system of lighting and 
signaling. In his latest pamphlet of, perhaps, 100 or 150 pages 
he discusses that question and again emphasizes, as he has 
done in a former edition of his work, his objections to the 
system. 

Mr. FESS. After all, the whole trouble is we have too many 
automobiles. 

Mr. KING. After all, Mr. President, we do not have intelli- 
gent and rational traffic regulations and intelligent and rational 
handling of the motor traffic. If we had one head it would be 
far better. Then if that head were the head of the police 
and he could coordinate all of those activities, it would be 
very much better than to have the present system which pre- 
vails in this city. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading “Contingent and miscellaneous ex- 
penses,” on page 10, line 16, after the words “ Board of,“ to 
strike out “Charities” and insert Public Welfare,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


For printing, checks, books, law books, books of reference, periodicals, 
stationery ; surveying instruments and implements; drawing materials; 
binding, rebinding, repairing, and preservation of records; purchase of 
laboratory apparatus and equipment and maintenance of laboratory in 
the office of the inspector of asphalt and cement; damages; livery, 
purchase, and care of horses and carriages or buggies and bicycles not 
otherwise provided for; horseshoeing; ice; repairs to pound and ve- 
hicles; use of bicyeles by inspectors in the engineer department not to 
exceed $800 in the aggregate; traveling expenses, including not exceed- 
ing $1,000 for payment of dues and traveling expenses in attending 
conventions when authorized by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia; and other general necessary expenses of District offices, in- 
eluding the personal-tax board, harbor master, health department, 
surveyor's office, office of superintendent of weights, measures, and 
markets, department of insurance, and Board of Public Welfare, 
$50,600. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 12 after the words 
“Board of,” to strike out “Children’s Guardians” and insert 
“Public Welfare,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

For maintenance, care, repair, and operation of passenger-carrying 
automobiles owned by the District of Columbia, $72,680; for exchange 
of such passenger-carrying automobiles now owned by the District of 
Columbia as, in the judgment of the commissioners of said District, 
have or shall become unserviceable, $12,000; and for the purchase of 
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passenger carrying automobiles as follows: Surface division, two Ford 
roadsters, $900; two Ford touring cars for the electrical department, 
$900; one Ford sedan for the Board of Public Welfare, $700; in all, 
$87,180. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 5, after the word 
“plumbing,” to strike out “secretary of the board of chari- 
ties” and insert “director of public welfare,” and in line 10, 
after the word “men,” to insert “the superintendent of ma- 
chinery and the fire marshal,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

Telephones may be maintained in the residences of the superintendent 
of the water department, sanitary engineer, chief inspector of the 
street-cleaning division, assistant superintendent of the strect-clean- 
ing division, inspector of plumbing, director of public welfare, 
health officer, assistant health officer, chief of the bureau of pre- 
ventable diseases, chief engineer of the fire department, superintendent 
of police, electrical inspector in charge of the fire-alarm system, one 
fire-alarm operator, and two fire-alarm repair men, the superintendent 
of machinery and the fire marshal, under appropriations contained in 
this act. The commissioners may connect any or all of these tele- 
phones either to the system of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. or the telephone system maintained by the District of Columbia 
or to both of such systems. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Street and 
road improvement and repair, street improvements,” on page 
16, after line 21, to insert: 

Northwest: For paving Oak Street, 
Street, $7,600, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 2, to insert: 

Northwest: For paving Ninth Street, Quincy Street to Rock Creek 
Church Road, $4,300. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 4, to insert: 

Northwest: For paving Rock Creek Church Road, Georgia Avenue to 
Spring Road, $5,600. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

Northwest: For paving Nicholson Street, west to Colorado Avenue, 
$7,900, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 12, to insert: 


Northeast: For paving Second Street, T Street to Rhode Island 
Avenue, $2,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 16, to strike 
out: 


Northeast: For paving Franklin Street, Sixth Street to Seventh 
Street, $7,200. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 5, to strike 
out: 


Northwest: For paving Cleveland Avenue, Cathedral Avenue to Gar- 
field Street, $14,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 11, to strike 
out: 


Northwest: 
Road, $15,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 19, after line 2, to insert: 


Northwest: University Avenue, south of Massachusetts Avenue, 
$7,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 13, after the words 
“Tn all,” to strike out “ $183,100" and insert “$165,500,” so as 
to read: 


In all, $165,500; to be disbursed and accounted for as “ Street im- 


provements,” and for that purpose shall constitute one fund, and shall 
be available immediately, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “Gasoline tax 
road and street fund,” on page 20, after line 7, to strike out: 


Ogden Street to Sixteenth 


Audubon Terrace, Linnean Avenue to Broad Branch 
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Northwest: Pennsylyania Avenue (south side), Washington Circle to 
Twenty-fifth Street, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 12, before the 
word “Street,” to strike out “Fourteenth” and insert 
“Twelfth”; and at the end of line 13, to strike out “ $55,000” 
and insert “ $74,400,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Northwest: K Street, Twelfth Street to Connecticut Avenue, $74,400. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 13, to insert: 

Northwest: K Street, Connecticut Avenue to Eighteenth Street, 
$8,800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 15, to insert: 

Northwest: Belmont Street, Fourteenth Street to Fifteenth Street, 
811,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 17, to insert: 

Northwest: Chapin Street, Fourteenth Street to Fifteenth Street, 
$12,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 21, to strike out: 

Southeast: Minnesota Avenue, Good Hope Road to Eighteenth Street, 
$28,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 7, to insert: 


Southeast: Third Street, I Street to Virginia Avenue, $7,400, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment wis, on page 21, after line 23, to insert: 

Northeast: Fourteenth Place, North Carolina Avenue to D Street, 
$9,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 22, to insert: 


Northeast: D Street, Fourteenth Street to Fifteenth Street, $8,900. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 2, to insert: 


Northeast: Orleans Place, Sixth Street to Seventh Street, $4,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 4, to insert: 


Northeast; Morton Place, Sixth Street to Seventh Street, $4,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 12, to 
strike out: 

Northwest: Thirty-fifth Street, Prospect Street to Wisconsin Avenue, 
$75,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 16, to 
strike out: 

Northwest: Calvert Street, Connecticut Avenue to Twenty-ninth 
Street, 824,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 18, to strike 
out: 

Northwest: Varnum Street, Seventeenth Street to Eighteenth Street, 
$8,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 20, to strike 
out: 

Northwest: Bighteenth Street, Varnum Street to Webster Street, 
85.300. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 22, to strike 
out: 

Northwest: Webster Street, Seventeenth Street to Eighteenth Street, 
$8,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 24, to strike 
out: 

Northwest: Thirteenth Street, Upshur Street to Allison Street, 
$21,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 23, to strike 
out: 


1926 


Northwest: For widening to 70 feet and repaving the roadway of 
Eleventh Street from New York Avenue to Massachusetts Avenue, 
$45,000, and 40 per cent of the entire cost of such work shall be 
assessed against and collected from the owners of abutting property in 
the manner provided in the act approved July 1, 1914 (38 Stat. L. p. 
524), as amended by section 8 of the act approved September 1, 1916 
(39 Stat. L. p. 716); and the owners of abutting property also shall 
be required to modify, at their own expense, the roofs of any vaults 
that may be under the sidewalk or parking on said street if it be 
found necessary to change such vaults to permit of the roadway being 
widened, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 25, after the 
words “In all,” to strike out “$642,500” and insert $508,900,” 
so as to read: 


In all, $508,900; to be disbursed and accounted for as “ Gasoline 
tax, road and street improvements,” and for that purpose shall con- 
stitute one fund and be available immediately. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Street repair, 
grading, and extension,” on page 24, at the end of line 17, to 
strike out “ $5,000” and insert “ $15,000,” so as to read: 


For the condemnation of small park areas at the intersection of 
streets, avenues, or roads in the District of Columbia, to be selected by 
the commissioners, $15,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 22, after the word 
“highway,” to strike out “except Fourteenth Street extension 
and Piney Brauch Road extension,” so as to read: 


To carry out the provisions contained in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1914 which authorize the com- 
missioners to open, extend, or widen any street, avenue, road, or 
highway to conform with the plan of the permanent system of high- 
‘ways in that portion of the District of Columbia outside of the cities of 
Washington and Georgetown there is appropriated such sum as is neces- 
sary for said purpose during the fiscal year 1927, to be paid wholly 
out of the revenues of the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 5, after the word 
“extended,” to insert a colon and the following additional 
proviso: 

Provided further, That this appropriation shall be available to pay 
the awards and expenses under the act approved March 11, 1926, 
authorizing the widening of First Street between G Street and Myrtle 
Street NE. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 14, after the word 
“work,” to strike out “$600,000” and insert “ $1,000,000,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


Repairs: For current work of repairs of streets, avenues, and alleys, 
including resurfacing and repairs to asphalt pavements with the same 
or other not inferior material, and including the maintenance of non- 
passenger-carrying motor vehicles used in this work, $1,000,000, to be 
available immediately. This appropriation shall be available for re- 
pairing pavements of street railways when necessary; the amounts 
thus expended shall be collected from such railroad companies as pro- 
vided by section 5 of “An act providing a permanent form of govern- 
ment for the District of Columbia,” approved June 11, 1878, and shall 
be deposited to the credit of the appropriation for the fiscal year in 
which they are collected. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 8, to strike 
out: 


No part of any appropriation contained in this act shall be available 
for repairing, resurfacing, or newly paving any street, avenue, or road- 
way by private contract unless the specifications for such work shall be 
so prepared as to premit of fair and open competition, 


The amendment was agreed to. n 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 15, after the word 
“and,” to strike out “strikes” and insert “strakes,” so as to 
read: 


For replacing fender and cluster piles, curbs, and strakes, including 
necessary repairs to concrete substructure at the District fish wharf, 
$10,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 21, before the 
word “and,” to strike out “Klingle Road” and insert Con- 
necticut Avenue over Klingle Valley,” and in line 22, before the 
word “ bridges,” to insert“ southeast,” so as to read: 
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For construction and repair of bridges, including maintenance of 
nonpassenger-carrying motor vehicles, 840,000. 

For constructing highway guards on the Calvert Street, Connecticut 
Avenue over Klingle Valley, and Pennsylvania Avenue SE. bridges, to 
be available immediately, $25,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Public play- 
grounds,” on page 30, line 13, after the numerals “1923,” to 
strike out “ $87,925” and insert “ $94,085,” so as to read: 


For personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, $94,085. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 15, before the 
word “shall,” to insert “, except directors who shall be em- 
ployed for 12 months,” so as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That employments hereunder, except directors who shall be 
employed for 12 months, shall be distributed as to duration in accord- 
ance with corresponding employments provided for in the District of 
Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1924, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, at the end of line 15, 
to change the total appropriation for playgrounds from $162,805 
to $168,965. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading“ Electrical de- 
partment,” on page 34, line 1, after the figures “ $4,200” to insert 
a comma and “to be immediately available,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

For installing police patrol signal system in the proposed No. 13 
police precinct and extending telephone system to proposed No. 13 police 
station house, including the purchase, installation, and relocation of 
boxes, instruments, wire, cable, conduit, connections, extra labor, and 
other necessary items, $4,200, to be immediately available. 


The amendment was agreed to. l 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Public 
schools,” on page 39, at the end of line 6, to increase the appro- 
priation for the purchase of sanitary paper towels and for fix- 
tures for dispensing the same from $2,600 to $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed tò. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Buildings and 
grounds,” on page 40, line 11, to reduce the appropriation for 
the completion of the construction of the Francis Junior High 
School from $275,000 to $250,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 14, after the word 
“all” to strike out “ $280,000” and insert “ $255,000,” so as to 
read: 

In all, $255,000, to be disbursed and accounted for as “ Buildings and 
grounds, public schools,” and for that purpose, shall constitute one fund 
and shall be available immediately: Provided, That no part of such 
fund shall be used or on account of any school building not herein 
specified. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 23, to strike 
out: 


For continuing the construction of the new building for the Me- 
Kinley Technical High School, $200,000. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 41, at the end of line 13, 
to strike out “ $300,000” and insert “ $200,000,” so as to read: 


For the erection of an extensible junior high school building to 
replace the present Garnet-Patterson School building, in accordance 
with the plans of the Macfarland Junior High School, modified as the 
limits of the site may require, and. including the removal of one or 
both of the present buildings as may be necessary, $200,000; and the 
commissioners are authorized to enter into contract or contracts, as 
in this act provided, for such building at a cost not to exceed $475,000; 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I should like to make an 
inquiry in reference to certain items on page 42. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me 
for a moment, there is one amendment I should like to have 
disposed of before we reach page 42. I desire to offer an 
amendment to come in on page 41, line 22. At that point I 
move to insert the words modified as the limits of the site 
may require.” 

In explanation of that amendment I will say that typical 
school building plans are being used wherever possible. In 
one or two instances, however, it has been found that they do 
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not quite fit in with the topography and, therefore, it is neces- 
sary, as in this case, to permit a slight modification of the 
plans. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator means to insert the words 
he has indicated after the word “school” in line 22? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; the amendment comes in in line 22 after 
the word “ school.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 41, line 22, after the word 
“school” and the comma, it is proposed to insert the words 
“ modified as the limits of the site may require.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, I hope the chairman of the com- 
mittee, while he is referring to the schoolhouses, will call 
attention to the schoolhouse near the Wardman Park Hotel 
and what some denominate the rather atrocious style of archi- 
tecture which characterizes it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
following an inspection the committee had a conference with 
the architect, who brought in several school plans, which are 
still on exhibition in the committee room, and some suggestions 
were made which we hope will prove helpful. 

Mr. KING. I hope so. ; 

Mr. PHIPPS. As to the Calvert Street School, it is only fair 
to say that when the school building shall have been completed 
and shall have become a full-fledged building, so to speak, in- 
stead of being two-thirds of one, it will present a much better 
appearance. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question about the items on page 42? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Perhaps we can make one bite of the 
cherry. In the first place, what occasion is there for increas- 
ing the appropriation provided for the Langley Junior High 
School from $100,000 and providng for a contract up to 
$400,000? 

Then there are two other items, one beginning on line 8 and 
extending to line 11, which reads: 


For the construction of a combined gymnasium and assembly hall at 
the Petworth School in accordance with the original plans for the con- 
struction of said building, $75,000. 


That is stricken out. 
There is also stricken out the item on page 42, which reads: 


For the construction of a combined gymnasium and assembly hall at 
the West School in accordance with the original plans for the construc- 
tion of said building, $75,000. 


My information is that those two items ought to stay in the 
bill and that the committee is making a mistake in recommend- 
ing that they be stricken out of the House bill. At the same 
time, there is an item on that page increasing the appropria- 
tion for the Langley Junior High School by a considerable 
amount, and a contract is authorized up to $400,000 for that 
school, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I wish first to ask the Senator, 
if he will, to refer on page 41 to the item in reference to the 
Garnet-Patterson School. In that instance the committee re- 
duced the appropriation from $300,000 to $200,000. We cut off 
$100,000 there; we added $100,000 to the appropriation for the 
Langley Junior High School and authorized the commissioners 
to enter into a contract for the completion of the addition to 
that school, because we believed that it was in the interest of 
economy; that they could make a better contract at a lower cost 
for a completed building than by letting the contract piecemeal. 
For that we had the consent and approval not only of the 
superintetndent of schools but of the commissioners as well. 
We asked how much was involved; and while it is true the 
superintendent's guess of $50,000 was pretty high, the chances 
are that a considerable saving will be effected by contracting 
for the entire work at one time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let me ask the Senator precisely where 
this school is located and what the attendance there amounts to. 
I am not quite certain about the location of the school. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The school is located on T Street NE. The 
site of the building was pointed out to our committee a year 
or two ago, and this is for the addition. By building that 
addition so as to include the assembly hall they will get a 
better contract than they otherwise would. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Can the Senator give us an idea of the 
attendance there—the number of teachers and pupils? 

Mr. PHIPPS. They are running from 1,100 to 1,200, we are 
told, in these junior high schools. This particular school is 
overcrowded now, 

As to the Petworth School, lines 8 to 11, that is a grade 
school. Your committee visited that school, and also the West 
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School, covered in lines 15 to 17, inclusive. Those schools have 
playgrounds right adjoining them. They have well-finished, 
high-ceiling basement rooms which are used for class exercises, 
where the students bring their dumbbells, wands, or other gym- 
nastic apparatus in bad weather. Of course, no doubt, they 
exercise out of doors in good weather. It was thought that 
those two schools could well go for another year, because, as I 
have stated, your committee wanted to find places in the House 
set-up where activities might be deferred for a year, so that we 
might divert that amount of money to the purpose of resurfac- 
ing streets without increasing the total amount of the appro- 
priation, which would involve an increase in taxation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator believes that 
eventually, perhaps, these accommodations will be provided. 
They are very important, but not absolutely essential things, I 
take it—the gymnasiums and assembly halls in these schools? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not hestitate to say to the Senator that 
those of the committee who visited the West School and the 
Petworth School felt that we could put over that work for a 
year. We are not opposed to furnishing the assembly halls 
and gymnasiums; we think it should be done; but we do believe 
that there is more pressing, urgent need for the resurfacing 
of these streets. 

Mr. FLETCHER. With that assurance, I shall not make any 
objection. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
reconsider the action of the Senate whereby the second amend- 
ment on page 18 was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to have an explanation from 
the chairman of the item I spoke to him about yesterday. I 
will say, before he makes the explanation, that it has been 
represented to me that the Citizens’ Association of Chevy 
Chase, the Citizens’ Association of Mount Pleasant, and the 
Connecticut Avenue Citizens’ Association have all petitioned 
for this grading; and I should like to know the reason of the 
committee for taking the action they did. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I can perhaps locate the ground for the Sena- 
tor by asking him if he recalls the old mill on Park Road. 
Proceeding up Rock Creek, the first turning to the left is the 
Broad Branch Road; and perhaps 800 yards beyond that turn- 
ing, or a little over an eighth of a mile, not over a quarter 
of a mile, is a small draw or valley that comes down from 
the direction of the Zoo into the Broad Branch Road. The 
Aububon Terrace location is to the left side, a sloping hillside 
characteristic of those in Rock Creek Park, which is now fully 
wooded, with good forest trees on it; and the new street, as 
proposed in the House bill, would come down into Broad Branch 
Road at right angles to it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Where is Linean Avenue? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not know where Linean Avenue is on 
the high ground. 

Mr. LENROOT. Where is it in relation to Connecticut 
Avenue? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I could not locate it. I only know that if 
it continues through to Connecticut Avenue, as it no doubt 
does, it must be 10 or 12 blocks farther out than Tilden Street, 
which is an entrance to the park. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would it be sufficient to say hat it would 
connect Twenty-ninth Street with Broad Branch Road and 
make another road from Rock Creek Park to Twenty-ninth 
Street? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Twenty-ninth Street has not yet been opened 
between Cathedral Avenue and Connecticut Avenue, nor has 
it been opened on the farther side of Connecticut Avenue, 
according to my recollection; but the point of the whole situ- 
ation, as the committee sees it, is this: 

Here is a wooded slope affecting Rock Creek Park. If that 
hillside is denuded of trees the drainage will go into the 
sewers instead of the water from rainfall coming into Rock 
Creek; and all those interested in the park think it most im- 
portant to keep up the flow there to the highest point possible. 
It looks to us as though this were really a real estate moye- 
ment for the further development of a new section of terri- 
tory; and if the people who own the ground are so desirous 
of cutting down those trees and throwing open that ground for 
the building of homes they should be sufficiently interested 
to pay for the grading. Ordinarily the grading, as the Senator 
may know, is paid for by the city. The cost of the paving is 
divided. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has the street been cut through and the 
ground cleared? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Oh, no; there is no evidence of a street there 
that can be discovered from Broad Branch Road, at least, nor 
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do I think you can see any evidence of it. There are some 
houses on the high ground I should say about half a mile back 
from Broad Branch Road. You can see houses there. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the matter goes to conference, I take it 
the Senator would be willing to listen to any representations 
that might be made? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Oh, we are quite willing to receive any fur- 
ther information about it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will talk with the Senator about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment which has just been reconsidered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 42, line 2, after the word “ School,” to strike out 
“$1,000” and insert “including an assembly hall and gym- 
nasium, $200,000; and the commissioners are authorized to 
enter into contract or contracts, as in this act provided, for 
said addition at a cost not to exceed $400,000," so as to read: 


For the construction of an addition to the Langley Junior High 
School, including an assembly hall and gymnasium, $200,000; and 
the commissioners are authorized to enter into contract or contracts, 
as in this act provided, for said addition at a cost not to exceed 
$400,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 7, to strike 
out: 


For the construction of a combined gymnasium and assembly hall 
at the Petworth School in accordance with the original plaps for 
the construction of said building, $75,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was on page 42, after line 14, to strike 
out: 


For the construction of a combined gymnasium and assembly hall 
at the West School in accordance with the original plans for the 
construction of said building, $75,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, line 18, after the 
word “all,” to strike out “ $1,620,000” and insert “ $1,270,000 ;” 
so as to read: 


In all, $1,270,000 to be disbursed and accounted for as “ Building 
and grounds, public schools, surplus revenue fund,” and for that 
purpose shall constitute one fund, and remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That no part of such fund shall be used for or 
on account of any school building not herein specified. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 48, line 5, before the word 
“bidder,” to insert “ responsible,” so as to read: 


None of the money appropriated by this dct shall be paid or obligated 
toward the construction of or addition to any building the whole and 
entire construction of which, exclusive of heating, lighting, and plumb- 
ing, shall not have been awarded in one or a single contract, separate 
and apart from any other contract, project, or undertaking, to the 
lowest responsible bidder complying with all the legal requirements 
as to a deposit of money or the execution of a bond, or both, for the 
faithful performance of the contract. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 44, line 10, after the word 
“fund,” to strike out the colon and the following provisos: 


Provided, That no part of the appropriation herein made shall be 
expended for the purchase of any site the cost of which shall exceed 
the full value assessment of such property last made before purchase 
thereof plus 25 per cent of such assessed value: Provided further, 
That if any of the sites above enumerated can not be purchased under 
said limitation as to price then any of said moneys remaining unex- 
pended or unobligated by reason of such price limitation, plus the un- 
expended balance of the appropriation of $154,000 contained in the 
second deficiency act, fiseal year 1925, on account of the Park View 
School, which is hereby reappropriated, may be expended, subject to 
said limitation as to price, in the purchase of any or all other land 
authorized to be acquired in the five-year school building program act, 
approved February 26, 1925 (43 Stat. p. 986). 


Mr. PHIPPS, Mr. President, just a word at that point. 

I think it is only fair to say that the committee looks upon 
the proposition set forth by the House as a most important 
matter, and one which should not have approval without seri- 
ous consideration. While it may find that some of the lan- 
guage included within that stricken out is proper, and should 
remain in the bill, the only clean way in which to handle the 
matter is to have the whole situation before us when we go to 
conference. Therefore we propose to eliminate all of the lan- 
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guage included. within the provisos, so that we can discuss it 
with the representatives on the part of the House. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question of 
the Senator. I notice, for example, on page 48—we are now on 
page 44—a similar proviso, or a proviso in part similar. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Wherever the limitation of 25 per cent above 
the latest appraised value occurs the committee recommends 
striking it out, so that the whole question may be considered 
in conference, 

Mr. WILLIS. Does not that appeal to the Senator as 
being a wise provision? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Leaving it in? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. x 

Mr. PHIPPS. There are arguments on both sides, I am 
perfectly frank to admit, but the arguments against it pre- 
sented by the commissioners, presented by the superintend- 
ent of parks, presented by two or three other officials, and 
presented by citizens’ organizations were, to the minds of the 
committee, stronger, certainly more definite, and more in- 
sistent than those that were received in favor of it. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have the greatest confidence in the judg- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado, particularly upon a 
business proposition; but it did seem to me that that was 
rather wise legislation. It would prevent the public from being 
help up. It seems to me it is good legislation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not quite in accord with 
the action of the committee with respect to this matter; and 
yet at the time it was under consideration I felt constrained 
not to express any dissent. 

There are some reasons which might prompt the committee 
to take this course. I shall not enumerate them. It is pos- 
sible—indeed, {t is quite certain—if those handling the money 
will act with prudence, that they may secure results which will 
be satisfactory in the acquisition of school sites. I want to 
say now that I have felt that some of the school sites have 
cost entirely too much, and that the District has been held 
up; and I do not approve of some of the methods adopted in 
acquiring these school sites and the lack of vigor, in my 
judgment, in prosecuting the suits for condemnation where 
the District was forced to go into the courts to exercise the 
right of eminent domain. 

I do not want to criticize the lawyers who handled the cases; 
but I do express my opinion, from the investigations which I 
made, that the District has paid too much for school sites; and 
if any proper way could be adopted to secure better results 
and to limit the payments for the school sites, I should be very 
glad to give my support to it. I assent to this action because 
I am at a loss to suggest a better method. I do hope, however, 
that those who handle the money, if they are held up, will 
refuse to purchase, even though there shall be some delay. 
In some sections of the District the prices charged have been 
extortionate, far beyond what was reasonable and right, far 
Above the assessments which have been levied by the city; and 
I do hope that in future purchases there will be wiser dis- 
cretion and better judgment used than have been exercised in 
the past. ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 2, to increase the 
appropriation for rent of school buildings and grounds, storage 
aud stock rooms, from $12,000 to $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Metropolitan 
police, salaries,” on page 46, line 19, after the name “ District 
of Columbia,” to strike out “including the present assistant 
property clerk of the police department, who shall be appointed 
a sergeant on the Metropolitan police force,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

For the pay and allowances of officers and members of the Metro- 
politan police force, in accordance with the act entitled “An act to 
fix the salaries of the Metropolitan police force, the United States park 
police force, and the fire department of the District of Columbia,” 
$2,720,570. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill the reason for striking out the provision 
beginning with line 19 on page 46. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is the item regarding which the Senator 
spoke to me. The assistant property clerk, as our committee 
is informed, performs no police duty. He does not make 
arrests. He does not take his life in his hands, so to speak, 
but keeps accounts. He is drawing a salary of $1,500 a year. 
To name him as sergeant on the police force would give him an 
increase of $900 a year, promoting him over men on the force 
who have served for years and whose ambition it is to be 
named as sergeants, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I want to say to the Senator and to the 
Senate, in regard to this particular matter, that this follows a 
precedent which has already been established by the Congress. 
Take the case of the present chief of police, Mr. Hesse. He 
was chief clerk in the department and was promoted to assist- 
ant chief of the police force only last year, or year before last. 
This case is in exact consonance with that. 

So far as this particular clerk is concerned, he is drawing the 
highest salary he can receive in the department. His salary 
can run to $1,500 a year and no more. He has been in the 
service for 11 years, is an excellent officer, has made a fine 
record, is a fine accountant, and there is no reason why he 
should not be promoted. He is a man who had two sons in the 
late war; he is an excellent citizen in every respect and an 
excellent officer. I hope the Senator will be willing that the 
amendment of the committee may be disagreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is an additional objection—I did not 
suppose that was the only one—and that is the virtual naming 
of the present clerk. I would suggest to the Senator having 
the bill in charge that if the item be left in, it provide for an 
assistant clerk instead of naming the man who is there now, as 
the clause practically does. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would be perfectly willing to accept 
that amendment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Your committee had no testimony or evidence 
before it which would justify it in approving this item. There- 
fore the committee thought the wise thing to do was to strike 
it out, to take it to conference, and to give the House an 
opportunity to show what information it might have other than 
that disclosed in its hearings. We were unable to have the 
commissioner in charge of this department say that it was a 
wise move. He would not say that it was a wise and proper 
thing to do, and the committee was not approached by repre- 
sentatives of the police department in the interest of the item. 
We felt that under the cireumstances the proper thing to do 
was to strike it out in the Senate and take it to conference for 
further consideration. I would not feel inclined to have the 
amendment rejected on the floor, because that would mean 
that the provision would be the law; but I am perfectly willing 
to give it all fair consideration in conference. 

Mr. McKELLAR, If the Senator will accept the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Kansas it will have the same effect, 
because it would raise the whole question as to this man. But 
I want to call the Senator’s attention and the committee’s atten- 
tion to the evidence, and the only evidence, on which this 
change was made. It was made upon the testimony of Com- 
missioner Fenning, and Commissioner Fenning appeared before 
the committee, as appears on page 44 of the Senate hearings, 
to have this identical thing done in the case of another man. 
He presented a memorandum relating to the present chief clerk 
of the fire department, whom it was sought to have appointed 
a battalion chief of the fire department of the District of 
Columbia. Then Commissioner Fenning went on to say: 


I want to say in that connection that that language was not put in 
by the commissioners. The commissioners had no knowledge of it. 
It was put in by the House. I should like to file a memorandum in 
support of its staying in the bill, however. This memorandum shows 
that the present chief clerk of the department has been in that position 
for a number of years; that he has been in the fire department since 
1912; that his duties are principally to act as assistant to the chief 
engineer in the administrative work of the department. 


Mr. PHIPPS. That refers to the fire department, not the 
police department, 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is identically the same in principle. 
Here he is pleading, giving all the reasons for the case in the 
fire department which might be given for the case in the police 
department. : 

I also want to call the attention of the Senator and the 
Senate further to the fact that Mr. Fenning did not bring this 
particular matter up at all. This was what occurred: 


Commissioner FeNNiNG. * * * it is the same language—to which 
I have raised no objection, although the commissioners had no part in 
its being in the bill—that appears on page 45 of the present bill with 
respect to an employee of the police department. 

Senator KENDRICK, Is there not some opposition to that change? 

Commissioner FexntnG. Do you mean in the police department? 

Senator Kenpeicx. Yes; the change in rank, if you may call it that, 
of the assistant chief clerk. That is who It is, is it not? 

Commissioner Frenntnc. The assistant property clerk, who is a 
elvillan, on page 45 of the bill, which remained in the bill as it went 
through the House, but which was not put in at the suggestion of the 
commissioners. It is proposed that that man be appointed a sergeant 
of the Metropolitan police force. 

Senator Purrprs. What effect would that have on his compensation? 
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Commissioner FENNINd. I think his present salary is something like 
$1,680 (later corrected to $1,500) as a clerk. A sergeant gets $2,400, 
and is entitled to retirement at half pay, and is entitled to the general 
privileges of membership in the police department. That provision 
was put in by the House of Representatives. I am saying nothing for 
or against it. 

Senator Purprs. But you should say something for or against it. 
That ts what you are here for, to say whether or not that is a proper 
thing. Why should this man, who is a civilian employee and never 
in position to be called on to make an arrest or to perform the duties 
of a policeman, be designated as a sergeant of the police force? He 
is a clerk in the office. 

Commissioner FENNING. I should be very glad to give my opinion on 
that subject, Senator PHIPPS. 

Senator Pnirrs. Yes; that is what we want to know. 

Commissioner FENNING. I did not do so out of courtesy to the House, 
which put it in. I presumed it was a matter that was being attended 
to here at the Capitol. I should say, as the commissioner in charge of 
the police department, that I see no reason why a person occupying 
such a position should be a member of the uniformed police force. 

Senator Kenpricx. Would it not actually have an effect upon the 
morale of the police force? 

Senator Putpps. It seems to me it would. 

Commissioner FENNING. It might, very readily. It came as a surprise 
to the commissioners. I did not know it was going to be in the bill. 

Senator Putrrs. Does the same thing apply to the chief clerk in the 
fire department? 

Commissioner FENNING, I do not think it does, for reasons which I 
will state. 


It. Is exactly the same principle. Evidently the commissioner 
did not want to make that statement, but it seems that the 
Senator from Colorado rather urged him to give his opinion 
about it. 

Here is a chief of police who was promoted in exactly the 
same way. He makes no recommendation about it. But the 
commissioner, at the urgent solicitation of the Senator from 
Colorado, did make the statement I have read. It seems to 
me it is reasonable and proper that this promotion should be 
made, and I hope the Senator will agree that the amendment 
may not be agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, in the case to which the Sena- 
tor has referred, of this assistant property clerk, the committee 
was not approached by anyone to advocate the case. He has 
read the testimony and the only testimony we had that is printed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is all I can find. 

Mr. PHIPPS. In the case of the fire department, the fire 
chief came to me personally, hearing about this after the hear- 
ings had closed, and most strongly recommended the designat- 
ing of their man as a fire marshal, giving as his reasons the 
fact that the man must respond to fire alarms after the first 
call; that he must on duty; must go and give orders 
when the chief is not there; and when the department has all 
been ordered out he must go to the place of the fire and confer 
with the chief, and take his orders in person there. So that 
that man is in actual control of the fire-engine employees when 
they are on duty, and must direct their going to fires. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The same principle applies to this man. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not think the Senator should ask that 
the item be restored. I think he should be satisfied with the 
statement that the conferees will be willing to give this matter 
every fair consideration in conference. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is a part of it, but I want to go a 
little further and ask the Senator, in order that it may remain 
in conference, to accept the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Kansas, which would put it in, in reality, because under 
the amendment of the Senator from Kansas the appointment of 
this particular man would not be required at all. I ask the 
Senator to let that be agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It would make the assistant property clerk, 
whoever he may be, a sergeant. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It would be on exactly the same grounds 
the Senator has given in the case of the fire chief. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I can not see the necessity for paying an 
assistant property clerk $2,400 a year. I would not do it in 
my own business, and I do not believe the Senator would do 
it in his business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If he were a competent and efficient man, 
I would give him a reasonable salary, and I would just as 
soon do it this way as in any other way. I think this is the 
better way, and I think this man is a good and competent man, 

Mr. PHIPPS. He may be; that we are perfectly willing to 
find out; but we had no backing up of this recommendation 
from anyone representing the police department. Chief Hesse 
did not come. He has made no communication on the subject. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, it is very natural that the chief 
did not come. He was probably satisfied with it. He had 
been along exactly the same route before, and it is very natu- 
ral to assume that he was entirely satisfied with it. I hope 
the Senator will let it go in. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I want again to call the Senator’s attention 
to the statement of Commissioner Fenning in the report of the 
testimony that the commissioners did not recommend or put 
either of those items in the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true; but whenever we get to 
legislating solely and alone in accordance with what the com- 
missioners recommend there will be no use for the Congress at 
all; we might just as well turn it all over to them. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Not at all; I do not agree with the Senator 
on that point. But I do say that when the bill goes to con- 
ference we shall give very full consideration to the proposition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will ask the Senator this 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not think the amendment suggested by 
the Senator from Kansas should be substituted, because I do 
not believe it would give the Senate conferees a full chance 
to thrash it out with the conferees on the part of the House. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will ask this: Of course, the Senator 
from Colorado will be on the conference committee. Would 
he object to my coming before the committee when the matter 
is before it? 

Mr. PHIPPS. If the House conferees do not object, certainly 
not. Of course, the Senator knows the rules we usually try to 
observe with reference to conferences. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure the House conferees will 
not object, and I would like very much to appear there with a 
statement of all the facts, so that the matter can be thrashed 
out. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I will be obliged to the Senator if he will 
produce a statement of the facts, because I confess that no 
such statement was presented to the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator very much, and will 
be glad to let it take that course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on n agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line 8, after the 
numerals “1928,” to strike out the colon and the following 
proviso: “ Provided, That the purchase price of the site shall 
not exceed the full value assessment last made before purchase 
thereof plus 25 per cent thereof,” so as to read: ` 


For the purchase of a site and the erection of a building to be kuwa 
as the fourteenth police precinct station bouse to replace the subpolice 
station at Tenleytown, D. C., $60,000, to be available immediately and 
to remain available until July 1, 1928. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Fire depart- 
ment, miscellaneous,” on page 50, line 12, after the word 
“items,” to strike out “cost of installation and maintenance 
of telephones in the residences of the superintendent of ma- 
pene and the fire marshal,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 


For contingent expenses, horseshoeing, furniture, fixtures, oll, medi- 
cal and stable supplies, harness, blacksmithing, gas and electric light- 
ing, flags and balyards, and other necessary items, $30,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 17, to insert: 

For traveling and other expenses of a committee to be appointed by 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to consider and report 
upon the installation of a high-pressure water system in the congested 
high-value section of the District of Columbia, $3,000: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, line 14, after the 
numerals “1928,” to strike out the following proviso: “ Pro- 
vtded, That the purchase price of the site shall not exceed the 
full-value assessment last made before purchase thereof plus 
25 per cent thereof,” so as to read: 

For house, site, furniture, and furnishings for an engine company 
to be located in the vicinity of Sixteenth Street and Piney Branch 
Road NW., including the cost of necessary instruments for receiving 
alarms and connecting said house with fire-alarm headquarters, $92,525, 
to be available immediately and to remain available until July 1, 1928, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Police court,” 
on page 58, at the end of line 6, to strike out “$84,270” and 
insert “ $84,570,” so as to read: 

Salaries: For personal services in accordance with the classification 
act of 1923, including $800 additional for presiding judge, $84,570. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 62, line 11, after the word 
“law,” to insert “and expenses of commitments to the District 
Training School,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For expenses attending the execution of writs de lunatico inqulrendo 
and commitments thereunder in all cases of indigent insane persons 
committed or sought to be committed to St. Elizabeths Hospital by 
order of the executive authority of the District of Columbia under the 
provisions of existing law, and expenses of commitments to the Dis- 
trict Training School, including personal services, 88.000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 33, to strike 
out the heading Charities and Corrections“ and insert Pub- 
lic Welfare,” and, in line 3, to strike out “ Board of Chari- 
ties“ and insert Board of Public Welfare.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, line 5, to increase the 
appropriation for personal services, Board of Public Welfare, in 
18 with the classification act of 1923, from $32,000 to 

75,000 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 63, after line 5, to insert: 


DIVISION OF CHILD WELFARE 


Administration: For administrative expenses, including placing and 
visiting children, city directory, purchase of books of reference and 
periodicals not exceeding $50, and all office and sundry expenses, 
$5,000; and no part of the moneys herein appropriated shall be used 
for the purpose of visiting any ward of the Board of Public Welfare 
placed outside the District of Columbia and the States of Virginia and 
Maryland, and a ward placed outside said District and the States 
of Virginia and Maryland shall be visited not less than once a year 
by a voluntary agent or correspondent of said board, and that said 
board shall have power, upon proper showing, in its discretion, to 
discharge from guardianship any child committed to its care. 

For maintenance of feeble-minded children (white and colored), 
$37,500. 

For board and care of all children committed to the guardianship 
of said board by the courts of the District, and for temporary care of 
children pending investigation or while being transferred from place to 
place, with authority to pay not more than $1,500 each to institutions 
under sectarian contro] and not more than $400 for burial of children 
dying while under charge of the board, $120,000. 

The disbursing officer of the District of Columbia is authorized to 
advance to the Director of Public Welfare, upon requisitions previously 
approved by the auditor of the District of Columbia and upon such 
security as may be required of said director by the commissioners, 
sums of money not to exceed $400 at any one time, to be used for 
expenses in placing and visiting children, traveling on official business 
of the board, and for office and sundry expenses, all such expenditures 
to be accounted for to the accounting officers of the District of Colum- 
bia within one month on itemized vouchers properly approved. 


- The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ National 
Training School for Boys,” on page 66, line 19, before the word 
“with,” to strike out “Charities” and insert “ Public Wel- 
fare,” so as to read: 


For care and maintenance of boys committed to the National Train- 
ing School for Boys by the courts of the District of Columbia under 
a contract to be made by the Board of Public Welfare with the authori- 
ties of said National Training School for Boys, $46,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Medical chari- 
ties,” on page 67, at the end of line 15, to strike out Chari- 
ties” and insert Public Welfare,” so as to read: 


For care and treatment of indigent patients under contracts to be 
made by the Board of Public Welfare with the following institutions 
and for not to exceed the following amounts, respectively: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, at the end of line 26, 
to reduce the appropriation for care and treatment of indigent 
patients, Washington Home for Incurables, from $10,000 to 


$5,000. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am very much interested 
in the amendment just stated. I observe that the amount pro- 
vided for by the House was $10,000 and that the Senate com- 
mittee proposes to cut it down to $5,000. 

I had occasion to visit this institution several weeks ago. I 
went all through it. I examined the whole plant. I think I 
saw every patient in the institution. I think it is one of the 
most deserving charities in Washington. It is a home for in- 
curables. There is no one there who is an addict to the use 
of alcohol or drugs, or anything of that kind. It is a home for 
paralytics, a home for those who suffer from cancer and who 
have been diagnosed as incurable. They have taken inte that 
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institution some of the most pitiful cases I have ever seen. It 
is a difficult charity. It is a difficult kind of patient to attend 
to. The testimony of Mrs. Hopkins is set out at page 931 of the 
hearings before the House committee. I do not know whether 
the members of the Senate committee read those hearings or 
not. 

The institution has 90 patients. It costs $15,000 a year to 
look after those 90 patients. They have one of the most mag- 
nificent homes in Washington, a very large building comfort- 
ably arranged for those paralytics and others who suffer in a 
similar way. There is no aid asked of the Government at all 
in the way of paying interest on depreciation or rent, or any 
charge for this enormous building that has been put up by 
some of the people in this town to look after a peculiar char- 
acter of patients. In most hospitals the patient goes in and 
comes out either dead or alive in a short time. This institu- 
tion must be maintained during the life of the patient. It has 
been in existence since 1904, due largely to the charity of Mrs. 
Hopkins and some other ladies in Washington. 

The actual cost to those ladies who have undertaken this 
charity is $15,000 a year, without considering the investment in 
that large building or interest on their money or depreciation. 
It certainly seems to me, considering the character of the insti- 
tution, that they should be helped to take care of it. It would 
be a calamity, indeed, for those 90 patients there, old women who 
are poverty stricken, paralyties who can not move but who 
must stay there until they die, if through any chance the home 
should become bankrupt or should be abandoned. 

It seems to me in a case of this kind the least the Congress 
of the United States could do on behalf of the people of the 
District is to give them a modest aid in the sum of $10,000 a 
year toward the support of those 90 patients, when nothing is 
asked for this enormous, fine plant. Even such an amount will 
not care for more than two-thirds of the actual outlay for food 
and care. I hope the Senate will not reduce that amount in 
that way. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The committee found that for the current 
fiscal year the amount set aside for the institution was $5,000. 
The $10,000 was, of course, an increase. Up to March 31, in- 
clusive, out of the $5,000 for this year’s allowance $3,743 had 
been spent. The rate per week is not only moderate but it is 
entirely too low, in my judgment. From a report of the insti- 
tution which I asked for when I was solicited to do something 
or other in the way of extending some personal aid, I was very 
much disappointed to find that the work was being carried on 
upon suchean expensive plant; that is to say, the comparison 
of overhead with the number of patients cared for. 

It is a new home, as I understand it, on Wisconsin Avenue, 
which is a fine piece of property and a substantial appearing 
building. I have not as yet had an opportunity to visit it, but 
I have examined the report for the latest year it was avall- 
able, and it seemed to me that the overhead was entirely too 
large for the number of people cared for and that the total 
cost per patient per year was greater than it should be. I do 
not see how the institution can make the rate it does to the city 
for the care of patients that it takes over at the instance of the 
Board of Public Welfare, 

I will say to the Senator that there is not only this case but 
two or three other hospitals where the House has made changes, 
departing from this year’s allowance and the Budget estimate, 
which we have changed. In the two items immediately fol- 
lowing we have made a change, one for the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Hospital, an increase of $3,000 over last year made by 
the House, which we put back to this year’s figure, and the 
George Washington University Hospital we treated in the same 
way. If we had the additional patients to be cared for and needed 
the additional money for that purpose, it would be a different 
proposition. The rate, as I said, is abnormally low, but from 
the experience of the past it does not seem necessary to in- 
crease the amount over the present fiscal year’s allowance of 


85,000. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Here is what Mrs. Hopkins said. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I inquire to what page the Senator is 
referring? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Page 931 of the House Committee hearings. 
This is what she said: 


Then, we have patients from six foreign countries, or from seven 
foreign countries, if you call Canada a foreign country, as follows: 
Canada, Germany, England, Ireland, Hungary, and Russia. There 
Is a total of 144 people in the home. Fifty-three of them are sala- 
ried, There are 90 patients, 4 on the staff, 22 nurses, 4 orderlies, 24 
servants, and 3 engineers, As I said, there are 53 salaries paid. To 
feed, warm, light, and nurse these patients costs us about $5,000 per 
month. We fed them’ from November 1, 1924, to November 1, 
1925, for 38 cents per diem per capita. I do not think that any of 
you did better than that in your own homes, For everything, all 
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the expenses, including the $25,000 for salaries, and many other 
Items, the cost was $1.20 per diem per capita. There is no income or 
charge for the building; $1.20 per day for 35 free patients means 
$42 per day, and for the year it would amount to $15,330. Congress 
gives us $5,000. Therefore, we have a yearly deficit of $10,330. 
I came up to see Mr. Mappen the other day, and he asked me 
what I wanted. I told him I wanted two things. I told him that 
one of the things I wanted was $10,000, Then one of my committee 
told me what an awful blunder I had made, because our deficit Is 
more than $10,000. There is a difference of $10,330. I said that 
another thing I wanted was to get whatever we received direct, 
You give that to us through the Board of Charities, and they never 
give us the full appropriation. One year they took off $600 and 
covered it back tnto the Treasury. Of course, that makes them look 
very well indeed from the standpoint of economy, but you do not 
know how they pinch it out of us. 

The Board of Charities makes a deduction of a few dollars, two or 
three dollars, whenever a woman or a man is gone, and that is not 
fair. I think that when you give me $5,000 you mean that we should 
have it. We need it for the expenses of the household. The room 
that has been occupied must be kept up. The room must be kept until 
the patient comes back. In looking back over the report for 35 
years, we find that we have always had difficulty with the Board of 
Charities. There is always some delay. It is always one month 
late and frequently it is three months late. Now, why can we not 
have that money direct? 


There is the situation. If they were here asking that the 
Government of the United States support the charity, then the 
question as to whether or not the overhead could be reduced 
would be a very material consideration for Congress. But 
they are not doing that. They have a plant out there that 
probably cost $300,000 or $400,000. It is not like a hospital. 
The rooms are not little rooms with a cot in each one. They 
are great big airy rooms out in the woods. Those incurables 
are not looked after like the ordinary patient who has a 
broken leg or something of that sort, where the nurse comes 
in once or twice a day to take his temperature. 

These patients are in a condition where they require con- 
stant nursing morning, noon, and night. Most of them are 
helpless. Part of them can not move any more than a finger. 
There must be a lot of nursing for that kind of people. They 
have to have good air. They are there until they die. Some 
of them have been there for 80 years slowly dying and wholly 
helpless. 

It can not be compared to another kind of hospital. There 
is not any better charity anywhere than is displayed in the 
care of these old men and women who are poverty-stricken, 
without relatives, absolutely helpless, many of whom can not 
move themselves at all, but have to be turned by a nurse, 
some of whom have to be lifted up in regular trusses and 
moyed around in that way. Of course they have to have 22 
nurses for those 90 patients. As a matter of fact, if it were 
possible, each one of them should have a nurse night and day. 

These people are doing the very best they can. They could 
cut the building in two and make four rooms out of what is 
now one room and have one window where they now have two 
windows. They could cut down expenses for these 90 old men 
and women who are helpless, but whose minds are just as keen 
to-day as ever. They could cut down to $5,000 a year; but 
when the women in charge of the institution are contributing 
the interest on an inyestment of between $300,000 and $500,000 
and are taking care of the overhead over and above the $10,000, 
it seems to me that it is a hard thing, to say the least, to talk 
about overhead expenses. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As to the cost of it, I call the attention of 
the Senate to Mrs. Hopkins’s statement, as follows: 


Mrs. Horkixs. Yes, sir; and we raised the money for it ourselves. 
I am glad that other people get assistance. I understand that when 
Providence Hospital was built they were given $200,000; but we raised 
this money. We raised every penny of it ourselves. The cost of the 
new building and grounds was $516,610.27; the cost of the new equip- 
ment was $16,038.81; the balance left on hand was 8193, making a 
total of $582,841.58. 


It seems to me that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] 
is exactly right. If the Congress makes any mistake in the 
world, it ought to be made on the side of these poor, helpless, 
defenseless people. I hope the chairman of the committee will 
agree to let the amendment be rejected, as has been suggested 
by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not know what the value of the build- 


ing is because I did not see the testimony, but I do know that 
it is a magnificent building, and I estimated roughly its value 
as being between $300,000 and half a million dollars. I think 
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the members of the commlttee ought to go out and look at that 
building and acquaint themselves with the work being done 
there. As I said before, it is not like the emergency hospital; 
it is not a “joint” into which they throw somebody into as 
narrow a place as can be done with as little care as possible. 
Those who erected that building erected it in order to try to 
make as comfortable as possible the poor helpless people who 
possibly have to spend 30 or 40 years or the remainder of their 
lives without moving. They are not asking for very much 
help; they are not asking for any interest on the half million 
dollars invested; they are not asking for any rent; they are 
not even asking for the total amount of actual expenses in- 
curred; they are asking for but $10,000, when the actual cost 
of feeding these people is about $15,000. I repeat, I wish 
members of the committee could haye gone out and looked at 
the building as I did. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the committee based its con- 
clusion in this case upon the best evidence that it could 
readily obtain. It had the House hearings. It did not call 
a representative of the institution to appear before it. I have 
given the Senate my personal statement as to the matter. I 
asked for a report of their proceedings and as to what they 
were doing, because I have been personally solicited in refer- 
ence to the matter. As the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKEtiar] has stated, there has been an inyestment of about 
$566,000; the report which I had showed an investment of 
$531,000, but it also showed that out of the annual appro- 
priation of $5,000 they had only used $4,300, 

They fix the per diem at a weekly rate for the patients 
there. I am perfectly willing to admit that it is too low. If 
they can feed the patients for 38 cents a day, they are not 
giving them as much good food as perhaps they should. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I agree with the Senator as to that. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Perhaps the patients do not need very much | 
and that may be the reason why the per diem rate is fixed as 
it is. However, as it is recommended so strongly, I shall not 
offer any objection to the amendment being voted down. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment | 
is rejected. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thank the Senator. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 68, at the end of line 1, to reduce the appro- 
priation for care and treatment of indigent patients, George- 
town University Hospital, from $8,000 to $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. s 

The next amendment was, on page 68, at the end of line 2, 
to reduce the appropriation for care and treatment of indigent 
patients, George Washington University Hospital, from $8,000 
to $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 68, line 21, to strike out 
the heading “Gallinger Municipal Hospital” and insert Gal- 
linger Municipal Hospital.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, commencing at the top of page 
70, to strike out: 

CHILD CARING INSTITUTIONS 
BOARD OF CHILDREN’S GUARDIANS 


Administration: For administrative expenses, including placing and 
visiting children, city directory, purchase of books of reference and | 
periodicals not exceeding $50, and all office and sundry expenses, | 
$5,000; and no part of the moneys herein appropriated shall be used | 
for the purpose of visiting any ward of the Board of Children’s | 
Guardians placed outside the District of Columbia and the States of 
Virginia and Maryland, and a ward placed outside sald District and 
the States of Virginia and Maryland shall be visited not less than 
once a year by a voluntary agent or correspondent of said board, | 
and that said board shall haye power, upon proper showing, in se 
discretion, to discharge from guardianship any child committed to 
its care. 

Salaries: For personal services in accordance with the classifica- 
tion act of 1923, $53,080. 

For maintenance of feeble-minded children (white and colored), 
$37,500. 

For board and care of all children committed to the guardianship 
of said board by the courts of the District, and for temporary care 
of children pending investigation or while being transferred from 
place to place, with authority to pay not more than $1,500 each to 
institutions under sectarian control aud not more than $400 for 
burial of children dying while under charge of the board, $120,000. 

The disbursing officer of the District of Columbia is authorized to 
advance to the agent of the Board of Children’s Guardians, upon 


requisitions previously approved by the auditor of the District of 
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Columbia and upon such security as may be required of said agent 
by the commissioners, sums of money not to exceed $400 at any one 
time, to be used for expenses in placing and visiting children, travel - 
ing on official business of the board, and for office and sundry ex- 
penses, all such expenditures to be accounted for to the accounting 
officers of the District of Columbia within one month on itemized 
vouchers properly approved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, line 22, to strike out 
the heading “ Miscellaneous.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Florence 
Crittenton Home,” on page 74, line 15, after the words “ Board 
of,” to strike out “ Charities” and insert Public Welfare,“ so 
as to read: 


For care and maintenance of women and children under a contract to 
be made with the Florence Crittenton Home by the Board of Public 
Welfare, maintenance, $4,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Southern 
Relief Society,” on page 74, line 21, after the word “of” to 
strike out “Charities, 510,000“ and insert “Public Welfare, 
$5,000,” so as to read: 


For care and maintenance of needy and infirm Confederate veterans, 
their widows and dependents, residents in the District of Columbla, 
under a contract to be made with the Southern Relief Society by the 
Board of Public Welfare, $5,000. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, with respect to this item were I 
to consult my own feeling I would not have a word to say, but 
being a member of the Senate Appropriations Committee and 
also of the Committee on the District of Columbia I was relied 
on by the worthy people who desire this money for the purpose 
indicated to look after the item. I was not present at the meet- 
ing of the committee at which the sum proposed to be appro- 


| priated by the House of Representatives was reduced by the 


Senate committee. It is a trivial amount, and for the last 10 
years, with the exception of two years, it invariably has been 
$10,000. Evidently the House thought it ought to continue at 
$10,000, and I hope the Senate may reject the proposed com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the Senate committee was fol- 
lowing the suggestion of the Budget Bureau, which had ap- 
proved an appropriation of $5,000; but this is also a charitable 
e and I shall not object to having the amendment 
rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objéction, the amendment 
is rejected. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, on page 74 I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Colorado will be stated. 

The Cuter Crerx. On page 74, line 21, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “Charities” and to insert in lieu thereof 
the words “ Public Welfare.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 74, after line 22, to strike out: 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND 


For ald and support of the National Library for the Blind, located 
at 1800 D Street NW., to be expended under the direction of the Com- 


| missioners of the District of Columbia, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. ` 
The next amendment was, on page 75, after line 2, to strike 
out: 
COLUMBIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTH 
To ald the Columbla Polytechnic Institute for the Blind, located at 
1808 H Street NW., to be expended under the direction of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, $1,500. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND AND COLUMBIA POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE 


For aid and support of the National Library for the Blind and the 
Columbia Polytechnic Institute, to be expended under the direction of 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, $6,500, - 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, nonresident insane,” on page 76, at the beginning of 
line 1, to strike out “secretary of the Board of Charities” and 
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insert “director of public welfare,” and in line 4, after the 
word “said,” to strike out “secretary” and insert “ director,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

In expending the foregoing sum the disbursing officer of the District 
of Columbia is authorized to advance to the director of public welfare, 
upon requisitions previously approved by the auditor of the District 
of Columbia, and upon such security as the commissioners may require 
of said director, sums of money not exceeding $300 at one time, to be 
used only for deportation of nonresident insane persons, and to be ac- 
counted for monthly on itemized vouchers to the accounting officer of 
the District of Columbia, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Relief of the 
poor,” on page 76, line 12, after the word “of,” to strike out 
“ Charities” and insert Public Welfare,” so as to read: 


For relief of the poor, including pay of physicians to the poor, to be 
expended under the direction of the Board of Public Welfare, $8,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Anacostia 
River and Flats,” on page 78, line 18, after the word “ amount,” 
‘to strike out “not more than $25,000 shall be available imme- 
diately and remain available until July 1, 1928, for the pur- 
chase of necessary land above Benning Bridge: Provided, That 
the purchase price of any site or sites acquired hereunder shall 
not exceed the full value assessment last made before purchase 
thereof plus 25 per cent of such assessed value,“ and insert 
“$145,000 shall be available for expenditure below Benning 
Bridge, and not more than $25,000 may be expended above 
Benning Bridge in the acquirement of necessary land,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

For continuing the reclamation and development of Anacostia Park, 
in accordance with the revised plan as set forth in Senate Document 
No. 87, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, $170,000, of which amount 
$145,000 shall be available for expenditure below Benning Bridge, and 
not more than $25,000 may be expended above Benning Bridge in the 
acquirement of necessary land. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading National 
Capital Park Commission,” on page 81, line 13, after the word 
“expended,” to strike out the colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That the purchase price to be paid for any site shall not 
exceed the full-value assessment of such property last made before pur- 
chase thereof plus 25 per cent of such assessed value. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the heading “ National 
Zoological Park,” on page 82, after line 5, to insert: 


For the construction of public exhibition building for birds, $49,000 : 
Provided, That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
authorized to enter into contract or contracts for the completion of said 
building in accordance with plans and specifications approved by the 
regents of the Smithsonian Institution, at a cost not to exceed $102,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Water serv- 
ice,” on page 83, line 9, after the word “department,” to insert 
“to the full amount of these revenues, and any deficit therein is 
hereby appropriated for out of the combined revenues of the 
District of Columbia,” so as to read: 


The following sums are appropriated wholly out of the revenues of 
the water department for expenses of the Washington Aqueduct and 
its appurtenances and for expenses of water department to the full 
amount of these revenues, and any defict therein is hereby appropri- 
ated for out of the combined revenues of the District of Columbia, 
namely: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 7, before the word 
“respectively,” to strike out “$3” and insert “$1.50,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 


The rates of assessment for laying or constructing water mains and 
service sewers in the District of Columbia under the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the laying of water mains and service 
sewers in the District of Columbia, the levying of assessments therefor, 
and for other purposes,” approved April 22, 1904, are hereby increased 
from $1.25 to $2 and $1 to $1.50, respectively, per linear front foot 
for any water mains and service sewers constructed or laid during the 
fiscal year 1927. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, after line 9, to strike 
out: 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are directed to in- 
crease the scale of water rents in effect in the District of Columbia by 
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not less than 25 per cent per annum for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1927: Provided, That such increase shall remain in effect until 
otherwise provided by law. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 85, after line 22, to strike 
out: 


For traveling and other expenses of a committee to be appointed by 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to consider and report 
upon the installation of a high-pressure water system in the congested 
high value section of the District of Columbia, $3,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 86, line 17, after the word 

“reservoir,” to strike out “embracing lots 1 to 9, inclusive, 
square 1762; 9 to 16, inclusive, square 1763; 25 to 32, inclusive, 
square 1766; 19 to 27, inclusive, square 1845, $25,000, and the 
commissioners are hereby authorized to close all highways 
abutting on any or all of the above-mentioned lots: Provided, 
That the purchase price of the site shall not exceed the latest 
full value assessment thereof plus 25 per cent,” and insert 
“ $50,000, and the commissioners are hereby authorized to close, 
where necessary, all highways that may interfere with the de- 
velopment of the proposed project,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

For purchase or condemnation of site for new third high service 
reservoir, 880,000, and the commissioners are hereby authorized to 
close, where necessary, all highways that may interfere with the de- 
velopment of the proposed project. 5 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, line 19, after the 
numerals “ 1927,“ to strike out the colon and the following addi- 
tional proviso: 


Provided further, That no person shall be employed in pursuance of 
the authority contained in this section for a longer period than six 
months in the aggregate. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 90, after line 19, to 
insert: 


That any person employed under any of the provisions of this act 
who has been employed for 10 consecutive months or more, shall not 
be denied the leave of absence with pay for which the law provides: 
Provided, That estimates of appropriations for the District of Columbia 
shall include provision for those positions which have been filed con- 
tinuously for 12 consecutive months or more as regular and not tem- 
porary employments, if, in the Judgment of the commissioners, such 
employments will be filled throughout the fiscal year for which the 
estimates are submitted. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the committee has authorized 
me to present several amendments. I send them to the desk 
and ask that they may be considered in their order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment offered by 
the Senator from Colorado on behalf of the committee will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, line 8, after the word “ ap- 
propriated,” it is proposed to insert “to be advanced July 1, 
1926.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment offered by 
the Senator from Colorado will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 26, after line 13, it is proposed to 
insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

In addition to the provision of existing Jaw requiring contractors to 
keep new pavements in repair for a period of one year from the date 
of the completion of the work, the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia shall further require that where repairs are necessary during 
the four years following the said one-year period, due to inferior work 
or defective materials, such repairs shall be made at the expense of 
the contractor, and the bond furnished by the contractor shall be 
liable for such expense. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment offered by 
the Senator from Colorado will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 32, line 25, after the numerals 
“ $750,000,” it is proposed to insert: 

: Provided, That this appropriation shall not be available for the 
payment of rates for electric street lighting in excess of 8744 per cent 
of rates heretofore established by law, and rates established by the 
commissioners in accordance with law, and payment for electric cuxtent 
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for new forms of street lighting shall not exceed 2 cents per kilowatt- 
hour for current consumed. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I inquire what will be the effect of that 
amendment, Mr. President. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the reason for that amend- 
ment is this: Some years ago the rates to be paid by the city 
for electric lighting of the streets were fixed by law. Of 
course, they were based on the candlepower capacity of the 
yarious lamps. At that time the consumption of electricity, 
we will say, of a 40-candlepower lamp, was greater than the 
consumption is to-day with the newer methods and new lamps 
having a different filament, of tungsten or other element, that 
is used instead of the old wire. In the meantime the citizens, 
by award of the court, have been given a rebate on the rates 
which they were paying for electricity, and we felt that a 
reduction of 12% per cent at this time in current rates was 
none too much to ask for. Following that, we are asking the 
legislative committee on the District of Columbia to take cog- 
nizance of the present rates, and, if the rates are to be fixed 
by legislation, then let us have a readjustment of the present 
rates. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amendment means a reduction for the 
city? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It means a reduction for the city, Of course, 
the city has had a reduction in the lamps in use in its build- 
ings, those that are under meter service, the same as have the 
citizens, but the street lights are on a flat basis. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amendment puts them on the same 
basis? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It does not put them on exactly the same 
basis, but it makes the rates more comparable. 

Mr. McKELLAR. At all events, it is a reduction? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is a reduction of 12% per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment offered by 
the Senator from Colorado will be stated. 

The Cuter CierK. On page 40, after line 8, it is proposed to 
insert a new paragraph, as follows: 


The children of officers and men of the United States Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps, and children of other employees of the United States 
stationed outside the District of Columbia shall be admitted to the 
public scheols without payment of tuition. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment offered by 
the Senator from Colorado will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 49, line 16, it is proposed to 
strike out “ Columbia, $1,825,430,” and in lieu thereof to insert: 


Columbia,” including the present chief clerk of the fire department, 
who shall be appointed a battalion chief engineer in the fire depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia and shall act as ex officio chief clerk, 
81.828.680. 


Mr. McKELLAR. That is the matter to which we referred 
a while ago? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That relates to the question which was dis- 
cussed a few moments ago. We desire to take the amendment 
to conference to inquire into it assiduously as we will into the 
others. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The next amendment offered by 
the Senator from Colorado will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 49, line 18, it is proposed to 
strike out “ $7,080,” and insert in lieu thereof “ $3,780.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Colorado will be stated. 

The CRT CLERK. On page 80, line 16, after the numerals 
“ $15,000," it is proposed to insert the following: 

Provided further, That not to exceed $5,000 may be expended by con- 
tract or otherwise for architectural or other professional services with- 
out reference to the classification act of 1923 or civil-service rules, as 
approved by the director, in the development of Meridian Hill Park. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Colorado will be stated. 

The Cr CLERK. On page 92, after line 4, it is proposed to 
insert as a separate paragraph the following: 

Sec. 7. That in disbursing funds appropriated for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia the commissioners of said Dis- 
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trict shall require such form of receipt as evidence of payment as may 
be deemed sufficient in the opinion of the corporation counsel of said 
District to give full legal acquittance to the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That completes the committee amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Colorado if there is any more money appropriated this 
year for medical school inspection than last year? 

Mr. PHIPPS. My recollection is that there is an increase, 
and that we accepted the House action with reference to it; 
but I will inform the Senator in just a moment. 

I find that the increase amounts to only $2,800. 

Mr. COPELAND. On what page is it? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is on page 54, line 9. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the appropriation stated here the same 
as that of last year? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; there is an increase of $2,800. Last year 
it was $63,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. The wording, however, is exactly the same, 

Mr. PHIPPS. The wording is identical. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator think that is the best 
that can be done this year? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think it is. There is no Budget estimate 
for any larger amount, 

Mr. COPELAND. I never want the Senator from Utah to 
be against any matter of this sort 

Mr. PHIPPS. He never is unless he is right. 

Mr. COPELAND. But my feeling about it is that we ought 
to be more liberal in the appropriations for the prevention 
of disease. There are certain mandatory things that we 
must do when we have the hospitals and the insane and the 
feeble- minded 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why we gave the increase. 

Mr. COPELAND. But the money that is used in this way 
means the prevention of disease, and it means that there will 
be fewer appropriations and less money appropriations in the 
future for these institutions which are mandatory. 

Mr. SMOOT. Never less, but in a better way. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Never less. I wish to say to the Senator 
from New York that the committee did discuss this question 
of hygiene in the schools, and dwelt particularly—at least, I 
did—upon the importance of having the children’s eyes exam- 
ined. That to my mind is really more important and more 
necessary than to see that they brush their teeth every day. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator assure me that the com- 
mittee has gone just as far as it can go this year? 

Mr. PHIPPS, It is unfortunately not possible for the com- 
mittee to go any further this year. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope that next year the committee may 
take another step, because I have no doubt that appropriations 
of this sort make for the prevention of appropriations in the 
future. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I agree with the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be proposed, the bill will be 
reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the message 
from the House of Representatives, returning to the Senate, lu 
compliance with its request, the message from the Senate an- 
nouncing its agreement to the conference report on the bill 
(S. 1226) to amend the trading with the enemy act. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the vote whereby the Senate agreed to the conference 
report be reconsidered. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I now ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be recommitted to the conference committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

PUBLIO BUILDINGS 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bili 
6559, for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I will ask the Senator if he intends to 
proceed with the bill this afternoon. 

Mr. FERNALD. No; not to-night. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is merely desired to lay it before the 
Senate? 

Mr. FERNALD. Merely to lay it before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the Senator does not intend to 
go on with the bill to-night? 

Mr. FERNALD. No; not to-night. | 

Mr. MOSES. I desire to know from the chairman of the 
committee just exactly what he proposes. The unfinished 
business before the Senate is the Italian debt settlement. | 

Mr. FERNALD. It is not desired to make this bill the un- | 
finished business. 

Mr. MOSES. Then what is the request? 

Mr. FERNALD. Just to lay the bill before the Senate for 
consideration. 

Mr. MOSES. In other words, the Senator asks unanimous 
consent to lay aside the unfinished business temporarily for 
the purpose of taking up this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. FERNALD. It has already been laid aside. 

Mr. CURTIS. As I understand, the Senator desires to have 
the bill laid before the Senate to-night, so that there will be 
notice to the Senate that he will ask to go on with it to-morrow 
in case no Senator desires to discuss the Italian debt settle- 
ment. 

Mr. MOSES. And the purpose is to take a recess to-night? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Maine? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6559) for the con- 
struction of certain public buildings, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds with amendments. 

SPECIAL ASSISTANT CLERK TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMITTER 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of Senate Resolution 124, Order of Business 
407, authorizing the Committee on Interstate Commerce to 
employ a special assistant clerk, 

Mr. CURTIS and Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

Mr. GOODING. I will state that there is an amendment to 
the resolution. 

The Cuter Crerk. The committee proposes to strike out all 
after the resolving clause and to insert: 


That the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the Senate is hereby 
authorized to employ a special clerk during the remainder of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress, who shall be a rate expert, skilled in matters relating 
to railroad transportation, and shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate at the rate of $7,000 per annum. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce now asks that that amendment be rejected, and that 
the chairman of the committee be allowed to employ a special 
clerk at $2,500 per annum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

Mr. MOSES. May we have the original resolution read? 
Is the employment to be for the rest of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress or permanently? 

8 VICE PRESIDENT. The original resolution will be 
read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the Senate 
hereby is authorized to employ a special assistant clerk during the re- 
mainder of the Sixty-ninth Congress, to be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate at the rate of $2,500 per annum, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT L. OWEN ON CAUSES OF THE WORLD WAR 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hold in my hand an in- 
formative, illuminating, and interesting address by a former 
Member of this body, ex-Senator Robert L. Owen. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in the RECORD. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 
The address is as follows: 


An address by Hon. Robert L. Owen at Copley-Plaza, Boston, March 
27, 1926, before the Foreign Policy Association relative to the more 
recent evidences as to the causes of the World War, Manley 0. 
Hudson, professor of international law, Harvard Law School, 
presiding 


Ladles and gentlemen, the presence here to-day of so many profes- 
sors of history and of law and of so many others known to be 
scholars and learned in recent history gives me special satisfaction 
and courage, as it will afford you the chance of challenging any 
historical fact of which you may have doubt and give me the coveted 
opportunity of reply. 

When the United States entered the World War in 1917 it was 
on the ground that the Imperial Government of Germany had per- 
sisted In making war on the United States. The officials of Great 
Britain and France by skillful publicity had persuaded the publie 
opinion of America that the German people were dominated by an 
imperial military machine, had long prepared for war, bad suddenly 
launched the war with the intention of first conquering Europe and 
then dictating to the United States and to the world, and that the 
success of the German military dynasty meant a grave danger to all 
democratic governments. 

The vast disclosures of dependable official evidence since the war 
and the many recent works of historians (a portion of which is ‘n 
a printed list before you— Exhibit A”) have gradually made a chanze 
in the opinions of informed men throughout the world. Whatever 
the causes of the World War, the fall of the military dynasties of 
the Romanoffs, Hohenzollerns, and Hapsburgs, etc., has advanced 
the cause of democratic governments and given a fairer prospect of 
world peace and prosperity. We must know the causes in order to 
prevent like causes bringing about a recurrence of war. 

The causes of the World War may be said now to be thoroughly 
well understood and known by the scholars of the world. They are 
not so well known to the great mass of mankind, who have been 
misled by propaganda and are now kept in the dark by the silence of 
the press, which for stupid consistency’s sake ‘seems averse to giving 
full publicity to newly discovered truth, 

The soil in which this monstrous war was born was excess nia- 
tionalism (chauvinism) diligently taught by self-serving leaders, who 
thus sought to demonstrate their own patriotism and right of leader- 
ship. The yanity and patriotism of the mass of the population led 
them to the acceptance of such false doctrines, 

Chauyinism led to militarism. It established the theory of pre- 
paredness for war,“ and nearly all the leaders of Europe adyocated 
preparing for war to the extent of their taxing capacity. They thus 
engendered fear of each other and pride of conquest. Commercialism 
and militarism gave birth to imperialism. The British leaders had 
extended the British Empire by conquest to every part of the world. 
Other nations followed suit, and imperialism became the order of the 
day. The German leaders were somewhat slow in demanding their 
„place in the sun,“ but finally demanded it and energetically began 
the building of a great navy. They thus excited the fear of leading 
British statesmen as dangerous competitors on the sea and in com- 
merce and disturbed French ambitions to rule northern Africa. Ger- 
many supporting Turkey was in Russia's way on the Dardanelles and 
in the Balkans, 

Out of chauvinism, militarism, imperialism, out of the desire for 
commercial expansion, out of ambition, fear, and vanity, grew the 
intrigues which led gradually to the planning and execution of the 
Great War, through secret diplomacy and a subsidized press. 

In speaking to this audience one may be sure that they are more 
or less familiar with the evidence. 

On December 18, 1923, I submitted to the United States Senate cer- 
tain evidence, with exhibits and references, in which abundant proof 
appears, Recent evidence fully confirms the truth of what was then 
presented. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The most important of all these official secret records is Un Livre 
Noir (Rene Marchand) and Entente Diplomacy and the World 
(DeSiebert). These two books contain nearly 2,000 secret dispatches 
passing between the Russian Foreign Office between Sazonoff and his 
associates and the Russian ambassador at Paris, Izvolski, and the 
Russian ambassador, Benckendorf, at London. These records disclose 
the secret diplomacy of the officials in charge of the Foreign Offices of 
Russia, France, and Great Britain, and these dispatches clearly dem- 
onstrate that the officials in charge of the Russian Foreign Office had 
definitely made up their minds that Russia could only carry out what 
they called Russia’s “ Historic mission” by a general European war. 

Russia’s historic mission, according to their view, was the control 
of the Dardanelles and free access to the Mediterranean (a reasonable 
aspiration), hegemony of the Balkan States, etc. 

The Russian statesmen had been defeated in this ambition as to the 
Dardanelles by the British Foreign Office and its allles. Great Brituin 
feared that Russia might be a dangerous competitor for the control of 
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India, and the British statesmen were not willing to see Russian power 
expand where the Suez Canal might be blocked. 

When the Russian statesmen determined that a World War was 
necessary to “ Russia’s historic mission,” they deliberately planned to 
bring it about. The first thing necessary was to make alliances against 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey, who were collaborating commercially to 
develop a Berlin to Bagdad railroad. The Russians first sought the 
cooperation of the statesmen in control of the French Foreign Office. 
This was an easy task, because by article 8 Of the French law, July 
16,°1875, the President of the French Republic has exclusive authority 
to negotiate and ratify treaties without the knowledge of the French 
people, the French Parliament, or even the French Cabinet. 

Casimir Perler, the French President, and Delcassé, French Minister 
of the Foreign Office, in 1892 arranged the treaty by exchange of let- 
ters with Mouravieff, Russian Minister of Foreign Office. The few 
individuals at the head of the two Foreign Offices thus bound the Rus- 
sian and the French people to attack the German people without notice 
in the event that Austria (e. g.) should ever mobilize. The Russians 
knew they could make Austria mobilize. This they did when they 
were ready in 1914. The treaty referred to says in plain words: 

2. In case the forces of the Triple Alliance, or of one of the 
powers which are a party to It (e. g., Austria), should be mobilized, 
France and Russia, at the first Indication of the event, and without 
a previous agreement being necessary, shall mobilize all their forces 
immediately and simultaneously and sball transport them as near to 
their frontiers as possible. : 

„g. © © These forces shall begin complete action with the 
greatest dispatch, so that Germany will have to fight at the same time 
in the east and in the west. 

“4, The staffs of the armies of the two countries shall constantly 
plan In concert in order to prepare for and facilitate the execution of 
the nreasures set forth above. : 

“They shall communicate to each other, in time of peace, all the 
information regarding the armies of the Triple Alliance which is in, 
or shall come into, their possesson,” ete. 

Up to the end of the World War neither the Russian nor French 
Parliaments were ever informed with regard to this treaty. It was the 
work of a very few men imbued with nationalism, militarism, and im- 
perialism. There was another secret treaty between the Russian and 
French statesmen as to how they would divide German territory. The 
French statesmen were to have a free hand on the Rhine, were to re- 
cover Alsace-Lorraine, were to get the coal of the Saar Valley, ete. 
The Russians were to take what they pleased of eastern Germany. 
The people of Russia and France (much less the people of Germany) 
did not know of either of these secret treaties. They did not know 
that they would be sent to their deaths in a gigantic war that would 
wound or kill 87,000,000 people. With patriotic faith they accepted 
the leadership of their officials and paid a terrible penalty for It. 

The Russian statesmen, in pursuance of this planning of the World War, 
borrowed something over seven thousand million dollars from the indus- 
trious French people, a newspaper campaign being put on for that 
purpose subsidized by a portion of the very money borrowed from the 
French people, and expended by French ministers to the subsidized 
French press, which advocated the purchase of Russian bonds as a 
sound investment. With the proceeds of this money the Russian 
statesmen built military railroads up to the German border; built 
munition plants, and established the greatest army then existing in 
the world, estimated at 2,230,000 men available for quick action by 
August 1, 1914. Dobrorolsky, in charge of mobilization, in his article 
on the mobilization of the Russian Army (see Revue d'Histoire de la 
Guerre Mondiale, April and July, 1923), says that the mobilization of 
July, 1914, called to the support of Russia approximately 15,000,000 
men, At the Franco-Russian military conference of 1913, General 
Joffre assured the Russian General Staff that France would have ready 
for quick action 1,500,000 men. There were no natural boundaries to 
protect German territory on the east. 

The German military leaders were thus placed in a condition of 
extraordinary peril in being required to protect two frontiers against 
Kussia and, France, either one of whom had more troops than Germany. 
The German leaders apparently knew nothing of this secret treaty, 
but were full of suspicion, and to the extent of their capacity devel- 
oped their military preparation. The German people were encircled. 

The Russian statesmen had also a secret treaty with the statesmen 
of Rumania, of Bulgaria, of Serbia; a secret understanding with Edward 
Grey, of the British Foreign Office; a gentleman's understanding with the 
officials of Italy. France had a gentleman's understanding with Edward 
Grey, by which the French coast on the west was to be defended by the 
British Fleet and a British Army of 160,000 men were to be thrown 
on the French left wing in the event of war, all of which was carried 
out. Belgium was reliable, and Germany was encircled on land and 
sea. Germany's allies were Bulgaria (which had a secret treaty with 
Russia), Turkey (which was isolated), and Austria, which was threat- 
ened with internal revolution by the Pan Slay movement. The German 
leaders did not count on Italy, as Von Moltke explained in his report 
of 1012. Germany was weak (very weak compared to the forces 


against Germany), and the German leaders knew it. 
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The German statesmen made numerous attempts at a friendly rap- 
prochement with the Russian statesmen, with the French statesmen, 
and with the English statesmen, but were always defeated by French 
Influence. A deliberate part of the strategy of the Russian and French 
leaders, engineering the World War, was to make the German leaders 
appear responsible before the world of having willfully launched the 
World War. It was not very difficult to do this, for in Germany there 
were a greater or less number of chauvinists, like Von Bernhardi, who 
praised war as desirable, and the enthusiasm and pride of William II 
made him at times appear as “ rattling the sword" and as a knight 
in shining armor.” The real truth is that the German people and the 
German Government and the German Kaiser had shown themselves at- 
tached to the doctrine of European peace for over 40 years, They 
armed for fear and drilled with patriotic pride. Many of the French 
leaders had never forgiven the German leaders for the humiliation of 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. Many of them were influenced 
deeply by the desire for revenge, but all this might have come to 
naught except for the intriguing of the Russlan leaders and what 
they were able to accomplish by secret diplomacy and the cooperation 
of a very small number of Serbian and French leaders and the con- 
viction that the British leaders, in the event of war, would support 
France against Germany. j 

It is perfectly obvious to all stuđents of history that the French 
people, the English people, the Russian people, the German and 
Austrian people went into the war moved by a spirit of loyalty and 
patriotism, and with honest hearts, calling God to witness as to the 
purity of their intentions. They had been misled by the use of their 
own money taken from them by taxes and used for propaganda through 
a subservient press subsidized to support the arguments of the leaders, 

To impose on the French Government the secret obligation to co- 
operate with the Russian leaders in an attack on Germany, it was only 
necessary to make Austria mobilize or threaten to mobilize. This was 
not a difficult task. It was accomplished through the Pan-Slav move- 
ment. Austria had millions of Slav subjects. The Russian statesmen 
encouraged Austria to take over the administration of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, which contained a Slay population. This action of Austria 
was treacherously used by the Russian statesmen to stimulate the 
hostility of the statesmen of Serbia against Austria. 

Russian money was lavishly used to subsidize the Serbian press in a 
campaign of defamation against the Austrian leaders, urging the policy 
of a greater Serbia uniting all the Slavs under one government. This 
meant the disintegration and destruction of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. This conspiracy against the Austrian Government, encouraged 
by the Russian and Serbian leaders, finally led to the murder of Ferdi- 
nand, the Crown Prince of Austria, and his consort, on Austrian ter- 
ritory, with the connivance and ald of Serbian officials, The Serbian 
cabinet were advised of the plot, took no effective steps to prevent It, 
and did not inform the Austrian Government of the danger. 

The Serbian intrigue against the Austrian leadership had reached a 
point where either it had to be checked or the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire had to dissolye. Russia’s false pretense of a duty to protect 
Serbia was artificial and without either legal or moral foundation. It 
was a pretext to a desired war. 

Under those conditions Francis Joseph, the venerable Emperor, sent 
a messenger to see William II on the Sth of July, 1914, at Potsdam, 
William II, deeply moved by the murder of the crown prince, gave his 
consent that Austria should deliver a sudden and swift blow to Serbia, 
believing that it was a local controversy " and could be maintained as 
a “local” matter, and that Serbia deserved a rebuke. He had very 
good reason to believe this, because the other Balkan wars had been 
held by the great powers as “local” affairs that did not necessarily 
mean a general European war. For a century it had been the diplo- 
matic practice to treat Balkan disputes as local and subject to adjust- 
ment by the powers. Austria in attacking Serbia formally disclaimed 
any intent to appropriate Serbian territory or to destroy Serbia's sov- 
ereignty, and solemnly assured the powers that its sole purpose was to 
protect the life of the Austrian Government from Serbian intrigue, 

Boghitcheyitch, in his recent book The Causes of the War (p. 65), 
called attention to an interview given by Sazonoff, Russia's Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to the German press October 8, 1912, in which he 
states emphatically that the Balkan conflicts were regarded by the 
great powers as “ local" matters. 

This expression from the head of the Russian Foreign Office in the 
Berlin press on the occasion of his visit there was a declaration of the 
highest possible importance in deceiving the German and Austrian 
leaders. It must be remembered that the German leaders did not 
absolutely know of the secret treaties to attack Germany in case of 
Austria's mobilization. That was only assuredly known to the French 
and Russian leaders, and possibly to some of their allies, and there- 
fore while the blunder made by William II on July 5, 1914, was a 
very serious one, it did not involve the moral culpability with which 
it has been charged. William II did not intend to unloose the Euro- 
pean war. He did not know that the mobilization of Austria instantly 
meant a European war, and necessarily would lead to an attack on 
Germany by Russia, France, Great Britain, and other allies. The Ger- 
man and Austrian leaders tried to localize the conflict. The Russian 
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and French and Serblan leaders were determined on a general Euro- 
pean war. 

An American can well understand how Edward Grey would throw 
his support to France against Germany, with its Prussian military 
system and Hohenzollern dynasty, British leaders would naturally 
take the position they believed to the best British interest. While 
the record does not show that Edward Grey wished war, even his 
friends must confess that his actions contributed to it because Russia 
and France knew that he would support them in case of war, and thus 
they were encouraged to war, and the German and Austrian leaders 
did not know that he would oppose them until too late, and thus 
they were not discouraged in time. ‘The German leaders hoped for 
neutrality. They tried, being ignorant of the secret treaties and 
agreements against them, to secure the neutrality of France, Great 
Britain, and Belgium, when they saw themselves menaced by the Rus- 
sian mobilization, Of course, they failed. 

All the leading European nations contributed in part to the war by 
the spirit of chauvinism, militarism, and commercial imperialism, but 
the responsible leaders of Germany did not will the war; did not be- 
gin it. They were the victims of the conspiracy of the Russian states- 
men who with infinite craft wove a web of encirclement so clever that 
many of the statesmen of their entente allies had no clear conception 
of what the Russian intention was. 

When Austria delivered its ultimatum to Serbia July 23, 1914 
(already anticipated by the European statesmen), the enemies of the 
German Government were ready for war. 


JULY 24, 1914 


Previous to the Austrian ultimatum Great Britain had already 
mobilized its war fleet, over 400 vessels, off Spithead. 

On July 24, 1914, before Serbia replied, the British fleet was ready 
for war. On Sunday morning, August 2, the British regiments marched 
through London with full kit for the front, in pursuance of the Anglo- 
French understanding. 

On July 24 the Russian Ministerial Council ordered Russian mobili- 
zation; confirmed by the crown council, The military officials were 
determined on a general mobilization, as will appear from the account 
of Dobrorolsky, the genera] in charge of Russian mobilization. The 
pretense that the Russian mobilization was a partial mobilization was 
merely a piece of Russian hypocrisy, The pretense that Sazonoff really 
wanted European peace had no foundation of fact. Sazonoff and 
Isvolski had been planning the European war for years, and the pre- 
tense of Sazonoff that the war came at an inauspicious time is not true. 

Boghitcheyitch, who was the diplomatic representative of Serbia in 
Paris up to 1907, and then in Berlin up to 1914, says with regard to 
Sazonoff and the expression of Sazonoff regretting that the war had 
been launched too soon and at a moment which did not appear to him 
propitious : 

“The insincerity of the minister was complete. But his hypocritical 
declarations succeeded in making him appear before the European 
cabinets as an adversary of Russian Pan-Slavism, of which he was on 
the contrary—the course of events of the war of 1914 demonstrated 
it—the damned soul.” 

Boghitchevitch is quite right. Sazonoff's pretense that he favored 
peace was entirely insincere. He categorically refused in advance to 
consider any modifying Influence from Great Britain or France in 
Russia's artificial, unfounded controversy with Austria over Serbia— 
just as Viviani and Poincaré refused to try to exercise any moderating 
influence on the policy of Sazonoff. Sukomlinoy said to Baron Rosen, 
July 25, 1914, “This time we shall march,” Edward Grey expressed 
the opinion that the Austrian mobilization would, of course, be fol- 
lowed by the Russian mobilization and did not discourage this act of 
war. é 
William II and his chancellor were the only ones in very high place 
who when they discovered a European war in sight strenuously 
attempted to stop it. 

July 24, 1914, was a very historic day. On that day the Belgium 
Foreign Office sent out a circular to Belgian officials that Belgium was 
completely mobilized. 

On July 24 France ordered from Africa the Moroccan troops and 
took preliminary steps for mobilizing. On July 24 France had already 
withdrawn its nayy from the Atlantic seaport to the Mediterranean, 
relying upon British protection, 

On July 24 the English Government had been committed by Edward 
Gray to Russia and France on land and sea (see De Siebert dispatches). 

On July 24 Serbia mobilized. : 

On July 24 Russia's Ministerial Council ordered Russian mobilization, 

On July 24 Raymond Poincaré, President of France, and Viviani, 
Minister of Foreign Office, had just left the Russian court, where they 
were received with enormous pomp and circumstance, and where they 
gave assurances to the Russian leaders that France was ready for war 
and would support Russia, Poincaré and Viviani reached Paris on 
July 29, and on the night of the 30th the following dispatch was sent 
(telegram 216 of Izvolski to Sazonoff) : 


“From military attaché to War Minister. 1 a. m. 
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“The French War Minister informed me in earnest, hearty tones that 
the Government is firmly decided upon war and requested me to con- 
firm the hope of the French general staff that all our efforts will be 
directed against Germany and that Austria will be treated as a 
negligible quantity.” 

There can be no manner of doubt about the meaning of this telegram 
nor the actions of all the Allies in concert on July 24, notwithstanding 
the fact that with great hypocrisy Viviani and Sazonoff continued to 
talk about a peaceful settlement, and Poincaré on July 31 published 
a self-serving letter to the King of England urging peace—an insin- 
cerity incredible, but useful, very useful, in convincing the English 
people and the world of Poincaré’s innocence and of the guilt of Ger- 
man leadership in launching the World War. Poincaré was not 
innocent. a 

William II, through Von Bethmann-Hollweg, demanded of the Austrian 
leaders coneiliatory steps and was successful in getting the Austrian 
leaders to make important concessions that would haye made peace a 
certainty if they had been met halfway or in any degree. 

They were not met halfway, They were not met at all. The Russian 
leaders were determined on war, and they had agreed with the French 
leaders that Germany should be made to appear before the world as the 
aggressor. They, therefore, refused to stop their general mobilization 
and had the German military leaders In a position where they saw the 
general mobilization proceeding and knew that a Russian general mobili- 
zation meant war. The Czar himself had given his military subordi- 
nates to understand that a general mobilization meant war, and when 
the general mobilization was Issued it was in substance and in effect a 
declaration of war against Germany. In the Czar’s mobilization order 
of September 30, 1912, it was in terms declared “ equivalent to the noti- 
fication of a state of war with Germany.” Sukomlinov said to Baron 
Rosen July 25, 1914; “Cette fois nous marcherous.“ The German lead- 
ers did not then know of this boast to Rosen, but they did know 
that Russian mobilization meant war and that if they waited too long 
it would make it impossible to defend Germany. Their only chance of 
success lay in superior speed and efficiency. They were coerced into war 
by this recognized military necessity, as the Russians intended. When 
Austria was induced to mobilize by the Pan-Slay Serbian and Russian 
conspiracy upon that instant Russia and France were mutually pledged 
by the secret treaty of 1892 to attack Germany, and the German leaders 
would have been fully justified then in declaring a state of war existing 
if they had known of this secret agreement. Common decency and com- 
mon fairness in exercising judgment makes it necessary to remember 
that the German leaders did not know of the secret treaties. But 
Polncaré knew them, as President of France, and during the two pre- 
ceding years he had repeatedly and in daily conversations (Un Livre 
Noir) assured Izvolski and the Russian Government that he would sup- 
port Russia in a war against Germany, 

Prof, Sidney B. Fay (New Republic, October 14, 1923, p. 197) points 
out and answers Poincaré pretenses that he was a victim of German 
aggresslon. Poincaré’s pose that he was the victim of Germany's pre- 
meditated assault has no foundation of fact. The evidence against him 
is now complete, and the more he disclaims the more he finds himself 
contradicted by the evidence and by an increasing army of scholars, 

Poincaré knew from the secret Franco-Russian convention that “ the 
aggressor shall be the power which mobilizes first" (No. 53), and 
that mobilization is the declaration of war.“ (No. 71.) 

He knew the Russian mobilization was a secret declaration of war 
by the secret Franco-Russian agreement. His repeated assertion that 
William II started the war by declaring a state of war existing 
(August 1) is contradicted flatly by his secret contract with Russia, 

Poincaré flatters the French people and defends himself by an un- 
ending repetition of the well-known untruth that “the republican in- 
stitutions of France are so concelyed that no man can substitute his 
will for that of the people.” The French President can do that very 
thing under the French law of 1875 (CONGRESSIONAL Record, Decem- 
ber 18, 1923), and Poincaré did that very thing in sustaining and 
promoting the secret presidential treaty with Russia, where the French 
people were bound without their knowledge to wage war on the Ger- 
man people, r 

Even the French Parllament was ignorant of this secret treaty 
wherein Poincaré’s will to war was leading them to ruin. Is Poin- 
earé’s flattering assurance that no man “can substitute his will for 
that of the people” true or false? What became of the “ will of the 
people,” who did not even know the secret treaty that bound demo- 
cratic France to suffer for autocratic Russia, much less approve it? 

Poincaré writes that “the foreign policy of France, before and since 
the war, has been conducted openly and in complete accord with the 
Parliament.” 

The secret treaties and archives now available completely disproves 
this assertion, and that the assertion is not innocently made is demon- 
strated by Izvolskl's dispatches to Sazonoff, March 14, 1912, November 
28, 1912, etc. 

Poincaré wraps himself in the cloak of “France,” and loudly pro- 
claims France has not wished war,“ and repeats and repeats and 


thing, Poincaré is another thing. 
is not Poincaré. 

France desired peace. 

Poincaré desired war, and engineered the unfortunate, 
French people into a gigantic disaster. 

Even the people of Alsace-Lorraine were opposed to war (see unani- 
mous resolution May 6, 1913, Diet of Alsace-Lorraine), but Poincaré 
(of Lorraine) desired war and revenge, and he substituted his will for 
theirs. 

October, 1920, at University of Paris, he said I have 
not been able to see any other reason for my generation living except 
the hope of recovering our lost provinces.” 

Poincaré attempts to discredit the dispatches between Izvolski and 
the Russian Foreign Office which photographed Poincaré and his war- 
provoking policies by calling them “ Soviet“ and “ Bolshevik" publica- 
tions, Their authenticity and veracity are well established, and even 
his own friend Sazonoff, now in Paris, does not dare to deny their 
authenticity. 

Poincaré’s pose as the apostle of peace and the champion of truth 
would be amusing if it were not so harmful in misleading the world. 

Let us give him credit for believing that he was leading France to 
a “glorious victory” and into an “era of greater splendor,” and that 
his motives were inspired by patriotism and true love of country. He 
has played his part. Many men have been misled by the brilliancy 
of their own imaginations and failed to realize until too late the re- 
lentless law of gravity which at last controls all things human. 

Poincaré is brilliant, brave, intellectual, and of enormous industry, 
but he is pitifully weak when standing before the majesty of God's 
truth, 

Many Frenchmen have pointed out Poincaré’s responsibility. It was 
done by Valliant Coutourier, “ On the honor of an old French soldier,” on 
the floor of the House of Delegates of France, etc., and by many 
French writers, such as Payet, Marchand, Caillaux, Morhardt, Victor 
Margueritte, Fabre-Luce, Judet, Lazare, DeMartial, Dupin, DeToury, 
ete. Un Liyre Noir convicts Poincaré completely, but actions speak 
louder than words, and Poincaré's actions show that he willed the war 
and helped to plan it with Izvolski and Sazonoff. 

But while on July 24 England, France, Belgium, Russia, Serbia were 
all ready for war, and Russia, Serbia, and France under treaty contract 
to attack Germany and Austria, William II, who has been painted by 
propaganda as the monster who wickedly unchained the dogs of war, 
was quietly cruising in northern waters on the Baltic, apparently un- 
conscious that his complete ruln was impending, He came back on 
Sunday, the 26th of July, and began his frenzied but useless appeals for 
European peace, Even Sazonoff tells that the Kaiser begged the Czar 
to keep his troops from the border, and that William II was “ nearly 
frantic.” The die was cast. The war was already in progress. The 
Entente mobilization was already started. The World War had begun. 
William II was wasting his breath. 

In Current History of May, 1925, Hon. John 8. Ewert, the Canadian 
historian, gives a splendid sketch of the Russian order for general 
mobilization, in which is clearly set forth in detail the evidence of 
Russian insincerity, intrigue, and responsibility for the first steps of the 
war. His exceedingly able work, “ The roots and causes of the wars, 
1914-1918,” brilliantly tells the story of responsibility, 

The French Ambassador, Paleologue, suggested that the general 
staff of Russia take the responsibility of the Russian mobilization, 

‘and let the Foreign Office be free to deny mobilization. False peace 

representations were made to the German leaders, both in Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, and Paris, with a view (as the official dispatches show) 
to keeping them quiet until the avalanche was well started. When, 
on the Sist of July, it became obvious to the military leaders of 
Germany that the Russian mobilization was threatening them in a 
very dangerous way, they demanded action by the Kaiser, Under this 
pressure, the Kaiser demanded the cessation of the Russian mobiliza- 
tion by noon the next day. At 7 p. m., on Saturday, August 1, bav- 
ing received no reply, the Kaiser, through the German ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, on the ground of Russia's acts, declared a state of 
war existing between Russia and Germany, and the war was on “ of- 
cially.” He was fully justified by the facts. The Kaiser could only 
declare a war for defense constitutionally. When he declared solemnly 
to the German people that the sword was forced in his hand, he spoke 
the simple truth, but all the world made mock of it, for Germany, 
instantly blockaded by land and sea, was then painted by world-wide 
propaganda as having planned and launched the World War for pur- 
poses of world conquest, and the world has largely believed this mon- 
strous perversion of truth. 

But “Love of truth is the soverelgn good of human nature,” and 
in the course of time the truth is mighty and will prevail. “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” The lovers 
of truth are many. 

One thing is conceded by everybody. The people of Russia, France, 
and England, and the people of Germany and Austria had no desire to 
kill each other or to be killed. The unfortunate people of all these 
nations went into war in a patriotic spirit, following their leaders, 


Poincaré is not France, and France 


splendid 
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repeats such trulsms, but peace-loving, beauty-loving France is one 
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believing in them, trusting in their wisdom and justice. When the 
Russians found they had been betrayed, they drove their former lead- 
ers from Russia, The emperors and varlous small kings disappeared. 

The Russian and French leaders who brought on this war are of 
little present consequence, Most of them are dead or in oblivion. 
The discussion of the causes of the war should not be diverted into 
stigmatizing individuals, What the world needs is to remember that 
the spirit of militarism and imperialism led to the war by intrigues, 
through secret treaties. If the diplomacy of Europe had been open 
diplomacy this war could not have happened, and the President of 
the United States, in laying down the conditions of peace on the 14 
points, showed great wisdom in demanding open diplomacy. The peace 
of Europe requires not only a will to peace, but a will to open inter- 
national intercourse, based on justice, common sense, and truth. 

It is convenient to put the control of foreign affairs In an executive 
office where the records are kept and preserved and known, but it is 
dangerous to give control over foreign affairs to foreign office officials 
without parllamentary supervision, The structure of the French Gov- 
ernment has this serious defect, and this is largely true of the British 
Foreign Office. The world has much to be thankful for, never- 
theless. The militaristic dynasties have been overthrown, and 55 
nations have now assembled in Geneva, pledged to principles of inter- 
national cooperation on the basis of justice. The people of the United 
States believe in these fundamental principles, and are largely responsi- 
ble for the establishment of the system at Geneva. 

Not all of our statesmen have yet found themselves willing that our 
country should join the League of Nations because of the discovery 
of the secret agreements and selfish intrigues of Europe, and lack of 
good faith in dealing with the United States, Certain European states- 
men should remember that on the 4th of November, 1918, they agreed 
on the 14 points, and then, immediately that the German people forced 
their leaders to surrender, the Eutente leaders betrayed these promises 
in a number of important particulars. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
December 18, 1923, p. 876.) 

Nevertheless, even these very Governments have been since the war 
increasingly useful in promoting the doctrines of liberty and justice, 
and in opening a new era of international understanding, international 
peace, and international good will through the League of Nations. 
They have our sympathy and respect in such a policy. 

Let us, if possible, forget the weaknesses and errors of leaders and 
concentrate our attention upon the principles by which the future of 
the world may be safeguarded. Let us vigorously help to establish the 
doctrine of open diplomacy, parliamentary control of foreign affairs, 
mutual pledges of security, peaceful settlement of all disputes, and then 
international disarmament is made more practicable and the people 
may make it impossible for the ambition, fear, vanity, or other folly 
of human leadership again to crucify mankind. 


Exuisir A 
SOME RECENT WORKS ON run ORIGINS OF WAR 

1. H. H. Asquith, The Genesis of the War. London, 1928. 804 pp. 

2. Corrado Barbagallo, Come si Scateno la Guerra Monodlale. 
Rome, 1923. 166 pp. 

3. Frederick Bausman, Let France Explain, London, 1922, 264 pp. 

4. C. A. Beard, Cross-Currents in Europe To-day. Boston, 1022. 
278 pp. 

5. Sir George Buchanan, My Mission to Russia and Other Diplo- 
matic Memories. London, 1923. 2 vols. 


6. Winston 8. Churchill, The World Crisis, 1911-1914, London, 
1923. 2 vols. 

7. Edith Durham, The SeraJevo Crime. London, 1923. 

8. John S. Ewart, The Roots and Causes of the War. New York, 
1925. 2 vols. 

9. A. Fabre-Luce, La Victoire. Paris, 1924. 428 pp. (Now trans- 


lated, Knopf. The Limitations of Victory.” 

10. Sidney B. Fay, New Light on the Origins of the World War,“ 
in American Historical Review, July, 1920; October, 1920; January, 
1921. 

11. Sidney B. Fay, “ Serbia's responsibility for the World War,“ in 
New York Times Current History Magazine, October, 1925. 

12. Sidney B. Fay, The black hand plot that led to the World 
War,“ in New York Times Current History Magazine, November, 1025. 


13. G. P. Gooch, A History of Modern Europe, 1878-1920. New 
York, 1923. 728 pp. 

14. Otto Hammann, Deutsche Weltpolitik, 1890-1912. Berlin, 1924. 
280 pp. 


15. E. F. Henderson, The Verdict of History: The Case of Sir Edward 
Grey. Monadnock, N. H., 1924. 

16. Karl Kautsky, Outbreak of the World War. German documents 
collected by Karl Kautsky and edited by Max Montgelas and Walther 
Shucking. New York, 1924. 688 pp. 

17. Earl Loreburn, How the War Came. London, 1919, 340 pp. 

18. Victor Marguerite, Les Criminels. Paris, 1925. 356 pp. 
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19. Max Montgelas, The Case for the Central Powers. New Tork, 
1025. 258 pp. 

20. E. D. Morel, The Secret History of a Great Betrayal. London, 
1922, 47 pp. 0 

21. Mathias Morhardt, Les Preuves. Le Crime de Droit Commun. 
Le Crime Diplomatique. Paris, 1924. 840 pp. 

22. Maurice Paléologue, La Russie des Tears Pendant la Grande 
Guerre. Paris, 1922. 3 vols. 

23. Alfred Pevet, Les Responsables de la Guerre. Paris, 1921. 
520 pp. 

24. Raymond Poincaré, The Origins of the War. 
230 pp. 

25. A. F. Pribram, The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879- 
1914. Edited by A. C. Coolidge. Cambridge, 1922-28. 308, 271 pp. 

26. Pierre Renouvin, Les Origines Immediates de la Guerre, 28 Juin- 
4 Aout, 1914. Paris, 1925. 226 pp. 

27. Baron Schilling, How the War Began. The Diary of Baron 
Schilling, chief of the chancellery of the Russian Foreign Office in 
1914, London, 1925. 122 pp. 

28. Stanojevié, Die Ermordung des Erzherzogs Franz Ferdinand. 
Frankfort, 1923. 66 pp. 

29. F. Stleve, Isvolsky and the World War. New York, 1925. 
254 pp. 

20. John Kenneth Turner, Shall It Be Again? New York, 1922. 
448 pp. 


London, 1922. 


Exuisir B 


Some recent publications by the Library of Labor, 96 Quai Jemmapes, 
Paris (10), France, on the origins and responsibilities of the war 


Francs 
1. Gustave Dupin, Response a Poincaré -------------------— 1.00 
2. Boghitchévitch, Les Causes de la Guerre 7.50 
3. Converset (Colonel), Trois ans de diplomatie secrete------- 6,75 
4. Georges Demartial, Comment on mobilisa les consciences- 7.50 
5. Gustave Dupin (Ermenonville), Juillet 1914-___.---_.__.._ 3.50 
6. Conference sur les responsabilites__...cc.tttnn-___. 2.00 
7. e le 
8, A. Ebray, La paix malpropre . 85. 00 
9, Gouttenoire De Toury, Poincaré a-t-il voulu la guerre 7. 4.50 
10. Jaures et le Parti de la guerre — 6.50 
11. Lazare, A l'origine du menson ge“ sr — 38.00 
12. Rene Marchand, La Condamnation d'un regime 4. 00 
13. Victor Margueritte, Les Criminels . 8.50 
14. Millon, La Genese de la guerre „„7ñ½.- 2. 25 
15. Montgelas (General comte), Question des responsabilites—— 1.25 
16, In plaidoyer allemand (Guide des responsabilites)-... 12. 00 
17. Mathias Morhardt, Les Preuves 10. 00 
TS NIH LA Pale 32 eae oes 12. 00 
19. A. Pevet, Les Responsables . 15. 00 
20. E. Renauld, Histoire populaire de la guerre (3 volumes parus). 21. 50 
21. Vers la Verite, Une annee parue 15. 00 
DOCUMENTS 

22. Le Livre Noir (Archives pe russes. Correspondan 
secrete d'Isvolsky), 2 volumes — 30.00 
23. Tableaux d'Histoire, par Guillaume II (2 volumes) 50. 00 


HANNAH PARKER 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, during the call of the calendar 
yesterday a small bill in which I was interested was passed 
oyer, objection having been made by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine]. I now call his attention to the bill, which is 
Order of Business 229, House bill 3624. The Senate has passed 
this bill on two different occasions, and now that the House 
has passed it I think the Senate should again approve it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 3624) for the 
relief of Hannah Parker. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After three minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 43 minutes 
P. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, April 
16, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 15 
(legislative day of April 5), 1926 
FOREIGN Service OFFICERS 
UNCLASSIFIED 


Dale W. Maher. 
Edward J. Sparks. 
William Clarke Vyse. 
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APRIL 15 


VICE CONSUL OF CAREER 
Dale W. Maher. 
Edward J. Sparks. 
William Clarke Vyse. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS 
Leverett S. Lewis. 
Henry P. Burnett. 
Otto Nimitz. 


TO BR LIEUTENANTS 
James Ð. Nolan. Walton W. Smith. 
Jewett P. Moncure. Hilyer F. Gearing. 


TO BE MEDICAL INSPECTOR 
Abraham H. Allen. 
TO BE SURGEONS 


James D. Rives. 
George A. Alden. 


John LeR. Shipley. 
Claude W. Colonna. 
Louis Iverson. 


TO BE CHIEF ELECTRICIAN 
Claude H, N. Dailey. 
PostTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Henry H. Farrar, Blocton. 
Frank M. Johnson, Haleyville. 
George C. Adams, Ragland, 
CONNECTICUT 
Helen G. Miller, Coscob. 
MINNESOTA 


Pearl M. Hall, Ah-gwah-ching. 

Clifton M. Krogh, Argyle. 

Johannes A. Bloom, Chisago City. 

William Edmond, Claremont. 

Edgar Stivers, Dodge Center. 

Charles F. Whitford, Henderson. 

Edith A. Marsden, Hendrum. 

William Pennar, Laporte. 

Frank J. Machacek, Lonsdale, 

Charley P. Fossey, Lyle. 

Ole E. Nelson, Marietta. 

George M. Young, Perham. 

William J. Colgan, Rosemount. 

Harvey Harris, Vesta. 

Francis H. Densmore, Wilmont. 

MONTANA 

Mary J. Tasa, Flaxville, 

Blanche E. Breckenridge, Grassrange. 

Leon E. Phillips, Highwood. 

Rose M. Sargent, Nashua. 

Letta Conser, Plevna. 

Marie I. Moler, Reedpoint. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

William Dickinson, Factoryville. 

James W. Hatch, North Girard. 
WASHINGTON 


Arthur H. Eldredge, Colfax. 
Edwin O. Dressel, Metaline Falls. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, April 15, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 


the following prayer: 


Remind us, our blessed heavenly Father, that no good thing 


wilt Thou withhold from them that walk uprightly. By the 
memory of the past we are encouraged to come to Thee. 
Touched with a feeling of our infirmities—Thou knowest us. 
Do Thou abide with us according to our requirements, and 
make our weakness to become our strength. Whatever the 
exactions and the responsibilities, teach us to be patient and 
faithful. 


If our liberties, our pleasures, or self-indulgence 


hold us from Thee, the Lord pity us and give us the freedom 
of our best selves, Keep Thou our pathway clear, our step 
firm, and may we never catch up with our vision. More and 
more may our lives become beautified in kindness, charity, and 
friendship and reflected in unselfish living. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
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AIRCRAFT IN COMMERCE 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 41, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the conference asked for by 
the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table S. 41, disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Reserving the right to object, will 
not the gentleman state whether he has consulted with the 
minority member with reference to this procedure? 

Mr. PARKER. I have not. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I shall have to object until the 
gentleman does so. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendment bill of 
the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 8132. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, the Philip- 
pine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, to certain 
maimed soldiers, to certain widows, minor children, and help- 
less children of such soldiers and sailors, and for other pur- 

Ses. 

Verne message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the following House concurrent resolution: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 >f the printing act 
approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representatives be, and is hereby, empow- 
ered to procure the printing of 1,500 additional copies of the hearings 
held before the President's Aircraft Board on matters relating to air- 
craft, including the report of the President's Aircraft Board. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following order: 


Ordered, That the House of Representatives be requested to return 
to the Senate its message announcing its agreement to the conference 
report on the bill (S. 1226) to amend the trading with the enemy act. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 9398. An act to amend an act regulating the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendment to the bill (H. R. 8918) granting the consent of 
Congress for the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Louisiana, Mo., disagreed to by the House of 
Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Couzens, Mr. 
BINGHAM, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. SHeprarp as the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and resolutions of the following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested : 

S. 44. An act for the relief of Alice M. Durkee; 

S. 45. An act for the relief of Yyonne Therrin; 

§.102. An act to carry into effect the finding of the Court 
of Claims in the claim of Elizabeth B. Eddy; 

S. 111. An act for the relief of the owners of the ferryboat 
Oregon; 

S. 116. An act for the relief of the owners and/or receiver 
of the American steam tug W. S. Holbrook; 

8.179. An act for the relief of J. W. Neil; 

S. 465. An act for the relief of William Wooster; 

S. 466. An act for the relief of Helen M. Peck; 

S. 467. An act for the relief of Joseph B. Tanner; 

S. 767. An act for the relief of Annie H. Martin; 

S. 869. An act for the relief of Harry Ross Hubbard; 

S. 1155. An act for the relief of Margaret Richards: 

S. 1451. An act for the relief of William Hensley; 

S. 1747. An act for the relief of the estate of Henry T. Wilcox: 

§. 1821. An act authorizing joint investigations by the United 
States Geological Survey and the Bureau of Soils of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to determine the location and 
extent of potash deposits or occurrence in the United States and 
improved methods of recovering potash therefrom; 

S. 2200. An act for the relief of James B. Fitzgerald; 

S. 2242. An act for the relief of Mark J. White; 

S. 2322. An act to provide for the elimination of the Michigan 
Avenue grade crossing in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes ; 
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S. 2537. An act to provide for the condemnation of land for 
the opening, extension, widening, or straightening of streets, 
avenues, roads, or highways in accordance with the plan of the 
permanent system of highways for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2848. An act to extend the time for institution of proceed- 
ings authorized under Private Law No. 81, Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, being an act for the relief of Henry A. Kessel Co. (Inc.) ; 

S. 3012. An act to change the name of “The trustees of St. 
Joseph’s Male Orphan Asylum” and amend the act incorporat- 
ing the same; a 

S. 3429. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to remit 
or change deductions or fines imposed upon contractors for 
mail service; 

S. J. Res. 47. Joint resolution authorizing the Comptroller 
General of the United States to allow credit to contractors for 
payments received from either Army or Navy disbursing ofti- 
cers in settlement of contracts entered into with the United 
States during the period from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 
1918; and 

S. J. Res. 91. Joint resolution directing the Secretary of War 
to allot war trophies to the American Legion Museum. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Sundry messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House 
of Representatives that the President had approved bills of the 
following titles: 

On April 10, 1926: 

H. R. 290. An act to amend section 99 of the act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, and the 
eet to said act approved July 17, 1916 (39 Stat. L. 
ch. 248); 

II. R. 7616. An act to amend section 89 of chapter 5 of the 
Judicial Code of the United States; and 

H. R. 6117. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the President of the United States to locate, construct, 
and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 12, 1914. 

On April 12, 1926: 

H. R. 4761. An act to amend section 9 of the act of May 27, 
1908 (35 Stat. L. p. 312), and for putting in force, in reference 
to suits involving Indian titles, the statutes of limitations of 
the State of Oklahoma, and providing for the United States to 
join in certain actions, and for making judgments binding on all 
parties, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 6261. An act to authorize the exportation from the State 
or Territory of timber lawfully cut on any national forest or 
on the public lands. 

On April 13, 1926: 

H. R. 3921. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to enter 
into an agreement with the Clarendon Community Sewerage 
Co., granting it a right of way for a trunk-line sewer through 
the Fort Myer Military Reservation and across the military 
highways in Arlington County, Va., and to connect with the 
sewer line serving such reservation; 

H. R. 3953. An act to authorize a departure from the rectan- 
gular system of surveys of homestead claims in Alaska, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 3996. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to con- 
vey certain portions of the military reservation of Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., to the city of San Antonio, Bexar County, Tex., 
for street purposes; 

H. R. 5010. An act to provide for the payment of the retired 
members of the police and fire departments of the District of 
Columbia the balance of retirement pay past due to them but 
unpaid from January 1, 1911, to July 30, 1915: 

II. R. 5961. An act granting certain public lands to the city 
of Stockton, Calif., for flood control, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6244. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to exchange the present Federal building and site in the 
city of Rutland, Vt., for the so-called memorial building and 
site in said city; x 

H. R. 6260. An act to convey to the city of Baltimore, Md., 
certain Government property; 

H. R. 7178. An act authorizing the sale of certain abandoned 
tracts of land and buildings; 

H. R. 9455. An act to dedicate as a public thoroughfare a 
narrow strip of land owned by the United States in Bards- 
town, Ky.; 

H. R. 1827. An act for the relief of Frank Rector; 

H. R. 4884. An act for the relief of Walter L. Watkins, alias 
Harry Austin; and 

H. R. 8129. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to cooperate with the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
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Washington in allocation of the waters of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes, and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor. 

On April 14, 1926: 

II. R. 7348. An act for the relief of Joseph F. Becker; 

H. R. 185. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire land and erect a monument on the site of the battle 
with the Sioux Indians in which the commands of Major Reno 
and Major Benteen were engaged; 

H. R. 186. An act authorizing the payment of tuition of Crow 
Indian children attending Montana State public schools; 

H. R. 4505. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to per- 
mit the delivery of water from the Washington Aqueduct pump- 
ing station to the Arlington County sanitary district ; 

II. R. 7086. An act providing for repairs, improvements, and 
new buildings at the Seneca Indian School at Wyandotte, 
Okla. ; and 

H. R. 8184. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to purchase certain land in California to be added to the 
Coahuila Indian Reservation and authorizing an appropriation 
of funds therefor. 

A MEMORIAL TO THOMAS JEFFERSON, THE AUTHOR OF THE DEC- 

LARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, AND TO JAMES MADISON, THE 

“ FATHER OF THE CONSTITUTION ” 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp on the House Joint Resolu- 
tion 182. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on House 
Joint Resolution 182. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, the Declaration of Independence 
of the thirteen United Colonies of America was proclaimed on 
the 4th day of July, in the year of our Lord 1776, whereby the 
United States assumed— 


the separate and equal station among the powers of the earth to which 
the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them— 


And the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of this immortal 
document is to be celebrated in 1926 throughout the length and 
breadth of this 


indestructible Union of indestructible States. 


Not only is the year 1926 the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independence written by Thomas 
Jefferson, but it also marks the one hundred and seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the birth of James Madison, “ The Father of the 
Constitution.” Through the Government of the Federal Union 
established on the 4th day of March, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence were rendered effective, and representative 
government made its formal entry into the world. 

It is eminently fitting and proper, therefore, that the anni- 
versaries of these two immortal documents and the two great 
Americans most closely associated with them should be cele- 
brated together and that congressional action should be had in 
recognition of these events. 

The city of Washington is filled with statues and public 
memorials to many Americans, and it seems strange that there 
is no public monument at the seat of the Government of the 
Nation in memory of either Thomas Jefferson or James Madi- 
son. I have introduced in the last Congress, and in this Con- 
gress, a bill to provide for public monuments to these two pre- 
eminent Americans, but at this time I merely wish to call 
attention to House Concurrent Resolution No. 23, which pro- 
vides for a more modest and unique memorial. If this resolu- 
tion is adopted by Congress, the Government Printing Office 
will be authorized to print in one volume, as a memorial to 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, all of the fundamental 
historical documents relating to the birth of the United States 
of America as a Nation. 

These two great Americans were most intimately associated 
with these vital contributions to our form of government. It 
must be recalled once again that the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence was Thomas Jefferson. It must be further 
recalled that the moyement for a revision of the Articles of 
Confederation so as to— 


render the Federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies of the Gov- 
ernment and the preservation of the Union— 


was conducted by James Madison. 

It was also James Madison who kept the only authentic 
and accurate account of the proceedings in the Federal con- | 
vention in which the Constitution was framed. There can be | 
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no dispute that he is well entitled to be called The Father 
of the Constitution.” 

It has always seemed to me that these basic decuments on 
which our form of republican government is founded are too 
little studied and too little known. The representative goy- 
ernment of the States of the American Union, organized under 
the Federal Constitution, is continually threatened by strange 
doctrines, and its principles are inadequately known and appre- 
ciated within the United States by multitudes of our fellow 
citizens enjoying its inestimable benefits. The safety of repub- 
lican institutions admittedly and proverbially depends upon 
the frequent recurrence to first principles, 

Therefore, it is suggested that in addition to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of the United States 
there should be printed, in one volume, all of the other his- 
torical documents that preceded and followed and pertained 
to these two vital declarations of the principles underlying the 
theory of our republican form of government. Many of these 
documents have never been printed or published in any form 
whatsoever, and most of them are not available except in the 
archives of some of the larger libraries in the United States. 
A casual reading of the list which I herewith append will 
immediately suggest to anyone the immense value and interest 
that this volume will be to lawyers, schools, colleges, and gen- 
erally to all students of the early history of our country, A 
careful study of these documents should be required in every 
school throughout our land, and yet many of them are unayail- 
able except to a select few who have the means to come to 
Washington to engage in research work. The wide dissemina- 
tion of these papers, dealing with those momentous and stir- 
ring questions associated with the birth of our country, would 
do incalculable good. Why these glorious pages in our early 
history have remained closed so long to the general public is 
beyond comprehension. 

Once this volume is made a public document, copies would 
be available at cost through the Government Printing Office to 
students, lawyers, colleges, and for distribution to the public 
generally. And it is this general distribution that I am seeking, 
I am firmly of the belief that there would be an overwhelming 
demand for this book. 

Many suggestions have been made as to a fitting manner to cele- 
brate the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Congress has recently appropriated $2,- 
186,000 for the Government to join in the celebration to be held 
in Philadelphia. It is eminently proper to celebrate the 
Declaration of Independence in the city of Philadelphia, but 
after all an exposition, in its very nature, is a transitory 
thing, and the memory of it soon fades. My suggestion is 
for a permanent memorial that will last for all time to come, 
and when it is realized that the cost is less than $10,000 it 
would seem reasonable that Congress might seriously consider 
the matter. 

No one can deny that the publication in permanent form of 
the historical documents pertaining to the birth of our country, 
such as the Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Con- 
federation, the Constitution, the Instructions to the Delegates 
to the Federal Convention, the Madison Debates of the Federal 
Convention, and the many other relevant and pertinent his- 
torical documents mentioned in the appended list, would be 
one of the most fitting ways to celebrate the year 1926 in 
commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence of the United States and 
the one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the birth of 
James Madison; and it is more than fitting that this volume 
should take the form of a memorial to the two outstanding 


Americans who had the most to do with the framing of our 


republican form of government: Thomas Jefferson, the author 
of the Declaration of Independence, and James Madison, the 
father of the Constitution. 


LIST OP PAPERS AND FUNDAMENTAL HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS PERTAINING 
TO THE BIRTH OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AS A NATION, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


1. Declaration and Resolves of the First Continental Congress, 
October 14, 1774. (McDonald, Wm., Select Charters Illustrative of 
American History, pp. 857-361.) 

2. Declaration of the Causes and Necessity of Taking up Arms, July 
6, 1775. (McDonald, pp. 874-881.) 

8. Resolution of secrecy adopted by the Continental Congress Novem- 
ber 9, 1775. (3 p.) : 

4, Preamble and Resolution of the Virginia Convention, May 15, 
1776, instructing the Virginia Delegates in the Continental Congress to 
“propose to that respectable body to declare the United Colonies free 
and independent States.” (Force, P., Archives, fourth series, Vol. VI, 
p. 1524.) 
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5. Resolution introduced in the Continental Congress by Richard 
Henry Lee (Va.) proposing a Declaration of Independence, June 7, 
1776. (Journals of the Continental Congress, Library of Congress ed., 
Vol. V, p. 425.) 

6. Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1776. (The Debates in the 
Federal Convention of 1787, ed. by G. Hunt, N. Y., 1920, pp. xxxlii- 
xxxvi.) 

7. Articles of Confederation, March 1, 1781. 
xlvi.) 

8. Resolution of the General Assembly of Virginia, January 21, 1786, 
Proposing a Joint Meeting of Commissioners from the States to Con- 
sider and Recommend a Federal Plan for Regulating Commerce. (Hunt, 

. xlvii.) 

z 9. Proceedings of the Commissioners to Remedy Defects of the Fed- 
eral Government, Annapolis, Md., 1786. (Hunt, pp. xlviii-lii.) 

10. Report of Proceedings in Congress, Wednesday, February 21, 
1787. (Hunt, pp. liii-—lv.) 

11. Ordinance of 1787, July 13, 1787. 
U. S. Hist., pp. 22-29.) 

12. Credentials of the Members of the Federal Convention, (Hunt, 
pp. Ivi-lxxxil.) 

13. List of Delegates Appointed by the States Represented in the 
Federal Convention. (Hunt, pp. Ixxxiil—Ixxxy.) 

14, Notes of Major William Pierce (Ga.) in the Federal Convention 
of 1787: 

(a) Loose Sketches and Notes taken in the Convention, May, 1787. 
(American Historical Review, Vol. III, pp. 317-324.) 

(b) Characters in the Convention of the States held at Philadelphia, 
May, 1787. (American Hist. Rev., Vol. III, pp. 325-334.) 

15. Debates in the Federal Convention of 1787 as Reported by James 
Madison. (Hunt, pp. 17-583.) 

16, Secret Proceedings and Debates of the Convention Assembled at 
Philadelphia in the Year 1787, for the purpose of forming the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America. From the notes taken by the 
late Robert Yates, Esq., chief justice of New York. (Albany, 1821, 
pp. 95-207.) 

17. Notes of Rufus King in the Federal Convention of 1787. (King, 
R. Life and Correspondence, Vol. I, appendix, pp. 587-621.) 

18. Notes of William Paterson in the Federal Convention of 1787. 
(American Historical Review, Vol. IX, pp. 812-340.) 

19, Notes of Alexander Hamilton in the Federal Convention of 1787. 
(American Historical Review, Vol. X, pp. 98-109.) 

20. Papers of Dr. James McHenry on the Federal Convention of 
1787. (American Historical Review, Vol. XI, pp. 576-618.) 

21. Variant Texts of the Virginia Plan, presented by Edmund Ran- 
dolph to the Federal Convention, May 29, 1787: 

Text A. (Hunt, pp. 23-26.) 

Text B. (Yates, Secret Debates, App., pp. 209-212.) 

Text C. (Document Hist. of the Const., Vol. I, pp. 329-332.) 

22. The Plan of Charles Pinckney (S. C.) presented to the Federal 
Convention, May 29, 1787. (American Hist. Rev., Vol. IX, pp. 741- 
747.) 

23. Variant Texts of the Plan presented by William Paterson (N. J.) 
to the Federal Convention, June 15, 1787: 

Text A. (Hunt, pp. 102-104.) 

Text B. (Documentary Hist. of the Constitution, Vol. I, pp. 319- 
828.) 

Text C. (American Museum, Vol. III, pp. 862-363.) 

24. Variant Texts of Plan presented by Alexander Hamilton to the 
Federal Convention, June 18, 1787: 

Text A. (Hunt, pp. 118-120.) 

Text B. (Hamilton’s Works; Lodge ed., Vol. I, pp. 331-333.) 

Text C. (Doc. Mist. of the Const., Vol. I, pp. 324-326.) 

Text D. (Read, Life of George Read, pp. 453-454.) 

Text E. (Yates, Secret Debates, pp. 225-227.) 

25. The Constitution of the United States. (Hunt, pp. 627-638.) 

26. Letters of the President of the Federal Convention, September 
17, 1787, to the President of Congress, transmitting the Constitution. 
(Hunt, pp. 639-640.) 

27. Resolution of the Federal Convention submitting the Constitution 
to Congress, September 17, 1787. (Hunt, pp. 640-641.) 

28. Resolution of Congress, September 28, 1787, submitting the Con- 
stitution to the several States. (Hunt, p. 641.) 

29. Circular letter of the Secretary of Congress, September 28, 1787, 
transmitting copy of the Constitution to the several governors. (Hunt, 
p. 642.) 

80. Ratification of the Constitution by the several States, arranged 
in the order of their ratification. (Hunt, pp. 642-687.) 

31. Resolution of Congress, July 2, 1788, submitting ratifications of 
the Constitution to a committee. (Hunt, pp. 687-688.) 

82. Resolution of the Congress, September 13, 1788, fixing date for 
the election of a President, and the organization of the Government 
under the Constitution. (Hunt, pp. 688-689.) 

33. Resolution of the First Congress submitting 12 amendments to 
the Constitution. (Hunt, pp. 689-601.) 


(Hunt, pp. xxxvii- 


(McDonald, Select. Does. of 
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34. The first 10 amendments to the Constitution. (Hunt, pp. 692- 
693.) 

35. Subsequent amendments to the Constitution. (Hunt, pp. 694 
697.) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PARK AND PLAYGROUND SYSTEM 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 8830, disagree to 
the Senate’s amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
8830, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. The Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


II. R. 8830. An act amending the act entitled “An act providing 
for a comprehensive development of the park and playground system 
of the National Capital, approved June 6, 1924.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, the prin- 
ciple, if not the only amendment that the Senate placed on the 
bill, as I understand it, is the one placing one-half of the cost 
on the United States. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; that is a different bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. What is this bill about? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It enlarges the personnel by adding four 
men from civilian life. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does it take away the chief forester or the 
chief engineer? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It does not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has it anything to do with the expense? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Nothing to do with the expense. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if this prescribes who is to go on the commission? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It says that the President of the United. 
States shall appoint four eminent citizens trained in city plan- 
ning in addition to the present personnel. 

Mr. MADDEN, There are some Members of the House and 
Members of the Senate on the present commission? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to express my strong disapproval— 
if it amounts to anything, and I suppose it does not—to any 
of these commissions containing membership from the House 
or the Senate where they are called upon to legislate upon 
things that they act upon as administrators. I think it is bad 
practice and a bad policy; it is bad for the Government and 
bad for the people. Our position should be here to act as 
critics of the administrators and not as advocates of the things 
that the administrators want. We can not be free if we are a 
part of the administration. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will permit me, and 
especially where Virginia and Maryland are so closely inter- 
related with the District of Columbia that you can not tell 
where the line begins and ends, and the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. ZIHLMAN] is one of those gentlemen. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me make sure, Mr. Speaker. It was 
proposed to remodel this commission by taking off the chief 
forester and one or two others. That has been abandoned, has 
it? This proposition does not remove anyone now on the com- 
mission? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It does not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr, Gmsox, and Mr. BLANTON. 


POTOMAC PARKWAY COMMISSION 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. 4785) providing for the completion of the 
acquisition of land by the Potomac Parkway Commission, and 
move to concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland calls up the 
bill H. R. 4785—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want some time on that, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman can not object. 

Mr. DYER. Unanimous consent is not necessary, 


Mr. CRAMTON. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. Does it 
not require unanimous consent? 
Mr. BLANTON. It is amended by the Senate. It is a 


preferential motion the gentleman is making. I want some 


e. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Just a moment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw any point of 
order. I did not understand the motion. 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. I called up this bill from the Speaker's 
table and moved to concur in the Senate amendments, which I 
understand is a proper and privileged motion. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will. 

Mr. CRAuTON. Does the gentleman intend to give the 
House liberal opportunity for debate on this proposition, which 
involves some several hundred thousand dollars of charge on 
the Treasury? Personally I should like some time on the 
question. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not 
call this bill up if it will cause debate. 

Mr. BLANTON. It ought to be debated. This is a proposi- 
tion this House has turned down, and it ought not to be called 
up without debate. 

Mr. TILSON. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his 
request, and I will help arrange—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that this is not a case of 
unanimous consent, but thinks it is privileged; and if the 
matter is one that is likely to cause debate, the Chair thinks 
he ought to be advised. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I withdraw the request. 

COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I renew the request to take 
the bill (S. 41) from the Speaker's table, to disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the conference asked for by 
the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 41), 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I desire to ask the gentleman if that is the civil aviation 
bill? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Has the Senate taken action on the 
amendments since we passed it the other day? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes; and have sent it back asking for a 
conference. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will not the gentleman give us an 
opportunity to look over the Senate amendments before he 
prefers his request? I would like to see it as I seem to be 
the only one of the minority who opposed it. 

Mr. PARKER. Of course the gentleman has got me 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is a very hasty action. We took 
action on it, I believe, either on Monday or Tuesday. 

Mr. PARKER. We are simply insisting on our amendment; 
it is not a Senate amendment. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I may be in favor of the Senate amend- 
ment if I got a chance to see it. 

Mr. PARKER. They have not amended it; they simply dis- 
agree to our amendment and ask for a conference. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. They took no action? 

Mr. PARKER. No; they disagreed to our amendment and 
asked for a conference. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 41) to encourage and regulate the use of aircraft in com- 
merce, and for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PARKER, Mr. Coorer of Ohio, Mr. Merritt, Mr. RAYBURN, and 
Mr. Lea of California. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Senate bills and joint resolutions of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their appropriate 
committees, as indicated below: 

S. 44. An act for the relief of Alice M. Durkee; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

8. 45. An act for the relief of Yvonne Therrin; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

F. 102. An act to carry into effect the finding of the Court of 
Claims in the claim of Elizabeth B. Eddy; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

S. 111. An act for the relief of the owners of the ferryboat 
Oregon; to the Committee on Claims. 

8. 116. An act for the relief of the owners and/or receiver 
of the American steam tug W. 8. Holbrook; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

8 179. An act for the relief of J. W. Neil; to the Committee 
on Claims, 
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S. 465. An act for the relief of William Wooster; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 466. An act for the relief of Helen M. Peck; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 467. An act for the relief of Joseph B. Tanner; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 767. An act for the relief of Annie H. Martin; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

S. 869. An act for the relief of Harry Ross Hubbard; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 1155. An act for the relief of Margaret Richards; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 1451. An act for the relief of William Hensley; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 1747. An act for the relief of the estate of Henry T. Wil- 
cox; to the Committee on War Claims. 

S. 1821. An act authorizing joint investigations by the United 
States Geological Survey and the Bureau of Soils of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to determine the location 
and extent of potash deposits or occurrence in the United 
States and improved methods of recovering potash therefrom ; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

S. 2200. An act for the relief of James B. Fitzgerald; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

F. 2242. An act for the relief of Mark J. White; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. d 

S. 2322. An act to provide for the elimination of the Michi- 
gan Avenue grade crossing in the District of Columbia, and 
sor anar purposes; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
umbla. 

S. 2537. An act to provide for the condemnation of land for 
the opening, extension, widening, or straightening of streets, 
avenues, roads, or highways in accordance with the plan of 
the permanent system of highways for the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

S. 2848, An act to extend the time for institution of proceed- 
ings authorized under Private Law No. 81, Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, being an act for the relief of Henry A. Kessel Co. (Inc.) ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3012. An act to change the name of “The Trustees of St. 
Josephs Male Orphan Asylum” and amend the act incorporat- 
ing the same; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 3429. An act authorizing the Postmaster General to remit 
or change deductions or fines imposed upon contractors for 
hee service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

S. J. Res. 47. Joint resolution authorizing the Comptroller 
General of the United States to allow credit to contractors for 
payments received from either Army or Navy disbursing officers 
in settlement of contracts entered into with the United States 
during the period from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 91. Joint resolution directing the Secretary of War 
to allot war trophies to the American Legion Museum; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

EASTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF ARKANSAS 

Mr, OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 6730) to detach 
Fulton County from the Jonesboro division of the eastern dis- 
trict of the State of Arkansas and attach the same to the 
Batesville division of the eastern judicial district of the State 
of Arkansas, with a Senate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
6730, with a Senate amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk reported the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

OLDROYD COLLECTION OF LINCOLN RELICS 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have extended in the Recorp the speech delivered over the radio 
by my colleague, Mr. Pov, upon the purchase of the Oldroyd 
collection of Lincoln relics. f 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no. objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks, I insert herewith a speech delivered over 
the radio by my colleague, Hon, EDWARD W. Pou, on March 
24, 1926: 
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Congressman RATHBONE, of IIlinois, whose father accompanied 
Abraham Lincoln to Ford’s Theater on the night of the assassination 
of President Lincoln, has introduced in the House of Representatives 
a bill, numbered H. R. 8319. The bill provides an appropriation in the 
sum af $50,000 for the purchase of the entire Oldroyd collection of 
Lincoln relics, containing 3,000 pieces, more or less, now on display 
in the Government property known as the house in which President 
Lincoln died, No. 516 Tenth Street NW., Washington City. A bill 
almost identical with that introduced by Congressman RaTHBOXE has 
passed the Senate three times, once at least by unanimous consent, but 
for some reason the House has never taken action. 

Mr, H. B. Gauss, Washington correspondent of the Chicago Daily 
News, under date of March 4, in a letter to his paper, speaks of the 
Oldroyd collection as follows: 

“Regarded by many historians as one of the world’s most complete 
collection of Lincoln relics, it is felt that the exhibit could properly 
form one of the adjuncts of Washington's historic shrines.” Captain Ola- 
royd for 60 years has devoted his life to the task of bringing together 
every available authentic relic of the Nation's great President. He has 
brought together more than 3,000 articles, constituting one of the 
most interesting and valuable collections ever assembled in behalf of 
a human being. There are books which Lincoln used as a struggling 
young lawyer; there are pieces of furniture from the Lincoln home- 
stead, Springfield, III.; there are 11 autograph letters and documents; 
there are 70 badges and flags relating to the Lincoln campaign in 
1860; there are many caricatures of his administration; there are 
1,000 biographies of the martyred President; 325 newspapers, dating 
from 1843 to 1865, containing his speeches, war papers, account of 
his death and burial; 255 funeral sermons, addresses, and eulogies de- 
Uvered upon his death. 

There are photographs and illustrations of Ford's Theater, the con- 
splrators’ trial and execution. Eighty-three engravings of the Lincoln 
family, 27 busts and statucttes, 24 medallions, 171 political and me- 
morial medals struck in honor of the President. An original black 
locust rail, split by Lincoln in 1830. The office chair used by him in 
his law office at Springfield. An original reward bill offering $50,000 
for the capture of Booth, Harold, and Surratt. ‘There is the family 
Bible, out of which Lincoln's mother read to him when he was a young 
boy. The Bible is over 100 years old, and on the cover Lincoln wrote 
his name when not over 9 years of age. 

Mr. and Mrs, Lincoln were ready to go to the theater, when two men 
asked him for a pass to Richmond, five days after the surrender of 
General Lee. The President returned to his office, wrote the following, 
went to Ford's Theater, and was shot two hours thereafter: 

* No pass is necessary now to authorize anyone to go and return 
from Petersburg and Richmond. People go and return just as they did 
before the war. A. Lincoln.” 

This is the last piece of handwriting ever penned by the martyred 
Tresident, 

Captain Oldroyd has been offered $5,000 for this paper in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Lincoln, the very last words ever penned by the martyred 
President. 

I have felt that I could perform no better service than to use the 15 
minutes accorded to me to-night in briefly describing the Oldroyd- 
Lincoln collection. 

The State of Illinois has appropriated $50,000 to be used in pur- 
chasing this collection. It is also said that Mr. Henry Ford would 
willingly and gladly purchase the collection. Many persons have 
offered to buy from Captain Oldroyd particular pieces of the collec- 
tion. Every offer has been declined. It is the ambition of Captain 
Oldroyd, It is his consecrated hope that the Nation will take over this 
collectio: 

I have talked with this man, and I believe the money consideration 
is secondary In his purpose and thought. He has paid out of his own 
pocket a considerable sum in assembling this wonderful collection 
how much, he himself does not know. He will not even consider a 
sale to a private individual. He would not consider a sale to any- 
one who would have a commercial object in view. He is a patriotic 
American, who, as I do, places Lincoln upon the very highest pedestal 
a mortal can reach. He would feel that the great purpose of his life 
had been partially defeated if his collection should be disposed of in 
any way other than the acquiring of the same by the United States 
Government. He could undoubtedly dispose of his collection piece by 
piece for a much larger sum of money than the amount appropriated 
by the General Assembly of the State of Illinois, 

I am told that a bill similar to that introduced by Congressman 
RATHBONE will probably be passed by the Senate. The chances are 
the House would pass such a measure by an overwhelming vote un- 
less consideration of such measure were prevented by the legislative 
jam which occurs during the closing days of every session of Con- 
gress. 

I have hoped that these remarks over the radio might arouse some 
interest, might result in putting some force behind the proposed 
measure. 

Congress appropriated sufficient money to build the great Lincoln 
Memorial in Potomac Park. It is said there is no memorial building 
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in the whole world which compares in beauty anid majesty with this 
work of America's architect, artist, and builder. Instinctively one enters 
the Lincoln Memorial with head uncovered. In the silence of that 
great monument one contemplates Lincoln after he had reached the 
pinnacle of world fame. But standing in the midst of the collection of 
relics brought together by Captain Oldroyd one sees Lincoln, a child, 
listening to the reading of the Bible at his mother's knee; one sees 
him a 9-year old boy writing his name on the old Bible's leaf. He is 
Seen as a very young man splitting rails to build a fence around his 
humble cabin. We see him as a struggling young lawyer working far 
in the night. We see him as success begins to crown the efforts of an 
honest, Industrious life. We see him elected to Congress. We see him 
a giant in debate with another giant. 

We see him victorious even in defeat; we see him elected President; 
we contemplate his course during the Civil War with wonder, for the 
people of the South were saying, This man is our friend, not our 
enemy.” 

And when he was assassinated many there were throughout the 
South who said, “Now we have lost a sincere friend, wielding the 
greatest power to help us.” All say this now. 

When Abraham Lincoln was stricken down there fell one who had 
been raised up by Almighty God to lead all nations upward to a 
plane of nobler action and to point out to the children of America the 
pathway which leads to national greatness and permanent peace. 


CONSIDERATION OF BILLS ON PRIVATE .CALENDAR UNOBJECTED TO 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
to-morrow, immediately upon the completion of the good roads 
bill, the House, as in Committee of the Whole House, may con- 
sider bills on the Private Calendar unobjected to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut -asks 
unanimous consent that to-morrow, immediately after the con- 
clusion of the good roads bill, it may be in order to consider, 
as in Committee of the Whole, bills on the Private Calendar 
unobjected to. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, is the roads 
bill going to come ahead of the bankruptcy amendment? I 
understand that there are two reports from the Committee on 
Rules, one on the roads bill and one on the bankruptcy law. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it the intention of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut to change the program in regard to the bankruptcy bill? 

Mr. TILSON. I had understood that the bankruptcy bill 
would require only a very short time. 

Mr. SNELL. That is true. It is ready and on the calendar, 
ready to be brought up at any time, though not before the 
roads bill. 

Mr. TILSON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I change my request so 
that consideration of bills on the Private Calendar may follow 
immediately the consideration of the bankruptcy bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut modifies 
his request and asks unanimous consent that to-morrow, im- 
mediately after concluding the consideration of the bankruptcy 
bill, it may be in order to consider, as in Committee of the 
Whole House, bills on the Private Calendar unobjected to. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. In case the bills on the 
Private Calendar are considered by unanimous consent, would 
the rules relating to the Consent Calendar prevail? That is, 
would one objection be sufficient in the first instance, and 
would it require three objections the next time the Dill is 
called? 

The SPEAKER. That rule would not apply in the case of 
the calling of the Private Calendar. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I thought if we were going 
to proceed under a consent arrangement, that would probably 
be the case. 

The SPEAKER. An objection to a bill on the Private 
Calendar under the proposed order would not strike it from the 
calendar. It would merely prevent its present consideration, 
and the rule in respect to three objectors would not apply. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand it is the purpose 
of the gentleman from Connecticut later on to have a Private 
Calendar day at which bills that are objected to may be con- 
sidered? 

Mr. TILSON. That is my intention. At a later day it is 
expected to take up the bills on the Private Calendar that have 
been objected to and consider them in the regular way. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, there are a good many of us interested in the good-roads 
proposition. Is it the intention of the majority leader to have 
that bill called up immediately after the transaction of the 
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routine business this morning and the speech of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]? 
Mr. TILSON. It is. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut? 
There was no objection. 
LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that if the House be in session on Saturday next, im- 
mediately after the reading of the Journal and the disposition 
of business on the Speaker's table, the gentleman from Kansas 
IMr. Ayres] may have permission to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that on Saturday next, if the House be in session, 
immediately after the reading of the Journal and the disposi- 
tion of routine business, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Ayres] may be permitted to address the House for 15 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 


The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned on Tuesday 
last the previous question had been ordered on the bill (H. R. 
10860) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to dispose of 
certain lighthouse reservations and to increase the efficiency 
of the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes. A motion 
to recommit the bill, offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Branton], was pending. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order for the 
Chair or some one else to let the membership of the House 
know that the motion to recommit is the same as the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], so 
that Members would know what they are voting on? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has stated it, whether it be 
in order or not. 

Mr. MAPES. Would it also be in order to say that the mo- 
tion to recommit was made by the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
BLANTON]. 

The SPEAKER. It would be equally in order. The question 
is on the motion to recommit offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON], 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, would it not be well to report 
the bill by title and the motion? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the bill by title and the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10860) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
dispose of certain lighthouse reservations and to increase the efficiency 
of the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BLaANToN moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, with instructions to that committee to 
report the same back forthwith with an amendment striking out all of 
section 8. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I call for a division. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 25, noes 108. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote, and make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and seventy Members 
are present—not a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. The roll call is automatic. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. The question 
is on the motion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
to recommit the bill. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 55, nays 291, 
not voting 85, as follows: 

[Roll No. 74] 


YEAS—55 
Allgood Corning Huddleston Schafer 
Almon Cox Jones Schneider 
Cramton Kemp Sinclair 
Black, Tex, Edwards Larsen mers, N. Y. 
Blanton Fletcher Little Sproul, Kans, 
Bowling ar Lowrey e: 

x Gardner, Ind. Lozier trong, Kans, 
Brand, Ga. Garner, Tex. McKeown ‘aylor, W. Va. 
Busby Garrett, Tenn. Madden ‘Tillman 
Byrns Gilbert Morehead Tucker 
Canfiela Greenwood Oliver, Ala. van 
Carter, Okla, Hammer Peavey Wh — U 
Collins Baraa Peery Wilson, 
Cooper, Hill, . Rubey 
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NAYS—291 
Abernethy Kunz Reid, III. 
Ackerman Eaton vale Robinson, Iowa 
Adkins Eliott LaGuardia Robalon, ky. 
s m omjue 
Allen Eslick eA Rouse 
Andresen erly Lankford Rowbottom 
3 i) Be) ee 
rentz re 7 
Arnold Faust Leatherwood Sanders, Tex. 
er Fae reich = Ben 
res 
Bacharach 3 Whe pan wee poate Nebr. 
chman 7 e: 
BAA A Foss Linthicum Shallenberger 
Balle. on Shreve 
Bankhead Freeman cClintic Simmons 
Barbour French McDuffie Sinnott 
Beedy Frothingham McFadden Smith 
Beers Fuller McLaughlin, Mich,Smithwick 
Begg Fulmer . Nebr. Snell 
Berger Furlow Me Sosnowski 
1 oss aoe. Meklepnolas Spes tr 
n rin 
Boles Garrett, Tex. McSwain Sproul, fu. 
Bowles Gasque McSweene Stedman 
Bowman Gibson Magee, N Stephens 
Boylan Gifford Magrady Stevenson 
Brand, Ohio pees Manlove Strong, Pa. 
Brig Goldsborough Mansfield Strother 
Brisker Goodwin apes Summers, Wash, 
Browne Green, Fla. Martin, La, Sumners, Tex. 
Pome = Gu, Mee Br 
Brumm Hall, Ind. Michener Swing 
entre Hall, N. Dak. ier Swoope 
Burdick Hardy Milligan Taylor, Colo. 
Burtness Hare ills Taylor, Tenn. 
Burton Hangen Montague Temple 
Butler Hawley Montgomery Thompson 
Gamon ie , Nea y 
re, Ky. mberlake 
Cate Hicke Moore, Ohio Tincher 
Hill, Md. Moore, Va. Tinkham 
Carter, Calif.: Hill. Wash Morgan Toll 
Chalmers Hoch ` Morin Treadw. 
Chindblom H W Tydings- 
Gare Holaday Murphy Underbin 
Collier Hooper Nelson, Me. Underwood 
Colton Houston Nelson, Mo. Upshaw 
Howard Newton, Minn. Vaile 
Connally, Tex.. Hudson Newton, Mo. Vestal 
Coo yoni 5 Hudspeth Norton Vincent, Mich. 
per, Hull, Morton D. O'Connell, R. I. Vinson, Ga. 
Coyle Hull. William E. O'Connor, N. T. Vinson, Ky. 
Crisp Jacobstein Oldfield Wainwright 
8 -- James Oliver, N. Y. Warren 
rowther Jenkins Parker ason 
Crumpacker Johnson, Ind. Parks Watres 
Cullen ohnson, 8. Perkins Watson 
Darrow ohnson, Tex. Perlman Weaver 
DaviD Tonys; Wash. Porter A es? 
n ‘ou yheeler 
Deal Kearns Pratt White, Me. 
8 — Keller Quin Whitehead 
Dickinson, Iowa Kerr Ragon Williams, Tex, 
Dickinson, Mo. Ketcham Rainey Williamson 
Dominick Kinchel Randa Winte 
minic ncheloe ankin nter 
Doughton nd Rataro aot ed at 
ug ayburn 700 
Dowell Kirk eece Woodruff 
Drane Knutson Reed, Ark, Wright 
Driver Kopp Reed, N. Y. Wurzbach 
NOT VOTING—85 
Anthony Flahe Lindsay Sullivan 
Appleby Fredericks Luce Swartz 
Auf der Heide Funk MacGregor Taber 
5 aie Treg Taron, N.J. 
atcher 
phoe gonan ae 25 Mass. Toomis 
oom raham urstom 
Batten 1 ao Iowa a upake 
Cam ri elson, Wis. are 
8 Hale O'Connell, N.Y. Walters 
Celler Harrison O'Connor. La. Wefald 
Chapman Hawes Patterson Welsh 
82 stopherson sau, Tenn, F W 
‘lear, n a „III. 
Connally, Pa. Jeffers Purnell Wilson, Miss. 
Curry Johnson, III. Quayle Woodrum 
. A s panaon; Ky. Booey yrant 
on 
Doyle — — ee N.Y. Zihlman 
Drewry ess ears, F 
Fish Kurtz Stalker 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. Lee, Ga. Stobbs 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Vare with Mr. Gallivan. 


Mr. Gorman with Mr. Barkley. 

Mr. MacGregor with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 
Mr. Graham with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Welsh with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Stalker with Mr. Mead. 

Mr. Patterson with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts with Mr. Davey. 
Mr. Kiess with Mr. Lindsay. 

Mrs. Rogers with Mr. Sears of Florida. 

Mr. Appleby with Mr. Quayle. 

ennsylvania with Mr. Thomas. 


Mr. Magee of P 
Mr. Benson with Mr. O'Connell of New York. 


. Taber with Mr. Hawes. 
Funk with Mr. Doyle. 
. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Griffin. 
Green of Iowa with Mr. Auf der Heide. 
. Johnson of Illinois with Mr. Chapman, 
Campbell with Mr. Drewry. 
„ Ransley with Mr. Cleary. 
. Wyant with Mr. Woodrum. 
„Kendall with Mr. Bloom. 
. Taylor of New Jersey with Mr. Prall. 
. Bixler with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
„Anthony with Mr. Celler. 
Thatcher with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 
. Purnell with Mr. O'Connor of Louisiana. 
. Golder with Mr. Major. 
. Yates with Mr. Jeffers. 
. Phillips with Mr, Pell. 
. Britten with Mr. Wefald. 
Curry with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the motion to recom- | 
mit was rejected was laid on the table. Í 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the time, and passed. | 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the biil was passed | 
was laid on the table. | 
The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, UNDERHILL] 

for one hour. [Applause.] 
GENERAL CLAIMS 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to a promise 
which I made on frequent occasions during the last Congress, | 
early in this session of Congress I introduced a bill seeking 
a remedy for the intolerable situation which exists in Congress 
and out of Congress with reference to claims bills, 

The purpose of the bill, Senate 1912, as amended, is to 
relieve Congress from an intolerable situation which exists in 
the manner of the adjudication of claims, the machinery here- 
tofore devised, having completely broken down, is no longer a 
medium of justice and equity toward our citizens. During 
the last Congress, the Sixty-elghth, over 2,000 claims bills were 
introduced. Only 250 of such bills became law, the largest 
number in the history of the committee. During the session 
the committee had two day sessions and six evening sessions, 
the latter under unanimous consent. One of the day sessions 
was the regular day assigned to the committee under the rules. 
The other day session was a Calendar Wednesday on January 
19, 1925, when the admiralty bill was considered and passed. 

The Claims Committee is the oldest standing committee of 
the House, established November 13, 1794. The Court of 
Claims was established in 1855, its powers extended in 1862 
and 1866, later by the Bowman Act in 1863. These various 
acts afforded little relief until 1887, when the Tucker Act 
provided for bringing suits against the Governnient.” 

There is a rather interesting coincidence connected with 
these last two acts. The Bowman Act takes its name from 
Hon. Selwyn Z. Bowman, who at that time was a resident of 
my city of Somerville, in Massachusetts. I was only a boy, but 
I knew Selwyn Z. Bowman very well, and to-day he is hale and 
hearty at the age, I think, of 86, and is attending to his 
regular business. I have lived in the city of Somerville almost 
all of my life; but the coincidence is that the father of our 
colleague from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] introduced and passed 
the Tucker Act, which made the Bowman Act of some real 
value, and Mr. Tucker, during his incumbency here, repre- 
sented the district in which I was born in the State of Vir- 
ginia. I follow along with those two gentlemen in trying to 
find some relief for a situation that exists now to a much 
greater degree than it did in those days. 

Concurrent jurisdiction in suits up to $10,000 was given to 
the United States district courts. Jurisdiction under these acts 
were limited to contract claims. Since then Congress has 
passed a number of laws granting additional relief. In 1914 
to the Agriculture Department to reimburse owners of horses, 
yehicles, and so forth, lost, damaged, or destroyed while being 
used in fire fighting; in 1910 to the Commerce Department, em- 
powering the Commissioner of Lighthouses to consider and 
settle claims occasioned by collision not to exceed $500; same 
power extended to the Superintendent of Coast and Geodetic 
Survey in 1920; in 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, and 1922 the Navy 
Department was given additional powers; in 1914 the Post 
Office was given jurisdiction over burglary cases not exceeding 
$10,000 and in 1921 to settle damages to the amount not ex- 
ceeding $500. This latter provision was extended to the War 
Department in 1920. In 1916 the Employees’ Compensation 
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Commission was established and in 1924 the World War vet- 
erans’ act was passed. Two important acts were the act of 
1922, known as the Underhill Small Claims Act, which gave 
the departments the power to settle property damage up to 
$1,000, and the admiralty act of 1925, which authorizes suits 
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to be brought against the United States in admiralty for dam- 
ages occasioned by Government-owned vessels. 

I want to touch on these two matters particularly. In 1922 
a small claims act, known as the Underhill Small Claims Act, 
was passed by this House. I say to you that that has worked 
admirably, economically, and equitably, and that over 1,500 
claims have been settled at a minimum of cost, relieving the 
Congress of the burden of adjudicating over 1,500 claims. 
Last year we passed what is known as the admiralty art. 
Now, those of you who may be opposed to a change in the 
fundamental law of the land and hold the old idea that the 
king can do no wrong or that the sovereign or government 
can do no wrong will be interested to know that the admi- 
ralty act is the most drastic piece of legislation along that 
line that has ever been passed. It allows suits in admiralty 
for damages caused by United States vessels on the seas. 

The sky is the limit and there is a hole in that. You can 
bring suits for damages because of accidents which occur on 


| the seas and yet you have left out of consideration suits for 


damages which may occur on land. So, if any of you think that 
this bill of mine is drastic or revolutionary, just let me tell 
you it is simply a progressive step and in line with the measure 
which was passed last year. 

In spite of all of this legislation, the number of damage 
claims before the Committee on Claims has increased this year, 


| and it is a physical and mental impossibility to consider more 


than a very small proportion of them. The greatest dissatisfac- 
tion and the severest criticism of our Government in the mat- 


| ter of claims is the lack of a forum to which a claim may be 


taken as a matter of right as contrasted to the necessity for 
making supplication to favor of the governmental agency. For- 
eign governments are far more liberal in the practice of re- 
dress for claims than our Government. The idea that a gov- 
ernment is immune from the jurisdiction of the courts is 
archaic, unjust, and inequitable. The Government can now be 
sued directly on matters of contract and in admiralty cases 
only. 

In other words, if you are a big corporation, have a contract 
with the Government and the Government does not live up to 
its obligation, or does you an injury, you can sue the Govern- 
ment. If you are the owner of a great vessel costing a half 
million dollars or more and a Government vessel damages your 
vessel you can sue the Government; but if you are a poor citi- 
zen, an ordinary taxpayer, and the Government injures you or 
your property, you have no redress whatever except to come, 
with 2,000 others, to Congress, in its brief sessions, and ask 
Congress to adjudicate your claim. 

Now, I am going to briefly set forth the provisions of the bill. 
First, it calls for an increase of the small claims act which was 
passed in 1922. The limitation contained in that act was $1,000, 
and departments were authorized to settle cases, where property 
damage occurred, up to that amount. When I introduced the 
bill it called for $5,000; the House passed it, however, with an 
amendment providing for $1,000. In turn the departments 
submit to Congress their findings and the amount of damages 
and file with their report a short history of the accident and the 
claim for damages. So I increase the amount from $1,000 to 
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Now, gentlemen, if you can trust your departments with the 
millions of dollars we have appropriated yearly for every de- 
partment of the Government, you certainly can trust the depart- 
ments to settle these property damages, which are easily ascer- 
tained, up to $5,000. There is no opportunity for fraud or col- 
lusion., The department itself has to come back to Congress 
with its report, and the Committee on Appropriations has full 
jurisdiction to either refuse to make the payment or to act in 
accordance with the findings made by the department. 

Second, it provides that suits may be brought in the United 
States district courts from this limitation of $5,000 up to 
$10,000, the United States district courts having joint jurisdic- 
tion with the Court of Claims in the settlement of these contract 
disputes of which I spoke previously. But in this case I make 
the limitation $10,000 in order that I may protect the poorer 
citizens. In other words, if I simply threw open the doors of 
the Court of Claims, men would have to come from California, 
from Texas, from Maine, or from other sections of the country 
to Washington to try their suits or go to great expense in hiring 
legal counsel. If you give them the right to sue in the district 
courts for a small amount up to $10,000 without a jury trial— 
and you want to keep in mind all through that in all these pro- 
visions I prohibit absolutely jury trials 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. May I be allowed to proceed now, because 
I want to allow half an hour for answering questions later on? 
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We therefore protect the Government in suits brought by the 
local people in their local courts up to $10,000, and for amounts 
above $10,000 in the Court of Claims without jury trial. 

You gentlemen who were here yesterday have in your minds 
a recent illustration of the futility of bringing such matters 
before this body. We lost an entire afternoon yesterday on 
a bill that never should have been brought before this body. 
My mind goes back only a year or two when we wasted another 
half day on this same bill, and my mind also goes back to the 
time when some members of two committees wasted consider- 
able time in considering this matter. So you can see how 
ridiculous it is that we should continue this method of settling 
these complicated questions, which should really go to a court 
and be adjudicated there. 

The third and what I consider the most important feature of 
the bill is for the settlement of personal injuries or death 
claims. 

I provide that these may be settled by the Federal compensa- 
tion board in much the same manner in which they perform 
a like service to Government employees. The proyisions, how- 
ever, are not nearly as liberal. The maximum amount is arbi- 
trarily placed at $5,000—$5,000 for death or permanent injury. 
This may not seem just or equitable to you, but, gentlemen, 
it is a policy which has been adopted by your Claims Committee 
for the past five years—an arbitrary limit on the yalue of 
human life of $5,000. If they had the right to go before a jury, 
you can readily see how the emotions and the sympathies of 
the jurymen would be stirred to such an extent that these claims 
possibly might reach an enormous total. Five thousand dollars 
is only a small amount for compensation for the sufferings of 
some injured people, while a jury might, in many instances, 
award damages of $50,000 in another case, which would be far 
beyond the amount which the injury would really justify. 

In cases of death and personal injury all classes of Gov- 
ernment employees are protected through the medium of a 
Federal compensation act. It is only the poor taxpayer who 
has no redress except a plea to the Committee on Claims to 
which all private relief bills are referred and which is only 
a part of a very wretched, cumbersome, and wholly unsatis- 
factory system of affording relief. In case of a private em- 
ployee, suit may be instituted in a court and damages recov- 
ered. There is no such remedy against the Government. The 
Committee on Claims has no facilities to determine questions 
of contributory negligence, sift evidence, and determine a host of 
questions which only a court or specially devised body can 
adequately consider. The passage of this bill will remedy an 
intolerable situation. 

1 want you to understand also that in all cases of contribu- 
tory negligence the Government is protected by the provisions 
of this bill. Under the Federal employees’ compensation act 
there is no question of contributory negligence, there is no 
question of the fault of some fellow employee, there is no as- 
sumption of risk, there is nothing of that sort; all of the benefit 
af the doubt is given to the injured employee; but in my bill I 
restrict it and I make it so the Government is protected in 
every regard and in every respect against attempted fraud. 

Certain classes of claims in which relief is available under 
existing law are excluded. 

Such, in brief, is the situation, the purpose of the bill, and 
the remedies proposed. To-day there is nothing adequate, 
scientific, or equitable relative to tort claims against the Gov- 
ernment. It is a tremendous burden and expense to Congress 
in time and labor and embarrassment to individual Congress- 
men in their inability to get favorable action. Justice now 
awaits upon political considerations or the popularity of a 
Congressman or the influence of a Senator. It is expected that 
the Department of Justice would oppose such legislation on 
the grounds that it was revolutionary in its character, but the 
admiralty bill, which became a law in the last Congress, is the 
most drastic piece of tort legislation imaginable. 

That is a part of their business, and when I first conceived 
this idea I realized and expected to have the opposition of the 
Department of Justice, because it is their business to oppose 
legislation of this character, but only on the ground that in the 
dark and dismal and distant ages of ignorance and injustice 
“The sovereign can do no wrong.” If they continue to hold to 
that position, we will have to combat it here on the floor of the 
Ilouse until we educate them to a more humane view of matters. 

Then I also call attention in the record to the fact that 
‘although I wrote the Department of Justice two years ago with 
reference to the admiralty bill, they offered no objection to that 
bill at the time, and when it passed the Senate there was not 
a word of opposition to it on the floor of the Senate, and yet, 
as I have said, it is as drastic a piece of legislation as you can 
conceive with reference to sults against the Government, 
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I would add that it is also as sensible a law as has been 
passed in recent years. Practically all of the departments are 
in favor of this legislation, and I belicve that Congress, if 
given an opportunity to consider the bill on its merits, will pass 
the same by an overwhelming majority. 

To-day's calendar carries 150 claims reported on favorably 
by the committee. Although the committee has been working 
faithfully since the convening of Congress, and it is now near 
the close of the session, only three bills reported by the com- 
mittee have been acted upon. This is in no way the fault of 
the committee or the managers of the House, but because in 
the pressure of great public business it is no wonder that the 
sufferings of the individual citizen should go practically un- 
noticed. Congress is not the place to bring these claims. 
Sixteen busy Congressmen have devoted hours, days, and weeks 
and months to investigating these 150 claims favorably re- 
ported, and as many others that have been adversely acted 
upon and do not appear-upon the calendar. These 150 claims 
have been reported favorably and unanimously by the commit- 
tee. They must now haye the unanimous consent of every 
Member of the House before they can be considered, and they 
must then follow practically the same procedure in another 
body. I have almost forgotten the details of bills which I 
examined and investigated in December and January, and other 
members of the committee find themselves in the same situa- 
tion. All of their labors of months can be overturned or nulli- 
fied by the whim, pique, or conscientious objection of an indi- 
vidual Member of the House. 

The Federal Government is daily directing itself more and 
more into the affairs of the individual. Therefore the chances 
of injury because of carelessness of Government employees or 
because of unavoidable accident becomes greater all the time. 
The most important and legitimate function of the Government 
is the protection of the persons and property of its people. It 
provides such protection to the people one from the other, but 
with reference to itself neglects its most sacred duty. The 
Government which demands loyalty from its subjects should not 
deny justice to them, It may cost a little more money than 
the present system, but the Government will be repaid ten 
times over in loyalty, appreciation, and confidence of the people. 
[Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, I want to point out to you briefly some of 
the troubles which confront the Committee on Claims and con- 
front each and every one of you individually. 

This is a volume [indicating] consisting almost entirely of 
single sheets of bills referred to the Committee on Claims— 
almost 2,000 bills. It does not contain the Senate bills. You 
ean see the impossibility of the Committee on Claims doing 
justice to you and to your people. 

I want to tell you how many of you have written to me or 
have sent to me and asked me if I would not please give some 
attention to your particular claim. 

There has been in the Sixty-ninth Congress requests for 
action in 700 different cases thus far, and we are only half 
i with this Congress, That is exclusive of the Senate 

8. 

Let me say a word in reference to Senate bills, without any 
criticism, because we are debarred by the rules of this House 
from doing that, but most of you have come in contact with this 
situation. The Senate passes most of these claims by courtesy. 
It does not demand from the department reports on the claims, 
but it passes them by courtesy. Then they come over here, and 
you go to the chairman of the Committee on Claims and say, 
“Here is a very pathetic case; the Senate passed it, and it 18 
on the calendar. Will you not report it out?“ I look it up and 
find that there is not a leg for it to stand upon. I come to you 
somewhat humiliated and tell you the circumstances, and you 
say that I am hard-boiled; that I am hard-hearted; and yet 
if I reported one of those bills and took it up on the floor of the 
House it would discredit the committee, and it would be thrown 
out on the objection of a hundred Members, let alone one. 
That is one thing that you are up against. We do not pass 
bills by courtesy; we pass them on their merits. 

The number of bills introduced for Members by the committee 
in this Congress was 340. I want to call your attention to one 
thing. The committee never questions which side of the alsle 
a man sits on or what party he belongs to when a claim comes 
before us. Of the 840 bills that have been introduced in behalf 
of Members, 183 were from Republican Members and 157 from 
Democratic Members. You can see that the ratio is about 
50-50, because there are more Republicans than Democrats. 

In the last Congress there were 1,250 bills introduced in th 
House and 987 introduced in the Senate. The total number of 
House bills reported was 109 and 78 Senate bills, The total 
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number of bills to become law was 160. The total claims of 
bills before our committee to-day is less than $12,000,000. That 
includes the good, bad, and indifferent; includes the French 
spoliation claims which we have not taken up, which amount to 
over a million dollars. We have turned down, I suppose, three 
or four million dollars of claims that had no standing or that 
we thought were unworthy, 

Let me say that if these claims had their origin in an alien 
where the Government was responsible for his safety the De- 
partment of State would, as a diplomatic proposition, put it up 
to us, and we would have to pass the bill, no matter what the 
claim was. 

How can we adjudicate these claims here? The power vested 
in the chairman of the Committee on Claims is tremendous and 
absolutely wrong. I can either refuse arbitrarily to consider 
your claim or I can take up each and every one of your claims 
to suit my convenience. Is it right to give that power to one 
Member of Congress? I claim that it is not right to give him 
that power or responsibility. 

I have tried not to be influenced either by friendship or by 
any dislike I might have for an individual Member. I have 
tried to adjudicate all of these claims on their merits, and if I 
did not have the support of the finest bunch of men that ever 
were in Congress I could not do it. [Applause.] The Com- 
mittee on Claims this year has worked like a pup at a root, 
and each Member at every meeting has been assigned a hand- 
ful of claims and through the week, perhaps into the small 
hours of the morning, has studied them, and the next Friday 
has come to our meeting and made a report. He may have a 
half dozen reports to make, but we can hear but one report 
from that man, and he keeps these other five reports in his 
possession until he gets time to present them to the Committee 
on Claims. That is all wrong. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. HERSEY. I understand that the gentleman has a bill 
before his committee that would remedy this trouble? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. HERSEY. What is the situation of the bill? Has it 
been reported? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The bill is now on the calendar. I per- 
haps might give you a little outline of the parliamentary situa- 
tion. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, The great trouble, one of the first troubles, 
is that the gentleman has taken the Senate bill and has stricken 
out all after the enacting clause and incorporated his bill as an 
amendment, and that amendment is 19 pages long. That 
amendment will come before the House and we will have to 
consider it as one amendment. We can not pass on all of the 
various paragraphs in those 19 pages as we should. That is the 
only mistake the gentleman has made. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman has made no mistake. 
He is going to lay his cards on the table and tell all about it. 
He did that with malice aforethought, if you may call it malice. 
It is the only thing that we can do at the present time, and it 
is the only reason that I am inflicting you for one hour here 
this afternoon in order to explain the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. It brings the matter in here somewhat like 
a bill under the suspension of the rules, where we can not 
change it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The parliamentary situation on the bill 
is this: I consulted with certain members of the Committee on 
Claims of the Senate, and I presented them this complete bill. 
They were at first rather favorably struck with the provisions 
of the bill. A little later on they began to hedge. They 
thought it was going too far; they got cold feet; they did not 
think that they could put it throngh the Senate; they thought 
there were too many over there who were wedded to the old 
idea that the king could do no wrong. They would not take 
the time or the trouble to explain to the Members of the Senate. 
I have been trying to do that to individual Senators for the 
last seyeral weeks, and I have found nothing but encourage- 
ment. Consequently I had to take the Senate bill, which was 
only a part of my bill, and would have to be amended anyway 
very considerably in order to safeguard the Government. I 
took the Senate bill and substituted the Underhill bill by the 
unanimous vote of my committee. I have something concrete. 
I have something substantial and far better than anything 
which the Senate has put out. As much as I would like to 
have the credit, if there is any credit, and have my name 
attached to this bill, I am willing to sacrifice whatever honor 
there may be in that; it matters not whether this bill is known 
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as the Underhill bill or as a Senate bill, just as long as we 
get some relief from this intolerable situation in Congress and 
elsewhere throughout the country. I should like to spend the 
rest of my time in going through some of the cases that I have 
here. I have one case that has passed five different Congresses, 
one branch or the other, and has failed of passage in both 


branches, not because it did not have justification but because 


it was too late; it got caught in the jam; it could not get 
through; and these claimants have been waiting. all of these 
years for relief for the payment of a debt which the United 
States owes them. Every Congress has agreed that it is a just 
claim, and yet it has not become a law. I have other bills here 
that have come down to us from the Senate. I might present 
those to you and show their inconsistency, show how one 
man was given for an identical claim a mere pittance and 
another was given several thousand dollars. That is not right. 
We should take these matters where they belong, before a 
proper court; then we should provide some medium where 
private citizens may get redress for a personal injury. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Les. 

Mr. GILBERT. I commend the gentleman for his effort to 
relieve this undesirable situation, but the remedy strikes me 
as unwise, right on the point that the gentleman is discussing. 
Why deny those of $5,000 and less the right of court action, 
especially where recovery for human life itself is limited under 
this bill to $5,000? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is very simple. If the gentleman 
had asked me why I did not increase the amount from $5,000 
to $10,000 or a larger figure, I could not have answered him; 
but here the man does not have to go to a court; he does not 
have to go to expense. He can simply notify the gentleman, 
say, that he has suffered this injury, and all the gentleman 
has to do is to call up on the telephone and notify the com- 
pensation board, and the compensation board makes an inyesti- 
gation; it has the machinery; it has the men out in the field 
service; it brings in a certain amount for injury. We have 
to make an arbitrary limit; we can not do otherwise. 

Mr. GILBERT. I do not know that I fully understood the 
gentleman. He said all claims of $5,000 and less would be 
referred to the department. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, that is another phase of the bill. 
That has nothing to do with personal injury; that is only 
property damage, 

Mr. GILBERT. I think a $5,000 claim should have a judicial 
determination. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It may be possible that the House wants 
to reduce that amount from $5,000. The Senate bill provides 
for only $3,000 that the departments may settle. I would a 
good deal rather trust my case, if I had one, to a department 
than to be compelled to hire a lawyer to present my case to a 
court if it was less than $5,000. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I am in thorough sympathy with 
the gentleman's desire; but as I understand the gentleman, he 
states that where these cases are put into court they shall be 
tried without a jury. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Now, the well-established policy of our country 
is trial by jury. What reason does the gentleman offer why in 
this case he is afraid to give the right of trial by jury? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I am simply following the precedent 
established in the establishment of the Court of Claims, where 
jury trial was excluded. Now, if you ask me my view as to 
the limitation, I answer that I would sacrifice and ditch the 
whole bill before I would allow these claims to go before a 
jury. The trouble is that people all over the land seem to 
think that the Government of the United States has got an 
unlimited supply of money; that it gets it out of a mine some- 
where or picks it off the streets; but it comes out of the pockets 
of the taxpayer. You can not trust to the sympathy and emo- 
tions of a jury, and because some fellow makes a pretty sob- 
stuff speech on a case before them, instead of keeping the 
amount reasonable they will jack it up because they think this 
does not hurt anybody because it comes out of the Government, 

Mr. CAREW. Judges have control of that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think subdivision 3 of section 2 
limits the amount of recovery for death or injury to $5,000. 
Would not that answer the gentleman’s criticism as to the jury? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. We do not put personal damages to the 
court at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yet you limit the amount to be 
recovered to $5,000. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. We have to do that. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The jury could not go beyond 
that. 

Mr, UNDERHILL. Why send it to court with the expense 
of a court trial? 

Mr. ELLIS. 
preserve the same liberality as to limitation? What is the rule 
of limitation? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Please ask that of some member of the 
legal fraternity, but refrain from asking me absolutely tech- 
nical legal questions. I do not speak the language, and I do not 
understand exactly what they mean. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Does the gentleman place any Statute of 


limitations in the bill? Does it carry any limitation as to 


riod? 
Per. UNDERHILL. It carries several limitations. In the 
first place, it shortens up the time in which claims can be made 
for damages. 

Mr. MANLOVE. That is as to claims in the future? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman means, is it retroactive? 

Mr. MANLOVE. ‘The bill is not retroactive as far as claims 
now pending, I understand? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No; we let those take their course. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. 
amount under $5,000 to go to the court, give the option of going 
to the department or have their right in court? 


Mr. UNDERHILL. There is no objection, but the bill does 


not carry this option. 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
Mr. UNDERHILL. I will. 
Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I desire to see if I get clearly in 
my mind what I believe is in the mind of the gentleman from 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Massachusetts. The gentleman wants by this legislation to 


establish the practice in our system of government of the right 


of the individual to litigate his claim for damages against the | 


Government. That is one thing. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is one thing, and it has been done 
in the establishment of the admiralty court. This extends to 
the land laws already existing with reference to the sea. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. But you do not want to go too far, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. We can not do so. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. This question we are all disposed 
to ask can be answered by experience and subsequent legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Before I take that up I would ask your 
attention to what I have here, which is Senate bill 1912, with 
the report, No. 667. 


I do that because I would like to have those who are in- 


terested read this report, which goes more into detail than I 


can go. And then, before I forget it, I want to say two other , 


things. One is to pay a small tribute of recognition to the 
men, the lawyers, on my committee. You all know I am a 
layman; but I could not possibly have gotten this bill out and 
have met with its legal requirements if it had not been for 
such men as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box], the ranking 
man on this side of the House on the committee, and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Vincent], and other members 
of the legal fraternity who have given so much time and atten- 
tion to this matter and so much assistance to me. 

The other thing I want to say is that my purpose is to make 
a case here this afternoon in order that I can get a rule. If 
you think I have made a case, I want you to help. I can not 
get a Calendar Wednesday until after the vacation period, 
until the next session, and it will be a long way to December 
or January, Then I am fearful that the bill will get into a 
jam over in the Senate and that we can get nothing. -So I 
want to put my request for a rule before you now, and thus 
get the bill passed by this body and into conference at an early 
date. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. What provision do you make for refund 
of excess taxes assessed and paid? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There is nothing of that here. There 
are several things that might have been included which have 
not been. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I notice you exclude any claim arising 
from the assessment of taxes or customs duties. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. We excluded that because there is a 
period of limitation, and we did not want to go beyond that 
period. We have refused to consider bills this year where the 
applicant had slept on his rights. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. May I ask the gentleman if he or his 
cominittee has taken that action? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is the policy of the committee, 


If the gentleman will yield, does the gentleman | 


Is there any objection to permitting an | 
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| Mr. MONTAGUE, I understood the gentleman to say a while 
ago that he assumes full responsibility for what has been done 
by the committee. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No; I said that I could assume that re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. 
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I understood the gentleman to say he 


had stopped this and that. 


Mr, UNDERHILL. No. I said there was too much power 
lodged in the hands of the chairman. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. There are some small tax claims of, say, 
$250 or $300, excess taxes paid to the Government, similar 
claims that have heretofore been approved by the Government. 
There is no way now of getting action with respect to that 
| class of claims if the department disapproves. But we have 
passed here bills in some cases giving a refund of many mil- 
lions of excess taxes, while poor people or small business men 
are absolutely estopped from the exercise of their rights. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I understand the gentleman's indigna- 
tion is probably justified, but we can not cure all the evils. 
Let me mention some of the inconsistencies of the present law. 
The Post Office Department, for example, in the case of a bur- 
glary, can settle the accounts of postmasters up to $10,000, but 
if there happens to be an extra $10 or $50 bill in the till when 
| that post office is robbed, then they have to come to Congress. 
Yet you appropriate hundreds of millions of dollars for the 
Post Office Department, but will not let them settle a burglary 
case in excess of $10,000. The system is wrong. 

Mr, MONTAGUE. When double taxes have been paid there 
is no possible way of relief unless you happen to belong to 
some enormous concern having millions? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I may say to the gentleman that if you 
pass this bill the committee will have some time to give to such 
bills as the gentleman refers to; and if every bill now pending 
before the committee were covered by this bill, the committee 
would still have left over 700 bills to consider. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

_Mr. BLANTON. Up to 1919 the Congress never recognized 
in any case remuneration for a tort committed by an employee 
of the Government. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. But in the gentleman's bill the gentleman 
has recognized it as a general proposition that all torts com- 
| mitted by employees of the Government shall be recompensed by 
the Government? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a new departure of law. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It was until 1919. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not an unwise policy on which the 
Government should not embark? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is unthinkable, an unhappy illustra- 
| tion, and I hate to suggest it, but I know the gentleman's 
| family; I know that he has some fine, bright boys; I know 
that if a Government truck came down Pennsylvania Avenue 
| and one of those boys happened to come along the sidewalk 
and the Government truck jumped the curb, because of defec- 
tive brakes or defective steering gear, and knocked that boy 
down and injured him so that he would lose a leg or an arm, 
the gentleman would think that the employees of the Govern- 
ment ought to be made liable, through the Government itself, 
| for the damages inflicted on that boy. [Applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I notice that the time limit of April 6, 1920, 
the same as the other, applies to personal injuries and death 
| claims. Why is it that a death that occurred one year before, 
or three, that is just as worthy a claim, should not be included? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I will simply answer the gentleman by 
saying there has to be some limit. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas, What is the number of the report 
on the bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. House Report No. 667. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Would not the gentleman be willing to put 
that date back five years? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No. The policy in regard to other similar 
legislation has been to make it retroactive only for a period of 
five years. That policy has been followed in this bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Has the gentleman made any effort to have 
hearings before his committee, in order to get a rule to report 
out this bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is now having its hearing. 
Mr. HASTINGS. This is the beginning of it? 
Mr. UNDERHILL, Yes; this is the beginning of it. 
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Mr. HASTINGS. I want to say to the gentleman that I am 
in hearty sympathy with the purposes of his bill. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not true that there is a growing practice 
to hold the Government responsible for personal injuries and 
damages of that character, as one of the results of the tend- 
ency of our times by which the Government actively and inti- 
mately engages in the business of commercial activities? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Of course, that is the answer. It used 
to be the case years ago, when the sovereign or the king simply 
had his ordinary kingly duties to perform; but the President 
of the United States to-day and the Congress go into every 
phase of our daily life. You take enforcement of prohibition. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] and I agree abso- 
lutely on it, but if an agent of the Government, in making a 
justifiable raid, should be attacked and in defending himself 
should injure an innocent citizen, it seems to me the Govern- 
ment should recognize that as a part of the expense. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I did not exactly understand the 
answer the gentleman gave to my colleague from Georgia [Mr. 
Ursuaw]. Did the gentleman mean to say that all claims 
which originated prior to 1920 are excluded from the operation 
of this bill? $ 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; but it does not prevent the gentle- 
man from bringing such a claim before the Committee on Claims 
later on. 

' Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Suppose a bill has been introduced 
and is already before your committee for a tort committed 
prior to 1920 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It will not affect that bill at all. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. But it does not come under the 
operations of your bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No. We had to have a limit. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The next to the last section of 
the bill provides that limitations shall not run against individ- 
uals under 18 years of age. In my State of Texas a person is 
a minor until he is 21 years of age. Why should 18 years be 
fixed in this bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That was in erder to pretect the minor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I understand that, but should it 
not be 21 years instead of 18 years, because, as I say, in 
Texas a person is a minor until he reaches 21 years of age. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. We took the general average. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It occurs to me it ought to pro- 
tect all minors. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. One more important question, and 
I Will ask the gentleman a frank question for information. 
Will the Members of Congress who have introduced bills that 
have gone to your committee, where a tort occurred prior to 
1920, have any opportunity for a hearing at this session of 
Congress? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I doubt very much whether there will 
be any opportunity for a hearing, but they will get considera- 
tion of their bills. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. When? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I do not know. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I am asking for information. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I ean not tell the gentleman that. With 
2,000 bills ahead of us it is impossible to tell when any par- 
ticular bill will be given consideration. The gentlemen, how- 
ever, can come around to headquarters and ask for that in- 
formation. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I 
around to the office. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Why not tell me now? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Because there are too many bills before 
us and we can not tell when any particular bill will be reached. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I really want to know whether 
there is any reason for coming around and bothering you gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; come around and we shall be glad 
to see you. 

Mr. PEERY. 


I am coming to headquarters now. 
suggest that the gentleman come 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. PEERY. As I understand, under the provisions of your 
bill you propose to give authority to the departments to settle 
claims up to $5,000 in certain cases? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Property damage. 

Mr. PEERY. If the department refuses that claim, is there 
any right of appeal to any other tribunal? 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. Tes; you can come back to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, but I want to say you would not stand much 
of a.show. J 

Mr. PEERY. Then you are virtually lodging with the depart- 
5 heads the right to refuse a claim, and with no right of 
appeal? . 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The policy to-day is this, and let me say 
that this has been the policy of the Committee on Claims for 
five years: When a claim is received and a gentleman comes 
before us and asks for consideration, the first thing we do is to 
refer it to the department, and they send back a report. We 
have no way of knowing whether the claim is justifiable or not, 
and the department sends us a report, and if the report is 
adverse that bill is usually dead. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman said that when a Member 
appears before his committee the bill is then referred to the 


department? 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. How can he get before your committee? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. He has not got a chance. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Of course not. I have begged to appear 
before your committee for five years, but I have not even had 
the courtesy of a hearing. F 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Let us be fair. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am fair, but I disapprove the procedure 
and I must express it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is not a matter of courtesy, but it iè 
a condition which exists. If we gave you a hearing we would 
have to give every Member a hearing, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. So the gentleman can not say he gives an 
opportunity for Members to appear before his committee. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I did not say that. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. A while ago the gentleman said that. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No. The gentleman misunderstood me. 
I said that when a gentleman comes and asks for consideration 
of his bill, consideration is given to it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. But a gentleman can not come and no con- 
sideration is accorded. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Any gentleman can come at any time 
and ask for the consideration of a bill. If any gentleman will 
do that, I will give it consideration, but not a hearing. 

Mr. BACON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Yes. 

Mr. BACON. The gentleman said that if the department 
approves a claim it will be dead. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I did not say that. I said that if the 
department disapproves a claim then the bill is usually dead. 
However, if the department approves a claim, then we make 
an examination ourselves, and we may make an adverse report, 
Then, too, the department often makes an adverse report, and 
the Bureau of the Budget as well. ; 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. í 

Mr. BROWNING. If the department gives facts in the 
report which show that the claim has some equity back of it, 
will not your committee then consider the bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. Even though the opinion of the depart- 
ment is adverse to the bill? i 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. For instance, in a post-office case 
the department may say it is the policy of the department not 
to recommend relief in some cases. 

The committee says, however, that as the postmaster has 
no right to hire or fire his help, and as it is shown conclu- 
sively that some bookkeeper or some cashier ran away with a 
lot of money, the committee takes the position that it is abso- 
lutely unjust to hold the postmaster, and we do not care what the 
policy of the Post Office Department may be, we will put in a 
favorable report, and then the first time the bill reaches the 
floor somebody gets up and objects. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Did I not understand the chairman of the 
Committee on Claims the other day to state they did not allow 
Members of the House to appear before the Committee on 
Claims? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, no; the gentleman is entirely mis- 
taken. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I asked the gentleman if I might appear 
before the committee, and the gentleman stated they had 
1,500 or 1,600 claims, and it was obviously impossible to hear 
all the Members. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; and what I particularly said to 
the gentleman was that this year the chairman had arbitrarily 
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refused to hear former Members of Congress; had refused 
to allow former Members of Congress to appear before the 
committee in behalf of claims. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I did not hear the gentleman use the word 
former.“ 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. I think there has been some misunderstanding 
here to-day as I have heard this matter discussed. Do not 
the rules of the Committee on Claims, which are usually fol- 
lowed, require that all these bills shall be referred to a sub- 
committee and does not the subcommittee hear anybody who 
has anything to offer? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The subcommittee has full authority 
over its deliberations. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I be allowed to ask the 
gentleman from Texas a question in the gentleman's time? 

Mr, UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. of Virginia. How is a reference to a sub- 
committee brought about? 

Mr. BOX. The rules require that the Member introducing 
the bill make a written request for its reference. Thereupon 
it becomes the duty of the chairman to refer it. I think I 
may say in the presence of the chairman of the committee, 
with whom I work in harmony, that they do not always get 
that. There has been some little issue about that between 
the chairman and myself, but not at all unfriendly. I feel 
that every man who requests a reference to a subcommittee 
is entitled to it. I do not agree with the policy that an adverse 
report by the department damns the claim and I have so 
expressed myself. The rules require that when the Member 
interested in a bill makes a written request for the reference 
of the bill to a subcommittee, such reference be made, In 
the average case this rule is followed. There has been some 
complaint of alleged failure to make such reference. But 
usually the claim is referred to a subcommittee upon written 
request, I never knew them to deny anybody a hearing. 
Did the chairman ever know of a subcommitee refusing to 
grant a hearing? 

Mr, UNDERHILL. 
subcommittee, 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. If my friend will allow me a 
moment 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Let me first clear up this matter. My 
statement was with reference to the whole committee. If 
the whole committee should give hearings to one Member, 
it must give them to another and we would not accomplish 
anything, May I say just this, gentlemen. The chairman 
of the committee, perhaps, has been a little arbitrary; perhaps 
you may think he has been a little hard-boiled; you may think 
he has been unjust, but the purpose of the chairman was this: 
It would be impossible for the committee to report 50 per 
cent or even 25 per cent of these bills, If we put on the 
calendar many controversial measures, we lose the confidence 
of the House and of the conscientious objectors in the House; 
we get nowhere. It is for the purpose of serving the larger 
number of Members of the House that the chairman has tried 
to keep off of the calendar such measures as he knew would 
be objected to, to the extent of exclusion from consideration 
on the floor of the House. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield for a short 
question? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Following the statement of my colleague 
from Texas, I would like to ask the chairman, as well as my 
colleague, When a bill is referred to a subcommittee is the 
Member who is the author of the bill then notified, so he may 
appear before that subcommittee? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No, sir. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. ‘Then, how does he know when his bill is 
going to be considered? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. He does not know. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No; he does not, and his bill is killed, and 
he never knows anything about it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The bill is not killed 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentieman from Texas has had eight 
killed in the last few days, and I did not even know the com- 
mittee was going to consider them, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman from Texas has also had 
eight that have gone through. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No; not a bill up to this good hour that 
bears the name of the gentleman from Texas has been re- 


That is up to the chairman of the 


ported. 3 
Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman ought to have better 


claims. 
Mr. HUDSPETH. I have some good ones. 
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Mr. BOX. Under the regular procedure is it not made the 
duty of the Member to request a reference to a subcommittee 
and follow that up and ascertain who has his bill and take 
whatever steps are necessary to present it to the subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It has been the practice of the subcom- 
mittees heretofore that if they found they needed further infor- 
mation they have requested the presence of the Member to 
give the information. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MICHENER), 
the gentleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Missouri rise? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
“asks unanimous consent to address the House for 15 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to say to the gentleman that as I understand it there is 
a special order to-day, and I also have a conference report 
which is privileged. I wish the gentleman would defer his re- 
quest until we get through with these things. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, there is a special order set for 
this time for the purpose of hearing a contested-election case. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there is a special order and a special rule for to-day, and I 
would like to ask the gentleman to defer his request until they 
have been disposed of. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I am aware of that fact; but 
I want to make a very brief statement on a subject which I 
consider of some importance, and which relates to agricultural 
legislation. I hope the gentlemen will grant me this time. It 
will not displace the special order. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the fact that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri does not occupy the floor very much and 
does not speak unless he has something to say, but I do not 
think he ought to interfere with the business set aside for to- 
day. If he will defer his request until after the order of the 
day has been completed, I think there will be no difficulty in 
getting the time he wishes. 

Mr. CANNON. I will defer my request until later in the 
afternoon, if the gentleman thinks I can haye time then. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman withdraw 
his request? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that I be given 15 min- 
utes to address the House at the conclusion of the business to 
be brought before the House by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
requests that he be allowed to address the House for 15 minutes 
at the conclusion of the business to be brought before tho 
House by the gentleman from Indiana. Is there objection? 

Mr, COLTON. Mr. Speaker, there is a special order, the 
report of Elections Committee No. 1, and I think the gentle- 
a a to postpone his request until after that is com- 
pleted. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to show the gentleman how 
unreasonable he is. There is not a quorum here, and if the 
gentleman from Missouri wants to insist on his right to be 
heard and have a quorum it would take 30 minutes to get the 
membership in. He does not resort to that, but has asked to 
be heard for just 15 minutes. 

Mr. WOOD. I think there is no trouble. The special order 
of the elections case can be disposed of and then the confer- 
ence report and then the gentleman from Missouri can come in. 

Mr. DOWELL. May I inquire if the gentleman can complete 
his statement in 15 minutes? 

Mr. CANNON. I can. 

Mr. DOWELL. If the gentleman can conclude in 15 minutes, 
so far as the special order is concerned, I will not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no special order that 
can take precedence oyer a unanimous consent. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Missouri may proceed now for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Fifteen minutes from now or taking out 
the time that has been occupied in this discussion? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

LEGISLATION FOR AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, it is now evident that we are 

on the last lap of this session of Congress. The newspapers 


The time of 


report that the gentleman from Ohio, the Speaker; the gentle- 
man from Connecticut, the majority leader; the gentleman from 
Illinois, the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations— 
the great triumvirate of the House—have each In their turn 
called at the White House and on their return have issued 
authoritative statements in which they announce that we will | 
be ready to adjourn much sooner than anticipated; that the | 
legislative program is now practically complete, and that, so 
far as the House is concerned, we are ready to adjourn at 
most any time, and the sooner the better. Everything has been | 
done that was intended to be done, everybody has been taken | 
care of that was intended to be taken care of, and the powers 
that be are now ready and willing and anxious and impatient | 
to get away, lest by some mischance the machine slip a cog | 
and we begin to take up unauthorized legislation, | 

And it is now evident that the one single most important | 
piece of legislation which this session of Congress was expected | 
to consider 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
tleman means hoped. 

Mr. CANNON. No. The most important piece of legislation 
which those most interested had a right to expect this Congress 
to consider—legislation involving some adequate solution of 
the most vital and most pressing problem before the American 
people to-day—is either to be stified in the committee or re- 
ported out too late for enactment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Let me say to the gentle- 
man that the Committee on Agriculture is in session this 
morning, and we hope to report out a bill some time next week. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Nebraska recognizes at 
ance the legislation to which I refer, although I have said noth- 
ing about agriculture. [Laughter.] He concedes it to be the 
most important problem before the country to-day. [Applause.] 

You know it is an old parliamentary trick of the trade—in use 
almost from the time the First Congress met at New York— 
under which legislation too important to be ignored—legisla- 
tion that has been marked for slaughter but which they have 
not the courage to assassinate openly—is delayed until the end 
of the session and then at the last minute reported out and 
placed on the calendar to be lost in the legislative jam always 
attending the closing days of a long session of Congress. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, if my friend will 
permit, he has just stated what Mr. Speaker Reed, one of the 
great Speakers of the House, called the very gentle art of pre- 
tending to be for a thing and really being against it. 

Mr. CANNON. That expresses it with the preciseness char- 
acteristic of the great Speaker. 5 

Mr. MILLER. Let me ask the gentleman if he has intro- 
duced any bill or appeared before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and laid down any specific program for agricultural relief? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I have been in constant con- 
sultation with the men who are pushing this legislation. I 
have cooperated in every possible way in the endeavor to bring 
this matter before this House from the beginning of the ses- 
sion, but it is evident that there has never been any serious 
intention of taking it up during this Congress. 

The coming short session of Congress must necessarily be 
devoted exclusively to the passage of the supply bills. Any | 
comprehensive legislation requiring extended consideration and | 
debate must be enacted, if enacted at all, at the long session of 
Congress. So, when adjournment is taken next month, as has 
already been tentatively agreed upon and announced in the 
newspapers this morning, the Sixty-ninth Congress, charged as 
no Congress has been charged, pledged as no Congress has been 
pledged, to the relief of agricuiture, is quitting without a single 
serious effort to discharge one of the most solemn and binding 
obligations ever assumed in any political campaign. Lest we 
forget, lest the lapse of time has so dulled our recollection of 
the pledges made by the great political parties in the last 
election, I want to read from the platforms adopted at New York 
and Chicago and personally indorsed by évery Member of the 
House when his name appeared on his party's ticket. Here is 
what our friends the Republicans said at Chicago: 


In dealing with agriculture the Republican Party recognizes that 
we are faced with a fundamental national problem. 


Mark the phraseology. It does not refer to this great prob- 
lem as a Class problem or a bloc proposition. It does not 
deplore class legislation, or bloc organization, but the em- 
phatic statement is made that it is a national problem. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I deeply regret that I can not; I have but 15 
minutes. I will be glad to answer the gentleman if he will 
secure additional time for me. 

Mr. WOOD. But the gentleman would not have had the 15 
minutes if it had not been for me, 


Who expected that? The gen- 
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Mr, CANNON. . As I recall it, I am indebted to the gentleman 
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from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] for that courtesy. [Laughter.] 
Here is what the gentleman’s party agreed to do for agricul- 
ture. Here is his pledge: 


We recognize that agricultural activities are struggling with adyerse 
conditions that have brought deep distress, and we pledge the party 
to take whatever steps are necessary to bring back a balanced condi- 
tion between agriculture, industry, and labor. 


So much for the Republican platform. 
the Democratie platform. 

For, Mr. Speaker, while the Republican Party has a ma- 
jority in the House and Senate, and controls the Presidency 
and is therefore primarily responsible for all legislation and 
lack of legislation here, at the same time Members on the other 
side of the House also have a responsibility and a duty to dis- 
charge. It is incumbent upon every Democrat who subscribe 1 
to the New York platform to cooperate in every possible way 
in the passage of legislation within the pledge I am about to 


Now let us turn to 


| read. Here is what the Democrats promised. They pledged 


themselves 


to stimulate by every governmental activity the progress of the co- 
operative marketing movement and the establishment of export market- 
ing corporations. 


We did not question whether or not that was economic. We 
did not say anything about price fixing, or putting the Govern- 
ment in business, but we pledged ourselves without reservation 
to the establishment of an export marketing corporation— 


in order that the exportable surplus may not establish the price of the 
whole crop, 


Mr. Speaker, those pledges were not conditional or contin- 
gent. They were definite; they were emphatic; they were 
unequivocal. Both parties promised to place agriculture on a 
basis of economic equality with industry and labor. 

These were the campaign pledges of the two great parties, 
still unredeemed, when Congress met last fall. 

With these pledges before us, let us consider the relative con- 
dition of industry, labor, and agriculture when this session of 
Congress conyened in December. 

Industry and labor were in the enjoyment of a period of 
unprecedented prosperity. Industrial production; movements of 
freight, corporate earnings, and individual incomes in indus- 
trial operations were the highest since the close of the war. 
Labor was receiving the highest wages for the shortest hours 
ever paid since man was first ordained to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. In sharp contrast with these favorable con- 
ditions, agriculture was in direst distress. Conditions brought 
on by the postwar deflation, which prostrated agriculture but 
did not affect industry and labor, continued unabated. Farm 
products were selling at less than the cost of production. Farm 
credits were exhausted. Farm taxes were unpaid. Farm lands 
were being sold every day under the sheriff’s hammer. Farm- 
ers were being driven into bankruptcy in all parts of the coun- 
try, and the standard of living on the American farm had been 
forced down to the irreducible minimum. 

Under these highly contrasting conditions, what class of 
legislation would you naturally expect the Honse to first take 
up for consideration when Congress conyened—legislation in 
behalf of prosperous industry, legislation in the interest of 
contented labor, or legislation for the relief of distressed and 
despairing agriculture? I think you will agree that any sane 
and just man would say at once that even without the plat- 
form pledges of the two parties, the very nature and exi- 
gency of the occasion demanded that Congress proceed to 
the consideration of agricultural legislation at the earliest 
opportunity. And yet when Congress convened agricuiture 
was unceremoniously thrust aside and the House settled com- 
fortably down to the discussion of a bill demanded by industry 
reducing income taxes, when the farmers of the country had 
not been able to pay running expenses much less accumulate 
a taxable income for the four years past. So, while agri- 
culture waited, we passed the revenue bill, cutting in half the 
taxes of wealth and industry, while farm taxes steadily in- 
creased. That bill having been disposed of to the entire satis- 
faction of all who paid taxes on large incomes, agricul- 
ture might now again be expected to receive some attention. 
But again agriculture is elbowed out of the way, and labor 
comes forward with a demand for needed legislation, which 
after due consideration we passed by the substantial vote of 
881 to 13. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CANNON. Yes. fa 

Mr. BLANTON. And in that labor bill the farmers came 
here and asked that they be protected, but they were turned 
down with only 13 votes favoring their side of it. 
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Mr. SCHAFER, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I wish that I could yield to the gentleman, 
but I regret that I have not the time. Labor and industry have 
both been taken care of and agriculture has had no attention 
whatever. 

Surely now that both industry and labor have been given all 
they asked, agriculture is at last to have her long-delayed day 
in court. But this time the banking industry claims prece- 
dence, The banks of the United States reported profits and 
rescurces and daily clearings last year hitherto unequaled in 
this or any other country of the world. But at their suggestion 
we once more gave agriculture a swift kick in the slats and 
proceeded to legislate for the benefit of the poor, destitute, 
and downtrodden bankers of the Nation, 

And this morning we are told that we are nearing the end of 
the session. Outside of routine business, the entire session has 
thus far been devoted to the interests of industry and labor. 
You have reduced industry's taxes. You have granted labor's 
every request. You have given the bankers generous considera- 
tion. You have jammed through the House the foreign debt 
settlements demanded by organized business—nothing for the 
farmer, but millions for Mussolini. You have completely for- 
gotten the farmer. You have not reduced his taxes. You have 
not reduced his freight rates. You have not enforced his rights 
in the packer’s decree. You have not reduced the price of fer- 
tilizer or the price of any other item entering into his costs of 
production. You haye not reduced the tariff on the necessities 
of life he must buy. You have not increased the price of farm 
products, You have not given the farmer a living wage for his 
labor. You have not made it possible for him to secure an 
adequate return on his investments in land and equipment. 
You have not raised the pitiful standard of living on the Amer- 
ican farm. You have not carried out your agreement to place 
him on a plane of equality with labor and industry. In short, 
you have not kept a single promise you made to the farmers in 
order to win the last two elections, [Applause.] 


Not only have you failed utterly to keep faith with the | 
farmer, but you have treated his representatives with singular | 


discourtesy. Farm representatives have been subjected to 
flagrant insult and indignity. 

Representatives of industry and labor appearing before com- 
mittees of the House have been received with uniform courtesy. 
I attended the hearings before the Committee on Ways and 
Means when Mr. Mellon testified and when the great man ap- 
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peared in the doorway a spell seemed to fall on all within the | 


room. It was as if a sacred presence had entered. And 
throughout the hearings he was accorded the greatest defer- 
ence and respect, a respect he was entitled to receive and which 
reflected credit on the great committee before which he ap- 
peared. The same courtesy and consideration has always been 
shown the representatives of organized labor when they ap- 
peared before committees of the House. But when the repre- 
sentatives of the allied farm organizations appeared in their 
official capacity to plead the cause of the farmer the atmosphere 
was that of a police court, and they were examined and cross- 
examined in much the same manner as a prosecuting attor- 
ney would examine a witness for the defense in a murder 
trial. They were badgered, bulldozed, and browbeaten. They 
were contemptuously addressed as “ You fellows.” They were 
insulted with insinuating questions of, Who's paying your 
expenses here?” 

Representatives of organized industry and organized labor 
have always been welcomed by congressional committees and 


treated with every courtesy and respect, but when representa- | 


tives of organized agriculture appear before a committee of 
the House appealing for equal legislative consideration, prom- 
ised in every party platform adopted in the last. campaign, 
they are accused of threats and intimidation and are met with 
opprobrious epithets and referred to as “cheap skates.” 

Permit me to call to the attention of those who approve 
such methods to a yery pertinent precedent, an historic inci- 
dent which deserves to become a classic. Representatives of 
the farm organizations in one of our Northern States some 
time ago went down to the State capital to petition the legis- 
lature then in session for legislative relief indorsed by the 
farmers of the State. After listening impatiently to argu- 
ment advanced by the farmers in behalf of their bill the 
committee before which they were appearing abruptly con- 
cluded the hearings by telling them, in much the same spirit 
that has been manifested here, to go home and slop their hogs. 
The farmers obediently took the next train home. But at the 
next election they went to the polls and kicked both the hogs 
and the slop out of the State legislature. 

Mr. Speaker, when we consider the desperate plight of the 
farmer and note the fulsome promises made by all parties at 
each recurring election, promises which no attempt is ever 
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made to fulfill, we wonder at the cause of this apathy on the 
part of Congress in matters in which the farmers’ interest is 
concerned. It is seldom that the real reason is acknowledged, 
but in an editorial appearing in one of the Washington papers 
last night, or the night before, one version of it is set forth in 
brazen effrontery. The editorial is, in part, as follows : s 


A Senate committee, after five years of intermittent inquiry and 
deliberation, is about ready to submit to Congress a farm relief bill. 

That is important news. 

It is, perhaps, even more Important to you, the city dweller, than to 
the farmer, 

Your nearest connection with a cow may be the milk bottle deposited 
each morning on your doorstep, and your chief grain problem may be 
nothing more than the necessity of deciding whether the contents 
thereof shall be poured upon corn flakes or cream of wheat. You will 
do well, however, to watch what the Senate committee proposes. 

Under present conditions there is only one way for Congress to 
relieve the farmer, and that is to make it possible for the farmer to 
collect more money from you for what he produces. 

The Washington politicians are loath to say this in so many words. 
They talk loudly of how the surplus of farm produce shall be removed 
from domestic markets, but their articulation is subdued when they 
contemplate the logical conclusion that the surplus must be removed so 
that domestic prices may be increased. 

In the long run, any extra money given the farmer will come from 
the consumer's pocket. 


Here is an editorial to make an honest man's blood boil. 
Here is an editorial writer and those whom he represents, 
who deny that “the laborer is worthy of his hire,“ and who 
are willing to adopt the methods of the highwayman and take 
from the farmer without pay because of his necessity the 
fruits and products of his honest toll. 

The writer of this article is willing to act as a recipient of 
stolen goods. He wants something for nothing. So far as he 
is concerned, men may toil and sacrifice from dawn till dusk 
without recompense. Farm women may labor barefooted in 
the open fields. Farm children may go without education and 
without sufficient winter clothing. He is willing to take from 
them the products of their service and their tears and their 
sacrifice that he may live in unearned luxury and ease at their 
expense. 

I can not believe that this man is the typical American or 
that his is the typical American viewpoint. I know it is not 
the position of labor. I trust it is not the position of industry. 
And I sincerely hope that before the rapidly approaching end 
of this session we can demonstrate that it is not the attitude 
of this House. 


There is yet time to do something for agriculture. Late as 
it is, it is not too late to keep faith with the farmer. It is not 
absolutely necessary to adjourn by the ist of June. Congress 


has in former years sat as late as October, even in election 
years. The farmers of the country would much rather have us 
stay here all summer, if that is necessary, and give them such 
legislative relief as we can, than to have us back home with 
our arms around their necks telling them how much we think 
of them and how much we sympathize with them and how 
much we are going to do for them if they will just send us 
back te Congress. 

But if we are to adjourn and we do go home empty handed 
let me proceed right here to do a little threatening and a little 
intimidating on my own account. The farmers of the country 
are fed up on political apple sauce. They have had enough of 
promises that are never kept, and platform pledges that are 
never remembered after the votes are counted on election day. 
The farmers and the farm organizations at last are demanding 
a show-down. It is pay day with them. And if there is any 
significance in the signs of the times, either they are going to 
hear from this House at this session of Congress, or this 
House is going to hear from them at the coming election. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 


SIROVICH AGAINST PERLMAN 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MICHENER). 
purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. COLTON. For the purpose of calling up the report on 
the contested-election case of Sirovich against Perlman re- 
ported from Committee on Elections No. 1. I ask for the con- 
sideration of the resolution submitted in that case. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Utah calls 
up for consideration the report of the Committee on Elections 
in the case of Sirovich against Perlman. The Clerk will re- 
port the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For what 


1926 


Resolved, That William I. Sirovich was not elected a Representative 
from the fourteenth congressional district of the State of New York 
and is not entitled to a seat herein, 

Resolved, That Nathan D. Perlman was duly elected a Representa- 
tive from the fourteenth district of the State of New York and is 
entitled to retain a seat herein. 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker; I just want to take a moment 
of the time of the House to express appreciation for the con- 
scientious work done by the members of the committee in this 
ease. It has been my pleasure for a number of years to work 
on this committee with the ranking Member of the minority, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Hupsrrrn]; and, of course, I 
know, as all Members of the House know, you could not find a 
more fair, conscientious man than he.. [Applause.] I can say 
that also, Mr. Speaker, with reference to the other members 
of the committee. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Estick] 
has given very thorough and careful consideration to this case. 
He has spent a great deal of time in studying the case. I 
could mention each one of the members of the committee on 
both sides of the House. They have given painstaking care to 
every phase of this case. It has been a judicial question with 
the committee entirely. Partisan politics has had no considera- 
tion whatever. The case was considered on the facts which 

were presented to the committee and the law governing such 
cases, and we have come to the conclusion that this resolution 
ought to be adopted as the only fair way of settling the case. 
We ask that the resolution be adopted. I now yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HUDSPETH]. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
‘this is a contest different from the ordinary one that comes 
before the Congress. In this contest the contestant did not ask 
that he be given the seat in the fourteenth congressional dis- 
trict. He did not ask that the committee seat him, Doctor Siro- 
vich, but his prayer was that the seat now held by Mr. Perlman 
be declared vacant and void and another election held. As 
stated by the chairman of the committee, the committee pa- 
tiently heard the arguments of counsel for contestant and con- 
testee. I think every member of the committee read the volu- 
minous testimony taken in the proceedings held in New York 
City. I want to state to you frankly, Mr. Speaker, the case 
was not properly prepared before it was presented to the com- 
mittee of Congress. I think every man on that committee will 
agree to that, and counsel for the contestant asked for addi- 
tional time to produce additional testimony, but under the rules 
governing contested-election cases and the law it could not be 
granted. My distinguished colleague from Tennessee, Judge 
Esticx, looked up the precedents as to right of reopening and 
presented them to the committee, and his judgment was adopted 
as the unanimous judgment of the committee, and I want to say 
in passing in the eight years I have served on Elections Com- 
mittees and six years upon this committee I have never seen 
partisanship creep into that committee but one time. 

I warned you gentlemen at that time, and I made a prophecy 
that it would destroy the Republican organization in that dis- 
trict, and I predicted that you would not have the temerity to 
put up a man for Congress thereafter, and you never haye had 
a candidate in the Winchester district of Virginia. You can not 
afford to deal with these matters in that way, and you can not 
afford to take away a man’s seat from him by partisanship. 
Every man on the committee, Democrat or Republican, should 
try an election case as a judge would try a case on the bench, 
according to the law and the evidence solely. When you took 
Tom Harrison's seat away from him you destroyed your organi- 
zation in that district. You did violence to your conscience and 
thwarted the will of the electorate as fairly expressed in that 
district, and you knew it when you did it. 

In this case, however, there has not been any partisanship, 
and there has not been any partisanship in the committee since 
the distinguished gentleman from Utah became chairman of 
that committee. [Applause.] A Democrat was seated the last 
time over a Republican by this committee, and every member of 
the committee voted to seat that Democrat. That is the way to 
try election cases. If you tried all such cases that way, there 
would not be so many ill-founded cases coming before Congress. 

Now, gentlemen, you can take the testimony here, and if I 


wanted to act the part of a demagogue I might besmirch the. 


character of the gentleman who holds this seat on the testi- 
mony of a self-confessed criminal, a burglar, and a crook; but 
I would not resort to that, and you would not have any re- 
spect for me if I did, and I certainly would have no respect 
for myself. That is the kind of testimony we had, and I 
would not base an adverse report on it; neither would my 
colleagues. There were irregularities in that contest, cer- 
tainly, that should not have occurred. But, gentlemen, if you 
take every vote that Mr. Stump, the contestant's attorney, said 
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was doubtful and gave it to Doctor Sirovich it would not elect 
him. 2° 


There was one ballot box where there was a recount, and it 
was found that a certain man, George Raskin, had been put 
there as a tally clerk and that he had served 15 years on an 
indictment for burglary; and at another voting box one Lewis, 
a notorious crook, performed. Raskin said he had taken 
votes from Mr. Sirovich and counted them for Mr. Perlman. 
But if you would take those votes and count them for Mr. 
Sirovich he still would not have enough votes to elect him, 
This committee felt that it would not lower the dignity of this 
House and accept testimony of such disreputable characters. 

But I do want to say in passing that men like that should 
not be put on election boards in New York in the future, and 
I am sure the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Cotton] fully agrees 
with me. We could not afford to take that kind of testimony 
and bring it in here either as a minority report or as a ma- 
jority report. If we had done so, we would not be worthy 
of your confidence. Hence, this report comes to you to-day. 
My views herein expressed represents the view of Judge 
Bstick, and also I understand is the view of Mr. CHAPMAN, 
the other members of the committee on the minority side. We 
decline to join in the majority report, but decline to make a 
minority report, for there is not sufficient evidence to justify 
one. As far as the personnel of Elections Committee No. 1 is 
concerned, you can rest assured that cases will be considered 
from a judicial standpoint, and I trust this atmosphere will 
ever permeate it in the future. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MICHENER), The question 
is on the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR PENSIONS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table House bill 8132,. which is the 
a gross War pension bill, with Senate amendments, and agree 
o same. 

i 1725 SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
y title. 
The Clerk read as follows: ra 


A bill (H. R. 8122) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, the Philippine insur- 
rection, or the China relief expedition, to certain named soldiers, to 
certain widows, minor children, and helpless children of such soldiers 
and sailors, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman should give us some ex- 
planation of what the Senate amendment is. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understood the gentleman 
this morning to say he desired to go to conference, 

Mr. KNUTSON. That was the intention, I will say to the 
distinguished minority leader; but afterwards we received a 
letter and telegram from the commander in chief of the Spanish- 
American War yeterans, asking us to concur in the Senate 
amendments, because he was afraid if it went to conference and 
had to again be passed upon by both Houses it would jeopard- 
ize the bill. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UrsHAwI, the 
ranking minority member of the committee, was informed of 
the present plan and approves of it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. We would like to know some- 
thing of the amendments. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman talks about the 
commander in chief of the Spanish-American War veterans. It 
is not his responsibility. It is our responsibility. Why not 
have the Senate amendments put ip the Recorp and take this 
up to-morrow? We shall not lose any time. The gentleman 
knows that I am just as strong for this bill as the gentleman 
is. We ought not to adopt legislation in this hasty manner 
simply because of a telegram from the commander and the 
consent of the gentleman trom Georgia [Mr. UrsHAwI. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will be glad to have the Senate amend- 
ments printed in the Recorp and call the bill up to-morrow. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman should ask unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendments of the Senate be inserted in the RECORD and 
also the telegram. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate amendments be 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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printed in the Recorp and the telegram included, Is there 
odbjection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments, explanation of same, and the tele- 
gram referred to are as follows: 


Changes made in House bill by the Senate are as follows: 

1. Senate struck out the automatic increase clause in the House bill 
and added a new section (section 4) that may automatically increase 
the pensions. I can not state for sure whether it does. Open for con- 
struction. 

2. Reduced the rate for additional pensions for minor children from 
$8 to $6 per month. No other change in rates. 

8. House bill proposed to bring the date of marriage down to the 
present day. Senate changed the same and gives title to widows if they 
were married to the soldier prior to September 1, 1922, 

4. House bill proposed to commence increases in pensions from date 
of filing application for increase. Senate leaves the law as it is, so 
the increase wil! commence from date of medical examination. 

5. House bill provided in widows cases, where the soldier dies subse- 
quent to the approval of the bill, that the widow's pension should 
commence from date of the soldier's death. Senate changed this and 
makes widow’s pension commence from date of filing application, 

6. Remarried widows. House bill gave remarried widows title if the 
subsequent marriages were dissolved by death of the husbands or 
divorce without fault on the part of the wife. Senate amendment gives 
title if the diyorce was not on the ground of adultery on the part of the 
wife. In other words, the wife may be at fault, but as long as she is 
not guilty of adultery she can be granted a remarried widow's pension, 

7. House bill, in section 4, provided that no soldier, sailor, or marine, 
as described in the bill, who is in a hospital or institution under the 
control of the Government sheuld have deducted from his pension any 
part of same for the benefit of any home or hospital fund. Senate 
leaves this provision out entirely. 


SENATE AMENDMENT 


Srertox 1. That all persons who served 90 days or more in the mill- 
tary or naval service of the United States during the war with Spain, the 
Philippine tnsurrection, or the China relief expedition, and who have 
been honorably discharged therefrom, or who, having served less than 
90 days, were discharged for disability incurred in the service in Mne 
of duty, and who are now or who may hereafter be suffering from 
any mental or physical disability or disabilities of a permanent char- 
acter not the result of their own vicious habits which so incapaci- 
tates them for the performance of manual labor as to render them 
unable to earn a support, shall, upon making due proof of the fact, 
according to such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the In- 
terior may provide, be placed upon the list of invalid pensioners of the 
United States and be entitled to recelye a pension not exceeding $50 
a month and not less than $20 a month, proportioned to the degree 
of inability to earn a support, and in determining such inability each 
and every infirmity shall be duly considered and the aggregate of the 
disabilities shown shall be rated: Provided, That any such person who 
has reached the age of 62 years shall, upon making proof of such fact, 
be placed upon the pension roll and entitled to receive a pension of 
$20 a month; in case such person has reached the age of 68 years, 
$30 a month; in case such person has reached the age of 72 years, 
$40 a month; and in case such person has reached the age of 75 
years, $50 a month: Provided further, That all leaves of absence and 
furloughs under General Orders, No. 130, August 29, 1898, War De- 
partment, shall be included in determining the period of pensionable 
service: Provided further, That the provisions, limitations, and bene- 
fits of this section be, and hereby are, extended to and shall include 
any woman who served honorably as a nurse, chief nurse, or super- 
intendent of the Nurse Corps under contract for 90 days or more 
between April 21, 1898, and February 2, 1901, inclusive, and to any 
such nurse, regardless of length of service, who was released from 
service before the expiration of 90 days because of disability con- 
tracted by her while in the service in line of duty. 

Sec. 2. The widow of any officer or enlisted man who served 90 
days or more in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United 
States during the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the 
China relief expedition, between April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, in- 
clusive, service to be computed from date of enlistment to date of 
discharge, and that all leaves of absence and furloughs under General 
Orders, No. 130, August 29, 1898, War Department, shall be included 
in determining the period of pensionable service, and was honorably dis- 
charged from such service, or, regardless of the length of service, was 


discharged for or died in service of a disability Incurred in the service in 


line of duty, such widow having married such soldier, sailor, or marine 
prior to September 1, 1922, shall, upon due proof of her husband's death, 
without proving his death to be the result of bis Army or Navy service, 
be placed upon the pension roll at the rate of $30 a month during her 
widowhood. And this section shall apply to a former widow of any 
officer or enlisted man who rendered service as hereinbefore described 
and who was honorably discharged, or died in service due to disability 
or disease incurred in the service in line of duty, such widow having 
remarried either once or more after the death of the soldier, sailor, 
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or marine, if it be shown that such subsequent or successive marriage 
bas or have been dissolved, either by the death of the husband or hus- 
bands or by divorce on any ground except adultery on the part of the 
wife and any such former widow shall be entitled to and be paid a pen- 
sion at the rate of 830 a month, and any widow or former widow men- 
tioned in this section shall also be paid $6 a month for each child 
under 16 years of age of such officer or enlisted man, and in case 
there be no widow or one not entitled to pension under any law 
granting additional pension to minor children the minor children under 
16 years of ago of such officer or enlisted man shall be entitled to the 
pension herein provided for the widow and in the event of the death 
or remarriage of the widow or forfeiture of the widow's title to pension 
the pension shall continue from the date of such death, remarriage, or 
forfeiture to such child or children of such officer or enlisted man 
until the age of 16 years: Provided, That in case a minor child is 
insane, idiotic, or otherwise mentally or physically helpless the pension 
shall continue during the life of such child, or during the period of 
such disability; and this proviso shall apply to all pensions heretofore 
granted or hereafter granted under this or any former statute: Pro- 
vided further, That when a pension has been granted to an insane, 
idiotic, or otherwise helpless child, or to a child or children under the 


age of 16 years, a widow or former widow shall not be entitled to a 


pension under this act until the pension to such child or children 
terminates, unless such child or children, be a member or members of 
her family and cared for by her; and upon the granting of pension to 
such widow er former widow payment of pension to such child or 
children shall cease, and this proviso shall apply to all claims arising 
under this or any other law. 

Sec. 3. Any soldier, sailor, or marine or nurse now on the pension 
roll or who may be hereafter entitled to a pension under the act of 
June 5, 1920, or under that act as amended by the act of September 1, 
1922, or under this act on account of his service during the war with 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or China relief expedition, who is 
now or hereafter may become, on account of age or physical or mental 
disabilities, helpless or blind, or so nearly helpless or blind as to need 
or require the regular aid and attendance of another person, shall be 
given a rate of $72 a month, provided such disabilities are not the 
result of his or her own vicious habits: And provided further, That no 
one while an inmate of the United States Soldiers’ Home or of any 
national or State soldiers’ home shall be paid more than $50 per month 
under this act. 

Src. 4. That the pension or increase at the rate of pension herein 
provided for, as to all persons whose names are now on the pension 
roll, or who are now in receipt of a pension under existing law. shall 
commence at the rates herein provided on the 4th day of the next 
month after the approval of this act, except where otherwise herein 
provided; and as to persons whose names are not now on the pension 
roll, or who are not now in receipt of a pension under existing law, 
but who may be entitled to a pension under the provisions of this act, 
such pensions shall commence from the date of filing application there- 
for in the Bureau of Pensions after the approval of this act in such 
form as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior; and the 
issue of a check in payment of a pension for which the execution and 
submission of a voucher was not required shall constitute payment in 
the event of the death of the pensioner on or after the last day of the 
period covered by such check, and it shall not be canceled, but shall 
become an asset of the estate of the deceased pensioner. 

Sac. 5. Nothing contained In this act shall be held to affect or dimin- 
ish the additional pension to those on the roll designated as The 
Army and Navy Medal of Honor Roll,“ as provided by the act of April 
27, 1916, but any pension or increase of pension herein provided for 
shall be in addition thereto, and no pension heretofore granted under 
any act, public or private, shall be reduced by anything contained in 
this act. 

Sec. 6. No claim agent, attorney, or other person shall contract for, 
demand, receive, or retain a fee for service in preparing, presenting, or 
prosecuting claims for the increase of pension provided for in this act; 
and no more than the sum of $10 shall be allowed for such service in 
other claims thereunder, which sum shall be payable only on the order 
of the Commissioner of Pensions; and any person who shall, directly 
or indirectly, otherwise contract for, demand, receive, or retain a fee 
for service in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting any claim under 
this act, or shall wrongfully withhold from the pensioner or claimant 
the whole or any part of the pension allowed or due to such pensioner 
or claimant under this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall, for each and every offense, be fined 
not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned not exceeding one year, or both, in 
the discretion of the court. 

Sesc. 7. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with or inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act are hereby modified and amended only 
so far and to the extent as herein specifically provided and stated. 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 15, 1926. 
Harotp KNUTSON, M. C., 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 
On behalf of the United Spanish War Veterans I earnestly request 
our friends in the House to concur in the Senate amendments to H. R. 
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8132, which passed the Senate April 14. I appreciate that the measure 
as passed by the House was superior In its administrative features, but 
my comrades and their widows and orphans do not wish to jeopardize 
the measure by the delay necessary for a conference report and the 
necessity of passage by both House and the Senate again. Have Sen- 
ate bill passed by House at earliest moment. 
CARMI A. THOMPSON, 
Commander in Chief. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 9341) making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes, and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lien of the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
calls up the conference report on the bill H. R. 9341, which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9341) making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, and for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of 
the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement was read. 

Following are the conference report and accompanying state- 
ment: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. 
R. 9341) making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 8, 
12, and 17, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 18, 15, 16, 18, 
19, 20, and 21, and agree to the same, 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 1, 5, 10, 11, and 14. 

Wit R. Woop, 


Epwarp H. Wason, 
Except on amendments numbered 18 and 19. 

JohN N. SANDLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

F. E. WaRnEN, 

REED SMOOT, 

Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9341) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1927, and for other purposes, submit the following written 
statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on by the 
conference committee and submitted in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

On Nos, 2, 8, and 4, relating to the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission: Strikes out certain language as proposed 
by the Senate; makes $2,500 available for the purchase of 
motor-propelled vehicles, as proposed by the House, instead of 
$5,000 as proposed by the Senate; and inserts the language pro- 
posed by the Senate authorizing the commission to procure the 
services of professional and technical personnel without refer- 
ence to existing law. 

On Nos. 6 and 7, relating to the Board of Tax Appeals: Ap- 
propriates $594,224.64, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$428,616, as proposed by the House; and makes $422,248.64 
available for personal services in the District of Columbia, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $256,640, as proposed by the 
House. 

On No. 8: Makes $205,540 of the appropriation for the Bu- 
reau of Efficiency available for personal services in the District 
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of Columbia, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $146,460, as 
proposed by the House. 

On No. 9: Appropriates $132,540 for salaries of the Em- 
ployees' Compensation Commission, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $129,040, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 12: Restores the language stricken out by the Senate 
providing that no part of the appropriation for the Federal 
Trade Commission shall be expended for investigations re- 
quested by either House of Congress except those requested by 
concurrent resolution of Congress. 

On No. 18: Appropriates $10,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for salaries and expenses of the Public Buildings Commission. 

On Nos, 15, 16, and 17, relating to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion: Appropriates $46,260, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $45,760, as proposed by the House, for the system of inter- 
national exchanges; makes $23,833, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $23,500, as proposed by the House, ayailable for 
personal services in the District of Columbia; and strikes out 
the language proposed by the Senate appropriating $12,500 for 
the construction of a steel gallery over the west end of the 
main hall of the Smithsonian Building. 

On Nos. 18 and 19, relating to the United States Shipping 
Board: Appropriates $13,900,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $18,691,000, as proposed by the House, for expenses 
incident to the maintenance, operation, and repair of ships by 
the Fleet Corporation; and inserts the language proposed by 
the Senate appropriating $10,000,000 to enable the Fleet Cor- 
poration to continue the operation of ships or lines of ships 
which have been or may be taken back from purchasers, pro- 
vided that no expenditures shall be made from this appropria- 
non without the prior approval of the President of the United 

tates. 

On No. 20: Appropriates $10,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for the expenses of the United States commission for the cele- 
bration of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington. 

On No. 21: Inserts the language proposed by the Senate pro- 
viding that in unusually meritorious cases of one position in 
a grade, advances may be made to rate higher than the aver- 
age of the compensation rates of the grade, but not more often 
than once in any fiscal year and then only to the next higher 
rate. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the fol- 
lowing amendments of the Senate: 

On No. 1: Fixing the compensation of the Alien Property 
Custodian at $10,000 per annum. 

On No. 5: Relating to expenditures by the Arlington Me- 
morial Bridge Commission for professional and technical serv- 
ices without reference to existing law. 

On No. 10: Permitting the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education to pay in advance for subscriptions to newspapers 
at not to exceed $50 per annum. 

On No, 11: Reappropriating the unexpended balance of the 
appropriation of $50,000 made in the first deficiency act, 1925, 
for the expenses of the Federal Oil Conservation Board. 

On No. 14: Appropriating $250,000 for expenses to be in- 
curred in moving various Government establishments under the 
direction of the Public Buildings Commission, and authorizing 
that commission to employ personal services without reference 
to existing law. 

WII R. Woon, 
Epwarp H. Wason, 

Except on amendments Nos. 18 and 19. 

Jonn N. SANDLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR PENSIONS 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man from Indiana yield to me for a moment before taking up 
the consideration of the conference report? 

Mr. WOOD. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would like the attention of 
the gentleman from Minaesota [Mr. Knutson]. I want to sug- 
gest to the gentleman that he prepare a brief statement in con- 
nection with this Spanish War veterans’ pension bill to go in 
the Recorp in connection with the matter which he has already 
inserted, showing just what these amendments are, so that we 
may know definitely to-morrow, when we take it up for action, 
what they are. 

Mr. KNUTSON. May I say to the gentleman that my atten- 
tion has just been called to the fact that all the amendments 
made by the Senate are in yesterday's RECORD. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But the Senate struck out the 
whole bill. did it not? 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Well, if I may take just a moment, the 
bill H. R. 8132 was introduced subsequently by the chairman of 
the Pension Committee in the Senate and they struck out sec- 
tion 4, which had to do with maimed soldiers; then the com- 
mittee took up the bill that the Senator had introduced, which 
was similar to the House bill, and they made three changes, one 
of which reduced the age of minor children from 18 to 16—the 
pensionable age, the gentleman will understand—and the 
amount that such minors were to receive from $8 per month to 
$6 per mouth. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON, Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Why would it not be a good idea to 
have the Senate bill and the amendments printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is what we have. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is already in the RECORD. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. With the amendments? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Printed in bill form? 

Mx. KNUTSON. It is going to be printed in to-day’s RECORD, 
so that Members may see it to-morrow, and the Senate bill is 
in yesterday's Recorp. Unfortunately there are no available 
copies of the Senate bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Then it ought to be printed for use in 
the document room. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. In that connection the House will 
be interested in reading page 7433 of yesterday's RECORD, 
wherein it appears that the Senate was laboring. under the im- 
pression when they passed the bill that it was the same as the 
House bill, and I think if gentlemen of the House will read 
that page of the Record they will find it is important that this 
bill go to conference. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The idea I had in mind was that this 
bill ought to be printed in order to supply the demand that is 
being made all the time on Members for copies of the bill, and 
the bill is not available in the document room. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The chairman of the committee will insert 
in to-day’s Reoorp a statement showing what the Senate 
changes are. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, That does not give me what I want, 
What I want are copies of the bill in the document room ayail- 
able for Members when they have demands for them. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Let me say to the gentleman that the bill 
as passed by the Senate is in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
April 14 in its entirety, I do not see why it is not possible to 
read the bill as it appears in the Recorp. I shall be glad to 
follow the suggestion of the gentleman from Tennessee and 
would rather not take any more time, because I have already 
intruded on the gentleman from Indiana. 


OONFERENCE REPORT—-INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1927 


Mr. WOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. SANpLtIN] whether he wants to use any time. 

Mr. SANDLIN. I would like to use some time; yes. 

Mr. WOOD. Well, we have an hour between us. 
much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I should like to have as much as 10 
minutes if it is agreeable to the gentleman. 

Mr. WOOD. How much more time does the gentleman 
want? 

Mr. SANDLIN. Ten more minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman refers now to the report and 
not to the committee amendments? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. MoDurrig]. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I regret to trespass upon your time, yet I can but feel that 
attention should be again directed with all possible force to 
this conference report as to the amendments 18 and 19 dealing 
with appropriations for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Of course, I realize that I am now conducting a post-mortem 
examination, and this matter is more or less water that has 
passed under the mill. The majority party has expressed itself. 
We fought this question out a week or ten days ago. It was 
then decided and determined by the majority party, those re- 
sponsible for legislation here, that the amendment of the 
House, which provided necessary funds, according to the evi- 
dence of all of those charged with the responsibility of the 
merchant marine, should be stricken out and some arbitrary 
figures of $13,900,000 inserted. 

The testimony showed that $18,691,000 was needed to prop- 
erly maintain our merchant marine. The House adopted those 
figures and amended the bill by increasing the Budget figures 
approximately $5,000,000, but the Senate reduce the amount 
to the arbitrary figures of $13,900,000. I think everybody 
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admits, unless it be the chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee [Mr. Mappen], under whose active and hectic leadership 
the House refused to insist upon its $18,000,000 provision, that 
$13,900,000 will not maintain the Shipping Board activities 
during the next fiscal year. No one has yet in all the discus- 
sion of this subject informed this House how the figures $13,- 
900,000 were arrived at. No one knows to-day. 

You gentlemen claim to be friendly to the American mer- 
chant marine, but your treatment of it denies your claims. 
The people of the great wheat-growing sections know what it 
means to have ships available to move their crops to world 
markets, 

Of course, it has cost money to keep our flag on the seas, 
but all agree that it is money well spent. Indeed, the amounts 
appropriated from the Public Treasury for this purpose has 
been returned many fold in reduced freight rates to the Ameri- 
can shipper. We are just beginning, after years of handicaps, 
to make a fair showing. Our competitors are claiming we are 
going out of business. The American people do not wish to pull 
down our merchant flag. Every man in this House knows that. 
Yet this very report, this very act of Congress indicates that 
you are choking and killing the merchant marine. Something 
is wrong somewhere. This administration is either grossly 
ignorant of conditions or it is grossly indifferent to them. 

The country ought to know where the responsibility lies and 
it ought to be informed as to the real reasons for cutting this 
appropriation to almost half the amount provided for the pres- 
ent year—that is, from $24,000,000 to $13,900,000. 

I do not think anybody will gainsay the proposition that one 
of the most important activities of the Government to-day is the 
building up of its foreign commerce as well as its national 
defense through the maintenance of its merchant flag upon the 
high seas, Gentlemen on that side of the aisle profess much 
faith in the merchant marine. They say, “We are going to 
see to it that money Is provided”; at the same time they are 
withdrawing the money absolutely necessary for its existence, 
and under the whip and spur of the leadership of this House 
the majority side has refused to provide funds enough to oper- 
ate the ships under our flag during the next year. 

Oh, you say, “If this is not enough, come back, prove it Is not 
enough, and we will consider a deficiency appropriation.” We 
were astounded to find the chairman of the great Appropria- 
tions Committee, in valiantly defending his Budget figures, ab- 
solutely advocating a deficiency appropriation! Why, I ask, 
should he do that in this case? Why single out the merchant 
marine for such treatment? He does not do that with other 
departments. Is it the Budget or the merchant marine he is 
interested in? Somehow or other, $13,900,000 fit into the 
scheme of things in making up the Budget by the Budget officer, 
and without rhyme or reason you have said, “ We will adhere 
to these figures and if you need more money come back later.” 

This is out of the ordinary, to say the least, and you have 
only camouflaged by the additional provision in amendment 19 
that $10,000,000 is to be available for the use of the Shipping 
Board in keeping up the service of those ships which have 
been sold by the board and which may be turned back after 
failure to operate them by private enterprise. More than that, 
the President has been given the authority, and a most un- 
usual authority, entirely out of the ordinary when it comes 
to the average appropriation bill, to supervise the expenditure 
from this fund. Not a dollar of it can be used without his 
approval, which means that unless the President really has his 
heart in the merchant marine very little or none of this money 
will ever be used for that particular purpose. 

Gentlemen on this side of the aisle and some gentlemen on 
the Republican side of the aisle thought they might take 
$5,000,000 of the $10,000,000 and add it to the $13,900,000 and 
have ample funds to operate. This would not have increased 
the Budget figures, but somehow this did not please the powers 
that be and the $13,900,000 figures must stand as the edict of 
this Congress, which means you do not wish to encourage the 
merchant marine. All the testimony shows, notwithstanding 
the chairman of the Appropriations Committee—and I do not 
think even the gentleman from Indiana, whose heart, I be- 
lieve, is really in this proposition, would deny it—that the 
amount carried in the bill as now presented is not a sufficient 
fund. 

I want the country to know that those who are professing 
to be friendly, you on the Republican side who would pretend 
to uphold the hands of the merchant marine by your words, 
are, by your acts, absolutely cutting its throat, or smothering 
it to death. You are going to find that this amount of money 
will not carry on this great and important governmental Ac- +» 
tivity. I think the American people ought to know where the 
responsibility is. Some of us, practically all on this side of the 
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aisle, have insisted that you provide ample funds for the Ship- 
ping Board. You have failed to do it, and within the next six 
months, when the activities of the shipping service are likely 
to be curtailed throughout the country, let it be understood 
where the responsibility rests for this slow-death process you 
are applying to our merchant marine. 

The chairman of the Shipping Board, of course, says, We 
will get along the best we can.” He would say nothing else; 
he could say nothing else. Indeed, one member of the Shipping 
Board dared to suggest to the Committee on Appropriations at 
the other end of the Capitol that $13,900,000 was not enough, 
and he was confronted with the suggestion he was acting con- 
trary to the Budget law in that he dared make such a sugges- 
tion to that committee. Why have a Congress here if the 
Budget is going to do our legislating for the country? The 
Shipping Board, of course, is going to do the best they can, but 
we ull know they will not and can not expand the service, nor 
with these limited funds can they maintain the merchant 
marine in as full vigor as was intended by the law. The Ship- 
ping Board and the president of the Fleet Corporation both 
realize their funds have been so cut down that such can not 
be done. Everyone knows they will try to stay within the 
amounts you have provided. They will feel their hands are 
tied, and therefore I say you are to-day crippling and stran- 
gling to death the shipping service of the American people. 

I wish to express my opposition to a conference report that 
accedes to a policy of this administration which, if pursued, 
will drive our flag from every sea, just as all the enemies of the 
merchant marine are trying to do, [Applause.] 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY AOT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Tirson). The Chair lays 
before the House a request of the Senate, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That the House of Representatives be requested to return 
to the Senate its message announcing its agreement to the conference 
report on the bill (S. 1226) entitled “An act to amend the trading 
with the enemy act.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 5 0 to the re- 
quest of the Senate? 
There was no objection. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. SANDIIN I. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
as a member of this conference committee I could not agree to 
the action taken by the Senate on this item. While I realize 
it is futile to discuss the matter at this time, I want to say. I 
thoroughly agree with the remarks made on this question by 
the distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. MCDUFFIE]. 

I am afraid that many Members of this House who have not 
studied this question do not realize the importance of the mat- 
ter. I come from a section of the country that the merchant 
marine has meant a great deal to, especially in the shipment of 
its cotton. I realize that two years ago, when there was a con- 
gestion of wheat at the southern ports, if it had not been for 
the activities of the vessels of the Shipping Board the wheat 
farmers of this country would have suffered a very great loss. 
It matters not from what section of the country the Mem- 
bers come, they are necessarily interested in this activity of 
the Government. 

Then I am opposed to this method of appropriation. It is 
not reasonable or practicable. This action is not taken in 
any other department of the Government. Suppose the Post 
Office Department should come and ask for $700,000,000, and 
the Appropriations Committee should say, “ We will give you 
$400,000,000, and then next fall we will in a deficiency bill 
allow you enough to run the Post Office Department.” The 
same thing would apply to the War Department and every 
other activity of the Government. There is no man connected 
with the Shipping Board or the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
but that does not know that this amount is not enough to 
operate the ships now operated by the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. They say next fall we will take care of it in the 
deficiency bill. In my opinion one of the great causes why this 
activity of the Government has not prospered before is because 
the American people realize that this Government has no fixed 
policy in regard to this activity, 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDLIN. I will. 

Mr. DAVIS. With respect to sentiment of the American 
people, I wish to call attention to the fact that the platforms 
of both great political parties declared in favor of continuing 
the Shipping Board’s trade routes until they could be sold, and 
sold to private interests with an assurance that they would 
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continue to be operated under the American flag. These planks 
in both platforms were adopted at the great conventions with- 
out opposition. 

Mr. SANDLIN. I thank the gentleman for his conteibution 
I want to say in conclusion that I hope the Appropriations 
Committee this year, when this matter is brought before them 
asking for a deficiency, which certainly will be done, will 
carry out their promise and give the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration and the Shipping Board the money they need to operate 
the ships so necessary to our trade. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the committee, I 
think we have reason to congratulate ourselves and the mem- 
bers of this committee that this bill, which has given more 
trouble than any other appropriation bill heretofore, has 
passed this House and the Senate this year with less friction 
than in all the years since the adoption of the Budget. I 
wish to thank gentlemen both on the Democratic and Republi- 
can sides for their cooperation in making that thing possible. 

I listened with a great deal of interest to the speech of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. MoDurrie] with reference to 
the action of the Senate in reducing the appropriation made 
by the House on his amendment to cover the losses of opera- 
tion. I wish now to say, in all fairness to this House, that it 
may be that the $13,900,000 appropriated will not be sufficient. 
I hope that it will be. Some things have transpired within the 
last few days that may make that possible. Whatever confu- 
sion has resulted in consequence of the estimates made by the 
Budget added to that of those who were supposed to know 
what the necessary amounts should be in the activity itself. 
The former president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, in 
whom I have had great confidence, and of whom I have spoken 
with great deference on the floor many a time, thought that 
$18,900,000 would be sufficient, in view of the fact that they 
have in contemplation the disposal of some of these lines and 
have disposed of them in this manner. Possibly the lines that 
were disposed of this week will come back into the hands of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. If I had my way about it 
the vessels disposed of never would have gone out of our hands 
under the circumstances. 

In my opinion—and I say it with the greatest deference to 
the judgment of those who differ from me—in my opinion that 
is the worst blow that has been administered to the merchant 
marine by the Shipping Board, in which we have placed our 
dependence. They sold five passenger vessels in the Oriental 
Line, plying between the United States and the Orient, to the 
Dollar Line for an aggregate amount of $4,500.000. Each one 
of these vessels cost more in its building than the sum total 
for the entire lot. They were not built during the war crises; 
they were built after the war for the purpose of carrying the 
trade of the United States to the Orient in our hope to extend 
that trade. 

The merchant marine and fisheries act, section 7, provides 
that when disposal shall be made of these vessels they shall be 
disposed of, all things being equal, to those who are respon- 
sible and to those who are interested in the locality in main- 
taining a merchant marine from that locality. That is the 
substance, not the letter, of the provision of that section. In 
my opinion that law has been violated not only in spirit but 
in letter. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Les. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is there any agreement on the part 
of the Dollar Line to continue the operation of these vessels 
to the Far East, or is that entirely problematical? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes, there is an agreement, and the agreement 
was written by the Dollars themselves, and that is the unfor- 
tunate thing about it. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. For a brief question. 

Mr. BEGG. Is it not a fact that the Dollar bid was accord- 
ing to the law in every respect, and $500,000 higher than the 
next highest bid? 

Mr. WOOD. Let me tell you all about the Dollar bid. 
They submitted some bids some few weeks ago, when they 
were bidding $600,000 for each of these vessels instead of 
$900,000, which bids were rejected. Then a new advertise- 
ment was made, based on the specifications, the items of which 
were furnished by the Dollars, where there were two bidders, 
one of them the Dollars and the other a stool pigeon of the 
Dollars, a man named Alexander. It is not so much what 
these vessels bring, as what the consequence to the United 
States in the future may be. This transaction gives a monopoly 
to the Dollars, a thing that should not be. The Dollars are not 
so patriotic that they would give up their substance to the 
United States. It is one of the biggest shipping lines in the 
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world, and one of the most selfish, if the facts that I have are 
true. They were not flying the American flag before the war. 
They were sailing under the British flag, and I will tell you 
what they have got now. They have three lines, one of them 
from San Francisco to the Orient, one of them, so far as 
freight is concerned, from British Columbia to the Orient, and 
now they will have the passenger traffic from Seattle to the 
Orient under a contract whereby they may transfer one or 
more of these vessels at any time and there are five of them. 
They are obligated to make 17 terminals and they may make 
them and yet absolutely destroy this line from Seattle to the 
Orient. All this has been done in protest from every responsi- 
ble consideration. It was done against the protest of Captain 
Crowley who is president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
who has studied this thing from the beginning to end, and in 
view of the responsibility imposed upon him he has advised 
against it. I am going to set his report out in the RECORD so 
that the whole country may know what has been done. 

APRIL 12, 1926. 
From: President, Fleet Corporation. 
To: United States Shipping Board. 
Subject: American Oriental Mail Line. 

The Shipping Board at a meeting on April 6, 1926, referred to the 
president of the Fleet Corporation bids received on that date for the 
sale of the American Oriental Mail Line, consisting of the following 
vessels and prices received: 


Name of bidder 


W. B. Keene, for and on behalf | President Grant 
ol a proposed corporation. President Jackson. 


Admiral Oriental Line President Madison 


SS 88888885 
SS 88888888 


The Fleet Corporation called for bids for the sale of this line and 
designated the time for the reception of bids to be March 15, 1926. 
On March 16, 1926, the board was advised that no bids were received, 
but a preliminary discussion was had with Mr. R, Stanley Dollar, of 
the Admiral Oriental Line, at which time a number of changes were 
suggested by him in the proposed contract. The changes requested by 
Mr. Dollar were outlined in my memorandum of March 22, 1926, and 
the Shipping Board on March 23, 1926, considered the changes re- 
quested by the Admiral Oriental Line, which are as follows: 

1. Terms of payment: The original form of contract used in adver- 
tising this line specified 214 per cent of the purchase price to accom- 
pany the bid and a further 2234 per cent of the purchase price of each 
vessel in cash upon deliyery thereof. The revised form of contract 
provides for 244 per cent of the purchase price to accompany the bid 
and a further 22%4 per cent of the purchase price of each vessel in cash 
upon delivery, or by an irrevocable letter of credit payable within two 
years from date thereof, together with interest thereon at the rate of 
4% per cent per annum, payable annually, 

2. Service: The original form of contract provided for a minimum 
of 17 round voyages per year, and the service to be maintained between 
the ports of Seattle, Wash., and Manila, P. I., calling each way at a 
port or ports in both Japan and China. The amended contract pro- 
vides for a minimum of 17 round voyages per annum and that the 
buyer may, upon application to and approval by the Shipping Board, 
divert one or more of the vessels to another service operating under 
the American flag, but in the case of the vessels calling at Portland, 
Oreg., they will not be allowed to ship freight from that port in com- 
petition with the freight service maintained by the board. 

8. Liquidated damages: The original contract provides, in addition to 
surrendering the vessels, for the buyer to pay to the seller the sum of 
$1,000,000 during the first two years of the five-year period in the 
event of default in maintaining the service; the sum of $800,000 in 
ease such default happens during the third year of said five-year 
period; the sum of $600,000 in case such default happens during the 
fourth year of the said five-year period; and $400,000 in case such 
default happens during the fifth year, these sums to be paid as liqui- 
dated damages. The new and last form of contract used in advertising 
the line for sale eliminates entirely the liquidated damages, but does 
provide in case of default for the purchaser to surrender the actual 
possession of all vessels immediately upon writtén demand of the 
seller, and all sums paid by the buyer to the seller on the purchase 
price prior to such default shall remain the property of the seller. 

The Shipping Board, on March 23, 1926, directed the Fleet Corpora- 
tion to modify the form of contract in aceordance with the above and 
to readyertise the line and obtain bids for the purchase of the same at 
the earliest possible moment. The Fleet Corporation accordingly read- 
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vertised the line for sale and called for bids to be opened in Washing- 
ton at noon on April 6, 1926. 

The bid of W. B. Keene is in the sum of $800,000 for each of 
the five vessels, or a total of $4,000,000. The bid is entered on behalt 
of a corporation to be organized within 90 days, which corporation will 
have a paid-in capital of not less than $2,000,000; controlling interest 
of the capital stock of the corporation to be owned by American citi- 
zens and the good-faith deposit submitted with the bid to be retained 
as liquidated damages in the event of award and the failure by the 
bidder to comply with any of such provisions. 

This bid also contemplates a modification of the form of sales 
agreement issued as a basis for bidding, to the extent required under 
paragraph 5 thereof, in order to give the buyer the option of accept- 
ing the vessels as soon as practicable after their arrival and discharge 
at Seattle, after the elapse of the 90-day period stipulated as the time 
within which the purchasing corporation will be formed. 

The bid of W. B. Keene does not make any claim for preference 
under the provisions of section 7, merchant marine act, 1920; does 
not contain any financial statement of the proposed purchasing cor- 
poration beyond the announced intention of having a paid-in capital 
of $2,000,000, and does not give any statement of organization of the 
bidder beyond the fact that Mr. Keene has arranged to establish his 
residence in Seattle. There is, however, a letter dated April 9, 1926, 
which Mr. Keene has submitted subsequently to the opening of tho 
bids in which he has given his intentions as to the financial backing, 
organization, service, and terms of payment, It is impossible, there- 
fore, to give any consideration to “the abillty of such persons to 
maintain the service desired and proposed to be maintained" as pro- 
vided for under section 7 in determining which bidders, if any, have 
the support, financial and otherwise, of the domestic communities pri- 
marily interested. 

The bid of the Admiral Oriental Line is in the sum of $900,000 
per ship, a total of $4,500,000 for the five vessels, or $500,000 more 
than the bid of W. B. Keene. The bid of the Admiral Oriental Line 
is submitted on the identical form provided under the basis of bidding 
and does not contain any variations from the terms and conditions 
issued as a basis for bidding. An accompanying letter calls attention 
to the fact that the list of spare parts attached to the invitation is 
not, in the judgment of the bidder, an accurate statement of such 
items, and a schedule is furnished designed to show the spare parts 
which the bidder says are available and that should go to the success- 
ful purchaser which spare parts, according to our records, do not all 
belong to these particular vessels. The spare parts as Usted in the 
contract In the invitation for bids are the ones, according to our 
records, that should go with the service. The remainder of the list 
submitted by the Admiral Oriental Line comprise our storeroom stock 
and can be used in the service of the United States lines or a part 
may be sold to the purchaser, but separate from the price paid for 
the ships. 

The bid of the Admiral Oriental Line claims preference under the 
provisions of section 7, merchant marine act, on the theory that the 
bidder is a citizen of the United States having the support, financial 
and otherwise, of the domestic communities; that the bidder possesses 
the organization and ability to maintain the service desired and pro- 
posed to be maintained; and that the bidder, in its judgment, has con- 
tributed to some degree in the maintenance of the existing service by 
its operations thereof. The bidder submits a financial statement, as 
required by the invitation, consisting of a balance sheet as of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1926. The Treasurer desires to defer the expression of an 
opinion on this balance sheet until further information is obtained ag 
to the principal asset items shown thereon, namely, cash and securities, 
$935,816.40. 

While the board is free to change its policy from time to time, I do 
not feel that the new form of contract, approved by the board on March 
28, 1926, properly protects the Government or the service nor do I feel 
that it is fair to other purchasers of board tonnage, particularly the 
Munson Steamship Co., which purchased the Pan American Line under 
a contract much more satisfactory from our point of view. 

I consider the American Oriental Mail Line on a much more paying 
basis to-day than the Pan American Line when sold, and I know of no 
condition on the west coast which would justify making the terms 
more lenient than those in the contract of sale of the Pan American 
Line. I feel that in case this line were sold under the terms now pre- 
scribed by the board that the Munson Steamship Co. will request some 
rellef under their contract. It is true, however, that there is no legal 
obligation on the part of the board to in any way relleve the Munson 
Steamship Co. 

The irrevocable letter of credit in lieu of cash payment, although 
proven satisfactory in cases of other sales, is not as satisfactory as 
the cash payment. The Munson Steamship Co. was compelled to pay 
cash for the first payment, and as the American Oriental Mail Line has 
a brighter outlook toward success I believe the cash payment should 
be insisted upon in this case. Mr. Keene, in his letter of April 9, 1926, 


indicates that in case the line is awarded to him the first payment will 
be made in cash. 
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The American Oriental Mall Line is now operating on a schedule 
with a sailing every 12 days, or 30 round voyages per year. I believe 
the business im the Northwest is sufficient to maintain the present 
schedule, and there are possibilities with the line efficiently operated 
to further increase the trade to a point where additional ships would 
be justified. The present form of contract provides a minimum of 17 
round voyages per year with a proviso that the purchaser may, upon 
application to and with the approval of the Shipping Board, divert 
one or more of the vessels to another service operated under the Ameri- 
can flag. Mr. Dollar requested a change in the original form of con- 
tract so as to permit him, in case the line was sold to his company, to 
divert one or more of the vessels, and I believe it was his intention in 
making this request to place the vessels so diverted from the Seattle 
service In either the California service or round-the-world service. 

This provision should not be allowed, as I feel it may work to the 
disadvantage of the Pacifle Northwest and particularly to the detriment 
of the port of Seattle. The service was established for the benefit of 
the Pacific Northwest, and I believe it should remain so. 

There is no got reason why the liquidated damage clause should 
be waived in this sale. It was applied in the Munson contract, and 
it affords the protection I think the Government should have in the 
maintenance of service. 

The bond, as provided in the original form of contract, should also 
apply in the sale of this service. It was required in the sale of the 
California Orient Line and the Pan American Line, and it will give 
the protection I think the Government should have in the American 
Oriental Mail Line. Surely, were the liquidated damages and bond 
requirements waived in this case, it would be reasonable to assume 
that the Dollar Steamship Co., who purchased the Pacific Mail and the 
Munson Steamship Co., would request some relief under their sale 
contracts. 

Briefly, I do not believe that the Government is properly protected 
in the form of contract on which bids are now being considered. The 
ships to be sold are substantially the same as those sold to the Dollar 
Steamship Co., namely the California Orient Line, and to the Munson 
Steamship Co., and in fairness to these two companies I believe the 
terms and conditions should be more on the same basis for all. 

The original cost of the five ships to be sold is as follows: 


President Jefferson . $7, 202, 170. 51 
ff ht Ce LIND ER Sees RISES K 5, 616, 420. 09 
E 1 te B 
resident Jackson . — 6, 365, 118. 
President McKinley_..---.-------_---.-------.-..-. 6, 906, 426. 59 


6, 387, 800. 01 

In addition to the original cost there has been spent on each vessel 
many thousand dollars for improvements. The service has been built 
up at a large expense to the Government to a point where the line is 
now on practically a paying basis. The financial statement for the 


calendar year 1925, which shows a loss of $1,165,716.69, is not a true 
reflection as to the result of the operation of this service. There is 
to be taken into consideration the extraordinary reconditioning ex- 
pense during the calendar year 1925 of approximately $900,000. As a 
possibility of what the line should do throughout the year, I would call 
the board's attention to the results of the following terminations of 
ships In this service during recent months: 


Result 

——U T 1820, 50 J. 95 
President Me Kinley. 27, 445. 05 
President Iuckson 2 45, 784. 45 
President Madison. 2 17, 902. 91 
President Grant. 11, 885. 23 
President Jefferson. 39, 948. 61 
President McKinley 3 41, 672. 43 
President Jackson. 272, 528. 35 
President Madison. 2 29, 322. 85 
President Grant 3 29, 814. 39 
President Jefferson 2,060. 68 
President Me Kinley 3 11, 002. 53 
President Jackson 2 3, 670. 99 
President; Nadine 18,752 79 


$204, 404. 17 


? Profit. 


114 voyages. * Loss, Net profit. 

In arriving at these results each vessel has been charged with its 
proportionate share of the administrative expenses of the Fleet Cor- 
poration, these charges totaling $66,583.86. This and other facts lead 
to the conclusion that under private operation these voyages would 
have returned even greater profits, 

The above is a more favorable showing than that of the Pan Amer- 
ica Line prior and up to the time of sale. The offer of the high 
bidder of $960,000 per vessel is $225,000 less per ship than that re- 
celved for five vessels of the same type sold to the Dollar Steam- 
ship Co. with the California Orient service and is $126,000 less per 
vessel than the price received for four yessels sold to the Munson 
Steamship Co. with the Pan America service. 
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In connection with the statement made in Mr. Dollar's letter of 
April 6, 1926, accompanying his bid, concerning the necessity of re- 
modeling and alterations to passenger accommodations in order to 
increase the carrying capacity at an estimated expense of $225,000 
per vessel, I would call-the board's attention to the fact that the 
accommodations in the five vessels now in this service are practically 
the same in number and arrangement as those in the five vessels of the 
California Orient Line, and it is my opinion that this expense is not 
warranted as evidenced by the fact that the present accommodations 
are rarely used to capacity and on many voyages less than 30 per cent 
of the spaces are sold. 

In view of the above it is my opinion that the price offered is not 
adequate for this service, 

While I have no criticism to make of the organization of the Ad- 
miral Oriental Line as an organization, I believe their interests rest 
in California, the headquarters of the Dollar Steamship Co., so that 
for the best interests of the domestic community I think the board 
would be fulfilling the interest of clause 7 of the merchant marine act 
of 1920 if it would place this service in the hands of Seattle interests 
who have their entire interests centered in tha Northwest. Therefore, 
it is my recommendation that the bids received on April 6, 1926, be 
rejected, and as the negotiation for the sale of this line has been in 
progress for many months without satisfactory results, to the detri- 
ment of the service, I also recommend that further negotiations be 
suspended, 

In my memorandum of November 30, 1925, I recommended that in 
case satisfactory bids were not received that the line be allocated to 
another managing operator, this recommendation having been origi- 
nally made by Mr. Haney at a meeting of the Shipping Board in 
November. Mr. Haney, representing the Pacific Northwest, perhaps 
knew the conditions in that section better than anyone else in the 
Shipping Board or Fleet Corporation. The board, at a meeting on 
December 3, 1925, approved this recommendation, and if the board 
approves my recommendation contained in this memorandum to reject 
the offers for purchase and it is of the same opinion that a new op- 
erator should be selected and will so advise, I will be glad to submit 
immediately the name of a managing operator which will be satis- 
factory to the Fleet Corporation. 

For the board’s information in considering this matter, there are 
attached the original of the following telegrams received by the Fleet 
Corporation. 1 might say that Captain Bookwalter has just returned 
from the Orient from reviewing the conditions; 


SOURCE AND DATE 


Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, April 3, 1926. 
Capt. C. S. Bookwalter, April 8, 1926. 
F. W. Relyea, district director at Seattle, April 9, 1926. 
Capt. C. S. Bookwalter, April 10, 1926. 
Associated Industries of Seattle, April 10, 1926. 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, April 11, 1926. 
ELMER E. CROWLEY. 


Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that they are not required to sail under the American flag? 

Mr. WOOD. Oh, no. These vessels are sailed under the 
American flag, but I say they did not sail under the American 
flag before the war, and that they can transfer one or more 
of these vessels, and the contract lasts for only a period of five 
years. I wish everyone would read this record. It is so star- 
tling that it is astounding. The Munsons bought some of these 
lines. They had to put up a bond of a million or more dollars 
to guarantee performance of the contract. The Dollars under 
this contract did not put up any bond at all, and they paid 234 
per cent down on a $4,500,000 contract, and pay 22% per cent, 
making 25 per cent in a period of five years, for which they 
proposed to give a letter of credit. That letter of credit may 
be good or bad, depending upon the bank when that time ex- 
pires. They do not give a bond for one single dollar or any- 
thing else for performance, except the guaranty that they have 
written in this contract that these vessels may be taken away 
from them, a thing that was never done before and should not 
be done now. 

The Dollars have a line from British Columbia. They are 
under contract and in cooperation with the Japanese. They 
have a line where they own both the freight and the passenger 
rights from Seattle, and they are now operating this oriental 
line under a contract with the Shipping Board. They are di- 
verting the traffic. They are telling the people in Seattle that 
instead of going to the Orient over this line, sailing out of Seat- 
tle, they will pay their way down to San Francisco and take 
them over their line from that point, because they can then 
enjoy the beauties of the Shasta route. No one, and no combi- 
nation of persons, should have a monopoly of traffic across the 
sea from this country to the Orient. You gentlemen from the 
West who have been telling us of the fears that you entertain 
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about what may occur from the yellow race on the other side 
of the sea, are to-day being submitted to a combination and or- 
ganization of capital that is hand-in-hand with this very yellow 
people that you so dread. -~ 

We are spending now, and we have been spending, all the 
way from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 a year in paying for losses 
upon the American merchant marine. It is one of the best 
investments that we haye ever made. We have been reducing 
it until now the question between us is as to whether it shall 
be $13,900,000 or $18,000,000. We are spending $250,000,000 
a year for the maintenance of the Navy, and without this mer- 
chant marine the Navy would not amount to anything, absolutely 
nothing. Yet if we are to dispose of these lines as they have 
been disposed of—and I expect that we are powerless because 
of the action of this arrogant board—we will have surrendered 
the greatest arm the Navy has on the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Is not that exactly what the gentleman and I 
yoted for? Did we not vote to have the Shipping Board get 
out of the shipping business and sell these lines to private 
interest? It seems to me that the gentleman’s remarks, if any- 
one has made a mistake, ought to be directed toward the Ship- 
ping Board and not to the purchasers. The purchaser complied 
with the law as I understand it, and was $500 the highest bid- 
der. I do not see where any criticism can lie against him. 

Mr. WOOD. I am devoting it to the Shipping Board, and 
I say now that there can not be too much said in accusation 
against the Shipping Board. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman discuss his part of the mat- 
ter, viz, whether he has changed his views as to whether we 
ought to dispose of the ships and turn them over to private 
interests or operate them as a government? 

Mr. WOOD. No; I have not. They ought to be disposed of 
to private interests, Let me tell you what happened. There 
were 15 men who came here from Seattle. They told me their 
combined wealth is twice or three times over that of the Dol- 
lars—gentlemen here know, Members of the House, as to the 
truth of this—trying to act within the provision of section 7 
of the merchant marine act for the disposition of these vessels, 
trying to buy the freighters outright, as there was more loss 
than on passenger vessels, and asked the privilege of a few 
months until they could organize to take over these other ves- 


se]s—— - 

Tbe SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has consumed 
15 minutes. 

Mr. WOOD. I shall take 10 additional minutes. Now, I 


want to say in all honor to Captain Crowley, who is the respon- 
sible head of the Emergeney Fleet Corporation, that in his 
opinion the opportunity ought to be given to these men in order 
that we would carry out the law as this Congress dictated in 
that section 7 of the merchant marine act. There is just one 
man on that Shipping Board in my opinion who is entitled to 
more respect than anybody else there, not only because of his 
honesty of purpose but his patriotism as shown through years 
of service, and that is Admiral Benson. [Applause.] He be- 
lieves this thing should not be consummated. I am told that 
Mr. Plummer, who is sick and away, would have voted against 
it had he been here, but the other four gentiemen like ada- 
mant stood up for this Dollar Line. One of these men, Mr. 
Teller, I will say, when he was trying to get his confirmation, 
admitted to Senator Jones that he was opposed to putting a 
monopoly of the seas in the hands of-the Dollars and would 
vote against it. Yet he was one of the most partisan in favor 
of the Dollars, and this man, Hill, from Dakota, who knows 
perhaps the difference between a schooner and a ship, I do not 
know whether he does or not, his objection was that some of 
these gentlemen who were proposing to take over this line 
themselves were shippers, and shippers onght not to have any- 
thing to do with the purchase of the vessels, has no fitness for 
a place on this board. 

Mr. BEGG. Is it not a fact that Admiral Benson has been 
open and aboyeboard against the United States selling any 
ships at all—— : 

Mr. WOOD. No—— 

Mr. BEGG. In other words, he is in favor of Government 
operation and opposed to the sale of all of them? 

Mr, WOOD. No; the gentieman is mistaken. 

Mr. BEGG. That is the understanding I have regarding his 
position. 

Mr. WOOD. Yesterday morning I went down and had a 
conference before this board, and I tried to show them what 
the objection was against this proposition, and my objection 
has come through years of investigation we have had before 
this Appropriations Committee, of investigation that has come 
unbiased, if you please, and the facts we have gathered in ref- 
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erence to the maintenance of the United States merchant ma- 
rine. This transaction has occurred not only against the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Crowley, whose report I am going to put in 
the Recorp, and which I hope every Member will read, but 
against the recommendation of a man by the name of Book- 
walter, who they themselves sent across on the other side of 
the sea to investigate this thing, and he sent telegrams back 
here—two, I think—advising against the sale of these ships 
to the Dollars. The telegrams are as follows: 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 10, 1028. 
G. K. NICHOLS, 
Emergency Fleet, Washington, D. C.: 

Your wire to San Francisco telephoned me to Portland. The Amer- 
ican Orienta! Mail Line is a member of the Shipping Board conference 
and represents American Pioneer Line and American Oriental Mail 
Lines cargo boats. As a member of other conferences, they vote the 
Dollar Lines, American Oriental Mail Line, American Pioneer Line. 
This gives them dominance in various conferences at Hongkong, Shang- 
hai, Manila, and Kobe. By the use of these votes they have been able 
to control the rates so that the freight ships have been compelled to 
quote rates similar to passenger ships, while competitors with other 
freight lines have been outside the conference and have quoted 10 per 
cent less, thereby securing the cargo. The Dollar interests take ad- 
vantage of this further by sending their own privately owned freight 
line, operated partly under American, partly under foreign flags, to 
pick up this freight. As long as American Oriental Mall Line is 
under control of Shipping Board we can in a measure control this vote; 
but if this line goes under private operation, our other lines must 
either get out of conference or submit to control by Dollar interests. 
At the same time the Dollar freight boats can be used as desired. 
Dollar freight boats now have contract for all sugar from Philippines 
to San Francisco. They are also calling at north China ports in com- 
petition with Shipping Board boats operated by Oregon Oriental Line, 
Our bad showing in the past in my opinion is largely due to domina- 
tion of Dollar interests, and believe this can be shown. A great many 
shippers in the Orient have expressed to me in strong ternrs their fear 
of a monopoly should Dollar interests secure the American Oriental 
Mail Line passenger ships, and do not hesitate to state that they will 
immediately use other means of transportation in order to avoid this 
monopoly, You know they have recently taken over the ofl contract 
from San Francisco formerly in hands of Struthers & Barry. Fur- 
ther, I do not believe that the American Oriental Mail Line passenger 
ships have had a fair chance to show what their earnings would be 
under management who had no other interests than the success of 
this individual line, and the figures upon which they are now basing 
value of service and ships is not a proper basis for the sale of these 
ships to anybody. I strongly recommend against this sale to the Dollar 
interests, as it will.create a monopoly inimical to our own lines and 
to the American nrerchant marine in general. No. 88. 

Book WALTER. 


San Francisco, CALIF., April 8, 1920, 
NICHOLS, 
Fleet Corporation, Washington, D. 0.: 

Re tel. sixth American Oriental Mail Line. Recommend sale not be 
made for reason that due to fact that in the various conferences in 
the Far East the interests represented by the Dollar Co.—namely, 
the Dollar Steamship Co., American Oriental Mai] Line, American 
Pioneer Line, are dominant, as they now have three votes. As long 
as American Oriental Mall Line is controlled by Shipping Board the 
Shipping Board conference can control this yote. If, however, this 
line passes to private control, Shipping Board loses control of con- 
ference votes. This places Oregon Oriental Line and American Far 
East Line, American Oriental Mail Line cargo ships through conference 
votes directly under control and at mercy of Dollar interests. Even 
now these lines are seriously handicapped. I now have complete 
report of this condition written out and ready to present to you, 
which will explain this very complicated condition in detail. By 
surrendering control of American Oriental Mail Line we also surrender 
control of all Shipping Board services operating to and from the 
Orient four sixty-six. 

Booxwatren, Seattle. 


It was against the protest of the chamber of commerce of the 
city of Seattle, which has a most vital interest in this thing. 
It was against the protest of the chamber of commerce of the 
city of Portland, Oreg. 

PORTLAND, OREG., April 11, 1926, 
President CROWLEY, 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, Washington, D. C. 

We have steadfastly opposed every monopoly move for control of 
Shipping Board fleet. We still believe competitive control and opera- 
tion of units having sufficient strength for individual effort should be 
the policy of the Shipping Board and the Government. Delivering 
the only two cargo-passenger lines owned by the Shipping Board on 
the Pacific and operating to the Orient to one company would be a 
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violation of the antimonopoly policy. We believe this should not be 
permitted. For these reasons we ask the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion not to make the sale of the Admiral Oriental steamers to the 
Dollar interests, which already own and operate the Pacific Mall and 
a round-the-world service between San Francisco and the Orient. 
PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


They did it against the advice and protest of Senator Jones 
from the State of Washington, who has given this matter very 
great thought and consideration. They did it against the sug- 
gestion and advice of the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of this House. They did it against my suggestion. 
They did it against the suggestion of the chairman of the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I am not familiar with the transaction 
with the Dollar Line; but what is the position of the board? 
What do they say about this sale that the gentleman thinks 
was wrong? If it was wrong, do they offer any reasons or ex- 
cuse? 

Mr. WOOD. I will tell you how they excuse themselves, and 
the only excuse they offered yesterday morning was that they 
were trying to get themselves to a point where they could 
operate within the appropriation. i 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I will say to the gentleman that is one 
of the things I told the gentleman and the House a week or 
10 days ago would result from cutting down the necessary 
funds. Of course, it does not excuse the board for any wrong- 
ful act, if they have done wrong. I know Captain Dollar is 
one of the greatest and best ship operators of this or any 

‘other age. But when vou fail to appropriate money, and tell 
this organization that it must operate within certain very small 
figures, the gentleman and his party are on dangerous ground 
in reference to the merchant marine—indeed, you destroy it. 
Mr. WOOD. The very gentlemen making that excuse had 
the promise of gentlemen in the Senate; they had the promise 
of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of this 
side; they had the assurance of the Budget and of the Presi- 
dent of the United States—that they never would want a dollar. 


It is a mere excuse, a subterfuge. And I want to say that. 


it has just simply demonstrated the weakness of this law 
under which this board operates when these men, selected as 
they must be from different sections of the country, are selected 
without regard to their fitness, when they are utterly and 
completely unfit. Take this man O'Connor. He was a steve- 
dore at Buffalo, and he is a stevedore now. [Laughter.] Take 
this man Hill. He comes from South Dakota. I have nothing 
to say with reference to his character, but I do not think he has 
any qualification for the position he now holds. You take 
this man Teller. He simply got his position and was con- 
firmed under false pretenses... Now tell me, with these millions 
and millions ef dollars in the biggest business concern in the 
world in the hands of these men, when there is constant con- 
tradiction and conflict between them, that the best interests of 
the country are going to be conserved. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Who appointed these three men? 

Mr. WOOD. Well, here is the trouble about that business. 
I expect the President of the United States is more abused than 
anybody. I do not know what is in his mind about this, but I 
expect that if he had looked into this thing with the interest 
that some of these gentlemen have manifested the same thing 
would have happened to him that did happen to him when he 
tried to take action and make an investigation of the Tariff 
Board, that they would come up here with a resolution to 
investigate him. It is a deplorable thing. It is something that 
you and I are responsible for, in a measure, ourselves. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman does not contend that 
we are responsible for the appointment of these men? 

Mr. WOOD. No; you are not responsible for some of these 
appointments, except we voted for a law that provides this shall 
be selected from different sections of the country. Some of 
them we inherited, but some of them are our own. It is of 
little consquence whether they are Democrats or Republicans, 
It is of much importance whether they are efficient for their 
jobs. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I was not inquiring as to their poli- 
tics. I wanted to know who appointed them. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Regardless of politics, does not the gentle- 
man agree with me that such acts of the board, right or wrong, 
are due to the policy on the part of this Congress and the 
administration in dealing with this activity of the Govern- 
ment? Is not this action of Congress in furnishing insufficient 
funds practically a suggestion or invitation to these gentlemen 
of the board to disregard the original purposes of the shipping 
act, or to get rid of ships in order to meet this insufficient 
appropriation? 


Mr. WOOD. No. It simply affords them an excuse to 


carry out their designs, There is no trouble about Congress 
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appropriating money enough to carry on this business. It 
may be that they can get along within the $13,900,000. But 
I would not let this opportunity pass without registering my 
protest against what I think has been the greatest blow that 
has been administered to the establishment of an American 
merchant marine. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS. I wish to state that I agree with the gentle- 
man from Indiana, that the Shipping Board made a very grave 
mistake in this matter of the Dollar Line. I think they sold 
the ships for less than they ought to have been sold for, and 
I think they ought not to have been sold to the same companies 
that are operating ships out of San Francisco. And then, for 
the further reason, and in response to the question of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Beee] on the subject of bids, while 
it is true that when the bids were first submitted the Dollar 
Line bid the most, yet they were opened up, as the gentleman 
from Indiana suggested, and by a later bid a local interest bid 
more than had been bid by the Dollar Line, and for that reason 
and for the further reason that they were local interests, they 
were entitled to the first chance for the purchase of the ships 
under the law, as the gentleman from Indiana suggests. 

But I think it is nothing but fair to say that there has been 
a tremendous pressure brought to bear upon the Shipping 
Board from various sources to get rid of these ships, to get 
them into the hands of private interests, no matter what the 
sacrifice was, and perhaps they were influenced to a large 
degree by that pressure, and I think they were influenced and 
affected by a prospect of a reduced appropriation. I am advised 
wey are proceeding to make further curtailments because of 
that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not think this mistake, as I view it, was 
due to any fault of the law, but it was dye to a disregard of 
the law, the Jones Act of 1920. And I think it is fair to say 
that not only Admiral Benson and Mr. Plummer were op- 
posed to that sale, which had been pending for months, but 
also Mr. Haney, who was a representative of the Shipping 
Board, was opposed to it, and this action was not taken until 
after he got off the board. And that very fact shows the im- 
portance of maintaining regional representation. If the North- 
west had still been represented on the board, the chances are 
very likely that this sale could have been prevented, as it was 
prevented when the Northwest section had a representative on 
the Shipping Board. In other words, three of the old members 
stood steadfastly against this sale, and the sale was put over 
by the chairman of the Shipping Board and the three most 
recent appointees thereon. 

But in this connection and in respect to the appropriation, 
I want to ask the gentleman from Indiana this, and in doing 
so I want to say that I believe the gentleman from Indiana is 
sincerely in favor of maintaining an American merchant ma- 
rine. His expressions and his conduct heretofore have con- 
vinced me of that fact. But now you are proposing to appro- 
priate $13,900,000 for the operation of 276 ships that are now 
in operation by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and that 
$13,900,000 also must cover all administrative expenses, sala- 
ries, and all other expenses. Now, you are providing a 
$10,000,000 defense fund to take care of the ships that may 
come back from the purchasers. Only 43 of those ships that 
have been sold are in operation in the foreign trade and 22 
of those are in the hands of absolutely solvent companies and 
are already succeeding, so there is no chance of more than 
21 coming back, and there is no present prospect of that. Does 
not the gentleman think that $13,900,000 for paying all of 
the expenses and keeping 276 ships in operation is out of 
— proportion to $10,000,000 to operate 21 ships that may come 

ack? 

Mr. WOOD. I will say in answer to the gentleman that 
his conjecture might be correct if we were proceeding upon 
the old line of procedure, but they have been reducing the 
amount of their overhead and they have made a most com- 
mendable reduction in that respect within the last year. 

Here was the great trouble about this thing: They had 
offices all around the world; those offices were filled with peo- 
ple, many of whom were just simply there for the purpose of 
drawing their salaries, and it was a hard job and took a long 
time to eliminate them. They are not all out yet, but they are 
still getting them ont. 

It may be possible to get along within the $13,900,000. Some 
of these gentlemen think they can do it, but if they can not 
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this Congress Is going to be back here and we will give them 
all the money they need. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Indiana has again expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
gentleman have one additional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I notice that Senate amendment 
No. 12, which struck out the limitation that the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations inserted in the bill with reference to 
the Federal Trade Commission's investigations 

Mr. WOOD. That comes up in connection with the yote 
on these amendments. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No; that is in the conference 
report and was agreed to. The gentleman represented the 
views of the House so efficiently that the Senate was forced 
to yield. I was wondering whether the gentleman had much 
trouble in getting the Senate to yield. 

Mr. WOOD. What is that amendment? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That was the amendment which 
hamstrung the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. WOOD. No; we did not have much trouble in getting 
the Senate to yield, because they sometimes exercise some good 
sense over there. : 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, The House conferees stood up 
valiantly for the position of the House? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; we did; we did fine and we won.“ 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And the Senate was vanquished? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae]. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
want to call the attention of the House to what I think is a 
fair observation about this controversy. I do not believe there 
can be any gainsaying the fact that the House went on record 
specifically in favor of the Government getting out of the ship- 
ping business just as speedily as possible, and even went so far 
as to lay down certain requirements that the purchasers should 
meet. I know I yoted for that and I am still in that same 
position. So far as I am concerned, if we could sell the re- 
mainder of the ships as advantageously as we have made this 
sale, and to as responsible a seaman as Captain Dollar, I would 
sell them all and vote for it this afternoon. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield for a brief 
question? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is it not a fact that this sale, which 
the gentleman commends, was made at about one-fourth the 
price of ships sold to the Munson Line on the Atlantic coast? 

Mr. BEGG. I do not care and that does not enter into it. 
The only thing that is to be considered by this House is this: 
We created machinery to dispose of our merchant marine, and 
the only say that Congress can have in selecting the personnel 
is through the executive branch of the Government. I am one 
Congressman who is perfectly willing to abide by the actions 
of the men selected by President Coolidge in 99 cases out of 
100, and if there is any evidence of any crooked work or any 
graft or anything of that kind then there is a method of pro- 
cedure. But I hesitate to question the reputation of any man 
or corporation simply because some men feel we have not 
received as much money as we ought to have received. We 
have received an enormous price. If we could dispose of the 
whole merchant marine on the same favorable basis—if you 
will figure it over a period of 10 or 15 years—we would be 
doing very well, because every year we are dumping millions 
into the sinkhole of the merchant marine. 

There is nobody in Congress or out who questions the repu- 
tation of the Dollar Steamship Company; there is nobody in 
Congress or out who questions their ability to operate a steam- 
ship company, and if there is anybody who questions their 
loyalty to American interests, I have yet to hear the question 
raised. I firmly believe that Captain Dollar is doing more to 
promote peace in the Orient than all other Government agencies 
combined. If there is any criticism to be made of this trans- 
action that criticism ought to be leveled directly at the men 
responsible, namely, the Shipping Board. As for Admiral 
Benson being opposed to it and being the only man on the 
Shipping Board who voted against it, to me it means nothing. 
I do not believe Admiral Benson would deny he was open and 
above board in favoring Government operation of the merchant 
marine. That is not to his discredit; that is to his credit, 
that he has the courage to come out and be honest and say 
that if he had his way about it he would not sell a single 
merchant ship. But Congress has decreed that the United 
States is to go out of the shipping business. 
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It does not require a long memory to recall when the gen- 
tleman from Indiana—and this statement is not made in any 
critical way, because I followed him—advocated on the floor 
of this House a cutting of salaries in the Shipping Board be- 
cause the members of that board, I believe, were paid $35,000 
at the time. Now, $35,000 for a certain man might be too 
much; it might be too much for the individual who was draw- 
ing the salary, but a man big enough to operate five of those 
vessels on one line is worth twice $35,000 and can command 
that salary in any private corporation in America. 

So I think, Mr. Speaker, we ought to direct our criticism in 
some other direction. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adoption 
of the conference report. ; 

The conference report was adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the first 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 1: On page 4 of the bill, after line 10, insert: That 
the salary of the Alien Property Custodian be, and the same is hereby, 
fixed at the sum of $10,000 per annum from and after July 1, 1926.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr, MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield me a couple of 
minutes? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. : 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I think the Alien Property Cus- 
todian under existing law will be getting $7,500 on the ist of 
July. He will be getting as much for the work performed as 
anybody doing like work in the Government. I do not. think 
the fact he was a Senator at one time should have anything to 
do with fixing his rate of pay. I am very sorry to see the ques- 
tion raised here, but I realize that conferees frequently have to 
come back with things that are inserted by the Senate, and 
these conferees were in no different attitude from many others. 
I am opposed to the motion of my colleague on the committee 
to recede and concur, and I hope the House will not agree to 
the Senate amendment. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Indiana 
yield me three minutes? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I simply want to concur in what 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] has said. I have 
often wondered just when Congress is going to cease raising the 
salaries of the higher-paid employees of the Government. I do 
not think I ever knew of a proposition to raise the salary of 
one of these higher-paid employees that is as indefensible as this 
proposition, and in saying that I am casting no reflection what- 
soever upon the House conferees, because, as the gentleman 
from Illinois has said, they, of course, in conference with the 
Senate, must many times yield on matters which their own 
judgment opposes, 

When the Alien Property Custodian office was first created, 
and at a time when gentlemen will all agree that the Alien 
Property Custodian had more responsibility and more duties 
to perform than at any time since, because at that time he 
had to pass upon all kinds of questions as to what property 
should be taken over, as to what disposition should be made of 
various kinds of business which was taken over throughout 
the country as well as its control and management of the 
property and business which was taken over, the salary was 
$7,500. Later on that Alien Property Custodian became 
Attorney General and another one was appointed. Then 
later on at different times two former Members of this House 
were appointed. It was last held by the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Hicks, an honored and respected and highly esteemed 
former Member of this House who unfortunately died in 
office. No one suggested that his salary should be increased 
from $7,500 to $10,000; but, he died, and then an ex-United 
States Senator was appointed, and at the very first opportunity 
the Senate proposes to increase his salary in the face of the 
fact that a committee is now considering an administration 
measure which will doubtless pass at this session, which pro- 
poses to turn back more than 90 per cent of the property now 
held by the Alien Property Custodian. I say it is wholly 
and utterly indefensible to raise this salary at this time when 
his responsibilities will be so greatly reduced and his duties 
so much less after this administration measure passes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 


The time of the gentleman 


Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 


1926 


Mr. MADDEN. Before the classification act was passed, 
Mr. Speaker, if I may inject this into the speech of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, the Alien Property Custodlan got $5,000 a 
year. Then later on he got $6,000, and the salary went up to 
$6,500 under the average, and by reason of language placed in 
all the appropriation bills the average would go to $7,500 after 
the first of July, and surely that is all he ought to get, because 
that is all anybody doing like work in the Government service 
is now getting. 

Mr. BYRNS. I thank the gentleman from Illinois for the 
correction so far as the amount of salary is concerned. I was 
entirely in error as to the amount of the salaries of former 
custodians, Up until possibly two years ago it was $6,000. 
Now it is $6,500, and this proposed increase amounts to 33144 
per cent. The present custodian accepted it at $6,500. He will 
get $7,500 July 1. Why increase it? 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Has anybody ever refused this job at the pres- 
ent salary provided? 

Mr. BYRNS. No; not that I have ever heard of, and none 
will refuse, and I do not think we ought to increase the salary 
merely because the present occupant is a former Senator. 

Mr. SNELL. I entirely agree with the gentleman. I do not 
think the salary ought to be increased at this time. 

Mr. SCHAFER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes; if I have any time remaining. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Did not some of the former Allen Property 
Custodians get considerable more money than $5,000 or $6,000 
of salary, according to the indictments recently returned? 

Mr. BYRNS. I understand this is the charge against one of 
the former custodians, 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word in refer- 
ence to this item. I appreciate there is some substance in what 
the gentleman from Illinols and the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee have said, but I want to say something in defense of 
the action of your committee. We yielded to this upon the 
insistence of the Senate conferees. You know this matter of 
being on a conference committee is a matter of give and take. 
I think we got more than we lost in yielding to this proposi- 
tion; but that is neither here nor there. 

Some of the gentlemen who occupy these places occupy them 
by reason of their social position. There are men who would 
give $100,000 to have a chance to occupy some unimportant posi- 
tion here in order to be connected with the official and social 
set. The one who is occupying this position, unfortunately, is 
a poor man. I believe you will all agree he is an honorable 
and a conscientious man. He has a responsibility that is far 
beyond the responsibility of any Cabinet officer, so far as re- 
sponsibility in finance is concerned. He has $240,000,000 or 
$250,000,000 worth of property in his hands. He is devoting 
all his time and attention to it. 

This gentleman has been an adherent of the policy advo- 
cated by Theodore Roosevelt, that we should multiply and 
increase our representatives on the face of the earth, and that 
is a pretty expensive proposition in Washington. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes, 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman referred to the amount of 
money under his jurisdiction. Is there not a bill now pending, 
which has the support of the administration and for which, I 
presume, the gentleman will vote, which proposes to return to 
the owners of this property more than 90 per cent of it? 

Mr. WOOD. Absolutely. 

Mr. BYRNS. Then why increase his salary? 

Mr. WOOD. For this reason: That very operation in itself 
is freighted with more responsibility than has been charged on 
the gentlemen who occupied the position during the passing 
years that we have had an Alien Property Custodian. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman think that 
the distribution of this property, the method of which will be 
defined in the act, carries more responsibility than the taking 
it over? 

Mr. WOOD. Taking it over was a matter of police force. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In paying it out all he has to 
do is to draw a check. 

Mr. WOOD. It is not simply drawing a check; he will be 
responsible in many particulars. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I will. 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman from Indiana has stated 
that socially a great many gentlemen would pay as high as 
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$100,000 for this position, and immediately after his statement 
another distinguished gentleman on the floor said, sotto voce, 
that perhaps we ought to put these places up for the highest 
bidder and give the Treasury the advantage of it. [Laughter.] 
I do not approve of anything of that kind, but I do not know} 
if we are to raise these salaries as proposed, I do not know 
but what the proposition of my friend who sits not far from 
me might be well worthy of consideration. [Laughter. 
Nothing of the kind has ever been tried, and it might be w 
to adopt it. 

Mr. WOOD. When is the gentleman from Nebraska going 
to ask his question? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOWARD. Pretty soon. [Laughter.] The question 
that the gentleman from Nebraska desires to ask 1s, Does the 
gentleman from Indiana know the names of some of these 
fellows that would care to pay $100,000 for the position? If 
he does, he might get into negotiation with the gentleman from 
Nebraska. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WOOD. If I did, it might be embarrassing to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWARD. I thank the gentleman for his consideration 
of my feelings. 

Mr. WOOD. I say to you, gentlemen, that a position of this 
character is freighted with responsibility in comparison with 
other positions. They are paying us $10,000 a year, and we are 
not charged with any $200,000,000 responsibility. I say it 
would be consistent to pay this gentleman the same amount of 
money that we are being paid. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I will. 

Mr, SCHAFER. I am in favor of increasing the salary of 
this custodian. I think the custodian has had an additional 
responsibility placed on him in view of the fact that we are con- 
templating returning the property. I think the present cus- 
todian has to carefully review the activities of the adminis- 
tration of all the prior custodians to see that justice has been 
done some of the aliens whose property we have had in our 
custody. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Indiana to recede and concur in the 
amendment of the Senate. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Scuarer) there were 12 ayes and 85 noes. . 

So the motion was lost. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 7, Une 9, after the word “expended,” Insert the following: 
“Provided, That the act approved February 24, 1925, shall be construed 
as authorizing the expenditure, by authority of the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge Commission, of such portion as sald commission shall determine, 
of this or any other appropriation heretofore or hereafter made to carry 
out said project, for the employment, at such compensation and allow- 
ances and on such terms as said commission shall decide, of expert con- 
sultants, engineers, architects, sculptors, or artists, or firms, partner- 
ships, or associations thereof, including the facilities, service, travel, 
and other expenses of thelr respective organizations so far as employed 
upon this project, in accordance with the usual customs of their several 
professions, without regard to the restrictions of law governing the 
employment, salaries, or traveling expenses of regular employees of the 
United States.” 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. A parliamentary Inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Does the last vote have the effect 
of the House insisting on its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ment? 

The SPEAKER. The House further disagrees with the Sen- 
ate amendment, 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield to the gentleman three minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of 
the House to this particular amendment. I voted against the 
original authorization for a memorial bridge over the Potomac. 
Of course, I realize that since Congress made the authorization 
and decided by a large majority to build a bridge, proper ap- 
propriations should be made, but I do not believe that out of 
the $14,750,000 that was authorized to build the bridge Con- 
gress ought to turn over to the Arlington Memorial Bridge 
Commission a sweeping authority to employ any number of 
architects, any number of consulting engineers, any number of 
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artists, any number of sculptors, and fix their salaries regard- 
less of all law on the statute books. That is what this amend- 
ment does. It not only applies to the appropriations carried in 
this bill, but to all future appropriations. Let me read the 
Senate amendment, so that you may see exactly what it pro- 
vides: 

Provided, That the act approved February 24, 1925, shall be con- 
strued as authorizing the expenditure, by authority of the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge Commission, of such portion as said commission shall 
determine, of this or any other appropriation heretofore or hereafter 
made to carry out said project, for the employment, at such compensa- 
tion and allowances, and on such terms as said commission shall de- 
elde, of expert consultants, engineers, architects, sculptors, or artists, 
or firms, partnerships, or associations thereof, including the facilities, 
service, travel, and other expenses of their respective organizations so 
far as employed upon this project, in accordance with the usual cus- 
toms of their severn) professions, without regard to the restrictions of 
law governing the employment, salaries, or trayeling expenses of regu- 
lar employees of the United States. 


I never read an amendment which was as broad in its scope 
as this particular amendment. It gives to the Arlington Memo- 
rial Bridge Commission the absolute right, not only out of 
this appropriation but any appropriation that may be made 
hereafter, to employ any number of consulting engineers, any 
number of sculptors, any number of artists, any number of 
architects or firms or associations or partnerships, and fix 
their salaries, and also make allowances for them, without re- 
gard to the present laws governing such employments. This 
amendment was evidently framed to get around a disagreement 
that arose between the efficient Comptroller General and this 
bridge commission, which wanted to go outside of the law and 
employ certain persons, and to which the Comptroller General 
properly objected. 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

_ Mr, BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And to concur in this amendment 
would be wholly inconsistent with the vote just taken by the 
House in refusing to increase the salary of a very important 
official to $10,000 a year. 

Mr. BYRNS. Absolutely. We are here giving them the right 
to pay $50 a day or $100 a day, or even $500 a day, and the 

Jongress has no right to interpose an objection. They can 
do it by a salary, or if they do not want to do it by a salary 
then they can fix a salary and make allowances. What do 
“allowances” mean? They may mean hotel bills or traveling 
expenses or any one of a thousand things. I do not think Con- 
gress wants to go that far. I think Congress wants that bridge 
built down there, as it said in its vote authorizing its con- 
struction, but I do not think you want to take out of the 
Public Treasury the money belonging to the people and pay 
any great sum of it to these extra artists and sculptors and 
consulting engineers, who will probably besiege the commission 
for employment, when we already have plenty of engineers in 
the Army and a Supervising Architect and other employees of 
the Government who can perform that work. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. And the adoption of this amendment 
is almost certain to cost the Government a great deal more 
money than if we had adopted the one which we just voted 
down. 

Mr. BYRNS. There is no doubt about that. The adoption 
of this amendment will run into thousands of dollars for the 
employment of a lot of doubtful and, in many instances, un- 
necessary employees. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byrns] has gotten started off on the wrong foot. The 
purpose of this amendment is to save money and not to spend 
money. The gentleman said he never saw anything like it in 
his life, yet he voted for it in the case of the Soldiers’ Battle 
Monument Commission; the same thing exactly is in that ap- 
propriation with reference to that. 

Mr. BYRNS. What memorial is that? 

Mr. WOOD. The battle monuments that we are putting up 
in France. 

Mr. BYRNS. Where only a few hundred thousand dollars 
are appropriated, and here we have $14,750,000. 

Mr. WOOD. We have $3,000,000 appropriated to commence 
on in this battle-monument project, and I do not know where 
that will stop or where this present one will stop, but the 
gentlemen who appeared before our committee, and the gentle- 

men who appeared on the other side of the ‘Capitol, told us 
that this would be the means whereby money could be saved. 
There is a code of ethics among these architects and engineers 
where if they enter into a competition they can not render 
their services except in compliance with a certain schedule of 
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fees. If this amendment is adopted, they say they can save 
money instead of having to submit to this schedule of prices. 
I think the intention of the gentlemen is quite honest, and I 
think this will save money, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman has presented an analogy 
between this amendment and that with reference to the au- 
thorization for the Soldiers’ Battle Monument Commission in 
Europe. I think it will be apparent to the gentleman that an 
entirely different situation is presented, for the reason that the 
activities of the first commission relate entirely with reference 
to foreign affairs, where the whole situation will be different, 

Mr. WOOD. Oh, the gentleman is wrong with reference to 
that. So far as the activities in respect to the Soldiers’ Battle 
Monument Commission are concerned, 99 per cent of them are 
here. The mere execution is over there. The adoption of 
plans, the construction, and everything of that character are 
all here, and the engineers and architects have it all to do on 
this side. All we have to do over there is to set up the monu- 
ments after they are completed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, And the money is appropriated for that 
purpose. 

Mr. WOOD. We have already appropriated $3,000,000. 

Mr. BANKHBAD. And this Battle Monuments Commission 
has jurisdiction over the expenditure of $3,000,000? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHBAD. I regret that the attention of the House 
was not called to the authority given under that amendment 
at the time. 

Mr. WOOD. I think it was a wise provision and I think this 
is a wise provision. 

Mr. BYRNS. But does not the gentleman think that there 
should be some limitation? Here is an amendment to provide 
for not only unlimited numbers of expensive experts and sal- 
aries, but the Senate has actually added to the word “ salaries” 
the word “ allowances,” and then the amendment provides for 
traveling expenses, and so forth, showing that something else 
is contemplated than traveling expenses when they use the 
word “allowances.” Does not the gentleman think that before 
he moves to recede and concur there ought to be some limita- 
tion placed on this amendment which would limit the number 
that can be employed and also Hmit the amount of salaries 
that may be paid, as Congress has always done, unless it be in 
the exception to which the gentleman refers? 

Mr. WOOD. But Congress has not always done it. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman has referred to only one case, 
and I know of no other. 

Mr. WOOD. For instance, they may want some ornamentation. 
If they have to resort to the law, it might cost them thousands 
of dollars, where they might offer an incentive to architects 
and engineers in an opportunity to submit plans and bids and 
it would not cost them anything. 

Mr. BYRNS. But I submit that could be very easily pro- 
vided for without opening the doors of the Treasury to this 
Arlington Bridge Commission to spend all the money if they 
desired to do so for a big corps of high-priced experts, 

Mr. WOOD. We are appropriating millions of dollars every 
year depending upon the faith of those who have to do with the 
spending of the appropriation. There has been selected a com- 
mission of high-minded gentlemen by the Speaker of this House 
and by the Vice President of the United States, and if we have 
faith and believe in them we will not go far amiss. 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not mean to reflect on any members of 
the commission. I do not know who they are, but I do think 
that Congress, which is supposed to guard the Treasury of the 
people, should put a certain limitation and restriction on this 
amendment, so that the commission, whether the present or one 
to succeed it in the future, will not use the appropriation in the 
employment of unnecessary high-priced sculptors, artists, and 
so forth. This money will be spent and supervision will be 
had not by the commission but by some representative chosen 
for that purpose. 

Mr. WOOD. I want to call the atten on of the gentleman 
as to the personnel of this commission, and if we can not have 
faith in them we had better quit. The members of the com- 
mission are the President of the United States, the President 
of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the chairmen of the Committees on Public Grounds of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatiyes. This is not an ordinary 
transaction. It is different from any appropriation we have 
ever made. It can only be comparable with the appropriations 
that we made, in my opinion, for the construction of the 

memorial monument, and to my mind we are going to save 
money under the ruling of the Comptroller General if we 
adopt this amendment rather than enlarge the spending of it. 


It was the proposal, I know, of those who feel that they were 
in the right about the thing, and it would be a money saver 
rather than a money spender; so this House can decide for 
itself. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If the gentleman will permit, 
does the gentleman understand the authority which this amend- 
ment would confer would be alone on the condition that the 
authority would be exercised by that commission 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, And that it would not authorize 
them to delegate that authority to others? 

Mr. WOOD. No, sir; not in the least. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana to recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Woop) there were—ayes 
84, noes 44. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I dispute the vote and make the 
point of order there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absent Members. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Indiana that the House recede and concur in 
the amendment. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 128, nays 
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Abernethy Freeman LaGuardia Sabath 
Aldrich Frothingham Lampert Sanders, N. Y. 
Anthony Fuller „Ga. Sears, Fla. 
Appleby Fonk Lindsay Sears, Nebr. 
Auf der Heide Gallivan Lineberger Shreve 
Bacharach Garber Linthicum Smith 
Barkley Garner, Tex. Lyon Sosnowski 
Beedy Garrett, Tex. MacGregor Sproul, III. 
Boles Glynn Magee, Pa. Stalker 
Brand, Ohlo Golder Magrady. Stedman 
Britten Gorman Mansfield Stobbs 
Butler Graham , Mass, Sullivan 
Campbell Green, Iowa Mead weet 
Celler Greenwood Menges Swoope 
Chapman Griffin Michaelson Taber 
Christopherson Hale Michener Taylor, Colo, 
Cleary Harrison Morgan homas 
Conner Haugen Morin Tincher 
Connolly, Pa. Hawes Murphy Tinkham 

‘orning Houston Nelson, Wis. Tucker 

‘ox Irwin Newton, Mo, Tydings 
Curry James Norton Updike 
Davey Jeffers O. Connell, N. Y. Vare 
Denison Johnson, III. O'Connor, N. X. Vincent, Mich. 
Dickstein Johnson, Ky. Patterson Voigt 
Douglass Johnson, 8. Dak. Perlman Weller 
Doyle Kearns Phillips Weish 
Drewry Keller Pou Wilson, Miss, 
Eaton Kelly Prall Wingo 

h Kendall Pratt Woodrutt 

Flaherty Kerr Purnell Wright 
Fort Ketcham Quayle Wurzbach 
Foss less 1 Vyant 
Frear Kunz Reid, III. Yates 
Fredericks Kurtz Rogers Zihlman 
Free Kvale Romjue 


So the motion was rejected. 


160, not voting 143, as follows: 
[Roll No. 75) 
YEAS—128 
Ackerman Cooper, Ohio Hudson Reece 
Adkins cooper, Wis. Hull, Morton D. Reed, N. Y. 
Allen Coyle Hull, William E. Rowbottom 
Andresen Crowther Jenkins Sandlin 
drew Crumpacker Johnson, Ind, tt 

Arentz Cullen Kahn Seger 
Bachmann Darrow Kiefner Snell 
Bacon Davenport Kindred Somers, N. Y, 
Bailey Deal Knutson Se 
Beers Dempsey Kopp Strong, Pa. 
Begg Dowell Lazaro Strother 
Bixler paa Leatherwood Swartz 
Black, N. Y. Elliott Lehlbach Taylor, N. J 
Bland Ellis Letts Taylor, Tenn, 
Bloom Esterly Luce Timberlake 
Bowles Fairchild McLaughlin, Mich.Tolle 
Bowman Faust McLeod Tread wa, 
Boylan Fenn Magee, N. Y. Underhil 
Brigham Fitzgerald, Roy G. Merritt Upshaw 
Browne 3 W. T. Miller Vaile 
Brumm Furlow ills Vestal 
Burdick Gibson Montague Wainwright 
Burton Gifford Montgomery Walters 
Carew Griest Moore, Va, Wason 

arpen Hadle Nelson, Me. Watres 
Carter, Calif, Hall, Ind, Newton, Minn, Watson 
Chalmers Hardy Parker White, Me, 
Chindblom Hawley Pee Whitehead 
Clague Hersey Per! Williams, III. 
Cole Hicke, Porter Winter 
Colton Hola Ramseyer ood 
Connally, Tex. Hooper Rathbone Woodrum 

NAYS—160 

Allgood Evans Little Rubey 
5 Fisher Lowrey Rutherford 
Arnold Fletcher Lozier Sanders, Tex, 
Aswell French McClintie Schafer 
Ayres Fulmer McDuffie Schneider 
Bankhead Gambrill McFadden Shallenberger 
Barbour Gardner, Ind. McKeown Simmons 
Beck Garrett, Tenn. McLaughlin, Nebr. Sinclair 
Bell Gasque McMillan Sinnott 
Berger Gilbert McReynolds Smithwick 
Black, Tex. Goldsborough McSwain Speaks 
Blanton Goodwin McSweeney Sproul, Kans, 
Bowling Green, Fla. Madden agall 
Box Hall, N. Dax. Major Stephens 
Brand. Ga Hammer Manlove Stevenson 
Briggs Hare Strong, Kaus 
Browning Hastings Martin, La. Summers, Wash. 
Buchanan 1 8 60 Milligan Sumners, Tex. 
Bulwinkle Hill, Ala. Mooney Swank 
Burtness Hill, Md, Moore, if Swing 
Busby Hill, Wash. Moore, Ohio Taylor, W. va. 
Byrus Hoch Morehead 5 5 
Canfield Hogg Morrow Thatcher 
Cannon Howard Nelson, Mo. ompson 
Carss Huddleston O'Connell, R. I. Thurston 
Carter, Okla. Hudspeth O'Connor, La, Tillman 
Collier Hull, Tenn, Oldfield n 
Collins Jacobstein Oliver, Ala, Underwood 
Cramton Johnson, Tex, Oliver, N. I. Vinson, Ga. 
Crisp Johnson, Wash. Par Vinson, Ky, 
Crosser Jones Peavey arren 
Davis Pre Quin Weaver 
Dickinson, Iowa Kincheloe agon Wefald 
Dickinson, Mo. King Rainey Wheeler 
Dominick Kirk Rankin White, Kans, 
Doughton Lanham Rayburn Whittington 
Drane Lankford Reed, Ark. Williams, Tex. 
Driver Larsen Robinson, Iowa Williamson 
Edwards Lea, Robsion, Ky, ilson, La, 
Eslick Leavitt Rouse Wolverton 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
. Sweet with Mr. Garner of Texas, 
„Bacharach with Mr. Tydings. 
. Eaton with Mr. Wingo, 
Butler with Mr. Kunz. 
. Free with Mr. Linthicum. 
„ Hale with Mrs. Norton. 
. Sproul of Illinois with Mr. Prall. 
Purnell with Mr, Stedman. 
. Reid of Illinois with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
. Shreve with Mr. Seger 
. Newton of Missourl with Mr. Tucker. 
. Michener with Mr, Abernethy. 
. Kendall with Mr, Weller, 
Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 
. Wyant with Mr. T 2 
. Boies with Mr. nu t. 
Freeman with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
Morin with Mr. Connery. 
. Frothingham with Mr. on. 
. Murphy with Mr. O Connor of New York. 
. Kurtz with Mr. Remjue. 
Brand of Ohio with Mr. Mansfield. 
. Britten with Mr. Greenwood. 
. Fort with Mr. Kerr. 
Golder with Mr. Dickstein. 
r. Fuller with Mr. Sabath. 
. French with Mr. Pou, 
. Aldrich with Mr. Cox. 
. Christopherson with Mr. Voigt. ~ 
. Sosnowski with Mr. Kvale, 
. Phillips with Mr, Frear. 
. Smith with Mr. LaGuardia. 
. Perlman with Mr. Lampert. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 14, line 21, after the word “ periodicals” insert: “ Payment 
in advance for subscriptions to newspapers not to exceed $50 per 
annum.“ 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. I hope the gentleman 
from Tennessee will not have any objection to this. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 15, after line 3 insert: 

“FEDERAL OIL CONSERVATION BOARD 
“The appropriation of $50,000 made in the first deficiency act, ap- 


proved January 20, 1925, for the ‘Federal Oil Conservation Board, 
1925 and 1926, shall remain available until June 30, 1927.” | 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in this amendment. 

The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: | 


Page 25, after line 15 Insert: “For all necessary expenses Incident 
to moving various Government departments, bureaus, divisions, and 
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Independent establishments and parts thereof from one pbuilding to 
another or moves within a building in the District of Columbia in con- 
nection with the assignment, allocation, transfer, and survey of space, 
including the remoyal and erection of building partitions, including 
personal services, without reference to civil-service rules, at rates of 
pay fixed and determined by the commission and without reference 
to the classification act of 1923: Provided, That the money herein 
appropriated may be used for reimbursing the Government depart- 
ments, bureaus, divisions, independent establishments, and offices for 
actual expenses incurred by them in complying with the orders of 
the commission; to be expended on vouchers signed by the chairman 
of the commission, to be available tmmediately, and to remain available 


until expended, $250,000.” 


Mr. WOOD, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede and 
concur in Senate amendment No, 14. 

Mr. BYRNS. I would like to ask the gentleman from Indi- 
ana just what changes do they contemplate making in the way 
of bureau and establishments? I think the House would like 
to have a little information on that subject. 

Mr. WOOD. I will state to the gentleman that this amend- 
ment was put on the bill as a Senate amendment at the sug- 
gestion of Senator Sxoor, who is at the head of the committee 
on official designations. His committee has had a survey mude, 
and that committee is of opinion that by a readjustment of 
space they can save the United States Government more than 
the amount of money covered by this appropriation every year. 
Upon that representation made and upon the insistence of 
Senator Smoor—— 

My BYRNS. I noticed from the newspapers the other day 
that it was proposed to move the Pension Bureau from its 
present quarters up to the Interior Department Building. 

Mr. WOOD. That is one of the recommendations. 

Mr. BYRNS. Does the gentleman know of any other estab- 
lishment to be moved! 

Mr. WOOD. The Compensation Board is to be moved. Here 
is the trouble with these various administrative bureaus and 
departments: They are scattered all over the city of Washing- 
ton. They are not related, and in consequence of their division 
it costs a great deal of money. The Pension Bureau is now 
under the Secretary of the Interior, as the gentleman knows. 
That is one of the largest items of saving in this calculation. 

Mr. BYRNS. I am not questioning the advisability of mak- 
ing these changes, because I am satisfied they will not be made 
unless money is saved. What occurred to me was that a quar- 
ter of a million dollars is a whole lot of money to be spent in 
moving bureaus from one building to another. That is a whole 
lot of money to be used for such a purpose. 

Mr. WOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Tennessee 
that it also struck me that $250,000 was a lot of money to be 
spent in moving, but when I took into consideration the num- 
ber of these activities that we have here and the trouble 
involved in effecting their removal, I was satisfied that it was 
necessary. 

Mr. BYRNS. If the gentleman feels that that is not too 
much, I shall not object. 

Mr. WOOD. I believe the gentleman from Tennessee realizes 
that Senator Smoor has given this question perhaps more atten- 
tion and study than anybody else. He thinks this ought to be 
done, and I am relying largely on his judgment. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. Were there any hearings on this proposition 
as to whether there would be any particular saving in moving 
the Pension Burenu to the old Interior Department Building? 
And for what purposes is the Pension Building to be used here- 
after? 

Mr. WOOD. There were no hearings before the House com- 
mittee, but there were hearings before the Senate committee. 
They were very brief, but very pointed. 

Mr. AYRES. Is there anything to show for just what pur- 
pose the old Pension Building is to be used? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. Those things are all pointed out in the 
hearings, The very purpose of this consolidation is to get these | 
activities together as near as possible. Take, for example, the 
General Accounting Office. It is lodged in some 40 different 
buildings in the city of Washington. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, perhaps the information that is 
now being imparted is valuable to these two gentlemen, but I 
submit that the rest of the House would like to have some 
information. 

Mr. AYRES. I am perfectly willing for the rest of the House 
to hear it. They ought to bear. I am still not satisfied that it 
is necessary. Or, in other words, I am not satisfied that it is a 
saving to move the old Pension Bureau at this time down to the | 
Interior Building. That is what this vote will do. It will do | 
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it. At the present time they have not any too much room for 
taking care of the pension business of this country, As I under- 
stand it, there will be less room given them if they move into 
the Interior Department Building than they have in the present 
Pension Bureau Building. I do not think it is a saving to spend 
$250,000 to move the Pension Bureau into the Interior Depart- 
ment building. 

Mr. ARENTZ. What are we going to use the Pension Build- 
ing for when they have moved? 

Mr. AYRES. That is what I was asking of the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. WOOD. We have what is known as the Public Buildings 
Committee. The function of that committee is to try to con- 
serve space for the public activities. This committee has made 
a survey of the public buildings and the possibilities of the 
conservation of space. This proposal is the result of that sur- 
vey. One of the main items is to remove the Pension Office into 
the Department of the Interior Building, one of the biggest 
buildings that we have; to take a lot of these rag-tag and bob- 
tailed activities that they have lu the Department of the In- 
terior and consolidate them down in the Pension Office Build- 
ing. The gentlemen who are charged with this responsibility 
have told us that it would result in a saving in one year of 
practically as much as the amount of this appropriation. 

I want to call the attention of gentlemen now to this fact, 
that one of the most important offices that we have is the 
General Comptroller’s office. That has lodgement in 40 differ- 
ent houses in the city of Washington, with a constant mix up. 
One of the purposes is sometime to take and get these differ- 
ent activities somewhere near the center of their seat of action. 
This is the beginning of that proposition. We have passed here 
a public buildings bill, the purpose of which is to build some 
additional public buildings in the city of Washington. 

Senator Smoor has been at the head of this commission for 
a long time, and has been conscientiously trying to concen- 
trate these things so that when a man wants to find some 
place he will know where to go. If you were to start out to 
find something with reference to a particular matter concern- 
ing the Internal Revenue Bureau you would probably have to 
go to 15 different places. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. We all realize that, and we are 
all in sympathy with the gentleman; at least I am. I always 
want to support the gentleman, because he does some very 
splendid work on the Appropriations Committee, But does it 
not occur to the gentleman that $250,000 for moving bureaus 
is an absolutely ridiculous proposition? 

Mr. WOOD. I will say to the gentleman, as I said to the 
gentleman from Tennessee a while ago, that at first blush it 
seemed to me as though $250,000 was a very great amount of 
money to move these bureaus. It would not cost the gentleman 
from Oklahoma or myself anything like that to moye our 
effects. ; 5 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I will move away fro every- 
thing I have for 1 per cent of that. : 

Mr. WOOD. But the gentleman from Oklahoma should real- 
ize that there are more than 100 different places involved in 
this proposed reorganization and which will have to be moved, 
If it does not cost $250,000, it will not be spent, but it may, and 
in all probability will, cost more. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Can the gentleman give specific 
information as to what bureaus will be moved under this 
$250,000, so that the House may form some idea as to whether 
it is an extravagant or economical proposition? 

Mr. WOOD. I will say the information we have is that it 
will save us more money in one year than the entire cost of 
this removal, and we get that information from gentlemen upon 
whom we must rely. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Of course, that is a conclusion 
and not any information about the subject upon which we 
can form an opinion. I repeat that it appears to me $250,000 
for moving a few bureaus is absolutely ridiculous. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr, LOZIBR. I understand that the Pension Bureau is 
opposed to this removal on this ground: The personnel of the 
Pension Bureau amounts to about 820; the Pension Building 
is made up of large rooms, and in those rooms a unit or a 
particular branch of the bureau can be lodged. The head of 
the largest unit in the Pension Bureau told me this morning 
that he has 120 employees in his unit. He said: 

Every one of them is in my sight, and I can oversee them every 
minute, If they put us down in the Interior Department Building, 
with a lot of small rooms, all separated, we never would be able to 
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know what is going on, and it would increase the expense and 
reduce the efficiency. 


I am wondering whether or not this matter has been defi- 
nitely determined upon. 

Mr. WOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Missouri that 
I think it has been. Of course, I realize this, and the gentle- 
man must know, by reason of his experience, that the 
various activities in this town do not want to be disturbed. 
They desire to be let alone. There are two things I have found 
that every bureau in this Government is prompted by. One is 
to get as many people as they can under their supervision 
and the second is to do as little work as possible. Now, this 
commission has determined that this action is in the interest 
of economy, and I think it ought to have the respect of this 
House. It is a joint commission made up of Members of this 
House and the Senate. We are constantly being urged to find 
more room and more room. We built a whole lot of tem- 
porary buildings during the war, and which we felt were only 
hecessary to supply the emergencies of the war. We built the 
Army Building in the Mall and made it permanent in char- 
acter, because we expected it would take about 10 years after 
the close of the war to close up the odds and ends of the war, 
yet this thing has resulted: All of those temporary buildings, 
or most of them, are still being occupied, and we are still being 
pressed for more room by reason of the expansion of our Gov- 
ernment, whether necessary or unnecessary. The two buildings 
in the Mall which we built of a more permanent character 
were supposed to have been torn down in 10 years. It will 
soon be 10 years after the close of the war, and yet those 
buildings will stand for 100 years, in my opinion, notwith- 
standing the judgment of the gentlemen who think they are a 
blot on the artistic effect of the city. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Indiana to recede and concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FEDERAL AID IN ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr, Speaker, I call up House Resolu- 
tion 174. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up a privi- 
leged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 174 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be In 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (II. R. 9504) entitled “A bill to amend the act entitled ‘An act to 
provide that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,’ approved July 11, 1916, 
as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes.” After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed four hours, to be equally divided and controlled between the 
chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee on Roads, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under the five-minute rule. After 
such reading has been completed the committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
all amendments thereto to final passage. 


Mr. RAMSEYHR. I would like to see whether we can agree 
on time. How much time does the gentleman from Alabama 
want on his side? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. On the rule? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will not ask for more than 20 minutes, 
and probably will not consume that much time. 

Mr. RAMSETER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
limit debate on the rule to 40 minutes, one-half to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Banxneap] and one-half 
by myself, and at the close of debate that the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered. 

The SPAKER. The geniteman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that debate on this resolution be limited to 40 minutes, 
one-half to be controlled by himself and one-half by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], and that at the conclu- 
sion of debate the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered. Is there objection? 

Mr, BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is the gentleman going to finish this evening? It is now 5 
o'clock. 

Mr. RAMSETER. As far as the gentleman from Iowa is 
concerned, he is ready to go ahead and dispose of the rule. Of 
course, he is subject to the will of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. The rule is still good in the morning. You 
are not going to have 40 minutes debate to-night, are you? 
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Mr. RAMSETER. We will go along as long as we can. It is 
not 5 o’clock now. 

Mr. BLANTON. We are a month ahead of the Senate right 
now. What is the use of working so late. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
personally I only desire to take up a few minutes to explain 
the purpose of the rule. The rule calls up what is commonly 
called the Dowell road bill and makes that bill in order. It 
provides for four hours of general debate in the Committee of 
the Whole House, one-half to be controlled by the chairman of 
the committee and the other half by the ranking minority 
member on the committee. After the general debate is con- 
cluded it is taken up under the five-minute rule. Then it is 
reported back to the House and the previous question is con- 
sidered ordered. 

The Dowell road bill is H. R. 9504. It authorizes the con- 
tinuation of the appropriation for the road-building program 
for two years, the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and authorizes an appropria- 
tion for each of those years of $75,000,000. 

This is what is being done now and has been done for a 
number of years. That is, under the law of 1916. That law. 
as many of you will recall, is known as the Shackleford good 
roads law, former Representative Shackleford, of Missouri, 
Ene the then chairman of the newly created Committee on 

oads. 

The bill provides for. the forest trails $7,500,000 yearly for 
two years; that is, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
and the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929. 

This is one of those Federal-aid projects. Since I have been 
in Congress I have never been very enthusiastic for the exten- 
sion of Federal aid, but this particular Federal aid, I think, 
has amply justified itself. It is not new; in fact, Federal ald 
of this kind has been used ever since the foundation of the 
Government. The Government has made appropriations for 
and has encouraged the building of highways for transporta- 
tion, river improyement, harbor improvement, and the building 
of canals, and the building of highways. Then during the 
railroad-building era the Government in many ways appro- 
priated hundreds of millions of dollars, and not only the Fed- 
eral Government but the State governments and the local govern- 
ments, to encourage the building of railroads. Local communi- 
ties taxed themselves and bonded themselves to get railroads. 

Governor Larrabee, of Iowa, who was governor of our State 
from 1886 to 1890, was one of the pioneers in the movement to 
regulate the railroads and railroad rates. He wrote a book on 
railroads which I read about 25 years ago. In this book he 
made the statement that the land grants to the railroads from 
the Federal Government and the various State governments 
ageregated in area the States of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

I am simply calling your attention to this to assure you that 
Federal aid to help highway construction is nothing new. Ald 
in road building has been the established policy of the Govern- 
ment since its foundation, and in addition to providing high- 
paya for transportation it is also in aid of the building of post 
roads. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. RAMSETER. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. As I understand it, this bill does 
not change the basic law, but simply provides an authorization 
for two years. 

Mr. RAMSETER. It extends it for two years more. 

or CONNALLY of Texas. And it does not amend the basic 
law 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Not at all. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserye the balance of my time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
as has been stated by the gentleman from Iowa, the resolu- 
tion which is now presented comes before you with a unani- 
mous report from the Committee on Rules. It is also rather 
significant for a bill carrying this tremendous amount of 
authorization that the bill from the Committee on Rules also 
comes to the House with a unanimous report from that 
committee. 

I think ít is rather significant for the reason it indicates 
upon the part of the membership of the House a crystallization 
of sentiment and of opinion very largely in support of this 
governmental policy of Federal aid to our highways. 

This is a comparatively new proposition in Federal policies. 
The question of Federal aid for highways is a matter that 
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has only been up for consideration in the publſe mind in a 
legislative way since about 1907, and the original bill recog- 
nizing this principle and authorizing any substantial appro- 
priation for that purpose was only passed by the Congress in 
1916. There was originally, of course, a considerable amount 
of opposition in Ccngress and out of it to the recognition of 
this principle of Federal aid for highways. 

I think that it is also significant to the growth of public 
opinion in favor of the proposition, as shown by the report of 
the Committee on Roads in support of this bill, that the follow- 
ing great organizations composing the elements of public opin- 
fon presented their views to the committee in support of the 
continuation of this policy with ample appropriations. The 
American Association, the State highway officials, the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, the American Farm Bureau Federation, the American 
Federation of Labor, the National Grange, the American 
Roadbuilders’ Association, the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

I dare say that there could not be secured in support of any 
governmental proposition upon which ther was any element 
of opposition a similar amount of support and indorsement rep- 
resented by as many great civic and industrial organizations 
as are recorded in favor of this bill. 

Gentlemen, I venture to assert that there is no appropriation 
made out of the Federal Treasury that is of more real eco- 
nomic benefit and of greater popularity among the people than 
that provided for in the extension of Federal aid to highways. 

There is reason for that. The reason is that this appropria- 
tion, wherever it has been- the established policy, is not a 
theoretical proposition, but is a practical proposition ; one that 
brings the substantial benefits of the Government directly to 
the front doors of the people of the country even in its iso- 
lated rural communities. 

They not only get the economical benefits from a commercial 
aspect, but, as I regard it, one of the greatest benefits that come 
to the masses of the people; the one that has made it so popular 
among all branches of our people is the fact that it made pos- 
sible the dissemination of intelligence and information to 
them—the cultural benefits, the soclal benefits as exhibited in 
church gatherings, and the adaptability of the existing system 
of education, and a number of other lines that I could suggest. 

As I was thinking over the problem to-day it seemed to me 
that one of the great outstanding benefits that has come to the 
masses of the people of this country is that it affords an 
opportunity to have bronght to their front doors and delivered 
to them not only the great daily papers of the country but the 
magazines, the county papers, the farm papers, the labor pa- 
pers, and all mediums of knowledge to which they wish to 
subscribe. 

Gentleman, it is important in any theory of our Government | 
to haye a quick and enlightened public opinion, and an in- | 
telligent public opinion must be based necessarily on the facts | 
relating to any particular proposition. So it is with great 
gratification that I present my humble views in support of this 
rule and in support of a continuation of this policy. 

Some gentlemen seem to have an opinion in some quarters 
that we have about reached the time when we can abandon 
appropriations out of the Treasury for the improvement of our 
highway system. For one I do not accept that view. I believe 
that the benefits have been so great, and the field in many 
sections of the country has been so exploited with large high- 
way systems, that for a long number of years the Congress of 
the United States will be called upon to make a substantial 
appropriation for this great system. [Applause.] 

I think that the people of this country, for the reasons that 
I have in a limited way suggested, are going to continue by 
expression of their opinion to instruct their representatives in 
the House and Senate to continue this appropriation in a sub- 
stantial sum, not an extravagant sum, until ultimately, as far 
as our rural transportation facilities are concerned, we will 
almost reach the ideal system where there will be no section 
of the country so remote or isolated but that the dwellers and 
the producers there will have afforded to them and their chil- 
dren the benefits of this great arterial system of communica- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Mr. ARENTZ. Does not the gentleman think that in order 
to do this it would be necessary to amend this law a little in 
order to divert some of the funds from the arterial highways 
to the highways through the countryside that he speaks of? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is a matter of administration, a 
matter of detail, and as the system progresses in its develop- 
ment that must be worked out by a meeting of the minds be- 
tween the Federal and the State authorities. I agree with my 
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friend that that is one of the big problems that he has to meet 
in his section as well as in my own. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, And under the general law 
that we enacted some four or five years ago there is a definite 
division, of course, of these funds, the 4 per cent, the 8 per 
cent, and the 7 per cent highways of the States, so that it does 
carry the funds to the countryside to a very large extent. 

Mr. LOZIER. And is not one of the most wholesome effects 
of good road legislation and appropriations the unification of 
the American people, enabling different sections of the Nation 
to get acquainted with other sections, and creating an era of 
good feeling and understanding between the respective portions 
of the United States? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Undoubtedly that is so, and that is coy- 
ered, as has been suggested, by its cultural as well as its 
fraternal aspects. 

Mr. McDUFFI®. And another very wholesome effect of the 
building of good roads is the solving of the problem of making 
farm life attractive, as the gentleman has already said, and 
thereby preventing the great influx of our people into congested 
oe having them remain on the farm satisfied and con- 

en 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I agree with my friend from Alabama 
that that is entirely true. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not one of the most valuable assets to 
the rural population the fact that good roads have brought 
markets closer to farms? They are not so dependent upon 
the railroads. The farmers and the stockmen in my country 
are using trucks to carry their calves and yearlings and even 
grown stock to market 150 miles away. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Not only is what the gentleman says true 
but what all of these other gentlemen have said, and these 
various suggestions indicate the composite strength and all of 
the material advantages bound up in this great system of Fed- 
eral highways. 

Mr, LOWREY. I think the gentleman is very gracious in 
permitting all of us to make up his speech, but I think the 
gentleman has omitted one very important item and that is that 
the consolidation of the rural schools has depended upon the 
development of the highways. In my State the estimate of the 
education department is that we have so far done away with 
the little one-teacher school and that 70 per cent of our pupils 
are now in the graded consolidated schools, and all along by 
the country highways are the large school buildings, with audi- 
toriums and a half dozen classrooms, with all the advantages 
of a high-grade school. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is all very true and a very im- 
portant feature. In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I spoke a mo- 
ment ago about an enlightened public opinion. That, of course, 
is very largely dependent upon the press of the country. I 
think it is due to the press of the country, not only the great 
city dailies, but the little county papers and the magazines and 
other trade journals, to say that very largely through their 
persistent and continuous adyocacy of this system has it 
reached its great popularity with the people and with the Con- 
gress of the United States. At the risk of being just a little 
bit sentimental upon this question of the press, and as a tribute 


to their great service in this great work, I am going to take 


the liberty, during the few minutes I have left, of reading into 
the Recorp an apostrophe, if one may call it such, to the print- 
ing press, by Mr. Robert H. Davis: 


I AM THR PRINTING PRESS 


I am the printing press, born of mother earth. My heart is of steel, 
my limbs are of iron, and my fingers are of brass. I sing the songs 
of the world, the oratorios of history, the symphonies of all time. I 
am the voice of to-day, the herald of to-morrow. I weave into the 
warp of the past the woof of the future, I tell the stories of peace and 
war alike. I make the human heart beat with passion and tenderness. 
I stir the pulse of nations and make men do braver deeds and soldiers 
die. 1 inspire the midnight toller, weary at his loom, to lift his head 
again and gaze, with fearlessness, into the vast beyond, seeking the 
consolation of a hope eternal, When I speak a million people listen 
to my voice, The Saxon, the Latin, the Celt, the Hun, the Slav, the 
Hindu, all comprehend me. I cry the joys and sorrews every hour. 
I fill the dullard’s mind with thoughts uplifting. I am light, knowl- 
edge, power. I epitomize the conquests of mind over matter. I am 
the record of all things mankind has achieved. My offspring comes 
to you in the candle's glow, amid the dim lamps of poverty, the 
splendor of riches; at sunrise, at high noon, and in the waning eve- 
ning. I am the laughter and the tears of the world, and I shall never 


die until all things return to the immutable dust, I am the printing 
press, 


[Applause.] 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONFERENCE (H. R. DOC. NO, 315) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying documents, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State con- 
cerning the request made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
that an appropriation of $2,500 be obtained from Congress for 
the expenses, as itemized in the report, of three delegates of 
the United States to the International Sanitary Conference, 
which is to meet at Paris on May 10, 1926, for the purpose of 
revising the International Sanitary Conyention of 1912. 

I ask of Congress legislation that will authorize the appro- 
priation of this moderate amount for the purpose stated, and 
the inclusion of the appropriation in the next deficiency act for 
the fiscal year 1926. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tar Waite House, April 15, 1926. 

FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT SYSTEM (H. R. DOC. NO. 817) 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying documents, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State show- 
ing all receipts and disbursements on account of refunds, allow- 
ances, and annuities, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, 
in connection with the foreign service retirement and disa- 
bility system, as required by section 18 (a) of an act for the 
reorganization and improvement of the foreign service of the 
United States, and for other purposes, approved May 24, 1924. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE House, April 15, 1926, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a 
statement I made this morning before the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


SUBMARINE CABLE ACROSS ST. LOUIS RIVER—PIER AT REIOBOTH 
BEACH 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 7455) to legalize 
the submarine cable laid in the St. Louis River at the Spirit 
Lake Transfer Railway drawbridge, between New Duluth, 
Minn., and Oliver, Wis., and used for the lighting of the village 
of Oliver, Wis., and the bill (H. R. 5012) to legalize a pier into 
the Atlantic Ocean at the foot of Rehoboth Avenue, Rehoboth 
Beach, Del., with Senate amendments thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table certain 
House bills with Senate amendments thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendments. The Clerk will report the bills. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7455) to legalize the submarine cable laid in the St. 
Louis River at the Spirit Lake Transfer Railway drawbridge between 
New Duluth, Minn., and Oliver, Wis., and used for the lighting of the 
village of Oliver, Wis. 


The Clerk read the Senate amendment. * 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, what is the effect of the Senate ‘amendment that has 
just been read? 

Mr. BURTNESS. There is no change at all; it is simply 
textual in nature. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Has the gentleman conferred 
with the ranking minority member on the committee which 
handled this bill? 

Mr. BURTNESS. No. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Then I must object only for the 
reason that if the gentleman will take it up with the minority 
member of the committee 

Mr. BURTNESS. I took it up with the author of the Dill, 
and, as I say, there is absolutely no change in the bill 
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Mr. CONNALLX of Texas. I think that good parliamentary 
practice and courtesy requires that the gentleman should con- 
sult with the ranking minority member. 

Mr. BURTNESS. There is entire accord on the two sides in 
reference to bridge legislation. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman will give as- 
surance that the minority representatives on the committee are 
not against the bill, I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I certainly can give that assurance. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman has not con- 
ferred, how can be give such assurance? 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman upon the subcommittee 
handling this legislation is not opposed to this. I think I can 
say I have discussed this proposition with them. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 5012) to legalize a pier into the Atlantic Ocean at the 
foot of Rehoboth Avenue, Rehoboth Beach, Del. 


The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Reserving the right to object, is 
this in the same situation? 

Mr. BURTNESS. The same situation exactly, simply a 
change in the language, and all this does is to legalize the 
maintenance of these structures which were established with- 
out permission of Congress in the first place. The Senate did 
not like apparently the language of the House bill as drawn 
and as reported unanimously by the committee, and rewrote 
the language. There is absolutely no difference. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Do the minority members agree? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Unquestionably. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why can not this go over until to-morrow 
morning? It is a quarter past 5 now. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bills H. R. 9688, H. R. 8190, and H. R. 8950 be taken 
from the Speaker's table, that the Senate amendments be dis- 
agreed to, and the House ask for a conference. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the bills by title, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H. R. 9688. An act granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of a bridge across Sandusky 
Bay at or near Bay Bridge, Ohio. 

H. R. 8950. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Minnesota to construct a bridge across the Minnesota River at or 
near Shakopee, Minn. 

H. R. 8190. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge across 
the Colorado River near Blythe, Calif. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to disagree to the Senate amendments and 
ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker appointed, as the 
conferees on the part of the House, Mr. Denison, Mr. BURT- + 
NESS, and Mr. Parks. 


APPROPRIATION BILL FOR THE STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND 
LABOR DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. SHREVE, by direction of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, submitted for printing, under the rule, a conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R, 9795) making appropriations for the 
State, Justice, Commerce,.and Labor Departments for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1927, with accompanying statement, 

SECTION 29 OF THE voLSTEAD ACT 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request to 
extend in the Recorp the remarks I made before the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
a statement made by him before the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, are those the same remarks that the gentleman 
referred to a moment ago? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
jected to. 2 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. For the present, Mr. Speaker, I 
shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 


[After a pause.] 


Yes. My request was then ob- 


Texas [Mr. Connatty] is willing, as I understand, to with- 
draw his objection to my request. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I withdraw my objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to inquire if it has 
anything to do with prohibition? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. It relates to the interpretation of 
the Volstead Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorn I include the following: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN PHILIP HILL OF MARYLAND, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTER OF THE JUDICIARY COMMITTED OF THE 
SENATE, THURSDAY, APRIL 15, 1926, AT 10 A. u. 


To-day the Volstead Act permits and legalizes cider and wine con- 
taining possibly from 2.7 to 11,68 per cent of alcohol. To-day Congress 
has the power to permit and legalize similar beverages to be sold under 
proper restrictions for use in the home. Congress has the power to 
pass such legislation in 10 minutes if it desires. 

On January 8, 1926, Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, in charge of prohibition enforcement, made the follow- 
ing statement on the above matter in reference to the Volstead Act: 
“Section 29 has been interpreted by the courts in the case of United 
States against Hill and in the case of Isner against United States, 
and I am satisfied that the court has properly interpreted the law in 
these cases, which interpretation, as I understand it, amounts to this: 
That a householder who manufactures in his home for home consump- 
tion ciders and fruit juices which acquire by fermentation one-half of 
1 per cent or more of alcohol by volume, but which are not intoxicat- 
ing in fact, does not violate the law, but that the law is violated if the 
fermentation process is allowed to proceed to the point where the 
beverage becomes intoxicating in fact.” 

The two cases of United States against Hill and Isner against United 
States settled the law on the immediate power of Congress to so modify 
the Volstead Act as to permit such temperate beverages as wine and beer 
when sold under proper restrictions. 

The rulings of law in the case of United States v. Hill (vol. 1, 2d ser., 
Fed. Repts. p. 954) were made on November 11, 1924, in the District 
Court for the District of Maryland. The decision in the case of Isner v. 
United States (vol. 8, Fed. Reporter, 2d ser., p. 487) was handed down 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals, fourth circuit, on October 20, 1925. 
No appeal was taken from this decision to the Supreme Court on the 
part of the United States. The decision in this case, confirming the 
principles of law established in United States against Hill, is therefore 
binding on every United States criminal court in the Nation, and no 
appeal to the Supreme Court is now possible. 

The eighteenth amendment to the Constitution provides the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors * * * is 
hereby prohibited.” So long as the eighteenth amendment remains a 
part of the Constitution, the manufacture of “ intoxicating liquors” 
within the United States is illegal. The law of the United States as 
fixed in the Hill and Isner cases specifically provides that there may 
be beverages containing as much as 11.68 per cent of alcohol which 
are not “ intoxicating liquors” and which therefore are not prohibited 
by the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court has decided that it is the duty of Congress to 
define the words “ intoxicating liquors.” Congress, in section 29 of 
the Volstead Act, has made such a declaration, permitting as not in- 
toxleating liquors” beverages containing considerably over one-half of 
1 per cent. Section 29 of the Volstead Act is as follows: The penal- 
ties provided in this act against the manufacture of liquor without a 
permit shall not apply to a person for manufacturing nonintoxicating 
cider and fruit juices exclusively for use in his home, but such cider 
and fruit juices shall not be sold or delivered except to persons hav- 
ing permits to manufacture vinegar.” 

In the case of United States v. Hill I was indicted under six counts. 
The first count charged that on September 27, 1924, at Baltimore, I 
did unlawfully manufacture certain intoxicating liquor, to wit, 25 
gallons of wine. The second count charged the unlawful possession of 
such wine. The third count charged that on September 18, 1924, at 
Baltimore, I did unlawfully manufacture certain intoxicating liquor, to 
wit, 80 gallons of cider. The fourth count charged unlawful posses- 
sion of such cider. The fifth count charged that I maintained a com- 
mon nuisance at my home by the manufacture of 25 gallons of wine, 
and the sixth count charged that I maintained a common nuisance at 
my home when I manufactured 30 gallons of cider. 

For over two years I had been attempting, through official channels, 
to obtain a definition of the word “ nonintoxicating” in section 29 of 
the Volstead Act. The Prohibition Unit bad stated, through Judge 
Britt, its counsel, that the definition of one-half of 1 per cent was the 
exclusive definition of “ intoxicating ” and applied to section 29. 

I did not believe this decision to be correct, because on April 26, 1922, 
I wrote to the Federal Prohibition Commissioner and asked him, “ Under 
the national prohibition act, what is the percentage of alcohol per- 
mitted by your office for use in the home as ‘nonintoxicating’? I de- 


sire also to ask specifically whether cider containing 2.75 per cent of 
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alcohol by volume is permissible for use in the home.” On May 2, 1922, 
the Federal Prohibition Commissioner, Roy A. Haynes, replied, As at 
present advised, this office is not disposed to take action against the 
manufacturer for use in the home of the maker of cider or other fruit 
juices containing not more than 2.75 per cent of alcohol by volume.“ 
This decision, however, was afterwards revoked by the Federal Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner, and the one-half of 1 per cent definition ap- 
plied. He revoked it when I asked, Why not 2.75 beer?” All the 
correspondence between the Federal Prohibition Commissioner (Mr. 
Haynes), the Secretary of the Treasury, the Attorney General, and my- 
self on this subject is contained in the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp, begin- 
ning in volume 62, part 2, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, at 
page 11456, 

In interpreting the existing law the United States district judge said: 
“The Government contends, and its contention is not without some 
force, that the words nonintoxicating cider’ which a person may manu 
facture for use in his own home must be construed with reference to the 
definition of the term ‘intoxicating Liquor’ given in the first section, 
to wit, that it shall not contain one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol 
by volume. But it is obvious that by the concluding sentence of sec- 
tion 29 of the act Congress intended that persons manufacturing non- 
intoxicating cider for use in their homes and not for sale should be in 
a class by themselves, at least in some particulars, otherwise the sen- 
tence has no meaning or use whatsoever. 

If it was intended to punish persons for manufacturing cider for use 
in thelr own homes which contains more than one-half of 1 per cent 
of alcohol by volume, there was no necessity for the provision, for the 
act without the sentence already provided such punishment. If, on the 
other hand, it was intended by Congress that persons who made cider 
containing less than one-half of 1 per cent by volume should not be 
subject to punishment, there was no need for the provision, for the 
reason that the other provisions of the act did not provide punishment 
for such persons. The only reasonable explanation for singling out 
home manufacturers of cider and fruit juices for special mention in this 
section, to my mind, is that Congress did not intend to subject them 
to the strict provisions as to the alcoholic content of the product 
specified in section 1, but intended to prohibit the manufacture of 
cider and fruit juices for home use, which should be, in fact, Intoxl- 
eating. If the section is so interpreted, then there is a reason for its 
insertion in the act. This interpretation of the law is borne out at 
least to some extent by the discussion in the United States Senate on 
September 4, 1919, reported in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (vol. 58, 
pt. 5, pp. 4847-4848), when the sentence above quoted, or part of it, 
was first inserted in the act by amendment. The opinion was then 
expressed on the floor of the Senate by the chairman of the committee 
in charge of the bill that the cider and fruit juices prohibited as to 
manufacture for home use were those intoxicating in fact. 

United States District Judge Soper described the wine in question in 
the following instructions to the jury: “ You will consider in that con- 
nection the alcoholic content of the liquors. You have heard them 
given in evidence, and I have already repeated them to you. So far 
as the wine is concerned, it runs from 8.84 to 11.68 per cent. If, in 
your judgment, any of that wine was intoxicating, whether or not, in 
your judgment, all of it was, the charge on the first two counts is 
made out. 

The United States district Judge described the cider in question in the 
following instructions to the jury: Now, gentlemen, when you come to 
the third and fourth counts of the indictment the only question for you 
to decide is whether the cider was intoxicating, Everything charged in 
these counts Is admitted except the intoxicating quality of the product. 
What I have said as to the definition of intoxication and the comments 
I have made thereon, qualified, however, by the fact that the highest 
alcoholic content of the cider was 2.7 per cent, are pertinent to these 
counts, and you will make up your verdict accordingly.” 

The United States district judge defined the word “ intoxicating” as 
used in section 29 of the Volstead Act as follows: “ Intoxication in this 
section of the law means what you and I ordinarily understand as 
average human beings by the word ‘drunkenness.’ If this wine was 
capable of producing drunkenness when taken in sufficient quantities— 
that is to say, taken in such quantities as it was practically possible 
for a man to drink—then it was intoxicating.” 

The jury, under this definition of “ intoxicating,” after 17 hours of de- 
liberation, rendered a verdict of “ not guilty ” on all counts, and thus 
legalized beverages of different descriptions having alcoholic contents 
of from 2.7 to 11.68 per cent. 

The case of Isner against United States confirmed the principle enun- 
ciated by the United States district judge in the case of United States 
against Hill. Construing the same section of the Volstead Act, section 
29, United States District Judge Webb, rendering the opinion of the 
circuit court of appeals, consisting of himself and Circuit Judges Wad- 
dill and Rose, said: “ We were interested in the argument of the Gov- 
ernment brief in this case, but are forced to the conclusion that what- 
ever Congress may bave meant by inserting the above clause in the 
prohibition act we are bound to consider and accept the plain language 
of it. We are forced to the conclusion that Congress intended to take 
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out of the general class of intoxicating liquors nonintoxicating eiders 
and fruit juices made by one to be used exclusively in his home, and 
therefore put nonintoxicating vinegar and such fruit juices in a different 
class, and required that before a person can be convicted under the act 
for manufacturing such yinegar and fruit juices same must be proved by 
the Government to be in fact intoxicating.” 

The United States district judge then continued: “We therefore 
hold that in all such cases it is necessary to prove that such vinegar 
and fruit julces are, in fact, intoxicating before a conviction can be 
had. This view of this section is unanimously held by the court, and, 
as the writer of this opinion was a Member of the lower House of 
Congress when this act was passed, he can say without doubt that the 
foregoing contruction of this section was the intent and meaning of 
Congress. This provision now under consideration wag not a part 
of the bill as it passed the House of Representatives but was in- 
serted in the Senate after a number of speeches had been made by 
persons complaining that the “ grandmother and housewife” were go- 
ing to be “ penalized and made criminals” if they made blackberry 
cordials or blackberry wines for use in their own homes. In order to 
meet such objection on the part of such critics of the bill this pro- 
vision was agreed upon and inserted in the Senate after a conference 
of Members and Senators deeply interested in the passage of the act 
and the success of prohibition. A different interpretation than this 
one placed upon the act would be to totally disregard the plain language 
of the Congress, which inserted this provision in the Volstead Act for 
the purpose of making a different rule for conviction of persons who 
make nonintoxicating vinegar and fruit juices exclusively for their 
home uses.” A$ 

If home-made cider and wine containing’ from 2.7 to 11.68 per cent 
of alcohol are not intoxicating, in fact, and are legal when made in 
the home, it is absurd to say that similar beverages are not equally 
legal and equally not intoxicating, in fact, when made outside of the 
home if made under Government supervision and sold under Govern- 
ment supervision for consumption in the home or with meals in 
properly regulated hotels. 

_ To-day the Volstead Act permits and legalizes cider and wine con- 
taining possibly from 2.7 to 11.68 per cent of alcohol. To-day Con- 
gress has the power to permit and legalize similar beverages made 
anywhere to be sold under proper restrictions for use in the home. 


FEDERAL AID ROAD BILL 


Mr. KIRK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
in the Recorp my remarks on the bill H. R. 9504. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KIRK. Mr. Speaker, I favor the passage of this bill 
(H. R. 9504) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in construction of 
rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes. 

The Constitution of the United States guarantees, among 
other things, that the Nation shall— 

(1) Provide for the common defense. 

(2) Promote the general welfare. 

(3) Establish post offices and post roads. 

(4) Regulate commerce among the several States, 


Notwithstanding the authority of this Nation under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution above quoted, no definite plan was 
arrived at until the year 1916, when Congress for the first 
time passed a Federal road bill, which appropriated $75,000,000 
to be spent over a period of five years, in aid to road construc- 
tion. Congress again in February, 1919, passed another act 
appropriating $200,000,000 for like purpose, to be spent over a 
period of three years. 

In November, 1921, the third bill was approved, appropriat- 
ing $75,000,000 for a like purpose, which covered only a one- 
year period. The fourth bill was approved June 19, 1922, It 
carried a three-year program—$50,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923; $65,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924; and $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1925. And thus this Government, under the authority of 
the Constitution and those laws, stands committed to a national 
system of Federal aid in the construction of post roads 
throughout the United States under a definite well-defined 
policy in connection with the various States of the Union, prac- 
tically all of which have accepted the Federal-aid system and 
have provided the necessary funds to meet the demands of the 
Federal Government, and by so doing are securing from the 
Federal Government the allotment of Federal aid money due 
the respective States for building post roads therein. 

The method adopted for the distribution of Federal aid 
money is fixed on the following basis: 

One-third according to the ratio which the area of each State 
bears to the total area of all the States; one-third in the ratio 
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which the population of each State bears to the total popula- 
tion of all the States, as shown by the last available Federal 
census; one-third in the ratio which the mileage of rural de- 
livery routes and star routes in each State bears to the total 
— of rural delivery routes and star routes in all the 
states, 

This bill under consideration continues this system for a 
period of two years, appropriating $75,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1928, and $75,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929. 

Additional sums are appropriated for forest roads and trails, 
$7,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and $7,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1929. The total 
mileage which this system of roads now includes in the States 
is about 280,400 miles. 

The States are leading the Federal Government in expendi- 
tures in the building and construction of post roads and high- 
ways in the various States. 

This Federal aid can be acquired and matched by the tax 
levied on automobiles and gasoline by the various States, and 
there is no good reason why any State should, not receive its 
share of the Federal aid money, as they all have State highway 
departments at this time. 

Sixty per cent of the present highway mileage in the Federal 
system has not been touched. 

The Federal Government paid to the States the largest 
amount of money last year in its history of road building. 

The sum expended on all classes of roads for the last year, 
1925, was about $1,176,000,000—of this sum, the States ex- 
pended $596,176,000. 

It was said by General Pershing in 1921, that— 


The country road will be of tremendous value in time of war—the 
roads must be relied upon to obtain the needed food supplies. 


This is one reason why the Government should aid the States 
in constructing roads, but this is only one reason—there are 
many reasons why it should do so. 

Good roads affect the general welfare of the Republic. 

It furnishes a new artery of commerce between the people of 
the States and aids in the transportation of the commodities of 
each. s 


It brings about a better understanding of the citizens of the 
various States. 

It furnishes a means by which the children of the States 
may be able to reach the schools which will afford them greater 
opportunities for an education. 

It increases church attendance. 

It places the citizens in closer touch with medical service. 

It brings about a social befterment in the communities and 
States. 

Horse-drawn vehicles are vanishing and are giving way to 
the automobile. The present roads served approximately 
80,060,816 individuals the last year. Time is being saved and 
the business world is moving at lightning rapidity. The time 
for the delivery of the rural mails has been reduced one-half. 
One-half the expense for gasoline and repairs of automobiles 
are saved by good roads, and yet in some sections in some of 
the States the people are shut in from the outside world on 
account of bad roads. 

In the district which I represent, most all the roads are im- 
passable through the winter season. One county in my district 
has spent $700,000 within the last four years, raised by bond 
issues by vote of the people for road building. Other counties 
of my district have also spent enormous sums, raised in the 
same way to build good roads, and we have only made a start. 
There is not a foot of hard surface road in my district. 

These people, the earlier settlers from Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, as the stream of immigration moved westward, stopped 
and built their homes and located in the hilly country of Ken- 
tucky and adjoining States, where they have lived for more 
than 100 years. They are isolated and shut off from the out- 
side world. Although their country was rich beyond descrip- 
tion in coal, minerals, oil, gas, and timber, yet it availed them 
nothing because of lack cf transportation until the railroads 
within the last few years entered that section, when a marvel- 
ous development began, and to-day dotted here and there 
throughout that section you see thriving towns inhabited by a 
happy people, and in the mountains of that section you hear 
the hum of industry on every hand. 

What we need most is the completion of the highways so 
well begun, so that the products and varied industries may be 
brought in touch with the markets of the world, and this, to- 
gether with the influences from without coming in touch with 
the people of that section, will make it the richest county in 
the world. i 
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Kentucky needs the help of the Nation to help her complete 


her roads. Other States likewise need help. The people of 
these mountains are of the purest Anglo-Saxon blood to be 
found in the United States. They are true, honest, courteous, 
and kind; they remember an injustice, and they never forget a 
friend or a deed of kindness. They are law-abiding, yet they 
are brave to a fault, They stand for the Constitution and laws 
of the land. They are full of patriotism and never faltered in 
defense of the flag. They are by nature religiously inclined. 
They are shrewd and studious and when given a chance for 
an education produce some of the greatest minds of America. 
The latchstring to their door hangs on the outside to all 
comers, and the stranger is welcome to the hospitality of their 
home. 

I am proud of them. 
taineer.” 

It has been said in the past that Kentucky was noted for 
its good whisky, fine horses, and pretty women. The whisky 
is not now so good or plentiful, but the horses are just as fine 
and the women are just as pretty as in days gone by. 

The population has doubled within the last 10 years. The 
strangers, numbered by the thousands, have entered our gates 
and have been most heartily welcomed. Through this section 
comes the trail of the immigrant going west—the highways we 
are striving to build passes over these trails, opening up a 
gateway from the North to the South. We need to complete 
them—we want the Government to help us do it. 

Good roads, in addition to other virtues named, are great 
civilizers. All highly enlightened countries of the Old World 
were road builders. The Romans were noted for their fine 
roadways. The good roads in France greatly aided the allied 
armies to win the World War. No great nation can afford to be 
without them. Certainly the United States shauld have them. 
Good roads are emblems of civilization. I hope this bill will 


pass. 


I am proud to be called a “ Moun- 


VIRGINIA BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I offer a concurrent 
resolution and ask unanimous consent that it be at once consid- 
ered, Only a minute will be occupied, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
‘mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which he presents. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 22 providing for the appointment of a 
joint committee to represent Congress at the celebration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of the Virginia Bill 
of Rights 
Whereas the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of 

the Declaration of Rights, written by George Mason and commonly 

called the Virginia Bill of Rights, is to be celebrated in the city of 

Williamsburg, Va., the place of its adoption, on the 12th day of June, 

1926; and 
Whereas the said Declaration of Rights is recognized as one of the 

great liberty documents of all time; has served as a model for similar 

statements of fundamental principles contained in the constitution of 
many of the States of the American Union and in the early amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States, and has been an 
inspiration to Mberty-loving people throughout the world; and 
Whereas It is fitting that the Congress should be represented in the 
observance of such anniversary: Therefore be it 
Resolved, by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 

That there be, and is hereby, created a joint committee consisting of 

10 members, five of whom shall be appointed by the presiding officer 

of the Senate and five by the Speaker of the House, to attend said 

celebration, for the purpose of representing the Congress of the United 

States. 


The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON. It was understood that the gentleman from 
Virginia would state that those who will represent us would pay 
their own expenses, and that it would involve no expense what- 
ever to the Government. That ought to be understood. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. There is no appropriation provided 
in the resolution. 

Mr, MADDEN. And can the gentleman assure us that there 
will not be when the Senate puts it in? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If any is suggested, I will oppose 
the item. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
_ tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 
Tke SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution ~ 
The resolution was agreed to. 
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DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR SUNDAY 

The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman from 
California, Mr. Curry, to preside next Sunday at the memorial 
exercises in honor of the late Representative Raker, of Cali- 
fornia, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. Jerrers, by unanimous consent (at the request of Mr. 
McDuff), was granted leave of absence for one week on 
account of important business. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 40 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
April 16, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for April 16, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by the clerks of the seyeral committees: 


JOINT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE NORTHERN PACIFICO RAILWAY 
LAND GRANTS 


_ (10.80 a. m.) 
Room 847, House Office Building. 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 
(. (10 a. m.) 


To amend and consolidate all the rights respecting copyrights 
and to permit the United States to enter the international copy- 
right union (H. R. 10434). 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
(10 a. m.) 


To create a commission to be known as the Federal Motion 
Picture Commission (H. R. 6233 and 4094). 


COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 
s (10 a. m.) 


To provide for the protection and development of the lower 
Colorado River Basin (H. R. 9826). 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 
To amend section 524 of the tariff act of 1922 (H. R. 10939). 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
(10 a. m.) 
To divest goods, wares, and merchandise manufactured, pro- 


duced, or mined by convicts or prisoners of their interstate 
character in certain cases (H. R. 8653). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

445. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill “To amend that part of the act ap- 
proved August 29, 1916, relative to retirement of captains, com- 
manders, and lieutenant commanders of the line of the Navy”; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

446. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
under the legislative establishment, United States Senate, for 
the fiscal years 1925 and 1926, in the sum of 511,095.89 (II. 
Doc, No. 313); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

447. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1926, pertaining to the Office of the Supervising Architect, 
$128,000; also, proposed legislation affecting the use of existing 
appropriations (H. Doc. No. 314); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

448. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations 
for the Navy Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, amounting to $3,504.32, and a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion affecting existing appropriations pertaining to the Navy 
Department (H. Doc. No. 315); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
7817. A bill to establish a national military park at the battle 
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without amendment 
(Rept.-No. 887). Referred to the Commitiee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH: Committee on the Civil Service. H. R. 7889. 
A bill to prescribe a uniform allowance to officers and em- 
ployees in all services of the United States while traveling and 
on temporary duty on official business, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 888). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RAMSEYER: Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. H. R. 11084. A bill to amend the act of February 28, 
1925, fixing the compensation of fourth-cluss postmasters; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 889). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Committee on Foreign Affairs, H. R. 11203. 
A bill to amend subsection (e) and (o) of section 18 of an act 
entitled “An act for the reorganization and improvement of 
the Foreign Service, and for other purposes,” approved May 
24, 1924; with amendment (Rept. No. 890). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HILL of Washington: Committee on Indian Affairs. 
S. 2702. An act to provide for the setting apart of certain 
lands in the State of California as an addition to the Morongo 
Indian Reservation; with amendment (Rept. No. 893). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: Committee on Indian Affairs. 8. 
2706. An act to provide for the reservation of certain land 
in California for the Indians of the Mesa Grande Reservation, 
known also as Santa Ysabel Reservation No. 1; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 894). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, HASTINGS: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 10610, 
A bill to confirm the title to certain lands in the State of Okla- 
homa to the Sac and Fox Nation or Tribe of Indians; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 895). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 9270. 
A bill authorizing certain Indian tribes and bands, or any of 
them, residing in the State of Washington, to present their 
claims to the Court of Claims; without amendment (Rept. No. 
896). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. LETTS: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 11171. A 
bill to authorize the deposit and expenditure of various revenues 
of the Indian Service as Indian moneys, proceeds of labor; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 897). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
10131. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the Wakefield 
National Memorial Association to build, upon Government- 
owned land at Wakefield, Westmoreland County, Va., a replica 
of the house in which George Washington was born, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 898). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 2763. An act 
to amend section 103 of the Judicial Code, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 899). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. H. R. 3842. A bill authorizing the Postmaster 
General to make monthly payment of rental for terminal rall- 
way post-office premises under lease; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 901). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. SWING: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 9387. 
A bill to revise the boundary of the Sequoia National Park, 
Calif., and to change the name of said park to Roosevelt- 
Sequoia National Park; with amendment (Rept. No. 902). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 2368. An act 
for the relief of Ocean Steamship Co. (Ltd.), a British cor- 
poration; with amendment (Rept. No. 891). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HASTINGS: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 3538. An 
act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to pay legal ex- 
penses incurred by the Sac and Fox Tribe of Indians of Okla- 
homa; without amendment (Rept. No. 892). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 1361. An act 
for the relief of the Maryland Casualty Co.; the United States 
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Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, Md.; and the Fidelity 

& Deposit Co. of Maryland; without amendment (Rept. No. 

903). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8663. 

A bill for the reHef of Alvin H. Tinker; without amendment 

——0 No. 904). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
ouse, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11223) granting a pension to Thomas J. Mullin, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 11818) to pro- 
vide for the publication of the Code of the Laws of the United 
States, with index, reference tables, appendix, ete.; to the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Laws. 

3y Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 11319) to incorporate the 
American Citizenship Foundation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. i 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 11320) to provide for 
the establishment of the Shenandoah National Park in the 
State of Virginia, the Great Smoky Mountain National Park 
in the States of North Carolina and Tennessee, and the Mam- 
moth Caye National Park in the State of Kentucky, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 11321) for the purchase 
of land for use in connection with Camp Marfa, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WELLER: A bill (H. R. 11322) to promote temper- 
ance in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 11323) to amend section 2 of 
the act relative to naturalization and citizenship of married 
women, approved September 22, 1922; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 11324) to establish a national 
military park at the battle field of Fort Donelson, Tenn.; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 11325) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 
1916, and acts in amendment thereof; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 11326) to authorize the Presi- 
dent to deal with a national emergency in the mining of an- 
thracite and bituminous coal by appointment of temporary 
board or boards and fuel administrator; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 11327) to establish a Fed- 
eral farm advisory council and a farmers’ marketing commis- 
sion; to aid in the development of major cooperative associa- 
tions for the marketing of agricultural commodities; to aid in 
the disposition of surpluses of such commodities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 11828) to amend the 
World War veterans act, 1924; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11329) for the relief of 
certain counties in the States of Oregon and Washington, 
within whose boundaries the revested Oregon & California 
Railroad Co. grant lands are located; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: Resolution (II. Res. 
221) to investigate the transactions of individuals, partnerships, 
associations, and corporations in connection with the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of standards of railway equipment and 
supplies prescribed by law or by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 11330) granting a pen- 
sion to Glenn E. Koehler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 11331) granting a pension to 
Margaret F. Plummer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 11332) granting a pen- 
sion to Joseph K. Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 11333) for the relief of 
Joseph Kahnheimer; to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11334) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Blosier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11335) granting an increase 
of pension to Susanna May; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11336) 
granting an increase of peusion to Dorothea Walter; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 11337) 
granting a pension to Mary Atwater; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11338) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Cypher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 11339) granting an increase 
of pension to Serranda J. Iigenfritz; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11340) granting 
an increase of pension to Elizabeth Langley; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11841) granting 
a pension to Charles G. Mynatt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 11342) granting an increase 
of pension to Adele K. Heitmann; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TOLLEY: A bill (H. R. 11348) granting a pension to 
Rebecen M. Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11344) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah L. Norton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: A bill (H. R. 11345) granting a pension 
to Mary E. McCntchon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UPSHAW: A bill (H. R. 11346) granting an increase 
of pension to Jane Jackson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WINTER: A bill (H. R. 11347) for the relief of 
Robert Hancock; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 11348) for the relief of Alfred 
A. Winslow; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 11349) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah Agnes Wirsing; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bin (H. R. 11350) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martha Cherry} to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clanse 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1781. By Mr. ANDREW: Communication from Calvary Bap- 
tist Church, Salem, Mass., opposing any modification of the 
Volstead Act and recommending a more rigid enforcement of 
the eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1782. Also, communication from First Baptist Church, Dan- 
vers, Mass., opposing any modification of the Volstead Act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, } 

1783. Also, communication from Second Congregational 
Church, of West Newbury, Mass., opposing any modification 
of the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1784. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution adopted by the New York 
Chapter, Knights of Columbus, representing 30,000 members of 
the Knights of Columbus residing In Manhattan and Bronx. 
expressing the sentiment of this organization in so far as the 
gs situation is concerned; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1785. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of the Friends Society 
of Lynn, Mass., against the proposed modification of the Vol- 
stead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. Ț7 
1786. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolutions of New York Chapter, 
Knights of Columbus, protesting against the outrages commit- 
ted by the Mexican Government against the churches and min- 
isters of all denominations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1787. Also, resolution of the Village Club of Flatbush, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., expressing opposition to the Volstead Act and adyo- 
cating its repeal; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1788. Also, resolution of the Woman's Relief Corps of Reese 
Post, No. 77, expressing sympathy for the pension bill provid- 
ing for the care of Civil War veterans and their widows and 
urging that the bill be passed; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

1789. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Boston Post, No. 200, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Harry H. Bazin, clerk, 18 Weld 
Avenue, Roxbury, Mass., recommending early and favorable 
consideration of the Elliott pension bill (H. R. 4023); to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1790. By Mr. GRIEST: Resolution of Pennsylvania Post, 
No. 34, of the American Legion, urging favorable consideration 
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of pending legislation for the relief of World War veterans and 
sundry bills relating to Army and Navy defenses and World 
yar debts; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

1791. By Mr. HAMMER: Petitions of North Wilkesboro 
(N. C.) Kiwanis Club; Woman's Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Mount Gilead, N. C., 
Mrs. ©. B. Ingram, secretary; Social Service Department, 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church South, Troy, N. C.; Social 
Service Department, Troy Baptist Church, Troy, N. C.; Social 
Service Department, Troy Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. C.; 
and Twentieth Century Mothers’ Club, Mrs, B. T. Wade, chair- 
man, in opposition to repeal of Volstead law; Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society, Methodist Episcopal Church South, North 
Carolina Conference, Mrs. J. Le Grand Everett, Rockingham, 
N. C., secretary; Women of Richmond County, N. C., Mrs. Anna 
Lea Harris, secretary, Rockingham, N. C., opposing legalized 
sale of wine and beer; also resolution of Woman's Club of 
Raleigh, N. C., opposing modification of prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1792. By Mr. McSWEENEY: A petition of certain citizens of 
Wooster and West Salem, Ohio; to the Committee on District 
of Columbia. 

1793. By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Petition of Michael Vogel, 
Mrs. A. C. Vogel, Miss Lucile Vogel, Miss Leona Vogel, Miss 
Dorothy Vogel, Miss Ruth Vogel, all of 208 Carroll Avenue, Del 
Ray, Alexandria, Va., protesting against compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1794. Also, petition of Bessie A. O'Meara, 1122 Girard Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., in favor of compulsory Sunday observ- 
ance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1795. Also, petition of Charles E. Sterling, 58 Wheeler Avenue, 
Clarendon, Va.; S. L. Will, 66 Wheeler Avenue, Clarendon, Va.; 
F. D. Will, 66 Wheeler Avenue, Clarendon, Va.; W. H. Kessler, 
73 Ellerson Avenue, Clarendon, Va.; Herman Schmid, Arling- 
ton, Va.; Mrs. L. C. Clement, Ballston, Va., protesting against 
the enactment of compulsory Sunday observance bills; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1796. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Vil- 
lage Club of Flatbush (Inc.), of Brooklyn, N. X., favoring the 
repeal of the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1797. Also, petition of Frank Gillmore, of New York City, 
favoring the passage of the migratory bird refuge and 
marsh land conservation bill; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

1798. Also, petition of the New York Chapter, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, protesting against outrages committed by the Mexican 
Government against the churches and ministers of all denomi- 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1799. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution of the 
New York Chapter, Knights of Columbus, representing 27,000 
members of Manhattan and Bronx Boroughs, city of New York, 
protesting against the outrages committed by the Mexican Goy- 
ernment against the churches and ministers of all denomina- 
tions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 
Fray, April 16, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 5, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the ex- 
piration of the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris Keyes Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Fess King Sackett 
Bingham Fletcher Lenroot Sheppard 
Blease Frazier McKellar Shipstead 
Borah George Me Shortridge 
Bratton Gerry McMaster Simmons 
Broussard Glass McNa Smith 
ruce Goff Mayfield Smoot 
Cameron Gooding Metcalf Stanfield 
Capper Greene Moses Stephens 
Caraway Hale Neely Swanson 
Copeland Harreld Norbeck Trammell 
Couzens Harris Nye Tyson 
Curtis Harrison Oddie adsworth 
Dale Heflin Overman Walsh 
Deneea Howell Pepper Warren 
Dil Johnson Phipps Watson 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Pine Wheeler 
Edwards Jones, Wa Pittman Williams 
Fernald Kendrick Ransdell Willis 
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Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means], is absent on ac- 
count of illness. This announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 9341) making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, 
and for other purposes;-that the House had receded from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 10, 11, and 
14 to the said bill, and concurred therein; and that the House 
had further disagreed to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 1 
and 5. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to each of the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. 9688) granting the consent of Congress to the 
construction, maintenance, and operation of a bridge across 
Sandusky Bay at or near Bay Bridge, Ohio; 

A bill (H. R. 8950) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota to construct a bridge across the Minnesota 
River at or near Shakopee, Minn.; and 

A bill (H. R. 8190) authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Colorado River near Blythe, Calif.— 
requested a conference with the Senate on the several disagree- 
ing yotes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
Denison, Mr. Bunrxxss, and Mr. Parks managers on the part 
of the House at the respective conferences. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to each of the following bills: 

H. R. 5012. An act to legalize a pier into the Atlantic Ocean 
at the foot of Rehoboth Avenue, Rehoboth Beach, Del.; and 
H. R. 7455. An act to legalize the submarine cable laid in the 
St. Louls River at the Spirlt Lake Transfer Railway draw- 
bridge, between New Duluth, Minn., and Oliver, Wis., and used 
for the lighting of the village of Oliver, Wis. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 6730. An act to detach Fulton County from the Jones- 
boro division of the eastern judicial district of the State of 
Arkansas and attach the same to the Batesville division of the 
eastern judicial district of said State; and 

H. R. 9398. An act to amend an act regulating the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910. 


_ MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have here a short article on 
Muscle Shoals which I would like to have printed in the 
Record. It appears in the Locomotive Engineers’ Journal for 
April, 1926. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SHALL THE POWER TRUST ENSLAVE THE SOUTH 


Every engineer in the country has a vital Interest, both as a railroad 
man and as a taxpayer and consumer, in the action of the Congress 
authorizing the securing of bids to turn the South’s greatest natural 
resource over to a private corporation. 

“If I were greedy for power over my fellow men,“ says a former 
Secretary of War, “I would rather control Muscle Shoals than be con- 
tinuously elected President of the United States.” For Muscle Shoals, 
on which the Government has spent over $156,000,000 of your money 
and mine to develop a great hydroelectric power plant, controls the 
industrial development of the whole southern Mississipp! Valley. The 
man or corporation that gets Muscle Shoals will be the power king 
over one of the richest and most undeveloped sections of the United 
States, embracing 13 States and 20,000,000 people. 

The largest hydroelectric power dam in the world has been bullt by 
United States Army engineers at Muscle Shoals, harnessing three times 
as much water as tumbles down Niagara Falls and capable of pro- 
ducing up to 3,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric energy a year. 
If this gigantic power is developed by the Government and sold to the 
people at cost it will add to the comfort of every home, stimulate the 
advancement of agriculture, and create a great Industrial civilization 
throughout the Southland. But if Congress hands the Muscle Shoals 
power monopoly over to a private corporation, whose sole alm in grab- 
Ling it is to make proflts, the new South will be at the mercy of this 
power king, who can make or ruin its Industries by juggling the cost 
of electric power. For cheap power is the lifeblood of industry. The 
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rich natural resources and potential raw materials of the South can 
never be developed without It. 

The one logical private bidder for Muscle Shoals is the General 
Electric Power Trust. Through its Electric Bond & Share Co. it now 
controls 1,700 power companies in 40 States, including the Alabama 
Power Co., now buying from the Government some of the power gen- 
erated at the giant shoals plant. It is futile to talk of the Govern- 
ment “regulating” this power octopus and compelling it to charge 
fair prices. The cold fact is that Government regulation of a private 
monopoly {s always a failure, because the monopoly keeps the books. 
Indeed, the only possible way for the Government to offset the present 
throat hold of the Power Trust on the American people is for it to 
operate the Muscle Shoals plant in competition with the rates charged 
elsewhere by the private monopoly, and thus prove how cheaply super- 
power can be produced. 

The Government is now generating electricity at its Panama Canal 

plant for three-tenths of a cent a kilowatt-hour, while it has to pay 
private plants from 10 to 16 cents per kilowatt-hour at various Army 
camps throughout the country. While the publicly owned Panama 
plant is too small and too far away to curb the rates charged by the 
Power Trust, the Muscle Shoals plant is not. The friends of the Power 
Trust in the Congress attempt to deceive the farmers by stating that the 
private monopoly receiving Muscle Shoals will have to make cheap fer- 
tilizer for them from the nitrate produced. Leaving aside the facts 
that the cyanamide process of producing nitrogen from the air has now 
been superseded by cheaper methods, and that at best only a small part 
of the giant power generated at Muscle Shoals would be used for mak- 
ing fertilizer, the Power Trust would never sell the farmer anything at 
a loss, and for every penny he saved on fertilizer he would lose a 
dollar on higher power bills. 
Perhaps some Journal reader in the far North will say: What bas 
all this to do with my job and my bank account?” 
electric power from a publicly owned Muscle Shoals will create an 
industrial prosperity in the South that will radiate throughout the con- 
tinent, shipping its products over your railroad and mine, decreasing 
the cost of many of the necessities of Ife that you and I have to buy, 
and curbing the Power Trust in the prices it charges us for electric 
light and power in our own homes, 

It is not too late to prevent the rape of Muscle Shoals by private 
Interests. Write now to your Senators and Representatives in Wash- 
ington protesting against it. Remind them that they are pledged by the 
act of Congress creating Muscle Shoals plant to run it as a public prop- 
erty, and that even the commission of power experts appointed by the 
act of the last Congress recommended Government ownership as the 
wisest solution. The resolution just adopted calls for bids as good as 
that offered by Mr. Ford, which was about 6 cents on each dollar of 
the taxpayers’ money invested, to say nothing of the real worth of the 
plant, 

We make bold to prophesy that if thls Congress should betray Its 
preyious pledge and ignore the national interest by turning Muscle 
Shoals over to a private monopoly, It will thereby create a scandal be- 
sides which the corruption of Lorimer and Newberry, of Doheny and 
Fall, will sink into insignificance. Sooner or later the people will real- 
ize the enormity of such a betrayal and will surely visit condign pun- 
ishment on those faithless public servants responsible for it. 


CLAIMS AGAINST THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT (8. DOO, NO. 99) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, submitted in response to Senate 
Resolution 199 (submitted by Mr. Kine and agreed to April 14, 
1926), communicating to the Senate certain information rela- 
tive to American claims against Germany, which, with the ac- 
companying paper, was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

PAYMENT TO WILLIE PERRY CONWAY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Comptroller General of the United States, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, relative to an expenditure alleged to 
have been made without authority of law, to one Willie Perry 
Conway for retainer pay as a de facto transferred member of 
the Fleet Naval Reserve, which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr: WARREN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Thermopolis, Wyo., remonstrating against any modification of 
the prohibition enforcement law, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I desire to have printed 
in the Recorn and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary a 
telegram and certain resolutions adopted in protest against 
any modification of the Volstead Act. 

There being no objection, the telegram and resolutions were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Just this: Cheap 
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Benator PARK TRAMMELL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

The session of First Presbyterian Church, Orlando, protests against 
any changes in the eighteenth amendment and affirm our faith in the 
Volstead Act. Request you to use your influence to see that no change 
is made. 


ORLANDO, FLA., April 15, 1926, 


W. R. ONEAL, 
Clerk, First Presbyterian Church. 

Prohibition resolution adopted by the Duval County Law Enforcement 

League protest meeting, Sunday afterooon, April 11, 1926, Duval 

Theater, Jacksonville, Fla., presented by (Mrs, W. S.) May Mann 

Jennings 

Whereas Florida has upon three different occasions voted over- 
whelmingly to eliminate the liquor traffic from both State and Nation: 

First. County by county under the State local option laws. 

Second, By the ratification of the State prohibition amendment to 
the Florida constitution submitted by the legislature. 

Third. By the ratification of the Federal eighteenth amendment by 
the Florida Legislature: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Duval County Law Enforcement League protests 
against the submission for ratification by the United States Congress, 
or any amendment to the Federal Constitution which would repeal 
the elghteenth amendment, known as the prohibition amendment, or 
the enactment by Congress of any legislation which would modify 
in any respect or tend to weaken said eighteenth amendment or the 
provisions of the Volstead Act. That the league hereby urges Congress 
to strengthen in every way possible the prohibition laws and make 
every provision for more stringent enforcement of the full letter of 
existing laws and exact from officials in cLarge of said law enforcement, 
vigorous adherence to same. That Florida Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress are hereby urged to exhaust every honorable means 
and method and the limit of their respective influence to see that the 
wishes of Florida, expressed through the ballot on different occasions, 
be carried into effect; be it 

Resolved, That the Duval County Law Enforcement League appeal 
to Gov. John W. Martin, the Federal, State, county, and city officials 
of Florida to redouble every and all efforts to secure stringent enforce- 
ment of the prohibition laws throughout the State. That the judges of 
the courts are urged in the Interest of public safety, both moral, 
spiritual, and physical, to give the lmit of the law im sentences for 
violation of the prohibition laws; be it 

Resolved, That the newspapers of the State be asked to publish these 
resolutions urging the law-abiding citizens to render the officials all 
possible cooperation in the interest of the success of enforcement 
work. That copies be sent to President Coolidge, Secretary Mellon, 
General Andrews, Gov. John W. Martin, and the United States Senate 
committee conducting the hearing on prohibition in Congress, and the 
Florida Representatives in Congress, and the Woman’s National Com- 
mittee for Law Enforcement, in cooperation with whom this meeting 
is held. 


Prohibition resolution 
The following resolution was adopted by the churches listed below 
Sunday morning, April 11, 1926, at the respective churches listed with 
their membership : 
To the Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate: 
The church of Duval County, Fla., with 


number of 


members, at its morning service on Sunday, April 11, 1926, by a stand- 
ing vote, do hereby respectfully petition the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee and other Members of the United States Congress to make no 
changes in the Volstead Act except such as will strengthen Its enforce- 
ment. 


First Methodist 
Alford Memorial Presbyterian. ....---- 85 
Livingston Memorial Methodist Epis- J. B. Crippen, pastor 80 
copal. 
eee senate Methodist Epis- 140 
Bt. Matthews Methodist Episcopal 73 
Talleyrand Avenue Baptist. H. G. Eaton, pastor 
fale i Methodist R. H. White, ä ba 
ar vin Methodist. Fred B. Langford, pastor; J. R. 184 
Me Millan, Bunday-achooi 
superintendent; M. M. Wood- 
Jey, for the church. 
. an E] 5. D. Clark, dak B. Y: Green, — 
Baptist 204 
Franklin Street Baptist 300 
Centra) Christian 400 
Avondale-Hurray Hill Christian 100 
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Name of church 


Riverside Park Methodist Episcopal W. A. Myres, pastor; L. P. Me- 800 
South Cord, for Sanday school; M. 
ae ioe 5 for church. 
DD eee n. G, Broughton, pastor 000 
3 pee) Methodist Episco- | J. G. Campbell, pastor ....-s.i. 235 
ristian L T. Small, eder o aoonaaa anna 1,200 

Springfield Methodist “| Rey. Smith Hardin, pastor... 700 
be Mea ee Sa wt 
nyder Memorial yman 8 3 336 
St. Johns Division, 196, Order of Raa 

way Conductors, State legislature 

committee. 
Apr. 12, 1926. The Springfield Im- 

provement Association Jackson- 


ville indorsed the league resolutions. 


Total membership represented in 


all organizations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2729) to authorize the refund of $25,000 to the 
eins Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum (Rept. No, 

A bill (S. 8790) to provide for transfer of jurisdiction over 
ere Conduit Road in the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 602); 
ani 

A bill (S. 8887) authorizing the health officer of the District 
of Columbia to issue a permit for the removal of the remains 
€ ere Daniel F. Crump within Glenwood Cemetery (Rept. 
NO. . 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 564) confirming in 
States and Territories title to lands granted by the United 
States in the aid of common or public schools, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 603) thereon, 

Mr. STANFIELD also, from the Committee on Civil Service, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 786) to amend the act en- 
titled An act for the retirement of employees in the classified 
civil service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, 
and acts in amendment thereof, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 604) thereon. 

Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9463) to provide for the 
prompt disposition of disputes between carriers and their em- 
ployees, and for other purposes, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 606) thereon. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Miiitary 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2305) to correct the 
military record of Sidney Lock, reported adyersely thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GERRY: 

A bill (S. 3999) to provide a parole commission for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SWANSON (by request) : 

A bill (S. 4000) to reimburse R. B. Miller and to repay to 
him for overcharge in freight on manganese shipments paid 
by him to the United States Railroad Administration; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 4001) granting a pension to George A. Shaw (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 4002) granting a pension to Hannah Cowan; and 

A bill (S. 4003) granting a pension to Margaret Cowan; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 4004) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 4005) to provide a permanent government for the 
Virgin Islands of the United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions. 

A bill (S. 4006) for the relief of George W. Allison (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 


CITIZENSHIP OF INDIANS 
Mr. DILL introduced a bill (S. 3998) making eligible to 
citizenship North American Indians born outside the United 
States, which was read twice by its title. 


1926 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word. At 
the present time North American Indians born on this continent 
outside the borders of the United States are not admissible to 
citizenship under the immigration laws. I do not believe it 
was the intention of Congress to make such people ineligible 
to citizenship, and the purpose of the bill is to correct that 
condition. I move that the bill be referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

The motion was agreed to. 

AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL 


Mr. Moses, Mr. Bruce, Mr. Swanson, and Mr. PITTMAN each 
submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by them 
to the bill (H. R. 6559) for the construction of certain public 
buildings, and for other purposes, which were severally ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

TRAVELING EXPENSES OF CERTAIN SENATORS 


Mr. COPELAND submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
201), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to all Senators 
whose term of office commenced on the 4th day of March, 1925, and 
who actually traveled from thelr homes to be in attendance during 
the special session of the Senate called by the President to convene 
on said day, and were not paid mileage as Senators or Members of the 
House of Representatives during the session of Congress immediately 
preceding, the amount usually paid to Senators as mileage for attend- 
ance upon a regular session of the Congress. 


PRINTING OF MADISON DEBATES OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION, ETC. 


Mr. FESS submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res, 13), which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 


Whereas the Declaration of Independence of the 13 United States of 
American was proclaimed on the 4th day of July, in the year Anno 
Domini 1776, whereby the United States assumed “ the separate and 
equal station among the powers of the earth to which the laws of 
nature and of nature's God entitle them“; and 

Whereas the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence is to be celebrated in 1926 throughout the length and 
breadth of this “indestructible Union of indestructible States,” now 
happily 48 in number; and 

Whereas through the government of the Federal Union established 
on the 4th day of March, in the year of our Lord 1789, under the 
Constitution of the United States the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence were rendered effective and representative government 
made its formal entry into the world; and 

Whereas the movment for a revision of the Articles of Confederation 
sò as to “render the Federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies 
of the Government and the preservation of the Union” was conducted 
by James Madison, of Virginia, later a delegate to the Federal Conven- 
tion and fourth President of the United States, to whom there is no 
public monument at the seat of government of the Nation, and by 
Alexander Hamilton, of New York, later a delegate to the Federal Con- 
vention and first Secretary of the Treasury under the Constitution, in 
commemoration of whose services a bronze statue, erected by ibe private 
munificence of an anonymous donor, was recently placed on the steps 
of the National Treasury; and 

Whereas the safety of republican institutions admittedly and prover- 
bially depends upon the frequent recurrence to first principles; and 

Whereas the representative government of the States of the American 
Union organized under the Federal Constitution is threatened without 
and its principles are inadequately known and appreciated within the 
United States by multitudes of our fellow citizens enjoying its inesti- 
mable benefits; and 

Whereas an authentic and accurate account was kept by James Madi- 
son of the proceedings in the Federal Convention in. which the Con- 
stitution was framed, the texts of the debates and proceedings of which 
could be published in one small yolume and ought to be widely dis- 
tributed as a public document, together with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Articles of Confederation, the Constitution, the instruc- 
tions to the delegates to the Federal Convention, the instruments of 
ratification of the States, and the texts of the amendments to the 
Constitution: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Represcntatives concurring), 
That there shall be complied, printed with illustrations, and bound as 
may be directed by the Joint Committee on Printing 10,000 copies of 
the Madison Debates of the Federal Convention, together with the 
Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, the Con- 
stitution, the instructions to the delegates to the Federal Convention, 
the instruments of ratification of the States, and the texts of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution, and other relevant and pertinent historical 
documents for distribution in the year 1926 in commemoration of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of Independ- 
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ence of the United States of America, to the end “that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people shall not perish from the 
earth,” of which 3,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate and 
7,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives receding from its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate, Nos. 10, 11, and 14, to the 
bill (H. R. 9341) making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes, and further disagreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senate Nos. 1 and 5. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments still in disagreement, request a further conference with 
the House thereon, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. WARREN, Mr. Smoot, and Mr. Overman conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


PARK AND PLAYGROUND SYSTEM OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8830) amending the act entitled 
“An act providing for a comprehensive development of the park 
and playground system of the National Capital,” approved June 
6, 1924, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Carper, Mr. Jones of Washington, and Mr. Kine conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would like to inquire if there 
is any Senator who desires te proceed to the consideration of 
the unfinished business, the Italian debt settlement bill. If 
not, I shall ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of 
the public buildings bill. 

Mr. FERNALD and Mr. MeLEAN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine. 
he yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN. I would like to inquire of the Senator from 
Utah if he expects the Senate to adjourn to-morrow and to 
have a call of the calendar on Monday. 

Mr. SMOOT. I see no reason why we should not. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think there are many important matters on 
the calendar which Senators are anxious to have disposed of. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to an adjournment to- 
morrow. 

Mr. McLEAN. Under the circumstances I think it would be 
well to have that understood, if possible. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I would like to 
call up the conference report on House bill 9795. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the report of the cemmittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 9795) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The repert was read yesterday. 
I understand that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKE Liar] 
has something to say with reference to the report. 

Mr. McKELLAR obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the status of the publie buildings bill now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business is the 
Italian debt settlement bill. Any Senator can demand the 
regular order. At the same time the bill (H. R. 6559) to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes, at the request of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Frrnatp], is before the Senate for consideration. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understood that I had consent 
for the consideration of the conference report on the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair laid the conference 
report before the Senate and, without objection, it will be 
proceeded with. ` , 


Does 
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Mr. HARRISON. I merely want to find out the status of 
the public buildings bill, beeause I am very much opposed to it. 

Mr. FERNALD. That bill is before the Senate. I yielded to 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to enable him to 
call up for consideration a conference report. 

Mr. HARRISON. I had understood that merely the motion 
had been made to take up House bill 6559, the public buildings 
bill, but that the motion had not been acted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The public buildings bill was laid 
before the Senate last night by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BRUCE. That was my understanding. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There were only half a dozen Senators here 
at the time. I do not like that way of doing business. Sena- 
tors ought to be here when such important matters are laid 
before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the objection of any Senator 
the regular order of business, which is the Itallan debt settle- 
ment bill, can be brought before the Senate. The public build- 
ings bill can be laid aside on the objection of any Senator. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it seems to me that the Senator 
from Maine, with his sense of fairness, ought not to avail 
himself of the permission which was given to take up the public 
buildings bill this morning when only a handful of Senators 
were present, and many of those who object to the bill were 
absent at the time. He ought to renew his request this morn- 
ing and allow the consent which he obtained last night to be 
set aside under the conditions to which I have referred. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, this bill has been on the 
calendar for nearly four months; it is next to the Italian debt 
settlement. I have been trying to have it considered here for 
the last 60 days. Yesterday afternoon I asked and received 
unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill, and I can 
not withdraw the request now. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The business before the Senate, 
under the regular order, is the Italian debt settlement. Upon 
objection, the consideration of the bill referred to by the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Frrnavp] will be set aside. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then a call for the regular order will 
displace the public buildings bill, and I call for the regular 
order. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8182) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or 
the China relief expedition, to certain maimed soldiers, to 
certain widows, minor children, and helpless children of such 
soldiers and sailors, and for other purposes, 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE STATE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the Italian 
debt settlement bill 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I understood 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, the conference report submitted by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] is before the Senate, and the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MeKxILARI is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it was my under- 
standing that the conference report was really before the Sen- 
ate by unanimous consent, The Senator from Maine has no 
objection to having it now taken up, I presume, 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report is before 
the Senate. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9795) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice and 
for the judiciary and for the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, and for other 
purposes. 

[For conference report see RECORD of yesterday’s proceedings, 
Senate, p. 7498.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
for only a few moments in my discussion of the conference 
report. 

The bill as it passed the House contained the following 
language: 

(11) Investigation and prosecution of war frauds: The unexpended 
balance on June 30, 1926, of the appropriation “ Investigation and 
prosecution of war frauds, 1926,” is continued and made available for 
the same purposes, and for the employment of regular assistants to 
United States district attorneys (not exceeding $100,000) if that 
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amount is not needed for the investigation and prosecution of war 
frauds, during the fiscal year 1927: Previded, That not more than one 
person shall be employed hereunder at a rate of compensation exceeding 
$7,500 per annum. 


Mr. President, the Senate struck out that provision but the 
committee of conference has restored it. Before the vote shall 
be taken on the adoption of the conference report I merely 
wish to let Senators know exactly what the adoption of that 
item would mean. Last year, over my earnest protest and the 
protest of many other Senators, a million dollars was appro- 
priated for the prosecution of war frauds. My recollection is— 
and if I am wrong about it, I hope the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones] will correct me—that about $300,000 of that 
appropriation has already been spent, and this is a proposition 
to appropriate the unexpended balance of last year’s appropria- 
tion. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. 

Mr. KING. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, The Senator from Tennessee is 
wrong about that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What are the exact figures? I am not 
wrong about the appropriation of last year and the appropria- 
tion for this year, but the exact amount I do not carry in my 
mind, and I should be glad to have the Senator from Wash- 
ington supply it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The adoption of the conference 
report as to that item will mean that there will be reappro- 
priated at the end of the fiscal year about $300,000. That will 
be the amount which will be available. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask the Senator if it is 
not the intention to discontinue this activity? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is the intention to close up 
the work very soon; but this was the situation that was pre- 
sented to us by the other House, and I think very properly so: 
This item in the bill as it came from the House had been 
stricken out by the Senate, and if that action had been agreed 
to, then there would have been nothing with which to prose- 
cute the cases as to which the department is now practically 
ready to bring suit. Then the people involved would have been 
notified that after the Ist of July there would be no further 
prosecutions, and therefore they would have staved off all of 
these cases. That was the situation that confronted the con- 
ferees, and, of course, I am satisfied the Senator from Tennessee 
does not want a situation like that to be brought about. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. If that were the correct situation, I would 
not; but I am sure that that is not the correct situation. The 
correct situation about that matter is this: Those in charge of 
the war frauds section secured an appropriation of a million 
dollars last year and have used only a part of it. They are 
making no headway in the matter of collections. They tried 
only three lawsuits in nearly a year, as is shown by the hear- 
ings. They obtained a judgment for $14,000 in one case, a 
judgment for $111 in another case, and a judgment for $85 in 
a third case. They employed about 46 lawyers to obtain those 
three judgments. They also effected some compromises. 

The truth of the business is that when the matter is exam- 
ined into, eliminating that portion of the work that has been 
done in the War Department, which is substantially the same 
work, it will be found that the war frauds section has been a 
cost to the Government for the entire time and that we have 
not got back what we appropriated. As a matter of fact, the 
only purpose of this appropriation is to furnish jobs for a 
number of gentlemen in that branch of the service. It will not 
be one particle of benefit to the Government. Nothing has been 
accomplished by those gentlemen. They have merely built 
up a large force, and they want to continue it over another 
year. That is what the adoption of this report would mean— 
that and nothing else. It would not be for the advantage of 
the Government but it would be for the advantage of those 
who are holding those jobs in the war frauds section. They 
are accomplishing nothing, as I have pointed out time and 
time again. 

The Senate by an overwhelming vote, as I remember, or per- 
haps by unanimous consent, struck out the item when the bill 
was under consideration after the statement was made. Now, 
here it comes back from the conference committee in the old 
way, just as many things of that kind happen. I am not re- 
flecting at all upon the conference committee. I have no doubt 
that these gentlemen appeared before the committee and made 
an ex parte statement, and that upon that ex parte statement 
the committee was moved to restore the item. I think it ought 


not to be restored. I think the conference report ought to be 
sent back to the conference committee. I think the Senate 
should insist upon its amendment. Therefore, Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate insist upon its amendment and ask for 
a further conference with the House of Representatives thereon, 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Tennessee concludes, let me inquire whether the three judg- 
ments to which he has referred represent the entire amount 
accomplished by this great force, or whether they also made 
settlements and adjustments that yielded the Government a 
considerable return? That is the important consideration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Including what the similar section in the 
War Department did, and other items, they make a more favor- 
able report; a very much larger sum has been collected, but 
a year ago the two managers of this section—and I think 
they were getting $10,000 a year and building up a great legal 
organization there—came before the committee. I asked for 
a statement of what they had collected for the preceding 
seven months of that year, and they gave it to us, and that 
report showed that, while they had an appropriation of $500,- 
000 for the whole year for that specific section, they had col- 
lected $171,000 in round numbers, $14,000 by one judgment, 
$85 by another judgment, and $111 by a third judgment. 
Compromises constituted the remainder of the $171,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. To how much did the compromises amount? 

Mr. McKELLAR, They amounted in round numbers to 
$156,000, and the judgments to fourteen thousand and some 
odd dollars. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I am not mistaken. The gentleman to 
whom I have referred supplemented the statement later, but 
they gave that as their testimony. It can not be misunder- 
stood. The truth of the matter is that the only good that is 
being done by this appropriation is to the officeholders who 
occupy positions in the war-frauds section. The item in the 
bill ought not be agreed to. The Senate thought it ought not 
to be agreed to and struck it out of the bill, but now the 
conferees have put it back. It ought not to be put back. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Tennessee is out of order. The question before the Senate 
is on agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator 


from Tennessee is right in part, but he does not go far enough. 
According to the testimony which was taken before the com- 
mittee in 1925, the collections for the six months of that fiscal 
year up to January 1, 1925, were $157,581.19, and then there 


were judgments amounting to $14,191.65; but for that entire 
fiscal year the collections by this branch of the Government 
amounted to $3,217,731.65. We can not judge the accomplish- 
ments of a collection agency of this kind by merely picking 
out a certain period of time and citing what was done during 
that period, We can not judge the collections for a fiscal year 
by taking merely a part of that fiscal year. 

Mr. SMITH. What was the total amount collected by this 
agency? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, the collections were $3,217,731.65. The total 
collections since this agency was created amount to something 
over $10,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; but that was done in the earlier 
stages of the proceedings, Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The $3,217,781.65 to which I 
have referred were collected during the one year I haye men- 
tioned. I have here the figures showing the collections by this 
agency. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Isit not a fact that the War Department had 
a very active and intelligent organization, which worked for a 
number of years and collected and settled claims amounting to 
tens of millions of dollars? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But, Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I am not through. Is it not also true that the 
War Department agency after adjusting the accounts of a large 
number of persons with whom business had been done turned 
into the Treasury as a result of those efforts on their part a 
great many million dollars? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The War Department collected 
$4,719,295.88. 

Mr. KING. I am referring to the War Department. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The amount I have named 18 
what the War Department claimed to have collected. 

Mr. KING. They collected more than that, let me say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is the amount that was 
claimed to have been included in the collections made by the 
Department of Justice, 
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Mr. KING. But anterior to that they collected tens of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Possibly so. 

Mr. KING, Many of those collections were brought about 
by reason of the fact that there was some dispute as to the 
accounts upon one side and the other, and it was only a matter 
of bookkeeping and a matter of adjustment. The War Depart- 
ment agency had almost ready for settlement a number of 
other cases, involving six or eight million dollars, whereupon 
the Department of Justice stepped in 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. KING. Wait a moment. We provided appropriations 
for the Department of Justice, which created this organization 
and took over the work which had been almost completed by 
the War Department. It now claims credit for the work which 
had been done by others. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No, Mr. President; the Senator 
is mistaken. The War Department collected every claim that 
it possibly could collect and adjusted every claim that it pos- 
sibly could adjust. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator will walt just one 
moment; of these it collected something like 54, 719,295.87; but 
when the War Department came up against a claim that it 
could not settle, that it could not adjust, that it could not bring 
to a conclusion, it turned it over to the Department of Justice, 
of course. So that these claims that came over to the Depart- 
ment of Justice were not claims that were ready for settlement, 
but they were claims that the Department of War could not 
adjust or settle. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
whether it is not absolutely true that we appropriated last 
eee for the war frauds section of the War Depart- 
men 7 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Approximately ; yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are still cooperating, and these col- 
lections represent what both sections have been able to collect. 
— 75 JONES of Washington. No; the Senator is wrong about 

a 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I am not, Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This $10,638,386.74 collected by 
the Department of Justice does not include a single dollar col- 
lected by the War Department—not a dollar. That is over and 
above the adjustments by the War Department. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. How much of this was collected by com- 
promise and how much did they give away to get this amount? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That I do not know. There 
were compromises. There were adjustments. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did they give away more than they got? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suspect that they have settled 
claims that originally inyolved probably more than they got. 
That is very likely so. 

Mr, CARAWAY. How much did they collect by suit? Does 
the Senator know? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I can not tell how much 
was collected by suit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Practically none, Mr. President; substan- 
tially none. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. O Mr. President, they have 
collected quite a good many cases by suit; but even granting 
it to be true that they did not collect by suit, here is the situa- 
tion at the present time, at any rate, with reference to these 
suits, which would be abandoned if this amendment had been 
finally accepted in conference: 


On January 20, 1926, there were 468 cases open on the docket of 
this section. 


That is, the war frauds section. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator why 
he says that they would be abandoned if this amendment were 
accepted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Because there would be no ap- 
propriation to carry on the work after the Ist of July. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Have we not the Department of Justice, 
whose duty it is to prosecute suits brought by the Government? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Have we not district attorneys in every 
district? 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; but these men are not 
acquainted with the facts of these cases. They would have 
to start in again, and we would have to employ additional as- 
sistants and United States attorneys. 

Mr. President, I want to say that I expressed myself on the 
floor of the Senate when this matter was inaugurated. My 
judgment then was that it would be wiser to let the past go; 
that the chances were, I thought, that we would probably 
spend more than we would collect. I have been mistaken in 
that. We haye collected four or five times as much as we 
have spent in doing it, so that we are just that much ahead. 
We have spent about $2,000,000, and we have collected over 
$10,000,000 that we might have expected to be a loss. I think 
that is a profitable transaction, We now have confronting 
us a situation where there are three or four hundred cases 
that they have practically gotten ready to bring to a con- 
clusion. If an amendment like this is adopted, if this con- 
ference report is rejected, these cases will be abandoned and 
the people who are contesting them with the Government will be 
notified that after the Ist of July we do not propose to press 
these claims. What will they do? Why, of course they will 
postpone settlement until after the 1st of July, and it will all 
be gone. 

We may not get a great deal out of it. I do not know. We 
have been getting out of it rather more than we have spent, 
and as long as we can carry on things in that way we are mak- 
ing money. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, what cases are there that 
will go over, and how many lawyers are involved? Will it 
take all 46 lawyers to look after these cases that are going 
over? There are 46 lawyers, according to the latest report, 
that are to carry over these several cases. We know, and the 
Senator has admitted, that 46 lawyers were engaged for seven 
months of the time in trying three lawsuits. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I have not admitted any- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The two representatives of this section 
swore to that, and there can not be any doubt about their 
testimony. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know how many cases 
there were during the whole year. I know that the Senator 
has picked out certain facts within a certain period that do not 
represent the actual situation during the whole year. Instead 
of collecting about $171,000 for the fiscal year, we collected over 
$3,000,000 ; whether by suit or compromise or final adjustment 
does not make any difference. There has been collected over 
$3,000,000 instead of $171,000. 

Now with reference to the force, here is the statement: 


There were 45 attorneys paid out of this appropriation during the 
current year, now employed at the seat of government, and eight 
attorneys in the field; total, 53 special assistant attorneys in the serv- 
ice at the present time. In the hearings it is stated that they expect 
to reduce this force to 27 attorneys, 9 stenographers, 22 accountants, 
and 4 clerks, 


In other words, they expect to cut this force practically in 
two. They are cutting down the force, and that is cutting down 
the appropriation, and all in the world that we do now is to 
reappropriate the balance that may be left for next year, which 
will probably amount to two or three hundred thousand dol- 
lars; and, as I say, we are confronted with this situation: If 
we cut off all of this appropriation, we practically notify these 
people that we do not propose to press these claims at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, instead of doing that, why 
do they not arrange to turn them oyer to the Attorney General 
of the United States, and give him, say, $100,000 extra for the 
purpose of completing these cases. Why keep this enormous 
number of attorneys—27 of them, as the Senator now claims— 
that are going to be on the rolls during the coming year? Why 
keep those 27 lawyers for another 15 months to look after sev- 
eral undefined cases that may bring the Government two or 
three hundred thousand dollars? I believe that is the state- 
ment that the Senator made. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ment like that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What was the statement? How much will 
these claims inyolve? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I started to read them a mo- 
ment ago when the Senator interrupted me. I will tell him 
what the total is. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be very glad to hear it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sena- 
tor whether this appropriation that is continued, $300,000, is 
merely to pay the salaries of the attorneys, or does it cover 
expenses? 


No; I did not make any state- 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. It covers all the expenses, ste- 
nographers and accountants, and so on. In other words, it does 
practically what the Senator has suggested. It turns this work 
over directly to the Attorney General to carry on with his regu- 
lar force; and then, as it is brought to a close, these people 
will go out. These two men who had charge of it, who submit- 
ted these facts and data, expect to leave the Government service 
in a very short while. ; 

Now, with reference to the business as it is pending: 

On January 20, 1926, there were 463 cases open on the docket of 
this section. Of those, 108 cases, involving over $77,000,000, were 
in suit. 


Of course, we do not know how much will be collected. We 
can not tell. 

: Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, how much have they col- 
ected? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They have collected altogether 
over $10,000,000. Of course, we have spent about $2,000,000. 
That is what it has cost us to collect this amount of a little 
over $10,000,000. It is very natural that the easier cases are 
closed first. The cases that can be adjusted by compromise are 
settled, and it is only what we might call the hard cases that 
go to trial. 

Mr. WHEELER. How much of the $10,000,000 have they 
collected by compromise, and how much by suit? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That I can not tell the Senator. 
I just assume that possibly the majority of them have been 
collected by compromise. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator know how many cases 
were compromised? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I do not. I do not remem- 
ber those details, I think probably they appear in the hear- 
ings. The House went into this matter very fully and closely; 
and the House, in making the provision that it has made in 
this bill, did not follow the suggestion of the department. It 
did not follow the suggestion of these attorneys. It framed 
this up on its own initiative, according to the way it thought 
the work ought to be carried out. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
asked how many cases had actually been tried. In all the 
testimony that has been taken for the last two or three years 
about this war-frauds section, does the Senator recall a single 
other case that has been tried except the three reported by Mr. 
Michael and Mr. Andrews, who reported that three lawsuits 
had actually been tried, in one of which there was recovered 
a judgment of $14,000, in another one a judgment of $115, and 
in a third a Judgment of $85? Does the Senator recollect the 
statement of a single other lawsuit that has actually been tried 
during all this time by this great corps of lawyers? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have not been 
very much concerned with the number of cases that were 
actually tried. What I have been concerned about is as to 
whether or not it has paid the Government to spend the 
money that it has spent in trying to adjust these claims and 
collect them for the Government. We have spent about 
$2,000,000, we have collected over $10,500,000, and if we had 
not provided for carrying on the work of this section the 
chances are about ninety-nine out of a hundred that we would 
not have gotten anything out of It. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This appropriation began in 1923 with 
500,000, $500,000 more was appropriated in 1924, $700,000 in 
1925, and last year $1,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; but that has not been 
We have spent for this service, in round figures, 
$2,000,000, 

Mr. OVERMAN. This item only appropriates the unex- 
pended balance, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is all. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I know; but it is the Government's money, 
and why misuse an unexpended balance? This money will 
come back into the Treasury on July 1 if it is not thus wasted, 
and it ought to be restored to the Treasury. I want to say 
that in my judgment—and we examined these witnesses before 
the committee—not a dollar will be brought into the Govern- 
ment’s coffers if we allow it to be expended. We are throwing 
away $300,000 of the people's money in voting for this item. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Now, Mr. President, I want to 
read this statement, which was prepared by the Attorney 
General: 

On January 20, 1926, there were 408 cases open on the docket of 
this section (the war-frauds section). Of those, 108 cases, involving 
over $77,000,000, were in suit. 


Most of these cases are in suit still. 
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completed. If the present program of this section is adhered to other 
actions will be instituted and other investigations completed prior to 
June 30, 1926. 


That is, June 30 of this year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will ask the Senator please 
to wait one moment. 

We have estimated that on that day between 150 and 200 cases 
will still be open on the docket of this section. If they are abandoned 
the Government will fail to recover large sums which are justly due 
It, and the money theretofore expended in their investigation and prose- 
cution will have been entirely wasted. Some of these cases involve 
actual fraud. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. How long have they been on the docket at 
the present time? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know. These have not 
all been on any docket except the docket of this section. The 
docket referred to is not the docket of the court. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question. Does the Senator think that cases now just being 
prepared for trial are going to be wound up in the next 12 
months, or by July 1, 1927? The Senator is sufficiently fa- 
miliar with litigation to know that it will not be done. Ex- 
actly that same plea can be made a year from now. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They will be wound up, Mr. 
President, if the Senator from Tennessee has his way about 
it-— 

Mr. McKELLAR. They certainly will be. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And they will be lost to the 
Government. Every possible hope that the Government may 
have of collecting any of this money will be gone. In other 
words, Mr. President, while the Senator does not intend it, if 
what he advocates is carried out, no greater service could 
the attorneys of these people render to their clients than would 
be accomplished by that, because it would mean the abandon- 
ment of their cases, and they would not have further need for 
attorneys or defense or anything of the sort. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, does the Senator actually 
mean that the Department of Justice would let the Govern- 
ment’s cases be dismissed for want of prosecution unless we 
hired special attorneys to handle them? That seems to be a 
pretty broad indictment against the Department of Justice. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not yield to the Senator 
any further now. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not care whether the Senator dces 
or not. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have the floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY.. The Senator can not keep it always, 
though. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Arkansas 
will proceed in his own time, if he desires to do so. 

I have not made any indictment against the Department of 
Justice. The Senator knows that the Department of Justice 
has no more attorneys in its regular force than are necessary 
to carry on the regular business of the department. We know 
further that if we abandon this section, these cases will be 
abandoned, or we shall have to provide an additional force for 
the Department of Justice. We shall either have to do that or 
the department will have no force greater than is necessary 
for its regular work, and I do not think we can assume that 
they have more than they need. If they had, of course, we 
ought to cut the force down. That is why I say these cases 
will have to be abandoned. In the first place, in a great num- 
ber of the cases lawsuits have not been commenced. 

They are about ready to bring the cases into court. Does 
any Senator think that if we abandon this war-frauds section, 
which we created for the specific purpose of prosecuting these 
eases, the Department of Justice will go on with the cases 
which are just ready to be brought into court? I think they 
have a right to assume that the Congress does not want them 
to abandon the cases, but if we do not agree to this provision, 
it seems to me they will have to come here and say, “We 
must have an additional force.” They now have men who are 


trained in this line of work—men who are acquainted with 
the work; men who know the facts and know the circum- 
stances upon which the Government claims are founded. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, the Senator knows, does he 
not, that if these cases had been properly handled they should 
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than $11,000,000, had been completed. Since that time additional 
actions have been instituted and additional investigations have been 
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have been brought a long time ago, but that instead of being 
properly handled, they were switched from the Department of 
Justice to the War Department, and from the War Department 
back to the Department of Justice, for a number of years? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; the Senator does not know 
that they have not been properly handled. Probably mistakes 
have been made. Very likely mistakes have been made, but I 
have too much confidence in the men who are attempting to 
carry on the affairs of the Government to think that they are 
generally deficient, that they are generally influenced by this 
motive or that. 

It may be that some of them are not as efficient as they ought 
to be; probably that is true. It may be that some of them have 
made mistakes; probably that is true. It may be that some of 
them have been neglectful; probably that is true. But I think 
we have a right to assume that, as a whole, these men are 
competent and that they are trying to do the yery best they 
possibly can for the Goyernment, that they are handling these 
cases in the very best possible way. We must not overlook 
the fact that the people against whom these claims exist 
will employ, and no donbt in some instances hare already 
employed, the ablest attorneys possible to get, paying them 
large fees. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senate struck this item from the bill. 
May I inquire of the Senator what argument was presented or 
what facts were submitted to the managers of the conference 
that impelled them to reverse the action of the Senate and 
restore the item to the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, we were met by 
the House conferees at once with the statement, “If your 
amendment prevails, much of the work that has been done will 
have been wasted already; many of the claims which are prac- 
tically at the point of having suit brought will be abandoned, 
and there will result great loss to the Government.” The House 
committee has gone into this whole situation in the greatest 
detail, and the members were unanimous in the belief that the 
approval of this amendment of the Senate would mean a very 
serious loss to the Government. 

Mr. NEELY. The managers on the part of the House had 
no information other than that which is contained in the hear- 
ings, had they? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suppose not. They had gone 
into the matter far more fully than the Senate committee had. 
Of course, we had their hearings, and we had this additional 
statement from the Attorney General. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator believe that the informa- 
tion contained in the record of the House hearings justifies 
the conclusion that the conferees have reached regarding 
losses that would probably result from our failure to agree 
to the restoration of the provision under consideration? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do, absolutely. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask to have printed in the Recorp a letter and memo- 
randum from the Attorney General, answering in detail many 
of the very questions which were raised in the discussion be- 
fore, and which have been raised now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1928. 
Hon. Westey L. Jones, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Senaror: 1 inclose herewith a memorandum submitted 
to me by the directors of the war transactions section of this depart- 
ment, relative to the action of the Senate last Saturday in striking 
from the act making appropriations fer this department for the next 
fiscal year all provision for the investigation and prosecution of cases 
arising out of war transactions. 

In view of the fact that the directors of the war transactions sec- 
tion were charged on the floor of the Senate with having misrepresented 
to me the collections made in cases involving war transactions, and 
since I know that charge to be entirely unfounded, it seems to me 
that in fairness to them the inclosed memorandum should be inserted 
in the Rxconb, so that the charge will not be permitted to stand un- 
answered. 

I hope that you will agree with me. 

Sincerely yours, 


IXO. G. SARGENT, Attorney General, 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICH, 
War TRANSACTIONS SRcrion, 


Hon. Wrsiey L. JONES, 
Untted States Senate. 


Washington, D. O., April 1, 1028. 


My Dear Spnator: The Attorney General has requested me to send 
you the inclosed memorandum, which is a copy of the memorandum 
referred to in his letter to you dated March 30, 1926. 


Very truly yours, 


(Inclosure.) 


JzromMa Michant, Director. 


Manch 29, 1926. 


Memorandum for the Attorney General 
on Saturday the Senate eliminated from the appropriations bill all 


provision for 
next fiscal year. 


the investigation and prosecution of war frauds in the 
During the course of the debate we were charged 


with having misrepresented to you the facts regarding this section's 
collections, and other inaccurate statements were made, 


THE STATEMENTS 


1. Up to date “only a little 
over $300,000" of the current ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 has been 
expended and “ the bill reappro- 
priates the sum of about $700,000.” 


2. This department asked “ that 
the unexpended balance be reappro- 
priated for another year.” 


8. This section did not collect 
$3,217,731,65 in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1925, as the Attorney 
General reported to the Senate, 
but “somebody has been imposing 
upon the Attorney General“ and 
“tt is impossible that the Ogures 
can be correct.” 


4. The figure of $3,217,731.65 
was arrived at by adding the col- 
lections made by the War Depart- 
ment “to the miserable pittance 
that the war-fraud section of the 


THE FACTS 


1. As shown by the record of 
the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee (p. 160), which 
was available to the Senate, the 
expenditures to December 81, 1925, 
the first six months of the current 
fiscal year, were $316,726.39, and 
(p. 161) as. the expenditures of 
the section are at the rate of ap- 
proximately $52,500 per month the 
estimated expenditures for the en- 
tire fiscal year are about $700,000. 
The bill, therefore, reappropriated 
about $300,000 Instead of about 
$700,000, as a most cursory ex- 
amination of the record of the 
hearings before the House com- 
mittee would have shown. 

2. This department did no such 
thing. This department estimated 
the requirements for the next 
fiscal year at $250,000. The 
Budget reduced the estimate to 
about $211,000. Instead of pro- 
viding for the appropriation of a 
specific sum the House committee 
recommended the appropriation of 
the unexpended balance of this 
year’s appropriation entirely, as we 
are informed, upon their own 
initiative and without suggestion 
from this department, : 

3. The figures are correct and 
no one hag imposed on the At- 
torney General. In February, 
1025, we stated to the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee that from 
July 1, 1924, to January 30, 1925, 
the section had collected $157,- 
581.19 and had obtained judg- 
ments aggregating $14,191.65. 
These figures were cited to the 
Senate last Saturday as proof of 
the statement that the collections 
from July 1, 1924, to June 30, 
1925, could not have been $3,- 
217,731.65, and they were used in 
such a manner as to create the 
impression that we have given the 
Senate and the Attorney General 
conflicting information, The fact 
is that the collections from Jan- 
uary 30, 1925, to June 30, 1925, 
were sufficient to bring the total 
for the entire fiscal year to $3,- 
217,731.65. We attach an item- 
ized statement of the collections 
in question. 

4. As inconcelvable as it may be, 
the figure of $3,217,731,65 is cor- 
rect and includes no collections 
made by the War Department, 


THD STATHMENTS—contiaued 
Department of Justice has col- 
lected, namely, $171,000, and the 
two added together amount to the 
figures given by the Attorney Gen- 
eral,” and “ the only way in which 
it can be conceiyed that the figures 
of the Attorney General are cor- 
rect is that he has included the 
collections made by the War De- 
partment through compromises.” 

5. The only way the Attorney 
General's figures can be accounted 
for is that he has been misled 
about the matter"; and “ they 
(Messrs, Andrews and Michael] 
testified themselves that they had 
not collected any such sums,” 


6. Most of the funds collected 
by the Department of Justice were 
from cases that had been practi- 
cally settled by the War Depart- 
ment.” There were a number of 
cases ready to be settled, and the 
Department of Justice stepped in 
and got the credit.” 


7. “The Department of Justice 
never did collect $8,000,000 out of 
fraud cases. It did collect a small 
amount, a few of the cases being 
based on fraud, some merely on 
contracts; but the greater part of 
the amount collected by the De- 
partment of Justice resulted from 
negotiations which had been con- 
ducted by the War Department, 
and the War Department was 
practically in a position to close 
the matters when they were turned 
over to the Department of Justice 
perhaps for drawing the proper 
releases and entering the judg- 
ments, so that the matter would 
be fully concluded.” 
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THR FACTs—continued 


5. The Attorney General has not 
been misled. His figures can be 
accounted for by the fact that they 
are absolutely accurate, and we 
have not testified other than iu 
accordance with the fact that the 
collections for the fiscal year end- 


Ang June 20, 1925, were $3,217,- 


731.65. 

_ 6, It has been the almost invari- 
able practice of the War Depart- 
ment not to refer cases to this 
department until the War Depart- 
ment, after exhausting all possible 
means open to it, has been unable 
to adjust them, and wherever it 
has been possbile for the War De- 
partment to settle a case It has 
done so, unless the case involved 
actual fraud. The cases referred 
to the Department of Justice are 
those which the War Department 
has been unable to settle. 

T. In cases arising out of war 
transactions this section has col- 
lected to March 22, 1926, $10,226,- 
769.40, and on that date there was 
payable to the Government, in 
addition, $411,617.34 on account 
of compromises theretofore closed, 
making a total of $10,638,386.T4. 


Since March 22, 1926, this section 


has agreed upon additional com- 
promises aggregating approximately 
$125,000. These collections did not 
result from negotiations conducted 
by the War Department. If the 
War Department had been in a 
position to settle them, they would 
not have been referred to the De- 
partment of Justice. In addition 
to the $10,638,386.74 collected by 
this section, the War Department 
has collected $4,719,295.87 (Hear- 
ings before House committee, p. 
849), no part of which is included 
in the collections made by this 
section. 


The House Appropriations Committee took more than 50 printed 
pages of testimony concerning the work of investigating and prosecut- 


ing war frauds, past, present, and prospective. 


It is inconceivable that 


if the Senate had been familiar with that testimony we would have 
been charged with having imposed upon you, or that statements so 
inaccurate as those we have commented upon would have been made or 
permitted to pass unchallenged. 

As we have already asked you to permit us to return to private prac- 
tice by the end of the present fiscal year, we are concerned by the 
action of the Senate only because of our interest in the work to which 
we have given almost two years and of our desire to see the rights of 
the Government maintained, As we understand it, It no appropriation 
is made for the purpose of investigating and prosecuting cases arising 
out of war transactions in the next fiscal year, the department will have 
to abandon that work altogether because of the lack of the funds neces- 
sary to carry it on. If that Is so, the action of the Senate will have the 
following results, which we deem it our duty to call to your attention: 

1, If the action of the Senate becomes the action of Congress it will 
become known, upon the passage of the appropriation bill, that no funds 
will be available next year for the purpose of investigating and prose- 
cuting war frauds. Under those circumstances defendants will en- 
deavor by every means to delay the trial of their cases and will refuse 
to negotiate with this department for their settlement. It will thus 
become extremely difficult, if not impossible, to obtain trials or settle- 
ments during the remainder of this fiscal year. That raises the ques- 


tion whether, If the work must end, in any event, on June 30, 1926, 
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it is not advisable to stop It now, or at least very materially to modify 
the present program of this section, and to confine its efforts to cases 
in which the work of investigation has been completed. The cost of 
maintaining the section at the present time is in excess of $50,000 a 
month. There would certainly seem to be no point in continuing to 
investigate cases which must be eventually abandoned. Furthermore, 
if the work of this section in the trial and settlement of cases is to be 
rendered largely abortive by the knowledge that the work must end on 
June 80, 1926, further expenditures will be largely wasted. 

2. On January 20, 1926, there were 463 cases open on the docket of 
this section. (Hearings before the House committee, p. 207.) Of those, 
108 cases, involving over $77,000,000, were in suit. The investigation 
of 60 cases, involying claims aggregating more than $11,000,000, had 
been completed. Since that time additional actions have been in- 
stituted and additional investigations have been completed. If the 
present program of this section is adhered to, other actions will be 
instituted and other investigations completed prior to June 30, 1926, 
We have estimated that on that day between 150 and 200 cases will 
still be open on the docket of this section. If they are abandoned, the 
Government will fail to recover large sums which are justly due it, 
and the money theretofore expended in their investigation and prose- 
cution will have been entirely wasted. Some of these cases involve 
actual fraud. 

8. In the last week five new cases have been received from the War 
Department. We understand that 13 other cases will be received during 
the present week. These 18 cases are said to involve approximately 
$6,000,000. These cases, and any others that may hereafter be referred 
to this department by the War Department, must likewise be abandoned. 

4. We think it safe to say that by the end of the present fiscal year 
at least $11,000,000 will have been collected by this section in cases 
arising out of war transactions. The result of the abandonment of the 
cases which will be open at the end of the present fiscal year will be to 
discriminate against those war contractors whose contracts were first 
reached in the investigution of war transactions and to permit a very 
considerable number of war contractors to retain moneys to which they 
have no right. 

_ Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) PAUL SHIPMAN ANDREWS, 
JEROME MICHAEL, 
Directors War Transactions Section, 


Collections by war transactions section for fiscal year 1925 


Name 


Accessories Manufacturing Coo 
Atco Garment Co. 
Bridge 


Bell . 
Beste, Bergland & Me Kay. 
Brown County Products Co 


888888 
258888; | 


„ 
Montague, Wilford W. -0aae 
Nassau Smelting & Refining Works (Ltd 
3 Industrial Corporation 


N 
South Texas Haymakers Association.. 


82 
Sas 


1 This has been collected in cash as co: mise offer, but has not been finally 
grotes the event of an unfavorable decision 


nited States Supreme Court in a related pending case, 


5 F 
by the U 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sena- 
tor if the time has not about arrived when the statute of limi- 
tations will bar these claims? It seems to me that there must 
be a time when they will be barred. Perhaps some of them 
are based on contracts under seal, and that may save them 
from the running of the statute, but unless suits have been 
brought already, or will be brought soon, I imagine the statute 
will run against many of the claims. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I dare say that is true. Just 
in brief, it seems to me that Congress can not afford to take a 
position which would be equivalent to saying to these defend- 
ants, “After the Ist of July we do not propose to prosecute 
the claims against you, and if you can just hold out until the 
ist of July you will go practically scot-free.” I do not think 
Congress can afford to take that position, especially in view 
of the fact that with the expenditure of a couple of million 
dollars we have collected already for the Government out of 
these claims, which probably almost all of us considered prac- 
tically hopeless, nearly $11,000,000. 

I think the conference report should be agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if the courteous Senator 
from Washington has concluded, so that somebody else may 
haye a right to say a word, I should like to be heard. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator can proceed just 
as long as he desires. : 

25 CARAWAY. I haye not yielded to the Senator to say 
that. . 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I thought I would give the 
Senator some information. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is the only information the Senator 
has given so far, and I accept it, because he did not have a 
line of information about how many of these cases had been 
prosecuted or how much of that work was due to the energy 
and skill of the men he wants to keep on the pay roll. He 
had nothing of that kind to tell the Senate. He merely 
made the bald declaration that it would mean an abandon- 
ment of suits if Congress did not continue to keep these 
men on the pay roll after years of their being on the pay 
roll. It is rather remarkable that the Senate had all the infor- 
mation that is included in the House hearings when it struck 
out the provision, and nobody ever thought about that not 
being compelling until, for some reason, we find the provision 
back here, with no additional information to justify its being 
in the bill. 

I do not know whether the Department of Justice are to be 
trusted or not. The Senator seems to think they can not do 
anything without hiring special attorneys. He ought to know 
them better than I do; they belong to his particular party, 
and that party put them in office. If they are absolutely 
useless, the country ought to know it, and the Senator from 
Washington could perform one service in all of his long career 
by telling the country so. 

I do not know what is to come out of continuing these people 
on the pay roll. The Senator a moment ago said that all the 
easy matters had been settled; that is, those which could be 
handled without effort; that with the expenditure of $2,000,000 
they got back nearly $10,000,000. We might haye turned it 
over to any collecting agency and have beaten that. They 
would have taken it on a commission of 10 per cent and would 
have gotten us more money with less expenditure. 

There is nothing in the results accomplished to warrant the 
continuation of these people on the pay roll, and there is not 
a iine of information in the statement of the Senator from 
Washington which would warrant us in continuing them, be- 
cause he has disclaimed, whenever he was asked the question, 
knowing anything about it, except that there are fifty-odd men 
on the pay roll, and for God's sake keep them there. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Washington if it is not true that this is not a final report 
of the conferees. There are some other matters to be consid- 
ered, are there not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; this is a final report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was everything agreed to? I asked the 
clerk a moment ago, and I understood from him that two 
matters had not been agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Since the Senator reminds me, 
I will state that it is a complete agreement except that there 
are one or two items which had to go back to the House under 
their rules, If the House agree to them, then it will be a final 
agreement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the report had to be sent back to the 
House for action, it seems to me that we might well send it 
back to conference and let it be further considered by the con- 
ference committee. There is no reason why that should not be 
done, It is not a final transaction yet. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Will the Senator permit? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the House should agree to 
what the House conferees recommend, it will be final. 

Mr. McKELLAR. So, if the Senate were to agree, it might 
be final, but it is still in conference, as a matter of fact, and 
there is no reason why the report should not go back to the 
conferees, 

Mr. President, I want to say just a few words about this 
appropriation before it is finally voted on. This is the third 
fight we have had over these appropriations, I think it was 
some two years ago when Mr. Michael and another gentleman 
came before the committee asking for an increased appropria- 
tion of $700,000, and that was given in the deficiency and in 
the regular appropriation bill. 

Naturally I wanted to know something about what this 
organization was doing, and, as I recall Mr. Michael's testi- 
mony, it was substantially to this effect, that at that time 
they had 46 lawyers, and they wanted to employ about 110 or 
115. They wanted to double their organization. They had an 
accountant at a tremendous salary. I have forgotten exactly 
what it was, but I believe one accountant was getting $18,000 
a year. There were numerous other accountants, There was 
all this vast corps of lawyers, a number of them getting about 
$10,000 a year at that time, and many of them getting $7,500. 
It was a very costly and expensive organization. 

Mr. Michael was asked to bring the facts and figures as to 
what they were doing, and in order that the exact results 
could be obtained, I asked him for the data as to the perlod 
between July 1 and February 1 of that fiscal year. It was 
then that the startling information was given that this vast 
array of 40-odd lawyers had tried three lawsuits, and, so 
far as the record shows and so far as their testimony shows, 
as I recall it, not a single other lawsuit has been tried during 
all the years this war-frauds section has had control of that 
work. 

Think of it, Mr. President, 46 lawyers trying three cases, 
two magistrate court cases, in one of which the judgment was 
for $115 and in the other a Judgment for $85 and in one a 
real judgment of $14,000. : 
. They had also collected in that seven months about $156,000 
more. When confronted with these facts they were told, be- 
cause I so advised them in the hearings, that war was going 
to be made on them if they did not produce better results. 

Notwithstanding that testimony the next year, or perhaps it 
was that very same year, there came in a recommendation 
from the President of the United States and from the economi- 
cal Budget Director for an appropriation of $1,725,000 for the 
war-fraud section. They were going to get lawyers from 
everywhere to help them, I suppose, to try those three cases, 
They always said they had some cases they were going to 
bring, but apparently they have not brought them, or if they 
have brought them, they have not mentioned them. They 
have accomplished practically nothing except in the way of a 
compromise, and that compromise has cost the Government, 
according to the figures of the Senator from Washington, fully 
20 per cent of the amount of the claims. As the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] said, they could have given 
the claims to a collection agency and no doubt could have ob- 
tained tremendously better results at half the cost. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] says the attor- 
neys ought to be kept on for another year because the cases 
are not closed. We will have exactly the same proposal an- 
other year that we have now, that there are still cases on 
the docket undisposed of, and that they must have another 
appropriation for the war-fraud section to carry on. AS 
long as these gentlemen are retained in office there will be 
recommendations from the Budget Director and from the 
President of the United States, notwithstanding his economy 
program, to keep these men on the pay rolls of the Govern- 
ment. It is a situation for which there is no warrant. I do 
not like the idea of keeping 27 lawyers on the pay roll who 
have collected only the insignificant amounts that are involved 
after these long years. The idea of keeping them on the pay 
roll and continuing eases that may or may not be tried when 
the whole 46, or 55, as the Senator from Washington said, 
have tried but three cases that we know about and then 
secured only one judgment of $14,000 in all those cases. It 
is willful, woeful waste and extravagance. It ought not to 
be countenanced by any legislative body. It is a matter that 


ought to be stopped, and there is but one way to stop it, and 
that is to stop it now. 

If we stop it now we will save the $300,000, and if we do 
not stop it now we lose that much, and a year from now there 
will be in some form, by some means, a recommendation from 
the Department of Justice to keep these very lawyers on the 
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pay roll in that or some other capacity. It ought not to be 
counfenanced, and I hope the Senate will vote down the 
provision. 

This is not a final report, and we haye plenty of time to 
consider it. There is no reason why it should not be sent 
back to conference for further consideration. I regret that it 
is not within the rules to make a motion to refer it back to 
the conferees with instructions, but there seems to be no such 
motion permissible under our rules. Therefore I can only 
hope that the Senate will join me in defeating the conference 
report. We have plenty of time to take the matter up and 
save this small sum. Comparatively speaking, $300,000 is a 
small amount, but when we know it is going to be wasted in 
the way that has been shown here we ought to save it for 
the American people. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I merely wish to add a 
few words to the suggestions already made by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKertrar]. If any business in the coun- 
try had been handled In the way the war frauds section of 
the Department of Justice has been handled, it would be 
bankrupt, There is not a lawyer in the Senate to-day, if 
he examined into the records of the Department of Justice 
and the way in which they have handled these war-fraud 
cases, who would not say that every lawyer connected with 
that department was either entirely incompetent to handle the 
business or else there was something wrong with the way it 
was handled. 

I want to say to the Members of the Senate before they pass 
upon this question that there has been some talk about settle- 
ments. The section did make some settlements. I tried to 
look up a moment ago the figures of one settlement to which 
reference has been made with some motor company in Detroit 
for something like $1,000,000, when the evidence showed beyond 
a question of doubt that the Government was entitled to re- 
cover and could have recovered something like $9,000,000. 
Yet we are paying to these attorneys in the Department of 
Justice something like $300,000 or $400,000 to go out and 
compromise an indebtedness due the Government, an indebted- 
ness which is justly due, which it was admitted was due the 
Government, for $1,000,000, when there was something like 
$9,000,000 or $10,000,000 due and collectible. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator believe, with the 
facts before him and before the Senate as they are, that one 
real, genuine, good lawyer with a good stenographer could get 
more out of the compromises of all these cases than this whole 
body of lawyers have demonstrated that they are able to get? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think there is any doubt in the 
world but that two or three good, competent, first-class lawyers 
would have handled the matter and settled the cases or tried 
them a long time ago. The evidence before the committee in- 
vestigating the Department of Justice showed the fact, and 
showed it beyond a question of doubt, that these cases were 
first investigated by the War Department. Then they would 
be sent over to the Department of Justice. After they were 
sent there the Department of Justice would go into a long 
investigation of them, and then they would be sent back for 
some reason or other to the War Department and another in- 
vestigation would be ordered there. So they were shifted from 
one department to another department until some of the claims 
at least got so old and stale that perhaps no lawyer could get 
at what the real facts were or could get the witnesses to 
prove the cases. 

I say that if we had an Attorney General of the United 
States who was competent and who had some assistants down 
there who were competent, it would not be necessary to go out 
and employ so many lawyers at an expense of $300,000 for the 
recovery of this money. Just as long as the Congress of the 
United States is willing to appropriate $300,000 a year for this 
purpose, just so long will we have these 26 lawyers down there 
coming to Congress asking for an appropriation and still say- 
ing that the cases are pending. The cases ought to have been 
closed up long ago. The evidence in most of the cases was 
found in the War Department and then the cases were sent 
over to the Department of Justice for further investigation. 
They have simply mismanaged them from the very start. It 
has either been done through incompetence or a willful mis- 
management of the cases. I for one want to see the appro- 
priation cut out completely. We are simply wasting $300,000 
of the people’s money by appropriating it in this way or per- 
mitting it to be appropriated for this purpose. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, when the Department of Justice 
appropriation bill was before the Senate a few days ago atten- 
tion was called to the enormous appropriation carried for the 
Attorney General's office and for the employment of an army 
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of attorneys and assistants to the Attorney General. For the 
Department of Justice, as I. now recall, more than $13,000,000 
were appropriated. Congress has generously provided for legal 
help in all the Federal districts, and the number of district 
attorneys, assistant district attorneys, special assistants, and 
assistants to the Attorney General, great as it is, becomes larger 
each year. To aid in enforcing the law and detecting crime 
there are hundreds of marshals and deputies, and also an in- 
vestigation bureau which has a large personnel and extensive 
machinery. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will ask the Senator if it Is not true 
that the excuse given for this appropriation is that there are 
quite a number of suits yet to be brought and which ought to 
be brought, and another year is required for their prosecution 
or settlement? Is it not true that every suit which will be 
brought must be brought by the district attorney of the dis- 
trict in which the defendant lives; that district attorneys will 
have to bring the suits anyway; and that special assistants 
can only aid in the matter? Is not that true? 

Mr. KING. That ought to be the practice, and the district 
attorneys ought to look after the cases referred to by the Sena- 
tor. Unfortunately, politics too often plays a part in the selec- 
tion of district attorneys and their assistants, resulting in the 
appointment of some incompetent officials. This results in the 
appointment of many special assistants, who go into States in 
which they do not reside to take charge of and try cases aris- 
ing in such States. Then there are special assistants for post- 
office cases, special assistants for narcotic cases, special as- 
sistants for counterfeiting cases, special assistants for depor- 
tation and fraudulent naturalization cases, until we have a 
list of assistants which is formidable if not imposing. There 
are enough regular district attorneys and their assistants to 
properly handle all cases and matters of a legal nature in 
which the Government is a party or is interested. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator will remember that during the 
Democratic administration the United States district attorneys 
throughout the United States almost without exception handled 
all these cases. They would sometimes be worked up by special 
agents of the Department of Justice, and then the cases would 
be sent out to the United States district attorneys and they 
would handle the cases themselves, They did not have and 
were not required to have a big staff of special assistants and 
politicians traveling all over the country for the purpose of 
bringing these suits. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator is right. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I desire to say that in the State of Maryland 
the abuse of employing special assistants in the city of Balti- 
more became very flagrant and finally led to the enactment of a 
law positively forbidding the employment of special counsel 
under any circumstances. The legal staff of the city solicitor’s 
office in Baltimore is a considerable staff, and yet, as I sald, 
special counsel were employed so frequently and at such great 
expense to the city that finally the legislature came to the con- 
clusion that a positive and unqualified interdiction of the prac- 
tice should be enacted, and it was enacted. 

Mr. KING. The United States might well profit by the 
example of Maryland. But an examination of the appropria- 
tion bills for the past 8 or 10 years will show an enormous 
increase in the number of Government attorneys—both in the 
Attorney General's office in Washington and in the various dis- 
tricts throughout the country. And, as stated, there are scores, 
if not hundreds, of special attorneys and special assistant 
attorneys and assistants to the Attorney General, and the list 
grows and the costs increase. I believe that there are in the 
Department of Justice, as there are in all other departments 
of the Government, too many employees and not enough effi- 
ciency. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I merely want to make the comment that 
during the investigation of the Department of Justice we 
found one lawyer who was paid something like $10,000 and 
who had not done one single piece of work, except he said 
that he was ready to try the case at any time they asked him 
to do so. They had paid him $10,000, but he had never done 
one thing. 
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In many other instances we found that these special assist- 
ants to the Attorney General were representing the Govern- 
ment in one case and representing some defendant in another 
case. In many instances they were nothing more than political 
friends of the Attorney General, and on one hand they would 
be prosecuting a case for the Government while on the other 
they would be defending a case for some criminal. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I believe that the laws of the 
United States should be enforced and that funds should be 
provided for that purpose, but I have felt that there has not 
been economy in the law-enforcing branch of the Government. 
I have insisted that the Department of Justice should have 
sufficient funds with which to enforce the laws. 

I have been very much interested in trying to have the antitrust 
laws enforced, and have conferred with the Department of 
Justice upon various occasions with reference to this matter. 
I met Mr. Daugherty, the Attorney General, shortly after his 
appointment, and stated that I felt sure that whatever money 
the Department of Justice required to enforce the laws I was 
sure Congress would appropriate, and that the Democrats 
would cordially support such appropriations. 

The Democrats did vote large appropriations to the De- 
partment of Justice, including many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to enforce the Sherman and Clayton Acts. I regret 
that the antitrust laws were not enforced and much of the 
money appropriated for their enforcement was wasted. Sen- 
ators are familiar with the record, and I shall not stop to 
examine it, 

However, it is not improper to add that trusts and combi- 
nations in restraint of trade increased in number and in power; 
combinations in restraint of trade and mergers of great cor- 
porations were organized to a greater extent than during 
any similar period of time in the history of our country. 

If Senators are interested in the appropriations provided 
for the Department of Justice for the next fiscal year they 
will find on examining the bill recently passed that enormous 
sums were appropriated for assistants to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and for special attorneys. I felt when the bill was 
under consideration that Congress was too liberal. I did not 
challenge the item because I did not want it said that any 
Democrat had opposed law enforcement or refused adequate 
appropriations for that purpose. I believed that the amount 
appropriated was too much and that it would not be wisely or 
economically used, and that some incompetent and inefficient 
men would be selected for responsible positions. 

Mr. President, turning to the subject before us, permit me to 
say that immediately after the war charges were made, par- 
ticularly by Republicans, that frauds had been committed by 
various persons and corporations in their dealings with the 
Government under war contracts, The Attorney General, as I 
recall, declared that if he had sufficient appropriations he 
would convict many persons of crimes growing out of war 
transactions. He and other persons stated that many con- 
tractors had robbed the Government, had made false reports, 
and committed frauds which had resulted in losses to the 
Government of hundreds of millions of dollars. The House of 
Representatives made investigations, taking volumes of testi- 
mony; many sensational charges were made, and the country 
was led to believe that nearly all persons who have dealt with 
the Government had been guilty of perjury and fraudulent 
practices. 

It transpired that most of the charges made were wholly 
baseless, and that in other cases there were honest disputes 
between the Government and contractors which subsequently 
were amicably settled, the Government in some instances being 
found to be in the right, and the contractors in the greater 
number of instances being found to be bona fide creditors and 
entitled to further payments by the Government. 

Undoubtedly there were some frauds, and some conscienceless 
scoundrels took advantage of the situation which the war 
created and deliberately robbed the Government. The Depart- 
ment of Justice was allowed large sums for the purpose of 
inyestigating war contracts and war-fraud cases and to enable 
it to take the necessary steps to protect the interests of the 
Government, to bring civil suits where necessary, and to insti- 
tute criminal proceedings where the facts warranted such 
course, 

May I say that after the partisan declamations of the Attor- 
ney General it was discovered that the overwhelming number 
of persons who had war contracts with the Government lived 
up to the same and were acquitted of any moral obliquity 
or any legal transgression. The fact is that many partisan 
Republicans tried to play politics out of the war and out of 
the conduct of the war. The real fact, however, is that a 
majority of those in official positions and who represented the 
Government in making the war contracts were Republicans, and 
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that the majority of those who had contracts with the Govern- 
ment were likewise Republicans. 

After several years of effort, or lack of effort, whichever it 
may be, of the Department of Justice and its army of experts 
and agents and attorneys and assistant attorneys and special 
assistant attorneys there were, as I recall, but two convictions 
of persons charged with war-fraud cases. One person was con- 
victed of a misdemeanor and fined a few dollars, and the other 
was an Army officer, I think of the Reserye Corps, who was 
charged with having improperly secured or disposed of an 
automobile. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCE. Was the Army officer who was arrested a 
guest of Gen. Smedley D. Butler? 

Mr. KING. The Senator is venturing upon rather delicate 
ground, in view of what is occurring at San Diego, where Gen- 
eral Butler is now stationed. He was not the officer to whom 
I referred. A short time before the automobile transaction 
which I have just mentioned, General Butler was in Haiti and 
he was active in expelling the Haitian National Assembly from 
its quarters; he then locked the doors and prevented the 
Haitian national legislature from meeting. Later he was en- 
gaged in the quiet Quaker City of Philadelphia. I notice that 
he is now writing for publication his achievements and per- 
haps his defeats, for the edification of the wets and the drys. 
Where next he will appear I do not venture to predict. The 
Senator from Maryland must use his imagination in fixing his 
next field of operation. 

But we will dismiss General Butler. 

Mr. President, as I was saying, after all the noise and 
bluster and charges and partisan cries of Mr. Daugherty and 
other foolish and partisan Republicans, only two persons were 
found who had violated the criminal statutes. I shall not say 
that there were not more persons who were guilty of viola- 
tions of the law. It may be that the Department of Justice 
failed in its duty because of a lack of interest or gross incom- 
petency. In my opinion, and that is the opinion of many, there 
were some flagrant violations of the law and there were some 
persons who should have been sent to the penitentiary because | 
of their trangression. 

Be that as it may, the Department of Justice spent many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars—indeed several millions of 
dollars—in its war-fraud activities. The appropriations made 
did not bring adequate results, A few earnest and competent 
lawyers, with the necessary accountants and investigators, 
could have accomplished far greater results than are to be 
credited to the Department of Justice, and the war-fraud sec- 
tion which it set up in the department. 

It should be said in this connection that the War Depart- 
ment, soon after the armistice, undertook the settlement of the 
thousands of incomplete transactions between it and persons 
and corporations who had furnished the Government billions of 
dollars’ worth of supplies, munitions, equipment, materials, and 
commodities, which were necessary in the prosecution of the 
war. 

The ‘sudden termination of the war produced a remarkable 
situation in our industrial life. Thousands of contracts, involv- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars, had to be terminated by the 
Government, though the contractors and subcontractors were 
ready and willing to complete their contracts. Supplies and 
raw materials aggregating tens of millions of dollars in 
value were in the hands of contractors, to be used by them in 
the execution of their undertakings to the Government. To ad- 
just all of these complicated transactions were a stupendous 
task. The War Department set un a section, or organization, 
which addressed itself with the utmost vigor, and, so far as I 
have learned, in a fair and honorable way, toward an adjust- 
ment and settlement of these myriad questions and complicated 
matters. 

Thousands of cases were promptly settled. In some in- 
stances it was discovered the Government had a credit; but in 
most instances it was found that the Government was indebted 
to contractors and those who had furnished supplies of various 
kinds, In a number of cases, relatively small, measured by the 
aggregate number of transactions, the minds of the parties 
could not meet and suits were instituted. In practically all 


controversial matters the War Department, through the agency 
which it set up, ascertained the facts, prepared the evidence, 
and referred to the Department of Justice the matter of bring- 
ing the appropriate legal action. Even after some of the mat- 
ters had been referred to the Department of Justice, the War 
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Department succeeded in settling the cases, thus avoiding snits, 
or, if suits were brought, avoiding the necessity of trials. 

The fact is that the Department of Justice has played an 
insignificant and unimportant part in settling the cases grow- 
ing out of the war. It can not claim eredit for the collection of 
ten millions of dollars, as stated by the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones]. Through its efforts it has effected a few 
settlements, but, in my opinion, if the agency set up by the 
War Department to settle these cases had been let alone it 
would have settled them long before this, and with greater 
advantage to the Government, 

The record of the Department of Justice in handling the so- 
called “ war-fraud cases“ is not a very creditable one. We 
were told more than a year ago that if Congress would give it 
another year and a large appropriation, which was, as I recall, 
$1,000,000, it would wind up the work before it and go out of 
business. The organization in the Department of Justice still 
exists. It wants three or four hundred thousand dollars more, 
and has nothing to indicate that when Congress prepares the 
next general appropriation bill demands will not be made for 
another large appropriation for the same organization. Its life 
will be extended like all other governmental agencies. It will 
claim immortality. 

I shall vote to reject the conference report, hoping that if 
the bill goes back to conference the item in question will be 
stricken from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state for the 
information of the Senator from Utah that the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee was declared to be out of order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We shall have to vote down the conference 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Sen- 
ate is the adoption of the conference report. 

8 Mr. KING. Then, I shall vote in the negative on that ques- 
on. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to say that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar] has rendered a great 
service to the country in fighting this war-frauds item. For 
three years I have stood with him faithfully in the fight he 
has made, as he knows, both in the committee and in the 
Senate; but, Mr. President, I am a member of the conference 
committee on this bill, and I am bound to say that I obtained 
some enlightening information regarding the item after talk- 
ing with the head of the war-frauds section, who, as the 
Senator knows, {s a Democrat and a splendid man. He has 
resigned and is going back to New York to his practice, and 
had no reason not to tell me the truth about it. 

Because of the fight which the Senator has made, in a short time 
this bureau is to be abolished. They did not spend $300,000 
of the money appropriated last year, which is in their favor, 
on account of the fight the Senator made. So they have 
$300,000 left over, which is all they ask to wind up this bureau. 
There are $77,000,000 involved in pending suits, and the gentle- 
man to whom I have referred and in whom I have great confi- 
dence tells me that it is absolutely necessary, in his judgment, 
to leave this board undisturbed for a short time and to aliow 
them to have the unexpended balance in order that they may 
conclude their work on these cases. Then the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in July, 1927, can proceed as the Senator from Montana 
and the Senator from Utah say he ought to proceed. 

I say that the service which has been rendered in this con- 
nection by the Senator from Tennessee has been admirable and 
has brought about this state of affairs. I voted in the Senate 
with the Senator from Tennessee on this item, but in con- 
ference the members of the committee on the part of the House 
brought in testimony and arguments to show that the appro- 
priation should be continued, and when the gentleman who is 
at the head of this bureau, in whom I have such great con- 
fidence, and who, as I say, is a good southern Democrat, told me 
it is absolutely necessary to have the amounts proposed to be 
appropriated I must say that I felt inclined to yield my op- 
position, i 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just one moment? The Senator recalls that several years ago 
I made a similar fight against the annual appropriations for 
the so-called Council of National Defense. I think it had not 
met or operated for a long time. The Senator recalls that it 
took about three years finally to separate that organization from 
the pay roll of the Government. I have been in the Senate 
about nine years, and so far as I recall the Council of National 
Defense organization is the only bureau, section, department, 
or independent commission of any kind that has ever been 
separated from the Government pay roll after it has been 
organized. The Senator from North Carolina has been here 
more than twice as long as I have, and I want to ask him if 
he remembers any organization once established, except the 
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Council of National Defense, that has ever been separated from 
the pay roll? 

Mr, OVERMAN. Very few of them; and about half of them 
ought to be abolished. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, of course. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I was just complimenting the Senator on 
what he has been doing, not only in regard to the Council 
of National Defense but in regard to the very thing that we 
have before us now. I want to extend it for only six months 
and let them carry out their policy because, I am told by one 
of the best Democrats in this country and as able a man as 
there is in this country, a good man at the head of that sec- 
tion, that in his judgment it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for all 
he has said, but I want him to use the knife this time. Let 


us see that this is the second one of the utterly useless and | 


extravagant bureaus that are taken out. It is almost like pull- 
ing eyeteeth to abolish any section or division or organization 
of any kind after it is once established. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the reason why I congratulate the 
Senator—because he has succeeded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not succeeded yet. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
more appropriations will be made for it. This is the end of 
it; so I say that the Senator has accomplished a great deal, 
and that is the reason why I am complimenting him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator know that by some 
means within the present year these gentlemen who are now 
on the pay roll are going to find seme way of circumventing 
the situation and that they will come back before the Congress 
and ask to be kept there another year? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No. If they do, the Senator and I, who 
are on the committee, will stop it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We can not stop it if we divide our 
forces. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes, we can, because the promise is made 
by the Attorney General that it will be done. It will be only 
a short time when the whole thing will be wiped out, if the 
Attorney General, as the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
has suggested, will attend to his business as he ought tu do, 
and have able men to attend to it, and not special attorneys, 
But these men are preparing these cases, and know them 
thoroughly, and they think they can collect a great deal of 
money for the Government; and I have confidence in these men. 
They have abolished half the force now, They will abolish all 
the force in a short time. Why not give them a trial for six 
months, and let us see what they can do? We have been 
giving them a million dollars. They did not spend it all. 
They have a large part of it on hand, All that we are giving 
them is just what they did not spend. We are not giving them 
any new appropriation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know; but does not the Senator recall 
that when Mr. Andrews and Mr. Michael, the joint heads of 
this department—each receiving a salary of $10,000, as I re- 
member—were before the Appropriations Committee two years 
ago, I said to them just exactly what the Senator is saying 
to me now: “If you can not show results I am goiug to use 
every effort within my power to have your organization done 
away with by not giving it an appropriation”? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator has succeeded now in doing 
exactly that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I have not progressed that far. They 
have come back now without results; in fact, they came back 
the very next year and demanded $1,725,000 to build up an 
organization of lawyers all over the country. To ase their 
own expression, they wanted to comb the country with a fine- 
tooth comb and get the very best legal talent possible to go 
on with these very cases. They said they were going on with 
them then. They have not done it. They have not been filed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator has stopped all that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; at the last moment they want an- 
other year now in which to file some more suits. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No, no. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think we have gone far enough. Let 
us apply the knife now, and put them out of business. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator from Tennessee will yield 
to me, the Secretary of War takes these cases first, and has his 
lawyers and his accountants go over them; and if they can not 
collect them they send them to the Attorney General. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is true. Every one of these claims 
is taken up first by the War Department, and its legal advisers 
pass on them. Then they go over to the Department of Jus- 
tice, and when they get over there in many instances the De- 
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partment of Justice takes another year or six months to inves- 
tigate those same identical cases. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree with the Senator. That is the 
reason why I haye been making the same fight that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKeLLar] made here for two years, and 
I stood with him; but now we have this sort of a condition 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me interrupt the Senator once more. 
These cases now have all been worked up by the Department of 
War; and all that it should be necessary to do, if the Depart- 
ment of Justice have competent United States attorneys, as they 
should have, and as they can get if they want them, and not 
politicians, is to turn these cases over to the United States 
district attorneys, and they can try them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have great confidence in the head ef the 


| section, Mr. Michael, who, as I say, is one of the most splendid 


men I know. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But he is going to leave. * 

Mr. OVERMAN. He has quit the department. Therefore 
I believe what he tells me, because he is going to leave and 
give up his salary. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me just a 
moment, this gentleman who is going to leave is a delightful 
gentleman, as the Senator says; and we can imagine how he 
feels about these 46 lawyers who are now on the pay rolls, 
and several accountants, and a number of other officials to help 
them. They have about as much help as they are in numbers 
themselves. We can imagine how he feels. He feels kindly 
toward those who have been under him, and he wants to help 
them out. He just wants to provide for them for another year 
out of the kindness of his heart; but ought the Senate of the 
United States, with full knowledge of the waste and the ex- 
travagance that is contained in this provision, to give away the 
people's money to these favored gentlemen who have already 
been favored for a long time at the expense of the Government? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No, Mr. President; I do not think 50. I 
believe, as Mr. Michael tells me, that if this work is continued 
they can collect millions of dollars more by spending this 
$300,000. I have confidence in him. 

This is the condition of the matter: The bill has gone back 
to the House of Representatives with this provision struck out 
in the Senate. The House would not agree to it. The House 
had the testimony there, and they would not agree to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR, It never has gone to the House. 
not been voted on by the House. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In conference, I mean. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; in conference; but the House has 
not yoted on it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am telling the Senator how the matter 
stands to-day. It is out of the bill now. It went to confer- 
ence. There were splendid men on the conference committee 
who had investigated this matter ten times more thoroughly 
than we had. They took months to do it. Every one of them 
says it is absolutely necessary to keep this work going for the 
next six months. The 27 lawyers are to go out. The leading 
members are to resign, and they say it is worth while to expend 
this sum for six more months. Why should we not do it? If 
we send the bill back to the House of Representatives, they 
will never agree to our action. They are going to stand by the 
action of their conferees, 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Let us give them a chance to represent 
the people for a little while. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We did give them a chance in the confer- 
ence committee in fighting over this very item. Of course, the 
Senators stand by what the Senate does; but if we can not get 
the House to yield, what are we to do? We have done the best 
we could, Mr. President; and I am going to vote to sustain 
the action of the conference committee. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. I call for the yeas and nays on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

Mr, NEELY. Mr. President, a little while ago the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] stated in effect that the House 
had thoroughly investigated the necessity of continuing this 
appropriation for another year; and the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] now corroborates what 
the Senator from Washington said. 

Let me invite the attention of the Senate to all the evidence 
that I have, on the spur of the moment, been able to find 
in the voluminous record of the House hearings on the bill 
touching this particular item. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is the Senator reading from the House 
hearings or the Senate hearings? 

Mr. NEELY. I am about to read from the record of the 
hearings before the subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. The statement of Mr. Galloway, an Assistant 
Attorney General, is as follows: 
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WAR CONTRACT CASES 


Another very large group of cases, both in number of cases and 
amount involved, are the war contract cases. Those, as the com- 
mittee will well understand from thelr very name, are cases of 
contracts with the Government for war supplies and war materials. 
Included in those cases are requisitions by the Government of mate- 
rials during the war for the purposes of the war. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NEBLY. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator is reading from the testimony 
of Mr. Galloway, the Assistant Attorney General. If he will 
turn to the testimony of Mr. Michael and Mr. Andrews and 
others he will find that there are 10 or 15 pages of testimony 
there. 

Mr. NEELY. I do not find their testimony in this volume. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It was down before the Senate committee, 
* Mr. NEELY (reading) 


We have a large number of those, and they are very important. The 
facts in each case differ from the facts in every other case, requiring 
separate aud individual attention for each case. They can not be 
treated as a class, except as the principle of the law involved may be 
the same. 

Mr. Olten. That class of cases is not being handled by the war 
board section? 

Mr. GALLOWAY. If It is a claim against the Government, the division 
with which I am connected has charge of it and defends it alone. 

Mr. Otrver. Have any of those cases been decided? 

Mr. GALLOWAY. Yes, sir; a number of them. Under the Dent Act, 
in the event that the War Department refused to make an award, or 
in the event that the award which was made was unsatisfactory to the 
claimant, the statute, it is contended, gives the claimant a right of 
action, and there have been a number of those suits brought. 

I might say, however, that in my opinion the war claims are very 
rapidly passing, and that within a fairly short time—I would not say 
how soon—we will have them pretty well cleaned up. It will take some 
little time, however. 

I think I have finished outlining these various groups of cases. I 
am ready to take up the other items, 


That is all that I have found in this yolume on the question. 

Mr. President, if the foregoing constitutes all the evidence 
on the point in issue, I submit that the Senate conferees were 
not justified in agreeing to the restoration of this $300,000 item 
to pay the salaries of 27 private attorneys and their clerical 
help for another year. 

I hope that the conference report will be rejected and that 
this item may be eliminated. To reappropriate $300,000 for 
these 27 lawyers who are doing work, if any, that ought to 
be done by the Attorney General's regular corps of assistants 
is to throw away more than a quarter of a million dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator says he does not 
find anything about this matter in the report. I have before 
me the same report that he has, and if he will turn to page 
157 of the report he will find about 10 or 15 pages in regard to 
this matter. 

Mr. NEELY. If there is anything to be said or found In 
justification of this appropriation I shall be glad to hear it 
or see it. 

Mr, OVERMAN. It begins on page 157. 

Mr. NEELY. We were assured a year ago when this matter 
was debated at great length that unless great progress was 
made during the ensuing year no further appropriation would 
be asked for the continuance of the so-called war-fraud prosecu- 
tions. Now, without any showing of satisfactory results of 
the million-dollar appropriation of a year ago, we are asked 
to make a present of $300,000 more to the 27 lawyers and their 
assistants, who are to continue a work that promises little or 
no return for this huge expenditure of public funds. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield just a moment? 

Mr. NEBLY. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The testimony with regard to 
that matter begins at page 157. I see that it goes on to 199, 
and 1 have not gotten to the end of the testimony yet with 
reference to this very matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Most of that is a list of lawyers, is it 
not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I have not surrendered the 
floor. I ask the Senator from Washington if Mr. Michael, who 
appears to have testified relative to this matter, is one of the 
beneficiaries of the appropriation? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. Michael is one of the two 
men at the head of this section. I do not know whether he is 
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the gentleman to whom the Senator from North Carolina re- 
ferred or not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He resigned. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But I do know Mr. Michael did 
not seek the position. It sought him. That Is, the head of the 
department sought him, and Mr. Michael told us in the hear- 
ing a year ago that he wanted to get away as soon as possible. 
If he has not resigned already, he expects to go very soon. He 
is not here for the money there is in it. The committee will 
bear me out, and I think the Senator from Tennessee will bear 
me out, that Mr. Michael and the other gentleman, I believe, 
Mr. Andrews, impressed the committee as being very able men, 
men who were trying to do their best, and I think men who 
had not sought the positions, but were really serving from a 
patriotic motive, rather than a purely financial motive. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will recall that the war- 
frauds section had been entirely changed, and these two gen- 
tlemen requested to take charge of it, which they did jointly, 
They impressed me as being very honorable men, and I am not 
surprised that they have since resigned, when they found that 
they were accomplishing nothing for the Government. It is per- 
fectly natural for a self-respecting lawyer, when he finds that 
it is impossible for him to do anything for his client, to retire 
from his employment. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I would like to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington whether the committee united in the vote eliminating 
this appropriation from the bill when the blll was in com- 
mittee? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It was not eliminated in the 
committee; it was eliminated on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. BRUCE. Did the Senator vote adversely to it or in 
favor of it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There was no vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. After an argument it was eliminated prac- 
tically by unanimous consent. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, we are about to do in this case 
just what we do in every similar case, and that is to make a 
rubber stamp of the Senate to be used by the managers of the 
conference on the part of the House. I am tired of the custom 
and purpose to do everything in my power to discontinue it. 
We appoint the ablest men in the Senate to manage a confer- 
ence relative to a revenue or an appropriation bill. These 
Members are always ready to assert themselves, vigorously de- 
fend their opinions, and ably represent their constituents on 
every other conceivable occasion or question, but just as soon as 
they get into a controversy with House conferees they become 
panic-stricken, holst a white flag, and surrender everything the 
Senate has intrusted to them. Let it be understood that I am 
referring to conferees of the Senate in general, and not partic- 
ularly to the managers who have handled this case. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NEELY. Recently when the conference report on the 
revenue bill was being considered and a protest was made 
against a surrender by our managers the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] informed us that “the House will 
never yield.” 

Mr. President, the Senate’s habitual servility to the House in 
matters of conference is making a unicameral body of the 
Congress and robbing the Members of this Chamber not only 
of their self-respect but of the respect of the country. The 
time is ripe for a declaration of independence by the Senate 
on the subject of conference committees, their actions and re- 
ports. For one, I am ready to sign such a declaration to-day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘The Senator said he could not find any- 
thing in the hearings about the matter, and I knew he had 
not looked through them. He is mistaken, of course honestly 
so. I find here a list of the cases and full details of every 
case now pending, as to every suit that has been brought, and 
the amounts. The total is $77,041,578. In one case in Mary- 
land $7,000,000 was involved. If Senators will look over these 
cases, they will find a great many of them in their own States 
where the Government is suing. 

Mr. NEELY. Yes; I recently heard of one of these cases 
that was settled for $500,000, although it was reported to me 
that the Government should have recovered $3,000,000. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That might be so. It is a good thing that 
this administration recovered $500,000. 

Mr. NEELY. Of course, we should be thankful if we escape 
from this administration, like Job, with the skin of our teeth. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Cases involving $77,000,000 are now pend- 
ing, which this bureau has in hand, and this man at the head 
of it is one of the best of Democrats, everybody knows, and one 
of the best men in Washington to-day. He was brought here. 
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He did not come; he did not seek the place; and he tells me it 
is absolutely necessary to wind this up in six months. Then 
the section is to go out of existence, and there will be no more 
money appropriated for that purpose. Why not let them have 
six months more to wind this up? 

Mr. NEELY. Because they will not wind it up, either in 
six months or in six years. 

This war-fraud section is about to become a perpetual incu- 
bus on the taxpayers. It is the duty of the Senate to discon- 
tinue it, and let the regular staff of the Department of Justice 
complete the work that has been assigned to the special attor- 
neys for whom this $300,000 appropriation is requested. We 
ought to begin here and now to rid the Government of its 
countless supernumerary employees, employees who have 
multiplied in every department of the public service, municipal, 
State, and national, until they are devouring the substance of 
the people, as the locusts devastated the land of Egypt in the 
days of Pharaoh the King. 

Instead of preaching economy eternally let us practice it, 
occasionally, and let us begin now by striking out this item 
and saving the people $300,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst Kendrick Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Fernald Keyes Sackett 
Bingham Ferris King Sheppard 
Blease Fess McKellar Shipstead 
Borah Fletcher Me Shortridge 
Bratton azier McMaster Simmons 
Broussard George MeNar, Smith 
Bruce ille Mayfield Smoot 
Cameron off oses Stephens 
Capper Gooding Neely Tramm 
Caraway Hale Norbeck son 
Copeland Harreld Nye adsworth 
Couzens Harris Oddie Walsh 
Curtis Harrison Overman Warren 
Dale Hefiin Pepper Watson 
Deneen Howell Phipps Weller 

Dill Johnson ne Wheeler Š 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Williams 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo, Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered on the adoption of the conference 
report, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. Mrans’s name was called). My col- 
league, the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means], is 
necessarily absent on account of illness. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, GILLETT. I transfer my general pair with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] to my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. BUTLER], and vote yea.“ 

Mr. BRATTON. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson]. I am informed that if he 
were present he would vote as I intend to vote. I am, there- 
fore, at liberty to vote, and I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the follow- 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKINLEY] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrson]; and 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mercatr] with the 
Benator from Iowa [Mr. STECK]. 

The result was announced—yeas 57, nays 15, as follows: 


YEAS—57 
Asburst Edge Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Edwards Kendrick Sackett 
Gingham rnst Keyes Shortridge 
Blease Fernald McLean Simmons 
Borah Fess McMaster Smith 
Bratton Frazier MeNary Smoot 
Broussard Gillett Moses Wadsworth 
Bruce if Norbeck Warren . 
Cameron Gooding Nye Watson 
Capper Hale Oddie Weller 
Copeland Harreld Overman Williams 
Conzens Harris Pepper Willis 
Curtis Howell Phipps 
Dale Johnson ine 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell 

NAYS—15 
Caraway Heflin Neel Stephens 
Dill King Reed, Mo. Trammell 
Ferris Mekellar Sheppard Wheeler 
Harrison Mayfield Shipstead : 
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NOT VOTING—24 


Butler Glass Metcalf Stanfield 
Cummins Greene Norris Steck 
du Pont La Follette Pittman Swanson 
Fletcher Lenroot Robinson, Ark. son 

rge McKinley Robinson, Ind. Underwood 
Gerry Means Schall 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
SANDUSKY BAY BRIDGE, OHIO 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9688) granting the consent of 
Congress to the construction, maintenance, and operation of a 
bridge across the Sandusky Bay at or near Bay Bridge, Ohio, 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
yotes of the two Houses thereon, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, agree to the request of the House for a conference, 
and that the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed 
by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Joxes of Washington, Mr. Couzens, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
FLETCHER, and Mr. SHEPPARD conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

MINNESOTA RIVER BRIDGE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8950) granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Minnesota to construct a bridge across 
the Minnesota River at or near Shakopee, Minn., and request- 
ing a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. : 

Mr. BINGHAM. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ment, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Couzens, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
FLETCHER, and Mr. SHEPPARD conferees on the part of the 
Senate, 
l COLORADO RIVER BRIDGE 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8190) authorizing the construction 
of a bridge across the Colorado River near Blythe, Calif., and 
requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 5 

Mr. BINGHAM. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, accede to the request of the House for a conference, 
nie that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 

enate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Couzens, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
FLETCHER, and Mr. Suepparp conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

TEXTILE STRIKE AT PASSAIC, N. J. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, a few days ago a resolution 
was introduced and referred to the Committee on Manufactures 
relative to the investigation of the conditions in the strike at 
Passaic, N. J. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epcr] 
stated at the time that the employers were quite as much in- 
terested in haying the resolution agreed to as were the work- 
men. I have no doubt that the information as stated to the 
Senate by the Senator was correct information given to him. 
But it now appears that the employers are no longer desirous 
of having the resolution passed; at least I have information 
to that effect. I think it is reliable information. 

The conditions in New Jersey are such, or, at least, they are 
becoming such, that it seems to me there is every reason why 
the resolution should be passed. I desire to say at this time 
that unless the committee can see its way clear to make a 
report upon the resolution within a very short time I shall feel 
under the necessity of bringing it up for consideration in the 
Senate with a view to asking the discharge of the committee. 

I ask permission to have inserted in the Recoxp, without 
reading, the telegram which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


The telegram is as follows: 
New Tonk, N. Y., April 15, 1926, 


United States Senator WILLIAM E. BORAH, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

How much longer is the Congress of the United States to ignore the 
critical situation flaming up in New Jersey textile-strike area? Free 
dom of speech, press, and assemblage throttled. Reporters thrown out 
of courts for taking notes. Riot guns and machine guns ready to be 
trained on women and children. Strike leaders arrested and held in- 
communicado under $10,000 to $30,000 bail on technical charges, 
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Women social workers flung into gutter by special armed deputies, 
Mayor Burke, of Garfield, employee of Botany Worsted Mills, has turned 
whole situation over to sheriff, who is trying to break backbone of 
strike regardless of Constitution. Are we to have another Herrin in 
the East? Why should New Jersey delegation hold up congressional 
investigation? In name of humanity, can not some action be taken to 
uphold constitutional guaranty and avert calamity? 
E. H. GAUVREAU, 
Managing Editor New York Evening Graphto, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the calendar under 
Rule VIII. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah asks unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the calendar under Rule VIII. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRUCE. What is to be done about the publie buildings 
bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is on the calendar. 

Mr. HARRISON. How far down on the calendar is the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not very far down. It is No, 80 on the 
calendar. 

Mr. HARRISON. I object. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no Senator ready to 
speak on the Italian debt settlement, and as we have an hour 
fixed at which we will vote upon that question, if the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] wants to proceed with the public 
buildings bill or with any other legislation, and it requires a 
motion to do so, which would displace the unfinished business, 
I have no objection to that course being pursued. But I want 
to say to the Senator that if his bill or any other measure is 
before the Senate whenever a Senator desires to speak upon 
the Italian debt settlement, I shall ask that the Italian debt 
settlement bill be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I regret to be obliged to 
make a motion to take up House bill 6559, the public buildings 
bill. I first ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill, and if there shall be objection, I 
will then make the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. HARRISON. I object. 

Mr. FERNALD. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the public buildings bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. That motion is debatable, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is debatable. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I understand if the motion 
of the Senator from Maine prevails it displaces or sets aside 
the Italian debt settlement bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has that effect. 

Mr. HARRISON. On that motion I ask for the yeas und 


nays. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I submit a parliamentary in- 
quiry first. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. While it is true that agreeing to the motion 
made by the Senator from Maine would set aside the Italian 
debt settlement bill as the unfinished business, yet it would 
not affect the unanimous-consent agreement to yote upon that 
bill on next Wednesday? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The effect of the motion, if 
agreed to, would be to displace the Italian debt-settlement 
measure as the unfinished business before the Senate, but it 
would vitiate in no sense the unanimous-consent agreement 
already entered into for voting on that measure next Wednes- 
day. The absence of a quorum having been suggested, the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald McKellar Shipstead 
Bingham Ferris McKinley Shortridge 
Blease Fess McLean Simmons 
Borah Fletcher McMaster Smith 
Bratton Frazier MeNar, Smoot 
Broussard George Mayfield Stephens 
Bruce Gillett foses Swanson 
Cameron Glass Neely Tyson 
Capper Gooding vye Wadsworth 
Caraway Hale Oddle Walsh 
Copeland Harris Overman Warren 
Couzens Harrison Pepper Watson 
Curtis Howell Phipps Weller 
Dale Johnson ine Wheeler 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Williams 
DHI Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo Willis 
Edge Kendrick Reed, Pa 
Edwards Keyes Sackett 

rost Sheppa 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-three Senators hay- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion proposed by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FrerxaLn]. On that the yeas and nays have been 
demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. bu Pont]. I am advised 
that if he were present he would vote as I shall yote. I there- 
fore vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to state that my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means], is necessarily absent on 
account of illness. 

Mr. GILLETT. I transfer my general pair with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr, Unperwoop] to my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Buiter], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BRATTON. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Romxsox . Not knowing how he would 
vote if present, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I 
should vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having yoted in the negative). I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Han- 
REI DJ. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. RANspELL] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the general 
pair of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mercatr] with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Srecx]. ; 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
from the Senate on officlal business of the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Pitrsan], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hxriax], and tha 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. 

The result was announced—yeas 55, nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—55 
Ashurst Edwards Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Pa. 
Bingham Ernst Jones, Wash. Sackett 
Blease Fernald Kendrick Sheppard 
Borah Ferris Keyes Shipstead 
Broussard Fess McKinley Shortridge 

ruce Fletcher McLean Smoot 

Cameron Frazier McMaster Swanson 
Capper Gillett McNary Wadsworth 
Copeland Glass Moses Warren 
Couzens Gooding Nye Watson 
Curtis Hale idle Weller 
Dale Harris Pepper Williams 
Deneen Howell Phipps Willis 
Edge Johnson Pine 

NAYS—16 
Caraway King Overman Smith 
Din McKellar Pittman Stephens 
George Mayfield Reed, Mo. Tyson 
Harrison eely Simmons alsh 

NOT VOTING—25 

Bayard Greene Norbeck Steck 
Bratton Harreld Norris ‘Trammell 
Butler Heflin Ransdell Underwood 
Cummins La Follette Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
du Pont Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 
Gerry Means Schall 
Goft Metcalf Stanfield 


So Mr. Fernavp’s motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 6559) to provide for the construction of certain pub- 
lie buildings, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, there is a very much over- 
worked phrase often used and often untruthfully used, but in 
this particular instance it may be used with absolute truth, 
and that is Everybody knows.” Everybody in the Senate, 
everybody outside the Senate, everybody in the country knows 
that we need public buildings for the Government. There has 
been no public buildings bill for 13 years. In that time the 
business of the Government, as carried on by the different 
departments of the Government, has increased 100 per cent 
in the city of Washington, and the public business carried on 
through the Post Office Department of the country has in- 
creased more than 160 per cent. I do not intend to consume 
all the time this afternoon in explaining the provisions of the 
pending bill. I desire to say, however, that if we continue 
much longer under the present system of renting buildings in 


“this city and outside of this city the realtors will own the 


entire country. In every instance when a lease expires in this 
city the rent is advanced by 10 to 50 and sometimes 100 per 
cent. We are paying in this city to-day rentals of more than 
a million dollars to the realtors, and in the United States at 
large, mostly for post-office buildings, we are paying $23,000,- 
000, which is more than the yearly appropriation provided by 
the pending bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIiIias in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Maine yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. FERNALD.’ I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Maine states that what 
we are now paying in rentals amounts annually to more than 
the actual sum that will be expended under this bill should 
“it become a law? 

Mr. FERNALD. Not more, but about the same, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, I wish to ask the Senator, why does 
not the bill provide for a larger expenditure under those 
conditions? 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I should have liked to have 
it much larger; but the Senator knows that there are three 
departments of this Government, and we were unable to get 
together on any larger annual appropriation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When the Senator refers to the inability of 
his committee to win the approval of the executive department, 
I suppose he refers to the economy program. Does the Senator 
see any economy in that? 

Mr. FERNALD. We have our personal views on that matter, 
Mr. President. I haye thought that we ought to expend rather 
more, but this was all that we could get together on and 
„agree to. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The Senator says, This was all we could 
get together on.“ Who objected? Did the House object? 
Where did the objection come from? 

Mr. FERNALD. The committees of the two Houses, in meet- 
ing and conferring on this matter, found that they could agree 
on this amount. I am not able to say that we might not have 
gone a little higher, but it is about all that the President cared 
to stand for. : 

Mr. REED of Missouri. How much? 

Mr. FERNALD. Twenty-five million dollars a year for six 
years. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
question? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not want to interrupt if the Senator 
has a speech outlined and would rather continue without inter- 
ruption. 

Mr. FERNALD. Ob, no; I am perfectly willing to answer 
questions, 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator said, as I understood him, 
that this amount was all that the President would stand for. 

Mr. FERNALD. That is about what he thought we ought to 
have. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is this method of spending the money 
that will be appropriated under this authorization the only 
method that the President would stand for? 

Mr. FERNALD. I did not discuss that matter with the 
President. I have not discussed it at all with him, but I 
have discussed it with the chairman of the House committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator tell the Senate why the 
long-established precedent and practice of Congress of follow- 
ing the course of specifying what places needed post offices 
and public buildings should be abrogated and we should just say 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, Here is so much money; 
go to it. The election is coming on. Select those places that 
you, in your wisdom, want to select” ? 

Mr. FERNALD. If the Senator will just be patient, I had 
intended to take that up a little later on. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am sorry that the question is such a 
hard one that the Senator does not care to answer it at this 
time. 

Mr. FERNALD. It is not a hard question at all. I am quite 
willing to answer it right now. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FESS. I remember that the last public buildings bill 
that was acted upon was passed in 1913. That was the year in 
which President Wilson was inaugurated. 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. We had eight years in which there was no public 
buildings bill passed by either House or Senate, and we have 
had nearly eight years since, and no public buildings bill. It 
is not a political question at all. I am wondering whether 
there is any chance to have any kind of a bill passed unless 
we remove the objections that heretofore have defeated all 
legislation; and is not this an effort to remove the objections? 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, there are two answers that 
I want to make to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. Before the Senator makes those two 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


answers, may I ask him a question? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
further yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Ohio says that it would 
be difficult to pass a bill in any other way. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Maine know as well as the Senator from Ohio knows 
that public buildings bills always got more votes than any 


“other bills that were proposed in Congress and that that is one 


of the objections raised to the proposition? 

Mr. FESS. They haye not gotten any votes for 13 years. 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator asks a very pertinent question, 
There are two very good answers to it. 

First of all, the reason why we could not pass one of the 
old-style bills is the fact that there were more than a thousand 
bills introduced providing for public buildings in the different 
States. It is simply impossible for a committee to consider as 
many bills as that and do justice to anybody. That is the first 
answer, 

The second answer, which is rather of a political nature, is 
this—and the Senator knows that I have never undertaken to 
bring politics into any discussion on this floor. I came here 
as a business man to do what seemed to me to be the right 
thing, regardless of politics; but, inasmuch as the Senator has 
mentioned the matter, as I go on and explain this bill let me 
say to the Senator that the first provision of $15,000,000 is 
carrying out precisely the plan that was inaugurated under a 
Democratic administration by a Democratic President and a 
Democratic Secretary of the Treasury, Sixty-five buildings will 
be built under that plan; so it can not be charged that we are 
using politics in this particular bill. 

Now I want to go on and explain the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me 
there while I illustrate? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. Take, for example, the State of Arizona. 
Three buildings in that State were authorized in the public 
buildings bill of 1913. This bill simply furnishes the money to 
build the three buildings in the State of Arizona that were 
authorized in 1913. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Referring to the statement Just 
made by the Senator from Arizona, as well as that of the 
Senator from Maine, I desire to call attention to an amendment 
which was put into this bill on page 2, lines 7 to 9, inclusive. 
If in the act of 1913, the last general bill, provision was made 
only for acquiring a site, this bill does not insure the erection 
of any building upon that site unless the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his discretion shall see fit to construct a building 
upon that site. I am not sure but that the same provision 
relates to section 4 of the bill, where sites only have been 
acquired; and I feel sure from what has been said by the 
Senator from Maine as well as the Senator from Arizona that 
it was not the intention to put in jeopardy those places where 
sites were authorized and the construction of buildings au- 
thorized. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FERNALD. I- will yield to the Senator from Virginia 
in just a moment. 

In reply to the Senator from New Mexico, I want to say that 
all of the buildings that were authorized under the act of 1913 
are provided for and will be built under this bill. As to the sec- 
ond question there are a great many sites that were mentioned 
where it is not necessary and it is not asked now that buildings 
be built. They are not emergency matters, and in those in- 
stances it was thought best to give preference, and the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] has offered an amendment cov- 
ering that particular matter. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. I thought that we certainly ought to con- 
struct the buildings that have been authorized. This bill di- 
rects that to be done. The money is appropriated. Then there 
are other places where sites have been bought and no buildings 
have been authorized. I thought those ought to have prefer- 
ence over anything else contained in the bill, and the bill was 
drawn in that way. It was afterwards developed that some of 
these places where sites had been authorized were mining 
places with shifting populations. I was talking a few minutes 
ago to a Senator who has in his State some places where they 
had oil wells and mines where he would not ask for public 
buildings. As drawn the bill would compel the construction 
of buildings at those places if they have been heretofore author- 
ized. This provision was put in so as not to make it manda- 
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tory on the Secretary of the Treasury to construct a building in 
a town that had 5,000 people in 1918 and has not 500 now. It 
leaves it to him, so that where the necessity for buildings has 
disappeared their construction would not be compulsory. 

If this language does not cover that view of the matter, I am 
sure the Senator from Maine will accept any amendment that 
will carry out that purpose—first, to make it compulsory to 
construct a building where a building was authorized; second, 
to give preference where the site has been acquired under the 
act of 1913. If this language does not do that, and the Senator 
wants to propose any reservations to make it certain, he can 
draw any language that will do that and yet will not compel 
the construction of buildings where the town has practically 
disappeared. 

In order that Senators may know what they are doing, I 
should like to have read from the desk the list of buildings in 
the different States that will be constructed under this $15,- 
000,000 provision, and then what will be done under the author- 
ization for sites, so that every Senator may know exactly what 
his State gets under this bill, and nobody will have any doubt 
about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, if the Senator will read sec- 
tion 8 of the bill—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have that in mind, and I am 
trying to get an interpretation of this amendment put into the 
bill so far as it relates to section 3 of the bill. As stated by the 
Senator from Virginia, I believe that he has clearly in mind 
doing the same thing that I believe should be done; but I call 
attention to the language of this amendment on page 2, which 
says: 

Giving preference, where he considers conditions justify such action, 
to cases where sites for public buildings have heretofore been acquired 
or authorized to be acquired. 


I think it is quite clear that in cases coming within the 
purview of that amendment it is wholly within the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury as to whether or not he shall 
construct a building there. In cases where an authorization 
was made for the acquirement of a site and the construction 
of a building, if the site has been acquired, would not that put 
such a case under this amendment rather than under section 
3 of the bill, which makes provision for completing such 
buildings? 

As I take it, in any case if a site only has been acquired, 
even though there may have been an appropriation for ac- 
quiring the site and the construction of a building, it would 
still be within the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
as to whether or not the building should be constructed. If 
that is the purpose of this bill, I am quite sure that so far as 
I am concerned I could not agree to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if he will note 
the enumerations found in section 3, and will get the documents 
referred to there—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. 
before me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, if the Senator has all of those docu- 
ments, he will find that the case he has just referred to is 
covered in section 3; and all cases that are covered in section 
3 do not fall under the provisions of the proposed amendment 
on puge 2 that the Senator has just referred to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. If the Senator from Utah is 
right about that, then the matter which I am bringing to the 
attention of the Senate is settled; but I am not convinced that 
he is right about It. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am satisfied that the Senator from Maine 
wili accept any provision that gives preference in the expendi- 
ture of this money to places where sites have been acquired, 
provided we do not compel the construction of buildings in 
places like mining camps where a site has been acquired and 
the population has disappeared. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. There is nothing said here 
about the disappearance of populations. 

Mr. SWANSON. I know there is nothing said about it, but 
that amendment was drawn in its present form because we did 
not know the specific cases, The Senator might have an amend- 
ment drawn providing that where the receipts of the post 
office do not amount to so much we will get rid of the sites; 
but, as far as I am concerned—and I hope the Senator from 
Maine will feel the same way—the Senator can draw any 
amendment that will suit him that will give preference to those 
places, provided it does not compel the construction of build- 
ings where they are not needed. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine has 
the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 


I have that document right 
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Mr. SMITH. I want to ask that we may have read the list 
of sites and buildings that have been authorized. Let us know 
by States just what is proposed under this bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Before the reading begins, I 
should like to make an inquiry. Does the document from which 
the Senator will read indicate the cases where an authorization 
was made for the purpose of acquiring a site and the construe- 
tion of a building as distinguished from those cases where sites 
only were authorized to be acquired? 

Mr. FERNALD. It does. Two or three buildings were left 
out of Document 28 by some clerical error, which have been 
added to the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the bill name any towns or cities 
which have public buildings in them? 

Mr. FERNALD. Only those that were authorized under the 
act of 1913. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand. Then all Senators are talk- 
ing about now are these sites which have been purchased and 
where no buildings have been authorized. The $15,000,000 can 
be used for that purpose, but the $100,000,000 has nothing to 
do with that at all. 5 

Mr. FERNALD. Not at all. If the Senator will permit me 
to explain the three different provisions of the bill, I think it 
might be helpful in solving this problem. 

Mr. SMITH. My request was that the amounts authorized 
to be expended in the different States might be read, so that 
we would know what provision was made. 

Mr. FERNALD. For buildings already authorized. 

Mr. ASHURST. And sites. : 

Mr. SMITH. Buildings and sites already authorized, so that 
we may know what States are going to get preferential treat- 
ment under the $15,000,000 appropriation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests that the 
Senator from South Carolina should be more specific in his 
request, because there is no way the clerk can tell what is to 
be read in the table that has been sent to the desk. 

Mr. SMITH. I was informed by a member of the committee 
that that was the correct table, giving an answer to the request 
I made. 

Mr. FERNALD. If the Senator from South Carolina will 
give me his attention, since that document was gotten out 62 
buildings have been erected, in the last two years. 

Mr. SMITH. This will give us a pretty good idea. 

Mr. FERNALD. It will give an idea. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Instead of giving a good idea, can not the 
Senator from Maine give us an exact list of those that are on 
the preferential list? 

Mr. FERNALD. I can give a list of those that have been 
authorized to date. 

Mr. SMITH. Then, in place of the clerk reading it, let the 
chairman of the committee read it himself. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I inquire, is this authorized for 
buildings or is it merely for sites? 

Mr. SMITH. For sites. 

Mr. FERNALD. For buildings—— z; 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to know. One talks one way and 
another another. 

Mr. FERNALD. These are buildings authorized in the bill 
which will be built. 

Mr. HARRISON. And the money for those buildings only is 
to come out of the $15,000,000? 

Mr. FERNALD. Absolutely. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us have the list read. 

Mr. HARRISON. And any site that has been authorized does 
not come out of this $15,000,000? 

Mr. FERNALD. No. The list is as follows: 

Alaska, Juneau. 

Arizona, Globe. 

Arkansas, Prescott, 

California, Red Bluff, San Pedro, 

Colorado, Durango, 

Connecticut, Branford, Putnam. 

Florida, Marianna. 

Georgia, West Point. 

Idaho, Coeur d'Alene, Sandpoint. 

Illinois, Batavia, Metropolis, Mount Carmel, Paxton. 

Iowa, Des Moines. 

Kentucky, Shelbyville. 

Maine, Caribou, Fort Fairfield. 

Massachusetts, Leominster, Malden, Newburyport, South- 
bridge, Waltham, Winchester. 

Michigan, Wyandotte. 

Minnesota, Montevideo. 

Nebraska, Central City. 

Nevada, Fallon, Goldfield. 

New Jersey, Bayonne, East Orange, Millville, Montclair, 
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New Mexico, East Las Vegas. 

New York, Fort Plain, Long Island City, Syracuse, Yonkers. 

North Carolina, Wilson. 

North Dakota, Jamestown. 

Ohio, Akron, Fremont, Wilmington. 

Pennsylvania, Donora, Lewistown, McKees Rocks, Olyphant, 
Sayre, Tamaqua, Tarentum, Waynesburg. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator read the 
Pennsylvania list and also the Mississippi list? 

Mr. FERNALD. There are no authorizations for Mississippi. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. FERNALD, Let me complete the reading, and then I 
will yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I was just going to ask the Senator, in connec- 
tion with that, whether there is any provision made there for 
the State of Maryland. 

Mr. FERNALD. South Carolina, Lancaster. 

South Dakota, Chamberlain. 

Tennessee, Athens. 

Washington, Seattle. 

West Virginia, Williamson. 

Wisconsin, Madison, Tomah. 

Wyoming, Buffalo, Cody. 

Totals for these projects will be $17,000,000, and it will re- 
quire $9,100,000. 

Additional: 

Missouri, St. Louis. 

New Jersey, Newark. 

Montana, Missoula. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is under what section? 

Mr. FERNALD. That is under the $15,000,000 section. All 
of those have been provided for under the act of 1913. We 
are just carrying out the provisions of that act. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was quite sure there would be a misunder- 
standing owing to what the Senator said in the first piace. 
These are the building projects contained in Senate Document 
28, reestimated; not all the buildings in Document No. 28, but 
these are the ones being reestimated. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Reestimated when? 

Mr. SMOOT. Since Document No. 28 was prepared. 

Mr. FERNALD. That was two years ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. Two years ago. 

Mr. FERNALD. And there have been 62 buildings built 
since that time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that if this $15,000,000 bill 
passes, the only building that will be erected in Tennessee will 
be the one at Athens. 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would be glad to be informed about it. 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator's State is just as likely to have 
public buildings erected in it as any other State. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is if we take our hats in our hands 
and go up and ask the Secretary of the Treasury if he will do it. 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not think that is quite fair. It is left 

to the discretion of the Postmaster General for emergency 
cases. If there is an emergency in the Senator’s State—and I 
think there is one—if there is an emergency case where a post 
office is needed, the Postmaster General will know better than 
anyone else about the matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not long ago I undertook for two hours 
to get the Architect of the Treasury, who has this matter in 
charge for the Secretary, to state whether or not he regarded a 
case us an emergency, and he declined to do it. I do not feel 
that there is very much chance for Tennessee under the terms 
of the bill, 

Mr. FERNALD. Would the Senator say that the Secretary 
of the Treasury was fair if he should promise all Senators who 
went to him that they would have public buildings erected in 
their States? Suppose a dozen Senators should go? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know what goes on. 

Mr. FERNALD. I can tell the Senator 

Mr. McKELLAR. I saw the Architect of the Treasury at the 
suggestion of the Senator from Maine. Upon his suggestion I 
had a conference with him for about two hours, and I got no 
satisfaction out of him whatsoever. 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator got just what any other Sen- 
ator got. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Then that is precious little. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I would like 


to inquire of the Senator from Maine from what he was reading 
just a while ago? 

Mr. FERNALD. I was reading the reestimates of the cost 
of buildings that were provided for under the act of 1913. All 
of those will be built if the pending bill passes. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not find any such provi- 
sion in the bill. Document No. 28, referred to in the bill, con- 
tains a very much larger list than that read by the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have just explained that 62 buildings in- 
dicated on that list have been built since that document was 
printed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that but it includes buildings as to 
which there was no need of a reestimate. The list the Senator 
read was of reestimates, and in Document No. 28, I will say to 
the Senator from Tennessee, there are mentioned seven build- 
ings for Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And all those have been built. 

Mr. SMOOT. Therefore Tennessee is away ahead of the 
States that are not mentioned in Document No. 28. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; we are away behind. Other States 
have had theirs first. 

Mr. SMOOT. If these are all built but one, Tennessee is 
better off than any State mentioned in Document No. 28. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to have that document read 
which shows the buildings that were provided for in 1913. 
Those that have not been built under that will be built under 
this provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are set out here. 

Mr. SWANSON, All those buildings have already been built. 
The Senator does not want to have them rebuilt? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly not. 

Mr. SWANSON. I want to say that in 1913, under a fair 
division of the fund for public buildings, certain buildings were 
authorized. 

Mr. SMOOT. Here is the list of them. 

Mr. SWANSON. Those in whose States buildings have been 
erected have no right to complain. I would like to have that 
list read to the Senate to show that the Senator from Tennessee 
and the Members of the House agreed to the arrangement made 
at that time, and all that would be done under section 1 would 
be to complete what was authorized at that time. 

Mr. FERNALD. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Tennessee that 
although Utah is mentioned in Document No. 28, we have not 
all the buildings, but Tennessee has, and Tennessee has no right 
to complain. 

Mr. McKELLAR. These buildings were built years before, 
and the sum authorized in 1918 was to complete the number of 
buildings that had been started before. Tennessee has not got- 
ten her proportion, even under the old law, and under this law 
Congress is going to appropriate $100,000,000 to be turned over 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to fix the places and the 
amount to be expended on each one just as he sees ñt. 

Mr. SWANSON. We will discuss that when we get to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We are at it right now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine has 
the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. The object now is to determine whether that 
$15,000,000 is right. The Senator from Tennessee has his 
part of it, and he is kicking because he has his completed 
before other States have theirs. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Quite the contrary—— 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I can not yield further. I 
want to explain this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. FERNALD. I know the Senator from Tennessee means 
+o be fair. The Senator from Virginia has explained the mat- 
ter absolutely. In 1913, when that bill was passed, different 
buildings were to be built in Tennessee. They have all been 
built since that time but one. There is no question about it, 
and, as the Senator from Virginia said, we are working on this 
$15,000,000 project. I want to explain that before we get to 
the $100,000,000 proposition. i 

Mr. McKELLAR. The $15,000,000 project, of course, is per- 
fectly proper. There is no objection'to that. I do not think 
there will be any objection on the part of anybody, because 
the buildings have to be completed. But when it comes to ap- 
propriating $100,000,000 to be turned over to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to be distributed under his will, I am opposed 
to it. 

Mr. FERNALD. I understand; but we have not gotten to 
that yet. The Senator is perfectly satisfied with the $15,000,000 
provision? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am satisfied with the $15,000,000 as 
provided here. 

Mr. FERNALD. Let me go on with something else. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I now ask that Document No. 
28, covering the buildings provided for in that document, be 
read to the Senate. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- Mr, SMOOT. Those that are already completed, of course, 
quest of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and | are not provided for here. 
the clerk will read the document referred to. Mr. McKELLAR. Those that are not 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as I understand it, the list Mr. SMOOT. Will be completed under this bill. 
that is to be read now from the desk is a list of the buildings The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read as requested. 
that are to be completed under this bill. The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Names of cities where sites only or sites and buildings have been authorized, limit of cost of each ect, amount authorized in each case, cost of land where sites have been ired 
s 4 date of acquisition by Government, balance available, estim: cost of project, and increase in limit pao 8 


Amount 


Place authorized 


(a) 


June 9, 1917 $2, 500 
Andalusia Feb. 26, 1915 4,975 
Attalla. Apr. 20, 1918 4.000 
Greenville... Jan. 22, 1917 5, 000 
Sylacauga. Sept 10, 1914 5,000 
Union r FF A PENA TE T S E ESE a A Aug. 26, 1914 4,500 
r ⁰y d . Sept. 30, 1915 15, 000 
GCC AE EN A EE E Sept. 2,1911 + 22,500 
Arizona: 
CCC EAA R S E TA S E aa Nov. 14,1911 15, 000 
Prescott. Apr. 13. 1915 7. 500 
Tucson Apr. 20, 1914 15, 000 
Arkansas: 
BRENIG ĩ˙ AB n Q é — ... —. AA A EON E Sept. 30, 1918 3, 735 
Conway. June 16,1915 2,000 
El Dorado Mar. 2. 1922 5. 000 
Forest City. May 28,1917 4. 500 
Pre ee ee Feb. 7.1917 2, 750 
North Little Rock (Argenta)... Dec. 14, 1920 9, 500 
CFC A Aug. 24. 1914 (9 
Russellville... Feb. 17,1917 5,000 
Rp EET TE E A E N ES ed A Not purchased 
fornia: 
Aug. 23,1911 17, 500 
Feb. 14. 1914 40. 000 
Dec, 28. 1916 17,000 
Jan. 31,1917 9, 800 
June 17, 1913 16, 500 
Oct. 30,1916 7, 500 
Site not se 222 
lected. 
May 8, 1915 11,000 / MOON Tes te 
Jan. 24,1912 10, 000 
May 22,1916 3. 900 
Mar. 31, 1916 15, 000 
July 31, 1917 15,000 
June 8, 1917 9. 600 
. 22, 1911 12, 000 
22, 1917 4.000 
15, 1911 8, 500 
Newark 18,1914 4,000 
District of Columbia: 
oe / TTT ATTTPTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—X—T—T—T—X—T—T—T—V—T—T—＋—＋—＋T——— O 4 
Jan. 9,1917 0 6, 000 70, 000 
Nov. 3,1915 52.750 80, 000 450, 000 
Oct. 9, 1914 5, 000 6.000 70, 000 
Oct. 17, 1914 6, 000 7, 500 85, 000 
Nov. 16, 1916 4, 000 170, 000 151, 000 
Aug. 29, 1916 5, 000 5, 000 50, 000 
Aug. 22 1917 3, 500 155, 000 76, 500 
Apr. 10, 1917 8, 000 5, 000 55, 000 
July 21, 1917 5, 000 5, 000 65, 000 
y 2, 1916 5, 000 5, 000 65, 000 
Apr. 4 1015 5, 000 5, 000 70, 000 
Aug. 12, 1915 5, 000 6, 000 28 
Sept. 25, 1915 5, 000 5, 000 000 
an. , 1915 5, 000 5, 000 65, 000 
Apr. 13, 1915 4, 003 5, 000 70, 000 
Apr. 28, 1016 6, 000 150, 000 69, 000 
June 28,1915 8, 500 10, 000 
May 3, 1912 13, 200 1100, 000 
Jan. 15, 1917 6, 200 10, 000 
Aug. 6, 1916 (9 
Not selected. |....-......... 
Mar. 10, 1917 8, 000 
Sept. 14, 1918 7, 000 
June 10,1915 6, 000 
July 15, 1920 10, 000 
Nov. 14, 1916 9, 000 
Sept. 30, 1914 4,000 
Sept. 9, 1918 6, 250 
Sept. 8, 1917 10, 000 
Site not e- 
r lected. 
Sept. 23, 1914 20, 000 
Site not se- |.............. 
lected. 
June 27, 1921 6, 000 76. 0001 
Aug. 23, 1917 IO, e CT OO kee 


. 148 t Proposition taken up by Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds in their report to the Senate. 
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acqui 


Place 


Towa: 


Fairfield 
Marengo 
Newton 
Oclwein 


Holton 
Kentucky: 
Barbour 


Nebraska: 
Central City 
Nevada: 
br NAGE TTT ͤ CEEE SR LE ae OTEN SELON 
CONAN ais oS TTT Ce assess 


1 Site and building. 
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Ni cities where sites only or sites and buildings have been authorized, limit of cost 
9 S date of VCC 


Date site 
acquired 


0) 


Oct. 9, 1918 
Jan. 4, 1917 
a 20, 1919 
July 28, 1017 
Apr. 3,1917 
Aug. 18, 1916 
Sept. 15, 1911 
Dec. 11, 1917 

May 10, 1918 
Not purchased 


June 19, 1917 
| July 19, 1916 


| Aug. 15,1919 


Sept. 18, 1916 
| Dec. 29, 1915 
| July 13, 1917 


| Aug 23,1915 


Sept. 22, 1911 
Nov. 9, 1921 


| June 17,1915 


Dec. 23,1916 
Oct. 11,1915 
Nov. 21,1914 
Mar. 24, 1917 
Aug. 28, 1917 
Dec. 29,1916 
May 3,1917 
Aug. 10,1917 
Not pur- 


chased. 
Mar. 12, 1918 
June 10,1911 


Dec. 7, 1921 
Mar. 15,1918 
Sept. 20, 1911 


Feb. 8, 1915 
Mar. 13, 1912 


Apr. 21,1917 


June 5, 1023 
July 2,1917 


May 3. 1012 


Dee. 10, 1917 
Nov. 11, 1915 
Dec. 19, 1916 
Oct. 17, 1911 
Mar. 31, 1916 


June 2,1917 
Aug. 14, 1911 


Bey gu 
not pur- 
chased. 


. 


ane: 15, 1911 
Site not pur- 


, 1911 


17, 1017 


June 11, 1917 
Not acquired. 


Site. 


ö cost 
cost of project, fred 
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land where sites have been acguir 
and increase in limit od vidos Pato * 


Balance Estimated 


Cost ol site available ‘amount Increase 
©) (e) 0 @) 
$11, 500 $98, 

6,800 73, 

9, 000 125, 

12, 000 140, 
9, 000 115, 

5, 500 95, 

7,500 100, 

10, 000 110, 
10, 000 50, 000 85, 
5 80, 

g 62, 000 


35 


5, 000 
12.000 
65, 000 
7,000 
3.500 
10,000 
8.000 
4,500 7, 500 OO ees 
5,000 5, 000 50, 000 
7.500 7.500 60, 000 
4.000 7.500 75.000 
6, 850 8,000 65,000 
5,000 5,000 60, 000 
7.500 10,000 85.000 
2.500 5,000 55, 000 
5,000 10.000 90, 000 
4,000 9.000 60.000 
= 7000 9 060 
3,000 11 . 00,000 | nanan | 
4 ( 
6,000 r egoee a 
6.000 | 
10,000 { 
18,000 
6, 500 
10, 500 
10, 500 
20, 000 
25, 
7, 
18, | 
18, 
46, 
19, 
25, 
8 
7. 
6 
6 
86,700} 5 000 . 639 00 2... | 
SORAS | 
5,000 { 
6,50 000 
5,000 
6,975 10, 000 
4, 000 3.000 5, 
9050 7 000 
iS] ae 
5, 000 1§2, 500 
5 
6, 000 60, 000 
6, 000 7, 500 80, 000 
7, 500 7, 500 75, 000 
3.000 10.000 90, 000 
2 * oe 
„* á 
Donated 165, 000 75, 000 
1, 500 155, 000 65, 500 
eee 175, 000 75, 000 
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Names of cities where sites only or sites and buildings have been authorized, limit of cost of each project, 


date of acquisition by Government, balance available, estimated cost of 
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amount authorized in each case, cost of land where sites have been acquired 
and increase in limit reguired—Continued 


Date site 
acquired 


09 


orth —BPPPPPPPPPPPPPGPPTTFVTPTVTPTPVT0TTTTTTTTTTTTVTTTTTTTT—T—T—T— Dee. B, 1920 


19, 1913 


9, 1911 


20, 1912 
11, 1014 


7,1913 


` 12; 1912 
27,1917 


9, 1914 
. 22,1916 


A Car 101 
pr. 13, 1915 
Dec. 18,1917 
Aug. 10,1911 
Mar. 29, 1917 
Jan. 12,1917 


Oct.. 6, 1911 


10, 1914 
2.1011 


2, 1916 
24, 1915 
. 16,1914 


Aug. 25, 1920 

Site not - 

Daam- No appropri- 
Spor 


Rutherfordton_. July 21, 1917 
Thomasville__.._... Sept. 13, 1917 
PACE Pian VE, ORI ID AL ae Ee ey AAT No appropri- 


on. 
FTT. EED E P E ID AA EE AE EA AI A, May 28, 1909 


C —T—T————————— ——v——— S Seni tu viernes Apr. 9, 1915 
3)%%TTUTTPTPUTTPTP—TTFTPFPTPTPTPTPVPTCTPUww—VTVTPPVbVbV—V——— eases NER Dec. 23, 1911 


——w. ——.. :. ĩͤ . 8 Aug. 28, 1914 
Nov. 3, 1911 


Ek EF rh UR ore eee SF, ESS AR ee EN ee OD AS Apr. 2. 1912 


July 31, 1011 
Nov. 2, 1916 
Feb. 26, 1918 
EES LATO ͤ——. AR eR t. 20 1015 
y 
May 27, 1911 
5 S ii 
t. 
Sept. 23, 1912 
June 3, 1911 
Feb. 0,1915 
Not purchased) 


Mar. 8, 1917 
May 28, 1915 


17,1914 | 


Sse 


> BEE 


2 
SSS 


Balance Estimated 
available amount 


o) 


85 000 


Not selected 100, 000 25, 000 
Oct. 5, 1912 135, 000 50, 000 
Feb. 1,1915 161, 000 80, 000 
. 30, 1909 ee ee 
Oct. 1. 1917 500, 000 >- 
May 15, 1917 108, 500 45, 000 
. 7, 1916 100, 000 35, 000 
ot selected 85, 000 20, 000 
ending ee 
2, 1919 230, 000 150, 000 
Aug. 4,1911 65, 000 
Not 120, 000 50, 000 
Feb. 9, 1916 120, 600 000 
Not purchased 123, 000 75, 000 
July 28, 1911 125, 000 65, 000 
Aug. 2.1918 150 000 
Not selected 140, 000 
1Site and building. ® Additional land. 
2 Site. è This matter will require a survey of the entire Bronx situation, 
® Building. Additional for site, 


New site or additional land, 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the Senator from Maine what 
post-office buildings are to be erected in the State of New 
York? 

Mr. FERNALD. Under the first provision of the bill they 
are at Fort Plain, Long Island City, Syracuse, and Yonkers. 

Mr. COPELAND. How much is the appropriation for Fort 
Plain? 

Mr. FERNALD. Fort Plain is estimated to cost $75,000, 
and there has been $65,000 already appropriated, It will re- 
quire $10,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, I am delighted that Fort Plain 
is to have a post-office building, but does it not seem amazing 
to the Senator from Maine that Fort Plain, with a population 
less than 3,000, should have a total appropriation of $75,000? 

Mr. FERNALD. That provision was enacted in 1913, and I 
assume the Senator mtist have had a very influential Repre- 
sentative from that district or Senator from his State at that 
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June 8, 1916 


Not selected 
July 7,1917 
Jan. 


4,000 000 
1 000 
8, 000 87, 000 
6, 000 ee 85, 000 
250, 000 300, 000 }......-.-.--.- 2, 000, 000 
5, 000 rr 85, 000 
5, 000 155, 000 80, 000 70, 000 
2850 eee 85, 000 
600 CA Rae 75, 000 
5, 000 165, 000 50, 000 80, 000 
8 000 160, 000 56, 000 110, 000 
6, 000 155, 000 50, 000 65, 000 
(9 7259 EE 80, 000 
6, 500 ALA TE 90, 000 
Mar. 31, 1915 5, 000 5, 000 
May 17, 1918 8,000 000 
Mar. 15, 1918 4,750 
June 26, 1917 8, 500 
Apr. 4,1919 4. 000 
Not purchased 
Dec. 19, 1919 


July 18 1917 
“| Sept. 3, 1913 
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( (e) o) (9) 


Oct. 9, 1914 
Mar. 30, 1915 


4, 1917 


BR FA 


t. 23, 1915 
y B, 1917 


Oct. 28. 1917 
July 12, 1916 
Jan. 11,1912 


Mar. 14, 1913 


June 20, 1916 
Apr. 13,1914 


Oct. 23,1911 


Nov, 19, 1923 
No appropri- 
ation. 


Aug. 1,1911 


Sept. 14, 1911 


Apr. 20,1912 


Oct. 6, 1911 
Deo. 22, 1916 


u Present site not suitable; changes In legislation contemplated. 
12 New site and building. 


time. Under the old method that was the way those things 
were obtained. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am delighted that some active Congress- 
man was so energetic as to get $75,000 for this nice little town. 
I am delighted that they are to have a post office, but I want to 
inquire why the Bronx, with a million people, is not taken care 
of? Why is not Nyack taken care of, and Suffern and Tarry- 
town and Monticello and Hudson, as well as a hundred other 
New York State towns I might mention? 

Mr. FERNALD. That case proves the folly of that kind of 
legislation and the advantage of this kind. There were many 
such instances all over the country under the old system. 

Mr. COPELAND. What is the advantage of the new plan? 

Mr. FERNALD. There will be no more of those buildings 
erected where they are not needed under the provisions of the 
present bill. They will be built where the emergency exists. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it the contention of the Senator that 
those post offices, including Fort Plain, are unnecessary? Does 
the Senator contend that under the old plan the post offices 
which have been provided for are unnecessary? 
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Mr. FERNALD. I am taking the Senator’s word for it. It 
seems, in this instance, that it was unnecessary. 

Mr. COPELAND. Regardless of what the policy is and who 
established it, it is perfectly absurd to have such discrimina- 
tions. Let me repeat that I am glad Fort Plain is to have 
a post-office building; but there are great thriving commercial 
communities in New York State where post-office buildings are 
more sadly needed, as, for instance, in the Bronx. I hope the 
new plan may permit this. It is a great pity to think the money 
of the taxpayers may be carelessly appropriated. 

Mr. FERNALD. It is a very great waste. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I notice that the Senator is now talking 
about $100,000,000, 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; I am going to get to that amount 
now. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator has got off of the $15,000,000? 
Has the Senator a list of the buildings proposed to be built 
with the $100,000,000? 

Mr. FERNALD. No; there is no list. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have been told by a Member of the House 
of Representatives, though I do not know whether it is true 
or not, that 22 States, according to the present arrangement, 
will not get anything even under the $100,000,000 plan. I do 
not know whether that is correct or not. I am asking the 
Senator if he knows. 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator has information that I do not 
have. I am sure he will take my word. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I want to know if it has ever been esti- 
mated for in such a way as to enable the Senator to know? 

Mr. FERNALD. There is no such list, and I have never 
heard of any estimate being made. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I take the Senator’s word for it, of course. 
May I ask one further question? Has the Senator a list of the 
places where there is an emergency? 

Mr. FERNALD. No; I have not. There was such a list 
made up, I think, two years ago. The House asked for a list 
of emergency cases from the Post Office Department. They esti- 
mated in many instances where an emergency did exist, but 
that list is of no value now, because many of those places have 
been provided for. It just comes to my mind that there was a 
ease in Minnesota, at St. Paul, where there was an emergency 
case listed. They have had to rent a building there at an 
expense of $120,000 a year rental. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I admit that is a matter of necessity. A 
list was furnished to me, and I think it was the emergency 
list of two years ago to which the Senator referred. My State 
did not have an emergency case in that list, and yet I know 
some of the post-office buildings in North Carolina are about 
to fall down. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the list that was just 
read at the desk? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No; I am asking the Senator from Maine 
for information, and he tells me that I am wrong. I was in- 
quiring about the emergency cases. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine has 
the floor. To whom is he yielding? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I am asking for information, if the Sena- 
tor has a list of the emergency buildings, or if he can advise 
me where it can be found? 

Mr. FERNALD. No; I have not. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FERNALD. I do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Maine a minute ago 
said that under this plan there would be no such waste of 
public funds as occurred at Fort Plain. If the Senator does 
not know where the money is to be expended, what is the basis 
of that statement? 

Mr. FERNALD. A Senator stated that a post-office building 
had been erected in that town when it was not needed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; I heard that statement. 

Mr. FERNALD. I believe that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Postmaster General in using their judgment will 
never erect a building where it is not needed. I base my judg- 
ment on the fact—and I think the Senator from Arkansas must 
concur with me in the statement—lI have Hved and acted under 
a Democratic administration 

Mr. CARAWAY. I knew that some good influence had come 
into the Senator’s life at one time. 

Mr. FERNALD. Just a moment. I lived under two Demo- 
cratic Secretaries of the Treasury. I found them just as fair 
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and just as honorable and as desirous of doing the right thing 
as I have found to be the case with our present Secretary of 
the Treasury, whom I have seen but once. I believe in leaving 
such matters to public officers where they are disposed to be 
fair. I know and the Senator from Arkansas knows that Sen- 
ators and Representatives in years past haye secured the pas- 
sage of public building bills by locking them together and help- 
ing each the other, and in many towns all over the country 
buildings have been erected where they were not needed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That, however, did not happen in my State. 
But I was going to ask the Senator, is he under the impression 
that the Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General 
know more about Maine than the Senator from Maine knows? 

Mr. FERNALD. I am satisfied that the Postmaster General 
knows more about the post offices in Maine than I do. He 
knows about the receipts of the offices there. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator himself can get the receipts 
of post offices in three minutes, If that is what the Senator 
would be governed by, that information could be had in a min- 
ute. Does the Senator imagine that the Postmaster General 
and the Secretary of the Treasury know more about the devel- 
opment of communities and the possible future needs of every 
State in the Union than do all the men in both branches of 
Congress? 

Mr. FERNALD, The Senator from Maine knows that the 
Postmaster General can tell him in three seconds about every 
post ofice in the United States, while I do not have that. in- 
formation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Postmaster General can not tell—— 

Mr. FERNALD. Will the Senator allow me to conclude my 
sentence? s 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not know anything about the post 
oftices of the Senator's State, while the Postmaster General does 
know about them. He also knows about my State; he knows 
about all the States, 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Postmaster General knows about the 
postal receipts, but that information is not confined to the 
Postmaster General. Any of us may also have that informa- 
tion. The question I am asking is, Is it the impression of the 
Senator from Maine that the Postmaster General knows more 
about the possible development and, therefore, the future needs 
in all the States than do all the Representatives and Senators? 

Mr. FERNALD. I am inclined to think the Postmaster Gen- 
eral knows more about my State than I do, for I know very 
little about the post offices in the State. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator knows something about the 
post offices in a general way. He knows the State is up north 
somewhere, 

Mr. FERNALD. I know where the towns are. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And the Postmaster General knows what 
the receipts of the post offices are. 

Mr. FERNALD, Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And the Senator from Maine could get 
that information in a few minutes? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is that the basis on which the Senator now 
urges us to surrender all control over the appropriations for 
public buildings? 

Mr. FERNALD. I am going to discuss the matter of giving 
up control over the appropriations later on, when we get to it. 

Mr. BRUCE and Mr. SHORTRIDGE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield first to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask the Senator to pause long enough in 
order to allow me to offer an amendment to the bill, to be con- 
sidered in due course when reached. 

Mr. FERNALD. Does the Senator from Maryland desire 
that the amendment which he proposes shall be taken up after 
the committee amendments shall. have been disposed of? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from 
Maryland wish to have his amendment read? 

Mr. BRUCE. I should like to have it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
amendment, following which the amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 23, after the word “ con- 
veyanee,“ insert a colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, however, That with the exception of laud that may be 
taken for increasing the site of the Government Printing Office no 
additional land shall be acquired in the District of Columbia north of 
Pennsylvania Avenue or north of New York Avenue, 
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Mr. FERNALD. I assume that the amendment will lie on 
the table, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order has been made. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Secretary has just read a long list 
of cities where post-office buildings are to be erected. For the 
information of the Senate, I wish the Senator from Maine 
would now explain from what fund the money is to come for 
the purpose of carrying out the work of building the post 
offices named? I wish the Senator would explain so that I, at 
least, may understand it. 

Mr. FERNALD. There is, I will say to the Senator from 
California, an appropriation in the bill of $15,000,000, and all 
of the post offices that have been authorized under the act of 
1618 will be built out of that $15,000,000, to be added to what 
is already appropriated for that purpose. That covers the 
$15.000,000. If we are all satisfied with this provision—and I 
think we must be 

Mr. SMITH and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. FERNALD, I yield first to the Senator from South 

Carolina. : 
Mr. SMITH. Before the Senator leaves the discussion of 
section 3 of the bill, let me say that, as I understand, it leaves 
the entire expenditure of all that has heretofore been appro- 
printed, plus the $15,000,000 provided in this bill as the addi- 
tional limit, entirely to the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury as to what buildings shall be completed and as to 
what buildings additional sums shall be allotted. The bill uses 
this language: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to disregard the 
limit of cost fixed by Congress for each project— 


That is those that are already provided for— 


to purchase additional land for enlargement of sites and to enter into 
contracts for all or so many of said buildings heretofore authorized to 
be constructed, but not yet under contract, as may be possible within 
a total additional limit of cost of $15,000,000. 


He could put the whole amount into a half dozen buildings if 
he say fit. 

Mr, FERNALD. The Senator is mistaken. Let me say to 
him that the list which has been read covers all the buildings 
which were authorized in 1913, and under the provisions of 
this bill carrying $15,000,000 appropriation every one of those 
buildings in each of the towns named will be erected. 

Mr. SMITH. But the bill does not say so. 

Mr. FERNALD. It does say so. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will examine the language he 
will find that the Secretary of the Treasury may increase the 
limit as to any particular project. 

Mr. FERNALD. Let me tell the Senator why that is. The 
reason why the 65 buildings have not been erected is that there 
was not sufficient money originally provided with which to erect 
them. So the authorizations have not been carried out and 
the buildings provided for have not been erected. This bill, 
however, provides that within the additional $15,000,600 every 
one of those buildings may be erected. 

Mr. SMITH. The language of the bill in section 3, which 
provides for the $15,000,000 appropriation, proceeds to enumer- 
ate certain acts and certain appropriations in addition to those 
covered by the statement which was read from the desk, and 
then it says, without a period in the entire paragraph: 


The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to disrega-d— 
I am reading beginning at the end of line 11, on page 6— 


The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to disregard the 
limit of cost fixed by Congress for each project. 


Mr. FERNALD. Now wait a minute right there. The See- 
retary of the Treasury is to disregard the limit heretofore 
fixed by Congress. That is the reason why these buildings 
were not erected. That covers that. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. The section reads further. 


to purchase additional land for enlargement of sites and to enter into 
contracts for all or so many of said buildings heretofore authurized 
to be constructed, but not yet under contract, as may be possible 
within a total additional limit of cost of $15,000,000. 


Reading the context in the preceding portion of the section 
he is to disregard the appropriations heretofore authorized, and 
he is to add to those appropriations amounts to the limit of $15,- 
000,000 and construct and complete such buildings as he sees 
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fit within that limit. If the amount appropriated will provide 
for the construction of only half of them or a third of them, 
he may expend it all on that limited number. 

Mr. FERNALD. Let me say to the Senator that the esti- 
mate for completing those buildings is less than $15,000,000, 
and everyone of them will be erected. It will cost at present 
rates $13,700,000 to do so. 

Mr. SMITH. It seems to me, Mr. President, that it would 
have been a very easy matter to have made it mandatory in 
the law, and provided that the buildings heretofore provided 
for shall be completed at an additional cost not to exceed 
$15,000,000. Then there would be no doubt about it; but here 
it is proposed to provide that the Secretary of the Treasury 
may increase the limit as to any such building. 

Mr, FERNALD. Let me say to the Senator that the limit 
of cost will have to be increased as to most of the buildings. 
The reason why they have not already been built is that the 
amount appropriated was not sufficient. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well; but suppose the Secretary of the 
Treasury were to increase the limit as to some of them only 
and thus consume the $15,000,000, the other buildings would 
have to wait. 

A Mr. FERNALD. I have assurance that that will not be 
one. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, the Senator has an assurance! 

Mr. HARRISON and Mr. ODDIE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield; and if so, to whom? 

2 FERNALD. I yield first to the Senator from Missis- 
pp: 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator says that there were 68 of 
these projects which the $15,000,000 would take care of, as I 
understood him. 

Mr, FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. And the designation of those buildings 
was read from Senate Document No. 28. < 

Mr. FERNALD. I will say that that is rather confusing. 

Mr, HARRISON. That is exactly what I want to have 
clear in my mind. The Senator read some document which 
the Senator from Utah said was not correct. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have the document here. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said that was a reappraisement. 

Mr. FERNALD. This document was printed two years ago 
and a number of the 62 buildings mentioned therein have been 
erected. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator does not want to give the 
impression to the Senate that all the projects in the various 
States mentioned in the document which was read are to be 
provided for under this $15,000,000 fund? 

Mr. FERNALD. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. They are merely to be given preference 
under the sum appropriated? 

Mr. FERNALD. Only those that are authorized and have 
not been built will be erected and not those for which the sites 
only have been provided. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maine yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. ODDIE. I have introduced several bills providing for the 
erection of a number of Federal buildings in the State of 
Nevada. I should like the Senator from Maine in a few words 
to tell me what the chances will be for those buildings being 
taken care of under this bill? 

Mr. FERNALD. There are at least 380 bills of similar char- 
acter before the committee of the Senate. We have not given 
them any consideration, because we felt that this general bill 
would cover the whole situation. No attempt has been made to 
secure action on any of those particular bills. I do not know 
where the $100,000,000 appropriation is to be expended, but I 
presume it will be spent where emergencies exist. I can not 
give the Senator any assurance. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator may. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why were not the bills which have been 
introduced covering building projects in various States re- 
ferred to the Treasury Department for an estimate and for a 
report so that we would know something about them? Are 
we going to turn over our legislative duties to the Secretary of 
the Treasury? 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, we did not believe that it 
would be the proper procedure to consider ten or eleven hundred 
special bills, 

The committees of the two Houses decided on this method 
of handling public building measures. So we have not asked 
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for estimates from the department on the individual special 
bills. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But during the entire history of the Gov- 
ernment the other course has been pursued. 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; this is the first time we have under- 
taken to follow this method. 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President, before the Senator pro- 
ceeds, will he allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FERNALD. I first yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. When a public buildings bill was previously 
under consideration in the Senate, the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] offered an amendment covering those 
building projects which have already been authorized. That 
measure could not be finally disposed of, and so no action was 
taken. 

Mr. FERNALD. Absolutely. 

Mr. FESS. And this item is intended to cover all the Sena- 
tor from Florida included in his amendment? 

Mr. FERNALD. Absolutely, Now I yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if buildings should be con- 
structed on all the sites that have been designated in legisla- 
tion by Congress heretofore, and if all the buildings should 
be completed that have been authorized, according to the esti- 
mate of the Treasury Department, what would be the total 
sum? 

Mr. FERNALD. About $38,000,000. The cost under this 
bill would be about $15,000,000, and to build on the sites the 
Senator mentions would cost about $23,000,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. It would be a total, then, of about 
$38,000,000? j 

Mr. FERNALD. About $38,000,000 ; yes. i 

Mr. McKELLAR. In that connection, I notice on Docu- 
ment 28: 


Tennessee—Elizabethton: (Site.) Not purchased. 


That was read by the clerk a few moments ago. The Sena- 
tor will find it on page 6. 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will that be included in this bill? 

Mr. FERNALD. What is it—just for a site? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. It says here, referring to the site 


Not purchased, 


But it has been authorized. 

Mr. FERNALD. No; that will not be included in the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Here is Athens, where the site has been 
purchased but nothing else has been done. Will that be in- 
cluded in this bill? 

Mr. FERNALD. It has been authorized; yes. In the case 
of Athens, Tenn., there has been $95,000 appropriated, and 
$45,000 will be taken out of this $15,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator go down, then, to the 
Memphis sub post office? 

Mr. FERNALD. That is the only one in the Senator’s State 
that will come under that provision. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will that come under that provision to 
the extent of $630,000? 

Mr. FERNALD. Not under this; no. That will have to come 
under the general provision of $100,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why would the Memphis sub post office be 
taken out of this? 

Mr. FERNALD. There is no authorization. 

Mr. McKBLLAR, Yes; there is an authorization. If the 
Senator will examine the document, he will see that there is 
an authorization of $210,000, and the department has estimated 
$750,000. It appears there. 

Mr. FERNALD. The authorization has not been made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; the authorization has been made, 
to the amount stated, $210,000. That appears on page 6 of the 
document. The department thought, though, that more ought 
to be spent there, and estimated further that it would cost 
$750,000, but it has not been reported upon. There is, how- 
ever, an authorization of $210,000. Why would not that come 
within the appropriation? 

Mr. FERNALD. Memphis has recently had an appropria- 
tion for a substation post office. The department has listed 
Memphis as one of the towns where fhe necessity is urgent, and 
it would come under the $100,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But it would not come under this? 

Mr. FERNALD. No. 

Now, if Senators will allow me to proceed, I think I have 
fairly cleared up the meaning of the provision carrying the 
$15,000,000. The next provision in the bill is for $50,000,000, 
to be expended in the District of Columbia. 
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Nobody knows so well as the Senators who have been on 
the Public Buildings Commission the need of buildings in this 
city. The efficiency that can be brought about by having these 
clerks and operators in the different departments under one 
roof will be more than can be estimated in dollars and cents. 
For instance, the activities of the Agricultural Department are 
distributed among 45 different buildings. The activities of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and the General Accounting Office 
are distributed all over the city. If the chief wants to get 
into communication with any one of his aids, a man must go 
half or three-quarters of a mile to get to the department. 
That condition exists in all of the different departments in this 
city. We are paying $980,000 annually in rentals here, and 
every time a lease expires the owner of the building raises 
the rental from 10 to 50 and sometimes 100 per cent. 

In the case of the Post Office Department, in one city under 
the emergency clause that has been reported, we are paying 
$120,000 rental for a building that we had to get within two 
years. In the entire Post Office Department we are paying 
$23,000,000 in rentals, so that the total amount paid for rentals 
of public buildings by the United States Government to-day 
is almost $25,000,000. 

It is not expected that these can all be cared for under this 
bill; it is not expected that relief can be given to every one; 
but we can begin to make improyements and stop some of 
these tremendous charges. 

In 1913 the parcel post bill passed. Last year the depart- 
ment handled 3,780,000,000 packages of parcel post. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, is it intended to build great 
parcel-post storage houses? 

Mr. FERNALD, No. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In the case of these rentals that the Sen- 
ator is talking about, a great deal of the amount is for rent 
of storage houses, is it not? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. z 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is it intended to build those storage houses 
with the $100,000,000? 

Mr. FERNALD. I can not tell the Senator just what the 
intention of the department is. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The intention would be to build where 
they are paying rent, in order to stop paying rent? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; to stop paying rent. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Would not that take nearly $100,000,000, 
without doing anything else? 

Mr. FERNALD. No; I do not think so, Mr. President. I 
think the department will be inclined to take care of every 
emergency case and to make this legislation popular. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the reason why 1 am asking the 
question. The Senator says we are paying an immense amount 
of rent? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator calls this an emergency case, 
and he wants to take care of all those conditions? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to know how much money 
will be required for these emergency cases? 

Mr. FERNALD. I am unable to answer that question. I 
know what the growth of the postal business has been in 13 
years, Last year the parcel post carried 3,796,916,179 pounds 
of matter. In 1928 it carried 3,594,000,000 pounds, in round 
numbers. In 1913, when it was first established, it carried 
but 708,000,000 pounds. To show what a tremendous advance 
there has been in that kind of service, the receipts of the Post 
Office Department in 1913 were $266,619,000, while in 1925 
they were $599,591,000—almost double in 18 years, a gain of 
$332,000,000 in 13 years—and yet we have not had an appro- 
priation for public buildings in all that time. 

Mr. President, I have tried to explain the situation in re- 
gard to these three provisions—the first provision to take care 
of buildings already authorized under the act of 1913; the 
second proyision to use $50,000,000 for the construction of 
buildings in the District of Columbia; the third provision to 
carry $100,000,000 for public buildings in different sections of 
the United States. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator let me ask 
him a question there? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If it was such a wise thing to leave the 
departments here in charge of determining where these build- 
ings should be erected, why was it necessary to give the Dis- 
trict of Columbia specifically 830,000,000? 

Mr. FERNALD. That was about the amount estimated by 
the Public Buildings Commission. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know; but why should it be taken care 


of up to the full amount of its estimates, and leave all the 
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48 States to get only what was left, and at such places as the 
department might see fit to authorize? 

Mr. FERNALD. That is the provision of the bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know it is, but I am asking for the 
reason. I can see that it is in the bill. 

Mr. FERNALD. I think it is exceedingly necessary to have 
these public buildings in the city of Washington. I think it is 
economical to build them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Presumably it is economical, or we would 
not build them anywhere; but why was it thought necessary 
to say to the department: “You must expend $50,000,000 of 
this sum in the District of Columbia, and then you may spend 
every bit of the rest of it in one other State if you want to”? 
Under what theory did they do that? 

Mr. FERNALD. If the Senator has read the bill—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have. 

Mr. FERNALD. Then, as a good lawyer, the Senator cer- 
tainly will understand from the language of the bill that not 
more than $5,000,000 can be used in any one State. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I do not know where that provision is. The 
Senator can not point it out. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Five million dollars in any one State? 

Mr. HARRISON. Five million dollars annually. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, of course; but the Senator knows that 
it is not all to be spent in one year. It can be spent where 
the department pleases ; and when the Senator talks about there 
being a limitation here to the expenditure of $5,000,000 in a 
State I know that the Senator was just mistaken about it. 

Mr. FERNALD. No; I was not mistaken. The Senator from 
Arkansas was mistaken. He said all of it could be spent in one 
State. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It can be, absolutely. If the Senator does 
not know any more about his bill than that, he had better read 
it himself instead of asking me to read it. The Secretary could 
spend every dollar of it in one State, if he desired. 

Mr. FERNALD. How does the Senator come to that con- 
clusion? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Because the language of the bill says so. 
It provides for his expending $5,000,000 a year, and he could 
take enough years to spend it all in one State. 

Mr. FERNALD. But it is to be expended in six years. 
Twenty-five million dollars a year is to be expended for six 
years, so he could not spend it all in one State. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He could not spend $25,000,000 a year for 
6 years, which would amount to $150,000,000, and take 10 
years to spend in the District of Columbia $10,000,000 a year. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— ; 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. I heard the Senator’s speech, and there is a 
portion of it that I can not agree to as an explanation of this 
bill. If there is any doubt about it, I am going to offer an 
amendment to cover it, and I understood the Senator to con- 
sent to it. 

As I understand this bill, it is simply an authorization to the 
Appropriations Committee to appropriate $100,000,000. The 
Appropriations Committee can make the appropriation to the 
extent of $100,000,000 for the purposes indicated in this bill at 
such places, for such specific amounts, and at such times as it 
pleases, not exceeding $5,000,000 in any one State for the six 
years that this bill runs. 

Mr. FERNALD. That is right. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is simply an authorization. The 
Appropriations Committee can not appropriate until another 
committee makes an authorization. As I understand, all that 
this bill does—and if it does not do this I want to make it 
clear in the bill—is this: The Appropriations Committee can 
come in here and make a specific appropriation in any State 
for a specific amount, provided it does not exceed $5,000,000. 
Then, after it makes this appropriation for the specific amount, 
the Treasury Department is authorized to carry it out, and 
has the power to do so under this bill, provided it does not 
exceed this limitation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I call the Senator’s attention to that one 
exception. This bill authorizes $60,000,000 to be spent. The 
President and the Budget send down to the committee a sched- 
ule showing where these buildings shall be constructed and the 
amounts to be expended. Now, for example, suppose the 
Budget sends down no appropriation for any building in my 
State. I want an appropriation, and I offer an amendment to 


provide one, but even if the committee allowed it somebody 
would raise the point of order that it was not estimated for by 
the Budget; so we are appropriating subject to the Budget and 
the President. 

Mr. SWANSON, No; if the Senator will permit me, if the 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate makes an authoriza- 
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tion it is in order under the rules of the Senate. If this 
amount is authorized, the amendment would be in order to 
that amount. The Senator might have difficulty in getting it 
through if the Secretary of the Treasury or the Postmaster 
General or the Department of Justice did not recommend a 
specific building. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is where the Senator is mistaken. 
If a particular amount is authorized for, say, Salisbury, N. C., 
that is in order; but if the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Budget Committee and the President send down a certain 
amount for a certain building, we have to accept that. We can 
not authorize any other amount. 

: Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator how 
he interprets this language in the bill on that point: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury shall submit annually and from 
time to time as may be required estimates to the Bureau of the Budget, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921, showing in complete detail the various amounts it is proposed to 
expend under the authority of this act during the fiscal year for which 
said estimates are submitted. 


So, before the proposition comes here, it must go to the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is true, as everything in the nature 
of an appropriation for the Navy Department must go to the 
Budget Bureau, under the law, and every proposed appropria- 
tion for the War Department must go to the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. FERNALD. If the Senator will permit, I will read that 
provision of the law. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am going to draw an amendment. The 
enly condition under which I will support this bill is that it 
shall be an authorization and that the ultimate fixing of the 
specific amounts for buildings will be left to the Appropriations 
Committee, which represents the different sections of the coun- 
try. If that shall be done, the rights of all the States will be 
left to that committee to consider them, instead of following 
the old method under which the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds would consider them. If sections are treated with 
injustice, if sections do not get what they are entitled to and 
are discriminated against, they will have an opportunity when 
the appropriations come before us. 

The only condition under which I will support this bill is 
that there shall be no contract for any building or site or 
change in location until the appropriation has been made by 
Congress, which would absolutely prevent the Treasury having 
the disposition of the money. 

As I understand the purpose of the bill and the spirit in 
which it ought to be passed, it is to provide for emergencies in 
various sections of the country. It must go to the Budget 
Bureau, which has to approve it; then it will be sent to the 
Appropriations Committee, and the Appropriations Committee 
will determine whether the appropriation shall be made or not. 
In addition to that, I would provide that no contract shall be 
made or obligation entered into by any contractor until the 
appropriation is made. 

Mr. SMITH, Let me ask the Senator this question before he 
takes his seat. We have authorized a specific lump sum. Then 
we have put limitations upon it to the extent that in no one 
State shall expenditures exceed $5,000,000 within a year. Why 
do we need to have the Budget pass upon it, when, as the Sen- 
ator has said, we have appropriation committees which can 
hear the needs of the States, and, with the limitations already 
provided in the law, provide for the amounts necessary to meet 
what, in their judgment, is necessary to meet the emergencies 
which must come within the limitations of the measure? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator ought to have made that ob- 
jection when the Budget law was passed. You can not even get 
an improvement of a river or harbor, you can not even get an 
improvement in the navy yard at Norfolk or an arsenal, until 
the Budget passes on it. The Senator ought to have made that 
objection at the time the Budget bill was passed. 

Mr. SMITH. The point I am making is this—— 

Mr. FERNALD. Will the Senator yield to me for just a 
moment? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr, FERNALD. I am sorry to disturb these two distin- 
guished lawyers, but I want to read them the proposed law. 
On page 7, section 4, the bill provides: 


The Secretary of the Treasury shall submit annually and from time to 
time as may be required estimates to the Bureau of the Budget, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, 
showing in complete detail the various amounts it is proposed to ex- 
pend under the authority of this act during the fiscal year for which 
said estimates are submitted. 
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Now just a little more, This is the law, and, as the Senator 
from Virginia has said, the Senator from South Carolina ought 
to have made his objection about two years ago. This covers 
the matter completely: 


(b) Estimates for lump-sum appropriations contained in the Budget 
or transmitted onder section 203 shall be accompanied by statements 
showing, in such detail and form as may be necessary to inform Con- 
gress, the manner of expenditure of such appropriations and of the 
corresponding appropriations for the fiscal year in progress and the 
last completed fiscal year. Such statements sball be in lieu of state- 
ments of like character now required by law. 


That covers the whole thing. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, the Senator from 
Virginia said I should have made my objection two years ago. 
This has nothing to do with the law now providing for the 
Budget, because this has anticipated what the Budget may do 
by an act of Congress making an appropriation for a specific 
lump sum. When there is no authorization, they state within 
a certain amount just what they suggest can be expended. 

Mr. SWANSON. If I understand the practice of the Budget 
Bureau, they sometimes do recommend new projects, but mostly 
they are confined to authorizations of Congress. If we left 
this out, it would be subject to a point of order. 

I have an amendment to offer. My support of the bill, I 
told the Senator, would be dependent upon an amendment being 
agreed to providing that no contract shall be made for a build- 
ing, or a modification, until a specific appropriation has been 
made for it by Congress. 

Mr. SMITH. That is exactly what I am trying to get now. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not willing to let the Secretary of the 
Treasury or the Postmaster General take a hundred million 
dollars and say where he will put it. All they can do under the 
present Budget law is to recommend, under authorizations, 
where they think something ought to be done; where they think 
the greatest emergency is. It then comes up to the committees 
to pass on their estimates and recommendations, and I felt 
that I would like to have an amendment made to this bill, be- 
cause every member of the committee reserved the right to 
offer and vote for any amendment he saw proper. There is no 
compulsion on a single member of the committee, from the 
chairman down, to support the bill, We reserved the right to 
vote for any amendment, to do as we pleased when it got to the 
Senate. 

This bill is being offered in order to get the best results, 
to get rid of a bad condition in the country, a congestion of 
business in the cities. If any other way can be found under 
our system of appropriations by which it can be handled, I 
would be very glad to support any measure along that line, 
giving Congress more power; unless we could have a bill, as 
we used to have, providing an authorization for specific build- 
ings. Such a bill was offered in the House, but it was beaten 
2 to 1. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why can not we have such a bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. We could not get it through. 

Mr, HARRISON. Why could we not get it through? Of 
course, we could not get it through if Senators would not sup- 
port it. 

Mr. SWANSON. We would be two months on it in the Sen- 


In the first place, this bill passed the 


ate—— 
Mr. FERNALD. 
House—— 

Mr. HARRISON. It passed the House under a suspension 
of the rules, which allowed no amendment to be offered, with 
only 40 minutes debate. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think a motion to recommit, with an 
amendment, was offered by a Representative from the Sen- 
ator's State. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. SMITH. I think the amendment the Senator from Vir- 
ginia is proposing to offer is exactly in line with what I have 
been claiming; that under the specific limitations of the bill a 
committee of Congress could within the limitations in the bill 
make certain recommendations that would carry out the pur- 
pose of the bill, rather than leave it to the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I propose to offer certain amend- 
ments even to section 8, to prevent him haying that absolute 


power. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I want to suggest a 
possible situation to the Senator from South Carolina and ask 
what the procedure would be under the framework, the plan, of 
this bill? 

Let us suppose that the Director of the Budget, or the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, cooperating with the Postmaster General, 
should recommend a post office, one building, for the Senator's 
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State where he thought there was an urgent need for another 
post-office building in another city in South Carolina. How 
would the Senator go about to secure the other post-office build- 
ing under the scheme and philosophy of this bill? 

Mr. SMITH. Under the provisions here $100,000,000 is set 
aside for the benefit of 48 States, limiting each State to 
$5,000,000. 

Mr. HARRISON, Annually. 

Mr. SMITH. Annually; providing that not more than 
$5,000,000 may be expended in any one State. I think we ought 
to have a provision in the bill under which a committee of Con- 
gress would have the authority to pass upon and authorize 
what should be done in their judgment after hearing testimony, 
rather than leaving it to the Secretary of the Treasury or the 
Budget, because we have limited the amount to each State, and 
we have limited the total lump sum, which is already covered, 
in effect, in the bill. I would leave it to the proper committee 
of Congress to say what a State could or could not have within 
the limitations of the proposed act. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I have offered an amendment which will 
cover that particular point. 

Mr. SMITH. I would like to ask the Senator from Cali- 
fornia if he agrees with my position. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am inclined to agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. The junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway] has drawn an amendment at my request which I 
think carries out my idea in connection with requiring the ap- 
propriations to be made by Congress before a contract can be 
entered into. I recognize that all this power should not be 
given to any one political party, whether it is mine or not, and 
I stated to the Senator and the Senator led me to understand 
that he would accept an amendment which would prevent the 
making of any contracts before the money had been appro- 
priated. I leave that point to the Senate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That may be wise, but might it not 
unduly delay matters and frustrate a very good plan? 

Mr. SMITH. It might delay matters with some people who 
thought they would be specially favored in getting this money, 
but there will not be any delay of the general public business, 
I assure the Senator. If he goes along with the rest of us, 
there will be no delay. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
a may be read here, if the Senator from Maine does not 
object. 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the proposed 
amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Provided, That no contract shall be entered into for the erection of 
any building or modification thereof which is to be paid for out of 
the authorization herein provided until the appropriation therefor shall 
be made by act of Congress. 


Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator why he does not 
include the purchase of sites, too? The bill authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to buy sites whenever he wants 
to do so. 

Mr. SWANSON. I presume that sites ought to be included. 

Mr. FESS. That absolutely nullifies the purpose of the en: 
tire bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. If it does, it does exactly what I want 
to do. f 

Mr. FESS. I know that is what the Senator is trying to do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator from Ohio in what 
way it nullifies the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. FESS. It means that you can not have any authoriza- 
tion for the location of a public building, even after the bill is 
passed, until Congress so specifies by special act, which never 
will be done, because everybody else wiil be wanting to come in. 

Mr. SWANSON. It does not mean any such thing. 

Mr. FESS. It introduces the “pork-barrel” element. 

Mr. SWANSON. If this is not included, it simply means that 
we would give the power to appropriate money to the Treas- 
ury Department, which I shall never vote for, and which is 
eontrary to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. FESS. No; we appropriate 

Mr. SWANSON. No; we do not appropriate. The bill sim- 
ply makes an authorization. It is a fundamental principle of 
the Constitution that no appropriation of public money can be 
made except by a vote of Congress. The great question in con- 
nection with the bill is this: Could the Treasury Department 
make a contract for the whole $100,000,000 and then come and 
compel Congress to make an appropriation in pursuance of 
the contract it had no authority to make? This merely pro- 


hibits the making of contracts under the authorization until 
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the appropriation {s made for them, which is in accordance 
with our Constitution. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maine 
yield for a question? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. KING, The Senator from Ohio mentioned the question 
of “pork barrel.” I was wondering if the bill offered by the 
able Senator from Maine is intended to make the Treasury 
Department the “ pork barrel“ and transfer the duties of the 
“pork barrel,” as heretofore discharged, as it is alleged, by 
Congress, to the Treasury Department? 

Mr. FERNALD. I have not alleged that it was a “ pork 
barrel“ bill, 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator from Maine yield? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The bill is not an appropriation bill. The bill 
is an anthorization for an appropriation to the amount of 
$150,000,000 or $165,000,000 to be applied as indicated in the 
bill. Whenever there is a necessity for the expenditure of any 
part of the $150,000,000 or $165,000,000 for the erection of any 
building or otherwise, it will, of course, have to be reported 
to the Senate by the Appropriations Committee and passed 
upon by the Senate, because we do not appropriate in the bill 
now before us, We simply authorize the appropriation. If 
the Senator means that there should be no act in the way of 
public-building activities until we specifically in each case have 
an act of Congress with reference to it, we would get nowhere, 

Mr. SWANSON, There is a doubt in the bill as I construe it. 
J understood the Senator from Maine to say he would accept 


a provision that no contract should be made until the appro- | 


priation was actually made. 

Mr. FERNALD. If the Senator will allow me to read from 
the bill, I do not think there will be any trouble about under- 
standing it. Let me read just one section. Section 4 on page 
T of the bill reads as follows: 


Sree. 4. The Secretary of the Treasury shall submit annually and 
from time to time as may be required estimates to the Bureau of 
the Budget, in accordance with the provisions of the budget and ne- 
counting act, 1921, showing In complete detail the various amounts it 
is proposed to expend under the authority of this act during the fiscal 
year for which said estimates are submitted, 


Mr. SWANSON. There is only this issue between us, as I 
said, about the language, The Senator has the idea that no 
contract should be made until there has been an appropriation. 
I say we should make it clear that no contract can be made 
to provide for the expenditure of the whole $100,000,000 until 
a committee of the Senate reports a bill making an appropria- 
tion. With such a provision I would have no objection to the 
present bill; but if the bill will allow contracts to be made for 
the entire authorization and then we have to wait to get the 
appropriations under the authorizations, I am not in favor of it, 

Mr. FESS. There can not be a single dollar used under the 
bill until Congress appropriates it. 

Mr. SWANSON, That is all right, but I simply want to 
make it stronger and provide that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury can not enter into contracts until the money is actually 
appropriated. 

Mr. FESS. We can not make it any stronger than the lan- 
guage of the bill is now. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr, FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Replying to the thought of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, if he will do me the honor to give me his 
attention, might it not be well to provide that the Secretary 
could make contracts subject to future authorization or future 
appropriation? Do we want to deny him the power to enter into 
a provisional contract? The Senator catches my thought, I 
hope, by the question. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from California wants to 
make contracts subject to approval by Congress? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Les. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not see any trouble about the matter. 
If all sections of the country are going to be treated equally 
and fairly, which they ought to be, I do not see why we should 
make a contract to erect a $10,000,000 building at this or that 
place until the appropriations are actually made which would 
authorize it. What would be the objection to that procedure? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We could enter into a contract provi- 
sionally or subject to future action by Congress. Let us not 
deny the Secretary of the Treasury the power to enter into 
a contract subject to a condition subsequent, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr, OVERMAN. My proposed amendment would save a lot 
of trouble if the Senator would agree to it, and I hope he will 
accept it, and that is that the $100,000,000 shall be distributed 
among the States according to their population. Everybody 
would be treated share and share alike under such an arrange- 
ment. North Carolina would get her share, Maine would get 
her share, and California would get her shure. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not think Nevada would get anything 
anyway. < 

Mr. OVERMAN. Nevada would get $75,000, but will not get 
anything under the bill as now written. California would get 
$3,500,000, 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill would have to be rewritten if we 
accepted such an amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will not the Senator per- 
mit the bill to go back to the committee so that the committee 
may give some further consideration to the question and to 
the suggestions which have been made? 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, we have been considering 
the measure all winter. We can not give it any more sincera 
consideration than we have done. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senntor from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I would like to have read an amendment 
which I intend to propose at the proper time, to see if the 
Senator, after it Is read, has any objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment to be proposed by the Senator from Nevada. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Add a new section at the end of the 
bill, as follows: 


Suc. 8. Any and all appropriations proposed, requested, or made for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act shall be in- 
eluded in a separate bill to be known as the public buildings appro- 
priation bill. Appropriations for other purposes than those herein 
provided shall not be ineluded in such public buildings appropriation 
bill. 


Mr. FERNALD. Of course, I could not aceept that amend- 
ment. It would carry us back to the old system. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not see why the Senator can not 
accept the amendment which I have offered, anyway. 

Mr, FERNALD. I could not accept it, of course, 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the trouble with the amendment 
which I have proposed? It would give every taxpayer in the 
United States a share, 

Mr. FERNALD. The trouble is that New York and Penn- 
sylvania would get one-fifth of the appropriations. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They will get more than one-fifth under 
the pending bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me call attention to some 
figures, if the Senator from Maine will allow me. 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will merely make the statement, and the 
Senator from Virginia can look it up. There are some States 
in the Union that are better fixed to-day for governmental 
buildings than other States. I frankly say that they are the 
largest States of the Union. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They will get just as much under the 
pending bill if we leave it as it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. They certainly would if we adopted the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the population of Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have about 525,000. 

Mr, OVERMAN. That is the proportion that Utah would 
get, and they would not get it under the present bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. We will take our chances. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Unless the Senator is a good politician. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am not a politician. 

Mr. OVERMAN, There is the trouble with the bill. Human 
nature is the same the world ever, and I would not trust any 
three men in any party to distribute $60,000,000 to favor this 
section or that section or so as to help elect this man or that 
man to Congress, 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not believe the Seeretary of the Treasury 
would dare to do an injustice to any part of the country. I 
know that if I were Secretary of the Treasury politics would 
make no difference with me; I would treat all alike, as I think 
the appropriation bills in the past have done. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr, President, may I say that I regret 
the remark made by the Senator from North Carolina. 1 do 
not agree with him about the Senator from Utah. He said 
that he does not think Utah would get anything under the 
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pending bill. T think that Utah would have perhaps more 
than any other State if the bill should pass. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator gives me too much credit and 
gives my colleague [Mr. Kine] too much credit. I do not think 
it is possible to do that. Not only that, but I would not 
think of asking more than Mississippi will get. I would be 
content, and I will agree with the Senator from Mississippi 
right now that Utah shall not have one-half of the amount 
Mississippi will get. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know Mississippi will not get anything, 
and I know Utah will get all it wants. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not worried about it at all. Mississippi 
will get her share just as sure as thé sun will rise to-morrow 
morning, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I insist that Gulfport, Miss., shall have 
new post-office building. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I have been on my feet as 
long as I ought this afternoon. I should be glad to have a 
yote. I do not think it is necessary to make any more of a 
speech, I have tried to explain the bill as best I could and to 
answer all questions Senators have propounded. We have given 
the entire afternoon to the cousideration of the bill. I shall be 
glad now to consider the amendments. I ask that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, that the bill be read for 
amendment, and that the committee amendments be considered 
as they are reached in the reading of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A messuge from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House insisted upon its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate, Nos. 1 and 5, 
to the bill (H. R. 9341) making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes: agreed to the further conference re- 
quested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Woop, Mr. Wason, and Mr. 
SANDLLIN were appointed managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

OCCUPATION OF HAITI 


Mr. KING. Mr, President, I send to the desk and ask to 
have read a resolution. I regret that my physical condition 
does not permit me to discuss it, as I had intended to do this 
afternoon, but I give notice that at an early day I shall speak 
upon the situation in Haiti, I ask that the resolution may be 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 202), as 
follows: z 

Resolution 

Whereas it {s claimed that the following statement contains some 
of the important facts relating to Haiti and its occupation by 
military forces of the United States and also some of the important 
occurrences following such occupation, together with facts relating to 
existing conditions in Haiti, which sald statement is as follows, 
to wit: 

That the people of Haiti achieved their political independence in 
1804 and established a republican form of government, under which 
the Haitian people controlled their political affairs without interrup- 
tion or interference from foreign powers until the military seizure 
and occupation of Haiti by the United States on July 28, 1915, which 
occupation has continued to this day without the consent of the 
Haitian people; 

That there was no suficient reason for the American occupation of 
Haiti, the disturbances in sald country being purely of an internal 
character and In no wise affecting the lives and liberty of Americans 
or other foreigners ; 

That after the selzure of Haiti the admiral in charge of the Ameri- 
can forces of occupation declared martial law and took control of 
the Government of the Haitian Republic, interfering in the election of 
the President of Haiti in August, 1915, and exerting military pressure 
and other influence, which resulted in the election of Dartiguenave as 
President of Haiti; 

That the United States presented to said Dartiguenave and to the 
National Assembly of Halti, consisting of two legislative todies pro- 
vided in the constitution of Halti, a proposed convention giving to the 
United States control of the revenues, police, public works, and sani- 
tary administration of Haiti, which conyention the national assembly 
was unwilling to ratify, whereupon the admiral in command of said 
American forces cut off the ealaries of the opposing members of the 
assembly and announced that if the tendered treaty was not ratified 
the United States has the intention to retain control in Haiti until 
the desired end is accomplished, and that it will forthwith proceed with 
the complete pacification of Haiti,“ under pressure of which threat 
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the national assembly accepted such convention, which had been 
signed on the 16th day of September, 1915; 

That a new National Assembly of Halti was elected In 1916, and 
upon the convening of the same the United States presented to said 
assembly a proposed new constitution for Haitil, whereby the pro- 
visions of the then Haitian constitution which forbade foreigners and 
foreign corporations from owning Haltian lands were substituted by 
provisions which authorized the holding of Haitian lands by foreigners 
and foreign corporations, and made other changes in the constitution, 
all of which, and particularly the provisions permitting the holdiog of 
lands by foreigners, were not acceptable to the National Assemoly of 
Haiti, which refused to accept such new constitution, whereupon the 
military forces of the United States summarily and arbitrarily dis- 
solved the national assembly, took forcible possesslon of the iegis- 
lative chambers, and locked the same against members of the assembly, 
and when the houses of the assembly met In other places they were 
summarily and forcibly dispersed by American military power; 

That thereupon an election was called for the alleged purpose of 
having said new constitution submitted to the people for ratification; 
that there was in fact no election or true expression of the people; 
that a few votes were cast under the supervision and control of the 
military forces of the United States and conditions and circumstances 
which clearly Indicated that the wishes of the people of Haiti were 
not expressed and that said new constitution was not in fact ratified 
by the people; 

That upon the dissolution of said national assembly sald Dar- 
tiguenave, by dictatorial decree, set up a so-called council of state, 
appointing all the members thereof, which was an extraconstitutionsl 
and legal body and which usurped and attempted to take over and 
exercise the legislative powers of the National Assembly of Halti, and 
it has continued from that time until the present to exercise sald 
usurpatory authority in deflance of the will and desire of the people 
of Haiti; 

That the term of office of said Dartiguenave expired August 12, 
1922, and thereupon, as it is claimed, the United States selected 
Louis Borno to be his successor; that said council of state had no 
power or authority to act In the premises, but the members of said 
illegal organization, with the support and under the direction of the 
American military occupation, pretended to elect as President of 
Halti said Louls Borno, although said Borno was not eligible for the 
Presidency of the Haitian Republic because he is not a son of a 
Haltian citizen, as prescribed by the constitution of Halti; 

That under the new constitution of Haiti, as well as the vold and 
unratified constitution, the two legislative bodies of the Haitian 
Government were empowered to meet as a national assembly and to 
elect, at the time designated in said old constitution, as well as at 
the time provided in said new constitution, the President of the 
Haitlan Republic; 

That said council of state, in the manner stated and in defiance of 
said provisions, pretended to elect said Borno for the term of four 
years, the period prescribed in the so-called new constitution, which 
the National Assembly of Haiti had refused to accept; 

That the constitution of Haiti, as well as the new constitution, 
sought to be imposed on the Haitians, provides for the election of the 
members of the two legislative bodles of the Haitian Republic, but 
since the suppression of said bodies no elections have been held, or 
permitted to be held, by those in control of Haiti, as a result of which 
no national assembly existed to choose the President of Haiti, as pro- 
vided in said constitutions; 

That under the terms of the new constitution a president of Haiti 
was to have been chosen by the national assembly on the 12th day of 
April, 1926, but said assembly, having been abolished by the military 
forces of the United States and the dictatorial decree of Dartiguenave, 
sald council of state, with the approval and support of the military 
forces of the United States, pretended, on said day, to reelect sald 
Borno as President for a further term of four years; that it has been 
understood for many months that Borno aspired to another term as 
President and was supported for such position by General Russell, if 
not the State Department of the United States, and to bring about that 
result said Borno has within the last year appointed 18 of the 21 
members of the council of state from among his relatives, personal 
friends, and retainers in order that he might be assured of his reelce- 
tlon on April 12 of this year; 

That the term of sald convention of September 16, 1018, expired on- 
September 15, 1926; that if the United States had any right under 
said convention to occupy Haiti and control its Government and the 
people of Haiti, such right no Jonger exists, and the further presence 
of the United States in Haiti means continued usurpation of the con- 
stitution, laws, and Government of Halti and the subversion of the 
civil Übertles of the Haitian people by superior military forces; 

That it is claimed that the actual Government of Haiti is in the 
hands of General Russell, who is supported by the military forces of 
the United States; that Borno and said council of state are subject 
to his will and act in accordance with directions given by bim; that 
the liberties of the people are restricted, the freedom of the press 
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abridged, the independence of the courts interfered with, the voice of 
the people in the matter of levying taxes and expending them silenced, 
the right of franchise denied, and the people of Haiti subjected to a 
foreign dictatorship which attempts to screen its power behind Haitian 
agencies which it has set up and through which it operates; 

That there will be no correction of these conditions and no restora- 
tion of civil government and constitutional authority in Haiti until 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate shall be elected by the people 
of Haiti, and shall, in turn, as an electoral body, elect the President 
of Haiti under the terms of the Haitian constitution; 

That the suppression of civil authority by military power is con- 
trary to the Constitution of the United States and those principles of 
political and civil liberty which are professed by the Government and 
the people of the United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations is directed to 
consider the statements and claims herein set forth and report to the 
Senate measures which shall permit the Haitian people to set up end 
establish a government of thelr own choice and assume control of their 
own Government and their own civil and political affairs, and which 
shall provide for the withdrawal from Halti of all military forces of 
the United States and all officers—military, naval, and otherwise 
except only regularly accredited diplomatic representatives or consular 
agents as may be agreed upon by the Government of the United States 
and the Government of the Haitian Republic. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the resolution which I have 
offered demands the earnest consideration of the Senate. In 
my judgment Congress should promptly deal with the Haitian 
question and terminate a situation which is intolerable to the 
Haitians and inconsistent with American policies and in con- 
travention of the spirit of democratic institutions. I intended 
to discuss the resolution to-day and the acts of American occu- 
pation, but illness prevents me from so doing. 

May I say that since preparing the resolution yesterday I 
have learned that Mr. Borno has been made President for an- 
other term of four years, notwithstanding his disqualification. 
Supported by the United States and General Russell and Ameri- 
can marines he was “selected” by the so-called council of 
state, an illegal body, 18 members of which he appointed during 
the past 12 months. At an early day, Mr. President, I shall 
attempt to discuss the general conditions existing in Haiti and 
the course of the United States in Haitian matters. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Utah will lie on the table. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the resolution may lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 


ALIENATION OF SOVEREIGNTY 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, some 10 days or more 
ago when the learned Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] was dis- 
cussing in passing the Philippine question in some of its aspects 
I ventured to inquire of him whether, in his opinion, Congress 
is empowered to alienate the sovereignty of the United States, 
and the Senator made a certain reply. 

Mr. KING. I said Congress could do so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then followed a brief colloquy between 
us and other Senators. I now ask unanimous consent to have 
published in the Recorp an article on this subject written by 
Mr. Daniel R. Williams, which appeared in the Virginia Law 
Review. I think it is a very instructive article, and will per- 
haps be read with profit by those who are interested in subjects 
which may hereafter come up and be discussed in the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS rose. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator from Kansas will 
permit me, 1 wish to say to the Senator from California that 
the United States did make a treaty with Great Britain by 
the terms of which we ceded to Great Britain a portion of 
American territory north of what is now the boundary line 
between the United States and Canada. So we have exercised 
that right which the United States possesses to cede away 
American territory. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My reply to that remark, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is, with great respect for my friend's historical knowl- 
edge and his profound legal learning, that we did nothing of 
the sort. I further make the statement that we never have 
up to this minute ceded or alienated our sovereignty over one 
square inch of American territory. However, I do not pro- 
pose now to enter into that discussion. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from California has forgotten 
that we gave away the Isle of Pines. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; we did not give away the Isle of 
Pines. We never had title to or sovereignty over the Isle of 
Pines by virtue of our treaty with Spain. The treaty of Paris 
ceded and conyeyed to the United States sovereignty over 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, but it did not convey or cede 
to us sovereignty over the Isle of Pines. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I would say, for the relief of the Presid- 
ing Officer and of my friend from California, that 1 am not 
going to repeat the eight-hour speech which I made on that 
subject which convinced me that the Senator from California 
was mistaken. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But it did not convince the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I certainly will not now 
enter into a discussion over this important question. I do not 
intend to do so; but replying to my friend from New York [Mr. 
CopetaNp], I ask him to remember that the treaty of Paris 
specifically conveyed or alienated the sovereignty of Spain over 
the Philippines and Porto Rico to the United States of America. 
Inasmuch as this question of the competency of Congress to 
surrender and alienate our sovereignty over territory may come 
up for discussion, I invite attention to the argument of Mr. 
WILLIAMS, Of course, learned Senators are aware that what a 
certain number in the Philippines are now demanding, a num- 
ber in Porto Rico are demanding; and if we are to surrender 
sovereignty over the Philippines we shall be asked in a short 
time to surrender sovereignty over Porto Rico. So that this 
question of the power of Congress under the Constitution to 
pull down the American flag and surrender sovereignty is a 
very important one. 

I ask that the article to which I have referred may appear 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the article will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The article is as follows: 


Is CONGRESS EMPOWERED ro ALIENATE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE UNITED 
STATES? 


(With special reference to the Philippine Islands) 


While planted in general terms, our inquiry as to the constitutional 
right of Congress to alienate sovereignty will be examined here with 
special reference to the Philippine Islands, where, if at all, the issue 
will likely arise, 


ACQUISITION OF THE PHILIPPINES AND VALIDITY OF TITLE 


By treaty with Spain, ratified In February, 1899, the Philippine 
Archipelago, theretofore held under Spanish sovereignty, was ceded to 
the United States. Construing the force and effect of this cession, our 
Supreme Court, speaking through Chief Justice Fuller in the Diamond 
Rings case (183 U. S. 176, 179), said: 

“ By the third article of the treaty Spain ceded to the United States 
‘the archipelago known as the Philippine Islands,’ and the United 
States agreed to pay Spain the sum of 820,000,000 within three months. 
The treaty was ratified; Congress appropriated the money; the ratifica- 
tion was proclaimed. The treaty-making power, the executive power, 
the legislative power, concurred in the completion of the transaction. 

“The Philippines thereby ceased, in the language of the treaty, ‘to 
be Spanish.’ Ceasing to be Spanish, they ceased to be foreign country. 
They came under the complete and absolute sovereignty and dominion 
of the United States, and so became territory of the United States over 
which civil government could be established. The result was the same, 
althongh there was no stipulation that the native inhabitants should be 
incorporated Into the body politic and none securing to them the right to 
choose their nationality. Their allegiance became due to the United 
States, and they became entitled to its protection. 

“The Philippines, Ike Porto Rico, became, by virtue of the treaty, 
ceded conquered territory or territory ceded by way of indemnity. 
e * * The Philippines were not simply occupied but acquired, and 
having been granted and delivered to the United States by their former 
master, were no longer under the sovereignty of any forcign nation.” 
(Italics supplied.) (Ibld., p. 178.) 

Spain's sovereign rights over the Philippine Islands were clearer than 
are those of most modern countries to their national territory. When 
Spanish soverelguty was extended to such islands in 1565 no “ Filipino 
nation” was destroyed or supplanted, for none existed. The then in- 
habitants, estimated at 500,000 and occupying limited areas of the 
coastal plans, were split into numerous tribal groups, speaking different 
dialects, and altogether lacking in homogeneity or union. These tribes— 
of Malay origin—were themselves invaders, the aborigines being the 
pygmy blacks now known as Negritos, of whom possibly 30,000 are still 
extant. In the exercise of her dominion Spain took over the unoccu- 
pied and unclaimed areas of the archipelago—agricultural, forest, and 
mineral—and held and administered them as crown lands for over three 
Centuries. At no time, either then or later, were these lands ever 
owned, occupied, or claimed as the territory or patrimony of any Phil- 
ippine tribe or Filipino body politic. Upon American occupation this 
“ publie domain constituted over 63,000,000 acres, or 80 per cent of 
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the total land area of the Islands, while 40 per cent of the archipelago 
is still given over to Pagan and Mohammedan peoples, numbering 
approximately 1,000,000, 

By conquest, purchase, and treaty, therefore, Spain's sovereignty over 
the Philippines, together with her title to these crown lands and other 
public holdings in the Islands, passed to the United States. Referring 
to the validity and completeness of this conveyance, Chief Justice Fuller 
stated in the Diamond Rings case (Ibid., p. 180): 

„The sovereignty of Spain over the Philippines and possession under 
claim of title had existed for a long series of years prior to the war 
with the United States, The fact that there were insurrections against 
her, or that unclyllized tribes may have defied her will, do not affect 
the validity of ber title. She granted the islands to the United States, 
and the grantee in accepting them took nothing less than the whole 
grant.’ (Italics supplied.) 

SOVEREIGNTY UNDER OUR FORM OF GOVERNMENT IS IN THE PEOPLE 


The proposition is elementary that in the United States “the people 
are sovereign.” Inasmuch, however, as there is a growing tendency on 
the part of Americans generally to forget or ignore the fact and to 
acquiesce in the gradual encroachment upon their rights by govern- 
mental agencies, it is well to stress the point. How our system of 
government differs in this regard from those of European countries (as 
existing in 1797) was clearly brought out by Chief Justice Jay in the 
early case of Chisholm v. Georgia (2 U. S. 419, 471), where he said: 

“ Sovereignty is the right to govern; a nation or state sovereign is 
the person or persons in whom that resides; in Europe the sovereignty 
is generally ascribed to the prince; here it rests with the people; 
there the sovereign actually administers the government ; here, never 
in a single instance; our governors are the agents of the people and 
at most stand in the same relation to their sovereign in which regents 
in Europe stand to their sovereigns. Their princes bave personal 
powers, dignities, and preeminences; our rulers have none but offl- 
cial; nor do they partake in the sovereignty otherwise or in any 
-other capacity than as private citizens.” y 

The same principle was thus stated by Justice McLean in Spooner v. 
McConnell, (Fed. Cas. No. 18249) :, 

“The sovereignty of a state does not reside in the persons who fill 
the different departments of the government but in the people from 
whom the government emanates and who may change it at their dis- 
cretion. Sovereignty, then, in this country abides with the constit- 
nency and not with the agent, and this is true both in reference to the 
Federal and State Governments,” 

In Yick Wo v. Hopkins (118 U. S. 856, 369) our Supreme Court, per 
Matthews, J., said: 

“When we consider the nature and theory of our institutions of 
government, the principles upon which they are supposed to rest, and 
to review the history of thelr development, we are constrained to con- 
clude that they do not mean to leave room for the play and action 
of purely personal and arbitrary power. Sovereignty itself is, of 
course, not subject to law, for it Is the autbor and source of law; 
but in our system, while sovereign powers are delegated to the agen- 
cles of government, sovereignty itself remains with the people, by 
whom and for whom all government exists and acts. And the law is 
the definition and limitation of power.” 

It follows as a consequence that sovereignty over all territory be- 
longing to or acquired by the United States Is vested in the American 
people aa a whole, and is held for their use and benefit. This prin- 
ciple, which is fundamental, finds expression in Shively v. Bowlby (152 

_U. S. 1, 57), as follows: 

“Upon the acquisition of a territory by the United States, whether 
by cession from one of the States or by a treaty with a forcign coun- 
try, or by discovery and settlement, the same title and dominion 
passed to the United States for the benefit of the whole people and in 
trust for the several States to be ultimately created out of the terri- 
tory.” (Italics supplied.) (Cited and approved in Morris v. United 
States, 174 U. S. 196, 287.) 

In Dred Scott v. Sandford (19 How. (U. S.) 893, 448) Chief Justice 
Taney, referring to the powers and limitations of the General Govern- 
ment over territories, stated: 

“A power in the General Government to obtain and hold colonies 
and dependent territories, over which they might legislate without 
restriction, would be inconsistent with its own existence in its present 
form. Whatever it acquires it acquires for the benefit of the people 
of the several States who created it. It is their trustee, acting for 
them and charged with the duty of promoting the interests of the 
whole people of the Union in the exercise of the powers specifically 
granted. ? 

“At the time when the territory in question was obtained by cession 
from France it contained no population fit to be associated together 
and admitted as a State; and it therefore was absolutely necessary to 
hold possession of it, as a territory belonging to the United States, 
until {t was settled and inhabited by a civilized community capable 
of self-government and in a condition to be admitted on equal terms 
with the other States as a member ofthe Union. But, as we bave before 


said, it was acquired by the General Government as the representative 
and trustee of the people of the United States, and it must therefore 
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be held in that character for their common and equal benefit; for it 
was the people of the several States, acting through their agent and 
representative, the Federal Government, who in fact acquired the ter- 
ritory in question, and the Government holds it for their common use 
until it shall be assoclated with the other States as a member of the 
Union. (Italics supplied.) 

It results, therefore, that when the United States, as indemnity 
for a war financed by the American people, and through payment 
of $20,000,000 of publice tunds, acquired from Spain “the complete 
and absolute sovereignty and dominion” over the Philippines, this 
soverelgnty, together with the ownership of Spain's public holdings in 
the islands, became and is now vested in “the people of the United 
States." The acquisition was for their use and benefit as principal, 
and is now subject to their exclusive control and disposition. Neither 
Congress nor any other governmental agency has authority or juris- 
diction to alienate this sovereignty, or to convey or compromise these 
rights, except as the power so to do moy have been delegated to or 
conferred upon them by “ the sovereign owners.” 

ALIPNATION OF SOVEREIGNTY 


Since the United States became a nation—now nearly 150 years— 
not a square foot of territory once brought under the American flag 
has ever been alienated. In certain cases of disputed boundaries or 
where question of title was involved there have been adjustments, 
but the record discloses no single instance where sovereignty, admit- 
tedly vested in the people of the United States, has been transferred 
or withdrawn. Lacking, therefore, any concrete case of alienation, 
either attempted or consummated, the issue whether or not Congress 
has constitutional authority in the premises has never come before 
our courts for decision. It is only now, after the lapse of a century 
and a half, and this through proposals by Congress to alienate United 
States sovereignty over the Philippines, that controversy has arisen 
and the subject acquired other than academic interest, 

Scarcely was the treaty with Spain ratified and our title to and soy- 
ereignty over the Philippines become a fact, than agitation began look- 
ing to their alienation. The question thus precipitated was, unfor- 
tunately, seized upon by party leaders as a political issue,” and the 
fate of the islands and thelr people became thereafter a pawn in 
the game of partisan politics, This action was taken despite the 
fact that Americans generally were altogether uninformed as to Philip- 
pine conditions or the needs of the situation, and in the full knowledge 
that such “imported issue would have no actual bearing or influ- 
ence upon election returns nor represent in any way the considered 
judgment of our electors upon the policy to be adopted. The Demo- 
cratic party aligned itself with those favoring abandonment of the 
islands and announced it to be the “ paramount issue” of the presi- 
dential campaign of 1900. Subsequent platforms of such party have 
carried analogous planks, that for 1924 advocating the immediate 
grant of Philippine independence. 

In 1916 the United States Senate, then Democratic, passed a bill 
providing for absolute Philippine independence in not less than two 
nor more than four years, which bill was defeated In the lower House 
by a narrow margin. In the act finally agreed upon by both Houses 
in August, 1916, a preamble thereto recites (among other things) 
that— 

“It is, as it has always been, the purpose of the people of the 
United States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands 
and to recognize their independence as soon as a stable government 
can be established therein.” 

The truth of this allegation, or at least the authority of a partisan 
majority in Congress, largely influenced by political commitments, to 
thus categorically interpret the will of the American people as to the 
Philippines, might well be questioned were it relevant to our present 
inquiry. Our only concern here, however, is to evidence tbat Con- 
gress (irrespective of party) has uniformly acted on the assumption 
that it is vested with authority to alienate the Philippines at its 
pleasure, and that this idea has thus far gone largely unchallenged. 
Doubtless the quiescent attitude of our press and public as to the 
“mandate” or authority of Congress upon such a vital matter finds 
explanation in the nature of the proposed alienation, i. e., the grant 
of independence to the Filipino people. Had Congress evidenced the 
less sentimental purpose of making @ gratuitous transfer of the Philip- 
pines to Japan, or like foreign power, including title to 63,000,000 
acres of public domain of the United States—comprising 80 per cent 
of the land area of the archipelago—the reaction of our public to any 
such proposition and the denial of authority in the premises would 
unguestionably have been immediate and pronounced. And yet Congress 
can do this very thing if the power heretofore assumed by it as to 
the Philippines actually exists. 

This disposition of our people to endew Congress with practically 
unlimited powers, and to acquiesce in measures by that body utterly 
unrelated to its legislative functions, is thus diagnosed by Cooley in 
bis Constitutional Limitations (Cooley, Constitutional Limitations, 
7th Ed., 124): 

„It is natural that we should incline to measure the power of the 
legislative department in America by the power of the like depart- 
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ment in Great Britain; and to concede without reflection that what- 
ever the legislature of the country, from which we derive our laws, 
can do, may also be done by the department created for the exercise 
of legislative authority in this country. But to guard against being 
misled by a comparison between the two, we must bear in mind the 
important distinction already pointed out, that with the Parliament 
rests practically the sovereignty of the country, so that It may exer- 
cise all the powers of the government If it wills so to do; while on the 
other hand, the legislatures of the American States are not the 
sovereign authority, and, though vested with the exercise of one 
branch of the sovereignty, they are nevertheless, in wielding it, hedged 
in on all sides by important limitations, some of which are imposed 
in express terms and others by implications which are equally im- 
perative.” 

Given the present trend of international interest to the Pacific, and 
the constantly increasing political and commercial bearing of the 
Philippines. upon the whole Far Eastern situation, wisdom would 
counsel that the constitutional right of Congress to alienate such 
islands, or to state “ the. purpose of the people of the United States 
with. respect. thereto, should be thoroughly canvassed and determined 
beforehand. Particularly is this true when we consider that should 
the Philippines once be actually cut adrift by congressional act, or a 
specific date fixed for our withdrawal therefrom, it might then be 
difficult, if not impossible, for the American people, in whom sovereignty 
is vested, to raise the question of authority effectually. 

Hayn THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES DELEGATED TO CONGRESS THE 
RIGHT TO ALIENATE SOVEREIGNTY? 

Here again it is elementary that if the power to allenate territory 

of the United States exists in Congress, such authority must be found 
in the Constitution, which instrument defines and Umits the measure 
of sovereignty surrendered by the people. Cooley, in his Principies 
of Constitutional Law, says (Cooley, Principles of Constitutional 
Law, 29-31): ; 
The government created by the Constitution is one of limited and 
enumerated powers, and the Constitution is the measure and the test 
of the powers conferred. Whatever is not conferred is withheld and 
belongs to the several States and the people thereof. * * * 

“The Congress of the United States derives its powers to legislate 
from the Constitution, which is the measure of its authority; and 
any enactment of Congress which is opposed to its provisions, or is 
not within the grant of powers made by it, is unconstitutional, and 
therefore no law, and obligatory upon no one.” 

In McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. (U. S.) 316, 405), Chief 
Justice Marshall thus definitely stated the proposition: 

“The government of the Union, then, is, emphatically and truly, 
a government of the people. In form and in substance it emanates 
from them. Its powers are granted by them and are to be exercised 
directly on them and for their benefit. This Government is acknowl- 
edged by all to be one of enumerated powers. The principle, that it 
can exercise only the powers granted to it, would seem too apparent 
to have required to be enforced by all those arguments which its 
enlightened friends, while it was depending before the people, found 
it necessary to urge. That principle is now universally admitted.” 

A comprehensive statement of the limitations imposed upon the 
general government by the Constitution, and the course to be pursued 
should further powers become necessary, is found in Kansas v. Colo- 
rado (206 U. S. 46, 89). The court, speaking through Mr. Justice 
Brewer, said: 

“ But the proposition that there are legislative powers affecting the 
Nation as a whole, which belong to, although not expressed in the 
grant of powers [in the Constitution], is in direct conflict with the 
doctrine that this is a Government of enumerated powers. 

“That this is such a Government clearly appears from the Con- 
stitution, independently of the amendments, for otherwise there would 
be an instrument granting certain specified things made operative 
to grant other and distinct things. 

This natural construction of the original body of the Constitution 18 
made absolutely certain by the tenth amendment. This amendment, 
which was seemingly adopted with prescience of just such contention 
as the present disclosed the widespread fear that the National Govern- 
ment might, under the pressure of a supposed general welfare, attempt 
to exercise powers which had not been granted. With equal determi- 
nation the framers intended that no such assumption should ever find 
justification in the organic act, and that if, in the future, further 
powers seemed necessary, they should be granted by the people in the 
manner they had provided for amending that act. [Italics supplled.] 
It reads: The powers not delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibited by It to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people.“ The argument of counsel ignores the 
principal factor in this article, to wit, ‘the people.’ Its principal pur- 


pose was not the distribution of power between the United States and 
the States, but a reservation to the people of all powers not granted. 
The preamble of the Constitution declares who framed it— We, the 
people of the United States’; not the people of one State but the 
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people of all the States, and Article X reserves to the people of all the 
States the powers not delegated to the United States. 

“The last paragraph of the section [sec. 8, Art. I], which authorizes 
Congress ‘to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United States, or 
in any department or officer thereof,’ is not the delegation of a new 
and independent power, but simply provision for making effective the 
powers theretofore mentioned. No independent and unmen- 
tioned power passes to the National Government or can rightfully be 
exercised by the Congress.“ (Ibid., p. 88.) 

The right to alienate sovereignty is not among the enumerated powers 
of Congress, It further appears that an attempt to incorporate such 
a power was rejected by the framers of the Constitution. In the con- 
vention of the State of Virginia which met on June 2, 1788, to consider 
the question of ratification of the Federal Constitution an amendment 
was proposed providing as follows (see Snow, The Administration of 
Dependencies, 470) : 

“No treaty ceding, contracting, restraining, or suspending the terri- 
torial rights or claims of the United States, or any of them 
shall be made, but in cases of the most urgent and extreme necessity, 
nor shall any such treaty be ratified without the concurrence of three- 
fourths of the whole number of the Members of both Houses, respec- 
tively.” 

Goy. Edmund Randolph, who headed the Virginia delegation in the 
convention and presented the Virginia resolutions, opposed such amend- 
ment, saying (Ibid.): 

“Of all the amendments, this is the most destructive, which re- 
quires the consent of three-fourths of both Houses to treaties ceding or 
restraining territorial rights. * There is no power in the Con- 
stitution to cede any part of the Territories of the United States. But 
this amendment admits, in the fullest latitude, that Congress have a 
right to dismember the empire.“ (Italics supplied.) 

The proposed amendment was not adopted, and the Constitution as 
then ratified and as now existing contains no grant of power to cede 
the territorial rights of the United States. That such was the under- 
standing of those who shared in the making of the Constitution appears 
from certain writings of Jefferson and Hamilton, embodied in the 
opinion of Mr. Justice White in Downes v. Bidwell (182 U. S. 244, 
315), as follows: , 

“Undoubtedly the thought that under the Constitution power to dis- 


posed of people and territory, and thus annihilate the rights of Ameri- ` 


can citizens, was contrary to the conceptions of the Constitution enter- 
tained by Washington and Jefferson. In the written suggestions of Mr. 
Jefferson, when Secretary of State, reported to President Washington in 
March, 1792, on the subject of the proposed negotiations between the 
United States and Spain, which were intended to be communicated by 
way of instruction to the commissioners of the United States appointed 
to manage such negotiations, it was observed, in discussing the possi- 
bility as to compensation being demanded by Spain ‘for the ascertain- 
ment of our right’ to navigate the lower part of the Mississippi, as 
follows: 

„We have nothing else’ (than a rellnquishment of certain claims 
on Spain) ‘to give in exchange, For as to territory, we have neither 
the right nor the disposition to alienate an inch of what belongs to 
any member of our Union. (Italics supplied.) Such a proposition, 
therefore, is totally inadmissible and not to be treated for a moment.’ 
Ford's Writings ef Jefferson, vol. 5, p. 476. 

“The rough draft of these observations was submitted to Mr. Hamil- 
ton, then Secretary of the Treasury, for suggestions, previously to 
sending it to the President, some time before March 5, and Hamilton 
made the following (among other) notes upon it: ‘Is it true that the 
United States have no right to alienate an inch of the territory in 
question, except in the case of necessity intimated in another place? 
Or will it be useful to avow the denial of such a right? It is appre- 
hended that the doctrine which restricts the alienation of territory to 
cases of extreme necessity is applicable rather to peopled territory than 
to waste and uninhabited districts. Positions restraining the right of 
the United States to accommodate to exigencies which may arise ought 
ever to be advanced with great caution.’ (Ford's Writings of Jefferson, 
vol. 5, p. 448.) 

“Respecting this note Mr. Jefferson commented as follows: The 
Power to alienate the unpeopled territories of any State is not among 
the enumerated powers given by the Constitution to the General Gov- 
ernment, and if we may go out of that instrument and accommodate to 
exigencies which may arise by alienating the unpeopled territory of 
a State, we may accommodate ourselves a little more by alienating 
that which is peopled, and still a little more by selling the people 
themselves, A shade or two more In the degree of exigency is all that 
will be requisite, and of that degree we shall ourselves ba the judge. 
However, may it not be hoped that these questions are forever laid to 
rest by the tenth amendment, once made a part of the Constitution, 
declaring expressly that the powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution are reserved to the States respectively? And If 
the General Government has no power to alienate the territory of a 
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State, it is too irresistible an argument to deny ourselves the use of it 
on the present occasion.’ 

“The opinion of Mr. Jefferson, however, met the approval of Presi- 
dent Washington.” 

The only mention of “territory” in the Constitution is found in 
paragraph 2, section 3, Article IV, which reads: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States, and nothing in this Constitution shall be 
construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States or any 
particular State.” 

It is argued by some that by virtue of the word “ dispose“ In this 
section Congress is authorized to alienate sovereignty as well as owner- 
ship over territory or other property belonging to the United States. 
Such view, however, is opposed to both the plain meaning of the sec- 
tion and to the uniform interpretation given it by our Supreme Court. 
In Scott v. Sandford (19 How., U. S. 393, 504) Mr. Justice Campbell, 
after an exhaustive investigation of the background of section 3, 
Article IV, as finally adopted, says: 

“An examination of this clause of the Constitution, by the light of 
the circumstances in which the convention was placed, will aid us to 
determine its significance. The first clause Is ‘that new States may be 
admitted by the Congress to this Union.’ The condition of Kentucky, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, and the new States to be formed in the North- 
west suggested this as a necessary addition to the powers of Congress. 
The next clause, providing for the subdivision of the States, and the 
parties to consent to such an alteration, was required by the plans on 
foot for changes in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina, and Georgia. The clause which enables Congress to dispose 
of and make regulations regarding the public domain was demanded by 
the exigencies of an exhausted Treasury and a disordered finance for 
relief by sales and the preparation for sales of the public lands, and 
the last clause, that nothing in the Constitution should prejudice the 
claims of the United States or a particular State, was to quiet the 
jealousy and irritation of those who had claimed for the United States 
all the unappropriated lands. I look in vain among the discussions of 
the time for the assertion of a supreme sovereignty for Congress over 
the territory then belonging to the United States, or that they might 
thercafter acquire. I seek in vain for an enunciation that a consoli- 
dated power had: been inaugurated whose subject comprehended an 
empire and which had no restriction but the discretion of Congress,” 
(Italics supplied.) 

“The clauses in the third section of the fourth article of the Con- 
stitution relative to the admission of new States, and the disposal and 
regulation of the territory of the United States, were adopted without 
debate in the convention.” (Ibid. p. 504.) 

“us © © In Pollards Lessee v. Hagan (8 How. 212) the court 
says: ‘The United States have no constitutional capacity to exercise 
municipal jurisdiction, sovereignty, or eminent domain, within the 
limits of a State or elsewhere, except in cases where it is delegated, 
and the court denies the faculty of the Federal Government to add to 
its powers by treaty or compact.’ This is a necessary consequence 
resulting from the nature of the Federal Constitution, which is a Fed- 
eral compact among the States, establishing a limited government, with 
powers delegated by the people of distinct and independent communi- 
tles, who reserved to their State governments and to themselves the 
powers they did not grant.” (Ibid. p. 508.) 

“I have endeavored with the assistance of these [historical docu- 
ments] to find a solution for the grave and difficult question involved 
in this inquiry. My opinion is that the claim for Congress of supreme 
power in the Territories, under the grant ‘to dispose of and make 
needful rules and regulations respecting territory, is not supported by 
the historical evidence drawn from the Revolution, the Confederation, 
or the deliberations which preceded the ratification of the Federal Con- 
stitution. * * * 

“And the advocates for government sovereignty in the Territories 
have been compelled to abate a portion of the pretensions originally 
made in its behalf and to admit that the constitutional prohibitions 
upon Congress operate in the Territories. But a constitutional pro- 
hibition is not requisite to ascertain a limitation upon the authority 
of the several departments of the Federal Government. Nor are the 
States or people restrained by any enumeration or definition of their 
rights or Hberties. To impair or diminish either the departments must 
produce an authority from the people themselves in their Constitution; 
and, as we have seen, a power to make rules and regulations respecting 
the public domain does not confer a municipal sovereignty over per- 
sons and things upon it.. 

“ We have seen Congress does not dispose of or make rules and regu- 
lations respecting domain belonging to themselves, but belonging to the 
United States. These conferred on their mandatory, Congress, author- 
ity to dispose of the territory which belonged to them in common; and 
to accomplish that object beneficially and effectually they gave an 
authority to make suitable rules and regulations respecting it. When the 
power of disposition is fulfilled, the authority to make rules and regu- 
lations terminates, for it attaches only upon territory belonging to 
the United States.’ 
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“Consequently the power to make rules and regulations, from the 
nature of the subject, is restricted to such administrative and con- 
servatory acts as are needful for the preservation of the public domain, 
and its preparation for sale or disposition. * * But this clause 
in the Constitution does not exhaust the powers of Congress within 
the territorial subdivisions or over the persons who inhabit them, 
Congress may exercise there all the powers of government which belong 
to them as the Legislature of the United States, of which these terri- 
tories make a part.“ (Italics supplied.) (Tbid., p. 512.) 

In United States v. Gratiot (14 Pet. (U. S.) 526, 587) Mr. Justice 
Thompson, after quoting from section 3, Article IV, of the Constitu- 
tion, said: 

“The term territory,’ as here used is merely descriptive of one kind 
of property, and is equivalent to the word lands. And Congress has 
the same power over it as over any other property belonging to the 
United States; and this power is yested in Congress without limita- 
tion and has been considered the foundation upon which territorial 
governments rest.” (Italics supplied.) 

Mr. Justice White in the case of Downes v. Bidwell (182 U. S. 244, 
814), referring to the same subject, stated: 

“I am not unmindful that there has been some contrariety of deci- 
sion on the subject of the meaning of the clause empowering Congress 
to dispose of the Territories and other property of the United States, 
some adjudged cases treating that article as referring to property as 
such, and others deriving from it the general grant of power to govern 
Territories, In view, howeyer, of the relations of the Territories to 
the Government of the United States at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, and the solemn pledge then existing that they should for- 
ever ‘remain a part of the Confederacy of the United States of Amer- 
ica,’ I can not resist the bellef that the theory that the disposing clause 
relates as well to a relinguishment or cession of sovereignty as to a 
mere transfer of rights of property is altogether erronecus,” (Italles 
supplied.) 

Given the fact that when the Constitution was adopted the United 
States was precluded from alienating sovereignty over any of the 
“ Territories" then held by it, to now contend that despite such fact 
the framers of that instrument intended to confer such a power upon 
Congress as to Territories which might thereafter be acquired, is, to 
say the least, a forlorn argument. 

In Scott v. Sandford (19 How. (U. 8.) 893, 509), the court, per 
Campbell, J., said: 

“The Constitution permits Congress to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States. This power applies as well to territory 
belonging to the United States within the States as beyond them. It 
comprehends all of the public domain, wherever it may be.“ 

Another opinion, well worth quoting as to the meaning of the clause 
in question, is that of Thomas H. Benton, for 80 years a Member of 
the United States Senate from Missouri, who, in a book issued in 1857 
entitled “A Historical and Legal Examination of the Dred Scott Case,” 
said: 

“Territories are not alluded to in it [the Constitution]. The body 
of the instrument shows the same thing, every clause except one being 
for States; and Territories, as political entities, never mentioned once; 
and the word ‘territory’ occurring but once, and that as property, 
assimilated to other property—as land, in fact, and as a thing to be 
disposed of—to be sold. Now, you never sell a territorial government, 
but you sell property; and in that sense alone does the word ‘territory ’ 
occur, and that but once in the whole instrument. 

“The whole Constitution was carried out upon the principle of ignor- 
ing the existence of Territories. I speak of Territories, implying politi- 
cal existence and organization, in contradistinction to territory signi- 
fying land, and repeat that, as political entities, the Constitution 
ignores them.” (Italics supplied.) 

The above holdings evidence clearly and decisively that the Consti- 
tution simply confers authority upon Congress to dispose of territory 
as “lands.” If any present confusion exists in the matter, it arises 
from failure to discriminate between the transfer of ownership in 
“territory” as property and a cession of sovereignty over “ Territory“ 
as a political entity. 

If a further restraint upon the power of Congress to alienate Terri- 
torial sovereignty is required, it is fonnd in the latter part of the 
clause (sec. 3, Art. IV), which reads: “And nothing in this Constitution 
shall be construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States or 
any particular State.“ Ownership’ of the public domain tcithin a 
territory, no less than sovereignty over the territory ds a whole, is, as 
we have seen, vested in the several States and the people thereof, Con- 
gress has, for instance, power to dispose of ownership“ in the 
63,000,000 acres comprising the public domain of the Phillppines, as it 
has equal authority to dispose of the ownership of the United States in 
its various military reservations and other property holdings. Should 
Congress elect, for instance, to “dispose” of Governors Island, N. X., 
or the Presidio Military Reservation, San Francisco—that is, sell same 
to third parties—it would hardly be contended that with a transfer 
of such or like “ property of the United States“ sorercignty as well as 
ownership could be conveyed. Neither can it be seriously argued that 


it would not work “to the prejudice” of the several States and their 
people should Congress, through alienation of the Philippines, deprive 
the American people not only of their property rights in the public 
domain of the islands, but their political or “sovereign rights“ over 
the entire archipelago as well. 

That the Philippines are Territory of the United States, in a political 
sense, is not subject to dispute. As heretofore seen, Chief Justice 
Fuller, in the Diamond Rings Case (supra, note 1), in referring to the 
title acquired from Spain, said: They [the Philippines] came under 
the complete and absolute sovereignty and dominion of the United 
States and so became territory of the United States over which civil 
government could be established.“ He then further states: This result 
was the same, although there was no stipulation that the native inhabi- 
tants should be incorporated into the body politic and none securing to 
them the right to choose thelr nationality.” To the same effect opinion 
of Attorney General Gregory (80 Op, Atty. Gen. 462 (Oct. 28, 1915)), 
where it is held: “ While, like Porto Rico, the Philippine Islands are 
not incorporated into the United States, they clearly are territory of 
the United States, and, to the extent that Congress has assumed to 
legislate for them. they have been granted a form of territorial govern- 
ment.” 

It is to be said that Congress, by its organic act of August 29, 1916, 
established a complete form of territorial government for the Philip- 
pines, including executive, judicial, and legislative departments, and that 
the officials of the government so organized take oath to support and 
maintain the Constitution of the United States. This organic act or 
charter differs only in matters of detail from the charters of other 
Territories“ organized by act of Congress. 

In National Bank v. Yankton (101 U. S. 129, 133), Waite, C. J., de- 
fining the nature of Territories in thelr relation to the United States, 
sald: 

“All territory within the jurisdiction of the United States not in- 
cluded in any State must necessarily be governed by or under the 
authority of Congress. The Territories are but political subdivisions 
of the outlying dominion of the United States. Their relation to the 
General Government is much the same as that which counties bear to 
the respective States, and Congress may legislate for them as a State 
does for its municipal organizations.” (Italics supplied.) 

Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of Loughborough v. Blake (5 | 
Wheat. (U. 8.) 317), decided In 1820, discussing the constitutional 
provision that “all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States,” thus stated what territory was included 
within such provision (p. 319): | 

“The power then to lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises 
may be exercised, and must be exercised throughout the United States. 
Does this term designate the whole, or any particular portion br the 
American empire? Certainly this question can admit of but one 
answer. It is the name given to our great Republic, which is com- 
posed of States and Territories, The District of Columbia or the ter- 
ritory west of the Missourl, Is not less within the United States than 
Maryland or Pennsylvania.” 

This “territory west of the Missouri,” declared by Chief Justice 
Marshall to be no less a part of the “American empire” than Mary- 
land or Pennsylvania, was not held in 1820 under any firmer title or 
more complete sovereignty than is the territory of the Philippines, to- | 
day organized and operating by virtue of laws enacted by the Govern- | 
ment of the United States. | 

It can safely be said, therefore, that the Constitution confers no 
power upon Congress, either express or implied, to allenate sovereignty | 
| 


over any territory belonging to the United States. 
POWER ACTUALLY VESTED IN CONGRESS AS TO TERRITOBIES 


A comprehensive statement both of the source and the limits of 
congressional authority over Territories, appears in Dorr v. United 
States (195 U. S. 138, 140), where Mr. Justice Day, discussing whether 
or not trial by jury was a constitutional right in the Philippines, said: 

“It may be regarded as settled that the Constitution of the United 
States Is the only source of power authorizing action by any branch 
of the Federal Government. ‘The Government of the United States 
was born of the Constitution, and all powers which it enjoys or may 
exercise must be either derived expressly or by implication from that 
instrument,’ [Citing cases.] It is equally well settled that the United 
States may acquire territory in the exercise of the treaty-making power 
by direct cession as the result of war, and in making effectual the 
terms of peace; and for that purpose has the powers of other sovereign 
nations. This principle has been recognized by this court from its 
earliest decisions. The convention which framed the Constitution of 
the United States, in view of the territory already possess2d and the 
possibility of acquiring more, inserted in that instrument in article IV, 
section 3, a grant of express power to Congress ‘to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States.’ 

“As early as the February term, 1810, of this court, in the case of 
Sere v. Pitot (6 Cranch. 332), Chief Justice Marshall, delivering the 
opinion of the court, sald: ‘The power of governing and of legislating 
for a Territory is the inevitable consequence of the right to acquire 
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and to hold territory. Could this position be contested, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States declares that. Congress shall have power to 
dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or other property belonging to the United States." Accord- 
ingly we find Congress possessing and exercising the absolute and un- 
disputed power of governing and legislating for the Territory of Or- 
leans. Congress has given them a legislature, an executive, ard a 
judiciary, with such powers as it has been their will to assign to those 
departments, respectively.’ 

“And later, the same eminent judge, delivering the opinion of the 
court in the leading case upon the subject American Inc. Co. v. Canter 
(1, Pet. 511), says: 

‘The Constitution confers absolutely on the Government of the 
Union the powers of making war and of making treaties; consequently 
that Government possesses the power of acquiring territory, either by 
conquest or by treaty. * * + 

“While these cases and others which are cited in the late case of 
Downes v. Bidwell, supra, sustain the right of Congress to make laws 
for the government of Territories without being subject to all the 
restrictions which are imposed upon that body when passing laws for 
the United States, considered as a political body of States in Union, 
the exercise of the power expressly granted to govern the Territories 
is not without limitation. Speaking of this power, Mr. Justice Curtis, 
in the case of Scott v. Sanford (19 How. 393, 614), said: 

If, then, this clause does contain a power to legislate respecting 
the Territory, what are the limits of that power? To this I answer 
that, In common with all the other legislative powers of Congress, 
it finds limits in the express prohibitions on Congress not to do cer- 
tain things; that, in the exercise of the legislative power, Congress 
can not pass an er post facto law or bill of attainder; and so in 
respect to each of the other prohibitions contained in the Con- 
stitution.’ 

“+ © © Until Congress shall see fit to incorporate territory 
ceded by treaty into the United States, we regard it as settled by that 
decision (Downes v. Bidwell) that the Territory is to be governed 
under the power existing in Congress to make laws for such Territory, 
and subject to such constitutional restrictions upon the powers of 
that body as are applicable to the situation.” (Italics supplied.) 

In Murphy v. Ramsay (114 U. S. 15, 44) the court, per Matthews, 
J., said: 

“The people of the United States, as sovereign owners of the Na- 
tional Territories, have supreme power over them and their inhab- 
itants. In the exercise of this sovereign dominion, they are represented 
by the Government of the United States, to whom all the powers of 
government over that subject have been delegated, subject only to 
such restrictions as are expressed in the Constitution or are neces- 
sarily implied in its terms or in the purposes and objects of the 
power itself; for it may well be admitted in respect to this, as to 
every power of society over its members, that It is not absolute and 
unlimited.” 

In McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. (U. 8.) 816, 422), Chief Justice 
Marshall refers to the “universal acquiescence in the construction 
which has been uniformly put on the third section of the fourth article 
of the Constitution,” to wit, that the power to “make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the Territory or other property of 
the United States“ is not more comprehensive than the power “to 
make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for earrying into 
execution the powers of the Government.” 

Mr. Justice White, speaking for the court in Downes v. Bidwell 
(182 U. S. 244, 290), discusses the subject as follows: 

In some adjudged cases the power to locally govern at discretion 
has been declared to arise as an incident to the right to acquire terri- 
tory. In others it has been rested under the clause of section 3, Article 
IV, of the Constitution, which vests Congress with the power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the Territory 
or other property of the United States. But this divergence, if not 
conflict of opinion, does not imply that the authority of Congress to 
govern the Territories is outside the Constitution, since in either case 
the right {s founded on the Constitution, although referred to dif- 
ferent provisions of that instrument. 

“As Congress in governing the Territories is subject to the Consti- 
tution, it results that all the Umitations of the Constitution which 
are applicable to Congress in exercising this authority necessarily limit 
its power on this subject. It follows also that every provision of 
the Constitution which is applicable to the Territories is also control- 
ling therein.” (Italics supplied.) 

In De Lima v. Bidwell (182 U. S. 1, 196), Justice Brown, describing 
the source and extent of congressional authority over the Territories, 
Said: 

It is an authority which arises not necessarily from the Territorial 
clause of the Constitution but from the necessities of the case and 
from the inability of the States to act upon the subject. Under this 
power Congress may deal with territory acquired by treaty; may 
administer its government as it does that of the District of Columbia ; 
it may organize a local Territorial government; it may admit it as 
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a State npon an equality with other States; it may sell its public lands 
to individual citizens or may donate them as homesteads to actual 
settlers.” 

Hon, Charles S. Lobingier, for many years a member of the Philip- 
pine Judiciary, and later judge of the United States Court for China, 
in an article on “ Territories” contributed to Cyclopedia of Law and 
Procedure, thus succinetly states the powers and limitations of Con- 
gress in the premises (38 Cye. 200): 

“B. Power of United States Congress to legislate: Congress has 
plenary power over the Territories unlimited by the restrictions of the 
Constitution, so long as they remain in a Territorial condition, and may 
legislate for them as a State does for the municipal organizations, and 
may annul the acts of a Territorial legislature either directly or in- 
directly, by passing inconsistent legislation, and may not only abro- 
gate laws of the Territorial legislatures but may legislate directly for 
the local government. It may make a void act of the Territorial legis- 
lature valid, and a valid act void. But the power of Congress over 
Territories may be limited by treaty (and an act of Congress passed 
subsequent to a treaty of cession can not affect titles perfected there- 
under), or by lack of authority, express or implied, to legislate on the 
subject, for instance, to alicnate territory of the United States.” 
{Italics supplied.) 

As will be seen from these citations, the only power possessed by 
Congress over Territories is derived from authority to “ make needful 
rules and regulations” therefor, or from the necessity of governing 
such Territories “ because of the inability of the States to act on the 
subject"; and that, in exercising this authority, Congress is limited 
to the “purposes and objects of the power itself"; |. e., to providing 
a form of government for such Territories, and to making such laws 
therefor “as shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the powers of the Government.” Furthermore, that these legis- 
lative functions of Congress, in their application, are subject to such 
restrictions as “are expressed in the Constitution or are necessarily 
implied in its terms.” It will hardly be contended, we take it, that 
the power to alienate sovereignty is incident to or included in the 
power to legislate. In fact, it is as widely separated therefrom as the 
poles, for it would destroy the very thing over which legislation is 
authorized and to be exercised. 

Belief is current that in the so-called insular cases our Supreme 
Court held that the Constitution did not extend to the Philivpines, 
and that Congress is therefore free to work its will over them. What 
those cases actually decided is detailed by Mr. Justice Day in Dorr v. 
United States (supra, note 30) and is further expressed as follows by 
Chief Justice Taft in Balzac v. Porto Rico (258 U. S. 298, 812): 

“The Constitution of the United States is in force in Porto Rico as 
it is wherever and whenever the sovereign power of that Government 
is exerted. This has not only been admitted but emphasized by this 
court In all its authoritative expressions upon the issues arising in the 
Insular Cases, especially in Downes v. Bidwell and the Dorr cases. The 
Constitution, however, contains grants of power and limitations which 
in the nature of things are not always and everywhere applicable, and 
the real issue in the Insular Cases was not whether the Constitution 
extended to the Philippines and Porto Rico when we went there, but 
which of its provisions were applicable by way of limitation upon the 
excreise of executive and legislative power in dealing with new condi- 
tions and requirements. The guaranties of certain fundamental per- 
sonal rights declared in the Constitution, as, for instance, that no 
person could be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, had from the beginning full application in the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico, * * * Indeed, provision is made for the 
consideration of constitutional questions coming on appeal and writ of 
error from the Supreme Court of the Philippines, which are certainly 
not incorporated in the Union.” 

Not only is there no holding or intimation here that Congress can 
go outside the Constitution in its dealings with the Philippines, but 
a reiteration that the principles and guaranties of that instrument are 
fundamental “wherever and whenever the sovereign power of the 
United States is exercised.” Congress can not, for instance, dispossess 
private owners of one square meter of land in the Philippines without 
due process of law, and yet the anomalous claim is made that it pos- 
sesses the far greater right of divesting—without process or sanction— 
the title and sovereignty of the American people over the entire 
archipelago, as also the unlimited and unrestricted power to transfer 
lands, people, and government, with or without consideration, to whom- 
soever it pleases. 

CERTAIN CLAIMS MADE BY THOSE ASSERTING POWER 
ALIENATE THE PHILIPPINES 

It has been argued that the right to acquire territory implies a 
right to alienate it. As well might it be argued that an attorney in 
fact, authorized simply to administer lands—and, under certain con- 
ditions, to acquire additional property at the expense and in the name 
of his principal—ipso facto becomes vested with authority to sell or 
give away such new holdings merely because secured through his 
agency. It is to be remembered that territory once acquired by the 
United States does not belong to the President, to Congress, or to the 
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Government, but to the people, who have delegated no authority to 
convey their sovereign rights therein. 

Our action as to Cuba and the Isle of Pines furnishes no precedent 
for alienation. Cuba was not ceded to the United States, the treaty 
merely reciting that Spain “ relinquishes all claim of sovereignty and 
title to Cuba.” As to the Isle of Pines, question arose with the Cuban 
Government as to whether such island was ceded to the United States 
or constituted an integral part of Cuba. The doubt was resolved in 
Cuba's favor, and the United States, by treaty with that country, 
“relinquished in favor of Cuba all clatm of title to the Isle of Pines.” 
The same thing is true of various boundary settlements where ad- 
justment was predicated upon like conflicts of title. There was no 
cession or alienation of sovereignty, the final conclusion in all such 
cases being that none had existed. 

Stress is laid by others upon the fact that under the treaty with 
Spain it Is provided: “The civil rights and political status of the 
native inhabitants of the Territories hereby ceded to the United States 
shall be determined by the Congress,” it being claimed that this clause 
somehow confers a power upon Congress, otherwise denied it, to 
allenate sovereignty over the Philippines, The answers to this are 
various. 

As heretofore seen, Chief Justice Fuller held in the Diamond Rings 
Case that, by virtue of the cession from Spain, the Philippines “ came 
under the complete and absolute sovereignty and dominion of the 
United States,” and “the grantee [the United States] in accepting 
them took nothing Jess than the whole grant.“ He then further states 
that “the result was the same, although there was no stipulation that 
the native inhabitants should be incorporated into the body politic, 
and none securing to them the right to choose their nationality.” 

In De Lima v. Bidwell (182 U. S. 1, 195) Mr. Justice Brown, con- 
struing the force and effect of the Paris treaty as regards the terri- 
tory ceded thereby, said: 

“One of the ordinary incidents of a treaty is the cession of terri- 
tory. It is not too much to say it is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion that a treaty of peace following upon a war provides for a cession 
of territory to the victorious party. It was said by Chief Justice 
Marshall in American Insurance Co, v. Canter (1 Pet. 511, 542): The 
Constitution confers absolutely upon the Government of the Union the 
powers of making war and of making treaties; consequently that 
Government possesses the power of acquiring territory, either by con- 
quest or by treaty.’ The territory thus acquired is acquired as abso- 
Tutely as if the annexation were made, as in the case of Teras and 
Hawaii, by an act of Congress. 

“It follows from this that by the ratification of the treaty of Paris 
the island became territory of the United States, although not an 
organized Territory in the technical sense of the word.” (Italics sup- 
plied.) 

And further in the same case it Is said (p. 180): 

“If * the question were broadly presented whether a coun- 
try which had been ceded to us, the cession accepted, possession de- 
livered, and the island occupied and administered without interference 
by Spain or any other power, was a foreign country or domestic ter- 
ritory, it would seem that there could be as little hesitation in answer- 
ing this question as there would be in determining the ownership of a 
house deeded in fee simple to a purchaser who bad accepted the deed, 
gone into possession, paid taxes, and made improvements without let 
or hindrance from his vendor.“ 

Not only was there a complete and unqualified cession by Spain of 
her sovereign rights and dominion over the Philippine Archipelago, 
but an equally unqualified acceptance of the grant by the other sov- 
ereign power, Nothing further was left to be done or can be done in 
that regard, nor does American sovereignty over such islands now 
occupy any nebulous or intermediate state authorizing Congress to 
treat them differently from any other territory heretofore acquired by 
or belonging to the United States. 

The Constitution makes no distinction between territories when 
once definitely ceded to or annexed by the United States. Whether 
unorganized, organized, or incorporated, title and sovereignty in every 
such care are identical, and Congress is no more authorized to over- 
ride constitutional limitations, or to alienate sovereign rights, in one 
instance than in another. Its authority to legislate for any sueh ter- 
ritory, and to designate the measure of political rights to be enjoyed 
by the inhabitants, results solely from the fact that the particular 
territory involved, whatever its classification, belongs to the United 
States and is subject to the sovereign rights of the American people, 
As heretofore stated, the Philippines are now organized and operating 
under a complete form of civil government extended them by Congress, 
and constitute, in the language of the court in National Bank v. Yank- 
ton (supra, note 27), “a political subdivision of the outlying dominion 
of the United States.” 

It is to be observed also that had nothing whateyer been said in 
the treaty as to the native tnhabitants of the ceded territory, the 
matter of their “ political rights“ would have been equally witbin the 
jurisdiction of Congress. The clause in question neither adds to nor 
subtracts from congressional authority, being merely declarative of a 
power already vested in that body. As stated by Matthews, J., in 
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Murphy v. Ramsay (supra, note 31), where a question arose in regard 
to the Territory of Utah: 

„The personal and civil rights of the inhabitants of the Terri- 
tories are secured to them as to other citizens by the principles of 
constitutional liberty which restrain all the agencies of Government, 
State and National; their political rights are franchises which they 
hold as privileges in the legislative discretion of the Congress of the 
United States.“ (Italics supplied.) ° 

In other words, Congress is now empowered, in its discretion, not 
only to confer such political rights upon the Philippine people as are 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of any American Territory but also to in- 
corporate such Territory as a State of the Union, On the other hand, 
it can postpone such action indefinitely, as it could equally do had the 
treaty (as in the case of Alaska) provided that the inhabitants shall 
be admitted to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States.” 

“The declaration that the United States may acquire territory to 
be formed into States, but not to be held indefinitely as colonies, is a 
proposition clearly without any practical value; it is a rule which 
can not by any possibility be enforced. Territory may be acquired 
and must be governed by Congress. How long it shall remain in its 
condition of dependence, or when it shall be erected into a State, is a 
matter to be determined exclusively by the National Legislature. Con- 
gress can not be compelled to act; nor can Territories be clothed with 
the attributes of States without the action of Congress. ‘New States 
may be admitted by the Congress into the Union.’ This language is 
simply permissive. When the admission shall be effected, and how 
long it shall be delayed, are matters residing entirely within the con- 
gressional discretion.’ (Italics supplied.) (Pomeroy, Constitutional 
Law, sec, 498.) 

Here, again, whatever confusion exists as to the power of Congress 
over the Philippines, arises through failure to distinguish between the 
“political rights” extended the occupants of territory ceded to the 
United States, and sovereignty and dominion over the territory itself. 
Sovereignty and dominion would apply even though the territory was 
unpeopled, and would continue to apply even though all the inhabitants 
at the time of cession were eliminated. 

Recurring to our analogy of an attorney in fact, it would not be 
contended that such an attorney; authorized simply to acquire lands 
for his principal, and to specify what relation the occupants should 
bear to the new owner would have the right in consequence to dis- 
pose of the fee title to such lands. It is or should be equally clear 
that Congress, under a legislative power limited to providing what 
political rights shall be enjoyed by the inhabitants of a ceded territory, 
does not acquire thereby the further and altogether independent power 
of alienating the sovereign rights of its principal over the territory 
so inhabited. In Downes v. Bidwell (182 U. S. 244, 359) Chief Justice 
Fuller, with whom concurred Justices Harlan, Brewer, and Peckham, 
stated: 

The powers delegated by the people to their agents are not enlarged 
by the expansion of the domain within which they are to be exercised. 
When the restriction on the exercise of a particular power by a par- 
ticular agent is ascertained, that is the end of the question. To hold 
otherwise is to overthrow the basis of our constitutional Jaw, and, 
moreover, in effect, to reassert the proposition that the States and 
not the people created the Government.” 

While appearing in a dissenting opinion, the principle above stated is 
sound sense, as it is undoubtedly good law. 

Whatever may have been contemplated by the treaty, however, or 
whatever may be claimed for it, the powers of Congress are not and 
can not be enlarged thereby. 

“The Government of the United States, as was well observed in the 
argument, is one of limited powers. It can exercise authority over no 
subject except those which have been delegated to it. Congress can not, 
by legislation, enlarge the Federal jurisdiction, nor can it be enlarged 
under the treaty-making power.” (Italics supplied.) (New Orleans v. 
United States, 10 Pet. (U. S.) 662, 736.) 

“It need hardly be said that a treaty can not change the Constitu- 
tion or be held valid if it be in violation of that instrument. This re- 
sults from the nature and fundamental principles of our Government,” 
(Cherokee Tobaceo case, 11 Wall, (U. 8.) 616, 620.) 

In Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch. (U. S.) 187, 176) Chief Justice 
Marshall, speaking of the force and effect of the Constitution, said: 

“This original and supreme will organizes the Government and as- 
signs to different departments their respective powers. It may either 
stop here or establish certain limits not to be transcended by those de- 
partments. The Government of the United States is of the latter de- 
scription. The powers of the Legislature are defined and limited; and 
that those limits may not be mistaken or forgotten, the Constitution is 
Written. To what purpose are powers limited, and to what purpose is 
that limitation committed to writing, if these limits may, at any time, 
be passed by those intended to be restrained?” 

It has been urged by some that the distance of the Philippines, the 
character of their inhabitants, and the possible dangers involved in 
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our retaining them, create an emergency situation which can only be 
met through their alienation, and that unless Congress can act in the 
matter we are altogether helpless, Cooley, in his Principles of Consti- 
tutional Law (p. 33), referring to this line of reasoning, says: 

“The Constitution itself never yields to treaty or enactment; it 
neither changes with time, nor does it in theory bend to the force of 
circumstances. It may be amended according to {ts own permission; 
but while it stands it is ‘a law for rnlers and people, equally in war 
and in peace, and covers with the shield of its protection all classes of 
men, at all times and under all circumstances.’ Its principles, there- 
fore, can not be set aside in order to meet the supposed necessities 
of great crises. ‘No doctrine involving more pernicious consequences 
was ever invented by the wit of man than that any of its provisions 
can be suspended during any of the great exigencies of government, 
Such a doctrine leads directly to anarchy or despotism, but the theory 
of necessity on which it is based is false, for the Government, within 
the Constitution, has all the powers granted to it which are necessary 
to preserve its existence, as has been happily proved by the result of 
the great effort to throw off its just authority?” (Ex parte Milligan, 
4 Wall. (U. S.) 2, 120.) ; 

Should time or shaping circumstances disclose, either as regards the 
Philippines or any other Territory of the United States, that it would 
be well to reverse the policy—or fears—of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, and to yest in Congress an unrestricted power to alienate sov- 
ereignty in its discretion, it is always within the province of the Amert- 
can people—in whom such sovereignty is vested—to confer such power 
upon Congress through an amendment to the Constitution. As stated 
by our Supreme Court in Kansas v. Colorado (206 U. S. 46, 90), speak- 
ing through Mr. Justice Brewer: 

“The people who adopted the Constitution knew that in the nature 
of things they could not foresee all the questions which might arise 
in the future, all the circumstances which might call for the exercise 
of further national powers than those granted to the United States; 
and, after making provision for an amendment to the Constitution by 
which any needed additional powers would be granted, they reserved 
to themselves all powers not so delegated.” (Italics supplied.) 

“Lest we forget,” it might be well for our people, and for those 
whom they clothe with brief authority, to read and ponder in this con- 
nection Washington's memorable Farewell Address, He there has this 
to say concerning the founding of our Government and the relation of 
the Constitution thereto: 

“This Government, the offspring of our own choice, uninfluenced 
and unawed, adopted upon full investigation and mature deliberation, 
completely free in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, 
uniting security with energy, and containing within itself a provision 
for its own amendment, has a just claim to your confidence and your 
support. Respect for its authority, compliance with its laws, acquies- 
cence in its measures are duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims 
of true liberty. The basis of our political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their constitutions of government. But 
the constitution which at any time exists, until changed by an explicit 
and authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon 
all. e * . 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those intrusted with its administra- 
tion to confine themselves within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the powers of one department to 
encroach upon another, The spirit of encroachment tends to consoli- 
date the powers of all the departments in one and thus to create, 
whatever the form of government, a real despotism. A just estimate 
of that love of power and proneness to abuse it which predominates 
in the human heart is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this posi- 
tion. If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or modification 
of the constitutional powers be in any particular wrong, let it be cor- 
rected by an amendment in the way the Constitution designates. But 
let there be no change by usurpation, for though this, in one instance, 
may be the instrument of good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed. The precedent must always greatly 
overbalance in permanent evil any partial or transitory benefit which 
the use can at any time yield.” (Italics supplied.) 

What, then, is the criterion which should guide in determining 
whether or not Congress is empowered, under the Constitution, to 
alienate “territory of the United States” where sovereignty and 
dominion are clearly vested in the American people? Mr. Justice 
Story, in his Commentaries on the Constitution (Story, Commentaries 
on the Constitution, sec. 1243), states the rule as follows: 

“ Whenever, therefore, a question arises concerning the constitution- 
ality of a particular power, the first question is whether the power 
be expressed in the Constitution; if it be, the question is decided. If 
it be not expressed, the next inquiry must be whether it is properly 
an incident to an express power and necessary to its execution; if it 
be, then it may be exercised by Congress. If not, Congress can not 
exercise it.“ (Italics supplied.) (Quoted with approval in United 
States v. Harris, 106 U. S. 629, 641.) 
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Tried by this requirement, what, in a final summing of our argu- 
ment, is the situation as respects the power of Congress to alienate 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands? 

If in the foregoing discussion we have correctly interpreted the 
decisions of our courts and other data relevant to the issue, the fol- 
lowing appears: 

That complete and absolute sovereignty and dominion over the Phil- 
ippine archipelago now exists in the United States, nothing less than 
the whole grant having been ceded and accepted. 

That the Federal Government, in acquiring such sovereignty and 
dominion, acted simply as the agent and representative of the American 
people, the sovereign owners, and that such territory is now held 
and administered for their common use and benefit as principal. 

That neither Congress nor any other governmental agency has au- 
thority to allenate this sovereignty or to compromise the rights of the 
American people therein, except as the power so to do may have been 
delegated to or conferred upon them. 

That the Constitution—which defines and limits the sovereign rights 
surrendered by the people to the Government created by them—confers 
no power upon Congress, either express or implied, to allenate sover- 
eignty over any territory of the United States, nor is any such author- 
ity properly incident to or necessary for the execution of any power 
granted by that instrument or resulting therefrom. 

That a proposition looking to conferring such a power upon Congress 
was expressly rejected by the framers of the Constitution; that the 
Constitutional Convention was precluded by previous commitments 
from granting such a power as to Territories then belonging te the 
United States, and that subsequent declarations of leading members of 
the convention indicate that no such power was granted or contem- 
plated, either as to existing Territories or those which might there- 
after be acquired. 

That the only power vested in Congress as respects territory of the 
United States is to make needful rules and regulations for disposing 
of the public domain, and to govern such territory, f. e., to legislate 
therefor, so long as it occupies a Territorial status. 

That this power in Congress to legislate for Territories results be- 
cause “of the inability of the States to act in the premises,“ and is 
limited “to the purposes and objects of the power itself,” and subject 
to such restrictions as “are expressed in the Constitution, or are 
necessarily implied by its terms.” 

That alienation of sovereignty is not an incident to nor remotely 
included within the power “to legislate,” but is diametrically opposed 
thereto. 

That authority in Congress to transfer ownership in territory, $. e., 
the public domain or other property of the United States, does not 
affect or include sovereignty over the territory itself, which sovereignty 
applies, and would continue to apply, even though the territory was 
unpeopled, or the inhabitants of such territory when acquired were 
completely extinguished, 

That the treaty of Paris, providing that the civil rights and political 
status of the native inhabitants of the Philippines should be deter- 
mined by Congress. is merely declarative of a power already vested in 
that body and confers no sovereign or despotic rights over the terri- 
tory so inhabited. 

That treaty provisions can not, in any case, override constitutional 
limitations, nor does the fact that Congress, as a legislative body, is 
empowered to prescribe what political rights“ the inhabitants of a 
Territory shall bear to the sovereign power, authorize it to usurp 
new and altogether unrelated functions, never conferred upon it by its 
principal. 

That the Philippine archipelago is to-day, by congressional act, an 
organized Territory of the United States provided with complete 
legislative, executive, and judicial departments, and constitutes, as 
truly as any other of our existing Territories, “a political subdivision 
of the outlying dominion of the United States.” 

That alienation of the Philippines by Congress would operate “to 
the prejudice" of the United States and the people thereof—the law- 
ful owners—and would be in violation of the express prohibition con- 
tained in section 8, Article IV of the Constitution, relating to terri- 
torial possessions, 

If the conclusions enumerated above are sound, it logically follows 
that Congress has no present power to alienate sovereignty over the 
Philippines, or over any Territory of the United States. If this be the 
fact, then such power can come into being only through an amendment 
to the Constitution, wherein the American people expressly authorize 
Congress, as their agent and representative, to surrender, sell, or give 
away their sovereign rights in and over such Territory as and to whom 
such agent may see fit. 

Should it be contended, however, that the within argument does not 
definitely establish the conclusions above announced, and at most 
simply casts a doubt upon the authority of Congress in the premises, 
what then should be the attitude of our Senators and Congressmen in 
dealing with the question? The answer to this, and it is a weighty 
one, is set out by Cooley in his constitutional limitations (p. 109) as 
follows: 
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“But when all the legitimate lights for ascertaining the meaning 
ot the Constitution have been made use of it may still happen that 
the construction remains a matter of doubt. In such a case it seems 
clear that everyone called upon to act where, in his opinion, the pro- 
posed action would be of doubtful constitutionality is bound upon the 
doubt alone to abstain from acting. Whoever derives power from the 
Constitution to perform any public function is disloyal to that instru- 
ment and grossly derelict in duty, if he does that which he is not rea- 
sonably satisfied the Constitution permits. Whether the power be 
legislative, executive, or judicial, there is manifest disregard of con- 
stitutional and moral obligation by one who, having taken an oath to 
support that instrument, takes part in an action which he can not say 
he believes to be no violation of its provisions. A doubt of the con- 
stitutionality of any proposed legislative enactment should in any case 
be reason sufficient for refusing to attempt it; and, if legislators do 
not act upon this principle, the reasons upon which are based the 
judicial decisions sustaining legislation in very many cases will cease 
to be of force.“ 3 

Danie. R. WILLIAMS. 

San Francisco, CALIF, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I was going to move an execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 30 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


CONVENTION WITH CUBA FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF SMUGGLING 
OPERATIONS 
In executive session this day, the following convention was 
ratified, and on motion of Mr. Boram the injunction of secrecy 
was removed therefrom: 


To the Senate: 


To the end that I may receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a convention between 
the United States and the Republic of Cuba for the suppression 
of smuggling operations between their respective territories, 
signed at Habana on March 11, 1926. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE Waite HOUSE, 

Washington, Maroh 23, 1926. 


The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to ratifi- 
cation, if his judgment approve thereof, a convention between 
the United States and the Republic of Cuba for the suppression 
of smuggling operations between their respective territories, 
signed at Habana on March 11, 1926. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frank B. KELLOGG. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, March 22, 1926. 


CONVENTION BETWEEN Tun UNITED STATES oF AMERICA AND Tun 
REPUBLIC or CUBA ron THE SUPPRESSION OF SMUGGLING OPERATIONS 
BETWEEN THEIR RESPECTIVE TERRITORIES 


The United States of America and the Republic of Cuba, 
being desirous of aiding each other In the suppression of smug- 
gling from the territory of one state to the other, have agreed 
to enter into the present Convention and for this purpose have 
appointed as their respective plenipctentiaries : 

The President of the United States of America, Mr. Enoch H. 
Crowder, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America in Cuba, ard 

The President of the Repubiic of Cuba, Mr. Carlos Manuel de 
Céspedes y de Quesada, Secretary of State of the Republic of 
Cuba, 

Who, having communicated to each other their respective full 
powers, found to be in due and proper form, have agreed upon 


the following articles: 
ARTICLE I 


The High Contracting Parties agree to aid each other mutu- 
ally in the manner provided in this Convention in the prevyen- 
tion, discovery and punishment of violations of their respective 
laws, decrees or regulations with respect to the importation 
of narcotics, intoxicating liquors and other merchandise and 
the entry and departure of aliens. 
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ARTICLE II 


The High Contracting Parties agree that clearance of ship- 
ments of merchandise by water, air. or land, from any jia the 
ports of either country to a port of entry of the country, shall 
be denied when such shipment comprises articles the importa- 
tion of which is prohibited or restricted in the country to. which 
such shipment is destined, unless in this last case there has 
been a compliance with the reguisites demanded by the laws of 
both countries. 

The High Contracting Parties likewise bind themselves to 
prevent by all means possible, in accordance with the laws of 
their respective countries, the clearance of any vessel or vehicle 
laden with merchandise or having on board aliens destined to 
any port or place, when it is evident by reason of the tonnage, 
size, type of vessel, or vehicle, length of the voyage, perils or 
conditions of navigation or transportation, that it is impossible 
for it to transport said merchandise or persons to the place 
of destination mentioned in the request for clearance, or when 
the repetition of alleged accidents in prior voyages or the ante- 
cedents of or information concerning the yessels or vehicle 
furnish evidence that said merchandise or any part of the 
same or any person, whatever the ostensible point of destina- 
tion thereof might be, is intended to be illegally introduced 
into the territory of the other High Contracting Party. 

When one of the High Contracting Parties gives notice to 
the other that it suspects that a specified vessel in a port of 
the other High Contracting Party, although ostensibly destined 
to a port in a third country, is likely to attempt to introduce 
unlawfully into its territory merchandise or persons whose 
entry is prohibited or restricted, the other High Contracting 
Party shall require from the master or person in charge of the 
vessel—in accordance with the laws in force in the respective 
countries and such additional arrangements as may be agreed 
upon and incorporated in regulations by the appropriate author- 
ities of the High Contracting Parties—a bond to produce a 
duly authenticated landing certificate showing such merchan- 
dise or persons actually to have been discharged at the port 
for which the vessel cleared. If any such vessel fails to pro- 
duce the certificate in proof of lawful discharge of such mer- 
chandise or persons or produces a false certificate or evidence 
the bond shall be forfeited and thereafter for a period of five 
years the vessel shall be denied the right to enter or clear 
from any port of either of the High Contracting Parties with 
merchandise or persons of the same nature. 

ARTICLE in 

The High Contracting Parties agree to employ all reasonable 
measures—in accordance with the laws of their respective 
countries—to prevent the departure of persons destined to the 
territory of either of them who do not effect such departure 
through the ports of departure and are not destined to a port 
of entry in the other country. 

Persons who are not nationals of either of the High Con- 
tracting Parties and who, coming from the territory of one of 
them, have attempted to enter unlawfully into the territory 
of the other and are returned to the territory of the High 
Contracting Party from which they proceeded, shall be re- 
turned in accordance with the laws in force in the country 
_from which they are returned and such additional arrange- 
ments as may be agreed upon or incorporated in regulations 
by the appropriate authorities of the High Contracting Parties 
in order that such persons may be deported to the country of 
their origin. 

ARTICLE IV 

Each of the High Contracting Parties agrees with the other 
that property of all kinds in its possession which, having been 
stolen in the territory of the other and brought into its terri- 
tory, is seized by its customs authorities, shall, when the owners 
are nationals of the other country, be returned to such owners, 
subject to satisfactory proof of such ownership and the absence 
of any collusion, and subject moreover to payment of the ex- 
penses of the seizure and detention and to the abandonment of 
any claims by the owners against the customs, or the customs 
officers, warehousemen, or agents, for compensation or dam- 
ages for the seizure, detention, warehousing or keeping of the 
property. 

ARTICLE Y 

The High Contracting Parties mutually agree that they will 
exchange or furnish when requested information concerning: 

(a) The transportation of cargoes or the shipment of mer- 
chandise between said countries, 

(b) The names and activities of the persons or vessels which 
are known to be or suspected of being engaged in the violation 
of the laws, decrees and regulations mentioned in Article I of 
this Convention, 
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(e) Persons leaving their territories who are destined to the 
territory of the other High Contracting Party or the activities 
of any persons in either country, when there are reasonable 
grounds to believe that said persons are engaged in unlawful 
migration activities or in conspiracies against the other Gov- 
ernment or its institutions, when not incompatible with the 
public interest, 

(4) The existence and extent of contagious and infectious 
diseases of persons, animals, birds, or plants, and the ravages 
of insect pests and the measures being taken to prevent their 
spreading, and 

(e) The study and use of the most effective scientific and 
administrative methods for the suppression and eradication of 
said diseases and insect pests. 


ARTICLE VI 


The officials of the High Contracting Parties whose duty it 
may be to prevent or report the violation of the laws, decrees 
and regulations mentioned in Article I of this Convention are 
obliged, as soon as they have knowledge of preparations to 
smuggle or that smuggling has been effected, to do everything 
possible to prevent the same through all the means within their 
power in the first case, and to bring the matter to the attention 
of the proper authorities of their own country, in either of the 
two circumstances, 

The appropriate authorities of each of the High Contracting 
Parties shall notify the appropriate authorities of the other 
High Contracting Party of violations of the laws, decrees and 
regulations mentioned in Article I of this Convention which 
have been communicated to them relative to attempts at 
smuggling or actual smuggling, and will furnish all information 
which they may have been able to gather with regard to the 
facts and circumstances thereof. 

Such notification and information may be furnished and 
received only by appropriate officials who shall be designated 
by the respective Governments. 


ARTICLE VI. 


It is agreed that the customs and other administrative offi- 
cials of the respective governments of the United States of 
America and of the Republic of Cuba shall upon request be 
directed to attend as witnesses before the courts in the other 
country and to produce such available records and files or 
certified copies thereof as may be considered essential to the 
trial of civil or criminal cases arising out of violation of the 
laws, decrees or regulations mentioned in Article I of this 
Conyention and as may be produced compatibly with the public 
interest. It shall be considered in these cases that they ap- 
pear as agents of their respective governments, to inform the 
courts on matters upon which questioned, and when they so 
appear their character as such agents shall be recognized. 
Original records or documents produced by said officials shall 
not be retained by the courts, but legal copies thereof may be 
taken if necessary. 

The cost of transcripts of records, depositions, certificates 
and letters rogatory in civil or criminal cases, and the cost 
of first-class transportation both ways, maintenance and other 
proper expenses involved in the attendance of such witnesses 
shall be paid by the nation requesting their attendance at the 
time of their discharge by the court from further attendance 
at such trial. Letters rogatory and commissions shall be exe- 
cuted with all possible despatch and copies of official records 
or documents shall be certified promptly by the appropriate 
officials in accordance with the provisions of the laws of the 
respective countries. 

ARTICLE VIII 


This Convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall 
be exchanged in the City of Havana as soon as possible. The 
Convention shall come into effect at the expiration of ten days 
from the date of the exchange of ratifications, and it shall 
remain in force for one year. If upon the expiration of one 
year no notice is given by either party of a desire to termi- 
nate the same, it shall continue in force until thirty days after 
either party shall have given notice to the other of a desire 
to terminate it, 

In witness whereof the Plenipotentiaries above mentioned 
have signed the two originals of the present Convention and 
have affixed their respective seals thereto. 

Done in two copies of the same text and legal force in the 
English and Spanish languages in the City of Habana, this 
eleventh day of March in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-six. 

Enoca H. CROWDER, [SEAL] 
CARLOS MANUEL DE CÉSPEDES [SEAL] 
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Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
April 17, 1926, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Ereoutive nominations received by the Senate April 16 (legis- 
lative day of April 5), 1926 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Sanford B. D. Wood, of Hawaii, to be United States attorney, 
district of Hawaii, vice Charles F. Parsons, promoted. Mr. 
Wood is now serving as United States attorney under appoint- 
ment by the court. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
CAVALRY 


Second Lieut. Mitchell Alonzo Giddens, Air Service, with 
rank from June 12, 1925. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 


Second Lieut. James Thomas Dismuke, Infantry, from March 
4, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Lewis Eugene Snell, Field Artillery, from 
March 6, 1926. 

Second Lieut, Arnold Hoyer Rich, Air Service, from March 
11, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Charles Dawson McAllister, Field Artillery, 
from March 11, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Vincent Joseph Tanzola, Infantry, from March 
11, 1926. 

Second Lieut. Edward Albert Banning, Infantry, from March 
12, 1926. 

Second Lieut, Frederic deLannoy Comfort, Cavalry, from 
March 12, 1926. ; 

Second Lieut. Henry Laurance Ingham, Field Artillery, from 
March 13, 1926. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


William F. Crownover, jr., to be postmaster at Oakman, Ala., 
in place of W. F. Crownover, jr. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 20, 1925. 

ARIZONA 

John C. McNary to be postmaster at McNary, Ariz., in place 

of H. E. Jenkins, removed. 
CALIFORNIA 

Francis R. Coleman to be postmaster at Weed, Calif., in 
place of G. W. Bull. Incumbent's commission expired January 
24, 1926. 

William P. Boyer to be postmaster at Reedley, Calif., in place 
of C. W. Mathews, removed. 


GEORGIA 


Daniel F. Davenport to be postmaster at Americus, Ga., in 
place of D. F. Davenport. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 11, 1926. 

Lila H. Rambo to be postmaster at Blakely, Ga., in place of 
L. H. Rambo. Incumbent's commission expired January 17, 
1926, 

William H. Menees to be postmaster at Canon, Ga., in place 
of R. H. Ridgway. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1925. 

Dallas Thompson to be postmaster at Fair Mount, Ga., in 
place of M. S. Erwin. Incumbent's commission expired No- 
vember 23, 1925. 

Annie P. Harper to be postmaster at Stillmore, Ga., in place 
of A. P. Harper. Incumbent’s commission expires April 17, 
1926. 

Claude M. Proctor to be postmaster at Summit, Ga., in place 
of C. M. Proctor. Incumbent's commission expired January 
17, 1926. 

Henry A. Moses to be postmaster at Uvalda, Ga., in place 
of H. A. Moses. Incumbent’s commission expired March 29, 
1926. 

Vennie M. Jones to be postmaster at Lavonia, Ga., in place 
of L. W. Vickery, removed. 


IDAHO 


Bruce D. Spratt to be postmaster at Fairfield, Idaho, in 
place of H. R. Owens. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 10, 1925. 
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INDIANA 
LeeRoy Calaway to be postmaster at La Fontaine, Ind., in 
place of H. U. Blood. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 5, 1925. 
IOWA 
Elmer Akers to be postmaster at Decatur, Iowa, in place 
ices Akers. Incumbent's commission expired March 24, 
KANSAS 
Guy H. Byarlay to be postmaster at Green, Kans., in place 
of G. H. Byarlay. Incumbent’s commission expired March 31, 


Isabel Brown to be postmaster at Lansing, Kans., in place 
H 15 Brown. Incumbent's commission expired February 

i i KENTUCKY 

Eva B. Jolly to be postmaster at Cloverport, Ky., in place of 
Marion Weatherholt, removed. 

MICHIGAN 

Charles E. Bassett to be postmaster at Fennville, Mich., in 
place of L. B. Carter. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 22, 1925. 

William M. Snell to be postmaster at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
in place of W. M. Snell. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 21, 1925. 


~- 


MINNESOTA 


Edward B. Hicks to be postmaster at Winona, Minn., in place 
iy B. Hicks. Incumbent's commission expired March 29, 
5 MISSISSIPPI 
William G. Berry tọ be postmaster at Cruger, Miss., in place 
of R. B. O'Reilly, resigned. 
MISSOURI 
Claude P. Dorsey to be postmaster at Cameron, Mo., in place 
— P. Dorsey. Incumbent's commission expires April 17, 
NEBRASKA 


Vaclay Randa to be postmaster at Verdigre, Nebr., in place of 
3 Randa. Incumbent's commission expired November 23, 
í NEW JERSEY 


Clara C. Hurry to be postmaster at Atco, N. J., in place of 
C. C. Hurry. Incumbent’s commission expired October 22, 1925. 

Charles Morgenweck, sr., to be postmaster at Egg Harbor City, 
N. J., in place of Charles Morgenweck, sr. Incumbent's com- 
mission expired March 29, 1926. 


NEW MEXICO 


William S. Medcalf to be postmaster at Hope, N. Mex., in 
place of W. S. Medcalf. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 17, 1925. 

NEW YORK 


Hubert F. Strickland to be postmaster at Chenango Forks, 
N. X., in place of H. F, Strickland. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 22, 1925. 

Hobart R. James to be postmaster at Cherry Creek, N. Y., in 
ge — H. R. James. Incumbent's commission expires April 

1926. 

Edward H. Maloney to be postmaster at Dansville, N. V., 
in place of E. H. Maloney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 7, 1926. 

Warren G. Hasbrouck to be postmaster at Highland, N. Y., in 
place of W. G. Hasbrouck. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 18, 1926. 

Winfield S. Carpenter to be postmaster at Horicon, N. V., in 
place of W. S. Carpenter. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 16, 1926. 

Alfred B. Kent to be postmaster at Nunda, N. Y., in place of 
A. B. Kent. Incumbent’s commission expired March 20, 1926. 

William J. Herbage to be postmaster at Slingerlands, N. Y., 
in place of W. J. Herbage. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 17, 1925. 

Manley S. Mack to be postmaster at Springwater, N. Y. in 
place of M. S. Mack. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
5, 1926. 

James McLusky to be postmaster at Syracuse, N. V., in place 
of James McLusky. Incumbent's commission expires April 18, 
1926. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


William P. Lee to be postmaster at Benson, N. C., in place of 
Incumbent's commission expired February 15, 1926, 


W. P. Lee. 


Alexander R. Duncan to be postmaster at Clayton, N. C., in 
place of A. R. Duncan. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 5, 1926. 

Elijah F. Pearce to be postmaster at Princeton, N. C. in 
place of E. F, Pearce, Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 5, 1926. 

William J. Hardage to be postmaster at Waxhaw, N. ©., in 
place of W. J. Hardage. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
13, 1926. 

Ethel L. Smith to be postmaster at Garland, N. C., in place 
of W. R. Smith, deceased. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


James H. Cramer to be postmaster at Marmarth, N. Dak., 
in place of W. N. Thompson, removed. 
OHIO 

Charles L. Oberlin to be postmaster at Mineral City, Ohio, in 
place of C. L. Oberlin. Incumbent's commission expires April 
17, 1926. 

John H. Siegle to be postmaster at Urbana, Ohio, in place 
of J. H. Siegle. Incumbent’s comission expires April 17, 1926. 

Millard H. Bell to be postmaster at West Mansfield, Ohio, 
in place of M. H. Bell. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
23, 1926. 

OKLAHOMA 

Robert C. Mayfield to be postmaster at Glencoe, Okla., in 
place of R. C. Mayfield. Incumbent's commission expires April 
17, 1926. 

Cora B. Scott to be postmaster et Milburn, Okla., in place 
of C. B. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expires April 17, 1926. 

Roy A. Hoffman to be postmaster at Seminole, Okla., in place 
of R. A. Hoffman. Incumbent’s commission expires April 17, 
1926. 

James S. Biggs to be postmaster at Stuart, Okla., in place 
of J. S. Biggs. Incumbent’s commission expires April 17, 
1026. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Ed. D. House to be postmaster at Pleasantville, Pa., in place 
of E. D. House. Incumbent's commission expires April 17, 
1926. 

Wilbur C. Taylor to be postmaster at Port Royal, Pa., in 
place of W. C. Taylor. Incumbent's commission expires April 
17, 1926. 

Elmer E. Brunner to be postmaster at York Haven, Pa., in 
place of E. E. Brunner. Incumbent's commission expired April 
8, 1926. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


William A. Hodson to be postmaster at Cresbard, S. Dak., in 
place of W. A. Hodson. Incumbent's commission expired March 
4, 1926. 

Frank W. Farrington to be postmaster at New Effington, 
S. Dak., in place of F. W. Farrington. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired March 4, 1926. 

Gertrude Suell to be postmaster at Tulare, S. Dak., in place 
of Gertrude Snell. Incumbent’s commission expired April 12, 
1926. 

TENNESSEE 


Robert D. Lindsay to be postmaster at Coal Creek, Tenn., in 
place of J. H. Gammon, resigned. 


TEXAS 


Scott F. Benson to be postmaster at Alvin, Tex., in place of 
S. F. Benson. Incumbent’s commission expires April 18, 1926. 

Maye B. Fitzgerald to be postmaster at Marfa, Tex., in place 
of M. B. Fitzgerald. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
18, 1926. 

Arthur G. Skinner to be postmaster at Palacios, Tex., in place 
of A. G. Skinner. Incumbent's commission expired April 10, 
1926. 

Mamie Milam to be postmaster at Prairie View, Tex., in 
place of Mamie Milam. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
18, 1926. 

Benjamin F. Huntsman to be postmaster at Winters, Tex., 
in place of B. F. Huntsman. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 18, 1926. 

Mary V. Rollings to be postmaster at Dodsonville, Tex. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1925. 

Ralph D. Sterling to be postmaster at Somerville, Tex., in 
place of E. G. Langhammer, removed. 


VIRGINIA 


Charles R. Coakley to be postmaster at Arrington, Va., in 
place of C. R. Coakley: Incumbent’s commission expires April 
17, 1926. 
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Philip B. Nourse to be postmaster at East Falls Church, Va., 
in place of P. B. Nourse, Incumbent's commission expires 
April 17, 1926. 

James F. Walker to be postmaster at Fort Defiance, Va., in 
place of J. F. Walker. Incumbent's commission expires April 
17, 1926. ¢ 

Homo D. Gleason to be postmaster at Lovingston, Va., in 
ae is H. D. Gleason. Incumbent’s commission expires April 

Ann E. Copps to be postmaster at Schuyler, Va., in place of 
A. E. Copps. Incumbent's commission expires April 17, 1926. 

Emeline P. Lacy to be postmaster at Scottsburg, Va., in place 
of E. P. Lacy. Incumbent's commission expires April 17, 1926. 

Eva ©. Hudson to be postmaster at Tye River, Va., in place 
* C. Hudson. Incumbent’s commission expires April 17, 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Sewell J. Champe to be postmaster at Montgomery, W. Va., 
in place of S. J. Champe. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 17, 1926. 

Wendell Evans to be postmaster at Winona, W. Va., in place 
of Wendell Evans. Incumbent's commission expires April 17, 


WISCONSIN 


M. Vivian Brown to be postmaster at Minong, Wis., in place 
45 ku V. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 

Andrew Bock to be postmaster at Stockholm, Wis., in place 
1 Bock. Incumbent's commission expired April 13, 

Thomas E. Noyes to be postmaster at Winter, Wis., in place 
pes E. Noyes. Incumbent’s commission expired November 18, 

Hazel A. Fritchen to be postmaster at Franksville, Wis. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1928. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 16 (legis- 
lative day of April 5), 1926 


MEMBERS OF RAILROAD LABOR BOARD 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 
Samuel Higgins. 
PUBLIO GROUP 
Ben W. Hooper. 
LABOR GROUP 
Walter L. McMenimen. 
UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
TO BE ENSIGNS 
Francis C. Pollard. 


Harry W. Stinchcomb, 
Howard J. Whitmore. 


Ira E. Eskridge. 
Richard M. Hoyle. 
Miles H. Imlay. 
Harold ©. Moore. 


TO BE ENSIGNS (ENGINEERING) 


Kenneth K. Cowart. Gaines A. Tyler. 
Morris C. Jones. Stanley J. Woycichowsky. 


POSTMASTERS 


HAWAII 


Frank Cox, Waimea. 
Elizabeth H. Travis, Waipahu. 


ILLINOIS 


Howard K. Johnson, Blue Mound. 
Victor F. Boltenstern, Cambridge. 
Louis E. Ude, Carmi. 

Fred More, Charleston. 

Orville B. Lane, Fillmore. 
Pauline E. Carnahan, Hindsboro, 
Robert A. Blackmon, Lacon. 
Edgar H. Mills, Lawrenceville. 
George H. Townsend, Onarga. 
Lewis S. Shrum, Orient. 

Ernest K. Maher, Payson. 

Homer F. Kelly, Roseville, 

Frank E. Walters, Seaton. 
Walter L. Eaton, Sidney. 

Iley Smith, Willow Hill. 

Alfred J. Meyer, Worden. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, April 16, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord our Lord, Thou art still with us in love and mercy, 
giving us life with its manifold blessings. Vouchsafe us this 
day wisdom, peace, and contentment. Use us to promote sun- 
shine and gladness in human hearts and homes. Mercifully 
keep us from any act which would deprive our country of any 
advancement in prosperity or good will toward all men, In 
no way may we condemn ourselves, but encourage us to walk 
calmly in the path of duty. We thank Thee for the years with 
their olden golden memories, so good and sweet. May the twi- 
light of our evening time still find us gentle, faithful, and true; 
still working, hoping, and praying—waiting for the burden to 
fall and the light to break on the stairway that leads through 
the darkness to the Father’s house. Through Christ our 
Savior, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that for to-day the 
order made for the consideration of the Private Calendar is 
not going to net us much in the way of the consideration 
of private bills. I therefore ask unanimous consent that the 
order for to-day in regard to the Private Calendar be made 
the order for to-morrow, Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. May the Chair call attention to the fact 
that under the order of the House the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Ayres] has been given the privilege of addressing the 
House immediately after the reading of the Journal? Will the 
gentleman’s request precede that? 

Mr. TILSON. That request was contingent upon our being 
in session to-morrow, as I recall, and therefore if this order 
is made the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] will have 
time immediately preceding the order for which I have asked. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that on to-morrow, at the end of the speech 
of the gentleman from Kansas, it shall be in order to consider, 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole, bills upon the 
Private Calendar unobjected to. Is there objection? | 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- | 
ject, I would like to ask the gentleman why he does not think | 
it will net us very much on the Private Calendar if we pro- 
ceed to-day? | 

Mr. TILSON. Because the business to be considered seems | 
to be of such a character that it will not be finished before | 
the end of the day. The roads bill will require practically all | 
day and then we shall have the bankruptcy bill. These two 
bills will surely- take all of the day. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does not the gentleman think that bills 
on the Private Calendar are of some importance also? 

Mr. TILSON. I do; and that is the reason I ask that we 
have all day to-morrow to gonsider them. | 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman from Connecticut 

yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The Private Calendar seems to be quite 
long and quite crowded. Has the majority leader given any 
consideration to the idea of having a night session some time | 
so that we may consider bills on that calendar? | 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; that may be necessary a little later on, | 
but at the present time it seems to me it should not be done. | 
I believe that the membership of the House would generally | 
prefer to sit on Saturday rather than to sit here late Friday 
night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman froin Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments Dill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

II. R. 10198. An act making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bill of the following title: 
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H. R. 3624. An act for the relief of Hannah Parker. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following order: 

Ordered, That the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1226) to amend the trading with the 
enemy act be recommitted to the committee of conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. R. 6730. An act to detach Fulton County from the Jones- 
boro division of the eastern judicial district of the State of 
Arkansas and attach the same to the Batesville division of the 
eastern judicial district of said State; 

H. R. 9398. An act to amend an act regulating the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1010. 

H. R. 7455. An act to legalize the submarine cable laid in the 
St. Louis River at the Spirit Lake Transfer Railway draw- 
bridge, between New Duluth, Minn., and Oliver, Wis., and used 
for the lighting of the village of Oliver, Wis. 

COMMISSIONER FREDERICK A. FENNING 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 5 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have a letter from Mr. Fen- 
ning, one of the District Commissioners, asking me to ask the 
consent of the House to insert in the Recorp an answer which 
he wishes to make to the statements made by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BTANTON] a week or more ago. I know noth- 
ing at all about the merits of the statement which Mr. Fenning 
asked me to insert in the Recorp, except he says it is a reply 
to the various statements made by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. It occurs to me that the gentleman 
ought not to ask that at this time, in view of the fact that the 
gentleman says he does not know what is in the statement. It 
ae to me some one ought to go over it and find out what is 
n it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have gone over it. What I meant to imply 
was that I know nothing about the accuracy of the statements 
Mr. Fenning makes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas, I understand the gentleman will be 
responsible for the statement and that there is nothing in the 
statement which is in violation of the rules of the House? 

Mr. MADDEN. There is nothing in the statement that is in 
violation of the rules of the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
we are holding hearings now, or attempting to hold hearings, 
in the Veterans’ Committee touching this alleged misconduct 
with reference to the guardianship of these disabled veterans. 
Now, why could not Mr. Fenning come before that committee 
and make his statement there, so that the members of the com- 
mittee could cross-examine him as to these charges of mis- 
handling the funds of these disabled veterans? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it is quite likely that Mr. Fenning 
would be willing to appear before that committee if he is per- 
mitted to do so, but at the same time I think he ought to be 
allowed to make a reply to the statements made by the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman that this is an 
unusual procedure? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it is very usual. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would like to know whether the gentleman 
has submitted the statement to the minority leader or any 
others on the minority side? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I have not. But let me say to the 
gentleman that this is not an unusual procedure. 

Mr. RANKIN. Owing to the fact that we have had a great 
deal of difficulty on this proposition, and it looks as though 
we were going to have more, because we were unable to get 
a quorum before the Veterans’ Committee this morning to go 
into this matter 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would like for the gentleman to withhold 


his request until he can submit it to some Members on the 
minority side who are interested in this investigation. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
that. 

Mr. BLANTON and Mr. BROWNING rose. 


I think the gentleman ought not to ask 
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Mr. BLANTON, Win the gentleman let me interrupt him? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, That statement of Fenning’s contains how 
many pages? 

Mr. MADDEN, I should say about 20 pages. 

Mr, BLANTON. The gentleman is permitting a man charged 
with high crimes and misdemeanors to sit down in his office 
and deliberately prepare his own defense without any cross- 
examination, when several Members of Congress may have 
facts that would show the absolute unreasonableness of every 
statement he makes. 

Mr. MADDEN. There will not be any objection to the gen- 
tleman showing that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall not object to Mr. Fenning’s state- 
ment going in the Recorp. Will the gentleman permit me to 
have time next Monday to answer this statement? 

Mr. SNELL. Has not the gentleman had time already to 
make out his case? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have not been able, apparently, to con- 
vince the chairman of the Rules Committee, but I have con- 
vinced many Members and the country, and I can convince the 
gentleman if I am given the opportunity. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I shall object. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman reserve his objection a 
moment? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman from Texas will not 
object. : 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I will reserve it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have no objection to the gentleman from 
Texas replying to the statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. With that statement, I do not object to its 
going into the Recorp. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am only asking this as a matter of fair 
treatment. 

Mr. McSWAIN. If the gentleman will permit, I would like 
to make this statement. It is evident that this gentleman, 
Mr. Fenning, is going to be summoned before the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation or perhaps another com- 
mittee of the House. My experience in cross-examining wit- 
nesses is that the more written statements I can get from them 
whereby they have already committed themselves, the greater 
advantage it is to me in my cross-examination, and I would 
like to have everything Mr. Fenning has written if 1 were 
going to undertake to cross-examine him. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is one reason why I think the state- 
ment should go in the RECORD. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is undoubtedly unfamiliar 
with the situation. Unless we make more progress than we 
have been able to make so far, we will not be able to get him 
before the Veterans’ Committee. 

Mr. MoSWAIN. You do not think you can get a majority 
of your committee to have him appear before it? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; we were unable to get a quorum to come 
to the meeting this morning. 

Mr. McSWAIN. This will not keep him from coming. Let 
us see what he says, and maybe we can then dig under him 
better, 

Mr. MADDEN. I think that is one reason the statement 
should go in the RECORD. 

Mr. RANKIN. But do not let him dig under first. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. There seems to be an effort being 
made to condone this human vulture, and I am not in favor 
of it. y 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object—and I do not object—but 1 do wish to make 
this statement at this time. I think the charges that have 
been made here with regard to this commissioner and the evi- 
dence that has been submitted in the form of affidavits, sworn 
testimony, are sufficient not only to justify but to imperatively 
demand an investigation by some committee of this House, 
either a special committee or one of the standing committees, 
which shall be clothed with full authority to send for per- 
sons and for papers and to administer oaths and get the com- 
plete record of the commissioner, which will either condemn or 
vindicate him. 

This is not a matter that can be settled by the mere insertion 
in the Recorp of the statement which the gentleman has, no 
matter what it may contain. I do not object. I am perfectly 
willing the gentleman from Illinois should put the statement in 
the Recorp, but I wanted to express that view now. It is a 
matter in which I have no interest on earth. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I want the gentleman from Tennessee to 
understand I am not trying to cover up anything Mr. Fenning 
has done. - à 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand that. 
Mr. MADDEN. I am not defending him. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I know perfectly well the 
rianas from Illinois is incapable of attempting any such 

g. 
Mr. MADDEN. Iam in thorough accord with what the gen- 
tleman has said, and I think that everything in connection with 
. matter should be investigated and the evidence adduced 

ere. 

Mr. BULWINKLE, Mr. TINCHER, and Mr. LOZIER rose. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I have a reser- 
vation pending. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from 
Texas will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. The gentleman from Texas is not 
going to do it. 

Mr. LOZIER. I have an open mind in this matter, but I 
think it is due the Members of this House that this request be 
granted. The House does not sacrifice or surrender any of its 
rights by granting this permission. It is a reasonable request, 
e I hope the gentleman from Texas will withdraw his objec- 

on. 

Mr. MADDEN. -I wish to say to the gentleman that I do 
not commit myself to any defense of anything Mr. Fenning may 
have done. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. If the gentleman from Illinois will per- 
mit, I wish to state in answer to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see that yesterday a resolution was passed by the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation instructing the chairman 
of the committee to prepare and urge for passage.a resolution 
having for its object a full, complete, and sweeping investiga- 
tion of all guardianship matters not only in the District of 
Columbia, but in the United States as well, with power in the 
committee to act. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think that is a good thing to do, and I am 
in thorough accord with it. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in view of all the 
statements that have been made here and all that has been pub- 
lished in the newspapers, this man, instead of being contented 
with filing a statement to be printed in the Recorp of this 
House, should in honor and in justice to himself be knocking 
at the door of some committee of this House asking and de- 
manding for admission to be cross-examined and to make a full 
sworn statement in his own behalf, and therefore I shall object 
to this mode of procedure. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR PENSION BILL 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 8132 and agree 
to the Senate amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
8132 and agree to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is that the Spanish-American 
War pension bill? 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill, as follows: 


H. R. 8132. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, the Philippine in- 
surrection, or the China relief expedition, to certain maimed soldiers, 
to certain widows, minor children, and helpless children of such soldiers 
and sailors, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 
There was no objection. 


THE MILLS BILL 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, if the program said to be authorized by the adminis- 
tration is to be followed, within a short time, a week or 10 
days, you will be called upon to vote on the most important 
piece of legislation outside of the tax bill that will come before 
this Congress. It is the most stupendous steal that has ever 
been suggested in the history of America. I want to suggest 
to the membership that it examine the hearings in order that 
you may be informed in reference to the bill, H. R. 10820, the 
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Mills bill. It has four major provisions. One is to return all 
of the alien property now in the hands of the Alien Property 
Custodian to the German nationals. The second is to pay the 
mixed claims, and the third is to pay the German nationals 
for damages that occurred by reason of our taking their prop- 
erty, and the fourth is for an issue of $250,000,000 in bonds to 
meet the indebtedness. 

It will be nearly impossible in debate on the floor of the 
House to explain the details of the four propositions, and the 
hearings reflect that fairly well. I want to suggest that you 
get a copy of the hearings and at least give consideration to 
sections 3 and 4, which fully explain the $190,000,000 that the 
American people will have to pay and to whom they will have 
to pay it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from 
Texas is very premature in the statement that he is making to 
the House. I do not see in the room at the moment the 
acting chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, or I 
should not take the floor to answer the gentleman. So far as I 
know—I was not a member of the subcommittee—so far as I 
know, the Ways and Means Committee has not acted on the bill 
with the view to reporting it. To my knowledge the bill has 
not come before the Ways and Means Committee for a vote. 
Therefore the gentleman from Texas is very premature in say- 
ing that it will be on the floor of the House within a week. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for me to 
correct him; he does not want to make a misstatement. The 
gentleman left his vote in the committee with the chairman, 
did he not? 

Mr. TREADWAY. When? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yesterday. 

Mr. TRBADWAY. I did. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. And the gentleman is recorded 
three times on that identical bill on yesterday morning. Also 
the first provision in the bill was completed. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I left my vote with the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Hapiey], but no vote was taken on the bill. 
Simply one section was considered. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes; somebody had it and cast the 
vote. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I was called to another committee meet- 
ing at the time, and I asked the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Haptey] to vote for me. In conference with that gentle- 
man since the gentleman from Texas took the floor just now, 
the gentleman from Washington agrees with me that the Ways 
and Means Committee has not voted to report out that bill. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I did not say they had voted to re- 
port it, but it has considered the bill and completed the first 
section of it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. When the gentleman says the bill will 
come before the House within a week's time, he is a prophet, 
and a false one. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I know that President Coolidge is 
very much interested in it, according to the testimony before 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. TREAD WAT. The gentleman knows a whole lot about 
Republican affairs, but I think we also are entitled to have 
something to say about it. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The record shows that the Presi- 
dent is very much interested in it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; and the record will show that the 
Ways and Means Committee has not decided to report the bill. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker 
a The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman 

se? 

Mr. HOWARD. I want to speak a minute myself. I want 
to ask unanimous consent that the business of the House may 
now proceed in an orderly manner. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
[Laughter.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 8830) entitled “An act amending the act 
entitled ‘An act providing for a comprehensive development of 
the park and playground system of the National Capital,’ 
approved June 6, 1924, disagreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
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appointed Mr. CAPPER, Mr. Jones of Washington, and Mr. 
Kye as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had further 
insisted upon its amendments numbered 1 and 5 to the Dill 
(H. R. 9341) making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives, and had asked a further conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. Warren, Mr. Smoor, and Mr. Overman as the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


GENERAL ANDREWS AND BEER 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk's desk to 
haye read a brief statement by General Andrews on a subject 
of interest to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


STATEMENT FOR THE PRESS 
APRIL 15, 1926. 

The hypothetical question put to me yesterday before the Senate com- 
mittee was: “If nonintoxicating cereal beverages or beer could be dis- 
tributed under Government supervision for home consumption and in 
bona fide hotels to be taken with meals would this probably aid law 
enforcement"? I answered “ Yes.” 

I am not advocating any change in this law. On the contrary, we 
have recently perfected plans and are seeking additional authority and 
funds from Congress to put them into effect, which we confidently 
believe will enable us to wipe out the beer trafe this season. 

It is my task to enforce the law as written, and to that end I am 
giving my sole attention. 

L. C. ANprews, Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to enter into 
a discussion of this at this time any more than to make this 
observation. From my contact with General Andrews and the 
study of his work I am satisfied that he has a great capacity 
for the work that he is engaged in and a very thorough deter- 
mination and desire for its success. The greatest need is that 
Congress should give him the authority and the funds that he 
has requested. I am satisfied, if this is done, that the work of 
enforcement which has so greatly improved under his leader- 
ship up to this time will improve further. 
Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 
Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the Clerk read the telegram which I send to the desk. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
GREENVILLE, S. C., April 16, 1926. 
SOUTH CAROLINA CONGRESSMEN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Our people stand golid for prohibition. Do all possible for it. 
y T. W. Boris, 


FEDERAL AID IN CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS 

Mr. DOWELL, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9504) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 9504, with Mr. Trncuer in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 
the subject of “good roads” has become of great importance 
to the people of the country. In the early days the people in 
a neighborhood built and maintained their own roads. The 
automobile, however, has completely changed the methed of 
travel and the use of the highways, and has entirely revised 
the method of road building. The roads, heretofore of only 
local use and importance, have now become a part of a great 
system of national highways. 

Some years ago Congress took up the subject of a national 
highway system, and since that time there has been a vast im- 
provement in the construction and use of the highways. In 
1912 a joint committee was appointed, composed of Members 
of the Senate and Members of the House of Representatives, 
to investigate and report on the subject of what part, if any, 
the Federal Government should take in the construction of 
roads. This committee made a careful investigation of the 
subject, and reported its findings to the House and Senate in 
1915. As a result of this investigation and report Congress 
enacted, legislation providing for Federal aid in the construc- 
tion of highways. 

The first legislation was enacted and approyed July 11, 1916. 
This legislation provided for a five-year program and provided 
for an appropriation of $75,000,000. Five million dollars became 
available the first year; $10,000,000 became available the 
second year; $15,000,000 became available the third year; $20,- 
000,00 became available the fourth year; and $25,000,000 be- 
came available the fifth year. 

The next legislation was passed in February of 1919 and 
carried an appropriation of $200,000,000, covering a period of 
three years. The first $50,000,000 became available imme- 
diately ; $75,000,000 became available for the fiscal year ending 
in 1920; and $75,000,000 was available for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1921. Up to this time the action of the Gevern- 
ment in aiding the States in the construction of roads was 
largely experimental, 

In 1921, after a careful investigation and consideration of 
the whole subject, legislation was enacted providing for a com- 
prehensive program of Federal aid in the construction of high- 
ways. This legislation provided for a program of road con- 
struction throughout the entire Nation, embracing 7 per cent of 
the roads in each State, and this 7 per cent aggregates approxi- 
mately 200,000 miles of primary and secondary roads. This 
act established for the first time a definite governmental policy 
and program for cooperation with the several States in the 
construction and maintenance of a national highway system. 
Seventy-five million dollars was authorized for this work in the 
first year. 

In 1922, following the general program outlined, Congress 
authorized the expenditure of $50,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923; $65,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924; and $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1925. 

In 1925 Congress authorized the expenditure of $75,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and $75,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. The present bill provides for 
an authorization for the fiscal years ending in 1928 and 1929. 
Briefly, this is a review of all of the moneys authorized and 
appropriated by the Government for Federal aid in the con- 
struction of good roads under the highway act. 

Under the present law the Federal Government apportions 
these appropriations to the several States, and these funds are 
used in the construction of roads approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Federal participation can not under the law ex- 
ceed 50 per cent of the cost of construction of the roads or 
exceed $15,000 per mile. 

The method for the distribution of Federal aid funds to the sev- 
eral States is on the basis of one-third according to the ratio which 
the area of each State bears to the total area of all the States; 
one-third in the ratio which the population of each State bears 
to the total population of all the States; and one-third in the 
ratio which the mileage of rural delivery routes and star routes 
in each State bears to the total mileage of rural delivery routes 
and star routes in all the States, You will, of course, observe 
that this will slightly change the amount annually that each 
State will receive by the varying changes in population and 
mileage of rural delivery and star routes, 

Under this law the highways to receive Federal aid are 
constructed by the several States through their State highway 
departments, but the law empowers the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to withhold Federal aid on any given project if it does 
not come up to the proper standards in compliance with the 
regulations of the department and if it does not in the same 
respect comply with the general system or policy of highway 
construction as provided in the act of 1921, 
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When the highway has been constricted with Federal-aid 
funds it then becomes the duty of the State in whieh it is 
located to maintain the highway in a proper manner, and if 
the State fails to so maintain any highway constructed with 
the aid of Federal funds, the Secretary of Agriculture may 
maintain such highway out of Federal-aid funds allotted to 
that State or may withhold any Federal aid to that State until 
the highway has been piaced in a proper condition. 

On the Ist of July, 1925, under the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tem, totaling approximately 200,000 miles of roads, 25,550 miles 
of this system was improved with a high-type surface, consisting 
of concrete and brick ; 16,800 miles was surfaced with a medium 
type of surface, consisting of water-bound macadam and bitumi- 
nous macadam; 49,450 miles of low-type roads, consisting of 
gravel and sand-clay had been constructed; and 30,000 miles 
had been only graded and drained. This leaves approximately 
79,000 miles of the 7 per cent system of the highway program 
unimproved and untouched. 

It is obvious that unless this program is followed up and 
Federal aid for the improvement of these roads is continued, 
the entire program built up in the last decade by this very 
satisfactory cooperation of the Federal Government with the 
highway departments of the several States will be greatly re- 
tarded and road construction will be given a terrific blow. 

While road construction was going on in the several States, 
it was not until the Federal Government entered into coopera- 
tion with the States that a complete and adequate system of 
road building was adopted, and when the 7 per cent system or 
program is completed almost every section and part of the 
United States will be accessible to motor yehicles on an im- 
proved highway. 


WHY SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT AID IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS? 


There are more than 3,000,000 miles of roads in the United 
States. The Post Office Department is daily using 1,205.500 
miles of highway in the delivery and collection of the United 
States mails. Many miles of these roads are practically im- 
passable at certain seasons of the year, and they are used at 
great cost and inconvenience. The improvement of these roadg 
will greatly increase the length of the mail routes, will greatly 
improve the efficiency of the mail service, and will greatly 
decrease the cost of the Government, Thirty million sixty thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixteen individuals or rural-delivery 
patrons are served along this mileage, and many millions more 
will be added to this number as the service can be extended. 

It is interesting to note that five years ago 43 per cent of 
the rural carriers were using horse-drawn vehicles upon their 
routes, while to-day. but 15 per cent are using horses. Also 
the time involved in the delivery of rural mails has been 
reduced one;half. But even under the present program the 
Government is only aiding in the improvement of approxi- 
mately 200,000 miles of this more than 1,000,000 miles of rural- 
mail mileage. 

Also the Federal-aid highway system, as approved by Con- 
gress in the act of 1921, under which we are now operating, 
includes all of the highways—more than 53,000 miles—which 
the War Department, after a careful survey, consider as neces- 
sary for our national defense. 

Recognizing the importance and benefits of highway improve- 
ment and highway transportation, both of the great political 
parties, at their national conyentions in 1924, gave utterance to 
their views in the following language: 

THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 

The Federal aid road act adopted by the Republican Congress in 1921 
has been of inestimable value in the development of the highway 
systems of the several States and of the Nation. We pledge a con- 
tinuation of the policy of Federal cooperation with the States in 
highway building. 

THE DPMOCERATIC PLATFORM 

Improved roads are of vital importance not only to commerce and 
industry but also to agriculture and rural life. We call attention to 
the record of the Democratic Party in this matter, and favor a con- 
tinuance of Federal aid under existing Federal and State agencies. 


Referring to this subject President Coolidge, in his message 
to Congress on December 6, 1923, used the following language: 


Highways and reforestation should continue to have the interest and 
support of the Government. No expenditure of public money con- 
tributes so much to the national wealth as for building good roads. 


The free use of the highways in the past few years has fur- 
nished wonderful educational and recreational opportunities to 
the people of our Nation, and the demand for the use of the 
highways is increasing day by day for this purpose. A state- 
ment was made before the Committee on Roads just recently 
that during the past summer 12,000,000 people used the high- 
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ways for education and recreation, and expended over $2,000,- 
000,000 in such purpose. 

The importance of a complete system of Federal highways 
throughout the Nation can not be estimated in its benefits to 
the people of the country, in conyenience, In recreation, in edu- 
eation, and in financial value. 

When the present Federal-aid highway system was approved 
by Congress in 1921, it was the hope of Congress in this legisla- 
tion to improve the highway from the farms to the markets, and 
thus aid in facilitating the marketing of farm products. Much 
has been accomplished along this line, as shown by the testi- 
mony in the hearings before the committee on this phase of the 
subject. Highway improvements are not only bringing this 
about but the evidence shows that better highway facilities are 
bringing the producer and consumer more closely together, to 
the great advantage and profit of both. 

The improvement of the motor car has made highway im- 
provement a necessity, and the vast expanse of the automobile 
trade and traffic has necessitated a nation-wide system of high- 
ways, and this can only be carried on in a system in which the 
Federal Government has a part. 

The development of the automobile and of the automobile 
traffic, hence the necessity for greater and more extensive high- 
way improvements, has progressed in the past few years beyond 
the most exaggerated dream of the enthusiast. 

In 1895, just at the beginning of the automobile industry, 
there were but 300 automobiles in the United States. In 1900, 
five years later, only 14,000 automobiles had been manufac- 
tured. In 1910, 10 years later, the automobile registration had 
grown to a half million. In 1920, 10 years later, the number 
of automobiles had increased and approximately 9,000,000 cars 
were being used throughout the United States. In 1925, five 
years later, the automobile industry had made an enormous 
growth; the automobiles on the streets and highways almost 
doubled, and we had nearly 18,000,000 motor vehicles on the 
streets and highways. To-day it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 motor vehicles are on the streets and high- 
ways of the United States, and the estimates indicate that 
these increases will continue in the future—no one knows 
where. 

It is apparent to everyone who has given the subject serious 
consideration that with 20,000,000 motor vehicles in service and 
in operation throughout the country it is clear that a nation- 
wide system of highway construction is a necessity in the 
United States. And this necessity will grow day by day and 
year by year as these motor vehicles increase in number, in 
importance, and in value. 

The telephone service has been in operation for a half cen- 
tury and has become a necessity in almost every household, vet 
we are told that there are to-day more motor vehicles in the 
United States than there are telephones. 

In the testimony before the Committee on Roads some time 
ago the evidence disclosed that interesting experiments have 
been made to ascertain approximately the operating cost of 
motor vehicles over various kinds and types of roads, including 
dirt, gravel, and hard-surfaced roads. 

This investigation discloses that on an ordinary dirt road we 
get approximately 14 ton-miles of traffic per gallon of gaso- 
line. On gravel roads we get approximately 21 ton-miles per 
gallon of gasoline, and on hard-surfaced roads we get approxi- 
mately 31 ton-miles per gallon of gasoline. 

With gasoline costing 20 cents per gallon, the gasoline cost 
of operating a motor vehicle on a dirt road is approximately 
1.43 cents per ton-mile. On gravel roads the cost is approxi- 
mately 0.95 of a cent per ton-mile and on hard-surfaced roads 
approximately 0.64 of a cent per. ton-mile. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Just what does the gentleman 
mean by hard surface; cement? 

Mr. DOWELL. Cement, brick, and macadam. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. And the gentleman is taking into consid- 
eration in the cost on a hard-surface road the wear and tear 
on the vehicle as well as the gasoline? 

Mr. DOWELL. All things are considered. 

The saving of gasoline in the operation of a car, however, 
is only one of the many items which go to make up the cost. 
Excluding the fixed items, such as taxes, license fees, and 
garage, which are not affected by road conditions, the experts 
claim that ail other charges for operation and maintenance of 
a motor vehicle are affected in a like ratio, and in summing 
up the aggregate cost of owning and operating a motor vehicle 
the experts claim that the cost of operating a car over a gravel 
road is much less than over a dirt road. And the cost of 
operating a car over a hurd-surfaced road is one-fourth less 
than operating it over a dirt road. 

From estimates made by the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, the Bureau of Public Roads, and the American 
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Association of State Highway Officials, the estimated value of 
motor vehicles in the United States in 1925 was approximately 
$16,500,000,000. These estimates further indicate the American 
people are operating these automobiles on the streets and high- 
ways at the enormous cost of more than $11,000,000,000 annu- 
ally. This estimate does not include garage, driver's wages, 
and oils. And I saw a statement the other day issued by the 
Associated Press which included these items, and this estimate 
aggregated $14,000,000,000, a sum in excess of one-half of the 
entire national debt. This huge annual outlay can not be im- 
agined or understood until it is reduced to the individual auto- 
mobile, but when we take into consideration that there are 
20,000,000 motor vehicles in operation, we see it only requires 
an average outlay of approximately $600 to $700 per annum 
on each car to aggregate this vast sum. 

With this vast investment and this enormous annual cost of 
operation, it is plain to everyone that a great system of high- 
ways is imperative. While the Federal-aid program is far from 
completed, great strides have been made in the past few years 
in the improvement of this system. ‘ 

The highway departments in the several States are expending 
vast sums of money to care for the enormous increase in auto- 
mobile traffic, and highway improvements have been going for- 
ward rapidly in the several States. 

From the reports received from the several State highway 
commissions, the Bureau of Roads estimates that the cost of 
rural highway construction and maintenance alone in 1926 will 
be in excess of $1,000,000,000, It is obvious that the appro- 
priations by Congress to aid in the construction of a great 
national highway system is but a small part of the enormous 
sums appropriated and used by the several States for the con- 
struction and maintenance of a better highway system. 

With the great increase in highway construction and the 
great increase in automobile traffic, the problem of better traffic 
regulations has become an important factor in the economic 
use of highways throughout the country. 

Some time ago the American Association of State Highway 
Officials took up the subject of a uniform system of markings 
and signals on the interstate highways. Last year the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture appointed a joint board from the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the State highway departments to investi- 
gate and recommend a uniform system for markings and signals 
on the principal highways of the courtry. 

This board made a careful investigation of the subject and 
submitted its report to the Secretary of Agriculture and to the 
several States, recommending a uniform system of markings 
and signals. The evidence before the Committee on Roads 
a short time ago indicates that the system recommended has 
been favorably received in the several States by their State 
highway commissions, and it is hoped that out of this will 
grow a uniformity of markings and signals, to the great ald 
and safety of motorists on the highways. 

It is also apparent that uniform laws and regulations must 
be adopted in the several States for the better protection of 
the motorist, pedestrian, and others on the streets and high- 
ways. And just a few days ago the Second National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety met in the city of Wash- 
ington for the purpose of workiug out and submitting to the 
several States a uniform system for laws and regulations for 
the government and control of highway traffic. It is hoped 
that growing out of these conferences and the efforts of experts 
to work out a uniform system that much may be done in the 
saving of property and of human life. 

The 20,000,000 motor vehicles now on the streets and high- 
ways have brought to our attention, in a forceful way, an 
appalling record of accidents, injuries, and deaths. 

The committee on statistics of the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety report that during the year 1923 
there occurred 22,600 deaths as a result of street and highway 
accidents, and estimated the number of serious personal-injury 
accidents at 678,000. 

In 1924, 23,291 persons lost their lives as a result of street 
and highway accidents, and more than 500,000 persons re- 
ceived serious personal injuries. 

These estimates do not include hundreds of thousands of 
minor injuries to property and persons, 

In 1925 the estimated figures show 23,850 persons were 
killed, and that of the number killed approximately 7,000 were 
children of school age. 

It is apparent to all that every effort possible must be 
made to curb this awful destruction of human life. [Applause.] 

Permit me to say in conclusion that the legislation under 
consideration authorizes the Federal Government to carry on 
the present program of highway construction upon the Federal- 
aid system. 
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Never since the Government entered into the present plan 
of cooperation with the several States in the building of high- 
ways has there been such general and uniform support of 
this program. 

The hearings before the committee brought many individuals 
and organizations in hearty support of the legislation, Among 
them were: 


The American Association of State Highway Officials. 
The American Automobile Association, 

The American Bankers’ Association. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The American Federation of Labor (by resolution filed). 
The National Grange. 

Tue American Road Builders’ Association (resolution filed). 
The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 


Your committee unanimously submit this legislation, with 
the hope that it will meet with your approval, thus carrying 
on the present system of cooperation of the Federal Govern- 
ment with the several States in the building of highways, 
which has accomplished so much in thé past years. [Ap- 

lause. J 
p Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, this bill authorizes an appro- 
priation of $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
and $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1929, to 
aid the States in the construction of roads, to be expended 
according to the Federal highway act approved July 11, 1916, 
as amended, and also the sum of $7,500,000 for each of said 
years for the improvement of forest roads and trails, to be 
expended according to the Federal highway act approved 
November 9, 1921, which the Director of Public Roads says 
will be as much as will be needed to carry out the present road 
program, 

It comes with a unanimous report from the Committee on 
Roads after holding extensive hearings. This committee is 
composed of 18 Republicans and 8 Democrats, with the able 
and courteous gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DowELL] as chair- 
man. I have had the honor of being a member of this most 
important committee continuously during my 12 years of 
service in this House and am now the ranking Democrat on 
this committee. I have enjoyed the work and association of 
the members. I assisted in the preparation and passage in 
1916 of the first law that made provision for Federal aid to 
roads in a substantial amount, also the act of 1921. I have 
been a believer in and advocate of national aid for roads many 
years. When we made the beginning 10 years ago there was 
considerable opposition. I believe there were about 75 votes 
in the House against the bill. The opposition was chiefly from 
Representatives from the large cities and where there had 
already been considerable road improvement. I told them at 
that time, in my maiden speech in the House, that it was just 
as much advantage to the cities as the rural districts that 
the roads in the rural districts be improved; that whatever 
aided the people in the rural districts, who are engaged in 
farming, would help the cities. 

That it was the rural districts that supported the cities; that 
if it were not for agriculture, the basic industry, that grass 
would grow in the streets of the most of our cities. I also said 
that time would demonstrate the wisdom of Federal aid to roads. 
So it is indeed very gratifying to me to-day that I have not 
heard a single expression in opposition to continuation of liberal 
appropriations to aid the States in road improvement. [Ap- 
plause.] It seems that there will not be a single vote against 
this bill. The operation and effect of the Federal appropria- 
tions made during the last 10 years to aid the States in high- 
way improvement have been so helpful and beneficial; that the 
people of the Nation, regardless of place of residence, are in 
favor of a continuation of it. 

The people of the Nation became somewhat alarmed last 
year, as you will remember, because of a remark made by Presi- 
dent Coolidge in his memorial address, from which it might 
be inferred that he was unfriendly to a continuation of this 
policy, but we now have every reason to believe that this bill 
will meet with his approval. 

UNANIMOUS SUPPORT OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Our Committee on Roads held hearings on the various bills 
before it during the week of February 15-20. Never in the 
history of Federal road legislation has there been such a united 
support given for this kind of legislation. The following na- 
tional organizations, covering almost every activity in the 
United States, presented arguments favorable to this legislation: 


1. American Association of State Highway Officials, 
2. American Automobile Association. 
3. American Bankers’ Association. 
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American Farm Bureau Federation, 

American Federation of Labor (by resolution filed). 
American Road Builders’ Association. f 

. United States Good Roads Association (Inc.), 
National Grange. 

„National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 

10. Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


In addition to this the Bureau of Public Roads, in its capacity 
as administrator of the Federal highway funds, gave an ac- 
counting to the committee, as well as interesting data on sur- 
veys and research work covering road activities. 

The committee is indebted to Mr. W. C. Markham, the able 
and efficient executive secretary of the American Association 
of Highway Engineers, for the very valuable information fur- 
nished by him and the assistance he rendered in bringing 
before the committee officials and representatives of a number 
of organizations interested in road construction. 

I call your attention very briefly to the progress made in 
highway improvement in the United States during the past 10 
years, which I believe is very largely attributable to the en- 
couragement given the States and the local subdivisions thereof 
by the appropriations made by Congress. The States und 
counties gladly matched dollar for dollar the Federal appro- 
en and raised and spent much more, as I will explain 
ater. 


D 


ROAD IMPROVEMENT DURING PAST DECADE 


In 1915 there were only 31 State highway commissions. 
To-day there is a working, active State highway commission 
in every one of the 48 States. In 1915, the year before we 
began national aid to roads, there were only 249,291 miles of 
improved roads in the United States. Now there are 467,933 
miles, an increase in 10 years of 210,612 miles of improved 
roads. In 1915 there was expended $240,263,784 in all of the 
States in road improvement, and 10 years later, in 1925, the 
sum ae from $240,263,784 to $1,176,000,000, a gain of $936,- 
736,216. 

AMOUNT OF FEDERAL FUNDS EXPENDED 


There has been paid out of the appropriations by Congress in 
all the States for road construction to April 1, 1926, the enor- 
mous sum of $496,239,652. Of this amount $9,698,510 was 
expended in the State of Alabama, which I, in part, represent. 

In 1925 the Federal automobile tax of 5 per cent amounted to 
$68,201,814, just about the amount that was appropriated for 
roads. It is estimated that the 3 per cent tax provided in 
the 1926 revenue act will amount to $69,600,000 for the year 
1926; while this is paid by the manufacturers of motor ve- 
hicles, still it is added to the price of the cars and is paid by 
the purchasers and users of automobiles, trucks, and busses. 
So the Government is only giving back to road improvement 
about the amount of taxes collected on automobiles, 

HOW FEDERAL FUNDS ARE DISTRIBUTED 


When the Congress decided to contribute toward highway im- 
provements the process of distributing Federal appropriations 
was made to the several States and not to certain roads. The 
method finally adopted for the distribution was on the basis of 
one-third according to the ratio which the area of each State 
bears to the total area of all the States; one-third in the ratio 
which the population of each State bears to the total popula- 
tion of all the States, as shown by the latest available Federal 
census; and one-third in the ratio which the mileage of rural 
delivery routes and star routes in each State bears to the total 
mileage of rural delivery routes and star routes in all the 
States. This has proven to be a most equitable and satisfactory 
method of distribution of the Federal funds. 

Congress did not stop with an appropriation. November 9, 
1921, will stand out as one of the great days in congressional 
action on the entire highway program. In addition to making 
an appropriation, to be expended in cooperation with the 
States, the law approved on this day provided for a definite 
system of roads to be constructed with funds from both the 
Federal and State treasuries. This system was limited to 7 
per cent of each State's total road mileage. Seven per cent 
was chosen because it was found that this was the least mile- 
age that would connect all the county seats and main market 
centers, 

When the program of Federal aid to highway construction 
was adopted there were 2,941,294 miles of roads in the United 


States. The total allowable mileage in the 7 per cent 
system would be approximately 200,000 miles. The 7 per 
cent roads in Alabama amount to 8,959 miles. The total 


mileage improved and under construction with Federal aid on 
February 1 was 63,239 miles, and it is estimated that there 
have been improyed by States without Federal aid about 
65,000 miles. That would represent a balance unimproved of 
50,558 miles; 25,550 miles of the 7 per cent system hus been 
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improved with a high-type pavement, 16,800 miles with n 
medium-type pavement, and 49,450 miles with a low- type pave- 
ment, meaning a sand clay, selected earth, or gravel surfacing. 
It is estimated that only about 42 per cent of this system has 
been improved. It is thought that within the next five or six 
years it will be possible to improve in some form the entire 
system. 

I think all will agree that hereafter we must build more 
permanent hard-surface roads than heretofore; it will prove to 
be real economy in the end. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALMON. I will. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Does that five or six years mean 
from the date of this authorization? 

Mr. ALMON. From this time. 

MAINTENANCE OF FEDERAL AID ROADS 


One of the best pieces of road legislation we have enacted 
was that provision in the act of 1921 which requires that when 
a highway has been constructed with Federal aid and State 
funds it then becomes the duty of the State in which it is 
located to maintain the highway in proper manner, and if the 
State fails to so maintain any such highway the Secretary of 
Agriculture may maintain such highway out of Federal-aid 
funds allotted to that State, or may withhold any Federal aid 
to that State until the highway has been placed in a proper 
condition. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALMON. I will. 

Mr. MANLOVE, I have not had the pleasure of hearing all 
the gentleman’s splendid speech, but I was wondering if he has 
touched upon the point of the transcontinental roads in his 
remarks? I know the gentleman is well informed. 

Mr. ALMON. I want to say to my good friend from Mis- 
souri that I am so concerned about carrying to completion this 
7 per cent system of 200,000 miles that I do not care to consider 
and talk at this time about transcontinental roads. [Applause.] 

I am glad to see that certain organizations came before our 
committee at this time in favor of the continuation of this sys- 
tem and this policy of the Congress which at one time were in 
favor of all the Federal appropriations being spent on trans- 
continental roads. Another evidence of the success of our plan 
and system. 

DIRECTOR M’DONALD GF THE BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Much of this success is due to the splendid record of service 
of our able and most efficient director of roads, Mr. Thomas H. 
MacDonald. His duties are not only important but very diffi- 
cult. However, during his service of seyen years as director 
he has discharged his every duty in a most faithful, impartial, 
satisfactory, and efficient manner. His services to the country 
have been worth many times the salary which he receives, 
[Applause.] 

There is, in my opinion, no other appropriation of the same 
amount that we make which is of as much benefit to as many 
people as that we make for road construction. So let us con- 
tinue to make these appropriations as long as they are needed 
and demanded by the people. [Applause.] 

The Congress is certainly committed to the completion of the 
200,000 miles in the 7 per cent roads which have been selected 
and designated by direction of Congress. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS DIRECT FESPONSIBILITY 


Without Federal appropriations it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain a connected system of interstate highways. With- 
out Federal appropriations the great task just completed of 
numbering the Nation's highways and of providing uniform 
traffic and directional signs would have been long delayed. 
Without Federal appropriations the vast sum of knowledge 
made available through cooperative traffic and research studies 
would have been still lacking. 

ver since the cooperative work began on the building of the 
Federal aid highway system all roads constructed with Federal 
funds have been required to be so constructed that the culverts 
and bridges shall meet the needs and requirements of the Army. 
Likewise, when the system was approved, the War Department 
was consulted as to what roads would meet the greatest na- 
tional need in any line of defense. 

From the beginning of the Government the Postal Service 
has been a purely national function. Without railroads the 
highways and waterways were the sole source of carrying on 
this work for the people. With the introduction of rural- 
delivery mail service the use of the highway has been greatly 
angmented. The Federal Government is now using 1,205,572 
miles of highway every day in this service and yet is assist- 
ing the States in the improvement of less than 200,000 miles. 
In the use of this mileage 80,060,816 individuals are being 
served, and yet there is still over 14,000,000 to be added as 
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the service can be extended. Five years ago 43 per cent of the 
rural carriers used horse-drawn vehicles. To-day there are 
but 15 per cent using horses. The time involved in delivery 
of rural mail has been reduced one-half. 

Mr. HUDSPHTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

8 ALMON. I will be glad to yield to my friend from 
exas. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I recall that when our committee was 
holding hearings on this bill and were discussing road ma- 
terial that there was a controversy between yourself and the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Ronsrox], as to which was 
the better road material, Alabama asphalt or Kentucky as- 
phalt. I would like to know if that has been decided. 

Mr, ALMON. Yes; in favor of Alabama both as to quality 
and quantity. [Applause.] 

While the development of a system of good roads is of inesti- 
mable value to all classes and all communities, it is of special 
benefit to the farming interests of the country. It enables the 
farmer to get his products to the market with the least possible 
delay and to take advantage of the prices when they are most 
advantageous. It is said we are living in a motor age. Marvel- 
ous changes have been effected in the economical and social life 
of America by the advent of the automobile. Motor trucks and 
motor vehicles have practically supplanted the slow-moving 
horse-drawn conveyances, and with an improved system of 
hard-surfaced public highway trunk lines and improved con- 
necting highways the markets and the farmers are brought 
closer together and a more efficient and economical marketing 
and distributing system provided at a great saving of time and 
money. It has to a great extent destroyed the isolation of the 
farm and the farmer, permitted a notable extension in educa- 
tional facilities, is an effective aid in medical relief, and is 
conducive to social intercourse and more friendly relations. It 
has been a great boon to rural communities and should not be 
discontinued. 

Mr. Chairman, there are at least four great aids to the 
building of happy homes in this or any other country—four 
great pillars—the schools, the churches, the press, and the 
State. The highway systems are the arteries of the country by 
which these great aids are taken to the homes. The consolida- 
tion of ‘our public-school system has been made possible be- 
cause of better transportation. Horace Mann builded better 
than he expected when he led the fight for the publie schools 
of America. Those schools are developing faster than even he 
dreamed they would develop. They are developing rapidly in 
every part of the land—the country boy and the city boy are put 
on an equality. This can be done only where there are con- 
solidated schools, and consolidated schools are only possible in 
the rural districts where there are good roads. 

FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS AGAINST STATE 

It has been. intimated that the Federal appropriations for 
highways have been so generous that in order to meet the 
Federal law requirements States are compelled to make appro- 
priations beyond their means. This argument is conclusively 
answered when your attention is called to the fact that the 
States have constructed a larger mileage of State roads with- 
out Federal funds than with Federal funds. 

I also call your attention to the fact that in 1924 (last report) 
the States collected from auto licenses and gas tax $358,660,055, 
when they needed but $67,081,920 to meet the Federal funds. 
Again, the States expended in excess of the amounts for Fed- 
eral-aid roads $413,273,000. 

In the State of Alabama, which I have been commissioned to 
represent in part, the gross receipts from motor-vehicle licenses 
and gasoline taxes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
amounted to $4,238,677, when only $1,541,870 of State funds 
was required to match the Federal-aid apportionment for that 

ear. 

7 TWENTY MILLION MOTOR VEHICLES IN UNITED STATES 

I referred to the fact that while great progress has been 
made in road building during the past 10 years, still it has not 
kept pace with the increase in motor vehicles which use the 
roads. Eleven years ago there were less than 1,000,000 motor 
cars, valued at less than $100,000,000, on the streets and high- 
ways of our Nation. To-day there are more than 20,000,000 
vehicles in use, and the total public investment in automobiles 
alone is something more than $16,500,000,000, 

More than 4,000,000 were manufactured last year, and a 
similar number will probably be produced in 1926. Statistics 
show that new cars are produced and old ones drop out at 
such a rate that about seven seasons will be required to replace 
all those in use now. There are about 400,000,000 engine horse- 
power in the 20,000,000 cars in the United States. The task of 


replacing those is comparable in magnitude to building over 
again all of the central industrial and public utility power 
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stations with their 45,000,000 horsepower and all of the steam 
locomotives in the country with their 130,000,000 horsepower. 

In 1925 the total wholesale value of the cars and trucks 
produced reached $3,000,000,000, while the wholesale value of 
parts, accessories, and tires amounted to almost another $2,000,- 
000,000. More than 3,200,000 persons obtained their livell- 
hood from this industry in 1925. 

This is about a million more than all the railroad workers 
of the Nation, and more than four times as many as all the 
persons employed in all the coal mines of this country. The 
total value of the motor-vehicle and allied industries and 
cost of roads is estimated to be $22,000,000,000, while the 
estimated value of al. the railroads of the Nation is about 
$20,000,000,000, and the Nation is spending annually around 
$9,000,000,000 for motor vehicles, parts, repairs, gasoline, oil, 
road construction, and so forth, while the total operating ex- 
penses of all classes of railroads last year were $6,186,000,000. 
Last year there was four times as much passenger travel in 
motor vehicles as there was on railroads. We have in the 
United States about 83 to 85 per cent of all the motor vehicles 
in the world. 

There can be no question about the attitude of the general 
public toward continued highway improvement. The mere 
fact that there are 20,000,000 motor vehicles on the streets 
and highways of the Nation to-day constitutes a straw vote 
of tremendous significance. Who would try to demonstrate 
that the condition of the highways has no effect upon the gen- 
eral welfare? Schools, churches, medical service, social bet- 
terment—all are tied up in this problem. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALMON. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Do any of these roads lead to Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. ALMON. In answer to the question propounded by my 
good friend from Louisiana I would say say that all roads 
lead to Muscle Shoals, as he will observe when he comes to 
see me next summer, as he has promised to do. [Applause.] 

Permit me to say in conclusion that while every part of our 
country has been so greatly benefited from an industrial, 
social, and educational standpoint, let it not be forgotten that 
this great Federal-aid-to-road system was inaugurated during 
a Democratic administration. The same administration that 
established the Federal reserve banking law, the farm-loan 
banks, farm demonstration act, and parcel post law, all so 
good that our Republican friends join with us in voting for the 
necessary appropriations to carry on the good work. [Ap- 
plause.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, a message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendment to the bill (H. R. 9688) granting the consent 
of Congress to the construction, maintenance, and operation of 
a bridge across Sandusky Bay at or near Baybridge, dis- 
agreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Jones of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Couzens, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. 
Suepparp as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 9795) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (H. R. 8950) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the State of Minnesota to construct a 
bridge across the Minnesota River at or near Shakopee, Minn., 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed to 
the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Jones of 
Washington, Mr. Couzens, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. FLETCHER, and 
Mr. SHEPPARD as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (H. R. 8190) authorizing the 
construction of a bridge across the Colorado River near Blythe, 
Calif., disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had 
agreed to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Joxxs 
of Washington, Mr. Couzens, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. FLETCHER, 
and Mr. SHepparp as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

FEDERAL AID IN CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS 


The committee resumed its session. 
Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 


gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Ropsion]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

BUILDING THE WORLD’s GREATEST HIGHWAY SYSTEM 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the bill now be- 
fore us authorizes $165,000,000 to be used in cooperation with 
the States in building good roads and in building roads and 
trails in the national forests for the next two fiscal years. 
This bill received the unanimous report of our Committee on 
Roads, and I apprehend it will meet with no serious opposition 
in the House. 

This year the Federal Government, the States, and their 
subdivisions will expend more than $1,030,000,000 for the con- 
struction and maintenance of the highways of the Nation. The 
Nation’s annual road bill for the future will be at least 
$1,000,000,000. It is the largest public-works job the world has 
ever known. The Federal Government will contribute about 
8 per cent to this large expenditure. We have about 3,000,000 
miles of highways of all types, ranging from mere trails to 
the very best improved surfaced roads. About 500,000 miles 
have been graded, drained, and surfaced. Under the act of 
November 9, 1921, a unified and definite system of highways, 
embracing about 200,000 miles, is provided for. This system is 
made up of 7 per cent of the star route and rural mail route 
road mileage of each State, and this system will reach and 
unite practically every eounty seat, city, and every important 
industrial center and market of the Nation, and when it is 
completed about 85 per cent of the population of the Nation 
will reside on this system or within 2 miles of this improved 
highway system, and anyone once getting on this system may 
go to every part of the Nation on an improved highway. 
{Applause.] About 125,000 miles of this system have been im- 
proved and surfaced, and the other 75,000 miles have not been 
either graded, drained, or surfaced. We are improving more 
than 11,000 miles per year, and it is hoped that this system 
may be completed, or at least all of it improved, by the year 
1933. Of course, all of the mileage now improved has not been 
with high-type surface. Some of the surfacing has been made 
with clay and sand, and the other with macadam, brick, 
asphalt, or concrete, according to the needs of the travel. 
When this system is completed it will be the greatest, finest, 
and best system of highways in the world. 
ete JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is it not true also that the Gov- 
ernment gets in the form of taxes on the sale of automobiles 
and accessories more than it puts in? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; many times more. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The bill was well considered by the com- 
mittee of which my distinguished friend from Kentucky is a 
member, and the gentleman contributed a great deal toward 
securing a unanimous report on the bill. I want to ask the 
gentleman if the question has ever been decided whether the 
asphalt of Kentucky is better than that of Alabama? That 
seems to be the only question remaining unanswered. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. ALMON. I can decide that for you. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. No; you can not decide it. 

Mr. ALMON. I will say Alabama, and I think the com- 
mittee decided that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. No one, so far as I have ever 
heard, contends that Alabama asphalt is superior to the Ken- 
tucky rock asphalt, except one gentleman. 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman kindly say who that ÎS, so 
the House may know whether he knew what he was talking 
about? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I think so much of the gentle- 
man, and he being so hopelessly in the minority, that I do not 
want to expose him. Therefore, I shall refrain from mention- 
ing his name. [Laughter and applause.] 

You gentlemen of the House know this is a little fun in- 
dulged in between my good friend, Judge Arow, and myself. 
He is a great good-roads booster and is a worthy Representa- 
tive of a worthy people. 

THE NATION ON RUBBER WHEELS 

In the last 25 years there has been a tremendous develop- 
ment in the motor vehicle and in road construction. In 1895 
there were only 300 motor vehicles in the United States. In 
1900 this number had jumped to 14,000, and in 1924 to 17.- 
500,000. We produced in 1925 about 4,325,000 motor yehicles, 
and it can safely be said now that there are more than 
20,000,000 motor vehicles in use in the United States. We 
have about 83 to 85 per cent of all the motor vehicles of the 
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world. The motor-vehicle industry last year consumed 11 per 
cent of all of our iron and steel, 53 per cent of all of our 
plate glass, 50 per cent of all of our aluminum, 70 per cent of 
our upholstery leather, and 15 per cent of our hardwood 
lumber, 84 per cent of our rubber, 80 per cent of our gaso- 
line, 7½ per cent of our copper, 8.4 per cent of our lead, and 
9.3 per cent of our tin. The motor vehicles consumed 7,494,- 
000,000 gallons of gasoline, 769,000,000 pounds of crude rubber, 
and 226,000,000 pounds of cotton fabric. The motor industry 
in all of its branches furnished employment to 3,200,000 
people. This is about a million more than all the railroad 
workers of the Nation and more than four times as many as 
all the persons employed in all the coal mines of this country. 
The total value of the motor vehicle and allied industries, 
and cost of roads, is estimated to be $22,000,000,000, while the 
estimated yalue of all the railroads of the Nation is about 
$20,000,000,000, and the Nation is spending annually around 
$9,000,000,000 for motor vehicles, parts, repairs, gasoline, oil, 
road construction, and so forth, while the total operating 
expenses of all class I railroads last year were $6,186,000,000. 
Last year there was four times as much passenger travel in 
motor vehicles as there was on railroads. 

California has one motor yehicle for every three and one- 
half and Iowa one motor vehicle for every four of its popula- 
tion. These States and some other States have sufficient 
motor vehicles to carry every person in the State out of the 
State in a single day on a single trip. 

Mr, STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON, I want to ask the gentleman, because 
I know he has the facts, whether the statement that there 
were more passengers carried by motor vehicles than by rail- 
roads refers to the number of passengers or the number of 
miles traveled. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. To the number of miles trav- 
eled. It has been clearly demonstrated that it requires only 
about one-half as much gasoline and oil to operate a motor 
vehicle on a good road as it does on a dirt road, and the cost 
of upkeep of a motor vehicle is only about one-half as much 
on a good road as on a dirt road, and a motor vehicle will last 
about three times as long on a good road as on a dirt road. 
With these facts in our minds, we must see clearly the tremen- 
dous importance to the Nation of improved highways. [Ap- 
plause.] 

EVOLUTION IN ROAD SENTIMENT 

The evolution in road building in the Nation is one of the 
most interesting developments of our country. Only a few 
years ago people interested in good roads thought it was a 
question for the township or magisterial district. The road 
funds were being administered by something like 30,000 differ- 
ent boards in that many different communities. Of course, 
there could not come out of this any unified system of well- | 
constructed and maintained highways. They failed. And then 
the more forward-looking people began to contend it was a 
problem for the whole county and not the small units cf the 
county. The road funds were in the hands of something like | 
8,000 different county boards of the Nation. They failed. It 
was then men of larger vision began to feel that it was a 
State problem and many States, after conscientious and con- 
stant efforts, failed. The States failed to solve this great 
problem. It was then that men of wider vision began to 
realize that it was a problem in which the National Govern- 
ment must assume leadership. The times demanded a great, 
unified national system of highways. It was first though! that 
all the National Government would have to do would be to 
show the States how to do the job and, with this idea in mind, 
Congress in 1913 appropriated $500,000 to be matched by $1,000,- 
000 from the States, and this sum was to be used to build 
pattern roads in various parts of the country to show the States 
“how to construct good roads. I remember very well that a 
part of this money was used to build a pattern road leading | 
over Cumberland Mountain through Cumberland Gap from 
Virginia and Tennessee to Kentucky. It was a water-bound 
macadam road, and, of course, it dil not meet the requirements 
of the motor vehicle. But the States did not build the system 
of roads. 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. ALMON. The gentleman is a most efficient member of 
the Committee on Roads and an enthusiastic supporter of 
national aid to roads. I trust that in nothing he has said he 
is intending to convey the idea or express the opinion that he 
is in favor of the discontinuance of national aid to roads after 
the 7 per cent roads have been constructed. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. No Member of the House is a 
more earnest or active advocate of Federal ald for roads than 
I am. I trust the gentleman from Alabama will hear me to 
the end, 

CONGRESSIONAL. JOINT COMMITTEE 

The rapid increase in the number of motor vehicles and great 
need for better highways was reflected in Congress, and under 
authority of an act of Congress of August 24, 1912, and con- 
tinuing acts of March 4, 1913, and March 9, 1914, a joint com- 
mittee, consisting of five Senators and five Representatives, 
was created and authorized to investigate the subject of Fed- 
eral aid in the construction of post roads. This committee 
after very thorough investigation submitted its report to the 
Senate and House in January, 1915, favoring Federal aid and 
setting forth its reasons. The Hon, Martin B. Mappen, of 
Illinois, the present distinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and Hon, Rosert Gorpon Lez, of Georgia, 
were members of that committee. I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate our colleagues for their distinguished 
service in behalf of good roads and in behalf of the Nation. I 
wish now to read their report, so that you may know that they 
sensed correctly the needs of the Nation: 


All the arguments that have been here presented showing the value 
of the construction and maintenance of good roads are of equal weight 
in support of the plea for Federal aid in this good cause. Experience 
has demonstrated that past methods are inadequate to accomplish 
desired results. To the original plan of leaving highway construction 
and maintenance to the several localities, State participation has been 
added in nearly every State in the Union, but even this has not proved 
to be sufficient, and the demand for Federal aid has become general 
and insistent. 

National participation in the good-roads movement is justified, more- 
over, on more extensive grounds. The activity of the National Govern- 
ment would more strongly emphasize the importance of the attainment 
of good roads, would establish higher standards, and to some extent 
would shift the burden of expense from the rural resident to the in- 
habitants of the city. 

Because the Nation stands higher in the esteem of the people than 
does any State or community, and because the Nation usually gives 
its attention to the larger and more important works for the promotion 
of the common welfare, everything in which the Nation participates 
naturally assumes a more important character. It is for this reason 
that when the Government undertakes the good-roads movement that 
movement will immediately be accorded in the public mind a far 
higher importance than it has to-day. Each individual throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States will then give more careful 
thought and more earnest effort to the good-roads movement. 

That national participation will establish higher standards will 
scarcely be questioned. Presumably those officers of the National Gov- 
ernment who are charged with the duties and responsibilities of pro- 
moting public-road improvement are men chosen from among the leaders 
in this line of work. They are men who presumably have devoted years 
to the study of practical and scientific problems of road improvement 
and to the investigation of the experience of road builders in foreign 
lands. The more direct participation of the National Government, 
therefore, should bring the attention of road builders throughout the 
country to the highest standards of road construction. We believe that 
this can be accomplished without building up an autocratic bureau 
vested with dictatorial power to which the road authorities of the 
United States would be subservient. 


These gentlemen turned out to be not sons of prophets but 
prophets themselves, because eyerything they declared has 
come true. [Applause.] I want here to express my appre- 
ciation, after these years, for the wonderful service these men 
rendered to the cause of good roads and to the Nation as a 
whole. [Applause.] 

Congress had come to the conclusion that it was the duty of 
the Federal Government to help the States to build the high- 
ways and not merely show them how to build them, and July 
11, 1916, Congress authorized $75,000,000 to cover a five-year 
program to aid the States in the construction of highways. 
In February, 1919, Congress authorized the further sum of 
$200,000,000 for this purpose. These substantial appropria- 
tions greatly stimulated road sentiment and the States and 
subdivisions of the States came forward with hundreds of 
millions of dollars to engage in this great enterprise. 

Illinois has provided $160,000,000 in bonds, North Carolina 
$85,00,000 in bonds, Missouri $60,000,000 in bonds, Iowa about 
$200,000,000 in the last eight years. Each of these States is 
raising millions annually for this work. 


PRESIDENTS HARDING AND COOLIDGE URGE FEDERAL AID 


President Harding was the first President in recent years to 
make a strong recommendation in his message to Congress for 
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Federal aid for roads, and the present splendid Federal aid 
highway act was signed by him on November 9, 1921. President 
Coolidge in his message to Congress December 6, 1923, said: 


No expenditure of public money contributes so much to the national 
wealth as the building of good roads. 


He again declared in his message to Congress December 8, 
1925: 

The work for good roads, better land and water transportation will 
all be continued, 


The Republican National Convention in its platform of 1924 
declared: 

The Federal aid road act adopted by the Republican Congress in 
1921 has been of inestimable value in the development of the highway 
systems of the several States and the Nation. We pledge a continua- 
tion of this policy of Federal cooperation with the States in highway 
building. 


In the same year the Democratic platform made the follow- 
ing pledge: i 

Improved roads are of vital importance not only to commerce and 
industry but also to agriculture and rural life. We call attention to 
the record of the Democratic Party in this matter and favor a con- 
tinuance of Federal aid under existing Federal and State agencies. 


But these are not the earliest advocates of Federal aid for 
roads. Congress authorized and appropriated money in 1803 to 
1806 to build the Cumberland turnpike. This pike was 130 
miles long, 60 feet wide, and extended from tidewater on the 
Potomac to Wheeling, W. Va., on the Ohio River. It cost 
$1,325,000 and was opened for travel in 1818. Unfortunately it 
was turned over by the Government to the States through 
which it passed and by them turned over to toll companies. 
This road was built at the urgent request of President Jeffer- 
son. He, Hamilton, Madison, Clay, Calhoun, and Webster were 
all earnest, active advocates of Federal aid for roads. 

For half a century or more interest for Federal aid lagged 
in Congress. In 1893 the Federal Government established the 
office of road inquiry, and Congress appropriated $10,000 to 
carry on the work of investigation, Much valuable work was 
done. It was in 1901 that the office of public roads was created. 
In the early struggle to bring about Federal aid for roads the 
Hon. M. O. Eldridge, the present director of traffic of the city 
oi Washington, rendered splendid service. He was one of the 
great pioneers in this great movement. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Was that authorization for two years? 
We never had that much for one year, did we? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The authorization of $75,- 
006,000 in 1916 was for a five-year program, and in 1919 the 
$200,000,000 was for a three-year program. 

NO SYSTEM AND NO MAINTENANCE PROVISIONS 

Congress had authorized $275,000,000 for road construction in 
cooperation with the States, but the Federal aid law had three 
important defects: 

1. The county and not the State was the unit in dealing with 
the Federal Government. 

2. No unified system of highways was provided for. 

3. Upkeep or maintenance was not required or provided for. 

In the Sixty-seventh Congress President Harding and the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, under the leadership of Mr. MacDonald, 
strongly urged Congress to cure these defects. I had the honor 
of presenting that bill to the Committee on Roads and had 
charge of the bill in the House. This bill was backed by the 
Bureau of Roads, the Association of American Highway Engi- 
neers, and the farm organizations of the country. It provided: 

1. That the State and not the county should be the unit in 
dealing with the National Government in matching Federal aid. 

2. It provided for a unified system of highways for about 
200,000 miles that would reach practically every county seat, 
every industrial center, and every important market in the 
country. 

3. It proyided that the States should make provision for the 
constant maintenance and upkeep of all of the roads in which 
Federal funds were used. 

4. In the event that any State failed to keep in good repair 
any such road, the Federal Government would make such re- 
pairs and charge it to the delinquent State and would withhold 
from such State any further Federal aid until such State should 
refund the money and make proper pledge and arrangements to 
maintain the road. 

Another plan was submitted in the Senate. It contemplated 
the construction of one or two transcontinental highways, pass- 
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ing throngh each of the States, and were to be at least 20 feet 
in width and constructed by the Federal Government. The 
Senate plan was called the “joy riders“ plan of America and 
the House plan was called the “farms-to-market roads.” The 
House plan was adopted. [Applause.] Each of the 48 States 
has provided a highway department and has submitted to the 
Department of Agriculture a map showing the 7 per cent sys- 
tem of such roads that are proposed to be improved in coopera- 
tion with the Federal Government, and has passed suitable 
laws to provide for their constant upkeep and maintenance. 
This system of highways embraces about 200,000 miles. About 
125,000 miles have been improved thus far and about 75,000 
miles remain to be improved. We are improying about 11,000 
miles a year of this system, and it is confidently expected that 
the entire system will be improved by the year 1933. 

Before the act of 1921 counties were matching Federal funds. 
The rich counties that needed the roads least were matching 
Federal funds and adding to their highways. The poor counties 
that needed the roads most could not match Federal funds. Fur- 
thermore, we did not have any unified system. We were 
building little patches of roads in various counties, and then 
these were neglected and permitted to go to pieces. Under the 
act of 1921 the 48 States having submitted their proposed sys- 
tems to the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of 
Roads being under that department, with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, they have viewed the Nation as a whole and have 
laid out a great system of interstate and intercounty highways, 
so that these great continental lines are being built through the 
poor States and through the poor counties as well as the rich 
States and rich counties, forming a splendid, coordinated, united 
system. The motorist, when this system is completed, will 
know nothing about county lines and will be scarcely able to 
discern State lines: 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. And will not that bring about better under- 
standings and remove sectional feeling? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Exactly so. 

The State highway departments of the 48 States are vefy 
fortunate in their representative at the National Capital in the 
person of Hon. W. C. Markham. He has shown himself to be 
honest, reasonable, capable, and efficient, and he deserves much 
credit in helping to work out and write into law the act of 
November 9, 1921, and has won many friends for the road cause. 
I can not refrain at this time from expressing my admiration 
and sincere appreciation of the splendid work of the Hon. 
Thomas MacDonald, Director of the Bureau of Roads, and his 
associates. He perhaps deserves more credit than any other 
one person in helping to bring about the act of November 9, 
1921, and his splendid knowledge, his unquestioned integrity, 
and uniform courteous treatment have caused the people of the 
States to rejoice in the leadership of the Federal Government 
in this great road movement. About $600,000,000 has been dis- 
bursed under his direction, and I have not heard the least inti- 
mation of fraud or graft, and the representatives of the vari- 
ous highway departments of the Nation are unstinted in their 
praise of him and his associates. [Applause.] Under this 
law and the splendid management of Mr. MacDonald the Fed- 
eral aid movement for roads has appealed to the citizens of the 
Nation, and in the recent bearings held before our committee 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, the American Automobile Association, the 
American Federation of Labor, the various farm organizations, 
and many other of the leading business organizations and road 
officials of the Nation strongly commend this activity on the 
part of the Federal Government and urged its continuation. 
This activity must be sound to receive such a hearty and 
unanimous indorsement from these organizations of business 
men and farmers and road officials. 


HIGHWAY, RAILROAD, AND WATER TRANSPORTATION 


There has been developed more or less jealousies among those 
interested in these three agencies of transportation. These 
agencies of transportation bear the same relation to the com- 
merce of the Nation as the blood vessels bear to the human 
body. These arteries of commerce must be constructed and 
maintained in a vigorous and healthy condition to serve the 
Nation. No one discounts the importance of the railroads and 
rivers; but are not the highways more important? The high- 
ways touch every community, large and small, and all of the 
sources of production and every American home. Perhaps 
more than 65 per cent of all of the freight and passenger 
transportation of the country are moved over the highways; 
and, in fact, all of the commerce is moved in part of its journey 
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over some highway. There are sections of the country in which 


we must have the water transportation. I think it might be 
safely said now that water and rail transportation must take 
care of the long haul for passengers and freight and the heavy 
haul for freight. The motor transport can not successfully 
compete with water or rail in long haul of passengers, or 
freight, or the heavy-load freight. On the other hand, neither 
rail nor water transportation can successfully compete or sat- 
isfy our present social and commercial life in the short haul 
of passengers and light freight, and these great agencies of 
commerce and the American people must work out the problem 
to do justice to each and to give the best service to the Ameri- 
can people. We need them all. [Applause.] I think the 
representatives of some of the railroads are unduly alarmed. 
While the railroad mileage in 1917 reached its high peak of 
254,037 miles and had fallen January 1, 1924, to 250,183 miles, 
it does not follow that the railroads of the country are in 
danger. Some of the short-line railroads throughout the 
country, and especially in the Eastern States, have gone out of 
business, because they were largely engaged in short hauls of 
passengers and light freight. The Bureau of Railroad Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D. C., reports that the net revenue of 
class 1 railroads in 1920 was $17,226,000 and for the year 1925 
was $1,136,980,000, and the value of the railroads had increased 
from 1920 to 1924 more than $2,000,000,000, and in the year of 
1925 the car loadings of the railroads of America were greater 
than they had been at any time in the history of our country. 
It might also be said that our highway development has been 
largely confined to the construction of highways running paral- 
lel with the railroads and rivers. The future road construction 
will be directed more especially to the construction of lateral 
lines. The increase in the railroad business has been largely 
due to the new business brought by the good roads, and this 
business will greatly increase as the years come and go when 
the lateral road lines are constructed. 

The railroads receive more than $400,000,000 in freight reve- 
nues annually from hauling road materials and motor cars, 
parts, and so forth. Mr. Markham, president of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, made a most interesting and instructive 
speech some time ago on this subject. He says one-eighth of 
the revenues of his railroad comes from the motor-vehicle in- 
dustry and hauling road material. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. I fully agree with the gentleman that we 
ought to have a complete system of transportation, railways, 
highways, and waterways. But in speaking of the importance 
of good roads the gentleman remembers that just a few years 
ago, when there was a serious railroad strike in the East and 
some of the people in the large centers were threatened with 
starvation, it was the motor truck that saved them? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; that is true; and I am 
coming to that. That is one of the strong arguments for our 
road policy. 3 

Then there is some complaint that the railroads are heavily 
taxed to construct highways for their competitors in business. 
The railroads last year paid about $40,000,000 of taxes that 
went to the construction of roads throughout the country, but 
the motor industry, with its allied activities, perhaps paid more 
than $900,000,000 in taxes, and more than half of this sum 
went directly for the construction and maintenance of high- 
ways, and you will observe that the motor industry is paying 
about three times as much taxes as all of the railroads, and 
paying many times more into the road funds than the rail- 
roads. There must be proper regulation of trucks and other 
motor vehicles that are engaged exclusively in commerce. 
Heavy trucks are very destructive to the highways and they 
should be made to assume a just proportion of the burden of 
constructing and maintaining these highways. They have no 
right to be provided a roadbed and it maintained without ex- 
pense to them and to engage in commerce in competition with 
other agencies that must construct and maintain their roads, 
The country demands and is entitled to a truck and bus service. 
Few agencies have brought more comfort and satisfaction to 
the American people than the bus and motor truck service, and 
the people are entitled to have this service continued. 

PRODUCERS—CONSUMERS 


The proponents of the present Federal aid law—the act of 
November 9, 1921—had in mind a system of highways that 
would bring the consumers and producers of the Nation to- 
gether, and this system was designated the farm-to-market ” 
and “producers-consumers” roads. We wanted a system of 
highways that would bring into closer relations the factory, 
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field, mine, and consumers; that would break down the bar- 
rier between our urban and rural populations. Under the 
leadership of the Federal Government and the building of the 
Federal highway system, States and counties have been putting 
on extensive programs for building local and lateral roads. 
These are reaching the farms and homes of the Nation. 

The Bureau of Roads, under Edward L. Browning, research 
specialist, gave some very interesting testimony before our 
committee. A survey was made of about 10 of the great cities 
of the country. It was found that trucks were gathering up 
the milk within a radius of 40 to 50 miles of these cities and 
delivering it to the consumers in the cities, thereby affording 
cheaper and quicker service and giving to the consumers 
fresher and better milk without any additional cost to con- 
sumers and a better price to the producers. This was a great 
saving of time and expense to the farmers, because they were 
not required to quit work and deliver their milk to some rail- 
road station. It was taken at their doors, With our good 
roads there has sprung up all over the country what is known 
as roadside markets. While these markets are comparatively 
young, yet they are doing a tremendous business. The city 
motorist now may buy fresh fruit, vegetables, and other farm 
products at the roadside as he takes his trip for pleasure or 
business. At some of these roadside markets there have been 
sold by the farmers as much as $50,000 worth of farm produce 
in a single year. The Bureau of Roads made a survey in New 
Jersey in 1924 and found that these roadside stands sold 
$305,000 worth of produce direct to the motorist. A similar 
survey was made in the State of Maryland in 1925, and it was 
found that nearly $300,000 worth of produce was sold direct 
to the motorist. 

One of the very great problems of the present day, and a 
problem that will become more pressing as the years come and 
go, will be how to feed and clothe the Nation. Good roads 
reaching all the sources of production will bring the fruits, 
vegetables, poultry, dairy, meat, and other products quickly and 
cheaply to the consumer, And even though there should be a 
breakdown in our rail or water transportation, the Nation 
could be cared for through and by her highways. 

Good roads are a great educational asset. They are making 
better farms, better homes, better schools, and better citizens. 
Because of our roads the North, East, West, and South are 
enabled to mix and mingle together freely. Nothing could con- 
tribute more to a united and happy people. This is a great 
ageney to wipe out sectional and provincial prejudices. In the 
language of the highway, we all become brethren and neigh- 
bors. I do not believe there could have been a Civil War if we 
had had a great system of highways such as we now have. 


FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


There are those who inquire: Has the Federal Government 
authority to engage in this enterprise and will it not soon dis- 
continue this expenditure of the public money? We think that 
this expenditure of public funds is clearly authorized by the 
Constitution, wherein it gives Congress the power— 

(a) To provide for the common defense. 

(b) To promote the general welfare. 

(c) To regulate commerce among the several States, 

(d) To establish post offices and nest roads. 

(e) To make all laws which will be necessary and proper 
for carrying into effect these powers. 

This authorization would be authorized under the national- 
defense clause. Nothing means more to the national defense 
than for the Nation to be able to mobilize and transport its 
resources of men and material quickly and effectively. [Ap- 
plause.] In the future the highways of the Nation will be 
the greatest agency of transportation for this purpose. General 
Pershing, testifying before the Senate Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads in 1921, said: 


The country road will be of tremendous yalue In time of war—the 
roads must be relied upon to obtain the needed food supply. 


With the national defense in mind the Bureau of Roads, in 
helping to lay out and approve the present Federal aid highway 
system, consulted freely the War Derartment and other defense 
organizations of the Nation and established in this system of 
highways about 60,000 miles of the 200,000-mile system, roads 
that were specifically designed to be of great service to the 
Nation in time of war. The bridges are being built and the 
roads constructed with that thought in mind, and the Federal 
funds that we are appropriating from time to time are being 
used in cooperation with the States In building these national- 
defense highways. These good roads are as essential to the 
national defense as armies and navies. It could properly be 


contended that the Federal Government ought to pay the entire 
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expense thereof, but the States are paying more than half 
of this expense. 

Every mile of the 200,000 miles of the Federal-aid system is 
a post road, and Congress has a perfect right under the Con- 
stitution to appropriate funds to provide post roads. The fact 
is, the Federal Goyernment is using 1,205,000 miles of the high- 
ways of the various counties and States over which to trans- 
port the United States mails, and more than 300,000 miles of 
these 1,205,000 miles have been improved and put in order by 
the various counties and States at their own expense, and the 
Federal Government is contributing less than half of the cost 
of these 200,000 miles in the Federal system. I think Congress 
has the power, under the Constitution, to provide for the entire 
cost of this 200,000 miles. I know of no activity in which the 
Government takes part that means more to the general welfare 
of the whole Nation than the construction of good roads. The 
highest court in the land has spoken on this road subject a 
number of times. I refer to the cases, Michigan Public Utility 
Commission against Duke, decided January 12, 1925, reported 
in 266 United States 571; A. J. Buck against E. V. Keykendall, 
director of public works of the State of Michigan, reported in 
267 United States 307; George W. Bush & Sons Co. against 
William M. Malloy and others, constituting the public service 
commission of Maryland, reported in 267 United States 317. 

Some of the Northern and Eastern States have heretofore 
complained about the authorization for public highways. We 
expended about $400,000,000 in building the Panama Canal. 
We have expended for rivers and harbors $1,200,000,000, a sum 
nearly double that we have authorized for the construction of 
roads, but in the river and harbor appropriations the Federal 
Government has borne practically the entire cost, while in the 
construction of the highways the Federal Government has not 
borne one-half the cost. And let me point our further that the 
greater amount of this river and harbor appropriation was ex- 
pended in and about the States that have protested against 
Federal aid for roads, and many of the States that have only 
recently been receiving contributions for roads have been con- 
tributing in taxes for more than 100 years for river and harbor 
improvements in the so-called rich States of the Nation. I am 
not taking a provincial view. I want to see the Nation devel- 
oped as a whole, and to do this we must have a sane and eco- 
nomic program of highway and river and harbor improvement 
and development throughout the Nation. When Congress 
passed the act of November 9, 1921, it said to each of the 
States that you must establish a highway system; you must 
change your constitution and laws, if necessary, to make the 
State the unit and not the county in dealing with the Federal 
Government on this question; you must pass such laws as will 
provide for the maintenance of this system of roads, when con- 
structed. You must submit a map setting forth 7 per cent of 
your highways used for star route and rural mail routes, and 
the Federal Government will get all these maps together and 
help work out a great coordinated and unified system of high- 
ways. The States complied with these conditions; the system 
was laid out and is now being constructed. The Federal Goy- 
ernment agreed to help build the system, and I think the Fed- 
eral Government is honor bound to continue this contribution 
until this great system is improved, and in doing so the Fed- 
eral Goyernment will provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and give its mail carriers proper highways 
on which to conduct the Nation's mail business. It will help 
to unite the country as it has never been united before. It will 
help to add immeasurably to our prosperity, comfort, and hap- 
piness, and it will cause the people everywhere to rejoice that 
they are citizens of the most wonderful country in all the 
world, and that our country has the greatest, finest, and best 
highway system in all the earth. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Keu- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who speak on this bill may have five legislative 
days within which to extend their remarks. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I would be very glad to join 
in that request, but I think the request must be made in the 
House and not in the committee. 

Mr. ALMON, The committee can do this with respect to the 
bill that is being considered. 

Mr. DOWELL. I think each individual may have permis- 
sion, but general authorization must be made in the House. I 
will be very glad to join with the gentleman in his request 
when we get into the House. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, my understanding of the prac- 
tice is it can be done in committee, 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. TIxo HER). It is the understanding 
of the Chair that the order can be made in the committee in 
as much as it applies only to gentlemen speaking on the bill. 

Mr. DOWELL, Mr. Chairman, I have no objection and will 
join in the request if it is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all Members speaking on the bill may have 
five legislative days within which to revise and extend their 
remarks, Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Kemp]. [Applanse.] 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill because 
I do not wish to hinder the progress of that agency through 
which the people—old and young—have derived so much happi- 
ness and which has proved such a convenience in modern life. 

I am in favor of this bill because I do not wish to take from 
the 20,000,000 owners of automobiles the assurance of the 
needed continued road extension and improvement. 

I am in fayor of this bill because good roads have added bil- 
lions of dollars to our national wealth through the enhancement 
of land and property values. 

I am in favor of this bill because good roads have permitted 
a better understanding between the different sections of the 
country. 

I am in favor of this bill because I want the United States 
to continue to stand an exemplar to Mexico, Central and South 
America, and other countries of the world in the expansion of 
road construction. 

With our great factories, unlimited capital, skilled workmen, 
and massed production we need to create a market in those 
countries that will absorb our surplus production of cars. 

That market once established would insure permanent pros- 
perity in the automobile industry. 

I am in favor of this bill because the Government collects in 
taxes on the automobile more than it expends on roads; besides 
it collects hundreds of millions of dollars of income tax from 
the industry. 

I am in favor of this bill because it is fair to say that the 
money appropriated as Federal aid is derived from a direct tax 
on the cars, and is not contributed in undue proportion by the 
wealthy States, as claimed by some. 

The Federal tax on cars for 1925 yielded $131,872,000, while 
the Federal aid amounted to only $75,000,000. Any Govern- 
ment expenditure which yields nearly 100 per cent profit in re- 
turn should be continued without objection by those interested 
in Treasury receipts. 

Furthermore, it is conceded that through good roads and the 
automobile remote and inaccessible parts of the country are 
made to prosper, and in the long run their prosperity is re- 
flected in the fortunes of those who reside in the wealthy 
States—just as a local depression in business is felt with in- 
creasing force in other sections as the area of that depression 
expands. 

I am in favor of this bill because, had not Federal aid been 
given the States, we would not have our present system of 
roads, and had not the roads been built we would not have 
20,000,000 automobiles in operation to-day. And without the 
automobiles the great national prosperity of to-day would not 
exist. 

The automobile industry has doubled its output in the last 
nine years. Over 3,000,000 men and women are now, directly 
or indirectly, engaged in this business. That great number of 
workers could not have been absorbed by the old-established 
industries and the then existing lines of business. Without a 
new and unaccustomed demand for labor there would have been 
widespread unemployment. An industry or business of vast 
proportions was required to be superimposed upon the old 
industrial and economic structure to absorb the labor and give 
employment to those not needed under the preexisting order. 
People bought automobiles because they were prosperous, and 
they continued to prosper because they bought automobiles. 

I am in favor of this bill because I am opposed to applying 
a brake to the amazing progress and prosperity of this golden 
age of man’s achievement. 

I am in favor of this bill because I think it unwise to 
hamper the greatest industrial enterprise in this country, 
when it gives employment to over 3,000,000 men and women 
and stimulates and nourishes every other line of business. 

The development of the motor vehicle as a major agency of 
individual transportation has provided the United States with 
a new and vitally needed outlet for large surplus supplies of 
labor, credit, and raw materials, 
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Billions of dollars have been added to the capital wealth 
o the Nation through the production, distribution, and use of 
the car. 

Eyery phase of economic life has reacted to the stimulus of 
this new factor in modern civilization, while its influence 
upon social life and customs has been so profound as to 
entirely destroy the barriers of isolation which have existed 
between city and country as far back in history as tradition 
carries us. 

HIGHWAYS ESSENTIAL TO DEVELOPMENT 

The full effectiveness of the vehicle as an instrument for the 
general welfare awaits only a complete economic development 
of our highways. 

Every rule of reason, every impulse for the betterment of 
living conditions in our country, justifies the continued ex- 
penditure of large sums annually for the increased capital 
facilities which the improved highway gives us. 

The problem is not alone local in extent. It is national— 
even international—in its implications. 

How much better, for example, would be the mutual under- 
standing between Mexico and the United States if good roads 
permitted the daily interchange which we now enjoy with our 
neighbors to the north? 

TWENTY MILLION VEHICLES IN UNITED STATES 


Eleven years ago there were less than 1,000,000 motor cars, 
valued at less than $100,000,000, on the streets and highways 
of our Nation. To-day there are more than 20,000,000 vehicles 
in use, and the total public investment in automobiles alone 
is something more than $16,500,000,000, 

More than 4,000,000 were manufactured last year and a simi- 
lar number will probably be produced in 1926. Statistics show 
that new cars are produced and old ones drop out at such a rate 
that about seven seasons will be required to replace all those 
in use now. There are about 400,000,000 engine-horsepower 
in the 20,000,000 cars in the United States. The task of re- 
placing those is comparable in magnitude to building over again 
all of our central industrial and public utility power stations 
with their 45,000,000 horsepower, and all of the steam loco- 
motives in the country with their 130,000,000 horsepower. 

The question has often been asked, When will the saturation 
point be reached in automobile consumption? Apparently that 
date lies far in the future. To maintain the present number of 
cars in this country requires an annual replacement produc- 
tion of about 3,000,000 cars. The automobile is the most 
coveted material thing in our civilization to-day. Every in- 
dividual is a potential purchaser and, ordinarily speaking, it 
is merely the question of having the price. With easy terms 
of payment a surprisingly large number find the price. This 
situation will continue, and no one can say when or where the 
point of saturation will be reached. Great as the home market 
is, it is my opinion a still greater market lies beyond our bor- 
ders in the foreign countries of the world. Already Mexico 
and South and Central American countries are awake to the 
great social and economic value of good roads and the auto- 
mobile. The leaders of thought in those countries are pro- 
foundly impressed by the marvelous advancement. brought in 
the United States throngh those agencies. They desire to 
imitate our example. They are looking to us for scientific 
guidance and instruction in road building. [Applause.] 

FIRST MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY OF NATION 


During the 25 years of its existence the business of manufac- 
turing modern highway transportation has grown in extent until 
it is to-day first among all United States manufactures, rated 
according to wholesale value of prodnction. 

In 1925 the total wholesale value of the cars and trucks 
produced reached $3,000,000,000, while the wholesale value of 
parts, accessories, and tires amounted to almost another $2,000,- 
000,000. More than 8,200,000 persons obtained their livelihood 
from this industry in 1925. 

We may well ask what the economic situation in the United 
States might have been to-day had it not been for the vast 
range of new activities added to the industrial roster of the 
Nation by this product. 

Labor has been employed during that time at high wages. 
There bas been no unemployment, end yet all of the maufac- 
turing industries have had ample labor to meet their require- 
ments. The farms and factories could not profitably have 
produced more without creating an embarrassing surplus. What 
would those 8,200,000 people have done for a living during the 
last several years had they not found employment in this 
new in ? They could not have been absorbed in the old- 
established industries. Production in those industries met do- 


mestic and foreign demand in full and could not have been 
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expanded. There is but one answer to the question—wide- 
spread unemployment would have ensued and the great unprece- 
dented prosperity of which we boast to-day would never have 
existed but for the expansion of the automobile industry and 
the absorption of said industry of what would otherwise have 
been a surplus of labor. 

The answer, perhaps, is best found by a reference to condi- 
tions in other nations lacking this production and now faced 
by large lists of unemployed. 

IMPETUS GIVEN ALL OTHER PRODUCTION 


The tremendous impetus which the motor vehicle has given 
to all other lines of production is, perhaps, best determined by 
an examination into the market for raw materials furnished by 
the manufacturing of motor vehicles. 


used by automobile industry 84 
Plate glass, per cent of, used by automobile industry 50 
Copper, per cent of, used by automobile industry 8 
Tron and steel, per cent of, used by automobile industry. 11 


8 leather, per cent of, used by automobile . 
dus, 


65 
Gasoline consumed by motor vehicles, 1925___-gallons__ 7. 494, 000, 000 


Crude rubber used in manu 25. cp 
Cotton fabric used in 7 220. 9005 000 
In addition to the products mentioned, the motor industry 
consumed approximately 10 per cent of the total tin produc- 
tion; 9 per cent of the lead; 8.5 per cent of the zine. Millions 
of pounds of nickel, hundreds of thousands of board-feet of 
lumber, millions of yards of cloth, and hundreds of millions of 
square feet of imitation leather were absorbed. 
The annual bill for paint, varnish, wool, lubricating oil, asbes- 
tos brake lining, and other raw materials entering into the car 
amounts to staggering figures. 


MARKET FOR LABOR WIDENED 


The broadening of the demand for labor naturally followed, 
despite the constant improvement in machinery and the utili- 
zation of every labor-saving device possible. 

The increase in number of wage earners in those industries 
which contribute largely to the making of the motor vehicle 
is brought out in the Census Bureau’s 1923 census of manufac- 
tures. 

There are nearly 100,000 retail automobile establishments in 
the United States. (See p. 95 of Facts and Figures of the 
Automobile Industry for 1925.) 

In the industry itself the average number of wage earners 
fp hated employed in the building of the vehicle has been as 

ollows: 
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TT ͤ ͤ aT OLR PY eee E LIAR RL OIE PESO IB HT 5S 
Boke vehicle parts and bodies: 


CTT! SSE SUES SORES AE RESET 
Automobile repairing, 1914 (no later census taken) 12, 562 
Rubber tires and inner tubes: ! 


O28 SS 


1000 TTT 
Petroleum refining: 
N23 
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240, 076 
1904_ EET PESE IS Ut Ceo OA OTE SOD 
That this volume has been obtained without adversely affect- 
ing the markets for other fabricated products is evidenced by 
figures collected from the Bureau of the Census, which compare 
the growth of selected industries during the period from 1914 
to 1923, the term of the greatest expansion of the use of the 
motor vehicle. 

In all cases these industries were selected because they might 
be considered to be the ones which might have been affected by 
motor-vehicle use, and they show a material increase in the 
factors of greatest importance to their prosperity—that is, the 
number of wage earners employed, the wages paid, and the 
value of the product. These figures are as follows: $ 


1 Prior to this are included in “ r 
an e figures ied Rubber goods not elsewhere 


1926 


19 25 9 gae oo 1 595 
1 3. 1, + + * * 
e e e 210, 559 | 312, 188, 000 | 2, 387, 903, 000 
300 79, 307 66, 934, 000 503, 230, 000 
1,606 | 225,216 | 250,346, 000 | 1, 000, 078, 000 
Boots ‘and shoes, other 1,505 | 183,502 | 204,954,000 | 867, 476, 000 
than rubber 1,449 | 211,049 | 210,735, 000 | 1, 155, 041, 000 
1,365 | 191,555 | 105, 695, 000 501, 760, 000 
as | 12311 | 14s 110000 | 560, 104 000 
7 x „11 
Furniture. 3.273 140,188 | 143,112,000 | 579, 650, 000 
3. 324 130, 138 73, 282, 000 270, 988, 000 
4,607 | 104,820 | 235,487,000 | 1,178, 715, 000 
Clothing; men's, not else- 4, 539 | 165,206 | 201, 882, 000 934, 776, 000 
where speciſled - 5, 288 175,270 | 197,822,000 | 1, 162, 086, 000 
4,830 | 173, 747 80, 828, 000 458, 211, 000 
1923 934 §1, 672 87, 943, 000 241, 331, 000 
Shirts 1921 860 45, 427 33, 182, 000 203, 944, 000 
. 1919 896 30, 603 25, 834, 000 205, 327, 000 
1914 762 51, 972 19, 170, 000 95, 815, 000 
Food and kindred prod- 
U e e 1921 61,847 | 682,137 | 795, 571,000 | 9, 524, 051, 000 


For further supporting data we have 
statement of the Federal Reserve Board commenting on the 
condition of retail trade as of February 1, 1926: 


only to turn to the 


CONDITION OF RETAIL TRADE 


Sales at retail stores in December were larger than in the corre- 
sponding months of any previous year, and sales for the year 1925 at 
all classes of retail stores were larger than for any other year for 
which statistics are available. 


It is hardly necessary to point out that with the acquisition 
of the automobile come many miscellaneous purchases, such as 
outdoor clothing, camping supplies, cameras, sporting goods, 
and all the varied equipment of the outdoor life. 

The condition of wholesale trade in 1925 is further brought 
out by the report of the Federal Reserve Board of January 30, 
1926: 


Trade at wholesale firms in 1925, as expressed in dollar values and 
indicated by the Federal Reserve Board's index of wholesale trade, 
exceeded that of any other year since 1920. The lines covered by the 
board's index Include groceries, meat, dry goods, shoes, hardware, and 
drugs, and sales in all of these lines except groceries were larger 
than in 1924, and sales of groceries, meats, and drugs were slightly 
larger than in 1923. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS AIDED BY MOTOR INDUSTRY 


In the realm of transportation the motor vehicle has exerted 
a fundamental and favorable influence upon the older agen- 
cies. A review of railyway operations in 1925 published by 
the Bureau of Railway Economics shows that from the stand- 
point of revenue, car loadings, and earnings the year 1925 was 
the greatest in the history of railroad operations: 
Comparative trafic results 


Passenger miles—Continued. 
1924_._.... 86, 126, 000, 000 


— 38, 008, 000, 


46, 848, 000, 000 


Revenue carloadings: 
1925 


456, 000, 000, 000 
429, 453, 000, 000 
457, 607, 000, 000 
449, 125, 000, 000 

35, 900, 000, 000 
8,400,000 CARLOADS DUR TO MOTOR BUSINESS 


In the total of freight carloads hauled, automotive products 
were a large and important factor as is evidenced by an analy- 
sis made by the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
which shows that 3,040,000 carloads of automotive freight, in- 
eluding shipments of motor cars and parts, gasoline used in 
automobiles, road-building material, and kindred freight, were 
hauled over the lines during the year 1925. Many other items, 
such as building materials and equipment for factories and 
garages, less than carload shipments of parts, accessories, and 
express matter, are not included, because there is no separate 
classification for them. 

Another study by the same organization shows that more 
than 51 railroads are now using motor trucks to supplement 
their rail service at a large saving in operating expense and 
with a better degree of service to the using public. Fifteen 
railroads are studying the possibilities of transporting freight 
by truck, and 190 steam and electric railways are now using 
over 496 gasoline or gas electric rail motor coaches in their 


$6, 187, 000, 000 
5, 921, 490, 100 
6, 289, 580, 000 
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Comparison growth selected industries 
{Census Bureau figures) 
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operation. Twenty-six of these lines are already considering 
additional equipment of this type, and have already ordered 38 
more units, 

It thus appears that the chief field of the motor truck is as 
a supplementary means of transportation rather than as a com- 
petitor of the railroad and as a supporting testimony of this we 
have the comments of Mr. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture: 


One thing we know very definitely—there is no basis for the fear that 
the motor truck is going to compete seriously with the railroads. The 
facts we have found in all our surveys are sufficient to convince me. 
The truck has found its place in the short haul, and it is not taking 
over any business that the railroads can do as well or better. 


Former Commissioner of Interstate Commerce C. P. Me- 
Chord states: 


The benefits to be derived from a system of well-constructed bighways 
are widely diffused, touching every individual and every industry, 
whether or not they make use of them. 


BUSSES BUILT INTO ELECTRIC RAIL SYSTEMS 


Referring to the connection between the bus and the electric 
railway, we find that there were 70,000 busses in use on Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, with the chassis production in 1925 of 17,466. 

According to the study made by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, the motor bus has been adopted to pro- 
vide transportation formerly supplied by 176 street railway 
companies over 2,500 miles of track. This does not include 
12,000 miles of bus operation by street railways at the present 
time providing a service formerly not given by them. 

It appears from this data that the rail and electrie line 
operation are now predicated upon an alliance with motor 
transport and the use of it as a complementary service. 


INSURANCE AND SAVINGS DEPOSITS SHOW LARGE INCREASE \ 


The most striking evidence, however, that the miraculous 
development of the motor industry has simply created a new 
way to wealth is found in the financial and insurance situation. 

The following chart illustrates this fact graphically: 


Investment in motor vchicles, banks, life insurance, building and loan 
associations, 1913-1925 


Life insurance! Wholesale 
Building ] jn force, value of 
ordinary m 

and ‘ehiclo 

industrial production 
$4, 726, 472, 768 81, 137, 600, 648 820, 520, 508, 372 $425, 000, 000 
D| 4, 936, 591, 840 1, 248, 479, 139) 21, 565, 652, 328 458, 957, 843 
4, 997, 706, 013 1, 357, 707, 800 22, 743, 336, 831| 691, 778, 950 
0 5, 088, 587, 205) 1, 484, 205, 875) 24, 636, 030, 335, 854, 969, 353 
9} 5, 418, 022, 275) 1, 508, 628, 136| 27, 116, 600, 770 1, 274, 488, 449 
5, 471, 579, 949) 1, 769, 142, 175} 29, 797, 068, 1, 236, 106, 917 
5, 902, 577, 1, 898, 344, 346 35, 514, 553, 927 1, 885, 112, 546 
6, 536, 596, 2, 128, 620, 300 42, 330, 968, 000 2, 232, 927, 623 
6, 018, 166, 2, 519, 914, 45, 983, 400, 333) 1, 260, 000, 000 
7, 181, 248, 2, 890, 764, 50, 290, 700, 170 1, 789, 638, 365 
7, 897, 909, 3, 342, 530, 953} 56, 803, 534, 308) 2, 587, 543, 704 
8, 439, 855, 8, 942, 939, 880} 63, 779, 740, 552 2, 328, 066, 004 
9, 055, 18 4, 765, 987, 70, 000, 000, 000 2, 920, 000, 000 


Similar statements could be made for all other forms of in- 
surance, but as these largely represent simply a cost of busi- 
ness rather than an actual increment. in wealth, such as life 
insurance does, they are not ineluded. 

USP OF CREDIT HAS SERVED TO STIMULATE ALL INDUSTRY 


One of the most striking phases of the development of auto- 
mobile buying in the United States in the last few years has 
been the use of credit through installment purchases. A care- 
ful tabulation made by the National Association of Finance Co. 
shows the total volume of retail automobile paper during the 
last year and the maximum amount outstanding at a given 
time, which is an important thing to bear in mind. 


Total amount of retail automobile paper and outstanding amount at 
given time 


Total wholesale value of cars and trucks 
Dealers gross discount to cover all expenses and net 


bott. . entero obese sci ae 600, 000, 000 
Wai 18508 . — T1— ames 100, 000, 000 
Freight and delivery charges 200, 000, 000 

Total retail value of cars and trucks. 4, 100, 000,000 
Total value motor vehicles sold for cas 1, 000, 000, 600 
Total value motor yehicles sold on installment plan.. 3, 100, 000, 000 


Total amount of cash-down payment. 
Total amount deferred 


1, 000, 000, 000 
yments on new cars — 2, 100, 000, 000 


Total amount deferred payments on used cars 900, 000, 000 
Total volume new and used car paper financed 

USING ON a et a A 8, 000, 000, 000 

Total amount of paper outstanding at given time 1, 500, 000, 000 
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The buying of automobiles on credit is equivalent to the 
issuance of railway equipment certificates. 

Credit buying of motor vehicles is a form of saving analogous 
to insurance. It mortgages the future by compelling one to put 
away a certain amount each month for a value-yielding in- 
vestment. The same money placed in the bank (if it were 
placed in the bank) would in turn be loaned for any number 
of purposes, possibly financing an automobile plant, possibly 
for some less necessary purpose, so that the relative social 
gain or loss is difficult to determine. By doing his own invest- 
ing the purchaser gets the immediate value of his resources. 

The money thus invested becomes available to society and to 
the banker. It goes to the automobile manufacturer, to the 
persons he employs, to the raw materials he purchases, to the 
persons the raw-material manufacturer employs, to the banks 
which husband the employer’s savings. In short, the money 
goes back into current industrial use. 

Further, as it has already been indicated, the credit system 
has not been employed at the expense of other forms of invest- 
ment, 

CREATOR OF TANGIBLE WEALTH IN MYRIAD WAYS 

The automobile, in fact, is a creator of tangible wealth in 
myriad instances. 

The development of the petroleum industry of to-day could 
not have happened without the car, and this is only one of the 
more striking examples. 

For the farmer, the traveling salesman, the suburban home 
owner, the high-class laborer, the use of the motor vehicles is 
an actual time and rent saving instrument, and this makes it 
a paying investment. 

VEHICLE IN GENERAL USE BY FARM ELEMENT 

In 1924 there were 4,265,280 motor vehicles in communities 
having less than 1,000 population, while the attached table, 
compiled by the Farm Journal, indicates the total estimated 
number of motor vehicles owned on farms. 


Farm-owned motor vehicles, 1925 


TTT 34,014 83, 912 2,102 

ETN, 7,005 | 6,861 1, 044 

areca 30,635 | 27, 534 3, 101 

49, 425 44, 195 5, 230 

142,153 | 125, 575 16, 578 

18,884 | 14, 364 4, 520 

9, 530 7,323 2, 207 

= 2 2 te 
25, 998 24, 730 1, 268 

nois. 195,788 | 184, 068 11,720 
Indiana. 161,613 | 150, 823 10, 790 
Iowa 219,854 | 200, 785 19, 069 
2 — — — 167, 100 157, 625 9, 535 
BT AIR OSLER LS NY 63, 636 61, 882 2, 154 
29, 939 26, 854 3, 085 

28, 789 25, 430 3, 359 

51, 453 43, 938 7,475 

36, 442 23, 100 13, 342 

144,214 | 133, 704 10, 420 

174,801 | 164, 193 10, 608 

43, 007 41, 300 2, 607 
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MOTOR CAR HAS EFFECT ON ECONOMIC FARM LIFE 


Repeated studies made by the Department of Agriculture 
have shown beyond the question of a doubt that the use of the 
car not only enables the farmer and his family to travel where 
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they want, when they want to, but has a decided influence 
on their economic life as well. ` 

Where roads are improved, new markets are made available, 
rotation of crops becomes possible, areas held for purely farm 
use are brought within the influence of the cities and their 
yalues heightened, and the cost of labor is reduced through 
the large savings of time. 

INFLUENCE ON CITY LIFE HAS BEEN OF WIDE SIGNIFICANCE 


The influence on city life has been similarly significant. 
Large suburban areas have been made possible of development 
through road improvements and the use of the car. State-wide 
real-estate development such as witnessed recently in Florida 
would be impossible without highways transportation, and the 
highway engineer will unquestionably play a large part in 
every development of this kind in the future. 

It is a significant fact that building figures for 27 Northeast 
States, collected by the F. W. Dodge Co., show that residential 
building has increased from $450,000,000 in 1915 to $3,000,- 
000,000 in 1925, the period again of motor-car development. 

The motor vehicle has redistributed the population, bringing 
about a large increase in the ownership of individual homes. 
It has taken the citizen away from the crowded flats of the 
city to the more ample living of the suburbs, 

EDUCATION GREATLY AIDED BY USE OF MOTOR BUS 


The influence which the use of the motor vehicle has exerted 
upon education can not always be stated in statistical terms. 
Studies made by the Bureau of Education of the United States 
show that in 1924 there were 19,656 motor buses in use by rural 
schools and 470,000. children were transported daily to them by 
motor yehicles. 

The actual reports of 2.310 out of 8,309 county superintend- 
ents in the United States show that in this year there were 
1,424 new school consolidations. Improved roads make pos- 
sible a daily attendance at school, while the use of the bus has 
been a large factor in the elimination of the little red school 
house, which, while a picturesque element in our education 
system, is far from the standard set by the new consolidated 
schools, with their elaborate equipment for physical and mental 
training of the child and better grade of teachers. 

NATION BOUND MORE CLOSELY TOGETHER BY IMPROVED COMMUNICATION 


The effect of highway transportation in binding our country 
more closely together can not be overestimated. The Federal 
Government is using 1,205,572 miles of highway every day in 
the post-office service. In the use of this mileage 30,060,816 
individuals are being served, and yet it is estimated that there 
are still over 14,000,000 persons to be added if the service can 
be extended. 

From the standpoint of recreation, motor transport led to 
10,120,000 motorists visiting the national forests in 1924, and 
1,090,000 visiting the national parks in the same period. These 
travelers used the highways of all the States approaching these 
forests and parks. 

The educational value of haying large masses of the popula- 
tion acquainted with America’s scenic resources is obvious. 

Mutual understanding of different sections of the country is 
based on education. As men and their families travel from one 
State to another, there is a new sense obtained of the life and 
problems of one's neighbors and a new feeling of obligation to 
the Nation, 

RELATION TO NATIONAL DEFENSE DEPICTED BY GENERAL PERSHING 


The relation of the highway to the national defense is per- 
haps best determined from the testimony of General Pershing, 
speaking before the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads in 1921, when he said: 

The country road will be of tremendous value in time of war 
+ + >, The roads must be relied upon to obtain the needed food 
supplies, 

IMPROVEMENTS IN MUNICIPAL FUNCTIONS 


It is hardly necessary to point to the change which has been 
effected and the degree of fire prevention, police protection, 
sanitation, and similar municipal functions through the intro- 
duction of the motor unit. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE GREATLY STIMULATED BY CAR EXPORTS 


The effect of the motor vehicles upon international relations 
is still in its earlier development, but already we can obtain 
some glimpse of what the future may be through the growth of 
this phase of motor-vehiele production in the past few years. 
In 1925, 550,000 motor vehicles were exported from the United 
States to the 114 countries of the world. This figure is larger 
than the total production of 1913. 

The value of the vehicles and parts exported is approxi- 
mately $400,000,000, the commodity taking first place among 
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the manufacturing exports of the Nation, with an increase over 
the production of 1924 of 44 per cent. The vehicles so exported 
constituted 12.2 per cent of the total production, and of the 
25,000,000 vehicles now in use the world over approximately 93 
per cent were manufactured by American firms and 81 per cent 
of the registration is owned in the United States. 

It is obvious that the continued expansion of this market is 
of first importance to industry and labor in the United States, 
since it provides a large field for the continued employment of 
services here. From the standpoint of the consumer it is im- 
portant, since it insures a continuation of the present low 
prices of the vehicles—which are to-day 26 per cent below those 
of 1913—through a continuation of the mass production which 
brings with it low cost per unit. 

In a large degree the extension of this trade is dependent 
upon road development and in this phase of its highway work 
alone; the United States Government has a responsibility 
which is not always immediately recognized and understood. 

- CAR BUILDING REQUIRES CONSTANT HIGHWAY PROGRAM ON LARGE SCALE 

We turn now to the relation which exists between the eco- 
nomic use of the motor vehicle and highway development in our 
own country. Several significant facts will at once appear 
in this connection. 

According to the testimony of Mr. H. H. Rice, appearing 
before the Roads Committee on behalf of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, if the 20,000,000 motor vehicles 
now in use in the United States were given a spacing of 20 
feet, the minimum safe distance between vehicles, they would 
cover 122,593 miles, or the entire length of all of the improved 
mileage of all types of highways contained in the Federal-aid 
system up to this time. Assuming these to be two-way high- 
ways, they would entirely cover one-half of the total improve- 
ments, or all of the miles improved with Federal aid. 

Mr. Rice might have gone further in his testimony and noted 
that the actual mileage covered by these vehicles is approxi- 
mately one-fourth of all of the 500,000 miles of improved roads 
of all types which we have in the United States to-day. 

With a continued annual production of 25,418 miles—assum- 
ing proper spacing of motor vehicles—it is obvious that we 
are but at the beginning of the development of an adequate 
system of highways despite all of the progress which has been 
made in the past 10 years, 

MORE ROADS DEMANDED BY 20,000,000 MOTOR USERS 

More roads are needed for local, State, national, and even 
international traflic, and the mere fact that the public of this 
country is to-day spending between $8,000,000,000 and $9,000,- 
000,000 annually in the acquisition of cars and for their upkeep 
is evidence that it will not only support but will demand a 
continued reasonable road improvement. 

In doing so, not alone does the motoring public, which to- 
day constitutes, generally speaking, the tax-paying public of the 
United States, receive a direct return in the form of lower 
transportation costs and increased service, which far offset the 
cost of development but the increase in the national wealth 
amounts to enormous figures, 

As evidence of this latter fact, it may be noted that the 
Bureau of the Census, in its computation of our national 
wealth, does not include the investment for highways, because 
it is estimated that their cost is reflected many times over in 
the increased yaluation of the land which they serve. 

SPECIAL MOTOR TAXES OFFSET ENTIRE CURRENT COST OF ROAD WORK 


If we turn again to the cost side of the ledger of this im- 
provement, we will find that in 1925 the total special taxes paid 
by the motor-vehicle users of the country were estimated by 
the Bureau of Public Roads as follows: 

Special taxes paid by motor users 


Federal excise taxes 
Motor-vehicle license fees 
Gasoline taxes 


8131. 872, 000 
256, 000, 000 
164, 463, 000 


Personal-property taxes, 20,000,000 cars estimated) 00, V 
Municipal and local license fees (estimated) 10, 900,889 
Total . — 36062. 838, 000 


In commenting upon this, T. H. MacDonald, Chief of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, says: 


Current estimates indicate that the annual tax bill of the motor 
vehicles is rapidly overtaking the annual bill for highway improve- 
ment and maintenance * * * the utilization and extension of motor 
transport through improved roads is a creator of property values, 
which in fairness should be a proper balance between the direct assegs- 
ments upon the motor user and the funds raised by the taxation of real 
property. 

STATES ACT AS COLLECTION AGENCIES 

There are those who argue that the cost of Federal appro- 

priations must be borne largely by a few States. The fact is 
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that these States act simply as collection agencies for the rev- 
enue which is derived from the raw-material source of revenue 
of the Nation. 

No one would argue that because the State of Michigan pays 
most of the manufacturer's motor tax that the people of Michi- 
gan are contributing that fund. It is paid eventually by the 
consumers of the Nation. The same is true of corporation taxes 
paid in the Eastern States as a result of earnings derived from 
the development of industrial, agricultural, or transportation 
production in all parts of the country, 

SMALLER SUBDIVISIONS COULD NOT ACCOMPLISH TASK ALONE 


In the development of the idea that the motor vehicle has 
supplied the Nation with a new outlet for vast surpluses of 
all kinds I have sought to point out the national as well as the 
local significance of highway transportation. 

It is a truism to say that highway transportation knows no 
political boundaries. The man who drives a car does not find 
the end of his trip within his county or even his State, and con- 
sequently the improvement can not be stopped at county or 
State boundary lines but must be nation-wide. The Nation as 
well as the State and the local community has a direct responsi- 
bility in the development of these roads, and the annual au- 
thorization of $75,000,000 granted by the House committee 
for continued participation in the building of interstate high- 
ways is but a mere pittance—8 per cent, to be exact—when 
placed alongside of the total highway expenditures of all sub- 
divisions of the Government. 

CREATION OF UNIFORM STANDARDS OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 


Yet the continuation of this appropriation has many uses 
and purposes which go far beyond the question of money. In 
the creation of uniform standards of construction and opera- 
tion and in the large program of cooperative research the Goy- 
ernment has done much to facilitate the safe and free flow of 
traffic, The task recently completed of setting of a uniform 
system of directional and safety signs was one which would 
haye been impossible or long retarded had it been left to local 
authorities alone. 

The formulation of sound administrative policies, of stand- 
ard specifications, of universal regulatory codes, are tasks 
requiring national vision, and these are but a few of the great 
public works which have been accomplished under the admin- 
istration of T. H. MacDonald, Chief of the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the United States, and his able staff, in cooperation 
with the State highway officials of the Nation, 


INTERNATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY MUST BR KEPT IN VIEW 


While the task is but well under way in our country, the 
growth of the export business already touched upon has added 
a new and tremendously significant phase to our highway prob- 
lem. Many of these questions which have been only possible 
of solution through cooperation between the States, with the 
National Government as a disinterested party serving the 
interest of all, must now be undertaken in an international 
sense, 

The growth of international tourism, travel, and communi- 
cation rests upon international agreements of a similar nature. 
Obviously, these can only best be accomplished through the 
participation in such conferences by the trained personnel of 
our Federal bureau. 

Taken from whatever approach the student may care to 
make, whether it be economic, social, or moral, the influence of 
highway transportation is a dynamic force for the betterment 
of living conditions, not alone in our own country but through- 
out the world. 

The Federal Government has been wisely committed to a 
policy of broad cooperation in this work, which should and 
must be continued until the task is completed. 

Roads are but a means to an end, and that end is ideal 
individual transportation through the use of the automobile. 
Man has ever yearned for a freer bodily movement. With a 
spirit unconfined, it has seemed cruel that throughout countless 
ages his body should have been held like a prisoner chained 
to the earth. 

It is our great privilege to live in the age of his liberation 
and to have some share in providing the facilities that make 
for his greater freedom of action. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
the bill under consideration for a continuation of our present 
national road program is one which I hope will receive the 
unanimous support of every Member of this body. 

Before entering upon a discussion of the subject, I wish to 
make an observation relative to the services of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Roads, Mr. DOWELL, of 
Iowa. 

It was my privilege and pleasure to serve as a member of 
the first Road Committee ever created by Congress and was a 
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member of this committee for 12 years, from the Sixty-third 
to the Sixty-eighth Congress, inclusive. Our present chairman 
became a member in the Sixty-sixth Congress and was made 
chairman in the Sixty-eighth. I take pleasure in stating that 
he has been capable, diligent, faithful, and courteous, and as 
loyal and devoted to the subject of roads as he has been to the 
American flag; if I could put it any stronger, I would do so. 
[Applause.] 

I enjoyed my service on the Roads Committee so fully and 
was so deeply interested in its work and accomplishments that 
I fear that I shall never feel quite so much at home on any 
other committee. 

Prior to 1913, when the rules of the House were changed 
providing for the forming of a Committee on Roads, the Fed- 
eral Government had appropriated little or no money and had 
given but slight encouragement to road building. 

The first Committee on Roads in the House consisted of 22 
members, only 5 of whom are Members of this House, namely: 
ASWELL, of Louisiana; Browne, of Wisconsin; SHREVE, of 
Pennsylvania; Wooprurr, of Michigan; and Dovonrox, of 


North Carolina, which shows how rapidly the membership of | 


Congress changes, 

When Congress first embarked upon the policy of assisting 
and cooperating with the States in construction of the great 
State and national highways the most optimistic advocates of 
the policy did not hope nor even dream of the phenomenal suc- 
cess that has been achieved in so short a time. 

The money expended by the Federal Government for road 
building has done more to bring happiness, prosperity, and 
contentinent to all sections of the country and all classes, call- 
ings, professions, and conditions of life than any similar in- 
vestment. 

It has been the wise policy of Congress to make these author- 
izations a year or two in advance of the actual appropriation 
in order that the various States could make their plans and 
know just the amount of help they would receive from the 
Federal Government. 

At the time the Government adopted this policy few of the 


States had made anything like adequate provision for a system- | 


atic and complete system of highways. Now every State in the 
Union has a State highway department that is functioning 
successfully, 

In 1915 the total amount expended by all the States of the 
Union for road building was only $54,884,000, while in 1925 it 
had jumped to the colossal sum of about $600,000,000, 

In North Carolina, the State that I have been commissioned 
to represent in part, there had been practically nothing done 
in the way of road construction up to the time the Federal 
Government began its activities, but immediately upon the 
action taken by Congress, our State, under the progressive 
administration of Governor Morrison, provided for a State 
highway commission and for a division of the State into high- 
way districts with a commissioner for each district and with 
a chairman who was to devote his entire time to road matters. 
Provisions were also made for raising the revenue with which 
to carry out the provisions of the law and meet the require- 
ments of the Federal Goyernment. 

We realized at the outset if we only proceeded on a 50-50 
basis with the Federal Government that this would be too 
slow and satisfactory results would be too long delayed. 
Therefore, our legislature in 1921 provided for issuing $50,- 
000,000 in bonds for road construction. 
one of the most successful business men of our State, was 
selected as the chairman of our State highway commission, 
and his most unusual success in handling road affairs attracted 
the attention of the entire country, giving him a national 
reputation, So conspicuous was his success in this respect 
that he has been elected president of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials. 

Subsequent legislatures of our State have provided for rais- 
ing additional amounts, totaling $85,000,000, and we have 
received from the Federal Government up to this moment 
$12,653,102, and there has been allocated or authorized for 
our State out of past authorizations by the Federal Govern- 
ment $15,717,206, leaving still due North Carolina $3,064,104. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I notice in passing through North 
Carolina a number of fine roads. I want to ask the gentleman 
if they have been built in recent years, 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Practically all since January, 1921, when 
we first created our State highway department and authorized 


the first appropriation for carrying forward the work. We 
have now a system of highways reaching from the mountains 


to the sea and from Virginia to South Carolina. All sections 
of our State are connected with a modern system of up-to-date, 


Hon. Frank Page, 
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| dependable, all-the-year-round State highways that bless, bene- 


a and uplift everyone who lives within the borders of the 
tate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman 
how the State of North Carolina raised the money, whether by 
bond issue? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The State raised the money by pledging 
its credit or by the issnance of bonds. To take care of the 
interest on the bonds and for other purposes we have levied a 
tax on gasoline and licenses for motor yehicles, but without 
one dollar ad valorem or tax on personal property. 

Mr. ROUSE. How much does the State raise by the gaso- 
line tax? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. For the year 1924 the amount raised 
from the tax on gasoline was $4,529,048 and for licenses 
$4,757,029, or a total of $9,286,077; and for 1925 the amount 
raised from the tax on gasoline was $6,092,378 and from 
licenses $5,413,846, or a total of $11,506,254. It is estimated 
| that for 1926 we will receive a total amount from gas and 

licenses of approximately $13,250,000. 

Mr. ROUSE. How much is the tax on gasoline? 

Mr, DOUGHTON. Four cents a gallon. I do not believe our 
State would have submitted to a system of property taxation 
for road-building purposes. The amount raised as aforesaid 
gives us sufficient funds to pay the interest on the road bonds 
issued and a sinking fund sufficient for the retirement of the 
bonds at maturity, also for the maintenance of the roads and 
for the administration of the highway law. The system has 
worked most admirably and to the unanimous satisfaction of 
the people of the State. On good roads the life of an auto- 
mobile is twiee as long as it was before the roads were im- 
proved. A gallon of gasoline will propel a car twice as far on 
good roads as on bad roads, to say nothing of the strain that 
is taken off one’s religion, and the driver of a car is in no 
danger of falling from grace in our State. [Laughier.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman has been making 
an interesting statement, and I would like to know the road 
mileage they have in North Carolina. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The amount of hard-surface roads com- 
pleted is 1,832 miles; other types of improved roads, such as 
gravel, and so forth, 2,615 miles; and we have under construc- 
tion at the present time hard-surface roads 498 miles and other 
types 418 miles, 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. 
without Federal aid? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. We have bullt a large percentage of it 
without Federal aid. We have received in round numbers 
$15,000,000 from the Federal Government and have expended 
approximately $85,000,000 of State funds, or a total expendi- 
ture for road construction of $100,000,000, only about 15 per 
cent of which has come from the Federal Treasury. This does 

not take into account the roads built by the counties but only 
the State and national system. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Does the gentleman have at hand 
the amount of his State's bonded indebtedness for roads? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Eighty-five million dollars. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And haye the counties in addi- 
tion to that made bond issues for the same purpose? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Many of them have built a system of 
county roads for which they have issued bonds. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Are all the county roads under 
State supervision? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. The county roads are not. The State 
system or interstate roads all belong to the State system and 
are maintained by the State. 

Mr. PEERY. Did I understand the gentleman to take the 
position that the only way to get a State highway system was 
through the medium of a bond issue? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Oh, no. I said I believed that was the 
only way we could have succeeded in our State, and our suc- 
cess has been most wonderful, attracting the attention not only 
of all the other States of the Union but of the entire world. I 
do not, of course, mean to pass on what is best for other States 
in respect to this matter. In their wisdom they work out their 
own salvation. 

Mr. PEERY. I think that Is a matter for each State. 
Without any criticism for North Carolina, let me say that we 
are getting a splendid highway system in Virginia, and we are 
doing it without resorting to bond issue. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I compliment the gentleman and I con- 
gratulate his State, I made no suggestions nor intimation as 
to what was best for other States. I will say this, however: 


What mileage has the State built 


| When one goes out of North Carolina into Virginia or Tennes- 
‘gee or into any of the other States that border ours, he is 
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always proud and thankful to get back into our own State and 
on our own good roads. 

No State is more fortunate than North Carolina in its neigh- 
bors, and we are proud of them all. A finer galaxy of States 
surrounds no State in the Union than South Carolina, Georgia, 
Virginia, and Tennessee, “our beloved daughter with which 
we are well pleased.” 

However, I have noticed when meeting with citizens from 
any one of the aforenamed States that when interrogated as 
to where they live they will usually or frequently tell you one 
of four things: That they were raised in North Carolina, that 
their ancestors moved from North Carolina, that they married | 
in North Carolina, or that they live right near the North Caro- 
lina line. [Langhter.] 

Mr. GREENWOOD. 
gasoline tax allocated to the county? 


Is any of the money raised by the | 
Mr. DOUGHTON. No; but there is not a county in ö 


State that does not receive the benefit of this fund, because 
our system of highways reaches from county seat to county 
seat and from principal town to principal town throughout the 
entire State. 

The $690,000,000 that has been authorized and apportioned 
to the various States by the Federal Government since 1917, 
when the first authorization was made, has not only been a 
great direct benefit to the States of the Union but the indirect 
benefit has been even greater. It has acted as an incentive 
and stimulus to the people of the various States to help them- 
selves and encouraged by this Federal assistance they have 
created highway commissions, employed the most efficient 
road officials, engineers, and so forth, thereby bringing into 
action the most potential forces for road building of both the | 
State and Federal Governments, á 

Our Nation and every State and section thereof has been | 
uplifted educationally, industrially, and socially by the building 
of this splendid system of highways, and it has done more in 
every way to promote the general uplift and public welfare 
than any other one governmental agency. 

“Finally, brethern,” let us not forget that it was under a 
Democratic administration that this great movement was in- 
augurated, and it was a Democratic Congress that wrote the 
first practical, effective national highway law and made the 
appropriations necessary to carry out the same. Lest we for- 
get,” it should also be remembered along with our good road | 
law came through the Democratic Party the Federal reserve 
system, the farm loan law, the parcels post law, and the farm 
demonstration law. The condition of the farmer is bad enough 
as it is, but what would it have been had it not been for this 
constructive and helpful legislation? The picture is too dark 
to even contemplate. . 

I am supporting the pending legislation with an Abrahamic 
faith that it will be money wisely spent; that it will promote 
the public welfare and add to the prosperity, contentment, 
and happiness of all sections of the country and all conditions 
of life. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastings}. [Applause.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, this bill authorizes the 
appropriation by Congress of the sum of $75,000,000 for each 
of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1928, and June 30, 1929, as 
Federal aid for the construction of highways under the act of | 
Congress approved July 11, 1916, and subsequent enactments | 
amendatory thereof, and the additional sum for each of said 
years of $7,500,000 for forest roads and trails. 

I am very much interested in this legislation. I regard such | 
legislation as an investment, I frequently refer to it as a pro- | 
ductive appropriation, in that it results in beneficial returns. | 
I would favor larger financial contributions on behalf of the 
Federal Government. 

Under the terms of the act as amended not more than 2% per | 
cent may be used for administrative purposes in the city of | 
Washington and $73,125,000 of the sum appropriated is ae 
tributed among the several States on the basis of area, popula- | 
tion, and mileage of rural mail delivery and star routes. 

Under this distribution the State of Oklahoma receives the | 
sum of $1,755,105. 

A great impetus has been given to road building since the 
first good roads bill was enacted on July 11, 1916. I was glad | 
to give that bill my support. It was assailed at the time on 
the ground that it was unconstitutional, but the constitution- 
ality of such legislation is now generally conceded, aud its 
constitutionality has been sustained by all courts where it has 
been assailed. There is authority in the Constitution to pro- 
vide for the common defense and general welfare, and authority 
is given to establish post offices and post roads, and we are 
also authorized to regulate commerce among the several States 
so that under any of these provisions the constitutionality of 


| valorem tax for roads and bridges, 
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the Federal Government contributing financially to road build- 
ing may be successfully defended. 

The advantages of good roads being so universally conceded 
and admitted, it is not now a controyersial subject for discus- 
mon. The history cf good roads legislation, however, is inter- 
esting. 

Our first appropriation was in aid of the Cumberland. Road 
and was approved by Thomas Jefferson on March 29, 1806, in 
the sum of $30,000. This road was projected from Cumber- 
land, Md., on the headwaters of the Potomac River, west to 
& point on the Mississippi River. Appropriations were made 
from time to time for a number of years, the last appropria- 
tion for that purpose being made May 25, 1838, and was in 
the sum of $159,000. 

New Jersey claims credit for the first State highway com- 
mission, which was established in 1891. In the year 1915 31 
of the 48 States had highway departments. To-day all of the 
States have such departments. The total expenditures cn all 
kinds of roads in 1915 were $240,263,784. In the year 1925 
the sum of $1,176,000,000 was expended. These figures indicate 
the very great interest which all classes of citizens are taking 
in road construction. At an early date not enough considera- 
tion was given to road maintenance. It is now recognized as a 
necessity. True, the cost of maintenance is greatly lessened 
upon the more expensive roads, but it is recognized that a 
maintenance fund must be provided for. 

It is estimated that there will be expended during the year 
1926 the sum of $1,030,286,948. My own State of Oklahoma, 
though new, is alive to the necessity of road construction and 
maintenance, The roads, particularly in the eastern part of 
the State, upon our admission to Statehood in 1907, were in 
a very bad condition, due to the fact that the lands had but 
recently been surveyed and that they were Indian lands and 
nontaxable. We have made remarkable progress. We have 
a splendid highway department, officered by men of exceptional 
ability, and all known to be good-road enthusiasts. It is 


estimated that there will be spent in our State during the 


calendar year of 1926 the sum of $22,000,000 for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of good roads. 

The question of financing road construction and mainte- 
nance is a serious one with each of the several States. Most 
of them have resorted to a motor-vehicle tax, a gasoline tax, 
a gross-production tax in those States where oil and gas is 
produced, and an ad yalorem tax. Through the courtesy of the 
very efficient secretary of the State Highway Commission of 
the State of Oklahoma, I am advised that the sources of road 
finance are as follows: 


(a) A motor-yehicle tax based upon the manufacturers’ list price 
of the vehicle. In 1925 this tax averaged $10.53 per vehicle, including 
motor cycles, trucks, tractors, and automobiles of all characters. This 
tax is divided 40 per cent to the State highway construction and 
maintenance fund, and 60 per cent goes back to the counties from 
which it came, and out of this 60 per cent cities and incorporated 
towns get 15 per cent of the total vehicle tax collected within their 
corporate limits, The total of this tax in 1925 was $4,576,572.45. 

(b) A 3 cent per gallon gasoline tax. This tax is collected through 
the State auditor from the jobbers and wholesalers and is apportioned 
one-third to the counties upon the ratio of their area and popula- 
tion. The other two-thirds goes into the State highway construction 
and maintenance fund for the maintenance and construction of State 
highways. In 1925 the total tax collected from this source was 
$5,374,858.92. 

(c) One-sixth of the gross production tax collected in each county 
is returned to the road fund of that county, and in 1925 41 counties 
participated in this fund, there being divided among them $1,503,- 
112.42. No portion of this fund goes into the State highway fund. 

(d) The State levies a quarter mill State tax for road purposes, 
which is returned to the counties from which it is collected, to be 
used upon the county highways. No portion of this tax reaches the 
State highway fund. During 1925 the sum of $428,479.32 was 
derived from this source. 

(e) The counties, through their county excise boards levy an ad 
all of which goes to county and 
township highways. During 1925 the sum of $4,111,914.02 was 
derived from this source. 

(f) The townships also levy an ad valorem tax for roads, which 
is expended exclusively upon township highways, and during 1925 
the sum of $3,161,456.21 was derived from this source. 

(g) There is also a provision in our statutes for a poll tax. This 
section of the law, however, is enforced in some parts of the State, 
and wholly neglected in others, and the record of its collection is so 
incomplete and difficult of compilation that about all we can 
do is estimate receipts. However I feel safe in advising you 
that at least $500,000 per year is raised in this manner, and all of 
this Is expended either under direction of the county commissioners 
or the township officials, 
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(n) Our Federal aid fund, which is handled exclustvely under the 
jurisdiction of the State highway commission, in 1925 amounted to 
$1,755,105. 


In addition to the above there has been voted during the 
past few years approximately $30,000,000 in the aggregate in 
township, county, and bridge bonds. 

The act of November 9, 1921, provided that the nontaxable 
unappropriated public lands in excess of 5 per cent should be 
taken into consideration in the contribution by the Federal 
Government for road construction, 

In 1924 I introduced a bill, H. R. 8885, and it became section 
4 of the act of February 12, 1925, placing nontaxable Indian 
lands in the same class with nontaxable unappropriated public 
lands. This section is now permanent law. This provision is 
of greater importance to the State of Oklahoma than to any 
of the other States, for the reason that we have more ron- 
taxable Indian lands in our State than in any other. The ad- 
vantages of this provision to Oklahoma are apparent when it 
is known that in order to match the $1,755,105 Federal aid 
which the State receives Oklahoma is required to pay the sum 
of $1,415,000. 

The more important transcontinental highways and those 
connecting the larger trade centers are receiving the first con- 
sideration, and the money thus far expended, contributed by 
the Federal Government, has been largely in aid of those roads. 
Aid to the lateral roads will follow. We must begin some- 
where. If the Federal and State aid money is exclusively. ex- 
pended upon State highways, local money expended under the 
supervision of the county commissioners may be used in the 
construction of lateral roads leading into the centers of trade 
and State highways. 

I think the money collected for road construction and main- 
tenance is more cheerfully paid by the people of the country 
than any other tax. A system of State and National highways 
is being mapped out and the benefits of good roads are in eyi- 
dence on every hand. This is one form of legislation that is 
indorsed by all classes, those who live in the cities and towns, 
and those in the country, and it can not be subject to the criti- 
cism that it is class legislation. The people are entitled to and 
have a right to expect full value for every dollar expended. 

It is rapidly developing the rural sections of our country, 
making the lands more valuable, giving to the farmers better 
roads over which to carry their farm products to market, and 
thereby lessening the cost of such transportation, and the 
cheaper they can get their products to market the greater the 
net return will be received by them. It enables the farmer 
with his motor transportation to market his vegetables, dairy 
products, fruit, and poultry regularly and with little expense ; 
it gives him rural mail facilities equal to the mail service re- 
ceived by those living in the cities and towns, and enables him 
to keep up with current events and market quotations; it 
makes possible better school facilities to the people in the 
country, thereby enabling their children to remain under the 
influence of home life and to be transported to district schools 
where better educational facilities are possible, and better 
church advantages, because distance is largely eliminated and 
the people of greater areas are enabled to assemble in larger 
congregations. Good roads are a necessity to the business men 
with modern motor transportation. 

From the standpoint of recreation, improved highways enable 
the people of the cities and towns to spend enjoyable week 
ends in the country and it brings all classes of the people in 
sympathy with each other because they learn to know each 
other better. 

I very greatly regret that the amount authorized as Federal 
aid is not very much larger. We are criticized with being too 
liberal in our expenditures for nonproductive appropriations. I 
think this criticism is in a large measure just. We are spend- 
ing during the coming fiscal year very large sums of money for 
the maintenance of the Government, through its many depart- 
ments and bureaus. We are making debt settlements, remitting 
to foreign governments very large sums of money. As com- 
pared with the British settlement we lose in the Italian debt 
settlement the sum of $2,565,013,500. I spoke and voted 
against it, Suppose this amount of money were used in aid 
of road construction. It would enable us to improve and de- 
velop to a very great extent practically every highway through- 
out the country and would add greatly to the happiness and 
prosperity of our people. 

I have repeatedly stated that I favor liberal appropriations 
for the internal development of our country, including good 
roads, rural credits, rural mail, farm legislation, and reclama- 
tion of swamp and overflow lands. We should aid our own peo- 
ple before we give too lavishly to dictators across the sea to 
finance revolutions, to pay the expenses of large standing 
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armies, and enable them to menace the peace of the world. 
{Applause. ] 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, on account of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop] desiring to present a matter of con- 
ference, I desire at this time to ask that the committee rise, 
and I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Trncuer, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committeee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
9504, had come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 6730. An act to detach Fulton County from the Jones- 
boro division of the eastern judicial district of the State of 
Arkansas and attach the same to the Batesville division of the 
eastern judicial district of said State; and 

H. R. 9398. An act to amend an act regulating the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist upon its disagreement to Senate amendments Nos. 1 and 
5 to the independent offices appropriation bill and agree to the 
conference asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9341) making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
the House further insist on its disagreement of Senate amend- 
ments Nos. 1 and 5 and agree to the conference asked. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will announce the conferees, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Woop, Mr. Wason, and Mr. SANDLIN. 


PULLMAN SURCHARGE 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, the Pullman 
surcharge has come to be regarded by the public as such an 
onerous and irritating practice that I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. : 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, the Pullman 
surcharge has come to be regarded by the public as an onerous 
and irritating exaction for the imposition of which there is no 
justification, It was first instituted, although under a different 
name, and swallowed patriotically by the public, by the Hon. 
William G. McAdoo, then Director General of Railroads, as a 
war measure for the purpose of curtailing travel. Save for this 
purpose it would never have originated, and in consonance 
with this purpose it was removed directly after the armistice. 
It was reinstated by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the Increased Rates, 1920, case, though not requested by the 
earriers when that case was originally instituted. The car- 
riers insist that this surcharge must be maintained for the 
present and indefinitely in the future in the face of experience 
and justice, although it is a war-time measure unsupportable 
now. 

The railroads in 1900 paid the Pullman Co. $1,990,707 mile- 
age charges and received no payment at all from the Pullman 
Co. In about 1905 the contracts with the Pullman Co, were 
altered. Mileage payments made by the carriers in 1922 were 
but $473,496. On the other hand the contract revenues paid 
the railroads rose from zero in 1900 and $142,908 in 1905, to 
$11,616,866 in 1920, and after the surcharge were $8,241,813 
in 1921 and $7,930,064 in 1922. Without going back to the 
time when the railroad companies were contented to receive 
no extra revenue from the Pullman Co. from that traffic, but 
instead to pay the Pullman Co. for the privilege of using its 
cars, it may be noted that the percentages of the total Pullman 
revenues received by the railroads were, in 1915, 6.95 per cent; 
in 1916, 6.67 per cent; in 1917, 8.99 per cent; an average of 7.53 
per cent; were in 1920, 13.68 per cent; in 1921, 11.61 per cent; 
in 1922, 10.90 per cent; an average of 12.06 per cent. In addi- 
tion the Pullman revenues themselves in these last three 
years were 20 per cent greater for each passenger mile because 
of the 20 per cent increase in Pullman rates in 1920. Thus 
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in 1920, 1921, and 1922, without the surcharge, the railroads 
received 192.19 per cent of the amount derived by them in 
1915, 1916, and 1917, from every mile of Pullman travel. This 
percentage is obtained by dividing the average for 1915, 1916, 
and 1917, i. e., 7.53 per cent, into the average for 1920, 1921, 
1922, i. e., 12.05 per cent, and multiplying the quotient by 
1.20 per cent to account for the increase in Pullman revenue 
per passenger mile. 

Long after the hearings in Increased Rates, 1920, had begun, 
the surcharge not having been among their original demands 
for increases, the brilliant idea occurred to the carriers that 
Pullman traffic could afford them additional revenue of many 
millions of dollars a year, to be obtained by increasing the 
Pullman charges, previously unquestioned by them, 50 per cent 
for the benefit of the carriers, in addition to the share of Pull- 
man revenues they were already receiving. 

The carriers wanted all they could get and what source was 
more logical than the Pullman passenger as to whom a pre- 
cedent was found ready made in the calm way he had borne 
such a charge during the war. What if the railroads had for 
many years found no objection to the much lesser sums re- 
ceived by them from the Pullman Co. What if they had at 
one time been content to pay the Pullman Co. without receiving 
any compensation in addition to the ordinary fare. What if, 
under their peculiar contracts with the Pullman Co., they were 
already deriving from the Pullman passenger enormously more 
in 1920 than they had before the war. Here the war-time 
precedent opened to them a new source of revenue and they 
determined to draw on it. They have, without the surcharge, 
been reaping during the last three years almost twice the 
revenue, about 192 per cent, they were satisfied with in the 
three years preceding Federal control, not to make a com- 
parison with the years before that. With the surcharge they 
have increased their profits from the use of Pullman facilities 
nearly tenfold, to be exact 98 per cent of their average profits 
per passenger mile in 1915, 1916, and 1917 from this source. 
This percentage is obtained by dividing the average for 1915, 
1916, and 1917; that is, 7.53 per cent into the surcharge per- 
centage of Pullman revenues; that is, 50, and multiplying the 
quotient by 1.2 per cent to account for increase in Pullman reve- 
nue per passenger mile, the result being 796.81 per cent, to which 
is added 192.19 per cent, representing the relation of contract 
revenue in the two periods, giving a total of 989 per cent as the 
relation of the amount taken by the carrier for Pullman 
facilities in 1920, 1921, and 1922 to that taken by them in 
1915, 1916, and 1917 per passenger mile. 

CARRIERS’ CONTENTIONS 


The carriers are obliged, of course, to offer some reasons for 
the continuance of a war charge in peace times. They contend 
that they have never made the return on investment allowed 
under the Esch-Cummins law by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, that the cost of Pullman service is greater to them 
because they carry extra weight for Pullman passengers, since 
the cars are heavier and the passengers per car fewer, and that 
they are rendering an added service to the public. 

The data adduced as to this matter is of great volume. This 
résumé consequently must be confined to some of the more 
salient features. It is impossible in this space to point out 
the fallacies of much specious or irrelevant data tending to 
obscure the main issues. More detailed discussion can readily 
be given if occasion warrants. The matters of fact stated 
herein where they are not of common knowledge are from the 
testimony and exhibits before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to which we shall be glad to give particular reference 
where same is requested. 

CONTENTIONS OF THE PUBLIC—ALLEGED DEFICIENCY OF GENERAL REVENUB 


The carriers admit that in the first four months of this year 
their return was 5.49 per cent as against the allowed return of 
5.75 per cent. In making this computation the factor allowed 
for the usual great increase of business in the last six months 
of any year over the first six months is questionable. 

The operating expenses upon which the showing of return 
is based do not allow for the abnormal expenses incurred by 
taking up the undermaintenance during Federal control, for 
which the carriers have made immense claims and toward 
which great sums of money have been paid them by the Govern- 
ment, nor does the showing of 5.49 per cent make allowance 
for accrued depreciation in inyestment and other matters un- 
necessary to refer to here. It is sufficient to say, without im- 


pugning the percentage set up by the carriers and accepting 
for the moment the figures furnished by them, that no showing 
whatever is made of the return on investment devoted to pas- 
senger service nor of the return on investment devoted to Pull- 
man service. This claim of alleged deficiency in revenue leaves 
out of account entirely that if there were any deficiency that 
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is no justification in itself for making up the shortage from 

a single class of patrons. The carriers can not ignore the 

accepted principle that each service much stand on its own 

bottom and pay its own way, so far as the traffic will bear it. 
LOSS TO CARRIERS INCURRED BY SURCHARGE 


But even if we assume that there is a deficiency in return on 
investment and that it should be made up from one class of 
travel it must be apparent that the railroads lose more revenuo 
than they gain by the surcharge. It is claimed by the carriers 
that Pullman traffic since the surcharge has increased some- 
what more than coach traffic, but this claim does not take into 
account the fact admitted by them that travel in automobiles 
and busses has had a greater effect in depleting short-haul 
coach travel than Pullman travel; that ever since its inception 
many years ago Pullman travel has increased at a much greater 
rate than coach travel; that since the surcharge new oppor- 
tunities for Pullman travel have been afforded by great in- 
creases in Pullman facilities, simultaneous with a reduction of 
coach facilities; that Pullman traffic would have increased in a 
much greater ratio had the surcharge not been imposed. 

The outstanding and inescapable fact is that in the first year 
following the surcharge there was a decrease of 2,271,731,566 
Pullman revenue passenger miles as compared with the year 
immediately preceding; that in the next year—that is, the last 
four months of 1921 and the first eight months of 1922—there 
was a further decrease of 953,488,724 Pullman revenue pas- 
senger miles, or a deficiency for such year as against the year 
immediately preceding the surcharge of 3,225,202,290 Pullman 
revenue passenger miles; that is, a total loss for the two years 
immediately following the surcharge as against the year preced- 
ing its institution of almost five and one-half billion Pullman 
revenue passenger miles. Moreover, the last four months of 
1922 and the first four months of 1923 show a deficiency of 
1,220,700,886 Pullman revenue passenger miles as against the 
same eight months of 1919 and 1920. The very first month of 
the operation of the surcharge was marked by a loss of 
216,930,643 Pullman revenue passenger miles as against the last 
month preceding its inception. 

Every Pullman revenue passenger mile lost means a loss of 
3.6 cents to the railroads, not to speak of the additional loss to 
them of the contract revenues they would have derived from the 
Pullman Co. The very revenue they claim to need would be 
more than provided by the removal of the surcharge instead of 
by its continuance, and at the same time added service would 
be furhished the public. 

EXTRA COSTS OF PULLMAN SBRYICB—ERKRORS IN CARRIERS’ DATA 


The carriers contend that the average Pullman car’ weighs 
approximately 110,000 pounds for the country as a whole. They 
have further attempted to show that taking the United States 
as a whole the average occupancy in Pullman cars is 12.82 
passengers per car-mile, and the average occupancy in coaches 
is 15.88 passengers per car-mile, and from those figures it ia 
calculated that the weight hauled per Pullman passenger is 
11,310 pounds, while that per coach passenger is 6,927 pounds. 

As against these figures of the western carriers for the 
country as a whole, the eastern and southern carriers have 
made certain tests of one week’s duration on roads and trains 
selected by them in their districts, showing in the South some- 
what greater divergence and in the East much less divergence 
in the weight of cars than the data above mentioned, while in 
both the South and East the tests show entirely different figures 
for occupancy with a very much larger excess of coach over 
Pullman occupany than is shown by the data of the western 
carriers for the United States. Because travel fluctuates from 
month to month and even more so from week to week, because 
the road and car mileages chosen in these tests are totally in- 
sufficient and unrepresentative, as well as for many other 
reasons, which a detailed analysis makes apparent, it is not 
unfair to say that these tests present an unfounded selection 
and combination of figures, patently lacking in significance, 
rather than an earnest and enlightening statistical analysis, 
and are not entitled to any probative force whatever. 

Like criticism can be made of the statistics offered by the 
carriers upon which their conclusions as to dead weights are 
based for the country as a whole; it is sufficient to say that 
the data submitted by them as to weight and occupancy of cars 
is merely a guess, and one shown on its face to be incorrect. 
For the assert that they have not and can not obtain, just as they 
did not obtain in the tests, comparative weight of Puliman 
cars and coaches on a mileage basis; that the weights they rely 
on are simply lump averages of the weights of certain cars 
selected by them without regard to the amount of use of the 
various classes of equipment included in the average. In other 
words, in getting the average weight of coaches and Pullman 
cars they have, for example, taken weights of old-fashioned 
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light coaches that are used but seldom, if at all; they have 
taken the lighter-weight coaches on smaller lines and given 
them as much or more influence in arriving at the average than 
the heavier coaches on lines having greater road mileage and 
operations, in some instances many times greater. 

They admit further that they have not accurately excluded 
heavy commutation occupancy from the coach occupancy in 
comparing it with the Pullman. Although the capacity of 
Pullman cars is not as great as that of coaches, it must be 
remembered that their capacity can be utilized to a much 
greater extent, because it is possible to require reservations in 
advance. More important, however, the carriers’ guess leaves 
out of account the fact that almost every coach ordered in 
recent years, and especially those used in the same general 
distance operations as Pullman equipment, have been of steel 
practically as heavy as Pullman cars, so that the carriers 
justify the continuance of this rate in the future upon condi- 
tions which are obsolete. Again, they omit the fact that Pull- 
man occupancy would almost surely be much greater if the 
operation of wasteful and unnecessary Pullman trains and cars 
for the sake of competition with other lines were eliminated. 
The existence of this wasteful competition, because of which 
the carriers operate duplicating and superfluous trains be- 
tween the same points in order that other lines may not obtain 
the business, is now made the basis for justifying this in- 
creased rate. Moreover, they omit to consider that Pullman 
occupancy would be much greater if the surcharge were re- 
moved. Before the surcharge the occupancy of Pullman cars 
was higher by several passengers per car-mile than it is to-day; 
and it is admitted that where the surcharge does not prevent 
people from traveling altogether, it tends at least to drive them 
from the Pullman into the coach, and thus to create the very 
divergency in occupancy given as the reason for its existence. 
ADVANTAGES TO THE RAILROADS OF PULLMAN TRAVEL—SAVINGS TO THE 

RAILROADS 

In considering the claim of extra expense the carriers neglect 
to remind us that they do not own the cars in which the Pull- 
man passengers ride, nor do they mention that they do not even 
maintain them, and that in the eastern district the Pullman 
Co. also bears a great preponderance of the operating expenses. 


This represents a saving to the roads of great amounts in 


interest on investment, maintenance, and operating expenses, 
in addition to the taxes paid by the Pullman Co., all of which 
the carriers themselves have to pay in the operation of 
coaches, not to speak of the revenue they derive under their 
contracts with the Pullman Co., amounting to $27, 784,743.65 
in 1920, 1921, and 1922. Moreover, the Pullman Co., by supply- 
ing cats, as it must under the contracts, as and when de- 
manded by the roads, enables them to take care of flexible 
demands and peak business which would otherwise be lost 
without a large additional investment in cars that would in 
normal times lie idle. 
APPORTIONMENT OF OTHER EXPENSES 


But, laying aside this most important element for a moment, 
the expense of railroad operations does not at all vary in direct 
proportion as the dead weight per passenger. Purely from the 
standpoint of distributing the common expenses incurred be- 
tween coach and Pullman service, the Pullman has features 
tending to make it much cheaper for the railroads than coach 
service, The enormous terminal expenses can not be properly 
divided according to dead weight, but only according to the 
number of passengers using the terminals. Since the Pullman 
trayeler makes an average journey about ten times as long as 
that of the average passenger, not only the large terminals 
but intermediate short-interval stations are maintained chiefiy 
for the coach passenger. Wear and tear on roadbed and even 
fuel consumption, which is the item most directly affected by 
weight hauled, are largely governed by the number of stops 
and starts made, and there can be no doubt from the average 
length of journey that many more of these are made for the 
sake of coach passengers than for Pullman. Again, Pullman 
passengers move chiefly in the heavier lanes of traffic, where 
train occupancy is greater and more trains pass over the rails, 
thus netting more revenue to the carriers on their investment 
than coach traffic. 

For while it is true that goodly portions of coach travel also 
move in the heavier lanes, in general coach traffic must hare 
attributed to it the heavy investment and maintenance ex- 
penses of roadbed and facilities, with the comparatively small 
returns of the light lanes of travel. In other words, not nearly 
as much investment and expense per passenger is required 
for the Pullman traveler as for the average coach traveler. 
This is the first time that the carriers have attempted to 
justify a rate upon weight and occupancy. In other matters 
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involving passenger rates the carriers have endeavored to 
allocate to the service for which a rate is made the expenses 
reasonably incident to that service. 
VALUE OF PULLMAN PATRONAGE 

The most glaring fallacy in the carriers’ theory for the sur- 
charge is the failure to consider the fact that Pullman travel 
because of the long distances made, approximately ten times as 
great as that for the average passenger, is the most valuable 
type of patronage to the railroads and that from which they 
make the greatest net return. Of course, the carriers must 
admit that, although Pullman facilities are a benefit to the 
public, without them passenger transportation would be enor- 
mously curtailed. Moreover, the fact that Pullman travel is 
in great preponderance night traffic, relieves daytime facilities 
of the carriers and makes it possible for them to use their 
property 24 hours a day, This furnishes the carriers an im- 
mensely greater return on investment, even assuming that all 
this night travel would be transferred to the daytime. So, 
even if there were any extra weight per passenger, which, as 
already pointed out, is not the fact and not supported by any 
probative data, and ignoring the features Involved in Pullman 
service which are most advantageous to the carriers, as shown 
before, what the surcharge really does is to make the passen- 
ger—and the most valuable passenger to the railroads from 
a revenue standpoint—pay extra for the very things that are 
of extraordinary benefit to the carrier. 3 

If there were real merit in the contention of the carriers 
that the Pullman passenger costs them more than the coach 
passenger, is it possible to believe that they would not have 
made appropriate provision for this condition in their con- 
tracts with the Pullman Co.? For many years they were 
satisfied with immensely less than they now receive without 
the surcharge and at one time even paid the Pullman Co. for 
the privilege of using its facilities. The surcharge was an 
afterthought, proposed not even at the outset but long after 
the inception of the hearings in Increased Rates 1920, and it is 
inconceivable that the carriers during all these years have for- 
gotten this item of $33,000,000 annually. 

The theories advanced by the carriers are the specious and 
superficial arguments usually put forward where real reasons 
are lacking to justify an obsolete precedent. 


GOOD ROADS BILL 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 9504. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly. the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 9504, with Mr. Trxcrer in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 9504, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9504) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural 
post roads, and for other purposes,“ approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other purposes, 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOOPER]. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Chairman, it has been demonstrated 
already by the debate upon this bill that infinite good has been 
accomplished by the aid extended by the Federal Government 
to the States in the building of good roads. It is apparent that 
the membership of the House is in practical unanimity upon 
the proposition that the legislation under discussion is of vital 
importance to the Nation. It is apparent also that the discus- 
sion is one in which partisanship has no place. 

Civilization marches with no uncertain step along good roads. 
They are the insignia of progress. They knit together com- 
munities isolated before; they bring town and country into 
closer and more harmonious relations. They permit to millions 
of our people pleasures and privileges never enjoyed by their 
ancestors, 

Good roads are bringers of enlightenment. The various sec- 
tions of our country are known to each other to-day as never 
before, because of the advent of the automobile and the good 
road. The nation whose people are able, as they are to-day, to 
travel in comfort over its highways is far more fortunate than 
the nation of yesterday, when the absence of good means of 
communication tended to provincialism and to jealousy and 
suspicion of those living in other sections. 

Good roads are educational, because travel is educational. 
The hundreds of thousands who annually visit our great na- 
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tional parks, now that the automobile and the good road have 
made travel easy, must of necessity always afterwards be bet- 
ter citizens of their country, because they realize better than 
before its vast extent and the manifold wonders it holds. 

The good road of to-day and of the future will do much 
toward making our Nation a compact and harmonious whole; 
much toward increasing the happiness and prosperity of our 
people in all sections of the country; and I am glad that our 
committee has reported a bill which seems to meet with such 
hearty approval from the membership of this House. The sub- 
stantial aid given by the Federal Government to the activities 
of the States will surely have beneficent results for many years 
to come, not only in material ways, but in a happier and a more 
enlightened people. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Corrox ]. 

Mr. ALMON. And I, Mr. Chairman, yield 10 additional 
minutes to the gentleman from Utah. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Utah is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, Pat had been making a trip 
through the West, and when he returned he was asked what 
he thought of the roads, He replied: “ Mr. Lincoln did a good 
job in making his road; Mr. Dixle did a good job in making 
his road; but, begorry, Detour, that Frenchman, made a miser- 
able job of it.“ [Laughter.] We are engaged in a great pro- 
gram to eliminate detours in American roads. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, at the risk of being senti- 
mental I am going to call your attention this afternoon to a 
phase of this question that arpeais to me very strongly. His- 
tory records how strangely the development of transportation 
and civilization are interwoven. When Rome prospered, when 
the Empire of Rome was at its height, it had its great Appian 
highway, connecting every part of that great empire. Every 
civilized nation has had a great system of transportation. We 
are told that the South American countries to-day feel that the 
lack of highway transportation is responsible for the slow devel- 
opment of those countries and of their great resources. We 
are all agreed that the basic unit of civilization, after all, is 
the home; the best asset that any ration has is a contented, 
happy people—a home-building people. [Applause.] 

There are at least four great aids to the building of happy 
homes in this or any other country—four great pillars: The 
schools, the churches, the press, and the State. The highway 
systems are the arteries of the country by which these great 
aids are taken to the homes. The consolidation of our public- 
school system has been made possible because of better trans- 
portation. Horace Mann builded better than he expected when 
he led the fight for the publie schools of America. Those 
schools are developing faster than even he dreamed they would 
develop. They are developing rapidly in every part of the 
land—the country boy and the city boy are put on an equal- 
ity. This can be done only where there are consolidated 
schools, and consolidated schools are only possible in the rural 
districts where there are good roads. 

The churches of our land are doing their part in the develop- 
ment of this great civilization of ours. Gentlemen, you need 
only to get people of various religious beliefs together and you 
get tolerance as a result of that coming together. We need to 
know each other better. When we do know each other, then the 
spirit of tolerance in religious belief is found, and where there 
is no social mingling together you will usually find religious 
intolerance. Good roads usually mean social development. 
And so by means of transportation this great pillar of civiliza- 
tion—the church—is enabled to better perform its function in 
the great scheme of things. 

The press: We need an enlightened public opinion. Nothing 
brings that about like the daily papers, the magazines, that are 
brought to the very door of the inhabitants of this country. 
Good roads are always conducive to better understanding and 
react to the social and economic advantage of all the people. 

And last, may I speak of the State? I come from a section 
of the country in the great West where we knew the old-time 
outlaw. We know him no more. The outlaw of the early West 
has been superseded by the automobile outlaw of the city. The 
outlaw of the West is a thing of the past, largely because we 
have access now to parts of the country heretofore not ac- 
cessible. The old-time outlaw, gentlemen, is a thing of the past, 
largely because of the improved transportation system. 

In my State, where we have but a little over a half million 
inhabitants, we have over 24,000 miles of highways. Sixteen 
hundred miles of that highway have been improved, and much 
of it either paved or graveled. Six hundred miles of that has 
received Federal aid. A thousand miles additional have been 
done by the people of my State. Sections of the great West 
that were heretofore inaccessible have been brought in contact 
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with the later civilization. It is impossible for the old-time con- 
dition to obtain. The State is able to function. Lawlessness in 
the old form has passed away, and I am constrained to believe 
that if you could solve the problem of transportation in the 
cities as well as we have solved it in the country our wet 
friends would not need to worry so much about lawlessness. 
{Applause.] If the officers of the law could pursue the crimi- 
nals in our cities as they can in the country, there would be 
less bootlegging. Perhaps our wet friends could aid the en- 
forcement of the law by giving attention to the traffic problem. 
Let them think more of this and less of wine and beer. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to make one other point before con- 
cluding: Out in that section of the country we are still unable 
te build all of the roads that we want. Our country in certain 
sections is so sparsely settled that it is impossible for the 
people to build the necessary connecting links in the great 
primary system. A bill is pending before this Congress, which 
I introduced and which I hope soon to see reported out, that 
will enable the Federal Government to concentrate the funds 
that will be allotted to a particular State, and no more, in 
completing those links. The people are willing in many cases 
to sacrifice their comfort by postponing the work on county and 
secondary roads and permitting the Government to build where 
it is impossible for the State to do it. The States are now 
doing all they reasonably can do, and the Federal Government 
must help. The general welfare requires that we help connect 
the towns and homes of our people and make it possible to 
enjoy the benefit of their churches and the benefit of their 
schools and to give an equal chance to the boy on the farm and 
on the ranch with the boy in the city. Let them share alike 
schools and all other educational opportunities. 

It is for this reason that we are so earnest and anxious for 
this program to be continued. We want our people to be 
enlightened; we want to have an enlightened public opinion. 
We want our States to enforce the laws and let our people 
understand that the happiness of our homes is dependent upon 
obedience to law and order. Teach the people correct prin- 
ciples, and they will govern themselves. Education will bring 
obedience to law. 

If you will continue this plan as it has been commenced until 
this great system is completed and until you have brought the 
means of transportation to American home builders, you will 
aid in preserying the institutions of America and our great 
traditions will be perpetuated and made safe. I believe in the 
continuity of American institutions and American ideals; and 
i? we are anxious to continue them, I say the United States 
Goyernment can do much toward bringing about that happy 
condition by continuing this great road-building program. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. LEATHERWOOD]. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to present 
to the committee certain facts and statistics relative to the dis- 
position of our public lands and disbursements from the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the several States. This is not done 
in order to raise any controversial question as between the 
several States with reference to the policy of the Government 
in furnishing aid for the construction of roads and the reclaim- 
ing of arid land in the Western States. 

Some opposition has been voiced, from time to time, by 
Representatives of the older States with reference to the ques- 
tion now under consideration, but I believe, Mr. Chairman, 
that if we will carefully study the history of the past and 
fully acquaint ourselyes with what has been done for the 
yarious States by way of land grants and disbursements from 
the Treasury of the United States for internal improvements, 
and other purposes, we will all be more able to discuss the 
question of Federal-aid projects fairly and impartially. 

Most of the criticism that we hear is directed at the so- 
called arid-land States, and I hope to be able to show that they 
have not received, and will probably never receive, in public 
land, or money, anything like the amount that has been given 
outright to many of the older States. 

In de Nation’s Business of March, 1926, there appears an 
article entitled “Let's stop this 50-50 business.” The dis- 
tinguished author of this article follows the same path that 
has been traveled heretofore by all the critics of reclamation 
and Federal-aid highways. He does not contribute anything 
new to the discussion of the question. He bitterly complains 
that many of the States pay large sums into the Federal Treas- 
ury annually and receive but a small share in return. He 
very properly points out that 25 per cent of the gross revenues 
from timber sales, grazing privileges, and other uses of the 
forests, are refunded to the States from which the revenue is 
derived. Reference is also made to the leasing act of 1920. 
It is true that 3744 per cent of the royalties, reserved under 
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the above-entitled act, are paid to the States from which the 
royalty was obtained. 

The author of the article might also have noted that 10 per 
cent of the royalties thus obtained go into the miscellaneous 
fund of the General Treasury and that 5234 per cent is paid 
into the reclamation fund. Under the general reclamation law, 
that fund will ultimately go back into the Treasury for the 
benefit of all the States. The distinguished author of the ar- 
ticle also complains that some of the larger Eastern States are 
wet-nursing other States; and, of course, he means the arid- 
land States. He carefully refrains, however, from pointing out 
to his readers that in most of the arid-land States from 50 to 
90 per cent of all of their great natural resources are now im- 
pounded for the benefit, largely, of their wet nurses. 

In my own State 80 per cent of all the land in the State is 
in public ownership and most of it will remain indefinitely in 
such ownership. It never can be taxed for State purposes, but 
it will contribute from its great natural resources large sums 
of money for the benefit of the entire country. 

In a recent editorial appearing in the Kaysville Reflex, a 
newspaper published in my district, the editor makes this state- 
ment: 


In the States east of the Mississippi the people have for themselves, 
and the States have as taxable property, every ton of coal, every stick 
of timber, every pound of lead, every water-power site, every perch 
of stone, every barrel of oil, every foot of natural gas; in fact, every- 
thing on the surface of the earth and under the earth, and wharf 
rights on the shore of the ocean, the lakes, and the rivers, 


Let me remind the distinguished author of the above-entitled 
article that the Hast was built up by allowing the individual to 
take advantage of all of the great natural resources, while 
under the doctrine of conservation the great natural resources 
of the West are being largely held in trust for the benefit of 
the entire country. 

My own State has had large areas of land allotted to it for 
school purposes, but under the present policy of the Government 
much of that land is being taken from the State upon the pre- 
text that it contained known mineral deposits at the time the 
title was supposed to have passed to the State, and that there- 
fore title never did pass. 

I do not want to be understood as opposing the doctrine of 
conservation, for I am, Mr. Chairman, an ardent conserva- 
tionist. I want the people of the older States, however, to 
take this matter under consideration when the question of 
Federal-aid projects is being discussed. 

Let me call your attention to the vast resources of the arid- 
land States that, under the doctrine of conservation, are now 
locked up for the benefit of the entire country. I call your 
attention to page 80 of the annual report of the Secretary of 
the Interior for the fiscal year 1925. I quote two entire para- 
graphs for your information: 

The United States owns approximately 30,000,000 acres of coal 
lands with valuable coal deposits of more than 200,000,000,000 tons. 
It has 600,000 acres of phosphate lands, which can supply 8,000,- 
000,000 tons of this essential fertilizer when it is demanded for 
American farms. There are 4,000,000 acres of oil shale in the public 
domain from which possibly 60,000,000,000 barrels of oll can be ex- 
tracted when prices warrant the higher cost of its development. Be- 
fore that time, however, there are millions of barrels of oil yet to 
come from wells on Government land, the amount now being taken 
from public and Indian lands representing one-tenth of the Nation's 
annual petroleum production. Already one-twentieth of the coal mined 
in the publicland States comes from mines operated under Govern- 
ment lease, and 20 per cent of the zinc and 8 per cent of the lead 
mined in the United States comes from mines on Indian lands under 
supervision of this department. The public domain also contains 
hundreds of water-power sites with potential power aggregating 
25,000,000 horsepower, There are a dozen or more water-power plants 
operating now in the United States of greater capacity for developing 
primary power than the site at Muscle Shoals and an equal number 
of unused sites of as great possibllities of development. 

To safeguard this vast estate for future generations of America 
and permit its economic development to supply present needs require 
foresight and administrative skill. Five years ago Congress enacted 
the general leasing law, which established the system of leasing min- 
eral deposits on public lands to private operators, the Government re- 
ceiving bonuses and rentals as well as royalties on the minerals pro- 
duced. At the present time there are outstanding 211 leases on Gov- 
ernment coal lands and 422 on oll and gas lands. 

From these vast resources the Government will in the future 
receive many times in revenue what it will expend for Federal- 
aid roads. 

We frequently hear upon the floor of this House criticism 
directed at the reclamation policy of the Government, partic- 
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ularly where aid is extended and water furnished to lands 
in private ownership. For illustration, during the Sixty-eighth 
Congress when the appropriation bill for the Department of 
the Interior was being considered by the House, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] made this statement. 


But, you know up in my country if a farmer wants a silo or some 
additional facility on his farm he can go to the Farm Loan Board 
of the United States and can borrow the money for that pur- 
pose. 

Why, for an area in private ownership should the Treasury of 
the United States spend its money, on terms more or less vague and 
uncertain, to provide these private facilities, 


Under the terms of the bill every dollar of money so ex- 
pended must be returned to the Government, and by the terms 
of the contract the individual receiving the benefit must give 
good and ample security as a guaranty for the faithful per- 
formance of the contract and the return of the money, 

For the information of the gentleman from Michigan let me 
call his attention to a little bit of history. 

The Federal Government has for a number of years coop- 
erated with the State in the protection of State and private 
timberland from fire. Until the fiscal year 1926 this coopera- 
tion was carried on under the authority granted in section 2 
of the act of March 1, 1911. Beginning with the fiscal year 
1926, this cooperation is based upon the authority granted in 
sections 1 and 2 of the Clarke-McNary law, approved June 7, 
1924. Contributions to the State of Michigan from the forest- 
fire cooperation appropriation are given below: 
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The above total sum referred to was a gratuity to the State 
of Michigan and its citizens by the Federal Government. Not 
one cent of this money is ever to be returned to the Treasury. 


I do not complain about this expenditure. I think it was a 
proper expenditure of money; but I want my good friends in 
Michigan to take this into consideration in discussing the sub- 
ject of reclamation as it applies to the arid-land States. 

I referred a moment ago to the fact that large grants of 
land have been made from time to time to the several States 
for internal improvements and educational purposes. Large 
sums of money were also paid to them out of the Federal 
Treasury for educational purposes. Many of the States in addi- 
tion to the above items received aid for their State banks dur- 
ing President Jackson's administration. A considerable por- 
tion of this money deposited in the State banks was never re- 
turned to the Federal Government. On June 23, 1836, a meas- 
ure was approved providing for the distribution of the surplus 
in the Treasury to the several States. This distribution was 
to commence on January 1, 1837. I will show you a little later 
the entire amount so distributed to each of the States. 

For illustration let us take the States carved out of the 
Northwest Territory and hastily glance at what they have 
already receiyed from land grants and funds distributed to 
them from the Treasury of the United States. 

In my own State the minimum price for public land is $5 
per acre. That, in most cases, means desert land. If then we 
figure the value of the land granted to the States of the North- 
west Territory at $5 per acre and also the money given to the 
States ont of the Treasury, we find that the State of Indiana 
has up to January 1, 1925, received $43,511,398.58; Illinois, 
$35,503,458.08; Ohio, $22,989,848.64; Michigan, $71,325,852.63 ; 
and Wisconsin, $57,551,180.26; making a grand total for these 
five States of $230,981,736, 

From the above amounts received by these five States there 
should be deducted such sums as were repaid to the Govern- 
ment from the deposits made in their State banks, and I will 
sap in the Recorp a table from which this computation can 

made. 

Gentlemen of the committee, if you will carefully consider 
what has been done for the States east of the Mississippi River 
in the last 100 years I believe you will agree with me that 
your Government and my Government, whatever it may expend 
in the arid-land States for Federal-aid roads and reclamation, 
it will only be doing equity as between the seyeral States. If 
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our great natural resources should be turned over to us, as they 
were to the people east of the Mississippi River, we could and 
would build our own roads, reclaim our arid lands, support our 
schools, and never ask for one cent of Federal aid. You have 
had all of nature’s bounteous gifts for your own development. 
Most of our resources are locked up for the benefit of all and 
for the future ages. If you will consider this question in its 
true light, I am sure you will not complain about Federal aid 
in the West. 

I am not going to discuss the benefit that all the people of 
the country get from good roads. The economic phases of this 
question have been discussed by those who have preceded me. 

For your information and under the permission granted me 
I will now insert in the Recorp certain data prepared by the 
legislative reference service of the Congressional Library with 
reference to the questions which I have discussed. I believe it 
will be a benefit to the members of this committee in the future 
consideration of Federal-aid projects. This information is in 
the form of answers to certain questions propounded by me 
with reference to the matters which I have briefly discussed: 


Question 1. What States received money from the sale of the public 

lands? How much did each State receive? How much interest did 
they pay? How much of the money did each pay back to the Govern- 
ment? 
The first act of the Congress of the United States making provision 
for the disposal of the public lands was that of May 18, 1786. Under 
the terms of this statute a “ credit system“ for the purchase of public 
lands was put into operation, and this arrangement was further devel- 
oped by the acts of 1800 and 1804. This “credit system“ was con- 
tinued until 1820, when the act of April 24 substituted a “cash sales 
system that is still in force. The total amount received by the States 
from the proceeds of sales of public lands for purposes specified by the 
Federal Government is indicated in the following table: 


Amounts accrued and paid to States for purposes of education or of 
making public roads and improvements on account of grants of 23 g 


and 5 pe cent of net proceeds of sales of public lands lying wit 
said States 
June 30, 1923, 
inclusive 

080, 883. 87 $1, 080, 991. 37 
35, 588. 33 36, 805. 87 
331, 921. 82 332, 517. 01 
1, 158, 614. 66 1, 160, 600, 54 
516, 506. 92 518, 230. 80 
144, 506. 05 144, 762. 23 
298, 138. 68 299, 740. 34 
1, 187, 908. 89 1, 187, 908. 89 
1, 040, 255. 26 1, 040, 255. 26 
633, 638. 10 633, 638. 10 
1, 127, 987. 59 1, 127, 987. 59 
470, O71. 40 470, 156. 28 
580, 134. 45 589, 263. 07 
594, 439. 07 594, 624. 18 
071, 883. 03 1, 071, 883. 03 
061, 105. 54 1, 061, 105. 54 
675, 596. 65 577, 423. 55 
574, 468, 76 574, 566. 95 
46, 399. 90 47, 154. 90 
146, 297. 34 147, 066. 74 
538, 834. 53 538, 901. 68 
999, 353. 01 999, 353. 01 
66, 137. 39 66, 198. 89 
759, 641. 02 759, 641. 02 
348, 008. 32 348, 190. 65 
158, 030. 04 161, 241. 50 
431, 575. 07 431, 911. 85 
586, 645. 26 586, 645. 26 
310, 000. 75 311, 905. 82 
16, 883, 661.75 16, 900, 669. 92 


These disbursements granted to the States from the net proceeds of 
the sale of public lands were for specific purposes, and no return in 
the wuy of principal or interest was expected by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Therefore no record exists of any returns made by the States 
benefited by these grants. 

2. What States of the old Northwest received Federal ald for Inter- 
nal improvements? How much? 

The old Northwest consisted of the present-day States of Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin. As early as 1802 the question 
of distributing the public lands among the several States became a sub- 
ject of congressional inquiry. The need of improved transportation 
facilities between the East and the territory west of the Appalachian 
Mountains was very apparent, and many thought that the continued 
existence of the Union depended upon closer economic ties. Grants of 
public lands for internal improvements appeared to be the easlest way 
of promoting transportation agencies, such as railroads, wagon roads, 
and canals. In 1823 Ohio received a grant to be applied toward the 
construction of a road from the lower rapids of the Miami of Lake 
Erie to the western boundary of the Connecticut Reserve, and in 1824 
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Congress passed an act authorizing Indiana to construct a cana! to 
connect the Wabash River and Lake Erie, granting a right of way 
90 feet in width on each side of the canal, 

By 1830 the practicability of railway transportation had been dem- 
onstrated, so In that year the State of Ohlo was authorized to use the 
canal grant of 1828 for a railroad to connect Dayton with Lake Erie. 
In 1835 important grants were made for rights of way through the 
public domain in Florida and Alabama. In 1852 Congress passed an 
act granting a right of way 100 feet in width to all railroad companies 
then chartered, or that should be chartered within 10 years, through 
any public land of the United States over which the legislatures of the 
State should authorize the construction of a road. 

These acts were soon followed by more comprehensive legislation. 
“The country went railroad mad and Congress reflected the general 
craze for immediate development of rapid means of communication. 
The Civil War also served to emphasize the importance of the railroad 
for military purposes and was one factor in extending the policy to the 
Pacific roads. The first grant to a Pacific railroad was made to the 
Union Pacific in 1862. This was also the first grant to a railroad 
corporation as distinguished from grants to States. But public opinion 
was swinging the other way. The last railroad land grant to a State 
was made to California in 1867, the last to a railroad corporation to 
the Texas Pacific in 1871.“ 

The following table indicates the amount of Federal aid received by 
the States of the old Northwest for internal improvements, including 
canals, wagon roads, and railroads: 

Acres of land granted States 


Illinois: 
Internal improvements, including canalsz 533, 368 
Rairets ee ee See 2, 595, 133 
veje Net ae at Pe Sate lee 
Indiana: 

Internal improvements, including canals 1, 916, 804 
ation rae eee 
N TTT e 

Michigan: 
Internal improvements, including eanals 3 1. 750, 235 
1 RCS RNR eae E a EEE 3, 183, 231 
e ä 4, 883. 466 
hio: 8 see A 
Internal improvements, including canals . 1,019, 071 
Railroads EASA Re ay EE A ES eRe 
GT RS RES SIS es 2 PR RIS ee en eros PRISE O 

Wisconsin : 
Internal improvements, including canals and rivers____ 1, 522, 348 
ENN T. nS N ree ene bana sey GNU oee 
— TTT — 6. 172. 937 


8. What States were given public lands within their boundaries? 
How much? 

The following table shows the amount of public lands granted to 
the States within the particular State boundaries: 


Total amounts granted States Acres 
2, 258, 222 
10, 489, 236 
9, 372, 993 
8, 422, 664 
4, 433, 378 
21, 966, 099 
3, 631, 965 
3, 639, 065 
4, 306, 253 
—:: —. LEB IIE .. 8 
Miah eshte epic re ⅛ . ae Hy OL aoe 
e ð ͤ v a aes 10, 990, 025 
Michigan (old Northwest 787. 388 
Ne —. T— 0 0.0 
1 
Montana 
Nebraska.. 
Nevada — — tS 
New Mexico 
North Dakota. 
Giios (old. Nortiwent) <= 5 oe 8 = E R SOA AEE 2, 492, 925 
ORR Cine oe eee ne Seta Na 8, 095, 760 
JA A eek an ee AOS SA ASIA ne bes S ORL 4, 352, 132 
BOUT DAR oe ee eed, Dp eines GOP 
—— Dei De . . OEN A N TO — 7. 414, 276 
Washington: ote fo oo vo . 8, O44 Ait 
Wisconsin (old Northwest) 6, 219, 970 
FOTO Re eee eee A De seb toa ae oe 


4. What States received aid for their State banks in President 
Jackson’s administration? How much for each State? How much 
was returned from each State? 

In 1833 President Jackson, having become convinced that the 
United States Bank was a menace to the best interests of the United 
States, decided to instruct the Secretary of the Treasury no longer 
to use it as a depository of public funds. Secretary Duane refused to 
carry out such a policy, so he was dismissed and Roger Taney, of 
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Maryland, was installed as the new Secretary of the Treasury. He 
promptly gave the order suspending deposits in the United States 
Bank after October 1, 1833, and certain State banks were then selected 
as the depositories of the public funds. A list of these State “pet 
banks,” as they were called, and the public funds intrusted to their 
keeping, December 1, 1835, is as follows: 


Table showing the condition of the selected banks according to the 
returns made to the Treasury Department near December 1, 1835 


Meriania Bank, Boston 
Bank of Burlington, Bur- 


5 of America, New Vork. 
Manhattan Co., New York.. 
Mechanics Bank, New York. 


Planters Bank of Georgi: 
Savannah_-__............-- 
Bank of A’ 


Planters Bank, 
sr (ponk of Alabama, 


504, 
74, 447. 50 


66, 999. 47 175, 812. 43 

747, 544. 06 40, 517. 78 

St. Louis. 994, 897. 87 78, 204. 55 
Franklin Bank, Cincinna 139, 893. 19 22, 853. 61 


tion, Louisville Nov. 11 
Bank kof Michigan, Detroſt Nov. 15 
Farmers & Mechanics Bank, 


115, 724. 31 
863, 601, 


„ as See y see tae) APY ee vaal 
Mechanics & Farmers 31 
Clinton Bank, Columbus Nov. 14 
Bank of State of North Caro- 4 
Planters& Mechanics Ban ß 
te are ae AE Nov. 20 
5 — Bank of Indiana and a 
Aggregate. . 


The following table contains a statement of all losses to the Govern- 
ment on account of its deposits in State banks during the period pre- 
ceding the final establishment of the subtreasury system in 1846: 
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State banks designated as deposttories—Continued 


Bank 


Farmers, Mechanics & Manufacturers’ Bank of Se 
7 & Mechanics“ Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Son 3 of Ca Neo u 
Bank rect ashington, D. O. 
Centre Bank of Pennsylvania, 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE SURPLUS 


In January, 1835, the national debt was extinguished, and inasmuch 
as it appeared that a yearly surplus of some nine millions would 
accumulate in the public depositories, a strong movement was started 
to distribute this surplus among the several States according to their 
electoral vote, Finally, on June 23, 1836, a measure providing for 
this distribution was approved, and the payments to the States were 
commenced on January 1, 1837, and additional payments were to be 
made on April 1, July 1, and on October 1, 1837. The conditions un- 
der which this surplus was distributed to the States were embodied in 
section 13, of the act of June 23, 1836, and are as follows: 

“Sec, 13. And be it further enacted, that the money which shall be 
in the Treasury of the United States, on the ist day of January, 1837, 
reserving the sum of $5,000,000, shall be deposited with such of the 
several States, in proportion to their respective representation in the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, as shall, 
by law, authorize their treasurers, or other competent authorities, on 
recelying certificates of deposits therefor, signed by such competent 
authorities, in such form as may be prescribed by the Secretary afore- 
said; which certificates shall express the usual and legal obligations, 
and pledge the faith of the State, for the safekeeping and repayment 
thereof, and shall pledge the faith of the States receiving the same, 
to pay the said moneys, and every part thereof, from time to time, 
whenever the same shall be required, by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for the purpose of defraying any wants of the Public Treasury, beyond 
the amount of the five million aforesaid: Provided, That if any State 
declines to receive its proportions of the surplus aforesaid, on the terms 
before named, the same shall be deposited with the otber States 
agreeing to accept the same on deposit in the proportion aforesaid: 
And provided further, That when sald money, or any part thereof, shall 
be wanted by the said Secretary to meet appropriations by law, the 
same shall be called for, in rateable proportions, within one year, as 
nearly as conveniently may be, from the different States, with which 
the same is deposited, and shall not be called for, in sums exceeding 
$10,000, from any one State, in any one month, without previous notice 
of the 30 days, for every additional sum of $20,000, which may at 
any time be required.” 

On January 1, 1837, when the first payment of the surplus revenue 
was scheduled to take place, the actual surplus to the credit of the 
Government was $41,468,859.97. This money was on deposit in the 
select banks, which were now called upon to transfer to the State 
officials, at designated periods, the surplus funds, excepting a reserve 
of five millions. There can be no question legally that this act of June 
23 was “to be interpreted as merely a temporary deposit of the sur- 
plus with the States. Such is the wording of the act, and such bas been 
the decision of the Supreme Court.” 

But the advocates of distribution were quite sure that the Federal 
Government would never recall these deposits and that the States 
could use these funds for their own purposes without having to make 
provision for their eventual repayment. On his return home after the 
passage of the distribution bill, Mr. Clay informed his fellow citizens 
that he “did not belleye a single Member of either House imagined 
that a dollar would be recalled,” and the New Haven Palladium, De- 
cember 8, 1836, significantly observed: “It is the people’s money, and 
the Government will never ask for it.” 

The States have never made any provision for the repayment of these 
deposits, which were soon dissipated for various State needs, On two 
occasions, however, it has been suggested by Federal officials that these 
funds be made productive for Federal purposes, On December 9, 1840, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in view of a deficiency in the revenue 
in 1842, adyised that so much of the surplus as was needed should be 
recalled. A second occasion was in 1861, when it was proposed to 
borrow $25,000,000 to meet pressing demands upon the Treasury. As 
security for such a loan, Secretary Dix, in a letter to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, January 28, recommended that “the several 
States be requested to pledge the United States deposit funds in their 
hands,” 

The amounts of the surplus revenue received by the States and the 
disposition of it will be shown in the following tables: 


1926 


States 


7 $669, 088. 79 $3.48 $2.23 
3 | 286, 751. 49 11.11 4.57 
8 764, 679.60 2.57 250 
3 286,751.49 8.90 * 
11 1, 051, 422. 09 3. 50 55 
5 477,919. 14 5.04 1.40 
9 860, 254. 44 251 1. 48 
15 | 1, 433, 757. 39 274 22 
5 477,919. 14 4.50 2.98 
10} 955, 838. 25 2.30 202 
10 955, 838. 25 2.77 2. 54 
14 | 1, 338, 173. 58 2.19 1.91 
8 280, 751. 49 9. 07 1. 63 
4| 382, 335. 30 5.39 2,59 
4) 382, 335. 30 3.31 9 5 
71 669, 086. 79 2.49 39 
8| 1764, 679. 60 2.40 2.15 
42 4,014, 520, 71 209 1.76 
15 1, 433, 757. 39 291 2.85 
21 | 2, 077, 260. 34 2.21 1.54 
30 2, 867, 514.78 2.13 1.77 
4| 382, 335. 30 3.93 ba 
11 | 1, 051, 422. 09 3. 96 94 
15 | 1, 433, 757. 39 2. 65 232 
7 | _ 669, 086. 79 2 38 2,33 
23 | 2, 198, 427. 94 2,96 2.81 


Tabular summary showing disposition of ere funds distributed 


among the States in 


Final d ition or peen 
Original uso of principal e 
E Devoted t port of Leni 3 b 
vo o sup 0 n or by 
bank and branches, schools till 1843 and vy charges on the 
and used for capital. since 1854. one Mf the bank. 
Used as capital for the | Nominally for schools; | Used up long since in gen- 
pal bank, and law, a Gad letter. eral appropriations. 
{Fer aca 
Connecticut: 
posited with the | Three-fourths for schools | Still loaned by towns; 
towns and loaned by some lost; some a fixed 
charge on town books. 
Delaw 
Invested in bank stock, e e 
„ and invested State bo: 
in 
Invested in banking, Used up in banking. 
orrather, di ited in 
the Central Bank and 
used as ca 
Illinois: 
Internal improvements, The interest on two-thirds | Wasted on improvements, 
failures. for schools. 
Two-thirds one- | The interest on two-thirds Sot Portion loaned wi 
third for schools; on one-third the portion in dus 
rf ieee for the State debt. bank was doubled. 
en y: 
Used for bank stock | The interest on four- | Part in the er fund, 
andtopaythepublic| sevenths devoted to and still exi 
debt. schools, 
Louisiana: 
Three-fourths appro- | For schools since 1854 Appropriated. 
priated for State debt 
and for bank stock, 
the rest for education. 
Maine: 
Mostly distributed per | A very small part for | Mostly distributed. 
capita; a part de-] schools. 
voted to schools. 
Marylan 


Pro ninth e 
el rest depos- 
ited in banks. 


usetts: 
Deposited with the 
towns to be used like 
revenue deri ved from 


Michigan: 
e State expenses and un- 
sopes, improve- 


ents, 
Mississippi: 
Improvements (fraud- 
nt (?) and State 


The interest on seven- 


Used to pay the State debt. 
ninths for schools. 


Somewhat for schools 


Used up mainly on town 
expenses, 


State bank Invested in State bonds. 
New Hampshire: A 
Deposited with the Small interest for schools. Distributed or 8 
to ated; small part as 
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Table showing the condition of the seleoted banks according to the 
among the States in 1837—Continued 


Final dis 
condition 


on or present 


Use of interest ol principal 


Expended on war bounties 


Denes ted with the A fi zay part for schools 
counties. since 1867 the interest on and county buildings. 
four-fifths for schools, 
New York: 
Loaned on real estate. Interest for education. In bonds and real-estate 
North 9 ` 
Invested in 3 Mainly for education. . Lost during the war and 
ments, bank stock, reconstruction period. 
aw and debt, 
Deposited with the | For schools Used to pay the internal 
counties to be loaned., improvement debt. In- 
terest charges till id 
by the State to the 
fund. 
Pennsylvania: 
One-third for education 
two-thirds for State 
Rhode Island: 

Bank stock and loaned | Part for schools Largely if not wholly used 
to towns, for State expenses. 
sin 5 ted in fit- | S Railroad t uch 
nves' a t- | State purposes a roperty m 

able: rallroad. ssn * d di uring the war. 
State bank . SSA Used up in banking. 
Vermont: 
Deposited with towns. About half for schools in | Still deposited. 
1844, now nearly all. 
Virginia: 
“ste Sener ans enone cesa par ne 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, the main purpose of 
this bill is to aid the States in building good roads. It author- 
izes an appropriation of $75,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1928, and June 30, 1929. The Nation is in- 
terested in the construction of good roads as it is interested 
in no other subject. Civilization and highways are closely 
related. The question of good roads affects all the people in 
all the walks of life, whether they live in the city or in the 
country, The entire membership of Congress is in favor of 
legislation that promotes highway construction. In this mod- 
ern and better day there is a universal sentiment that it is 
the duty of the Federal Government to assist the States in 
the construction of the main highways. 


DISTRIBUTION EQUITABLE 


The distribution of funds is made to the several States and 
not to certain roads; the method is equitable. One-third is 
according to the ratio which the area of each State bears to 
the total area of all the States; one-third is in the ratio which 
the population of each State bears to the population of all the 
States; and one-third is in the ratio which the mileage of rural- 
delivery routes and star routes in each State bears to the total 
1 0 of rural-delivery routes and star routes in all the 

tates. 

There are about 3,000,000 miles of roads in the United States, 
and the Federal Government is now using daily 1,205,572 miles 
in the Postal Service. Under the law the United States is 
assisting the States in the improvement of about 7 per cent of 
the roads, or about 200,000 miles. In using the public roads 
the Postal Service is serving about 30,000,000 people, and there 
are about 14,000,000 to be added as fast as the service can be 
extended. Five years ago 43 per cent of the rural carriers 
used horse-drawn vehicles. To-day there are but 15 per cent 
using horses. The time of delivery of rural mail has been 
reduced more than one-half. 

Under the law no State receives less than one-half of 1 per 
cent of the annual allotment of Federal funds. During each of 
the years Mississippi will receive approximately $1,291,960. 
There was spent on roads in Mississippi during the year 1925 
a total of approximately $14,550,000. 


FEDERAL INTEREST AND RESPONSIBILITY 


What is the Federal interest? Is there any Federal respon- 
sibility in highway construction? Recently many objections 
have been urged against Federal aid and particularly against 
Federal aid in highway construction. However, there is ample 
authority in the Federal Constitution for Federal assistance 
in road building. Under Article I, section 8, of the Constitu- 
tion Congress may levy taxes to provide for the common de- 
fense, to promote the general welfare, to establish post offices 
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and post roads and to regulate commerce among the several 
States. 

The main highways will provide for the national defense. 
Nothing will mean more in time of war than to be able to 
mobilize and transport men and material quickly. General 
Pershing, speaking before the Senate Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads in 1921, said: 


The country road will be of tremendous value in time of war. 
roads must be relied upon to obtain the needed food supplies. 


Improyed highways are an important factor in the social 
and economic life of the people. They promote schools, and 
have aided as no other agency in the establishment of con- 
solidated schools. They promote churches; they aid the peo- 
ple of the rural districts in obtaining medical assistance; and 
they contribute generally to the social betterment of the peo- 
ple in the country. The general welfare is promoted by mak- 
ing living conditions better. 

The Postal Service is a Federal function. I have already 
stated that the United States is using daily more than a mil- 
lion miles of roads for rural mail purposes. The Government 
can render no better service than to extend the benefits of the 
rural routes. The people of the country are entitled to as good 
mail advantages as the people in the towns. 

Good roads provide for commerce among the States. The 
question of transportation is an increasingly important one. 
Highway transportation, both freight and passenger, has come 
to stay. The truck aids the railroad in transportation; the 
highways are feeders to the railways. 

THE HISTORY OF FEDERAL AID TO PUBLIC ROADS 

Thomas Jefferson was interested in the internal improvement 
of the country. One of the first appropriations in aid of good 
roads was an appropriation of $30,000 to build the Cumberland 
Road, projected to extend from the Potomac River to the Ohio 
River. It was known as the Cumberland Pike, and it. was 
built from Cumberland, Md., as far as Wheeling, W. Va. The 
first appropriation was made on March 29, 1806, and the last 
appropriation for this purpose was made on May 25, 1838, in the 
sum of $159,000. 

The first highway department was established in New Jersey 
in 1891. To-day all of the States have such departments. The 
total expenditure for roads in 1915 was $240,263,784, In 1925, 
$1,176,000,000 was expended. Good roads are now recognized 
as a necessity. 

The history of Federal aid for roads is interesting. In 1912 
a committee of Congress was appointed to investigate the part 
that the Government shonld take in the building of roads, The 
report of this committee resulted in the first legislation that 
was enacted on this subject; it was approved on July 11, 1916, 
and this legislation provided for an appropriation of $75,000,000 
for a period of five years, The next legislation was passed in 
February, 1919, and carried an appropriation of $200,000,000, 
covering a period of three years. 

In 1921 a comprehensive program of Federal aid was enacted 
to provide for 7 per cent of the roads in each State, and this 
7 per cent aggregates, as I have stated, 200,000 miles. In 1925 
Congress authorized an appropriation of $75,000,000 for each 
of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1926 and 1927. Under the 
present law the Federal Government can not participate more 
than 50 per cent in the cost of construction and can not aid 
in excess of $15,000 per mile; the contribution by the Federal 
Government is on a 50-50 basis. The expenditure of the Fed- 
eral funds contributed is under the supervision of the State 
highway department, and the Federal Government exercises 
through the Secretary of Agriculture a general supervision to 
see that any given project is up to the proper standards. The 
highways to be improved are selected by the States, and when 
completed the system will be the greatest on earth. 

What is Federal aid? It is the share paid by the Federal 
Government as its obligation for the use of the national high- 
way system. The Government is in the highway business on a 
basis of partnership between the Nation and the States. Its 
aim is to assist in the building of the main thoroughfares, north 
and south and east and west, through all the counties and in 
all the States of the Union, so that all cities of more than 5,000 
inhabitants and all county seats may be connected. 

The highways are used by the people of the whole country 
for education and recreation. During the past summer 12,- 
000,000 people traveled the main highways and spent $2,000,- 
000,000 for the item of travel alone. 

Again, the Federal tax on motor cars in 1925 yielded $131,- 
872,000, while Federal aid amounted to only $75,000,000. The 
tax on cars has been materially reduced during the present 
session of Congress, and in my judgment, like all other excise 
taxes that originated during the war, it should be wholly re- 
pealed by the Federal Government. Excise taxes should be left 
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to the States as a source of revenue. I mention the collection 
of the motor tax to show that motor cars have paid more than 
the amount of Federal aid in road construction since the policy 
was inaugurated. 

A complete system of Federal highways will be of inestimable 
valne to the people of the country. President Coolidge in his 
message to Congress on December 6, 1923, used these words: 


No expenditure of public money contributes so much to the national 
wealth as for building good roads, 


MOTOR VEHICLES RENDER IMPROVED HIGHWAYS A NECESSITY 


The automobile has made the improved highway a necessity. 
The development of the automobile has been remarkable, In 
1895 there were 300 automobiles in the United States; in 1925 
it is estimated that there are approximately 20,000,000 motor 
vehicles on the streets and highways of the country. There are 
more automobiles than there are telephones; this is true not- 
withstanding the fact that the telephone has been in operation 
one-half century, and motor vehicles have been in general use 
but little more than 15 years. 

The investment in automobiles is more than $16,500,000,000. 
The United States is first in the automobile industry. It is 
an important factor in the world trade of the United States. 
The automobile industry contributes very largely to the balance 
of world trade in favor of this country. 

The difference in the cost of operation over improved roads 
and over unimproved highways would pay for the cost of im- 
proyement in a short time. To discontinue the Federal policy 
would be disastrous. : 

Experiments have been made to ascertain the cost of opera- 
tion over various kinds and types of roads. These types 
include dirt, gravel, and hard-surfaced roads. The investiga- 
tion discloses that an ordinary dirt road will give approxi- 
mately 14 ton-miles of traffic per gallon of gasoline; graveled 
roads average approximately 21 ton-miles per gallon; and hard- 
surfaced roads, including concrete, brick, and macadam, give 
about 31 ton-miles per gallon of gasoline. The gasoline cost 
on a dirt road is approximately 1.43 cents per ton-mile; on 
gravel roads it is 0.95 of a cent; and on hard-surfaced roads 
0.64 of a cent per ton-mile, When gasoline, repairs, and main- 
tenance are considered the cost of operation over a hard- 
surfaced road is one-fourth the cost of operation over a dirt 
road. 

There has been a remarkable revolution in road building as 
a result of the automobile. There has also been a marvelous 
development in good roads throughout the country. The prob- 
lem became a national one; it demanded a great unified sys- 
tem of highway building. The increased traffic and the multi- 
plication of motor cars bring problems that can only be solved 
properly by cooperation among all the States. Uniform traffic 
regulations promote safety; uniform standards of construction 
give efficiency. 

The record of accidents, injuries, and deaths is appalling. 
There must be a uniform system of marks and signals. There 
must be greater aids to travel on the highways. Accidents and 
injuries must be eliminated. In 1925, 23,850 persons were 
killed as a result of highway and street accidents, and more 
than one-half million persons received serious personal injuries. 
Of the number killed, approximately 7,000 were children of 
school age. Every possible effort should be exerted to prevent 
this awful destruction of human life. The automobile has 
come to stay. America has more automobiles than the other 
countries of the world combined, and surely the Government 
can provide for their use so as to promote without injury the 
social and economic progress of the country. 

BENEFITS OF GOOD ROADS 


Everybody is benefited by good roads. The value of the crops 
of the American farmers last year was over $20,000,000,000. 
Good roads are essential to the development of the community, 
and to the progress of the State and Nation. The merchant 
in the city, the resident in the town, and the farmer in the 
country, all profit by good roads. 

Unimproved roads are a great burden to the people. The 
load falls ultimately on the consumer, and it is shared by the 
laboring man in the city and town, and the producer on the 
farm. The cost of hauling over the average unimproved roads 
exceeds the cost of hauling over improved roads about $0.08 
per ton-mile. It is estimated that the tonnage hauled on the 
highways of the United States is 700,000,000 tons per year; at 
an average haul of 9 miles the gross saving on transportation 
over improved roads is 72 cents per ton, or something like 
$504,000,000 annually. 

STATE AND FEDERAL COOPERATION 


Formerly the jurisdiction of roads was vested in the county. 
It was a local question, 


The people in one part of the State 
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were not concerned about the condition of the roads in another 
part of the State. The citizens of one State, before the advent 
of motor cars, did not use the highways of another State. But 
now all has changed. The main highways are not limited to 
the borders of any one State. In some localities there are im- 
proved roads where more than 50 per cent of the trafic 
originetes in other States. Some counties are traversed by 
main roads on which not more than 10 per cent of the traffic 
originates within that county. 

If the citizens of the district or the county are to pay for 
their roads without assistance, they ought only to be called 
upon to pay for a road that is suitable for their own local 
traffie. 

Mr. Chairman, the building of highways is no longer a local 
matter. The construction of the main thoroughfares is not 
a county or a State matter. In our generation we recall the 
time when the working of the roads was left to the community. 
Then the county assumed supervision over the improvement of 
the roads; finally the State highway commission was created. 
But to-day the construction of the main thoroughfares, north 
and south, east and west, through the counties, is no longer 
a county or State problem, but it is a national problem, be- 
cause the use of these roads is not confined to the citizens of 
any county or State, and for the further reason that the main 
highways are now used by the citizens of the United States. 
_[Applause.] 

The people of the entire country who use the main thorough- 
fares should contribute to their construction. There is no 
fairer or more equitable method of contribution than Federal 
aid for the main highways. [Applause.] 

TAXATION FOR ROADS 


Taxation is burdensome; economy in government should be 
fostered. Road taxes and school taxes constitute the greater 
part of the local taxes of the citizens. In Mississippi something 
like 60 per cent of every dollar paid in ad valorem taxes goes 
to the support of the schools. The taxes for roads and for 
schools are especially heavy upon the landowner. There must 
be a reduction of land taxes if agriculture is to be profitable. 
All who profit from good roads should participate in the taxes 
for their construction and maintenance. All taxes, both State 
and national, have increased enormously in recent years. We 
can recall the billion-dollar Congress of a few years ago, but the 
billion-dollar Congress has now given way to a $4,000,000,000 
Congress. There must be a reduction in taxation, The present 
Congress has reduced taxes, under the revenue act of 1926, in 
the sum of approximately $375,000,000. More than 2,000,000 
taxpayers have been relieved altogether from income taxes. 
The rates in inheritance taxes have been materially reduced. 
There is no Federal inheritance tax on net estates of $100,000 
or less. In other words, after paying all the debts and liabili- 
ties of the estate, $100,000 is exempt from Federal inheritance 
tax. An estate of $150,000 would pay only $500 Federal estate 
tax. So far as Mississippi is concerned, therefore, Federal 
estate taxes have really been abolished. I would like to see 
Federal inheritance taxes repealed altogether. I favor further 
tax reduction. I know, however, that taxes can only be reduced 
as the appropriations by Congress are reduced. Any demagogue 
can proclaim that he is in favor of tax reduction, but taxation 
can only be reduced by reducing appropriations. It is difficult 
for a legislator to vote against appropriations. Our Govern- 
ment is really a big business enterprise. It takes courage to 
vote against many appropriation bills. 

A legislator must be careful, painstaking, informed, and he 
should be a man of broad views, and he should be well 
grounded as to all governmental functions. He must have the 
courage of his convictions, and it takes courage to vote against 
many appropriations and thereby provide for tax reduction. 
Some Members of Congress, when the matter of taxation is 
mentioned, are prone to dismiss it with the statement that the 
burden of taxation is really local and State, and the average 
citizen is not burdened with Federal taxes. For one, I believe 
that the Federal Government should aid in the reduction of 
certain local taxes. I know that the taxpayer is burdened; 
he ought to have relief, and the Federal Goyernment should 
give him relief where it is proper in the exercise of its Federal 
functions. I believe that the Federal Government can aid the 
State and the county in reducing taxes by giving a sympathetic 
ear to the plea of the overburdened taxpayer and by lending a 
helping hand with the reduction of State and county taxes. I 
refuse to take refuge behind the statement that the burden of 
taxes is local rather than national. I know of no better way 
for the Federal Government to aid the overburdened taxpayer 
of our State and Nation than by aiding the States in the con- 
struction of the main highways and thus relieving the local 
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taxpayer from the entire burden of building these roads. 
[Applause.] 

Moreover, land in the towns and in the country is being bur- 
dened for the construction of roads. In Mississippi this arises 
from the fact that a great portion of the tax collected is on 
land and on visible personal property. Those who use the high- 
Ways, whether they are citizens of the county or the State or 
the Nation, should contribute to their maintenance, and I know 
of no better or more equitable method to provide for this con- 
tribution than by Federal aid in the building of the main roads, 
[Applause.] 

BURDEN ON THE STATES EQUAL 

Certain States are not overtaxed for aid to other States. 
The burden is not unequal. There is an agitation against 
Federal aid, and particularly against Federal aid to roads 
in certain parts of the country. This is particularly true in 
the States with the greatest wealth and the largest population. 
There has been a campaign against Federal aid. Those who 
oppose Federal aid argue that it is a departure from our 
system of government; that it promotes centralization; that 
it fosters bureaucracy; that it deprives the States of their 
independence and initiative; and that its tendency is toward 
the breaking down of local self-government. I am opposed to 
centralization, to bureaucracy, and to the Federal Government 
doing any of those things that can be done by the States and 
their subdivisions, I know that the government is best that 
is closest to the people. However, there are many instances 
where there should be cooperation between the State and the 
Nation, In all matters the State must maintain its inde- 
pendence. 

In Federal aid to highways the State is not deprived of 
any of its rights. There is no tendency to centralization in 
Washington. The contracts are made by the State authorities; 
the roads are selected by the State agencies; they are built 
under the laws of the State, and the funds contributed by 
the Federal Government are disbursed by the State highway 
commission. This is as it should be, for I would oppose the 
surrender of the independence of the State and the transfer 
of its funds to the Federal Government in the construction 
of highways that received Federal aid. 

Moreover, in Federal aid to highways the State is not sacri- 
ficing its initiative. The United States aids in the construc- 
tion of the main highways to the extent of about 7 per cent of 
all roads in the States, The facts are that the States that 
have the best main thoroughfares have the finest system of 
lateral roads. The initiative of the States is being developed 
by the help of the Federal Government. Federal aid is help- 
ing and not hindering in road construction. 

The better type of roads is being promoted. The people are 
realizing that thé cheapest type of construction is the most 
expensive in the long run. I am not saying that all of the 
roads of the county should be of the same type. The type of 
road needed depends on the traffic. There should be several 
types of roads in every county, but it is unfair and inequitable 
for the local taxpayer to be called upon to build the type of 
road which is required to accommodate the State and national 
travel. The main roads should be of a permanent type; the 
Federal Goyernment should aid in building them. Among the 
best types of main roads are concrete, brick, and macadam; 
they are the most economical in the long run for the main 
thoroughfares north and south and east and west through the 
counties and the States. 

The States must never sacrifice their sovereignty to secure 
Federal aid. In accepting aid for roads local self-government 
is not destroyed and the rights of the States are not sur- 
rendered. 

In my opinion, if some of the conditions now imposed were 
modified or withdrawn in Federal aid the administration would 
be more efficient and economical. I shall continue to work 
for the removal of any restrictions in Federal aid that will not 
stimulate State initiative. 

The Federal Government has always been interested in the 
matter of transportation. Without Federal aid the transcon- 
tinental railroads could never have been built. It is said that 
the Federal Government granted lands to the transcontinental 
railroads that aggregated more than the entire area of the 
States of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, and Wiscon- 
sin. If the Federal Government was justified in promoting rail- 
roads, surely it is more justified in supplementing the trans- 
portation of the railroads by aiding the highways. 

Our Government is a dual form, and it involves a dual citi- 
zenship. We are citizens of the United States, and we are cit- 
izens of our respective States, We are neighbors and brothers 
largely because of better means of travel and communication. 
The Nation is vitally interested in lending a helping hand to 
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the States. We are citizens of a common country. Every 
State is interested in every other State. It is the duty of the 
Government to provide for the welfare of all the citizens. 
Mr. Justice McKenna expressed this thought when, speaking 
for the Supreme Court of the United States, he said: 


Our dual form of government has its perplexities. State and Nation 
have different spheres of jurisdiction, as we have said; but it must be 
kept in mind that we are one people, and that powers reserved to the 
States and those conferred on the Nation are adapted to be exercised, 
either independently or concurrently, to promote the general welfare, 
material and moral. 


I maintain that the opposition of States like New York and 
Massachusetts to Federal aid is not justified. The claim is 
made that many States receive in Federal aid more than they 
pay into the National Treasury. The statement is true as to 
many of the States, but the argument is not sound. I may say 
in this connection that Mississippi paid in Federal taxes dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1925 $4,009,777.21 and received in Federal 
aid for all purposes from the Government $2,523,354.20. 

But no State pays more than its population and wealth justi- 
fies. Many large cities and commercial centers are really the 
clearing houses for the business of the Nation. There is not a 
large city in the country that secures its prosperity exclusively 
from the people who reside in the State in which the city is 
located. The poorest State helps to enrich the wealthiest State. 
It is a false theory that maintains that the States contribute 
to the Federal Treasury. Taxes are leyied upon individuals 
and not upon legal subdivisions. 

Opposition to Federal ald has been more pronounced since the 
income and inheritance taxes were enacted. The wealthier 
States maintain that the tax burden is unequal. In 1925 New 
York paid in Federal taxes $658,585,982.21. It received in 
Federal aid $5,786,846.21. Massachusetts paid $118,909,084.22 
and received $1,649,915.10. New Jersey paid $110,199,707.06 
and recelved $2,223,399.09. Michigan paid $195,726,494.83 and 
received $4,044,224.64, Again, it is said that in 1923 New York 
paid 28.72 per cent of all the income taxes paid in the United 
States, while New Jersey paid 4.35 per cent, and Massachusetts 
paid 6.72; Michigan, 4.24 per cent, while Mississippi paid 0.29 
per cent, or approximately three-tenths of 1 per cent. 

The State of New York for the years 1917 to 1925, inclusive, 
paid into the Federal Treasury 35.68 per cent, or more than 
one-third, of all the Federal estate taxes collected. Massachu- 
setts paid 6.43 per cent, while Mississippi paid 0.14 per cent, or 
approximately one-eighth of 1 per cent. Of course, the great 
benefit from the repeal of the Federal estate tax will accrue 
to States like New York, Michigan, Massachusetts, and New 
Jersey. 

However, the argument of those opposed to Federal aid is not 
sound. States are political and not economic units, There are 
many large corporations in New York City that derive their 
prosperity from other States. On the 15th of May, 1925, the 
deposits in New York City banks amounted to $2,218,027,000, 
and yet 88 per cent of this amount represented deposits by 
banks outside New York City. Many large railroad 
corporations pay thelr income taxes in New York City. 
For instance, the Union Pacific in 1923 paid an income 
tax of $4,500,000, and yet this railroad does not operate east of 
Omaha and Kansas City. But all of its Federal taxes were 
paid in New York State. Take another case: The United States 
Steel Corporation in 1923 paid an income tax of $16,000,000 in 
New York. This corporation has 145 plants and warehouses, 
but only 2 of them are located in the State of New York. New 
York, Hartford, and Baltimore are the homes of many of the 
great fire, life, and casualty insurance companies of the coun- 
try, and yet no one would be so foolish as to say that these 
cities alone contribute to their prosperity. Boston is the center 
of the wool market, yet there are but few sheep in the State of 
Massachusetts. The mines of several States of the West have 
furnished wealth to the residents of other States. There is not 
a large city in the country which secures its wealth exclusively 
from the citizens who live in that city or in the State where 
the city is located. Rockefeller lives in New York, and yet his 
fortune accrues from his operations in every State in the Union. 
Henry Ford resides in Michigan, and yet his business prospers 
because he sells cars in every county in the United States. 

The entire Nation contributes to the building of all the great 
fortunes in the country. Wealth should be taxed for the 
benefit of the whole country and not for the benefit of any par- 
ticular locality. 

GOOD ROADS UNITE THE COUNTRY 

National highways make neighbors of all the States and pro- 
mote a better understanding among all the people, Progress 
and highways go hand in hand. Good roads are an-educational 
asset. They make for better schools, they foster good citizen- 
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ship. They make better homes and better citizens. Humanity 
advances along its highways. We live in the golden age of 
human achievement, and highways are removing the barriers 
between the city and the country. 

In Germany, France, and Italy the national governments 
build and maintain the main highways. The citizen is taxed 
for the secondary roads. The primary roads are for the gen- 
eral welfare and are constructed at the general expense, They 
were important factors in the prosecution of the World War. 

Rome is famous for her legions and for her highways. We 
can not recall Rome without thinking of the Appian Way. 
The footprints of Cæsar can be traced to-day in Eng- 
land along the highways that he constructed in his conquest 
of Britain. 

The farm is the foundation of American prosperity. Good 
roads promote rural life. They make living conditions in the 
country worth while. Our national highways will help to 
unite the entire country. We lead the world in railways and, 
when completed, we will haye the best and greatest highway 
system in all the earth, By Federal aid to highways the citizens 
of the United States, regardless of their residence, and according 
to their ability, are contributing to the progress and advance- 
ment of all the people. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Branp]. 

Mr, BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, this does not seem to be exactly a debate on the 
road question. The Members of the House evidently have been 
about unanimously convinced that this bill should pass. [Ap- 
plause.] I believe this is because the people of the country 
have been equally convinced. I do not hear in my State any 
objection to Federal aid from the National Government in help- 
ing the States to build roads. 

However, the chairman has asked me to bring up the one 
objection to Federal aid which has lodged itself in the minds of 
some against this proposition. I refer to the way the money 
comes into the Treasury from the States and the proportion 
that goes out to those same States. The money does not go 
out in the same proportion to each State as each State puts 
the money into the Treasury, and some think, on that account, 
Federal aid is unfair. I have gone over the payments into 
the Treasury from the several States, and I haye picked out 
some outstanding illustrations, and I want to bring them to 
the attention of the House and again give you my logic on the 
subject to show it is fair even under those circumstances. 

North Carolina, for instance, pays into the Treasury of the 
United States about $167,000,000 a year. South Carolina pays 
in only $6,000,000; and yet when you find out what Federal 
aid they receive, you find that South Carolina receives nearly 
as much as North Carolina. South Carolina receives $1,250,000 
a year and North Carolina about $1,750,000 a year, and yet 
North Carolina pays into the Treasury about thirty times as much 
as South Carolina, Now is this fair? Let us analyze and see 
where North Carolina gets the money that she pays into the 
Treasury. You will find down there the principal business is 
tobacco, and this State pays $151,000,000 in tobacco taxes. The 
manufacturers down there put up tobacco in forms of cigarettes 
and in package form, and the Government requires that on each 
one of those packages you must have a stamp, and that stamp 
costs considerable money. All these packages are sent out all 
over the United States by the manufacturer, and does that 
manufacturer absorb the cost of that stamp himself? We all 
know he does not. He would break up if he did. He sends 
that package out over the United States with the tax added, 
and then everybody who smokes cigarettes or uses a package 
of tobaceo contributes to the fund that comes back into North 
Carolina and is sent in to the Treasury of the United States, 
and North Carolina gets the great credit of paying $167,000,000 
into the Treasury of the United States. Why, gentlemen, North 
Carolina is just a collector of taxes; that is all. All the people 
are paying that tax all over the United States. 

Let me take another illustration I find up in Michigan, Mich- 
igan pays $193,000,000 a year into the Treasury. Indiana, her 
sister State, pays only $38,000,000. Yet each of these States 
receive about $2,000,000 Federal aid for roads. Is that fair? 
When you analyze the money paid by the State of Michigan 
into the National Treasury, you find that there is the State 
where the automobiles are made; and when you buy an auto- 
mobile, you will find on your bill so much for national taxes, 
and you pay that before you get the machine, That is a part 
of its cost. So everybody who jumps over the roads in a Ford 
all over the United States or rides in a Cadillac contributes to 
that sum, which Michigan turns into the National Treasury. 
Michigan is a collector of taxes from all over this broad 
country. 
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The Standard Oil in New York and the Rockefellers in New 
York pay large sums into the National Treasury, but we all 
know that on every corner in this great country where there is 
a gasoline station that funds is being collected from the people 
generally in the United States, and it is sent to New York and 
turned over to the National Treasury. 

80, if my logic is correct, I say it is absolutely fair to give 
national aid out of the National Treasury to the States. [Ap- 
plause.] If there are those who do not agree with that logic 
of the situation; if there are those who cling to the idea it is 
not fair, then I want to say to you there is another way out for 
you. The States of the Union are collecting on gasoline to pay 
for the construction of roads, generally, 2, 3, 4, or 5 cents a 
gallon. Now, what is the Nation doing? We are placing a 
tax on the construction of every automobile made in the coun- 
try, and when that tax is all collected we find it equals the 
amount of Federal aid which we have involved in this bill. 
So those who do not believe it is fair on account of the unequal 
amounts paid by the States into the National Treasury to pay 
out this Federal aid to the States, I believe they can see that 
we are collecting from the traffic the amount that the National 
Government is paying on the roads. 

I believe in Federal aid to the States, not as a gift, not as a 
gratuity to the States, but as an obligation of the Nation, be- 
cause the Nation is using the roads and needs them. We are 
running the Post Office Department down here, one of the 
greatest businesses in the country, and we are running it suc- 
cessfully, The Post Office Department has 45,000 rural mail 
carriers in the United States who go out on the roads of the 
country every morning. Each one of them drives about 30 miles 
every day, and this means that the mails are carried over 
1,350,000 miles of roads every day. The States are spending 
at least $1,000,000,000 a year making these roads good, and the 
Post Office Department is using them all without paying 1 cent 
for their use, and every dollar that the State spends on these 
roads makes it cheaper to deliver the mails. Now, is not that 
true? You know the mail carrier has reduced the time of his 
service to three or four hours a day on the rural routes. He 
gets through in three or four hours, and the Government is 
cognizant of that, and we are gradually beginning to reorganize 
the mail routes. In my district in the last year there have 
been five reorganizations. They have reduced the number of 
carriers. When a carrier dies now in my district or when one 
quits we do not appoint another. We reorganize the routes in 
that district. I had a report from Mr. Billamy this week say- 
ing he had reorganized in one town and changed the number 
of routes from 5 to 4, at an increase to the men delivering the 
mail of $306 apiece in their annual salaries, and yet saved the 
Government $1,260 a year at that place. We had five of these 
reorganizations in my district in the last year, and this means 
a saving to the Government of about $6,000. This is all because 
the States and the counties have been spending money on these 
roads Now, are you going to say that the Government is 
going to use all these roads and pay nothing for their use when 
it is an absolute benefit to the Government? 

Another point: The traffic in the United States is now at 
least 20 per cent interstate traffic; that is, people do not travel 
just in their own State. They go out of their State, and just 
us soon as you go out of your State the State you are in is 
really under no obligation to furnish you a road. You are 
getting it for nothing and you pay no taxes there. It seems to 
me as soon as you get out of your own State you are in inter- 
state traffic, you are in United States traffic, and it seems to 
me it is reasonable to say that the United States should con- 
tribute to the care and building of that road which such people 
are using at the sufference of the State they are in. 

Twenty per cent of the traffic is interstate, and a billion 
dollars is being spent by the State every year, and if the 
United States would spend her share represented by the inter- 
state traffic, we would have a bill here for $200,000,000, which 
is one-fifth of what is being spent, instead of $75,000,000 which 
the committee reports. 

Mr. HARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I will. 

Mr. HARE. I am very much interested in the discussion 
and I would like to know the gentleman’s idea of taking the 
excise tax off from automobiles and placing it in what would 
be known as a Federal highway fund to be used exclusively in 
the construction of roads. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. That is a debatable question in which 
the automobile manufacturers and the users would object. I 
am not at all sure but that we are coming to that as a policy 
of road building. 

Mr. HARE. My idea was that there would be no change in 
the excise, but when the tax is collected and turned into the 
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Treasury it would go into a fund to be known as a Federal 
highway fund. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. There is no fairer way to provide for 
roads than by tax on the traffic on these roads. 

Now, in conclusion, there is another reason why the Govern- 
ment should participate in road building, and that is as a means 
of national defense. 

I remember during the war in 1918 out in Ohio the trucks 
were coming through our State in caravans, carrying war 
munitions to the East, where they were needed, and I remember 
very distinctly that some of our roads were not strong enough 
and broke down, and we had to declare an emergency on the 
national roads between Zanesville and Wheeling and build the 
roads strong enough to support truck traffic that the Govern- 
ment was furnishing. 

Since that time I was in Europe and in France and studied 
the roads there. Now, does the French nation go out into the 
country and collect money from the country people for building 
main roads? Not at all. Way back more than 100 years ago 
one of the most practical and greatest men who ever ruled over 
man decided the French policy of building roads. Napoleon 
Bonaparte decided that policy, and the French nation at that 
time and since has built the main roads in France out of the 
public treasury. 

I went down into Italy and stood on a road built by one of 
the Cæsars centuries ago, and ever since that time in Italy the 
National Government has been building the main roads there 
as a means of defense. 

And over in Germany I found the National Government 
building all their main roads as a means of national defense, 
so that they could get to their frontiers before the enemy could 
get in. 

So when you compare what other nations are doing and 
what the United States are doing—we are furnishing 714 per 
cent of the cost of building the main roads, while over there in 
Europe they are furnishing 100 per cent—you must conclude 
that this committee has brought in here a conservative meas- 
ure. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, in the considera- 
tion of this bill (H. R. 9504), a bill for the further extension of 
Federal aid to the States for the construction of Federal aid 
roads, I realize that there will be little, if any, opposition to 
the passage of this bill. Yet, as a member of the Committee 
on Roads, and one who has been interested for a number of 
years in the construction of good roads, I can not let this op- 
portunity pass without expressing my views on this bill. And 
I desire, first, to give, in brief, the history, as I understand it, 
of what the Federal Government has done in the way of 
Federal aid to the States. 

On August 24, 1912, an act was approved creating a joint 
committee composed of five Members of the Senate, to be desig- 
nated by the chairman of the Senate Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, and five Members of the House, to be desig- 
nated by the chairman of the House Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, to make inquiry into the subject of Fed- 
eral aid in the construction of post roads and to report at the 
earliest practicable date. And for this purpose an appropria- 
tion of $25,000 was made for the use of this joint committee in 
such investigation, and an appropriation of $500,000 was made 
to be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture, cooperating 
with the Postmaster General, in improving the condition of the 
roads over which the rural mails were delivered, or were to be 
delivered. 

On July 11, 1916, an act was approved authorizing the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to cooperate with the States through their 
respective highway departments in the construction of rural 


post roads in the various States and Territories. And which 
act provided an appropriation of— 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917 $5, 000, 000 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918-.__-.________ — 10, 000, 000 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919——2 222 15, 000, 000 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920___-----__.-____ 20, 000, 000 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921_-__-__-___-_____ 25, 000, 000 


That act provided that after the Secretary of Agriculture 
made certain deductions authorized by that act, he should then 
apportion the remainder of the appropriation of each fiscal 
year among the several States in the following manner: 

One-third in the ratio which the area of the State bears to 
the total area of all the States. 

One-third in the ratio which the population of each State 
bears to the total population of all the States, as shown by the 
latest available Federal census. 

One-third in the ratio which the mileage of rural delivery 
routes and star routes in each State bears to the total mileage 
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of rural delivery routes and star routes in all the States. 
(The information as to the mileage of rural delivery routes 
and star routes to be furnished by the Postmaster General.) 

The same act made appropriation to be apportioned to the 
States as follows: The sum of $1,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and each fiscal year thereafter, up to and 
including the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926. In all, $10,- 
000,000 to be used for the construetion and maintenance of 
roads and trails within, or partly within, the national forests. 

The act of February 28, 1919, amending the act of 1916, 
made appropriations for Federal aid, as follows: 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920_____.____----- „ „ 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 19212222 75, 000, 000 

Said additional sums to be expended in accordance with the 
provisions of the act of June 11, 1916. This amendatory act 
also made appropriations, to be expended in our insular pos- 
sessions, of $3,000,000 for each of the above-mentioned years. 

The act of July, 1916, was further amended November 9, 1921, 
and made appropriation of $75,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1922, and also made additional appropriation for 
the construction and maintenance of forest roads and trails in 
the sum of $5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, 
and $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. 

The act of June 19, 1922, further amended and extended the 
act of 1916 appropriating $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923; the sum of $65,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1924; the sum of $75,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and also making the additional appro- 
priation of $6,500,000 for each of said years of 1924 and 1925, 
to be expended for the forest roads and trails. 

And the act approved February 12, 1925, extended these ap- 
propriations for the fiscal years as follows: 

The sum of $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, 

The sum of $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and the further sum of $7,500,000 for the forest roads 
and trails for each of said years. 

And this present bill simply continues this appropriation of 
$75,000,000 to be apportioned among the States for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1928, and June 30, 1929, and the 
further sum of $7,500,000 for the forest roads and trails for 
each of said years. 

I simply call attention to these appropriations made in the 
past to show that the Congress is not being asked to do any- 
thing different from what it has done for the past several 
years. And, in my judgment, if there is any criticism to be 
offered to this bill, it is because the appropriation that it car- 
ries is too small, rather than too large, an amount, considering 
what these appropriations have done and are still doing for the 
good of the country. 

The act approved November 9, 1921, in addition to making 
appropriation to be expended in cooperation with the States, 
the law provided for a definite system of roads to be con- 
structed with funds from both the Federal and the State 
Treasuries, This system was limited to 7 per cent of the total 
road mileage of each State. Seven per cent was chosen be- 
cause it was found that this mileage would connect all of the 
county seats and main market centers. And this appropria- 
tion is being asked for the purpose of further carrying out the 
construction of this 7 per cent mileage system. 

The construction of good roads is not a political question, 
yet both of the two leading political parties have declared in 
favor of continuing this Federal aid to the States for the im- 
provement of highways. In the last national platform of the 
Republican Party the platform pledges its party to a continua- 
tion of this program in the following language: 


We pledge a continuation of this policy of Federal cooperation with 
the States in highway building. 


The Democratic platform of the same year pledges its party 
to a continuation of this program in the following language: 


Improved roads are of vital importance not only to commerce and 
industry but also to agriculture and rugal life. We call attention to 
the record of the Democratic Party in this matter and favor a con- 
tinuance of Federal aid under existing Federal and State agencies, 


I desire to speak briefly of what Federal aid in road con- 
struction has done for my State, Indiana, and what progress 
has been made in the improvement of roads since the creating 
of this Federal-aid system, approved July 11, 1916, and amend- 
ments thereto. I speak of Federal aid in Indiana because I 
am more familiar with what Federal aid has done for Indiana 
than I am with what it has done for other States. Indiana 
did not have a law creating a State highway commission until 
1917, when an act was passed creating such a commission. The 


$50, 000, 000 
75, 000, 000 
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constitutionality of this act was challenged before the provi- 
sions of the law could be fully put into effect, but in 1919, in 
ease of Wright et al. v. House (188 Indiana, 247), it was de- 
cided by the court that the act was constitutional. But before 
much was accomplished by that act the legislature of 1919 en- 
acted a law which, with later amendments, is now the govern- 
ing act of the State of Indiana as to the State highway com- 
mission. 

This act of 1919 created a nonpartisan highway commission, 
composed of four members to be appointed by the governor, and 
that commission selects a director of the commission. Since 


the organization of the State highway commission in Indiana, 


under the provisions of that act, there has been a wonderful 
improvement in the highway system of the State due to the 
efforts of the commission. I believe the State highway commis- 
sion of Indiana will compare favorably with any of the State 
highway commissions, and the present commission is doing a 
wonderful work in the State of Indiana. And for the infor- 
mation of those who care to know, I herewith submit a table 
showing the expenditures of that department for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1925: 


$69, 433. 64 
108, 967, 71 
, 000. 00 
1, 942. 92 
15, 517, 942. 18 
Since the organization of the commission in 1919 the fol- 
lowing table shows the miles of roads constructed by the In- 
diana State Highway Commission prior to 1925, during 1925, the 
program of 1926, and the totals, as follows: 


On January 1, 1926, the State highway commission was main- 
taining a system of 1,225.44 miles of pavement; 2,629.48 miles 
of gravel and stone road; 81.07 miles of earth and new loca- 
tion; making a total of 3,935.99 miles. This 81.07 miles of 
earth road will practically all be constructed during the pres- 
ent year. 

The following table shows what the State of Indiana has 
received from the Federal Government and what it has ex- 
pended : 


State’s fiscal year 


SUMMARY 
Total Federal ald received by Indiana 


Federal aid under contract for con- 
struction (not collected $3, 894, 951. 95 
Federal aid allocated to projects not 
336, 600. 00 
2, 060, 147. 39 


under contract for construction 
Federal aid not allocated to projects... 
Federal aid available for construction 


6, 282, 699. 34 


Total Federal aid apportioned to Indiana__-___ 18, 204, 355. 00 


The above figures and tables relating to Indiana were given 
me by John D, Williams, director of the State highway commis- 
sion of Indiana. 

I know of no one thing that has done more in improving 
conditions in the State of Indiana than has the improvement 
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of its roads, And I think what is true of that State is true 
of all States. It has brought the farmers closer to the markets. 
It has opened up many sections of country to development 
that were practically inaccessible before good roads were built 
through those sections, Many sections of the country, where 
but a few years ago farmers had difficulty in marketing their 
crops and livestock, on account of the condition of the high- 
ways, to-day are putting their products and livestock in the 
markets 25, 50, and more, miles away by use of trucks going 
over good roads to these markets. Schools are ‘being consoli- 
dated, and the school children carried in automobiles to the 
schools; rural-mail routes are going over these roads carry- 
ing daily papers and other mail to the citizens of the rural 
districts in automobiles in about one-half of the time that it 
took the mail carrier of a few years ago to deliver mail on 
these routes with the horse-drawn vehicle. While the con- 
struction of good roads has brought about a wonderful im- 
proyement in the rural districts, yet this road-building program 
is still in its infancy. 

President Coolidge, in his message to Congress December 6, 
1923, said: E 


Highways and reforestation should continue to bave the Interest and 
support of the Government, 


And the kind of support the States need from the Government 
in the improvement of roads is financial support. This pro- 
gram of Federal aid to the States in the construction of roads 
began under the act approved July 11, 1916, and continued to 
this date is the one good thing, in my judgment, above all 
others, that Congress has done for the upbuilding and improve- 
ment of the agricultural and rural districts of this country, 
and this date stands out as one of the great days in congres- 
sional action. Again quoting from President Coolidge’s message 
of December 6, 1923: 


No expenditure of public money contributes so much to the national 
wealth as for building good roads, 


And in addition to contributing to the national wealth, I know 
of no appropriation that has done so much to improve condi- 
tions and bring about enlightenment as has this system of 
extending Federal aid to the States for road improvement. 
When this system was first inaugurated there was considerable 
opposition to the Government extending this Federal aid to the 
States, and some still contend that such appropriations should 
not be made. When conditions were different roads were con- 
structed with the township or the county as the unit of taxation 
and construction. But conditions have so changed that it is 
necessary that the unit of taxation and construction be made 
larger, even larger than the State. With the township as the 
unit, the poorer townships are not financially able to construct 
roads that will accommodate the traffic of to-day. Many coun- 
ties are not financially able to construct roads that will accom- 
modate the traffic of to-day. Many States are not financially 
able to construct roads that will accommodate the traffic of 
to-day. Yet the public wants to travel through these townships, 
these counties, and these States that are unable financially to 
construct these roads, and there is no other alternative but to 
make the Federal Government the unit for the taxation and 
the construction of the main market roads. And many of the 
roads now are used more for the through traffic than they are 
used by the persons residing along the roads. For that reason 
it is proper and right that the Federal Government and the 
taxpayers of the Federal Government should bear a part of the 
expenditure for the construction of roads in the various States. 

In Indiana the State highway commission, aided by the funds 
from the Federal Government, has constructed, and is con- 
structing, the main market highways of the State. And, under 
our State laws, the counties and the townships are construct- 
ing roads to connect with these main market highways. On 
the roads built by the State Highway Commission of Indiana, 
the State’s portion of the construction is being paid for as the 
roads are being constructed, and Indiana has no State bond 
issue for the construction of State and Federal roads, nor has 
the State any indebtedness for that purpose. 

This same principle of finding a larger unit is recognized 
in many of our State school systems. In the State of Indiana, 
for instance, we have a law that any township, or municipality, 
after levying and collecting a certain rate on the taxable prop- 
erty of that municipality, and it is found to be insufficient to 
maintain the schools for the length of time required by the 
State law, that municipality may then draw on the State 
funds for a sufficient amount to continue the schools for the 
length of time required by the school system. The State recog- 
nizes the fact that it can not permit the children of any part 
of the State to be deprived of the necessary training in school 
because of the lack of funds in that’ particular municipality, 
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thus recognizing the fact that a township, or a county, is too 
small a unit for the school system, and the same is equally 
true with the road system. 

Some of the larger cities, or some of the wealthier States, 
may contend that under this system of road building that par- 
ticular city or State is paying more than its just proportion 
of taxes for road purposes. It may be paying out more money 
than it is receiving, yet these roads are bringing into that city, 
or that State, the products and necessaries of life from the 
States receiving this benefit. The mines, and the agricultural 
fields of the West, in many instances, are sending their prod- 
ucts to such cities and such States. Life insurance compan- 
ies, banking institutions, manufacturing establishments, and 
other institutions receive much of their profits from States 
other than their own. And niany of the stockholders, and 
others contributing to the profits of these institutions, are resi- 
dents of other States. And it is just and equitable that these 
wealthier centers should contribute their pro rata part in the 
way of taxation to this Federal-aid system of road construction. 
And I hope that this bill continuing the appropriation of Fed- 
eral aid to the States for road construction will pass without 
opposition. And I also hope that many more such appropria- 
tions will be made extending the life of this system for years to 
come. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr, Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Macrapy]. 

Mr. MAGRADY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to suggest to you that I know of nobody who 
objects more to high taxes than I do. You all know that when 
the road question arises it always brings up the question of 
taxes, and the great amount of taxes paid is a paramount 
thing in all our minds. However, we pay taxes in two ways. 
One is the direct way and the other is the indirect way. For 
many years I have been working for good roads. I have been 
paying taxes, including road taxes. I haye been paying for 
repair bills, the biggest part of our road taxes. Without good 
roads we are paying excess taxes, because we are depriving 
the farmer of the right to come into town quickly and com- 
fortably, and we are depriving the citizen of the city of the 
opportunity to get through the country easily, In that way we 
are aiding in high taxation, Let us be liberal End lay down the 
general broad plan, not for the citizens of the city only, nor 
for the farmer or worker alone, but for the Government as 
well. Let us help our neighbor and get acquainted with him 
by reason of our ability to get to him and home again without 
great inconvenience. 

My earliest knowledge of contemplated road improvement 
dates back to the World’s Fair in Chicago. Several little sec- 
tions of sample roads were built for exhibition purposes only, 
so that all who were interested in good roads might see what 
was then supposed to be the last word in road building so far 
as the needs of that time were considered. 

The advent of the automobile, and with it the tourist, 
awakened the public to the great need of better highways for 
both business and pleasure. State after State took up the ques- 
tion of building much-needed highways according to a set plan. 
Pennsylvania was among the first to prepare a great highwuy 
system, but found that it required a vast sum of money to 


“make just a start in the work. Plans were proposed to raise 


some of the money to establish what is one of the most efficient 
highway departments of any State, and to prepare maps show- 
ing the proposed routes and plans for general construction of 
what then was considered a foundation strong enough for any 
known vehicle. Just as the railroads learned that the wooden 
rail with an iron strap fastened on top of it would not bear 
the heavy locomotives, freight, and passenger cars that roll 
over the tracks now, so the highway. department has learned 
that what was once an amply strong and durable road for such 
traffic as then passed over it, is no longer able to bear the 
strain of the ponderous machines ladened with every concelv- 
able kind of freight that now is carried upon the highway, 
sometimes to the advantage of the shipper and very much 
so to the owner of the transport, because the State furnishes 
and keeps in good repair the track he is privileged to use. 
He has no overhead or capital investment in tracks that must 
be constantly renewed and kept in good repair. This situation 
borders on real socialism, to the great disadvantage of the 
stockholder whose savings are invested in railroads or trolley 
roads. 

One of the situations that roused communities at first was 
whether or not the road would be laid to and through that 
particular community. Heads of departments were besieged 
with committees and delegations asking for immediate con- 
sideration of their locality. However, the permanent plan 
was adhered to and the more important ones were laid accord- 
ing to the then best-known practices of road builders. 
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Taxation was the one bugaboo that retarded the work. Bond 
issues were not possible because the fellow who did not own 
an automobile roused his neighbors to vote against the ap- 
proyal of a bond issue, and they yoted it down. To the credit 
of the unselfish worker for good roads, let it be said, that 
in the face of defeat he continued diligently to talk and 
work for good roads. He is represented by the American 
Automobile Association, the Pennsylvania Motor Federation, 
and kindred well-known automobile clubs and highway associa- 
tions and organizations. Unfair tax placed upon the auto- 
mobile owner is fast becoming a thing of the past. Repairs 
are no longer needed in the same volume as formerly, so that 
form of indirect tax, a very heavy one, is going out of our 
present-day experience. 

The spirit of early times relating to road construction largely 
held that each State, county, and locality must provide its own 
money by whatever plan of taxation they saw fit to adopt. 
The need of more permanent and rapid construction to meet 
the crying demands led to the invention of numerous plans 
of taxation for both building and maintaining the public 
road system. I believe one of the fairest plans is that of the 
gasoline tax. 

The machine passing through a State and using the high- 
ways consumes gasoline in proportion to the mileage traveled, 
and assuming, of course, that all gasoline tax is paid into the 
proper treasury, the owner only contributes a small amount of 
his tax to assist in maintaining the kind of road he finds it a 
pleasure to use. Our road taxes give us as good returns in 
profit and pleasure as any we pay. Good roads reduce our 
cost of upkeep, which has been very heavy because of bad 
conditions existing not only in neighboring States but within 
our own bailiwick. 

The public-spirited, big organizations have persistently kept 
up the work of enlightening the people, Their efforts are being 
rewarded by haying the pleasure of seeing the friendly atti- 
tude of the Sixty-ninth Congress toward helping States that 
are willing enough to carry on their good roads program, but 
are financially unable to bear the whole of the present heavy 
burden. 

Good roads reduce taxes; they give the worker an oppor- 
tunity to visit tant friends and to travel in comfort; they 
enable the farmer to reach distant markets that otherwise 
would be closed to him; they have helped to bring joy to the 
drudgery of domestice life by making it possible to travel in 
comfort in any season as we desire, disregarding distance and 
time of day. None have greater returns from good roads than 
the worker who daily may now travel distances to work that 
formerly required his absence from home for the week. 

Regardless of whether the stretch of good road is within our 
State or in a distant one, I am for good roads and want to help 
get the best. I am in favor of the pending bill, H. R. 9504, 
which provides rural post roads, because I believe it is real 
economy. It gives all the people good value for the taxes paid 
and for the money spent in building good roads, whether for 
postal or general purposes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WIIIIANs.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, it is always a real pleasure to me to support an au- 
thorization for the expenditure of public funds for Federal aid 
for the building of good roads. I had the honor to be a member 
of the Committee on Roads 10 years ago when the first bill of 
this kind was reported from the committee and enacted into 
law by Congress. I refer to the Shackleford Federal aid road 
bill. At that time there was quite a division in the Congress as 
to the adyisability of the Federal Government contributing to 
‘the States in the aid of.good roads. But we passed the act, 
which carried, I think, $100,000,000 authorization. At that 
time it was suggested in the debate, and was urged as one of 
the arguments in favor of the policy of the Federal Government 
participating with the States in the building of roads, that such 
action would be an encouragement to the States and to the 
local subdivisions of the States to enter upon a constructive 
program of road building. I think that argument has been 
abundantly demonstrated to be sound by what has happened 
since that time. 

In my opinion one of the most powerful incentives in this 
country in the past 10 years in inducing the States to enter 
upon the great program of road construction that we have 
seen in nearly all of them has been the aid and encouragement 
and approval given by the Federal Government to this great 
movement, Ten years ago the State of Illinois ranked twenty- 
ninth among the States of the Union in improved roads. Our 
whole State for four or fiye months out of every year was 
practically in the mud, Our towns were not connected with 
each other, and in places it was almost impossible for the 
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people living in the rural districts to get into the towns for 
several months in the winter season. Two years after the 
enactment of the Federal aid law our people began to discuss 
road building, and in 1920 there was submitted to the voters 
of Illinois a proposition to issue bonds in the amount of $60,- 
000,000 to be paid out of the automobile license fees, this fund 
to be used exclusively in the building of hard-surface roads. 

The legislature laid out a system of roads, comprising some 
four thousand miles. The bonds were voted by the people by 
an immense majority, and our State commenced the improve- 
ment of its highways. At the end of two years it was seen 
that the $60,000,000 would not be sufficient to complete the 
program laid out, and the legislature submitted an additional 
bond issue of $100,000,000 to be paid in the same way. That 
was submitted to the people and the people by a very large 
majority voted that $100,000,000 and an additional system 
of 3,000 miles was laid out by the legislature. In the 10-year 
period since the passage of this Federal aid road bill the State 
of Illinois has advanced from twenty-ninth place until now 
she is the first State in all the Union in its mileage of im- 
proved surface highways, ‘[Applause.] So it is with particular 
pleasure to-day that I support this authorization for $75,000,000 
for the two ensuing fiscal years, to be contributed by the 
Federal Government as a part of the fund to be used by the 
States of the Union in the improvement of highways. Nothing 
does so much for the benefit of rural communities of the State 
as good roads, and this legislation and this policy of the 
Federal Government that we entered upon 10 years ago has 
been worth many times the amount of money it has taken out 
of the Treasury in encouraging the people of all the States to 
build improved roads. To-day this country is noted almost 
from ocean to ocean as a Nation of good roads, which all of 
its people enjoy, and which contribute greatly to their pros- 
perity and happiness. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to my colleague from 
Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

“ioe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I simply rise to 
say that no committee of Congress has contributed more to the 
prosperity, the happiness, and the welfare of every State, Ter- 
ritory, and island possession of our great country than has the 
Committee on Public Roads. [Applause.] 

It is a pleasure to recall in that connection that my dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague from Alabama, Judge ALMON, 
has been for some years a member of that committee, and I 
think I voice the sentiments of his associates when I say that 
no member of that great committee has shown broader vision, 
wiser foresight, and more constructive thought in the prepara- 
tion of the programs that they have from time to time recom- 
mended to the House than has my friend from Alabama. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask permission to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman already has that per- 
mission. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield back such 
time as I have not used. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Browns]. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, Charles Sumner over 50 years ago prophesied that the 
improvement of our schools and rural highways would do 
more toward advancing civilization than any other agencies, 
This great statesman's prophecy has come true. Back in Jef- 
ferson’s time we began a system of Federal aid to construct 
the Cumberland Road from Cumberland, Md., toward the Ohio 
River, over which the march of civilization from the East to- 
ward the West began. The invention of the steamboat and the 
locomotive soon after turned the attention of the people from 
highways to these other ways of transportation, and appropria- 
tions were made for rivers and harbors and transcontinental 
railroads. As my friend from Iowa, Mr. RAMSEYER, said yes- 
terday, we gave in land grants to the railroads more than the 
entire area of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin—in value more than enough to build the railroads. We 
abandoned the idea of Federal aid to roads for over a century, 
leaving the matter of road building to the localities, until the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, when the Federal Government again 
passed a Federal aid law, July, 1916. Since the appropriation 
of 1916 we have appropriated $591,000,000 and the States have 
appropriated more than that amount to meet this amount. 
In 1918 we levied a Federal tax on automobiles, which the 
owners of automobiles paid, which amounted to $942,816,107 ; 
in other words, the auto owners and truck owners have paid in 
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taxes $451,616,107 more than the Federal Government has 
appropriated up to date for roads. 

Our system of Federal aid for roads established in 1916 
was thought out carefully by the Committee on Roads, of which 
J had the honor to be a member. Investigations were made 
in different States and different countries. The question of 
apportioning the money appropriated between the several 
States was a perplexing question. After considering many 
ways, the committee finally agreed that the fairest way of 
apportioning the money appropriated for roads by the Fed- 
eral Government was by apportioning one-third according to 
the area of a State, one-third according to the miles of post 
roads and one-third according to the population. This gave 
a State like the State of New York, with a large population, 
a fairly large area and quite a large road mileage, a very fair 
apportionment of these funds. It gave to a State like Rhode 
Island or a State like Connecticut, small in area but large in 
population, a fair amount. It gave to States like Montana 
and Wyoming, with a small population and a fairly small road 
mileage but a large area, a fair amount of the Federal aid 
appropriation. I do not think any fairer apportionment could 
have been made than was made in the road law of 1916. That 
this method of apportionment has never been changed but 
reenacted by every succeeding Congress justifies my statement 
that this is a fair way of apportioning the money. 

The bill we are considering here to-day, the Dowell bill, 
appropriating $75,000,000 for the next two years, 1927 and 1928, 
is simply a continuation of the former road law. 

This road law has been well administered by the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the money appropriated so honestly and effi- 
ciently expended that we have received a dollar's worth of 
road for every dollar expended. I think the people of the 
United States owe a great debt of gratitude to the director 
of public roads, Thomas H. MacDonald, who, for a very small 
salary, half of what a good many of the State highway com- 
missioners are getting, has administered this road law so fairly 
and impartially and has given such satisfaction, that among the 
48 States of the Union, I do not believe there is a single high- 
way commissioner who is not his warm friend. [Applause.] 

Commissioner McDonald is getting $6,500 a year, when most 
of the State highway commissioners are getting from $10,000 
to $20,000 a year. The highway engineer of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Hirst, was getting $12,000 a year, and he resigned to accept 
a more lucrative position. 

At first the cities objected because there was not a penny of 
this Federal appropriation that went into the construction of 
roads in any city of over 2,500 inhabitants, but the cities soon 
found they were benefited as much by these good roads as the 
country. Many commodities that had formerly been brought 
in by railroad were brought in by trucks much more con- 
veniently and with far less handling, the trucks leaving the 
freight at the door. Take, for instance, the delivery of milk. 
In cities where formerly almost all of the milk came in by 
train, now 90 per cent of it comes in tank trucks. These tanks 
are glass lined and are built on the thermos-bottle principle, 
keeping the milk cool for many hours. The milk carried in the 
glass-lined trucks is delivered earlier than by rail and gets to 
its destination in better condition and at a somewhat lower 
price. So that from the utility standpoint the cities are getting 
the benefit of good roads as much as the country districts. 


UNIMPROVED ROADS 


The cost of hauling over the average unimproved roads has 
been estimated by good authority at 21 cents per ton-mile. 
The cost of hauling over improved roads is estimated at less 
than 13 cents per ton-mile, making a saving of 8 cents per 
ton-mile. 

GROSS TONNAGE 


The gross tonnage to be hauled over the highways of the 
United States on an average year is over 700,000,000 tons. This 
computation was made by a joint committee of Congress on 
Federal aid in 1914. It is much more than this now. The 
average haul computed at 9 miles makes a gross saving on 
the transportation over improved roads of 72 cents per ton. 
This, multiplied by the gross tonnage, gives $504,000,000 the 
saving per year through improved roads, estimated away back 
in 1914. In other words, the United States has been paying a 
penalty of more than $504,000,000 per year in the excessive 
cost of the transportation of our agricultural products alone be- 
cause of its neglect of its highways. 

The heaviest tax that the people of the United States are 
paying to-day is the poor road or mud tax. Quite a portion 
of this tax falls on the ultimate consumer and is shared by 
the laboring man in the city as well as the producer on the 
farm, 
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GOOD ROADS 


The question of good roads concerns everybody. At one end 
of the road is the farmer with his crops for sale, which aggre- 
gated last year over $20,000,000,000. At the other end of the 
road is the city with its people waiting to be fed, with mer- 
chants waiting for trade, and with the railroad waiting for 
goods to transport. To whose advantage is it to have good 
roads? For the farmer to come to town it is clearly to the 
advantage of the merchant in the city and the railroads as 
much as it is to the farmer. Every man’s house faces on a 
road that connects with every other road and leads to every 
other man’s door and to every market place thronghout the 
land. The farm and the farmers are the great and abiding 
support of the city. 

President Coolidge in his message at the opening of this Con- 
gress made the following comment on Federal aid to roads: 


I do, however, recommend for the consideration of Congress that 
future legislation restrict the Government's participation in State 
road construction to primary or interstate highways, leaving it to the 
State to finance the secondary and intercounty highways, This would 
tend to diminish the amount of Federal-aid contributions, 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY HIGHWAYS 


In my opinion, it would be a very great injury to the good- 
roads movement to confine Federal aid to what are known as 
primary or interstate highways. Many highways that are 
designated as secondary highways become primary highways 
under our present Federal-aid system. For example, the total 
mileage of roads on which Federal aid can be spent in Wis- 
consin under the Federal aid law is 5,514 miles, or 7 per cent 
of the total road mileage of the State. Of this, three-sevenths, 
or 2,355 miles, are designated under the Federal aid law as 
primary highways, and four-sevenths, or 3,159 miles, as sec- 
ondary Federal highways. If we received. Federal aid as 
President Coolidge proposed only on our primary highways, 
our secondary highways consisting of 3,159 miles would be 
stricken from the Federal-aid system. You can see at once 
that this would be a great blow to the splendid system of 
Federal aid which is in the process of completion in the United 
States. 
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STATE AND FEDERAL AID 


It was my privilege to be chairman of the highway committee 
in the State Senate of Wisconsin in 1907, and the first State aid 
law passed by Wisconsin bears my name. 

In my platform upon which I ran for Congress in 1913 I 
promised to work for Federal aid for roads, and the establish- 
ment of the parcel post. I was placed on the first road com- 
mittee which was created by the Sixty-third Congress in 1913, 
and assisted in drafting the present Federal aid law. I also 
worked for and voted for the establishment of the parcel post. 
I am in favor of extending our rural routes, which we can do 
without very much more expense on account of our hard surface 
roads, so that eventually every farmer will have a mail box in 
front of his house. 


OPPOSITION TO FEDERAL AID TO HIGHWAYS 


The opposition to Federal aid to highways comes from a few 
of the wealthy States east of the Allegheny Mountains. 

Statements have recently been made on the floor of Congress 
and broadcasted throughout the country that New York pays 
over 25 per cent of every bill that the United States must meet. 
New York therefore argues that unless she receives back 25 
per cent of any distribution of Federal aid she is imposed upon. 
I deny that New York or any State contributes 1 cent more 
to the Federal highway fund than it receives in benefits. 

We are all proud of the city of New York, the financial cen- 
ter and the metropolis of the United States. We, however, 
maintain that the city of New York could not be the financial 
center and the metropolis of the United States if it were not 
for the natural resources, the millions of acres of wheat, 
cotton, corn, and the 25,000,000 dairy cows and the other great 
resources that contribute toward making this the wealthiest 
nation in the world. 

In the 10-year petiod from 1912 to 1922 the wealth of the 
United States increased from $186,000,000,000 to $320,000,- 
000,000, a net increase of $134,000,000,000. All of the 48 States, 
with their splendid citizenship, contributed to the increase of 
this unprecedented wealth. New York did no more than many 
other States in the creation of this wealth. 

On May 15, 1925, the statement of the United States Treas- 
ury Department showed that while the deposits in the New 
York City national banks totaled $2,218,027,000, 38 per cent 
of these deposits were from banks and trust companies outside 
of New York State. 
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The Union Pacific Railroad in 1923 paid an income tax in 
New York of four and a half million dollars, and yet this road 
does not operate east of Omaha and Kansas City, a half con- 
tinent away from New York State. 

The Southern Pacific paid a tax of $5,000,000 in New York 
and this road does not run any nearer than New Orleans. 

The United States Steel Corporation in 1923 paid an income 
tax of $16,000,000 in New York. They have 145 plants, 
only two of which are in the State of New York. They 
have 153,350 stockholders who paid this tax, and only 32,322 
of these stockholders live in the State of New York. Many 
other corporations pay their income tax in New York, but 
are obtaining their resources and making their money in other 
States of the Union as well as New York State. As an illustra- 
tion of this, such large corporations as the American Railway 
Express, American Beet Sugar Co., American Can Co., Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co., American Radiator Co., American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., American Tobacco Co., Western Union 
Telegraph Co., Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. pay these 
taxes in New York. So I say that although New York does 
theoretically pay 25 per cent of the taxes, yet, as a matter 
of fact, she does not pay any more than her share, because this 
wealth is produced from all over the country, and if it was 
not for the development of the West and the great agricultural 
parts of the country New York would not be the wonderful 
metropolis we are all proud of to-day. 

Wisconsin, with her dairy industry alone, produces over 
$200,000,000 in wealth each year. The South produces 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of cotton. The West 
produces wheat, corn, beef, and other farm products, besides 
the millions of dollars of oil and minerals; in the aggregate 
making a total of from $30,000,000,000 to $40,000,000,000 a 
year, and all of this wealth, no matter where it is eventually 
taxed, should help pay for the roads, for the roads contribute 
materially toward creating this great wealth. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Witson], who is president of 
the River and Harbor Congress, is not only a strong advocate 
of river and harbor improvement but is also for highways. I 
yield to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Witson]. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I am much in- 
debted to my good friend from Alabama [Mr. ALuox] and the 
other members of the Committee on Roads who have worked 
so diligently to bring out this bill providing for a continua- 
tion of the great program of highway building that looks to 
the completion of our system of public roads so that it may 
take its proper place in the transportation trinity—rail, river, 
and road—that means so much to all classes of the American 


people. 

As the situation stands to-day the railway system may be 
considered as practically completed, no new mileage is being 
added, and no substantial extensions are contemplated. We 
have recently entered upon a comprehensive and businesslike 
program for the completion and utilization of our waterways. 
With authorizations already made and that made by this bill, 
there will be available for the highway program between now 
and June 30, 1930, $300,000,000 to be expended by the Federal 
Government. This is what the friends of the highway system 
have advocated, and will make it possible to carry out the 
original intention, purpose, and plans of the Federal road pro- 
gram—a system of interstate highways connecting State capi- 
tals and principal cities, intrastate highways between county 
seats, and farm-to-market highways accessible to the main 
systems. The passage of this bill will bring new hope and 
confidence to the people living in the rural communities who 
have been continually paying taxes for the completion of the 
main lines, since this will enable the States, by joining local 
funds with the Federal contribution, to complete the connecting 
highways into the rural sections, and what we have termed the 
„ farm-to-market ” roads will be a reality. 

With this comprehensive plan of highways completed it will 
be entirely practical to coordinate transportation over the sys- 
tem with our waterways. Not only for the cities and indus- 
trial centers, but also for the farmer as well. 

Not long ago my attention was called to plans being worked 
out whereby schedules of time and place for shipment over one 
of our rivers would be given by radio the evening before, so 
that the growers of truck and other produce might come to the 
river landing over the improved highways and make direct 
connections into the market. Under our present rate of prog- 
ress this will be entirely practical in all sections. 

Shipment by water on our inland waterways is, generally 
speaking, about 20 per cent cheaper than rail, yet if the bene- 
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fits of this are to accrue directly to more than a very limited 
number of shippers improved highways are necessary. This is 
because rail and water interchange facilities are quite expen- 
sive and consequently widely separated. All those originating 
freight which might be more cheaply shipped by water, and 
who are within striking distance by truck of the waterway and 
yet far removed from an interchange point, must depend upon 
highways and motor transportation for the connecting link. 

When the program of Federal aid to highway construction 
was adopted there were 2,941,294 miles of roads in the United 
States, and under the act 200,349 were entitled to this aid. 
Of this mileage so entitled, 57,560 miles have been completed or 
are now under construction with Federal aid, and 62,900 miles 
have been completed by the States without Federal aid. The 
original program is therefore about 60 per cent completed. 
The action of the committee in bringing out this authorization 
bill is wholly justified, because it would have been unthink- 
able to abandon a well-thought-out program, one bringing 
returns to every citizen, short of completion. 

In my own State of Louisiana there are 39,803 miles, of 
which 2,771 miles of highway are eligible for Federal aid. Of 
the mileage eligible, about 40 per cent has been completed. 
Louisiana has been one of the most, if not the most, progres- 
sive and active of the Southern States in this work. Our 
plans for interstate and important intrastate highways are in 
the midst of execution, with the work going forward in all the 
States. To make an orphan of this half-grown highway system 
would be an economic blunder, to say nothing of the fact that 
it would be a breach of faith with the States and their political 
subdivisions which have bonded and taxed themselves to carry 
on their share, I therefore say again that the action of the 
committee was eminently proper and just. 

One other point, Mr. Chairman. I can see nothing in the 
objection raised to the cost of the completion of the program. 
The appropriations made under the authorization in this bill 
will be productive investments in the best sense of the word. 
The improvements will bring comfort and convenience to all 
our citizens and will pay for themselves in tax returns, per- 
haps many times over. To take but one feature of the returns 
brought in the form of taxes to the Federal Government by 
more and better highways: The improvements increase the pro- 
duction and use of automobiles, on which the United States 
collects a tax. This increases the incomes of the manufac- 
turers, distributers, and repairmen of automobiles and thereby 
increases the income taxes received from these people by the 
United States. And so the returns, direct and indirect, might 
be followed through the oil industry, the accessory people, and 
so on, almost ad infinitum. Returning, however, to the direct 
tax levied by the United States on the sales of automobiles, 
trucks, and accessories: Since 1918 the United States has col- 
lected $791,000,000 from this source, almost twice the amount 
it has put into roads. 

I can say with confidence that the continuation of Federal 
aid in road building meets the approval and support of an 
overwhelming majority of the people throughout the country. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to another distin- 
guished, patriotic statesman from Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
introduction that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ALMon] 
has given me does not carry with it an implication that my 
colleague, Mr. REX J. WIILsoxN, who just preceded me, is lack- 
ing in patriotism or statesmanship, [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen of the committee, I do not intend to impose upon 
you at this late hour in the evening with anything like an 
elaborate speech, but it has just occurred to me that in view of 
the fact that Louisiana was so backward for a number of years 
in road building and is so very much interested in it now that 
a few words from me on the bill under consideration might not 
be amiss. The conditions in southern Louisiana—I mean the 
physical surface conditions—retarded the movement of road 
building very considerably. But as in the case of all move- 
ments that are retarded, we latterly showed a wonderful burst 
of speed, and in accordance with the law of compensation have 
made up for whatever time that was originally lost. In addi- 
tion to that we were able to profit by the experience of other 
States, though our conditions, I repeat, are somewhat different 
from those that obtain or prevail in other sections of our coun- 
try. We have in southern Louisiana, within 6 inches of the 
surface of the soil and going down several feet in depth, a clay 
mud bottom, which made road building extremely difficult. 
Right at this point it may be of some information to the many 
Members present in the House, notwithstanding the lateness of 
the evening, to know that the clay mud bottom is the reason 
why we have such beautiful rice fields in the lower part of our 
wonderful State. Rice needs a great deal of water, which is 
furnished to the fields in our section through a series of main 
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eanals and laterals. The process is economic, for the reason | assumption. Some few relatively might gratify a curiosity to 
that the only way the water can escape is through evaporation. | ride to a place that would be expensive, but the novelty over 
It is utterly impossible for water to percolate through clay | they would soon subside to normalcy; and business men and 
which is gluish and bluish in its consistency. farmers never ship except that which they desire to sell. 

Without a clay mud bottom it would be so expensive to keep Gentlemen of the committee, the idea of that editorial writer 
the fields in water as to preclude farmers from the cultivation | will be vindicated in less than a quarter of a century. We are 
of rice. But to return to our mutton, as the French say—that | gradually adopting it, in a measure, right now in this bill, for 
is, to the subject of good roads—all parts of Louisiana, north, Federal aid to the several States for road building means 
south, east, and west, are making such prodigious strides in | nothing more nor less than glving to shippers and passengers 
road building, having several years ago solved the engineering | for nothing at least a part of their transportation. I am in 
problem of the clay mud bottom obstacle as to make the many | favor of it—do not mistake me. But I want you not to be 
visitors who pass through our beautiful Commonwealth express | confused and to understand that the proposition is not a revo- 
their amazement and wonderment in admiring tones. Through | lutionary one as you might have thought when I first sug- 
the piney-woods section, the cotton, the cane, and the rice fields | gested it. In the fullness of time, in a quarter of a century 
run these splendid roads, which are a source of profit, comfort, | as I suggested a moment ago, the idea in its entirety will be 
and pleasure not only to Louisianians but to thousands of | thoroughly vindicated. You are giving gradual expression to it 
people from other States that visit us and then pass on to new | in the appropriation for rivers and harbers. 
scenes. In the very near future there will be completed two For the millions and millions we are giving to good roads 
great bridges over the marsh section that lies between New | and rivers and harbors is a contribution to free transportation 
Orleans and the Gulf coast, and then millions of people will an- to the people and their goods. If you can build roads and 
nually pass through New Orleans, moving east and west along | waterways, you can build the equipment that will run over 
the great Spanish Trail. them. As a matter of fact that is what we are doing right 

En passant, we, in the Mother of States, as Louisiana is | now in the operation of the Mississippi-Warrior Barge Line. 
affectionately styled, are interested not only in good roads but | Do not be startled, gentlemen, it is in the coming and will come 
in the profitable operation of our railroads, for we are the | because it is the inexorable and logical development of the 
friends and not the enemies of railroads. We recognize that | foundation which we are laying in building good roads and 
they are among the outstanding factors in the development of | developing waterways. There is no doubt that in the near 
the wonderful civilization that obtains in the United States of | future the Government without the assistance and regardless 
America; but if we are interested in good roads and railrouds, | of the attitude of some States will construct two great national 
we are for obvious reasons interested in the scientific and logi- | highways from the Atlantic to the Pacifie Ocean, one running 
eal development of rivers and barbors, with a view of ulti- | through the northern tier of States and one running through 
mately coordinating these great transportation systems into a | the southern tier of States, and two other great roads running 
unified whole that will make for the greater glory and profit | from the Canadian line to the Mexican border and the Gulf 
of the Nation. of Mexico, one through the Eastern States and one through 

The Rules Committee should unhesitatingly and immediately | the Western States. Probably it will startle you to know a 
grant the rule for which the friends of rivers and harbors are | prophet in his own country, for he deserves this title, Arthur 
asking in order that the bill reported out by the Committee on | Brisbane recently, while writing on the subject of New Orleans, 
Rivers and Harbors shall have consideration and an expeditious | the Gulf coast, and his friendly visit to one of the great 
passage through the House. We want the fraternal strife ended | publishers of the country, Col. Robert C. Ewing, stated that 
in regard to the bill, which is presently raging in the steering | the time would come when the Great Lakes to the Gulf would 
committee as a result of a division of thought among prominent | be such a reality that ships would be seen steaming up the 
Republican Members of the House as to whether or not certain | Mississippi River and through its tributary, the Illinois River, 
features of the bill should be eliminated or not. We who to the great inland city of Chicago, which is the glory of the 
are friendly to all waterway projects that will add to the trans- | Great Lakes. You are coming to what the editoral writer on 
portation facilities of the country earnestly hope that the cruel | the American brilliantly forecast years ago. 
war will soon be over and that the rule, the rule for which we Mr, MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 
are clamoring, will be granted. Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Les. 

I ean not resist the opportunity presented through this dis- Mr. MADDEN. If the Government can spend fabulous mil- 
cussion of transportation to remark that about seven or eight | lions to build highways it ought to build waterways over which 
years ago while in the city of Chicago where I had gone to | boats can float. 
deliver an address a booklet was handed to me by a young man Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Undoubtedly. 5 
with the request that I read the editorials it contained taken | Mr. MADDEN, Internal commerce of the country is of 
from the New York American. I regard it as one of the best | Such importance as to justify the development of the internal 
booklets that I ever had the pleasure of reading, but loaned it | Waterways for the carriage of goods of the manufacturers and 
so frequently and to so many people that it was, of course, | the products of the farmers—— 
finally lost. For books, like unbrellas, are treated by many | Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Unquestionably. 
honest folks as not subject to larceny and property whose | Mr. MADDEN. That is true, is it not, in the Central and 
ownership varies with the possession. One of the editorials 5 7505 ine where we are thousands of miles away from the 
was on the subject of the desirability of the Government or the | Seaboard: 
people of the United States acquiring all of the railroads and | Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. And within a quarter of a 
then operating them free of cost for the shipment of goods and | century you are going to come to the conclusion that you will 
the carrying of passengers. Such a suggestion may seem at best promote the general welfare of this country by. equalizing 
first sight to you who are listening to me as bizzare as it read | the value of land and distributing cities a little more scien- 
to the millions who read it; but, my friends, in the fullness of | tifically. Instead of having congested cities of several millions 
time that writer's suggestion will be vindicated: and become a | in population, you will have more cities, splendidly situated 
glorious reality. geographically, and yon are going to have the people free from 
— Under such a mode of transportation farm land 500 miles | the tyranny of freight rates. I agree with the gentleman 
from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, | in 80 far as his interrogation is concerned. 1 do not ask him 
or San Francisco, or any other port, or from any inland city te agree with what I said in addition, because it might carry 
would become just as valuable as farm land within a hundred | him a little farther than he is willing to go presently. 
miles of the same city. For it is clear to even the superficial | . Mt. MAPES. Does the gentleman know of any period within 
observer that the greatest factor in contributing to value of | the last 25 years when the existing transportation systems of 
agricultural lands is the freight rates to which the products | the country took eare of the traffic better than they have in 
of that land are subjected. I believe that it was Fletcher | the last two or three years? 


who said: Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I do not exactly oa the 
. import of the gentleman's interrogatery. I am not complaining 

45 E write the laws of a country if you will permit about the instrumentalities that we have. They are conduct- 
gs: ing the business which brought them into existence admirably, 

And I migbt suggest to you that I would care not who wrote | I think; but I do state that advancement and a desire to meet 
the laws of a country or was its executive if you were to grant | the general demand for lower freight rates and the inexorable 
me the right to fix the freight rates on all the commodities | logic of the position that we have assumed in giving aid to 
that move over that land through its transportation channels. | the States in constructing highways will carry us inevitably 
Of course, there were many who endeavored to deride the | te the end of the trail, and that is to build the equipment on 
editorial writer by suggesting that millions of people would be | which to operate over these roads and to carry free the goods 
traveling constantly, because there was no cost attached to it. and products of the people, farmer, and consumer, manufac- 
It did not take long, however, to see how ridiculous was such an ‘ turer and tradesman alike. It may seem radical and extraor- 
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dinary but it is Coming. It Is not revolutionary. It is evolu- 
tion, and you—we can not sidestep. It will come so slowly and 
surely that there will be no commotion attending its march. 
The clamor for reductions but thinly conceals the desire for 
rates that will be zero, or at the vanishing point, to use a 
muchly used phrase. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Hare]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not know 
that I can make any further contributions in the way of an 
argument favoring Federal aid for roads. I rise to say that, 
in my judgment, we are in our infancy, in the road-building 
business: We have just begun. We take a great deal of pride 
in saying how much we have contributed to the building of 
roads in the last few years. We compliment ourselves in nar- 
rating the number of miles we have constructed. Yet I believe 
we have only begun; I believe, as I have said, we are only in 
the infancy of the system of building roads by appropriations 
from our Federal Government. I think that as soon as the 
main “throughways” have been constructed we are then going 
to build “highways” into the “ byways.” In other words, I be- 
lieve as soon as the great network of roads has been completed 
between the States and the various sections of the country we 
will then launch out upon a system of building roads to such 
an extent that all of the rural mail routes of these United 
States will be constructed and maintained at the expense of 
the Federal Government, and I hope to see it done at no dis- 
tant day. 

It is rather singular that the excise tax from automobiles 
this year corresponds so nearly with the appropriation called 
for in this bill. We find that the estimated excise tax on auto- 
mobiles for 1926 will approximate $75,000,000, and we are au- 
thorizing to be appropriated $75,000,000 for a two-year period. 
In view of the fact that the good-roads idea or the good-roads 
policy of the Government is a permanent, stable, and definite 
thing, it would be well for our Federal Government to con- 
sider creating what might be known as a Federal highway fund, 
whereby we can take the excise tax—that is, a tax paid when a 
person buys an automobile—and place it into a Federal highway 
fund, to be used exclusively in the construction and mainte- 
nance of highways. It is unfortunate that we have to pay this 
tax, for I am opposed to it; but if it is to be collected, we should 
set it aside and use it for the construction and maintenance of 
public highways; and if the highway system inaugurated by 
the Federal Government is to be permanent and continue, the 
Federal Government ought to begin such a program for financ- 
ing the construction and maintenance of these roads in the 
future. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SPROUL]. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, though a new member of the Roads Committee. 
I haye immensely enjoyed both my associations and my work. 

I desire to congratulate not only the committee but the 
House as well, upon having for the head of the Roads Com- 
mittee the distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOWELL] 
who has so ably and courteously guided the committee during 
its lengthy hearings upon the Federal aid roads bill, H. R. 9504. 

Mr. Chairman, in the discussion of this bill, I desire to cali 
attention to two remarkable facts which have been developed 
in the hearings before the committee and various speeches 
which have been made in support of this bill. 

In the consideration of this bill before the Roads Committee 
and here on the floor of the House, not only no Member of the 
House has offered one word of opposition to the bill, but no 
word of opposition was offered to the Roads Committee dur- 
ing its entire hearings. This, to my mind, is not only re- 
markable, but it proves the almost universal popularity of 
Federal road legislation. 

Another remarkable fact is that among the many distin- 
guished Members of the House who have spoken in favor of 
this bill in strong terms of indorsement, are the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama [Judge ALMon], the ranking Mem- 
ber on the minority side of the Roads Committee, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Judge HUDSPETH], the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Peery], the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Kemp], 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Dovcnton], the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Hare], the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON], and the distinguished 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rosston], ranking Member 
on the Republican side of the committee; men who, like myself, 
were born and reared in that section of our country where the 
doctrine of local self-government was more than elsewhere 
indelibly impressed on the minds of our ancestors by the 
tyrannical and oppressive rule of King George’s government. 
I say this too, Mr. Chairman, is a remarkable fact. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am not informed as to the originator of this 
Federal aid for roads proposition, but certainly there is great 
credit due some person or persons for a proposition that has 
brought so much good to this Government and its people. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. ALMON. The gentleman will recall that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] is the only 
Member of the House now who was a member of the joint con- 
gressional committee, the report of which was yery largely 
instrumental in the Congress of the United States in estab- 
lishing this highway system. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas, I thank the gentleman from Ala- 
bama for this information. This, however, is merely cumula- 
tive proof of the great worth of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] to his country as a real statesman. 

The governments of the original thirteen States, because of 
hardships experienced by the people under the reign of King 
George, provided for road districts of 3 or 4 square miles in 
area and a supervisor for each road district. Township or 
district boards, consisting of three members, also had some 
road-building jurisdiction. The roads built by these officers 
did not connect and coordinate, and for this reason only a very 
few years ago road building was vested in the county officers. 
A better system of roads, although limited to counties, was 
built. As the demands for intercounty travel increased it 
was observed that the roads of adjoining counties did not co- 
ordinate and connect in such way as to accommodate inter- 
county highway traffic. This condition gave rise to a demand 
for State boards to control and regulate intercounty or State 
road building. And as the population has increased and 
progress been made in various lines, including interstate traffic 
over public highways, the demand for interstate or national 
highways has grown throughout the whole country, hence the 
Federal aid and supervision laws by the Congress. 

Fifty years ago there was no considerable sentiment or de- 
mand for an interstate or national road system. At that time 
Congress could not haye been induced to enact the Federal road 
laws that we now have. 

The country and natural resources of the United States have 
been wonderfully developed during the past 50 years, until its 
population now is approximately 117,000,000 people. To ac- 
commodate the demands of business being conducted through- 
out the whole country, 250,000 miles of railroad and 3,000,000 
miles of public highways have been built to connect the thou- 
sands of municipal and the 48 State governments within the 
United States. Upon these 3,000,000 miles of public highway 
are driven more than 20,000,000 motor vehicles. 

It is said that one-fifth of our entire population is traveling 
interstate every day, and that that one-fifth of the population 
changes every day, so that the one-fifth moving interstate to- 
day is different from the one-fifth that moved yesterday or 
which will move to-morrow or the day following, so that dur- 
ing a short space of time practically our entire population is 
moving interstate over the public highways of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, the subject of an interstate public highway 
system has been wisely and lucidly discussed from many view- 
points. Various plans for raising money with which to build 
State road systems have been adyanced. The North Carolina 
plan and system has been specially mentioned. It seems to 
comprehend an entire State system to be built from an issue of 
bonds, the bonds to be liquidated by a fund to be raised ex- 
clusively from a tax on motor vehicles, gasoline, and oils. It 
is said this plan of raising the money is working successfully; 
providing an ample interest fund, sinking fund, and mainte- 
nance fund, and relieving the taxpayers of any other tax bur- 
den for road purposes. Of course, the Federal-aid fund coming_ 
into the State contributes its share of the requirement for road 
purposes. In this connection it might be suggested that the 
Federal tax on automobiles, paid by those who purchase them 
throughout the United States, amounts to more than the Gov- 
ernment appropriation of $75,000,000 per year, so that if every 
State would employ the North Carolina system it might be 
said that the automobile purchasers and users would pay not 
only the State’s share but the Federal Government’s share of 
all road building and maintenance funds. When all the States 
impose a reasonable tax on motor yehicles, gasoline, and oils 
for road-building purposes it will be true in substance that the 
automobile owners will be contributing the sum total of the 
money expended in the United States in building and main- 
taining public highways. 

A splendid and comprehensive system of good public high- 
ways in the United States constitutes the best of all educa- 
tional agencies, an agency that enables the inhabitants in 
one part of the country to travel and see and learn of the 
development and progress of the country, industrially, edu- 
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eationally, and morally. It furnishes an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the greatest country in the world and 
the greatest people in the world; to see the most interesting 
natural scenery and phenomena. The road system furnishes 
an opportunity and an inducement for the people to become 
acquainted with each other. The road system gets rid of 
sectionalism and the prejudices of one part of the country 
against another. It makes better and more loyal citizens. It 
makes the entire p-ople of our country united and harmoni- 
ous, just as the United States is a solid and indivisible Gov- 
ernment. A splendid interstate public highway system is the 
best possible national defense the Government can have. It 
would be an effective substitute for railways when for any 
reason they are not properly functioning. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to discuss for a few minutes a 
proposition quite intimately associated with the highways. 
During the past summer and fall I had a pleasant trip from 
my home in Kansas, west to the Yellowstone National Park 
and from the park, over a different route, back through Kan- 
sas and into the Southern States to northern Alabama, where 
I visited with interest the great Muscle Shoals dam and 
power project, which is located in the congressional district 
of our good friend, Judge ALmon. From Alabama we drove 
through Tennessee and other States back to Washington. 
On these trips, of necessity, we were continually passing from 
one municipal jurisdiction and State jurisdiction into and 
through other municipal and State jurisdictions. We were 
continually traveling interstate. This long automobile trip 
over the public highways furnished an opportunity to observe 
a most complex and varied lot of traffic laws and regulations; 
laws that we knew nothing about and were therefore unable 
to obey. 

The failure of the police to enforce the laws against us en- 
abled us to keep out of the police courts. These many traffic 
regulations in the different cities and States were as different 
as the cities and States were different. No two cities, no two 
States, have the same traffic laws and regulations. Because 
of these conflicting and overlapping traffic regulations, no per- 
son traveling interstate can avoid breaking the laws and get- 
ting into police court once in a while. There is no question, 
Mr. Chairman, that it is costing the people of the United States 
many millions of dollars to even try to enforce the traffic regu- 
lations. Police courts are congested. Men are becoming law 
violators but do so reluctantly and unavoidably. Traveling 
interstate as they do, they can not know the laws of the juris- 
diction into which they are continually going and traveling. 
One-half of all the crime in the United States consists in traffic 
violations. This subject, Mr. Chairman, deserves the atten- 
tion of the American people. 2 

The traveling public do not wish to be lawbreakers and to 
pay fines in the police court; but they can not avoid it if they 
travel. No good whatever comes from penalizing an inter- 
state traveler. The next city into which he goes will have 
different traffic regulations about which he knows nothing and 
so he gets into trouble again. He thus unavoidably becomes a 
lawbreaker, There is too much differing and conflicting law 
to be in harmony with good citizenship. 


I have here called attention to the cause for much of the | 


crime in the country. This traffic regulation involves two or 
more questions, one a moral or good government question, an- 
other is economical, haying to do with money and property, 
expenditure and loss; and there might be a third question, 
that of protection to life. 

Many millions in money are paid out in maintaining the 
police, in fines, cost of maintaining police courts, and in dam- 
age to property, and the question is how to save and avoid 
spending this money. 

The morale of our citizenship is being broken down. A gen- 
eral disrespect for law is being created. 

Uniform title and transfer certificates of ownership could 
be provided by Federal law, thereby greatly reducing the num- 
ber of larcenies of automobiles and incidentally reducing the 
number of holdups and robberies. 

What are we going to do about these objectionable condi- 
tions? Shall we have uniform interstate traffic regulations? 
If so, how may they be brought about? It is possible that uni- 
formity may be brought about to a degree by a system of amity 
agreements between the legal representatives of the different 
State or municipal governments; but it indeed would be very 
difficult to achieve much success by that method. Congress 
could enact legislation, as it certainly has power to do under 
the Constitution, which would provide for uniform traffic regu- 
lations throughout the United States. 

The Constitution gives the Congress power to regulate in- 
terstate commerce and to build post roads, yet there may be 
some question as to just how far Congress, by legislation, may 
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go in regulating all character of traffic upon the public high- 
ways in the various States. 

As I have stated, there is a big moral question involved, as 
well as a big economical one, in bringing about uniform high- 
way traffic regulations. 

While the system of highways of the United States is of 
inestimable worth to the people and the Government, yet inci- 
dental to its use, as I have suggested, are problems for solution 
by our thinking people. Whether uniform traffic regulations 
should be provided by Congress, if possible, is a question which 
should receiye the serious consideration of the public. ‘To 
throw some light upon the subject of the powers of Congress 
in that regard, 1 submit a few excerpts of opinions of courts 
defining the term “interstate commerce,” what it includes, anid 
so forth, and explaining the extent to which the Congress may 
regulate interstate and intrastate commerce. And we might 
say that many contend that Congress has ample power to 
regulate all automobile traffic upon connected interstate public 
r no matter to what remote part of the State they may 
extend: 


The term “commerce” is defined in Givens v. Ogden (22 U. 8. 
(9 Wheat.) 1, 6 L. A, D. 23) to mean not only traffic, but also inter- 
course. 

In Southern Railway Co. v. Railroad Commission (1913) (179 Ind. 
23, 100 N. E. 337) the court said: There are some general proposi- 
tions that may be regarded as settled: 

First. That the power of regulating commerce among the States“ 
is in Congress and the subject of exclusive Federal control. 

“Second. That when Congress does act, and its action covers the 
subject matter, its action is exclusive as to interference. 

“Third. Until and unless Congress does act, and its action covers 
the subject matter, the States may act. 

“Fourth. That so long as the action of the States is not repugnant 
to, or does not interfere with, or place burdens upon, or undertake to 
regulate interstate commerce, or are mere police regulations, their 
action, though in ald, or if in aid, of interstate commerce, is not 
invalid, unless it is a direct interference, 

“Fifth. That it is not enough to render the State law invalid that 
it is similar to the Federal act upon the same subject. It must in 
operation interfere directly or substantially with interstate commerce, 
and not be an accidental or casual interference or remotely affect it 
hurtfully. 

“ Sixth. That where both the acts of Congress and of the State make 
a definite act an offense, the commission of the act may he an offense 
against each and punishable by each.” 

The police power of a State can not obstruct foreign or interstate 
commerce because the necessity of it is exercised, nor can objects not 
within its scope be secured under color of the police power at the 
expense of the protection afforded by the Federal Constitution. (Rail- 
road Co. v. Husen, 95 U. S. 455; Crenshaw v. Arkansas, 38%.) 


Pensacola Telegraph Co. v. Western Union (96 U. S 9), in 
which the court said: 


The powers thus granted are not confined to instrumentallties 
* + + known or in use when the Constitution was adopted, but 
they keep pace with the progress of the country and adapt themselves 
to the new developments of time and circumstances. They extend 
from the horse with its rider to the stagecoach, from the sailing vesse: 
to the steamboat, from the coach and the steamboat to the railroad, 
and from the railroad to the telegraph as these new agencies are suc- 
cessively brought into use to meet the demands of the increasing popu- 
lation and wealth. They were intended for the government of the 
business to which they relate at all times and under all circumstances. 
As they were intrusted to the General Government for the good of the 
Nation, it is not only the right but the duty of Congress to sce tu it that 
intercourse among the States and the transmission of intelligence are 
not obstructed or unnecessarily encumbered by State legislation. 

The term commerce“ not only includes navigation but the trans- 
portation, by whatever agencies, of commodities or passengers, even 
on foot, or the transmission of ideas, and it is immaterial whether 
such transportation is connected with a sale. Included in the term 
transportation are all the services in connection with the receipt 
and delivery of the property transported. (Pennsylvania v. Wheeling 
Brdg. Co., 13 Hew. 518; Gilman v. Philadelphia, 3 Wall. 713; Head 
Money cases, 112 U. S. 580.) 


NATIONAL SUBJECTS REQUIRING UNIFORM REGULATIONS 


The power to regulate commerce among the States, ete, is an 
absolute and exclusive grant of power to Congress; so far exclusive 
that no State has power to make any law or regulation which will 
affect the free and unrestrained intercourse and trade among the 
States. Whatever subjects of this power are in their nature national, 
or admit only of one uniform system of regulation, may justly ve 
said to be of such a nature as to require exclusive legislation by Con- 
gress. The power embraces all the instruments by which such com- 
merce may be conducted. Commerce, as embraced by this clause, 
strictly considered, consists in intercourse and traffic, including in 
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these terms navigation and the transportation and transit of persons 
and property, as well as the purchase, sale, and exchange of com- 
modities. Whatever may be the nature and extent of the police power, 
no definition of it and no urgency for its use can authorize a State to 
exercise it in regard to a subject matter which has been confided to 
Congress exclusively. Whenever the statute of a State invades the 
domain of legislation which belongs exclusively to Congress it is void, 
no matter under what class of powers it may fall or how closely allied 
to powers conceded to belong to the States. (Pittsburg, ete, Coal Co. 
v. Bates, 156 U. S. 587; Minnesota Rate cases, 230 U. S. 352.) 
INCIDENTAL CONTROL OF INTERSTATE RATES 


Congress may control intrastate rates of a carrier under State au- 
thority when necessary to remove the resulting unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce from the relation between intrastate and 
interstate rates which are unreasonable in themselves. (Houston, etc., 
R. Co. v. U. S., 234 U. S. 342; Mlinois Cent. R. Co. v. Minois, 245 
U. S. 493.) 

COMMINGLING OF INTERSTATE AND INTRASTATE TRANSACTIONS 

The authority of Congress extends to every part of interstate com- 
merce and to every instrumentality or agency by which it is carried on, 
and the full control by the Congress of the subjects committed to its 
regulation is not to be denied or thwarted by the commingling of in- 
terstate and intrastate operations. This is not to say that the Nation 
may deal with the internal concerns of the State, as such, but that the 
execution by Congress of its constitutional power is not limited by the 
fact that intrastate transactions may have become so interwoven there- 
with that the effective government of the former incidentally controls 


the latter. This conclusion necessarily results from the supremacy of 
the national power within its appointed sphere. (Minnesota rate cases, 
200 U. S. 352.) 


TO STATES IN GENERAL 


It is within the power of Congress to permit the exercise of the 
power to regulate interstate commerce by the States. In sections 
4278 and 4279 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating 
to nitroglycerin and other explosives, Congress gives directly to any 
State, Territory, District, city, or town the right to prohibit the intro- 
duction of such substances into its limits for sale, use, or consump- 
tion therein. (Ex parte Jorvey, 66 Fed. 960.) 

It has been considered that the poyer given to Congress to regulate 
commerce is the power to prescribe “the rule by which it shall be 
governed, and that “commerce,” in the sense in which the word is 
used in the Constitution, is coextensive in its meaning with “ inter- 
course,’ In so far as intercourse between two States consists in 
traffic, a rule prescribing the subjects of that traffic, or dictating the 
mode in which or the condition on which such traffic must be prose- 
cuted is a commercial regulation. (Carson River Lumbering Co. v. 
Patterson, 33 Cal. 334, 339.) 

“Commerce with foreign nations and among States,” strictly con- 
sidered, consists of intercourse and traffic, including in these terms 
navigation and the transportation and transit of persons and prop- 
erty, as well as the purchase, sale, and exchange of commodities. 
(Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. v. Railroad Commission of Tennessee 
(U. S., 19 Fed. 679, 709.) 

„Commerce,“ as used in Constitution, Article I, paragraph 8, pro- 
viding that Congress shall have power to regulate commerce, etc., 
embraces all instruments by which commerce may be conducted. 
(Trade-mark Cases, 100 U. S. 82, 96, 25 L. Ed. 550.) 

“Commerce,” as used in the Federal Constitution, includes within 
its scope and meaning interstate passenger travel, and the power 
vested in Congress to regulate commerce as applied to such travel is 
so far exclusive in its character that the State muy not by any act 
of legislation impose burdens upon either the carrier or the passenger 
which would obstruct or hinder the free course of travel. (Fry v. 
State, 63 Ind. 552, 562, 30 Am. Rep. 238.) 

“ Commerce,” as used in the clause of the Federal Constitution 
giving Congress exclusive right to regulate interstate commerce, in- 
cludes passengers traveling into or through a State, and hence a State 
statute imposing a tax upon persons passing through or beyond its 
territorial limits is unconstitutional. (Crandall v. State of Nevada. 
73 U. S. (6 Wall.) 35, 43; 18 L. Ed, 744, 745.) 

Immigration is an ingredient of intercourse and traffic, so that the 
power to regulate commerce includes the power to regulate immigra- 
tion; hence a State statute attempting to do so is unconstitutional. 
(Lin Sing v. Washburn, 20 Calif. 534, 570.) 


While there have been times, places, and conditions in the 
history of our country when and where the doctrine of local 
self-government was not only sufficient but was and may yet 
be clearly the most appropriate and best doctrine for the needs 
of the people, yet now it would seem that in highway building 
and regulating the bigger and more general governments may 
function best to give the people what they need to meet the 
progress and requirements of the times. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired, and the Clerk will read: 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to provide that the United States 
shall aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes,“ approved July 11, 1916, and all acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the following additional sums, to be expended according to the 
provisions of such act as amended: 

The sum of $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928. 

The sum of $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929. 

Sec. 2. For carrying out the provisions of section 23 of the Federal 
highway act, approved November 9, 1921, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for forest roads and trails, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the following additional sums, 
to be available until expended in accordance with the provisions of 
said section 23: 

The sum of $7,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928. 

The sum of $7,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929. 

Not later than January 1 next preceding the commencement of 
each fiscal year the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to appor- 
tion among the several States the appropriations heretofore, herein, 
or hereafter made or authorized to be made as provided in section 23 
of the Federal highway act approved November 9, 1921. 


2 ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
wo: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nevada moves to 
Strike out the last word. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, this $7,000,000 means a great 
deal to such States as Nevada. Nevada has 110,000 square 
miles, with only 16 per cent on the tax rolls, with 77,000 peo- 
ple, and with forest reserves and Indian reservations within its 
boundaries. This $7,000,000 will go a great way toward taking 
off the burden resting upon the State on account of these forest 
reserves and Indian reservations; a burden that the people of 
Nevada carry in order to furnish their proportionate share of 
the money necessary to meet the financing of the Federal high- 
ways. 

I repeat, this highway construction in Nevada means a great 
deal. Before the construction of the Federal highways the 
State of Nevada really presented a gap in the transcontinental 
road across the western country, with its dry lakes, with its 
deserts, with its mountainous roads. To-day one will find in 
crossing the State of Nevada completed highways, with but few 
gaps in the entire length across the State. In 1927 we shall 
find the two highways, the Lincoln and the Overland Trail 
within the State of Nevada completed from the boundary of 
Utah westward:to the boundary of California across the State 
of Nevada. 

At that time I think it can be truly said that the transcon- 
tinental highways from Washington, D. C., to the Golden Gate 
will have been completed, and it seems to me that a fitting 
celebration should be had on the completion of such a trans- 
continental highway as either of these roads will be. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Indeed I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not want the United 
States to enter upon the further expense of celebrating this 
thing, after having given these roads to the people of the vari- 
ous States? 

Mr. ARENTZ. I am glad the gentleman brought that up. 

Mr. MADDEN. After all, the State from which the gentle- 
man comes contributes little to the construction of the public 
roads. We pay more for the construction of roads in Nevada 
than the State pays to the Government. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The State of Nevada pays to the very limit 
of its capacity to pay. It is well to look into the history of the 
past of the State of Nevada. There is one little area within 
our State, that around Virginia City, which has produced in 
wealth during the time the country most needed it, gold and 
silyer to the extent of $650,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who got it? 

Mr. ARENTZ. The Atlantic cable and the Union Pacific 
Railroad and the Palace Hotel were constructed from this new 
wealth after it had been deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States, through the elasticity of which it represented 
a billion or more of credit. 

Mr. MADDEN. They got the money out, but what did they 
do with it? 

Mr. ARENTZ. They did a great deal of good with it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Nevada 
has expired. 
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Mr. ARENTZ. We intend to celebrate the completion of the 
transcontinental highway. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who? Your State? 

Mr. ARENTZ. The United States, with the assistance of 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have built the road. That is celebra- 
tion enough. 

Mr. ARENTZ. We are going by means of that road to take 
people over to the State of Utah and the State of California 
and across to the State of Iowa; take the people out there into 
Nevada to show them the wonders of the transcontinenta 
highway. : 

Mr. MADDEN. Who is going to do that? 

Mr. ARENTZ. The State of Nevada, with the assistance of 
the Federal Government, through the courtesy of my friend 
from Illinois. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I can assure the gentleman that Nevada will 
not do it at the expense of the United States if I have anything 
to say about it. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 8. All acts or parts of acts in any way inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed, and this act shall take 
effect on its passage. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House, with the 
recommendation that it do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. TrncHer, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
9504) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural 
post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other purposes, had di- 
rected him to report the same back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered. 

Mr. DOWELL. I have been requested, Mr. Speaker, to ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may have the right to ex- 
tend their remarks in the Recorp for five legislative days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all Members may have the privilege of extending 
their remarks on this bill for five legislative days. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was 
passed was ordered to be laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—FEDERAL AID IN CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr, Speaker, I am glad to give my support 
to this bill. We have three great systems of transportation 
in this country—the highway system, the railroad system, and 
the waterway system. All are of vital importance to the 
progress and prosperity of the Nation. Of these systems, none 
so directly affect and control community life, and through 
community life national welfare, as our public highways. 

Our Federal-aid highway system, while of comparatively re- 
cent origin, is the most gigantic national highway system of 
any country in the world. In its present form it dates from 
the year 1916, when the Federal Government, recognizing the 
economic need of the Nation for the improvement of the main 
public thoroughfares, passed a Federal-aid road act appro- 
priating $75,000,000, to be expended during a five-year period 
as aid to States contributing at least an equal amount for the 
improvement of a system of highways under the direction of 
the Bureau of Public Roads in the Department of Agriculture 
in conjunction with the State highway departments of the 
various States desiring to participate in the program. 

In 1921 the Federal highway act provided for a limited 
system of roads amounting to about 200,000 miles, and each 
State that desired to participate in the Federal funds was 
given the privilege of designating something like 7 per cent 
of its highways as Federal aid highways. This system of Fed- 
eral aid met with such universal favor throughout the coun- 
try that it has been continued from year to year, 


extends the law for an additional two years by authorizing 
. an appropriation of $75,000,000 for each year as a Federal con- 
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tribution to the States for the construction of highways under 
the act of 1916 as amended. The expenditure of Federal money 
for this purpose is an investment rather than a contribution 
and is reflected in substantial dividends through increase in 
national wealth, thereby promoting the general welfare of the 
American people, 

In my own State of Illinois, on November 4, 1918, a proposi- 
tion was submitted to the voters to issue bonds in the sum of 
$60,000,000 for a system of hard-surfaced highways to be paid 
solely out of motor-vehicle license fees. Under this issue it was 
proposed to build something like 4,700 miles of hard-surfaced 
roadways. All funds available for highway construction under 
this bond issue, it was found, would be exhausted by the end 
of 1924 and that the $60,000,000 would not build the mileage 
proposed. A proposition was submitted to the people in No- 
vember, 1924, to issue an additional $100,000,000 in bonds pay- 
able out of auto license fees to complete the mileage proposed 
under the bonds already issued and to build 5,100 miles of addi- 
tional hard-surfaced highways. 

This issue was likewise authorized by a vote of an over- 
whelming majority, and together with Federal contributions, 
Illinois has to-day completed and has in process of building a 
hard-surfaced system of highways second to none in any State 
of the Union. The proposed mileage, with the character of con- 
struction employed, can not be built out of the proceeds of the 
two bond issues, but it will reach far in that direction. 

Under this system of Federal aid the Federal funds annually 
apportioned to the State of Illinois for 1920 and subsequent 
years are as follows: 
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8, 175, 616. 00 
The apportionment for the year 1927 was made available on 

December 31, 1925, making a total Federal apportionment to 

the State for the years named of $26,325,545.18. : 

I am in favor of continuing this Federal support. All patri- 
otic American citizens are interested in their respective com- 
munities and want to see their community grow and prosper 
and develop along social, economical, and educational lines. 
They want to see the standards of living in their community on 
the highest possible plane to the end that peace, happiness, 
contentment, and prosperity may be theirs to enjoy and trans- 
mit to their children and their children’s children. As the 
Nation is a composite of communities and national life reflects 
community life, national life is raised to a higher standard of 
peace, happiness, contentment, and prosperity as community life 
is developed and made better. 

While the development of a system of good roads is of inesti- 
mable value to all classes and all communities, it is of special 
benefit to the farming interests of the country. It enables the 
farmer to get his products to the market with the least possible 
delay and to take advantage of the prices when they are most 
advantageous, It is said we are living in a motor age. Marvel- 
ous changes haye been effected in the economical and social life 
of America by the advent of the automobile. Motor trucks and 
motor vehicles have practically supplanted the slow-moving 
horse-drawn conveyances, and with an improyed system of 
hard-surfaced public highway trunk lines and improved con- 
necting highways the markets and the farmers are brought 
closer together and a more efficient and economical marketing 
and distributing system provided at a great saying of time and 
money. It has to a great extent destroyed the isolation of the 
farm and the farmer, permitted a notable extension in educa- 
tional facilities, is an effective aid in medical relief, and is 
conducive to social intercourse and more friendly relations. It 
has been a great boon to rural communities and should not be 
discontinued. ; 

The Federal Government can well afford to aid and assist in 
working out and building a great national system of trunk-line 
highways, as it adds to the general welfare of the people and is 
conducive to peace, contentment, and prosperity of the Ameri- 
can people as a whole and cements more firmly the bonds of 
national fellowship. The $75,000,000 a year which the Federal 
Government contributes under the Federal aid highway law. 
and which this bill continues for an additional two years, is 
less than the users of motor vehicles will pay into the Federal 
Treasury through the excise tax under the present revenue law, 
and this tax, collected as it is from the users of the roads, 
can be put to ro better use by the Government than by apply- 


and this bill | ing it in conjunction with State highway departments to build- - 


ing and maintaining an effective and efficient system of im- 
proved highways. 
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Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, this bill which authorizes 
the continuation of the road-building program for a period of 
two years to end January 30, 1928, and June 30, 1929, and 
which authorizes an appropriation for each year of $75,000,000 
is a very worthy measure. It provides for the forest trail 
roads, carrying the sum of $7,500,000 for the same period as 
stated above. This is a continuation of the Federal-aid work 
now being carried on between the Federal Government and the 
several States. 

In my opinion, this division of Federal aid is serving the 
country much better, by assigting the rural people in their 
transportation problem, than the Federal aid heretofore granted 
to railroads. 

It is very apparent with the policy of the consolidation of 
railroads into large systems, which policy is already here, that 
the publie highway must be laid out and constructed looking 
to the farmers’ future transportation route for marketing 
farm products. The next problem then will be to prevent any 
attempt to put the highways under a Government licensing 
system so that the poor man's avenue of transportation will 
not be burdened with unjust charges; it is the one avenue 
open to-day that virtually prevents confiscation of the farmers’ 
surplus products. 

The unanimity of approval which this bill has met in the 
House shows the crystallization of sentiment for the present 
Government road program. 

A country is measured by the prosperity and intellectual de- 
velopment of its citizenship. Citizenship builds and develops 
cities, counties, States, and nations. It is a well-known maxim 
that the morals and laws of a city, county, or State are not 
higher than the morals and intelligence of its citizenship. 

Emigration and natural developments have drawn us away 
from this open and free spirit that was the order of things 
in the early settlement of this country; now the order of 
development is of things essential, and one of these is a system 
of highways for transportation and travel. It is largely to 
this end that the national system of highways has become a 
milestone in the deyelopment of our Nation, Great credit and 
praise must be given to those who have solved this problem 
for their ceaseless and untiring efforts to make it a success. 

I might pause at this point and put the question “ What is 
the meaning of this road building, which concerns all of the 
States of the Union, from coast to coast and from Gulf to the 
Canadian border?” 

It means more than national legislation giving aid to the 
highways. It means the meeting of the minds of men to solve, 
safeguard, and construct great national highways for travel; 
not alone for pleasure, and with becoming more acquainted 
with the real history of our country, but it means also the 
development of great highways for transportation. It means 
the bringing of the people more closely in contact with the re- 
Sources of the different States and communities of our Gov- 
ernment, 

It means the advertising of the mineral, timber, and other 
natural resources of regions unknown; that in time will be 
developed by the attraction of capital to the western States 
and to all the States that these great highways traverse. 

No other form of travel or advertisement is equal to this 
method; people come directly in contact with the natural re- 
sources. It becomes a visual education. It = up along 
the line new opportunity to study the country through which 
these great national roads traverse. It brings the remote 
western country in direct contact with the citizenship of the 
more developed and richer communities of the South and East. 

It presents to them in delightful travel on their well-built 
roads, an opportunity to size up, inhale, and enjoy the pure at- 
mosphere, and especially when you reach the mountains where 
water sparkles and refreshens the traveler; where you can 
travel at night where the moon shines so brilliantly and light- 
ens the way of the tourist, 

The kind and quality of roads should be left to skilled and 
expert people, always keeping in view the rights and full pro- 
tection of the citizens, avoiding excessive expenses, and keeping 
taxation within reasonable bounds, 

The bullding of good highways properly drained and perma- 
nent means one of the greatest civilizing influences of develop- 
ment that can be promoted in my State and in the Nation. 
I want to insert here a fitting poem entitled “The Trade 
Unionist”: 

An old man, going a lone highway, 

Came at evening, cold and gray, 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim; 
The sullen stream had no fear of him, 
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But he turned, when safe on the other side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 

“Old man,” sald a fellow pilgrim near, 

“You are wasting your strength by building here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day; 
You never again will pass this way. 

You've crossed the chasm deep and wide; 

Why build you this bridge at evening tide?” 
The builder lifted his old gray head. 

“ Good friend, in the path I have come 

There followeth after me to-day,” he said, 

“A youth whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm, that has been naught to me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim. 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for him.” 


Educate our people to the spirit of better roads and it 
means a superior class of citizenship; build cities nearer to 
the producer, so the American agriculturist can find a market 
for his products; build up and procure home consumption 
wherever possible, so that the middleman and transportation 
charges will not take the farmers’ profit entirely away from 
them. 

The difference in civilization to-day, between our primitive 
ancestors in following trails through the timber and fording 
swollen streams over mountains and across the plains, is the 
Enowing how to live and how to travel. Let us make the 
most of it with our great resources; develop, and in develop- 
ing let us choose permanency, by the best and most feasible 
routes. 

The fact that we now travel by the automobile and air- 
plane is that our intelligence has thus far advanced. Back 
of every development there must be knowledge, study, patience, 
and the knowing how to do the needed thing. In my opinion 
this can be best accomplished by the continuation of the coop- 
eration of the Federal Government. with the States in a uni- 
form development of our highway systems as set forth in 
the Dowell road bill, H. R. 9504. 

The question asked of a Kentucky backwoodsman by a 
stray tourist where the “road went,” volunteered the infor- 
mation that it didn't go nowhere; it stayed right there,” 
illustrates in a simple manner the permanency of the road if 
eee along proper lines, surfaced, drained, and main- 
tained. 

The principle of State rights has been encroached upon in 
many ways, and many contend that the road question should 
go back to the States. The wealthy States, with their large 
cities, seem to feel that they are contributing more than 
their share to the fund. This is not true to my way of think- 
ing, as a great part of their income and wealth is gathered 
from the four corners of the Nation; this wealth is centered 
in the commercial and business cities, as Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, and other large financial 
centers. The ratio of population to the Federal-aid roads of the 
Nation forms an important unit in distribution. 

This principle is eminently true, that the question of proper 
highways and the maintenance for the same failed in the 
majority of the States and no real system of highways was 
developed until the advent of the automobile and the public 
education to Federal and State aid was launched forth. It is 
apparent that the automobile deyelopment has been a wonderful 
factor, creating a spirit for good roads and for the national 
and State aid maintained roads. Statistics show that there 
were less than 1,000,000 motor vehicles in the Nation 11 years 
ago; that the then value was less than $100,000,000. ‘To-day 
there are 20,000,000 motor vehicles showing a total investment 
of $16,500,000,000; that we are manufacturing now 4,000,000 
vehicles per year; that we are using 7,500,000,000 gallons of 
gasoline per year; that the motor vehicle has gone to all parts 
of the country, to the farms, and to the small villages; that 
it has changed the conditions in cities so that people no longer 
seek to buy in the densely populated parts of the city, but go 
to the suburban parts and there buy their homes. In fact, it 
is not necessary to live in the city to transact business therein. 
The farmer is brought in close contact with all the matters of 
the city, even though he lives some distance from the city. 
He can almost enter into the activities of the city life. 

While this has been expensive to the American citizen, it has 
been a real education in every way, and, in fact, about all there 
is in this life is the satisfaction there is in living and living 
properly. The American system of good roads, with gas- 
propelled automobiles, has been the main factor in bringing this 
satisfaction to nearly all of the citizens of the Nation. 

The State of New Mexico has contributed to Federal-aid 
projects completed May 1, 1925, a total sum of $4,433,901.97, 
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and there have been constructed under Federal-aid system 
in the State of New Mexico 1,331.90 miles of roads. These 
roads have been surfaced in their construction by means of 
crushed stone, gravel, and concrete. They were built under the 
supervision and inspection of the Federal engineers, in con- 
junction with the State highway engineer. The roads are prac- 
tically permanent. 


I quote from articles appearing in the New Mexico Highway 


Journal of December, 1925: 


In view of the question raised in some quarters as to the wisdom of 
the Federal-aid policy of the Government, here are a few figures that 
will enable the situation to be viewed from a new angle: 

Since 1918 motorists as a class have paid the Federal Government 
in the form of excise taxes on automobiles and parts the sum total of 

779.385.339. Since the beginning of the Federal aid the Government 
has actually expended $276,305,407 as its share for the construction of 
Federal-aid highways, according to figures compiled by the American 
Automobile Association. 

This means that the Government has expended Jess than 36 per cent 
of the amount of motor-vehicle reyenue paid by the motorists as a class 
Into the coffers of the Treasury Department. At this rate the Govern- 
ment still owes the motorists some $503,079,932. With this balance 
sheet there can be little doubt that they will line up 17,000,000 strong 
for continuation of the Federal-aid policy. 

They have already footed the bill.— The Denver Post. 


I quote another article appearing in the same issue of the 
New Mexico Highway Journal: 


In a recent attack on Federal aid for highways Governor Ritchie, of 
Maryland, contended that those States paying heavy income taxes receive 
back a smaller percentage in Federal aid than do States whose income 
taxes are smaller. That is quite true, but it is based upon a sound 
American principle that has made a strong union of the States possible, 
that has been the foundation of our wonderful system of public 
schools, and has, in fact, contributed to the general development and 
progress of the enitre country. 


The policy of Federal aid is here to remain as long as the 
excise taxes on automobiles go into the Federal Treasury. The 
necessity of a uniform system of public highways, regardless 
of State boundaries, is here to stay. It has assumed an im- 
portance far in excess of navigable streams, which are conceded 
to be under Government control, and such control not in conflict 
with State rights. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD, by direction of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, submitted for printing under the rule a conference report 
and accompanying statement on the bill (H. R. 9341) making 
appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry independent 
boards, commissions, bureaus, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

APPROPRIATION BILL FOR THE STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND LABOR 
DEPARTMENTS 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 9795) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for 
the Departments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement may be read in lieu of the 
report. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
the conference report on the bill H. R. 9795, which the Clerk 
will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9795) making appropriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the statement may be read in lieu of 
the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement, 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9795) making appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 
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That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
8, 5, 6, 11, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, and 47. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 4, 8, 9, 10, 16, 17, 20, 21, 24, 25, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 45, 46, and 
49, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $583,529"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the sum proposed insert “ $620,440"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “ Including expenses of attendance upon meetings of 
technical and professional societies when required in connec- 
tion with standardization, testing, or other official work of the 
bureau when incurred on the written authority of the Secre- 
tary”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the 
end of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “: Provided, That not exceeding $5,000 shall be ex- 
pended for the acquisition of land”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named insert: “ $2,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the fol- 
lowing: “in such amounts as may be determined by the Presi- 
dent”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read 
as follows: “Appropriations herein made for the Children’s 
Bureau shall be available for expenses of attendance at meet- 
ings for the promotion of child welfare and/or the welfare and 
hygiene of maternity and infancy when incurred on the written 


| authority of the Secretary”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


The committee of conference has not agreed on amendments 
numbered 7 and 12, 

Mitton W. SHREVE, 
GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM, 
W. B. OLIVER, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
W. L. JONES, 
REED SMOOT, 
Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Wu. J. HARRIS, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9795) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, 
and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement explaining the effect of the action agreed 
apon by the conference committee and submitted in the accom- 
panying conference report: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


On No. 1: Appropriates $161,500, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $171,500, as proposed by the Senate, for printing and 
binding, and strikes out the limitation as proposed by the 
Senate of $10,000 for the preparation and printing of “ Foreign 
Relations.” 

On Nos. 2 and 3: Appropriates $5,000, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $7,500, as proposed by the Senate, for the 
salary of the minister resident and consul general to Liberia, 
and makes the total for salaries of ambassadors and ministers 
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$611,500, as proposed by the House, instead of $614,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On No. 4, relating to contingent expenses, foreign missions: 
Inserts the words and other expenses,“ as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On No. $, relating to contingent expenses, foreign missions: 
Reinstates the language as proposed by the House allowing 
the attendance at trade and other conferences or congresses 
under orders of the Secretary of State by the officers of the 
department. 

On No. 6, relating to contingent expenses, United States con- 
sulates: Reinstates the language as proposed by the House 
allowing the attendance at trade and other conferences or con- 
gresses under orders of the Secretary of State by the officers 
of the department. 

On No. 8, relating to the Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany: Corrects the title of the Tripartite Mixed 
Claims Commission to the Tripartite Claims Commission, as 
proposed by the Senate, by striking out the word “ Mixed.” 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


On-Nos. 9 and 10: Transfers $12,800 from the appropriation 
“Inspection of prisons and prisoners” to the appropriation for 
salaries, office of the Attorney General, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On No. 11: Reinstates the language proposed by the House 
which was stricken out by the Senate affecting the investiga- 
tion and prosecution of war frauds. 

On No. 13: Appropriates $3,400,000, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $3,500,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the 
salaries, fees, and expenses of United States marshals. 

On No. 14: Appropriates $65,000, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $89,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the purchase 
of law books, 

On No. 15: Makes available for salaries at the United States 
penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kans., $244,600, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $244,940, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 16: Transfers $12,800 from the appropriation In- 
spection of prisons and prisoners“ to the appropriation for sala- 
ries, office of the Attorney General, as proposed by the Senate. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


On No. 17: Transfers $10,000 from the appropriation for the 
promotion of commerce, South and Central America, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, to the appropriation for 
printing and binding, for the Department of Commerce, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On No. 18: Appropriates $472,350, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $487,350, as proposed by the Senate, for promoting 
commerce, Europe and other areas. 

On No. 19: Restores the language proposed by the House, 
which was stricken out by the Senate, “or at rentals at lower 
than prevailing rates,” affecting the District and Cooperative 
Office Service. 

On No. 20: Appropriates $333,090, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $298,090, as proposed by the House, for promoting 
commerce in South and Central America. 

On No. 21: Appropriates $290,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $275,000, as proposed by the House, for promoting 
commerce in the Far East. 

On Nos. 22 and 23, relating to the appropriation “ Export 
industries,” Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: Makes 
«available for personal services in the District of Columbia 
$583,529, instead of $615,089, as proposed by the House, and 
$598,529, as proposed by the Senate; appropriates for this ap- 
propriation $620,440, instead of $653,000, as proposed by the 
House, and $635,440, as proposed by the Senate; and transfers 
$82,560 from this appropriation to the appropriation “ Mineral 
mining investigations” in the Bureau of Mines, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On No. 24, relating to printing “Lists of foreign buyers” : 
Inserts the words “special commodity news bulletins,” as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On No. 25: Inserts language permitting the attendance at 
meetings concerned with the promotion of foreign and domestic 
commerce, when incurred on the written authority of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, by the employees of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 26, relating to the Bureau of Standards: Restores 
the language stricken out by the Senate relative to the attend- 

ance upon meetings of technical and professional societies, etc., 
by the employees of the bureau, and amended with the follow- 
ing wording: “when incurred on the written authority of the 
Secretary.” 

On Nos. 27. 28, 29, and 80, relating to magnetic and seismo- 
logical observations in the Coast and Geodetic Survey: Adds 
the words “and seismological” in four different instances to 
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make the language of the paragraph consistent with the intent 
of the appropriation. g 

On No, 31, relating to the propagation of food fishes in the 
Bureau of Fisheries: Appropriates $427,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $418,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 32, relating to the establishment of a fish-cultural 
station at Lake Worth, Tex.: Strikes out the words “ construc- 
tion of buildings and ponds and equipment” and inserts the 
following language: “acquisition of land therefor by gift and 
the construction of buildings therefor, and $4,000 shall be avail- 
able for the construction of a dwelling for the district super- 
hina or caretaker at the fish-cultural station at La Crosse, 

On No. 33: Retains the language proposed by the Senate for 
the establishment of a fish-cultural station at Warm Springs, 
Ga. appropriates $30,000 for that purpose, with the following 
proviso : Provided, That not exceeding $5,000 shall be expended 
for the acquisition of land.” 

On No. 34, relating to maintenance of vessels, Bureau of 
Fisheries: Retains the words “and other equipment,” as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 35, 36, and 37, relating to the Bureau of Fisheries: 
Transfers $10,000 from the appropriation “Alaska, general 
service,“ to the appropriation made for the purchase or con- 
struction of a vessel for Alaska fisheries, as proposed by the 
Senate; and appropriates $25,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $15,000, as proposed by the House, for the appropria- 
tion “ Mississippi Wild Life and Fish Refuge,” and retains the 
language, as proposed by the Senate, making immediately avail- 
able for construction and purchase of launches and equipment, 
from the appropriation contained in the act of February 27, 
1925. 

On No. 38: Makes the amount for attendance at meetings of 
professional and technical societies, in the Bureau of Mines, 
$2,000, instead of $5,000, as proposed by the Senate, and $1,500, 
as proposed by the House. 

On No. 39: Strikes out the word “ Mines” and comma, and 
inserts the word “ mine,” as proposed by the Senate, to correct 
the title of the appropriation “ Operating mine rescue cars and 
stations,” in the Bureau of Mines. 

On Nos, 40 and 41: Transfer $32,560, as proposed by the 
Senate, from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
to the Bureau of Mines. 

On No. 42. Retains the language, as proposed by the Senate, 
for the purchase, operation, etc., of motor-propelled passenger- 
earrying vehicles, in the Bureau of Mines, 

On Nos. 43 and 44, relating to the production and investiga- 
tion of helium: Makes certain slight changes in wording, as 
proposed by the Senate, and strikes out the wording “not to 
exceed a total of $1,000,000, and,” as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 45: Changes the total of the Bureau of Mines to con- 
form to the transfer of $32,560 from the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce to the Bureau of Mines, as proposed 
by the Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


On No. 46: Retains the language, as proposed by the Senate, 
permitting the attendance at meetings, etc., by the employees in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

On No. 47: Strikes out the language, as proposed by the 
Senate, allowing two assistants to the Secretary of Labor. 

On Nos. 48 and 49: Retain the language, as proposed by the 
House, in the Children's Bureau, and, as proposed by the Senate, 
in the Women's Bureau, relative to the attendance at meetings, 
etc., in connection with the work of the bureaus. 

The committee of conference has not agreed on amendments 
Nos. 7 and 12. 

Mitton W. SHREVE, 
GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM, 
W. B. OLIVER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 7. On page 10, after line 12, insert: “The Secre- 
tary of State may hereafter lease or rent, for periods not exceeding 
10 years, such buildings and grounds for offices for the Foreign Service 
as may be necessary; and he may hereafter, in accordance with exist- 
ing practice without cost to them, and within the limit of any appro- 
priation made by Congress, continue to furnish the chief diplomatic 
representatives and their minor employees in foreign countries and 
officers and employees in the Foreign Service in China, Japan, and Tur- 
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key with living quarters, heat, light, and household equipment in 
Government-owned buildings and in buildings rented for use as offices 
at places where, in his judgment, it would be in the publie interest to 
do so, notwithstanding the provisions of section 1765 of the Revised 


Statutes, and appropriations for ‘Contingent expenses, foreign mis- 


sions,’ and ‘Contingent expenses, consulates,’ are hereby made avail- 
able for such purposes; and he is also authorized, in his discretion, to 
furnish living quarters in such buildings to other officers and employees 
not herein provided for at rates to be determined by him.” 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, this amendment is made neces- 
sary by reason of a ruling of the Comptroller General. 


tion to this fact: It seems that in various sections we are rent- 
ing buildings for a short time. I believe the law requires that 
they must not be rented for more than a year, and this amend- 
ment is merely to extend the time and is really in conformity 
with the practice that now exists in the State Department. It 
is recommended by the Secretary, and I move that the House 
recede and concur, 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I understand that the legislative 
committee of the House has requested that this be done. 

Mr. SHREVE. I thank the gentleman. That is a correct 
statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know just how much 
this amendment would cost the Government of the United 
States? 

Mr. SHREVE. It will not cost the Government anything in 
addition to the money that is already being expended. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is a clause that has been added 
which goes further than any practice that has ever been car- 
ried on by our State Department, and that is they may furnish 
any officer or employee of the Government with their quarters 
and their light, heat, and furniture; and by inserting the word 
“hereafter” in two places makes this permanent law, which 


requires legislative enactment to change, and that is further | 


than we have ever gone before. There is no limitation and no 
restriction on it whatever, and we ought not to pass such very 
important legislation with a little handful of Members present 
and without any consideration by the House. 

Mr, SHREVE. I think the gentleman is mistaken in his 
understanding. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is very plain, and I suggest the gentle- 
man let the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
read it. Ile surely does not mean to agree to let it go by 
default? 

Mr. SHREVE. If the gentleman will read the bill, he will 
see there is no new departure. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, the Comptroller General has held 
there is no law for it now and has stopped it, and they are 
trying to get around the Comptroller General. That is ex- 
actly what they are trying to do. It ought to go back to the 
committee for cousideration, and we ought not to let it pass 
now. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if this is to be pressed now 
I shall make a point of no quorum. 

Mr. SHREVE. Perhaps if I read the letter from the Secre- 
tary it might explain the matter so that the gentleman will be 
satisfied. 

Mr. BLANTON. I can understand the English language 
when I read it. I know what it means. It ought to be given 
full consideration. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman wish to inconvenience 
Members by calling them back after they haye gone to their 
offices to sign their mail and attend to other business? 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman want to let this clause 
go in by default, with only a handful of Members present and 
when they do not know what it means? 

Mr. JACOBSTEHIN. Was this unanimously recommended by 
the legislative committee? 

Mr. SHREVE. It was recommended by the legislative com- 
mittee; it was recommended by the State Department and it 
has been passed by the Senate. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. There was no opposition anywhere? 

Mr. SHREVE. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not good and sound legislation and it 
ought not to pass. This amendment was put in elsewhere with 
only a few knowing about it. And not 10 Members of this 
House know anything about it. It is important legislation, 
which because of the use of the word “hereafter” becomes 
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The 
Secretary appeared before the committee and called our atten- 
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permanent law whenever we pass this conference report. I 
know just exactly how such a provision is put into the bill else- 
where, and I know just exactly how the five members on this 
subcommittee and our conferees let it go in without protest. I 
also know that this provision is going to cost this Government 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually more than our For- 
eign Service has been costing, and it is my sworn duty to step 
| it here and now if I can. 
Mr. TILSON. Are the conferees on the part of the House 
| agreed as to this? 
Mr. SHREVE. Absolutely. 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will say to the gentleman, in 
| the first place the language is so drawn as to show that it is 
not intended to do anything more than what has been done 
in the past, and the legislative committee of the House, as I 
was informed, requested the Senate to put this on, and made 
the request of the chairman of this subcommittee that he 
accept it. 
Mr. MADDEN. This is just what has been done in the 
past? 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. That is all. 
| Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Clerk again 
| read the amendment, if there is no objection, and I want the 
| Members present to notice exactly how it is worded. 
| The SPEAKER. Without objection the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk again reported the amendment. 
Mr. MADDEN. This is just for offices. 
Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield me five minutes 
on this? 
| Mr. MADDEN. Let me explain it to the gentleman before 
| he gets the five minutes. I was rather inclined to think this 
t was intended to pay the rent of the domicile of the repre- 
| sentative, but it is not. It is for the offices and, of course, the 
| offices belong to the Government and the rent ought to be paid. 
Mr. SHREVE. Permit me to read a few words from this 
letter. This is from the Secretary: 3 
At a few places in the service, particularly in China anā Japan, 
where suitable buildings are almost inrpossible to obtain for consular 
i purposes, and where customs impose peculiar responsibilities it has 
been the practice where consuls have rented buildings at Government 
| expense for consular offices, to permit them to occupy for residence 
| purposes without charge such portions of the building as were not 
required for offices. This has not been done merely in the interest of 
the consul but in the interest of the Government and of the prestige, 
and therefore the effectiveness, of the Consular Service 


That is the whole story. 
Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield me five minutes? 
Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman allow me to make a state-. 
ment before he obtains his five minutes? I happen to be on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, and we held leng hearings on 
the bill which has been passed authorizing an appropriation of 
$2,000,000 for the purpose of buying offices. 
Mr. MADDEN. That was for the purchase of embassies. 
| Mr. BEGG. Yes; embassies or any kind of foreign building. 
| Just a moment ago when the clerk first read the amendment 

I was of the same impression as the gentleman, but a careful 

reading of the amendment will disclose that it is exactly what 
we are doing now, and this is the reason for the provision of 

10 years. To-day if you were the representative in London—I 
| will use that just as one place—and wanted to rent quarters, 
you have to sign the lease yourself. I will say that in Spain 
I know that has been true. Ambassador Moore is to-day obli- 
gated on a lease for two years, although he is no longer the 
ambassador, This is not fair to the representatives, and the 
reason for it is not on this side, but when you go to that 
country or almost any other country they refuse to lease unless 
you will lease for a period of three or five years, when under 
our own laws we can not lease but for one year. This amend- 
ment does not add an additional charge of one nickel, but 
simply authorizes the State Department to make a lease for 
10 years, and I think if the gentleman is careful in his reading 
a e amendment he will find that is an accurate statement 
of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield me five minutes? 

Mr. SHREVE. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this shows just how careless 
we are in passing legislation. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] thinks this only applies to offices. The gentle- 
man is mistaken. It applies to living quarters for every single 
employee. That is exactly what it means. The letter from 
the Secretary which the chairman of the subcommittee read 
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shows that. You are making this permanent law on an appro- 
priation bill, because the word “hereafter,” that is put in here 
in two places, makes it permanent law, and the gentleman will 
not deny it. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman permit me—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I have heard the gentleman and I now want 
him to hear me. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to ask the gentleman what he thinks this 
means—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I will tell the gentleman what it means. It 
applies to their offices and also to their living quarters, and 
the Secretary may lease same for a 10-year period and furnish 
to our consular employees and to all other employees their 
living quarters, light, heat, and furniture. I know something 
about Government employees buying furniture. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman let me read two lines right 
there to explain that matter? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. I know something about 
this furniture buying. You will remember the bill over here 
at Norfolk, Va., where officers of the Navy bought for their 
residences mahogany chiffoniers at $200 apiece, mahogany 
chifferettes at $200 apiece, mahogany beds at $200 apiece, ma- 
hogany tables at $200 apiece, and mahogany chairs at $100 
apiece and wanted the Government to pay for them. We 
fought that bill here for three years and finally killed it and 
never let it pass. And it was Comptroller General McCarl who 
first stopped the payment. They exceeded their authority, and 
you are now giving this blanket authority here for them to buy 
anything they want, and then there would be no way to stop 
it, because the word “hereafter” makes it permanent law. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If it does not mean living quarters, why 
do they say living quarters and household equipment? 

Mr. BLANTON. The letter which the chairman of the sub- 
committee read shows it is for living quarters. The Secretary 
mentions them as living quarters. And I know it is for living 
quarters. 

Mr. SHREVE. Living quarters within the offices or within 
the building rented as an office. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, they are living quarters just 
as much as if they were somewhere else. There is no ques- 
tion about it and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
was mistaken about its being confined to offices. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is true only in China, Japan, and 
Turkey. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for a suggestion? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. That provision relates only to 
China, Japan, and Turkey. The other proyisions refer to the 
Foreign Service generally and refer to offices only. Countries 
in which living conditions are intolerable are picked out for 
the purpose mentioned in the other part of the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know; but this is not the proper way to 
pass such legislation—in a conference report on an appropria- 
tion bill. There are now only a handful of Members present, 
and our absent colleagues have a right to know what important 
legislation we are permitting the Committee on Appropriations 
to place in a supply bill in conference. After we pass this bill 
with the word “hereafter” used, it becomes permanent law, 
and if we should find out in the future that the department is 
spending millions of dollars annually in furnishing quarters, 
heat, light, and furniture to all of our employees abroad, we 
could not stop it until we were able to have the proper legis- 
lative committee bring in and pass legislation to stop it. We 
ought not to permit the Committee on Appropriations to do it. 
It ought to come from the legislative committee. 

We Members have a right to take up a bill from the legisla- 
tive committee and properly discuss it. You can not do it at 
this hour in the evening on a conference report. You ought 
not to make this important law on a conference report. The 
gentleman from Connecticut knows that I am sound in my posi- 
tion, but expediency prompts him to want to get this conference 
report through. We are not in a hurry. The conference report 
ought to be considered more carefully. I hope the gentleman 
will wait, because I am going to ask for a record vote on this 
amendment. If you want to bring the Membership in here, all 
right. 

Mr. BEGG. Before the gentleman commits himself to do 
anything, will he permit me to have five minutes to make a 
statement? j 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; 20 minutes, if the gentleman wants it. 

Mr, BEGG. I do not want more tban three. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I have done my duty; I have called 
the attention of the House to this proposition. 
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Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Broce]. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to talk to the gentleman from Texas 
more than anybody else. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman desire the rest of us to 
leave? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BEGG. Well, I will be satisfied for the rest to leave the 
room. There are two things in this amendment, and as I said, 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs has considered them, and I 
think I know what they are. The two things in the amend- 
ment are granting authority to the State Department to make 
a 10-year lease instead of a one-year lease, and the other propo- 
sition is to provide housing accommodations in Tokyo and 
Yokohama in particular. Now, I happened to be in Tokyo and 
Yokohama last summer. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is why the gentleman is in favor of 
this proposition. 

Mr. BEGG. No; but you can not rent a house in Yokohama 
if you had a million dollars, because the house is not there. 
When we send the consular agent over there, and by the way 
I will say that we have a good one—he is from Tennessee; 
if he is not permitted to live in a Government building he is not 
permitted to live in Yokohoma. 

In Tokyo, the whole city destroyed, with all the buildings 
of the United States—wherein are we damaged when we have 
appropriated money to build for him these very accommoda- 
tions? 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is very frank, he admits 
that this embraces living quarters. 

Mr. BEGG. They are doing it now. 

Mr. BLANTON. The chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations did not know it, and he is the man that furnishes 
the money. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will wait a minute, this does 
not permit living quarters in any other place in the world ex- 
cept where they are getting them now. 

Mr. BLANTON. Without any law? 

Mr. BEGG. Without any law. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you want to make this permanent law 
on an appropriation bill, in conference, with a handful of 
Members present? 

Mr. BEGG. No; this is living quarters in offices where they 
rent the buildings anyhow. 

Mr. MADDEN. It only applies to Turkey, Japan, and China. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The conferees were informed that 
the legislative committee had given consideration to this. 

Mr. BEGG. Absolutely. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. May I ask attention to this lan- 
guage which qualifies all in the section: He may hereafter in 
accordance with existing practice,” within the appropriation 
carried by Congress. 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; and it will not cost a nickel. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. There are two limits to the 
power—it must conform to existing practice, and it must be 
within the appropriation which Congress provides. 

Mr. TILSON. And can only be in the three places enu- 
merated? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; now I want to make a statement. The 
gentleman from Texas would not willingly say to a foreign 
representative you must lease property and be responsible for 
the payment of it for the United States because of limitations 
that you can only lease it one year, would he? 

Mr. BLANTON. I would say this: I have found that every 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee who travels abroad 
and comes in contact with this Foreign Service and is treated 
nicely over there comes back and holds up the Congress to get 
these bills through. : 

Mr. BEGG. I was not treated courteously or nicely by the 
foreign representatives, and I came back sore at the most of 
them, but business is business. All this will do will be to 
grant the authority of the United States to lease for 10 years 
instead of 1. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I think that instead of moving 
to recede and concur in the Senate amendment we ought to 
recede and concur with an amendment. The word “ hereafter” 
appears in two places in the Senate amendment. That makes 
this permanent law. If we move to recede and concur, strik- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


ing out the word “ hereafter” wherever it occurs, that will be 
for this year only, and I think then that we can legislate 
upon it. 

Mr. BEGG. That is satisfactory. 
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Mr. MADDEN. That is what we are going to do. 

Mr. BLANTON, That is all right. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment with an amendment 
striking out in line 13 the word “hereafter” and also in line 
16 by striking out the word “ hereafter.” 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I hope that will solve the 
difficulty. The situation actually is that this House has 
passed a bill providing for construction in Japan of buildings 
that will furnish permanent quarters for all of the employees of 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service in Tokyo, and even if 
we limit it to one year I hope this will provide for them in the 
interval between the passage of the bill and the construction 
of those buildings. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What other “ officers and employees” are 
referred to in line 5, page 11, that the Secretary of State 
would permit to occupy these buildings? 

Mr. SHREVE. Those were other officers in the foreign 
service. That refers to commercial and agricultural attachés, 

Mr. BEGG. These Department of Commerce and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture attachés—foreign representatives. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 12; Page 34, in line 18, strike out the figures and 
words “$108,186; in all, $239,186" and insert in lleu thereof the 
followings: “and who may be employed and assigned by the Chief 
Justice to any office or work of the court, including an additional 
assistant to the reporter of the court, if the court deems one neces- 
gary, to enable the reporter to expedite the publication of its reports, 
$106,046; in all, $237,046.” 


Mr. McKEOWN. Was not that covered in some legislation 
recently passed in the House? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. This Js mere to give the Chief Justice 
a chance to take on an additional assistant to the reporter of 
the court. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Does not that reduce the amount 
from $108,000 to $106,000? 

Mr. SHREVE. That is accounted for by a transfer that 
was brought about by the recommendation of the Budget Bu- 
reau, from one service to another. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is en the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to recede snd concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE VOLSTEAD ACT 


Mr. HALL of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Record by printing a letter 
received by me in respect to proposed amendments to the Vol- 
stead Act. a 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I insert the following letter: 


MARION, IND., April 10, 1926, 
Hon, ALBERT R. HALL, M. C. 

Dear Sin: I don't believe that our Congressmen and United States 
Senators are so green that they will fall for the dope handed them by 
the so-called labor leaders who recently appeared before them and gaye 
evidence (7) upon the booze conditions of the country. 

No officer of any organization that I ever heard of has the right to 
commit the membership on any proposition other than that for which 
they are banded together, and President Green, of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, has absolutely no right to say that I or any other 
member of the Federation is against the prohibition law as it now 
stands. 

The fact of the matter Is that members of labor organizations are of 
different opinions on the booze question, the same as they are on reli- 
gious and political questions, and these questions are taboo in labor 
organizations. 

I have heen & member of the Typographical Union for over 34 years 
and an organizer for the Federation for a number of years, besides 
secretary of our local trades council for a number of years, and wish 
to state that I am not in favor of any modification of the present law 
whatever. 5 

In fact, conditions are so much better since the eighteenth amendment 
that I have come to the conclusion that the people advocating modifica- 
tion or repeal are doing so simply because they are drinkers themselves 
and can't get it in satisfactory doses under the present law. 
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The stories of dissatisfaction with the present law haven't shown up 
in Marion yet, and the only croakers we hear are people who voted wet 
when they had the chance and would do so again. 

If any change is made, the law should be made stronger, 

Yours truly, 
Frank BARR. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by including with the re- 
marks the report of,the Southern Appalachian National Park 
Commission on national parks in the East, recently made. 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, how large is that 
report? 

Mr. THATCHER. It is several pages. 
number of pages. 

Mr. BEGG. Did they not make a report to the Congress in 
the form of a printed report? 

Mr. THATCHER. It has not been printed. It ought to go 
into the Recorp as a matter of information. 

Mr. TILSON. Should it not be printed as a House docu- 
ment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that it has already 
been ordered printed as a document. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it available to Members in the form of a 
report? 

Mr. THATCHER. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. BEGG. Will not the gentleman withhold that request 
until to-morrow or Monday, so that we may look into the 
matter? 

Mr. THATCHER. Yes. The only thing is that there is leg- 
islation pending on the subject and Members ought to have the 
information embraced within the report, and they can get it 
better in the Recorp than in any other form. 

Mr. TILSON. I regret to see long reports printed in the fine 
6-point type in the Recorp, which is very difficult to read any- 
way. If it is going to be used, it ought to be in the form of a 
document. x 

Mr. THATCHER. 
present, Mr. Speaker. 

MODIFICATION OF THE VOLSTEAD ACT 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bills 
looking to a modification of the Volstead Act. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman's own remarks? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, in order to ascertain what purpose was to be accom- 
plished, what mischief was to be remedied, what habit was to 
be changed, what manner was to be altered, what institution 
was to be suppressed, what new viewpoint on the part of the 
American people was to be secured through the submission and 
the subsequent ratification of the eighteenth amendment, let 
us read section 1 óf that article: 


After one year from the ratification of this article the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United States and all 
Territories subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beyerage purposes is 
hereby prohibited. 


Keep in mind that the purpose of the American people, as 
far as that purpose can be learned and evidenced through this 
section 1, and the prior deyelopment of a prohibition sentiment 
throughout the country to the extent that it was registered by 
State laws all clearly and unmistakably show that the consum- 
mation wished for was the suppression of the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors for beyerage pur- 
poses. What did the people mean by beverage purpose? What 
did they understand by that phrase? What did they think the 
effect of ratification would be? The American people were 
justified in believing that beverage purposes meant the drinking 
of liquors of Whatever alcoholic content in public places, under 
a license system with the State as partner, and for no other 
purpose in the world than to indulge in and bring on the 
intoxication to a more or less extent that follows unrestrained 
drinking of liquor under such circumstances and the other 
reactions that necessarily follow a high degree of mental and 
physical stimulation. 

The purpose of the American people was to change and alter 
and prevent the operation of this habit which lead John Doe to 
invite Richard Roe to haye a drink, long before dinner time, 
which invitation was accepted and followed by a reciprocal 
attitude on the part of the invitee, who in turn became the 


I do not recall the 


I will withhold the request for the 
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inviter. It was intended to do away with the baneful habit 
which was known as treating and which meant that Smith 
asked Jones to have a drink in a public house which paid a 
license for the privilege of doing business and which offer to 
treat received something of an elaboration when Smith and 
Jones found Brown, Black, and White and others at the bar, 
who insisted that the neweomers have a drink with them that 
were already there, and which in accordance with the custom 
necessitated reciprocal action and to such an extent that it 
made for an abuse of the one drink that might have been 
beneficially stimulating. In other words, it was the custom of 
drinking in public houses at so much per drink and the treating 
habit that the American people intended to abolish, and not the 
use of beer, such as is contemplated by this bill, for food pur- 
poses at home, on one’s own table and as a part of one’s meal, 
just as tea or coffee is used by thousands of people who feel 
that it is a necessary concomitant of the breakfast, dinner, or 
supper to which they sit down. It was never intended by the 
common-sense people of this country to prevent men and women 
from drinking in their own homes white or claret wine with 
their meals and for the food value that lies in those wines. 
Whoever saw men in our country drinking white or claret wine 
as a beverage in order to get intoxicated in a public place? 
Who on earth can contemplate any man willfully sitting down 
and drinking 2.75 per cent beer to such an extent that it would 
overstimulate him any more than you can contemplate that 
same man gorging himself with rich and tasteful food merely 
to satisfy and gratify the sense of his palate and stomach. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be just as ridiculous for a man to 
destroy his house because it presented an unsightly appearance 
as a result of projections lacking in architectural beauty and 
painted in such a way as to be wanting in an appeal to an 
artistic eye instead of changing the unsightly appearance by a 
few alterations and a new coat of paint as to act upon the 
belief that the proper thing to do would be to prohibit entirely 
the use of liquor instead of legislating against the abuses of a 
trade that sprang up in connection with what should be a rea- 
sonable demand for a nourishing and stimulating liquid with 
food value. The Congress, in my respectful judgment, misin- 
terpreted the eighteenth amendment when it enacted the Vol- 
stead Act and prohibited the rational use of that produced by 
the forces of nature, for as long as fermentation is a part of 
the great natural or physical law that governs all things of a 
vegetable nature, a part of which is sugar, will you have alco- 
hol, statutes to the contrary notwithstanding. 

After all, what is deemed an abuse may by correction be 
made a desirable use, and I am going to illustrate by telling 
a story. Before doing so, however, let me say that the purpose 
of article 18 is to prevent the use of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes and not to prevent their use for food pur- 
poses and medicinal purposes, or for what might be termed 
home domestic use, The great purpose that was in the minds 
of millions was to annihilate the barroom and thereby get rid 
of the treating habit, and not to prevent men and women from 
using at home for food and nourishment that which had been 
used from the sunrise of history. In order to get my views 
into the Recorp with regard to the failure of Congress to con- 
sider the psychology and the purpose of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and a total misconception, in my judgment, of human 
impulse, which are the besetting faults of our national legisla- 
tion upon prohibition, I will read into it the remarks I deliy- 
ered some time since on the floor of the House in connection 
with empowering the Coast Guard to function along enforce- 
ment lines. But I will tell my story and then extend these 
remarks with the address I have just referred to. 

The story was related to me by a grand old civil lawyer in 
Louisiana years ago. A fine old gentleman who played out a 
distinguished part in the legal and martial history of Lou- 
isiana. He was a great actor in the drama of life, and I hope 
he Is rendering a greater service in celestial spheres than he 
eyer could perform on this terrestrial globe. The old gentle- 
man was fond of saying that in ancient times a mother went 
to the temple to consult the high priestess about the future of 
her sons. She asked the priestess to do that which it is ex- 
tremely unwise to try to do under any circumstances. She 
asked the priestess to throw her supernatural vision into the 
future and speak oracularly of what was to be. The priestess, 
after meditating a few moments, said to the anxious lady: 

The outlook is extremely forbidding and may be wet with tears. One 
of your sons is doomed to be affiicted with the blood lust and may be- 
come an assassin, a killer of men; another is doomed to be a prevari- 
cator, or in harsber language a professional liar ; another is to becomea 
mendicant, a beggar; another is to become a thief, who will steal lands 
and other possessions; and still another is to fall Into the despicable 
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attitude of sneak thief and pickpocket; and another a disturber of the 
peace. 


The old lady tore her hair and rent her garments and 
shrieked aloud in her anguish and sorrow at the terrible future 
that lay ahead for the sons that she had brought into existence. 
Softened by her plight, the priestess said: 


But remember there is no condition on earth that can not he 
altered and no disposition tending to abuse that can not be converted 
into one of use and benefaction, for good and evil are convertible terms 
to some extent, and that which Is evil may become good and that 
which is good may become evil. We are going to change, modify, alter 
by education the habits of your children which if left unrestrained 
would lead them to ruin. By education we will make them ornaments 
to society. Educate the son who Is afflicted with the blood lust to be 
a surgeon; educate the one that would become the professional pre- 
varicator in the law and make him a lawyer; make an uplifter of the 
heathen out of the one who would become a mendicant; make a great 
soldier out of the robber by a similar process; make a sleight-of-hand 
performer and juggler out of him who would become a pickpocket; and 
make a rhetorician out of him who would become a disturber of the 
peace. 


Prohibition has many sons of an evil nature who are bent 
upon destroying that which should be an orderly existence. 
By modification you will change some and bring about a far 
better condition than the unbearable situation that obtains 
to-day which is growing to be a menace to our national life. 

No amount of money, however prodigious the appropriation, 
will bring about in the way of enforcement the results that the 
enthusiastic and fanatical advocates of prohibition desire. 
I use these words in their proper meaning, as I do not wish to 
be offensive to anyone. If I can not make my attitude clear 
and convincingly set forth my viewpoint by reason and argu- 
ment without acrimony or vehemence, I certainly will fail if I 
resort to abuse or villification. I am absolutely certain that a 
wise, regulatory measure would secure the results desired by 
the sagacious advocates of temperance to greater advantage 
and more efficaciously, efficiently, and effectively than by an 
attempt at total restriction and prohibition. There are many 
good men and women who insist that the best way to repeal a 
bad law is to enforce it regardless of the cost. This assump- 
tion, though popular from its oft-repeated expression, will not 
stand the test of reason or experience; but admitting merely 
for the purpose of disposing of the suggestion from a practical 
standpoint that enforcement can be secured with a sufficiently 
large appropriation and the tremendously large police establish- 
ment, anyone can see that such an attitude has its limitations 
and might under certain circumstances become illogical and 
unwise to the point of absurdity, for if it ever becomes neces- 
sary, in order to make a pretense at prohibition enforcement, 
to require an annual appropriation that would run to upward 
of $2,000,000,000, the amount arrived at by the simple calcula- 
tion involved in finding the result after being informed what 
fractional enforcement is secured on present appropriations, 
the American Government would find it indispensable to in- 
crease taxation to the point of confiscation, and thereby the 
entire fabric of the Constitution, by trying to vindicate one 
article, would be involved in the general ruin that would follow 
such a monstrous expenditure in a fatuous and hopeless at- 
tempt to enforce an impossible law. The attempt at enforce- 
ment of prohibition might become almost intolerable in the 
burdens it would impose, and so conclusively show its lack of 
policy or wisdom and of understanding of human nature as to 
render it nugatory, when it would fall into “innocuous desue- 
tude.” As a matter of fact, it must be clear to him who reads 
as he runs that there are millions in this country that believe 
that prohibition is a failure because it is fundamentally un- 
sound, and that our-appropriation for its enforcement is noth- 
ing more nor less than an extravagant and useless expenditure 
of public money, and in the minds of many its only result is 
negative and breeds corruption in prohibition enforcement 
circles. Of course it is known of all men that the columns of 
the great newspapers in all of the big cities daily contain 
stories showing that it is regarded almost as a duty to infract 
the Volstead Act. 

I do not think thgt the general violation of this act is any 
longer disputed. I understand that at a convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, held, I believe, in Portland, 
Oreg., three years ago, it was put into the proceedings that 
there were more whisky glasses being manufactured, or blown, 
if that is the term, than ever before in the history of the coun- 
try. I represent a constituency the majority of whom, as I 
said before, look upon prohibition as ill-advised and doomed 
to failure and necessarily they look upon the expenditure of 
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any money for the enforcement of it as money absolutely 
thrown away. 

They can not see any wisdom in it, but, on the contrary, view 
it as unmitigated folly, and although their unalterable opposi- 
tion to what they deem to be an unwarrantable invasion of 
their liberty may appear to be fantastic and absurd to some of 
our citizens who somewhat superciliously arrogate to themselves 
all of the virtues and patriotism in this country, still those 
people are sincere in their attitude of deep-seated hostility and 
antagonism to what they bitterly resent as oppression from a 
tyrannical minority organized in such a manner as to make 
for the congressional imposition of their views on the unor- 
ganized and helpless masses. And these constituents of mine 
are patriotic and wise in their ways. They are an educated 
people and have inherited and evidenced a splendid culture. 
They are not easily misled by sophistry. They can not under- 
stand why we should believe there is so much merit in prohibi- 
tion when they thoroughly comprehend that the world long 
before prohibition had come to us gave to posterity the greatest 
poets, the greatest astronomers, the greatest industrialists, the 
greatest inventors and writers, under a system that made for 
more or less drinking, while the nondrinking countries of the 
Orient were steeped in ignorance, yenalty, and corruption, and 
had made absolutely no progress. 

I have no faith in prohibition fundamentally. . Regulation 
would produce infinitely better results. One thing is certain 
and fixed as the stars in their courses. Prohibition must show 
better results or the conclusion will be irresistible that it is a 
failure. That sort of failure would not be an unmixed evil even. 
On the contrary it would prove a blessing. Then the Ameri- 
can people would approach the liquor question and traflic in 
a tolerant and wiser way, and secure through a regulatory 
process far greater and more lasting and beneficial results than 
the present system under the most favorable conditions and cir- 
cumstances can yield. I speak more in sorrow than in anger 
at the bacchanalian orgies of drunkenness in all of our towns 
resulting from “ white lightning,” conveniently carried in stylish 
flasks, in big pockets, of the graft stories in our newspapers, of 
the sinister and menacing corruption existing in that part of 
the official life charged with enforcement. Of course there 
are—there must be—many honest, virtuous men connected with 
that service, but the people are undoubtedly correct in assum- 
ing that there are many vulnerable spots, and you know it is 
human for the most benevolent to judge the whole by a part 
of the system. 

Only a short time ago Police Commisisoner Enright, of New 
York, made a statement of such a startling nature that the 
Associated Press and other great news agencies carried it from 
ocean to ocean—as we love to express the vastness, the magni- 
tude of our territorial empire, as it extends from east to west, 
from the rising to the setting sun. The commissioner declared, as 
I remember it, that every phase of society in the United States 
refused to respect and observe the Volstead Act and infracted 
it with the same savoir faire, serenity, composure, and tran- 
quility that they would a statute that expressed a totally fal- 
lacious economic principle, a physical impossibility, or a physi- 
ological absurdity or other parliamentary and governmental 
aberration. And right here in Washington, Capital of the Na- 
tion, denominated by Admiral Plunkett, according to press ac- 
counts, as the wettest city in the Union, we find a number of 
persons who deny the soft impeachment and insist that there 
are a number of cities that are wetter. I heard some one say 
that if the dissenters are correct the other cities must be in- 
undated, and that it is time to order the rafts. Prohibitionists 
to be conyincing must try to prove that all of the great men 
who adorned and glorified the civilizations of ancient Greece 
and the magnificent Roman Empire, the heroes and geniuses of 
the Middle Ages, and the mighty men of the modern world 
were mythological characters, were never existent because it, 
from their viewpoint, was impossible for talent, culture, ambi- 
tion, virtue, or patriotism to exist until the day of “ reformers” 
arriyed, who constructed by statute a prohibition fountain, 
whose miraculous waters made for a realization by them in the 
coming years of what was only a dream on our part of his- 
torically renowned men and women of the past. 

That there were great men before Agamemnon they say is a 
historical idiocy. There were none. There were great men 
after, yes, but not before prohibition, the eighteenth amendment, 
as interpreted by Congress and through the Volstead Act. That 
the eighteenth amendment is susceptible to more than one inter- 
pretation and construction is, I think, admitted by thoughtful 
legalists. Is the prohibition therein expressed applicable to 


the States and the people thereof only, or does it also include 
the United States Government? Can the United States legally 
through Congress enact a law making grocery keepers or 
grocers, if you will, agents for the Government for the sale of 
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beer and wine not to be consumed on the premises but in the 
homes of the people? If it can and will do this, the greatest 
social economic problem of the country will be solved along 
Sane and temperate lines. I commend this suggestion to your 
thoughtful consideration. 

The quantity that one could buy of wine or beer or both could 
be determined by rule and regulation. Instead of the bootleg- 
gers, lawlessness, graft, and corruption that have followed in 
the wake of the Volstead Act, we would have a lawful agency 
supplying the reasonable wants of the people whose demands 
in all probability would become less and less for that which 
could be. purchased like ham and eggs or salt and pepper. The 
man who desires to further the cause of real temperance E 
hope will favor and get behind this or a similar proposition. 
It is time to prohibit bootlegging, hijacking, corruption, and 
lawlessness by an enactment “within the law.“ The unholy 
alliance between the rum runner and the honest and sincere 
but misguided preacher must end. The coalition between the 
puritan and the blackleg must be broken. ‘The silver handle 
must be removed from the wooden pitcher. Let the rule of 
reason prevail. Keep in mind the wonderful lesson conveyed 
by the beautiful story of the Garden of Eden and the prohibi- 
tion “And the Lord God commanded the man, saying, of every 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat, but of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat.” 

Do not arouse the human curiosity of weak flesh and blood by 
prohibiting man from eating or drinking of the fruits and 
juices of the trees around him, lest you arouse a desire which 
he will find irresistible and which he will gratify. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


“adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
18 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, April 17, 1926, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for April 17, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by the clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
(10 a. m.) 


To revise the boundaries of Yellowstone National Park in 
the States of Idaho, Wyoming, and Montana (H. R. 9917). 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10.30 &. m.) 


Proposed bill amending the World War veterans’ act with 
reference to the appointment of guardians. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIY, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

449. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination 
and suryey of Umpqua Harbor and River, Oreg. (H. Doc. No. 
320); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with accompanying papers. 

450. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill, To authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction of certain public works, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

451. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting a report on a claim of one Willie Perry 
Conway for amounts believed to have accrued while serving in 
the Navy; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy De- 
partment. 

452. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency estimates of appropriations for 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal years 1914 to 1924, 
inclusive, $260,275.59, and supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, $63,249.28, per- 
taining to the payment of balances due foreign countries; in 
all, $323,524.87 (H. Doc. No. 322); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS 


RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 
Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Committee on Revision of the 
Laws. H. R. 10000. A bill to consolidate, codify, and reenact 
the general and permanent laws of the United States in force 


AND 
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ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. S. J. 
Res. 91. A joint resolution directing the Secretary of War to 
allot war trophies to the American Legion Museum; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 906). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VAILE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 9872. A 
pill to carry into effect provisions of the conyention between the 
United States and Great Britain to regulate the level of Lake 
of the Woods, concluded on the 24th day of February, 1925; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 908). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 11308. 
A bill authorizing the payment of an indemnity to Great Brit- 
ain on account of the death of Daniel Shaw Williamson, a 
British subject who was killed at East St. Louis, III., on July 
1, 1921; without amendment (Rept. No. 909). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Committee on Revision of the 
Laws. II. R. 11318. A bill to provide for the publication of 
the Code of the Laws of the United States with index, reference 
tables, appendix, etc.; without amendment (Rept. No. 910). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, S. 481. An act to amend section 8 of an act 
entitled “An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or dele- 
terious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating 
traffic therein, and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, 


amended August 23, 1912, March 3, 1913, and July 24, 1919; 


with amendment (Rept. No. 911). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. j 

Mr. BOIES: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 5564. A 
bill to authorize the appointment of stenographers in the courts 
of the United States and to fix their duties and compensation ; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 924). Referred to the Committee 
of tbe Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 
2124. A bill for the relief of Philip Hertz; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 907). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTERS :. Committee on Claims. S. 726. An act for 
the relief of Hilbert Edison and Ralph R. Walton; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 912). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: Committee on Claims, S. 1208. 
An act providing reimbursement to J. M. LaCalie for services 
as instructor at the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md., from October 1, 1914, to October 19, 1914; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 913). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 1792. An act 
for the relief of William Alexander, Frank M. Clark, George 
V. Welch, Grant W. Newton, William T. Hughes, Lucy V. Nel- 

a, Frank A. Gummer, Charles E. Mulliken, Leo M. Rusk, 
Fred Falkenburg, Meary E. Kelly, William ©. Hall, Rutus L. 
Stewart, Hugo II. Ahlff, Paul J. Linster, Ruida Daniel, Faye 
F. Mitchell, Dollie Miller, Alfred Anderson, Gustavus M. 
Rhoden, Marie L. Dumbauld, and estate of Fred Moody, de- 
ceased; without amendment (Rept. No. 914). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KELLER: Committee on Claims. S. 2158. An act for 
the relief of certain disbursing officers of the office of superin- 
tendent State, War, and Navy Department Buildings; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 915). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Claims. S. 2533. An act for 
the relief of R. P. Rueth, of Chamita, N. Mex.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 916). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
- Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 2848. An act 

to extend the time for institution of proceedings authcrized 
under Private Law No. 81, Sixty-eighth Congress, being an act 
for the relief of Henry A. Kessel Co. (Inc.) ; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 917). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KELLER: Committee on Claims. S. 3015. An act for 
the relief of William J. Murphy; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 918). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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December 7, 1925; without amendment (Rept. No. 900). Re- Mr. MORROW: Committe: on Claims. H. R. 9064. A bill 


for the relief of M. Barde & Sons (Inc.); with amendment 
8 Rept. No. 919). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
ouse, 

Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 9755. A bill for the relief of Frank Flaherty; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 920). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10641. A 
bill for the relief of Elias Field; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 921). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 43. An 
act authorizing the President to issue an appropriate commis- 
sion and honorable discharge to Joseph B. Maceabe; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 923). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCH 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8611) for the relief of Capt. J. Fleming Bel; 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 11136) for the relief of Fritz Contzen; Com- 
mittee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. ; 

A bill (H. R. 11340) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth Langley ; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BERGER: A bill (H. R. 11351) to punish State and 
municipal officers who fail to take proper precautions to protect 
individuals from mob attacks and to punish those who partici- 
pate in such mob attacks, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 11352) to enable the Post- 
master General to make contracts for the transmission of mail 
by aircraft at fixed rates per pound; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 11353) to convey to the 
city of Oshkosh, Wis., certain Government property; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WARREN: A bill (H. R. 11354) to change the time 
of holding court at Raleigh, N. C.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, UPDIKE: A bill (H. R. 11355) to amend that part 
of the act approved August 29, 1916, relative to retirement of 
captains, commanders, and lieutenant commanders of the line 
of the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 11356) to create a Federal 
farm-surplus bureau, establish a farm-surplus board, and pro- 
vide for holding corporations to aid in the orderly marketing, 
control, and disposition of surpluses of agricultural commodi- 
ties, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11357) extend- 
ing the time for the completion of the bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River, county of Hennepin, Minn., by the city of Minne- 
apolis; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SABATH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 225) providing 
for the withdrawal of the United States from the Philippine 
Islands, and providing for their neutralization; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. ARENTZ: Resolution (H. Res. 223) for the appoint- 
ment of a special committee of the House for investigation of 
immigration and naturalization frauds; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 11358) for the relief of 
Madeline Hunt; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 11359) for the relief of Max 
Rauch; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARSS: A bill (H. R. 11360) granting a pension to 
Eliza G. Murray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 11361) granting an increase 
of pension to Phebe J. Hammond; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11362) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary McGee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11363) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Dubos; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 11364) for the relief 
of Hurley W. Whitmore; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

ByMr. HSTERLY: A bill (H. R. 11365) granting an increase 
of pension to Lydia A. Minker; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (I. R. 11366) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary Hedrick; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11367) granting an Increase of pension to 
Margaret Harshey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11368) granting an increase of pension to 
Lavina Runkel; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 11369) granting an increase 
of pension to Ramona G. Yoell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 11370) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy A. Parker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 11371) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Holland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 11372) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Amanda Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11373) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Jane Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 11374) authorizing the pay- 
ment of a year’s salary to the widow or other dependents 
of diplomatie or consular officers who died at their post of 
duty ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: A bill (H. R. 11375) granting 
an increase of pension to Martha M. Barber; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 11376) to allow credits in 
the accounts of Anna J. Larson, special fiscal agent, Bureau 
of Reclamation, Department of Interior; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 11377) authoriz- 
ing James L. Borroum and Francis P. Bishop to bring suits 
in the United States District Court for the State of Kansas for 
the amount due or claimed to be due to said claimants from the 
United States by reason of the alleged inefficient and wrongful 
dipping of tick-infested cattle, and giving said United States 
District Court for the State of Kansas jurisdiction of said 
suit or suits; Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHITTINGTON: A bill (H. R. 11378) for the relief 
of Herbert A. Wilson; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 11379) granting a 
pension to William Kyle; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11380) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel P. Falon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWEET: Resolution (H. Res. 222) authorizing addi- 
tional compensation to the clerk of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: Resolution (H. Res. 224) authorizing 
payment of $600 per annum, payable monthly, as additional 
compensation to the clerk of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors of the House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1800. By Mr. BANKHEAD: Petition of members of the Long 
Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church South, opposing modifica- 
tion of the eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

1801. By Mr. BRIGHAM: Petition of 49 residents of Ver- 
mont, protesting against the passage of compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance bills (H. R. 7179 and 7822) or any other national re- 
ligious legislation pending; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1802. By Mr. BURTON: Resolution unanimously adopted by 
the Common Brick Manufacturers’ Association of America, in 
annual conyention at New Orleans, La., February 22-26, 1926, 
requesting that Congress place a proper and fair tariff on all 
brick imported into the United States, and that the Fordney 
Tariff Act, section 304, requiring the marking with the name of 
the country of origin of all articles made in foreign countries 
be immediately and rigidly enforced as to brick; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 
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1803. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Boston Musicians’ Pro- 
tective Association, Local No. 9, Herman P. Liehr, secretary- 
treasurer, 56 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass., recommending 
legislation for the modification of the Volstead Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1804. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of J. K. Gilbert and 34 
other residents of Calhoun County, Mich., protesting against 
the passage of compulsory Sunday observance legislation for 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1805. By Mr. KUNZ: Petition of sundry citizens, favoring the 
passage of the Wadsworth and Perlman bill (H. R. 7089); 
to the Committee on Immigration and, Naturalization. 

1806. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Willmar Branch Railway 
Mail Association, Willmar, Minn., requesting a special rule for 
immediate consideration of House bill 7 and urging favorable 
action thereon by the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

1807. Also, petition of Association of Federal Employees of 
Central Minnesota, réguesting a special rule for immediate con- 
sideration of House bill 7 and urging favorable action thereon 
by the House of Representatives; to the Committee on Rules, 

1808. Also, petition of the Willmar Branch of the Women's 
Auxiliary to the Railway Mail Association, requesting a special 
rule for immediate consideration of House bill 7 and urging 
favorable action thereon by the House of Representatives: to 
the Commmittee on Rules. 

1809. Also, petition of the members of the Redwood Regional 
Ministerial Association, opposing any modification of the eight- 
eenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1810. Also, petition of members of the Church of Covenanters, 
Glenwood, Minn., urging passage of the Sabbath observance 
bill; to the Committee on the Distriet of Columbia. 

1811. Also, petition of members of Newport Woman's Club, 
of St. Paul, Minn., urging passage of Senate bill 2957; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1812. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Rey. Fred A. Sharon, 
Webb City, Mo., to amend the preamble of the National Con- 
stitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1813. By Mr. MAPES: Resolution of citizens of Ottawa 
County, Mich., in mass meeting assembled, on April 10, 1926, 
protesting against the enactment of House bills 7179, 7822, and 
10123, which resolution is signed by Elder J. E. Root, of Coop- 
ersville, Mich. ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1814. Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the New 
York State Federation of Labor, favoring the passage of the 
Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 487), compensation to workers injured 
and killed in industry in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

1815. Also, petition of Mrs. Henry Holt, of New York City, 


favoring the passage of House bill 7479; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 


SENATE 
Sarunbar, April 17, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 5, 1926) 
The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the ex- 


piration of the recess, 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The elerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris Keyes Robinson, Ark. 
Bayard Fess- King Rackett 
Bingham Fletcher Lenroot Sheppard 
Blease Frazier McKellar Shipstead 
Borah George McKinley Shortridge 
Bratton Gerry McLean Simmons 
Broussard Gillett McMaster Smith 
Bruce Glass Na Smoot 
Cameron Goff Mayfield Stanfield 
Capper Gooding Metcalf Stephens 
Caraway Greene Moses Swanson 
Couzens Hale Norbeck Trammell 
Cummins Harreld Nye Tyson 
Curtis Harris Oddie adsworth 
Dale Harrison Overman Walsh 
Deneen Heflin Pepper Warren 
Dill Howell Phipps Watson 
Edge Johnson ne Wheeler 
Edwards Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Williams 
Ernst Jones, Wash. Ransdell Willis 
Fernald Kendrick Pa. 


Mr. PHIPPS. I wish to announce that my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Mrans], is absent owing 
to illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day, 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the senior Sena - 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. NxxLx] is detained from the Sen- 
ate by reason of illness in his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senaie will 
receive a message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 9795) making appropriations for the Departments 
of State and Justice and-for the judiciary, and for the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1927, and for other purposes; that the House had receded 
from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 
12 to the said bill, and concurred therein; that the House had 
receded from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 7 and agreed thereto with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
and concurrent resolution of the following titles, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

II. R. 9504. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the States in the construe- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 
11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. Con. Res. 22. Concurrent resolution providing for the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee to represent Congress at the 
celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
adoption of the Virginia bill of rights. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had affixed his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 7455) 
to legalize the submarine cable laid in the St. Louis River at the 
Spirit Lake Transfer Railway drawbridge, between New Du- 
luth, Minn., and Oliver, Wis., and used for the lighting of the 
village of Oliver, Wis., and it was thereupon signed by the Vice 
President. 

THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have heretofore upon two occa- 
sions presented a total of 96 resolutions adopted by provincial 
boards, municipal boards and councils, and Filipino organiza- 
tions in favor of measures which I introduced and which are 
now pending before the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, providing for immediate independence of the 
Filipinos and for the withdrawal of American troops from the 
Philippine Islands, 

Fourteen additional resolutions have been received since I 
presented a number on April 9. The resolutions which I now 
present favoring Philippine independence, with accompanying 
statements, have been adopted by provincial and municipal 
boards and councils in the Philippine Islands, and I ask that 
they be noted in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Possessions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is so ordered. 

Under the order the resolutions of the following provincial 
and municipal boards were referred to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Possessions: 

The municipal council of San Luis, Province of Batangas, 
Pak 

The municipal council of Makato, Province of Capiz, P. I. 

The municipal council of General Trias, Province of Cavite, 
EE 

The municipal council of La Paz, Province of Iloilo, P. I. 

The municipal council of Aringay, Province of La Union, P. I. 

The municipal council of Kawayan, Province of Leyte, P. I. 

The municipal council of Catarman, Province of Misamis, 
Pk, 

The municipal council of Salay, Province of Misamis, P. I. 
The municipal council of Talisayan, Province of Misamis, 
PAE 

The municipal council of Despujols, Province of Romblon, 
P. I. 

The municipal council of San Antonio, Province of Samar, 
Peds 

The municipal council of Palapag, Province of Samar, P. I. 

The municipal council of Tinambacan, Province of Samar, 
Pit; 

The municipal council of Santa Rita, Province of Samar, P. I. 


LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report back fayorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 10425) 
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making appropriations for the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 607) thereon. I wish 
to give notice that subject, of course, to the unfinished busi- 
5 I shall try to call this bill up on Monday for action by the 
enate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. ` 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 95) for the relief of Carlos Tompkins (Rept. No. 
608) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 9964) releasing and granting to the city of 
Chicago any and all reversionary rights of the United States 
in and to the streets, alleys, and public grounds in Fort Dear- 
born addition to Chicago (Rept. No. 609). 

Mr. CAMERON also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported adversely 
thereon: 

A bill (S. 2362) for the relief of Romus Arnold; and 

A bill (S. 3457) providing for the appointment of Paul J. 
Messer as second lieutenant of Infantry, United States Army. 

Mr. TYSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported adversely 
thereon and moyed that the bills be indefinitely postponed, 
which was agreed to: 

A bill (S. 3420) for the relief of James Monroe Gates; and 

A bill (H. R..3107) for the relief of Estle David. 

Mr, FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
with an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2279) for the relief of James C. Baskin (Rept. 
No. 610); and 
gh ior (S. 3330) for the relief of Thomas G. Peyton (Rept. 

0. ; 

Mr. FLETCHER also, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 3484) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to place the name of Henry J. Macpeake on 
the list of retired captains of the United. States Army, re- 
ported adversely thereon and moved that the bill be indefinitely 
postponed, which was agreed to. k 

Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3440) to regulate the inter- 
state transportation of black bass, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 612) 
thereon. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3571) for the relicf 
of Ada Brown-Hopkins, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 613) thereon. 

Mr, CARAWAY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1857) to confer jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to certify certain findings of fact, and 
for other purposes, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 614) thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3114) for the relief of Harry 
E. Menezes, reported adversely thereon and moved that it be 
indefinitely postponed, which was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the following bills, reported adversely 
thereon and moved that the bills be indefinitely postponed, 
which was agreed to: 

A bill (S. 3485) providing for the restoration of Maj. James 
S. Greene to the active list of the Army; and 

A bill (S. 3673) for the relief of Charles H. Stafford, de- 
ceased. ; 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY (for Mr. Norris) : 

A bill (S. 4007) to facilitate and simplify the work of the 
Department of Agriculture in certain cases; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4008) granting an increase of pension to Ella E. 
Keithley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 4009) declaring Poteau River, in the State of Okla- 
homa, to be a nonnavigable stream; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 4010) granting an increase of pension to James 
McNeill; and 
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A bill (S. 4011) granting an increase of pension to John F. 
Taplin; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4012) to establish a Federal farm advisory council 
and a farmers’ marketing commission; to aid in the develop- 
ment of major cooperative associations for the marketing of 
agricultural commodities and the acquirement thereby of ade- 
quate facilities; to aid in the disposition of surpluses of such 
commodities, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


PROTEOTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS 


Mr. KING submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effectively 
meeting the obligations of the existing migratory bird treaty 
with Great Britain by the establishment of migratory bird 
refuges to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, the 
provision of funds for establishing such areas, and the furnish- 
ing of adequate protection of migratory birds, for the estab- 
lishment of public shooting grounds to preserve the American 
system of free shooting, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 9504) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
provide that the United States shall aid the States in the con- 
struction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE STATE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives receding from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate No. 12 to the bill (H. R. 9795) 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice 
and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes, and receding from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 7 and agreeing to the same with 
an amendment, in line 1 of the amendment of the Senate to 
strike out the word “hereafter” and in line 4 of the amend- 
ment to strike out the word “ hereafter.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I moye that the Senate agree 
to the amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 7, wherein provision was made by the Senate for perma- 
nent legislation by inserting the word “ hereafter.” The House 
leaves out the word “hereafter” and continues it as before. I 
therefore move that the Senate concur in the action of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 9341) making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes; and that the House had receded from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 5 and 
agreed to the same with an amendment, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr. SMOOT submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6707) making appropriations for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5, 7, 
9, 10, 12, 13, 20, 28, 35, 45, 49, 55, and 56. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 8, 4, 8, 11, 14, 15, 18, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 30, 32, 34, 87, 38, 39, 42, 44, 47, 51, 52, 53, 54, 57, 58, 
59, 60, and 63, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $810,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
number proposed insert “four hundred and seventy-five”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $106,875”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $3,025,000, exclusive of tribal funds”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“For the employment of special counsel to assist State and 
Federal authorities in the prosecution of the person or persons 
implicated in the crimes resulting in the murder of Osage 
Indians and for expenses incident to such prosecution, $20,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be immediately 
available, to be paid from funds held by the United States in 
trust for said Indians, to be expended with the approval of. 
and under the supervision of, the Secretary of the Interior.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the 
end of the matter inserted by said amendment add the follow- 
ing: “, to be immediately available”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“within such terms of years as the Secretary may find to be 
necessary, in any event not more than 40 years from the date 
of public notice hereinafter referred to, and the execution of 
said contract or contracts shall have been confirmed by a decree 
of a court of competent jurisdiction. Upon such confirmation 
of such contract as to any one of such projects, the construc- 
tion thereof shall proceed in accordance with any appropria- 
tions therefor provided for in this act. Prior to or in connec- 
tion with the settlement and development of each of these proj- 
ects, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized in his discre- 
tion to enter into agreement with the proper authorities of the 
State or States wherein said projects or divisions are located 
whereby such State or States shall cooperate with the United 
States in promoting the settlement of the projects or divisions 
after completion and in the securing and selecting of settlers”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $72,000, and no part of this amount shall be ayailable for 
maintenance and operation of the Glasgow division after De- 
cember 31, 1926, unless a contract or contracts in form ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior shall have been made 
with an irrigation district or with irrigation districts organ- 
ized under State law providing for payment of construction 
and operation and maintenance charges for such district or 
districts: ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“within such terms of years as the Secretary may find to be 
necessary, in any event not more than 40 years from the date 
of public notice hereinafter referred to, and the execution of 
said contract or contracts shall have been confirmed by a decree 
of a court of competent jurisdiction. Prior to or in connection 
with the settlement and development of each of these projects, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized in his discretion to 
enter into agreement with the proper authorities of the State 
whereby such State shall cooperate with the United States 
in promoting the settlement of the projects or divisions after 
completion and in the securing and selecting of settlers”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
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“continuation of construction, and incidental operations, 
840,000“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert $50,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert: $7,431,000” ; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 50; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

„For investigations to be made by the Secretary of the In- 
terior through the Bureau of Reclamation to obtain necessary 
information to determine how arid and semiarid, swamp, and 
cut-over timberlands in any of the States of the United States 
may be best developed, as authorized by subsection R, section 4, 
second deficiency act, fiscal year 1924, approved December 5, 
1924 (43 Stat. p. 704), including the general objects of ex- 
penditure enumerated and permitted under the second para- 
graph in this act under the caption “ Bureau of Reclamation,” 
and including mileage for motor cycles and automobiles at the 
rates and under the conditions authorized herein in connection 
with reclamation projects, $15,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 61, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert: $1,819,440”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 67, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. Appropriations herein made for field work under 
the General Land Office, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Bu- 
rean of Reclamation, the Geological Survey, and the National 
Park Service shall be available for the hire, with or without 
personal services, of work animals and animal-drawn and 
motor-propelled vehicles and equipment.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed’on amendments 
numbered 26, 31, 46, 62, 64, 65, and 66. 

Reep Soor, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

L. C. PHIPPS, 

WX. J. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Scnate. 


Louis C. Cramton, 
FRANK MURPHY, 


C. D. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, before the report is acted 
on by the Senate I want to make sure that there is no mis- 
understanding. I am informed that the item of $450,000, 
which was put in the bill by the Senate for the construction 
of the Coolidge Dam, has been stricken out in conference by the 
conferees. I would like to ask the Senator from Utah the 
reason why that item was stricken from the bill and also 
would like to know if there is any likelihood, or if he can 
make any promise to the Senators from Arizona, that this 
item will be included in the next deficiency appropriation bill? 
We care not which bill carries the needed money, but we want 
to be sure about this matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Arizona that the House conferees were not opposed to the 
item of $450,000 provided for the Coolidge Dam, but they 
insisted that they did not want to agree to the item in the 
conference report until after there had been an agreement 
between the Department of the Interior and the railroad com- 
pany as to the amount of expense involved for removing the 
railroad and changing its course. 

The chairman of the Public Lands Committee of the House 
has assured me that he would see that the item is in the next 
deficiency appropriation bill, it having been estimated for. I 
want to assure the Senator from Arizona now, so far as I 
can possibly assure him or the Senate, that that intention 
will be carried out in the House. If it shall not be carried 
out in the other House, I am going to ask the Senate unani- 
mously to put the item into the bill. However, I will say 
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to the Senator that I have not the least doubt the House will 
include the item in the deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. FERNALD obtained the floor. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maine 
yield to me? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I merely desire to take a 
moment of the Senate’s time. I realize how very important 
the bill making appropriations for the Interior Department 
is, and I also realize that many Senators are deeply interested 
in the adoption of the conference report. I feel that the item 
providing for an appropriation for $450,000 for the Coolidge 
Dam was legitimately placed in this bill by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and by the Senate. It was approved 
by the Budget Bureau. I can not understand wherein there 
is any difference between making an appropriation of $450,000 
in the bill now before the Senate and inserting it in a deficiency 
appropriation bill. The action of the committee of conference, it 
seems to me, is not justifiable nor well founded in fact; but I 
have a feeling for my fellow Senators and I wish them to know, 
rather than argue the question at length at this time, rather 
than assume the attitude of obstruction on this question, on 
the assurance of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who has 
had this bill in charge and has been the chairman of the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate, that this needed money will 
be given in the next deficiency bill at this session, and the 
delay because of recent developments is not serious, I shall 
take one more chance in the matter and see if these Indians 
are going to be any longer misled. I sincerely hope that will 
not be the case. 

I hold in my hand a telegram which I have just received 
from the chief of the Pima Indians. I send it to the desk and 
ask to have it read as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Casa GRANDE, ARIZ., April 16, 1926. 
Hon. RALPH H. CAMERON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Nearly two years have passed since President Coolidge signed Cameron 
bill. There has not a single thing been done to start construction work 
on dam. My people are still waiting for it to begin. We are waiting for 
it so patiently. Some of my people are very poor, To wait some of 
them are not getting enough things to eat. Some of them get sick, for 
they are not eating the right kind of food. No money to buy. 

AnToNIO B. JUAN, 
Pima Indian Chief. 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I wish also to state that I 
feel there has ben no real reason for juggling this appropria- 
tion around, as has been done. The excuse given in the first 
instance for nonaction was that there had been no settlement 
with the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. for their crossing the 
Pima Indian Reservation or the San Carlos Reservation. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co. is one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, railroads in the West. There was never any reason 
why there could not have been a settlement with that railroad 
company at least a year and a half go; there was no excuse for 
the delay; but that situation was used as a camouflage or 
something of that nature to delay this appropriation. I am 
sorry to see such methods used in the Halls of Congress; but I 
am glad to say now, before this conference report shall be 
adopted, that there has been a settlement made with the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Co. which is agreeable both to the railroad 
company and the Department of the Interior. So the only 
obstacle which it seems is standing in the way has been re- 
moved, and there is now no reason on earth for anyone to 
object to this appropriation of $450,000 as it was carried in the 
bill and as it will be included in the deficiency appropriation 
bill, which is soon to be passed. A bird in hand is worth about 
three in the bush, and in permitting the conference report to be 
adopted without including this item I am aware that we are 
taking chances. Notwithstanding that, however, because of the 
importance of the bill and in view of the parliamentary situa- 
tion ef all important legislation and the nearness of adjourn- 
ment, and because of my regard for my fellow Senators, who, I 
know, are very much interested in its passage, I am willing at 
this time to forego making further objection and will consent 
that the conference report may be adopted by the Senate. 

I have here, Mr. President, a statement covering the situation 
so far as the Southern Pacific Railroad is concerned, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it inserted in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
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Arizona, The grant provided for the extension of the railroad right of 
way “through the San Carlos Indian Reservation * œ entering 
the reservation on the south side of the Gila River, about 7 miles below 
Fort Thomas, continuing down said Gila River in a general northwest- 
erly direction, crossing the same at or near the San Carlos Indian 
Agency ; thence running up or near the San Carlos River in a generally 
northerly direction to or near Aliso Creek; thence along or near Aliso 
Creek in a general westerly or northwesterly direction to the town of 
Globe, in Gila County, Ariz., by such route as shall be deemed advisable 
by the company.” 

Section 6 of the act provides “ that Congress shall have at all times 
power to alter, amend, or repeal this act and revoke all rights here- 
under.“ Thus under the terms of this act Congress retains the power 
to revoke the grant of the right of way to this railroad. 

The above act provided that the railroad should be built in three 
years, but the construction of the railroad was not finished in that time. 
By act of June 13, 1898 (80 Stat. 227), the time for construction was 
extended until and including the year 1890. Before the expiration of 
the time limit the railroad was constructed. A general act authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to grant rights of way for railroad com- 
panies through Indian Reservations, and on Indian lands and Indian 
allotments, and was passed on March 2, 1899 (30 Stat. 990). This act 
authorizes the Secretary of Interior to grant rights of way under cer- 
tain conditions set forth in the act. Section 8 thereof provides “ that 
Congress reserves the right at any time to alter, amend, or repeal this 
act or any portion thereof.“ There is no provision in this act similar 
to that in the special act of February 18, 1895, authorizing Congress to 
“revoke all rights hereunder.” Under this act Congress probably could 
not constitutionally revoke a right of way without compensating a grant 
of a right of way made pursuant to this act without compensating the 
railroad for the yalue of its right of way. 

The part of the railroad that will be affected by the construction of 
the Coolidge Dam and Reservoir is based partly on the grant of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1895, and partly under a grant made pursuant to the author- 
ity of the act of March 2, 1899. All of the railroad was first con- 
structed under the prior grant, but thereafter a portion of the roadbed 
was washed out by the river, and it became necessary for the railroad 
to reconstruct its roadbed. Instead of building this section of the road- 
bed in the same section it had been built before, the railroad applied for 
a grant of a new right of way under act of March 2, 1899. The appli- 
cation was granted, 

Congress could by act at the present time constitutionally revoke the 
grant of any portion of the right of way of the Gila Valley, Globe & 
Northern Railway Co. that would be flooded in the event the Coolidge 
Dam is built. A portion of the right of way affected could not consti- 
tutionally be revoked without compensation to the railroad company, 
The portion, however, that could be revoked would render the portion 
that could not be revoked useless, 

The exact location of the portion of the right of way coming under 
the act of March 2, 1899, can be ascertained by examination of the files 
of the Interior Department. The right of way was not described in the 
act, but ean be found only in the grant made by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Excerpts from the act of February 18, 1895, and the act of March 2, 
18099, material to a consideration of this subject matter are herewith 
attached, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to assure the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] that the chairman of the Public 
Lands Committee of the House of Representatives is in favor 
of the reclamation project coyered by the item which he has 
been discussing. I can not say any more than I have already 
said—that I am sure we will see that the item goes into the 
next deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from Utah a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senate passed a bill provid- 
ing for a complete survey of the Columbia Basin project in the 
State of Washington. The bill was also passed by the House 
of Representatives and it was signed by the President on the 
13th of this month. The Senate inserted an amendment in the 
pending bill providing the money for completing that survey. 
Will the Senator from Utah advise me what action was taken 
by the conference committee on the Senate amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the conference committee 
agreed that that item, as every other item authorizing an ap- 
propriation, should go into the deficiency appropriation bill, 
where such items are covered by bills which have passed both 
Houses of Congress. The chairman of the committee of con- 
ference on the part of the House of Representatives thought 
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that a precedent would be established by inserting such an 
item in this bill without any estimate having been made for it, 
All it will be necessary for the Senator from Washington to do 
will be to get an estimate for the appropriation, now that Con- 
gress has authorized it to be made and the President has signed 
the bill for that purpose. The item will then go into the next 
deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I thank the Senator from Utah. 
His statement is very satisfactory, although I should rather 
have had the appropriation included in the pending bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I had had my way about the matter, the 
appropriation would have been included in this bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I knew the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] long before either of us came to the Senate, 
and when he gives the assurance which he has, I am content. 
I have had in bygone days some acrimonious disputes with the 
Senator from Utah over politics, but when his word is given it 
is a bond so far as I am concerned, because I have found him 
to be a man who lives up to what he says. 

A word concerning the Coolidge Dam on the Gila River in 
Arizona. The Pima Indians, whose water rights are to be pro- 
tected and conserved by the construction of this project, form 
a tribe of Indians which has never been at war with the 
United States. No Pima Indian ever killed an American. 
Congress should and I believe will provide for the completion 
of the Coolidge Dam on the San Carlos project. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Senator might add that 
the Pima Indians were self-supporting until the Government 
interfered with their water rights. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is quite true. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


LABOR CONDITIONS IN COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maine 
yield to me? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, in to-day's press I notice that 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] has urged the Committee 
on Manufactures to consider as soon as possible the resolution 
heretofore submitted providing for an investigation of the 
strike going on at Passaic, N. J. I understand that there has 
been some opposition to the proposed investigation on account 
of the question as to whether the Federal Government should 
go into a matter of this sort. That question 1 do not intend 
to discuss, but I do think that if the Committee on Manufac- 
tures should consider the resolution and authorize and conduct 
such an investigation, it ought to enlarge its scope and not 
limit it.to one manufacturing corporation, but have it apply 
to the entire cotton-textile industry. 

For example, last year in Connecticut the employees of the 
American Thread Co., of Willimantic, which, I understand, is 
a British corporation, commenced a very serious strike. The 
company reduced wages 10 per cent in January, although I am 
informed they paid something like a 10 per cent dividend on 
their capitalization from profits made during the previous year, 
and, not only that, but they also added much over a million 
dollars to their surplus, The strike involved something like 
2,500 men, many of whom were ejected from the company's 
tenements. There can be no question raised in the Willimantic 
case that the workers are communists, because they are 
members of the United States Textile Workers of America. 
which organization is affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. 

I am merely suggesting that if the resolution now pending 
before the Committee on Manufactures shall be taken up its 
scope should be extended, and provision should be made for an 
investigation of the entire industry. I think that would be the 
only sound way in which to proceed. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6559) to provide for the con- 
struction of certain public buildings, and for other purposes. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. I offer an amendment to the pending bill 
and ask that it may be read and printed and lie on the table, 
to be taken up at the proper time. 

There being no objection, the amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. Couzens was read, ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed, as follows: i 


On page 3, after line 8, insert a new paragraph to read as follows : 
“The Secretary of the Treasury shali take into consideration the 
effect which may be exerted by governmental construction policy upoa 
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general employment and industrial activity and shall report to Con- 
gress with recommendations whenever the volume of construction in the 
United States during any period falls one-third below the volume of 
the corresponding period of 1925.” 


Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, at the conclusion of the 
business of the Senate yesterday an order had been entered for 
the reading of the bill and the amendments, with the sugges- 
tion that committee amendments be considered first. During 
the consideration of the bill, as Senators know, I was somewhat 
interrupted by inquiries which were all proper and legitimate, 
and I was glad to answer such questions honestly, if not in- 
telligently, to the best of my ability. One or two features 
which were suggested in the many interruptions I fear I did 
not sufficiently clear up in the minds of Senators. 

It is not strange that Senators desire to know all about 
this public buildings bill. It is a new method of authorizing 
public buildings, and the amount carried in the bill is much 
larger than the amounts carried in the bills which we passed 
some 15 years ago. In the 13 years that have intervened 
since we had a public buildings bill we have, of course, fallen 
far behind in our building, and at the same time the country 
and its business have continued to grow to a marvelous ex- 
tent. The business in the District of Columbia has almost 
doubled in 13 years. The business of the Post Office Depart- 
ment has increased 160 per cent. Where we were formerly 
doing a business of $250,000,000 or $260,000,000 in the Post 
Office Department, in the year 1925 that had inereased to 
$599,000,000—almost doubled—and yet no appropriations have 
been made for the purposes specified in the pending bill. 

Another matter which I wish to make clear to Senators 
relates to a question which I think was suggested by the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. OverMAN], as to whether there 
had been a list made out by the Treasury Department of places 
where emergencies existed, and whether those emergencies 
were to be taken care of first. I desire to say to Senators that 
no such list exists; no such list has been made, and we are 
starting out with a clear field. As to the post offices and other 
public buildings that will be erected under this bill, outside 
of Document 28 there is a clear field, and they will be built 
only where emergencies exist. 

We are now so far behind in the business of constructing 
public buildings that it would be simply impossible to make 
the appropriations and authorizations under the old system. 
During this Congress nearly 1,100 bills for public buildings 
were introduced in the House and Senate, and of course no 
consideration could be given to those bills; and even more 
than that number doubtless would have been introduced except 
for the fact that we had advised Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives that these special bills would not be 
considered. 

I do not intend to consume any of the time of the Senate 
to-day. In my interrupted remarks of yesterday I perhaps gave 
as much information as I would have given if I had been 
allowed to go ahead in a connected way. Nearly every phase of 
the bill was discussed, and I am going to content myself now 
with starting where we left off yesterday. 

I hope Senators will be willing, now that the bill shall be 
read for amendment, that the committee amendments shall be 
first considered, and then that the bill shall be left open for 
amendments from the different Senators. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, before that is done will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERNALD. Very gladly. 

Mr. WILLIS. I was interested in what the Senator said 
about this list that it was said had been framed. The report 
has gone out all over the country that there is such a list, and 
that certain places are included and others excluded. In order 
that we may get specific information about that, I turn to page 
7440 of the Recoxp, which includes a portion of the Senator’s 
remarks of yesterday. In the course of his remarks he placed 
in the Recorp a certain list. For example, here is Michigan. 
Following that is the name “ Wyandotte.” Does that mean that 
Wyandotte, Mich., is the only place that is specifically provided 
for in this bill, and that it is so provided because work has 
already been in progress there or an appropriation made? 
What does that mean? 

Mr. FERNALD. Wyandotte, Mich., 1s under the $15,000,000 
appropriation. It means that that building was authorized 


under the act of 1913 and that it will be completed under this 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Now, coming to my own State, for example, 
the State of Ohio, following the name “Ohio” on page 7441 in 
the list are the names Akron, Fremont, and Wilmington. What 
does that mean? 
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Mr. FERNALD. It means just the same thing—that those 
three towns will have public buildings. 

Mr. WILLIS. Why? 

Mr. FERNALD. Because they were authorized under the 
act of 1913. 

Mr. WILLIS. Because they are already authorized; and 
with the exception of those three that are already authorized 
the slate is absolutely clean? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIS. And if this bill shall pass, it is a matter then 
to be determined by the department, taking into consideration 
the necessities of the service? 

Mr. FERNALD. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. And it will be taken out of the appropriation 
of $100,000,000, 

Mr. WILLIS. I so understood. 

Mr. FERNALD. Now I ask that the bill be read. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERNALD. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire at this time to propound an inquiry 
to the Senator from Maine. In answer to a question propounded 
by the Senator from Ohio, I understood the Senator to say 
that this $100,000,000 will be used to complete the projects 
authorized in 1913. 

Mr. FERNALD. No; that is the $15,000,000. 

Mr. McNARY. Then I desire to know if any of the amount 
of $100,000,000 will be used for that purpose? 

Mr. FERNALD. Not for that purpose; no; not for the 
completion of those projects which are authorized. 

Mr. McNARY. Then have the Treasury Department, the 
Supervising Architect, or the Post Office Department submitted 
to the Senate committee or to the House committee any list of 
projects that they intend to construct under this authority? 

Mr. FERNALD. They have not; no. As the Senator from 
Ohio says, there is a clean slate. I have no idea what build- 
ings will be constructed, and no projects have been submitted 
to the committee. 

Mr. McNARY. Then I am clear on the proposition about 
which I think there was a good deal of confusion yesterday 
in the minds of Members of the Senate, that no part of the 
eee a will be used to complete the projects authorized in 
1913? 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator is correct. I am very glad 
that Senators have taken up that matter, because I feared 
that there might be some confusion about it. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HARRELD. Is it not true that a representative of the 
Treasury Department appeared before the House committee 
when it was considering this bill, and submitted reports which 
had already been recommended by the Treasury Department, 
and which would more than consume the $100,000,000? 

Mr. FERNALD. In 1924 the House passed a resolution ask- 
ing the Treasury Department to submit a list of towns where 
emergencies existed. They did that, but that has nothing to 
do with this matter. Many of those projects have been cared ' 
for. For instance, St Paul, Minn., was included in thai list. 
Since that time a building has been leased there at a rental 
of $120,000, and many of the other projects have been taken 
cave of. In others, the emergency does not exist now; so that 
that list has nothing to do with this bill. 

Mr. HARRELD. Who made up that list? 

Mr, FERNALD. I presume the Treasury Department made 

it up. I think a resolution was sent to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
Mr. HARRELD. Then are we not in the attitude of appro- 
priating § 100,000,000 here and allowing the places where build- 
ings are to be erected to be determined by the head of a 
department who has already prejudged the case, who has al- 
ready determined in his own mind, if he has not put it of 
record, just where this money shall be spent? Are we not going 
before a jury that is already committed as to where this money 
should be spent? 

Mr. FERNALD. You are going before the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. HARRELD. And he has already reported that certain 
places are entitled to have this money spent there. 

Mr. FERNALD. Oh, no; not at all. The emergency existed 
at that time; but, as I say, many of those matters have since 
been cared for, and in others the emergency does not exist. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Section 4 of the bill requires the Secretary of 
the Treasury to report in detailed form to the Budget Bureau. 
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The Budget Bureau then sends its estimate covering those 
items to the Appropriations Committee of the House. It has 
to go through that committee, meet the approval of the House, 
come over here, go to our committee, and meet the approval of 
the Senate, It seems to me that that amply safeguards the 
matter. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I shall be perfectly willing 
to risk the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury, or who- 
ever is delegated for that purpose in the Treasury Department, 
if he has not already prejudged the case. What I am objecting 
to is that this $100,000,000 shall be put at the disposal of a man 
who is already predisposed to spend it on certain projects that 
have already been adopted by him. If that is true, then we 
ought to let this mutter go to an unbiased board who could hear 
the proof de novo and determine where this money should be 
spent in each particular case. I do not want it to go to a jury 
that has already expressed itself as to where the money should 
be spent. It seems to me that these reports show that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or the subordinate under him who 
would have charge of it, has already committed himself to the 
use of this money for certain projects. 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator is wrong about that, as I 
stated in the first place. Acting on the resolution of the House, 
they did bring forward this list; but that list has nothing at all 
to do with this bill, and a very great many of those projects 
have been cared for, while in the case of others the emergen- 
cies no longer exist. There is a change every year. They 
were acting under the resolution which was passed; but that 
list has nothing at all to do with this bill. 

Mr. BRUCE, Mr. FLETCHER, and other Senators addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. FERNALD. One at a time, please. 

Mr. HARRELD. I should like to get through with this 
colloquy. 

Mr. FERNALD. Go on. 

Mr. HARRELD. Does the Senator know what officer of the 
Treasury Department made up that list? 

Mr. FERNALD. No; I do not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think I can satisfy the 
Senator from Oklahoma on the point that he has in mind. It 
is perfectly well known, of course—it is a matter of record— 
that Congress, under the act of 1913, appropriated certain 
funds for certain buildings and sites, and that when the Gov- 
ernment officials went to let the contracts for those buildings 
they found that they could not be constructed for the amount 
appropriated, and nothing has been done since. Now it is 
found that more money is needed to carry on the work which 
was authorized by Congress in 1913, and for which a partial 
appropriation has been made. That list, of course, is per- 
fectly well known, and it is perfectly proper to deal with it 
here. 

HARRELD. 
$15,000,000? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. HARRELD. I understand that; but I understand, fur- 
ther than that, that it was brought out in the hearings before 
the House committee that the Treasury Department is already 
committed to a list of other cities where there were exigencies 
existing. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know about that. 

Mr. FERNALD. There is no such list. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I simply desire to suggest to 
the Senator from Maine that it might be just as well to allow 
me to make a few observations on the amendment I have offered 
to this bill before the bill is read as an entirety, because the 
amendment I have offered is an amendment of a very radical 
nature, and has a very important bearing not only on the Dill 
as a whole but also perhaps on some, if not all, of the pro- 
posed committee amendments. 

Mr. FERNALD. If the Senator would be willing, it seems 
to me that the bill ought to be read first. It never has been 
read yet. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thought the Senator had completed his 
speech and that he was suggesting now that the bill be read as 
a whole. 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; and I say I should like to have the bill 
read. It is a very short bill. Then the Senator, of course, 
could offer his amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course the Senator from Maryland can 
make his speech on the first amendment that is reached. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I know, but part of the suggestion of the 
the Senator from Maine was that the committee amendments 
be taken up first. I say I think it would be a mistake to do that 
in advance of my amendment being disposed of, because my 
amendment will have a very important bearing, doubtless, 


It is intended to cover that by the 
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1 the committee amendment as well as upon the bill as a 
whole. ‘ 

If my amendment is dealt with adversely by the Senate, 
that would clear the pathway of the Senator from Maine 

Mr. FERNALD. I am perfectly willing to have the Senator 
from Maryland proceed. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have the floor, I think. 

i Mr. WILLIS. I thought the Senator from Maine had the 
oor. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thought the Senator from Maine had sur- 
rendered the floor. 

Mr. FERNALD. I had yielded to the Senator from Mary- 
land, but will the Senator permit me to answer this question? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think it is of the essence of this matter to 
have it cleared up with reference to this list about which the 
Senator from Oklahoma has spoken. If there is such a list, if 
this thing is all cut and dried and arranged beforehand, none 
of us would be in favor of the bill. 

Is not this the fact, that some of these emergencies which 
were referred to in this list, which was issued in 1924, have al- 
ready been provided for as the Senator has clearly stated? In 
other cases, in other cities, other emergencies have arisen. 

Mr. FERNALD. Absolutely. à 

Mr. WILLIS. So that when it comes to disposing of this 
$100,000,000 the Treasury Department begins ab initio, and 
considers eyery case upon its merits. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator from Ohio is correct. Let me 
say, in answer to that, that this is similar to the list in Docu- 
ment No, 28. 1 thought I had answered that in my answer to 
the question asked by the Senator from North Carolina yester- 
day, and cleared that situation all up. The other list that is 
referred to here in Document No. 28 was confusing to Senators, 
because 62 of the buildings mentioned in that list have been 
built since the list was issued. The Senator from Ohio has 
cleared that up. ; 

Now the Senator from Maryland may proceed. I thank him 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I have nothing to say in rela- 
tion to the parts of this bill which deal with local improvement 
projects. The amendment which I have offered does not affect 
them in any way. What I propose to say I shall say entirely 
with reference to the portions of this bill which provide for the 
acquisition of sites for public buildings or for the erection of 
public buildings or for the purchase of existing buildings in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to ask a question? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator propose to confine his 
remarks to buildings to be put up on the south side of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; Ido. That is what I wish to explain. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am in agreement with the Senator in that 
matter. 

Mr. BRUCE. I wish to explain it. I think that when my 
amendment is brought to the attention of Senators it will prob- 
ably receive a very considerable, if not a preponderant, sup- 
port from them. 

Some poet spoke of a city as “ the city of the dreadful night.” 
It seems to me that it can be truly said of Washington that it 
is the city of lost artistic opportunities. I imagine that very 
few Members of the Senate have given sufficient study to the 
subject to realize how all but hopelessly the original plan of 
the designers of the city of Washington—who were no less 
persons than the famous French engineer and architect, L’En- 
fant, and George Washington—have miscarried as time has 
gone on. 

The plan of L'Enfant was that the National Capitol should 
be at the east end of a west and east line running through a 
point near the present Washington Monument, and that the 
White House should be at the north end of a south and north 
line running through the same point, and that all in the way 
of beauty, architectural and otherwise, that could be lavished 
by human skill, ingenuity, and genius should be lavished upon 
the Mall, the parks, the avenues, and the public buildings that 
were to be laid out and erected in association with those two 
lines or axes. 

The plan of L'Enfant was such that no less than 16 avenues 
in this city were to open up vistas revealing the National 
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Capitol, and that other avenues in the same way were to open 
up vistas revealing in the same artistic manner the White 
House, or the President's House, as it was called. The Mall, 
which was to be laid out for a distance of a mile and a half 
from the National Capitol to a point near the present site of 
the Washington Monument, was to be no less than 400 feet 
wide, and on each side of it there was to be a park 600 feet 
wide. Flanking these parks were to be erected the public 
edifices of the city, and the Mall, parks, and avenues were to 
be adorned with monuments and statuary and other artistic 
objects. 

No grander conception was ever formed in the cells of the 
human brain for the purpose of producing a splendid artistic 
result, and, as we all know, the pecuniary resources of the 
country have proved entirely adequate for the complete deyel- 
opment of the L’Enfant plan and the entire fulfillment of his 
glorious, radiant vision. 

Yet how completely have all the hopes involved in that plan 
been falsified by lack of vision, imagination, breadth of view, 
and, in some cases, of an unselfish spirit. Real-estate agents 
have had far more to do with the development of this city than 
any architect, engineer, artist, or technical expert of any sort 
has had. Grateful, indeed, should we be that at least a part 
of the L'Enfant plan should have been carried into effect. We 
have this superb edifice, the National Capitol, one of the chief 
architectural ornaments of this country, seated here upon this 
lofty hill and commanding one of the most beautiful, physical 
settings with which nature has ever blessed any city. And we 
have at the end of Pennsylvania Avenue the President's 
House, of the L’Enfant plan. Moreover, perhaps here and 
there we have some shattered vestiges of that plan, but in the 
main the plan has gone to shipwreck. 

At the present time the public side of Washington seems to 
be developing without any comprehensive plan of any sort. 
North of Pennsylvania Avenue are no less than 190 buildings 
used by the Government for public purposes. Some of these 
buildings are owned by it and some are only rented by it. The 
Agricultural Department, for instance, is housed in no less than 
45 scattered buildings, and other departments of the Federal 
Government are housed in more than one building. 

Buildings have been erected or have been purchased by the 
Government without reference to any real considerations of 
general convenience, comfort, or utility. We find one away off 
to the northeast, another away off to the southwest. Tenement: 
of one sort or another occupied by the Government are strewn 
over the surface of a large part of the city of Washington. 

Some of these buildings, of course, have no pretentions 
whatsoever to architectural beauty. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. KENDRICK. In connection with the subject the Sena- 
tor is discussing, I want to call his attention to section 2 of the 
pending bill, which would seem to place a further premium on 
proceeding without regard to order or artistic development. 
This section of the bill reads as follows: 


Src. 2. (a) The work of preparing designs and other drawings, esti- 
mates, specifications, and awarding of contracts, as well as the super- 
vision of the work authorized under the provisions of this act, shall 
be performed by the Office of the Supervisirg Architect, Treasury De- 
partment, under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, except 
as otherwise provided in this act, but in designing and constructing 
buildings under the provisions of this act preference shall be given, 
so far as practicable, to standardized types, and in other cases where 
possible and appropriate to commercial types modified to meet govern- 
mental requirements, rather than to buildings of monumental character. 


Mr. BRUCE. Exactly, and I propose to offer another amend- 
ment, which will doubtless be highly gratifying to the Senator 
from Wyoming, striking those words out of the bill. Just think 
of it, after this long lapse of time we have reached the point 
where it is gravely proposed that the public edifices of this 
city to be built in the future shall be standardized as though 
they were so many monstrous dry-goods boxes. I recall the 
fact that many years ago an English clergyman, who was a 
visitor to my father’s home in southern Virginia, expressed 
on one occasion the opinion, after his attention had been called 
to the quadrangular, barnlike structures which constituted the 
Presbyterian churches of that part of the world, that all the 
misfortunes which the Civil War brought upon the South were 
due to divine resentment excited by the character of its 
ecclesiastical architecture. That is the kind of architecture 
which the Committee on Public Buildings proposes in the 
bill which is now before us to inflict upon the city of Wash- 
ington, 

Mr. KENDRICK. I desire to ask the Senator if he does not 
believe that the provision which I have quoted from the bill 
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suggests that after 100 years we still are without vision as to 
the future of this city? 

Mr. BRUCE. Indeed it does, may I say to the Senator. 
Nothing else in the bill gave me such a shock as those words 
that the Senator from Wyoming has read. Never, it seems to 
me, has the plan of L’Enfant run so completely into the ground 
as it did when these provisions were conceived and embodied 
in the bill. But it has other features that might be freely com- 
mented on, too, 

Mr. KENDRICK. In connection with this statement I take 
occasion to say that one finds upon a visit to most of our school 
buildings a condition that is not only shocking but actually 
discreditable. In almost every instance there is an entire 
absence of playgrounds around these great buildings. Every 
single bit of physical exercise that the children of the city take 
while at school must be taken under a roof and indoors. It 
seems to me that if we are ever going to nationalize our Capital 
we ought to proceed with at least a suggestion of the necessity 
of providing finally that it shall be the most beautiful city on 
the face of the earth. 

Mr. BRUCE. I agree absolutely with the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. Nowhere in Washington do we see any evidence of any 
such thing as wise and comprehensive planning. No sort of 
proper attention is paid to futurity or even to the present. 
Why should such a state of things exist when we remember 
that this country at the present time is the wealthiest and 
most powerful country in the whole wide world, and entirely 
capable, almost at any time that it pleases, of having a col- 
lection of public buildings in the city of Washington that would 
far exceed in beauty and splendor the public edifices of ancient 
Rome or Athens or of modern Paris or Vienna; for the finest 
results of even the artistic culture of ancient Athens and Rome 
are available to the modern architect? I might add that, as I 
remember at this moment, the L’Enfant plan was not only 
originally formed by L’Enfant, one of the most remarkable en- 
gineers of modern times, with the aid of George Washington, 
but afterwards met with the approval of Thomas Jefferson, too; 
and only a few years ago I had the pleasure of hearing a dis- 
tinguished professor of architecture at the University of Vir- 
ginia, a Harvard man, say that, in his opinion, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, though he did not pretend to be a professional architect at 
all, was the greatest architect ever produced by the United 
States until the time of Stanford White and Ralph Adams 
Cram. And yet, apparently, we are unwilling to accept the 
ideas of these great men, and prefer to leave the future plan- 
ning of our city to realtors and routine officials of the Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
an observation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Epwarps in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Maryland yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator’s amendment provides that, 
with the exception of land that may be taken for increasing 
the size of the Government Printing Office, no additional land 
shall be acquired in the District of Columbia north of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue or north of New York Avenue. I do not see 
that the amendment, if adopted, would interfere with the gen- 
eral provisions of the bill at all. I do not see that it proposes 
any new policy or any new principle. It is a mere limitation. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is the point. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am inclined to think that the Senator's 
position is correct. In other words, the view is that south of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and south of New York Avenue abundant 
area already exists for the Government to use in putting up 
the structures it needs, and there is no oceasion to go north 
thereof, and therefore that field ought not to be invaded by the 
Government. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator has grasped my point precisely. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems to me the Senator is correct 
about that, but the amendment, if incorporated in the bill, 
would not in any wise affect the general provisions of the 
character of the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. Not in the slightest. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not sure whether we can find a 
sufficient area south of Pennsylvania Avenue and New York 
Avenue, but it seems on the face of it that the lands already 
owned by the Government in that area are sufficient, and pos- 
sibly we would not have to acquire any new sites. 

Mr. BRUCE. At the present time, of course, the Govern- 
ment owns 5 acres west of Seventeenth Street and south of 
New York Avenue and 5 acres east of Fifteenth Street and 
south of Pennsylvania Avenue. As I understand it, the Gov- 
ernment also owns land along the Mall, and a very large 


amount of it—the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] can correct 
me if I am wrong—and then there is along the south side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, between the Treasury Building and the 
Capitol, other land which could be acquired and made sub- 
servient to the L’Enfant plan. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think this is a very important matter. 
My mind goes back to about 15 years ago when we had a 
fight on the floor of the Senate on an amendment introduced, 
I think, by former Senator Heyburn, of Idaho, carrying out 
the idea which the Senator from Maryland has in mind and 
exactly the idea of L'Enfant, and that was to buy all the 
property on the south side of the Avenue and get rid of those 
old buildings there. We had an estimate then of what it 
would cost. It would have cost then only $13,000,000. Now it 
would cost $100,000,000 or more. 

Mr. BRUCE. Very well; suppose it does? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not care how much it would cost. It 
was a short-sighted policy of the Congress, when we had those 
plans of the architects and landscape gardeners from L’Enfant 
on down through the years, that we did not follow ont their 
plans completely. We should have adopted that policy and 
established it completely 20 years ago, but here we are now 20 
years later and no further along in the development of the city. 
I hope the Senator’s amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. BRUCE. There is nothing original about my sugges- 
tions, nothing in the world. They are simply suggestions that I 
have caught up from others; but it seems to me that the present 
is a very timely occasion for asserting them; and if I thought 
that all the Members of the Senate were as disposed to adopt 
them as are the Senator from Wyoming, the Senator from 
Florida, and the Senator from North Carolina, I would spare 
the Senate the tedium of hearing anything further from me on 
the subject. However, as I do not know how the Senate as a 
whole feels about them, I proceed to submit just a few addi- 
tional observations. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me again? 

Mr. BRUCE. With pleasure. 

Mr. KENDRICK. In view. of the fact that we now seem to 
be embarking upon something like a comprehensive plan of 
building, I desire to ask the Senator whether or not he finds in 
the provisions of the bill any conditions providing for the 
orderly location of the departmental buildings, with due regard 
and due relationship of the one to the other, rather than having 
them promiscuously scattered all over the District? 

Mr. BRUCE. Nothing whatsoever. The buildings can be 
erected in any part of the District of Columbia where it suits 
the will of the authorities mentioned in the bill to erect them. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Does the Senator by his amendment in- 
tend to correct that condition? 

Mr. BRUCE. No. My idea is that if we limit the Govern- 
ment in the purchase of sites to the territory south of New 
York Avenue and Pennsylvania Avenue, it will be compelled, 
by the very cogency of the limitation, to carry out the original 
plan for the development of Washington. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator realizes that even in the far- 
away interior of the country, in our small country towns, 
there is now a strong public sentiment favoring what is known 
as civic centers and plans for the harmonious construction of 
buildings that will satisfy the eye as well as serve the pur- 
poses of business or the other objects for which they are con- 
structed. 

Mr. BRUCE. Indeed I do. Nothing has made more marked 
progress in our country during my lifetime than the artistic 
spirit of the country. Look at New York City and consider 
what a marvelous transfiguration it has undergone in point 
of architectural beauty in the last 25 or 30 years. 

Mr. KENDRICK. In view of the fact that we are now, as 
the Senator said, initiating a program of permanent construc- 
tion, let me ask in that connection if we might not at this 
time well say that we can not afford to do things that do not 
provide for or have in contemplation the future ornamentation 
and the future beautifying of the National Capital? 

Mr. BRUCE. Absolutely. The Senator is unquestionably 
correct. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Presideut, may I make a suggestion to the 
Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. Does not the Senator think, in addition to the 
fight he is making, that he should observe the desire for the 
artistic construction and beautifying of our public buildings 
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and those that are to be built hereafter, to the extent thut we 
ought to have regard to the affairs of the Nation and the 
Nation's representatives, and have the department so related 
to the Capitol that. one does not have to meander all over 
town even when he is trying to transact a little business with 
only one department? Our Navy Department is partly down on 
Pennsylvania Avenue and partly down on the Mall. The 
same is true of all the other departments. They are scattered 
all over town, and there is no correlation either in time or in 
the geographical location of the departments, or even within 
the departments themselves. 

Mr. BRUCE. None at all. These buildings have sprung up, 
so far as I can see, practicaily without any reference to con- 
siderations of utility or convenience or comfort. 

Mr, SMITH. It is the duty of the Senator from Maryland, 
as it is the duty of every other Senator, to visit the departments 
from time to time, and he knows what a great loss is involved 
not only of time from his office but time from the Senate itself, 
and that it is practically impossible for him, within the time 
allotted in a day during which he can be absent from the Sen- 
ate and his office, to reach the departments and accomplish 
what he seeks to do in view of the nondescript way in which 
y% have permitted the construction of our Government build- 

gs. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have already called attention to the fact that 
the Agricultural Department is housed in no less than 45 
different scattered buildings. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, perhaps a moment ago when 
I indorsed the Senator's amendment it escaped me that New 
York Avenue after it crosses Pennsylvania Avenue then leads 
off into an area where the Government now owns property. I 
am afraid that a provision limiting the buildings to the south 
of New York Avenue will be too great a restriction. Would 
not the Senator prefer to strike out the provision relative to 
New York Avenue and just retain the provision as to Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue? I think north of New York Avenue, west of 
Seventeenth Street, there may be an area where it might be 
entirely proper to haye Government buildings erected. 

Mr. SMOOT, I think if the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce] will wait until I get a diagram of the streets of the 
city of Washington and show him just where New York 
Avenue runs he will admit that it would be very unwise 
policy to prohibit the purchase of land for the location of 
Government buildings north of New York Avenue. 

Mr. BRUCE. What property would be cut out should we 
prohibit the purchase of land north of New York Avenue? 

Mr. SMOOT. New York Avenue runs to Pennsylvania Aye- 
nue at Fifteenth Street and begins again at Seventeenth 
Street south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; and then it continues right on down 
toward the Potomac River. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it seems to me if we are going 
to provide for any kind of a building program, unless we shali 
adopt the old building program referred to by the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN], making the south side 
of Pennsylvania Avenue the location for buildings, beginning 
at the foot of the Capitol and carrying our building program 
up to the Treasury Department, we shall have to use some 
of the ground north of New York Avenue in order to make it 
convenient to get from one department to another. I have no 
objection to a prohibition of the purchase of land north of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, but I think it would be a mistake shou! 
we prohibit the acquisition of land north of New York Avenue. 
I think if the Senator from Maryland will give the matter a 
little more attention he will agree to that. 

I have given a great deal of study to this question, A pro- 
gram involving the expenditure of $20,000,000 was mapped out 
here 16 years ago, as I recall, by former Senator Heyburn, of 
Idaho, We then had a large map showing exactly where it 
was proposed to erect buildings, their surroundings, the 
beautification of the grounds, and providing for the elevation 
of the ground on Pennsylvania Avenue so that it would be a 
magnificent street. There would be, I suppose, nothing like it 
in the world. 

The ground to which I refer at that time would have cost 
the Government only $20,000,000. For that sum we could have 
bought every piece of ground from the foot of the Capitol 
which was not owned by the Government up to the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. BRUCE. Does the Senator from Utah refer to the land 
on the north side or the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue? 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer to the land on the south side of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

. Mr. BRUCE. The land. on the south side of the Avenue from 
the foot of the Capitol to the Treasury Department? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Tes; on the south side of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue all the way to the Treasury Department. The same land 
would cost $100,000,000 now. 

Mr. BRUCE. It would cost more than double the former 

rice? 

4 Mr. SMOOT. It would cost more than double the price for 
which we then could have acquired it, I will say to the Sena- 
tor. I know that fact because I myself know of property 
there which is worth four or five times the amount it formerly 
was. That, however, would not make any difference. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is a small matter so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned. 

Mr, SMOOT. It is a small matter in the life of a nation. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let me ask the Senator—for I do not know— 
when was the ground which is now owned by the Government 
and embraces the Botanic Garden purchased? Was it since or 
before the time to which the Senator from Utah refers? 

Mr. SMOOT. That land was purchased by the Government 
many years before the time of which I speak, perhaps as long 
ago as 100 years. 

Mr. BRUCE. And that tract of land did not enter into 
the calculation? 

Mr. SMOOT. That land has been owned by the Govern- 
ment for nearly 100 years. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to me? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. On the diagram which has been referred to 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] was one of the most 
beautiful pictures of public buildings I ever saw. I wish the 
Senator from Maryland would incorporate in his amendment 
one thing which has occurred to me, that these buildings shall 
be ornamental and monumental. We do not want ordinary 
office buildings put up. We want monumental buildings which 
will properly exhibit to future generations what this great 
eountry is, and if we do not have some such provision in the 
bill that policy will not be carried out. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina permit me to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCE. This bill specifically provides that in design- 
ing and constructing buildings under the bill preference shall 
be given, so far as practicable, to standardized types, and in 
other cases, where possible and appropriate, to commercial 
types modified to meet governmental requirements rather than 
to buildings of monumental character. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am opposed to that. 

Mr. BRUCE. But that is not all. The bill actually pro- 
poses to submit to the officials who are to occupy the diferent 
buildings the question as to whether they are or are not the 
right sort of buildings to be erected by the Government. It is 
simply incredible that any man who had any vision, any 
imagination, any sense of beauty, anything that lifts him above 
the level of the earth could have drafted such a bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That provision applies to buildings out- 
side the District of Columbia? 

Mr. FESS. Of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. It applies to buildings outside the District of 
Columbia. Of course, it ought not to apply to buildings in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Maryland yield to me? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, can the Senator from 
Utah inform us whether or not it is planned to locate such de- 
partmental buildings as may be provided for in this bill accord- 
ing to the plan suggested by the Senator from North Caroliua 
[Mr. OVERMAN]? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that there has been no definite 
decision arrived at by anyone of whom I know as to that mat- 
ter. Of course, it will be under the Public Buildings Commis- 
sion if the bill passes as it is, and I can assure the Senator that 
commission has not given one moment’s consideration to the 
matter, because they thought it was an unwise thing to do, at 
least until the appropriation should have been made. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, perhaps I know a little more 
about that, although that is hardly conceivable, becanse the 
Senator from Utah seems to know all that is to be known about 
everything that relates to the affairs of the Government 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am chairman of the Public 
Buildings Commission, and I think I ought to know about these 
questions, 

Mr. BRUCE. I am not criticizing the Senator from Utah; 
I admire the extent of his knowledge on such subjects. He has, 
of course, a yery extraordinary degree of familiarity with what- 
ever relates to the Government; but I do happen, I think, to 
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know a little about the particular matter under discussion he 
does not. 

The purpose, as I am informed, is to use a large part—indeed, 
it may be that the whole will have to be used—of this money 
in acquiring the ground or most of the ground around Lafayette 
Square for the purpose of erecting Government buildings there. 
That fact has been communicated to us by no less a person 
than Maj. U. S. Grant, 3d. 

Mr. SMOOT. Maj. U. S. Grant is merely a member of that 
commission ; he is not chairman of it. 

Mr. BRUCE. I understand that; but he is and deservedly 
so, a very influential member of that commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. When I call a meeting of the commission, 
Major Grant will be there; but 1 say again to the Senator 
that the commission has never expressed an opinion by vote 
or even considered where the money appropriated by this bill 
shall be expended in the District of Columbia if the bill shall 
become a law. 

Mr. BRUCE. I want to narrow the latitude of discretion 
about that; that is exactly what I wish to do. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, is it not true that the 
newspapers have contained very definite statements about the 
plan for a civic center near the White House? 

Mr. BRUCE. I think so; I know that is contemplated. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care what the newspapers say. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator this 
question: Is it not true that some ground has already been 
bought for the purpose of making improvements in that neigh- 
borhood? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I will say to the Senate that Congress 
has not made an appropriation for the purchase of any land 
in the District of Columbia, with the exception of the land 
which we had to buy in order to retain certain temporary 
buildings. The Government had no place in the world where 
it could house the employees who were in those buildings if 
their occupancy had been denied to the Government. So we 
ee an appropriation of $1,500,000 for the purchase of that 
an 

Mr. KENDRICK. What land? 

Mr. SMOOT. The land on B Street just north of the new 
Army and Navy Buildings on B Street. For nearly a year and 
a half or two years we quietly had agents at work securing 
prices on that land, The House said that it could not be pur- 
chased for the amount of money which I have named, but we 
secured contracts for its purchase, and we purchased it for a 
little less than the $1,500,000. 

The buildings on that property as a habitation for employees 
are not only a disgrace to the Government, but would be a 
disgrace to any city in the United States. I want the money 
provided in this bill to be appropriated in order to replace 
those buildings, and I am quite sure that a portion of the 
money proposed to be appropriated will be used under the 
building program for the erection of buildings on that land. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I wish to be understood 
as not opposing the appropriation. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I understand that. 

Mr. KENDRICK. My desire in this particular case is, even 
though more than a hundred years have elapsed since the 
inauguration of the original plan, that in the great building 
program now contemplated for the city of Washington we shall 
proceed with some degree of discretion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator that 
I haye stood upon the floor of the Senate for five long years 
calling attention to the conditions which exist here in regard 
to the necessity for Government buildings. I have told the 
Senate time and time again that we were compelled to provide 
for the erection of buildings in the District. 

I even have gone so far as to introduce a bill for the purchase 
of a piece of land on which to erect an archives building. At 
the time that would have cost us about $750,000, but three 
years have passed, and we have lost in the rentals alone which 
the Government has had to pay nearly $2,000,000, because we 
failed to make that appropriation. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I think it unfair to inter- 
rupt the Senator from Maryland further. 

Mr. BRUCE. No; not at all; I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. But I merely wish to make my point 
clear on this question. I would be content, so far as my vote 
and influence go, to continue to pay rent for 25 years more 
and to appropriate all the money that we are now planning to 
appropriate to buy sites, if they may be bought in the right 
places, rather than to locate buildings where they should never 
be located. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is the point. It is a fact that the intent 
is entertained to purchase almost all the property surrounding 
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Lafayette Square with the money provided for by this bill. 
That statement has been made to me indirectly by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] himself, who offered one of 
the amendments that has been offered to this bill or its Senate 
counterpart; it has come to me indirectly from Maj. U. S. 
Grant, 3d; it has come to me from other sources upon which I 
have every right to rely. That being the case, what is the 
ability of the Government to buy that property with the amount 
of this appropriation? I have obtained the assessed value of 
all of it, and the total assessed value amounts to upwards of 
$13,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Government were to buy it now, it 
would have to pay more than that. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am not entering into mere conjecture about 
the matter, because, judging from the price that property in 
that immediate locality has brought recently, that assessment 
total does not really represent more than one-half of the total 
value. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it represents one-half of the 
present value. 

Mr. BRUCE. It does not. I was making the statement as 
conservatively as possible. Perhaps it does not represent more 
than one-third what it would cost the Government to acquire it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is more like it. 

Mr. BRUCE. In other words, the greater part, if not all, 
of the $50,000,000 appropriated by this bill for the District 
would be consumed in purchasing that land around Lafayette 
Square. 

Mr. SMOOT. I assure the Senator, if I continue to be 
chairman of that commission, that will never be done. 

Mr. BRUCE. This is a matter in which the Senator's as- 
surance is valuable to me, just as valuable as any assurance 
could be under the circumstances, but I am not disposed to 
take any chances. He might not be able to control the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say if I could prevent it. One reason why [ 
have been urging this appropriation—and this is the first time 
that Congress has shown any disposition whatever to make 
any kind of improvements here—is in order to get rid of the 
shacks to which I have referred. I can take the Senator down 
to some of the temporary buildings and show him where the 
floors have sunken 7 inches. I can take him to buildings where 
the partitions have bulged out 6 inches, and at some time or 
other—and we shall be fortunate if it does not come quickly— 
if we are not able to get the employees out of those buildings, 
there is going to be either a fire or a collapse that is going to 
cost the lives of I can not tell how many, and I want to keep 
my skirts clear of every responsibility in ease such a thing 
should happen. 

Mr. BRUCE. I share the Senator's feelings on that subject. 
Some of those buildings are disintegrating. Others involve the 
danger of fire at any time. There is no question about that; 
but that is no reason why this bill should not proceed along 
the proper lines. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. BRUCE. There is no reason why we should lose the 
opportunity that we have now of doing something of real impor- 
tance for the purpose of promoting a comprehensive plan for 
the development of Washington. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. FESS. I have great sympathy with what the Senator 
has been saying about standardized buildings. If there is any- 
thing that appeals to me in the Capital City it is that we 
should observe the tenets of art and of the right sort of build- 
ings here in the Capital. The provision to which the Senator 
has called attention, however, is not mandatory, and it applies 
to post-office buildings out in the country where heretofore 
we have built some magnificent, monumental buildings away 
beyond the needs of the city and entirely out of proportion to 
5 around the place. That is why that provision was 
put in. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator, if I am not mistaken, is referring 
to another part of the bill. 

Mr. FESS. This is the standardized provision to which the 
Senator from Maryland referred. 

Mr. SMOOT. That applies only outside of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. FESS. I am in thorough sympathy with what the Sena- 
tor wants to do. Is not the Interior Department Building north 
of New York Avenue? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, right in that connection I 
want to say that the Interior Department Building is entirely 
separate and apart in its location from other Government 
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buildings in the city; and I do not think it is too much to say 
that the most startling thing to the visitor who comes here 
from the interior of this country is the lack of any relationship 
between the location of one Government building and that of 
another. 

Mr. FESS. That is true. 

Mr. KENDRICK. In that connection I want to say that I 
have no objection to having a civic center built around La- 
fayette Square, but the buildings onght to have some relation- 
ship in their location as Government buildings. 

Mr. FESS. That could be done without doing it about 

| Lafayette Square. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let me say to the Senator from Ohio that I 
think he is mistaken in the view that he takes of the language 
of the bill. That provision— 


Preference shall be given so far as practicable to standardized types, 
and in other cases where possible and appropriate to commercial types 
modified to meet governmental requirements, rather than to buildings 
of monumental character— 


is not limited to buildings erected for post-office purposes. 

Mr. FESS. I would support an amendment that any Sena- 
tor would offer that would provide that the monumental char- 
acter of buildings shonld be preserved here in the city of 
Washington. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am glad to hear the Senator say so. I pro- 
pose to offer an amendment to that effect; and it does seem 
to me that it would be peculiarly timely now, when we recall 
what very beautiful effects have been worked by the recent 
monumental structures erected south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will permit me, it is a great 
tonic to me to hear a Senator express himself on the floor of 
the Senate in favor of the element of art, instead of confining 
everything to the utilitarian point of view, because the latter 
is nearly always the ruling element in legislation. In this 
particular bit of legislation where we are dealing with the 
Capital City, as the Senator says, I join him in thinking that 
it ought to be the most beautiful city in all the world, and 
ought to be a model in every respect, so that the individual 
from any section of the country could come here to see the 
best and the last thing in the way of accomplishment. I join 
him in all that he says about maintaining the art effect here 
in the city. 

I have been recently locking up the matter of art, if the 
Senator will permit me, here in the Capitol. 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly; I am listening with the greatest 
pleasure to the Senator. 

Mr. FESS. I find that there have been lost articles of art 
of great value. We have been trying to trace them. For a 
specific example, the portraits of Louis XVI and Marie An- 
toinette were the gifts of those rulers to this Government as 
early as 1784. We can trace them to some extent. They were 
at New York while the Capital was there, then in Philadelphia, 
and then they were brought here. 

They have hung in the Senate Chamber—not this Chamber, 
because this Chamber was not built, I understand, until about 
Civil War time, but in the old Senate Chamber. There is a de- 
scription of the portraits in existence, from which we know 
that they were 13 feet high and very valuable. There is now 
no trace of them. We have been trying to locate them. 

Mr. Charles Warren, the famous author of the work on the 
Constitution, wrote me recently about this matter and sent me 
an article that he had contributed to the Massachusetts His- 
torical Association. He thinks that it is a proper function of 
the Congress, in the collection we are going to make in manu- 
script form of the history of the various art objects, both 
sculpture and paintings, here in the Capitol, to find where those 
portraits are. I have ascertained from the curator of the 
Capitol that his judgment is that they were burned in the fire 
of 1814, when the British set fire to the Capitol. Mr. Warren 
says, however, that they were mentioned in certain newspapers 
as late as 1842. - 

Some very valuable pieces of sculpture also have been lost. 
Some of them have been lost by fire. The fire in 1825 burned 
all but 25,000 volumes of the famous 55,000-volume library of 
Thomas Jefferson, and a lot of art objects also were destroyed 
in that fire. Then there was another fire in 1851. 

It is pleasing to me to have a Senator see the value of the 
art collection here, especially with reference to what the city 
in its entirety is to be, and I join him; but I think this provi- 
sion has reference to the post-office buildings out in the country 
at large. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not think so. I will look at the language 

more closely, but I do not agree with the Senator. 
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Mr. FESS. If it does not, then I suggest that the Senator 
offer an amendment to cover it. 

Mr. BRUCE. It is of general application. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I do not believe the Sen- 
ator would come to that conclusion if he looked at the Interior 
Department Building. It is a wonderfully efficient building, 
and I think all of us will agree that we should not sacrifice the 
efficiency of a building even for its beauty; but 

Mr. FESS. The two could go together. 

Mr. KENDRICK. They could be combined safely. 

The Senator referred a moment ago to getting the best 
artistic effect consistently possible. I want to ask him if he 
believes it will be possible for us to proceed to erect the pro- 
posed departmental buildings, that are to be on an extensive 
scale and perhaps as durable as material can make them, and 
get the best results obtainable without some grouping and 
orderly location of the buildings? 

Mr. FESS. Does not the Senator think it is a good start to 
make this authorization? 

Mr. KENDRICK. This is a good time to make a start, but I 
do not believe that the bill contains provisions that would 
require that. 

Mr. BRUCE. I call the attention of the Senator to this fact, 
however: A few days ago we passed the park and planning 
commission bill, with amendments. That bill was a House bill 
and was amended here, and now the two Houses are in confer- 


ence over the amendments. The bill in all probability will: 


become a law shortly. It provides for a planning commission 
the duty of which would be to adopt a comprehensive plan as 
regards parks and playgrounds and street layouts and also as 
respects publie buildings in the city of Washington. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] proposes to offer an 
amendment subjecting the provisions of this bill to the author- 
ity conferred by that bill on the commissioners created by it. 
I think that that is a good idea, though I do not care much 
for the nature of commissioners provided for by the bill. 

Mr. FESS. I should like to have the Senator's view on what 
ought to be done with this northeast section—the part north 
of Pennsylvania Avenue running up to Fourth or Sixth Streets. 
Does not the Senator think that ought to be included in the 
Capitol Park by the removal of buildings that it appears to 
me are not at all in accord with the surroundings of the 
Capitol? 

Mr. BRUCE. Indeed I do, Mr. President. I think if we do 
nothing else, we ought to provide for the acquisition of all the 
property on each side of Pennsylvania Avenue up to Louisiana 
Avenue, It is, as we all know, very inferior property of com- 
paratively little value. On the south side, of course, the land 
where the Botanical Gardens are, is owned by the Government 
already. All the property up to Louisiana Avenue not owned 
by the Government should be acquired by it, either by pur- 
chase or by condemnation. That much we ought to do, any- 
how; but my idea for the present is that if we by this amend- 
ment should limit the acquisition of property by the Government 
to the territory south of New York Avenue and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, then the Government, so to speak, would be foreed 
back upon the L'Enfant plan. 

I am extremely gratified by the prompt response that so 
many Senators have made to the suggestions of my amend- 
ment, and I want to point out to Senators just how this bill 
might work out practically. 

Under its provisions the purchasing authorities of the Gov- 
ernment could buy land for the purposes of the bill anywhere 
in the District of Columbia, north, south, east, or west. Such 
is the latitude of discretion reposed in them so far as the pur- 
chase of sites is concerned. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. In recent years, when buildings have been 
constructed in this city, have not the authorities done that very 
thing? 

Mr. BRUCE. They have. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Have they not scattered them about over 
the city without any reference to coordinating the public build- 
ings in any particular locality? 

Mr. BRUCE. Absolutely; and they are about to do it again. 

Mr. SIMMONS, And will they not do it again? 

Mr. BRUCE. Under this bill, in my opinion, they will make 
a worse botch of it even than they have made of it in the past. 
The truth of the matter is that the selection of sites for the 
Government in Washington has been largely determined by 
real-estate activities. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly. 4 

Mr. BRUCE. The real-estate men come to the Government 
ofticials and offer them property and bid against each other; and 
the result is finally that the Government, because it can get a 
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piece of property here a little cheaper than It can somewhere 
else, acquires it and erects a building on it without regard to 
general considerations of public convenience, comfort, or utility. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, about the only building we have 
constructed here in recent years is the Interior Department 
Building, outside of those buildings that were constructed dur- 
ing the war period. The Senator knows that at that time it 
was a question of getting those buildings up just as quickly as 
possible, and getting the space as quickly as possible. 

Mr. BRUCE. Oh, of course. I am not speaking of those 
buildings; but I will say to the Senator from North Carolina 
that I think that it would be a good idea for the Government 
to raze every one of them to the ground, to wipe every one 
of them out of existence. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not do that all at once. 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course we can not; but I look on those 
structures as mere temporary structures. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are temporary. 

Mr. BRUCE. They are structures that arose, of course, out 
of the special exigencies of the war; and I think they ought 
to be gradually demolished, and supplanted by new public 
buildings adequate in every respect to the needs of the Goy- 
ernment. 

Let me proceed with my analysis of the bill, Not only could 
any land anywhere in the District of Columbia be purchased 
for its purposes with part of the $50,000,000, but the persons 
who have the authority to purchase under this bill need not 
purchase any sites at all for building purposes. They could buy 
existing buildings, used for existing private purposes, and they 
could purchase such buildings and remodel or reconstruct them 
so as to answer governmental purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. For instance, they could buy the building 
now rented by the Government for the Department of Justice. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They could buy the building that is now 
rented by the Goyernment for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They probably would do that very thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, Senator; there is no such intention. 

Mr. BRUCE. If I may say so without disrespect, judging by 
the low standards of artistic aspiration evidenced by this bill, 
I think that is just exactly what they would do. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had been put in my position 
and held responsible for finding space for the employees 

Mr. BRUCE. I am not criticizing the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Who increased in number from 37,000 to 
117.000 

Mr. BRUCE. The Government has no more useful servant 
than the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is my honest and sincere belief, and the 
Senator knows, I hope, that I never express anything but my 
honest and sincere beliefs. But the Senator can be the victim 
of circumstances himself. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have had a good many responsibilities since 
I have been in Washington, and I say to the Senator that the 
most difficult one I have ever had placed upon me was the 
assigning of space to the different departments of the Govern- 
ment for their employees. The accommodations we have been 
able to furnish have been a disgrace, and I have been saying 
that now for four or five years. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am going to help the Senator to get away 
from that, if the Senator will only help me to have my amend- 
ment adopted. But what I have stated would probably result, 
the Senator from North Carolina will understand. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, or whoever was the proper authority 
under the circumstances, would purchase a site and have a 
new building erected on it, or he would purchase some existing 
building and have it remodeled and reconstructed, or purchase 
some existing building that did not call for remodeling or re- 
constructing, or enlarge some existing public building; and our 
last estate would be worse than our first. After we had gone 
through those processes, it could then be said of the Capital, 
even more aptly than I said of it yesterday, that it is simply 
“a mighty maze without a plan.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me just a moment 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Ever since I have been a Member of this 
body I have heard discussed the very suggestion which the 
Senator has made, and I have been impressed with the senti- 
ment in the Congress in favor of some systematic scheme for 
the location of public buildings in the city of Washington. 

The project which the Senator has suggested, to acquire the 
property on either side of Pennsylvania Avenue, has been one 
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which has been freely discussed in recent years; but we have 


done nothing about it. The sentiment in favor of having a 
portion of the city segregated for the purpose of erecting public 
buildings has been much discussed. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is the purpose of my amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, we have an opportunity, through this 
bill, to do something effective along that line. If this bill 
shall pass as it came from the other body of the Congress, 
we will delegate to two officials of the Goyernment the sole 
and exclusive right of locating these buildings. The real-estate 
people of this city, always active, will get very busy, and in- 
ducements of all sorts will be offered to the Government to 
purchase buildings already used by the Government, and to 
locate other huildings at different places in the elty, without 
any regard whatever for convenience or intercourse between 
the several departments here in Washington. 

I think that is a matter which ought to be definitely deter- 
mined and settled in this bill. I am very glad the Senator 
has raised the question. I hope the discussion will be con- 
Ainued, and I hope we will reach some conclusion along that 
line. It is discreditable to the Government, it is contrary, as 
J understand it, to the system adopted by all other govern- 
ments, that of congregating the official buildings in some segre- 
gated portion of the Capital, with a view to efficiency and con- 
venience. It is remarkable to me that we have not given 
attention to that matter heretofore. 

The Senator has raised another question in which I am pro- 
foundly interested; that is, as to the type of the public build- 
ings which are to be erected in this city. I am utterly opposed 


to the plan provided in this bill, of constructing these buildings 


upon some standardized form. ‘The bill as now written un- 
doubtedly applies to buildings erected in this city, as well as 
to those erected outside of this city. It is required that they 
be built, as far as possible, of standardized material. That 
means that they will be built with these low-pitched ceilings, 
as I understand it, such as are used in new apartment houses 
and hotels being constructed here in the city. That does not 
contribute to efficiency or to health. With these low-pitched 
ceilings a larger amount of surface is required for one man 
than would be required if the ceilings were higher. It is very 
important, to my mind, that a building in which a great many 
people are to be housed, probably a large number in one room, 
should have ceilings adequately pitched. You can not secure 
that by these standardized methods. That is important from 
the standpoint of efficiency and from the standpoint of health. 
' The other suggestion which the Senator makes is, to my 
mind, of more importance—that is, that the public buildings 
hereafter to be erected in the Capital of the country ought to be 
ef the monumental character of those erected by our fore- 
fathers. It would be out of harmony if we should construct 
these great public buildings, which we have to build here in 
Washington City, upon a standardized plan, and we should not 
rely upon any agency with respect to that matter. We ought 
to write it in the bill, and write it so that that provision with 
reference to standardization shall apply not to buildings 
erected in the city of Washington but only to buildings erected 
outside of the city of Washington. 

Mr. BRUCE. I ask the Senator to reflect upon the wonder- 
ful results which would have been achieved if the money spent 
on those 190 buildings, of one sort or another, owned or rented 
by the Government, north of Pennsylvania Avenue, had been 
expended south of Pennsylvania Avenue, in accordance with 
the original plan of L’Enfant. As it is, the whole thing has 
been left, as I have said, to purely haphazard influences, and 
mainly to the importunities of real-estate operators and agents. 

If it were thought fit, a site might not be purchased for a 
building at all under this bill, and no really fine private 
building might be purchased for public purposes, but only n 
building which was run down in a greater or less degree. The 
bill expressly provides for the purchase of existing private 
buildings and their rehabilitation by the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only building, I think, to which that may 
apply, or which was in the minds of those who drew the bill, 
was the building the Agricultural Department had erected for 
its own purposes. Congress virtually instructed that that 
building be erected, as the Department of Agriculture wanted 
it for cotton purposes. That building has been built, and 
within the next few days a contract will be signed for the 
lease of that building, in which provision is made to pur- 
chase it. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator can read all sorts of things be- 
tween the lines of this bill, but I am taking the bill as it is 
and what it is possible to do under it, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The apprehension I have is that if the bill 
is passed in its present loose form these gentlemen may say that 
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the Government is so much in need of these buildings right now 
that it will be better to purchase such buildings as the Depart- 
ment of Justice Building, the Interstate Commerce Building, or 
the Commerce Department Building, now rented by the Goy- 
ernment; that it will be better to purchase buildings like that 
than to delay the matter. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is just what they would say. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure they will not say that as far 
as I am concerned. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am opposed to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. So am I. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Those buildings are not of the character we 
need here for the Government in the city of Washington; and 
if we must have them for the present, let us rent them until 
we can erect other buildings upon proper architectural plans. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill provides that your commission, Mem- 
bers of the House and Members of the Senate, together with 
the Architect of the Treasury and the Architect of the Capitol, 
shall assign all space in rented buildings. ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Take the building the Senator spoke of a 
little while ago, which was erected during the war and is so 
dilapidated, in which I think most of the records of the income- 
tax section are kept. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those buildings belong to the Government. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They belong to the Government, 

Mr. SMOOT. They were built during the war and for war 
purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But they can not be used in their present. 
condition with safety, 

Mr. SMOOT. They should not be used. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would very much fear that this commis- 
sion, composed of the Secretary and of the Postmaster General, 
would go out and buy some building to take the place of those, 
instead of tearing them down and erecting other buildings there. 

Mr. SMOOT. This has nothing whatever to do with that. 
The provision in the bill relating to the Postmaster General 
applies to activities outside of the District of Columbia. That 
does not relate to buildings in the District of Columbia 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Secretary of the Treasury has to 
do with the buildings inside the District. 

Mr. BRUCE. He is to buy sites. 

Mr, SIMMONS. He is to buy the sites, he is to select the 
locations, determine upon the character of the buildings to be 
erected, and fix the cost of the buildings, all the things which 
Congress has heretofore fixed in its legislation on the subject. 
oye have had a good deal of controversy about that in the com- 

ttee. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am sorely afraid that if this bill goes 
through the Senator from Utah, and the others who are re- 
sponsible for it, will incur the opprobrium that the English 
architect Vanbrugh incurred becanse of the many unsightly 
and monstrous buildings of one sort or another that he de- 
signed for the city of London. I have jotted down, as Sena- 
tors were talking, some lines that were suggested as a proper 
epitaph for him. They were to this effect: 


Lie lightly on him Earth for he 
Laid many heavy loads on thee, 


I am afraid that is what the Senator from Utah and the 
Senator from Maine, who have allowed themselves to be com- 
mitted to this bill, are going to do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not even a member of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds of the Senate. The interest I 
have in the bill is the $50,000,000 that is to be expended in the 
District of Columbia. That would be under the direction of the 
building commission, as provided by the act of June 30, 1920. 
Let me call the Senator’s attention to section 6 of the act, which 
says that the act of 1920— 


relating to the assignment of space in public buildings In the District 
of Columbia, shall apply to all buildings constructed, extended, or en- 
larged under the provisions of this act in the District of Columbia, and 
no land for sites or enlargement of sites therefor shall be acquired or 
land belonging to the United States be taken for sites or enlargement 
of sites therefor without prior approval of the commission created by 
said act of March 1, 1919. 


Mr. BRUCE. It is also provided that all sketches and plans 
and estimates for buildings “shall be approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the head “—think of this—“ the head 
of each executive department who will have officials located in 
such building.” 

Mr. SMOOT. But that relates to buildings outside of the 
District of Columbia. I am afraid the Senator has not studied 
the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am using that by way of illustrating the 
general character of the bill. 
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Mr. SMOOT. That relates to buildings outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and that will be just as it has always been. 

Mr. BRUCE. But it ought not to be that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every post-office building in my State that 
was built during the war has the name of the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the corner stone, which I have always thought 
was wrong. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On page 3 it is provided that— 


The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to carry on the con- 
struction work herein authorized by contract, or otherwise, as he 
deems most advantageous to the United States, and, in case appro- 
priations for projects are made in part only, to enter into contracts 
for the completion In full of each of said projects. 


Mr. SMOOT. That. does not apply to the District. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does not limit it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Les; the $100,000,000 appropriated by the bill 
is in a section which does limit it. 

Mr. MecKELLAR. This provision confers power on him en- 
tirely aud completely? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; as to those buildings. There is no 
doubt about that. He has always had it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If he has it, why put it in this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because of the fact that this is not an appro- 
priation bill. Every appropriation bill that was ever passed 
appropriating money for public buildings outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has had those very words in it. The Secre- 
tary always purchases the land. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Suppose the Secretary of the Treasury 
were to build a big office building of modern style, like we have 
in New York or Cleveland or Pittsburgh or Salt Lake City 
or Memphis, an unornamented, plain office building, on one of 
the best sites that we have in the city—would the Senator ap- 
prove of that? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
it, of course. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then why give him the authority to do it, 
so that he can do it regardless of whether the Senate or the 
Congress or the people approve of it or not? 1 do not think we 
ought to do it. I think the Senator from Maryland is exactly 
right about this thing. I think we ought to erect buildings in 
the city of Washington, and I think the Congress ought to 
designate the nature of the buildings and arrange that they 
shall be not only useful but ornamental to the city, and that 
thev shall be built for all time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator does not want to go that 
far. Here is a little town of two or three thousand people. 
He does not want 

Mr. McKELLAR., Oh, no; I am talking about the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Secretary of the Treasury has nothing 
to do with that. The commission created by law does that 
work. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator a question if the Senator from Maryland will yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would not the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under the authority of that bill, be able to buy the Depart- 
ment of Justice building to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, he can not in the District of Columbia. 
He can buy any building outside of the District. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why can he not do that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because there is no authority for him to 
do it. 

Mr. BRUCE. But there is a question about that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I disagree with the Senator from Utah 
about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The commission created by the act of March, 
1919, has control of that matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The authority to buy buildings is not con- 
fined to buildings outside of the city of Washington. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I certainly have a right to 
make a few remarks during the course of my own speech, 
though, of course, I am glad to yleld to the Senators if they 
desire to interrupt me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. BRUCE. Iam only too glad to be interrupted. I am not 
asking the Senator to cease his interruptions, but I want to 
interpolate just an observation or two. 

The Senator does not wish to create the impression that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has more limited powers under 
this bill than he really has. I ask Senators to turn to the 


If he did such a thing, I would not approve of 


first provision of the bill, where it is provided: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
provide suitable accommodations In the District of Columbia for the 
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executive departments, * * be is hereby authorized and directed 
to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, such sites aud 
additions to sites as he may deem necessary, and to cause to be con- 
structed thereon, and upon lands belonging to the Government con- 
veniently located and available for the purpose (but exclusive of mili- 
tary or naval reservations), adequate and suitable buildings for any 
of the foregoing purposes— 


Any of the foregoing purposes— 

giving preference, where he considers conditions justify such action, 
to cases where sites for public buildings have heretofore been acquired 
or authorized to be acquired, and to enlarge, remodel, and extend 
existing public buildings under the control of the Treasury Department, 
and to purchase buildings, if found to be adequate, adaptable, and suit- 
able for the purposes of this act, together with the sites thereof, and 
to remodel, enlarge, or extend such buildings and provide proper ap- 
proaches and other necessary improvements to the sites thereof. 


How could power be more plenary? 

Mr. SMOOT. That power he has had all the time in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am not saying that he has not had it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But section 6 limits him. 

Mr. BRUCE. But I am not willing for that degree of dis- 
cretion to be reposed in any officer of the Government what- 
soever by the terms of this, taking the view that I do of its 
expediency. Does the Senator desire to ask me another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator so far as that pro- 
vision is concerned in the matter of purchasing sites outside of 
the District of Columbia. ‘ 

Mr. BRUCE. But the powers conferred upon him are too 
great to suit my views of the bill, and they relate to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as well as to the country outside of the Dis- 
trict. I ask the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Maine 
whether they do not think that this bill might be recommitted to 
the committee so as to be reduced to a shape that will take 
care of the proper future planning of public buildings in the 
city of Washington? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not even a member of the committee, 
The interest I have in the thing is the $50,000,000 for the erec- 
tion of buildings in the District of Columbia. 

Mr, BRUCE. Let me say further that I think that it would 
be a most lamentable thing for the Government to proceed to 
buy land around Lafayette Square north of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, as is proposed to be done. That is what the real-estate 
agents of this city have, as I am informed, been working to 
accomplish for many years, and that is apparently what they 
are on the eve of accomplishing, To acquire that property 
would completely or all but completely absorb the entire 850, 
000,000. The Senator knows perfectly well that drawings have 
been made of proposed public buildings that are to be erected 
around that square. 

Mr. SMOOT. They can buy certain real estate, but not buy 
any officially for the Government of the United States. 

Mr. BRUCE. Oh, the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to appear captious in the mat- 
ter, but under section 6 of the bill as it is now before the Sen- 
ate I tell the Senator now, and I tell the Senate, that there has 
not been a single, solitary word said about the purchase of 
land anywhere in the District of Columbia for the establish- 
ment of these buildings, not one word. I have no thought as 
chairman of the commission of ever putting one where the 
Senator has suggested. 

Mr. BRUCE. The information to which I am giving utter- 
ance has come to me indirectly from the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] and from Maj. U. S. Grant and 
others who are in a position to know pretty well what is pro- 
posed to be done under the provisions of this bill. The Sen- 
ator says that he is not a member of the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am a member of the commission which is to 
handle the matter under section 6 of the bill. I am not a 
member of the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have seen drawings of buildings which I 
bave been told are proposed to be erected around Lafayette 
Square. A Governor of Maryland, Governor Ligon, once be- 
came very indignant when something was repeatedly denied, 
and finally turned upon the person who made the denials and 
said, “ My God, is there no such thing as fact?” I am begin- 
ning to feel that way about this project of buying all the land 
around Lafayette Square. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. BRUCE. But others do. I thought that when it came 
to the operations of the Government the Senator from Utah 
was almost omniscient. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know on what the Senator from Ala- 
bama based any such statement as that. The Senator from 
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‘Alabama has never appeared before the commission. He has 
never said one word to me about it. Major Grant, who was 
appointed in Colonel Sherrill's place, since he has been in the 
position which he now occupies and as a member of that com- 
mission, has never said one word about it, and there has not 
been a syllable uttered by him or any other member of the 
commission as to where the buildings will be erected. All of 
the time when Colonel Sherrill was a member of that commis- 
sion and when this proposition was first thought of and first 
talked of by the commission, and when I introduced the first 
bill for this purpose, the commission itself agreed that it would 
never discuss where any building for any department would be 
located in the District, and so far as I am concerned I have 
followed out that agreement to the very letter. If Major Grant 
makes that statement—and I have not any doubt but what he 
did—— 

Mr. BRUCE. It did not come to me directly from Major 
Grant. It came through another person, but I have every rea- 
son to believe that this other person is perfectly trustworthy. 
I am told that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
went so far as to obtain the assessed value of the property 
around Lafayette Square, with a view to supporting his amend- 
ment to the proposition contained in this bill, or its Senate 
companion piece, providing that the Government should not be 
authorized to buy any new land. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator to take my word for it, 
as far as the commission is concerned. Every time I have 
made a statement on the floor here about the conditions exist- 
ing in the District, with reference to the Government employees 
being located in temporary buildings and the necessity for 
this appropriation, within the succeeding 10 days or two weeks 
I have had many, many letters—I ean not tell the Senator 
the number of letters, but many of them—from real estate 
agents with all sorts of propositions. That, of course, is as 
natural as anything could be. 

Mr. BRUCE. They have been so successful in the past in 
coercing the location of Government buildings that it is not 
surprising that they should follow their success up in this 
case. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not since I have been here. Will the Senator 
tell where there is one single place 

Mr. BRUCE. There are 190 buildings north of Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue scattered here and there 

Mr. SMOOT. All rented. 

Mr. BRUCE. No, not all rented. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, the Government did, prior to the war and 
during the war, acquire a few buildings. They bought a 
hotel. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator makes the statement that all 
Government buildings north of Pennsylvania Avenue are rented 
by the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that, or did not intend to 
say it. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have the official information. Among the 
Federal buildings north of Pennsylvania Avenue owned by the 
Federal Government are the Bureau of Standards, the Arling- 
ton Hotel, Treasury Annex No. 1, Government Printing Office 
power-house, Government Printing Office annex, the Atlantic 
Building, the city post office, the General Land Office, the 
Patent Office, the Pension Office, the Courthouse, and so forth. 
That is only some of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as I can speak as chairman of the 
commission, I am going to insist on the use of every foot of 
space in those buildings that we can utilize. 

Mr. BRUCE. Among the buildings that the Government is 
renting, and the total rentals amount to upward of a million 
dollars a year, for office purposes 

Mr. SMOOT. I have called attention to that fact. 

Mr. BRUCE. Among the buildings rented by the Govern- 
ment are the Department of Justice, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Emory Building, the Globe Building, and others. 
It also rents space in different private office buildings, as in 
the Investment Building, the Denrike Building, the Earle Build- 
ing, the Merchants Transfer and Storage Building, and so on; 
in other words, in the housing arrangements of the Govern- 
ment there is no consistency of purpose, no coherence of plan. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that; but does the Senator 
complain that the Government of the United States is renting 
this space? I do not think he does. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am absolutely opposed to renting any space 
or erecting any structure for Government housing except in 
accordance with some definite, fixed plan. 

Mr. SMOOT. But what would the Senator do? Would he 
turn the employees of the Government departments out on 
the street? 
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Mr. BRUCE. No; we must hold on to temporary buildings, 
just as until a small town is able to erect a brick schoolhouse 
it has to put up with portable frame school buildings. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to me? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This bill, instead of fixing any plan or 
aiding in any plan or system or arrangement by which build- 
ings may be erected in the future, proposes to turn the matter 
over to one man to buy or to alter or to change or to add to or 
to arrange just exactly as it suits himself, and nobody else has 
anything in the world to do with it. It seems to me that the 
Senator from Maryland is exactly right in his contention that 
we ought to see that proper buildings are erected here in the 
city of Washington that will be useful and convenient for the 
Government and not merely useful and convenient to the citi- 
zens of Washington. 

Mr. BRUCE. Especially will it not do to buy property or to 
erect any buildings around Lafayette Square, because a part 
of L’Enfant’s plan was to give architectural dominance to the 
White House. That is the reason why the Treasury Depart- 
ment is on a lower terrestrial plane than is the White House; 
and that is the reason also for the excavation on Pennsylvania 
Avenue in front of the State, War, and Navy Building. The 
idea has been, though it has not been completely carried out in 
fact, to preserve the conspicuous prominence of the White 
House, the “ President's House,” as it was called by L’Enfant. 
Of course the idea of purchasing land around Lafayette Square 
and erecting public edifices there would tend to overshadow and 
dwarf the architectural distinction of the White House and 
would tend to make it a comparatively inconspicuous object. 
Then, moreover, as I see it, a fatal objection to that idea is, 
as I have shown from the assessment rolls of the city of Wash- 
ington, that the purchase of the property around Lafayette 
89900 would absorb or all but absorb the full sum of $50,- 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me 
for an interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Soor] was clearly wrong a little while ago when 
he said that under section 6 of the pending bill the commis- 
sion created by the act of 1919 would have to give approval 
before the purchase could be made. As a matter of fact, 
that approval which is required of the commission created 
under the act of March 1, 1919, is in express terms limited 
to the construction of buildings and the remodeling of the 
same and the purchase of sites. It does not apply to the 
purchase of buildings. The first section read by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland IMr. Bruce] not only applies to the pur- 
chase of buildings, but it applies likewise to the construction 
of buildings and the purchase of sites. This is the provision 
to which I refer as a part of section 1 of the bill: 


and to purchase buildings, if found to be adequate, adaptable, and 
suitable for the purposes of this act— : 


“For the purposes of this act”; not of this section, but 
“of this act.” 

Section 6, to which the Senator referred, provides specifi- 
cally for their consent or concurrence in the purchase of a 
site or in the construction of a building, but it does not 
provide for their concurrence in the case of the purchase of 
a building. There is where I apprehend the most danger. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think that the purchases of sites by the 
Government under this bill ought to be limited not only 
to the area south of Pennsylvania Avenue but also to the 
area south of New York Avenue. If that were done, there 
would be ample space there for all the buildings that the 
Government is likely to erect for years to come. As I have 
pointed out, the Government already has five squares west of 
Seventeenth Street and five squares east of Fifteenth Street 
which it owns. Then, of course, there is the other property 
embracing large areas which it owns south of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and west of the National Capitol. There is no reason 
why the Government should not acquire every foot of land 
on the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue for the purposes 
of this bill if the appropriation should suffice. Anyway, it 
could purchase as much as the amount appropriated would 
allow. 

So Senators will see that my proposition is to limit the Gov- 
ernment in acquiring land under this bill to the area south of 
New York Avenue and Pennsylvania Avenue. As I have said, 
there is ample space south of those two avenues for all the 
building purposes of the Government. Above all, the effect of 
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my amendment, if adopted, would be to force the Government 
to abandon the course which it has been pursuing in the past 
of purchasing building sites or buildings and erecting buildings 
U. a perfeetly haphazard, random way. In other words, it 
would force the Government, substantially, at any rate, to 
adhere to the plan of L'Enfant in the future development of the 
city of Washington. 

I believe that that completes all that I have to say about this 
bill at this time, unless I may be allowed to declare, in con- 
clusion, that I hope that my friend, the Senator from Maine, 
and the other members of the committee, may, in view of what 
has been said here this morning—not simply by me but by so 
many other Members of the Senate—give their assent to the 
modification of this-bill in such a manner as not to defeat its 
general object but to bring it into harmony with some true, 
proper plan for the future public-building growth of Washington 
City. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WARREN. I present a conference report on House bill 
9341, being the independent offices appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9341) making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
for other purposes, haying met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 1. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendment 
numbered 5. 


Witt R. Woop, 

Epwarp H. Wason, 

JoHN N. SANDLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WARREN. I move the adoption of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives in regard to Senate 
amendment No. 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives receding from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 5 and agreeing 
thereto with an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter Inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: : Provided, That the act approved February 24, 1925, shall 
be construed as authorizing the expenditure, with the specific approval 
of the Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission, of such portion as 
sald commission shall determine, of this or any other appropriation 
heretofore or hereafter made to carry out said project, for the employ- 
ment, on such terms as said commission shall decide, of expert con- 
sultants, engineers, architects, sculptors or artists, or firms, partner- 
ships, or associations thereof, including the facilities, service, travel, 
and other expenses of thelr respective organizations so far as employed 
upon this project, in accordance with the usual customs of their 
several professions, without regard to the restrictions of law govern- 
ing the employment, salaries, or traveling expenses of regular em- 
ployees of the United States: Provided further, That under the author- 
ity contained in the preceding proviso the aggregate amount to be 
expended in connection with the entire project shall not exceed 
$250,000, and any payments in reimbursement of actual expenses 
incurred for subsistence shall not exceed the rate of $10 per day and 
any payments for per diem allowances for subsistence shall not exceed 
the rate of $8 per day.” 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the Senate No. 5, 

The motion was agreed to. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6559) to provide for the construc- 
tion of certain public buildings, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FERNALD. It is Saturday afternoon; most of the 
Members of the Senate are absent from the Chamber; and I 
have agreed with those opposing the bill that no vote on the 
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bill should be taken; but I should like to have the order which 
was made yesterday carried out so that the text of the bill 
may be complete and the measure may be taken up in that 
form on Monday. After that shall have been done, I will be 
quite ready to have the Senate adjourn. I now ask that the 
formal reading of the bill may be dispensed with and that the 
bill may be read for amendment, the amendments of the com- 
mittee to be first considered. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator’s request applies merely to 
amendments of the committee, as I understand? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; it applies to the amendments of the 
Senate committee. > 

Mr. BRUCE. Let me ask the Senator a question. No amend- 
ments other than committee amendments will be taken up 
until Monday? 

Mr. FERNALD. I have two amendments to offer on behalf 
of the committee, but no other amendments will be acted on. 
The Senator from Maryland will be protected. 

Mr. BRUCE. It may be that some of the committee amend- 
ments will clash with my amendments. 

Mr. FERNALD. They do not do so at all. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator in charge 
of the bill a question? 

Mr. FERNALD. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. As I understand, the Senator proposes to 
act upon the committee amendments which are in the bill, with 
two additional ones? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; and then the bill will be complete 
in its text to take up on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Maine? The Chair hears none, and 
the Secretary will read the bill. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds was, in section 1, page 2, line 7, after the word 
“purposes,” to insert “giving preference, where he considers 
conditions justify such action, to cases where sites for public 
buildings have heretofore been acquired or authorized to be 
acquired,” so as to read: 

That, to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to provide suitable 
accommodations in the District of Columbia for the executive depart- 
ments and independent establishments of the Government not under 
any executive department, and for courthouses, post offices, immigra- 
tion stations, customhouses, marine hospitals, quarantine stations, and 
other public buildings of the classes under the control of the Treasury 
Department in the States, Territories, and possessions of the United 
States, he is hereby authorized and directed to acquire, by purchase, 
condemnation, or otherwise, such sites and additions to sites as he 
may deem necessary, and to cause to be constructed thereon, and 
upon lands belonging to the Government conveniently located and 
available for the purpose (but exclusive of military or naval reserva- 
tions), adequate and suitable buildings for any of the foregoing pur- 
poses, giving preference, where he considers conditions justify such 
action, to cases where sites for public buildings have heretofore 
been acquired or authorized to be acquired—— 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I ask that that 
amendment be passed over. I am preparing a substitute for it. 

Mr. FERNALD. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, page 3, line 5, after 
the word “therein,” to insert: 

Provided further, That all sketches, plans, and estimates for build- 
ings shall be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury and the head 
of each executive department who will have officials located in such 
building. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, page 4, line 4, after 
the word “ Department,” to insert “under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury,” so as to read: 


Sec. 2. (a) The work of preparing designs and other drawings, esti- 
mates, specifications, and awarding of contracts, as well as the super- 
vision of the work authorized under the provisions of this act, shall be 
performed by the Office of the Supervising Architect, Treasury Depart- 
ment, under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, except as 
otherwise provided in this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, page 7, after line 22, 
to insert: 

Provided further, That expenditures outside the District of Colum- 
bia under the provisions of this section shall not exceed the sum of 
$5,000,000 annually in any one of the States, Territories, or posses- 
sions of the United States. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I do not want to be pre- 
cluded from offering an amendment to that amendment, Under 
the agreement, as I understand, after the committee amend- 
ments shall have been disposed of I can offer an amendment to 
that amendment? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to move to strike out the word 
“annually” before the vote on the bill. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator wish to move an amendment to 
the committee amendment? 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to amend the committee amend- 
ment, and I want to have an understanding that I may do so. 

Mr. FESS. Then we had better not act upon the amend- 
ment now. 

Mr, FERNALD. Very well, Mr. President, let the amend- 
ment be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over on request of the Senator from Mississippi. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. FERNALD, I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Curer CrerK. On page 4, line 12, after (b),“ it is pro- 
posed to strike out “The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized, in his discretion, (1) to procure advisory assistance 
when deemed advantageous in special cases involving design 
or engineering features,” and to insert: 


The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized, in his discretion, when 
deemed by him advantageous in special cases, (1) to procure by con- 
tract the floor plans and designs of buildings developed sufficiently to 
serve as guides for the preparation of working drawings and speci- 
fications, or to employ advisory assistance involving design or engi- 
neering features. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FERNALD. I also offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 10, line 4, after the word “ re- 
ceipts,” it is proposed to insert a comma and the words “and 
to charge against the total sum of $150,000,000 hereinbefore 
authorized only the respective net excess cost, if any, over and 
above the proceeds of such sales, of providing such new sites 
and buildings.“ - 

Mr. HARRISON. As I understand, these amendments are 
merely being offered to be printed now, not to be acted upon. 

Mr. FERNALD. No; they are being acted upon. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask, then, that the amendment be read 
again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will restate the 
amendment. i 

The Chief Clerk restated the amendment. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, the effect of that amend- 
ment is— 

Mr. HARRISON. That is all right. 

Mr. FERNALD. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Maine. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o'clock and 32 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, April 19, 1926, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarunpar, April 17, 1926 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Dr. W. A. Lambeth, Mount Vernon Place M. E. Church 
South, offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, we believe that our work will abide and not 
have to be undone by others if it is done according to Thy 
wishes and Thy will. We believe that Thou art eternally 
wishing and willing the things that ought to be in this world. 
In Thy presence it is easier to believe that whatever ought to 
be will be some day. Give to us an increased spiritual ability 
to ascertain Thy wishes and Thy will. They give to us the 
strength of mind and body and soul to help Thee bring in the 
things that ought to be, and may there be joy in the hearts of 
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each one of us as each one of us labors toward that end. These 
things we pray in the spirit of the Master Worker, Thy Son, 
Our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
ACCIDENTS AT HIGHWAY GRADE CROSSINGS 


Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from West Virginia? 

Mr. BEGG. On what subject? 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Simply for the purpose of 
making an announcement which will be of interest to all the 
Members of House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia. Last year 2,156 persons 
were killed and 6,466 persons were injured at railway grade 
crossings throughout the United States. These figures show a 
decided increase over the previous year, and we have every 
reason to believe that even more startling figures will be pre- 
sented for the current year unless something is done to safe- 
guard the lives of those who are compelled to cross railway 
tracks. ? 

In the caucus room of the House Office Building there will 
be on exhibition all next week a complete model of a railway 
safety gate, invented by a West Virginian. The universal use 
of this automatic safety gate would greatly reduce, if not en- 
tirely eliminate, the needless loss of life at grade crossings, 
and this model has been brought here for the > of 
showing to the Members of Congress and others interested its 
practicability as a life-saver. The model will be on exhibition 
every day this next week, and on behalf of the inventor, Mr. 
W. T. Ferguson, I cordially invite every Member of Congress 
to make a personal inspection of this wonderful invention. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to prefer a unanimous- 
consent request. I have a certificate from the auditor of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia showing that since 
the war started in 1917 he has paid Frederick A. Fenning 
$98,909.18 as his fees and commissions as guardian and com- 
mittee in lunacy cases, and that this runs as high as 50 per 
cent in one case. It runs 12, 20, 30, 40, 46, and even 50 per 
cent in some cases. I ask unanimous consent to put this cer- 
tificate from the auditor of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia in the Recorp showing the cases 

Mr. SNELL. Does this refer to the same matter the gentle- 
man referred to the other day? 

Mr. BLANTON. It shows each veteran’s case, specifying 
the amount and the years, showing exactly what was paid each 
year in each case, and the per cent. This, I think, will be 
interesting, because I think yesterday Mr. Fenning claimed 
that his $109,000 fees ran back to 1903 and that he only got 5 
per cent. This shows exactly what he got and the years in 
which he got it. There will be nothing inserted in the RECORD 
except the certificate from the auditor of the Supreme Court of 
the District. I will put in no remarks of my own. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does not the gentleman 
think that a matter of this kind should be ordered printed 
for the information of the particular committee—— 

Mr. BLANTON. What committee? They are all balking 
and holding back and breaking quorums and will not have a 
hearing of any kind. I would like for the membership of the 
House to know something about this. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It will be printed as a pam- 
phlet for the information of the committee 

Mr. BLANTON. Some one would object to that. Every 
committee will get the benefit of it if it is put in the Recorp. 
It is information which gentlemen ought to know. This is 
information which each one of your districts ought to know, 
and they are asking for this information by letter every day, 
and I can not write a letter to every one of them, as my time 
is too much occupied, my desk is now piled with such mail, 
and I would put in this certificate of the auditor of the Su- 
preme Court of the District so as to let the people of the country 
have this information. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, If I have the floor. 

Mr. BULWINKLE, I wish the gentleman would not make 
that request now. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want the steering committee of the House 
to know what the facts are so they will tuke action on this 
matter sometime. It is something that the country is entitled 
to, and you all ought to know it. I am not asking to put in 
any argument, but simply the certificate from the auditor of 
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the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and nothing 
else. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think the steering committee or 
anybody else reads the fine-print stuff which the gentleman 
puts in the Recorp. I think it simply encumbers the RECORD 
and accomplishes no purpose whatever. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is important. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BLANTON, Do not be afraid, if you want to object. 

Mr. TILSON. Iam not afraid. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. BEGG. Well, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to say this—— > 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 
If they are going to object, let them object. I ask for the 
regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. The regu- 
lar order is the question, “ Is there objection?” 

Mr. SNELL. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on the bill H. R. 6707, the Interior Department appropriation 
bill, for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan submits a 
conference report on the Interior Department appropriation 
bill. The Clerk will report the E by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. k. 0707) making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
vurposes. 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed. 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the independent offices appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana calls up the 
conference report on the independent offices appropriation bill. 
The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9341) making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 
The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9341) making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
for other purposes, haying met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 1. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendment 
numbered 5. — 

Witt R. Woop, 

Epwarp H. WaAson, 

JohN N. SANDLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

F. E. WARREN, 

Reen Soor, 


Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on amendments 
Nos. 1 and 5 of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9341) making 
appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, submit the 
following written statement explaining the effect of the action 
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agreed on by the conference committee and submitted in the 
accompanying conference report: 

On No. 1: Strikes out the language proposed by the Senate 
fixing the compensation of the Alien Property Custodian at 
$10,000 per annum beginning July 1, 1926. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on Senate 
amendment numbered 5, relating to expenditures by the Arling- 
ton Memorial Bridge Commission for professional and techni- 
cal services without reference to existing law. 

WILL R. Woop, 

EDWARD H. Wason, 

JohN N. SANDLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. BYRNS. This is the final report, with the exception of 
the Senate amendment No. 5, which asked for an additional 
appropriation? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. Has the gentleman tabulated the full amount 
carried by this bill as passed and agreed upon by the conferees; 
and if so, what is that amount? 

Mr. WOOD. In round numbers, $512,000,000. 
figures are $512,928,876.64. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the outstanding 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 5: Mr. Woop moves to recede and concur with an 
amendment. In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert 
the following; 

“ Provided, That the act approved February 24, 1925, shall be con- 
strued as authorizing the expenditure, with the specific approval of 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission, of such portion as said 
commission shall determine, of this or any other appropriation hereto- 
fore or hereafter made to carry out said project, for the employment, 
on such terms as said commission shall decide, of expert consultants, 
engineers, architects, sculptors, or artists, or firms, partnerships, or 
associations thereof, including the facilities, service, travel, and other 
expenses of their respective organizations so far as employed upon this 
project, in accordance with the usual customs of their several profes- 
sions, without regard to the restrictions of law governing the employ- 
ment, salaries, or traveling expenses of regular employees of the United 
States: Provided further, That under the authority contained in the 
preceding proviso the aggregate amount to be expended in connectiva 
with the entire project shall not exceed $250,000 and any payments in 
reimbursement of actual expenses incurred for subsistence shall not 
exceed the rate of $10 per day and any payments for per diem allow- 
ances for subsistence shall not exceed the rate of $8 per dux.“ 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves to re- 
eede and concur with an amendment. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. MADDEN. I just want to say a word to the House. 
This is the item that was before the House on day before yes- 
terday and sent back to conference. As the item stood then 
there was no limitation on the amount that could be expended 
on architect's fees, or engineers, or for experts, and no limita- 
tion on the amount that could be expended for travel or for per 
diem expense. If the ordinary practice in connection with the 
employment of architects and engineers were to be pursued and 
a commission paid for the services they might render it would 
cost $900,000 to do what this amendment limits to $250,000, and 
in accordance with the plan submitted before there would have 
been authority for the expenditure of $12 a day flat, without 
limitation of any kind, for trayel allowance and per diem 
expense, 

This amendment now, as it goes back, limits the per diem 
expense to $8 a day, and under no circumstances to exceed $10 
a day. 

This would indicate that we have saved at least $650,000 in 
what would have been expended if the amendment that was 
before us the other day had been adopted. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. Does the amendment also put a limitation on 
the number of experts? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. We can not do that, because these men 
are not employed in the ordinary way. They are called in for 
consultation. It, puts a limit on the total amount that can be 
expended. 


The exact 
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Mr. BYRNS. I understand the work will take about five 
years? 

Mr. MADDEN. It will be a period of over five years for 


the expenditure of this $250,000. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADEQUATE BUT ECONOMICAL DEFENSE POLICIES—SOME DANGEROUS 
NATIONAL TENDENCIES—HOW THE ESSENTIAL SPIRIT OF AMERICA 
MUST DOMINATE MERE MATERIAL POWER 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Ryconn on some matters relating 
to the national defense and related questions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his own remarks on certain mat- 
ters relating to the national defense. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MEMBER MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I did not seek membership on 
the Committee on Military Affairs, as I preferred either the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce or the Judi- 
ciary, since these two last-named committees would have per- 
mitted me to aid legislation that comes very directly in touch 
with the people in peace times. But a new Member of Congress 
can not have his own choice of committees, and the Democratic 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means, who constitute 
a committee on committees, placed me on the Committee on 
Military Affairs. Of course, I claim no special experience in 
or knowledge of military matters, but since I was put on the 
committee I considered it my duty to study carefully all legis- 
lation coming before that committee and to seek to promote the 
interests of the people and of the taxpayers, and at the same 
time promote efficiency and economy in the military service. 

MUSCLE SHOALS AND THE FARMER 

Of course, during my service on said committee the mat- 
ter of the Muscle Shoals proposition has been constantly 
before us, and this has a very direct relation to the every- 
day affairs of our people, both industrially and agriculturally. 
Muscle Shoals is a great source of power, and it has been my 
constant effort while on said committee to insure the use of 
a reasonable and fair part of that power for the manufacture 
of nitrates for use as fertilizers, so that the nitrogen-fixing 
equipment may be kept in constant use, and therefore we 
may be insured of an ample supply of nitrogen for explosives 
in the event of war. Otherwise, as our sole source of nitrates 
would be the deposits in Chile, on the west coast of South 
America, we would be dependent upon ocean transportation 
through the Panama Canal for the nitrates necessary to 
produce explosives in time of war. If an enemy fleet should 
drive our own fleet from the seas so that we could not pro- 
tect transports carrying nitrates from Chile, or if an enemy 
air fleet should destroy the Panama Canal by blowing up 
the locks of said canal, we should be cut off from that 
source of nitrate supplies. At the same time before war, 
nitrates can be used with enormous advantages to agricul- 
ture during the time of peace and can be produced and sold 
with reasonable profit at Muscle Shoals and at much less 
than the cost of importing Chilean nitrates. The inevitable 
result, therefore, will be to enable the farmer to obtain more 
fertilizers and at less money than now possible. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Speaker, gentlemen of the House and readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp must not conclude that I am militaristic 
or a believer in war, or unaware of spiritual forces, merely 
because I have spoken frequently during the session on national 
defense. By no choice of mine, I happened to be placed on the 
committee dealing with this subject. But I am not blind to the 
fact that war, foolish and wasteful and often wicked as it is, 
has not yet been banished from earth. Just as every man, even 
in a civilized and Christian community, locks his home door at 
night, and usually keeps a rifle, shotgun, or pistol in his home, 
so perhaps for generations yet nations must be prepared for 
national defense. I welcome every reasonable and sensible 
plan for peace and friendship among nations, yet history 
teaches us how frail is the structure of peace at-best. All rea- 
sonable men must approve a sane policy of national defense, 
based on economy and efficiency. We must remember that 
national defense does not begin nor end with the mere shore 
line. Our commerce upon the seas is a vital part of our na- 
tional life. Invasion of our rights upon the seas has brought 
on every war, save one, which we have had with other nations 
since our independence. Even 114 years ago we declared war 
against Great Britain. because she violated our rights at sea. 
So the Spanish War and the World War. We could barely live 
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if international commerce were cut off; but cotton would go to 
4 or 5 cents a pound and industry would be stagnant. Such a 
peace would be dishonorable. We have equal rights on the 
seas, and we should and will maintain them. 
AGRICULTURAL DECLINE 

Mr, Speaker, I recognize the fact that agriculture is on the 
decline in this Nation, and that in our part of the country it is 
in a desperate condition. I am deeply interested in the subject 
by necessity and by choice. I recognize that the prosperity of 
the Nation depends upon its agricultural resources in the last 
analysis. I recognize that agriculture is the only really cre- 
ative industry. All other industries take created wealth, such 
as raw cotton or lumber or iron and convert this material into 
other forms for the use and convenience of the people, but 
agriculture takes the God-given soil and sunshine and rain and 
human labor and from this combination brings into existence 
new things. It gives life for the first time to the grains of corn 
and wheat to produce the bread of mankind. It gives form and 
texture for the first time to cotton and wool, from which man 
produces clothing and covering for his comfort and pleasure. 
Agriculture takes the grass and grain of the field and by feed- 
ing them to the livestock and by breeding the livestock pro- 
aaee milk and butter and meat to supply strength to human 

es. 
ECONOMIC TREND FAVORS INDUSTRY AGAINST AGRICULTURE 

But the whole economic trend of the time is toward more 
industrialism. Within a generation the population has so 
shifted that now practically two-thirds of all the people live in 
cities and towns and are engaged in commercial, financial, and 
industrial occupations. It is true that improved methods of 
agriculture and wonderful agricultural implements make it pos- 
sible for one-third of the people to produce more than that 
third and the other two-thirds can consume. Hence we are 
compelled to find foreign markets for our overproduction of 
cotton, of wheat, and of meat, and yet, in spite of a world 
market and a huge city demand, agriculture languishes. 

Intelligent and honorable men by the tens of thousands have 
devoted their best energies for a lifetime to their farms and 
find themselves still in debt and barely able to have a few of 
the conveniences of life and with meager educational oppor- 
tunities for their children. Why should the basic industry of 
the Nation be the least remunerative of all? Without the farm 
producing these raw materials and especially the meat and 
bread for the industrial population gathered in town and city, 
life in our great cities and centers of population would be im- 
possible. Those who transport by rail and truck the things 
from the farm for the city folks to eat are reasonably well paid, 
and railroad stocks for the first time in history are now paying 
dividends. Those that labor as distributers and accountants 
in the great wholesale distributing agencies are reasonably 
well paid when compared with the farmer. Those who finance 
the transactions of commerce and industry are well paid, and 
the interest rate of money continues high. During the last two 
years stocks and securities in the financial centers of New York 
and Boston and Chicago have soared higher than ever before 
in history. 

ONE-SIDED PROSPERITY 

To one who considers earnestly and seriously this state of 
facts it must be manifest that there is a one-sidedness and a 
lack of balance in our economie structure, and he who loves his 
country and seeks to make her future sure must seek to learn 
the cause and offer a reasonable and sane remedy for this dis- 
proportion of prosperity. 

PROTECTIVE TARIFF AND THE FARMER 


Some have imagined that the protective tariff is helping the 
farmer. If this is true, in what pitiable and indescribable 
plight would the farmer be without the protective tariff? It is 
not so long since the eight-year period of Democratic adminis- 
tration—from 1913 to 1921—that we can not remember how 
conditions were. Yet does anyone recall that then the farmers 
were, barring the effects and consequences of the World War, in 
anything like the desperate condition that now confronts them? 
On the contrary the protective tariff is working to the detriment 
of the farmer. 

As already stated, practically every class of farmer, save 
the trucker and fruit grower, is producing more than the 
domestic market can consume, and this surplus must go out 
into the markets of the world and there must meet products 
from other climates and produced under labor conditions 
different from our own. Hence, it is manifest that the pro- 
tective tariff, which imposes a duty on goods brought into 
this country, can not stimulate and raise the price of goods 
produced in this country and exported to other countries. 
Furthermore, it must be manifest that since the protective 
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tariff increases the price of farm machinery and farm imple- 
ments and all kinds of clothing and practically every domestic 
article, from a frying pan to a pair of scissors, from a carving 
knife to a crosseut saw, being on the duty lists and being 
increased in price by the tariff, the farmer is compelled to 
buy what he must have in a protected market where he has 
not the benefits of competition from other nations, and at 
the same time, he is compelled to sell the bulk of his produc- 
tion in a free market where he has no protection, and where 
he must meet competition from products produced in other 
climates and under other labor conditions. 
FARM COOPERATION 

What the farmer needs above all is a revision of the pro- 
tective tariff so that we may have a tariff for revenue, with 
schedules so adjusted as to protect the differential between 
the price of American labor and foreign labor, but net unduly 
to bring about the watering of the stocks of American facto- 
ries, nor make them negiect economy and business efficiency, 
nor to overlook the cheap raw materials that are at hand 
in America, the cheap land and cheap power at the disposi- 
tion of the American manufacturer. But the American 
farmer needs a nation-wide organization of every group of 
producers on the cooperative basis, and national legislation 
properly to coordinate and combine these groups is essential 
to the ultimate prosperity of agriculture. Of course, the 
farmer must build up his own soil and must use intelligence 
in diversifying his crops and in preparing his produce neatly 
and prudently for the market and he must be a wise and 
shrewd merchant of everything that he produces. These things 
no legislation can do for him. 

TAX KXEMPTION FOR EXPENSE OF SICKNESS, FUNERAL, OR EDUCATION 

When the tax reduction bill was under consideration I 
offered amendments to allow the taxpayer, head of a family, a 
special deduction for special expense in case of medical or 
hospital charges or funeral expenses or school expenses for 
any member of his family. The Republican machine yoted it 
down. The law now allows credit in the tax return for bad 
debts, losses by fire or storm, or worn-out machinery, or re- 
ligious and charitable contributions. How much more reason- 
able it would be to allow credit for the unexpected and bur- 
densome expense of sickness, surgical operation, or death? 

ECONOMY MUST PRECEDE TAX REDUCTION 


The taxpayer is grateful for the tax reduction made this 
session, but he also is concerned in our practicing the strictest 
economy so that other reductions may be made. Indicutions 
are that the recent cuts were not deep enough. It would be a 
good thing for us to face a deficiency now and then. Nations, 
like individuals, are safer when some impulses to extravagance 
and waste must be restrained. 

AVIATION EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL DEFENSE 


Another matter before the Military Affairs Committee dur- 
ing my tenure of office has been the matter of aviation, both 
military and civil, and I early took an advanced position on 
that question. I have labored continuously and zealously to 
bring about legislation that will encourage young men of talent, 
with a spirit of adventure, to go into aviation, either in the 
Army or in the civil service of the Post Office or in the private 
transportation business by air. I soon realized that there was 
a mental inhospitality among the high command of both the 
Army and the Navy toward progressive aviation. Very many 
of the aviators in the Army and the Navy came in as a result 
of their war-time service, and did not enter the Army and the 
Navy through the ordinary channels, and these former civilians, 
now former emergency officers, have not been any too gener- 
ously welcomed by the regular old line officer personnel. 
Furthermore, the peculiar hazards of the air, the death rate 
being 10 in the Air Service to 1 in the Infantry or Artillery or 
Cayalry in peace times, justified not only an increase in pay 
for pilots that frequently and regularly are required to make 
flights in the air, but also justified concessions of other kinds 
to encourage the best of human material in sufficient numbers 
to come into the Air Service and to protect their families 
and loved ones in the event of death or permanent and fotal dis- 
ability. I have therefore worked unceasingly to remedy the 
adverse conditions making against the necessary and inevitable 
progress of aviation. 

EFFORT TO PRODUCE ECONOMY AND EPFICIENCY IN THE ARMY 

I early became convinced that there is not only a lack of 

roper coordination and cooperation between the Army and the 
Navy but there Is a certain feeling of jealousy, more than mere 
rivalry, between these two branches of the defense forces. 
Relying upon the opinions of experienced legislators and stu- 
dents of public affairs, and confirmed by my own limited ob- 
servation and experience and study, I became convinced that it 
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would be possible to save at least $100,000,000 a year out of the 
total annual Budget of nearly $700,000,000 for the support and 
development of both the Army and the Navy. I could not see 
any reason whatever in having a‘ set of sea transports for the 
Army and another set for the Navy. While the Army has its 
own docks and warehouses and storehouses, at the same time 
the Navy also has docks and warehouses and storehouses, thus 
duplicating these facilities. Likewise there is duplication in 
the coast defenses and in the landing fields and in the training 
schools and in the recruiting services. Furthermore, there is 
unnecessary competition between these two branches of service 
in the purchase of supplies, such as coal, oil, gasoline, uni- 
forms, rations, and numerous other articles used by both serv- 
ices, and all could be included in the same contract of purchase. 
One hundred million dollars a year saved is worth while. It 
would pay the total annual budget of the State of South Caro- 
lina for 10 years. It is true that it would pay the present 
interest obligation of the United States Government for only 
about 30 days. The Federal Treasury measures dollars not in 
thousands, not in millions, but-in billions. 


COMPETITION IN BIDDING THE SAFEGUARD TO HONESTY AND ECONOMY 


But I was not so blindly enthusiastic over the subject of 
aviation as not to discriminate between what is supported by 
reason and common sense and what is opposed to good business 
experience and everyday judgment. Therefore, when two 
committees, one a committee from the House of Representatives, 
known as the Lampert committee, and another committee 
known as the President's Aircraft Committee, or the Morrow 
committee, both instructed to study what is wrong with our 
aviation, and to make suggestions as to how to remedy it, 
recommended that, among other things, the laws requiring 
competitive bidding in the letting of contracts for the purchase 
of airplanes be amended and changed so as to permit a Gov- 
ernment official to sign a contract with the manufacturer of 
airplanes without having advertised for bids, and without 
having submitted the proposition to a number of other manu- 
facturers and merely to rely upon his own judgment, whether 
good or bad, whether based upon business principles or com- 
mon sense or not, providing for the purchase at a stipulated 
price of a certain number of airplanes, I realized there was 
danger in this suggestion, and I immediately began to oppose 
it energetically on all occasions and at every opportunity. I 
spoke against it in private conversation with Members and 
on the floor of the House, and especially in the Committee 
on Military Affairs almost daily during the period of nearly 
90 days I waged an uncompromising and deliberate fight 
against letting down the bars and letting out contracts without 
the safeguards of competition. The first vote in the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs stood against me 11 to 10, but I never 
gave up the fight and gave notice that upon the floor of the 
House I would oppose the bill and would move to strike out 
the provision that eliminates competitive bidding and to insert 
other provisions that would strengthen the existing law which 
requires competitive bidding, and also to insert a provision 
imposing criminal penalties upon any person or persons that 
should conspire and collude to prevent free, open, and unre- 
stricted competition in bidding for the purchase or manufac- 
ture of airplanes, At the very last those favoring the idea 
realized the impossibility of securing the indorsement of the 
House of Representatives with the committee itself so evenly 
divided on such a fundamental question, and therefore they 
surrendered the fight, and the bill went out of the committee 
without the objectionable clause above mentioned. 


MANY MILLIONS SAVED BY SAVING COMPRTITION 


I have tried to estimate how much will be saved to the 
Nation's Treasury by preserving the principle of competitive 
bidding in aircraft. It is manifest that the Army and the Navy 
will spend in the next five years at least $150,000,000 on air- 
eraft. I estimate that without competitive bidding the manu- 
facturers would take at least one-third of this sum in the form 
of unreasonable and unnecessary and unconscionable profits. 
Therefore I feel that those of us who have made the fight to 
preserve and protect competitive bidding have saved to the 
Treasury at least $50,000,000 for the next five years. But that 
is not all. Other departments will also be buying airplanes, 
and at the end-of five years the air progress will largely expand, 
so that the more airplanes that shall be built the more profits 
the manufacturers would have made, and therefore the more 
money we have saved by saving the law which saves the Treas- 
ury against the exploitation of the shrewd and skillful manu- 
facturer that is bound to take advantage of the inexperience 
of the Army and Navy officers, These gentlemen are just as 
honorable on the average as bank cashiers, or county commis- 
sioners, or city aldermen, or State officials generally. But we 
know that hundreds of bank cashiers default every year. Not 
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every default is a case of deliberate and sinful wrongdoing. 
Much of it is the result of inexperience in business and igno- 
rance of the schemes and wiles by which the big business man 
mesmerizes and befuddles the brain of the public official. So 
it would be dangerous to the Treasury to permit an Army or 
Navy officer to sit down on one side of the table with one of 
these highly trained and shrewd business men on the other side 
of the table and let them make the figures and draw a contract 
for the purchase of airplanes and airplane equipment. I ven- 
ture to say that in 95 per cent of all the cases the Government 
would get badly stuck and stung and the manufacturers would 
put countless millions of unnecessary profits in their pockets. 
EFFORTS TO SAVE OUR NATIONAL RESOURCES 

I have kept my eyes and ears open to save the resources 
of the Nation in other respects. When a bill was brought 
forward at the instigation of the War Department to authorize 
the sale of 48 different parcels of land situated in 14 different 
States ranging from New York all around to California, I 
realized that the Government was not adequately protected 
in providing for the proper appraisal and advertisement and 
sale by sealed bids first and then by public auction, and I set 
to work to try to amend the bill and next introduced a bill 
to regulate the sale of real estate under such conditions. 
Though it is impossible for said latter bill to become law at 
this session, yet I conferred with the Assistant Secretary of 
War and with an officer representing that branch of the service 
and wrote a very long letter setting forth my ideas as to the 
best plan of procedure in order to bring the best possible price 
for this real estate, and I am satisfied that the efforts thus 
made will result in saving many, many millions of dollars to 
the Treasury. Furthermore, I have given notice to all parties 
concerned that at the next session of Congress I will introduce 
a resolution calling upon the War Department to make a report 
to Congress of the price that each parcel of real estate brought 
when sold, so that the War Department now knows that its 
acts and doings in the premises will be carefully scrutinized in 
the future, and it is but human and reasonable that this con- 
sciousness will lead to a care and precaution in the sale of this 
real estate that might otherwise not have been exercised. We 
are all human, and some of us become lax and careless even 
about our own private business. Therefore, it is not un- 
reasonable aud unnatural that Army and Navy officers 
should be disposed to let them drag and slide and to 
take the line of least resistance unless they know that there 
will be a hereafter and that their acts and doings may be 
brought under the scrutiny of others. This has not been 
prompted by any unfriendliness toward these Army and Navy 
officers, and I feel quite sure that those who are sincere and 
genuinely devoted to the publie interest appreciate my efforts 
to protect the public's interests, as many of these officers have 
sọ expressed themselves to me. 

THE HOUSING PROGRAM FOR THE ARMY 


Then, in another respect, I have been watching after the sav- 
ing of our national resources. Parcels of real estate heretofore 
sold brought a total of about $7,000,000, and a building program 
was brought in authorizing the use of this money in construct- 
ing certain barracks and hospitals at various military posts. 
I insisted that certain amendments be made to the bill itself, 
and then through a speech on the floor called attention of the 
War Department to the fact that shrewd and experienced con- 
tractors called upon to bid on these various jobs might take 
advantage of the representatives of our Government in the War 
Department unless the most scrupulous and painstaking checks 
should be made. I have become convinced from certain ob- 
servation made during the war and from observations made in 
the District of Columbia during my service in Congress that 
there are many people who regard the Public Treasury as com- 
mon prey, and do not consider it dishonorable to formulate 
schemes and execute plans to extract from the Treasury money 
that is not justly and honorably due. Therefore, I have also 
notified the War Department by this speech and by my general 
attitude on the subject that I will call for a report of how this 
money has been spent, so that I feel sure greater care and pre- 
eaution will be exercised to insure something more like a rea- 
sonable return for the money expended. 


HOW ONB ITEM OF $281,440 WAS SAVED AT FORT BLISS, TEX, 


I call attention briefly to the fact that by an amendment to 
a pending bill and by some remarks made in connection there- 
with there was saved to the Treasury in one transaction $281,- 
440. This was in connection with the purchase of additional 
land for use at Fort Bliss, Tex. 5 

The Chief of Staff of the Army and the commanding general 
at Fort Bliss came before the committee urging the report of a 
bill to buy 3,600 acres of land for about $360,000. The par- 
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ticular tract of land was described, and left no discretion with 
the War Department as to either the exact land or the price. 
I realize that an average of $100 per acre for land in the vicin- * 
ity of El Paso, Tex., is too high. I therefore insisted that the 
bill be amended so as to authorize an appropriation of such 
sum of money as might be necessary, not exceeding $360,000, 
for the purchase of any land situated near Fort Bliss and suit- 
able for use in connection with Fort Bliss, so that the various 
and numerous landowners in that vicinity might come in and 
offer their several tracts of land and thus be put to bidding one 
against the other for the sale of their land to the Govern- 
ment, The result was that the War Department, after such 
bidding—in that case the bidding taking the form of the lowest 
price offered for suitable land—bought 4,500 acres at a saving 
of $281,440. After the result of this was published and came 
to the attention of the Hon. John C. McKenzie, formerly chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, and now in private 
life and living at his home in Illinois, he wrote me the fol- 
lowing letter, which I greatly appreciate and have great pride 
in calling to the attention of the country, Here is the letter: 


Hon. J. J. McSwain, 
Washington, D. O; 

Dran FRIEND Mac.: It is impossible for me to forget my associa- 
tions with members of the Committee on Military Affairs, and naturally 
I am interested in following the work of the committee, notwithstanding 
I am far away., I am especially pleased to note that through yonr 
efforts to guard the interest: of the Government in the motion you 
made in connection with the Fort Bliss land bill in the last session has 
resulted in saving the people of our Government the snug sum of 
$281,440 and iu the acquiring of 4,532 acres, thus giving us 900 acres 
more than was proposed in the bill submitted to us. Such an achieve- 
ment is surely worth while, and only demonstrates the necessity of the 
members of that great committee being ever diligent in protecting the 
Government's interests. You can feel that in being alert and sub- 
mitting the proper motion at the time you saved enough to warrant 
the retaining you in Congress the remainder of your life. I often 
think of you and all the boys, and I wish you all well and hope that 
you all will be on guard to head off not only land exploiters but per- 
sonal exploiters, of which there are many. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Your friend, 
JOHN C. McKenzin. 
TOO MANY DESERTIONS FROM THE ARMY—WHAT is THE REASON? 


But outside of the mere matter of dollars and cents there is 
a service that can be rendered in this connection. It is a service 
for promoting the spirit and morale of our military forces. I 
am bitterly opposed to anything that smacks of Prussianism. 
I believe in that leadership which is based on character and 
capacity, and I believe that such leadership should be drawn 
from every quarter, whether from the Military Academy at 
West Point or from our numerous high-class military schools 
or from our universities and colleges that have Reserve Officers 
Training Corps units or from the rank and file of the Army 
itself. Some of the best officers that have ever served our 
Army have risen from the ranks, as attests the example of 
Gen. James G. Harbord, in whose ability and fine judgment 
I have great confidence. I believe it will be a serious mistake 
if our Army authorities reduce the personnel of the warrant 
officers, such as sergeants and corporals, in order to enable 
them to maintain a certain number of enlisted men in the Army 
on the present appropriations. It would be far better, in my 
humble judgment, to cease recruiting for six months or more 
and let the enlisted personnel run down, maybe to 100,000 or 
below, rather than sacrifice the services of those sergeants and 
corporals that have given many, many years to the service and 
who should not be discouraged now but should rather be en- 
couraged to believe that their future is secure in the Army. It 
is a startling fact that during the last year there were 13,000 de- 
sertions in the Army. This is more than 10 per cent of the 
enlisted personnel. There must be something wrong when more 
than 1 out of every 10 enlisted men take the hazards and 
chances of severe punishment and disgrace and desert from the 
Army. Civilian employees do not desert their jobs. Railroad 
employees do not desert their trains. Textile employees do not 
desert their factories. Bookkeepers and cashiers and stenogra- 
phers do not desert their posts. They are all anxious to com 
tinue in service. Why is it that 13,000 enlisted men during the 
last fiscal year subjected their families to humiliation and their 
own good names to a slur and their bodies and persons to pos- 
sible punishment by deserting from the Army? There are per- 
haps many answers, but most of them may be grouped under 
two general heads: First, the complete lack of natural human 
sympathy toward the enlisted man among those having au- 
thority to command in the Army; and second, the complete lack 
of any reasonable prospect of promotion in the service. 
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The spirit of Prusslanism has produced these desertions. 
The spirit of Prussianism will kill the morale of the Army 
*unless those in high command set their faces against it and 
give their junior officers to understand that they must exer- 
cise command as human beings and exercise authority based 
upon their own inherent personal characters and not only by the 
mere accident of office and legal authority. 

REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION SHORTCOMINGS 

Mr. Speaker, I respectfully submit that this Republican Con- 
gress has not only failed to pass adequate measures for the 
encouragement and aid of agriculture by revising the tariff, 
by assisting the cooperative movement, and by affording a more 
adequate credit system, but has neglected its great opportunity 
to stabilize business conditions generally. What all forms of 
business and industry need above all else is stability. Nobody 
but the speculator, manipulator, and gambler profits from fluc- 
tuations and sudden changes. How can that desirable stabili- 
zation be brought about? By removing some of the causes that 
operate directly or indirectly to cause price disturbances. 
What are some of these causes? Quick changes in supply and 
demand caused by strikes such as a coal strike, by transportation 
tie-ups, by sudden restriction of credits, and so forth, all affect- 
ing in a double way both supply and demand. The Republicans 
in charge of this Congress have missed a great opportunity 
and failed in a great duty to legislate to protect the public 
in the steady supply of coal so necessary to keep the factories 
open and furnish employment for millions and, in fact, to warm 
the homes, the churches, and schools of the people and to 
keep the trains running to carry milk, meat, vegetables, and 
bread to the many millions in the cities. All our people are 
interested in cheaper freight rates, but especially are we all 
interested in the steady continuous flow of coal at a fairly 
uniform price through the channels of transportation. It is 
all part of the great problem of stabilization. 

COWPENS MILITARY PARK 

But it is not waste to mark properly the historic places that 
inspire patriotism and teach lessons of proper national defense. 
Ilence, I am proud to have had an active part in furthering the 
project to create a national military park at Cowpens battle 
field, where the pride and power of British regulars were 
crushed and broken by raw, backwoods militiamen under Gen. 
Daniel Morgan. This bill will become law, if not this session, 
surely the next. 

STOP WAR PROFITEERING 

But the great cause that has been so close to my heart sluce 
the Great War is to provide now in advance that if another 
war occurs we may be more efficient but incur less expense, 
and be rid of the riotous profiteers that during the recent war 
period fed and fattened on the substance of the Government 
and the people. This legislation must not pave the way for a 
despot. It must place no hair-trigger power in the hands of 
the President. It must provide that in war there shall be 
equal service and equal sacrifice for all and special privileges 
and profits to none. 

TO INSURE HONESTY AND FAIRNESS OF FEDERAL JUDGES 

No man can have higher respect for an honest and faithful 
judge than I have. Twice have I commended the services of 
that great jurist, Oliver Wendell Holmes, who, though over 85 
years old, still serves the Nation as a member of the United 
States Supreme Court. For this reason did I record on March 
81, 1926, in the Congressronat Recorp my tribute to the life 
service of the late Judge George Williams Gage and my devo- 
tion to his memory as a friend. But for this same reason did 
I vote to impeach Federal Judge George W. English, of MMi- 
nois. We must protect the honest and fair judge by purging 
from the bench every judge who shows himself otherwise. 

WHOLESALE POLITICAL PORK BARREL IS PUBLIC BUILDING BILL 

I bitterly oppose the manner of suspending all rules and 
passing this bill by mob rule. We sadly need many public 
buiidings in our part of the country, and several in the district 
I haye the honor and pleasure to represent. But six States and 
the District of Columbia will get the bulk of that money and 
the “solid South“ will not get taste or smell. On February 15, 
1926, I concluded my speech of opposition in this way: 

So, Mr. Speaker, I conclude by reminding my colleagues and con- 
stituents that in view of the great urgency for public buildings I 
might have supported the bill if amended so as to provide for some 
fair and reasonable distribution of these funds among the States. 
But I would not support a rule to ram this bill, without debate, down 
the throats of the Members of this House. I would not support such a 
rule if the Democrats were in power. I would not support such a rule 
for any purpose or under any circumstances except In the event of 
War or of a dire national emergency. Because more important than 
public buildings just now, and more important than any particular 
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legislation in these days of shifting and shuffling and compromising, is 
the preservation of the pure, unalloyed principles of the American 
representative government. 


PARTIAL CANCELLATION OF ITALIAN DEBT 


When the Italian debt funding bill was before the House, 
on January 15, 1926, I opposed it with all the energy I could 
command. It was not a party question, but I am proud to say 
that most of the Democrats voted against it. That irresponsi- 
ble adventurer, Mussolini, mad with unexpected power, 
imagines that he has outgeneraled the American Government, 
but there are a bunch of Congressmen and a bigger lot of 
American people that he has not fooled. In my speech on 
January 15, 1926, I used this language: 


Gentlemen talk as if this Italian debt were being paid. They say 
we are giving up three-fourths of the debt in order to get one-fourth. 
They say that it is like the case of an insolvent debtor who is unable 
to pay all his debts, and his creditors accept a part rather than noth- 
ing. But the analogy falls utterly. In the case of the creditors of a 
bankrupt debtor the estate is reduced to cash and the actual money 18 
divided amongst the creditors and accepted in full discharge of the 
debt. Not so here. We are not being paid by Italy. The truth is 
that we are exchanging an obligation in writing, representlug over 
$2,000,000,000, for an obligation in writing representing only about 
$500,000,000. It is like the case of a creditor who surrendered a 
worthless note for $1,000 for another worthless note of $250. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am an optimist in 
all things, but I hope I am not a mere idealist in anything. I always 
insist upon keeping my feet upon the solid ground. Therefore I am 
compelled to believe that this debt will never be paid, and, Hke it, 
most of the other debts due to this country will never be paid in full. 

The time of settlement is prolonged too far into the future. It Is 
the life of two generations of men. In the 62-year stretch of time 
ahead of us no man can foresee what will come to pass, but I am com- 
pelled to fear and believe that these debts will rise from time to time 
to plague us, to provoke irritation, and may be the source of very 
serious trouble. 


AMERICAN DIPLUMATS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The extravagance of the Federal Government and departure 
from that early simplicity and frugality that were the sure 
foundations of our greatness is a striking tendency of the 
time. In opposing the measure to buy or build elegant man- 
sions in foreign countries for our ambassadors and ministers 
and consuls (usually millionaires) to live in, while the rank 
and file of the men and women who make up this Nation must 
buy or rent very modest homes for themselves, I said in part 
on February 16, 1926, these words: 


Me. Speaker, there Is a lot of vanity and false pride about our am- 
bassadors making a social show in foreign cities, America has the 
reputation of being fabulously rich. I expect the commission created 
by this bill will haye to pay two or three times the real value for any 
property bought or any buildings constructed or any repairs made. 
This will furnish another indirect method of paying off debts due us. 

It seems so easy for our people to forget the fundamental conception 
of America, which is that simple democracy, that philosophy that “A 
man's a man for a’ that,“ that sentiment that Kind hearts are more 
than coronets and simple faith than Norman blood,” that elemental 
social teaching of the meck and lowly Nazarene that character simple, 
sincere character—is the only virtue worth while. 


INTERNATIONAL DISARMAMENT 


We should be glad to see the competition in building arma- 
ments, such as ships and airplanes, stopped, and are glad that 
some progress has been made, but we must face the solemn 
fact that we are now spending yearly about $700,000,000 on 
national defense. That is a per capita charge of nearly $7 per 
person in the United States, or about $35 on the head of every 
average family of five persons. However indirect this tax may 
be imposed, the ultimate burden must and does rest upon those 
who by labor, manual and mental, by brawn and brain, create 
and produce and distribute the wealth of the Nation. The 
need for further disarmament is manifest. The need for us to 
employ the cheapest and most effective weapons of defense— 
i. e., aircraft—is self-evident. But substantial disarmament 
is impossible in the present state of world affairs. We welcome 
the dove of peace, but demand that every bird appearing as such 
dove shall be scrutinized lest it prove to be a mere decoy. 


ORRIN H. FARR AND DOROTHY E. COLE 
Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged re- 


port on House Resolution 176 from the Committee on Accounts, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts pre- 
sents a privileged report from the Committee on Accounts, 
which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund 
of the House, to Orrin II. Farr the sum of 5275, and to Dorothy E. 
Cole the sum of $58.33, being the amount received by them per month 
as clerks to the late Hon. Harry I. Thayer. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the ConeresstonaL Recorp the remarks made by, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs Charles H. Burke before the 
Committee on Indian Affairs in reply to speeches made by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] attacking the bureau. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
remarks made by Commissioner of Indian Affairs Charles H. 
Burke before the Committee on Indian Affairs in reply to 
speeches made by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] 
attacking the bureau. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I suggest to the gentleman that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
is not now present, and I would ask him to withhold his request 
until he is present. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I do not think the gentleman from 
Wisconsin would object to the reply going in, because he re- 
quested that Commissioner Burke make a reply to what he had 
stated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will not the gentleman with- 
hold his request until the gentleman from Wisconsin is on the 
floor? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
Speaker, 


I will withhold my’ request, Mr. 


SALE OF SHIPS BY SHIPPING BOARD 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
feel there is some information I ought to bring to the attention 
of this House. Thursday I spoke at some length with ref- 
erence to the sale of the Oriental Lines by the Shipping Board 
to the Dollars. I learned this morning there were three bids 
submitted for those lines—one by the Dollars, one by a man 
by the name of Alexander, who is connected with the Dollars, 
and one by a man named Keene, The bid submitted by Mr. 
Keene—whether or not it was the fault of the mails I do not 
know—was not received by the president of the Fleet Cor- 
poration until too late, under the terms of the advertisement; 
but the president of the Fleet Corporation, feeling it was his 
duty to bring all the information he had before the Shipping 
Board, sent this bid to them. 

The board was in session, and the bids had not been opened, 
but they refused to even consider or open the bid of this man 
Keene. The Shipping Board sent the Keene bid back to Captain 
Crowley, the president of the Emergency Fleet. Corporation, 
and all he could do was to return it to Mr. Keene. The bid was 
afterwards opened, and it was found that Keene had offered 
$600,000 more for these ships than had been offered by the 
Dollars, whose bid was accepted by the board. 

Now, under the advertisement, the Shipping Board had the 
right to reject any and all bids, which they did in a prior- 
transaction and under the same circumstances. 

All of you recall the bid that was made by Mr. Ford. Some- 
thing transpired by which his bid failed to reach the board 
until too late. At that time the board set aside all the bids. 

Having this information I felt it my duty to bring it to the 
attention of this House and let the House know that these gen- 
tlemen, in my opinion—as I asserted the other day and now 
reassert—had not in mind the best interests of the American 
merchant marine in their action. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman does not mean to represent to 
the House that the Shipping Board has done anything in this 
matter other than what it was compelled to do under the law, 
does he? 

Mr. WOOD. I mean to assert that they have done every- 
thing they ought not to have done under the law. [Applause.] 

Mr. DYER and Mr. BLANTON rose. 

Mr. WOOD. I yieid to the gentleman from Missouri. 
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Mr. DYER. Could they consider a bid which reached them 
after the time stated in the advertisement? 

Mr. WOOD. They could have done this: Under the adver- * 
tisement for bids they had the right to reject any and all bids. 
That has been done before when the board received informa- 
tion concerning a bid which arrived late, and had they re- 
ceived the information in this case which the Keene bid con- 
tained the board could have rejected all of these bids and 
resubmitted the matter just as they did 10 days before. 

Mr. DYER. Have they rejected them or accepted them or 
done anything about which the gentleman is complaining? 

Mr. WOOD. Here is the basis for my complaint. There 
were two bids submitted, and only two, which were considered 
by the board. Those two bids were submitted upon facts fur- 
nished by the Dollars themselves, and I know what I am talk- 
ing about. The man who submitted the second bid was just a 
stool pigeon of the Dollars, who submitted the other bid. The 
board had the right to open these bids and reject them, as they 
did in another case only 10 days before. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BEGG, Is the man who submitted this bid that was not 
considered a shipper or just some outside fellow who put in a 
bid and expected the Government to pay his expenses? 

Mr. WOOD. I am informed that he is an acknowledged, 
responsible shipper. 

Mr. BEGG. What line? 
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Mr. WOOD. I do not know what line. „ 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD. And he submitted with his bid a certified check 
for honesty of performance in the sum of $100,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman had made it known what 
he was going to talk about, I doubt very seriously whether 
he would eyer have gotten the floor, because somebody would 
have objected. 

Mr. WOOD. Well, nobody ought to object. I do not believe 
anyone here wants to have anything done that is not right. I 
have placed before this House, and always will, information 
relative to transactions which I do not think are right, and 
there is something wrong with the Shipping Board now, and 
something wrong in this transaction. [Applause.] 

Mr. McDUFFI® and Mr. SABATH rose. 

Mr. WOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. When the leadership of this House sug- 
gests to the Shipping Board that they must sell the ships and 
get the Goyernment out of business as quickly as possible, and 
following upon that the House proceeds to cut the money 
necessary to operate these ships practically half in two, what 
else do you expect from the Shipping Board? Are you not to 
blame after all for this transaction? 

Mr. WOOD. The Shipping Board knew and had been cog- 
nizant of the fact, from the President down to every leader 
of this House, that there would be no curtailment with refer- 
ence to their expenses, and that is mere subterfuge and excuse. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. What I do not understand about 
this situation is that heretofore the gentleman has had charge 
of the appropriations for the Shipping Board and I remem- 
ber the large salaries he permitted and how he praised the 
Shipping Board, stating what a great institution it was and 
what great men had hold of it. Now, it seems that somebody 
is unable to control it and make it do as they say and it is 
not worth a damn. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; and I will just answer you by saying 
that by reason of the action of gentlemen like the gentleman 
from Texas, whose purpose it was to make political capital, 
they cut down the salaries of the men who were responsible 
for the operation of the fleet and made it practically impossible 
to get men big enough to direct this work. And this, I think, 
is largely responsible for the present situation. We now find 
ourselves in this predicament. With inferior men on the Ship- 
ping Board dominating the activities of the Fleet Corporation, 
and attempting to direct and forcing the action of the Fleet 
Corporation, the interests of the country are being sacrificed. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If the gentleman will yield, who 


has been in charge of the House of Representatives for the last 
six years—Democrats or Republicans? 
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Mr. WOOD. The Republicans; nominally in the last session 
and now in fact; but I will tell you what you will always 
nd 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Enough renegades on your side to 
attend to the business—is that what the gentleman means? 

Mr. WOOD. No; but this is what I do mean to say. With 
practically a solid opposition upon the Democratie side, com- 
bined with the opposition of those on this side who are not Re- 
publicans but pretend to be, and who are always trying to 
throw a monkey wrench into the machinery, you have suc- 
ceeded in doing a thing that will live to haunt you. I want 
to make this exception to this statement. I believe, and I 
know, there are some Democrats on your side who are jusi as 
sincere and honest as anybody in trying to establish a mer- 
chant marine which will be a credit to the station we oecupy 
in the world, but I know there has been demagoguery ou the 
Democratic side, contributed to, perhaps, from the other. side, 
which has been destructive of the thing we all in our hearts 
should desire to accomplish. It was your section of the Nation 
that destroyed our once formidable merchant marine. It is 
your section that should now assist in reestablishing it. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas and Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee 
rose. 

Mr. WOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In referring to the opposition on 
that side and to those only claiming to be Republicans, the 
gentleman from Indiana is certainly not referring to the ad- 
dress by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brad! made a few 
days ago? 

Mr. WOOD. No; I do not refer to the gentleman from Ohio, 
for he is a Republican all the time, but I do refer to 12 or 
14 gentlemen with whom you people tried to form a coalition 
for the very purpose of destroying the operations of the last 
Congress, and would have done it again had it been possible. 
Oh, could we forsake the opportunity for political aggrandize- 
ment and look to the interests of our common country in these 
matters, as we would look to them in our own private concerns, 
how much better it would be. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has again expired. 


CLAIMANTS UNDER MIXED CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for three minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, of course I do 
not object to the gentleman from New York having this con- 
sent. I simply call attention to the fact that there is a special 
order for to-day. I presume this is agreeable to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. AYRES. Perfectly. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, reserving thé right to object, 
the gentleman from New York does not intend to follow in the 
footsteps of the gentleman from Indiana and accuse the dema- 
goguery of the House for being responsible for the mismanage- 
ment of affairs in the Government? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, may I say to my col- 
league. that just a moment ago I talked with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mitts] about the matter he is going to 
speak about. It is information I gave the gentleman this 
morning of a personal nature which he desires to convey to 
the House, and I do hope there will be no objection to his mak- 
ing the statement. 

Mr. WINGO. I would not have raised the question if the 
gentleman from Indiana had not acted as he did. I do not 
want a repetition of his lecture to us for the’ misdeeds of the 
administrative forces of the Government. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? ` 

There was no objection. > 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, when I returned to Washington 
after an absence of one day my friend from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER] informed me that in looking over the list of claim- 
ants who had received awards from the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission and whose claims therefore were covered by the Dill 
H. R. 10820, introduced by me, he found there was a company 
in which I was a director and stockholder. As soon as he 
called that matter to my attention I telephoned the office of 
the company in New York and I found that the information of 
the gentleman from Texas was correct. 

That being so, irrespective of any rule of the House but as a 
matter of what I consider proper conduct on the part of a 
Representative, I want to say to the House that I do not care, 
either in the Ways and Means Committee or on the floor of 
the House, to participate further in the consideration of that 
particular bill. [Applause.] 
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Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, may I have three 
minutes in which to make a statement? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, that statement by Mr. Mills is one reason why I called 
the attention of the House to the hearings and asked Mem- 
bers to get a copy of the hearings, and especially called your 
attention to sections 3 and 4. I do not doubt but that there 
are 25 Members in the House of Representatives that, under the 
rules of the House, would not be permitted to vote on that 
particular bill. ; 

As quick as I found out from definite information that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mitts] was interested, I felt 
it my duty to call his attention to it. When I did he expressed 
surprise and said that he did not know that his company had 
a claim for an award under the Mixed Claims Commission, and 
if that was true, he would not take any further action with 
reference to the bill. I want to commend the gentleman from 
New York and all other Members of the House who will in- 
vestigate and recuse themselves if they find that they have a 
special interest in it. 

I do want to make this remark, however. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, so far as I can ascertain, and I think I have con- 
clusive evidence, is a stockholder in fiye different corporations 
which has had an award from the Mixed Claims Commission, 
the total amounting to something over a million dollars. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, according to the Recor, is the gen- 
tleman who made up this bill. He says that the President has 
examined it and is anxious that it shall become a law. 

I mention this to illustrate the situation that I think is 
characteristic of some gentlemen who occupy seats on the ma- 
jority side of the House—and that is that the Government can 
be used to make money for their henchmen. That is what the 
Secretary of the Treasury seems to think that the Govern- 
ment may be used for the purpose of making money, and that 
the legalizing of the theft makes it honorable to take the 
money. I do not think so and I do not think the minority or 
majority side of the House will come to that conclusion when 
you examine the case. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does this bill do? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. It is to pay the awards of the 
Mixed Claims Commission, and the Mixed Claims Commission 
found that Germany owes these firms this amount of money 
and proposes to take the money out of the Treasury. 

Mr. MADDEN. But we have an agreement that Germany 
shall pay her own debts, and I am in favor of her carrying 
it out. » 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman used the words “ legalized 
theft.” What is there to show that there is any theft here? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. Under the special order the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Ayres] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

THE TARIFF AND THE FARMER 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, until within the last few years 
the advocates of a high protective tariff like the present 
law used the argument it was necessary to have such tariff 
rates to protect American labor. Owing to the fact American 
labor as a whole refuses longer to be used as a eat’s-paw with 
which to pull out of the fire the chestnuts of the special inter- 
ests, these interests are now trying to use the American farmer 
for the same purpose. They also are constantly playing the 
farmer against labor, and labor against the farmer, and have 
been successful up to date. I am inclined to believe that at last 
the American laborer realizes that for him and his family to be 
fed and clothed it is necessary for the American farmer to pro- 
duce the raw material that makes the foodstuffs and clothing; 
and to enable him to produce such material it is necessary for 
the farmer to have sufficient remuneration for his efforts. On 
the other hand, the farmer can see his best customer is Ameri- 
can labor, as it constitutes a vast majority of the consumers 
of the farm products, and that it is necessary for American 
labor to receive a living wage in order to enable him to con- 
sume such products. Their interests are identical in this par- 
ticular, and yet each has allowed the special interests to play 
one against the other to a great extent in the past. 

Heretofore these special interests have succeeded in getting 
Congressmen from labor districts in the cities to vote for a law 
like the present Fordney-McCumber tariff measure under the 
special plea of protecting American labor and, at the same time, 
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have persuaded Congressmen from agricultural districts to vote 
for it to get protection for the farmer, With such a per- 
suasive argument used by the representatives of the special 
interests, apparently it was very easy to pass a tariff law 
full of graft. At last, both American labor and the American 
farmer are seeing how they are being used for the benefit of 
the special interests. 

While I favor a tariff sufficient to protect both labor and 
agriculture, had I been in Congress when the present law was 
enacted I would have voted against it, for it does not benefit 
agriculture, neither does it benefit labor, and certainly it does 
not benefit the great consuming American public. It does 
not even benefit the honest, legitimate manufacturer. 

Joliying the farmer has been a great game played by many 
statesmen in the past four or five years. I should think it a 
dangerous game, politically speaking, and I am wondering 
whether or not it is going to be played as successfully this 
year as it has been in the past. I believe that some are going 
to find, when they return home after the adjournment of Con- 
gress, that the farmer has learned a little about this game of 
jollying the farmer. [Laughter.] 

I remember well a statement sent out about the time the 
Fordney-MeCumber tariff law was passed to the effect that the 
agricultural schedule had been so framed that the law added 
anywhere from $250,000,000 to $300,000,000 annually to the 
income of the agriculturists of the United States. This law has 
been in operation ever since September, 1922, or about three 
and one-half years. Therefore, by this time, there should be 
over a billion dollars added to the income of the agriculturists 
of the United Stafes. I am confident the agriculturists of my 
district and State would like to be informed what has become 
of their share of this billion dollars. 

There may be representatives here from the agricultural 
Middle West who voted for the Fordney-McCumber tariff act 
and who are able to tell the farmers of my State and congres- 
sional district just how they have received their proportion of 
that billion dollars that has been added to their income I 
must admit that I am unable to do so, Certainly I can not 
even undertake to do so in view of the statement I received only 
a few days ago from the Department of Commerce, which was 
released to the public press on March 10, 1926, giving the farm 
mortgage debt for the State of Kansas on January 1, 1925, 
with comparative figures for January 1, 1920. When I re- 
ceived this statement I, felt that here was a document which 
would show just how my farmers had prospered under the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff, as has been claimed by so many 
orators on the floor of this House within the past two or three 
months. This report shows that on January 1, 1920, out of 
the total number of farms in the State of Kansas there were 
65,640 operated by full owners; that the value of the land and 
buildings amounted to $424,469,454, and that the total mort- 
gage indebtedness reported at that time on such farms was 
$109,914,464, or the ratio of debt to value was 25.9 per cent. As 
I say, I naturally supposed I would find that this debt had been 
materially reduced in the meantime, and especially in view 
of the many wonderful speeches I had heard in Congress and 
read in the Con@ressional. Recorp lately relating how the 
present tariff law had brought such great prosperity to the 
farmers within the past three years of its operation. You 
can imagine my dismay when I found that instead of this 
wonderful prosperity haying reduced this farm mortgage debt 
it had increased it, and that instead of it being $109,914,464, 
or 25.9 per cent of the total value, the report showed that on 
January 1, 1925, of the total number of farms in Kansas there 
were 61,697 operated by full owners, and that the value of the 
land and buildings amounted to $333,575,725, and that the total 
amount of mortgage indebtedness reported was $130,431,381, or 
the ratio of mortgage debt to value was 39.1 per cent. Gentle- 
men, you can imagine my feelings when I saw from this report 
that the farms of my own State, which were operated by the full 
owners, during these prosperous times and under the Fordney- 
MeCumber tariff law had decreased in value from $424,469,454 
to $333,575,725, or more than $90,000,000, and that at the same 
time the mortgage indebtedness had increased more than 
$20,000,000. j 

While I knew this report was bound to be authentic and 
showed the true conditions in my State, still I could not help 
but feel, in view, of so much that had been said about this pros- 
perity, that there was somewhere something undoubtedly show- 
ing this prosperous condition of the farmer. Knowing that the 
best evidence of prosperity is shown by the purchasing power 
of a dollar, I thought here is where I will find it, so I looked 
into this question, and to be sure that nothing could be put 
over me when it came to facts, I again relied on the depart- 
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ment which could give accurate Information of the purchasing 
power of the farmer’s dollar. I got, the information given by 
the late Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, and then by 
the present Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Jardine; and again 
I was disappointed, for here is what it shows the purchasing 


power of the farmer's dollar to be from the year 1913 to date: 


Cents 


I could not understand this, as the present tariff law became 
effective in the latter part of 1922. Here is a law that was 
going to add from $250,000,000. to $300,000,000 to the income of 
the agriculturists of the United States, and it has been in 
operation for about three and one-half years, and during that 
time, according to the Department of Commerce, the value of 
his land in my State of Kansas has decreased over $90,000,000 
and his indebtedness has increased over $20,000,000, and the 
purchasing power of his dollar has steadily declined until now— 
or, rather, on November last it was only 60.3 cents. I thought 
certainly there must be some cause for this. What is it? Is 
it because everything he buys has gone up in price and the 
produce he sells has gone down? 

Well, I found that on the question of farm machinery «lone, 
according to a table put in the CoxgressionaL Record by one of 
my Republican colleagues from Kansas [Mr. Srrone], that a 
hand corn sheller in 1914 cost $8, while in 1924 it cost $17.50; 
a walking cultivator in 1914 cost $18, while in 1924 it cost 
$38; a riding cultivator in 1914 cost $25, while in 1924 it cost 
$62; a one-row lister in 1914 cost $36, while in 1924 it cost 
$89.50 ; a sulkey plow in 1914 cost $40, while in 1924 it cost $75; 
a three-section harrow in 1914 cost $18, while in 1924 it cost 
$41; a corn planter in 1914 cost $50, while in 1924 it cost 
$83.50; a mowing machine in 1914 cost $45, while in 1924 it 
cost $95; a self-dump hay rake in 1914 cost $28, while in 1924 
it cost $55; a wagon box in 1914 cost $16, while in 1924 it cost 
$36; a farm wagon in 1914 cost $85, while in 1924 it cost $150; 
a grain drill in 1914 cost $85, while in 1924 it cost $165; a 
two-row stalk cutter in 1914 cost $45, while in 1924 it cost 
$110; a grain binder in 1914 cost $150, while in 1924 it cost 
$225; a two-row corn disk in 1914 cost $38, while in 1924 it 
cost $95; a 14-inch walking plow in 1914 cost $14, while in 1924 
it cost $28; harness per set in 1914 cost $46, while in 1924 it 
cost $75. I further found that these same producers of farm 
machinery were exporting the same farm machinery to the 
extent of millions of dollars to foreign countries and selling 
it for much less than it was being sold to the farmers of the 
United States. 

No doubt some of you are ready at this minute to jump up 
and ask me if I do not know that farm machinery is on the 
free list. Yes; I know it. That is one of the many jokes in 
the present law. Farm machinery is on the free list, but how 
about all the material used in making this machinery, such as 
iron and steel? Is that on the free list? No enthusiast for 
the present law, so far as I can see, is inclined to say it is. 
You all know that it is highly protected. Certain grades of 
harness are on the free list, but the hardware that is used to 
make the harness is highly protected. 

I found further that notwithstanding farm machinery was 
on the free list, the producers of such machinery in 1925 ex- 
ported $77,223,000 worth of it, and there was imported into 
this country only $3,094,000 worth of it. In addition to what 
I have already called to your attention as a reason why the’ 
farmer's dollar has so decreased in purchasing power, I found! 
that under this law he pays for the tariff on articles which he: 
has to purchase and which go into and are a part of his ex- 
pense as a producer, such as from 21 to 39 per cent on bar 
iron; from 11 to 20 per cent on wire rods; 21 per cent on iron 
and steel sheets or plates; from 13 to 25 per cent on struc- 
tural iron and steel; from 17 to 45 per eent on wire; from 3½ 
to 24 per cent on nails; from 5% to 18144 per cent on bolts, 
nuts, and rivets; from 78 to 131 per cent on pruning and sheep 
shears; from 14% to 49 per cent on files and rasps and such 
tools; 60 per cent on pliers, pincers, and nippers; 30 per cent 
on such articles as shovels, scoops, and so forth; 30 per cent 
on corn knives, scythes, and: so forth; 40 per cent on builders’ 
hardware; 50 to 70 per cent on leather gloves; 1946 per cent 
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on salt; 30 per cent on palnts and varnishes; and I could go 
on and mention hundreds of articles which bear a tariff and 
of which he pays his proportion, like 97 per cent on cheap 
woolens; 73 per cent on costly woolens; 57 per cent on socks; 
55 to 63 per cent on gloyes and mittens; 55 to 58 per cent on 
clothing not knit; 50 to 71 per cent on cotton gloves; 30 per 
cent on cotton hosiery; 90 per cent on laces; 35 per cent on 
his shirts; from 60 to 74 per cent on all of the kitchen and 
household utensils and cutlery of iron or steel; 79 per cent 
on kitchen and household utensils of aluminum. In fact, there 
i; practically nothing he purchases for house or field but what 
he has to bear his part of the tariff carried in the present law. 
It has been well said that the existing tariffs hurt the Amer- 
ican farmer by— 

(1) Increasing his costs of production. 

(2) Increasing his costs of living. 

(3) Increasing his transportation rates, both on land and 
Son. 

(4) Decreasing his foreign markets and exports. 

As further evidence that the present tariff works to the dis- 
advantage of the farmer, it would seem to me, is the fact that 
manufacturing concerns, which are highly protected, have re- 
ported more than $10,000,000,000 for income taxes during the 
past three years, and their capital has increased from below 
825,000,000, 000 Lo more than $50,000,000,000 during recent years, 
while farm-Iand values have declined 27 per cent within the 
past few years. The American farmer is worse off to-day by 
anywhere from twenty-five to fifty billion dollars than he was 
in 1920. His indebtedness aggregates over $12,000,000,000. 
Financially he is much worse off than before the World War. 

In a speech I made in New York on the 27th day of June, 
1924, I said that no longer could there be a highly protected 
and fayored manufacturing East to the detriment and ruin of 
an unprotected, agricultural West; that there must be equaliza- 
tion The question now is, How can that equalization be 
brought about? It has been thoroughly demonstrated that it 
can not be done by legislating in a circle. That is to say, each 
time there is a tariff law enacted giving the farmer a little 
protection, or even a supposed protection on some article pro- 
duced by him, at the same time it increases the tariff on the 
many manufactured articles he has to purchase, thus pyramid- 
ing until he is crushed by reason of the inequality imposed by 
such legislation, This certainly can not bring him any relief. 
It is claimed by some who assume to speak for the American 
farmer that he demands the same benefit from tariff protection 
as has long been enjoyed by eastern manufacturers; that is, 
to say, when a large surplus has been produced by him and 
there is no domestic market he may be permitted to dump his 
surplus or excess production on a foreign market and thus 
create a demand at home and thereby create a home market. 
This, no doubt, has been and is being done by highly protected 
manufacturing interests in this country. The question is, How 
can it be done by the agriculturist? He can not control his 
production. He has no control over the sun and rain. He has 
no assurance when he plants a crop that he will receive a return 
even of his seed. The manufacturer can control, absolutely, 
his output. He can shut down his plant, if need be, and stop 
his overhead and dispose of his surplus. 

The farmer can not do this. Therefore, it seems plain to me 
that there is but one way to bring about this equalization, in 
so far as a protective tariff is to be taken into consideration. 
It is very evident it is impossible to bring agriculture up to the 
level of the highly protected manufacturer. To do so would 
compel us to continue in the ruinous system of pyramiding 
which would have but one result, the complete paralysis of 
agriculture, which apparently has already been done. So let 
us bring down the highly protected commodities to somewhere 
near the level, at least, of that of agriculture and make the 
purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar as great as the pur- 
chasing power of the highly protected manufacturer. When 
we do this and provide for reasonable transportation rates so 
lie ean get his produce to market without having to pay to 
thé railroads as much for freight as he receives for his 
producée—-whenithese things are done—we will solve the diffi- 
cnity, to a great extent at least, and it will not be a temporary 
makeshiftcbutia|petmanent remedy. 

As a general and economical proposition I am opposed to 
subsidies; but in xiew of the condition we find agriculture in 
at this time, I feel the Federal Government would be justified 
in providing for a! subsidy) to tlie carriers of farm produce, if 
necessary; as is done by ‘the: Canadian Government, to furnish 
better facilities: and: freight rates for agriculture. I am in 


favor of putting “agriculture om a permanent and sound basis, 
and of making it prosperous in reality aud not prosperous 
theoretically only. 
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AMERICAN LABOR AND THE TARIFF 


As I said at the beginning, the special interests which are 
constantly clamoring for a tariff full of graft, use the argument 
that it is necessary in order to protect American labor. In 
view of this claim, and the further fact that these same inter- 
ests are playing the agriculturists against labor and labor 
against the agriculturists, it might be well to see just how 
much of this swag goes to labor. When I say swag or graft, I 
mean a tariff rate that is higher than is necessary to protect 
properly the American producer, which is different from a so- 
called competitive tariff that will give ample protection to the 
producer and which will also produce a revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, 

American factory labor, which has been used by the special 
Interests heretofore to put over a tariff measure like the 
Fordney-McCumber law, has also awakened, just as has the 
American farmer, to the realization he has been used for an 
unjust and unholy purpose, and is resenting it. Suppose at this 
time we analyze briefly the labor costs per unit of production 
of much of this highly protected production. I want to give 
a few illustrations, and in doing so I wish at this time to 
say I have been furnished much of my data upon which these 
illustrations are based by the Fair Tariff League; and further, 
that this league believes in a protective tariff; that its presi- 
dent, Mr. H. E. Miles, is a Republican and a protectionist, but 
as such Is thoroughly disgusted with the present law, which 
he does not hesitate to say is full of graft. Now, suppose we 
see just how much the American factory labor is benefited by 
this tariff, passed in his name and honor. 

We will take the production of cotton cloth. At the time 
the present tariff law was passed a woman or girl in this 
country operated on an average 10 to 15 looms, for which she 
received from $16 to $17.50 per week of approximately 50 hours 
per week. Owing to the efficiency of the American woman and 
the machinery which she operated, she was producing this 
cotton cloth so much cheaper than an operator doing the same 
kind of work in India at not to exceed one-fifth of the wages, 
that the India dealers could come to this country and purchase 
this cloth cheaper than they could produce it even with their 
cheap Indian labor, but because of the seeming difference be- 
tween the wages paid the American woman or operator and 
the British operator, these special interests persuaded the 
Sixty-seventh Congress to increase the tariff rates so that it 
amounts on an average to about 40 per cent on all cotton 
fabrics; and with a tariff rate of from 86 to 90 per cent on 
laces and embroideries. To-day an operator runs on an average 
of 24 looms, and information from the United Textile Workers 
of America shows that there has been such an increase of pro- 
duction by an operator within the past three or four years 
and thereby a lessening of labor costs per unit of production 
because of his or her increased production, and further, with a 
10 per cent reduction in wages since 1923, that the entire labor 
cost per unit of production is about 144 cents per yard. It 
might be interesting to call your attention to the fact that at 
the present time, 1926, the Fall River mills are paying wages of 
45 cents per cut of 47 yards of print cloth, while in England 
the weaver’s wage is 51 cents per cut of 47 yards of the same 
kind of cloth. This is a fair illustration of how these special 
interests protect American labor against the much-talked of 
sweatshop pauper labor of Europe. 

In 1925 these same interests exported 543,313,388 square 
yards of this cloth, valued at $85,011,312, while imports 
amounted only to $26,424,126. 

Another illustration: Statistics show that fully 48 to 50 per 
cent of all table entlery made in the United States for years 
prior to the enactment of the Fordney-McCumber tariff law 
was exported to foreign countries, because no country could 
produce it cheaper or even as cheap as the United States. 
For instance, the common bread knife was exported by this 
country the world over for 6% cents. There is about 3 cents of 
labor in a knife. There was no competition whatever from 
foreign producers, yet the Sixty-seventh Congress gave the 
American producers of this knife 11% cents protection, or four 
times the total American wage cost of producing it, and this 
illustration or fact applies also to many other commonly used 
articles. This country in 1923 preduced $72,477,013 of cutlery, 
and there was imported into this country the great amount of 
$1,296,426, for which the importers paid a tariff at the rate of 
106 per cent ad valorem equivalent, which was passed on to 
the American consumer, : 

Another simple little illustration easily understood is on the 
item of spark plugs. Statistics show that a machinist operating 
three machines makes a spark plug for an automobile every 
6 seconds, or 600 plugs per hour, for which he receives any- 
where from 50 to 75 cents per hour. It is almost impossible to 
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figure out the labor cost per plug it is so small. There is 
practically no wage cost. There is no foreign competition, yet 
in order to protect that American laborer from the sweat- 
shops of Europe the producers of auto spark plugs persuaded 
the Sixty-seventh Congress to give them a 40 per cent tariff 
rate. Statistics show that in 1924 we exported 1,448,054 spark 
plugs and magnetos, and last year, 1925, we exported 2,192,326. 
There were no imports to speak of. To be exact, there were 
$4,625 worth imported into this country. 

It is said that the glucose manufacturers persuaded the 
Sixty-seventh Congress to give them a 50 per cent protection 
in order that they might be able to pay American wages in 
their production of glucose, which amounts to about 6 cents 
of each dollar of production. The consumers of glucose can 
easily figure out who is paying for this protection. We ex- 
ported 171,721,842 pounds of glucose in 1924, amounting to 
$6,099,725. In 1925 we exported 146,068,313 pounds, amounting 
to $5,660,084. There were no imports at all in the years 1924 
and 1925, therefore no competition and no revenue derived, 
so why this tariff of 50 per cent? Ask the housewife. 

WOOLEN GOODS 

It is said by those who have made a careful study of the 
wool tariff carried in the present tariff law that it costs the 
American people at least $300,000,000, of which about 837, 
000,000 goes to the woolgrowers or producers. I am informed 
that the tariff on tweed cloth from which women’s tweed suits 
are made adds $4 to the cost of each suit or coat, and it is 
estimated that 30,000,000 of these suits and coats are bought 
annually by American women, which makes it cost them an- 
nually $120,000,000. It is said that the labor cost in weaving the 
woolen cloth is about 6 per cent. From this you can get an 
idea what this tariff is costing both men and women on woolen 
goods, Statistics show that in 1923, a year after the present 
tariff law went into effect, this country produced $1,062,558,488 
worth of woolen and worsted goods and that the dutiable 
imports for consumption of the same goods for 1924 amounted 
to $21,083,701, upon which the importers paid the ad valorem 
equivalent of 73.33 per cent, which, of course, was passed on 
to the American consumers. 

The same applications can be made as to the labor costs per 
unit of production on skirts, collars, underwear, hosiery of 
all kinds, gloyes of all kinds, and, in fact, practically all wear- 
ing apparel of all kinds whatsoever, all of which would require 
too much time and patience to enumerate at this time. 

I should think it unnecessary to call attention to any more 
illustrations to show just how factory labor, which produces 
most, if not all, of these highly protected commodities, has 
been exploited for the purpose of passing a tariff law that 
is permeated and saturated with unadulterated graft. 

For instance, why should there be a tariff of 25 per cent on 
cash registers when the producers of cash registers already 
had a monopoly on them? In 1925 we exported 24,664, valued 
at $4,892,272. The imports amounted to $1,843. Consequently 
there is no competition and no revenue collected by the Govern- 
ment to speak of, just $460.75. So again I ask, why this 25 
per cent tariff rate? It may be that the business man who 
buys these machines could answer the question. 

SEWING MACHINES 

In almost every American home there is a sewing machine. 
In addition to this, hundreds of thousands of good, honest 
American women earn their living with a sewing machine. 
They were on the free list until the Sixty-seventh Congress 
passed the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, and then they were 
placed on the protected list. Why it was done no one except 
the producers, who already had a monopoly, can tell. How- 
ever, a rate of from 15 to 30 per cent was provided, and in 
1925 there were exported 262,536 machines, valued at $8,743,670. 
The imports were negligible. Why make this monopoly all the 
*more Secure in its graft? I can not answer it. It may be that 
the housewives in the millions of American homes, or that the 
hundreds of thousands of women who earn their living with 
these machines, can answer it. 

ALUMINUM WARE 

Just why it was necessary to give the American Aluminum 
Trust a tariff rate of 79 per cent ad valorem equivalent on 
table, household, kitchen, and hospital utensils made of alumi- 
num is something no one has attempted to explain. It already 
had a monopoly on such production. Statistics show that there 
was exported $629,417 worth of this ware in 1925. So why 
was it necessary to give this 79 per cent rate to this monoply 
or trust? 

SHOTGUNS 

The Sixty-seventh Congress did not even oyerlook the kid's 

shotgun. Under the old law there was a straight ad valorem 
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tax of 35 per cent, regardless of the price of the gun. Under 
the present law there is a straight ad valorem tax of 45 per 
cent, regardless of the price of the gun, and in addition a spe- 
cific tax varying as to the price of the gun. For instance, under 
the old law, a shotgun valued at $10 would carry a tax of $3.50. 
Under the present law the same 510 shotgun carries a tax of 
$10.50, composed of $4.50 ad valorem tax and $6 specific tax. 

Under the old law a $25 shotgun carried a tax of $8.75, 
while under the present law this same $25 shotgun carries a 
tax of $21.25, composed of $11.25 ad valorem and a specific 
tax of $10. Was that necessary to protect the manufacturers 
of shotguns? In 1925 we exported 55,461 shotguns, while 
there were imported into this country in 1924 just 5,810 shot- 
guns of all kinds and, I understand, less in 1925. 

I could mention many more just such items, but what is 
the use? 

The question is, Whom does the present tariff law benefit? 
It does not benefit the business man nor the professional man, 
nor the laboring man, not even the laborer who produces the 
highly protected commodities listed in the law. It certainly 
does not benefit the farmer of my State. Even Senator Carrrs, 
me voted for the law, agrees to that. On November 29, 1925, he 
said: 

Unless he (the farmer) is enabled to put his price up it will not 
be long before he will be demanding a reduction of the protective 
tariff, which keeps up the price of the manufactured articles he con- 
sumes, As a seller he—the farmer—must compete in world mar- 
kets; as a buyer he must buy in a protected home market. As a 
seller he must take the world price; as a buyer he must pay the 
American protected price. It is absurd to assume that the farmer 
will long remain content at such a disadvantage. He demands read- 
justment. 


Gentlemen, I know of but one class of American citizens 
that the present tariff law benefits, and that is certain spe- 
cial interests which succeeded in persuading the Sixty-Seventh 
Congress to pass the law. [Applause.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6707) making appropriations for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment to the amendment of the Senate No. 7 to the 
bill (H. R: 9795) making appropriations for the Department of 
Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
for other purposes. 

BANKRUPTCY 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Rules 
Committee I call up House Resolution No. 219. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 219 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 1039) to amend 
an act establishing a uniform system of bankruptcy, etc. When such 
bill is called up for consideration, the amendment proposed by the 
Committee on the Judiciary shall be read in lieu of the provisions of 
the Senate bill. 


Mr. MICHENER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee de- 
sire any time on the rule? ‘ 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not myself 
desire time, but perhaps my colleague on the committee, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] does. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I desire no time further 
than to say that unfortunately the gentleman from Tennessee 
was called out on other. business when we had this matter 
under consideration before the Committee on Rules. As we 
understand it, this matter comes with the unanimous report 
from the Commitee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; a unanimous report from the sub- 
committee and a unanimous report from the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It is a unanimous report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules. We have no request for time on this side. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, before the Clerk 
begins to read I desire to submit a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This is a House Calendar 
bill. The rule provides for the reading of the House substitute 
for the Senate bill. As I understand it, this is all one amend- 
ment. The question then would be upon the amendment unless 
there be amendments offered to the amendment. Is that 
correct? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so understands the situation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman 
from Michigan going to have it read before he discusses it? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the bill would better 
be read. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I know of no 
desire on the part of any one to offer amendments, but if there 
should be any offered, when will be the time to offer them? 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands the situation, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] is in control of the 
time, and he could yield or he could move the previous question. 

Mr. MICHENER. And if I yielded for an amendment would 
I not yield the floor? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman yields for an amendment, 
he will lose the floor. 

Mr. MICHENER. Then the parliamentary situation is this, 
that I am recognized for one hour and I may move the previous 
question at any time, but if I yield for an amendment I lose the 
floor, and the Member who is recognized to offer the amend- 
ment obtains the floor for one hour. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is correct. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course the gentleman from 
Michigan could yield time for debate without losing the floor. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But if the gentleman yielded 
for au amendment he would lose the floor unless there was some 
agreement in advance otherwise. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that it is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inguiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Could not the gentleman from 
Michigan yield 10 minutes to some one and then could not the 
gentleman to whom he has yielded 10 minutes explain an 
amendment which he desires to offer and could it not be voted 
on later? 

The SPEAKER. Any gentleman who obtains the floor by 
yielding from the gentleman from Michigan could offer an 
amendment for information. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Could he not take 10 mirntes 
and make his explanation, and then say that he was going to 
offer his amendment at the proper time later on? Could not 
that amendment then be voted on without debate? 

The SPEAKER. No; the amendment would not be before 
the House except for information. The Clerk will report the 
bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That section 1 (a), subdivisions 6, 8, and 24 of an act entitled 
‘An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States, approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto, be, and the same hereby are, amended 
as follows: 

“*(6) “ Corporations ” shal] mean all bodies haying any of the powers 
and privileges of private corporations not possessed by indivicuals 
or partnerships and shall include limited or other partnership asso- 
ciations organized under laws making the capital subscribed alone 
responsible for the debts of the association, joint-stock companies, 
unincorporated companies and associations, and any business conducted 
by a trustee, or trustees, wherein beneficial interest or ownership is 
evidenced by certificate or other written instrument. 

“*(8) “Courts of bankruptcy” shall include the district courts of the 
United States and of the Territories and possessions to which this act 
is or may hereafter be applicable, the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, and the United States Court of Alaska. 

24) States shall include the Territories and possessions to which 
this act is, or may hereafter be, applicable, Alaska and the District of 
Columbia.’ 

“Sec. 2. That the introductory provision preceding subdivision 1 of 
section 2 of said act, as so amended, be, and the same hereby Is, 
amended to read as follows: 

That the courts of bankruptcy as hereinbefore defined, namely, 
the district courts of the United States in the several States, the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, the district courts of the 
several Territories and possessions to which this act is, or may here- 
after be, applicable, and the United States Court in the District of 
Alaska, are hereby made courts of bankruptcy, and are hereby in- 
vested, within their respective territorial limits as now established, 
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or as they may be hereafter changed, with such jurisdiction at law 
and in equity as will enable them to exercise original jurisdiction in 
bankruptcy proceedings, in vacation in chambers, and during thers: 
respective terms, as they are now or may be hereafter held.’ 

“Sec. 3. That section 3 (a) of said act, as so amended be, and tne 
same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

(a) Acts of bankruptcy by a person shall consist of his having 
(1) conveyed, transferred, concealed, or removed, or permitted to be 
concealed or removed, any part of his property with intent to hinder, 
delay, or defraud his creditors, or any of them; or (2) transferred, 
while insolvent, any portion of his property to one or more of his 
creditors with intent to prefer such creditors over his other creditors; 
or (8) suffered or permitted, while insolyent; any creditor to obtain 
a preference through legal procecdings and not having at least five 
days before a sale or other disposition of any property affected by such 
preference vacated or discharged such preference; (4) suffered, or 
permitted, while insolvent, any creditor to obtain through legal pro- 
ceedings any levy, attachment, judgment, or other lien, and not having 
vacated or discharged the same within 30 days from the date such 
levy, attachment, judgment, or other lien was obtained; or (5) made a 
general assignment for the benefit of his creditors; or, while insolvent, 
a receiver or a trustee has been appointed, or put in charge of his 
property; or (6) admitted in writing his inability to pay his debts and 
his willingness to be adjudged a bankrupt on that ground.’ 

“Src. 4. That section 7 (a), subdivision (8) of said act, as so 
amended, be, and the same hereby Is, amended to read as follows: 

„ 8) Prepare, make oath to, and file in court within 10 days after 
adjudication, if an involuntary bankrupt, and within 10 days after the 
filing of a petition, if a voluntary bankrupt (unless In either case 
further time is granted), a schedule of bis property showing the 
amount and kind of property, the location thereof, its money value in 
detail, and a list of his creditors showing their residence, if known; 
if unknown, that fact to be stated, the amounts due each of them, the 
consideration thereof, the security held by them, ff any, and a claim for 
such exemptions, as he may be entitled to, all in triplicate, one copy 
of each for the clerk, one for the referee, and one for the trustee.’ 

“Sec, 5. That section 12 (a) of said act, as so amended, be, and the 
same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) A bankrupt may offer, either before or after adjudication, terms 
of composition to his creditors, after, but not before, he has been 
examined in open court, or at a meefing of his creditors, and has filed 
in court the schedule of his property and the list of his creditors 
required to be filed by bankrupts. In compositions before adjudication 
the bankrupt shall file the required schedules, and thereupon the court 
shall call a mebting of creditors for the allowance of claims, examina- 
tion of the bankrupt, and preservation or conduct of the estate, at 
which meeting the judge or referee shall preside; but action upon the 
petition for adjudication shall not be delayed, except that the court, 
for good cause shown, may in its discretion delay such action upon 
such terms and conditions for the protection of and indemnity against 
loss by the bankrupt estate as may be proper.’ 

“ Sec. 6. That section 14 (a) and (b) of said act, as so amended, be, 
and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

„) Any person may, after the expiration of 1 month and within 
12 months, subsequent to being adjudged a bankrupt, file an applica- 
tion for a discharge in the court of bankruptcy in which the proceed- 
ings are pending, if it shall be made to appear to the judge that the 
bankrupt was unavoidably prevented from filing it within such time, it 
may be filed within but not after the expiration of the next six 
months. 

“*(b) The judge shall hear the application for a discharge and such 
proofs and pleas as may be made in opposition thereto by the trustee 
or other parties in interest, at such time as will give the trustee or 
parties in interest a reasonable opportunity to be fully heard; and 
investigate the merits of the application and discharge the applicant, 
unless he has (1) committed an offense punishable by imprisonment as 
herein provided; or (2) destroyed, mutilated, falsified, concealed, or 
failed to keep books of account, or records, from which his financial 
condition and business transactions might be ascertained; unless the 
court deem such failure or acts to haye been justified, under all the 
circumstances of the case; or (3) obtained money or property on 
credit, or obtained an extension or renewal of credit, by making or 
publishing, or causing to be made or published, in any manner whatso- 
ever, a materially false statement in writing respecting his financial 
condition; or (4) at any time subsequent to the first day of the 12 
months immediately preceding the filing of the petition, shall have 
transferred, removed, destroyed, or concealed or permitted to be re- 
moved, destroyed, or concealed any of his property, with Intent to 
hinder, delay, or defraud his creditors; or (5) has been granted a dis- 
charge in Lankruptcy within six years; or (6) in the course of pro- 
ceedirgs in bankruptcy, refused to obey any lawful order of or to 
answer any material question approved by the court; or (7) has failed 
to explain tatisfaetorily any losses of assets or deficiency of assets to 
mest his Habilfties: Provided, That if, upon the hearing of an objec- 
tion to a discharge, the objector shall show to the satisfaction of the 
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court that there are reasonable grounds for belleving that the bank- 
rupt has committed any of the acts which, under this paragraph (b), 
would prevent hig discharge in bankruptcy, then the burden of prov- 
ing that he has not committed any of such acts shall be upon the 
bankrupt: And provided further, That the trustee shall not interpose 
objections to a bankrupt's discharge until he shall be authorized so 
to de by the creditors at a meeting of creditors called for thet pur- 
pose on the application of any creditor.’ 

“Sec. 7. That section 21 of said act, as so amended, be, and the 
same hereby is, amended by adding after paragraph (g) thereof a new 
paragraph (h), to read as follows: 

„h) A communication by a creditor, receiver, or trustee of one, by, 
or against whom a bankruptcy petition is filed, or who has been 
adjudicated a bankrupt, to another creditor, uttered in good faith and 
with reasonable grounds for belief in its truth, concerning the conduct, 
acts, or property of such bankrupt, shall be privileged, and the credi- 
tor, receiver, or trustee so uttering the same shall not be held liable 
therefor.’ 

“Sec. 8. That section 23 of said act, as so amended, be, and the same 
hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

‘“*(a) The United States district courts shall have jurisdiction of all 
controversies at law and in equity, as distinguished from proceedings 
in bankruptcy, between trustees as such and adverse claimants con- 
cerning the property acquired or claimed by the trustees, in the same 
manner and to the same extent only as though bankruptcy proceedings 
had not been instituted and such controversies had been between the 
bankrupts and such adverse claimants. 

(b) Suits by the trustee shall only be brought or prosecuted in the 
courts where the bankrupt, whose estate is being administered by 
stich trustee, might have brought or proseeuted them if proceedings in 
bankruptcy had not been instituted, unless by consent of the proposed 
defendant, except suits for the recovery of property under section 60, 
subdivision b; section 67, subdivision e; and section 70, subdivision e.“ 

“Sac. 9. That section 24 (a) and (b) of said act, as so amended, be, 
and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows, and by aflding at 
the end thereof a new subdivision (e), to read as follows: 

) The Supreme Court of the United States, the circuit courts of 
appeal of the United States, the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Colunybia, and the supreme courts of the Territories, in vacation, In 
chambers, and during their respective terms, as now or as they may be 
hereafter held, are hereby Invested with appellate jurisdiction of con- 
troversies arising in bankruptcy proceedings from the courts of bank- 
ruptey from which they have appellate jurisdiction in other cases. 

“‘(h) The several circuit courts of appeal and the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia shall have jurisdiction in equity, either 
interlocutory or final, to superintend and revise in matter of law (and 
in matter of law and fact the matters specified in sec. 25) the pro- 
ceedings of the several inferior courts of bankruptcy within their juris- 
diction. Such power shall be exercised by appeal and in the form and 
manner of an appeal. 

“*(c) All appeals under this section shall be taken within 30 days 
after the judgment or order or other matter complained of has been 
rendered or entered.’ 

“Sec. 10. That section 25 (a) of said act, as so amended, be, and the 
same is, amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) That appeals, as in equity cases, may be taken in bankruptcy 
proceedings from the courts of bankruptcy to the circuit courts of ap- 
peal of the United States and the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia and to the supreme courts of the Territories in the follow- 
ing cases, to wit: (1) From a judgment adjudging or refusing to 
adjudge the defendant a bankrupt; (2) from a judgment granting or 
denying a discharge; and (8) from a judgment allowing or rejecting a 
debt or claim of $500 or over. Such appeal shall be taken within 30 
days after the judgment appealed from has been rendered, and may be 
heard and determined by the appellate court in term or vacation, as the 
case may be.“ 

“ Sec. 11. That section 29 (a), (b), and (d) of said act, as so amended, 
be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows, and that sec- 
tion 29 be further anrended by adding after paragraph (d) thereof a 
new paragraph (e) to read as follows: 

(a) A person shall be punished by imprisonment for a period of not 
to exceed five years upon conviction of the offense of having know- 
ingly and fraudulently appropriated to his own use, embezzled, spent, 
or unlawfully transferred any property or secreted or destroyed any 
document belonging to a bankrupt estate which came into his charge as 
trustee, receiver, custodian, or other officer of the court. 

“‘(b) A person shall be punished by imprisonment for a period of 
not to exceed five years upon conviction of the offense of having know- 
ingly and fraudulently (1) concealed from the receiver, trustee, United 
States marshal, or other officer of the court, charged with the control 
or custody of property, or from creditors in composition cases, any 
property belonging to the estate of a bankrupt; or (2) made a false 
oath or account in, or in relation to any proceeding in bankruptcy; or 
(3) presented under oath any false claim for proof against the estate 
of a bankrupt, or used any such claim in composition, personally, or 
by agent, proxy, or attorney, or as agent, proxy, or attorney; or (4) 
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received any material amount of property from a bankrupt after the 
filing of the petition with intent to defeat this act; or (5) received 
or attenypted to obtain any money or property, remuneration, com- 
pensation, reward, advantage, or promise thereof from any person for 
acting or forbearing to act in bankruptcy proceedings; or (6) having 
been an officer or agent of any person or corporation, and in contem- 
plation of the bankruptey of such person or corporation, or with intent 
to defeat the operation of this act, concealed or transferred any of 
the property of the debtor; or (7) after the filing of the petition, or, 
in contemplation of bankruptcy, concealed, destroyed, mutilated, or 
falsified any book, document, or record affecting or relating to the 
property or affairs of a bankrupt; or (8) after the filing of the peti- 
tion, withheld from the receiver or trustee any book, dosument, or 
paper affecting or relating to the property or affairs of a bankrupt. 

“‘(d) A person shall not be prosecuted for any offense arising 
under this act unless the indictment is found or the information is 
filed in court within three years after the commission of the offense, 

e) (1) Whenever any referee, receiver, or trustee shall have 
grounds for believing that any offense under this act has been com- 
mitted, or from facts or circumstances brought out in the course ot 
administration or otherwise brought to his attention, that there is 
reasonable ground to believe that such an offense has been committed, 
or for special reason, an investigation should be had in connection 
therewith, it shall be the duty of such referee, receiver, or trustee to 
report such matter to the United States attorney for the district in 
which it is believed such an offense has been committed, including 
in such report a statement of all the facts and circumstances of the 
case within his knowledge, with the names of the witnesses, and a 
statement as to the offense or offenses believed to have been com- 
mitted. 

“*(2) It shall be the duty of every United States attorney imme- 
diately to inquire into the fact so reported to him by any referee, 
receiver, or trustee, and the law applicable thereto, and if it appears 
probable that any offense under this act has been committed, in a 
proper ease and without delay, to present the matter to the grand 
jury, unless upon inquiry and examination such district attorney 
decides that the ends of public justice do not require that the alleged 
offense should be investigated or prosecuted, in which case he shall 
report the facts to the Attorney General for his direction in the 
premises,’ 

“Suc. 12. That section 38 (a), subdivision 5, of said act, as so 
amended be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“*(5) During the examination of the bankrupt, or other proceedings, 
authorize the employment of stenographers for reporting and tran- 
scribing the proceedings at such reasonable expense to the estate as 
the court may fix.’ 

“Sec. 13. That section 64, subdivisions (a) and (b), of sald act, as 
so amended, be, and the same hereby are, amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) The court shall order the trustee to pay all taxes legally due 
and owing by the bankrupt to the United States, State, county, dis- 
trict, or municipality, exeept franchise or license fees or taxes of a 
corporation, owing to States in which such corporation is not doing ' 
business, in the order of priority as set forth in paragraph (b) 
hereof: Provided, That no order shall be made for the payment of a 
tax assessed against real estate of a bankrupt in excess of the value 
of the interest of the bankrupt estate therein as determined by the 
court. Upon filing the receipts of the proper public officers for such 
payments the trustee shall be credited with the amounts thereof, and 
in case any question arises as to the amount or legality of any such 
tax the same shall be heard and determined by the court, 

„e) The debts to have priority, in advance of the payment of divi- 
dends to creditors, and to be paid in full out of bankrupt estates, and 
the order of payment shall be (1) the actual and necessary cost of 
preserving the estate subsequent to filing the petition; (2) the filing 
fees paid by creditors in involuntary cases, and, where property of the 
bankrupt, transferred or concealed by him either before or after the 
fillng of the petition, shall have been recovered for the benefit of the 
estate of the bankrupt by the efforts and at the expense of one or more 
creditors, the reasonable expense of such recovery; (3) the cost of 
administration, including the fees and mileage payable to witnesses as 
now or hereafter provided by the laws: of the United States, and one 
reasonable attorney’s fee, for the professional services actually ren- 
dered, irrespective of the number of attorneys employed, to the peti- 
tioning creditors in involuntary cases while performing the duties 
herein prescribed, and to the bankrupt in voluntary and involuntary 
cases, as the court may allow; (4) where the confirmation of com- 
position terms has been refused or set aside upon the objection and 
through the efforts and at the expense of one or more creditors, in the 
discretion of the court, the reasonable expenses of such creditors in 
opposing such composition; (5) wages due to workmen, clerks, travel - 
ing or city salesmen, or servants, which have been earned within three 
months before the date of the commencement of the proceeding, not to 
exceed $600 to each claimant; (6) taxes payable under paragraph (a) 
hereof and (7) debts owing to any person who by the laws of the 
States or the United States is entitled to priority: Provided, That the 
term person as used in this section shall include corporations, the 
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United States and the several States and Territories of the United 
States: Provided, however, That priorities granted by any State law 
to its residents and to domestie corporations over nonresidents and 
foreign corporations shall not be recognized or allowed." 

“Bgc, 14. That section 70, subdivision (a) 2, and (b) of said act as 
so amended, be, and the same hereby are, amended to read as follows: 

“*(2) Interests in patents, patent rights, copyrights, and trade- 
marks, and in applications for patents, copyrights, and trade-marks: 
Provided, That in case the trustee, within 30 days after appointment, 
does not notify the applicant for a patent, copyright, or trade-mark of 
his election to prosecute the application to allowance or rejection, the 
bankrupt may apply to the court for an order revesting him with the 
title thereto, which petition shall be granted, unless, for cause shown 
by the trustee, the court grants further time to the trustee for making 
such election; and such applicant may, in any event, at any time peti- 
tion the court to be revested with such title in case the trustee shall 
fail to prosecute such application with reasonable diligence; and the 
court, upon revesting the bankrupt with such title, shall direct the 
trustee to execute proper instruments of transfer to make the same 
effective In law and upon the records. 

“*(b) AN real and personal property belonging to a bankrupt estate 
shall be appraised by not more than three disinterested appraisers 
who shall be appointed by and report to the court. Real and personal 
property shall when practicable be sold subject to the approval of the 
court; it shall not be sold otherwise than subject to the approval of 
the court for less than 75 per cent of the appraised value.’ 

“Sec. 15. Nothing herein contained shall have the effect to release 
or extinguish any penalty, forfeiture, or liability incurred under any 
act or acts of which this act is amendatory. 

“Sec, 16. The provisions of this amendatory act shall govern pro- 
ceedings, so far as practicable and applicable, In bankruptcy cases 
pending when it takes effect; but as to proceedings in cases pending 
when this act takes effect, to which the provisions of this amendatory 
act are not applicable, such proceedings shall be disposed of con- 
formably to the provisions of said act approved July 1, 1898, and the 
acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto. 

“Sec. 17. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with any provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 18. This act shall take effect and be in force on and after 
three months from the date of Its approval.“ 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the bill (H. R. 8119) to 
amend an act entitled “ An act to establish a uniform system 
of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” approved July 
1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, 
was favorably reported by the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The bill (S. 1039) introduced by Senator Wats has passed 
the Senate. These bills in substance cover the same subject 
matter. The Senate bill (S. 1039) was referred by the Speaker 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and was reported back to 
the House with an amendment, that amendment being to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert the House bill H. R. 
8119, so that we are to-day considering the Senate bill 1039, 
which, as amended, is House bill 8119. 

The present bankruptcy law was enacted in 1898, and since 
that time there have been but few minor changes in the law. 
On the whole the law has worked well and has proved the 
wisdom of its enactment. Credit is such an important part 
in the commercial and industrial business of the country that 
a national insolvency law is a necessity. 

During the last five years it has been realized by those 
familiar with the situation that certain amendments should 
be made to the law, and accordingly several bills have been 
introduced into the Congress looking toward these changes. 
In 1924 a subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
was appointed to conduct hearings and to consider these pro- 
posed amendments. Numerous hearings were held and much 
publicity was given to the fact that hearings were to be held. 
The first hearings were held in January, 1925, and the last 
hearings in January, 1926, and as a result of these hearings the 
bill H. R. 8119 was introduced. This bill has the active sup- 
port of the American Bar Association, the National Association 
of Credit Men, the Commercial Law League of America, and 
many other organizations. These organizations appeared be- 
fore the committee in behalf of the bill and no one has ap- 
peared in opposition to the bill. The Merchants’ Association 
of New York City and some other organizations advocated 
further changes in the law. That is, they favor the bill H. R. 
8119, but would make additional changes, the principal one 
of which would be the establishing of a system of official 
receivers, accountants, and so forth. After most careful con- 
sideration the committee concluded that the changes provided 
in this bill should be made and that we should not go fur- 
ther at this time. 

Inasmuch as we have no knowledge of anyone opposing this 
measure, and inasmuch as the report accompanying the bill 
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and which has been ayailable to all Members for some time, 
discusses in detail every proposed change, it will not be neces- 
sary to prolong this debate. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 
8 Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has absolute control of this 
me. 
5 MICHENER. I yield for a question in reference to the 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman said that there was not any 
need of debate. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman wants some 
PAA I shall be very glad to yield him time. 

BLANTON. The gentleman has promised to yield me 
10 e but I call his attention to this: The gentleman is 
not even going to permit an amendment to the bill. 
1 Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I do not yield further at this 
me, 

Mr. BLANTON. Would not the gentleman answer a civil 
question? Why does not the gentleman let us amend the bill? 
Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I refuse to yield further. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman will yield for 
a question about the bill, will he not? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. In reading section 3, I see it is provided 
that if judgment is secured against a person, after 80 days he 
may be declared a bankrupt. Under the old law it was four 
months. Is not that a little hard? 

Mr. MICHENER. No; I will explain that as I come to it. 
The gentleman has a wrong understanding. The bill does not 
so provide. The four-month period is not eliminated. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. As I read it I get that idea. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman has not read it in connec- 
tion with other provisions of the law. In 1925 the Federal 
Judicial Council recommended some changes in bankruptcy 
general orders, and these changes were made by the Supreme 
Court, and the efficacy of the amendments embodied in this 
proposed bill is to be considered in connection with these new 
general orders. The bankruptcy law is technical in the ex- 
treme, and practically every section and every subdivision. 
thereof is dependent upon some other section, and its real effect 
can only be appreciated when one has a thorough knowledge 
of the law, the general orders, and the judicial construction 
given by the courts, 

These amendments have been well considered and have been 
passed upon by those in the legal world most able to speak, and- 
there seems to be a unanimity of opinion that these changes 
should be made. The primary purpose of the bankruptcy law is 
the relief of the honest debtor, and coupled with this is the idea 
of equality among creditors in the division of the bankrupt's 
assets, In short, it is contended that the bankrupt having more 
liabilities than assets should account for his assets and permit 
the creditors, under the law and guidance of the court, to wind 
up the estate, saving to the creditors at all times as much as 
possible of the assets, to the end that the bankrupt might be 
permitted to start anew in commercial life and that the credi- 
tors might suffer a minimum loss by reason of the debtor's 
failure. Experience has shown that there are certain loopholes 
in the law whereby it is possible for dishonest bankrupts and 
unscrupulous bankruptcy attorneys to work serious fraud upon 
the creditors, and ove of the main functions of H. R. 8119 is 
to remedy this condition. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I would rather not now. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. For this question: Is it the pur- 
pose of the gentleman to yield later on in answer to questions 
as to different parts of the bill? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will withhold my question. 

Mr. MICHENER. The law performs its function so far as 
relates to the purpose to relieve an honest debtor from his 
misfortune. The failure, if such, of the bankruptcy law, and 
the malfeasances for its administration, have reference solely 
to its second purpose or function, that of securing to creditors 
at the least possible expense the equal distribution of the prop- 
erty of the debtor to his creditors. 

It is needless to say that the most complaint comes from the 
larger cities, and it is the opinion of the committee that more 
rigid enforcement of the law by the courts in which it is ad- 
ministered will be most wholesome. 

The evils of so-called“ bankruptcy rings“ can best be reme- 
died by the courts administering the bankruptcy law. Statutory 
enactment is of no force or effect unless the requirements of 
the law are insisted upon by the judge before whom the liti- 
gants appear. 
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These proposed amendments are not in the way_of innova- 
tions; they are simply declaratory of and for the strengthening 
of the present law, and are directed to helping creditors help 
themselves to administer that law. No honest debtor can in any 
way be injured by the proposed amendments, and no creditor 
will suffer by these changes, 

The principal changes are: 

(1) The meaning of the term “corporations” is broadened 
so as to include common-law trusts, and so forth. 

Under the law to-day common-law trusts, or what are some- 
times called Massachusetts trusts, are not subject to the bank- 
ruptcy law, and this amendment cures this defect in the law. 

(2) Two new acts of bankruptcy are created, one act being 
subsection 4 of section 8 (a), which provides: 


Suffered or permitted; while insolvent, any creditor to obtain through 
legal proceedings any levy, attachment, judgment, or other lien, and 
not having vacated or discharged the same within 30 days from the 
date such levy, attachment, judgment, or other lien was obtained. 


Under existing law a creditor may obtain judgment against 
a debtor and hold that judgment for four months and one day, 
and it becomes a lien entitled to priority under the laws of the 
State if the debtor subsequently goes into bankruptcy; that is, 
the lien has been permitted to ripen into a preference, giving 
the creditor advantage over other creditors and defeating one 
of the fundamental principles of equality among creditors, 

It will be observed that the debtor must be insolvent, the 
idea being that the insolvent estate during the term of four 
months shall be protected against seizures as well as against 
preferential payments out of the estate. Mr. Montgomery, an 
attorney for the National Credit Men's Association, and who is 
an authority on the bankruptcy law, said at the hearings: 


The necessity for that proposition is to be found in a case decided 
by the United States Supreme Court, Citizens Baking Co. v. Ravenna 
National Bank (234 U. S. 360), which holds that where a lien 18 
obtained upon the property of one who subsequently es a bank- 
rupt, but there is no sale or final disposition of the property within 
five days before the expiration of the four months, preference can 
be set aside and there is no act of bankruptcy; as, for example, if 
an attachment in an action is levied upon the property of a debtor 
and a suit is brought at the same time that the attachment is levied, 
that suit may be defended and final Judgment in the action may 
not be obtained until more than four months after the attachment 
were levied; let us assume that none of the other acts of bankruptcy 
mentioned In section 3a has been committed. That lien remains upon 
the bankrupt’s property for a period of more than four months, pend- 
ing the final outcome of the litigation, and there is no sale or final 
disposition within four months from the obtaining of the levy. The 
opinions hold that no act of bankruptcy is committed, because there 
is no sale or final disposition until subsequent to the four months. 
At that time the act of bankruptcy takes effect, but the lien is per- 
fected and has been on the property for more than four mouths, aud 
is entitled to preference under the bankruptcy act. 


In some States, like Massachusetts, an attachment issues at 
the beginning of suit and without the foundation being laid for 
attachment as is required in most of the States. This attach- 
ment is levied on the debtor's property and remains a lien 
through the entire proceeding, and it is to reach cases of this 
kind that this amendment is suggested. 

I might say this in further explanation. In some States of 
the Union like Massachusetts they start a suit by attachment. 
The attachment issues and summons, and it is levied on the 
man's property and it remains a lien there until final disposi- 
tion of the property. Now it is for-the purpose of taking care 
of this kind of cases that this amendment is offered, and I 
think, I will say to the gentleman from Texas, it will not make 
much difference in the operation of the law in his State. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. We do not start any suit in Texas by the 
issuance of an attachment unless it is shown the property is to 
be removed from the State or there is some statutory ground, 

Mr. MICHENER. That is exactly as in my State. 

Mr. UUDSPETH. They have to show that. 

Mr. CARSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I Will. 

Mr. CARSS. How does this amendment affect the amount of 
exemption in this bunkrupt proceeding as compared with the 
old law? 

Mr. MICHENER. These amendments do not effect exemp- 
tions. I think the gentleman means to ask how this affects the 
wages of wage earners. Under the present bankruptcy law 
there is an amount of $300 for wages earned within three 
months immediately preceding the bankruptey proceedings al- 
lowed as a priority claim. In the amendment suggested the 
amount is raised to 8600. I might say to the gentleman the 
American Federation of Labor appeared before the committee 
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and asked that the limit on the amount be removed entirely and 
that the time limit be removed. In other words, that all 
wages earned in all time have priority over other claims. The 
committee thought that was inadvisable because it would open 
the gates to fraud, the very thing that we are trying here to 
close, but we did not feel that if $300 in 1898 was the proper 
amount of wages earned within three months then in 1926, 
with changed conditions, that $600 was a fair and equitable 
amount, 

Mr. CARSS. I thank the gentleman for the information. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. On page 15, section 8, subdivision 
(b) relates to suits by trustees. As I understand the law at 
the present time, the trustee or receiver in bankruptcy has to 
sue in the State court for the possession of property due the 
bankrupt estate as though no bankruptcy proceedings had been 
filed, but I notice in section (b) here the bill provides that 
suits shall so be brought. 


Except suits for the recovery of property under section 60, sub- 
division (b); section 67, subdivision (e); and section 70, subdivi- 
sion (e). ; 


What are those exceptions? 

Mr. MICHENER. I can answer the gentleman's question 
quickly. Section 8, subdivision (b) is copied from the old law. 
That is the law to-day. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Why does the gentleman want 
to reenact something that Is in that form and thus confuse 
Members? 

Mr. MICHENER. I will say to the gentleman that it was 
through an inadvertence on my part that that was left in the 
bill. It is in the law to-day. This bill was prepared by the 
American Bar Association and other organizations and revised 
on several occasions, but there is no change in (b). 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What the gentleman says about 
this bill being prepared by the American Bar Association and 
being supported, all the commercial lawyers being for it, and 
the wholesalers and collecting agencies, is interesting. I sup- 
pose the bankrupts themselves had very little representation 
before the committee. 

As to section 11, why the necessity of creating a whole flock 
of new crimes and new criminal offenses? I, for one, have 
always been afraid of statutes for imprisoning people for debt. 
The bankrupt court is a close approach to that ancient and 
dishonorable statute by which people were thrown into prison 
for debt, I do not want to create new crimes and misde- 
meanors just because some collecting agency can not find some 
property to seize. . 

Mr. MICHENER. I appreciate the gentleman's suggestion, 
but it was thought advisable to make no changes. The lan- 
guage of the bill speaks for itself. The committee felt that 
only those changes should be included, This is in section 
which? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Section 11. Were any facts pre- 
sented to the committee showing any necessity for these new 
offenses? I think the present law is pretty strong. They seem 
to be able to collect everything that a fellow has got. 

Mr. MICHENER. Has the gentleman read the report? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes; I have read the report. 
But I understand the report contains nothing but a copy of 
the substitute. It does not explain anything. 

Mr. MICHENER. It explains every change in every section 
in detail. On page 17 of the bill, section 11A, the only change 
there is the addition of the words “ receiver, custodian, or other 
officer.” In other words, it is now an offense to conceal prop- 
erty from the trustee. We felt that if that were true, then it 
should be an offense to conceal that same property from the 
receiver, custodian, or other officer of the court. If the gentle- 
man will familiarize himself with the law, he will find that we 
have added but these words. The only change in section B 
is this: We did increase the penalty from two years to five 
years. The law says a person shall be punished by imprison- 
ment for not exceeding two years upon conviction of the offense 
of knowingly and fraudulently concealing from the trustee or 
receiver any property. We have increased that to five years. 
We also added the words “ United States marshals or other officer 
of the court charged with the control or custody of property 
or from creditors in composition cases.” If there was any 
reason why we should punish the man who concealed from the 
trustee, then there was reason why we should punish the man 
who concealed from the custodian or marshal or other officer 
of the court having like duties to perform at certain stages 
of the proceeding. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. y 

Mr. BOWLING. As to subdivision (a) under section 11, if 
I understand the force and meaning of that language, it all 
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being one sentence, it Is effective only on the trustee, receiver, 
custodian, or other officer. Is that the correct understanding? 

Mr. MICHENER. There is no change in the law whatever 
only as above indicated. 

‘Mr. BOWLING. That language is modified later on in the 
sentence, where he is described as a trustee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I will yield for a short question. 

Mr. BLANTON. After a discharge in bankruptcy has been 
granted, what does the gentleman think of the limitation of 
the time within which the same person can get another 
discharge from bankruptcy? 

Mr. MICHENER. Under the law now a man going into 
involuntary bankruptcy can get a discharge as often as he 
likes so far as the time limit in the law is concerned. One 
going into voluntary bankruptcy can get a discharge once in 
six years. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why do not you make it 20 years? 

Mr. MICHENER. Because we made it six. 

Mr. BLANTON. You will not permit an amendment to 
change it, will you? 

Mr. MICHENER, No. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question. It was stated that the Senate bill 
was offered by Senator WatsH. I want to ask the gentleman 
whether the House amendment, which supersedes the Senate 
bill, differs materially and in substance from the Senate bill? 

Mr. MICHENER. It does not. It includes a few things 
not in the Senate bill, most of which are corrections to make 
the law conform to modern conditions, so far as the courts 
are concerned. For instance, we eliminate the Indian Terri- 
tory and provide for an appeal in the District of Columbia 
from the Supreme Court to the Court of Appeals of the 
District. 4 

Mr. MOORE of Virginla. So that we can safely say that the 
Walsh bill and this bill have the approval of the American 
Bar Association? 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not think there is any question 
about that. However, this bill is a later bill. The Walsh 
bill was introduced at the last session and had the approval 
of the bar association at that time. After further considera- 
tion additional changes were made. Senator Warsm at the 
beginning of the session introduced the old bill again. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. So far as these prosecutions are 
concerned of which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
spoke, the limitations are not changed, are they, as to the 
time in which prosecutions are to be instituted? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. There is a provision in the Dill 
providing that the limitation be increased from one year to 
three years. Under the present law persons subject to the 
terms of the bankruptcy law may be prosecuted within one 
year. We increased that to three years at the suggestion of the 
Attorney General's department. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Do you take care of the amend- 
ment recommended by the Retail Merchants’ Association? 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not know what that amendment Is. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I have had a number of letters 
from the Retail Merchants’ Association in my district referring 
to an amendment in the bill in which they are interested. 

Mr. MICHENER. I assume the gentleman refers to an 
amendment providing that no one shall be entitled to the bene- 
fits of the bankruptcy law unless he owes debts to the amount 
of $500 or more? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I think that is the amendment. 

Mr. MICHENER. If that is the amendment to which the 
gentleman refers, I will say that the committee did not adopt 
that amendment and for this reason: The bankruptcy law is 
intended for the protection of the honest bankrupt, primarily. 
It was our notion that a man with debts amounting to $499 is 
just as much entitled to the protection of this law—if there 
be a protection—as the man who owes debts of $550. You can 
not arbitrarily set any particular amount unless you are going 
to do injury to the small man. I will say that there are many 
people in the country who have taken advantage of the bank- 
ruptey law under that amount and they ordinarily come from 
the rural districts. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Following out that statement, if a man 
has debts amounting to $500, or even $1,000, why should he be 
given the aid of the bankruptcy law? If he owes $500, surely 
in the course of his lifetime he can pay that $500 or even 
$1,000. I believe it ought to be limited to $1,000; that no one 
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could take advantage of the bankruptcy law whose debts 
amounted to less than $1,000, because that frees him from that 
indebtedness, and we know he has many years in which to 
retrieve his fortunes and pay the indebtedness. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. In other words, the gentleman 
thinks if a man owes $1,000,000 he should get free of that? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Les. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Whereas if he owes only $500 
the gentleman would make him pay every nickel and not let 
him go into bankruptcy? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No. The idea of bankruptcy. is that a 
man who might owe $1,000,000 in business affairs has no 
prospect of ever retrieving his fortune and being able to pay 
the $1,000,000; but my idea is that anyone who owes $500 will 
have an opportunity to pay it some time in the next several 
years, and we should not relieve him of that debt. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. Are we to understand that this bill will 
deal just as fairly with the little fellow as with the big one? 

Mr. MICHENER. Absolutely. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. My experience in representing 
creditors in bankruptcy courts has been that the chief objec- 
tion to the bankruptcy law has been that the cost of adminis- 
tration of estates in bankruptcy courts has been so high that 
the creditors have received very little, and as a rule they try 
to keep out of the bankruptcy courts. Is there any change 
made in the law to reduce the cost of administration? 

Mr. MICHENER. Not directly but indirectly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In what way? 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not want to take the time to explain 
that to the gentleman. The gentleman can find that in the 
report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have read the report, but I can 
not find anything which explains that. 

Mr. MICHENER. If it is not in the report, then there is 
nothing in the bill about it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would like to ask why that was 
not considered? I am sure that one of the greatest criticisms 
of the bankruptcy law is that the cost of administration, the 
referees’ fees and the trustees’ fees and commissions, eat up 
the estate and there is nothing left. Has the gentleman heard 
that complaint? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. We had long hearings on the ques- 
tion of official receivers. The only method advocated by any- 
one along that line is the official receivership proposition, 
which would come in and take over, on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, the operation, the conduct, and the carrying on of all 
these estates. That would create innumerable Government 
officials and they would receive a salary; thelr fees would go 
into the Treasury of the United States, and it was suggested 
that these fees would take care of the actual cost. However, 
the committee did not feel that way about it. I do not think 
that is feasible, and at this time we are not in any way dealing 
with the fee system, but that may come up later. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think that is one thing in the 
law that ought to be given attention, because the referees in 
bankruptcy have grown rich at the expense of the creditors, 
and, as I understand, the organization of these referees is 
very strong and very powerful. 

ac. MICHENER. No réferees appeared before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am sure they would have more 
sense than to do that directly. 

Mr. MICHENER. I hope the gentleman will not take any 
more time. We are discussing these proposed amendments, and 
not amendments not included in the bill. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I want to ask the gentleman if any effort was 
made to prepare and submit any amendment in this bill which 
would relieve many of these bankrupt estates from being dis- 
sipated, which, I think, is one of the matters that was recently 
before this House in connection with some proceedings re- 
cently had here. 

Mr. MICHENER. I will say to the gentleman that it is the 
opinion of the committee that the matters to which he refers 
can best be handled by the courts themselves. The bankruptcy 
law is sound in principle, and the bankruptcy law is well 
drawn, but in its administration there are conditions existing 
which should be remedied. These are largely in the large 
cities, and, in my judgment, they are due largely to the fact 
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that the court does not exercise the supervision which it should 
exercise over the administration of bankrupt estates. If the 
court insisted upon the law being carried out as it is and as 
amended here, I think the gentleman would have no cause for 
complaint. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The statute of limitations applies gen- 
erally in the Federal courts to two years after the offense is 
committed. I want to ask why you extend that time to three 
years and permit some sleuths and some secret-service men— 
and they are always snooping around to find something on 
somebody—to have a longer time? Why do you extend it to 
three years? 

Mr. MICHENER. For the reason that in some of the larger 
cities, like New York City, the bankruptcy cases go into the 
millions and it is very easy for a man to leave the jurisdiction 
or to leaye New York; he can remain away for one year and 
then return and go unpunished. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. What demand was there for this amend- 
ment? Did it come from the big cities and did the Attorney 
General recommend it? 

Mr. MICHENER. The Attorney General recommended it; 
yes. My time has about expired, and I have promised to yield 
some time. Under permission to extend I Will give a detailed 
statement of these amendments and the reasons therefor. 


SECTION 1 OF THE BILL, BEING SECTION 1 OF THE LAW: “ MEANING OP 
WORDS AND PHRASES ” 


To the definition given in present law of the word “ corporations“ 
has been added the following words: “joint-stock companies, unin- 
corporated companies and associations, and any business conducted by a 
trustee or trustees, wherein beneficial interest or ownership is evi- 
denced by a certificate or other written instrument.” 

The object of this amendment is to include within the scope of 
the operation of the bankruptcy law, beyond any doubt, those busi- 
nesses conducted under the guise of so-called trusts, 

Clause 8, defining “courts of bankruptcy,” has been made to con- 
form with present-day conditions by striking out reference to the 
“United States Court of the Indian Territory.“ 

Clause 24 has also been modernized by striking out the words “ the 
Indian Territory.” 


SECTION 2 OF THE BILL, BEING SECTION 2 OF THE LAW: “ CREATION OF 
COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY AND THEIR JURISDICTION ” 


The comments with respect to clauses 8 and 24 of section 1 above 
are in point here. 


SECTION 3 OF THE BILL, BEING SECTION 3 (A) OF THE LAW: “ACTS OF 
BANKRUPTCY ” 


There are three amendments to this section. The first is to be 
found in 3 (a) where the word “final,” preceding the words “ dispo- 
sition of any property,” has been changed to read “ other.” 

The purpose of this amendment is to prevent frequent evasions of 
the bankruptcy act now occurring, due largely to inability to prove 
that a sale which has occurred within four months prior to the bank- 
ruptcy was a final disposition; some of the courts holding that until 
a hearing has been had on the merits there has been no final disposi- 
tion of the defendant's property. In the meantime and upon the lapse 
of four months the bankrupt creditor has gained a preference by legal 
proceeding, thereby defeating the spirit of the law. 

The second amendment to section 3 (a) is the insertion of a new 
act of bankruptcy which is designated “(4)" and reads as follows: 
“suffered or permitted, while insolvent, any creditor to obtain through 
legal proceeding any levy, attachment, judgment, or other lien, and 
not having vacated or discharged the same within 30 days from the 
date such levy, attachment, Judgment, or other lien was obtained.” 

Under existing law a creditor may obtain judgment against a debtor 
and hold that judgment for four months and one day, and it becomes a 
lien entitled to priority of payment under the laws of the State if 
the debtor subsequently goes into bankruptcy; that is, the lien has 
been permitted to ripen into a preference, giving the creditor adyan- 
tage over other creditors and defeating one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of equality among creditors, 

It will be observed that the debtor must be insolvent, the idea 
being that the insolvent estate during the term of four months shall 
be protected against seizures as well as against preferential payments 
out of the estate. As suggested by Mr. Remington at the hearing, this 
section has no reference to liens by right, no reference to foreclosure 
of mechanics’ liens, or mortgage liens, 

The third amendment in this section occurs in “(4)” of 3 (a) of the 
present law. Said “(4)” being “(5)” of the bill and as amended 
reads: “made a general assignment for the benefit of his creditors; 
or, whole insolvent, a recelver or a trustee has been appointed or 
put in charge of his property.” 

Under judicial interpretation the existing provision of the law has 
been held to mean that insolvency must actually be alleged in a peti- 
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tion for the appointment of a receiver, and a recelver must have been 
appointed because of insolvency in order to become an act of bank- 
ruptey. Under the amendment the appointment of a receiver for a 
debtor who is in fact insolvent is in itself an act of bankruptcy, even 
though such insolvency was not directly alleged in the petition asking 
for the receiver. 

SECTION 4 OF THE BILL, BEING SECTION 7 (A) OF THE LAW: “ DUTIES OF 

BANKRUPTS ” 


All the language of subdivision (8) of section 7 (a) 18 stricken out 
and new language inserted. 

The purpose of this amendment is to place the yoluntary bankrupt 
on a parity with the involuntary bankrupt in respect to the filing of 
schedules and serves to eliminate the excuse for collusive petitions. 
Under existing law schedules must be filed within 10 days in inyol- 
untary eases and with the petition in voluntary cases. The adoption 
of this amendment will do away with many so-called “ voluntary in- 
voluntary“ bankruptcy proceedings. 


SECTION 5 OF THE BILL, BEING SECTION 12 (A) OF THE LAW: “ COMPOSI- 
TIONS, WHEN CONFIRMED ” 


This amendment strikes out the words “and action upon the petition 
for adjudication shall be delayed until it shall be determined whether 
such composition shall be confirmed,” appearing at the end of section 
12 (a), and inserts in lieu thereof the following: “ but action upon 
the petition for adjudication shall not be delayed, except that the court, 
for good cause shown, may in its discretion delay such action upon 
such terms and conditions for the protection of and indemnity against 
loss by the bankrupt estate as may be proper.” 

Experience has shown that many composition offers are submitted 
which are never intended to be carried through, and it is customary 
and proper for the preservation of the good will of the bankrupt's 
business to continue its operation pending the consideration of his 
composition terms, and as these businesses are frequently conducted 
at a loss, therefore after the composition terms are withdrawn it is 
found that the bankrupt estate has suffered accordingly, 

This amendment will prevent a debtor in bankruptcy making an 
offer of compositign which ipso facto stays further proceedings and 
very often to the detriment of the creditors, 


SECTION 6 OF THE BILL, BRING SECTION 14 (A) AND (B) OF THE LAW: 
“ DISCHARGES, WHEN GRANTED” 


In paragraph (a) of the present law the words “the next” are 
stricken out for the reason that these words have produced ambiguity, 
doubt existing as to whether a bankrupt has 12 or 13 months from 
the date of his adjudication in which to apply for his discharge. The 
amendment corrects this ambiguity, and is in accordance with the 
original intent of Congress, as indicated by the vast majority of courts 
passing upon the question. 

In 14 (b) the first amendment occurs in subdivision (2). The prin- 
cipal change comes by striking out the words “ with intent,” so that 
the destruction, mutilation, falsification, concealment, or failure to 
keep books shall be ground for denying the discharge uniess the court 
deems such failure or acts to have been justified, 

Mr. Brandenburg, the authority on bankruptcy, said at the hearings: 

“Those-of us who have made a study of the law have realized that 
under the statute as it originally existed all persons should keep books 
of account. Now, we know that the farmer does not keep books of 
account; we know that the ordinary householder does not keep books 
of account. This amendment permits the court to excuse the obliga- 
tion of not keeping books of account, and we think that this is impor- 
tant.” 

In 14 (b) the second amendment comes in subdivision (3) of the 
present law, which reads as follows: obtained money or property on 
credit upon a materially false statement in writing made by him to 
any person or his representative for the purpose of obtaining credit 
from such person.” 

This subdivision has been stricken out and there has been inserted 
in its stead the following: “ obtained money or property on credit, or 
obtained an extension or renewal of credit, by making or publishing, 
or causing to be made or published, in any manner whatsoever, a mate- 
rially false statement in writing respecting his financial condition.” 

The commerce of to-day is transacted almost entirely upon credit. 
Under the present law a false financial statement to be grounds for 
denying a discharge must be given directly to the complaining creditor 
or his representative. The amendatory provision serves to prevent 
those evasions of the law which now occur by having the false state- 
ments made to and distributed by commercial agencies. 

In 14 (b) the third amendment comes in 14 (b) (4), the materiai 
change being that the words “four months“ have been stricken out 
and the words “ twelve months" inserted in lieu thereof. 

The purpose of thls amendment is to permit fraudulent transfers 
occurring at any time within 12 months preceding the filing of the 
bankruptcy petition to be grounds for denial of a discharge. 

In short, the amendment requires the bankrupt to be honest for a 
period of 12 months preceding his bankruptcy instead of 4 months, aa 
now provided, if he Is to receive the benefits of the bankruptcy law. 
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In 14 (b) subdivision (5) it is provided that no bankrupt, voluntary 
or involuntary, can receive a discharge oftener than every six years. 
This is the law to-day so far as voluntary bankrupts are concerned. 
In actual practice the hearings developed that there are those who 
seek discharges in baukruptcy oftener than once every six years, and 
the practice has been to have some friendly creditors file involuntary 
petitions and in this way evade the law. 

In 14 (b) subdivision (7) is found an entirely new subdivision. 

By the provision of this amendment the burden of proof is shifted 
from the creditor to the bankrupt to explain any losses of assets or 
deficiency of assets, which should be present to meet liabilities, and 
in case an objector to a discharge shows to the satisfaction of the 
court that there is reasonable ground for believing that the bankrupt 
should be denied a discharge in accordance with section 14 (b), then 
the burden is placed upon the bankrupt to show that be is entitled 
to his discharge, the contention of the objector to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

SECTION 7 OF THE BILL, BEING SECTION 21 OF THE LAW: “ EVIDENCE ” 


The amendment to this section consists in adding a subdivision to 
be known as (“h”), 

It is intended by this amendment that a creditor may write to 
another creditor or to the trustee or to the receiver, concerning the 
bankrupt acts or property of the bankrupt, and that the creditor shall 
not be held liable to any person for such communication, provided the 
pame was uttered in good faith and with reasonable ground for belief 
in its truth. It developed before the committee that investigations of 
bankrupts, ete., are now conducted largely by creditors’ committees 
and it was thought advisable to permit these creditors to communicate 
freely with each other in reference to the bankrupt’s conduct in 
connection with bis estate. 

BECTION 8 OF THE BILL, BEING SECTION 23 OF THR LAW: “ JURISDICTION 


OF UNITED STATES AND STATE COURTS ” 


The principal amendments in section 8 of the amdhdatory bill to 
section 23 of the existing law are these: 

In Une 3 the words The United States district courts” have been 
substituted for“ United States circuit courts,” and section 23 of the 
existing law, relating to jurisdiction of the United States circuit courts, 
has been entirely climinated. It is quite obvious that the United States 
circuit courts bave been abolished, 


BECTION 9 OF THE BILL, BEING SECTION 24 (A) AND (B) OF THE LAW? 
“ JURISDICTION OF APPELLATE COURTS ” 


The amendments to this section are threefold: First, to comply with 
recent congressional legislation provision has been made for appeals in 
the District of Columbia to the Court of Appeals of the District; this 
change has been made in both subdivisions (a) and (b) of section 24. 
Second, the amendment to 24 ib) has for its object the elimination, 
so far as possible, of the fine distinction between appeals and reviews, 
as the judiciary repeatedly suggested should be done. It is proposed to 
amend the law by having reviews take the form of appeals, without, 
however, carrying up to the appellate court matters of fact as well as 
matters of law. Third, subdivision (c) is new and is as follows: 

(e) All appeals under this section shall be taken within 30 days 
after the judgment or order or other matter complained of has been 
rendered or entered.” 8 

The purpose of this amendment is to render uniform the time within 
which appeals and reviews may be taken. At the present time certain 
appeals are to be taken within 30 days and other appeals and reviews 
are to be taken within periods ranging from 30 days to 6 months. 


SECTION 10 OF THE BILL, BEING SECTION 25 (A) OF THE LAW: “APPEALS 
AND WRITS OF ERROR “ 


The amendatory matter contemplates two changes in the existing 
section. First, the insertion of “the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia"; and the other, striking out the period of 10 days within 
which an appeal might be taken and inserting in lieu thereof “ 30 days.” 

The reasoning applied to the amendments under the previous section 
is bere in point. 


SECTION 11 OF THE BILL, BEING SRCTION 29 (A), (B), AND (D) OF THE LAW: 
“ OFFENSES ” 


The first change is in section 29 (à) where at the end of the section 
the words “ receiver, custodian, or other officer of the court“ have been 
added, so that it shall be a crime to conceal from receivers, custodians, 
or other officers of the court, as well as from the trustee. 

The first change in section 29 (b) is the substitution of the term of 
“five years” for two years, so that “a person shall be punished by 
imprisonment for a period not to exceed five years, upon conviction of 
the offense of having knowingly and fraudulently,” etc. 

As many of these commercial frauds are of large proportion, the 
maximum punishment now provided is thought to be inadequate. 

The next change is in section 29 (b) (1). This amendment is rec- 
ommended by the Attorney General, who in bis annual report sald: 

“It shall be made an offense to conceal assets, not only from the 
trustee, as now provided by section 20 (b) (1) of the bankruptey act, 
but also from creditors in composition eases, and from any officer of 
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the court charged with the contro] or custody of property, including, 
for example, receivers in certain cases, trustees, and United States 
marshals.” 

The next change occurs in section 29 (b) (5), which now reads as 
follows: 

“(5) Extorted or attempted to extort any money or property from 
any person as a consideration for acting or forbearing to act in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings.” 

As amended this subdivision would read: 

“(5) Received or attempted to obtain any money or property, remu- 
neration, compensation, reward, advantage, or promise thereof, from 
any person for acting or forbearing to act in bankruptcy proceedings.” 

This amendment was prompted by the fact that the courts have 
given the most rigid interpretation to the word “ extort,” whereas it 
was doubtless the intent of Congress that one should render himself 
criminally liable if he knowingly and fraudulently received or attempted 
to obtain any money or property for acting or forbearing to act in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 

To section 29 (b) has been added subdivisions (6), (7), and (8), as 
follows: 

“(6) Having been an officer or agent of any person or corporation, 
and in contemplation of the bankruptcy of such person or corporation, 
or with intent to defeat the operation of this act, concealed or trans- 
ferred any of the property of the debtor; or (7) after the filing of the 
petition or in contemplation of bankruptcy concealed, destroyed, muti- 
lated, or falsified any book, document, or record affecting or relating 
to the property or affairs of a bankrupt; or (8) after the filing of 
the petition withheld from the receiver or trustee any book, document, 
or paper affecting or relating to the property or affairs of a bankrupt.” 

The purpose of (6) is to reach behind a corporate entity in order to 
get at the one directly responsible for the wrongdoing. Subdivision (7) 
is also intended to reach those acts ®mmitted in contemplation of bank- 
ruptcy; and subdivision (8) is a necessary complement to other provi- 
sions of the bankruptcy law. 

In section 29 (d) the time within which a bankrupt may be prose- 
cuted criminally has been changed from one year to three years. This 
amendment has been proposed at various times by many Attorneys 
General of the United States and conforms with the Federal penal 
statutes. 

Section 29 (e) is new matter and the text of the amendment was 
prepared by the Attorney General. The Attorney General did not sug- 
gest the amendment but did perfect the text. The amendment is 
designed to secure the aid and cooperation of the United States dis- 
trict attorney in bringing to speedy justice offenders against the bank- 
ruptey law. 


SECTION 12 OF THE BILL, BEING SECTION 38 (A) (5) OF THE LAW: “ JURIS- 
DICTION OF REFEREES ” 


This section has to do with the employment of stenographers in 
bankruptcy matters. 

‘The rate allowed by the law to be paid to stenographers is not to exceed 
10 cents per folio for reporting and transcribing the proceedings. The 
amendment would permit the payment to stenographers such reasonable 
compensation as the court might fix. It is impossible in the larger 
centers at this time to secure stenographers at the rate now provided 
in the bankruptcy law. 

SECTION 13 OF THE BILL, BEING SECTION 64 (A) AXD (B) OF THE LAW: 
“ DEBTS WHICH HAVE PRIORITY ” 


The amendatory matter in this section is a revision of the provisions 
of (a) and (b) of the present act. The principal changes gre: 

“(a) That no order shall be made for the payment of a tax assessed 
against real estate of a bankrupt in excess of the value of the interest 
of the bankrupt estate therein as determined by the court.” 

And the insertion of a new priority debt as follows: 

“(b) (4) Where the confirmation of composition terms has been 
refused or set aside upon the objection and throngh the efforts and at 
the expense of one or more creditors, in the discretion of court the 
reasonable expenses of such creditors In opposing such composition.” 

Under the present law wages due to workmen, clerks, etc., which have 
been earned within three months before the date of the commencement 
of bankruptcy proceedings and not to exceed $300 to each claimant bas 
priority. ‘The amendment increases the amount of priority claims to 
$600. Certain organizations appeared before the committee and asked 
that the time limit and the limit on amount be eliminated from the 
present law. However, the committee does not think this advisable, 
but is of the opinion that if $300 was a proper priority claim in 1898, 
when the law was enacted, taking into consideration the value of the 
dollar then and the value of the dollar now, that $600 would be a fair 
amount at this time, and for this reason this amendment is suggested. 

“ Priorities granted by any State law to its residents or to its do- 
mestie corporations over nonresidents or foreign corporations shall not 
be recognized and allowed“ is a new provision, and the reason for its 
enactment is that one or two States have statutes granting liens on 
assets of Insolvent estates in favor of their own citizens who are 
creditors. This amendment also serves to establish equality among 
creditors. 
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SECTION 14 OF THE BILL, BEING SECTION 70 (A) 2 AND (B) OF THE Law: 
“TITLE TO PROPERTY” 

The present law reads: 

“(2) Interests in patents, patent rights, copyrights, and trade-marks 
is changed to read: 

**(2) Interests in patents, patent rights, copyrights, and trade- 
marks, and in application for patents, copyrights, and trade-marks; 
provided that in case the trustee, within 30 days after appointment, 
does not notify the applicant for a patent, copyright, or trade-mark of 
his election to prosecute the application to allowance or rejection, the 
bankrupt may apply to the court for an order revesting him with the 
title thereto, which petition shall be granted unless for cause shown 
by the trustee the court grants further time to the trustee for making 
such election; and such applicant may, in any event, at any time peti- 
tion the court to be revested with such title in case the trustee shall 
fail to prosecute such application with reasonable diligence; and the 
court, upon revesting the bankrupt with such title, shall direct the 
trustee to execute proper instruments of transfer to make the same 
effective in law and upon the records.“ 

This amendment is made necessary due to the fact that in the admin- 
istration of bankruptcy causes the trustees often pay but little heed to 
patent rights and interests, and after closing the estate serious diffi- 
culties are later presented with respect to title. Under this amend- 
ment the trustee must act within a specified time, otherwise the bank- 
rupt may take certain action looking toward revesting him with his 
title. 

By the terms of (b) of the existing law all property belonging to 
bankrupt's estate must be appraised by three disinterested appraisers, 
While the amendment proposes that the property shall be appraised by 
not more than three disinterested appraisers who shall be appointed 
by and report to the court. 

There are many small cases where there is no necessity for three ap- 
praisers, and the amendment would lodge a discretion in the court, 
permitting the court to appoint less than three appraisers if thought 
advisable. 

Sections 15, 16, 17, and 18 are new, and in no way change or affect 
the existing law, other than to carry out the amendments of the pre- 
ceding 14 sections. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this bill can not be amended, 
and it is not a good bill. The gentleman in charge of this 
bill will not permit us to amend it. The bankruptcy law that 
has been in force since 1898—28 years—ought to be repealed 
absolutely instead of thus being extended from time to time. 
I have sat around the settlement table, I guess, as much as 
any man in the House representing creditors both in bankruptcy 
proceedings and in assignment proceedings. 

The best proceeding for the man who owes and for the 
creditors is the old practice of debtors making assignments, 
and then the creditors distribute the assets themselves. The 
estate of a bankrupt belongs to the creditors, and it ought to 
go to the creditors. It ought not to be dissipated in bankruptcy 
fees and expenses. In the English case the evidence showed 
that the smallest percentage of cost in bankruptcy cases was 
26 per cent for administration, and in some courts that runs 
up to 40, 50, and 60 per cent of the estate for administration, 
referees’ fees, trustees’ fees, receivership fees, fees of the attor- 
ney for the bankrupt, fees for the attorney of the trustee, and 
fees for the attorney of the receiver. All of these fees eat up 
the estate, and we ought to stop it. 

Why bring in a bill that can not even be debated and which 
can not, in any particular, be amended? You have got to vote 
for it just as it is, with no opportunity to offer amendments. 
The chairman will move the previons question and will not 
permit you to offer amendments. I am going to vote against it. 

It permits any man to come in the bankruptcy court every 
six years and get discharged from all of his debts. 

I want to tell you abont a case I have been working on 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. I have been trying to get 
the general counsel down here in the Veterans’ Bureau removed 
from office, because he has been wrongfully keeping veterans 
and their widows and orphans from getting their just deserts. 
He is generally known as Poker Bill” Smith. I have been 
trying to have him removed. Why he has been discharged in 
bankruptcy twice from paying his honest debts, and yet he is 
now drawing a big salary from your Government down here 
in the Veterans’ Bureau. You ought to stop it. It ts not 
conducive to honesty and integrity to permit these men to come 
in every six years and be discharged of all their debts. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Can not the gentleman have him removed? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have been trying my dead-level best to 
have him removed. If the gentleman will help me, I think 
we can get him removed, 
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Mr. STEPHENS, I will help you. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it is a slow process. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Because I think he ought to be removed. 

Mr. BLANTON. If I could get the chairman of the Rules 
Committee to go home for a week, we could have some of these 
fellows removed, but as long as he is here to protect them, God 
knows, it is a hard proposition. [Laughter.] 

Let me tell my friend something. If you will make the dis- 
honest millionaire who owes $1,000,000 pay his honest debts, 
the little fellow will pay his—the $500 man and the $1,000 man. 
It is because a man accumulates debts up to $1,000,000 and 
gets discharged from them that you find little fellows suffering 
all over the country. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I think Smith should be removed on ac- 
count of lack of legal knowledge. N 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, of course. He never has known any 
law. He got into the legal fraternity by accident. [Applause.] 
He went in with a large bunch of applicants in 1916, and they 
just doled out his license here through this machine in Wash- 
ington. Every attorney down there knows he knows no law. 
And I made him admit to Director Hines in the presence of 
Senator Suerparp that he had never tried any important case 
in a courthouse when he was made general counsel for the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yleld to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Montague] such time as he desires. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I do not desire to discuss the bill. I did not know it was 
coming up this morning, and a bill of such technicality needs 
some refreshing of one’s memory before one can intelligently 
discuss it. I have been on the subcommittee with the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER], who has charge of the bill 
upon the floor. I wish to say he has given it the most pains- 
taking, intelligent, and conscientious attention and considera- 
tion; indeed, I may say his fidelity to this bill deserves the 
highest appreciation of the House. [Applause.] 

There has not been a semblance of partisanship in the con- 
sideration of the bill. We were confronted with whether we 
could improve existing legislation, and this is an effort to do it. 
Whether we should abolish the bankruptcy law and have no 
bankruptcy law, as suggested by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON], is another question. I simply wish to give the 
House this assurance, if anything from me can be an assurance, 
that this bill is an improvement of the existing law. It gives a 
fairer deal, if I may use that term, both to the creditor and to 
the debtor. Of course, the character of this law, the excellence 
of this law, is not of so much moment as the administration of 
the law. So, in the last analysis, we come back to the judge 
and the machinery of the court for the administration of 
law. We of the committee think this law will aid in that ad- 
ministration, that it is an advance and improvement, and for 
that reason I commend it to the favorable consideration of the 
House. [Applause.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, what I shall have to say is expressed for the 
purpose of expressing my own views rather than with any 
expectation of influencing anybody else with reference to this 
bill. I shall vote against it, chiefly for the reason it increases 
the statutory period of limitation, in most cases, from one year 
to three years, and it makes new criminal offenses. 

The effect of extending the statute of limitations is to give 
increased opportunity to harass and blackmail and threaten 
persons who have any dealings with a bankruptcy court from 
one to a period of three years. = : 

I believe everybody ought to pay their debts; but since we 
have a bankruptcy statute, I do not believe in making it so 
harsh and so much an engine of oppression and inquisition 
as this bill seems to do. I have not had an opportunity to 
examine it very carefully, I am voting against it simply on 
account of the fact it does not seem to me there is any par- 
ticular necessity at this time for adopting the amendments 
that are proposed here. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I may say, in conclusion, 
that this bill simply does this—it improves present conditions. 
I ‘thaye not heard a single man and there has not been a single 
organization speak one word against the provisions of the 
bill until my friend, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], discussed the matter, because it is conceded by all that 
there are inaccuracies and imperfections in the present law, 
and this law improves those conditions. 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the gentleman think his 
statement that there has been no organization coming here 
opposing the bill is any real argument? Is it not our duty to 
examine this bill for ourselves and not wait until somebody 
comes here and opposes it? There are 100,000,000 people in 
this country who are not organized. 

Mr. MICHENER. In answer to that statement I will say 
this bill was taken up for consideration more than a year ago. 
Hearings were held in January of 1925, and others were held 
in 1926. Every trade journal in the country and every news- 
paper in the country of any importance was notified of the 
hearings on this bill. The committee sent notices out to every 
one we thought might be interested. We sent notices to Federal 
judges and also to referees. The bill was submitted to the 
Department of Justice. This is not hasty action, It is the best 
bill we can pass at this time. It makes for honesty, it makes for 
economy, it makes for equality among creditors. 

The matter was discussed by the judicial council, of which 
Judge Taft is chairman; it was given wide publicity, and while 
many people have appeared before the committee and have 
admitted that the changes were good, some have asked for 
further changes. There are additional changes that should be 
made. I agree with the gentleman from Texas in some par- 
ticulars, but they are not included here, because there is no 
possibility of getting them through now. What we want to do 
is to improve on the present law. If a man believes the bank- 
ruptcy act should be repealed, if he does not believe in the 
principles of the law, he might vote against this bill; but if he 
believes in a bankrupt law, it strikes me that his duty is to vote 
for this measure. It is his duty to vote to make the law better 
and more effective so far as the people are concerned. The 
bankrupt has received at the hands of this committee every 
consideration. There is not a single provision in the bill that 
will make it one bit harder for the honest bankrupt. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I will. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. In the hearings before the subcommittee 
which were quite elaborate and sometimes laborious, and in the 
deliberations before the subcommittee, does the gentleman recall 
that there was any question that was more seriously thought 
of than the protection of the bankrupt himself? 

Mr. MICHENER. Absolutely not. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Was there any purpose to make his life 
harder? 

Mr. MICHENER. Absolutely not, and this bill and these 
amendments are not sponsored by lawyers engaged in bank- 
ruptey practice. They were not bankruptcy lawyers. Loss in 
any business is refiected in the cost of operation. Reduce fraud 
in the bankruptcy law and reduce the cost to the consumer, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Let me say that I am not a bank- 
ruptey lawyer. I may be a bankrupt lawyer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 
from Michigan moves the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MICHENER. And on that I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
to recommit. j 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Bianton) there were 3 ayes and 74 noes. 

So the motion to recommit was lost. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were 84 ayes and 2 noes, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote and make 
the point that no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently there is no quorum 
present, The doors will be closed, the Sergeant at Arms will 
bring in the absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 277, nays 17, 
not voilng 137, as follows: 


The gentleman 


[Roll No. 76] 

YEAS—277 
Abernethy Aldrich Almon Arnold 
Ackerman Allen Andresen Aswell 
Adkins All Arents Ayres 


Berger 
Black, Tex. 


Browning 
Brumm 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Burdick 
Burtness 
Burton 
Busby 
Butler 
Byrns 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carss 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Okla. 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 


Crowther 


Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickinson, Mo, 
Dominick 


Blanton 
Collins 
Connally, Tex. 
Fulmer 
Garrett, Tex. 


Britten 
ated : 
rpenter 
Celler 
Chapman 


* 
Connolly, Pa. 
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Fairchild Letts Seger 
Faust Little Shallenberger 
Fisher Lowrey Simmons 
Fitzgerald, Roy G, Lozier Sinclair 
Fitzgerald, W. T. Luce Sinnott 
Fletcher MeClintic Smith 
Fort McDuffie Smithwick 
Foss McFadden Snell 
Free McKeown Somers, N. Y. 
Freeman McLaughlin, Mich.Sosnowski 
French McMillan Speaks 
Furlow McReynolds Spearin, 
Gambrill McSwain Spronl, III. 
Garber Madden Sproul, Kans, 
Gardner, Ind. Magee, N. Y. Stedman 
Garner, Tex. Major Stephens 
Garrett, Tenn. Manlove Stevenson 
Gasque Mansfield Stobbs 
Gilbert Mapes Strong, Kans, 
Glynn Martin, La, Strong, Pa. 
Goldsborough Men trother 
Goodwin Merritt Sommers Wash. 
Green, Fla, Michener Sumners, Tex, 
Greenwood Miller Swa 
Griest Milligan Sweet 
Hadle: Mills Swing 
Hall, Ind. Montague Taylor, N. J. 
Hall, N. Dak. Montgomery Taylor, Teun. 
Hammer ooney Taylor, W. Va. 
Hardy Moore, K Thatcher 
Hare Moore, Ohio Thompson 
Hastings oore, Va. Thurston 
Haugen Morehead Tilson 
Hersey Morgan Timberlake 
Hicke Morrow Tincher 
Hill, Ala Murphy Tinkhan 
ill, Md Nelson, Me Treadway 
Hill, Wash. Newton, Minn, Tucker 
Hoeh Norton din 
Hogg O'Connell, N. Y. Underhill 
Holaday Oldfield Underwood 
Hooper Oliver, Ala, Upshaw 
Howard Patterson Vaile 
Hudson en voy Vestal 
Hull, MortonD. Peery Vinson, Ga. 
Hull, Willlam E. Porter Vinson, Ky 
Jenking Pratt Voigt 
Johnson, Ind. Purnell Warren 
Johnson, Wash. uin Wason 
Kabn agon Watres 
Kearns Rainey Watson 
Keller Ramseyer Weaver 
Kelly ankin Wefald 
Kem Rathbone Wheeler 
etcham Rayburn Whitehead 
Kiefner N. ¥ Whittington 
ng Reid, III. Williams, III. 
Knutson Robinson, Iowa Williams, Tex. 
Fun: Rowbottom Williamson 
Kurtz Rubey Wilson, La, 
Kvale Rutherford Wolverton 
Lanham Sandlin roodru' 
Lankford Schafer Wright 
Lazaro Schneider Wurzbach 
Lea, Calif. tt 
Leatherwood Sears, Fla. 
Leavitt Sears, Nebr, 
NAYS—17 
Hnddleston Larsen Steagall 
Hudspeth Reed, Ark, Wingo 
Johnson, Tex. Romjue 
ones Rouse 
Kincheloe Sanders, Tex. 
NOT VOTING—137 
Fenn Kopp Reece 
Fish LaGuardia Robston, Ky. 
Flaherty Lampert Rogers 
Frear Lee, Ga. Sabath 
Fredericks Lehlbach Sanders, N. Y. 
Frothingham Lindsay Shreve 
Fuller Lineberger Stalker 
Funk Linthicum Sullivan 
Galiyan yen Swartz 
Gibson Laughlin. Nebr.Swoope 
Gifford McLeod Taber 
Golder McSweeney Taylor, Colo. 
Gorman MacGregor Temple 
Grabam Magee, Pa. Thomas 
Green, Iowa Magrady Tillman 
riffin Martin, Mass. Tolle: 
Hale Mead Updike 
Harrison Michaeison Vare 
Hawes Morin Vincent, Mich. 
Hawley Nelson, Mo. Wainwright 
Hayden Nelson, Wis. Walters 
Houston Newton, Mo. Weller 
Hull. Tenn. O'Connell, R. I. Welsh 
Irwin O'Connor, La. White, Kans. 
Jacobsteln O'Connor, N. Y. White, Me. 
James Oliver, 4 Wilson, Miss. 
Jeffers Parker Winter 
Johnson, III. Parks Wood 
Johnson, Ky. Perkins Woodrum 
Jobnson, S. Dak. Perlman Wyant 
Kendall Phillips Yates 
Kerr Pou Zihlman 
Kiess Prall 
Kindred yle 
Kirk ansley 


So the bill was passed: 
The following pairs were announced: 
General pairs until further notice: 


Graham with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
. Shreve with Mr. Lee of Georgla. 
. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 
. Bacharach with Mr. Cullen. 
. Frothingham with Mr. Jeffers. 
. Darrow with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
„Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Bankhead. 
8 Wood with Mr. Black of New York. 
„Stalker with Mr, Hull of Tennessee. 
. Perkins with Mr. Kindred. 
. Gorman with Mr. Nelson of Missouri, 
. Hale with Mr, Linthicum, 
„Anthony with Mr. Tillman. 
„ Irwin with Mr. Jacobstein. 
Green of lowa with Mr. Lampert. 
. Bixler with Mr. Thomas. 
„ Johnson of Illinois with Mr. Weller. 
Kiess with Mr. O'Connell of Rhode Island. 
. Yates with Mr. Brand of Georgia. 
„ Wainwright with Mr. Carew. 
. Vare with Mr. Wingo. 
r. Tolley with Mr. Mead. 
Mra Rogers with Mr. Kerr. 
r. Taber with Mr. Celler. 
„ Ransley with Mr. McSweeney. 
Beers with Mr. Lindsay. 
„ Barbour with Mr. O'Connell of New York. 
Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Woodrum. 
Fenn with Mr. Sullivan. 
. Brand of Ohio with Mr. Crisp. 
„Fuller with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 
„ Coyle with Mr. Chapman. 
. Gifford with Mr. Drewry. 
Newton of Missouri with Mr. LaGuardia. 
„Morin with Mr. Parks. 
. Golder with Mr. Oliyer of New York. 
„ Lehlbach with Mr. Lyon. 
. Kopp with Mr. Prall. 
` Martin of Massachusetts with Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin, 
. Kendall with Mr. Barkley. 
. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Corning. 
Perlman with Mr. Reed of Arkansas. 
. McLeod with Mr. Green of Florida. 
„ Swoope with Mr. O'Connor of Louisiana, 
% Phillips with Mr. Dickstein. 
. Zihiman with Mr. Quayle. 
. Welsh with Mr, Doyle. 
. Hawley with Mr. Gailivan. 
. White of Maine with Mr. Hawes. 
. MacGregor with Mr. Boylan. 
. Wyant with Mr. Hayden. 
. Michaelson with Mr. Pou. 
. Gibson with Mr. Drane. 
. Ellis with Mr. Sabath. 
Carpenter with Mr. Cleary. 
š appe eby with Mr. Auf der Heide. 
2 tten with Mr. Frear. 
. Temple with Mr. Harrison. 
Sanders of New York with Mr. Davey 
. Parker with Mr. Griffin. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

On motion of Mr. Micnener, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 8119) was laid on the table. 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CHINDBLOM). 
special order the Private Calendar will be called. 


HARRY WALTER STEPHENSON 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8502) authorizing the President to reappoint Maj. Harry Walter 
Stephenson, United States Army, retired, to the position and 
rank of major, Coast Artillery Corps, United States Army. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to reappoint Maj. Harry Walter Stephenson, 
United States Army, retired, to the active list of the Army after ascer- 
taining that he is qualified for the active service therein; and to com- 
mission him, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, as an 
additional number in the Coast Artillery Corps, United States Army, 
in the rank, grade, and position on the promotion list held by him at 
the date of his retirement November 26, 1922: Provided, That no back 
pay or allowance shall accrue as a result of the passage of this act. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I merely want to call attention of the administrative 
powers that be to what the Secretary of War says about this 
bill. I quote the Secretary of War, as follows: 


In the case of Major Stephenson the board recommended and, upon 
reconsideration, adhered to its recommendation that he be eliminated 
from the active list by reason of relative efficiency ratings, relative 
usefulness, and relative value to the service. Au examination of this 
officer's record discloses much upon which the board may have found 
him less effective and of less value to the Government than other 


majors. 


Under the 
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The Secretary of War winds up by saying this: 


In view of all the circumstances, the War Department does not 
recommend favorable consideration or passage of H. R. 5064. 


And yet the administrative powers that be let it pass. I can 
not stop it. I might have objected to it and postpone it, but it 
would pass later, and the time consumed would only take the 
place of some other bill that was good. I can not stop it. 
Therefore I did not object, but I wanted to urge a real protest 
here against the passage of such bills over the unfavorable 
recommendation of the department. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. BEEDY. I call the attention of the gentleman also to 
the possible injustice here if this bill is passed that would 
be done a great many of the men who are on the list awaiting 
promotion. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
less. 

Mr. BEEDY. I call the attention of the committee to the 
letter of the department, signed by former Secretary of War, 
Weeks, as Secretary of War, under date of February 13, 1924, 
addressed to the late Hon. Julius Kahn, in which he outlines 
the three methods adopted of reducing the size of the Army, 
and in that letter he states that this petitioner was in one of 
those classes, and that it is contrary to good policy now to 
promote this man and shut out some other men who would 
otherwise be promoted. 

Mr. BLANTON. But what is the use of objecting? They 
will pass the bill later. 

Mr. BEEDT. But it is our duty to object. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman wiil state it. 

Mr. BHEDY. Mr. Speaker, I am detailed here to perform 
certain work, not altogether agreeable. I was listening atten- 
tively to the opening of this calendar, but in the confusion I did 
not hear the announcement. I think there ought to be some 
way of preserving our rights here. I intended to reserve the 
right to object to this bill, but when I rose to do so the Chair 
informed me that that period had been passed. Is there not 
some manner in which my rights may be protected here? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will say that the 
Chair pounded vigorously for order and spoke loudly when he 
asked if there was objection to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BEEDY. The Chair was not at fault, but the member- 
ship of the House was in such disorder that it was impossible 
for me to hear, and I was listening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair regrets the situa- 
tion, but can not do anything about it. It is within the power 
of any gentleman, however, to ask unanimous consent that any 
action that may have been taken by the House be vacated, 

Mr. BEEDY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the action taken may be vacated. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I shall object to 
that. 

Mr. BEEDY. Is the gentleman from Tennessee objecting? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Surely. It is my bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
objects. The Chair requests the Members of the House to 
maintain order. It appears that by reason of disorder a Mem- 
ber of the House feels that his rights have been jeopardized. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, this is the second 
time this bill has been unanimously favorably reported by the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the House. There are a half 
dozen pages in this report citing the magnificent record of 
Major Stephenson while he was a Regular Army officer. He 
had 13 years of experience in the Regular Army and Served his 
country with conspicuous valor during the European war on 
the other side. Since his retirement he has been assigned to 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps duty in Tennessee, and as a 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps officer he has made a record 
second to that of no officer in America. He is a young man, in 
vigorous health, as the record shows. It is unjust to him not 
to be permitted to be reinstated. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. And I understand also that this 
officer is now in active service, 

Mr. TAYLOR cf Tennessee. He is, in the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps service. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. As a retired officer, and that this will 
merely restore him to the commissioned rank of the Regular 
Army? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. That is all. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The commission he formerly held. 
He is now in the active service of the Army? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. He is now in active service and 
is a comparatively young man and is enjoying splendid health. 


Certainly; but these bills pass, neverthe- 
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His record for efficiency is above the average, according to the 
reports of the War Department. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. And the fact of the business is that 
he is such an efficient officer that the War Department called 
him back into the active service. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Yes; 
efficient record. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third .ime, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bil was passed 
was laid on the table. 


and on account of his 


J. H. TOULOUSE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. R. 
1243) for the relief of J. H. Toulouse. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $631.20 to J, H. Toulouse, to reimburse him 
for expenses incurred by him in connection with the devisiog and 
preparation of certain forms that were adopted by the sales-tax unit 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue in connection with the collection of 
the tax on admissions. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3. after the word “is,” insert the word “hereby”; 
line 5, after the word “ appropriated,” insert the words “and in full 
settlement against the Government”; and, in line 7, after the word 
„expenses,“ insert the words “and services.” 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 546, identical with 
this bill, and substitute it for this bill, with the amendments 
that have been incorporated in the House bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman would have to ask fir the 
substitution of the Senate bill for the House bill, and then offer 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. MORROW. That is what I am doing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The engrossed copy of the 
Senate bill does not seem to be here. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I do not think there is a 
Senate bill to substitute for this bill. 

Mr. MORROW. The Senate bill has passed. It may not be 
here yet. In that event, let the House bill be considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. And the gentleman from New 
Mexico withdraws his request? 

Mr. MORROW. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendments. 

‘fhe amendments were agreed to, and the bill as amended 
was ordered to be eugrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


JOHN H. WALKER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(II. R. 1244) for the relief of John II. Walker. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none.» The Chair will say in this case there is a Senate 
bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate bill be substituted for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. With the understanding that the amend- 
ment which is in the House bill goes in the Senate bill I will 
not object, but that amendment ought to go in. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
8 The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the Senate 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 549) for the relief of John H. Walker 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
autborized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,690.52 to John H. Walker, of 
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Pasadena, Calif., as compensation in full for services rendered by him 
in the matter of the survey of public lands under contract No. 385, 
New Mexico. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I move that, in line 5, after 
the word “appropriated,” the words “and in full settlement 
against the Government” be inserted, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. UNDERHILL: Page 1, line 5, after the 
word “appropriated,” insert “and in full settlement against the Gov- 
ernment,” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


HEIRS OF LOUIS F. MEISSNER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1897) for the relief of the heirs of the late Louis F. 
Meissner. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem, in favor of Charles A, 
Meissner, Cecilie J. Wenzel, and Louis F. Meissner, jr., sole heirs of 
Louis F. Meissner, deceased, United States coupon bonds Nos, 76978, 
76979, 76980, and 76981, in the denomination of $100 each, of the 
4 per cent funded loan of 1907, with interest thereon at the rate of 
4 per cent from October 1, 1906, to July 2, 1907, the date of the 
maturity of the bonds, without presentation of said bonds or the 
coupons representing interest thereon from October 1, 1906, to July 2, 
1907, which are alleged to have been stolen: Provided, That the said 
bonds shall not have been previously presented for payment, and that 
no payment shall be made hereunder for any coupons which shall have 
been previously presented and paid: Provided further, That the said 
Charles A. Meissner, Cecilie J. Wenzel, and Louis F. Meissner, jr., 
shall first file in the Treasury Department a bond in the penal sum of 
double the amount of the bonds and the interest which had accrued 
thereon when the principal became due and payable, in such form and 
with such surety or sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of 
the Treasnry, to indemnify and save harmless the United States from 
any loss on account of the bonds hereinbefore described or the coupons 
belonging thereto. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH I. KERESEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2042) for the relief of Joseph L. Keresey. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object in 
order that I may ask the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O'CONNELL} some questions, I understand that the theory upon 
which the Claims Committee report out these bills is that men 
in the position of Keresey, for instance, are superintendents of 
substations, and they are not therefore responsible for the 
selection of men under them or for the custody of funds—— 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. They are not. 

Mr. BEEDY. And that the responsibility under the bond 
running to the Post Office Department attaches to the post- 
master? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Of the city in which the sub- 
station is located. 

Mr. BEEDY. If this is a fact, I wish somebody would ex- 
plain to me how a trained postal inspector investigating this 
burglary makes a report after consideration to the depart- 
ment that this man Keresey was lax in his discipline, that he 
was not careful in seeing who had keys to this safe and those 
who did not, and this is the loss for which the man is himself 
responsible? How can a trained inspector in the Postal De- 


partment make that report if the fact was that there was no 
responsibility? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The gentleman must realize 
that even in the report of the inspector, knowing, as he does, 


the contrary to be the case, surely my friend from Maine would | 
not hold this man responsible when the Director of the Budget | 
indorsed the claim and the Postmaster General of the United | 
States says it should be paid. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BEEDY. I think I have the floor. Let me say to my 
friend from New York [Mr. O'CONNELL] I know that the 
Director of the Budget said this would not interfere with his 
financial program. He makes that as a general statement | 
covering all of these bills, and I know the pressure that has 
been brought to bear upon the Post Office Department to settle 
this case. Let me ask this question: The bondsmen of this 
man have paid this loss, haye they not? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Not all; Keresey has paid | 
every cent of it out of his small salary. 

Mr. BEEDY. That is one thing I want to get before the | 
House. Then this does not benefit the bondsmen? : 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. In no way whatever. | 

Mr. BEEDY. But it is money to be paid back to the man 
which has already been taken out of his salary. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Yes; I am very glad to say 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Who is the most responsible to the Govern- 
ment, the inspector or the Postmaster General, and who coutrols | 
in this matter? } 

Mr. BEEDY. That question, of course, answers itself. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Postmaster General, to whom we must 
look for proper administration, aud he comes in and tells the 
Congress or requests the payment of this bill. He says it is 
not against the President's financial program: What are we 
going to do? I am not going to object to a bill of that kind. 

Mr. BEBDY. It is no use to object, but it is our duty to get 
the facts before the House. à 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York I thank my friend. I am 
familiar with all the facts in the case, and it is entirely | 
meritorious. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and be is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- | 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Joseph L. Keresey, of Brooklyn, | 
N. V., the sum of $1,569.40, as reimbursement for the loss of postal 
funds arising out of burglary at Station E. post office, Brooklyn, N. T., 
on May 15, 1921. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “appropriated,” insert the words 
“and in full settlement against the Government.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- | 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, | 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 


ELLA E. HORNER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2465) for the relief of Ella E. Horner. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. With the understanding, Mr. Speaker, that 
the committee amendment goes in the bill, I shall not object. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will say to the gentleman from Texas 
that that will follow in every case. 

The SPRAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Ella E. Horner, the sum of $240 
as compensation for injuries received on September 16, 1922, at Au- 
burn, N. J., when she was struck by a truck operated by the United 
States Army. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


On page 1, line 5, after the word “appropriated,” insert the words 
“in full settlement against the Government.” 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and 


A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


CUSTER ELECTRIC LIGHT, HEAT & POWER co. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


| 3659) for the relief of the Custer Electric Light, Heat & Power 


Co., of Custer, S. Dak. 
The title of the bill was read. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That an appropriation be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized out of any money in the United States Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, in the sum of $124.92, to compensate the Custer Elec- 
tric Light, Heat & Power Co., of Custer, S. Dak., for the total de- 
struction of a motor and starting switch used by the Government at 
its seed extractory in Custer, 8. Dak. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in leu thereof 
the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, the 
sum of 8124.94 to the Custer Electric Light; Heat & Power Co., of 
Custer, 8. Dak., as compensation for the total destruction of a motor 
and starting switch used by the Government at its seed extractory 
in Custer, S. Dak.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. d 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 
|v The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

ill. 


JOHN HAMILL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. 
R. 4140) for the relief of John Hamill, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, the amount granted the claimant in this case, I see, 
| is $5,000. The injury, while it is one that the House usually 
| compensates for, it does seem the permanent disability is not 
enough to justify that amount, and that amcunt will be larger 
than the Committee on Claims is aceustomed to give in cases 
of that kind. 

For example, Col. C. C. McCulloch, jr., who was sent out 
there to examine the patient, reports that there is no apparent 
shortening of the leg, but that there is a slight weakness of 
the leg, and that the degree of permanent disability is 10 per 
cent. 

Now, I think if this bill passes there ought to be an agree- 
ment that an amendment will be offered that makes the amount 
$2,500 instead of $5,000. I want to be just to both the claimant 
and the Government. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, the committee in reporting 
the amount of $5,000 followed its usual course in reporting 
in such cases of loss of limb or permanent disability the sum 
of $5,000. The committee has tried to be consistent in all of 
these cases, not making an award of $1,000 to one applicant and 
$5,000 or more to somebody else, but taking as the general basis 
on which to make an award $5,000. P 

The purpose the committee had in making this award 
was this: Althongh the child had not lost the limb, the limb 
was not really of great use to him, and as long as the board 
found that the child would be crippled for life we recommended 
that a sufficient sum be giyen to enable his guardian to see to 
it that he should learn a trade and would not become a per- 
manent charge on the community. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think the gentleman will agree 
with me that for injuries no greater than this the Committee 
on Claims usually recommends a smaller amount than that 
which is carried in this bill. 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. The committee having performed its 
services the chairman of the committee does not think it is in- 
cumbent upon him to state further as to how much Congress 
or the House shall allow in this case. If the gentleman from 
Texas wishes to offer an amendment, then we will leave it to 
the House to determine the amount suffered in damage by 
this boy. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I shall object to the consideration 
of this bill at this time unless 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman withhold his objec- 
tion and offer his amendment so we may put it up to the 
House? I do not oppose his amendment in any way. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. = 

Mr. ARENTZ. This bill was turned over to me to examine 
and study. In studying this bill I had the same idea that the 
gentleman has, but in going over the correspondence and figur- 
ing that this child has a forward bending of the bone below 
the knee and that the child might become permanently dis- 
abled, I felt this amount should be allowed; but it was also my 
thought, like the chairman of the committee, that if anybody 
in the House saw fit to cut this sum it would be all right. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I have no other purpose except to do 
justice in this case; but the reason I raise the question is that 
I want an agreement that this amount will be reduced, because 
1 think it is unquestionably a just suggestion I am making. I 
understand that $5,000 for the loss of life is the maximum 
amount that is granted, and yet here is a boy with an injury 
that only amounts to 10 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If the gentleman will offer his amend- 
ment, I assure him I will not offer any objection to it. I would 
be glad to have the responsibility in the House rather than in 
the committee. 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. In view of the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, I shall not object. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
Whose bill is this? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I do not know. We never ask that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman here who is interested in 
this bill? Apparently not. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimons consent that it be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Tirson). The gentleman 
from Texas asks unanimous consent that this bill be passed 
without prejudice. Is there objection? ‘ 

There was no objection, 


RELIEF OF OCEAN STEAMSHIP CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8178) for the relief of Ocean Steamship Co. (Ltd.). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman rise? 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two 
minutes on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes on this bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to state to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FisH] that if there were no reason 
for the passage of this bill other than the one I am going to state 
I belieye it would appeal to him. Our colleague from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] deyotes more time to the work of 
his committee, I dare say, than almost any other chairman de- 
yotes to his work. He is doing splendid and good work. This 
is his bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is not my bill. I just reported it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman introduced it, did he not? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. At the request of the State Department. 

Mr, BLANTON. Well, he introduced it. Whenever the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts introduces a bill and reports it 
out you can bet your head on there being some merit in it. I 
have found that out in watching him. I hope the gentleman 
from New York will let it go by, since the State Department 
requests its passage. 

Mr. FISH. If the gentleman will state it was introduced at 
the request of the State Department I will withdraw my objec- 
tion. The reason I objected was simply this: I understand that 
the United States has a number of claims against the English 
Government because of the confiscation of ships and cargoes 
during the war, which are still pending, and without having 
looked into it 1 would like to know more about it before we 
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take action on the bill. However, if it was introduced at the 
request of the State Department I will withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to substitute Senate bill 2368 for the House bill now under 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to substitute Senate bill 2368 
for the House bill now under consideration. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of Ocean Steamship Co, (Ltd.), 
a British corporation, owner of the British steamship Alcinous, 
against the United States for damages alleged to have been sustained 
by reason of a collision between the said steamship Alcinows and the 
U. S. steamship Artemis, in or near the harbor of New York, on or 
about December 3, 1917, may be determined in a suit to be brought 
by said claimant against the United States in the United States dis- 
trict court for either the southern or eastern districts of New York, 
sitting as a court of admiralty; and that the said court shall have 
jurisdiction to hear and determine the said suit and to enter a judg- 
ment or decree for the amount of such damages, if any, with costs, as 
may be found due to said claimant from the United States by reason 
of said collision, upon the same principles and measures of liability as 
in like cases between private parties, and subject to the same rights of 
appeal and review: Provided, That such notice of the suit shall be 
given to the Attorney General of the United States as may be pro- 
vided by order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the 
Attorney General to cause the United States attorney in such district 
to appear and defend for the United States: And provided further, 
That such suit shall be brought not later than four months after the 
approval of this act. 

Sec. 2, That should the proceedings herein authorized result in a 
decree or decrees in favor of said claimant and against the United 
States, then the amount of said decree or decrees shall be paid to the 
said claimant or to its proctors of record out of any money in the 
United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, page 1, line 3, down to and 
including line 22, on page 2, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the claim of the Ocean Steamship Co. (Ltd.), a British 
corporation, owner of the steamship Alcinous, against the United States 
for damages alleged to have been caused by collision between said 
steamship Alcinous and the U. S. transport Artemis, in or bear 
the harbor of New York, on December 3, 1917, may be determined 
in a suit to be brought by said claimant against the United States 
in the United States District Court for the Eastern District of New 
York, sitting as a court of admiralty and acting under the rules 
governing such court in admiralty cases, and that said court shall have 
jurisdiction to hear and determine said suit and to enter a judgment 
or deeree for the amount of such damages, and costs, if any, as shall 
be found due from the United States to the said Ocean Steamship Co. 
(Ltd.) by reason of said collision, upon the same principles and under 
the same measures of liability as in like cases between private parties, 
and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of 
the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of the United States as 
may be provided by order of the said court, and upon such notice it 
shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States 
attorney in such district to appear and defend for the United States: 
Provided further, That such suit shall be begun within four months 
of the date of the approval of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
A similar House bill (H. R. 8178) was laid on the table. 
DISBURSING AGENTS—ALASKaN ENGINEERING COMMISSION 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 99) for the relief of special disbursing agents of 
the Alaskan Engineering Commission or of the Alaska Railroad. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I want to call the attention of the House to this statement 
from the Comptroller General who passed upon this case: 

The act of March 4, 1921 (44 Stats. 1405), in appropriating for the 
expenses of the Alaskan Engineering Commission contains a proviso, as 
follows: 


The Clerk will report the 


— 
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“That no one individual shall be paid an annual salary out of this 
fund of more than 810,000.“ 


This officer, Mears, attempted not only to draw the $10,000 
salary provided for in that act, which was limited to $10,000, 
but he wanted to draw his salary as an officer as well. when 
the law did not authorize it. He could elect to draw either 
one of them, but he could not draw the two salaries under the 
law. He elected to draw the $10,000, and he drew it, and 
now he is trying to get us to pay him his War Department 
salary as well. The Comptroller General recommended against 
it, and we are seeking by this bill to set aside the law and 
the order of the Comptroller General of the United States. 
We ought not to do that, and I am going to object, but if the 
gentleman from California wants to be heard I shall reserve my 
objection, — 

Mr. CURRY. The gentleman made his statement, and I 
wish to be heard in response to the statement, which is not 
based on facts, 

Mr. BLANTON. I have quoted from the record. 

Mr. CURRY. No; you have only quoted a part of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the other part? 

Mr. CURRY. You have had your talk and I have said 
nothing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the right to object, so the gente- 
man may make his statement. 

Mr. CURRY. Colonel Mears was to receive $10,000 a year in 
salary as the engineer officer and manager of the Alaska Rail- 
road. His salary as an Army officer was deducted from the 
$10,000 a year, He was to receive from the War Department 
his salary as an officer in the Army and the difference between 
that and the salary that had been fixed by the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of the Interior and the com- 
mission at $10,000 a year. He was paid that salary under 
the law that absolutely authorized the President of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson, to fix the salary and to assign an 
Army or Navy officer to this work, which he did, with the 
consent of Secretary of War Baker and at the request of Sec- 
retary of the Interior Lane. The war came along and Colonel 
Mears thought his duty was in the Army and asked to be 
relieved of this duty. He reentered the Army, went over to 
France, built the railroads for the American Army, took care 
of our interests over there as a colonel in the Engineer Corps. 
He had constructed the railroad across the Panama Canal at 
the time of the digging of the canal, and was one of the officers 
for whom Congress passed an act permitting them to retire 
on a pension at any time. When he came back from the war 
he desired to go into private business and wanted to retire 
because the war was over, and he did not want to go back 
into the Engineer Corps and did not wish to go up to Alaska. 
At the personal request of the President of the United States 
and of the Secretary of the Interior he sacrificed thousands 
of dollars a year and went to Alaska at a salary which was 
fixed at $15,000 a year, part of the salary to be paid as a 
colonel of the Engineer Corps and the balance of the salary 
from the funds of the Alaska Railroad. He was paid that for 
a long time. Then the Comptroller General stated that he 
was out of the Army if he took this position as chief engineer of 
the railroad and manager, or else he was in the Army and this 
money was paid, was illegally paid, by a man by the name of 
Chase, who was the auditing officer. This claim is against Mr. 
Chase. Colonel Mears received the money. He is an honorable 
man. He has resigned from the Army and has taken the posi- 
tion he was offered when he came back from France. 

This is for the relief of Mr. Chase, and Mr. Chase happens 
to be a Democrat, and I happen to be a Republican. This 
mix-up came from the Democratic administration and was 
inherited by the Republican administration. I think the United 
States Government should be as honest in dealing with its citi- 
zens and in keeping its obligations as it compels its citizens to 
be in dealing with each other. 

It is easy enough to object to a bill of this kind. One man of 
the 435 Members of the Congress can do it. It is an easy way 
of making a record. I would not care whether this bill was 
objected to or not if it was possible to consider it in the House 
upon the call of the committee; but it is on the Private Calen- 
dar, and it can only be considered in this way, because there 
are so many bills on the Private Calendar that the bills have 
to be considered that are unobjected to, I do not think the 
gentleman from Texas wants to make a record of trying to 
cheat a poor, unfortunate man by compelling him to pay 
$3,383.84, wnen he honestly paid it to this man under the 
direction of the President of the United States and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Engineering Commission, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, still reserving the right to 
object, the fact that this man is a Democrat, if he is one, does 
not cut any ice with me at all. 

Mr. CURRY. It does not with me, either, 

Mr. BLANTON. If he is trying to get something the law 
does not allow, I am against his getting it, whether he is a 
Democrat or not. : 

Mr. CURRY. But the law does allow it. We passed three 
laws—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not yield. 

Mr. CURRY. Will the gentleman let me explain this before 
he talks? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CURRY. We have passed three acts through the House 
to try to straighten this thing out. 

The last bill we passed was sent from the Interior Depart- 
ment, O. K'd by the War Department. We took it up informally 
with the Comptroller General, and then we amended the bill 
in accordance with his suggestion. We passed the bill in that 
form and then he again refused to comply with that law. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to show you what the report shows 
from the statement by the Interior Department? May we rely 
on that or not? Here is what the department says: 


From the compensation of $10,000 per annum Colonel Mears is 
paid from the Alaskan Railroad fund the difference between his Army 
pay and $10,000. 


That makes his $10,000 salary. Now let me go further and 
show you what Mr. Mears says. Remember that the act of 
March 4, 1921, passed under this administration, says that no 
one individual shall be paid an annual salary out of these 
funds of more than $10,000. That is the law passed by the 
gentleman's administration. Here is what Mr. Mears says: 


The disbursing officer of the Alaskan Engineering Commission con- 
tinued to pay my salary as chairman and chief engineer of said com- 
mission, at the rate of $15,000 per annum (less pay as Army officer) 
in accordance with the President's commission. 


Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, if there is going to be an ob- 
jection, I ask for the regular order. 
Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman asks for that, I object. 


C. M. RODEFER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2009) for the relief of C. M. Rodefer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, Trtso0n). 
tion? 

There was no objection. : 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem one 4½ per ceut United 
States Treasury certificate of indebtedness No. 11227, of the denomi- 
nation of $10,000, dated September 15, 1919, and maturing Septem- 
ber 15, 1920, and attached coupon No. 2 of the denomination of 
$225, due September 15, 1920, without presentation of such certificate 
of indebtedness or coupon, which have been lost, stolen, or destroyed, 
and to pay from the proceeds of such redemption to the said C. M. 
Rodefer the total sum of $10,225: Provided, That the said certificate of 
indebtedness and coupon shall not have been previously presented and 
paid: And provided further, That the said C. M. Rodefer shall first file 
in the Treasury Department of the United States a bond in the penal 
sum of double the amount of the principal of said certificate of in- 


Is there objec- 


‘debtedness and coupon in such form und with such sureties as may be 


acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury, to indemnify and save 
harmless the United States from any loss on aceount of the lost, stolen, 
or destroyed certificate of indebtedness and coupon hereinbefore de- 
scribed. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to redeem in favor of Charles M. Rodefer United 
States Treasury certifleate of indebtedness No, 11227 in the denomina- 
tion of $10,000, dated September 15, 1919, matured September 15, 1920, 
series T-10, with interest from March 15, 1920, to September 15, 1920, 
at the rate of 4% per cent per annum, without presentation of the said 
certificate or the coupon representing interest thereon from March 15, 
1920, to September 15, 1920, the certificate having been lost, stolen, or 
destroyed: Provided, That the sald certificate of indebtedness shall not 
have been previously presented and paid, and that payment shall not 
be made hereunder for any coupon which shall have been previously 
presented and paid: And provided further, That said Charles M. Rodefer 
shall first file in the Treasury Department of the United States a bond 
in the penal sum of double the amount of the principal of the said 
certificate of indebtedness and the interest which had accrued when the 
principal became due and payable in such form and with such sureties 
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as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury, to indemnify and 
save harmless the United States from any loss on account of the lost, 
stolen, or destroyed certificate of indebtedness and coupon hereinbefore 
described." 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
JOE F. JENKINS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2324) for the relief of Joe F. Jenkins. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, this 
bill is one of several others, and I would like to look into it 
a little further. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I hope the gentleman will 
not object. This is the case of a young country boy, a farmer 
boy 18 years of age, who went into the Army for the World 
War, went over the seas, and received free of charge all the 
cigarettes he needed until about the time of the armistice. 
There were several other boys, and they together stole a couple 
of cases of cigarettes, which all the fellows smoked. One of 
the other boys was sent to the military prison and served his 
sentence. His military record has been cured. But this boy, 
Joe Jenkins, served six months in prison, and his record is not 
yet saved for him. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. How was the record of the other boy 
cured? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not know. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The only thing on earth they ever took was 
cigarettes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; and the Salvation Army 
and the Young Men's Christian Association had furnished 
those prior to the armistice. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. How many cigarettes did they get? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Sixty dollars’ worth. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Well, I will not object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. For the country boy I 
thank you. An honorable discharge will be about all he will 
get in this life. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Joe 
F. Jenkins, who was a member of the Twenty-ninth Company, Twen- 
tieth Engineer Regiment, United States Army, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been discharged honorably from the military 
service of the United States as a private of that organization on the 
17th day of September, 1919: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Jounson of Washington, a motion to re- 
consider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

GEORGE BARRETT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(I. R. 1539) for the relief of George Barrett. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A similar Senate bill is on the 
calendar, and, without objection, the Senate bill will be con- 
sidered in lieu of the House bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill (S. 3031), as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, their 
widows, and dependent relatives George Barrett, Army serial No. 
1637071, who was a private of Battery F, Twelfth Field Artillery, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States as a member 
of said battery and regiment on the 8d day of April, 1919; Provided, 
That no back pay or allowance of any kind shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 
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A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
The bill H. R. 1539 was laid on the table. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 
H. R. 3624. An act for the relief of Hannah Parker; and 
H. R. 5012. An act to legalize a pier into the Atlantic Ocean 
at the foot of Rehoboth Avenue, Rehoboth Beach, Del. 
JOY BRIGHT HANCOCK 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 8138) for the relief of Joy Bright Hancock. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sum equal to six months’ 
gratuity pay granted to the regular officers of the United States Navy 
to Joy Bright Hancock, widow of the late Lieut. Charles Gray Little, 
United States Naval Reserve, who was a member of the crew of the 
ZR-2 airship, which was destroyed by an explosion on board the ship 
August 24, 1921. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
A. B. EWING 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 587) for the relief of A. B. Ewing. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
This bill involves an amount of almost $30,000; $29,895.06, to 
be exact. On reading the report I find that the postmaster 
was found to be negligent in the remittance of funds; that his 
attention was called to it many times; that he would not 
remit, even though he promised to do so; and it at length 
led to this report by all of the inspectors who were pu? upon 
this case. I read from the report: 

The postmaster has not concerned himself with any of the important 
matters in the office, his sole employment having been opening the 
mail, meeting the public, and some casual supervision, leaving to the 
assistant postmaster the handling of all finances, the keeping of the 
accounts, and rendition of all reports. The handling of the office 
correspondence has been conducted in a slipshod manner, which has 
resulted in letters from the department being lost or ignored, and 
inquiries from other postmasters have been passed around to various 
employees, who failed to answer them as required. 


Mr. AYRES. On what page of the report is the gentleman 
reading? 

Mr. BEEDY. I am reading from page 21 of the report. 
Finally, the First Assistant Postmaster General characterizes 
this postmaster as follows, as quoted by the post-office in- 
spectors : 

However, in reviewing the facts set forth above, it is shown that 
postmaster has failed to perform the usual duties and to accept re- 
sponsibilities and management of the office devolving upon him by 
virtue of his appointment as postmaster. In fact, he can be well 
described in the language of the Hon. John H. Bartlett, First Assistant 
Postmaster General, as a “rubber stamp” of an experienced but in- 
competent, negligent, and procrastinating subordinate, and not a real 
asset but a sad liability to the office.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Would not that apply to the ordinary Con- 
gressman 7? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, if that is the case, I think we 
ought not to waste much time upon this bill. I shall have to 
object to the passage of the bill. ; 

Mr. AYRES. That is agreeable to me, if the gentleman de- 
sires to object. I am merely trying to help out one of his 


people. 
Mr. MADDEN. I do not care who his people are, I object 
JOHN W. KING 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 


(H. R. 1731) for the relief of John W. King. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does anybody know John? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; I know him, 

Mr. HOWARD. All right. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue to John W. King, of Avery, 
Tex., one permanent United States coupon bond in the denomination 
of $1,000 of the third Liberty loan 4½ per cent bonds of 1928, with 
coupon due March 15, 1926, and coupons to maturity attached thereto, 
In lieu of a temporary coupon bond (number unknown) of the same 
joan in the denomination of $1,000 with all coupons attached. de- 
stroyed by fire, charred fragments of which have been presented to 
the Treasury Department, and to pay interest at the rate of 4% per 
cent per annum from September 15, 1918, to September 15, 1925, in 
the amount of $297.50, representing the coupons attached to the 
temporary bond when destroyed, and coupons of the permanent coupon 
bond which will not be attached to the bond when issued: Provided, 
That the said bond shall not have been previously presented or ascer- 
tained to be in existence, and that no payment shall be made hereunder 
for any coupons which shall have been previously presented and paid: 
And provided further, That the said John W. King shall file in the 
Treasury Department a bond in the penal sum of double the amount 
of the bond, and the interest which would accrue thereon untii the 
principal becomes due and payable in such form and with such securi- 
ties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury, to indemnify 
and save barmless the United States from any loss on account of the 
destroyed bond hereinbefore described or the coupons belonging thereto, 


With the following committee amendments: 


Tage 1, line 7, after the word “due,” strike out “March 15, 1926,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ December 15, 1920.” 

Line 11, strike out the word“ all“ and insert the word “ three.” 

Page 2, line 3, after the word “to,” strike out the words “ Decem- 
ber 15, 1925,“ and insert March 15, 1920.“ 

Line 4, strike out 8297.50 and insert: “ $63.75.” 

Line 6, after the word “ destroyed,” strike out the comma and “ and 
coupons of the permanent coupon bonds which will not be attached to 
the Lond when Issued.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM D, M’KEEFREY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2011) for the relief of William D. McKeefrey. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MURPHY] a ques- 
tion. It occurs to me that the constituents of the gentleman 
are getting very careless about their bonds. They are losing 
entirely too many of them. How many more of these bills 
has the gentleman? 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, this is the only one we have 
of this kind, and this man has been waiting since 1918. 

Mr. BLANTON. They ought to buy some safes out there. 

Mr. MURPHY. I think perhaps there was carelessness some 
place. This man admits it. The bonds have not shown up; 
they are lost. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will read the committee amendment instead of the bill which 
has been stricken out. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem in favor of William D. 
McKeefrey, of Leetonia, Ohio, United States coupon bonds Nos. 39675, 
39676, and 39677, in the denomination of $100 each, of the 8 per cent 
loan of 1908-1918, with interest from date of issue to August 1, 1918, 
the date of maturity, at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, without 
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presentation of the sald bonds or the coupons representing interest 
thereon from the date of issue to the date of maturity thereof, the 
bonds, with all coupons attached, having been lost or destroyed: Pro- 
vided, That the said bonds shall not have been previously presented for 
payment, and that no payment shall be made hereunder for any coupons 
which shall have been previously presented and paid: And provided 
further, That the said William D. McKeefrey shall first file in the 
Treasury Department a bond in the penal sum of double the amount 
of the bonds and the interest payable thereon, in such form and with 
such surety or sureties as may be acceptable to the Seeretary of the 
Treasury, to indemnify and save harmless the United States from any 
loss on account of the lost or destroyed bonds hereinbefore described 
or the coupons belonging thereto, 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
HARRY COVENTRY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 658) for the relief of Harry Coventry. ; 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent considereation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Harry 
Coventry, who served in the World War as a first sergeant in Company 
I, Three hundred and twenty-sixth Regiment United States Infantry, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 9, after the word “States,” insert “on March 3, 1920: 
Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance sball be held to 
have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


THOMAS J. GARDNER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3376) for the relief of Thomas J. Gardner. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill. [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, or any branch thereof, Thomas J. Gardner shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States as a private of Company L, Sixth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, on the ist day of May, 1865: 
Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
proviso in the bill and substitute this language: 


Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall accrue prior 
to the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Brack of Texas: On page 1, line 9, strike out 
the proviso and insert in lieu thereof “Provided, That no back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall accrue prior to the passage of this act.” 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. This is simply the usual form used 
in bills of this kind. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to amend the gentle- 
man’s amendment. At the end of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Texas add the following: 


And shall not be paid to any Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbla. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. I make a point of order against the 
amendment that it is not germane. 

Mr. MAPES. I make a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think it is a germane limita- 
tion. I think it is a proper limitation. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the amendment of the gentleman from Texas insert 
“And shall not be paid to any Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. But the point of order is made 
against the amendment. Does the gentleman from Texas de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr, BLANTON. I desire to be heard. Surely the Chair 
would not hold this is subject to the point of order. We can 
place any kind of a safeguard around pensions. This is a 
pension which when it will be paid will be paid to a man who 
served in the Civil War, a man who is possibly between 70 and 
80 years of age or more, a man whose mind is not as strong 
as it was when he was 21 years of age, but a man against 
whom there could not be a true charge of imbecility and against 
whom there could not be a true charge of lunacy. Now, we 
have a right under those circumstances to safeguard the pay- 
ment of this money and see that it does not get into improper 
hands. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack! was that 
there could not be any allowance accruing. If it does not ac- 
crue, how could it—— 

Mr. BLANTON. That is prior to this act, and it will accrue 
after the act. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But the gentleman's amend- 
ment is an amendment to that of the gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. BLANTON. I mean after it does accrue and after it 
has to be paid by the Pension Department they should not pay 
it to a Commissioner of the District of Columbia, because when- 
ever it gets into the hands of such a commissioner it is squan- 
dered and the poor old veteran of the Civil War does not get 
the benefit of it. Now, that is a proper amendment; that is a 
safeguard. I submit the matter to the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. 
The second clause of paragraph 7, Rule VI, says: 


And no motion or proposition on a subject different from that under 
consideration shall be admitted under cover of amendment. 


It seems to the Chair that the amendment introduces an 
entirely new subject and is therefore not germane to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. The Chair 
therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition against 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, you are fixing 
by this bill to pay a pension to a survivor of the Civil War, an 
old gentleman who is at least 75 years of age, and the very 
minute that one of these Commissioners of the District of Co- 
Iumbia finds out this man is drawing a pension he is going to 
have his eyes on him and he will soon have lunacy charges 
against him, and he will have him declared a lunatie and put 
over in St. Elizabeths Hospital, and begin to collect the money 
and begin to take out his 10 per cent, and are we going to sit 
here and let him continue to do that way and not stop it? 
Why do not we stop it? I am trying to stop it. I have a resolu- 
tion before your Committee on Rules that has been there for 
nearly a month slumbering the sleep of death. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Your Veterans’ Committee—some Demo- 
cratic Members—are very enthusiastic and have been trying to 
get a hearing on the proposition, with Members clamoring to 
be heard, and they can not get but three or four Republican 
Members present, with no quorum, and they can not do any 
business, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman is a member of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, and that committee 
has jurisdiction of these matters. Could not the committee 
proceed and invite these people, Commissioner Fenning and 
others, to come before the committee? 

Mr, BLANTON. Well, the committee could, but it will not. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In a minute—and then if they 
refuse would not we be in a position wherein the House could 
not afford to refuse the authority? Why does not that com- 
mittee go ahead? > 

Mr. BLANTON. If I were its chairman, the committee 
would act. I have found out that this House can afford to do 
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almost anything it wants and get away with it when those in 
authority do not want to do something. The committee to 
which I belong yesterday passed a resolution for the chairman 
to appoint a committee of five to investigate this matter. But 
it has not yet been appointed. Besides, that committee has not 
any authority to summon witnesses and make them appear, It 
has not any authority to make witnesses produce papers or 
records there. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not discussing the subject that is pending 
before the House. 

Mr. BLANTON, 
administration. 

85 MAPES. We are considering bills on the Private Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. BLANTON. In deference to the Speaker, I will not 
8 him to rule on this perplexing question, hence will yield 

e floor. 

Mr. MAPES. Recognizing also that the gentleman is out 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


LEWIS WILLIAMS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
821) for the relief of Lewis Williams, formerly collector of 
internal revenue for the State of Idaho. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the account of Lewis Williama, 
formerly collector of internal revenue for the State of Idaho, by reason 
of shortage of book of special tax stamps, broker's $50, numbered from 
851 to 860, inclusive, only one of which stamps had been issued, being 
No. 851, with 10 coupons attached, with a book shortage consisting of 
the remaining stamps with a book value of $458.33. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the Dill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


HOWARD A. MOUNT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2254) for the relief of Howard A. Mount. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Howard A. Mount, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., the sum of $685.64, to compensate him as philatelic 
stamp agent, Post Office Department, for loss of postage stamps inad- 
yertently destroyed without credit in course of redemption in the said 
department, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER.” The Clerk will report the next bill. 


JOHN A, OLSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2329) for the relief of John A. Olson. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 


I know that this does not sound good to the 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. 


the Olympic National Forest. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. He did not own the land on which 
the cabin was situated, did he? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. He owned the land. 
This is a good illustration of one of the hardships incident to 
pioneering ahead of the creation of these forest reserves. 
This forest reserve was proclaimed and built around the home- 
stead of Mr Olson. His house was in the forest reserve. 
house at this time had been taken over and occupied by em- 
ployees of the Forest Service. 


on his own land. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Yes. 
was included within a forest reserve. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The report simply stated that the 
house was in the Olympic National Forest. I gained the im- 
pression that the land belonged to the Government. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No. I am glad the gentle- 
man brought up that question so that an explanation might be 
made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to John A. Olson, of Olson, 
Wash., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $1,500 to reimburse and compensate him as owner of 
a house and contents destroyed by fire June 7, 1918, while the said 
house was occupied and used by employees of the United States Forest 
Service. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 
On page 1, line 6, after the word “ appropriated,” insert “in full set- 


He owned the land. It 


tlement against the Government,” and on line 7, strike out the figures | 


“ $1,500" and insert“ $900.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 


was ordered to be laid on the table. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


H. R. BUTCHER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2933) for the relief of H. R. Butcher. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the account of H. R. Butcher, former 
second lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, disburs- 
ing officer of the Army at Camp Funston, Kans., with $299.78, this 
sum being an alleged shortage in the accounts of the said H. R. 
Butcher and a balance due the United States while acting as disburs- 
ing officer at Camp Funston, Kans., when in fact there is no real or 
actual shortage or balance due by H. R. Butcher to the United States. 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


Strike out all of line 3, on page 1, and insert “That the Secretary 
of War be, and he is hereby, authorized,” and in line 11, after the word 
„Kansas,“ strike out the remainder of line 11 and all of line 1, on 
page 2, and the words “to the United States” on line 2, and insert 
in lieu thereof “due to the lack of evidence to support certain war- 
time disbursements.” 


Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. After line 10, the word 
“ Kansas ” ought to be striken» out on page 1. i 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
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A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


ROYAL HOLLAND LLOYD 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


8894) for the relief of the Royal Holland Lloyd, a Netherlands 


corporation of Amsterdam, the Netherlands. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


| I want to ask the chairman of the committee, my friend Mr. 
Mr, BLACK of Texas. I have no objection if the heuse was 


UNDERHILL, who is the author of the bill, if he considers this 
bill of more importance than some bills I have introduced or 
may introduce. This seems to be a bill to grant to the Royal 
Holland Lloyd, a Netherlands corporation of Amsterdam, the 
right to sue in the Court of Claims. I want to ask the gentle- 
man if he thinks it is of more importance than to grant relief 
to a man where they commandeered his wool during the war, 
took it and sold it at a less price? The gentleman was not in 
my State, but was from the State of New Mexico, which at that 
time I introduced the bill had no Congressman, as I recall. 
That bill was denied a favorable report by the Claims Com- 
mittee, and this poor fellow, McIntire, was forced into bank- 
ruptcy. I have introduced many other meritorious bills, one 
asking that a claim be allowed for two poor Mexican children, 
the Government being responsible for their loss. 

And this bill has been turned down by his committee. I would 
like to ask if he thinks a bill to grant a Dutch company the 
right to sue in the Court of Claims is of more importance than 
bills of that character? Those bills have all been denied a 
favorable report. There was another bill I introduced where 
an Army officer ran into one of my citizen’s cars and tore it to 
pieces. I introduced a bill for his relief, but that relief has 
been denied, but here is a Dutch company being given the right 
to sue in the Court of Claims, and the committee has favorably 
reported the bill, and the chairman of this committee is the 
author. Will the gentleman give the gentleman from Texas the 
same consideration in connection with the bill to grant relief 
to a poor widow whose husband gave his life in the customs 
service, and those poor maimed Mexican children? They have 
no court to go to. I ask the gentleman if he will give me that 
right? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If there was any medium through which 
the gentleman’s claim could be settled other than the Claims 
Committee, the gentleman from Massachusetts would be more 
than glad to pass the responsibility on. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. As I say, there is no other remedy, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I want to say to the gentleman and 
to the gentlemen of the House that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, although his name appears on many bills, has not a 
single claim before the committee in which he is personally 
interested. This particular bill, and others, was introduced 
by the chairman of the committee at the request of the State 
Department. It is an international complication, and the 
collision occurred previous to the passage—— 

Mr. HUDSPETH. They were just stopped by the Federal 
Government for a-short time; they were commandeered during 
the war, and now they want to come in and sue this Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No. There is an admiralty law on the 
statute books which allows suits against Government vessels 
when the collision occurred after 1919, I believe, but this ante- 
dates that law, and consequently we are extending the same 
privilege to these people at the request of the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman explain to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] how the Com- 
mittee on Claims got jurisdiction of this bill in preference 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, where it belongs? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. All of these bills are referred to our 
committee and not referred to the Foreign Affairs Committee, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It is for damages to foreign 
nationals? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. We have had these bills ever since I 
have been a Member of Congress and on the committee. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I trust my big-hearted and liberal friend 
from Massachusetts—— 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Oh, I mean it—will grant me the right 
to go into the Court of Claims, to say the least of it, in behalf 
of these unfortunate people. It seems I can get no relief 
through this committee. I hope the gentleman will be that 


. generous when I present a bill to that effect. And I know his 


’ 
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great generous heart will prompt him to do at least that 
much, 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the claim of the Royal Holland Lloyd. 
owners of the Netherlands steamship Zeelandia, against the United 
States for damages alleged to have been sustained as a result of the 
refusal of the Federal authorities to grant clearance to the vessel dur- 
ing the period from October 17, 1917, to March 21, 1918, may be sued 
for by the said Royal Holland Lloyd in the United States Court of 
Claims, and said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
such suit to judgment: Provided, That such notice of the suit shall be 
given to the Attorney General of the United States as may be pro- 
vided by order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the 
Attorney General to appear and defend for the United States: Pro- 
vided further, That seid suit shall be brought and commenced within 
four months of the date of the passage of this act. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
In line 11, after the word “judgment,” insert the words “and 
either party shall have the right of appeal.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brack of Texas; Page 1, line 11, after 
the word “judgment,” insert “and either party shall have the right 
of appeal.“ 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts if the general bill that was passed in the House, and 
of which he was the author, did not contain a provision which 
gave elther party to these admiralty suits the right of an 
appeal. 

Piir. UNDERHILL. I believe it did. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

BENJAMIN A. J. FUNNEMARK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8025) granting a patent to certain lands to Benjamin A. J. 
Funnemark. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker. I want to reserve the right 
to object. How far is this policy going to be continued of 
granting patents through Congress? 

Mr. FRENCH. May I say to the gentleman that the person 
in whose interest this bill was introduced was permitted erro- 
neously to apply for certain land under the enlarged home- 
stead law, and he prosecuted his entry for a period of five years. 
Then when he came to offer final proof the local land office dis- 
covered that the law did not apply to homesteaders across the 
survey line within the bounds of the Nez Perce Indian Reserra- 
tion, but did apply on the outside. The entryman’s original 
land was within the reservation, and therefore his application 
for patent was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Land Commissioner has authority to 
straighten those matters out, has he not? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; not this matter. 

Mr. BLANTON. Where they attempt to comply with the 
law? 

Mr. FRENCH. But not in a case like this. When the law 
was passed, under which enlarged homestead additions could 
be made, it specifically provided that the law did not pertain 
to certain Indian reservations. The local land office apysr- 
ently overlooked this provision. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has there been any adverse report iipon 
this bill? 

Mr. FRENCH. Not an adverse report. 
fayorable to it. 

Mr, BLANTON. Has there been any report from the de- 
partment not recommending this bill favorably? 

Mr. FRENCH. Not that I recall; certainly not in this 
Gongress. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, in a previous Congress? 

Mr. FRENCH. Not that I recall. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well the gentleman has been here back to 
the time to which the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary; so he ought to know. 


The department is 


, 
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Mr. FRENCH. Well, I think there has not been such a re- 
port. This is simple justice to the poor homesteader who lost 
out because of an error not of his own, but of the officers of 
the department, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to issue a patent to Benjamin A. J. Funnemark 
for 490 acres of land of a character available for entry under the 
stock ralsing homestead law, the said grant being in lieu of an equal 
area of land of like character upon which the said claimant was 
erroneously permitted to enter, the land erroneously entered being 
within the Lewiston (Idaho) land district, and more particularly de- 
scribed as follows: Lots 8 and 4, section 18; lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, sec- 
tion 19, township 11 north, range 45 east, Willamette nveridian; and 
east half southeast quarter, section 13, east half northeast quarter, 
northeast quarter southeast quarter, southwest quarter northeast quar- 
ter section 24, northwest quarter southeast quarter section 30, town- 
ship 11 north, range 44 east, Willamette meridian. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 10, strike out “ Lewiston, Idaho,” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ Walla Walla, Washington, now Spokane.” 

Page 2, line 3, after the word quarter,“ insert“ northwest quar- 
ter, southeast quarter.” 

In line 6, strike out “northwest quarter southeast quarter sec- 
tion 30.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
amend the title of the bill by inserting after the word “ patent” 
the words “to certain lands.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
as indicated. 

There was no objection. 


T. ARTHUR MOORE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 1952) for the relief of T. Arthur Moore. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. ‘ 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon furnishing sufficient evidence that he 
is the owner of the southeast quarter of section 13, in township 1 
north range 1 east of the Salt Lake meridian, in the State of Utah, 
T. Arthur Moore is hereby authorized to convey to the United States 
the said land and to select in lieu thereof any tract of surveyed, vacant, 
unreserved, nonmineral public land of equal area and of the same 
character and of equal value to that conveyed; and the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized, in his discretion, to accept such conveyance 
and to issue patent for the tract selected, the exchange to be made 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
CHARLES k. LOWE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2744) to correct the military record of Charles E. Lowe. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Charles E. Lowe, who was a private in Company F, Thirty-seventh 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, shall be held and, con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged from the military service 
and to have served “honest and faithful,“ as noted on his original 
discharge certificate. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 8, after the word“ service,“ insert“ February 12, 1900, 
and to have received the gunshot wound in right hand in line of duty.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 


1926 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brack of Texas: In line 11, after the 
word “certificate,” strike out the period, insert a colon and the follow- 
ing proviso: “ Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
accrue prior to the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


GUSTAV E. HOFFMANN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7921) to authorize the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
to dispose by sale of certain public land in the State of Ar- 
kansas. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask some one about this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I can explain the 
bill. This is a bill for the relief of a drug clerk in Peoria, III., 
who bought this land in 1913. It seems they made some mis- 
take, and the General Land Office discovered that this tract had 
been erroneously posted in their tract book, and, in fact, a 
patent had never been issued by the Government to the State. 
So another person settled on it, and he has paid the taxes up to 
the present time. He is broke and has not anything except 
what he has invested here. 

Mr. RAGON. Would the gentleman object to letting this bill 
go over without prejudice? I will explain to the gentleman why 
I ask that. The bill was called to my attention just imme- 
diately before we went on with the Private Calendar by my 
colleague, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco]. We had 
the Land Office called up to locate it. In the meantime the 
gentleman was called away from the Chamber, and I told him 
if it was in my district I would investigate the matter; and if 
it was agreeable, I would not object to it. The gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Winco] asked me to object to it if he was not 
here and the bill came up, if the land happened to be in his 
district. When we were called on the phone by the Land 
Office we found it was in one of the counties in the gentleman's 
district. We looked for the gentleman who is the author of 
the bill, and we likewise looked for the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, who is a member of this committee 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I have been here all the after- 
noon, and I would like very much to have the bill go through 
now. 

Mr. RAGON. I regret very much I am under the obligation 
of objecting to the bill. I regret very much I am in that atti- 
tude, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Although I have been very busy, 
I have been watching this case to-day, because I know the cir- 
cumstances of this poor fellow. The bill ought to be passed. 
Will the gentleman let it go over without prejudice? I am sure 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WINGo] will not object to it 
after I talk with him. 

Mr. RAGON. I have no objection to that, and I shall not 
object to it the next time it comes up. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill may go over without prejudice, retaining 
its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE DAVIS CONSTRUCTION co. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4156) for the relief of the Davis Construction Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, a similar Senate bill 
(S. 124) is on the calendar, and I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed, under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
to recelve fully itemized and verified claims and reimburse the Davis 
Construction Co., contractor for the Post Office Department Equipment 


Shops Building, erected at Fifth and W Streets NE., Washington, 
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D. C., under the supervision of the Postmaster General, for losses due 
directly to increased costs due either, first, to increased cost of labor 
and materials, or, second, to delay on account of the action of the 
United States Priority Board or other governmental activities, or, third, 
to commandeering by the United States Government of plants or ma- 
terisls shown to the Secretary of the Treasury to have been sustained 
by it in the fulfillment of such contract by reason of war conditions 
alone. And the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to submit 
from time to time estimates for appropriations to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act: Provided, That no claim for such reimbursement 
shall be paid unless filed with the Treasury Department within three 
months after the passage of this act: And provided further, That in 
no case shall the contractor be reimbursed to an extent greater than 
is sufficient to cover its actual increased cost in fulfilling its contract, 
exclustve of any and all profits to such contractor: And provided fur- 
ther, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall report to Congress at 
the beginning of each session thereof the amount of each expenditure 
and the facts on which the same is based. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The bill H. R. 4516 was laid on the table. 


LEVIN P. KELLY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
831) for the relief of Levin P. Kelly. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There is a similar Senate bill (S. 2111) 
on the calendar, and I ask unanimous consent to substitute the 
Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill (S. 2111), as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $6,000 to Levin P. Kelly, owner and cap- 
tain of the schooner John Bradley, which was sunk on the 25th day of 
July, 1922, by Government launch No. 1, of the United States Naval 
Academy, through the negligence of the Government. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 

The bill H. R. 831 was laid on the table. 


C. B. WELLS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
965) for the relief of C. B. Wells. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEEDY. Reserving the right to object, how much was 
there involved in this transaction, how much steel was there? 

Mr. MORROW. It was the sale of some ore property. 

Mr, BEEDY. How many tons of steel was there in the origi- 
nal sale? Is there anyone here that can give the information? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. This bill was introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Jerrers], who is unable to be here 
this afternoon on account of a surgical operation that his wife 
is to undergo. 

Mr. BEEDY. 
prejudice. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Just let me say this only involves the 
small sum of $132.89. 

Mr. BEEDY. This sale was made under the law and con- 
ditions which provided that the goods were sold “as is and 
where is.” It seems that if there was not much of an amount 
of money involved in this sale it was small peanuts to come 
in and ask us to make up this $182. If there was four or 
five hundred dollars involved, it would be 20 per cent, but if 
the purchase amount was fiye or ten thousand dollars’ worth, 
it would make a difference. I think the man ought to stand 
by the terms of the sale under the law and take his medicine, 

Mr. UNDERHILL, It makes no difference whether it was 
a million dollars or a hundred dollars, the principle is the 
same. They bought a certain amount of steel and there is no 
question that they did not receive what they ought to have. 
There was a shortage in the amount delivered to him, and 
it is so acknowledged by the department and by those who 
handled the whole transaction. Consequently, if the Govern- 
ment owes him $132, it ought to pay him as a matter of 
principle and matter of right, not because it is a small amount 
or a large amount, 


I will ask that the bill be passed without 
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Mr. MADDEN. I recall a case a short time ago where a 
man bought a lot of Liberty motors of the War Department 
and the motors would not work after they got them. They 
tried to get them to exchange for motors that would work 
and they would not do it. That transaction involved many 
thousands of dollars. If the Government can not exchange a 
thing that would not work for something that would work 
after they sold it, what justice is there in having this paid? 

Mr. BEEDY. There is nothing in the report to show any 
shortage. It says there are indications of a shortage. They 
do not admit or say there is any evidence which is conclusive 
or otherwise that the property purchased was not in posses- 
sion of the Government. But, even granting that it was not, 
the sale of the property was under the law “as is and where 
is.” The report says that a part of the alleged shortage ap- 
pears to have been admitted. It is only a small matter. Inas- 
much as they bought it in an open sale under the law “as is 
and where is,” I think they should stand by it. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. This “as is and where is” applies 
where the property is in the possession of the Government. 
This property was not in the possession of the Government. 
That is the distinction. The property had not been turned 
over to the Government. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman point out in the report any 
evidence of that fact? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I think if the gentleman will read 
the letter of the Comptroller General, he will find it. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me? I made the report, and I ought to know something about it. 

Mr. BEEDY. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that that suggestion is 
not necessary. All of these bills retain their places on the 
calendar. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. But under the rules of the House one 
objection on the first call of the calendar must be followed 
upon the second call of the calendar by three objections. 

The SPEAKER. That applies only to the Consent Calen- 
dar. An objection to-day in the consideration of this calendar 
is merely tantamount to a statement that the House refuses 
to consider the bill at this time. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 

CHARLES C. HUGHES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1464) for the relief of Charles C. Hughes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sprout] a question. This bill is 
for the relief of Charles C. Hughes? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The circumstances appear to warrant 
the relief, if the amount is correct. However, the report is not 
very clear on the loss of time. The largest item is for $516 to 
cover the loss of time, but the report does not show what em- 
ployment this man was following. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. He has made an affidavit that he 
was employed. I can not say positively what amount of salary 
he was drawing. I do know from the evidence that I got that if 
he had had a chance to bring the suit in the courts he would 
probably have obtained $10,000 instead of the claim that they 
are making here. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am not questioning the merits of 
the claim, except to speak of the proof, which is not very full 
on the point of the amount of salary he was drawing at the 
time he was hurt. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Of course, the committee has to take an 
affidavit as being a fact. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. He could have stated what employ- 
meht he was engaged in. There is nothing at all in the report 
to show what this man was doing at the time that he was 
injured. 

Mr. SPROUL of Miinois. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
engaged in. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. We gave the claimant nothing for his 

sufferings, nothing for any subsequent injury which may pos- 
sibly develop. We gave him only $709 for his loss of time for 
the few weeks he was in the hospital and for his medical 
expenses. 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am not going to object, because I 
understand the great amount of work which the Committee 
on Claims has to do and am not disposed to be unduly critical, 
but I merely call attention to the fact that this affidavit is not 
as clear as ought to be submitted in these reports, 


Oh, he was crossing the street. 
I mean the employment that he was 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. That is a fact; but if the man had been 
out of employment or out of work for a long period of time, 
the bill, among others, would have been submitted to the 
Workmen's Compensation Board, and they would have stated 
the amount that he would have been entitled to under their 
rules and regulations; but considering the fact that we gave 
him nothing at all for his suffering and nothing at all in case 
further complications developed from the injury, we thought 
it only fair to allow him the full amount he claimed for loss 
of services, as sworn to in the affidavit. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, do I understand that it is the 
policy of the committee, where there is no legal liability as in 
cases of this kind, simply as a matter of charity to compensate 
these claimants? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Not at all. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman is cognizant of the report of 
the Secretary of War that in these cases there is absolutely no 
liability whatever. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Absolutely. I stood for an hour or more 
on the floor of this House the other day and called attention 
to the iniquity of this system, the injustices of it, and I still 
proclaim with all the strength that there is in me that the great 
Government of the United States should not quibble over legal 
liability, an inheritance of archaic principles. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reser- 
yation of objection, because in view of what the gentleman 
states, the amount is probably reasonable. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otlier- 
wise appropriated, to Charles C. Hughes the sum of $1,041 on account 
of injury sustained by the said Charles C. Hughes when struck by a 
United States Army truck as he was crossing Sixty-second Street at 
Stony Island Avenue, in the city of Chicago, III., on the 6th day of 
December, 1921. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 5, after the word “appropriated,” insert “in full settlement 
against the Government,” and in line 6 strike out “ 81.041“ and insert 
in lieu thereof $709.86." 


The committee amendments were agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


The SPEAKER. Before proceeding to the consideration of 
the next bill on the Private Calendar the Chair desires to make 
a statement in regard to the reference of the bill (S. 2996) to 
validate payments for the commutation of quarters, heat, light, 
and of rental allowances on account of dependents, A similar 
House bill has been referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. This Senate bill was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. The Chair consulted with the chairmen of both 
committees, and the chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which the bill was referred, has no objection to its 
rereference to the Committee on Military Affairs. The bill is 
rereferred accordingly. 


LUTHER H, PHIPPS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1540) for the relief of Luther H. Phipps. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem, in favor of Luther H. 
Phipps, of Seattle, Wash., United States coupon bonds Nos, 17938 and 
58420 in the denomination of £1,000 each, of the 4 per cent funded 
loan of 1907, with interest thereon at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum from October 1, 1905, to July 2, 1907, the date of the maturity 
of the bonds, without presentation of said bonds or the coupons repre- 
senting interest thereon from October 1, 1905, to July 2, 1907, which 
are alleged to have been lost or stolen: Provided, That the said bonds 
shall not have been previously presented for payment, and that no 
payment shall be made hereunder for any coupons which shall bave 
been previously presented and paid: And provided further, That the 
said Luther H. Phipps shall first file in the Treasury Department a 
bond in the penal sum of double the amount of the bonds and the 
interest which had accrued thereon when the principal became due and 
payable, in such form and with such sureties as may be acceptable 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, to indemnify and save barmless the 
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United States from any loss on account of the alleged lost or stolen 
bonds hereinbefore described or the coupons belonging thereto. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

NEFFS’ BANK, OF M’BRIDE, MICH. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 1669) for the relief of Neffs’ Bank, of McBride, Mich. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I suggest the amendment 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent the amendment be read in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem in favor of Neffs' Bank, 
of McBride, Mich., United States Treasury certificates of indebtedness 
payable to bearer, Nos. 51828 and 51829, in the denomination of $1,000 
each, series IV-D, dated August 6, 1918, called for redemption Novem- 
ber 21, 1918, and matured December 5, 1918, with interest from 
August 6, 1918, to November 21, 1918, at the rate of 414 per cent 
per annum, without presentation of the said certificates of indebted- 
ness, which have been lost, stolen, or destroyed: Provided, That the 
said certificates of indebtedness shall not have been previously pre- 
sented for payment: And provided further, That the said Neffs’ Bank, 
of McBride, Mich., shall first file in the Treasury Department of the 
United States a bond in the penal sum of double the amount of the 
principal of the said certificates of indebtedness and the interest which 
had accrued when the certificates were called for redemption, in sneh 
form and with such surety or sureties as may be acceptable to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to indemnify and save harmless the United 
States from any loss on account of the lost, stolen, or destroyed cer- 
tificates of indebtedness hereinbefore described. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the Clerk will correct an 
error in spelling. [After a pause.) The Chair hears no ob- 
jection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A MOTION TO ADJOURN 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, it is Saturday afternoon and 
some of the Members would like to get home, and I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
not make that motion. The Private Calendar is a long one and 
we do not have many opportunities to consider it, and cer- 
tainly there are enough Members here interested in these hills 
on the calendar and others to warrant the House remainiug in 
session some little time longer. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is late enough on Saturday afternoon, 
and we are going to have another day next week. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. It may be late enough for the gentleman 
from Texas, but a few of the rest of us are satisfied to stay here 
and work some time longer. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am here all the time. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I know. 

Mr, BEEDY. I will say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that a number of Members have come here and asked that that 
motion be made at 4 o'clock and I have allowed it to run now 
15 minutes longer, and I understand that before this session is 
over there will be ample opportunity to cover the entire 
calendar. 

Mr. WOODRUFF, I hope so. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman withhold 
his motion so that I may submit a request? 

Mr. BEEDY. Certainly, I withhold the motion. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not see the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trmson] on the floor just 
now, but he understood I was going to submit a request that 
on next Thursday immediately after the reading of the Journal 
and disposition of business on the Speaker's table that the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BucHANAN] should have permission 
to address the House for 35 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that on uext Thursday after the reading of the 
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Journal and disposition of matters on the Speaker's table, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BucHANAN] may have permission 
to address the House for 35 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Upon what subject? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Upon appropriation measures, 
I think. Now, Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that I have 
mentioned the name of the gentleman from Connecticut, I want 
to say I do not mean to leave the impression that the gentle- 
man exactly agreed to that, though he did not object to it and 
knew that request was going to be made. I will say this, that 
the matter may stand as it is now, and if the gentleman from 
Connecticut finds he should object to it on Monday I will ask 
to rescind the permission, but I do not think he will object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, Mr. BuLwINKLE was granted leave 
of absence for seven days on account of serious illness in 
family. 

ADJOURNMENT 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine moves that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 18 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
to meet to-morrow, Sunday, April 18, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for April 19, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 

A bill relating to the Office of Public Buildings and Public 

Parks of the National Capital (H. R. 6568). 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 
(9.30 a. m.) 

To amend section 1 of an act entitled “An act to amend and 

consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” approved March 4,” 


1909, as amended, by adding subsection (f) (H. R. 10353). 
Joint hearing. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

453. A message from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
pertaining to printing and binding, $82,500 (H. Doc. No. 323) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

454. A message from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation for the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1925 and prior years, 
$46,871.91, and supplemental estimates for the fiscal year 1926, 
$440,000, in all $486,871.91; also a draft of proposed legislation 
affecting an existing appropriation (H. Doc. No. 324); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. H. R. 11204. A bill exempting from the pro- 
visions of the immigration act of 1924 certain Spanish subjects 
residents of Porto Rico on April 11, 1899; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 927). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 176. 


A resolution to pay one month's salary to the clerks to the late 
Hon. Harry I. Thayer (Rept. No. 926). Ordered printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R, 11295) 
granting a pension to Sarah L. Burr, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 11381) to 
amend section 21 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924; to 


the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (H. R. 11382) amending section 


21 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


By Mr. LINEBERGHER: A bill (H. R. 11383) to provide for 


the establishment of a district office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in the city of Los Angeles, Calif.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 11384) to amend the pack- 
ers and stockyards act, 1921; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 11385) granting the consent of 
Congress to the Georgia-Florida Bridge Co. to construct a toll 
bridge across the Chattahoochee River at or near Neals Land- 
ing, in Seminole County, Ga.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 11386) conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Federal District Court of the Western Division of the 
Western District of Tennessee to hear and determine claims 
arising from the sinking of the vessel known as the Norman; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FORT: A bill (H. R. 11387) to establish a Federal 
farm board and to provide for the creation of agricultural cor- 
porutions; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: A bill (H. R. 11388) to 
amend section 3 of the act of March 4, 1915 (ch. 167), of the 
United States Statutes at Large; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Resolution (H. Res. 
225) empowering the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation of the House of Representatives to print additional 
copies of the hearings on the bill (H. R. 4474) to amend the 
World War veterans’ act of 1924; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Resolution (H. Res. 226) authorizing 
additional compensation to the clerk of the Commitiee on Bank- 
ng and Currency; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York (by request): A bill (H. R. 
11389) to provide for the adoption by the United States of a 
new and simplified “Globe calendar” in place of the Gregorian 
calendar and now in general use for recording time; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 11390) granting an increase of 
pension to Florence V. Gates; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 11391) granting 
a pension to Clyde R. Ayers; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 11392) to refund to Kramp 
and Gaskill income tax erroneously and illegally collected; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ESLICK: A bill (H. R. 11393) granting an Increase 
of pension to William Dooley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FREDERICKS: A bill (H. R. 11394) granting a 
pension to Leona J. Stansbery; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 11395) granting an increase of 
pension to Simon Turner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 11396) for the re- 
lief of Lawrence F. Nelson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 11397) to carry 
out the provisions of the Court of Claims in the case of Martha 
J. Briscoe, widow of John A. Briscoe, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 7 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11398) granting an 
increase of pension to Anna A. Purviance; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 11399) authorizing the 
President to reappoint E. C. Callahan, formerly a captain of 
Infantry, United States Army, a captain of Infantry, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11400) 
granting an increase of pension to Archie S. Watkins; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11401) to correct the military 
record of Frank Haas; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, A bill (H. R. 11402) for the relief of U. R. Webb; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 11403) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary H. Campbell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: A bill (H. R. 11404) granting a 
pension to William R. Nelson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (II. R. 11405) granting 
an increase of pension to Daniel Arundell; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 11406) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Aggie Holcombe; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11407) granting a pension to Phebe Ev- 
land; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11408) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane A. Havens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11409) granting an increase of pension to 
Sara A. Giles; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11410) granting an increase of pension to 
Emeline Westbrook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11411) granting an increase of pension to 
Hulda E. Boehm; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11412) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma L. Putnam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11413) 
granting an increase of pension to Mary J. Bennett; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11414) grant- 
ing a pension to Margaret Harmon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11415) granting a pension to Nannie A. 
Bell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 11416) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ki 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 11417) for the relief 
of Miles A. Chancey ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11418) for the relief of R. H. Keene; to 
the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1816. By Mr. Fenn: Resolutions of District No. 11, local of the 
Connecticut Valley Tobacco Association, indorsing House bill 
6563 to establish a Federal farm advisory council and a Federal 
farm board, to aid in the disposition of the domestic surplus 
of agricultural commodities through cooperative associations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1817. By Mr. FOSS: Petition of sundry citizens of Athol, 
Mass., protesting against compulsory Sunday observance; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1818. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association, expressing opposition to House bill 10502; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1819. By Mr. FULMER: Petition of Woman’s Auxiliary, 
First Baptist Church, Sumter, S. C., protesting against any 
modification of the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1820. Also, petition of Woman's Missionary Society of Grace 
Baptist Church, Sumter, S. C., protesting against any modifica- 
tion of Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1821. Also, petition of Woman's Auxiliary, First Presbyterian 
Church, Sumter, S. C., urging enforcement of the prohibition 
law and protesting against any modification of Volstead Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1822. Also, petition of Mrs. W. P. Jordan, secretary Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work, South Carolina Christian Woman's Missionary 
Societies, Sumter, S. C., protesting against the modification of 
Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1823. Also, petition of president and corresponding secretary, 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Columbia, S. C., pro- 
testing against any modification of the Volstead Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1824. Also, petition of Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
Batesburg, S. C., urging strict enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1825. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society, Winthrop Packard, secretary-treasurer, 66 New- 
bury Street, Boston, Mass., recommending early and favorable 
consideration of House bill 7479, known as the migratory bird 
refuge and marsh land conservation bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1826. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the New York Chapter 
of the Knights of Columbus, urging that the President of the 
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United States, as President, or through the State Department, to 
make known to the Mexican Government its abhorrence and 
protest against the inauguration of a policy in Mexico, the 
result of orders issued by the President of Mexico, which has 
for its object not only the destruction of the Catholic faith, but 
the wiping out of all religion among the people of that country, 
and whereby church property has been confiscated and nuns 
and priests driven from that country, in violation of the sacred 
rights of liberty and justice; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1827. Also, petition of the New York Conservation Associa- 
tion (Inc.), urging the Congress of the United States to pass 
game refuge bill (H. R. 7479); to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

1828. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Common Brick Manufacturers’ Association of America, in an- 
nual convention at New Orleans, La., February 22 to 26, 1926, 
for a fair tariff on all brick imported into the United States, 
and that the Fordney Tariff Act, section 304, requiring the 
marking with the name of the country of origin of all articles 
made in foreign countries, be immediately and rigidly enforced 
as to brick; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1829. Also, petition of the New York Conservation Association 
(Inc.), of New York State, favoring the passage of Senate bill 
2607 and House bill 7479, the game refuge bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1830. By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of Mrs. John Schmitker and 
18 other ladies of Arenzville, III., favoring prohibition enforce- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1831. Also, petition of Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Jacksonville, III., favoring enforcement of prohibition amend- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1832. By Mr. SMITH: Petition signed by 37 citizens of Bur- 
ley, Idaho, protesting the amendment of the Volstead 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1833. Also, resolution adopted by the Meridian Grange, 
Meridian, Idaho, protesting against the liberalization of the 
Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1834. By Mr. SOMERS of New York: Petition of J. Francis 
Booraem, of New York City, favoring the passage of House bill 
8708; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sunpay, April 18, 1926 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order 
by the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Curry. 

In the absence of the Chaplain, Rey. Dr. Joseph Dawson, 
professor of Biblical literature, American University, offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for all 
Thy goodness to us as individuals and as a nation. We thank 
Thee for the men whom Thou hast given to enact laws for 
our Nation, and the example of patriotism that they have given 
to the world. We pray for the bereaved family. In the days 
of loneliness, when they long for the touch of a vanished hand 
and the sound of a voice that is still, do Thou hold them by 
Thy strong hand and speak comforting words to them, saying, 
“Fear not, for I am thy God.” 

When soon or late they reach the coast— 
Over lfe’s rough ocean driven, 

May none be lost, but all be saved, 

A family in Heaven. 

Amen. 

The reading of the Journal of the proceedings of yesterday 
was dispensed with. 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE RAKER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the order 
of the day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. Lea of California, by unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That Sunday, April 18, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian, be 
set apart for memorial services on the life, character, and public serv- 
ices of the late Hon. JOHN E. Raker. 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, i present the follow- 
ing resolutions and ask for their adoption. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 227 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. JOHN 
E. Raken, late a Member of this House from the State of California, 
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Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of his disttnguisned public career, 
the House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased, 


The resolutions were agreed to. 


Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire to pay 
a tribute to our late colleague, Hon. Joun E. Raker, and in 
connection therewith make some comments as to his vision of 
the future of the United States—his fears and his hopes. 
Judge Raker and myself had much in common. He repre- 
sented a very large district on the Pacific coast in northern 
California, while I represent also a large district on the Pa- 
cific coast in southwestern Washington. Each district is beau- 
tiful with rugged snow-capped mountains; magnificent with 
great evergreen trees; and teeming with active, hopeful, aggres- 
sive western American citizens. Each district has needed 
much local legislation—public-land legislation, forest-reserve 
legislation, Indian legislation, reclamation and irrigation legis- 
lation, and, in fact, all other legislation of the kind that per- 
tains to the true development of the newer part of our country. 

When I came to Congress, Hon. Julius Kahn was the dean 
of the Pacifie coast delegation. He had then had 10 years’ 
service, Congressman Kahn died after 20 years’ service. The 
dean of the Pacific coast delegation now is Hon. WIILIS C. 
Hawtey, of Oregon, who is in his twentieth year of service. 
The next ranking Members from the Pacific coast in length of 
service are Hon. CHARLES F. Curry, of California; Hon. Nicho- 
Las SINNOTT, of Oregon; and myself; one from each State and 
each in his fourteenth year of service. The coast States have 
found it best not to make frequent changes in congressional 
membership. . 

Forty-four Members, including HAwirxr, are now in Con- 
gress who have served longer terms than we three from the 
coast—21 of whom are Democrats and 23 of whom are Repub- 
licans. Our coast delegation is so small and our problems so 
great that we have not often divided along political lines. 
Hon. Henry ALLEN Cooper, of Wisconsin, is now the dean of 
the House, and was at the time of Judge RAK 's death. 

Judge Raker in 1920 visited my home city, Hoquiam, and 
various cities in my district. I have visited various cities in 
his district, but did not have time to visit his home town. 

Mr. Speaker, Macaulay has described the life of a legis- 
lator as a life of hope without realization; labor without ac- 
complishment; devotion to duty without reward. 

Such a description did not apply to the late Hon. Jonx E. 
Raker. His hopes were realized; he saw much legislation 
which he had promoted enacted into law. His labors met with 
accomplishment. He never knew what it meant not to be at 
work. He never rested on his oars after success. I feel sure 
that to-day when the Members of this body pay tribute 
to his memory the central expression will be that he was a 
worker. His devotion to duty was rewarded, for although he 
had laid down his life in the service of his country, for he wore 
himself out, no one can say that he had not the esteem of all 
his fellow Members during the entire 15 years of his sery- 
ice here; and how few Members of Congress have been returned 
for term after term without political opposition or personal 
criticism in their districts! 

Joun E. Raker came first to the Sixty-second Congress. I 
came to the Sixty-third Congress. Each of us sought to be 
placed on the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
and we were made members of that committee at an extra 
session, in the spring of 1913, where we served side by side, 
long hours, hard work, year in and year out from that time 
until his last illness. The membership then was— 

Immigration and Naturalization: John L. Burnett, of Alabama; 
Adolph J. Sabath, of Illinois; John A. M. Adair, of Indiana; Henry M, 
Goldfogle, of New York; James L. Slayden, of Texas; William A. 
Oldfield, of Arkansas; John E. Raker, of California; John A. Key, of 
Ohio; Franklin Brockson, of Delaware; Augustus P. Gardner, of 
Massachusetts; Everis A. Hayes, of California; J. Hampton Moore, 
of Pennsylvania; Edwin A. Merritt, jr., of New York; James Manahan, 
of Minnesota; and Albert Johnson, of Washington. 


The committee had a majority of about 2 for restriction and 
every member had to be in his seat at every session. 

Mr. Sagata of Illinois had been placed on the committee 
two years ahead of RARER and myself. SaratH and I are 
now oldest members of that committee in point of service. 
What changes in personnel we have seen; what changes in 
policy. 

The late Hon. John Burnett was chairman then, and ton- 
tinued chairman to the end of the Sixty-fifth Congress, in 
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the spring of 1899. Through the war period, the Sixty-third, 
Sixty-fourth, and Sixty-fifth Congresses had Democratic ma- 
jorities. RAKER and myself kad been lieutenants for Chair- 
man Burnett. Throughout the strain in connection with the 
several rewritings of what became the immigration act of 
1917, which was the Burnett bill, vetoed by President Taft 
in 1913; rewritten in committee and vetoed by President Wil- 
son: again rewritten, again vetoed by President Wilson; again 
rewritten and finally passed over the President's veto. 

The Sixty-sixth Congress had a Republican majority, and 
the honorable and responsible position of chairman was given 
to me. I knew that I could count on Raker and Burnett as 
lieutenants. I do not say this in disparagement of the work 
of the other members, but the membership, except Sapara, 
was ever-changing, and while Mr. Sasara was not in accord 
with the restrictive policies which we were determined on, 
he did then and has ever since given us the benefit of his 
experience. 

But we lost the services of Burnett. Two days before he 
was to have taken his seat in the Sixty-sixth Congress, which 
was called to meet May, 1919, he died from shock. A number 
oz bombs had been sent by mail from New York to various 
prominent persons. One was sent to Burnett. The package 
was opened in Burnett's home by a negro servant girl, stand- 
ing a few feet from Burnett. Her hands were blown off. The 
shock affected Burnett, who died next day. The front of the 
residence of the then Attorney General, Hon. A. Mitchell 
Palmer, on § street, in this city, was blown out the same night 
with an anarchist’s bomb. 

Our committee had been working on a bill to make more 
drastic the anarchist exclusion laws of the United States. 
Soon after we were organized in the Sixty-sixth Congress, we 
reported what is known as the anarchist exclusion act, which 
is now act of June 5, 1920. This was the first publie act of 
my incumbency as chairman. 

Efforts are made from time to time to amend, weaken, or 
abolish this piece of legislation. I do not see how a single 
word can be taken from it, All of the members of the com- 
mittee worked on it, holding many night sessions. Those then 
on the committee who are still serving in Congress are 
SapatH, Wu.son of Louisiana, Knutson of Minnesota, and 
Vare of Colorado. 

They will recall the efforts of Judge Raker to write into 
that act a distinct definition of international communism and 
of communists who would destroy the Government by force, so 
that such red communists might be placed in the excludable 
and deportable classes of undesirable aliens. Oh, how he 
labored for that. Every kind of amendment he offered; every 
kind of definition, in an effort to differentiate the communist 
whe would work with force and violence against government, 
and against the right to hold property, as different from com- 
munists of the type of some of our old New Englanders, who 
founded community settlements. 

I wish now that we had used any one of the definitions 
which Judge Raxer offered, even at the risk of having Congress 
assailed as it now is by those international subversists, which 
charge that the word “anarchist” enacted in our immigration 
act is nothing but a verbal brickbat. 

Gentlemen, on this occasion of tribute to JohN E. Raker in 
these days of rapidly developing subversive movements against 
the Government of the United States, may I not call on each 
and every one of you to remember the iron of duty in RAKer’s 
otherwise gentle make-up; to remember the strength with 
which he stood for his Government, which is our Government, 
and I ask you to solemnly swear with me that so long as we 
live this Government shall not be broken down by boring 
from within, nor wrecked by those who would come among us 
with impossible political ideas and the dangerous political 
nostrums of European countries, which have made wrecks of 
nations and individuals. 

Remember that under our form of government, and under 
our Constitution, we are an ever-changing Government, Ours 
is a government of law. We think of the changes as the re- 
sults of the thoughts and the votes of the citizens.. But it is 
not entirely so. Many foreign-language newspapers play a part. 
Whole congressional districts are beholden—not to the voters 
but the alien influences of those districts. Our big cities are 
becoming more and more alien in population and in thought, 
Most of these aliens are well-intended people, who want to be 
right in thought and action, but they are susceptible to influ- 
ence of movements—often led, I am sorry to say, by American 
citizens—subversive of our Government. Each alien among 
us plays some part in molding our Goyernment, even if never 
recelying the right to vote. He is given the right of free 
speech, but that does not mean the right to preach the over- 
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throw of the Government by force and violence. It never shall 
mean that. Free press does not mean that. Let those who 
are getting up communist labor strikes as a vehicle for adyo- 
cating overthrow of goyernment beware. 

Let those who would save and protect and advance this 
Government be ever watchful. 

We, as Representatives in Congress are the instruments 
through which the people change their Government. What 
tremendous fundamental changes during the 15 years that 
Jonn E. Raker served as an honorable Representative, and 
during the 13 years I have served. 

If we are busy and working under pressure and strain—as 
we usually are—the days merge one into another, and we do 
not have time to stop to note the great advantages. One day 
we vote on some momentous piece of legislation that changes 
our structure for all time. The next day we vote for an act 
to add 10 sections to a forest reserve, or to create a national 
park, or to correct the record of a World War veteran. 

O Mr. Speaker, what fundamental changes in the evolution 
of the United States were made by Congress during the 15 
years served by JohN E. Raker! I think of these 

1. Direct election of Senators, 1913. 

2. Liquid currency system, 1913. 

3. Graduated income tax, 1913. 

4. Federal interest in organized labor, in interstate com- 
merce, as shown in the Adamson Act, 1916. 

5. The draft (exercise of the Government's right to require 
any man or class of men to serve in time of war, This right, 
having been tested will be extended whenever necessary to the 
drafting of capital, labor, and property), 1917. 

I do not include the declaration of war, or the passage of 
heavy emergency pre-war and war-killing legislation, through 
many strenuous months, here. War is incidental to the strug- 
gles of nations for existence. I am endeavoring to name some 
of the fundamental advances by law in peace times, not war 
times. I resume the list as follows: 

6. National prohibition, 1919. 

7. National women suffrage, 1920. 

Joun E. Raker was a leader In each of these movements 
oi Fifty-fifty system of Federal ald to State activities, about 

9. Budget system, 1921. 

10. Esch railway regulation and guaranty, 1921. 

11. Regulation of aviation, the radio, the telephone, and 
the moving picture, beginning about 1922, and some still 
pending. 

12. Immigration restriction act, 1924. 

This last was a reversal of a policy which had existed from 
the beginning of our Government. We were an asylum; we are 
no longer an asylum for very good reasons, 

These legislative enactments—there are others, but I have 
not had the time to search the records—give an idea of how 
this great free Government of the United States of America—a 
Government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
is ever advancing; how it bends to the voice of the people; how 
the voice of the people is the voice of God, and why it is to-day 
the greatest and most successful experiment in Government 
ever attempted. 

But ours is a very young Government. It may go too fast! 
It may overreach itself! When we have come to be 117,000,000 
people we can not move as we did when we were fewer. 

The Jonx E. Raker type of old-fashioned, home-spun Ameri- 
ean is passing. How many have departed this life since he and 
I came to Congress! 

Champ Clark, who in my opinion should have been called 
the “commoner,” is gone. Former Speaker Clark used to tell 
me that it required 6 to 10 years to make a good Congressman 
out of a substantial new Member who was willing to work. 
His advise was; Take whatever committees to which assigned, 
do the work there thoroughly, strive for membership on more 
important committees and more work, learn the rules of pro- 
cedure, and be always a real member of the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

W. J. Bryan, who should have been called, I think, the “ great 
evangelist of politics,” rather than the “great commoner,” has 
passed on; Sereno E. Payne, who had been painted out West 
as a dreadful devil, has gone. I believe that he did as much 
as any one man to fix and make sure that a protective tariff is 
as basic a fundamental of this Government as if it were one of 
the stones of our actual foundation. The tariff as perfected 
gave the United States its “industrial revolution,” just as the 
invention of the steam engine and the spinning jenny gave 
England its “industrial revolution“ more than 100 years ago, 
Our industrial revolution, which was well under way by 1896, 
enabled us to absorb the immigrants who began to come at 
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the rate of 1,000,000 a year, and made the restriction of immi- 
gration a question to be discussed principally from the economie 
standpoint, rather than that of the future of our Government— 
the standards of future citizens. 

I would not mention the tariff in this memorial address—and 
what I have said is a matter of history rather than of politics— 
but for the fact that Mr. Raker and myself had discussed it 
many times in connection with immigration. He believed in a 
tariff. He said that if Canada could sustain permanently a 
tariff policy, Canada would develop manufactures, and a home 
market, and that immigrants then would go there, which might 
relieve the United States from too much immigration coming to 
the cities—not to the country. 

But I had started to mention a few of those whom RAKER 
and I found here in the Sixty-third Congress, but who are 
now reaping the last reward of devotion to duty. James R. 
Mann! What force he gave to Congresses of his day. Per- 
haps the so-called Mann Act should have been named by me 
as one of the recent fundamental acts—hardly, I think, funda- 
mental—yet it pointed the way as to what can be done by 
law in the name of regulation of interstate commerce. Bur- 
nett, the little giant of the restrictive immigration movement! 
Born following the travail of that great War between the States, 
and, having seen the aftermath of one great race struggle in 
the United States, he was a restrictionist in the hope that we 
might never have another. Claude Kitchin, who fell full 
armored and died for his country as surely as if he had fallen 
on field of battle. Augustus P. Gardner! What an American 
he was; what a true patriot! He was a son-in-law of the 
late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, who declared before his 
death that the immigration act of 1924 was the most important 
piece of legislation enacted in the past 50 years. Lodge is gone. 
If I undertook to mention the great leaders of the Senate for 
13 years past who have passed on and other departed leaders of 
the House of Representatives, I would not be able to close this 
speech in another hour; nor can I take time to mention 
distinguished Senators and Members of the House who have 
retired and are out of political life but still giving their best 
efforts to the welfare and future of this Government. 

Ah, my colleagues, don’t think that because I mention a few 
of the departed that we now have no strong men in Congress. 
We have—men of the old school; men and women of the new 
school. But, my colleagues, the increased membership of the 
House, the tremendous program of legislation brought about 
by the centralization of Goyernment, by the extension of 
commissions (which are the arms of Congress, and quickly 
become more powerful than the body that gave them birth), 
together with the great aftermath of legislation made necessary 
by the World War—all these things require more actual inten- 
sive labor, more varied noncoordinated work, with less time for 
forensic effort in the Halls of Congress than in the days when 
Joun E. Raker came from the Golden West to give his best 
efforts for the district that sent him, for his State, and for 
his Government. 

Mr. Speaker and my colleague, now let me pay my most 
sincere and earnest personal tribute to our departed colleague, 
Joun E. Raker. To him we owe much for his continuous 
effort that brought about the final steps in the efforts of the 
United States to establish finally and completely the policy 
that: Those persons ineligible to citizenship shall be inad- 
missible for permanent residence. 

What a perfect blending of the words of a Supreme Court 
decision with words from the Constitution. It was Congress- 
man Raker who kept that idea alive in our committee. 

Jonn E. Raxer had another great conception for our future 
homogeneity and safety, which had he lived might have been 
brought to fruition. 

After the immigration act of 1924 had been signed by 
President Coolidge on May 26, 1924, JoRN E. Raxer said to 
me about as follows: JoHNSON, one other change will be neces- 
sary to carry out the policy which the fathers of our Govern- 
ment intended. Early in congressional action—about 1803— 
they provided that persons who might be naturalized should 
be “free white” persons. The war of 1861 to 1865 made a 
change necessary. Following the adoption of the fourtecnth 
and fifteenth amendments, Congress amended the naturalization 
laws to read as follows: 

Sec. 2169. The provisions of this title shall apply to aliens being 
free white persons; and to allens of African nativity and to persons 
of African descent. (R. S. 1878, p. 880; 1 Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 1833.) 


Now that the quota act is permanent legislation, and re- 
striction and selection is here for as long as this Government 
shall endure, Judge Raker believed that an amendmert would 
be needed to that section of the naturalization law. He said 
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that under the quota law no Africans will come from Africa. 
We have 11,000,000 negroes in our population. They need pro- 
tection. He declared that we should go back as a base for 
naturalization to the words our fathers gave us: 


Those who may be naturalized shall be white persons, 


Judge Raker and all members of the committee foresaw at 
the time of the passage of the 1924 act the situation that would 
be brought about by immigration from Mexico. 

Congress must adjust that situation, the quicker the better. 
It will be a great task. It will take time. 

And then, perhaps, some of the younger Members who shall 
be here in future Congresses may give thought and study to 
the last legislative idea of Joun E. RAxer in the hope that as 
our population increases it may be as nearly as possible homo- 
geneous—one race, one people, one language—for the enjoyment 
in the fullest measure of the benefits of a free government. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, one of the first Members of Con- 
gress whom I met when I entered this body at the beginning 
of the Sixty-third Congress was the late Hon. Jofx E. RAKER, 
of California, whose character and publie service we memo- 
rialize on this occasion. To me the duty which the hour im- 
poses is a labor of love and I avail myself of this opportunity 
to pay my tribute to his noble attributes of mind and heart. 

I was attracted to him by his genial and gracious manner, 
and instinctively felt that we would soon be good friends, 
When the committees were appointed I was pleased to learn 
that we were on two important committees, where we served 
side by side until the opening of the present Congress, when I 
was pained to learn that he was too ill to attend the sessions. 

It was also my good fortune to enjoy his companionship on 
a European trip during the spring of 1919, and of a trip to 
California in 1923, and through his own district last summer, 
Which afforded me an opportunity to know him probably as 
intimately as any one in this House, as my impressions were 
formed by constant association over a long period of years, and 
under varied circumstances. His death, therefore, was a deep 
personal loss to me, for 1 feel that I have lost, not only a loved 
colleague and delightful companion, but a dear friend. 

The career of Junce Raxer, like that of many who have be- 
come prominent in public, professional, and commercial life, 
is an inspiration to the young men of the country, for his early 
life was surrounded by many handicaps incident to lack of 
advantages which might have been avoided had he possessed 
ample means. He literally earved success out of an enviren- 
ment that offered few opportunities for advancement, because 
of his industry, initiative, and a determination to win. He 
was early recognized in northern California as an able aud 
astute young lawyer and soon won a high place in his profes- 
sion. He was later elevated to the bench, in which eapacity 
he made a splendid record. In 1910 he was elected to the Con- 
gress of the United States and was reelected to each succeeding 
Congress by increasing majorities. 

When traveling in his district last summer I conversed with 
many of his constituents regarding his work in Congress who, 
regardless of party, expressed their admiration of him as their 
Representative, as a citizen, and as a friend and neighbor. In 
every city, town, and hamlet we visited the people thronged 
to meet him, and to welcome him and his devoted wife on 
their return from the Nation’s Capital. 

Judge Raxer's strongest characteristic was his devotion to 
duty. He appreciated the honor and responsibility of repre- 
senting a large constituency in the Congress of the United 
States, and he was ever on the alert to advance their interests 
and to see that their right to consideration was not dis- 
regarded. : 

He worked early and late in his office, and was always 
punctual in attendance upon the sessions of committees and 
the House; and denied himself the diversions which are so 
necessary to good health. He was so strong and rugged in 
health that he seemed unconscious of the fact that he was 
impairing his strength by hard work and long hours of appli- 
cation. A few years ago he moved to an apartment within 
one square of the Capitol, in order, as he stated to me, that 
he could return to the office conveniently after the close of 
the day to meet the demands upon his time. 

I remonstrated frequently against his close application to 
his work and especially his return to the office in the evye- 
ning, but he insisted that he must inform himself on the many 
public questions coming before the House in order that he 
could better serve his constituents, his State, and the country. 

Judge RAKER was a deep student of public affairs, and his 
iUlustrious ability and his indomitable industry enabled him 
to inform himself on every question which came ùp for con- 
sideration in the committees and on the floor of the House. 
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He marvelous discernment and could interpret legis- 
lation with the greatest ease, and quickly discover any incon- 
gruities or inconsistencies therein, or with existing statutes, 
which, with his familiarity with parliamentary practice made 
him one of the most useful and valuable Members of the Honse. 

As a logical and forceful speaker Judge Raker had few 
equals. He had the courage of his convictions, and availed 
himself of every proper occasion to express them. The world 
is better because of such a life, and our work here will be bet- 
ter performed by the inspiration of the memory of his virtues 
and his splendid service to his constituency, his State, and our 
country. 

Truly a good man has left us. In private life he was up- 
right and pure; in public life he was faithful to every trust. 


I can not say—I will not say— 

That he is dead. He is only away. 

With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 
He has wandered into an unknown land 
And left us dreaming. How very fair 

It needs must be, since he lingers there. 
And you—oh! you who wildest yearn 

For the old time step and glad retura— 
Think of him faring on, as dear 

In the love there as the love here. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr, Speaker, I am indeed grateful to the Cali- 
fornia delegation as well as to the membership of the House for 
being permitted to pay my respects to-day to the memory of one 
of the hardest-working and most sincere Members of this House, 
Hon. Joun E. Raker, I have known Mr. Raker ever since 
he entered the House. During my 20 years of service in the 
House I have known a great many hard-working and sincere 
men, but I do not know of a single Member with whom I have 
had the pleasure to serve who was more devoted to duty or who 
possessed greater courage than JohN E. Raker. 

I regret that I could not always agree with him on some 
matters of legislation which he advocated, but I know that 
he was honest and sincere in the things that he did advocate. 
Men will differ, and I reserved the right to differ with him and 
he reseryed the right to differ with me on some questions, 
and in view of the fact that it has already been mentioned 
by the distinguished gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHN- 
son] I am frank to say that the questions on which we dis- 

were the questions of immigration and prohibition. 
Outside of those two questions we agreed on all the other 
matters. He was a progressive Democrat, a progressive man, 
who was trying to his utmost to serve the country and the 
people. 

As a great many other men have been, he seemed unduly 
alarmed in respect to the future of our Nation, especially 
during the war. When we were forced into the war he was 
yery apprehensive in respect to the foreign or alien element 
in the United States, but after the war, after he had noticed 
the thousands and thousands of these aliens who offered their 
lives to the country, enlisting, waiving their exemption rights, 
he began to realize and appreciate that even these men pos- 
sessed the elements of loyalty and patriotism much more than 
he had formerly thought they could. Outside of the two ques- 
tions which I have mentioned it was my good fortune to agree 
with Mr. Raxer and cooperate with him on nearly all other 
matters. He was active and courageous, as I have said, and 
I feel that the House and the country and his State have 
lost in him an extremely valuable Member of the House. 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, among the most 
pleasant and ydluable associations afforded me since becoming 
a Member of the Congress have been those resulting from my 
service on the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
and this has been equally true of the service under the late 
John L. Burnett, chairman under the Democratic administra- 
tion, and under the guidance of the present chairman, Hon. 
Apert JOHNSON, of the State of Washington. The late Jonx 
E. Raker was a member of this important committee at the 
time I was assigned to it at the beginning of my service in 
Congress, and he remained one of its leading members until he 
was called to his last reward. 

This committee gives an unusual opportunity in a peculiar 
way to test the industry, diligence, and strength of a Member 
of the American Congress, to get the lines and angles of his 
sympathies, and to try out his willingness and ability to take 
the path of duty to his country and go unflinchingly forward 
when the distress and heartaches of suffering humanity, pic- 
tured with impelling force by the skill and eloquence of artists, 
would point and lead the other way. 
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The record of JohN E. Raker on this committee, as in this 
House, was one of courage, determination, and diligence. He 
eagerly grasped every opportunity for service to his district, 
State, and country, and spared no effort to make that service 
effective. He was a polished gentleman, open, frank, and 
direct at all times and in all things. As a friend and asso- 
ciate he was thoughtful, kind, and indulgent. 

In his public career he was tenacious of his opinions; but 
he had the right to be, because they were formed after pains- 
taking and diligent research. By incessant and untiring labor 
and the systematic collection of facts he was able to defend 
his position against all attacks. JoHn E. Raker had the 
courage of his convictions and was a fearless advocate of truth 
and justice. 

On November 21, 1889, our deceased colleague was married 
to Iva G. Spencer, daughter of Judge E. V. Spencer. Their 
home and family life was impressively beautiful. Here was 
the center of his happiness and devotion. He will be glad 
for us to say that in no limited measure were the successes 
and honors coming to him due to the assistance and counsel 
of this noble woman. She was truly his partner and the 
faithful and vigilant attendant during his iliness and suffer- 
ing. As he fearlessly approached the closing scenes of this 
life he might well have said: 


Let no impatient mourner stand 
In hollow sadness near my bed, 
But let me rest upon the hand, 
And let me hear the gentle tread 
Of her whose kindness long ago 
And still, unworn away by years, 
Has made my weary eyelids flow 
With grateful and admiring tears. 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen of the 
House, we have met here to-day to pay our respects to the 
memory of a distinguished Member of this body—Hon. JOHN 
E, Raker, of the State of California. Mr. Raker was first 
elected to Congress in the election of 1910, and had he served 
out the term for which he was last elected he would have rep- 
resented his district in Congress for 16 years. 

I had the pleasure, and I may say the honor, of meeting Mr. 
Raxer for the first time when the Sixty-second Congress was 
convened by President Taft in special session in April, 1911, 15 
years ago this present month. 

It is indeed one of the greatest honors that can be conferred 
upon an Ameriean citizen to elect him to represent his district 
in the House of Representatives. It is the greatest legislative 
body in all the world, because it is the law-making body of the 
greatest Government on this earth, and not only that, but it is 
the greatest Government that has ever been established since 
the beginning of time. Not only is it a very great honor to 
serve in this body, but it is indeed a very great privilece. We 
meet here, gentlemen, and of late years ladies, too, who come 
from every section of the Republic. We form friendships and 
associations which bind us close together and which will re- 
main with us as long as we shall live. 

Long years ago, in a discussion of the chief characteristics 
of a gentleman, it was said they are— 

High erected thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy. 


Down through the ages these words have come; they are as 
true to-day as when first spoken. The soul of Joun E. Raker 
was at all times filled with “high erected thoughts“ and his 
heart was full of love and courtesy for all mankind. Mr. 
Rakes began at once to actively look after every interest in 
the district he represented and his faithfulness and his fidelity 
to all his constituents and to all that Western country so im- 
pressed itself upon the people, that notwithstanding, he was a 
Democrat and continued in that faith to his death, he has been 
elected for the last three elections with the indorsement of the 
opposing party—indeed, a very great honor to be conferred 
upon any man. 

In the Sixty-second Congress, there were 127 gentlemen who, 
along with our esteemed colleague, Mr. Raker, came into the 
House of Representatives. I would like to detail briefly the 
story of those 127, who began their national legislative careers 
during that Congress: 

Of that number there are only 11 of us who are Members 
of this House at the present time. Thirty-four of them have 
crossed the dark river and gone to their reward. A number 
of them have had preferment and are now serving in other 
places of distinction. One of them, as I recall, is now serving 
his people with honor as governor of a great State; another 
has served his State as governor and has now retired to private 
life. 
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Five have been elected to seats in the Senate of the United 
States, and are now serving their States with honor and dis- 
tinction in that great body. One of those 127, I am pleased 
to say, has had the very great distinction of being nominated 
by his party as its candidate for the highest office in the gift 
of the American people. Three of them, as I recall, are located 
here in Washington, where they hold positions of trust. Some 
have gone into Foreign Service and, of course, a very large 
number have retired from public life. 

I also want to recall here to-day the service rendered by 
our distinguished colleague in the committees of Congress 
upon which he has served. When one becomes a Member of 
Congress it is customary to assign him to those committees for 
which he is best fitted, or which have to do with those things 
about which he is best advised. When our colleague was 
placed upon Public Lands, Immigration and Naturalization, 
Irrigation and Reclamation, it was an ideal selection, for the 
West was particularly interested in these subjects. Mr. Raker 
was particularly well equipped for service upon these commit- 
tees. He remained upon them during his entire service and 
was a most faithful and efficient member of each. 

He was an earnest and devout advocate of woman suffrage, 
and when the Committee on Woman Suffrage was created he 
was made chairman and held that position during the remain- 
der of his service here. He had much to do with the passage 
of the woman suffrage amendment, and I know throughout 
the length and breadth of this land he will be honored and 
remembered by the good women of America. 

I had the honor of serving with him upon the Committee on 
Public Lands. There were 22 of us who gathered around the 
table when that committee first met in the Sixty-second Con- 
gress. Upon that committee Mr. Raker served during his 
entire term. Of the 22 who were members upon that commit- 
tee at that time, there are remaining in the House only two of 
us, the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. TayLor, and myself. 
One other gentleman, who was then a member of that commit- 
tee is serving with honor and distinction in the Senate, the 
Hon. Joe T. Ropinson, who was at that time chairman of the 
Committee on Publie Lands. 

I mention these facts merely to show how rapidly changes 
take place in the personnel of the House and its various 
committees. 

During my two years of service on the Committee on Public 
Lands, I had the opportunity of observing the work done by 
Mr. Raker, and to note how earnestly he represented the needs 
not only of his own district but of all that great western 
country. Rarely was it that our committee met that Mr. 
Raker did not present some matter of interest to his own peo- 
ple and urge its recommendation by the committee. 

Mr. Raxer did not confine his work in Congress alone to the 
committee upon which he served. Just a few days ago as I 
sat in the committee room of the Committee on Agriculture, I 
reached up and took from one of the shelves a copy of the 
hearings of the committee taken in the days gone by. As I 
examined this volume I. found it to be the hearings taken in 
1916. At that time our committee brought in the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Agriculture, and this volume was 
the hearings on the 1916 appropriation bill. I casually opened 
it and as I did so I saw the name of our distinguished col- 
league, JOHN E. Raker, who was appearing before that com- 
mittee urging with his usual vehemence an appropriation of 
money to protect the livestock of the western country from 
the ravages of predatory animals. I mention this to show you 
that there was not a single solitary interest in the whole 
western country that he was not alive to, and which he did not, 
along with his other associates from that section, protect and 
defend. 

I very much regret that circumstances over which I had no 
control, prevented me from joining with my colleagues who 
were designated to escort his remains to their last resting place. 
JouN E. Raker has gone to his reward, and those of us who 
have had the honor of serving with him through all these 
years, as well as all the Members who have served with him, 
will honor and revere his memory. j 


Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, Jonn E. RAKER and I entered 
Congress at-the same time. We were elected in 1910 and took 
the oath of office on the same day, the 4th day of April, 1911, 
at a special session of Congress called by a proclamation of 
President Taft. At this time 118 new Members óf Congress 
were elected, and until this time, this was the largest class of 
new Members in the history of the Congress. Just for a 


moment, consider the change in the membership of the House of 
Representatives. Tbere are now only seven men left in that 
class ; however, there are four Members of the present Congress 
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who were elected in 1910 but have been absent for one or more 
terms. 

From the time I met Judge Raker in one of the Washington 
hotels almost immediately after his arrival to enter upon the 
duties as a Congressman, and until his death, I considered him 
one of my very best friends in Congress. 

Soon after he entered Congress he won the admiration and 
confidence of his colleagues. He was a splendid Representative, 
a student, and a ready and forceful speaker. 

I often sat with him during the sessions of the House. and 
very frequently when I had inquiries regarding matters affect- 
ing the immigration laws of our country or matters pending in 
Congress and before his Committee on Immigration, I would 
consult him to get his views, and always found him ready and 
willing to give what I afterwards learned to be the proper 
advice. He and the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHN- 
son] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] were my prin- 
cipal guides on matters of immigration. 

He was an untiring worker for his constituents; considered 
by all who knew him to be one of the real energetic and con- 
scientious representatives of the people. His place on the Im- 
migration Committee of the House will be hard to fill; not only 
did he represent the people of his congressional district on this 
committee, but he represented a vast majority of all the citi- 
zens of the United States. I know he was held in the highest 
esteem by the people of the district which I have the honor to 
represent for his faithful work in behalf of the immigration 
laws which were passed during his service in the House, and I 
doubt if he was ever in my district or had ever had the pleasure 
of meeting any of my constituents except those whom it was my 
honor to introduce to him. If the personnel of the Immigration 
Committee of the House and Senate were always made up of 
the caliber of Judge Raker, the Members of Congress would be 
relieved of answering many letters of inquiry from their con- 
stituents who favor restricted immigration legislation, our citi- 
zenship would be constantly improved, and our institutions be 
safely guarded. 

Judge Raker also held prominent assignments on the Com- 
mittee of Irrigation and Reclamation and on the. Committee 
on the Public Lands. When his labors here ended and for many 
years before, he was the ranking man on the Public Lands 
Committee. It was his incessant and studious labors on these 
two committees which greatly benefited not only his district 
and his State but the entire great western part of this Republic. 
When I was in California and visited two of the great cities 
of that State, I met with men who were loud in their praise of 
the work of this statesman. One gentleman, a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the City of San Francisco, stated 
to me that he had never known a man to represent a district 
from California in the House of Representatives, whose serv- 
ice was of more benefit to the entire State of California than 
those of Judge RAKER. 

His home and his district was in the northeastern part of 
the State yet his efforts and his accomplishments were appre- 
ciated in every section of that great sovereign State which he 
loved so well. From the works of praise which I heard from the 
many citizens of his State, I belieye he would have been honored 
with any office in the gift of his people. 

Joux E. Raker has been called to his reward to that 
“house of many mansions.” ~ 

If we would recall the example he set as a man, a statesman 
and a friend, stop and ponder, we would become better for the 
life he lived. 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen of the House, within 
the limited time that circumstances now permit it is impossible 
to assemble and present all of the strong points in the life of a 
man like Joun E. Raker. It is impossible to present fully an 
appreciation of his services, even the cardinal features of them. 
I rise to express my appreciation of two or three phases of his 
life and work. I was associated with Mr. Raker on the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization from the beginning 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress until his death. I found him with 
definite, settled convictions, settled purposes. I found him con- 
tinuing, unchanging in the course which he adopted. I came 
to appreciate him very much on that account. 

Another thing that I observed with great admiration in con- 
nection with Judge RAxer’s public service was the place he 
held in the esteem of his own people. Men talk about politics 
as if it were something discreditable in a man to understand 
and serve his people and maintain their confidence. It is 
generally recognized that a business man must keep in touch 
with his trade, and that every other man who serves the public 
must cultivate the good will of his people and continuously 
have their support, but men sometimes speak of those of us 
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who serve the public as If it were discreditable for us to under- 
stand our people, for us to continuously maintain their good 
will. That is a necessary qualification for a man who serves 
the public. The man who does not do it does not serve at all, 
and if, by any mischance he did serve, he would be a failure. 
The man who does not understand his people, and who in turn 
does not make himself understood by them, can not long con- 
tinue to represent them. I do not know how the idea got into 
American public life that public service and ability to under- 
stand and to continue to serve the people involves even a shade 
of discredit. Such an idea is born of shallow thinking and silly 
talk. 

This attitude and propaganda supporting it are based on 
inability or unwillingness to discriminate between cunning 
tricksters and public servants who have tact and talent to 
enable them to understand and interpret the public will and 
needs. Such tact and talent are indispensably requisite to a 
representative government. Without men who understand 
public questions and know how to deal with the public there 
can be no constitutional, representative government. People 
who believe in the Constitution and the system it has estab- 
lished should not, through ignorance of what it involves, pro- 
mote a state of the public mind which would destroy it, Men 
who do not believe in free representative government may con- 
sistently deride the necessary constitutional processes of win- 
ning and holding popular support of men and measures, but 
people who understand and love the rule of the popular will 
can not. 

The fundamental thing that enables a man to maintain the 
confidence and support of his people is the deserving of that 
confidence and support. There are deceits and miscarriages, of 
course, but not for long will a man hold the prevailing good 
will, the hearty support of his constituents, unless in the course 
of years they recognize that there is in him that which is ex- 
pressive of the best that is in them, that on which they can 
depend. When a man has continued to hold the confidence and 
support of such a constituency as Judge Raker had, if I had 
no other standard by which to test his life, I would know that 
there was sterling worth in his character and substantial value 
in his services. 

I had the pleasure of visiting several parts of the district 
he represented. The majority of the citizenship of the district, 
I think, were of an opposing faith, and yet he continued, as 
you have been told, to represent that great district, with its 
great middle class, high class, American citizenship. I saw 
how heartily the people of his own party and of the Republican 
Party supported him, not as a matter of form, but it appeared 
in the manner in which they greeted him. The good will and 
confidence of people of both parties found spontaneous, con- 
tinuous expression wherever opportunity for its expression was 
presented. 

Gentlemen and dear lady, if I shall have the privilege of 
serving my people and the Nation as long as Judge RAKER 
did, if I can live in the recollection and esteem of my colleagues 
and have myself and in those who know me a knowledge of 
the fact that the people who have trusted me, who conferred 
this honor upon me, have had an ever-increasing confidence in 
me as the years have come and gone—if I have that privilege, 
I shall be glad to leave it to my children and my friends 
as a heritage well worth having. 


Mr. VAILE. My acquaintance with Jonx E. Raker did not 
cover quite as long a period as that of some of my colleagues, 
but it was long enough to give me an opportunity for full ap- 
preciation of him as a man and a legislator, 

And it was rather an intensive acquaintance, on its pro- 
fessional side, because for six years I served on two commit- 
tees with that most industrious Congressman. Those com- 
mittees, Immigration and Naturalization, and Public Lands, 
were exceedingly active during all of that time. 

The Committee on Immigration and Naturalization passed 
the 1920 amendments to the exclusion act, the two acts for 
the percentage restriction of immigration, and the act for 
the separate citizenship of married women. This legisiation 
marked a complete change in the traditional policy of our Goy- 
ernment on a matter as vital to the Republic as any that has 
ever been considered by this Congress, a matter that goes to 
the determination of what shall be the blood of this Nation 
throngn all the centuries to come. 

The Committee on the Public Lands during this period con- 
sidered and secured the passage of the oii-leasing bill, involv- 
ing a change in our former policy with regard to the use of 
the natural resources of the public domain, many bills relat- 
ing to the landed and mineral wealth of the United States and 
a great mass of private and local bills. That committee ranks 
very high in volume of work transacted, standing next, I 
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believe, to Claims and Pensions in the number of bills referred 
to and considered by it. 

I might add that I served with him on a special joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses of Congress to investigate matters 
growing out of the old Northern Pacifice land grants. Several 
members of that joint committee are now dead—Senator 
Spencer, our late colleague Mr. Williams, of Michigan, and our 
Judge Raxer. The hearings of that joint committee for its 
one year’s work now comprise some three thousand printed 
pages, and all of that great mass of testimony is sprinkled 
with his searching, studious questions, 

The changes in national policy involved in the work of the 
two committees which I have mentioned were changes incident 
to the growth of the country, changes necessitated by an 
altering ratio between population and resources, changes re- 
quiring a long look into the future. In this work Jonx H. 
Raker incessantly labored in a broad, constructive, statesman- 
like manner, 

Mr. Speaker, it is in the daily grind of duty, rather than 
in the flash of conspicuous moments, that a man's real quality 
appears. The Congressman who is genuinely useful to his 
constituents and to the country is not so much the man of 
brilliance as the man of steadiness, not so much the orator 
as the worker. Jonn E. Raker was, indeed, an effective de- 
bater, though his effectiveness lay rather in his earnestness 
and his manifest sincerity, his vigor and virility, and the 
sense of personal conviction which he conveyed to his auditors, 
than in any attempt at rhetorical finish. As a speaker he was 
rough and ready. But he was ready in any situation, and his 
readiness came from plain, faithful, plugging, hard work. 

He was as industrious as any man whom it has ever been 
my fortune to know. There was hardly a single day during the 
sessions of Congress for the six years of my association with 
him when one or the other of his committees was not in ses- 
sion. Very often indeed they were both in session on the same 
day. He attended every meeting of each of those committees 
except when their hours were in actual conflict, and even then 
he would contrive to keep in touch with both. 

JoHN Raker knew all the details of every bill pending before 
each of those committees. He made it his business to study 
every bill and to arrive at an intelligent conclusion supported 
by definite reasons, as to its merits or demerits. He always 
had his amendments ready and presented them cogently and 
thoroughly. 

JOHN RAKeER’s creed was the performance of duty. He took 
duty as it came, cheerfully, willingly, and tirelessly. 1 think 
it would no more have occurred to him to slight a task than 
to commit a crime. Indeed, to his mind, the two things were 
about synonymous. No task was so large as to dismay him, 
none so small as to incur his neglect. 

I believe that the records of both those committees will show 
that Judge Raker attended more sessions of each than any 
other Member except the chairman—and that is no small trib- 
ute in view of the very conscientious personnel of both those 
bodies. Often I have seen him come in loaded with law re- 
ports to fortify his argument on the matter under discussion, 
Time and again I have known him to spend the luncheon hour 
at the law library preparing himself, not with food, but with 
citations, for an afternoon session. 

The pertinacity which was one of Jonn Raxer's outstanding 
characteristics was sometimes irritating to his colleagues, but 
when that man got through with a proposition nothing had 
been overlooked. 

Joun Raker had one quality which I often thought made 
his way more difficult for him. He was constantly seeking 
not the path of the least, but that of the most resistance. He 
was constitutionally unable to compromise. I da not mean 
that he could never be convinced. That did happen now and 
then, and when he yielded in such cases it would be with a 
good humor and generosity which warmed the hearts of his 
colleagues. 

He had a warm heart himself, a most lovable and human 
disposition. He was the devoted husband of a most charming 
and cultured lady. Wrapped up somewhere with his iron will 
there was a melting element of almost womanly tenderness 
and sentiment. He loved his fellow men not theoretically and 
philosophically but with a lively personal affection. 

But when he had made up his mind on a proposition he was 
set like a rock. You eould ride over him by sheer force of 
votes, but when you got through he was just as solid and just 
as firm as ever and just as formidable in the next tussle. 
Defeated many times, he never knew defeat. 

Pertinacity, persistence, fidelity, and ceaseless activity—these 
were the qualities of our departed colleague, He was by nature 
aggressive rather than defensive, communicative rather than 
receptive. His virtues were positive, not negative, virtues. 
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There was nothing passive about the man. His was a restless, 
active, inquiring, doing mind, sometimes belligerent, always 
forceful; the kind of mind that always presses home the attack 
and scorns to feint or parry. And how he did love a good 
fight! 

He sat on the Democratic side of cur shadowy dividing line. 
He was healthily and humanly partisan—vigorously so, because 
he could not be anything without being vigorous in it. But 
both sides respected him, both sides loved him, and he belonged 
to both sides. He nearly always received in his own district 
the nomination of both parties because he was the kind of a 
man in whom people have confidence. 

He was the kind of a man you would want for a partner or 
a friend. 

And in his big mountainous district of his big, generous 
State he is remembered as the friend of all the people, regard- 
less of party, as the faithful representative of all and as a 
stalwart, positive, patriotic American. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, it was not my privilege to 
serve on any standing committee with our late colleague from 
California, the Hon. Joun E. Raker, but during the seven 
years I haye been a Member of the House I saw much of him 
on the floor of the House and in Committee of the Whole. In- 
cidentally, the latter organization, to may mind, is of greater 
importance than is sometimes accredited to it, for, after the 
standing committees have reported to the House, the Committee 
of the Whole is the one place where the general membership 
of the House has an opportunity to influence the final form of 
our legislative enactment. 

I did have an opportunity, early after my arrival in Wash- 
ington to serve here, to become acquainted with Judge RAKER 
and his splendid life companion in something of a social way, 
and I saw some of the sides of his character which were not 
always displayed in his service on the floor of the House. In 
personal contact, he was affable, generous, lovable. 

It has been said that he was a tenacious and vigorous advo- 
cate of the things which received his attention and his support. 
Let that be said to his credit. No man achieves results in a 
legislative body or elsewhere without struggle, without con- 
test, without perseverance. If I were to try to give my per- 
sonal view of his character as displayed in his service in the 
House, I think I would sum up that impression in the one 
word “sincerity.” I believe Judge Raker was absolutely sin- 
cere. I can not recall an instance when any Member of the 
House could have had occasion to question or doubt Judge 
RAKxn's own conviction as to the accuracy of any statement 
which he made—and that is important in this body. When we 
feel that we can rely upon the sincerity, the good intent, the 
honestly, the integrity of a fellow member, while we may well 
disagree with him on questions of policy, we always know that 
we can contend with him, if that be necessary, upon a safe and 
equal basis; that the only issue is the true welfare of the 
people we are here to serve. 

He was intensely devoted to his work and to his State and 
to the great West. The great Pacific coast territory never had 
a more valiant supporter of its particular interests than it 
had in our late colleague. We enjoyed his flashes of intensity 
in debate, his honest determination to achieve success. On this 
floor there must necessarily be clash of opinion, discussion of 
policy, and difference in viewpoint—we can not and need not 
always be in agreement—but one of the pleasant recollections 
which I shall carry from the membership in the National 
House of Representatives will be the personal acquaintance 
which it has been my opportunity to form with such men as 
Judge Raker and other colleagues who have been or are still 
Members of. this body. When they pass away—as did Judge 
RAKER, much to the surprise of some of us, apparently in the 
full vigor of activity—we cherish their memories in high re- 
gard and deep affection, and, as was the situation in his case, 
we find many things in their lives, in their records here, in 
their aspirations and their achievements, which we do well 
to emulate in the tasks yet remaining for us to do. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I rarely ever attend the 
funeral of a close friend. This is the second time in my eight 
years of service in this body that I have delivered a eulogy upon 
a departed friend. I rarely attend funerals because I prefer to 
remember my friends as I saw them in the full vigor of life and 
robust manhood. No man cherishes the memory and affection 
of his friends more than I. My acquaintance with Judge RAKER 
when I entered this body in 1919 was one that was not calcu- 
lated, as with some, to immediately form close ties of friend- 
ship. He was a member of the Immigration Committee. Im- 
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mediately after coming into this body I was called upon to 
introduce a resolution that came before that committee, having 
for its purpose the admission of certain laborers from. the 
Republic to the south of us without the restriction of the lit- 
eracy t what was known as seasonable or emergency labor. 

Through the instrumentality of my good friend Judge RAKER, 
and the able chairman of that committee, who is present here 
to-day, together with other Members, my efforts in that direc- 
tion were very effectively defeated; but that did not affect me 
in my admiration of those gentlemen, and although I was 
forced to go to the Secretary of Labor to secure what my 
farmers and ranchmen had to have, I felt always and knew 
that they were honest in their convictions and in their opposi- 
tion to the resolution. No man has greater admiration for the 
chairman of that great committee to-day than I, and no man 
had greater admiration for Judge Raker than I. It was my 
good fortune to sit beside Judge Raker on the Irrigation Com- 
mittee for seven years and to discuss and formulate legislation 
for the great West that he loved and that I loved. He was 
an untiring worker on that committee. I followed his leader- 
ship and the advice that he gave me, because I was a new Mem- 
ber. While very enthusiastic for the reclamation of arid lands, 
I gained valuable information and inspiration in my work upon 
that committee from my deceased friend and colleague. I may 
say in passing that there are two gentlemen from the great 
State of California from whom I received as a new Member 
very valuable advice and instruction. The widow of one of 
them sits here to-day. I shall ever cherish the memory of 
Julius Kahn. 

Together with my good wife, I visit the State of California 
almost every summer. It is our practice to spend our summers 
there. We were entertained in the home of the present pre- 
siding officer, and there I met many people from Judge RAKER'S 
district. The surest test of a man and the affection in which 
his people hold him is the expression from what you may call 
the middle or the poor class. I met people from Judge RAKER'S 
district who are not rich in this world’s goods. They were 
loud in their praise of Judge Raker and the consideration given 
to their problems by him. He was the friend of those who had 
not affluence and wealth in this world, and while the friend of 
those people, he was not the enemy of people more favorably 
situated. In his votes here in this House he accorded justice to 
all classes of people. 

As has been said by one of my colleagues here, I trust when 
I shall leave this body that it may be said of me that I have 
been the representative of all the people of my district, re- 
gardless of political yiews or station in life. Such a man was 
Judge Raker, It is a beautiful tribute, a magnificent tribute, 
to his sterling character and worth that he received the 
indorsement at every election of all the people of his district, 
both Democrats and Republicans, He was a party man like 
the rest of us, but he was not a partisan when it came to deal- 
ing with the people of his district. Party affiliations rarely 
entered into his deliberations here, because he was truly the 
representative of the people of his district, as I think a man 
should be. When it came to strong party questions, of course, 
Judge Raker was aligned with his party just as you and I 
would be. When it was a matter of dealing with all of the 
people of his district, representing them, replying to letters 
which they wrote—and I have seen stacks of them—he was 
truly the representative of all the people of that splendid 
district. 

What drew me most to him, my friends, was the fact that 
he was first, last, and all the time an American, and he stood 
here on this floor with the chairman of his committee and 
other members and fought to perpetuate American institutions 
in this country, and his views and influence have left their 
impress upon the legislation, the splendid legislation, that has 
come from that committee, to preserve America, and not only 
America, but the great State of California, for Americans and 
American ideals and institutions. 

I have been in his home here. I know that good helpmate, 
who is to-day widowed and deprived of the support and comfort 
of this good man. They were blessed with children, but Provi- 
dence so willed that they should be taken from him. Judge 
Raker was truly a home man. He loved his family and his 
home life. He had the most tender and affectionate regard for 
his splendid wife. In his death his district has sustained a loss, 
I might say almost an irreparable loss. I do not know of a 
man in Congress who did greater work for the people of his 
district than did Judge Raker. He was untiring in his work, 
and I have seen him in his office at the midnight hour. 

And it was not for glory, it was not for the sake of loud 
applause, but for the good that he might do his people. That 
untiring work at all hours, there is no question in my mind, 
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brought about his untimely death. He went beyond human 
endurance in carrying on the work that he felt duty impelled 
him to do. 

Let me say in conclusion, as I started out to state, his State, 
his district, and the entire Nation suffered a great loss in the 
death of Judge Raxer, These kind of men are not easily re- 
placed in this body or in the affairs of this great Nation. He 
received the plaudits of his people in life. They mourn his 
untimely taking away. May the soul of JohN RAKER, as I am 
sure it does and will, forever rest in peace. 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, my acquaintance with Con- 
gressman Raker began with my service upon the Public Lands 
Committee of the House in the Sixty-eighth Congress. The 
State of California had in Congressman Raxer a strong de- 
fender of the rights of the American people; a man who ap- 
parently had won his way to success in life by hard, careful, 
and conscientious work. 

He had a thorough knowledge of the law, always applicable 
to the questions as they were presented, and he never failed to 
assert his position with vigor. He was irresistible in present- 
ing his viewpoint and seldom yielded the position he first ad- 
vocated. 

J learned to know him in my association and discussion of 
matters before the committee, and I always found him strong 
in his position, clear in his views, and always for a strict and 
rigid enforcement of the laws of the land. 

He was a strong advocate for the growth and development 
of his adopted State; he worked for the protection of the for- 
ests and the natural beauty of the great Pacific State. Much 
legislation for California’s great parks and for the preservation 
of California’s timber was the work and the brain of Joun E. 
RAKER. 

No firmer defender of the American citizen against the en- 
croachment of the Japanese on the Pacific coast could be found 
in all America than Jonn E. Raker, No firmer friend to 
American citizenship in its opposition to undesirable foreign 
emigration could have been found in his State. When the bill 
for the restriction of foreign emigration was before Congress, 
no man in that entire body worked harder and unceasingly for 
its passage than did Jonx E. Raker. 

He never forgot that his position made him the servant of 
the people of his State, and of the Nation. That he served 
the people of his district, regardless of politics, is well known. 

I had great admiration for Mr. Raker, on account of his 
great force in presenting or defending his position upon any 
subject that he advocated. 

Having once reached a conclusion as to his course he would 
be firm, and often alone in support of his position. It was 
this decisive trait in his make-up that made the people of his 
district and State trust him and return him to Congress suc- 
cessively for many years. This same trait of character brought 
to him the respect and confidence of his fellow Members in the 
legislative body. He had great personal courage, and possessed 
confidence in himself and in his position; he was always self- 
reliant. 

Frequently In the heat of debate, and in the spirit of intoler- 
ance on the part of those who did not always agree with him, 
his measures would fail; undismayed he would return them to 
the calendar again, and in the final struggle he would succeed 
in having them placed in the statutes of the Nation. 

When I think of the vast forest reserves of the State of 
California, and recall the efforts of Mr. Raker in the extend- 
ing and preserving of those great areas for future protection 
of the people of California, I can realize his vision for the 
future need of his State in the protection of its water and 
timber supply. The immense service rendered by him to the 
citizens of that great State is reflected in an editorial in- 
serted in the Recorp by Mr. Otprretp on the 9th day of March, 
1926; a brief excerpt I take the liberty to incorporate in my 
remarks to show the views carried by Mr. Raker upon his 
entry into Congress, and how that indomitable will of his 
succeeded : 


When Johx E. Raker first ran for Congress in 1910 he adopted a 
platform of his own and had it printed and circulated throughout 
his district. Among other things as I remember, he set himself down 
as favoring Japanese exclusion, woman suffrage, reclamation of arid 
lands, extension of the Forest Service, protection of our natural water- 
sheds, reforestation, and development of bydroelectric power. Later 
he became a strong advocate of the National Park Service and of 
national game and fish preserves. At his request he was assigned to 
the Public Lands Committee, the Immigration Committee, and the 
Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, where he was able to force 
his views upon a membership composed mostly of easterners who know 
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nothing about the problems of the great western portion of their 
country, 

It was a long, hard fight, but Congressman RakeER lived to see his 
efforts crowned with success. He lived to see every plank set forth 
in that 1910 platform a reality, He was really the author of the 
Japanese exclusion act, and he was chairman of the House Committee 
on Woman Suffrage when the seventeenth amendment became a law. 
He was the author of the desert land act and many other laws affect- 
ing the great West. He was the best land lawyer in Congress, Legis- 
lation fathered and championed by Mr. Raker found its way into the 
„ Service, the Forest Service, and the National Park 

ervlee. 


Clearly, in the above editorial, Is the congressional and civil 
life of Joux E. Raxer portrayed. In conclusion permit me to 
say: Life is certainly uncertain, and man is not the maker or 
controller of his own period on earth. One year ago JohN E. 
RAKER was a strong, vigorous, and virile man, whose eye was 
clear, whose step firm and decisive, whose brain was active. 
A man apparently content with the whole world; a man who 
had apparently another decade before him of vigorous, busy 
life; but, alas the Divine Ruler, who holds the destiny of man, 
decreed otherwise, and JohN E. RAKER was passed on, leaving 
to mourn his untimely taking a deyoted and loving wife and 
a host of associates who recall his busy and successful career. 


We are no other than a moving row 

Of magic shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with the sun-illumined lantern held 
In midnight by the master of the glow. 


Mr, BDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, in honoring the memory of 
the late Hon. JoHN E. Raxer, we honor ourselves. A sense of 
duty, love of his memory, and ties of friendship bring us here 
on this occasion to pay tribute to the memory of one who is 
worthy of the most eloquent and earnest eulogies, 

These would be sad occasions, here and elsewhere, but for 
the hope of life eternal beyond the grave. We are told that 
the truly good never die; but that they pass to life eternal. In 
that sweet thought we parted with our friend to whom we pay 
tribute to-day, believing that our loss is Heaven's gain. He has 
passed through that sleep called death, to that glorious life 
where there will be no more parting and no more sorrows. May 
we live worthy of his memory, and as commanded by our Lord, 
ars we also may enter into that endless life when we are 
called. 

The older I get, and the more mature I become in my thought, 
the more I am convinced that there would be no real joy in life 
except as found in that blessed promise that those who believe 
in and serve God shall live again. It is disturbing and pain- 
ful to me when I hear of atheists and infidels trying to upset 
and destroy this—the sweetest of all human hopes. 

A truly great and good man passed from among us when 
our friend took his departure. His loss from the Congress, 
where he served so long and so ably, is keenly felt. We miss 
his counsel, his leadership, and his eloquence. It is a pity we 
have to give up such courageous men as he was. The country 
can Hl afford to lose Christian statesmen of his splendid type; 
especially in this time of unrest when “ redism” is undertaking, 
through deadly propaganda, to undermine our sacred institu- 
tions by foisting atheism and infidelity upon our civilization. 

It is an insidious propaganda, parading under the guise of 
“science” and “freedom of thought,” a veritable wolf in 
sheep’s clothing,” that would destroy, not only our Govern- 
ment, but our cherished hopes of the life immortal, It is in- 
tended to wreck us as it wrecked Russia. It would make of 
us a godless nation as it has made of Russia. It is a part of 
that false theory of evolution that argues God out of the 
creation and leayes its victims godless and hopeless, We need 
strong men, like the one to whose splendid memory we pay 
these tributes, to combat these menacing forces. 

Mr. Raker was indeed a strong character and there was no 
trace of infidelity in his noble soul. He was full of courage 
and stood bravely by his convictions, He was among those 
who believed that God rules our destiny and that to continue 
in happiness we must keep God closely and lovingly in our 
individual and national lives. His was a manly life, without 
cant and without hypocrisy. He stood firm, like the moun- 
tains of his beloved California, for all that he thought to be 
right and equally strong against all he thought was wrong. 
He supported all moral issues with a courage unsurpassed. 

Judge Raker was not in the House long before he was 
pointed out and referred to as a man of ability. He grew in 
strength and influence, which, added to his many years of 
experience here, made of him one of the most useful and 
powerful Members of Congress. 
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The late Speaker, Champ Clark, in a memorial address on 
April 9, 1910, in eulogizing his friend, the late Judge De 
Armond, in referring to how usefulness and influence grow 
with experience and length of service, in Congress, said: 


The high places to which Phelps, Bland, and De Armond rose in 
both the House and the country is another illustration of the value of 
long service—value not only to themselves, but to their constitueneies 
and to the entire Republic. 

Men should not be sent hither simply to gratify their own personal 
ambitions, but because they can be of service, and having proved that 
they are of service, wisdom dictates that they should be kept here so 
long as they continue to be of service; and it may be confidently as- 
serted that the value of the services of a man of capacity, character, 
industry, and good habits increase in exact proportion to his length of 
service. New England understands this thoroughly. So do the cities 
of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. When a Representative from any of 
those places demonstrates his fitness here he is retained until he re- 
tires, dies, or is promoted. Five times in succession Philadelphia has 
had the distinguished honor of furnishing the “ father of the House“ 
Kelley, Randall, O'Neill, Harmer, and Bingham. Should General Bing- 
ham, the present father of the House.“ for any reason cease to be a 
Member, the title of “father of the House“ would pass to still 
another Pennsylvanian, the Hon. John Dalzell. These facts should 
furnish much food for thought to every constituency in the land. 


Sixteen years have elapsed since that great address by 
Speaker Clark. He himself rose to great power and influence 
through his matchless ability and long service in Congress. It 
might be noted in line with his comment, Pennsylvania, in the 
person of the beloved Hon. Tomas S. Butter, still has the 
“father of the House,” for continuous service, 

The second California district recognized the wisdom of 
keeping a good man in Congress and they sent Judge Raker 
here term after term until he was claimed by death in the very 
midst of his greatest strength and usefulness. 

He was a friend and colleague of the great Champ Clark, 
and of that convincing orator and leader, the late Claude 
Kitchin, with whom he worked for the welfare of his party and 
of the country. He served long and well in the Congress. He 
was a tireless worker, fearless, able, and eloquent. This made 
a wonderful combination. Added to this were his friend-win- 
ning qualities. Few men had more or stronger friends than 
Judge Raxer had. He has left his splendid impress upon the 
laws and history not only of California, in whose soil he sleeps, 
but upon the Nation he loved so well. 

He was a great lawyer, a hard student, and a statesman. He 
loved California and its people and those people loved him in 
return. They will miss him as we miss him here. He loved 
his country and was intensely patriotic. He came to the end 
of his earthly life full of honors, useful, and much beloved. 


But, brother, you have not died in vain, 
For you will live until the end of time; 
Your record shines without a stain, 
The soul of faith marches on unslaln, 
To the heights of the hills sublime, 


Mr. REED of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, 
. the eloquent tribute already delivered in this House by Mem- 
bers of Congress properly portray the very high esteem which 
the House entertained for the valuable services rendered by 
the deceased, Hon. JohN E. Raker. It was not my good for- 
tune to know Congressman Raker prior to my service in this 
House which began in December, 1923. Judge Raker had been 
a Member of Congress for quite a long time prior to this date. 
I was placed upon a Committee of Irrigation and Reclamation, 
of which Judge Raker had been a member tor many years. 
No one could serve on this committee without being forcibly 
impressed with the ability of the deceased. It is doubtful 
whether any member of this committee worked harder or 
familiarized himself with detail work upon questions before 
this committee more than Judge Raker. It is true that 
some men achieve greatness who do not possess a combative 
attribute. History, however, discloses that the characters who 
achieve lasting and enduring achiyement are principally 
confined to those characters who belong to the combative 
régime. Judge Raker belonged to the latter class. In my 
opinion he was by nature endowed with a mind that fitted him 
for not only hard work but for studious, initiative, construc- 
tive and combative work, Nature was further good to him 
in giving him a strong physique and a brilliant mind as well 
as the gift of eloquence. This important committee will miss 
Judge Raker; the American Congress will miss him more, as 
his services were in demand by all those interested in helping 
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that great array of our class of citizenship who need wise 
legislation. i 

Judge Raker was strictly human, a strong contender for 
those principles he conceived to be right, yet ever ready to 
listen to those who contended for propositions contrary to his 
own views. The district he served so faithfully for a long 
time in the American Congress needs no encomium from me, 
and yet I can not fail in this brief address to say of the people 
of his district that when they selected Judge Raker to rep- 
resent their district in the American Congress, they acted 
wisely and placed one in high counsels of this Nation who 
never forgot to serve them ably and faithfully, even though he 
sometimes served them at the sacrifice of his own physical 
strength. The magnificent gathering of thousands of people 
at his funeral in the beautiful little town of Susanville, Calif., 
where we laid him to rest, thoroughly attest the very high 
esteem and the great love his own people bear for him. 

Since the passing of my friend I have been forcibly im- 
pressed with this thought, that when some of our friends are 
summoned to the Great Beyond that we can not see, in our 
imagination, the physical form before us. Judge RAKER was 
one of those who impressed me so forcibly that I can yet in 
my imagination have an ideal picture of his physical stature 
and also remember even the tone of his clear strong and force- 
ful voice, g 

Very few individuals of this life voluntarily want to with- 
draw and enter upon the possibilities of the life beyond. We 
have many tasks that we feel we have not finished. We have 
much labor that we desire to pursue further. In reality we 
are sometimes at a loss to understand why those are taken who 
seem to be thoroughly possessed with all their faculties for 
usefulness. Some of the most brilliant men who have ever 
served in the American Congress were taken at a very early 
age. But because of the fact that our finite minds can not 
reason out this matter is no argument why it is not right, 
for in reality there is so little which we do thoroughly under- 
stand, It is enough for us to know that the same God who has 
so gently dealt with this young Nation through these years of 
its incipiency does understand and does all things well. 

Judge Raker had lived a little more than three score of 
years. He died in his days of usefulness. We can yet hear 
the plaudits of the multitude rejoicing in appreciation of the 
services of this brilliant man, 

Judge RakeR was a brilliant advocate, an able legislator, 
a wise counselor, and a most estimable Christian gentleman. 
One of the past has said that if a man puts more into this 
world than he takes out of it his life is a success. Measured 
by this standard we indeed may say that Judge Rakxn's life 
was a success, 

The best will come in the great To be,” 
It is ours to serve and wait: 

And the wonderful future we soon shall see 
For death is but the gate, 


Mr. CARSS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, at the 
funeral of our late friend and colleague, Judge Raker, a very 
eloquent and well-deserved tribute was paid to his character 
and public services by Rev. Elijah Hull Longbrake. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have published in the Recorp that funeral 
sermon as a part of my remarks, that it may become a part of 
these services. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Minnesota? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The sermon is as follows: 


OURS AND THE NATION’S FRIEND, HON. JOHN B. RAKER, MEMBER OF 
UNITED STATES CONGRESS, SECOND DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 

The eloquence of a worthy life speaks here to-day. 

Our hearts are made sensitive to hear, in that the voice we heard we 
shall hear no more, the hand which once lifted beckoning our attention 
is stilled, and the personality which comprehended so much of the 
elements of manhood noble and strong, in which simplicity and honor 
were the outstanding characteristics, will never again visibly honor our 
presence, But it will be many a day before we shall escape his chal- 
lenge for those things for which he so unflinchingly stood. 

He now belongs to that innumerable company of whom it has been 
said, “He being dead yet he speaketh.” No word of mine or yours 
can speak with tones so certain and memorable to-day as this his 
hour of life's summation, for friends, neighbors, and the Nation, all 
of whom he loved and so faithfully served. 

To each in their place does he speak that message which most suit- 
ably expresses for them their particular angle of respect and esteem, 
May you cherish the thoughts which to-day will be yours, 

A worthy life is an incomparable achievement, 
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To foregleam one’s journey with the splendor of vision and clarifled 
purpose is to token nobility, 

To hold consistently to that well-defined alm and swerve not, but 

throwing all into the challenge of life, and with steady stride move 
onward to the goal is evidence of the march of a man. 
. Mr. Jonx E. RaKeR’s life journey began when he was born, February 
22, 1863, on a farm near Knoxville, III. When he was about 10 years 
of age his parents came to California, and he grew to manhood on a 
farm near Milford, Lassen County. 

After careful training he entered the law office of Judge Spencer, 
with whom he later became associated in practice. 

Early in his career he moved to Alturas, where his sterling character, 
moral worth, and civic leadership were quickly recognized, and he was 
honored with public office, which trust of the people, as their district 
attorney, was so well cared for he was further honored as their selec- 
tion for superior judge. 

Be continued to serve In this capacity till his constituents called 
him to represent them and this second district of California in that in- 
comparable legislative body of the world, the Congress of the United 
States of America. This leads one to inquire, Why should this man 
have been honored by this people and what was there about him 
which gave him unbroken command? 

It is not enough merely to say he was unbeatable, so we are led 
to inquire why. 

Some may ride the current and drift Into positions of power, Others 
by strategy may outrun their opponents. But this is not the answer for 
the elevation to and mastery of the position held by our friend. 

It takes a man foursquare to stand uncompromisingly for the needs 
of the people, to walk out into the open and, meeting all comers, re- 
receive the rising tide of approval of those whom he serves. 

Mr. RakkR early was aware that the strongest force in meeting his 
fellow men and the most driving power for the progress of mankind 
rests npon integrity and personal character. 

A day or two ago I had the pleasure of a personal letter from Dr. 
Clarence True Wilson, of Washington, who had followed him fer the 
past 10 years closely, and in this regard he said: “I was quickly im- 
pressed with his manly vigor, perfectly transparent honor, frank and 
friendly dealings with his fellows.” 

You must know this man to have answered our question, Why and 
what was his secret of influence and rising power? 

I had thought to go where men learn the measure of a man—out 
among the folks on the street and in the office, the shop, and the place 
where men meet—but it was not necessary for me to inquire. They 
came to me; and as though I were the ear of their friend they have 
told me much of him. 

I had had but slight opportunity to know him, but men of transparent 
character and life need not that we shall live by their side for 
the years, for to the one of discernment he was as an open book. If I 
might, I would then seek our answer from what we all knew. 

What a comfort to-day to be able to say of a man, He was per- 
sonally, domestically, professionally, and publicly clean.” In al) these 
regards he was upright, consistent, above reproach. Our saying it does 
not make it so, but It being so we can with good grace and much 
gratification write It down. 

You know no man until you have entered into the sacred sanctuary 
of his personal life. 

He was personally clean. 

He was clean by choice, 

No man is genuinely clean in character unless it de by his own choice. 
Character of that quality is never a veneer, It is whole timber and 
needs not that any shall apply anything whatsoever to cover undesir- 
able traits. 

Visioning a career he, after his fashion in all his undertakings, care- 
fully determined what was right, genuine, and of worth, and having 
written these into his program of self-development, there was to be 
no purchase price on these qualities, for he was building a life, that 
he might build a career, and develop an asset to his fellowmen. 

Thus his habits would be clean. They would be honorable. They 
would be desirable and full of worth, 

He would be clean, for he must be consistent. You must know a 
man personally to appreciate him; you, too, must know him both at 
home and abroad to properly evaluate bim. 

What you are at home usually is a good index to what you are 
abroad. But for you to be a gentleman of honor at home and some- 
thing less when away was not the habit of our friend. What he stood 
for in his constituents he himself followed. His measure for other 
men he would not for any appeal consent to lessen for his own, whether 
in conduct or official life. I am sure this must have been both a 
source of the confidence bestowed in him and his efficiency in his ad- 
ministration of his service, 

Again quoting my good friend Doctor Wilson in his letter to me we 
find the evidence of another source of his strength. He said: “ He 
came to live in the same building and I had a little more intimate 
knowledge of a perfect family life, with a beautiful devotion to wife 
and home which was reciprocated in an absolute trust that made 
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their home life together one of the most perfect examples of what an 
American home life ought to be.“ 

One of our current editorials noted that if one wished to find Judge 
Raker, he would be elther in his office working, or in his home, or 
meeting the men about town, but never loafing; he had no time 
to loaf. 

Our American homes could well profit by this example and bring 
again the level of our American life plains higher and solve many. 

If we would ask again wherein lay the secret of this man’s power 
and hold upon his fellows, may we answer again for the common or 
average man’s group? 

Kipling had his secret a long while ago, for did he not say that 
“If you can walk with kings nor lose the common touch"? Our friend 
was truly a friend of men. 

On every hand we read “He had the confidence of his constituents,” 
there is only one secret to such a privilege. “If you would have 
friends you must show yourself friendly,” sald a wise man of long 
ago and it was well said, and the truth of it was evidenced in the 
career of our loved friend, 

He may not have called himself great, but greatness is not self- 
announced, it is rather the plaudits of the multitude who have felt 
the touch of a friend and helper and can not be restrained. Greatness 
is not self assumed, can not be thrust upon small souls, but is a 
reward for him who would forgetting its seeking achieve it while serv- 
ing and receive its acknowledgment from only those who can give it. 

It was these gifts and acquirements which made him the chosen 
of the people of whom they were not ashamed. 

May I again quote to you our friend Doctor Wilson when he said: 
“He was a keenly alive and intellectual lawyer and legislator, with 
a moral purpose that dominated all.“ 

Having been a man first, and knowing that he profits most who 
serves best, he went forth as a servant of the people both of his dis- 
trict and his Nation. 

Among certain of his contributions will be always remembered the 
Raker Act. In this there were found interests which affected his cwn 
district, then his State, and, unless carefully written, wonld be in due 
time lost to thieves and robbers. With painstaking care and his 
accustomed habit, “the man with the lamp“ protected both the inter- 
ests of his district and then the city of San Francisco, that the most 
deft-handed intriguer could not even in broad daylight walk away with 
the people's rights. This is only a suggestion of the course he followed 
in his position of trust. 

That fine army of our country’s manhood, the Legion, will always 
have cause to remember him and how with personal attention he looked 
to their interests. Yes, as a body was he interested; but personal 
service rendered was not once, but over and over again. Their call was 
his command, and his duty was not done till their request had been 
measured for its merits—and unabated interest till full deserts were 
gained. 

To sum again, we quote from Doctor Wilson, who observed his serv- 
ice for 10 years: “ His undeviating fidelity to the temperance reform 
and to the strengthening of the prohibition amendment saw him stand 
foursquare for every moral reform, every new bill and movement that 
meant human betterment, until no man in the American Congress was 
more admired and trusted than he, He was a noble Representative 
and the kind of a public servant we can hardly afford to lose, but I 
think this Nation is cieaner and better for the life he lived." 

From the Bishop Chamber of Commerce came to me this word: “ We 
of Owen Valley, who during the years of our struggle with the city of 
Los Angeles and the constant efforts to crush us found him our chain- 
pion on all occasions; and we desire to express our deepest sympathy 
with the bereaved family and the congressional district he so faith- 
fully and worthily represented.” 

These and many others are the testimony of service rendered, 

What more shall we say? We shall not be able to write or speak 
his deserts. We may in our hour of personal and public loss, tarry 
for one or two reflections which will pay to him a tribute better than 
tears or flowers, our personal commitment to that for which he so 
undauntingly stood. 

To our youth and the Legion for which he unselfishly gave bimself 
with individual concern, to the fraternities who feel the silver cord 
broken, shall we not so evaluate him and those elements for which 
we admire him that as we turn from his bier to-day it shall be with 
high resolve that our lives shall be like his, clear; our career like 
his shall be like his, one of high service rendered, like him, too, we 
shall learn that should we walk with kings we shall not lose the com- 
mon touch, but shall be a brother to man. 

To my fellowmen and women of this district shall we not here 
highly resolve that that character and quality of leadership which was 
bis we shall bring again to the cause of the Nation which he loved. 

To you his colleagues in that the only one of its kind in the world, 
will you not catch from bis fallen hands the torch he threw to you 
and press his and your cause with a purpose dominated with moral 
betterment for all human kind, the defense of the welfare of our 
Nation and courageous leadership for strides in the onward march 
toward the highest goal. 
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To this companion and loved ones who to-day can not yet measure 
the full appreciation of his going, may the gratifying thought and 
confidence of the life worthily lived, give you a sense of reward for 
his unmeasured investment. 

And to one and all may it be with a hope that while to us it was 
as the end, to him it shall have been but the beginning of life, and 
reward better, richer, and fuller, with a closer and everlasting fel- 
lowship with God, the Father, and the Son, and with all those who 
have gone on before. 

His precious body we shall tenderly lay to rest in the sunny slopes 
of bis high Sierras looking toward the Golden Gate, 

His life we cherish as our heritage and inspiration for our day. 

His hope we shall catch and following the gleam move toward the 
eternal day when man is crowned with immortality. 

And may God add His blessing. 


Mrs. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, death loves a shining mark, a sig- 
nal victory. So we felt when JohN E. Raker passed into the 
Great Beyond. Raised in the mountains, the son of pioneers 
and himself a pioneer, he embodied all the qualities of the real 
westerner—sincerity, reliability, independence, courage, an 
austerity of mind tempered by a loving heart. 

He was devoted to his State and to his country. 

The Hetch Hetchy will be a lasting monument, enduring as 
long as the State shall endure. 

His career in Washington was one of service, increasing with 
each successive term. A man of strong convictions, yet one 
whose heart ever answered the call of the sick and needy. 
Few heard of his numberless acts of charity, but the widow 
and the orphan, the sick veteran and friendless soldier could 
tell the tale. 

His home life was ideal, his wife sharing his joys and his 
sorrows. A true helpmate with all that that implies. 

Faithful servant of his State, sincere friend, loving husband, 
what finer epitaph need one have? 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, Joun E. Raxer, of Alturas, 
Modoc County, Calif., was a sturdy type of loyal American citi- 
zen. His career is noteworthy because it is representative of 
the lives of most successful Americans. The life of JoRN E. 
Raker is a further demonstration of the fact that in America 
there is opportunity and that the road to accomplishment is 
barred to no one; that, while the way may be difficult, the goal 
may be reached by those who are worthy and will put forth 
the necessary effort. 

Like many other distinguished Americans who have attained 
high position, Joun E. Raker spent his early life on a farm. 
He worked his way through the public schools and, after attend- 
ing the State normal school at San Jose, Calif., studied law 
and was admitted to the bar of his State. It was while 
engaged in the practice of law that the name of Joun E. 
Raker became known to the people of California by reason 
of the important cases with which he was associated. Twice 
elevated to the bench of the highest trial court in California 
by the people of his county, he performed the duties of that 
office with honor and distinction, 

It was as a Representative in the Congress of the United 
States that Joun E. RAKER became best known. Elected to 
Congress eight times, he was 15 years a Member of this 
body. He represented a constituency of strong, sturdy Ameri- 
cans, While his district was of opposite political faith, he was 
returned to Congress without opposition, for his people believed 
in Joun E. Raxer and in his loyalty to their interests. JOHN 
E. Raker was a hard-working public official, tireless in his 
efforts, and always ready to serve. He had a deep interest in 
the welfare of those who may have been unfortunate. Himself 
inured to hard work, he was always interested in those who 
toil. He did much for the people of his State, and they showed 
their appreciation by the way in which they honored him. 
From the rugged mountains among which he lived, where men 
are men and where sham and pretense have no place he ab- 
sorbed the sturdy elements of a character which shaped his 
whole career. He was honest in all things and honorable in 
his dealings with men. His was a life of service to mankind, 
and in his passing to a higher and greater reward. California 
and the Nation have suffered a distinct loss. 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, Joun E. Raker was 
born on a farm near Knoxville, Knox County, III., on the 22d 
day of February, 1863. Shortly after that his parents moved 
to Sedalia, Mo., where they remained but a short time and 
again removed to Knoxville. In 1873 when JoHN was only 10 
years of age he moved with his parents to Lassen County, Calif. 
Lassen County is located in the northern part of California, 
and is a county of hills and mountains, valleys, and streams. 
It is a section of our State devoted to general farming. The 
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life of JouN Raker on the farm was similar to that of many 
California boys. He did the work that ordinarily falls to the 
lot of the farmer's son. He attended the public school, the 
grammar school at Susanville, and finally the State normal 
18 at San Jose, Calif., where he completed his course in 

While yet a boy Mr. Raker manifested that energy and self- 
reliance that so well served him in later years, It was by his 
own effort that he secured his education. 

In the early part of 1885 Mr. Raxes entered the law office 
of Judge E. V. Spencer, of Susanville, under whom he studied 
law. He was admitted to the bar in the latter part of the same 
year. His qualities at that early age so impressed Judge 
Spencer that he was received into partnership in the practice 
of the law under the name of Spencer & Raker. This firm 
became one of the leading law firms of northern California, and 
was engaged in many suits involving water rights and land 
matters, as well as criminal cases, some of which became noted. 

Lassen County in 1885 was more or less a pioneer section of 
our State. During that year, before Mr. Raker was admitted 
to the bar, the superior court made a special order permitting 
him, then only 21 years of age, to appear to represent a de- 
fendant in an important murder trial. 

In 1886, after one year’s admission to the bar, he was a can- 
didate of his party for district attorney, In December of the _ 
same year he moved to Alturas, the county seat of Modoc 
County, where he thereafter maintained his home. From Al- 
turas his practice extended in connection with the above-men- 
tioned firm, out over northern California and into Oregon and 
Nevada. 

In 1894 he was elected district attorney of Modoc County, 
which office he held for four years, 1895-1898. At the general 
election in 1898 he was the Democratic nominee for State 
senator. 

In 1901 Mr. Raker gained much public attention as the at- 
torney for a number of defendants in a criminal case known as 
the Modoc lynching case. The attorney general of the State 
joined with the district attorney in the prosecution of these 
eases. The local population was divided into active and bitter 
partisans over the prosecution. Twenty-one men were indicted 
by the grand jury for murder, each one of whom was charged 
with flye separate offenses, that being the number of men 
lynched. The trial commenced in November, 1901, and ended 
in March, 1902. No convictions were had, and all defendants 
were discharged. From the time of that trial until his death 
Mr. Raker was regarded as one of the notable public men of 
the State of California. 

In 1902 Mr. Raker was elected judge of the superior court 
for Modoc County and reelected in 1908. He resigned this 
position on December 19, 1910. He was a member of the bar 
of Oregon, of California, and of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. Raxer assisted in organizing the First National Bank 
of Alturas, and thereafter remained one of its directors. 

From his early manhood Mr. Raker took an active interest 
in the affairs of the Democratic Party with which he was 
affiliated. In 1906 he was elected to grand sachem of the 
Iroquois Clubs of California and reelected in 1907. At different 
times he was a delegate to the State Democratic convention 
and served on various committees. He was chairman of the 
Democratic State central committee in 1908-1910. He was a 
delegate to the Democratic National Convention at Denver in 
1908. 

Mr. Raker also took an active interest in fraternal organiza- 
tions. He was grand master in the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows of California, 1908-9, and a representative to the 
Sovereign Grand Lodge at Seattle, and for several sessions a 
delegate to the Grand Lodge F. and A. M. of California. 

On the 2ist day of November, 1889, Mr. Raxer married 
Iva G. Spencer, the daughter of Judge E. V. Spencer, with 
whom he had been associated in the practice of law. The mar- 
riage was a most happy and companionable one. The 36 years 
of its duration saw no lessening in the admiration, respect, and 
affection in that sacred relation, 

In 1910 Mr. Raker was elected to the Sixty-second Congress, 
where he continued to serve into the first session of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress. In his last three elections he was selected at 
the primaries as the candidate of both the Democratic and 
Republican parties. After he once established himself in the 
knowledge and affection of the people of his district there was 
never any reasonable doubt as to whether or not he would 
be returned to Congress should he seek reelection. 

I first learned of Mr. Raxer through the press of our State 
when I was a boy on a farm of California, as he had been. 
A few years more and he was recognized as one of the coura» 
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geous, upstanding men of our State. A few years more I be- 
came personally acquainted with and developed a friendship 
for him. A few years more and he was elected to the House 
of Representatives. With interest I followed his career here. 

A few years more and I took my place beside Mr. RAKER 
in the House of Representatives. Here I confirmed my Bs 
vious impression of him. Mr. RaR ENS work was characte 
by great fidelity to the people he represented and to the causes 
he espoused. He worked with tireless energy. He was decided 
in his views and zealous in support of them. The people of 
his district, in their confidence and reliance upon him, sent 
much work to his office. He never shrank from it nor com- 
plained. 

It is not overstating the fact to say that he took up the 
duties of his office, even the details involving the affairs of 
most humble individuals, with energy and even with pleasure. 
He found a positive happiness in being able to be of service 
to others, or in aiding the cause to which he was devoted. 
There was no limit on the hours of his devotion. Many times 
I have passed the House Office Building of evenings when 
most windows were darkened, but from his office window I 
saw the light streaming. He was using hours of the night to 
perform work for the people of his district and the country, 
for which the hours of the day were not long enough. 

Mr. Raker was of the West, out of the West, and a part of 
the West. He grew with the West, he felt with the West, 
he understood the West. In Congress he made himself her 
voluntary advocate and defender. Her cause was his cause. 

Mr. Raker came to Congress with convictions and definite 
purposes. He came committed to support the exclusion of 
orientals, woman suffrage, reclamation of arid lands, exten- 
sion of the forest service, protection of watersheds, refor- 
estation, and the development of hydraulic power. He sought 
membership on the Public Lands Committee, the Immigration 
Committee and the Irrigation Committee. These committees 
furnished the most effective opportunities for serving the 
causes to which he was committed. Other committees might 
be rated as more attractive to the ambitious; these were the 
committees that offered the greatest opportunity for useful 
work. He waived more attractive committee assignments for 
these committees. 

In later years he gave active support to the national parks. 
It was through his efforts that Mount Lassen, containing the 
only active voleano in our immediate country was made a 
national park. It will become one of the most notable of 
all our parks. It would be a strictly accurate reflection of 
Mr. Raxenr’s attitude to say that he dealt with every public 
question from the standpoint of the ayerage ordinary intelli- 
gent, clean-minded American. He did that as naturally as the 
magnetic needle turns to the pole. 

Our western section has its own peculiar problems. Other 
sections of the country do not always understand. The people 
out here east of the Rockies are equally good and great as our 
own people of the Pacific slope. None can give the most help- 
ful sympathy to the problems they do not understand. To 
them Mr. Raker sought to present his West, our West. 

Some one has said, “The character of a people is shown by 
the character of the men they crown.” ‘To-day we pay tribute 
to the man whom the people of the second district of Call- 
fornia crowned. I would also pay tribute to those who 
crowned him. Some despair of the future of our country. 
Some fear the type of men to whom the destiny of our country 
is committed. Only temporarily at least can the failure of 
America come from those who in office owe her fidelity. 

The only real fear we can have for the future of our country 
is the failure of those who select their representatives to high 
positions in government. In the long run the people of our 
country will get that service by public officials which they re- 
ward and demand. So long as the American people give an 
intelligent, independent loyalty to public affairs, so long as 
they condemn the evil and reward the good in public life, the 
future of this country is secure. 

A few weeks ago the Representatives of Congress attended 
the funeral of Mr. Raxer at Susanville, Calif., with a great 
concourse of friends. We went out to his grave in the cemetery 
on the hill overlooking Susanville, and laid his body away. His 
grave was surrounded by banks of flowers sent as tokens of 
affection and expressions of appreciation from people in many 
walks of life. 

If only those whom he served should in the future visit that 
grave, many indeed would be the people of our State who would 
go there and leave a tear or a flower in appreciation of him. 
The young men of our State might well go there and learn les- 
sons of industry and find inspiration in emulating his life. The 
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public men of our State might go there and learn lessons of 
sincerity, of fidelity, and loyalty to the trusts committed to 
their care. 

In his early years in Congress, largely through his effort, 
legislation was secured which granted to San Francisco a 
water supply from the Hetch Hetchy that has ever since been 
regarded in an appreciative way as a great achieyement from 
the standpoint of the people of San Francisco and the bay 
section of California. In subsequent years Mr. RAKER accom- 
plished many things of service to his people, his State, and the 
country. 

Perhaps from the general standpoint of the Pacific coast the 
most notable contribution of Mr. Raker in Congress was the 
service he gave in connection with the immigration act passed 
by the Sixty-eighth Congress. An outstanding feature of that 
act, as measured by the Pacific coast interest, was the provi- 
sion which excluded Orientals. Under the leadership of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Immigration of the House, the 
Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, no one performed a more effective sery- 
ice in support of that provision than Mr. Raker. Many mem- 
bers of Congress, as we people of the Pacific coast view the 
matter, might be given credit for their support of this provi- 
sion. Credit to none of them can minimize or lessen the credit 
that is due the memory of Jonn E. Raker for the ability and 
tenacious persistence and effectiveness with which he supported 
this provision for years, until it was finally written into the 
laws of his country. 

Mr. RAkkg gave that service through no narrow spirit of 
racial prejudice, He did it through a high-minded and just 
conception of our relations to that of the people of other 
nations, He knew that the way of peace and happiness be- 
tween the United States and the Japanese people was not one 
of immigration ‘and colonization. He recognized the fact that 
racial differences and prejudices do exist that are not tem- 
porary, and that legislation could not wipe away. He knew 
that to pursue a policy that would lead to a Japanese popu- 
lation of large numbers, where the people of that proud, ág- 
gressive, and able race could not be received on social or 
political equality, would develop not accord aud harmony but 
discord, antagonism, international annoyances, irritation, and 
misunderstanding. 

Mr, Raker accepted the facts as he knew them. He sup- 
ported exclusion not as an insult to Japan, nor as a humiliat- 
ing disregard of the right of another people, but as a means 
of ultimately developing the friendship, the understanding, and 
harmony of these two nations. In so doing he performed a 
great service for his country. 

Some time ago I stood in an ancient cemetery. There I 
saw a magnificent statue of an ancient warrior. In the midst 
of life and strength and courage the final summons came. The 
warrior laid his shield and sword at his feet. With manly 
mein the warrior accepted the summons. With one hand 
over his heart and the other extended to receive the message, 
with unflinching courage he accepted the call. Joun RAKER 
has accepted the call. 

His was the life for men to live; his the death to die. If it 
were for us to choose, which of us would select a different time 
to go? What better time than after a long and useful life, 
while so recently in the zenith of his powers, while there yet 
appeared before him so much of usefulness, while yet in the 
day of his active accomplishments, and when he was sur- 
rounded by the respect, admiration, and affection of his friends 
in greatest numbers? 

Among the old-time outstanding men and editors of our 
State none are more highly honored than the Hon. Ed. E. Leake, 
editor of the Woodland Daily Democrat, of Woodland, Calif. 

Mr. Leake, during a long and useful life, has been a close 
observer of public men and affairs. I submit an editorial from 
his pen under date of January 25, of this year, as follows: 


CONGRESSMAN’S DEATH HELD GREAT BLOW TO ENTIRE STATE 


Hon. JOHN E. Raker, ranking member of Congress from California, 
and one of the best intellectual products of the State, is no more, 
His death came as a great blow to the State he had served so long, 
faithfully, and efficiently, and it is in the nature of a personal loss to 
his many loyal and affectionate friends who were so deeply attached 
to him because of his many virtues of mind and heart, bis unfaltering 
courage, high ideals, clear vision, and his exalted aspirations. Although 
a partisan of strong convictions he was so faithful in the discharge 
of his public duties, so unselfish in his support of public measures the 
purpose of which was to safeguard the rights of the people and pro- 
mote the best interests of the Nation and the State, and his privats 
life was so blameless and exemplary that he was eight times elected 
to Congress in a district in which his party was in a minority. 
In the last years of his public career no political opponent could be 
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found in the 16 counties comprising the first district strong enough 
to prevent him from receiving the nomination of all political parties. 

No period of American history has presented questions of greater 
importance and problems more difficult of solution than those which 
arose during his period of service. They involved not only divisions 
of domestic policy for which the Constitution furnished a guide, but 
also many problems that the framers of the Constitution did not pro- 
vide for and did not conceive would arise. He maintained his opinions 
with marked ability, he was always courteous In debate, ready in 
resources but never violent In manner and statement, satisfying his 
friends without irritating his opponents. His premises once admitted 
it was difficult to resist his conclusions, for any weak point in his 
position was always guarded by plausible argument. 

Viewed from any standpoint, even his political opponents were 
forced to acknowledge that he was a learned lawyer, studious, dili- 
gent and successful; a trusted and honored Member of Congress, 
always retaining the respect and confidence of his constituency; a 
representative of unquestioned ability and integrity, faithful to his 
convictions as tested by the principles which he openly avowed and 
ably defended. 

If we turn from his public life and view him as a man, in all the 
varied relations of life, we can pronounce his eulogy without the 
qualification of opposing opinions. That he was honorable and just in 
all his business affairs was never questioned. He was easy of ap- 
proach, affable and kind, carrying into his private life none of the 
bitterness of political strife. He was a man of good habits, and 
unblemished character, plain, temperate, and the best type of an 
American citizen. He loved order, peace, and observed the obligations 
of religious morality, and, more important than all else in human 
society, he was faithful to his duty, to his kindred, and his family, 
and left us an example of purity in private life. 

It is these virtues, more than genius, learning, or intellectual force 
that made the lamented dean of California Congressman worthy of the 
high praise that has and will be bestowed upon him by his associates, 
and will preserve his memory in the hearts of the people of Call- 
fornia. 


Much appreciation of Mr. Rakes in our State came from out- 
side of his district. As indicating the general attitude of the 
people of California, particularly of northern California, where 
Mr. RAKER was best known, I submit an editorial of the San 
Francisco Call under date of January 25 of this year: 


JOHN RAKER, GOOD-BYE 


In Joux RAkeER’s first campaign for election to Congress he stated 
this as his creed : 

“My work will be to labor for enactment of laws that will keep this 
great Government for its 95,000,000 people, and not for a favored 
few—the interests of the trusts. The people should be permitted to 
have a full voice in this Government of theirs. I stand for progressive 
legislation, both State and national, to that end.“ 

No man can say that JOHN Raker did not literally obey that creed 
of his. He kept his word, and was reelected again and again on the 
basis of his deeds at Washington. 

Heteh Hetchy is in great measure a monument to him, for he was 
the man who introduced the measure that embodied the grant under 
which Hetch Hetchy is being constructed. Into that act he wrote pro- 
visions to insure Hetch Hetchy to the people forever. He safeguarded 
human rights explicitly so that neither by quibble nor by evasion can 
the Raker Act be voided without discovery. 

San Francisco owes him much. 

He came from the hills, from the “ Modoc Country,” the Mother 
Lode,” where gold was discovered and where our inexhaustible water 
power is now produced. It will not be easy to find another in the hills 
or in the city, so earnest, so honest, so vigilant for the people as 
Joux E. RAKER, 


Nothing in the career of Mr. Rakxn has more typified the 
heart interest with which he responded to the cause of the 
humble than the time, sacrifice, and loyalty with which he 
espoused the cause of the California Indians. 

I submit a statement issued by the Indian Board of Coopera- 
tion of California following the death of Mr. Raker: 


A MEMORIAL TO THE HON. JOHN E. RAKER 


The Hon. JOHN E. Raker is dead, but his work for the benefit of the 
Indians of Culifornia will live. The Indians loved him. They mourn 
as heartbrokenly as they would for one of their own kinsmen. 

As a boy, as a man grown, as an attorney in private practice, as 
district attorney for the county of Modoc, Calif., as United States 
Congressman for the second district of California for the last 16 
years, he has been their true and untiring friend. He has been that 
kind of a friend who “comes in when all others go out,” a friend in 
need, one to be coveted and prized. 

Congressman Raker, as a Californian from childhood, reared in 
Indian country, was familiar with the unparalleled Wrongs that | 
these unfortunate people had to suffer. The wholesale confiscation of | 


their lands, their homes and food supply, and the debauching and | 
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murderous attacks that reduced these California Indlans from a popu- 
Jation of more than 200,000 at the beginning of the influx of the un- 
restrained gold seekers and the onward march of the soldiers com- 
manded by those who taught “the only good Indian Is a dead one" to 
a mere remnant of about 20,000 of to-day, are facts which were well 
known to Congressman RAKER. 

His pleas for remedial legislation, and appropriations to leviate the 
suffering and to provide a just settlement for these people are often 
found in committee and congressional records of the Congress of the 
United States. 

His bill, giving authority to the Court of Claims and the United 
States Supreme Court to hear the case of the Indians and to render 
judgment against the United States Government for any amount that 
may be found due them, after years of hard work and determined 
effort, passed unanimously both Houses of Congress last year. The 
measure failed to become a law only because the President failed to 
sign the bill after Congress adjourned. 

Repeatedly during his last illness, though weakened and afflicted 
with pain, he expressed the keenest interest in this effort to provide 
a rectification of the wrongs done the California Indians. It was at 
his direction that, almost in the final hours of his life, his bill for the 
relief of the Indians was rewritten to meet, so far as possible, the 
administrative objections that have delayed the rellef, 

As a public servant, Judge Raker possessed convictions born of a 
certainty. All through life his fight to better the conditions of hu- 
manity, to secure justice and fair play to all, was persistently deter- 
mined but always fair and kindly. As a fighter for the things most 
worth while in life, he was never wanting. If the case had merit, 
even though unpopular, he gave it his best. He was loved and 
honored by statesmen and children alike. 

The Hon. JOHN E. Raker is dead, but the beneficent influence ot 
his life will Hve, 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, one of our number has been 
taken from us, and we have met out of respect to his memory 
to pay tribute to his character and to the work he did here. 

It seems only yesterday that Jonx E. RAKER moved among 
us, alert and active, busy in the performance of his official 
duties, the very picture of health and rugged manhood. And 
then, while at the high tide of his powers and attain ents, 
with no apparent weakening of his splendid physique, with no 
slackening of the gait at which he was wont to travel, and with 
no diminishing of that vigorous intellect, his call came, and 
after only a brief illness he passed on, leaving with us the 
clear-cut memory of him as we last saw him on the floor of 
this House. 

At the time of his death, Judge Raker was the dean of the 
California delegation in Congress, and his years of faithful 
service here were fruitful and profitable not only to the State 
which he had the honor so long to represent, but to the Nation 
as well. His work on the Immigration Committee centered 
around the restrictive legislation calculated to protect our 
country from too great a movement to our shores of people 
whom time and experience had proven difficult for us to assimi- 
late into our body politic, and this included a settlement of the 
difficult Japanese problem for the Pacific coast. As a member 
of the Public Lands Committee he played an important part in 
shaping and securing the passage of the important Federal 
water power act, the Hetch Hetchy legislation to give San 
Francisco a water supply and the law granting the right of way 
for the Los Angeles aqueduct, to enable that city to bring its 
domestic water from the Owens River. On the Irrigation and 
Reclamation Committee he was an ardent advocate of the 
Bowlder Dam project, which means so much to the entire 
Southwest, while as a member of the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage he made an important contribution to the movement 
which extended the franchise to the women of the country. 

In his work Jonx Raxer always sought the truth. His mind 
was so constituted that it could not long remain in doubt or 
uncertainty. It insistently demanded to know, and it was 
ceaseless in its inquiry until it had determined the right and 
wrong of every question presented to it, and having made a 
determination, thereafter there was but one course to pursue, 
and that was to battle for the right as he saw it. 

He had courage, both physical and mental, beyond what is 
given to most men. It stood him in good stead in the early 
days, since that part of California where he grew up was at 
that time still colorful with the romance of the lumber jack 
and mining camp. It contributed to his success there, and it 
characterized his work here. He dearly loved a good fight for 
a worthy cause, and the fact that he was sometimes in a hope- 
less minority never seemed to diminish in the least the en- 
thusiasm and ardor with which he accepted the challenge to 
battle. 

No appraisal of the life work of Judge Raker would be com- 
plete without considering the important part his good wife 
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played in the attainment of his success. They were ideally 
mated, and their home life was happy. She was fitted in every 
way to be his life companion and was able to, and did, con- 
tribute directly to his steady climb up the ladder of fame . 

Both were dearly loved by the people throughout their dis- 
trict, and there is no question whatever but that had he lived 
he could have been reelected over and over as long as he cared 
to serve them. On the death of her husband Mrs. Raker was 
urged to consent to be a candidate for Congress, and there 
is no doubt if she had consented she would have been elected, 
and would have served here with credit as a worthy successor 
of her husband. 

When history has recorded the names of those who well and 
faithfully served our country’s cause, who gaye unstintingly 
of the best that was within them to protect the interests and 
promote the welfare of the people, who were, in public and 
private life, guided wholly by principle and high ideals, who 
sought only how best to serve the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness, then you will find the name of Joun E. Raker written 
large and high on that roll of honor. California will ever 
proudly cherish his memory as one of her most distinguished 
sons, 


Mr. FREE. Mr. Speaker, for the fifth time since I have 
been a Member of Congress the Angel of Death has visited the 
California delegation and taken therefrom one of its Members. 
The last one to be taken was JoHN E. Raker—a man of the 
type who built up the great West. 

He was born in Knox County, III. At the age of 10 years 
he moved with his parents to Lassen County, Calif. 

Not being overly endowed with worldly goods, he took to 
farm work to earn money with which to attend school. He 
graduated from the public schools and then entered the State 
Normal School at San Jose, Calif., in 1882, and graduated 
therefrom in 1884. 

He was ambitious to become a lawyer and so studied law at 
Susanville, Calif., with Judge E. V. Spencer. In 1884 he was 
admitted to practice law in the State of California, and shortly 
thereafter became the law partner of his former instructor, 
Judge Spencer, In 1894 he was elected district attorney of 
Modoe County, Calif., which position he held for four years. 
From 1902 to 1910 he served as judge of the superior court for 
Modoc County, Calif. He was elected to the Sixty-second and 
each succeeding Congress. 

If I were to name what I considered to be his two outstand- 
ing qualities, I would say determination and perseverance. 
have never known a man who was more persistent in carry- 
ing out his ideas, He would sometimes take considerable time 
to make up his mind on a question; but once his mind was 
made up, from that moment he was willing to fight to main- 
tain his ideas. From the time I entered Congress up to the 
time of his death I served with him on the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization in the House of Representatives, 
and I have seen him day after day fight perseveringly and 
militantly for the protection of American ideals in the United 
States. 

Early last June, as a member of a congressional committee, 
Iaccompanied Judge Raker through northern California. Upon 
reaching Mount Lassen Park we found there had been a heavy 
rain the night before. Judge Raker was desirous that we should 
go into the center of the park and view the devastated area 
where the volenno had blown off the top of the mountain, Old 
residents feared the trip, but not so with Judge Raker; and 
so, following the course laid out by him we persevered through 
rain, snow, and mud until we accomplished the purpose of our 
visit. On the trip he injured his foot, and that night suffered 
considerably. Next morning, while we went on, he was delayed 
because of his injury and intended to join us later. I bade 
him good-by, fully expecting to meet him in a day or so. I 
never saw him again. When I reached Washington he was in 
the hospital and not able to see me; and finally he passed to 
the Great Beyond, never having been strong enough during his 
last illness to greet friends, although he felt to the last that 
he would again join us in our work. 

To-day, by her fireside, in the high mountains of California, 
where the big trees reach forth to meet the heavens, his widow 
is sitting alone, her mind turned toward this Chamber, know- 
ing that here to-day the men who have been the associates of 
her husband for many years are doing him honor. Perhaps 
she can not understand why this grief has come to her, Per- 
haps she can not understand why one in the prime of life, so 
vigorous—mentally and physically—should have his life cut 
short on earth. It is perhaps intended that she, and we, should 
not understand. The mystery of death is no greater than the 
mystery of birth, That this is not the end, we must believe. 
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We do not doubt from season to season but that the flowers will 
bloom again. When the sun sets at night, we have uo doubt 
but that there will be another day. In the brightness of the 
sunshine of the day, we well know there will come a nigut. 
So we must have faith and believe that we are part ot a 
great scheme directed and controlled by a guiding power for 
the good of us all. 0 
NO FAITH 
“I have no faith,” he said to me, 
And there was sadness in his eyes, 
“No faith,” said I. That can not be. 
Do you believe the sun will rise? 


“Tis dark to-night. No stars are out. 
You can not see one gleaming sign, 
But can you tell me that you doubt 
That stars and moon again will shine? 


“You say the clouds have hid their light; 
Science explains the darkness so. 
And you believe that this is right, 
But, tell me, do you really know? 


“You have no knowledge that the sun 
And moon and stars which disappear 

Will keep their courses as they run, 
And yet you plan from year to year. 


“You see the sun sink down at night, 
Nor grieve to see it slip away. 
You wait to-morrow's coming light, 
And yet you have no faith’ you say.” 


Mr. CARTER of California. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, we have met here to-day to honor and pay tribute 
to the memory of one who has been taken from us, the Hon. 
JouNn E. Raker, devoted husband, beloved friend, lover of 
nature, advocate, and statesman; he leaves behind words and 
deeds which will always remain an inspiring monument to 
those who follow after him. 

Joun E. RAKER was an outstanding man among men, kind- 
hearted, loyal to his ideals, always courageously carrying the 


banner for any purpose that would benefit his fellowmen. 


One of broad vision and understanding; he worked with un- 
tiring energy to see those visions made realities. 

As a humble worker in the soil he learned to know and love 
nature. 

While still a farmer we see him as a disciple of the Great 
Emancipator, striving as he toiled to secure an education, 
Through his determination he succeeded and became a brilliant 
advocate, highly esteemed among his colleagues. 

These qualities of sympathetic understanding, high intelli- 
gence, honesty, and perseverance of purpose made him beloved 
by all, and it was with a supreme confidence in him that the 
people of his district chose him as their Representative in Con- 
gress. Since that time we have learned to know and love 
him, too. His vision and untiring energy have made possible 
the accomplishment of the Hetch Hetchy project, one of the 
greatest tasks ever attempted by man. Through his love and 
intimate knowledge of nature he was able to render valuable 
aid in the conservation of its resources. 

In the passing of Jonn E. Raker this Republic has lost one 
of its strongest bulwarks, for it is upon the foundation of 
such men as he that the security of this country is built. 

To his devoted wife and helpmate we echo the simple words 
of that great man, Abraham Lincoln, “ We weep with you.” 

The people of his community have lost not only their Rep- 
resentative in Congress, but also a staunch friend, and they 
mourn with us. 

As a testimonial to the high regard in which he was held 
by his people, the following beautiful lines have been penned 
by Eleanor S. Warner, one of his friends, and dedicated to 
him since his death, titled— 


HOME TO HIS HILLS 


To the great winds of God 
He has flung his spent purse, 
Back to the universe. 
Mantled in peace, unshod, 
He has gone his shining way 
To the far hills of day; 
Outworn old paths of clay. 


With him he carried nought 
But his gem of high renown, 
On earth he had wrought 
For the Lord of Life's crown, 
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The courts of earth will miss 
His guerdon of good will, 
His purpose strong and still 

Unstained by prejudice; 

For just he was and kind. . 
Clean of life, and calm of mind, 
To his vision never blind. 


He was a friend to trees 
And the fountained north hills, 
To farms and schools and mills, 
To roads and streams aud seas— 
His girth of love unbound. 
Where men vexed problems found 
His unbought service wound. 


Blossoms we lay at his feet, 
On his heart bright with hope 
And big with good. We grope 
In dusk; the dawn is sweet 
He has won. How glad is he 
Who has fought valiantly 
For Christ's hunranity. 


O you who follow him, 
Bear high his torch of right 
Flaming to the peaks of light, 
O you who follow him. 


Mr. LEA of California took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, again the angel of death has 
entered the ranks of the California delegation and this time has 
taken from our midst our friend and colleague, Joun E. RAKER, 
who passed the border that separates time from eternity, at 
his apartments in the city of Washington on January 22 of 
this year. A congressional delegation accompanied his funeral 
cortege and he was buried January 31, 1926, at Susanville, 
Lassen County, Calif., in the midst of the magnificent mountains 
and forests and valleys of the Sierras, among the constituency 
he loved and had so ably represented for many years in the 
Halls of Congress. 

From his early manhood Jonn E. Raker was a leader of men. 
Among his many honors were being selected as grand master 
of the Odd Fellows, past master of his Masonic lodge, many 
times a delegate to the grand lodge, chairman of the Democratic 
State central committee, an influential delegate to many State 
conventions, and to a national convention of his party. 

He was elected to serve the people as district attorney and as 
judge of the superior court of Modoc County and as a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the second California district, 
which latter office he held from 1911 to the date of his untimely 
death. As a prosecutor he was fair to the public, but lenient 
to those who had taken the first erring step; as an advocate 
he was tireless and almost belligerent in defense of his client; 
as a councilor his advice was sound and dependable; as a judge 
he tempered justice with mercy; as a legislator he was a pa- 
triotic American, diligent in behalf of the interest of his con- 
stituents, his State, and his Nation. He knew the rules of the 
House, was ready in debate, and his arguments were based on 
accurate information and were eloquently presented. 

San Francisco owes her right to use the water and power of 
her Hetch Hetchy Valley to his persistent and able efforts. He 
initiated the legislation that established the Mount Lassen Na- 
tional Park in his beloved Sierras and he had a very potent 
influence in shaping legislation on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation and on the Public Lands. He was an able, eloquent, mili- 
tant, Christian statesman. 

He and his beloved wife were married in their young man- 
hood and womanhood and remained sweethearts to the end. 
As year succeeded year they became more and more in love with 
each other. He treated her with an undying affection and 
old-fashioned courtesy. She was a helpful companion and loy- 
ing wife. Her high ideals and intelligent advice encouraged 
and assisted him in the battle of life. Together they achieved 
success and honor and made a host of true and loyal friends. 
He has bequeathed to her an unsullied name, an untarnished 
record, and sweet memories. 

Joun E. Raker was a truly religious man. Religion is man's 
recognition of his dependence on and responsibility to God 
and of God's loving kindness. False religion depends on super- 
stition, ignorance, intolerance, and fear. True religion is sup- 


ported by reason, science, philosophy, and faith, Faith and 
love is the corner stone of all human and divine relationships. 
The family is maintained by faith and love; faith of the mem- 
bers of a family in each other; faith of the husband in the 
wife, the wife in the husband, aud the children in their 
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parents, and all bound together by love. Business depends on 
faith in the integrity of obligations. The perpetuity of our 
Government depends on the faith of the people in its institu- 
tions and their militant love of liberty. And spiritual progress 
now and hereafter depends on faith in the Omnipotent Creator 
and Preserver of the Universe whom we call God, in a love 
that believes in and comprehends the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, in a faith and love that is manifested 
by works. 

Joux E. Raker had as unquestioning faith as that of the 
Patriarch Job, who said: 


For I know that my Redeemer liveth and that He shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earth, And after my skin, even this body is 
destroyed, then without my flesh shall I see God, Whom I shall see for 
myself and mine eyes shall behold and not another, though my reins 
be consumed within me. 


He has “ fought the good fight of faith” and has entered into 
eternal life. We join with his beloved wife and bereaved rela- 
tives in their sorrow and mingle our tears with theirs in 
mourning, but we are comforted somewhat by the knowledge 
that he lived a good, conscientious, successful Christian life 
and “that a man’s last day on earth is his birthday in 
eternity.” 

Out of the dusk a shadow, then a spark; 
Out of the cloud a silence, then a lark; 
Out of the heart a rapture, then a pain; 
Out of the dead cold ashes, life again. 


Mr. CURRY resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. CARTER of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that all Members may be permitted to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp on the life and character of Mr. Raxer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia asks unanimous consent that all Members may be per- 
mitted to extend their remarks in the Recorp on the life and 
character of Mr. Raker. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. In accordance with the resolu- 
tion heretofore adopted, the House will stand adjourned until 
to-morrow. 

Accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Monday, April 19, 1926, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


SENATE 
Monpay, April 19, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our gracious heayenly Father, we come into Thy presence 
this morning recognizing that goodness and mercy have been 
our portion. We ask that we may the better understand our 
obligations. Thou art sparing our lives and Thou art giving 
unto us responsibilities of great importance; and we therefore 
beseech Thee that this day shall make a record in the councils 
of the country that shall be for the glory of Thy name and 
the uplifting of the Nation in righteousness. We humbly ask 
in Jesus Christ's name. Amen. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Monday, April 5, 1926, when, 
on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the fur- 
ther reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


ANNUAL MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT GENERAL MRS. ANTHONY WAYNE 
COOK, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Concresstonat Recorp, as a part of my remarks, 
the annual message of the president general, Mrs. Anthony 
Wayne Cook, of the Daughters of the American Reyolution. 
This address was delivered this morning at the opening session 
of the Thirty-fifth Continental Congress held in Washington 
to-day. 

Mrs. Cook stands for America at her best. She is the peer 
of any of the gentlewomen who have foregathered here with 
their fellow members and delegates from every State and Ter- 
ritory of this Union, including those chapters in foreign and 
distant lands. Her sympathies and her vision are as infinite as 
her graces and virtues are intellectual and cultivated. She and 
her compatriot members in this great society have achieved 
fame at an unusual and sacred place—the Anglo-Saxon fire- 
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side. Like all true-hearted American women, they possess tact 
without diplomacy, courtesy without servility, and frankness 
without abruptness. 

This Nation to-day rests not on the material achievements 
of man but on the homes of our country, where Christianity 

-and morality are made the maxims of youth, and where the 
family life is but a miniature of what the broader life of the 
world should he. 

The women composing this historical society, Mr. President, 
are intensely American, and ever devotedly loyal to the great 
truths—the whole truth always—upon which our fathers and 
mothers have builded. They will guard the gates, and in these 
restless days down in the lower regions of turmoil, it is they, 
and they only, who can and will keep burning those ideals 
without which civilization yields and passes, and anarchy, red- 
handed anarchy, comes into its own. 

I ask that the address of the president general be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ee it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


ANNUAL MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT GENERAL, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION, MKS. ANTHONY WAYNE COOK, DELIVERED AT THE 
OPEXING SESSION OF THE THIRTY-FIFTH CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, HELD 
IN WASHINGTON, b. C., APRIL 19, 1926, AT THE NEW WASHINGTON 
AUDITORIUM 


For the last time it is my duty, privilege, and pleasure to address 
the opening session of a continental congress as your president general. 
Mine has indeed been a happy time of service, overflowing with the joy 
of interested planning and successful fruition in all that has, during 
this period, pertained to the progress and development of our society. 
It has been a triennium of accomplishment, made possible because of 
unselfish and helpful counsel on the part of official associates and of 
members functioning through their individual chapters and States for 
the well-being of the society and through it in no small degree for 
the welfare of the Nation, the well-being of our fellow Americans, and 
in simple truth, I may add, of the world. 

Such assemblies as this bring understanding and camaraderie and 
confirm the mutual faith and confidence which bind us together in ties 
not to be broken—ties of fealty to a common cause and devotion to a 
consummate ideal of service. Through those privileged to be present 
and to be of the congress, its spirit will be translated to the many 
thousands represented but not of our present fellowship. I, who so 
well know the fine mettle of our membership, am sure that those of us 
here present will with understanding, unfailing courtesy, and true 
esprit de corps graciously overlook the minor inconveniences which 
by chance or unavoidable oversight may temporarily be ours incident 
to the largest Continental Congress ever assembled in the history of 
our organization. Officially in attendance upon the floor of this audi- 
torium this morning are delegates representing every State and Terri- 
tory of the Union and those of chapters in distant and foreign lands. 
Some of you have journeyed literally thousands of miles by sea and 
land to participate in this congress. Not as one whom you have so 
signally honored, but as a coworker and associate in the cause, may I 
greet you and may 1 felicitate the Nation upon the spirit in which you 
have assembled for the sessions of this, the Thirty-fifth Continental 
Congress of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

The day is sacred to our purpose, 

On such an April morning 151 years ago a New England country- 
side awoke to the alarm of a night-riding courier. Fearsome were 
the tidings. The soldiers of the King were coming. Dire and ominous 
events portended. Grim, purposeful men obeyed the summons and 
assembled in arms on Lexington Common under command of a 
great, tall, man, their captain—one who had seen service in the 
French wars. They were but seventy. The odds against them were 
great, but their inflexible purpose was greater. Needless was the 
leader's warning, “I will order the first man shot who runs away.” 
No cravens, no Iscariots had answered Paul Revere's call that April 
morning! 

The world knows the story. While human hearts are attuned to 
sentiments of patriotism, while human aspiration seeks loftler heights, 
that story ean not fade. “In the sacred cause of God and their coun- 
try” those doughty Colonials stood fast and “fired the shot heard 
around the world.” A stone memorial, “ Sacred to liberty and the 
rights of mankind,” records their names and valor, and a mighty 
pation, dedicated to liberty and justice, is the living memorial of their 
devotion, Truly, no man can suffer too much, and no man can fall 
too soon, if he suffer and if he fall in the defense of his country's 
Hberty.” 

To-day we are assembled in the Capital of the Republic made pos- 
sible by that sacrifice. We are—many of us—descendants of those 
“embattled farmers” whose blood crimsoned Lexington green that 
April morning long ago. The martyr patriots of 1775 fought valiantly 
and died eudlimely that they might prove their undying. convictions. 
Because of thelr courage and deyotion the principles of Anglo-Saxon 
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liberty and justice were not overborne, and liberty was proclaimed 
“throughout the land and unto all the inhabitants thereof.“ 

We who are privileged to enjoy in security the manifold blessings 
of life in a land where law is administered with equality and with the 
consent of the governed should appraise it a sacred duty and our high- 
est privilege to revere this day, April 19, and to admonish those who 
are to come after to enshrine it in sacred memory. 

This year, the one hundred and fifty-first anniversary of Lexington 
and Concord, and the one hundred and forty-fifth commemoration of 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, is the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
as a national organization, Thirty-five years by way of contrast is 
but a brief span, yet what an astounding era of growth and accom- 
plishment it is our proud privilege to chronicle. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution are the Nation's greatest 
organized feminine group—an acknowledged asset in maintaining 
patriotic ideals and those helpful, law-abiding endeavors which con- 
tribute to the well-being of the individual and to the stability and 
stamina of the Nation. In this April, 1926, while we so justly rejoice 
in our well-earned place in the sun of American civic, patriotic, and 
educational achievement, let us remember in grateful reverence the 
organizers and charter members of our great socicty. Their untiring 
enthusiasm, their great vision, their brilliant, zealous effort, and the 
fortitude and disinterested purposes of those upon whom devolved the 
executive direction of the society during its formative years, laid 
broad und sure foundations upon which those who have come after 
have been privileged to build. Their faith, their hope, their courage, 
their vision, their judgment, their sublime confidence, and the right- 
eousness of the causes they advocated were and are a never-failing 
source of inspiration to those of us who are now and those who may 
hereafter be intrusted with the duty, responsibility, and high privilege 
of leadership, 

I am sure we all share a poignant regret that our beloved and 
patriotic shrine, Memorial Continental Hall, is no longer adequate to 
house our anuual meetings. Yet, with this entirely appropriate feeling 
there is the compensatory congratulation that the growth which has 
overtaxed the facilities of our stately hall is In Itself a thing in which 
we may all take joyful and thankful pride. Our good work is prosper- 
ing and going on far in excess of even the most sanguine hopes of the 
founders. 

No society can attain its highest development nor approximate its 
Ideal of service unless it plans deliberately and definitely to include 
within its ranks the ultimate member. As individual members and 
as an organized group, then, it is incumbent that we omit no effort 
to enroll that ultimate member. To be a member of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution is to be allied with definitely constructive 
forces—forces striving to develop the highest and most responsive 
citizenship and to preserve under proper conditions those immemorial 
principles of personal and political liberty proclaimed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and vouchsafed to every law-abiding citizen by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

I can conceive of no greater privilege, nor can I envision greater 
opportunity for service. 

In appraising the present and in forecasting the future of our own 
Uves and the career of our society, let us consider the thought ex- 
pressed in this ancient Sanscrit salutation to the Dawn: 


For yesterday is but a dream 

And to-morrow is only a vision, 

But to-day well Uved 

Makes every yesterday a dream of happiness 
And every to-morrow a vision of hope. 


As to new problems and responsibilities that may present them- 
selves, I believe it is sometimes not unprofitable to face a future for 
which we have not carefully planned in advance—to be brought, if I 
may so phrase it, to the very borderland of a “ promised land“ to 
enter upon and to possess which we must travel an uncharted course, 
Such efforts develop initiative and leadership. From them not infre- 
quently come our happiest visions. Such experiences, too, almost in- 
variably prove to be unfailing wellsprings of prudence and wisdom. 

As an organization we have been a potent force in our land in the 
formation of public opinion, largely because we have been steadfast 
in our advocacy of sterling principles and have never swerved from the 
path of common sense or been influenced by the lure of false beacons 
which might have misdirected our energies. Let us continue our in- 
dorsement of that which is worth while in our national life, but let us 
refrain from giving this advocacy too lightly, too unadvisedly, or too 
frequently, lest, with its emphasis dulled, it loses its power and fail of 
its purpose. Particularly would I urge that the delegates and alter- 


nates be mindful of this suggestion during this congress when the 
pressure for indorsement will be insistent. 

A most significant, and in its effect most far-reaching, activity in 
consonance with the ideals and purposes of our society are the annual 
oratorical contests held each June and open to friendly competition 
of high-school youth with the Federal Constitution as subject matter, 
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Originated and managed by Mr. Randolph Leigh, generously assisted by 
the cooperation of the newspapers of the country, these contests are 
making a profound impression for good upon teachers, pupils, and the 
public at large. This activity, I am sure, typifies one of the most help- 
ful realizations of the dignity and essential worthiness of our institu- 
tions of democratic government that has enlisted our interest since 
the World War. It was a proud distinction conferred upon our so- 
ciety that the first of the“ finals" for the award of national honors 
in this notable competition was staged in our historic Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall three years ago next June. 

Most appropriately the new auditorium to be erected by our society 
because of such a pressing need is, with the sanction and approval of 
this congress, to be named Constitution Hall. 

This edifice is to stand as an enduring testimonlal of the faith of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in the soundness, virtue, and 
essential completeness of the Federal Constitution. I am confident that 
I voice the sentiment of our society and this congress in hoping that, 
upon its completion, Constitution Hall may serve as the forum for 
many future contests with the Federal Constitntlon as the theme. 

Constitution Hall is to complement Memorial Continental Hall, our 
first national headquarters in the National Capital. Contributions, be- 
quests, and the sale of bonds have assembled a fund of such propor- 
tions that it Is now prudent that immediate steps be taken to realize 
our vision. I am most happy to announce that immediately following 
this morning’s session the congress is to march to the site, in the rear 
of Memorial Continental Hall and the administration building, where 
it will dedicate the ground upon which our new auditorium is to be 
erected. 

It is fitting and eminently appropriate that In so doing we consider 
the name chosen for this structure and its peculiar aptness in relation 
to the purposes and ideals of our society. 7 

Constitution Hall is intended to serve as the eternal protest of the 
patriotic women of America against destructive attacks on the Fed- 
eral Constitution. The Constituton is the direct result of the 
War for Independence. It is the Declaration of Independence written 
into organic law—the charter of American liberties. It came into 
existence after bitter experience had proved the futility and potential 
tragedy of loose confederation. Based upon careful adaptations from 
the State constitutions then in fairly successful function, the conferees 
of the Constitutional Convention evolved a system of balances and 
checks that mark the American Constitution as without a peer among 
the state papers of all time. Against the Constitution tempests of 
political strife, emotion, and passion have beaten in vain. It has with- 
stood every test of time and circumstance. Its principles should be 
held inviolate. Such modifications and expansions of it as the growth 
of the Nation and the natural evolution of our system of government 
make necessary should be framed in harmony with the spirit of the 
original. It should be jealously guarded against radical attacks and 
attempts at subversion of its fundamentals, the inherent constituents of 
this great instrument of democratic government. 

It is our desire, too, that Constitution Hall symbolize the belief of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution that we have not outgrown 
the Constitution. That it is neither archaic nor outworn. May that 
stately edifice impress upon all who look upon it the conviction that the 
Federal Constitution, notwithstanding all the good it has accomplished 
as an exemplar of free institutions, has not served its full purpose in 
the world; that it has yet before it a far and a fair goal, to be attained 
not by frequent change and amendment but through steadfast adher- 
ence to the principles laid down by its framers. 

Let us recall the memoriable words of Benjamin Franklin, spoken on 
the floor of the Constitutional Convention just before the yote adopting 
the finished work. Said he: 

“Much of the strength and efficiency of any government in procuring 
and securing happiness to the people depends upon opinion, on the gen- 
eral opinion of the goodness of that government, as well as of the 
wisdom and integrity of its governors, I hope, therefore, for our own 
sakes, as a part of the people and for the sake of our posterity, that we 
shail act heartily and unanimously in reconrmending this Constitution 
wherever our influence may extend and turn our future thoughts and 
endeavors to the means of having it well administered.” 

With equal truth and to a like worthy purpose might our leaders to-day 
admonish us, 

There should not be a high school, college, or university in this 
country that neglects to offer an inspiring, ably presented, prescribed 
course of study in citizenship and government. The enemies of our 
institutions have always recruited their ranks from among those ig- 
norant of the true meaning of the principles of justice, liberty, and 
equality under law—the cardinal tenets of our national confession of 
political fuith, As Daughters of the American Revolution it is our 


high privilege to serve as sentries, guarding the Nation against such 
peril from within; to foster and to protect and to pass on unimpaired 
the sacred heritage bequeathed us in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Federal Constitution. 

Moreover, the time is at hand to inquire searchingly If business and 
industry, education, and government can withstand indefinitely the 
studied and unremitting assaults that result from loose thinking and 
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thinly disguised socialistic teaching in the schools and colleges of tha 
country. If we fall to shield our young people from these false lights; 
if we fail to warn them against these will-o’-the-wisps, are we not 
neglecting our dutigs as parents and elders responsible for the educa- 
tion, character building, and citizenship of our children? This is 
something, fellow members, we can not and must not overlook, 

The responsibility is ours to insist—to see to it—that the colleges 
and schools faithfully present facts of history and government in the 
United States and inculcate both a reverence for truth and a proper 
understanding and appreciation of the high destiny for which the 
Republic was founded. 

I hope, too, as I have previously declared, that the time will not ba 
long postponed when the coming Into the full estate of citizenship— 
its rights, duties, and privileges—on the part both of the native-born 
and the naturalized, may be fittingly observed as an event of high 
significance in the life of the individual and one of equal importance to the 
welfare of the Nation. 

Proponents of radical doctrines are alert and adroit in their attempts 
to make our schools and the textbooks of history read by the school 
children of the country vehicles for propaganda in support of their 
pestilential theories. 

We, of America, are justly proud that we live under a government 
which gives us greater freedom than that of any other nation 
in the world. A government which is giving men and women political 
equality and advantages such as can be obtained nowhere else in 
Christiandom. A government where the youth of our land are heirs 
to life, liberty, and happiness. A government whose enduring pride 
it is that the children of the most obscure parentage, through their 
own merit and the medium of that great instrument of democracy, 
the public-school system of America, are enabled to rise to positions 
of power and trust, responsibility and attainment, 

We would be poor citizens indeed if we should stand in the way 
to-day of any honest efforts which are being made by governments or 
by individuals to reach a common understanding of world problems 
or of those reconstructive measures which are likely to bring about 
world peace and prosperity. But, in my opinion, it behooves us to 
beware of the disloyal pacifist dreamer who desires a hearing before 
our church circles, our home and school organizations, or our club 
organizations with the plea, “I am sure you will be open-minded 
enough to hear both sides of the story—to have a forum, as it were, 
expressive of current opinion.” Almost invariably you will find that 
you haye let yourself in for an eloquent, skillful propagandist who will 
presently try to sweep you off your feet into passing a resolution 
stressing some specific plan which your good common sense warns you 
against, but which you do not oppose, either because you dislike to 
be conspicuous in your opposition or that it does not seem quite 
courteous to be at an absolute variance with the stranger guest within 
your midst. 

To what purpose are such deliberate misrepresentatlons presented to 
our school children in the guise of historical facts, do I hear you ask? 
To intentionally distort the traditions of American heroism and patriot- 
ism; to make mockery and derision of the high motives and purposes 
of the patriots, thereby to destroy the natural instinct of veneration 
in every youthful American heart for the ideals and principles of the 
Republic and its institutions. 

At this juncture in our national life we would do well to heed the 
admonition of General Washington to his officers upon the eve of one 
of the great pivotal crises of the Revolutionary War: 

“Put none but Americans on guard!” 

Let that be the watchword. Let that be the test of fitness for those 
who are to choose textbooks for the instruction of our school children. 
Only by this precaution shall we disarm the enemy within the citadel! 

With most commendable purpose the American Legion, in splendid 
cooperation with 32 other patriotic societies, has prepared a two- 
volume textbook of American history for public-school children through- 
out the country. This work is called The Story of Our American 
People. No effort has been omitted to make its presentation entirely 
truthful and nationally acceptable. Perfection, to be sure, is not 
claimed for it, but none the less it is a practical approach to the 
attainable. It is designed to prevent sectional distrusts and miscon- 
ceptions, to present an accurate survey and a just appraisal of our 
institutions, to foster faith in the purposes and ideals of our Govern- 
ment, to inculeate belief in its sincerity, to instill patriotism and 
unswerying loyalty to our United States, 

The American Historical Association is likewise doing noteworthy 
work in fostering bistorical research and in assisting in the collection 
of source papers and historical documents—landmarks of American 
history. These are being properly safegnarded and placed in desig- 
nated libraries, statehouses, courthouses, and museums. Thus his- 
torical truth is at once safeguarded against loss and decay and made 
easily attainable to the student. A praiseworthy purpose this—for 
truth shall keep us free! 

The statement has been made recently that because of the flood of 
cheap literature which has inundated the land our young people's lit- 
erary appetites have been so stultified that they are incapable of read- 
ing through to its conclusion a really worth-while book. Perhaps the 
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remedy Hes not alone in the Judicious suppression of harmful reading 
matter or In a censorship over the press, but rather in the erection 
and maintenance of more public Ubraries which shall make accessible 
and attractive to our young people that type of helpful, beneficial ad- 
venture In fiction, history, and biography which they demand from 
books just as they crave it from life. A library often is a place where 
the spirit finds rest and refuge from the weariness of the workaday 
world, but it is more than that if it is properly used. It may become 
n place of mental recreation, a healthful playground for the fancy, a 
sanctuary where the living may commune with the choicest thoughts 
of those whose memories will never die—a school, and one of the best 
ever devised by the ingenuity of mankind, Let us have more of the 
right kind of books in a greater number of libraries all over this 
United States. Books in libraries where the librarians are imbued 
with the desire and the necessary feeling of responsibility to help make 
loyal, patriotic citizens out of the youth of to-day, 

If America is to hold leadership in the world; if America is tb 
meet and solve ber domestic and internal problems, more thought 
must be given to public education. And a more generous policy must 
be pursued in appropriating funds for the building and equipping of 
schools and for the payment of salaries commensurate to the in- 
valuable service rendered by teachers in the public schools—those 
to whom is entrusted the most vitally responsible function in govern- 
ment—the training of the future citizen of the Republic. It is indeed 
a far cry to the covered wagon of the ploneer, yet in all too many 
rural sections school facilities and equipment and teachers’ salaries 
are but little in advance of what they were in the primitive days. 

America will endure just so long as its public schools worthily 
endure, Democracy requires high intelligence and improved educa- 
tional standards if it is to achieve its highest promise. The last, 
best hope, then, of America is the public school. School taxes, there- 
fore, let us pay gladly and without stint. Let the paring knife of 
economy be applied here but sparingly. 

From our earliest times the school and the church have been land- 
marks of American progress and prosperity. Our generation must 
not prove derelict in its responsibility to train the mind, health, and 
character of our young people through educational and religious 


training. Only thus may they be equipped to cope with the rapidly | 


changing demands of modern life and thought. Let us not forget 
that for the highest type of citizen we are quite as dependent upon 
character as upon education. 

Daughters of the American Revolution are continuing with more 
vigor and effectiveness than ever before their organized effort to 
bring new vision and the advantages of education and a recreated 
environment to that splendid strain of pure American stock resident 
in our southern mountains, unti) but recently debarred by isolation 
and natural barriers from contact with the rest of the country. 
Success has as well erowned our educational efforts in other sec- 
tions. Loan scholarships have been made available to students in 
the colleges and universities of an increasing number of States, and 
the funds necessary have been raised for two girls’ dormitorles—one 
by the Massachusetts Daughters, at the American International 
College at Springfield, Mass., and the other by the National Society 
and Ohio Daughters, at Oxford College, Ohio, as a memorial to 
Caroline Scott Harrison, the first president general of our society. 

The Bible was the book of books in the lives of the early settlers 
of America and of the founders of the Republic. “It was in a very 
real sense the great charter of all their liberties in the intellectual 
and political world, no less than in their moral and social.” A 
Continental Congress representing in its assembly the people of all 
the Colonies went upon record as to their falth in it by indorsing 
a resolution to “import 20,000 Bibles from Holland, Scotland, or 
elsewhere into the different parts of the Union,” upon the recom- 
mendation of its Committee of Commerce that “the use of the Bible 
is so universal and its importance so great.“ 

If, as President Coolidge says, We desire to be supremely Ameri- 
can we must search out and think the thoughts of those who 
established our institutions. The education which made them must 
not be divorced from the education which is to make us,” If, as we 
all profoundly hope, the Bible is to continue to be “the textbook of 
all spiritual education,” I am persuaded it must be read daily, with- 
out sectarian comment, In all our schools. The Bible is not read 
enough. But for it In all likelihood there would have been but little 
reading among Christian people—no books, no magazines, no 
schools—for the translation of the Bible into the living languages 
was first responsible for a more universal desire to learn the art of 
reading. Reading the Bible dally, without sectarian comment, in my 
earnest opinion should never have been banished from certain of our 
public schools by law. A reverent reading of it—such as once pre- 
vyalled—should be returned to the curriculum of the public schools. 
The eternal verities of the Bible should be instilled into the con- 
sclousness of every school child. With all our wealth; with all our 
marvelous achievements in applied science; with all our accumulated 
wisdom we must not forget—we of America—that tbat which the 
hands may handle is of the earth, earthy, but that which is of the 
epirit is everlasting. 
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Variety of racial strain has developed in America a truly remark- 
able people—strong, vigorous, and yirtuous—and notwithstanding the 
pessimistic viewpoint of certain of their elders with respect to our 
young folk, there are finer possibilities than ever before In the youth 
of to-day. Each generation, to be sure, looks askance upon its young 
folk, convinced that they are doomed to dire misfortunes and downright 
ruin, and yet the world continues all the while to grow better and to 
become a finer and a kindlier place in which to live. 

Our greatest potential asset as a nation is not alone in our wealth 
and natural resources, priceless as they are, but In the youth of our 
country. 

Rather than continually searching out what's wrong with our young 
people, might it not richly repay our investigation to inquire what’s 
right with the young folk and what's wrong with the elders? 1 
think so. The youth of to-day is the leader of to-morrow, Why not 
face the facts? They are venturing forth gallantly, as youth has done 
since the world began, In quest of a promised land of ideals and 
dreams. What help and guidance are we giving them? Vain caviling 
and querulous nagging—or Inspirational leadership? Too much, quite, 
of the former and not nearly enough of the latter, I suspect. Per- 
haps we but reflect our own Inferiorities, limitations, shortcomings, 
and failures. I wonder sometimes, too, if we have kept faith with our 
homes. 

Home making and home-keeping constitute the greatest business in 
the wide word. They are primarily woman's business. Love is its 
first requisite—then infinite patience and time—time spent in the 
home; time to bring back to it the essentials of religion and of cbar- 
acter building that shonld never have been permitted to escape from 
its sacred precincts; time for the children, their lessons, their asso- 
clates, their reading, thelr amusements; time to sct the right sort of 
example; time intelligently to widen the home horizon so that its 
inmates may not be unduly hampered by restrictions, but may look 
upon the home as an attractive haven, a bit of beauty and light and 
pleasure; time to make the home the place of refuge, comfort, and in- 
spiration which God intended it to be, the sort of place—please God— 
it shall continue to be through a renewed zeal and consecration of the 
fathers and mothers of America. Let us have less rush and hurly- 
burly and distraction and more time for real living, and, I am con- 
vinced, we shall bave better homes and young folk more content with 
them and happier in them. 

Preeminent among the needs of the day Is a renewed pledge of fealty 
to the ideals for which our hero dead have given their llves—if the 
principles of humanity, justice, freedom, and law observance are to pre- 
vail in the world. We of America are on trial. It is for us to show 
the world that freedom comes only through obedience. 

In America we are at the crossroads as to law enforcement. There 
can be no negative conduct in relation to this great issue; for all con- 
duct is positive. We are either for or we are against law observance 
and law enforcement. Let us search our hearts and ask ourselves: 
Do our lives exemplify the professions of our lips? We must face 
this fact squarely. We must understand that the actions of each day 
answer for us this question and have a very definite effect upon the 
national life of our day and time. Let it be understood that we can 
not pick and choose from among the laws those we will obey and those 
we will nullify in personal conduct. 

Based upon a nation-wide survey conducted during my three-year 
term of service now coming to a close, it is my deliberate opinion that 
the people of America will never repeal the eighteenth amendment. 
Nor do 1 think we should. I am rather steadfast in the opinion that 
as Daughters of the American Reyolution—members of the largest 
women’s patriotic organization In the country—we should pledge our- 
selves not only to do whatsoever we can to prevent the repeal of the 
amendment, but to do our utmost by precept and example to ald and 
assist in its observance and enforcement. Let me remind you that 
our Union, that our present security and progress are predicated upou 
loyalty to the law and obedience of the law—not only lip service but 
daily action. 

A welter of words and controversial claims are advanced by op- 
ponents and proponents of the amendment, but a statement compiled 
by insurance statisticians, neither advocates nor opponents but im- 
partial fact finders, is significant. In 1917 the death rate among 
policyholders from alcoholism was 4.9 per cent for each 100,000. Five 
years later it was but 0.9 per cent, with the death rate due to such 
ailments as Brights and heart disease—both indicated in alcoholics— 
showing a corresponding decline. 

Moreover, all candid folk, whether friends or opponents of the amend- 
ment, must agree tbat the increased purchasing power of the public, 
so general since the war, has in no small degree been due to the 
amendment. Tremendous sums of money once spent for liquor have 
gone into other expenditures contributing to the greater happiness, 
comfort, and well-being of the national community. It is equally a 
matter of common knowledge that law enforcement without a militant 
public sentiment in support of it is impossible. The community, after 
all, is the basis of the Government, and law can never be administered 
by government alone. The indiyidual—you and I—must insure honest 
and loyal respect for law by assuming the full responsibility of good 


citizens in putting the law into effect. I am convinced that as a 
nation we are about to do this completely, enthusiastically, and suc- 
cessfully. I am persuaded, moreover, that the American people have 
not lost their distinguishing virtue, love of fair play, and the square 
deal; and that they will neither surrender nor retreat! 

Thrift has long been esteemed an American virtue. The World War 
gave the old idea a new significance and a new urge, and restressed 
a fact we seemed in danger of forgetting—that reckless and heedless 
spending is unintelligent. Daughters of the American Revolution are 
thoroughly committed to the opinion that as a nation and people we 
must earn, use, and conserve with judgment, economy, and thrift if we 
are to realize the utmost that is desirable in comfort, happiness, and 
financial independence. Such a practice will tend not only toward 
present prosperity and future protection but will provide against the 
tragedy of dependence and want. 

By happy circumstance the week of our congress is coincident with 
“Tree conseryation week,” a campaign which continues to enlist the 
earnest support of our membership. Ably assisted by the generosity 
and valuable professional services of Mr. Martin L. Davey and his 
corps of expert tree-life savers Daughters of the American Revolution 
are saving to posterity at least one historic tree each year. This is a 
work in every way worthy of our continued interest, one which we hope 
may be extended and broadened in its scope. 

Since the first America has been a staunch advocate of world peace. 
Daughters of the American Revolution are steadfast in the belief that 
while it is the manifest duty of every citizen to foster the cause of 
peace, both at home and abroad, it is nothing short of supremest folly 
and criminal negligence to fail or to neglect to see to it that our 
national defense is at all times entirely adequate to cope with any 
untoward emergency, This, we believe, is an all-inclusive insurance, 
entirely prudent and commendable. Our Army and Navy and air de- 
fense should at all times be so sufficient as to equipment and so 
efficient as to training as to form a protective nucleus capable of rapid 
expansion in time of need. In the memorable words of Daniel Webster 
let me remind you that“ God grants liberty only to those who love 
it and who are always ready to guard and defend it.” Through ade- 
quate preparedness shall we best contribute to the peace of the world, 
keep faith with those who sleep in Flanders and its kindred battle 
fields and righteously maintain the strength and glory of this Republic. 

Daughters of the American Revolution have given a strong impetus 
to the preservation of the Nation’s vital records—historical docu- 
ments and papers. As a result of our patient, careful research, au- 
thentic visualization is given the interesting and inspiring life his- 
tories and heroic deeds of the past. 

Due to the foresight and effort of our organization, those who 
travel over the historic trails and highways of the country may read 
with interest and pride the annals of our early days. Monuments 
and markers preserve for the traveler the storied tradition. Historic 
Sites and famous old houses have been determined and permanently 
marked by various States and chapters. In the vast open areas of 
the West as well as in the more densely populated East the old pioneer 
trails and landmarks are being preserved and their stories of daring 
and hardship and heroism made part and parcel of the great American 
tradition. This activity will assist in keeping alive a splendid con- 
cept of the self-denial, love of liberty, and righteousness which inspired 
those who bad a part in the winning, the making, and the preserva- 
tion of the American Union. 

As Danghters of the American Revolution, ours is a proud heritage 
from our patriot ancestors of Revolutionary days. 

How best may we prove ourselves worthy descendants? s 

Shall it not be in contributing our utmost toward a better citizen- 
ship and a greater America—an America fearlessly maintained, val- 
jantly defended and protected from the clutching, blood-lustful hand 
of the anarchist, an America cherishing by active law observance and 
the maintenance of Christian ideals, the great principles of democracy 
and constitutional government—principles upon which our Republic 
was founded and upon which it had so magnificently endured? 

On this day, reminiscent of Lexington and Concord, if our faith in 
the high purpose of our national ideals has weakened or wavered let 
the recollection of the eourage and devotion of the men of 1775 teach 
us anew that “an ideal vowed is never lost.“ May we draw an inspira- 
tion from that recollection to reconsecrate ourselyes to the observance 
of the law, both in spirit and in deed. May we not only resolve to be 
but in very truth become worthy citizens, united in efforts to make 
our communities the dynamic units of self-government they were in- 
tended to be, and can become with a definite purpose and will to 
perform on your part and mine. 

In speculating upon the ultimate growth, progress, and destiny of 
our national society, let us remember that most of our undertakings 
are purposely and quite invariably continuing purposes. From their 
very nature they take on more and more concrete form as they develop 
and broaden in scope and usefulness. I trust that our civic and 
patriotic program will never become entirely fixed. Rather let it 
always be larger than city, State, or section, yet flexible enough to be 
adaptable to time, circumstance, locality, State or National need. 
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As individuals and as an organization we belleve in the fundamental 
soundness of the soclal, economic, religious, and educational life of 
America. We have trust and confidence in the men and women called 
to leadership in its national and communal activities. We have an 
abiding faith in the great heart of the American people. We believe 
in the permanence of the American Government because of its justice 
and fairness in assuring to its “citizens both the right and the oppor- 
tunity to improve their personal condition.” And we believe in the 
institutions of America so admirably calculated to conserve the life, 
the liberty, the happiness, and the property of the American citizen. 

When we behold the emblem of our country, the fiag of the greatest 
Nation in the werld to-day, let us resolve, as did our Revolutionary 
forefathers, that it shall eyer wave over a free and liberty-loying 
people; that it shall ever represent the highest ideals of manhood, 
the loftlest standards of womanhood, the purest principles of social 
democracy. May its folds, blessed by Almighty God and glorified by 
the blood of patriots ever hold aloft the torch of freedom as a beacon 
Ught guiding mankind in its struggles for human freedom and human 
advancement. 

Now and always it is my hope and my prayer for our beloved society 
that God will give each of us some share in working out His eternal 
purpose; that He will fill our weakness with His strength; that He 
will touch our hearts with His divine love; that He will direct our 
footsteps—keep us in ways that are wise and happy and teach us to 
hold fast the time-tested ideals cherished by our forefathers. May 
we ever be mindful that it is our duty righteously to defend the rights 
they maintained and bequeathed to us at so great a cost and so tre- 
mendous a sacrifice. Moreover, I pray that He will help us constantly 
to develop new resources of mind and spirit, so that we may be broadly 
visloned and generous to our neighbor's point of view. Bless us, that 
we may grow in Thy knowledge and power, and enable us as members 
and as an organization to render now and in the years that are to 
come a finer, a better service than it has been ours in the past to 
perform. Grant this, Dear Lord, I reverently ask, for Thy Name’s 
sake. Amen. 


THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp an address delivered by the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] on the 15th 
instant, in New York City, before the National Council of 
Traveling Salesmen’s Associations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, OF ARKANSAS, AT THE BIGGER 
AND BETTER BUSINESS DINNER OF THE ASSOCIATE DIVISION OF THB 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TRAVELING SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATIONS, HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA, New YORK, ArRIL 15, 1926 


SOME PHASES OF THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 

Senator ROBINSON spoke as follows: 

“Notable as have been the changes during recent years in the com- 
mercial and industrial institutions of the United States, they have in 
no degree impaired the effectiveness or diminshed the value of skillful 
salesmanship. The most intelligent survey of prospective conditions 
ylelds no indication that the business of the commercial traveler will 
soon become obsolete or decline substantially in importance. The con- 
stantly increasing complexity of living conditions, particularly in the 
centers of population, seem to assure that his services will be aug- 
mented both In value and influence. = 


“THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


“The relation of transportation to public comfort and prosperity is 
readily discerned. The public health and safety are inseparable from 
the prompt distribution of agricultural and manufactured products. 
Despite the employment of new agencies for the carriage of goods and 
passengers, such as the automobile, the motor truck, and the air- 
plane, railroads are destined to continue to be the principal instrumen- 
talities through which the surplus products of various communities may 
be filtered into the places where they are demanded. If railway oper- 
ations should suddenly cease, millions would immediately suffer dis- 
comfort, and within less than 30 days be reduced to poverty and 
hunger. 

It follows that sound publie policy not only justifies, but requires 
that the railways be safeguarded against undue impairment of earn- 
ings, and that whatever adjustments in the form of reductions in 
charges for the carriage of freight and passengers are effected, should 
be made with proper consideration for the general public interest, 
which requires prompt and adequate railroad service. Nevertheless, 
excessive and unjust rates are destructive of enterprise and prevent 
development. Any policy intended to strengthen the credit of railway 
securities without due regard to the relation between the charges 
imposed and the effectual distribution of commodities in response to 
the law of supply and demand, will in the end defeat its own pur- 
pose and result in reducing, rather than in increasing earnings. 
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“ While railway earnings, in an address appropriate to this occasion, 
can not be diseussed in detail, some facts of outstanding prominence 
may be mentioned. The total mileage in the United States of 
class 1 roads increased in 1925 over 1924 by only 656 miles, which 
implies almost complete suspension of construction. This slowing-up 
process may be attributed to a combination of causes, but is chiefly 
ascribed to changes in public policy—stricter governmental regulation 
designed to eliminate new railroad enterprises of doubtful necessity 
or questionable earning power. 

“With respect to class 1 roads, freight revenues for 1925 aggregated 
$4,553,065,290, as compared with $4,349,036,142 for 1924, an increase 
of $204,029,148. There appears to have been a slight decline in pas- 
senger earnings for 1925 over 1924, the figures for the first year 
being $1,055,913,165, as against $1,076,688,006, a reduction of $20,- 
774,841. 

“The railway operating revenues, which include freight, passenger, 
mail, express, all other transportation, incidental and joint facility, 
total $6,186,608,567 for 1925, whereas for 1924 they were 85,987, 
662,226. Thus it appears that the railway operating revenues in- 
creased $198,946,341. 

„Tue ‘Net railway operating income’ for 1924 and 1925, respec- 
tively, was $986,017,759 and $1,136,984,243, representing an increase 
of $150,966,484. 

“It is important here to note that the revenues for 1925 from 
the sleeping and parlor car surcharge amounted to $39,841,433, con- 
trasted with $37,025,417 for 1924, an increase of $2,816,016. 

“It may be admitted that the proper conclusions to be drawn from 
these figures, as to the elimination of the surcharge, from the stand- 
point of railway earnings, are affected with numerous considerations 
and arguments which for brevity’s sake may not be here completely 
discussed. On the whole case it is clear that even if the discontinu- 
ance of the Pullman surcharge should result in material loss of reve- 
nues to class 1 roads, such discontinuance may be warranted as a 
measure of justice and as a means of stimulating travel on railways. 


“ INTERCHANGEABLE MILEAGE OR SCRIP COUPON BOOKS 


“Traveling salesmen and others who frequently contribute to rail- 
way passenger revenues sought in 1922 to compel by act of Congress 
the issuance by class 1 roads of interchangeable mileage or scrip 
coupon tickets at reduced rates. The history of this legislation is 
probably familiar to my hearers. 

“The statute originated in the agitation for a form of reduced 
fares and the bill, as first presented, vested no discretion in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

“It was amended, however, so as to direct the commission to require 
the railroads subject to the act to issue such mileage or scrip-coupon 
tickets at just and reasonable rates and in such denominations as the 
commission might prescribe, This amendment was justified by its pro- 
ponents on the ground that the Supreme Court of the United States had 
decided, in the case of Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Co. v. 
Smith (April 17, 1899, 173 U. S. p. 684), that such legislation is dis- 
criminatory and constitutes a violation of the provisions in the Federal 
Constitution forbidding the taking of property without due process of 
law and denying the equal protection of the laws, The Lake Shore 
case did not involve an act of Congress. It held void, however, a 
statute of Michigan which required the railroad company to issue 
1,000-mile tickets at a price below the maximum passenger fare author- 
ized by law. The court said: 

Whether an act of this nature shall be passed or not is not a 
matter of policy to be decided by the legislature. It is a matter of 
right of the company to carry on and manage its concerns subject to 
the general law applicable to all, which the legislature may enact in the 
legal exercise of its power to legislate in regard to persons and things 
within its jurisdiction.’ 

In the case involving the Michigan statute the court discussed the 
voluntary issuance by railroads of interchangeable mileage tickets at re- 
duced ratcs, and said: $ 

It is no answer to the objection to this legislation to say that the 
company has voluntarily sold 1,000-mile tickets good for a year from 
the time of their sale. What the company may choose voluntarily to 
do furnishes no criterion for the measurement of the power of the 
legislature, Persons may voluntarily contract to do what no legislature 
would have the right to compel them to do. Nor does it furnish a 
standard by which to measure the reasonableness of the matter exacted 
by the legislature.” * * + 

“The amendment vesting discretion in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was adopted in an effort to avoid the question of constitu- 
tionality which arose under the bill in its original form. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission, proceeding under the act 
directing that the railroads be required to issue mileage or scrip coupon 
tickets at just and reasonable rates, had hearings which lasted for 
several weeks and made findings of fact which proved fatal to their 
own decision that the rates resulting from a reduction of 20 per cent 
would be just and reasonable for this class of travel.’ 
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“The railroad companies filed a bill In equity March 6, 1923, alleg- 
ing that the order of the commission violated the fifth amendment and 
was inconsistent with section 2 of the interstate commerce act, re- 
quiring like charges for like service in similar circumstances. It was 
also claimed that the order was inconsistent with section 3 of the 
interstate commerce act, forbidding unreasonable preferences; and with 
section 15a of the transportation act, authorizing the commission to 
establish rates for rate groups that will earn a fair return upon the 
ageregate value of the property used in transportation. 

The Supreme Court said in part: 

„The commission in its report pointed out that the net railway 
operating income for the seven months ended July 31, 1922, was 
below the return fixed as reasonable, discarded the supposed analogy 
between the carload rate and the interchangeable scrip of mileage 
ticket, intimated that the supposed benefit that the carrier might get 
from the advance use of the money would be more than offset by the 
increased expenses, and said that the question whether the scrip ticket 
would stimulate travel sufficiently to meet any loss that might result 
must remain a matter of speculation until an experiment was made.“ 

“The court held that as a matter of law, considering the facts an- 
nounced by the commission, the order constituted an abuse of discre- 
tion, and said: 

After thus excluding the grounds upon which the order could be 
justified, the commission held that the obvious spirit and apparent pur- 
pose of the law required that the experiment should be tried, and on 
these premises declared that the rates resulting from the reduction 
of 20 per cent would be “ just and reasonable for this class of travel.” 
It seems to us plain that the commission was not prepared to make 
its order on independent grounds apart from the deference naturally 
paid to the supposed wishes of Congress. But we think that it erred 
in reading the wishes that originated the statute as an effective term 
of the statute that was passed, and therefore that the present order 
can not stand.“ (U. S. v. New York Central R. R. Co., 263 U. S. pp. 
603-611.) 

“Thus the Lake Shore case, decided in 1899, rendered doubtful the 
power of Congress to compel the issuance of mileage or scrip coupon 
tickets at less than the regular passenger rates; and the New York 
Central case, decided June 21, 1924, held that the order of the com- 
mission directing the issuance of scrip coupon tickets at a reduction of 
20 per cent was not enforceable, because of the absence of facts which 
would justify such an order. 

“It is apparent that before you can secure benefits from the act 
of 1922, requiring mileage or scrip coupon tickets, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission must be convinced that the conditions which 
existed March 6, 1923, when {ts order was made, have materially 
changed. That, under the facts at a new hearing, no substantial loss 
in revenues would result from the Issuance of mileage or scrip coupon 
tickets, because offset by increased travel, or that the earnings, present 
and prospective, justify the reduced rate recommended, eyen though 
material loss may result. It is to me doubtful, even under the deci- 
sion in the late case referred to, whether it Is necessary te show that 
no loss in revenue would result, provided the commission should find 
other facts upon which to base the conclusion that the issuance of 
mileage or scrip coupon tickets at reduced rates would constitute just 
and reasonable rates, inasmuch as the mileage book statute was passed 
after the transportation act and may, therefore, be considered as hav- 
ing modified the provisions of the latter as to what constitutes a fair 
return, 

SOME REASONS FOR ELIMINATING THE SURCHARGE 


“Tf business is to receive the encouragement and stimulus which 
we helieve will result from reduced fares to traveling salesnren, the 
end may be more speedily accomplished through forbldding the collec- 
tion of the surcharge rather than by new proceedings, either legis- 
lative or judicial, with respect to mileage or scrip. Prompted by your 
representatives, and convinced that the legislation Is both fair and 
necessary, I have introduced and the Senate has passed on two sepa- 
rate occasions a bill to eliminate the Pullman surcharge. The meas- 
ure was first passed through the Senate without discussion and by 
general consent. On the second occasion the whole subject was gone 
into. The vote by which the bill carried was overwhelming. 

“In the House no action was seriously attempted with respect to 
the measure the first time the Senate passed it. The bill was pigeon- 
holed in committee. The House Committee on Interstate Commerce 
was so constituted that it was impossible to secure favorable action. 
The members of the committee were so decisive in their opposition 
that the greatest difficulty was encountered In forcing any considera- 
tion. At last, however, arrangements were effected by which a vote 
in the House was taken. The most powerful lobby I have seen during 


25 years congressional experlence appeared to fight the measure. 
Rallroad lawyers, special agents, and trained lobbyists mobilized in 
the Capitol from every part of the United States and urged reasons— 
many of them fallacious and absurd—for the defeat of the bill. 

“It was said that the first need is for the reduction of freight rates. 
The champlons of farm organizations were prompted to join their 
resistance with that of the lobby, on the theory that farmers would 
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soon be able to secure the advantages of reduced rates on their 
products if the Pullman surcharge were retained, Experience has 
shown the insincerity of this ground of opposition, because no notable 
reduction of freight rates has occurred or is in prospect. 

Again, it is claimed that the surcharge is based on a luxurious 
service for which the plutocratie beneficiaries can well afford to 
pay an extra charge. 

“Sleeping cars are just as necessary to the comfort of travelers 
as are hotels and restaurants. One is indeed hard driven for an 
argument who finds it necessary to contend that a passenger who 
spends a night in a Pullman berth enjoys an extraordinary benefit 
for which he should be required to pay as for a luxury. 

“Labor leaders were induced to join the opposition on the ground 
that the surcharge repeal might prove the first step in a policy of 
reducing revenues to such an extent that increased wages would 
become impossible and reductions in pay would be threatened. 

“These are illustrative of the grounds on which the lobby en- 
compassed the defeat of the bill and perpetuated a charge for which 
no substantial service is rendered; a charge which a majority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission found is excessive and unjust in 
whole or in part; a charge which has crippled business and prompted 
thousands of travelers to resort to busses and automobiles rather 
than be imposed upon. 

„Members of the House who had themselves introduced bills identical 
with my own, and some of whom had printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and circulated throughout their districts speeches denouncing 
the Pullman surcharge as extortionate, changed their attitudes and yoted 
against the bill. They could not resist the powerful and organized 
pressure which the lobby exerted. But for this pressure, the bill would 
have passed the House by a tremendous majority. It is a sufficient 
commentary to state the simple historical fact that the surcharge repeal 
failed in the House by a vote of 2 to 1. 

“At the beginning of this session I reintroduced the surcharge elimi- 
nation bill and had it referred to the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, where it is now pending. It seems probable 
that a favorable report may be secured and the bill again passed 
through the Senate, although it would encounter more opposition how 
than formerly. 

“It is short-sighted policy for the railway executives to insist 
upon the retention of this unjust charge. Railroads generally are en- 
joying a period of great prosperity. Their earnings are speedily increas- 
ing. Net railway operating revenues are growing larger every year, 
notwithstanding ‘alleged extravagance in expenditures. My conviction 
is unalterable that the surcharge bas no foundation in either sound 
economic policy or justice.” 


SENATOR BURTON k. WHEELER (8, DOC, NO, 100) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney General, transmitting, in response to 
the first paragraph of Senate Resolution 171 (submitted by Mr. 
Warsa and agreed to March 25, 1926), certain information 
relative to expenses incurred in connection with the investiga- 
tion of alleged offenses by Senator Burron K. WHEELER, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 124. An act for the relief of the Davis Construction Co.; 
and 

S. 3031. An act for the rellef of George Barrett. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate severally with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 549. An act for the relief of John H. Walker; 

S. 1039. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary thereto; and 

S. 2368. An act for the relief of Ocean Steamship Co. (Ltd.), 
a British corporation. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 2111) for the relief of Levin P. Kelly with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 658, An act for the relief of Harry Coventry; 

H. R. 821. An act for the relief of Lewis Williams, formerly 
collector of internal revenue for the State of Idaho; 

H. R. 1243. An act for the relief of J. H. Toulouse; 


II. R. 1464. An act for the relief of Charles C. Hughes; 

II. R. 1540. An act for the relief of Luther H. Phipps; 

H. R. 1669. An act for the relief of Neffs's Bank, of McBride, 
Mich. ; 
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H. R. 1781. An act for the relief of John W. King; 
H. R. 1897, An act for the relief of the heirs of the late Louis 
F. Meissner; 
H. R. 1952. An act for the relief of T. Arthur Moore; 
R. 2009. An act for the relief of C. M. Rodefer; 
H. R. 2011. An act for the relief of William D. McKeefrey; 
2042. An act for the relief of Joseph L. Keresey; 
2254. An act for the relief of Howard A. Mount; 
2324. An act for the relief of Joe F. Jenkins; 
2329. An act for the relief of John A. Olson; 
2465. An act for the relief of Ella E. Horner; 
2744. An act to correct the military record of Charles 
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. An act for the relief of H. R. Butcher; 

. An act granting a patent to certain lands to Ben- 
A. J. Funnemark; 

. 3376. An act for the relief of Thomas J. Gardner; 

. 3659, An act for the relief of the Custer Electric Light, 
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Power Co., of Custer, S. Dak.; 
. R. 8138, An act for the relief of Joy Bright Hancock; 
. R. 8502. An act authorizing the President to reappoint 
Maj. Harry Walter Stephenson, United States Army (retired), 
to the position and rank of major, Coast Artillery Corps, in the 
United States Army; and 

H. R. 8894. An act for the relief of the Royal Holland Lloyd, 
a Netherlands corporation, of Amsterdam, the Netherlands. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. JONES of Washington presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Seattle and Spokane, in the State of Washington, 
praying for the passage without amendment of the so-called 
railway labor bill, which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution adopted by Division No. 
1, Ancient Order of Hibernians in America, at Dayton, Ohio, 
favoring the passage of the so-called Phipps bill (S. 3533) to 
provide for the better definition and extension of the purpose 
and duties of the Bureau of Education, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the directors of the 
Painesville (Ohio) Kiwanis Club, indorsing the proposal for 
the extension of the east breakwater at Fairport Harbor, Ohio, 
which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CUMMINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9829) to amend section 87 
of the Judicial Code, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 615) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3028) to divide the eastern district of South Carolina 
into four divisions and the western district into five divisions, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 616) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
second paragraph of the resolution (S. Res. 171) requesting in- 
formation from the Attorney General relative to expenditures 
in investigations touching supposed offenses of Senator Burron 
K. WHFELER, Submitted an adverse report (No. 617) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9039) to amend 
section § of the act approved March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. p. 961), 
entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with any 
other State or States, or with the United States, for the pro- 
tection vf the watersheds of navigable streams and to appoint 
a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of 
conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 618) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2516) for the establishment and maintenance of a forest 
experiment station in Pennsylvania and the neighboring States, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
619) thereon. 

Mr. GOODING, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1344) to amend paragraph 
(11), section 20, of the interstate commerce act, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 620) thereon. 

Mr, PINE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2855) for the relief of Cyrus 8. 
Andrews, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 621) thereon. 

Mr. TYSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2741) for the relief of the State of Ohio, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
622) thereon. 
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He also, from the same committee, to Which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each with an améndment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 598) for the relief of Alexander McLaren (Rept. 
No. 623); and 

A bill (S. 8555) for the relief of the Rochester Merchandise 
Co. (Rept. No. 624). 

Mr. MAYFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 546) for the relief of J. H. Toulouse, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
625) thereon. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 949) to reduce the 
rate of postage on farm products, and for other purposes, 
reported it with amendments. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4013) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 8. 
Millikin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODING: 

A bill (S. 4014) granting a pension to Ezra B, Howard; to 
the Committee on Pensions, , 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4015) granting an increase of pension to Alice 
Elwood (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 4016) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
purchase certain lands from Babbitt Bros. Trading Co.; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


RELIEF OF FARMERS 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, during the period of the war this 
Government of ours found itself confronted with the problem of 
producing more of the foodstuffs which were essential in carry- 
ing on the war, and with that end in view the Government 
appealed in one way and another to the farmers of the country 
to produce more foodstuffs. To make it possible for them to 
enter into this increased production various channels of credit 
were opened by the Government to the farmers of the United 
States, 

We have before us at this time a proposal to grant a settle- 
ment on the basis of about 25 cents on the dollar with a foreign 
nation which borrowed money from the United States for osten- 
sibly the same purpose the farmers of America borrowed money 
during the same period. I wonder, I seriously wonder at this 
time, if the Senate is going to be consistent and if this Govern- 
ment of ours is going to be consistent. To ascertain that 
fact, I have prepared and send to the desk a joint resolution 
which I ask may be read, printed, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 95) providing that the United 
States make settlement of all debts arising from the World War, 
was read the first time by its title, the second time at length, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


Whereas it is being made the policy of the United States of America 
to settle debts owing it by European nations for as little as 23 cents 
on the dollar and less as in the case of the debt of approximately 
$2,000,000,000 owing this Government by the Kingdom of Italy; and 

Whereas such settlements are sald to be justified; first, on the ground 
that no better settlement can be made and that such settlement is in 
accord with the ability of the debtor nations to pay; and second, that 
the loans involyed were made to these debtor nations for the purpose 
of prosecuting a war in which the United States of America was 
mutually interested; and that therefore we owe liberal consideration 
in the collection of these debts: Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved, etc., That the United States of America make settlement 
of all debts created as a result of the war and owlug it by individuals 
and corporations at home as well as abroad, as in the case of the 
farmers of America, who borrowed extensively upon the encouragement 
of this Government through the channels of credit established by this 
Government, such as the War Finance Corporations, National Farm 
Loan Associations, Federal reserve system, and Federal land banks, 
ete,; and be it further 

Resolved, That these settlements be made retroactive and upon the 
basis of property equities held by the farmer or other borrowers as 
of Jannary 1, 1920, whether the farmer shall still hold these equities 
or shall have lost them through foreclosure or forfeiture on or since 
January 1, 1920; and be it further 

Resolved, That a commission, the personnel of which sball be the 
same as the Debt Funding Commission, which has brought about the 
proposed foreign debt settlements with the United States, is hereby 
authorized to establish the machinery which it may deem necessary 
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to work out the balances of corporations and individuals upon which 
to base settlements and that the basis of settlements offered these cor- 
porations and individuals be on the same terms as those offered the 
Kingdom of Italy in point of number of years offered for settlement 
and in point of interest charges and otherwise, so that the United 
States of America may be dealing with its own people at least as 
liberally as it deals with foreign debtor nations, 


AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico submitted two amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 6559) to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 

The following bills were severally read twice by title and 
referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 8138, An act for the relief of Joy Bright Hancock; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 1243. An act for the relief of J. H. Toulouse; and 
H. R. 8894. An act for the relief of the Royal Holland Lloyd, 
a Netherlands corporation of Amsterdam, the Netherlands; to 
the calendar. 

II. R. 1952. An act for the relief of T. Arthur Moore; and 

I. R. 3025. An act granting a patent to certain land to 
Benjamin A. J. Funnemark; to the Committee on Publie Lands 
and Surveys. 

H. R. 658. An act for the relief of Harry Coventry; 

H. R. 2324. An act for the relief of Joe F. Jenkins; 

H. R. 2744. An act to correct the military record of Charles 
E. Lowe; 

H. R. 3376. An act for the relief of Thomas J. Gardner; and 

H. R. 8502. An act authorizing the President to reappoint 
Maj. Harry Walter Stephenson, United States Army (retired), 
to the position and rank of major, Coast Artillery Corps, in the 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

H. R. 821. An act for the relief of Lewis Williams, formerly 
collector of internal reyenue for the State of Idaho; 

H. R. 1464. An act for the relief of Charles C. Hughes; 

II. R. 1540. An act for the relief of Luther H. Phipps; 

H. R. 1669. An act for the relief of Neffs’ Bank, of McBride, 
Mich. ; 

H. R. 1731. An act for the relief of John W. King; 

H. R. 1897. An act for the relief of the heirs of the late 
Louis F. Meissner; 

H. R. 2009. An act for the relief of C. M. Rodefer; 

II. R. 2011. An act for the relief of William D. McKeefrey; 
H. R. 2042. An act for the relief of Joseph L. Keresey ; 

H. R. 2254. An act for the relief of Howard A. Mount; 

II. R. 2329. An act for the relief of John A. Olson; 

H. R. 2465. An act for the relief of Ella E. Horner; 

H. R. 2933. An act for the relief of H. R. Butcher; and 

H. R. 3659. An act for the relief of the Custer Electric Light, 
bee & Power Co., of Custer, S. Dak.; to the Committee on 

aims. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS WITH FOREIGN 
GOVERN MENTS 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD submitted the following concurrent. resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 15), which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the President be, and he is hereby, requested to direct the Depart- 
ments of State, Treasury, and Commerce, the Federal Reserve Board, 
and all other agencies of the Government which are or may be con- 
cerned thereunder, to refrain henceforth, without specific prior author- 
ization of the Congress, from— 

(1) Direetly or indirectly engaging the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or otherwise on its behalf, to supervise the 
fulfillment of financial arrangements between citizens of the United 
States and sovereign foreign governments, or political subdivisions 
thereof, whether or not recognized de jure or de facto by the United 
States Government; or 1 

(2) In any manner whatsoever giving officlal recognition to any 
arrangement which may commit the Government of the United States 
to any form of military intervention in order to compel the observance 
of alleged obligations of sovereign or subordinate authority, or of any 
corporations or individuals, or to deal with any such arrangement 
except to secure the settlement of elaims of the United States or of 
United States citizens through the ordinary channels of law provided 
therefor in the respective foreign jurisdictions, or through duly author- 
ized and accepted arbitration agencies. 


RESIDENT ASSISTANT CLERK OF DISTRICT COMMITTEE 
Mr. CAPPER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
205), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 
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Resolved, That Senate Resolution No. 26, agreed to March 10, 1925, | 


authorizing the Committee on the District of Columbia to employ a 
resident assistant clerk until the end of the first session of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
hereby is continued in full force and ‘effect until the end of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress. 


CERTAIN FILES OF THE THIRTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
206), which was ordered to He on the table: 


Resolved, That the following papers from the files of the Thirty- 
seventh Congress, third session, be transferred to the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, St. Paul, Minn. : 

Executive Document No. 7. Message from the President of the United 
States in answer to a resolution of the Senate of the 5th instant in 
relation to Indian barbarities in Minnesota (dated December 11, 1862) ; 

Testimony received by and reports of the military commission which 
investigated the Sioux outrages in Minnesota in 1862; : 

Rongh draft of S. 416, “For the relief of persons for damages sus- 
tained by reason of depredations and injuries by certain bands of the 
Sioux Indians"; 

Copy of S. 565, “For removal of certain bands of Sioux or Dakota 
Indians and the disposition of their lands in Minnesota and Dakota.” 


CORPORATE COMBINATIONS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr, President, I submit a resolution for refer- 
ence to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. I ask that it 
may be read from the desk. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 203), as follows: 


Whereas there have been formed in recent years numerous industrial 
and other combinations on the basis of the acquisition either of shares 
of stock or of plants or other assets, and in particular the following: 
The Kelvinator, Nizer, and Grand Rapids Electric Refrigerator Corpo- 
rations, the du Pont de Nemours and Viscoloid Cos., the Remington 
and Noiseless Typewriter Cos., the Corona and L. C. Smith Typewriter 
Cos., the Icy Hot and American Thermos Bottle Cos., the Congoleum 
and Nairn Cos., the Ginter, J. T. Connor, and O'Keefe chain grocery 
stores; and 

Whereas the consolidation of Earl & Wilson and Cluett-Peabody Co. 
brought together two of the largest shirt and collar manufacturers in 
the United States; and 

Whereas the National Dairy Products Co. has been steadily engaged 
In acquiring ice-cream plants in various portions of the United States; 
and 5 

Whereas a serles of mergers, combinations, and consolidations have 
been going forward in the baking industry; and 

Whereas the Kardex Co., formed by a combination of three companies, 
has acquired control of the Library Bureau and the Globe-Wernicke 
Cos.; and 

Whereas the American Rayon Products Co. claimed to have combined 
mills representing 50 per cent of rayon output with the avowed 
purpose of alding in stabilization through lessened competition; and 

Whereas in January of this year Mr. A. F. Myers, special assistant 
to the Attorney General, stated to the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions : Notwithstanding all the years of legislation on the trust prob- 
lem and all the years of endeayor in enforcing antitrust laws, I think 
it must be recognized that we are just on the threshold of the trust 
problem. You can not pick up a paper without reading of some merger 
in business, and, as you know, unless it appear that the merger would 
result in restraint of trade within the decisions In the Steel case, or 
unless it is brought about by stock acquisition which results in elimi- 
nation of competition between two companies within the meaning of 
section 7 of the Clayton Act, there ls not now any legislation covering 
the situation. Congress did legislate on the subject of mergers in sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act when it provided that no corporation engaged 
in commerce should acquire all or any part of the capital of another 
corporation where the purpose or effect might be to eliminate competi- 
tion, but we find In practically all these recorded instances at the 
present day that the companies buy not the stock of each other but 
the physical assets, and that, of course, takes the transaction out of 
section 7 of the Clayton Act"; and 

Whereas the aforesaid precedent of the decision in the Steel Corpo- 
ration case seems to be misconstrued in view of the more recent deci- 
sion in the Lehigh Valley Railroad case, in which a much smaller con- 
trol of the industry affected was held to be in violation of the antitrust 
laws; and 

Whereas the intention of Congress in passing the antitrust laws was 
to prohibit all combinations of competitors that would substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly and increase of prices, 
whether by the acquisition of shares of stock or of plants or other 
assets; and 

Whereas the profits from the issue of so-called watered stock by such 
monopolistic corporations is alleged to be one of the chief motives for 
their formation and an inducement to the charging of excessive prices 
for the commodities sold by them; and 
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Whereas it has been alleged that such combinations are In violation 
of the antitrust laws: Therefore 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission is directed to make an 
inquiry into the aforesaid corporations alleged to be organized and 
operated in violation of the antitrust laws and into all other important 
combinations of like character found during the last four years and to 
report to the Senate as follows: 

(1) A description of the form and extent of each of the aforesald 
combinations and such others of a similar character as may have been 
found, 

(2) With respect to each of the combinations so described, (a) 
whether the effect or tendency of the combination has been substan- 
tially to lessen competition or to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce in any section or community; (b) whether, and to what ex- 
tent the efect of such combination has been to stabilize production 
and employment, as shown by (1) the proportion and growth of the 
production and sales of the combination in comparison with those of 
its competitors; (2) the prices and margins of profit on commodities 
sold; (3) the rates of profit on capital employed in the business; (4) 
the issue of securities in amounts in excess of the fair value of the 
property or earning power represented thereby, and the facts regarding 
the disposition of the same; (5) the total production in the Nation, 
and relative number of persons fully employed. 

(3) What new form of Federal action whether legislative or ad- 
ministrative is recommended as most effective to regulate and control 
such corporate combinations, including legislation to prevent the issue 
of securities which are not justified by the fair value of the property 
or earning power of the issuing corporation, or respecting which ade- 
quate disclosure is not made regarding such value or earning power, 
to prevent speculative banking control, and to prevent excessive profits. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I submit for the Recorp, and 
also ask that there may be referred to the committee with the 
resolution, certain newspaper reports concerning the organi- 
zation of each of the corporations listed in the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The newspaper reports are as follows: 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION OF MICHIGAN 


History: Corporation has been organized to take over the business 
and properties of the Kelvinator Corporation of Delaware and the De- 
troit Carrier & Manufacturing Corporation of Michigan. The com- 
bined companies will maintain their respective plants in Detroit. 
Over the period of the last several years the Kelvinator Corporation 
has purchased a large portion of its stamping and materials from ti 
Detroit Carrier Co. The result and benefits of this consolidation will 
be numerous. Although Detroit Carrier & Manufacturing Co. will con- 
tinue its present business, the surplus capacity of its large plant will 
be utilized to take care of the increasing volume of business and ex- 
pansion of the Kelvinator Corporation. (Cumulative Daily Digest, 
citing official statement, February 6, 1925.) 

Merger agreement: A merger of corporation and Nizer Corporation 
(Maryland) has been agreed upon by the dominant interests of both 
companies. As a condition of the merger, it is expected that Nizer 
will declare a small stock dividend to equalize its shares with those of 
Kelvinator, when they will stand at 253,750, after the conversion of 
the “A” stock. (Cumulative Digest, citing Wall Street Journal, No- 
vember 11, 1925, p. 1.) 


DU PONT VISCOLOID CO. 


Plans have been completed for the formation of company to manu- 
facture and deal in pyroxylin, plastic products, and articles. Company, 
it is expected, will be chartered at Dover, Del., this week. Compuny 
will take over and carry on the business heretofore conducted by 
Viscoloid Co. (Inc.), with a plant at Leominister, Mass., and also 
the pyralin business heretofore conducted by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., with plants at Arlington, N. J. (Cumulative Daily Digest, cit- 
ing New York Times, April 7, 1925, p. 36.) 

REMINGTON TYPEWRITER co. 

The company's assumption of control of the manufacturing and mer- 
chandising of noiseless typewriters through its 51 per cent ownership 
in the newly formed Remington-Noiseless Corporation should prove of 
great benefit to the Remington Co. and highly advantageous to the 
Noiseless. As a result of the affiliation, it is not overoptimistic to ex- 
pect Remington earnings in two years to be among the largest in the 
company's history. (Cumulative Dally Digest, citing Wall Street Jour- 
nal, February 27, 1924, p. 6.) 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLM CO, (M) 

Reorganization plans: Plans for the reorganization of company and 
Icy-Hot Bottle Co. into a new Ohio company which will take over 
the assets of both companies provide for the continuance of the control 
of the new company by the present management for a period of 
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four years, or until January 1, 1929. (Cumulative Dally Digest, citing 
Cincinnati Inquirer, February 27, 1925, p. 18.) 

A circular sent to stockholders of company and the Icy-Hot Bottle 
Co., dated February 20, 1925, informing them of the plan to organize 
a new company under the laws of Ohio, said in part: The physical 
properties of the American Thermos Bottle Co. are in good condition 
and have a capacity ample to care for the increased burden to which they 
will be put. As a result of the concentration of manufacturing effort, 
and by elimination of other operating charges and the increased volume 
of business which will be gained, it is to be anticipated that a real 
betterment may promptly be developed in the company's earning power. 
(Cumulative Daily Digest, citing official statement, March 18, 1925.) 


AMERICAN RAYON PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


New corporation plans completed: Plans have been completed for 
the consolidation of seven of the largest rayon manufacturing com- 
panies in New York into a new concern to be known ag the American 
Rayon Products Corporation, organized under the laws of Delaware. 
The capitalization is $3,000,000. Among the companies which will 
enter the combination are the Knitted Textile Corporation, the Banner 
Silk Co., the Varyknit Co., Filtex Mills, Art Silk Mills, and the Crystal 
Mills. The merger will be sponsored by a large financial group, it 
became known April 21, which is expected to make public an offering 
in the near future of a block of the consolidated securities. * * * 
The capacity of the combined plants, according to the bankers, will be 
from 65 to 70 per cent of the Rayon knit goods used annually in New 
York. (Cumulative Daily Digest, citing New York Times, April 22, 
1925, p. 34.) 


CLUETT-PEABODY 4 co. (INC.) 


Acquisition: Purchase of Earl & Wilson (Inc.) by Cluett-Peabody & 
Co. (Inc.) was announced at Troy, N. X., January 26, bringing about 
the merger of the two Jargest shirt and collar manufacturing concerns 
in Troy. It was said Cluett, Peabody & Co. (Inc.) had taken over 
the fiscal assets and the trade-mark of Earl & Wilson, and that Edgar 
II. Betts, president, would become a vice president of Cluett, Peabody 
& Co. The financial consideration Involved was not made public. 
(Cumulative Daily Digest, citing New York Times, January 27, 1925, 
p. 5.) 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION (M) 


President's statement in regard to acquisitions; President Rleck in 
the annual report to stockholders gives the following résumé of acqui- 
sitions: During the past year the entire common stock of J. T. 
Castles Ice Cream Co., of Newark, N. J., and the Castles Ice Cream Co., 
of Perth. Amboy, N. J., was acquired by your company, against which 
there were issued 40,000 shares of capital stock. In addition there was 
acquired the entire common stock of the W. E. Hoffman Co., which 
operates plants in Altoona, Philipsburg, Tyrone, and Waynesboro, Pa., 
and the assets and business of the Durkin Ice Cream Co., of Waukegan, 
III. Since January 1, 1925, the entire assets of Moore Bros. Co., of Oil 
City and Meadville, Pa., and the assets and business of William Ohl- 
haver Co., of Aurora, III., were acquired. These acquisitions involved 
no further issue of National Dairy Products Corporation capital stock, 
the purchases having been financed out of earnings. In accordance with 
its established policy, your board of directors expects to add further 
properties during the year as advantageous opportunities arise.” 
(Cumulative Daily Digest, elting official statement March 3, 1925.) 

Acquisition: Corporation has acquired business of Chapelle Thomp- 
son Ice Cream Co., of Chicago, an old-established firm operating four 
plants, with a production last year of approximately 1,500,000 gallons. 
Acquisitions will effect substantial operating and marketing economies 
jn connection with business of Hydrox Corporation, a National Dairy 
Chicago subsidiary. As acquisition was made by exchange of stock, no 
public offering of securities will be made. (Cumulative Dally Digest, 
citing Wall Street Journal, April 4, 1925, p. 6.) 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Contract for acquisition: Corporation has entered into a stock pur- 
chase contract to acquire later in November Shefficld Farms Co. and its 
affiliated companies, Sheffield By-Products Co. and Sheffield Condensed 
Milk Co. Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Co, was acquired recently. (Cumu- 
lative Daily Digest, citing Wall Street Journal, November 16, 1925, 
p. 15.) 

Corporation has acquired, through a merger, the assets of the Beyer 
Ice Cream Co. The Beyer Ice Cream Co. has extensive plants in Phila- 
delphla and New York and has developed the largest ice-cream business 
in the country. (Cumulative Dally Digest, citing Wall Street Journal, 
January 6, 1926, p. 17.) 

Control of Franklin Ice Cream Corporation has been obtained through 
the exchange of 22,000 shares of National Dairy Products Corporation 
stock for 22,000 shares of Franklin Ice Cream on a share for share 
basis. (Cumulative Dally Digest, citing New York Herald-Tribune, 
January 9, 1926, p. 12.) 
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EKENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


Shareholders at special meeting April 9 authorized increase in capital 
stock from 3,000,000 shares to 5,000,000 of no par value and of capl- 
talization from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000. Stockholders also author- 
ized offer of exchange of stock of corporation for Utah Copper Co. stock 
on the basis of 1% shares of Kennecott for 1 share of Utah. Should 
all the Utah shares be exchanged it would require 1,703,978 ½ shares of 
Kennecott. (Cumulative Digest, citing Wall St. Jour., April 10, p. 9.) 

Corporation has acquired by recent exchanges about 95 per cent of 
the outstanding capltal stock of Utah Copper Co, (Cumulative Digest, 
citing Wall Street Journal, July 15, 1925, p. 1.) 


FIRST NATIONAL STORES, INC. 


Company was organized August 25, 1917, in Massachusetts as the 
Ginter Co.; name changed to present title December 28, 1925. It is 
both an operating and a holding company and represents a consolida- 
tion of the business formerly conducted by the Ginter Co., the John T. 
Connor Co., and O'Keefe (M), Inc. (Cumulative Daily Digest citing 
official statement, January 20, 1926.) 

» * » * 0 . . 

Since the consolidation was effected the new company has closed 
about 25 old stores and opened 50 additional, making a net gain of 
25 and giving the system just under 1,675 stores. 

In 1925 company did a gross business of just under $49,000,000. 
With the additions of the Dorr ehain, expansion of both the general 
and meat stores, and natural growth of the business company expects 
to do over $60,000,000 in 1926. (Cumulative Daily Digest, citing 
Boston News Bureau, February 11, 1926, p. 1.) 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO. (INC.) 


Merger arranged. Arrangements were completed at Syracuse, N. V., 
on December 16, 1925, for a $12,000,000 merger of the above company 
with the L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter (Inc.). Frank R. Ford, 
president of Ford, Bacon & Davis (Inc.), of New York, announced that 
his company, which a Ilttle more than a year ago acquired control 
of L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter (Inc.), has contracted to purchase 
a controlling interest in the stock of the Corona Typewriter Co. (Inc.). 
The new company will organize before the first of the year, Mr. Ford 
said, under a new firm name, although the trade names of the Corona 
portable typewriter and the L. C. Smith standard office typewriter will 
be retained. Headquarters will be in Syracuse. (Cumulative Daily 
Digest, citing Boston Herald, December 17, 1925, p. 2.) 

RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER co. (M) 

Stockholders of both company and Chino Copper Co. have voted 
in favor of absorption of Chino by Ray through exchange of one and 
two-thirds shares of Ray for one of Chino. Ray shareholders also 
ratified issuance of 1,500,000 shares of additional capital stock for 
this purpose, making authorized capitalization 3,100,000 shares, par 
$10. (Cumulative Daily Digest, citing Wall Street Journal, February 
16, 1924, p. 3.) 

CONGOLBUM-NAIRN (INC.) 

President Foster states: The merger of the Nairn Linoleum Co. and 
the Congoleum Co. (Inc.) has been completed and the vast production 
of the Narin Linoleum Co, will henceforth be distributed through our 
selling organization.” The merger gives Congoleum-Nairn (Inc.) a 
complete line of hard-surface floor coverings, combined inlaid and plain 
linoleums with congoleum rugs and floor coverings and should increase 
the volume of sales at a minimum of additional expense. (Cumulative 
Daily Digest, citing Wall Street Journal, December 4, 1924, p. 8.) 


RAND-KARDEX CO. 

Consolidation: New company. American Kardex Co. (Inc.) and the 
Rand Co. (Inc.) has been consolidated into the Rand-Kardex Co., 
manufacturers of metal office equipment, with capitalization of $10,- 
000,000. James H. Rand, sr., will be chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the consclidation and James H, Rand, jr., will be president and 
general manager. (Cumulative Daily Digest, citing Iron Age, May 7, 
1925, p. 1400.) R 


RAND CO. (INC.) (M) 

Proposed merger: New company. Ten years of keen bustness rivalry 
between a father and a son will end on April 1, 1925, with the com- 
bination of the Rand Co. (Inc.) and the Kardex Co, both of Tona- 
wanda, N. X., under the name of the Rand-Kardex Co, (Inc.). The 
Rand-Kardex Co. will] have an authorized capital stock of $10,050,000. 
Mr. Rand, sr., will be chairman of the board and Mr. Rand, jr., will 
be president and general manager. Mr, Rand, jr., said March 27 that 
a formal statement will be made to stockholders covering details of the 
merger and plan for exchange of stock on a pro rata basis. The merger 
gives the Rand-Kurdex Co. factories in Canada and Germany, in addi- 
tion to plants in the United States. (Cumulative Daily Digest, elting 


New York Herald-Tribune, March 28, 1925, p, 1.) 
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KARDEX-RAND CO. 


Consolidation: President Rand, jr., announced June 80 that the 
Index Visible Co., of New Haven, Conn., had been consolidated with his 
company. (Cumulative Daily Digest, citing New York Times, July 1, 
1925, p. 39.) 

LIBRARY BUREAU i 

Acquired: The Library Bureau has passed into the control of Jam 
H. Rand, jr., president of the Rand-Kardex Co. Mr. Rand will con- 
solidate the Library Bureau with the Rand-Kardex Co, He has already 
incorporated. the new company, to be known as the Rand-Kardex Bu- 
reau, with a capitalization of $25,000,000. (Cumulative Daily Digest, 
citing Wall Street Journal, October 31, 1925, p. 13.) 

Offer for stock: President Rand, jr., of the Rand-Kardex Co., under 
an agreement with N. B. H. Parker, F. Kingsbury Curtis, George 
Hewitt Myers, and Thomas Roberts, jr., has acquired 16,720 shares of 
common stock of Library Bureau and upward of 25,689 shares of 
L. B. Securities Co., a Maine corporation, and-now offers $40 a share 
for such other common stock of the two companies as may be deposited 
in the National City Bank, New York, on or before December 26, 1925. 
(Cumulative Daily Digest, citing Boston News Bureau, November 2, 
1925, p. 4.) 


RAND-KARDEX BUREAU (c.) 


Company has now taken over the Globe-Wernicke Co., according to 
President Rand, jr. As a result, Mr. Rand, jr., said, the Rand-Kardex 
Bureau (Inc.) will be the largest distributor of business equipment in 
the world, both in sales volume and the number of employed. (Cumu- 
lative Daily Digest, citing New York Times, January 11, 1926, p. 44.) 

AUNT JEMIMA MILLS co. 

Sale completed: The sale of company to Quaker Oats Co. was com- 
pleted November 24 at a meeting of stockholders of company with 
representatives of the Quaker Oats Co. Price paid was $4,000,000. 
The milling plant will be continued in operation at St. Joseph. (Cumu- 
lative Digest, citing New York Times, November 25, 1925, p. 32.) 


STANDARD OIL CO, OF INDIANA (M) 


Oil situation confidence indicated: Company's acquisition of control 
of Pan American Petroleum & Transport Co, at this time is regarded 
by bankers as indicating great confidence in the oil situation by 
Standard, (Cumulative Daily Digest, citing Wall Street Journal, April 
8, 1925, p. 3.) 

To increase output: Through the acquisition of Pan American's Mexi- 
can properties, tankers, and transportation facilities, company will 
become one of the largest producers and marketers of fuel oil in the 
world, (Cumulative Daily Digest, citing New York Financial News, 
April 8, 1925, p. 1.) 


STANDARD OIL co. OF CALIFORNIA i 

Consolidation: Consolidation of the Pacific Oi] Co. and the Standard 
Oil Co. of California was announced December 24 by Henry W. De 
Forest, chairman of the Pacific Oil Co. President Kingsbury, of the 
Standard Oil Co. of California and President Shoup, of the Pacific Oil 
Co. and the Associated Oil Co., issued supplementary announcements on 
the merger. The merger is subject to ratification by shareholders. 
(Cumulative Daily Digest, citing New York Times, December 25, 1925, 
p. 31.) 

The proposed consolidation of Pacific Oil Co. with the Standard Oil 
Co. of California under one organization, to be dominated by the latter, 
is one of the most important consolidations ever planned in the history 
of the oil industry, according to opinions expressed December 25 by 
executives affiliated with some of the largest companies in the industry. 
In one-quarter the consolidation, which is subject to the approval of 
the stockholders of each company, was considered more important than 
the recent consolidation of the Magnolia Petroleum Co. of Texas and 
the Standard Oil Co. of New York, because of the fact that the latter 
previous to the consolidation controlled 70 per cent of the capital 
stock of the Texas organization. (Cumulative Daily Digest, citing New 
York Times, December 26, 1925, p. 18.) * * * According to this 
executive the combination would place the Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia as second in rank to that of the Standard Oil Co. of New 


Jersey, the leader in the world’s petroleum industry. (Cumu- 
lative Daily Digest, citing New York Times, December 26, 1925, 
p. 18.) 


Mr. WALSH. I also ask that there may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
a brief article appearing in the January number of the Journal 
of the Academy of Political Science, by Prof. W. Z. Ripley, of 
Harvard University, whose standing in America as an econo- 
mist has been recognized by his being called before a number 
of the committees of the Senate on a number of occasions, and 
who sounds a clarion note of warning in this brief article 
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against the tendency exhibited by the organization of the com- 

binations to which the resolution refers. 

F The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
The article is as follows: 


[From the proceedings of the Academy of Political Science in the city 
of New York, Vol. XI, No, 4, January, 1926; Trade Associations 
and Business Combinations; a series of addresses and papers pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Academy of Political Science in 
the city of New York, October 28, 1925; pp. 143-146] 


TWO CHANGES IN THE NATURE AND CONDUCT OF CORPORATIONS 
(W. Z. Ripley, professor of political economy, Harvard University) 


Two changes in the nature and conduct of corporations, characteris- 
tie of the postwar period, have a direct bearing upon the future of 
private business in its relation to the supervisory or regulating agen- 
cles of the State. They are both bound to increase the likelihood of 
an extension rather than a lessening of the powers and activities of 
such bodies as the Federal Trade Commission. Fundamental these 
changes are, inasmuch as they strike at the very taproot of our capital- 
istic system. For this system is founded upon the theory that the 
private as distinct from the common ownership of property best con- 
duces to the public welfare, because such possession involves the giv- 
ing of a gauge or guaranty by the owner to his fellow citizens for 
thrifty, efficient, far-sighted and public-spirited management thereof. 
His is the reward if he be successful. And he bears the loss in case 
of misdirection. Otherwise stated, it is the fundamental principle, 
interwoven throughout all human relationships that power and respon- 
sibility must ever be yoked together. It is because these two develop- 
ments directly assail this principle that I hold them to be sinister and 
of grave public import. 

The first of these changes is the divorce of the ownership of prop- 
erty, represented by securities emitted by corporations or trustees, 
from any direct accountability whatsoever for its prudent and efficient 
Management. The second change is the wide and ever-accelerating 
diffusion of a considerable portion of this ownership, represented by 
stock holdings of employees and of the direct consumers, both of 
public utility corporations and of private business companies as well. 
The net result of both changes is the assumption of an absolute con- 
trol by intermediaries—most commonly bankers, so called—in place 
of the former responsibility for direction which, theoretically at least, 
rested upon the shoulders of the actual owners. 

Both these tendencies menace alike the welfare of the private 
owners themselves and of the working classes; and they put the public 
interest in the sound and straightforward management of these busi- 
nesses in jeopardy—not because bankers, as such, are more frail than 
other people in general, but simply because the possession of uncon- 
trolled power is always certain to entail abuse, whereby both innocent 
and guilty are alike dragged down, The result, therefore, unless pres- 
ent tendencies are taken in hand, will necessarily be the extension 
of the activity of such bodies as the Federal Trade Commission, 
acting for the protection of those who have unwittingly made them- 
Selves wards of the State In respect of their possessions, 

The practical disappearance of the individual and partnership forms 
of business organization in favor of the corporation took place before 
the war. Almost a thousand companies are now listed on the New 
York stock exchange alone—163 rallroads and 763 other corporations. 
The present transformation is merely in respect of the seat of power 
over their direction, All kinds of private businesses are being bought 
up by banking houses, and new corporations are being substituted for 
the old, in order that the purchase price (and more) may be re- 
covered by sale of shares to the general public. But the significant 
change is that the new stock, thus sold, ts entirely bereft of any 
voting power, except In case of actual or impending bankruptcy. 
General stockholders, to be sure, have always been inert, delegating 
most of their powers of election. But at worst they might always be 
stimulated to assert themselves, and, in any event, they all fared 
alike as respects profits or losses, Under the new style of corporation 
such general stockholders are boldly deprived of all rights in this 
direction and new preferred stocks are sold up to the hilt of the 
value of the assets, if not beyond. The issues are called preferred 
stocks. They are really bonds, And instead, as formerly, of being 
limited to a half or two-thirds of the tangible assets, no limit is now 
set, except the powers of absorption of the investing public. 

Every kind of business is being swept into this maelstrom, Several 
public utilities, except railroads, chain and department stores, food- 
stuffs, washing machines, refrigerators, confectionery, make-believe 
silk stockings, toilet and beauty preparations, our daily bread, our 
cake, and our ice cream—even our home-made pies! Every conceivable 
article, of direct or indirect consumption, is covered by the change. 
The recent Dodge Bros. (Inc.) is typical. A banking house buys up a 
private business for, let us say, $146,000,000. This sum and more 
it recovers by the sale to the public for $160,000,000 of bonds, preferred 
stock, and 1,500,000 nonvoting shares of class A common stock. But 
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sold. The promoters have virtually paid themselves a handsome 
profit for the assumption of the entire directorial power, having mort- 
gaged the property to the full amount of its original cost, including 
both assets and capitalized earning power. 

Perhaps the baldest case of this sort is that of an artificial silk 
concern, which thus sold (let us hope?) 598,000 shares of nonvoting 
class A stock, reserving 2,000 of the total 600,000 shares as class B 
stock carrying exclusive voting rights. There is no concealment about 
it. But who, may we ask, has given a hostage to fortune for honest 
and economic management of the business? The promoters stand to 
lose only the amount of thelr stake—a minus quantity in dollars, 
leaving aside, of course, the moral obligation. It is the public stock- 
holders who stand to lose their all in case of misdirection. And most 
of them have parted with any hope of participation in future profits 
over and above their fixed return by agreement in the subscription to 
forfeit all “preemptive” rights in the issue of new stock. How can 
there be other than a whirlwind of abuse of power under such 
conditions? 

As for the second financial fashion—the wide distribution of stock 
to employees and to consumers of the corporation's product, whether 
electric service, steel, or what not—the effect is bound to be cumu- 
lative with that of insinuation of banking power between ownership and 
operation. Corporations have always been susceptible to control by con- 
centration of voting power. Far less than half of the capital stock 
may be as effective for such control as possession of an actual majority. 
But it is elemental, requiring no proof, that the larger the number of 
shareholders the more easily may a small concentrated block of minority 
holders exercise sway over all the rest. With a dozen owners, probably 
51 per cent will be necessary for dominance. With $00,000 scattered 
holdings, a possible 15 or 20 per cent of the votes can never be over- 
matched at an election, In 1923 there were 250,000 new stockholders 
registered in the electric light and power companies alone. The 
total number of stockholders in all sorts of concerns has almost doubled 
since 1900, rising to an aggregate of 14,423,000 in 1923. These share- 
holders now possess over $70,000,000,000 worth of stock at par on the 
showing of the Federal income-tax returns, Such possession used to 
be confined to the wealthy and the well-to-do class, Now it compre- 
hends the small householder and larger number of wage earners. The 
former concentration of wealth is now yielding place to so wide a 
diffusion as to call for public recognition by way of legislation or over- 
sight. But the important point to note is that the wider the diffusion 
of ownership the more readily does effective control run to the inter- 
mediaries, in this case promoters, bankers, or management companies. 
Until corrected by appropriate revision of our corporation law or prac- 
tice this apparently healthful manifestation may contain the seeds 
of grave abuse. 

The foregoing dangerous tendenctes are much aggravated also by 
reason of the operation of a number of highly artificial legal devices 
which serve to isolate still further the property owner from contro] over 
his investment. The holding company, voting trusts, trusts set up for 
the living, the moribund, or the dead, the investment trust, and finally 
the intervention of the Hfe-insurance companies as Investing agents 
for their policyholders, each and every one of these has latterly in- 
sinuated itself to still further set off ownership from responsibility in 
management. It is all cumulative, and in the aggregate fraught with 
the gravest possibilities. 

Many remedies for undue concentration of power of direction of cor- 
porations haye been suggested. There is one which stands forth pre- 
eminently. Publicity of accounts and their standardization are likely 
to be most serviceable as a check upon otherwise unrestrained control. 
These millions of investors and the public, even if they have so con- 
fidingly given their possessions over into the care of others, have a 
right to full and complete unmitigated information, There lies an 
appropriate function for a rejuyenated and enlarged Federal commis- 
sion to discharge an obligation of the Federal Government to a great 
and in many respects a helpless body of our citizens. This may come 
about soon. It may be long delayed. But it will occur some day as 
one of the several necessary correctives for these existing practices. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] 
be relieved from further service upon the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I take this action at the 
request of the Senator from Maryland. I now ask that the 


junior Senator from Towa [Mr. Steck] be assigned to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in the place just made vacant by 
the retirement of the Senator from Maryland and that he 
also be named to fill a vacancy in the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Without objection, it is agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
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AMERICAN-ORTENTAL MAIL LINB 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I submit a resolution and 
ask that it be read, and I ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 204) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to as follows: 


Whereas the American-Oriental Mail Line, consisting of five Presi- 
dent type Shipping Board vessels operated between Puget Sound and 
the Orient, representing an original cost in excess of $31,000,000 and 
constituting the only American passenger-cargo line in the Pacific 
Ocean north of San Francisco, is proposed to be sold by the United 
States Shipping Board to R. Stanley Dollar for $4,500,000; and 

Whereas confirmation of the proposed sale to Mr. Dollar would place 
in the hands of one concern the trans-Pacific shipping of San Fran- 
cisco and the Pacific Northwest, the same interest having already 
purchased the service from San Francisco, thus establishing by Gov- 
ernment action a monopoly in the Pacific; and 

Whereas the president of the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation after examination of proposals submitted to 
the board recommended that the board reject all bids because (a)- the 
price offered is inadequate in comparison with former sales and in 
view of large actual profits in recent operations, (b) the terms upon 
which the ships are proposed to be sold do not protect the public 
interest, and (c) the interests of the Dollar Steamship Co. rests in 
California and the bid is generally disadvantageous to the Pacific 
Northwest and particularly to the port of Seattle; and 

Whereas it is understood that the United States Shipping Board at 
the time it voted to sell the ships to the Dollar Steamship Co. had a 
supplemental bid of another bidder offering a higher price, which 
bid remained unopened; and 

Whereas the assets of the United States Shipping Board are threat- 
ened with dissipation and it is reported that a substantially higher 
price could be obtained if new bids were invited: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the bid of R. 
Stanley Dollar and all other bids for the purchase of the vessels of 
the American-Oriental Mail Line be rejected; and that the United 
States Shipping Board should, in order to carry out the provision of 
section 7 of the merchant marine act of 1920 that “ preference in the 
sale or assignment of vessels for operation on such steamship lines 
shall be given to persons who are eltizens of the United States who 
bave the support, financial and otherwise, of the domestic communi- 
ties primarily interested In such lines,” should either call for new 
bids in respect of the sale of such vessels or should reassign such 
vessels for operation to persons who are representative of and have 
the support, financial and otherwise, of the shipping and other interests 
of the Pacific Northwest. 


WILLIAMSBURG (VA.) CELEBRATION OF BILL OF RIGHTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a concurrent 
resolution from the House of Representatives (H. Con. Res. 
22), which was read, as follows: 


Whereas the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the adoption 
of the Declaration of Rights, written by George Mason, and commonly 
called the Virginia Bin of Rights, is to be celebrated in the city of 
Williamsburg, Va., the place of its adoption, on the 12th day of June, 
1926; and 

Whereas the sald Declaration of Rights is recognized as one of the 
great liberty documents of all time, has served as a model for similar 
statements of fundamental principles contained in the constitution of 
many of the States of the American Union and in the early amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States, and has been an in- 
spiration to liberty-loving people throughout the world; and 

Whereas it is fitting that the Congress should be represented in the 
observance of such anniversary: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be, and is hereby, created a joint committee consisting of 
10 members, 5 of whom shal! be appointed by the Presiding Officer of 
the Senate and 5 by the Speaker of the House, to attend said celebra- 
tion, for the purpose of representing the Congress of the United 
States. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the resolution simply pro- 
yides for the appointment of a joint committee of the House 
and Senate, without the expenditure of any money. They are 
to pay their own expenses and are to go to Williamsburg to 
commemorate on the 12th of June the adoption of the noted 
and famous Bill of Rights of Virginia, written by George 
Mason, which has been adopted in most of the State constitu- 
tions. Mr. Mason was also the father of the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution. I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by uunnimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 


1926 


ITALIAN DEBT SETTLEMENT 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I am prepared to address the 
Senate on the subject of the Italian debt settlement, but I 
should be glad to conform to any arrangement for the disposi- 
tion of business this morning. 

Mr. CURTIS. We took an adjournment Saturday afternoon 
and we would like to have the morning business disposed of first. 

Mr. WALSH. Very well. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Haltl- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10198) 

‘making appropriations for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, requested a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Funx, Mr. Srumons, Mr. TINKHAM, Mr. 

GnrrIx, and Mr. Corkuxs were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10198) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, that it agree to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the conferees on the part of the Senate be 
appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Pxiprs, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Carrer, Mr. GLASS, 
and Mr. KENDRICK conferees on the part of the Senate. 


PERMANENT ASSOCIATION OF INTERNATIONAL ROAD CONGRESSES 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, on behalf of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosxs!], I report 
an original joint resolution authorizing membership in the 
Permanent Association of International Road Congresses. I 
desire to have the joint resolution read at length. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 94) to authorize appropria- 
tions for the expenses of membership in the Permanent Asso- 
ciation of International Road Congresses, and for other pur- 
poses, was read, the first time by its title and the second time 
at length, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any sums in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not exceeding 
$3,000 per annum to enable the United States to accept membership in 
the Permanent Association of International Road Congresses, and such 
further amounts as may be necessary for the expenses of participation 
in the meetings of the congresses and of the executive committee 
thereof. 


Mr, PHIPPS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the nature of the 
joint resolution? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is a joint resolution authorizing member- 
ship on the part of the United States in the International Road 
Congress. The joint resolution has been approved by the de- 
partment, and the Budget Bureau has also passed upon it. 
This is merely an authorization for an appropriation. The 
joint resolution will have to go to the House of Representa- 
tives; and if it meets with its approval, theh an appropriation 
will be in order. It involves the sum of merely $3,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I am trying to 
hear the statement of the Senator from Colorado, but other 
Senators about me have more yoluminous volces than has the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I was endeavoring to say to the Senator 
from Arkansas that the proposition is that the United States 
may have representation in the international road confer- 
ences along with the representatives of other nations. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Where are the conferences to 
be held? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I am sorry I can not inform the Senator as 
to that, and I do not wish to guess at it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think the joint resolution 
had better go over, so that we may examine it. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The joint resolution will be placed 
on the calendar. 


PENSIONABLE STATUS OF SPANISH AND WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I send to the desk a concur- 
rent resolution, which I ask to have read. 
. ae concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 14) was read, as 
‘ollows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed, in the enrollment of the bil] (H. R. 8132) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the 
China relief expedition, to certain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, 
minor children, and helpless children of such soldiers and sailors, and 
for other purposes, to incorporate therein the following amendments, 
viz: 

On page 2, line 6, of the Senate engrossed amendment, after the 
word “Provided” and the comma, insert the following: That any 
such person whose name was upon the pension roll on the 5th day 
of April, 1917, and who served 90 days or more in the military or 
naval service of the United States during the World War and was 
honorably discharged therefrom, shall upon making proof of such 
fact be replaced upon the pension roll and be entitled to receive all 
the benefits of this act: Provided further,” 

On page 5, line 9 of said amendment, after the word “ roll,” insert 
the following: “or whose names was upon the pension roll on the 
Sth day of April, 1917,” 

On page 6, line 1 of said amendment, after the word“ law“ and the 
comma, insert the following: “or whose names were on the pension 
roll on the Sth day of April, 1917,” 

On page 6, line 5 of said amendment, after the word “roll” and 
the comma, insert the following: or whose names are not entitled 
to be replaced on the pension roll under the provisions of this act,” 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I am about to 
ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
concurrent resolution just read, but before doing so I wish 
very briefly to explain its object. 

Under the early pension laws for Spanish War veterans’ pen- 
sions were given only in case of disability. A small number of 
such pensioners reenlisted when the World War broke ont. Of 
course, they received no pension while they were in service 
during the World War, 

Mr. FESS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. Is this 
a concurrent resolution? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. FESS, The bill to which it refers has passed both 
Houses of Congress, has it not? ! 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is correct. This resolu- 
tion proposes to direct the enrolling clerk to add the words 
indicated in the concurrent resolution in the engrossment of 
the bill, which has not yet occurred. 

Mr. FESS. The bill is still before Congress? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; the bill is still within the 
power of Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. This being a concurrent resolution, I think, 
under the rules, it should go to a committee. If it were a Sen- 
ate resolution, it could be acted on immediately. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. I made inquiry of a parliamen- 
tarian, and he informed me that it was not necessary to have 
the concurrent resolution referred to a committee. At all 
events, I am going to ask unanimous consent that the rule, if 
it applies to this case, may be waived. I think the Senator 
from Utah will agree with me that the concurrent resolution 
is a proper one, if he will let me make my explanation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Pennsylvania may make his 
explanation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A very few Spanish War vet- 
erans who had been disabled and were given pensions reenlisted 
in the World War. Of course they received no pensions while 
they were in the service. When they were discharged from the 
service, at the conclusion of the World War, they were told by 
the Comptroller General, as I understand, or the accounting 
authority of the Pension Office at that time, that the fact that 
they were well enough to enlist in the Army during the World 
War proved that they were not disabled by their wounds in 
the Spanish-American War, and therefore automatically termi- 
nated their pensionable status. 

The matter was brought to my attention Saturday after the 
bill had passed by a veteran who had a Spanish bullet through 
his right thigh and another one through his left arm, who 
walks with a considerable limp and has suffered from neuritis 
constantly since the Spanish War and yet enlisted as a private 
immediately when the World War broke out. How he passed 
the examination I do not know; but he did; he served with 
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high credit and was discharged as a lieutenant at the end of 
the World War. He became connected with the aviation branch 
of the service, qualified as an aviator, and was on flying status 
practically throughout the whole of the World War. The 
wounds in his thigh and his arm which he received in the 
Spanish War and the neuritis which followed still persist. 

There are very few of those cases; and all that the concur- 
rent resolution will do by way of amendment to the Dill is to 
provide that those veterans who had a pensionable status on 
April 5, 1917, and who served more than three months in the 
World War shall not thereby be deprived of the pensionable 
status which they had at the time of their second enlistment. 

Of course they can not receive double compensation, because 
the World War veterans’ act specifically provides that no person 
in receipt of a pension shall get any compensation under the 
World War act. So this will not in any way double up their 
pensions. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a general law now which provides 
that no veteran shall draw two pensions. 

Mr. REND of Pennsylvania. Yes; that is provided in the 
World War veterans’ act. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, let me make an inquiry of 
the Senator. Why should the restoration of the pensionable 
status depend upon three months’ service? Why should that 
qualification be put in? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Simply because I believe it 
covers every case and shows that there was a bona fide service 
in the World War. I know of no case where these men did 
not serve more than three months. 

Mr. WALSH. There is no bonus or anything of that kind; 
but suppose the case of a man who did pass the examination, 
who was in the service for 30 days, and then it was discovered 
that he was unfit for service by reason of his former wounds; 
he would be excluded under the limitation to which I refer. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I see the Senator’s point; but 
these words occur in all the pension acts, and I left them in 
in this case simply because the precedent had been established 
in other pension legislation. 

Mr. WALSH. But the Senator is endeavoring to take care 
of an exceptional class of cases. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is true; and I would be 
willing to strike out those words. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a soldier, in the first place, had 
to have 90 days’ service before he was entitled to receive a 

nsion. 

Pe itr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; he had to have 90 days' 
service in the Spanish War; but what the Senator from Mon- 
tana calls attention to is that the soldier should not really be 
required to have served 90 days in the second war; that the 
equities of the case are just as strong whether or not he 
served that length of time; and I think the Senator is right 
in that respect. 

Mr. FESS and Mr. WILLIS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield first to the junior 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, what effect does the Senator 
think the concurrent resolution will have in a case where a 
Spanish War veteran enlisted and served in the World War 
and was wounded and is now on the compensation roll? Does 
the law cover the case so that he would not get compensation 
for service in the World War and a pension also as a soldier 
of the Spanish-American War? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If he was wounded in each 
war, he could take his choice as to which compensation he 
might receive. 

Mr. FESS. But he would not be entitled to receive compen- 
sation for both? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not for both. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. I yield to the senior Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I fully agree with what the 
Senator said, and therefore his answer to the question I am 
about to ask is not material from my viewpoint. However, I 
am interested in learning if the Senator knows how many 
eases of this kind there are in this peculiar situation? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have tried to find out. I 
think there are less than 20, but there may be as many as 20. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not think the information material; 
merely interesting. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 
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Mr. TYSON. I should like to ask the Senator what effect 
will the adoption of the concurrent resolution have upon the 
pension bill which has been passed by both Houses? Will it 
have the effect of delaying it so as to jeopardize its ultimate 
passage? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It will not delay it in the least. 
The engrossing of that bill is now being started in the House, 
and I am advised that in all likelihood the concurrent resolu- 
tion I have offered, if adopted by the Senate, can be acted on 
in the House to-day, and the engrossing can not be finished 
before to-morrow in any event. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 


agreed to, 
JOHN H. WALKER 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 549) for 
the relief of John H. Walker, which was, on page 1, line 5, 
after the word “appropriated,” to insert “and in full settle- 
ment against the Government.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move that the Senate concur 
in the House amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MONARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the conference report on House 
bill 8264, the annual agricultural appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the report, which was read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of tha 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8264) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes, haying met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from Its amendments numbered 2, 
28, 37, 41, and 44. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, 17, 
20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 31, 82, 38, 34, 35, 86, 42, 43, 46, 48, 
50, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, and 63, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert $4,653,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert $3,678,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $750,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $6,940,653 ” ; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, 


-and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the sum proposed insert “ $9,477,763 "; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert“ $12,300"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert“ $495,094”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $368,280"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 


Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert“ $3,833,055"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $3,908,055"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $500,220"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $588,480"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $507,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$1,016,230”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On 
page 50 of the bill, in line 10, strike out the words “ this in- 
sect” and insert in lieu thereof the words “these insects”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $2,625,168"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51, 
‘and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $775,150"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 52, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $2,421,607"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed, insert “ $4,746,397"; and the Senate 
agreed to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 54, 55, 56, 57, and 64. 

Cuas, L. McNary, 
W. L. JONES, 


WALTER W. MAGEE, 

EpwarD H. Wason, 

J. P. BUCHANAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit an inquiry 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

The Senator will remember that a number of us appeared 
before the committee and urged an enlarged appropriation for 
the continuation of the tuberculin testing work. My recollec- 
tion is that the committee recommended and the Senate adopted 
a provision for an increased appropriation of $2,000,000. Per- 
sonally, I think the continuation of that work is of the very 
greatest importance. I think it is wise economy to make large 
enough appropriations to exterminate this disease, if it may be, 
rather than to try to handle it piecemeal. 

I therefore inquire of the Senator what agreement was 
reached by the conferees touching this matter. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in answer to the Inquiry of 
the Senator from Ohio and referring for a moment to the his- 
torical phases of this item, I will state that the House allowed 
$4,103,000 for the eradication of tuberculosis in cattle. The 
Senate increased. that amount to $6,000,000. When the con- 
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ferees met the matter was debated at length and the Senate 
conferees made a very determined and stout effort to retain 
the full amount appropriated—namely, $6,000,000, but the time 
came when an agreement had to be reached, and the Senate 
conferees agreed to a House proposal that the amount might 
be increased by the sum of $550,000. 

At this time the bill carries the sum of $4,653,000 for the 
purpose of making the tuberculin test in cattle: This is an 
increase of $550,000 over the House bill. It is true that it is 
a decrease of practically a million and a quarter dollars from 
the bill as passed by the Senate, but let me again state to the 
Senator from Ohio that while the Senate conferees felt most 
sympathetic with this splendid work that is being done by the 
Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the States, we 
found determined resistance from the House conferees. Hence 
we have brought this item to the Senate for Its consideration 
and approval or rejection. 

Personally, as chairman of the conferees, I shall have no 
hesitation in going back into conference over the bill, if that is 
the expression and wish of the Senate, and trying again to 
increase the amount allotted; but under the circumstances and 
conditions as we found them I think the Senate conferees did 
all that could have been done and they did succeed in bringing 
about a substantial and material increase in this item. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, let me inquire of 
the chairman of the committee whether we did not also in-. 
crease by a very considerable sum the amount of money that 
should be immediately available? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. I was speaking of the total sum appro- 
priated. It is true that the amount made immediately avail- 
able by the House bill was $200,000, and the Senate increased 
it to $750,000. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not desire at all to seem 
to criticize the conferees on the part of the Senate, but I do 
express very deep regret that they felt compelled to yield to the 
House conferees on this matter. 

Here is the situation: We are trying to solve this problem 
piecemeal. We make a relatively small appropriation, which 
is expended in the tuberculin testing work in a particular 
locality; and in an adjoining State or an adjoining county, 
where nothing has been done, there is an infected area which, 
through importations of diseased stock, promptly will over- 
throw the good which already has been accomplished. 

If this matter is to be handled at all, it ought to be handled 
by an appropriation large enough to enable the department to 
grapple with this question and to solve it once and for all. My 
own opinion is that these piecemeal appropriations are exceed- 
ingly poor economy; and while, as I say, I do not feel disposed 
to criticize the conferees on the part of the Senate—I know 
that they were interested in this appropriation, and I have no 
doubt that they did all that they felt they could do—yet I do 
feel that the Senate ought to express its approval of the origi- 
nal appropriation by sending this matter back to conference. 
I hope that action will be had. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am in hearty accord 
with what the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wirus] has just said. 
There is not anything I can think of that is more important 
than the conservation of child life; and every time we find a 
case of bone or joint tuberculosis we know that that child has 
been infected by bad milk, by tuberculous milk. 

I can think of no appropriation that the Government can 
make which more directly affects the health and prospects of 
the children and of the future citizens of this country; and I 
fully agree with what the Senator from Ohio has said. When 
we are making these large appropriations for material things 
we can well afford to do something to protect the lives of the 
little ones of this country. I believe, too, with the Senator, 
that the conferees should be asked to return to the House, 
and, if possible, to secure the adoption and approval of the 
larger appropriation for this particular work. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, as one of the conferees, I 
declined to sign the report which is now before the Senate be- 
cause of the item now under consideration; and yet I do 
want to say for the conferees that every possible effort was 
made by them to secure from the House conferees a larger in- 
crease than was finally agreed upon, namely, an increase of 
$550,000 over the amount carried in the House bill. The fact 
is that the House conferees delivered an ultimatum to the 
Senate conferees. We very much desired that they take this 
matter back to the House and let the House express itself upon 
the item as carried in the Senate amendment. This was re- 
fused, and finally the offer was made to increase this amount 
by $550,000. 

Mr. President, if the bill is sent back to conference I do 
not know whether or not any different situation will result, 
but I should like to see one more trial made. The situation 
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is soon acute in the Northwest. The city of Chicago has 
recently an ordinance providing that no milk shall be 
sold in the city of Chicago except that from tuberculin-tested 
herds. The result is that in southern Wisconsin, which is very 
heavily infected, and where tests are being made very rapidly, 
there are now whole trainloads of condemned dairy cows, 
blooded cows, the very highest grade of stock, being sent to the 
Chicago stockyards for slaughter. The State of Wisconsin last 
year appropriated $750,000 as its share for indemnities and 
the testing and necessary expenses. That has already been 
exhausted. A session of the legislature was held last week to 
make a further appropriation, and $450,000 was appropriated 
by the State to take care of this very acute situation. 

It does seem to me, as the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Coretanp] has sald, that when we are spending so many mil- 
lions of dollars in other ways there ought not to be any objec- 
tion upon the part of anyone to this comparatively modest in- 
crease that the Senate has provided for the conservation of 
human life; and at the same time, when we are talking about 
relief for the farmer, here is something that is substantial and 
practical, and will be of very great help to the dairy farmers 
of this country. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator then has some hope, as a mem- 
ber of the conference committee, that if this matter is sent 
back to conference a different and more favorable result may 
be obtained? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am frank to say that one reason which 
impelled me not to sign the report was that I hoped some par- 
liamentary way might be found by which this matter could be 
sent to the House and the House could have an opportunity to 
vote upon it. Of course, if we send it back to conference, we 
will confront the House conferees exactly as we did before. 
But I do think this may result, if we send it back to confer- 
ence, that the attention of the Members of the House will be 
called to the matter, and there is a way in the other House 
whereby they can reach this question. If we send it back to 
conference, it may aid in enabling them to do so. No great 
delay will result. We can meet with the conferees, and, of 
course, if they take the position they took before, there will 
be nothing our conferees can do except again to report the 
action to the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I sincerely trust that 
this conference report will be recommitted to the conference 
committee. The situation in Wisconsin as described is very 
acute. As a matter of fact, before the Chicago ordinance went 
into effect estimates were made as to what would be the result 
of testing in the southern counties of the State, which are de- 
pendent largely upon the city of Chicago as a market for their 
products, and the program of testing was put into force. The 
results of the tests to date have shown that a very much higher 
percentage of reactors have been found in these herds than was 
anticipated. I merely suggest that for the consideration of the 
Senate, to indicate that the demand for funds for indemnity 
purposes may be much larger than is now anticipated. 

In some instances the very finest herds in that section of 
the State have been found to react as high as 60 per cent, 
and the burden thus thrown not only upon the State but also on 
the farmers is at once apparent. I sincerely trust that the 
report will be recommitted. 

In order that the Senate may have exact information con- 
cerning this matter, I ask that there be read from the desk 
the statement made by the Governor of Wisconsin with re- 
lation to the calling of the special session of the legislature, 
which convened last Thursday and which, as has been stated, 
increased the appropriation $450,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

STATEMENT OF BLAINE IN CALLING SPECIAL SESSION 

The statement of Gov. John J. Blaine relating to the special session 
follows in full: 

“The city of Chicago on or about December 22, 1925, passed an 
ordinance requiring that on and after April 1, 1926, milk and cream 
sold for consumption within the city of Chicago must be produced by 
herds that have passed a satisfactory bovine tuberculosis test. The 
number of cattle In herds in Wisconsin furnishing such dairy products 
for the city of Chicago is estimated to be 185,000. 

“In order to save to the dairy farmers of this State their Chicago 
liquid milk market, it was determined by the commissioner of agricul- 
ture and the livestock sanitary board that every effort should be made 
to have such herds tested. Up to April 1 about 95 per cent thereof 
had been tested. Past experience in the testing work had led the 
livestock sanitary board to believe that the percentage of reactors in 
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the counties furnishing the bulk of the Chicago milk would run from 
4 to 18 per cent, Actual experience has demonstrated, however, that 
in some of the counties in the Chicago market area the percentage of 
reactors runs from 12 to 60 per cent. 

“Due to the Chicago milk ordinance and the unlooked-for increase in 
number of reactors, an unusual demand has been made upon the in- 
demnity funds. The State funds available for bovine tuberculosis 
eradication for the year ending June 30 next were $832,000. The 
intensive work required in testing to save the Chicago market for the 
Wisconsin dairymen made such inroads upon the indemnity fund that 
it will become necessary to discontinue the area test work unless an 
emergency appropriation is made, If the city of Chicago bad not 
enacted its rigid ordinance, the funds available for indemnities were 
sufficient to carry on the ordinary regular work of the department. 
It is found, however, that to carry on the ordinary regular work of 
the department, especially the area testing, the department needs 
$450,000 to replace the funds taken from the regular appropriation in 
carrying on the work for the Chicago market area. The balance in 
the fund for tuberculosis eradication on April 1 was $462,728.01, the 
larger part of which, if not all, is required to meet past demands, and 
the livestock sanitary board, after careful analysis, recommends that 
$450,000 be appropriated as an emergency appropriation, so that the 
ordinary regular work for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis may 
go on for the balance of the fiscal year. 

“Suggestions have been made, if a special session were called, to 
include many subjects. The subjects suggested, however, were all 
considered by the same legislature less than 10 months ago or are 
being considered by the interim committee, I do not feel justified in 
submitting such subjects, which would prolong the session, involving 
unnecessary expenditures by the State and personal inconvenience and 
expenses of the members of the legislature. 

“The subject submitted involves a pressing emergency, and, in my 
judgment, the legislature will be able to dispose of it in a day.” 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
not permit this matter to be passed over without making every 
effort to get the House managers to agree to the committee’s 
suggestion. We have here to deal with something more than 
a public building or a good road. We have to do with human 
life—with the lives of these children—and I beg Senators 
when they vote on this matter to take into consideration the 
poor little crippled children who are struggling around the 
streets of the communities from which Senators come. I 
believe when Senators think of that they will not hesitate to 
vote to recommit. 

I now move that this matter be recommitted to the confer- 
ence committee for further conference with the House. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if all discussion of that 
item is completed, there is another matter in the conference 
report to which I want to call the attention of the Senate. 

The Senate Committee on Appropriations recommended an 
appropriation of $25,000 for a survey of the Gulf coast and 
South Atlantic region to study the mosquito whose existence 
is due to the marshes of Louisiana, which form about one-half 
the salt marshes of the whole country. I think the committee 
Was unanimous in that recommendation, and the Senate was 
likewise unanimous; but the House conferees were divided 
as to whether the survey should be made by the Public Health 
Service or by the Agricultural Department, through the Bureau 
of Entomology. 

I hope that when the conference report goes back the 
House conferees will agree to the Senate amendment, which 
was agreed to by all the agencies of the Federal Government, 
including the Secretary of Agriculture; Doctor Howard, of 
the Bureau of Entomology; Doctor Cumming, of the Public 
Health Service; as well as General Lord, of the Bureau of 
the Budget. The amendment was stricken down, I think, one- 
third of what was requested. I hope that when the report goes 
back to conference that item will be restored to the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think the report of the 
conference makes that item $10,000 instead of $25,000. 

Mr. MoNARY. No. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May 
amount is? 

Mr. MoNARY. The able Senator from Mississippi asked the 
Senate for an appropriation of $40,000 for the eradication of 
the salt-marsh mosquito. The Senator made a very favorable 
impression on the Senate committee, and they recommended 
$25,000. But we were not able favorably to impress the House 
conferees, and the result is that no appropriation is made for 
this matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. None at all? 

Mr. McNARY. None at all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think this is a very important matter. 
We talk about diseases in this country, but there is not an 
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insect that is more polsonous and which spreads and dis- 
tributes disease to a greater extent than the mosquito. 

Mr. McNARY. May I at this point state to the Senator 
from Florida that the insect referred to here is not the 
mosquito that carries infestation. It does not carry malaria 
or any of the diseases. It is not that type of a bug. It is 
an annoying creature. It buzzes around and bites, but the 
bite while distressing is harmless, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would not want to trust any mosquito, 
as far as that goes. I do not care whether it is a salt mosquito 
or a stegomyia or any other kind. I think they are all danger- 
ous, and they ought to be exterminated. It has been thoroughly 
demonstrated that they can be exterminated, and it can be 
done without very much expense. There ought to be a survey 
made and steps should be taken in that direction. I think 
this is a proper appropriation for us to make. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. FESS. The vote is on recommitting the conference re- 
port, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
made by the Senator from New York [Mr. Copztanp] to 
recommit the conference report. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is a motion to recommit in order? I thought 
we had to vote on the question of agreeing or not agreeing to 
the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion to recommit is in 
order. If the motion to recommit is agreed to, the same con- 
ferees will be appointed. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has the Senate the papers? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The House has not acted on the 
report. The same conferees can take it up if the motion shall 
be agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr, President, a further parliamentary inquiry. 
Was this a complete agreement? 

Mr. McNARY. No, Mr. President; there were three items 
which were referred to the House for action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from New York that the conference re- 
port be recommitted. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RELIEF OF STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate bill 2788, for the relief 
of the State of North Carolina. This is a bill of much im- 
1 to certain Federal and State officials in North Caro- 

na. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill be read so that I may look at 
the report. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Dill provides— 


That the State of North Carolina and the United States property 
and disbursing officer of the National Guard of the State of North 
Carolina are hereby relieved from accountability for 175 folding canvas 
cots, property of the United States, valued at $430.50, which were 
loaned by such State to the mayor of New Bern, N. C., for the use 
of persons rendered homeless and destitute as a result of a conflagra- 
tion in that city in December, 1922, and which were lost or rendered 
unfit for service, 


Mr. SMOOT. I have read the report, and I have no objec- 
tion to the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to state that the fire occurred in my 
town. I was present on the day it occurred. It destroyed 
between 800 and 400 homes, mostly in the colored settlement, 
and rendered between 1,000 and 1,500 families destitute. 
Nothing was saved in the conflagration. The city, through its 
mayor, applied to the adjutant general of the State for the 
loan of some cots at Camp Glenn, a few miles from the city. 
It was several months before we could build enough houses 
to accommodate the people who had lost their homes, and 
during that time 175 of the cots were practically rendered 
valueless, or destroyed, or lost. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


FRAUDULENT ADVERTISING BY STATE CORPORATIONS 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of Calendar No. 515, the bill (8. 
2606). to prohibit offering for sale as Federal farm-loan bonds 
any securities not issued under the terms of the farm loan 
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act, to limit the use of the words “ Federal,” “ United States,” 
or “ Reserve,” or a combination of such words, to prohibit false 
advertising, and for other purposes. 

I will state that both the Federal Farm Loan Board and the 
Federal Reserve Board are very anxious to have action upon 
the bill. It is a simple measure. Its title explains its purpose, 
which is to prevent the fraudulent advertising of Federal 
farm-loan bonds by private State corporations. It also pre- 
vents the State corporations from using the words “ Federal” 
or “ United States” or Reserve in their organization. The 
Federal Reserve Board has had brought to its attention many 
instances of State corporations that have organized and used 
the word “Federal” or “United States” for the express 
purpose of misleading the public. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That no bank, banking association, trust com- 
pany, corporation, association, firm, partnership, or person not or- 
ganized under the provisions of the act of July 17, 1916, known as the 
Federal farm loan act, as amended, shall advertise or represent that 
{t makes Federal farm loans or advertise or offer for sale as Federal 
farm-loan bonds any bond not issued under the provisions of the 
Federal farm loan act, or make use of the word “Federal” or the 
words “United States” or any other word or words implying Gov- 
ernment ownership, obligation, or supervision in advertising or offer- 
ing for sale any bond, note, mortgage, or other security not issued by 
the Government of the United States or under the provisions of the 
said Federal farm loan act or some other act of Congress. 

Sec, 2. That no bank, banking association, trust company, corpora- 
tion, association, firm, partnership, or person engaged in the bank- 
ing, loan, building and loan, brokerage, factorage, Insurance, indemnity, 
or trust business shall use the word “Federal,” the words “ United 
States,“ or the word “reserve,” or any combination of such words, as 
a portion of its corporate, firm, or trade name or title or of the 
name under which it does business: Provided, however, That the pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply to the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, the Federal Trade Commission, or any 
other department, bureau, or independent establishment of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, nor to any Federal reserve bank, Fed- 
eral land bank, or Federal reserve agent, nor to the Federal Advisory 
Council, nor to any corporation organized under the laws of the United 
States, nor to any bank, banking association, trust company, corpora- 
tion, association, firm, partnership, or person actually engaged in busi- 
ness under such name or title prior to the passage of this act. 

Sec, 3. That no bank, banking association, or trust company which 
is not a member of the Federal reserve system shall advertise or 
represent in any way that it is a member of such system or publish ` 
or display any sign, symbol, or advertisement reasonably calculated to 
convey the impression that it is a member of such system. 

Sue. 4. That any bank, banking association, trust company, cor- 
poration, association, firm, or partnership violating any of the pro- 
visions of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be sub- 
ject to a fine of not exceeding $1,000. Any person violating any of 
the provisions of this act, or any officer of any bank, banking associa- 
tion, trust company, corporation, or association, or member of any 
firm or partnership volating any of the provisions of this act who par- 
ticlpates in, or knowingly acquiesces in, such violations shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall be subject to a fine of not exceeding $1,000 
or imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both. Any such illegal 
use of such word or words, or any combination of such words, or any 
other violation of any of the provisions of this act may be enjoined by 
the United States district court having jurisdiction at the instance of 
any United States district attorney, any Federal land bank, joint-stock 
land bank, Federal reserve bank, or the Federal Farm Loan Board or 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Sec, 5. That if any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act 
shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or in- 
validate the remainder of this act, but shall be confined in its opera- 
tion to the clause, sentence, paragraph, or part thereof directly in- 
volved in the controversy in which such judgment shall have been ren- 
dered. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 


time, and passed. 
POSTAL SERVICE IN ALASKA 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads I report back favorably without amend- 
ment the bill (H. R. 8192) authorizing the designation of post- 
masters by the Postmaster General as disbursing officers for the 
payment of contractors, emergency carriers, and temporary car- 
riers for performance of authorized service on power boat and 
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star routes in Alaska. It is a bill to which there should be no 
objection, and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That postmasters may be designated by the Post- 
master General as disbursing officers for the payment of contractors, 
emergency carriers, and temporary carriers for performance of author- 
ized sevice on power boat and star routes in Alaska. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THE CALENDAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. The 
calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. SMOOT., Mr. President, I ask that Orders of Business 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 may go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. They will be passed over. The 
clerk will state the next bill on the calendar. 

The bill (H. R. 6559) for the construction of certain public 
buildings, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, a few moments ago the able 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] stated that he desires to 
address the Senate on the Italian debt settlement. I do not 
wish to deprive him of that privilege or other Senators of the 
pleasure of listening to him. In order that the bill which has 
just been announced may remain the unfinished business, I 
desire to yield to the Senator from Montana for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that course is going to be pursued, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside and that the Italian debt settlement bill be tempo- 
rarily laid before the Senate for the purpose of enabling the 
Senator from Montana to address the Senate upon that 
subject, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr, President, I do not desire to object, but 
it was my understanding that we were going to work on 
the calendar until 2 o'clock. Why can we not do that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I only made my request on the basis of the 
statement that the Senator from Montana desires to speak 
at this time. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not object, but I understood it was 
agreeable to the Senator from Montana to proceed with the 
calendar until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. WALSH. I should be very glad to have the Senate 
work on the calendar until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. FERNALD. Then I withdraw my request. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I withdraw my request, too. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
bill on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 1824) for the relief of R. B. Swartz, W. J. 
Collier, and others was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2526) to extend the time for the refunding of 
taxes erroneously collected from certain estates was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
who introduced the bill, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
WIILIAus!, to make some explanation of the bill. I will say 
to the Senator that the reason why I make the request is*that 
a similar bill was referred to the Finance Committee and I 
think that is where this bill ought to have gone, If the 
Senator has not the matter in mind right now, I ask that it 
may go over temporarily until he looks it up. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BINGHAM in the chair). 
The bill will be passed over temporarily. 

The bill (S. 2338) to reimburse Commander Walter H. Allen, 
civil engineer, United States Navy, for losses sustained while 
carrying out his duties was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I move that the bill be indefinitely post- 
poned. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. The present occupant of the 


chair is interested in the bill and would like to have it go over. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well; I withdraw my motion. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
The bill (S. 1859) for the relief of Patrick C. Wilkes, alias 

Clebourn P. Wilkes, was announced as next in order. 

I ask that the bill go over. 


Mr. SMOOT. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1929) to provide home care for dependent chil- 
Se in the District of Columbia was announced as next in 

er. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will some Senator give an ex- 
planation of the bill? The senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wapswortu] is not here, and he is interested in the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS, The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Ktxe], 
my recollection is, asked on a previous occasion that the bill 
go over. As he is absent and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wapsworru] is likewise absent, I ask that it may go over, if 
my colleague [Mr. Capper] is willing. 

Mr. CAPPER. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. I join in the request because my colleague 
is anxious to be here when the bill is considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effectively meet- 
ing the obligations of the existing migratory bird treaty with 
Great Britain by the establishment of migratory bird refuges 
to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, the pro- 
vision of funds for establishing such areas, and the furnishing 
of adequate protection of migratory birds, for the establish- 
ment of public shooting grounds to preserve the American sys- 
tem of free shooting, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına] 
is unayoldably absent to-day. He has offered several amend- 
ments to the bill. In his absence to-day I ask that the bill 
go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say also that the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep) is very much opposed to the bill and 
desires to be present when it is considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


WALLER V. GIBSON 


The bill (S. 1459) for the relief of Waller V. Gibson was 
Hiya as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
ollows : 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and of any laws conferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon hon- 
orably discharged soldiers, their widows, and dependent relatives, 
Waller V. Gibson, who was a member of Troop C, Second Regiment 
United States Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States as a member of said company and regiment on the 15th day 
of December, 1898: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to 
the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, I ask that the formal 
reading of any unobjected bill may be dispensed with. 

ne SMOOT. There may be some of them that should be 
read. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I mean in cases where there Is no ob- 
jection, that the formal reading be dispensed with. 

AA PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


COMPLETION OF TOMB OF UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 51) providing for the com- 
pletion of the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in the Arlington 
National Cemetery was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let the joint resolution go over. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have allowed the joint resolu- 
tion to remain on the calendar because an opportunity has not 
presented itself for its consideration. I want now to announce 
that I shall try to get early consideration of the matter and 
to have it determined one way or the other just as soon as 
possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over, 


PENSIONS FOR SURVIVORS OF INDIAN WARS 


The bill (H. R. 306) to amend the second section of the act 
entitled “An act to pension the survivors of certain Indian 
wars from January 1, 1859, to January, 1891, inclusive, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 4, 1917, as amended, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Pensions with an amendment, on 
page 2, line 18, to strike out the words “Provided, That the 
want of a certificate of discharge shall not deprive any appli- 
cant of the benefits of this act,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be tt enacted, ete., That section 2 of the act entitled An act to 
pension the survivors of certain Indian wars from January 1, 1852, 


to January, 1891, inclusive, and for other purposes,” approved March 
4, 1917, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“ Skc, 2. The period of service performed by beneficiaries under this 
act shall be determined: First, by reports from the records of the 
War Department, where there are such records; second, by reports 
from the records of the General Accounting Office showing payment 
by the United States, where there is no record of regular enlistment, 
or muster Into the United States military service; and third, when 
there is no record of service or payment for same in the War Depart- 
ment or the General Accounting Office by satisfactory evidence from 
muster rolls on file In the several State or Territorial archives; fourth, 
where no record of service has been made in the War Department or 
General Accounting Office and there {s no muster roll or pay roll on 
file in the several State or Territorial archives showing service of the 
applicant, or where the same has been destroyed by fire or otherwise 
lost or where there are muster rolls or pay rolls on file in the several 
State or Territorial archives but the applicant’s name does not appear 
thereon, the applicant may make proof of service by furnishing evl- 
dence satisfactory to the Commissioner of Pensions. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I notice that the bill was re- 
ported by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier]. Can 
the Senator tell me why the amendment was agreed to by the 
Committee on Pensions as it appears on page 2, in lines 18 
and 19? That language has been in all acts heretofore refer- 
ring to Indian war pensions. I certainly shall ask that the 
amendment be disagreed to and that the bill be passed as it 
came from the House. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The bill was reported according to the rec- 
ommendation which was made to the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that without the 
words in the bill as it came from the House we might as well 
not pass the bill. The Indian war veterans have no specific 
discharge certificates, and every bill that has ever been passed 
before contained the exact words put in by the House in this 
bill and proposed to be stricken out by the committee. The 
men were called out hastily, did their fighting and came back, 
and never thought of getting a specific discharge. 

Mr. FESS. Is not that what the amendment provides? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it says “that the want of a certificate of 
discharge shall not deprive any applicant of the benefits of this 
act.” The committee proposes to strike out that language, and 
I do not want to have it stricken out. I want it exactly the 
same as similar bills which have been passed. 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I had a different impression, 
but I find what the Senator from Utah is maintaining is just 
what apparently was recommended by the former report, and 
that is what I would be in favor of, too. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the consideration of the 
bill at this time, but I wish it distinctly understood that the 
committee amendment to the bill is to be disagreed to. Other- 
wise I do not desire that the bill shall pass. Let us vote down 
the committee amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. NEELY subsequently said: Mr. President, in behalf of 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina], who is unavoidably 
absent, I ask unanimous consent that the vote by which H. R. 
806 was passed earlier in the day be reconsidered. 

The object of this request is to give the Senator from Utah 
an opportunity, when he returns, to speak to an amendment 
which he has offered to this bill, and which is pending. The 
object of his amendment is to liberalize the bill and to extend 
its provisions to veterans other than those who are mentioned 
in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from West Virginia on behalf of the Senator 
from Utah is granted and the vote by which the bill was passed 
is reconsidered. 

SILVER PURCHASES 


The bill (S. 756) directing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to complete purchases of silver under the act of April 23, 1918, 
commonly known as the Pittman Act, was announced as next 
in order. 


Mr. WILLIS. Let that bill go over, Mr. President. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Being objected to, the bill will 
be passed over. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the bill having been passed 
over, I merely desire to say that, while I should not ask for its 
consideration under the five-minute rule, I wish to serve notice 
that at the first convenient opportunity I shall ask to have the 
bill taken up for consideration. 
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AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


The bill (S. 2808) to amend section 24 of the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

M. BARDE & SONS (INC.), PORTLAND, OREG. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (S. 2098) for the relief of M. Barde & Sons 
(Inc.), Portland, Oreg., which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims with an amendment, in line 6, after the 
words “sum of,” to strike out “ $34,291.58, balance due” and 
to apok in lien thereof “ $32,600 to,” so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $32,600 to M. Barde & Sons (Inc.), of Portland, Oreg., on a con- 
tract with the United States to remove from the channel of the Colum- 
bia River the wreck of the steamship Welsh Prince. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1897) to reinstate John P. Gray as a lieutenant 
commander in the United States Coast Guard was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
see that bill passed, and I think it ought to pass, but the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Nd], I know, has opposed it here- 
tofore and has asked that it lie over. Under the circumstances 
I will have to ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3321) to increase the efficiency of the Air Service 
of the United States Army was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair asks that that bill 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2306) to provide for the prompt disposition of 
disputes between carriers and their employees, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 7906) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, ete., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


OPENING OF STREET FROM GEORGIA AVENUE TO NINTH STREET NW. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2043) to authorize the opening of a street 
from Georgia Avenue to Ninth Street NW., through squares 
2875 and 2877, and for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I should like to offer certain 
committee amendments to the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the bill. 

The amendment of the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia was, in section 1, on page 2, line 8, after the word “ cost,” 
to strike out the article an“ and to insert the word “and,” 
so as to make the section read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That under and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subchapter 1 of Chapter XV of the Code of Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, within six months after the passage of this act, 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and directed to institute In the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a proceeding in rem to condemn the land that may 
be necessary to open a street, approximately 80 feet in width, from 
Georgia Avenue to Ninth Street NW., to include all of lots 895, 898, 
896, 899, 927, 925, 923, 928, 882, 883, and 884 in square 2875, and 
the south 80.84 feet front by full depth of lot 931 in square 2877: 
Provided, That of the amount found to be due and awarded by the jury 
in said proceeding as damages for, and in respect of, the land to be 
condemned for sald street opening, plus the cost and expenses of the 
proceeding hereunder, such amount shall be assessed as benefits by the 
jury against the Washington Railway & Electric Co. and the Capital 
Traction Co., respectively, in such proportion as the jury may find said 
companies to be benefited by the opening of said street and the im- 
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provement in the railway trackage conditions incident thereto as 
hereinafter provided, which said assessment shall be valid and subsist- 
ing liens against the franchises and properties of said railway com- 
panies, and shall be a legal indebtedness of sald companies in favor of 
the District of Columbla, and the said lien or Mens may be enforced 
in the name of the District of Columbia by a bill in equity brought by 
the said commissioners in the Supreme Court of said District or by any 
lawful proceeding; and such amount shall be assessed by the jury as 
benefits, and to the extent of such benefits, against the lots, pieces, or 
parcels of land on each side of sald street and against any and all 
other lots, pleces, or parcels of land which the jury may find will be 
benefited by the opening of sald street under the provisions of said 
subchapter 1 of Chapter XV of the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. SACKETT. I ask that the amendments offered by me 
on behalf of the committee may now be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments proposed by 
the Senator from Kentucky will be stated. 

The first amendment proposed by Mr. Sackett was, on page 
2, in lines 13, 14, and 15; it is proposed to strike out the words 
“and the improvement in the railway trackage conditions inci- 
dent thereto as hereinafter provided,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment proposed by Mr. Sackzrr was, in sec- 
tion 3, page 3, line 13, after the word “ That,” to insert when- 
ever, in the judgment of the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia, it is deemed in the public interest“; in 
line 14, after the word“ Company,” to insert the word “ shall"; 
and, in the same line, after the word “be,” to strike out the 
words “and it hereby is.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment proposed by Mr. Sackxerr was, in sec- 
tion 4, page 3, lines 23, 24, and 25, after the word “date,” it is 
proposed to strike out the words “that all the land authorized 
to be condemned as provided for herein shall have been ac- 
quired by the District of Columbia,” and in lieu thereof to 
insert “the said Washington Railway & Electric Co. is ordered 
hy said Public Utilities Commission to construct tracks and 
make connections as provided in section 3 of this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Kentucky a question. It is not intended by the bill to 
open up a street through what we know as Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, is it? 

Mr. SACKHTT. Mr. President, I should like to say in regard 
to the bill that it provides for the opening of a street off of one 
of the entrances to the ball park. There is a long block of 
2,800 feet which needs to be bisected so that automobiles and 
pedestrians may pass through. The amendment which I have 
proposed has been offered at the request of the committee 
which examined the place. Under the amendments the street 
railway company will not be required immediately to lay their 
tracks in the street, but that matter will be left in the hands 
of the Public Utilities Commission, which may order them to 
do so whenever the commission shall deem it to be necessary. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CLAIMS FOR EXTRA LABOR AT NAVY YARDS 


The bill (S. 491) for the allowance of certain claims for extra 
labor above the legal day of eight hours at certain navy yards 
— by the Court of Claims was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sorry, of course, to 
have to ask that this bill go over, but I promised the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] that if he were not present I 
would ask that the bill go over. Therefore I make that 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 


ESTATE OF JOHN STEWART 


The bill (S. 1450) for the relief of the estate of John Stewart, 
deceased, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay $2,000 to William 
L. Browning, administrator of the estate of John Stewart, de- 
ceased, late civil engineer, for extra compensation for services 
rendered by him to the Government in connection with the 
Potomac Flats case. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I notice that the bill was intro- 
duced by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper], I will 


inquire of him what extra services were rendered by John 
Stewart to the Government to entitle his estate to $2,000. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the services were rendered by 
this man a good many years ago in connection with an impor- 
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tant case known as the Potomac Flats case. Similar bills have 
been passed six times by the Senate and three or four times 
by the House of Representatives, It was sent here originally 
by Secretary Elihu Root and had the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as well. Every Committee on 
Claims of the Senate during the last 12 years has made a 
ei report on it. There ought not to be any objection 
0 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

ELLA H. SMITH 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2192) for the relief of Ella H. Smith, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment on line 4, after the word “pay,” to insert “out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated,” so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Ella H. Smith, postmistress at 
Wynne, Ark., an office of the second class, the sum of $3,700, which 
amount was lost by burglary without fault of hers, and which she 
repaid to the Government. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to explain the bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I shall be glad to do so. 
A similar bill passed the Senate on a previous occasion 
without objection, but did not happen to be reached on the 
calendar in the House in time to be enacted into law. 

The facts of the case are these: Mrs, Smith, a widow, was 
postmaster at Wynne, Ark, The office at that place was made 
a central accounting office, but the help furnished was not 
sufficient to take care of the work. During the sale of the 
war savings stamps she was compelled to keep them in a bank 
because there was no safe equipment in the office. Several 
people had access to them, and the office itself was also subject 
to a robbery. When the accounts were checked up it was 
found that $3,700 were missing, and it was never possible to 
discover how or when the theft had occurred. No suspicion 
ever attached to Mrs. Smith. She mortgaged a little home 
which she had and paid the amount, and this is an attempt 
to give her back the money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

ESTATE OF BENJAMIN BRAZNELL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 769) for the relief of the estate of Benjamin 
Braznell. It directs the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
to reopen and allow the claim of the Braddock Trust Co., 
executor of the estate of Benjamin Braznell, late of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and refund $2,323.47, the balance of taxes illegally col- 
lected under existing laws and decisions. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

HUNTER-BROWN CO. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1304) for the relief of Hunter-Brown Co. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington subsequently said: Mr. President, 
reverting to Order of Business No. 271, being the bill (S. 1304) 
for the relief of Hunter-Brown Co., I notice that, apparently, 
according to the terms of the bill itself, these people are to be 
reimbursed for moneys they expended in prosecuting their 
claims. I ask unanimous consent to reconsider the votes by 
which the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, and that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from Washington to reconsider the votes by 
which the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed will be reconsidered, and the 
bill will be passed over. 


ROYAL HOLLAND LLOYD, AMSTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2992) for the relief of the Royal Holland 
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Lloyd, a Netherlands corporation of Amsterdam, the Nether- Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I should like very much to 
lands. It provides that the claim of the Royal Holland Lloyd, | have this bill taken up, not to-day, but at an early date. The 
owners of the Netherlands steamship Zeelandia, against the | bill has been before the Committee on Interstate Commerce for 
United States for damages alleged to have been sustained as a several years; and finally, after extended hearings and full 
result of the refusal of the Federal authorities to grant clear- | consideration, the committee has reported the bill in a form 
ance to the vessel during the period from October 17, 1917, to | which I think eliminates most of the objections that heretofore 
March 21, 1918, may be sued for by the Royal Holland Lloyd have been urged against this proposed legislation. 
in the United States Court of Claims, and that court shall have The measure is supported by all the farm organizations of 
jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit to judgment, but | the country; it is urged also by many of the consumer organ- 
such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General | izations; and I think it is only fair that, after having been 
of the United States as may be provided by order of the court, | before Congress so many years, it should have consideration. 
and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to appear and Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
defend for the United States, and suit shall be brought and | that there is nobody who would rather support the wool indus- 
commenced within four months of the date of the passage of | try than I, as my State is so deeply interested in it; but I do 
this act. * not want to approve of legislation that I know is absolutely 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, | impossible of enforcement. 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, As a manufacturer, I want to say to the Senator from 
and passed. Kansas that as the bill now reads it is absolutely impossible 
GERSHON BROS. CO. of enforcement; and I think that when the bill comes up, if it 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- | ever does—and I never want it to come up unless I am here— 
sider the bill (S. 945) for the relief of Gershon Bros. Co., I can demonstrate to every Senator who will listen to what I 
which had been reported from the Committee on Claims with | have to say that it is impossible of enforcement or being put 
an amendment, on line 5, after the words “sum of,” to strike | into successful operation. 
out “$58,379.96” and insert “$5,078.11,” so as to make the No one approves more than I do the object of the bill, and I 
bill read: will support any legislation looking to that end; but this bill 
Be it enacted, étc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 5 e will cost more to enforce it than 
e ENA AE AN 25078 1 te Gershon Dros, | Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, can the Senator in a 
Co. ot Atlanta, Ga,, as. Just: compensation and in full settlement and er or two point out wherein it can not be operative or 
satisfaction of its damages and loss incurred and suffered by It when | PUt into execution? j 
the building which it occupied was, on December 3, 1918, under au- | Mr. SMOOT. I should have to begin at the beginning with 
thority of the national defense act, commandeered and taken possession | the fleece of wool and carry it through every step of manufac- 
of by the United States Government. ture, and tell you what will happen in the carding room and 
what will happen in the spinning room and what will happen 
The amendment was agreed to. in the weaving room and what will happen in the finishing 
ihe cet was „ Senate as amended, and the room, and why it can not possibly be carried out successfully. 
amendment was conc 5 Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I venture to express the ho 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capprr] will persist in his 
the third time, and passed. effort to get this matter before the Senate. I have heard 
AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT CODE such conflicting opinions expressed that, while I haye great 
The bill (S. 2981) to amend section 553 of the Code of Law | confidence in the judgment and wisdom of the Senator from 
for the District of Columbia was announced as next in order. Utah, if he is right it is a most amazing thing that practically 
Mr. SMOOT. I ask chat that bill go over. all the farm organizations in the country, and particularly the 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. grange, the people in our section of the country who are in- 
PENSIONS AND INCREARH OF PENSIONS terested in woolgrowing, who have been studying this question 
The bin (8 3300) ting pensions and inbecabe oh pensions for years, are absolutely unanimous in the view that this would 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, the Phil- De Depro legiiation ana that the law Woud be entocceable. 


aS I hope we can get the question up here, and if the Senator 
ippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, to certain | can demonstrate what he says he can demonstrate I hope he 
widows, minor children, and helpless children of such soldiers | will be given an opportunity to do it. Personally I do not 
“ sailors, and for other purposes, was announced as next in | believe he can do it. I believe this legislation can be enforced. 
order. Mr, . Mr. President, I have worked in ; — 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, that bill, I think, ur: SMOOT. Mr cl thal ON CrO cree 


ment of a woolen mill, beginning with the assorting of wool 
should be indefinitely postponed. The Senate has passed the and going on to the finished cloth, and then I have sold the 


House bill on the same subject. cloth; and I say now that the bill in its present form can not 
Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senate passed the House bill on the be enforced unless you have some individual empowered to 
14th of April. enforce it in every mill where the goods are made; and even 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I suggest that the Senate bill remain then it could not be technically complied with. The only way 


on the calendar, for the reason which was stated the other day | jt could possibly be accomplished would be to make the cloth 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH]. I will in- ont of virgin wool and never use a single, solitary particle of 
quire if the bill has finally gone to the President and been | that wool a second time, from the time it is washed in the 


approyed? Does the Senator from Utah know as to that? washer until it is finished; and what would the goods cost if 
Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether the President has that were done? The cost would be prohibitive. 
approved it or not. Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, let me inquire of the Senator 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, a few moments ago reference | from Kansas whether this question of the practicability of the 
was made to this matter. The bill has not gone to the Presi- legislation was considered by the committee. 
dent and been approved, but the Senate this morning adopted Mr. CAPPER. It certainly was. The bill was referred to 
a concurrent resolution, offered by the Senator from Pennsyl- a subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
Seis at is presto © ing in enrolling the bill to change headed by the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. The 
8 ¥ hearings covered a period of several weeks. Experts who were 
Mr. SMOOT. The bill is still in the House, then, I presume? supposed to be familiar with the very questions that the Sen- 
Mr. WILLIS. Yes. ator from Utah has raised were before the committee. It is 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I suggest that the bill be passed over. | my own opinion now that a reading of the report made by the 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill | committee and of the hearings and a discussion of the bill will 
will be passed over. demonstrate that the Senator from Utah is not correct in his 
TRUTH IN FABRICS belief that it can not be enforced. 
The bill (S. 1618) to prevent deceit and unfair prices that| Mr. WALSH. Can the Senator tell us some of the experts 
result from the unrevealed presence of substitutes for virgin | who urged that the measure is a practicable one? 
wool in woven or knitted fabries purporting to contain wool and Mr. CAPPER. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], who had 
in garments or articles of apparel made therefrom, manufac- | charge of the hearings, can probably furnish -more definite 
tured in any Territory of the United States or the District of | information as to just what came out at the hearings. 
Columbia, or transported or intended to be transported in inter- Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
state or foreign commerce, and providing penalties for the Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 
violation of the provisions of this act, and for other purposes, Mr. FESS. I do not know how to classify the experts. We 
was announced as next in order. had a great array of testimony from every phase of the indus- 
Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. try, from the manufacturer and the grower, as well as from 
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people not at all identified with textile work. One line of evi- 
dence that was pressed considerably was from the Bureau of 
Standards. We asked a representative of that bureau to de- 
termine whether it would be possible to take the fabric after it 


was woven and determine what was in it. His testimony was 
somewhat adverse, in that he said that it would be rather diffi- 
cult. He did not want to be understood as stating that it 
could not be done, but that it would be quite difficult to do it. 
There were others—I do not know whether they would be 
classified as experts or not—who claimed that it could be done. 

Mr. WALSH. Were they familiar with the process of man- 
ufacturing? 

Mr. FESS. I could not say as to that. I might state fur- 
ther that there was at the hearings a representative speaking 
for a large group of industries-in the way of cleaners; and he 
stated that one of the most commanding reasons for the 
passage of the bill is that in the cleaning process the defective 
element in the garment would not stand the process, and that 
the cleaner therefore would subject himself to damage for 
having ruined a garment when the real source of the damage 
was shoddy or something that was less substantial than the 
fabric of which the garment was supposed to be made. 

It was along that line that some of the manufacturers were 
in favor of the legislation. Usually the textile people were 
against the bill as it was originally introduced. The Senator 
from Utah says the bill as now written is not susceptible of 
enforcement. I want him to understand that the bill as now 
written is not nearly so difficult of enforcement as the original 
draft, because the original draft required everything to be 
labeled, while this draft requires only the mixed goods to be 
labeled. 

I hope the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carrer] will use his 
privileges under Rule VIII, the next time the matter comes 
up, to bring it before the Senate and have it definitely decided. 
It has been before the Congress for 15 years. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should like to ask what is 
the status of this measure now; because if it is up for con- 
sideration, I certainly desire to address the Senate in respect 
to the bill. 

Mr. CAPPER. I have asked that the bill be taken up; but 
in view of the fact that only a few minutes remain of. the 
morning hour, which, of course, would not give sufficient time 
for discussion, I am going to suggest that the bill go over 
temporarily. The next time we are considering the calendar 
I hope the bill will be taken up, and I shall make a motion 
for its consideration at the first opportunity that that motion 
can be presented. 

Mr. SMITH. While I am on my feet I want to make just 
one statement. 

I was a member of a subcommittee appointed to consider 
this bill at two sessions of the Congress; and I think we gave 
more consideration to this bill than perhaps any other that was 
eyer submitted to our committee. After we had had exhaustive 
hearings, and had listened both to those who manufactured 
wool and to those who produced wool, it was the opinion of 
the subcommittee, regardless of where its members came from 
or of any unavoidable bias they might have, that such legis- 
lation was totally impracticable in our commercial life. 

When the bill is up, at the proper time, I am going to give 
the Senate the benefit of the study I have made of the bill, 
without any prejudice one way or the other, and call atten- 
tion to the difficulties that were presented to us. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the pending bill is quite dif- 
ferent from the measure that was considered by the commit- 
tee of which the Senator from South Carolina was a member. 
This is, in fact, a compromise measure; and, as I said at the 
beginning, it eliminates many of the objections that were 
raised to the original bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the fundamental principles of the original 
bill are in this bill, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH. Identically. They have eliminated some of 
the difficulties, but they certainly have left the fundamental 
difficulty right there. 

Mr. GOODING, Mr. President, the fundamental principle 
of this bill is absolutely correct and sound, because every man 
who buys any piece of merchandise has a right to know what 
he is buying; and that is all that this bill proposes. I hope 
that some arrangements can be made to give this important 
piece of legislation proper consideration. It can not be dis- 
posed of or be given proper consideration here in the morning 
hour; and as a member of the steering committee I am going 
to urge that a date be fixed for taking up the bill, so that it 
can be properly considered. 

I listened to much of the argument presented before the 
conunittee, and I want to say that the best evidence that was 
given there to the effect that it could be enforced and was 
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practicable came from manufacturers themselves. As far as 
the farmers are concerned, it is a piece of legislation that they 
have been demanding for years. The same opposition that 
appeared against this legislation appeared against the pure 
food bill. It is along the same lines and the same principles, 
and it ought to be given a trial. If it can not be enforced, 
possibly the Senator from Utah, with all his knowledge of the 
industry, can offer some amendments that will make it prac- 
ticable and enforceable. I think it can be enforced; and I 
want to say to the cotton growers of the South that I am 
satisfied that this legislation is entirely in the interest of the 
cotton growers. Above everything, the man who buys cloth 
that is represented to be all wool and a yard wide ought to 
know whether it is wool or whether it is shoddy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

MILTON F. NICHOLSON 


The bill (S. 2038) to provide for the advancement on the 
retired list of the Navy of Milton F. Nicholson was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the chairman 
of the Naval Committee is here. I have examined this report, 
and this appeals to me as a very meritorious case. 

Mr. HALE. I think it is a very meritorious case. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator from Utah 
will withdraw his objection after the bill has been explained. 

Mr. SMOOT. There will have to be some good reason given. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is a good reason. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, this bill simply rectifies a mis- 
take which the Navy Department made at one time. This is 
a case of an officer of the regular Navy who was retired in 
July, 1925, on account of injury received in the line of duty. 
Prior to the time he was retired he had made the grade for 
promotion and had the right to take a physical examination 
for that promotion. The department, however, did not have 
him examined and he went before the retiring board. Had he 
taken the physical examination for promotion and failed to 
pass the examination, under existing law he would have been 
retired in the advanced grade of junior lieutenant. He did not 
do so, and therefore he was retired as an ensign instead of as 
a junior lieutenant. 

Mr. SMOOT. I see from the report that he did not take an 
examination because of physical disability. 

Mr. HALE. Incurred in the line of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There belng no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
we mes proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That Ensign Milton F. Nicholson, United States 
Navy, retired, shall have the rank and receive the pay and allowances 
of a lieutenant, junior grade, on the retired list of the United States 
Navy. Such rank shall take effect on August 7, 1925, and such pay 
and allowances shall be paid from and after such date. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

NATIONAL ARBORETUM 


The bill (S. 1640) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to establish a national arboretum, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


NORWEGIAN BARK “JANNA” 


The bill (S. 1729) to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the Government of Norway on account of the losses sustained 
by the owners of the Norwegian bark Janna as a result of a 
collision between it and the U. S. S. Westwood was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That there is hereby authorized to be pald to the 
Government of Norway, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, as a matter of grace, and without reference to the 
question of liability therefor, as full indemnity for losses sustained 
by the owners of the Norwegian bark Janna, or any other parties 
pecuniarily interested, as a result of a collision between it and the 
United States ship Westwood on October 31, 1918, the sum of $45,- 
978.36, as recommended by the President in his message of May 31, 
1924. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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NORWEGIAN STEAMSHIP “ JOHN BLUMER” 


The bill (S. 1782) to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the Government of Norway on account of the losses sus- 
tained by the owners of the Norwegian steamship John Blumer 
as a result of a collision between it and a barge in tow or the 
United States Army tug Britannia was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be paid to 
the Government of Norway, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, as a matter of grace, and without reference 
to the question of liability therefor, as full indemnity for the losses 
sustained by the owners of the Norwegian steamship John Blumer, 
or any other parties pecuniarily interested, as a result of a collision 
between it and a barge in tow of the United States Army tug Bri- 
tannia on January 9, 1921, the sum of $4,040.39, as recommended by 
the President in his message of May 31, 1924. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

NAVAL RESERVATION AT HINGHAM, MASS. 

The bill (S. 3227) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
dispose of sand and gravel from the nayal ammunition depot 
reseryation at Hingham, Mass., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BUTLER. I move that the bill be recommitted to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS 


The bill (H. R. 2) to amend an act entitled An act fo pro- 
vide for the consolidation of national banking associations,” 
approved November 7, 1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, 
section 5187, section 5138 as amended, section 5142, section 5150, 
section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, section 5202 
as amended, section 5208 as amended, section 5211 as amended, 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and to amend sec- 
tion 9, section 13, section 22, and section 24 of the Federal 
reserve act, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. FESS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


MARTHA E. BRACE 


The bill (S. 8259) authorizing the enrollment of Martha E. 
Brace as a Kiowa Indian and directing issuance of patent in 
fee to certain lands was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There seems to be an amend- 
ment to this bill which is entirely different from the bill as 
originally introduced. The chairman of the committee is not 
here, and I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 718) authorizing an appropriation to be expended 
under the provisions of section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, 
entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with any other 
State or States, or with the United States, for the protection of 
the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a commis- 
sion for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving 
the navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2858) to fix the salaries of certain judges of the 
United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


FEES OF JURORS AND WITNESSES IN UNITED STATES COURTS 


The bill (H. R. 120) fixing the fees of jurors and witnesses 
in the United States courts, including the District Court of 
Hawaii, the District Court of Porto Rico, and the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 


The bill (S. 2965) to prevent discrimination against farmers’ 
cooperative associations by boards of trade and similar organi- 
zations, and for other purposes, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry with amendments, on page 3, line 22, after the 
word “association,” to strike the words “of producers or 
landowners, corporate or otherwise” and to insert the words 
“corporate or otherwise, composed substantially of producers 
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of agricultural products”; on page 4, to strike out lines 10 to 20, 
both inclusive, as follows: 


Sec. 3. Any such cooperative association or any such organization 
whose duly authorized representative is excluded from such member- 
ship and privileges by any board of trade referred to in section 2 
of this act may sue in the appropriate United States district court for 
a mandatory injunction compelling such board of trade to admit such 
duly authorized representative to such membership and privileges. 
The United States district court in whose jurisdiction such board of 
trade is operated or maintained shall have jurisdiction to issue such 
mandatory injunction and to award such incidental damages as it may 
deem appropriate. 


And to insert in Heu thereof the following: 


Sec, 3. Any such cooperative association or any such organization 
whose duly authorized representative is excluded from such member- 
ship and privileges by any board of trade referred to in section 2 of 
this act may sue in the United States district court in whose juris- 
diction such board of trade is operated or maintained for a manda- 
tory Injunction compelling such board of trade to admit such duly 
authorized representative to such membership and privileges and for 
any damages sustained, and such court shall have jurisdiction to issue 
such an injunction and to award such incidental damages as it may 
deem appropriate. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That when used in this act (a) the term “ agri- 
cultural products” means agricultural, horticultural, viticultural, and 
dairy products, livestock and the products thereof, the products of 
poultry and bee raising, the edible products of forestry, and any and 
all products raised or produced on farms and processed or manufac- 
tured products thereof, transported or intended to be transported in 
interstate and/or foreign commerce. 

(b) The words “board of trade” shall be held to include and 
mean any exchange or association, whether incorporated or unincor- 
porated, of persons who shall be engaged in the business of buying 
or selling agricultural products or receiving the same for sale on 
consignment. 

(e) The words “interstate commerce” shall be construed to mean 
commerce between any State, Territory, or possession, or the District 
of Columbia, and any place outside thereof; or between points within 
the same State, Territory, or possession, or the District of Columbia, 
but through any place outside thereof, or within any Territory or 
possession, or the District of Columbia. 

(d) For the purposes of this act (but not in any wise limiting the 
foregoing definition of interstate commerce) a transaction in respect 
to any article shall be considered to be in interstate commerce if 
such article is part of that current of commerce usual in dealing in 
agricultural products whereby they are sent from one State with the 
expectation that they will end their transit, after purchase, in another, 
including, in addition to cases within the above general description, 
all cases where purchase or sale is either for shipment to another 
State or for manufacture within the State and the shipment outside 
the State of the products resulting from such manufacture. Articles 
normally in such current of commerce shall not be considered out of 
such commerce through resort being had to any means or device in- 
tended to remove transactions in respect thereto from the provisions 
of this act. For the purpose of this paragraph the word “ State” 
includes Territory, the District of Columbia, possession of the United 
States, and foreign nation. 

(e) The word “ person“ shall be construed to import the plural or 
singular, and shall include individuals, associations, partnerships, cor- 
porations, and trusts. 

(f) The’act, omission, or failure of any official, agent, or other person 
acting for any individual, association, partnership, corporation, or 
trust, within the scope of his employment or office, shall be deemed 
the act, omission, or failure of such individual, association, partnership, 
corporation, or trust, as well as of such official, agent, or other person. 

Sec. 2. No board of trade whose members are engaged in the business 
of buying or selling agricultural products or receiving the same for 
sale on consignment in interstate commerce shall exclude from mem- 
bership in, and all privileges on, such board of trade, any duly author- 
ized representative of any lawfully formed and conducted cooperative 
association, corporate or otherwise, composed substantially of pro- 
ducers of agricultural products, or any such representative of any 
organization acting for a group of such associations, if such association 
or organization has adequate financial responsibility and complies or 
agrees to comply with such terms and conditions as are or may be 
imposed lawfully on other members of such board: Provided, That no 
rule of a board of trade shall forbid or be construed to forbid the 
return on a patronage basis by such cooperative association or organi- 
zation to its bona fide members of moneys collected in excess of the 
expense of conducting the business of such association. 

Sec. 3. Any such cooperative association cr any such organization 
whose duly authorized representative is excluded from such member- 
ship and privileges by any board of trade referred to in section 2 of 
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this act may sue in the United States district court in whose jurisdic- 
tion such board of trade is operated or maintained for a mandatory 
injunction compelling such board of trade to admit such duly author- 
{zed representative to such membership and privileges and for any 
damages sustained, and such court shall have jurisdiction to issue such 
an injunction and to award such incidental damages as it may deem 
appropriate, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I should like to have a word of 
explanation of this bill. Is the Senator from Kansas prepared 
to make a statement regarding it? 

Mr. CAPPER. The bill was prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture in response to a demand from cooperative grain 
companies throughout the West doing business with the smaller 
board of trade. Under the futures trading act the cooperatives 
already have the privileges of contract markets. There are now 
11 of these contract markets, but there are about 55 other mar- 
kets in the United States—smaller grain exchanges—which do 
not come under the futures trading act. Cooperatives distribut- 
ing patronage dividends are being arbitrarily excluded from 
these boards of trade. This bill simply gives to cooperatives the 
same rights in the smaller boards of trade already enjoyed by 
cooperatives doing business in the contract markets. The bill 
was prepared, as I said, by the Department of Agriculture, The 
officials of that department came before the Committee on 
Agriculture and urged its passage. I know of no reason why 
it should not be favorably acted on by the Senate. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I ask the Senator from Kansas if these 
boards of trade are bodies organized under the Federal 
statutes? 

Mr. CAPPER. They do not come under the futures trading 
act, as de the contract markets. 

Mr. BAYARD. They are not created under the Federal in- 
corporating laws? 

Mr. CAPPER. They are not. In my own State, for instance, 
the State of Kansas, there are six small boards of trade which 
would come under the jurisdiction of the bill now before us. 
They can exclude cooperatives at will, because the Department 
of Agriculture has no control whatever over them. Cooperatives 
in the eastern part of my State enjoy the privileges of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade; but the cooperatives in the west- 
ern part of the State have no rights in these smaller grain 
exchanges. 

Mr. BAYARD. The thought in my mind, and what I was sug- 
gesting to the Senator, was this: Suppose one or two or more of 
these boards of trade within the Senator’s State were conduct- 
ing a business entirely intrastate, and one of your cooperative 
associations came along and desired to become a member for the 
purpose of transacting its business in one or more of those 
associations. What right has the Federal Goyernment to pass 
a law insisting upon this purely local organization, doing a 
purely intrastate business, being received in the membership? 
What power have we in regard to it? 

Mr. CAPPER. We certainly have power, because all of these 
grain exchanges are at times engaged in interstate business. 

Mr. BAYARD. The thought in my mind is whether or not 
this proposed statute would be constitutional to that extent. 

Mr. CAPPER. The Solicitor of the Department of Agricul- 
ture prepared the bill with great care, and at the committee 
hearing no question was raised as to its constitutionality. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

CHARLES RITZEL 

The bill (H. R. 5858) for the relief of Charles Ritzel was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

STORAGE OF THE WATERS OF THE PECOS RIVER 

The bill (H. R. 3862) to provide for the storage of the waters 
of the Pecos River was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let that go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. The senior Senator from New Mexico 
IMr. Jones] wishes that this bill may go over. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I hope the Senator will withhold his ob- 
jection to the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is too important a measure, 
involving an appropriation of millions of dollars, to be taken 
up and considered in five minutes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It has been approved by the Irrigation and 
Reclamation Committees of the Senate and the House and has 
passed the House unanimously. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not care to withdraw the 
objection. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. In order that the Senator may consider 
the merits of the matter, let me say the bill does not create a 
new irrigation project. It merely provides for storing a normal 
water supply for districts already in existence, already fully 
settled, which were seriously damaged by the action of the 
Federal Government in establishing a Federal irrigation project 
about 65 miles north of these districts on the same river. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I may have no objection to the 
bill, but it seems to me it is too important to take up and 
consider in five minutes, 

Mr. COPELAND. May I say to the Senator from Texas that 
the senior Senator from New Mexico asked that the bill go 
over, because he wishes to be present when it is considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

ELBERT KELLY AND OTHERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2168) 
for the relief of Elbert Kelly, a second lieutenant of Infantry 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill was considered on 
April 8 and amended, on page 1, line 8, by inserting the words 
“ Orestes Cleveland, a second lieutenant of Infantry, and James 
Harrison Dickie, a second lieutenant of Field Artillery.” The 
question is on agreeing to the committee amendment on page 2, 
line 1, to strike out the word “him” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “them,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the contemplation of an act of Congress 
approved June 10, 1922, entitled “An act to readjust the pay and 
allowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Public Health Service,” Elbert Kelly, a second lieutenant of Infantry, 
Orestes Cleveland, a second lieutenant of Infantry, and James Harrison 
Dickie, a second lieutenant of Field Artillery, in the Regular Army of 
the United States, shall be entitled to such credit for service per- 
883 them as therein provided for officers in the service on Jun 
80, 1922. . 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of Elbert Kelly, Orestes Cleveland, and James Harrison Dickie, 
second lieutenants in the Army of the United States.” 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 66) to provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of foreign-trade zones in ports of entry of the 
United States, to expedite and encourage foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The bill can not be disposed of 
in three or four minutes, so it will have to go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 9037) validating certain applications for and 
entries of public lands, and for other purposes was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would like to have the bill 
explained. In the absence of an explanation, I ask that it go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 201) authorizing the removal of the gates and 
piers in West Executive Avenue between the grounds of the 
White House and the State, War, and Navy Buildings was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. FERNALD. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Dill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2839) for the relief of Capt. James A. Merritt, 
United States Army, retired, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

JAMES MADISON BROWN 


The bill (H. R. 6874) for the relief of James Madison Brown 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
R. H. KING 


The bill (S. 1356) for the relief of R. H. King was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that the bill may go over. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Will the Senator withhold his objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. A bill similar to this has already passed 
the Senate to-day, for the relief of another postmaster under 
similar circumstances. Congress has granted relief in a num- 


ber of similar instances. The postmaster in this case has made 
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good the loss, and it practically bankrupted him to do so. 
There was no dishonesty on his part in connection with the 
defalcation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Postmaster General reports that the 
postmaster was negligent in the manner of handling post-office 
accounts and cash. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. He may not have been as vigilant as he 
should have been, but Congress has pursued the custom of 
yoting relief in cases of this kind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1860) for thé relief of F. G. Proudfoot was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that that may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1650) for the relief of M. W. Hutchinson was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is an adverse report on 
this bill, and I ask that it be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 115) for the relief of the owner of the steamship 
Neptune was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that that may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


CARIB STEAMSHIP CO. (INC.) 


The bill (S..1727) for the relief of the Carib Steamship Co. 
(Inc.) was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $9,982.60 to the Carib 
Steamship Co. (Ine.), owner of the American steamship Carib, as com- 
pensation for and full satisfaction of all claims of said company for 
damages sustained by the steamship Carib and by said company, as its 
owner, as a result of a collision between the said steamship and the 
U. S. S. Wachusett on February 8, 1919, in the roads at the port of 
St. Nazaire, France, a naval board of investigation having placed the 
responsibility for said collision upon the Wachusett and the Naval 
Board of Review having fixed the damages sustained by the Carib at 
the said sum of $9,982.60, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Will not the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] explain the bill? 

Mr. BAYARD. The bill is for the relief of the Carib 
Steamship Co. by reason of the fact that during the war 
a Government-owned and operated boat fell afoul of the steam- 
ship Carib, I think somewhere off the coast of France. A 
naval board of inquiry found that the accident was entirely the 
fault of those operating the Government vessel. This merely 
restores them to their rights. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is the bill (H. R. 6559) for the construction of 
certain public buildings, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bayard Ferris McKellar Shipstead 
Bingham Fess McLean Shortridge 
Blease Fletcher McMaster Simmons 
rah Frazier McNa Smith 
Bratton Gillett Mayfield Smoot 
Broussard Gooding Neely Stephens 
Bruce Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Butler Harris Nye Trammell 
Cameron Harrison die 8 
Capper Heflin Overman alsh 
Caraway Howell Phipps Warren 
Copeland Johnson Pine Watson 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex, Ransdell Weller 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. Williams 
Deneen Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Willis 
Edge Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
Edwards La Follette Sackett 
Fernald Lenroot Sheppard 


Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to announce that my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means], is absent because 
of illness. y 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brase in the chair). 
Sixty-nine Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is present, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, President 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimons consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and that the Italian debt 
settlement bill be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I object. 

es WALSH. I hope the Senator from Mississippi will not 
object. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want the Senator from Utah to move to 
take up the debt settlement bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. HARRISON. I move that the Italian debt settlement 
bill (H. R. 6778) be taken up for consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Mississippi objected to my 
request to take it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
Italian debt settlement bill. 

Mr, HOWELL. Mr. President, it was the understanding 
that if we took up anything else in place of the Italian debt 
settlement bill, at any time we wanted to take up the Italian 
debt settlement for discussion we could do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I ask at the present time. The 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] stated to me that he very 
much preferred to speak upon the bill when it was before the 
Senate rather than to speak upon the public buildings Dill. 
I said then that I would ask unanimous consent that the Italian 
debt settlement measure be temporarily laid before the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want the Italian debt settlement bill 
laid before the Senate. That is what I am asking to have 
done, and the Senator is objecting. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am objecting to making it the unfinished 
business and displacing the present unfinished business now 
before the Senate. There is no necessity for it. The Senator 
from Montana, of course, could address the Senate upon the 
Subject of the Italian debt settlement without asking that that 
measure be laid before the Senate, but he asked me to have the 
Italian debt settlement bill laid before the Senate in order that 
he might speak directly upon it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in view of the conversation 
which took place when the public buildings bill was laid before 
the Senate and made the unfinished business, I hope the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi will withdraw his motion. 

Mr. HARRISON. Both the Senator from Kansas and the 
Senator from Utah know that there are certain Senators here 
who are very much opposed to the public buildings bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have moved that the Italian debt settle- 
ment bill be laid before the Senate. There was an understand- 
ing that when anyone wanted to talk on the Italian debt settle- 
ment question that bill would be laid before the Senate. That 
was the understanding, and I have simply asked that it be 
carried out, and the Senator from Utah objects to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I asked that it be laid before the Senate, 
and the Senator from Mississippi objected. 

Mr. HARRISON. I objected because I want the public 
buildings bill laid aside for the present. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is for the Senate to determine, If the 
Senate wants to lay aside the public buildings bill, then Senators 
will vote favorably on the motion of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. I do not deny that the Senator from Mississippi has a 
right to make the motion. He is perfectly within his rights in 
making the motion he has made. I asked that the unfinished 
business now before the Senate be not displaced, but that we 
temporarily lay it aside for the purpose of allowing the Sena- 
tor from Montana to address the Senate on the Italian debt 
settlement. If the Senator from Mississippi still objects and 
wants a vote on his motion, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, for information, what is the 
motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the Italian debt settle- 
ment bill? 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. Mraxs's name was called). My 


colleague, the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means], is 
absent on account of illness. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when Mr. PEPPER'S name was 
called). 


The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] 
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is paired with the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Srecx]. 
If the senior Senator from Pennsylvania were here, he would 


vote “nay.” 
Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Georgia [Mr, Grorce]. Not knowing 


how he would vote, I transfer my pair to my colleague [Mr. 
Means] and yote “nay.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Delaware Ir. 
Bayarp] to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. MeNART (when Mr. Sranrreco’s name was called). 
My colleague, the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STAN- 
FELD], is absent from the city. If present, he would vote 
“ nay.” š 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I wish to announce that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworTH] has a general pair 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kıne]. 

Mr. GILLETT. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Uxperwoon] to the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. ScHALL] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Harretp], who is absent. I do not know how that Sena- 
tor would vote, if he were present, so I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was requested to announce 
that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] is detained on 
official business, 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—19 
Borah Harrison Nye Stephens 
Bratton Howell Overman Trammell 
Ferris McKellar Ransdell Tyson 
Frazier Mayfield Robinson, Ark. Walsh 
Harris Neely Smith 
NAYS—i4 

Bingham Fernald La Follette Sackett 
Blease dess Lenroot Sheppard 
Broussard Fletcher McLean Shipstead 
Bruce Gillett MeMaster Shortridge 
Butler Gooding MeNar. Smoot 
Cameron Hale Metcal Swanson 
Capper Johnson Oddle Warren 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Watson 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Pine Weller 

ge Kendrick Reed, Pa. Williams 
Edwards Keyes Robinson, Ind, Willis 

NOT VOTING—33 

Ashurst Ernst McKinley Simmons 
Bayard George Means Stanfield 
Caraway Gerry Moses Steck 
Copeland Glass Norbeck Underwood 
Couzens Goff Norris Wadsworth 
Cummins Greene Pepper heeler 
Dale Harreld Pittman 
Dill Heflin Reed, Mo. 
du Pont King Schall 


So Mr. Harrison's motion was rejected. 
INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr, SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, I again ask unanimous 
consent that the unfinished business may be temporarily laid 
aside and that the bill providing for the settlement of the 
Italian debt may be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON. Out of courtesy to the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Warsa], I will not object. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate House bill 6773. - 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settle- 
ment of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the 
United States of America. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. President, I have no sympathy and little 
patience with the oft-repeated plea that the United States 
should forgive to its late allies the whole or some part of the 
debt due from them because they were fighting our war, Late 
dispatches from London tell us that one Philip Snowden ad- 
vanced on the floor of the House of Commons the idea that the 
loans should be regarded as contributions by the United States 
in view of its tardiness in entering the war. If my memory is 
not at fault, this same Philip Snowden was himself somewhat 
tardy in getting into the war. I should not notice these 
animadyersions on either the justice or the magnanimity of 
America emanating from foreign sources were it not that they 
are echoed by some sections of the press in this country and 
reflected in arguments made on this floor. I deny that any of 


the nations with which we became associated against the 
It was a European 


Ceutral Powers were fighting our war. 
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quarrel, pure and simple, into which we were reluctantly drawn 
by reason of the invasion of our riglits in the prosecution of it 
by one set of the belligerents. It is idle to attempt to appor- 
tion the responsibility for the sanguinary and devastating 
conflict. 

My conviction that Germany was the chief offender has never 
been shaken, but the view once industriously inculcated and 
widely accepted that her enemies were blameless long since 
passed into the class of fiction. The war sprang out of the 
jealousies, the rivalries, the hatreds, the ambitions of the gov- 
erning classes of the various nations of Europe, arising out of 
racial, linguistic, and religious differences past and present, 
shared to a greater or less extent by their people as a whole, 
respectively, and intensified by bloody and barbarous conflicts 
extending as far back at least as the dawn of history. In the 
passions thus excited neither the Government nor the people of 
the United States participated to any degree. We were in 
perfect amity with all the nations eventually becoming parties 
to the titanic struggle, not only nominally but in very truth. 
We had no quarrel with any of them; there existed between us 
and none of them either enmity or rivalry calling for military 
preparedness, There existed no controversies of any character 
not readily resolvable, as in the past all like differences had 
been resolved, by diplomatic negotiation or some form of arbi- 
tral procedure. On the other hand, Great Britain and Germany 
had regarded each other for years as potential enemies, so 
that it had become the settled policy of the former to build 
two battleships for every one laid down by her continental 
rival. The Berlin-to-Bagdad railway scheme had aroused ap- 
prehensions in England as to the future of her Indian posses- 
sions, and the rivalry in commerce of those two powers had be- 
come acute. It is needless to descant upon the sad heritage of 
hgtred and vengefulness resulting from the reciprocal inva- 
sions through the centuries of France and Germany that his- 
tory records. Russia’s dream of dominating the waters connect- 
ing the Black Sea with the Ægean and exercising a hegemony 
over all the Slavic states continued to animate the counsels of 
the last of the Czars. The oppression of her Latin subjects 
by Austria fed the consuming ambition for the redemption of 
“Ttalia Irredenta“ and made more easy the purchase of the 
repudiation by Italy of her alliance with the Central Powers 
through the secret treaty which came so near wrecking the 
peace negotiations at Paris. 

I protest that the war was a European war; it was not 
ours, and its character is not changed by the fact that had 
the result been otherwise Germany might have been in a post- 
tion with every disposition to march booted and spurred 
through the world. We should still have been protected 
against any warlike purposes she might have entertained 
against us by 3,000 miles of ocean, with no certainty that the 
conquests she madly hoped for would not be a handicap rather 
than an aid to her. We did, indeed, enter to make the world 
safe for democracy, that the people of the nations might in 
the future, through their representatives, pass upon the su- 
preme issue of peace or war, rather than some ambitious auto- 
erat or prince, but it would have been quixotic on our part to 
interfere upon any such ground, no offense upon the part of any 
of the belligerents having been directed against us. If the ex- 
pectations indulged by our people in that regard were but 
feebly realized, if at all, the fault was not ours. Notwith- 
standing the generous impulses that stirred the hearts of the 
American people in taking up arms, and the high hopes with 
which they were animated touching the future peace of the 
world, through the enterprise in which they enlisted, what man 
is bold enough to assert that we ever would have got into the 
fray, or should have got into it, were our rights as neutrals 
strictly observed by the belligerents? Whether it was our war 
or one strictly European into which we were unfortunately 
drawn by the way in which it was prosecuted, having no share 
in the controversies giving rise to it, if it is to be regarded 
in any sense as an open question, is made plain by considering 
who became its beneficiaries. France recovered Alsace and 
Lorraine and divided with Great Britain a vast territory in 
Asia formerly a part of the dominion of the Turk, pursuant 
to a secret treaty between those two powers, which, with Bel- 
gium, took over the German colonies in Africa. 

Italy extended her boundaries northward to the summit of 
the Tyrolean Alps, and the Adriatic, at her instance, became 
all but an Italian lake. It is unnecessary to mention the 
matter of reparations in money or movables, nor to dwell 
upon the very reasonable inference that the hope of the 
territorial acquisitions eventually effected tempered the horror 
and dismay with which Germany’s precipitation of the conflict 
was regarded by those nations to which she threw down the 
gauge of battle. Anyway, the general partitioning which took 
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place and the contentions attending its accomplishment makes 
ridiculous the assertion that anyone was at any time fighting 
our war. 

I refer to this subject reluctantly. I have no disposition to 
dwell upon it, but I can not sit idly by while my country is 
traduced as a Shylock for insisting upon liquidation of sums 
loaned by it to its allies for the prosecution of the war, in 
which we eventually became jointly engaged with them, and to 
repair its ravages, the imputation resting upon the perfectly 
baseless proposition that they were fighting our war. 

There is another line of argument pursued in support of the 
extraordinarily generous settlement for which our approval is 
asked by the pending bill somewhat allied to that which has 
been considered. Copious quotations are made from speeches 
of Members of both Houses of Congress delivered while the bill 
authorizing the loans was in course of passage, the purpose of 
which addresses was to commend the measure and to dissipate 
any opposition that might arise founded upon the fear or belief 
that the nations to which the loans were to be made might not 
be able, in view of their magnitude, the vicissitudes of the war, 
and the impoverishment likely to follow from it to repay the 
advances to be made. Generally the speaker to whose remarks 
so much importance is now attached indicated that in view of 
the dire necessity of the nations allied with us in the war, the 
purposes to which the funds were to be devoted, and the inter- 
est we had in common with those thus associated with us in 
bringing the war to a successful termination, however risky 
any loan authorized by the act might be, however, it might be 
attended with peril of total loss, he was nevertheless in favor of 
the measure. 

The senior Senator from Utah referred in opening the debate 
on the pending bill to comments along the lines indicated by the 
senior Senator from North Carolina, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, on reporting the bill for the act pursuant to 
which the loans were made, obviously to predispose Senators to 
assent to the proposal to abate to Italy three-fourths of the debt 
confessedly due from her to the people of the United States. It 
will be borne in mind, however, that Senator Smimons was 
arguing not that our Government make gifts, but that it make 
loans to our allies. He may have been willing to make gifts or 
to regard some undefined portion of the sums to be advanced 
as gifts, but no such course was proposed by him or by anyone 
else, The intent and purpose of the Congress is to be gathered 
from the legislation it enacts, and not by what one or more 
of the 96 Senators or 435 Representatives may have said in 
debate. Even in the event of ambiguity in the language of the 
statute the debates on its passage are regarded as a doubtful 
source of enlightenment. Congress was not asked to advance 
any money by way of gift, and it may be said with safety that 
it would not have done so had it been asked. Fvery considera- 
tion now inyoked to induce the view that the advances onght to 
be looked upon, in part at least, as gifts, or as contributions by 
the Government of the United States to the common cause, was 
equally forceful at the time the legislation was before Congress 
and at the time the loans were made. The world peril the 
Entente Allies had arrested, the sacrifices they had made, the 
losses they had sustained, as now recounted, were then fresh in 
the memory of every Member of Congress. The trials they 
were still to endure were in the main easily to be imagined. 
And yet it was not conceived that Congress could be induced 
upon any such ground to pour billions gratuitously into their 
treasuries to be expended at their will. Still it is apparent 
that the view is entertained abroad, and to some extent on this 
side of the water, that our Government should now act as 
though it had or ought to have adopted such a spendthrift pol- 
icy. The considerations adverted to as a reason for the abate- 
ment to the creditors of our Government of a part of the debts 
due from them were not advanced at the time the loans were 
effected. The funds were asked for by the borrowing nations, 
the obligation to repay was entered into, and the honor of the 
nations involved stands pledged for its redemption. 

There is no basis offered on behalf of Italy upon which the 
Congress of the United States can justify to the people for 
whom it acts, and who themselyes were obliged to borrow the 
money loaned, any abatement of the sums due except, if it be 
the fact, that the debtor is unable to meet its obligations. In 
the main it is upon that ground appeal is made for the approval 
of the settlement which has been negotiated with Italy, in effect 
that her obligation be regarded as discharged by payments 
extending over a period of 62 years, the present worth of which 
is a sum equivalent to approximately 26.2 per cent of the debt. 
It is said that in view of the- paucity of the natural resources 
of that country, the capital of which was for centuries the 
capital of the world, she is unable to pay more. That question 
has been elaborately discussed and I am not disposed to dilate 
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upon it. Conceding the fact to have been established, it is 
argued that the adjustment of the transaction on the terms 
proposed would contribute to the stabilization of the finances 
of Italy and more or less of Europe in general, and so promote 
the rehabilitation of industry still suffering from the disorgani- 
zation incident to the war, affording a much-needed outlet for 
our surplus products. This aspect of the case, I confess, makes 
a strong appeal to me. I may have been misguided in my views 
conterning the proper policy which the United States should 
pursue with reference to the nations of Europe since the armi- 
stice; but it has been my steady conviction that our country is 
vitally concerned, not alone on humanitarian but on economic 
grounds in the complete pacification of that theater of war, 
and my attitude concerning international problems that have 
been before us has been uniformly colored, if not controlled, by 
that conviction. 

The four leading products of my State—wheat, copper, silver, 
and meats—all go abroad, the major portion of the surplus to 
the countries of Europe. If the substance of their people is 
consumed in deyastating wars or eaten up in maintaining huge 
standing armies instead of being devoted to the development 
of productive enterprises, if by reason of political disturbances 
or financial derangements industry is at a standstill or is 
seriously handicapped, the people of my State suffer. Italy, 
it is true, is without a domestic supply of coal, the source of 
the marvelous development industrially of the manufacturing 
nations of Europe and America. But she is rich in unde- 
veloped water power, the utilization of which would make 
enormous demands for the copper of Montana. Our durum 
wheat, a drought-resisting variety of that grain, is highly prized 
by the people of Italy by reason of its adaptability to the 
preparation of macaroni and other like dishes in favor among 
them. If there were any reasonable grounds for believing 
that the political, economic, and industrial conditions in Italy 
would be materially improved by approving the settlement 
negotiated by the Debt Commission with the government of 
that country, I should be powerfully persuaded upon national 
grounds, as well as some peculiar to my State, to indorse it 
without any critical analysis of its terms to ascertain whether 
it measured up fully to the tests said to have been applied of 
Italy's capacity to pay. But I am convinced we have no such 
assurance, On the contrary there is abundant ground for 
believing that what we are asked to do is simply to assist 
Mussolini, now master of Italy, supreme dictator as must be 
admitted, to arrange his finances that he may precipitate 
another war or bluster about until the fear, if not the belief, 
of such purpose on his part is general, strengthening his posi- 
tion at home through concessions wrung from feeble, war-worn 
neighbors that yield to the dread of a renewal of the carnage 
of which they have such ghastly memories. 

Ambassador Houghton, called home to acquaint the President 
more intimately than the usual means of communication would 
permit with the conditions in Europe having a more or less 
direct bearing upon the disarmament conference, in which the 
United States is invited to participate, reported, as he was 
quoted by representatives of the press whom he met by appoint- 
ment, that “the whole of Burope regards Premier Mussolini 
with the utmost distrust. His utterances,” he continued, “are 
taken very seriously in European capitals with the result that 
there are turmoil and thoughts of war all over Europe.” Un- 
doubtedly the ambassador had in mind, among others, the 
swashbuckling speech he made early in February last, in which 
he threatened that an Italian Army might go through the 
Brenner Pass on the boundary between his country and Austria 
to avenge some offense given in speech by an irresponsible 
official of Bavaria, adding in that connection something about 
“two eyes for the loss of one” and “a whole set of teeth for 
the loss of one tooth” and characterizing the Locarno pacts, to 
which his Government was signatory, while still Europe was 
hailing them as its salvation, as something “soft, evanescent, 
and even hypocritical.” 

It was charged in the debate in the House of Commons on 
the failnre to carry out the Locarno pacts by the admission of 
Germany to the league with membership in the Council, that 
responsibility for the debacle did not rest alone on Brazil, which 
insisted on being accorded contemporaneously with Germany a 
permanent seat in the Council, it “being well known on the 
Continent,” the speaker declared, “that the real voice behind it 
all was the yoice of Mussolini.” American papers note as par- 
ticularly significant that this statement so publicly made by 
Ashmead-Bartlett, startling as it was, drew no comment from 
either the Prime Minister or the Foreign Minister. 

Although a denial has come from Brazil of continental in- 
spiration of her obduracy, it is noteworthy that no disclaimer 
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has been issued by Mussolini. Ex-Attorney General Wicker- 
sham on his recent return from Europe, where he attended a 
meeting of the commission which, under the auspices of the 
league, is inaugurating the work of the codification of interna- 
tional law, in a public address declared Mussolini to be the 
greatest menace to the peace of the world to-day,” adding that 
“it is evident that when the Italian leader sees his control 
slipping he plans to enter upon a program of territorial expan- 
sion that will force his subjects to continue to lend their sup- 
port.“ This view is no idle dream. The purpose is boldly 
proclaimed by the Fascist press. Thus, La Tribuna, a Roman 
paper, of January 6 last, says: 


In what direction, then, can Italy look for her industrial develop- 
ment and the means of supporting her too many children?“ * * 
The industry of a country without raw materials has natural limits 
which are not very wide and which can be easily reached but not 
passed over. This is the national deficiency that is becoming burden- 
some. At the present moment France refuses to give us raw iron. 
To-morrow, if she can establish with Germany a metallurgical trust 
on the Rhine, she will impose on us a monopolistic price for her iron. 
Profiting by the peace treaties, England had already imposed on us 
ber monopolistic prices for coal. Moreover, the same England, to- 
gether with the British Empire, the United States, and even con- 
quered Germany, has practically closed its markets to our exportation 
with its new protectionist tariffs. From all this we have the fatal 
result of a serious disequilibrium in our commercial balance. * * * 
We are face to face with a true and proper economic servitude which 
can not do otherwise than translate itself into a political servitude 
also. Now, in such conditions it would be dangerous to delude our- 
selves into thinking that Italian industry can go on developing in 
proportion to the increase in the population or to close our eyes to the 
threatening import of the cousequences that will affect the political 
liberty of Italy. * *® * 

That is the great Italian problem which will not brook postpone- 
ment. To it we must add that of our strategic freedom in the Mediter- 
ranean, which is a problem not less grave, and that of Italian nation- 
ality, which in more than one point of the Mediterranean is in serious 
peril. But let us confine ourselves to the first and greatest problem. 
If she does not wish blindly to continue on the road to ruin and 
servitude, it is clear that Italy must lay hands on raw material which 
will be her own, and lands of her own for purposes of colonization, it 
being understood that this is to take place outside of Europe. It is 
not less clear that nobody is going to cede us these things gratuitously. 
Therefore, if we are not ready one day to perish, we shall be forced to 
seize them. And to selze them necessarily and in the first place means 
a modification of the present map of the Mediterranean and in general 
the extra-European imperial map. And this change must necessarily 
come through an act of force. 


The naval plans of Italy contemplate something more than 
freedom in the Mediterranean mentioned in the article to which 
reference has been made. A copyright dispatch from Rome to 
the Chicago Tribune, bearing date March 7, reports an inter- 
yiew with the Italian secretary of state of the navy from which 
the correspondent draws the conclusion that, in view of the 
polemics of the Fascist press for the construction of a fleet to 
dominate the Mediterranean, plans for the modernization of the 
navy of Italy have that end in view. I send to the desk a copy 
of the article referred to and ask that it be printed as an appen- 
dix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Exhibit A.) 

Mr. WALSH. There is enough substance in the program of 
Italian nayal expansion to excite the alarm of Great Britain, 
as shown by an article appearing in the Washington Herald 
of April 5, from the pen of Maj. Gen. Sir R. Maurice, chief 
of operations of the British general staff during the war, who, 
arguing for disarmament, points out that Britain’s expenditures 
on her army and navy approximate what they were costing 
her when the great war was imminent—necessarily so, he in- 
sists, because of the disturbed state of affairs on the Continent. 
Having called attention to the higher range of prices, he adds: 


But the most important reason of all is that despite the League of 
Nations, despite the Locarno pact, despite the welcome appearance of 
Germany at Geneva, the world in general and Europe in particular is 
in a very disturbed state. Emperor William's shining armor ts no 
longer in evidence, but Mussolini’s clenched fist is flourished in turn 
in the faces of Greece, Serbia, and Germany. 

France has 1,300 airplanes in the service of her army; Italy has em- 
barked upon a great program of air expansion and has voted money 
for 89 squadrons of approximately 1,300 machines, the same number 
as France, 
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Italy is not within bombing range of our shores, but she is casting 
covetous eyes on Malta, and some of Mussolini's hot-heads talk openly 
ef an Italian Mediterranean. 


Sensibly he remarks, continuing his argument: 


But the best reason of all for limiting armaments is that the 
accumulation of armaments and competition in armaments were the 
direct causes of the World War. With Europe in the state in which 
it was in 1914, if the archduke had not been murdered, something else 
would bave caused the armies to march. 


Obviously the domination of the Mediterranean by Italy con- 
templates wresting from her such control as Great Britain now 
exerts from Gibraltar and Malta to keep the route to India 
open and from France such as she exercises to insure passage 
to and from her African colonies. 

According to the soldier just quoted, Italy’s air establishment 
even now, desperately poor as she is, according to the supporters 
of the pending measure, rivals that of France, or the money 
has been voted to make it so, this particular activity being a 
feature of the reorganization of her army. That arm is by no 
means being neglected, while the navy is being reconstructed 
and strengthened. Two days after the appearance of the article 
mentioned, on March 10, the press carried another dispatch from 
Rome telling of a further ambitious project of what our mili- 
tarists call “preparedness.” It is so ominous in character that 
I venture to present it in full as follows as it appears in the 
New York Times: 


ITALY TO EXPAND ARMY AS FINANCES PERMIT—-MUSSOLINI TELLS THB 
SENATE THAT TIMES ARE UNCERTAIN—-WE MUST BE PREPARED 


Roux, March 9,—After speeches by Marshals Cadorna and Diaz, 
Italy's commanders in chief in the World War, by Generals Caviglia 
and Giardino, who were army leaders in the conflict, and by Premier 
Mussolini in his capacity as Minister of War, the senate, by an almost 
unanimous vote, approved to-day the group of seven laws constituting 
the army reform proposed by Signor Mussolini. 

In his speech the Premier said that when Italy's financial condition 
improved the number of divisions would be increased, bringing the 
standing army to 250,000 men, and added that “these are uncertain 
times and we must be prepared.” 

About a year ago the senate showed such hostility toward an army 
reform measure proposed by General Digiorgio, then Minister of War, 
whose plan was somewhat similar to that which was approved to-day, 
that Premier Mussolini hastily withdrew the bill before a vote was 
taken. 

The main points of Signor Mussolini’s army reform are a standing 
army of 220,000 men, while General Digiorgio proposed an army of 
only 140,000; compulsory military service for six months, while 
General Digiorgio proposed only thiee months; the adoption ef a so- 
called tertiary division composed of three regiments instead of forr; 
and written and oral examinations for all officers before promotion, 

All of the speakers showed themselves favorable to the reform 
except General Caviglia, who criticized the adoption of the tertiary 
division, but expressed himself satisfied on all other points. 

There being no criticism to answer, Signor Mussolini Umited himself 
to explaining some points of the reform. Any army reform, ho said, 
must necessarily knock against the rock of Italy's financial resvurces. 
It was not a question of devising a perfect army reform, he added, but 
of the best way of spending a fixed sum of money. 


Justification for a standing army of 250,000 men, rearly 
twice the number of the Army of our great Nation of approxi- 
mately 120,000,000 people, to be supported by the bankrupt, 
poverty-stricken Italians, consists in the fact that, to use the 
language of Mussolini, “these are uncertain times and we 
must be prepared.” The contributions made by him to remove 
the uncertainty which unhappily prevails have been neither 
signal nor noteworthy, if indeed, as is asserted by the respon- 
sible observers whose comments have been quoted, he has not 
been one of the prime factors in continuing and fomenting it. 
His Tripoli speech bristles with bellicose bluster. The Kaiser 
never rattled his saber more ominously. He usually brandished 
his sword against imaginary enemies about to or yearning to 
invade the Fatherland. Mussolini’s bugle blast is a call te 
conquest, to attack, not defense, 

My voyage— g 

He said 
must not de interpreted as a mere administrative act, but as it is, 
an affirmation of power of the Italian people, a manifestation of the 
force which originates in Rome, and which extends from Rome to a 
glorious and triumphant littoral. 

Again he said: 


Fascist Italian Tripoli! You represent here Italy, which je daily 


more prosperous and powerful. Rome carries the beacon lamp ef 
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exorable will. 


And then he continued: 


You understand me more for what I have not said than for what I 
have said. Only this language is possible in Fascist style. 


The Associated Press report adds: 


What the premier left unsald was proclaimed by the militantly im- 
posing welcome accorded him far more loudly than it could have been 
in words. 


And then, telling in detail of the military display and of ex- 
ercises all haying a military note reviewed by the distinguished 
visitor, the dispatch concludes: 


With this over, be seemed to tighten his jaw, and glanced at the 
correspondents as if to indicate that Italy’s first determination is to 
follow ancient Rome's road toward empire. 


It is asserted that it is no affair of ours what kind of a Goy- 
ernment Italy may have, nor may we complain if the fact be 
that it is autocratic rather than democratic, despotic rather 
than popular. And that is quite true so far as its internal 
administration is concerned, though the rule has not been 
adhered to with marked rigidity in the case of Russia. 

It is, of course, none of our business whether, as generally 
proclaimed, the last vestige of liberty has disappeared under 
the Mussolini régime, whether freedom of speech and of the 
press remains but a memory, or whether the ruling order is 
maintained by protected murder and practices akin thereto, as 
indicated in a dispatch from Paris under date of April 5 telling 
of the death there of an Italian patriot, a scholarly man of 
mild though stirring eloquence, from the effects of a beating 
inflicted by adherents of Mussolini, from whose views and rule 
he chose to dissent. The story is so fraught with lessons that 
I ask a copy of it may be printed in the Recorp as a further 
appendix to my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit B.) 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, of course it is none of our business 
as to the kind of internal administration the Government of Italy 
gives its people, but when the Government of the United States is 
asked to forego three-fourths of a debt due to it from Italy, 
amounting to $2,042,000,000, we may well inquire—indeed, the 
Members of this body would be derelict if they did not diligently 
inquire—whether the course proposed is likely to contribute to 
the peace of the world or to still further disturb it, The Corfu 
incident is not forgotten. The provocation in that case was 
great. The mouthings of the Bavarian Pan German may have 
been exasperating, but the reprisal in the one case and the 
retort in the other have filled Europe with alarm. Mussolini 
may not intend war; his swashbuckling speeches may be mere 
bluster; but no nation neighbor to Italy can afford to or will 
take chances. It is not going to disarm unless he retires or 
mends his ways. 

The nature of the transaction for which our approval is asked 
by the pending bill is not fully appreciated from the assertion 
that the present worth of the payments to be made by Itgly 
amounts to 26 per cent, approximately, of the debt. Our Gov- 
ernment is paying 444 per cent interest on the money loaned to 
Italy, amounting to $2,042,000,000, on which it pays interest at 
1.1 per cent, an annual loss to us of something more than 
$64,000,000. If we shall succeed in refunding our debt at 3144 
per cent, as some sanguine financiers say we shall, the Ameri- 
ean taxpayer will put up annually $49,000,000 more for the 
money loaned to Italy than she returns for the use of it, a 
loss in the aggregate running into billions. If this loss is 
borne by all the people of the United States, each his ratable 
share, it lays upon Montana on the basis of its present popula- 
tion the staggering burden of over $250,000 a year. Were the 
payment to be made directly out of the State treasury no one 
would defend it, but the load is carried by the people just the 
same, the money being collected by the Government at the 
customhouses and through the income-tax machinery, the im- 
mediate taxpayer then collecting it of the ultimate consumer, 
directly or indirectly in the added price demanded for the 
wares the former sells. It must not be forgotten either that 
over one-third of the great sum loaned to Italy, some $800,- 
000,000, was advanced after the armistice. 

I can not be stampeded by the argument advanced in various 
ways to conceal its character as a threat that we can take what 
has been offered or take nothing. No nation can carry on in our 
times under the cloud of repudiation. If the Italian debt is 
not settled on the terms now proposed, it will be suing in less 
than five years for a satisfactory adjustment. Without any 
prompting from this side France, according to press reports, 
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tlement of her obligations. Neither am I perturbed by the 
assertion that the good will of the nations of Europe is worth 
the sacrifice we are called upon to make. No particularly com- 
mendable spirit hus been exhibited in view of the prospect of a 
settlement upon the liberal terms proposed, no gratitude is dis- 
played for our coming to the rescue of their cause when it was 
desperate or for the consideration shown them in connection 
with the loans they so eagerly sought from us, and precious 
little for the aid we extended to relieve the destitution which 
followed in the wake of the war. 

Our experience has not been such as to justify the belief that 
had we at the outset done what they want us to do and have 
always wanted us to do, cancel the debt entirely, a more 
friendly regard would be felt toward us. The most that can be 
said is that the hostility which has been displayed might not 
have been so marked, since their attitude has always been that 
such a course should be pursued by us as a duty, as a matter 
of right on their part, not as a matter of grace on ours. But 
that time has passed, and the idea of cancellation has been 
repudiated by us from the beginning. We could not purchase 
their good will now by total cancellation, and we certainly can 
not by partial cancellation. 

It will be prudent in considering arguments in favor of the 
Italian settlement to remember that upon the approval of it by 
the commission a loan of $100,000,000 was secured through the 
Morgan firm by Italy on which she pays better than 7 per cent 
interest. Obviously the value of the bonds issued in evidence 
of that loan will be materially enhanced if the pending bill be- 
comes a law. Without any direct evidence one may shrewdly 
suspect that not a little of the propaganda in favor of it is refer- 
able to that transaction and some of the public sentiment to 
the present holders of those securities calling for 7 per cent in- 
terest while those to our Government to be issued pursuant 
to the settlement, if it shall be approved, bear but 1.1 per cent, 
said to be all Italy can possibly pay. 

Regardless, however, of the want of any generous response to 
the unparalleled philanthropy of America toward the stricken 
people of Europe, their appalling losses make a powerful appeal 
in support of the debt settlements that have been arranged, 
which might turn the scale were it not for the doubt troubling 
some of us as to whether in the case of Italy their plight will 
not be aggravated by any material improvement in the finances 
of the Italian Government and the world be brought again face 
to face with the cataclysm of war. If the Congress of the 
United States desires to do something for the people of Italy 
as distinguished-from the Government of Italy, let it pull down 
the wall erected by the tariff act of 1922 to the level of the 
rates of the Underwood-Simmons Act, as to the commodities of 
greatest value and amount imported from that country. I have 
caused a computation to be made from which it appears that 
duties exacted by our Government on the leading imports from 
Italy above what would have been paid had the law it dis- 
placed been continued amounted in the year ended June 30, 
1925, to upward of $4,300,000, almost as much as Italy will pay 
annually, should the bill before us become a law, for the next 
five years. 

It must be recognized by all that whatever Italy pays on 
the debt due the United States must be paid in goods produced 
by her people. Increasing the duty on imports from that 
country is equivalent in every essential respect to increasing 
the rate of interest on the debt. If, the obligation having been 
incurred and the rate of interest fixed, it were possible for the 
United States to increase the rate it would be inconceivable 
that it would do so. The morals of our people would revolt 
at such a proposal, and the world would be shocked if it were 
entertained by our Government. Yet without a qualm we 
burden the transfer of the products with which they must dis- 
charge the debt to the extent of upward of four millions 
annually above what it bore under the law when the debt was 
contracted, to say nothing of the near destruction of the trade 
they then enjoyed with us in respect to imports of a number 
of their leading products. We demand payment of the debt 
and then impose prohibitory tariffs, which make it impossible 
for them to pay. The duty on lemons, for instance, having been 
raised from the equivalent of one-half cent per pound. as fixed 
by the act of 1913, to 2 cents per pound, as prescribed by the 
act of 1922, in excess of 50 per cent ad valorem, the importa- 
tions dropped from $5,918,724 worth in 1914 to $943,890 worth 
in 1924, Importations of macaroni that underwent an increase 
from 1 cent to 2 cents per pound, approximately 50 per cent 
ad valorem, fell from 121,924,372 pounds in 1914 to 3,625,372 
pounds in 1924. 

Relief to the people of Italy along the lines indicated would 
be alike honorable to us and just to them. Give them an op- 
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portunity to trade with us on reasonable terms and there would 
be no occasion for the largess contemplated by the bill before us. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I call attention to the fact 
that under the last tariff act there was a tariff of 60 per cent 
on straw hats. Under the flexible provisions of that tariff act 
the President of the United States has recently increased the 
tariff on straw hats selling at a price of $9.50 per thousand or 
less from 60 per cent to 88 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And they come from Italy. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Of course the northern part of 
Italy was the section of the country chiefly concerned. 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the Senator for the additional infor- 
mation. 

It was frankly confessed by the proponents of the act of 
1922 that the conditions under which world trade was then 
being carried on were so abnormal and unstable that it was im- 
possible to fix rates of duty conforming with reasonable ac- 
curacy to principles upon which they contended tariff legisla- 
tion should be enacted, The depression of the German mark 
and other European currency was offered as a reason for rates 
which could not otherwise be defended or excused. The 
dramatic language of the Senator in charge of the bill which 
became that law in opening the discussion of it before this 
body will be recalled. On that occasion he said: 


We have been often advised, and the advice is well founded, that 
of all times in our history this is the very worst time to formulate 
an! put into effect a new tarif measure; but, Mr. President, it is 
equally true that of all times in the history of the country this is the 
time in which a protective tariff is most needed to sustain our Ameri- 
can industries and our millions of people dependent upon them. 


It was largely because of the fluctuations in the rates of ex- 
change from which the world was then suffering that made it 
“the very worst time to formulate and put into effect a new 
tariff measure.” The framers of the law took a bond of fate, 
however, by boosting the rates to unheard-of heights with an 
implied promise that they would come down if experience justi- 
fied reduction under the operations of its so-called flexible pro- 
visions. In the same speech it was said: 


With the rapid changes going on in the world in the cost of produe- 
tion, in the fluctuation of exchange, in the increase of labor's cost in 
some cases and decrease in others, any rate which we may now estab- 
lish as being the proper rate may be found to work an injustice either 
as against the American manufacturer or the American importer, — 


Take note that, as viewed by Senator McCumber, the contro- 
versy was one between the American manufacturer and the 
American importer, not one between the American manufacturer 
and the American consumer. His rights and interests seem to 
have been forgotten, but the importer was to have justice done 
him, for the speaker continued : 


We have attempted to meet this by a provision permitting the Ex- 
ecutive, on a finding of fact that the rates are 80 high that they 
amount to an embargo or are unjust or too obstructive to fair com- 
petition and fair commerce or so low that our industries are being 
destroyed, to lower or advance the rates within fixed limits tc meet 
those situations. 


In the light of the history of the provision thus promised, as 
disclosed by the investigation now in progress, was there ever 
a more flagrant case of holding the word of promise to the ear 
and breaking it to the hope? Vast changes have ensued since 
but no evidences of any disposition to depart from a stand-pat 
policy are yet discernible. 

The chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, who sc reso- 
lutely urges the legislation upon which we are called upon to 
act, stated repeatedly upon, this floor before he was appointed 
to membership on the Debt Commission that he could and per- 
haps would demonstrate that it would be to the financial inter- 
est of the United States to cancel all war debts due us. 
Whether that conviction influenced him in any degree in his 
acts as such member is a matter of speculation. That he dis- 
charged his duty as such obedient to the command of the law 
as he saw it no one questions, but he is known as an uncompro- 
mising, high protectionist, and must recognize that if the debts 
are ever to be paid they must be paid in the product of the 
debtor nations, and that every obstacle to the admission of such 
reasonably removable without peril to American industry must 
be removed. To demand at one and the same time a prohibitive 
tariff and liquidation of the war debt is contradictory and 
useless. 
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EXHIBIT A 
{From the Washington Post of Monday, March 8, 1926] 


MODERNIZED Navy Goan or FASCISTI, ŠIRIANNI ASSERTS—No INCREASE 
FORESEEN, Bur OBSOLETE Units Are TO Be RepLaceD—DOMINANCH 
Is SOUGHT. IN THE MEDITERRANEAN—NaTION Must BE ABLE TO 
Gvarp Its 5,589 MILES or Coast, ADMIRAL HOLDS 


Roms, March 7.—Italy's naval program foresees no Increase in the 
fleet, but modernization through the replacement of its many obsolete 
units with the more modern types of smaller craft. 

The present economic state does not allow Italy to construct the 
superdreadnaughts permitted it under the terms of the Washington 
nayal agreement. Therefore, it must concentrate on lighter vessels. 
But when conditions permit Italy intends to regain its naval power in 
the Mediterranean, 

The ministry of marine is inclined toward the theory that the sup- 
pression of submarines would give large fleets more domination of the 
seas and relegate the weaker navies to still weaker positions. 

Those are the more important points emphasized in an interview 
with Admiral Sirianni, undersecretary of state of the navy, upon whom 
the writer called to clear up the conflicting statements regarding 
Italy's building program which have been appearing in the Italian 
press. 

Admiral Sirianni’s declarations are most important in view of the 
polemics of the fascist press demanding the construction of a fleet 
to dominate the Mediterranean. The protection of vital interests of 
defense and domination is back of the Italian naval plans, the interview 
indicates. 

J am much pleased to grant an interview to a representative of a 
foreign paper,” began Admiral Sirianni. “Italy can only benefit by 
the wider publication of the intensive effort it is putting forth toward 
the reconstruction and rehabilitation of all that the war and the 
long period of slack discipline among the people have destroyed. 


GEOGRAPHY BASE OF NEEDS 


“Ttaly’s naval needs arise directly from its geographical situation 
and its special requirements, whose importance are evident, even from 
superficial consideration,” he said. “You need only to glance at the 
map. Our country is inclosed within its limits by the national barrier 
of the Alps, which the nation, inspired by the value of what are its 
rights, has been able to conquer—the frontier assigned to it by nature. 
On every other side it is surrounded by the Mediterranean, and only by 
that sea, whose gates have been held by other powers. 

“If you will consider that Italy has 9,000 kilometers (5,589 miles) 
of coast, on which are situated important cities open to attack; that 
it is not rich in cereals; that it lacks raw materials; that both of 
these things come to it over the sea; that it has scattered all over the 
world millions of its sons who carried their tenacious industry into 
foreign lands; if you will consider that its population has a yearly 
increase of approximately 400,000; that this makes it a vital necessity 
for it to further industries and foreign export, without which, bereft 
of colonies as it is, Italy would have, perforce, to break from its limits, 
you will form your own judgment as to whether each of these facts 
taken separately would not of itself call for a strong navy. 


TO STOP DEPRECIATION 


“Tf this is so, is it not a logical sequence that when they are viewed 
collectively it should be firmly asserted that there is no nation holding 
interests on the Mediterranean whose interests are equal to and cer- 
tainly not greater than ours?” 

“Why is Italy considering an increase In its navy, and what is its 
goal?” I asked. 

“The statement that Italy is considering a definite program of im- 
mediate development in the navy is not based on facts,” the admiral 
answered. The only truth in this regard is that the country is rather 
anxious regarding the rapid depreciation that will be suffered by the 
fleet during the next few years, owing to the increasing deterioration 
of units in service and the decreasing value of the battleships, which 
are models long out of date, as regards tonnage, and the caliber of the 
discarded ships built during the war, and finally on account of the 
restricted program of new construction allowed by a scanty naval 
budget, which is not sufficient for the replacement of the units which 
must be laid aside. 

„Our budget for the navy, exclusive of the sundry services outside 
the field of military activities, does not reach the sum of $39,000,000. 
This amount must cover all coastal services. Without seeking a fur- 
ther comparison, you should only look at the budget of the German 
Navy, which, notwithstanding the restrictions imposed on its arma- 
ments, amounts to more than $49,000,000. 

“You can see for yourself that it is impossible for us, with the 
budget assigned tc the navy, to dispose of a fleet important enough to 
correspond adequately with those bare needs recognized at the Wash- 
ington conference, as those of a power with the degree of importance 
of France, for instance. s. 

“It is evident that this state of things can only be intermediary,; 
that is, one of waiting. When a need of a real nature asserts itself 
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it never falls to impose a call. 
naval power in the Mediterranean.” 
Tribune.) 


Italy will recover its rank as a potent 
(Copyright, 1925, by the Chicago 


EXHIBIT B 
[From the New York World, April 6, 1926] 


AMENDOLA, BEATEN BY Fascists, Drixao—Moussottxt Accus BY Fors 
OF INSPIRING ATTACK ON DEPUTY IN JuLy, 1925—Was FLEEING 
From a Mos—Morortsts AMBUSHED HIM AFTER Troops DEPARTED 

[From the World's Bureau. Special cable to the World] 

Paris, April 5.—Deputy Giovanni Amendola, leader of the Italian 
Constitutional Party, who was attacked by Fascisti at the watering 
place of Montecatini last summer, is reported from Rome to be dying 
as a result of his injuries, 

Anti-Fascisti repeatedly have accused Premier Mussolini of marking 
Amendola for suppression, 

AMENDOLA LED AYENTINE OPPOSITION AGAINST MUSSOLINI'S FASCISTI 

The attack on Deputy Amendola, inflicting injuries from which he 
has never recovered, occurred the night of July 20, 1925. It was the 
second time he had been beaten, the first having been shortly before 
the murder of the socialist deputy Matteotti. It was charged the 
men who killed Matteotti had organized the attack on Amendola, 

Amendola was the leader of the Ayentine opposition which was boy- 
cotting the Chamber of Deputies with its Fascist majority. He had 


been Minister of War in the Facta cabinet, which held office just before. 


the Fascist revolution. 

Last July he went to Montecatini for the cure. According’ to the 
official account of the incident, a large crowd, learning of his presence, 
stormed his hotel and was held off by carabineers until Amendola 
could escape to his room. The mob could not be dispersed, but Fas- 
cisti leaders persuaded them to allow Amendola to leave town in peace. 

Accompanied by a truck load of troops, he started by automobile for 
Pistola. After escorting him through the Montecatini crowd, the 
troops left and the deputy drove on alone with his chauffeur and 
secretary. 

At a lonely point on the road their car was forced to stop by two 
other machines blocking the way. As they slowed down a dozen or 
more men leaped from behind the hedge, clubbed Amendola severely, 
and escaped. He was brought back to Rome and was in the hospital 
for several weeks. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I intend to take no more than a 
moment of the time of the Senate to reply briefly to the remarks 
that have been made by the Senator from Montana touching 
the effect of the existing tariff rates and suggesting that lower 
rates ought to be established. Let me call the attention of the 
Senate to some of the facts as they exist. For instance, let me 
take our exports to Italy first, and then I shall call attention 
to cur imports from Italy. 

During the period of 1910 to 1914 we exported sixty-six mil- 
lion per year. In 1924 under the existing law we exported one 
hundred and eighty-seven million. For 1925 the value was 
$205,000,000. Those were our exports. From 1910 to 1914 the 
average of our imports from Italy were $51,000,000. Then fol- 
lowed the war. Coming down to 1924, under the existing tariff 
act we find that we imported $75,000,000, and for the year 1925 
$102,000,000. In other words, we exported in 1925 in value 
twice as much as we imported. The imports in value in 1924 
as compared with the 1910 and 1914 average were $102,000,000 
as against $66,000,000. 

The Senator may say what he will as to the result of our 
tariff act upon Italy, but the only falling off of any of the 10 
principal commodities that we import occurs in the quantity of 
lemons. I think the Recorp will show that we had some Demo- 
cratic. votes for the duty on lemons. I remember that the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FtetcHer] pleaded here on the floor 
of the Senate that it was necessary to increase the duty, and 
the Senators from California also insisted that if we were going 
to maintain that great industry in the United States, an indus- 
try of California and the South, the one-half cent on bulk 
lemons never would do it. The rate was increased. The result, 
of course, has been that Florida and California have largely 
furnished the lemons to the United States instead of Italy fur- 
nishing them. Italy, however, is still shipping them in bulk. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course the Senator helped the Senator 
from California and the Senator from Florida in that matter? 

Mr, SMOOT. I did, and very gladly did so. 

Mr. HARRISON. What was the increase on lemons in that 
act? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator exactly what it was. 
Under the Underwood-Simmons law the duty on lemons in 
packages of not over 144 cubic feet is 18 cents per package; 
1% to 2% cubic feet, 35 cents per package; 2% to 5 cubie 
feet, 70 cents per package; over 5 cubic feet or in bulk, one- 
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half cent per pound. Those were the rates under the act of 
October 8, 1913. 

Under the act of 1922 the classifications as to the cubic feet 
were eliminated and a duty of 2 cents a pound imposed on 
lemons. 

Mr. HARRISON. It was an increase in percentages of 
about what, may I ask the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should judge, taking it all in all, that it 
would be about 99 per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the least fraction under a 100 per 
cent increase? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. Not only that, I will say to the 
Senator, but it was shown by the Senator from California and 
the Senator from Florida that without that inerease the in- 
dustry could not exist in the United States. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask what quantity of silk has 
heretofore been imported from Italy? 

Mr. SMOOT. The quantity imported from Italy in 1912 was 
2,058,000 pounds. 

Mr. HARRISON. What was the value of that silk? 

Mr. SMOOT. And in 1925 the importation was 1,929,000 
pounds, 

Mr. HARRISON. What character of silk does that include? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is raw silk, 

Mr. HARRISON. Has the Senator the figures as to silk 
apparel or goods made out of silk? 
Mr. SMOOT. That is not one of the principal commodities 
imported from Italy. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is one of the commodities imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall have to add up the figures, and will 
do so in just a moment. 

The raw silk imported from Italy for 1925 was valued at 
$12,120,815 and in 1924 it was valued at $7,329,670. 

Mr. HARRISON. So that there was an increase of about 
N in 1925 over 1924. The situation is improving in 

aly. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
States, 


Mr. HARRISON. The Senator says the situation is improv- 
ing in the United States. The figures quoted by the Senator 
from Utah show that we imported $5,000,000 worth more of silk 
in 1925 than in 1924, as I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct; that is what I said. 

In spun silk we imported from Italy in 1924 $205,810 worth 
and in 1925 we imported $620,599 worth. Of silk fabrics we 
imported from Italy in 1924 $342,515 worth and in 1925 we im- 
ported $345,017 worth. 

Mr. HARRISON. What were 
tiens for 1912 and 19137 

Mr. SMOOT. I have those figures only as to raw silk; I 
have not the figures as to the other varieties. I will assure 
the Senator from Mississippi, however, that they were very 
much less during the years he has mentioned, because at that 
particular time conditions were not very prosperous in the 
United States. We had in 1918 and 1914 a Democratic tariff, 
as the Senator from Mississippi knows. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and the people were afraid of a Re- 
W n coming in. May I ask the Senator 
what was the increase in the tariff on raw silk 
fabrics in the act of 1922? n 

Mr. SMOOT. Raw silk was free 
has been free. 


Mr. HARRISON. What was the tariff on silk products? 


Mr. SMOOT. On silk products I think it was 45 
Mr. HARRISON. That is an increase. off tars 


No; the situation is improving in the United 


the figures as to the importa- 


in that act, and it always 


5 Me SMOOT. Silk products were never imported free of 
uty. 
Mr. HARRISON. What was the increase? 


Mr. SMOOT. I think that the tariff on silk products was 
45 per cent under the Democratic administration and 45 per 
cent under the Republican tariff; that is, on silk-woven goods, 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator states there was no increase 
in the tariff in the McCumber bill on silk or silk goods, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the tariff was the same under both 
bills, though I have not the act here. 

Pie HARRISON. Is the Senator from Utah sure about 
at 

Mr. SMOOT. I rather think that is true; there might have 
been a small increase, 

Mr, HARRISON. I think just the contrary. That is why 
I am asking the Senator from Utah the question, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Mississippi remembers when 
the Democratic tariff bill was under consideration that we had 
a Democratic Senator from New Jersey, and the Senator from 
Mississippi remembers, does he not, that that Senator from 
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New Jersey always took a great deal of interest in the duties 
on silk. 

Mr. HARRISON. Just before we enacted the McCumber 
tariff bill we had a Republican Senator from New Jersey and 
we have a Democratic Senator now. 

Mr. SMOOT. That sometimes happens. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. And vice versa. It happens oftener, of course, 
that a Democratie Senator gives way to a Republican Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON, Well, there will be a striking exception as 
the result of the coming elections in November. 

Mr. SMOOT. I prefer to take somebody else’s opinion as 
to that, because I have heard the Senator from Mississippi 
express himself to that effect so often that he actually believes 
that what he states before each election will happen. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know it ought to happen. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Mississippi actually believes 
it will happen, and he prophesies it, but it seldom comes true. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah also believes it, 
does he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Only once in a while some local situation 
brings that about; that is all, Mr. President. It is not be- 
cause there is really a change of sentiment amongst the people. 

Mr. BORAH. If they shall fail in any other way, the Re- 
publicans will seat a Democrat when he gets here. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Republicans will seat him if he is entitled 
to have the seat, and if he is not so entitled we will not seat 
bim. 

Mr. HARRISON. We will never have the assistancé of the 
Senator from Utah in seating a Democrat when he ought to be 
seated. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator voted the other day to seat a 
Democrat. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah did? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I misspoke myself. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood the Senator from Utah was 
going to vote that way, but when he voted he did not vote 
that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Mississippi is always “ un- 
derstanding.” He is the most prolific Senator in this body for 
always understanding“ things, but they never happen. 

Mr. HARRISON. I had hoped that the Senator from Utah 
would vote right but he did not. 

Mr. SMOOT. The trouble is that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi always understands“ it to be the way he wants it to be; 
not the way the facts are, but the way he thinks he would like 
to have them; and it is really a pleasure to follow the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah is trying to get 
away from the question I asked him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. ~ 

Mr. HARRISON, But I am not going to permit him to do it. 
J asked the Senator what increase there was in the tariff on 
silk goods under the McCumber tariff bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. To tell the truth, I have not the figures here. 
I could obtain them; but I really do not believe there was any 
increase, but slight, if any. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if the Senator can not 
answer the question, yery well. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Unless the Senator from Utah 
is a very great expert he can not answer the question after he 
reads the paragraph in the act of 1922. I have it here before 
me, and, with the permission of the Senator from Utah, I 
should like to read it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have sent for a copy of the act. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have it right before me 


and have it marked. Will the Senator yield to me so that 1 


may read it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Paragraph 1201 reads as 
follows: 


Par, 1201. Silk partially manufactured, inciuding total or partial 
degumming other than in the reeling process, from raw silk, waste 
silk, or cocoons, or silk and artificial silk, and silk noils exceeding 
2 inches in length; all the foregoing not twisted or spun, 35 per cent 
ad valorem, 

Par, 1202, Spun silk or schappe silk yarn, or yarn of silk and 
artificial silk, and roving, in skeins, cops, or warps, if not bleached, 
dyed, colored, or advanced beyond the condition of singles by group- 
ing or twisting two or more yarns together, on all numbers up 
to and including number 205, 45 cents per pound, and in addition 
thereto ten one-hundredths of 1 cent per number per pound; exceed- 
ing number 205, 45 cents per pound, and in addition thereto fifteen 
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one-hundredths of 1 cent per number per pound; if advanced be- 
yond the condition of singles by grouping or twisting two or more 
yarns together, the specific rate on the single yarn, and in addition 
thereto 5 cents per pound cumulative; if bleached, dyed, or colored, 
the specific rate on unbleached yarn, and in addition thereto 10 cents 
per pound cumulative: Provided, That any of the foregoing on 
bobbins, spools, or beams shall pay the foregoing specific rates, ac- 
cording to the character of the yarn or roving, and in addition thereto 
10 cents per pound: Provided further, That none of the foregoing 
single yarn or roving shall pay a less rate of duty than 40 per cent 
ad valorem: And provided further, That none of the foregoing two 
or more ply yarns shall pay a less rate of duty than 45 per cent 
ad valorem. In assessing duty on all spun silk or schappe silk yarn, 
or yarn of silk and artificial silk and roving, the number indicating 
the size of the yarn or roving shall be determined by the number of 
kilometers that weigh 1 kilogram, and shall in all cases refer to the 
size of the singles: And provided further, That in no case shall the 
duty be assessed on a less number of yards than is marked on the 
skeins, bobbins, cops, spools, or beams. 


Now I trust that the Senator from Mississippi has the in- 
formation which he desires, and I give the Senator from Utah 
the rest of the afternoon to tell us what it means, [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is not a word in para- 
graph 1202 but has a meaning. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
own.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Every word in it is absolutely necessary in 
order to cover the importation of different sizes and kinds of 
silk. The wording of that paragraph is just as necessary as 
the wording of any paragraph there is in the whole act, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Will the Senator tell us now 
just what is the duty on silk? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I can tell the Senator what the duty on 
any one size of silk is; but the duty varies, depending on 
whether it is fine-drawn silk or a coarser silk, just as the 
duties upon woolen yarns change with the size. 

I will say to the Senator from Mississippi, however, that 
that has nothing to do with silk-woven fabrics. The duties 
on those commodities are in entirely different paragraphs. 

The next paragraph in the tariff act covers thrown silk, and 
the one following that covers sewing silk, twist, floss, and silk 
threads or yarns, and the succeeding one covers woven fabrics. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does not the Senator find that the in- 
creases in the McCumber law range from 60 to 90 per cent 
over the prior law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not on silk goods. 

Mr. HARRISON. On silk fabrics and wearing apparel? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; paragraph 1205 reads: 

Woven fabrics in the piece, composed wholly or in chief value of silk, 
not specially provided for, 55 per cent ad valorem. 


In the Underwood-Simmons bill the duty was 45 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, it would be 
interesting, though incomprehensible, to read paragraph 1213, 
which also relates to the tariff on silk. May I read it? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is about the same as the other para- 
graph, but covers artificial silk instead of the regular raw silk. 
One is made from cellulose, while the other is produced by a 
worm. That made from the cellulose, I will say to the Senator, 
is artificial silk, while that made by the worm is the real silk. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Paragraph 1213 is compara- 
tively simple. 

Mr. SMOOT, It is about the same as the other paragraph. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is nothing like so difficult 
as the paragraph of which the Senator from Utah has just 
given such a lucid explanation. Paragraph 1213 reads as 
follows: 

Artificial silk waste, 10 per cent ad valorem ; artificial silk waste, not 
further advanced than sliver or roving, 20 cents per pound, but not 
less than 25 per cent ad valorem; yarns made from artificial silk 
waste, if singles, 25 cents per pound; if advanced beyond the condi- 
tion of singles by grouping or twisting two or more yarns together, 
30 cents per pound; yarns, threads, and filaments of artificial or 
imitation silk or of artificial or imitation horsehair, by whatever name 
known and by whatever process made, if singles, 45 cents per pound; 
if advanced beyond the condition of singles by grouping or twisting 
two or more yarns together, 50 cents per pound; products of cellulose, 
not compounded, whether known as visen, cellophane, or by any other 
name, such as are ordinarily used in braiding or weaving and in imi- 
tation of silk, straw, or similar substances, 55 cents per pound; but 
none of the foregoing yarns, threads, or filaments, or products of 
cellulose, shall pay a less rate of duty than 45 per cent ad valorem. 
Knit goods, ribbons, and other fabrics and articles composed wholly 
or in chlef value of any of the foregoing, 45 cents per pound and 60 
per cent ad valorem. 


Yes; “a meaning all its 
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Now, T should like to know what rate of duty that para- 
graph and paragraph 1202 carry, as compared with the rate 
of duty under the Simmons-Underwood tariff bill, if the Sena- 
tor can tell us—what the increase in per cent ad valorem is. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should judge about 12½ per cent increase. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. On both paragraphs? 

Mr. SMOOT. On both paragraphs. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The increase is the same. 
Well, Mr. President, the Senator from Utah may be correct. 
I am absolutely powerless to question the accuracy of his 
statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. On the woven fabrics—that is, a completed 
piece silk shipped into this country, generally from Japan, 
sometimes from Italy, but great quantities of it from Japan, 
carloads of it—the duty is 55 per cent ad valorem, while in 
the Underwood tariff bill it was 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
that I have the figures of a tariff expert, and he says that the 
increase on silk fabrics and wearing apparel in the McCumber 
bill over prior law was between 60 and 90 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The expert, whoever he was, informed the 
Senator wrongly. 

Mr. HARRISON, The Senator says he does not know ex- 
actly. The expert says the increase is between 60 and 90 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I had made a statement here without being 
positive of it—if I had made it before I looked at the rate, and 
had made an error-—I would have been reminded of it by the 
Senator not once but perhaps a hundred times during the dis- 
cussion of a tariff bill; so I am very careful not to make 
mistakes, 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator finds that he has made a 
mistake, I hope he will change the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. I haye not made any mistake. 

Mr. HARRISON. I say, if he finds that he has made a mis- 
take, I hope he will change the Recorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is here, Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to take up the 
time of the Senate for more than a few minutes, but I want 
to put in the Recorp an article on the present financial and in- 
dustrial condition of Italy, as found in what is known as 
“Trade Winds.” This is the February number, 1926. The 
article is written by a gentleman by the name of O. D. Foster. 

The publication is issued by the Union Trust Co., of Cleve- 
land. Mr. Foster says that he secured his information from 
the International Chamber of Commerce, the United States 
Department of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the Credito 
Italiano, the American Chamber of Commerce for Italy’ at 
Milan, the Italy-American Society, the Italian Power Co., Sen- 
ator E. Conti, and others. The article is replete with facts and 
figures, and I think any Senator who is at all interested in this 
subject will be deeply interested in reading this article. 

I read a paragraph or two. 

Mr. Foster begins his article by saying: 


In many ways the war was a benefit to Italy rather than a detriment. 


I assumed, Mr. President, when the writer began his article 
in this style, that he was going to discuss particularly the 
acquisition of territory, but I find that that item in the develop- 
ment of Italy and in the growth of Italy is omitted entirely, 
‘and he confines his remarks to the industrial and economic 
condition of Italy proper. 

Mr. Foster goes on to say: 


It is a conservative estimate to say that Italy has at least quad- 
rupled the productive equipment she had before the war. 


Speaking of the electric-power capacity of Italy, he says: 


The amount of capital invested in Italian plants for the production 
of electric power before the war was 700,000,000 lire. At the present 
time approximately 4,500,000,000 lire is invested in this industry. 


On page 21 the article says: 


Italy has always been a leader in the automobile industry. As far 
back as 1920 she exported 11,320 motor lorries and automobiles valued 
at about 500,000,000 lire. 


He proceeds to give the development of the industry up to the 
present time. . 

Upon page 23 he gives an account of the shipping industry in 
its present development and the textile industry, and I observe 
that Mr. Snowden, in his speech in the House of Commons the 
other day, said that the textile industry in Italy had become a 
real competitor of the textile industry of the British Empire. 

There is also an account of Italy's cotton industry and her 
silk industry; and the article covers the entire industrial and 
financial and economic condition of Italy in a very comprehen- 
sive way. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have this article inserted in the 
Recorp, and I trust Senators will find time to look it over. I 
am Satisfied that if these facts and figures are correct—and I 
have every reason to believe that they are, because the writer 
gives his authority—we will have difficulty in arriving at the 
conciusion that Italy can not pay more than 26 cents on the 
dollar of her indebtedness of $2,042,000,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the article will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The article is as follows: 


[From Trade Winds for February, 1926] 
IraLy Has Taken New Lire Since run Was 
By O. D. Foster 


L[Nork.— The writer wishes to extend credit for information secured 
from the International Chamber of Commerce, the United States De- 
partment of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the Credito Italiano, 
American Chamber of Commerce for Italy at Milan, Italy-American 
Society, the Italian Power Co., Senator E. Conti, and others.] 

In many ways the war was a benefit to Italy rather than a detri- 
ment, For years she had depended on the other countries, principally 
Germany, for coai, machinery, and mechanical information. With 
clever foresight Germany had not failed to take advantage of this 
situation. Together with the machinery and coal, she sent the men to 
man the machines, At the time the war broke out Italy's industries 
were heavily manned with German experts. It was a tle which com- 
pelled her to be an aily. With the opening of the war, dissensions 
arose, and when these men were called to arms and German resources 
were shut off, Italy was obliged to think for herself and to discover 
some other means of securing credits, materials, and mechanical equip- 
ment for which up to that time she had depended on her neighbors. 
Conditions compelled her to turn within herself, and it is a conservative 
estimate to say that Italy has at least quadrupled the productive equip- 
ment she had before the war. 

Looking for a minute at Italy's principal handicaps it is easy to see 
why she has always been in such a difficult economic position. Italy's 
total reserves of coal are estimated at 340,000,000 tons, and her petro- 
leum deposits are scarce. The only beds of coal and lignite of any real 
importance are those in Tuscany and Istria, and the most accessible 
deposits produce a lignite which has only one-fifth to one-third of the 
calorific value of soft coal. She is also seriously hampered by lack of 
raw materials. Literally until the last few years Italy has had nothing 
to sell that was of great importance. She needed coal for her locomo- 
tives and her power stations, ore to make iron and steel, and cotton for 
her looms, She had scanty mineral resources—for her subsolls are poor 
in minerals—she had large areas of swamps, and her country was 
mostly arid, rocky, and mountainous, therefore transportation was 
dificult. This in part accounted for the fact that even as recently as 
1875 she had practically no railroad system. 

Hampered with such scanty internal resources it was the irony of 
fate to give her such a large population, for Italy is actually burdened 
with man power. Each year there is an estimated increase of half a 
million in the population over and above the death toll. This offers 
the reason for her enormous exodus, for her people can not find sufficient 
work to make their living in their own country. Italy has lost millions 
of people by emigration in the last quarter of a century. One year 
alone emigration reached 900,000 persons. But this has left her even 
richer, for these emigrants are continually sending money back to those 
at home, the total amount often running as high as a billion gold lire 
a year. These sums have helped build her railroads, her bridges, and 
her manufacturing plants. Since our immigration laws became 80 
strict, Italy has been put to it to know what to do with her people, 
her present population having reached 40,000,000. 

With conditions at this pass and a race as emotional and colorful as 
the Itulian, they naturally moved along the lines of least resistance 
and developed the artistic side of their temperament. Italy turned 
her resources to art and craftsmanship and became the art center of 
the world. In effect this was much the position in which she stood at 
the outbreak of the war. 

With her coal supplies shut off Italy was virtually in a panic. 
Intensely patriotic, with a highly developed sense of kinship, she de 
manded to care for her own. Second only perhaps to Italy's taste for 
art is her flair for engineering. Under the emotional strain of war all 
the imagination and fervor of her temperament was turned to the 
development of her resources. Her engineers saw in her swiftly run- 
ing rivers a vital source of potential power. They set about developing 
it. Back as far as 1892, through her power station at Tivoll, Italy 
had demonstrated her first example of long-distance power transmission 
for industrial purposes. Now, she went to work in earnest to develop 
her white coal, for Italy's population and army must be clothed and fed. 

Even in 1911 Italy possessed 40,395 engineering shops which em- 
ployed 274,570 workers and were equipped with 77,000 horsepower. 
Power for these shops was a big problem, Italy went to work. By 
1920, 406 hydroelectric power stations with a capacity of over 300 
horsepower each had been erected and 83 were in the course of con- 
struction. Most of these were in northern Italy. Their completion 
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brought the total power available to 1,531,199 horsepower. This power 
was vitally necessary for Italy’s development. All the capital which 
could be secured was put into hydroelectric development and the 
amount of electrical energy now being produced amounts to more than 
three times that generated before the war. It has doubled since 
1920. In proportion to her size and population Italy leads the world 
in the utilization of hydroelectric energy. She has literally been forced 
to this development in order to compete with other nations industrially, 
for the cost of steam power in Italy is about four times that of electric 
power. 

The amount of capital invested in Italian plants for the production 
of electric power before the war was 700,000,000 lire. At the present 
time approximately 4,500,000,000 lire is invested in this industry. 
Before the war the cost of electric power in the manufacturing indus- 
tries amounted to 10 to 15 per cent of the cost of production, whereas 
to-day it has been reduced to an expense of only 6 to 7 per cent. 
The same may be sald of the electricity used for illuminating purposes. 

The supply of potential hydroelectric energy in Italy is equal to 
40,000,000 tons of coal annually. Up to now her largest import of 
coal has been 11,000,000 tons a year. Water-power possibilities in 
Italy are roughly computed at 4,000,000 kilowatts. One and one-quarter 
million were in use in 1918 and an additional million are under con- 
struction for development. It is said that the saving in coal accom- 
plished by the development of 1,000,000 kilowatts amounts to over 
1,000,000,000 lire. 

The northern section is the seat of the greatest manufacturing devel- 
opment, one reason being that bere there is access through mountain 
passes to France, Switzerland, and Austria. Practically two-thirds of 
the power available lies in this section. 

Piedmont, whieh is the heart of the great industrial section, includes 
the city of Turin, which is the seat of the Italian automobile and textile 
district and is the home of the Fiat factories. It also supports many 
other extensive manufacturing enterprises. In that vicinity the coun- 
try to the north is alive with great textile mills, and its rich agricul- 
tural region to the south is likewise a network of electric distribution, 
Milan is the greatest industrial city in Italy and the center of a highly 
developed manufacturing region. Here are located some of Italy’s most 
extensive cotton mills, notably those of Ernesto de Angeli. It is also 
the home of the Pirelli rubber plant, which supplies a great part 
of the rubber output of the country. Venice is also the center of a 
region with a population of 6,000,000, and while it is not as im- 
portant industrially as Turin and Milan, it is a rich and valuable 
port which uses an immense amount of power. It also supports 
a number of smaller industries which use tremendous amounts of elec- 
tricity, Bologna and Florence are likewise excellent power and light 
markets. Southern Italy is also coming to the front with some power 
plants of enormons voltage. 

Among the largest groups of companies operating in the busy north- 
ern section may be mentioned the Piedmont Hydroelectric Co., operating 
in the Piedmont region; the Edison General Electric Co. and the Conti 
Co., operating in the Lombardy region; the Adamello General Electric 
Co., operating to the west of the Venetian region; the Adriatica Elec- 
tricity Co., operating in the Venetian region; and the Negri Co., 
operating in the Genoa region. These companies all have extensive 
Alpine water-power developments, which complete a chain extending 
across the industrial northern section of Italy. They are linked 
together by high-voltage transmission lines and form what is virtually 
a superpower system. : 

Development in the southern section has been slower. Estimates of 
existing hydroelectric power place all the way from 70 per cent to 80 
per cent in the northern section, according to the boundary lines 
drawn. Calabria and the islands have only about 11 per cent and the 
balance is distributed throughout the country. The most important 
of the southern plants are the hydroelectric works in Calabria and Sar- 
dinia, which, when completed, will be among the most important not 
only in Europe but in the world. The reseryoir plants of the Sila in 
Calabria will have an installation of from 100,000 to 120,000 kilowatts 
and will produce 850,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year. Work on the 
artificial lakes in this Sila plateau is well under way. When completed 
they will supply a constant average of 160,000 horsepower. Five elec- 
trie central stations will be fed by this hydroelectric power. The power 
scheme is completed by plans for irrigation, and storage dams will be 
built with irrigation canals and ditches, serving an area of 24,000 
acres. The power will be supplied at low rates, and will be distributed 
by three main cable lines to Sicily, Apulia, and the Naples district, in 
addition to supplying the needs of the Calabian Provinces. 

There is very little hydroelectric power in Sicily, but electric power 
will be carried from Calabria across the Straits of Messina when the 
Sila stations are in operation. At the moment Sicily is largely depend- 
ent on thermic plants. The modern plan for superpower is to central- 
ize thermal production with electrical energy {n large central stations 
situated as near as possible to coal fields or other fuel sources. During 
periods of drought it is often necessary to supplement hydroelectric 
power with thermal units, even in countries which are rich in water 
power, 
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Some idea of the volume of the demand for power and its future 
needs may be gathered from a study of just one of Italy's important 
industries and the source of its growth. 

Italy has always been a leader in the automobile industry. As far 
back as 1920 she exported 11,320 motor lorries and automobiles, valued 
at about 500,000,000 lire, Since that time she bas made enormous 
progress for very obvious reasons. Italy's mountainous nature makes 
the establishment of railroad communication difficult. Due to inter- 
nal troubles and difficulties with her neighbors, Italy has many times 
located her cities on elevations which are difficult of access. This 
has not only developed cycling but also the motor industry and motor 
lorries are a very important part of the Italian freight movement. 
In fact, according to the most recent statistics obtainable (1924), there 
are only about 25,495 kilometers of railroad in the country, whereas 
there are 52,600 kilometers of motor-bus service. These busses and 
camions earry passengers, mail, and freight, and run on postal-line 
time-tables which are approved by the government. In their construc- 
tion, vast amounts of power are necessary and this is largely supplied 
by hydroelectric energy. 

To turn to the source of this wonderful “ white coal.” In the opinion 
of experts, the countless watercourses which rise in the Alps and in 
the Appenines represent not less than five and a half million borse- 
power of potential energy. Proportionate to size, this is about six 
times the water power possibilities of the United States. This flow 
varles in volume at different seasons. Alpine rivers are in flow dur- 
ing the summer when the snow and ice melt. At this time the Appe- 
nine rivers, dried by the summer sun, are at their lowest ebb. During 
the winter when Alpine rivers are at their lowest point because their 
glacier sources are frozen, the Appenine rivers are swollen by torren- 
tial rains. This condition has made advisable the creation of great 
mountain reservoirs, which balance the effect of high and low water 
not only in the same but in different regions. These reservoirs are 
built high in the mountains, near the glaciers which in themselves 
constitute a natural reservoir. Streams from several valleys are 
gathered into one great channel by means of tunnels and canals, which 
are often many miles in length. 

Water accumulated In this fashion is then carried to the hydroelectric 
turbines. This high voltage is then transmitted to the centers of dis- 
tribution. Due to the high heads, a small amount of water gives a 
large amount of energy. There are 59 of these artificial lakes, which 
impound 8,114,000,000 cubic feet of water. Seventeen others are under 
construction, with an estimated capacity of 28,313,000,000 cubic feet. 
Of these, the most important are in the Tirso. Mountains in Sardinia, 
in the Alpine Basin at Lys, above Palermo, and in the Sila Plateau in 
Calabria. 

During the stress of war and since that period, Italy bas almost com- 
pleted the task of tying up her two great hydroelectric systems—that 
fed’ by the waters from the Alpine glaciers and that supplied by the 
rivers of the Appenines. Great high-tension feeder lines interconnect 
the several zones. But one gap exists; it is in central Italy. In this 
district Italy has large beds.of peat and lignite. Their calorific content 
is too low to justify expensive transportation, but where power stations 
can be built at the pit's bead they have important value. Steps are 
now under way to promote this development. The station of Torre 
del Lago, which utilized the peat of Lake Massaciuccoli is an example 
of what can be done in this use of peat, which is reduced to gas and 
this in turn burned in the steam boilers. Other plans are also under 
way for the use of peat and lignite in other centrals. 

Closely linked with this huge plan for hydroelectric development is 
Italy’s reclamation program. A large part of northern Italy consists 
of reclaimed plains which need draining and irrigation. The power 
used will be hydroelectric energy. The program for central and south- 
ern Italy is equally extensive. As now planned something like 2,000,000 
acres will be reclaimed within the next six years by irrigation and 
drainage at an expenditure of some 7,000,000,000 lire. This includes 
the Pontine marshes adjacent to Rome, At the present time, Italy 
imports large quantities of wheat, corn, and maize, and it is hoped that 
if these marshes were reclaimed she may be self-supporting as to grain. 

One of the by-products of hydroelectric power is water for irriga- 
tion. For instance, water from the station of the Sila will irrigate ten 
to fifteen thousand hectares in the plain of Cotrone, those of the Tirso 
not less than 20,000 hectares of prairie land between Campidano and 
Oristano, and the water from the future stations of the Ceno and 
the Enza almost as much in Emilia. 

Already Italy's productive capacity has been greatly increased 
through land reclamation. Because of her uneven surface and the tor- 
rential character of her rivers and courses, much 6f the country is of a 
marshy character. Also it has no great fertility, and only in certain 
sections are conditions really favorable to agriculture. Nevertheless, 
as you pass through Italy you will see the mountain sides terraced for 
vineyards, olive gardens, and extensive orchards. Italy has great varia- 
tions in temperature, Inasmuch as from north to south her surface 
varies from snow-capped mountains to tropical valleys. For this reason 


her agricultural products are varied, running all the way from citrus 
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fruit to cotton plantatlons. When one takes into consideration her 
many handicaps, the ratio of her cultivated to her total area is actu- 
ally very high. Of the 70,822,191 acres comprised within her pre-war 
frontiers, only 5,591,911 are still unproductive. 

Development has been slower in southern than in northern Italy not 
only because the land is more marshy but also because of the lower 
initiative of the people of that section. They are gradually being 
stirred to action through the important drainage projects now under 
way in the southern provinces, especially in those of Caserta, Naples, 
and adjacent territory. 5 

One of the most pretentious of the schemes is that of the reclamation 
of the Pontine marshes. This work is hydroelectric, agricultural, and 
sanitary. The bydroelectric work consists of the reclamation of the 
Piscinamo Basin, where beds will be made for the mountain torrents 
which now submerge the lowlands and a dam bullt to control the 
waters, 

The reclamation of this land is of great economic importance and its 
practical results are demonstrated by the increased rates from taxation 
in the reclaimed districts, which shows the treasury interest at the 
rate of 70 per cent for money invested. 

Due to this reclamation work and the increased consumption of com- 
mercial fertilizers, agriculture is making rapid advances. In 1924 it 
not only reached but passed the pre-war record. In 1923 a little less 
than 1,200,000 tons of these fertilizers were used, and this was mate- 
rlally increased in 1924. The consumption of nitrate fertilizer alone 
was increased by 50 per cent. 

In this connection the Italian Government has come to a realization 
of the importance of securing home supplies of nitrogenous products, 
both for purposes of national advance and agriculture, and has en- 
couraged the industry by lenient taxation. Heretofore Germany has 
led in this industry largely because Italy was so hampered for coal. 
It 1s estimated that the work can be carried on profitably wherever 
electric energy is available at a cost not exceeding 4 centimes per kilo- 
watt hour. This has been made possible in many sections of Italy, and 
large plants are now working at full capacity at Terni. Others are 
under way in the Trentino and the Marche. Just as soon as the hydro- 
electric works in Calabria and Sardinia are completed cheap power 
will be available on 4 large scale for the production of synthetic 
nitrogen. 

Many potentially profitable industries still remain undeveloped in 
Italy. One of them is her extensive potash deposits. She also has 
large quantities of aluminum and some oll. Another place where she 
is lacking is in the development of her dye industry. At the moment 
she sends most of her goods to France to be dyed. With Italy's marvel- 
ous sense of color this is distinctly a wasteful process. She also has 
some of the most wonderful port facilities in the world, most of which 
are much underdeveloped. In reality, she occupies a truly strategic 
position in the Mediterranean Basin as a trading center. Her ports put 
her in touch with the entire western world and are ports of call for 
all the big Atlantic liners. In view of the fact that she depends so 
much on her imports for raw materials it is strange that she has been 
so dilatory in port improvement. 

Development of the port of Venice did not take place until after the 
war. Before 1914 the maximum capacity of this port was 3,000,000 
tons a year, The new port, Porto Marghera, was opened to navigation 
in April of 1922. It is nearly 3 miles long and runs parallel to the 
Mestre Venice Bridge. It is in reality the outlet of a great system of 
inland navigation which is still in the course of construction and which 
will eventually connect Milan and a series of the leading industrial 
centers of Lombardy and Venetia with the sea. 

There are 7 miles of wharves, and the harbor works cover an area of 
2% square miles. The entire system is equipped with the most modern 
machinery for loading and unloading. Connection is made by rail with 
the Mestre trunk line, and the annual traffic capacity 1s 10,000,000 tons, 
The port is also surrounded by two industrial zones, with a ship canal 
for purposes of navigation. The new pier will be the connecting link 
between the sea-borne traffic and that floating in from the whole valley 
of the Po, The harbor of Palermo is also under improvement, and 
projects are already under way for the development of southern Italian 
ports. 

Italy had 139,000 tons of shipping under construction in 1924, as 
compared with 133,000 in 1918, 865,000 in 1920, and 145,000 in 1923. 
In the seven-year period from 1915 to 1921 the total net tonnage of 
steamers and motor boats was diminished by 677,000 tons through war 
losses; 120,000 by ordinary accidents, due in part to war conditions; 
99,000 by demolition; and 38,000 by sale and other causes. To offset 
this loss it was augmented by 581,000 tons through the acquisition of 
the vessels of Venezia Giulia, by 555,000 through foreign purchase, 
529,000 by new constrnetton, and 98,000 by other causes such as salvage. 

In addition to her large textile trade, Italy has always been known 
as the heart of the silk industry. In 1917 there were about 12,000 
mechanical looms, and by 1924 they had reached 19,000. In addition, 
there are about 5.000 hand looms. The production of the silk-weaving 


milis amounts to about 1,000,000,000 lire, of which about two-thirds is 
exported, 
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Italy has about 40,000 workmen employed in silk weaving. Unem- 
ployment in these trades is practically nonexistent. 

Her production of artificial silk is to-day one of the most flourish- 
ing and strongest of all her industries, and the 1924 output placed 
Italy fourth in world production. Reports are that the output this 
year will rank her next to the United States. The investment of 
420,000,000 lire in 1922 has probably been doubled at the moment, 
This progress is doubtless due to Italy's realization that she could pro- 
duce the soda, carbon sulphate, and sulphuric acid required in the 
process in her home market, and she is also looking forward to the 
home production of the cellulose. As an outgrowth of this industry 
knitting and weaving factories have sprung up rapidly and are grow- 
ing in importance. 

Italy’s cotton industry is also very extensive. At the outbreak of 
the war she possessed 4,620,000 spindles and 130,000 looms for the 
manufacture of cotton. In a short time the number of spindles will 
amount to more than 4,700,000. Italy has 64% per cent of the spin- 
dles installed in Europe and 2.9 per cent of those installed in the 
whole world. It has 6.8 per cent of the looms in Europe and 4.4 per 
cent of those in the world. Italy exports 7 per cent of the total 
exports of all industrial nations; imports eight-tenths per cent of the 
imports of manufactured cotton of the world; employs 5.6 per cent 
of the world’s labor and 9 per cent of European labor, and her capital 
invested in the cotton industry is more than 2 per cent of the world's 
investment. 

In common with the other countries, Italy needs to improve her 
transportation facilities. To use American measurement she has about 
12,000 miles of railroads, of which 2,000 are narrow gauge. Of this 
total 10,180 miles are owned by the State and 2,600 by private com- 
panies, The rolling stock of the State consists of 6,281 steam locomo- 
tives, 290 electric locomotives, 11,008 passenger cars, and 150,221 
freight cars, 

With the constant increase in electric power a huge plan of electri- 
fication of the roads is already under way. The program includes the 
electrification of 2,500 miles of trunk lines, comprising some 6,250 miles 
of track, Much of this has already been completed, The railway sys- 
tem in Piedmont and Liguria alone shows something like 700 miles of 
track already electrified. Work is also nearing completion on the 
Genoa-Pisa-Spezia-Leghorn, on the Bologna-Florence, and Bologna- 
Faenza, and on the Sampierdarena-Ovada lines. In the south the Bene- 
vento-Foggia line is being electrified on the direct current system. Lines 
to Trieste, Fiume, Bologna, and other sections are also under improve- 
ment. In many cases the power will be supplied by hydroelectric plants 
built by private corporations. The great mountain reservoirs in the 
Sila will supply the power for electrifying the Calabrian railroads, and 
that carried to Sicily will be used for electrification in that section. 

As further evidence of the progress and growth of the railways, statis- 
tics show that after a long course of deficits which culminated for the 
financial year 1922-23 in a deficit of 1,500,000,000 Hre, 1924-25 shows 
a surplus of 209,000,000 lire. The number of travelers carried and the 
gross tonnage for the first five months of 1925—latest statistics obtain- 
able—show a steady increase from month to month. Service is being 
improved in every way. 

The calculation of Italy’s continually increasing resources—that of 
the tourist trade—must not be forgotten, for it is one of her greatest 
sources of income. In all probability the past year, holy year, will 
show the greatest tourist traffic which has ever crossed her borders. 
During the summer season her hotels were crowded to the limits of 
suffocation, her trains were almost intolerable, and the Lido had the 
most brilliant season of its existence. Estimates of the income can only 
be gauged at the moment by those of 1924, when the money left by for- 
eigners in Italy amounted to 3,000,000,000 lire. To compare this with 
industry, the merchandise exported of largest value was silk. That 
year silk exports amounted to 1,250,000,000, 

Turning to Italy's financial condition: She faced a very serious 
crisis in 1920, for, in addition to the obligations of the war, she had in- 
ternal expenditures for which there were no budgetary provisions. One 
of these was the bread subsidies, which amounted to several miliards 
(billions) of lire. Later on these were abolished and the state tried to 
increase its income by the impost of fresh taxes, 

Italy’s reconstruction expenses were also very heavy, for from the 
Alps to the sea—following the course of the Piave for a depth of close 
to 8 miles on either side—practically all of the buildings were destroyed. 
Also at the time of the armistice the Government was providing for the 
needs of 2,500,000 persons in the liberated and redeemed Provinces and 
was obliged to make arrangements for the return of 503,494 refugees. 

All these expenses were a terrific drain on the exchequer, for within 
a few months after the war 2,880 miles of road and 239 bridges had 
been repaired and 100 miles of railway track had been relaid. Many 
miles of embankment were rebuilt and structural repairs were carried 
out on 76,633 houses prior to rebuilding the 91,498 which were totally 
or partially destroyed. During the first seven months of 1919 engi- 
neers repaired 26,375 buildings and replaced over 237,300 doors and 
windows. From July, 1919, to July, 1921, structural repairs were made 
to more than 80,200 houses and 2,000 public buildings were rebuilt in 
the liberated Provinces. Agricultural reconstruction entailed the col- 
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lection of live shells and bombs scattered over 288,000 acres of land, 
the removal of 2,000,000 miles of barbed wire, the filling of 1,192 miles 
of trenches, and the collection of tens of thousands of tons of metal 
waste, Italy also lost 320,000 head of cattle during the invasion, but 
these have been largely restored. 

In addition to the war expenditure Italy faced other serious liabil- 
ties. Prices had risen, due to the depreciation of the currency and the 
reconstruction expenses in the invaded Provinces, 

The railways were in a serious condition, due to inadequate yield, 
and the cessation of emigration during the war had depleted the sums 
sent home by emigrants. Since the new immigration law in 1924, 
which limited Italy's immigration to the United States first to 50,000 
and later to 5,000 a year, this income has continued to decrease. 

But since 1920 Italian finances have been on the mend. Budget 
deficits for the current year, July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925, have de- 
creased so materially that there is every reason to suppose that 
1925-26 may even show a surplus. Thé domestic national debt was 
also reduced considerably in 1924, and in February, 1925, Italy’s for- 
eign commercial commitments were repaid in their entirety, leaving 
the interallied debts as her only foreign indebtedness. 

The year 1924 was one of great prosperity for Italian commerce and 
industry, and the Italian people seem to have “found” themselves 
and coordinated their productive powers. Savings deposits in the im- 
portant banks showed an increase of almost 8,000,000,000 lire, includ- 
ing the ordinary savings banks, which alone show an Increase of 
1,200,000,000 lire. Taking everything into consideration it is probably 
conservative to say that Italian savings in 1924 ranged from nine to 
ten billion, which is higher than the pre-war rate. The banking situa- 
tion is in excellent condition and industrial institutions through their 
enormous increases in capital during 1924, in a large part, have can- 
celed their indebtedness to the banks, 

Many new companies are being formed in Italy, and capitalization 
has been increased. Four billion lire in new capital was invested in 
industrial pursuits in 1924. Exports also increased in 1924 over those 
of 1921 by 50 per cent, whereas imports remained about the same. 
Unfortunately imports have increased during the current year, due to 
the heavy purchases of wheat and sugar at prevailing high prices, 
Every effort is being made to rectify this condition. This year the 
harvest has been excellent, and it is officially estimated at 62,000,000 
quintals of wheat, as against 46,000,000 in 1924. Strenuous efforts 
are being made to raise the amount of production per acre by careful 
seed selection and improved cultivation. In order to promote wheat 
growing the Minister of Finance has also reintroduced the duty on 
wheat and other cereals which were temporarily suspended at the 
outbreak of the war, The duty on wheat has been fixed at 7.50 gold 
lire per quintal. The means of reducing sugar imports are also under 
consideration. 

All in all the situation in Italy is such as to cause congratulation 
and denotes very visible evidences of progress, Sometimes it takes a 
great catastrophe to rouse a nation to its best efforts. Italy is finding 
herself at last. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say that of course 
Italy’s industries must be built up; and the only hope of 
her ever paying her indebtedness is based upon the increase 
of her industries and the belief that she can get to mann- 
facturing and that she can get to exporting goods, That is 
the only hope we have that Italy will be able to pay what this 
settlement calls for, and the amount that she owes Great 
Britain and her internal indebtedness. She will have to im- 
prove her condition or she can not possibly meet these obliga- 
tions, 

Mr. BORAH. There is just as much difference between 
this article and the outlook for Italy which it gives us and the 
condition of Italy and the outlook of Italy as presented by 
the representatives of Italy, who called upon our debt com- 
mission, as if they were dealing with two different countries. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah in 
his opening speech stated that the aggregate national wealth 
of Italy was $22,000,000,000. The Senator from Idaho the 
other day in his speech quoted his authority for the state- 
ment that it was estimated at between $30,000,000,000 and 
$35,000,000,000. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
whether the Finance Committee of the Senate made a thor- 
ough investigation to enable it to ascertain and report to the 
Senate as to which of these statements as to Italy's national 
wealth was true—$22,000,000,000 or $30,000,000,0007 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Finance Committee did not. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator mean that the Finance 


Committee of the Senate made no investigation at all as to 
the national wealth of Italy? Where did you get that figure? 
Mr. SMOOT. We got it, as I said the other day to the 
Senator from Idaho, from figures that were furnished by our 
departments, the Commerce Department and others, and also 
from statements that were made by other foreign countries, 
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Mr. SWANSON, Then the Finance Committee made no 
investigation at all of these matters, but simply took what 
the commission found? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House made an investigation; and not only that, but the 
commission did. 

Mr. SWANSON. I read the report of the Ways and Means 
Committee, They simply seem to take the same authorities 
that were before the debt commission. That is all they took. 

Mr. SMOOT. That authority was as good as any authority 
in the world, I think. 

Mr, SWANSON. Who is the specific authority for the state- 
ment as to the $22,000,000,000? That is what I should like to 
know, Is it the Italian commissioners, or is it an impartial 
examiner? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not ask what particular agency in the 
Department of Commerce made that investigation. I can not 
say as to that. I did not ask who it was; but if the Senator 
wants to know, I think I can find out. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to know. The Senator from 
Idaho in his speech the other day quoted several splendid 
authorities that are impartial and tried to estimate the wealth 
of the nation with a view to stating the facts so that people 
could ascertain them without regard to the settlement or non- 
settlement of the debt, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have seen the statement that was attributed 
to the Senator. If we go back before the war, it was agreed, 
I suppose, all through the world that the total value of Italy 
was somewhere about $15,000,000,000 or $16,000,000,000. Per- 
haps it fell a little below that. Then it went up higher than 
that, and it has been estimated, as I said, all the way up to 
$35,000,000,000; but I suppose that is calculated on the basis 
of adding to the former value of Italy the decreased value of 
money. I do not know what statement was made by the 
authorities. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, it is estimated that Ger- 
many is worth between $70,000,000,000 and $80,000,000,000, and 
the Dawes commission has made her pay $625,000,000 a year. 
The present Vice President was able to get that amount from 
Germany. On the basis of the same percentage of national 
5 was used in the case of Germany what ought Italy 
o pay 

Mr. SMOOT. Providing Germany can pay It. 

Mr. SWANSON, But she agreed to pay it, and the effort is 
being made to collect it. 

I want to treat Italy generously, but I do not want to do an 
act of folly and injustice to the American taxpayer. The 
Finance Committee of the Senate was authorized to investigate 
this matter. It will not report on a little claim of a thousand 
dollars without a thorough examination. It seems to me that 
it ought to have made a thorough investigation of this matter 
and ascertained the facts, Instead of taking a report made by 
somebody else, we ought to have what it says, as a committee, 
the national wealth of Italy is. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have heard the Senator say that before. 

Mr. SWANSON. I want to reiterate it. It did not seem 
to make any impression then. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not at all. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is what the committees of the Senate 
are organized for. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that the commission made as 
thorough an examination as it was possible to make of this 
rail and of all the other debts that have been reported to the 

ate. 

Mr. SWANSON. But the commission was organized to pre- 
sent to the Congress its judgment as to what is right. The 
Congress then appoints a committee to examine the matter. 
Whenever a department makes a recommendation, it is sent 
to a committee to ascertain the facts. I want to deal with 
Italy generously. I think Italy ought to be dealt with 
generously, I want to deal with every nation generously ; 
but I should like to have a committee give me some facts, after 
thorough investigation, to justify me in acting. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why does not the Senator come right out and 
say that he wants to defeat this measure if he can do it 
indirectly? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do want to defeat it if it is not just and 
proper for the American taxpayer. Why does not the Senator 
from Utah come out and say that he is for it and that he does 
not want any examination because it might defeat it? Why 
does not the Senator come out and say: “I object to an in- 
vestigation; I object to light on the subject, because if I 
maona yass that the settlement might be defeated in the 

ate?” 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah has already stated 
why he thinks the settlement ought to be agreed to. Now, 
of course, it is in the hands of the Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. Why did not the whole committee of 17 
members investigate it and report in their judgment as a 
committee what they think ought to be done after investiga- 
tion? That is what worries me about this case. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the committee 
may have been misled by the fact that very able Republicans 
and very able Democrats who did make a thorough investiga- 
tion agreed on the accuracy of all the statements that have 
been given here in the Recorp; and we believed that when 
that committee, specially qualified for the task, had employed 
their experts to check up on all these statements and had made 
independent recommendations, and had agreed unanimously, 
Republicans and Democrats, we might safely assume that the 
facts as they stated them to us were correct. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then the committee did exactly what the 
Senate refused to do. In other words, the committee left it 
to this commission to settle at what they pleased. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not at all. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senate refused to give them that au- 
thority. The Senate required the commission to report to Con- 
gress, When they reported to Congress it was for Congress 
to investigate the matter. Congress appointed a committee to 
conduct an investigation, and the committee simply took what 
the commission said and O. K'd it, which would have resulted 
in permitting them to settle a debt without investigation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But the trouble with the Sena- 
tor is that he shifts his ground without stopping in between 
to give me a chance to answer the first question. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not shift at all. The Senator shifts. 
I said that we appoint this commission and give them instruc- 
tions how to settle this debt. They do not see fit to follow 
those instructions, The next thing we know they negotiate a 
settlement and report it to the Senate. The Senate then has 
that settlement up for examination to see whether or not it 
ought to be ratified. Now, as I understand, the Finance Com- 
mittee has the report of the commission referred to it, and 
without examining it or ascertaining anything except what the 
cominission itself said it makes a report indorsing and approy- 
ing the findings of the commission. 

I would have confidence in the opinion of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania if he had examined into the matter; but why 
should I have any confidence in his opinion when he admits 
he has made no examination and simply reports what the com- 
mission reported? I could do that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If that is what the Senator 
understands, I am glad he brought up the subject, because he 
misunderstands the facts. What we took for granted, under 
the report of the commission, was the fact as to the Italian 
capacity to pay; but the Finance Committee did scrutinize the 
report very carefully and sent back for information as to cal- 
culations of present values. The terms were made on the basis 
of capacity to pay. 

Mr. SWANSON. I could have had somebody estimate what 
the present value was. That would have been easy. That re- 
quired no information, simply some mathematical calculation. 
What I would like to know 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But the Senator will neyer 
know if he does not allow me to finish. 

Mr. SWANSON, I will never know if the Senator made no 
examination. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Finance Committee, both 
Democrats and Republicans, did investigate the bargain made 
with Italy. What we took the word of the Debt Commission on 
was the financial condition of Italy. We did not send over to 
count the number of cattle they had per thousand inhabitants. 
We did not send over to count the tons of coal in their pitiful 
little coal pits, because this commission, which had experts 
and was in a position to examine into those things, and had 
full leisure, had agreed on the facts. So all of us, Republicans 
and Democrats, accepted those hypotheses as correct. 

Mr. SWANSON. Do I understand that the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee accepted the estimate this com- 
mission made as to the aggregate national wealth of Italy? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not remember that that 
question was specifically raised, but I did not hear the findings 
of the commission as to the element of capacity to pay chal- 
lenged by anybody on the Finance Committee, either Republican 
or Demecrat. We did discuss at great length the terms of the 
bargain made with Italy, and the Democratic members and the 
Republican members all reserved the right to criticize it on the 
3 of the Senate if further reflection seemed to warrant their 

olng so. 
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Mr. SWANSON. I would like to have the Senator answer 
this question: What was the authority for the statement that 
ae austegate wealth of Italy was $22,000,000,000 and only 

at 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not know; but I can 
say—— 

Mr. SWANSON. Can the Senator tell me who does know? 
I want to vote intelligently on this matter. The Senator, as a 
member of the committee, was authorized to get that informa- 
tion for me. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Nobody knows where any figure 
was obtained as to any country, but in every land there are 
statisticians at work trying to determine those figures for a 
variety of purposes. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Idaho quoted from some 
four or five reputable sources that it was $30,000,000,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not know what those 
reputable sources were. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, let me make a suggestion that 
if the advocates of this bill will find any publication or any 
authority put out by a statistician that places it below $30,- 
000,000,000 I will be perfectly willing to consider it. Take the 
economists of London, take the World Almanac, take the figures 
gotten up in that way, and you find they give it up to as high 
as $35,000,000,000. Those people make their investigations; 
they put out their publications year after year; the world comes 
to regard them as accurate and reliable; and it is the only 
information we really have. Strangely enough, the figures 
which the same publications give as to the national wealth of 
Germany, and the national wealth of Belgium, as to the na- 
tional wealth of the United States, are accepted, and I do not 
know why we should question their figures as to the national 
wealth of Italy. 

Mr. SWANSON. What does the Statesmen’s Year Book 
give as the national wealth of Italy at present? 

Mr. BORAH. I would not be sure as to the different publi- 
cations. Some of them vary, making it thirty-three billion or 
thirty-five billion; but some go up as high as $35,000,000,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, those things are 
necessarily estimated, as they are for this country or for any 
other country. With that we are not so vitally concerned as 
we are with the productive capacity of the country and the in- 
come of the country. We know what the income is, because 
Italy taxes her incomes just as we do, and if the Senator will 
just take this one fact home with him and nurse it, I think it 
will grow to be a very large and lusty fellow; that is, that if 
Italy had adopted exactly the same income tax law that we 
had in effect last year, the yield to her would have been only 
1 per cent of what the yield was under her income tax law, 
because practically every income in Italy is under $1,000 a 
year. She taxes her incomes at rates that would not be suf- 
fered here for a moment. If she adopted our percentages and 
applied them to her citizens’ incomes, her yield would be only 
1 per cent of what it is. 

Mr. SWANSON, I served many years on the Ways and 
Means Committee in the House, and I know it is very difficult 
to make any comparison between tax exactions in foreign 
countries and those in this country. We have Federal taxes 
and State taxes and local taxes. In foreign countries the cen- 
tral government collects money and distributes it for a great 
many purposes for which our State and municipal govern- 
ments collect taxes. I have not yet seen a statement in con- 
nection with taxes in foreign countries that makes any satis- 
factory comparison between our custom and theirs. Our State 
governments levy taxes, our counties levy taxes, the municipal 
corporations inside the counties levy taxes. Consequently it is 
very difficult to make any comparison between the American 
system of taxation and any foreign system of taxation. The 
British Parliament imposes a great many local taxes, but the 
local taxes in Great Britain, I think, are not as large as the 
local taxes in America if we consider the State, the county, 
and the municipal taxes. A great many things which the Par- 
liament does in England the States and the municipalities do 
here. In looking over the Italian system of taxation, I have 
seen no statement segregated so as to make possible a com- 
parison. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was not taken into consideration in mak- 
ing our report. But I will say to the Senator that there are 
many forms of taxation in foreign countries the same as those 
we have. We have taken into consideration only the national 
taxation and exactly how the national taxes are expended, 
and that we have reported to the Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have an idea, though I may be mistaken, 


that in Italy a great proportion of the national taxes is used 
for education and similar purposes, 
Mr. SMOOT. No—— 
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Mr. SWANSON. I do not know as to Italy, but other for- 
eign governments have budgets which cover a great many of 
the things our State governments take care of. 

Mr. SMOOT. France does not and Italy does not. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have never seen a comparison between 
our Government and foreign governments which we could 
justify as a just comparison, 

Mr. SMOOT. I can give the Senator a copy of Italy's 
budget—that is, the national budget—showing just exactly 
what the taxes are, their source, and how they are expended. 
I assure the Senater there is nothing in that that goes to the | 
States or to any subdivision of a State. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator from Utah a question. I want the Senator to answer 
this: If the Senate, in its judgment, should see fit to vary 
or change this settlement, what would be the result? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Italian Government has already ap- 
proved the settlement, and in my opinion the result would be 
that we would not have any settlement. That is my opinion. 

Mr. HOWELL. In other words, am I to understand it is 
th: Senator's view that the Government of the United States 
must sign on the dotted line or Italy will réfuse to pay? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the way to put it. My opinion is 
that if the Government of the United States does not approve 
of this settlement it will be a long, long time before we have 
any settlement with Italy, and the money Italy would other- 
wise pay us Mussolini can use just as he pleases, to carry out 
the policies he has been criticized for here on this floor. 

Mr. HOWELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska permit me to ask the Senator from Utah a question? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the public buildings bill to go forward, 
I will say to the Senator, and I know that the Senator from 
Mississippi does not want that. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not want it in its present form. It 
may be that we can get together on that. 

I want to ask the Senator if there is some pamphlet we can 
get so that we can study a comparison of the taxes paid by 
the taxpayer in Poland, in Belgium, in Czechoslovakia, in 
Lithuania, in Hungary, and in Italy, and also the taxable value 
of their lands, their capacity to pay, and all that information. 
Have the commission any of that information? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have the comparisons that were furnished 
the commission by Italy and Belgium, and by the countries with 
which we have settled; not in one volume, however. 

Mr. HARRISON. The commission does not have that in- 
formation in parallel columns, so that we can compare those 
various items? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it never has been so arranged that I 
know of. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Mississippi does not 
want me to believe that the committee reported this bill, and 
recommended its passage without an investigation and without 
any data on the subject whatever? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Committee on Finance had nothing 
on it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Had nothing? 

Mr. HARRISON. Had nothing. 
minutes before the committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. It did not make any investigation? 

Mr. HARRISON. No investigation at all. 

Mr. SWANSON. This $2;000,000,000 debt was handled in 
this way, without any investigation on the part of the com- 
mittee? I am surprised that the Senator who is chairman of 
that committee did not have a full investigation. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the way he operated on us. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have never seen a thousand dollar claim 
come before us but that the Senator did not insist that we 
ought to have a full examination, if there had not been one. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania a question. Inasmuch as he stated 
that the Finance Committee had received information before 
its action, I would like to know whether it came to any con- 
clusion as to what the Italian ability to pay would be in the 
sixty-second year, in accordance with this agreement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I can state the conclusion I 
reached, that is, that Italy has undertaken all that she can pay 
at that time by any possibility, and I think Italy is going to 
have to refund her obligations to us by internal borrowing in 
those last years of this agreement. I do not mean to refund 
them to us, but I think she is going to haye to borrow in order 
to make those final payments that she will owe us. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is merely a guess, is it not? 


It was not discussed 30 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course it is. How could 
anybody talk about the sixty-second year from now without 
guessing? 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator think we ought to cancel 
this debt now, on a guess, 62 years in advance? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think we ought to refund this debt 
now, or Italy may never be in shape to pay anything. 

Mr, HOWELL. But Italy only pays us 1.1 per cent in- 
terest on this debt for 62 years, and then this proposed settle- 
ment provides that the debt of two billion one hundred and 
fifty million she owes us shall be canceled, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely, and if we do not 
refund this debt, and refund it now, and if Italy does not bal- 
ance her budget, she is not going to be able to pay us anything 
on the debt. Those are the two prerequisites to solyency of the 
Italian Government, and she can not be solvent until she has 
done both things. She must balance her budget. That is her 
affair, not ours, She must refund her debts to Great Britain 
and the United States, and until she does those things, she 
ae continue in the embarrassment in which she is laboring 

ay. 

The other day the Senator suggested, and very plausibly, 
that we ought to reject this debt settlement and sit back with 
our present claim and take all we could get each year. That 
sounds like a good course, but if we stop to reflect, Italy, unless 
she refunds her foreign debt, can not establish her credit, 
She can not pay us much of anything until she has refunded 
and put herself on a sound basis. 

Mr. HOWELL. I would ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
if it is not a fact that what I have suggested with reference to 
Italy is exactly what the Dawes Commission has provided in 
the case of Germany. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. No. The Dawes Commission 
has provided a specific amount to be paid each year by Ger- 
many with a provision that in case the transfer of exchange 
becomes impossible or too difficult the reparations shall be 
— for that year. That in substance is the arrange- 
men 

Mr. HOWELL, But there is no provision for the cancella- 
tion of the $33,000,000,000 that Germany is to pay under the 
Versailles treaty. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The agreement of May, 1921, 
fixed German reparations at 132,000,000,000 gold marks, and 
that has been canceled, if the Senator likes that word, though 
I would say reduced to the present $33,000,000,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am speaking in dollars. The reparations 
provided for under the Versailles treaty were in the neighbor- 
hood of $33,000,000,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is the same as 133,000,- 
000,000 gold marks. 

Mr. HOWELL. It was provided that Germany should pay 
according to her ability, but it was objected that to-day should 
be determined the ultimate amount that she is to pay. In 
other words, the $33,000,000,000 is not canceled, but the bene- 
ficiaries are merely to receive from Germany from year to year 
what she is able to pay. If the Dawes Commission provided 
any such settlement with Germany, why should not we have a 
similar settlement with Italy? 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania, That is exactly what we have 
done. The Dawes plan fixed the maximum that Germany 
should pay at $625,000,000, just as we are fixing the maximum 
for Italy to pay. 

Mr. HOWELL. In how many years? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In 62 years in this case. 

Mr. HOWELL, I say for how many years in the case of the 
Dawes Commission plan? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is no definite limitation. 

Mr. HOWELL. Absolutely. That is the point I am making, 
Why should we have a limitation of time in the Italian settle- 
ment? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In the case of Germany the 
whole thing is contingent upon her future productive ability, 
with the safeguard clause that they have given her a fixed pay- 
ment from year to year, and there is a general understanding 
that those payments by Germany will terminate in a certain 
time. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. Under this general plan they were not then 
commissioned to examine the ultimate payment. They had no 


authority except to fix an annual payment according to the 
capacity of Germany to pay. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is a general understand- 
ing that those payments will terminate in 37 years. 

Mr, SWANSON. There has been no understanding and no 
agreement. France would not agree to the Dawes Commission 
plan except to fix the annual payments according to capacity 
to pay. The ultimate payments are left open. They had no 
commission to examine into that. One objection to the plan 
now before us is that there is an attempt to fix yearly payments 
and then to cancel the principal, which is not done under the 
Dawes plan. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course the Senator is merely 
using his turn of words when he says we cancel the principal. 
I say we get every cent of the principal back from Italy. 

Mr. SWANSON., Let me ask the Senator this question: The 
commission provided so many payments in 62 years, com- 
mencing with $5,000,000 and then increasing at intervals. The 
Senator from Nebraska has estimated that if we take the 
$2,000,000,000 and charge 1.8 per cent interest on the principal 
that is conceded, the 1.8 per cent interest charged from the 
beginning to the end will absorb all of the payments made. 
He contends that is one of the most generous treatments ever 
accorded anybody. He said we borrowed money at 4% per 
cent. We are not speaking of money we had in the bank, but 
we had to go out and borrow money at 4½ per cent. We loan 
it to this debtor for 62 years at 1.8 per cent interest, which 
would absorb all the payments the debtor proposes to make. 
Then the Senator from Nebraska said that at the end of 62 
years we cancel the principal, Call it interest or principal, he 
holds that that is the effect. I would like to know whether 
that statement is true or not as between the Senator from 
Nebraska, who makes the estimates, and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, who denies them. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. I think it is clearly evident that 
the Senator from Virginia does not want the public buildings 
bill to be considered to-day. 

Mr. SWANSON. The debt settlement is a bigger matter than 
the public buildings bill. If we get what is due us, we can put 
up a building in every village and city that needs it in America. 
I am trying to help put up buildings. I know that if this 
settlement is defeated and we can not arrange another settle- 
ment of some kind, and if we have to raise the amount by 
taxation, we are going to have difficulty in getting any public 
buildings. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator is certainly going 
to have difficulty in constructing public buildings with the 
nothing we will get if we do not ratify this settlement. 

Mr. SWANSON. We are not so despondent as that. I have 
more confidence in the character and integrity and honesty and 
justice of Italy than the Senator has. I believe it is a reflection 
on Italy to say that she will borrow money and then say, “If 
you do not accept what I offer now, I will never pay anything.“ 
I think that is an unjust aspersion on Italy. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator thinks that I 
said any such thing as that, I am very glad to remember that 
I have never said it. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator said that Italy said, “If you 
do not take this, you will not get anything.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I said if we do not take this 
Italy will not be able to pay anything. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why does the Senator say that? 
paying her debt make her any richer? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I regret very much to seem to 
be blocking the public buildings bill that the Senator from 
Maine is so anxious to have considered. 

Mr. HOWELL. I have the floor, Mr. President, and I want 
to assure the Senator from Pennsylvania that he is not block- 
ing the public buildings bill. I am, incidentally! 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then the Senator perhaps will 
permit me to answer the question of the Senator from Arkansas. 
I know the Senator will take it in the proper spirit. It is just 
exactly like a business man who has got into financial difficul- 
ties. He has two things to do: He has somehow to fix things 
with his creditors so he can pay them out of the earning power 
of his concern, and he has to fix things within his concern so 
there is a balance of earnings left each year—one an external 
problem and the other an internal problem. 

Whether we talk about the Government of Italy or John 
Smith, the corner grocer, they all have to go through the same 
process when they get into financial trouble. Italy has made 
a brave start in balancing her budget. She has done it by the 
sternest kind of economy. But that is not enough. That is 
merely providing that the grocery is going to pay a little profit 
each year. She has to fix it up with the people who hold her 
notes, and that means Great Britain and the United States. 
She is not going to get out of the financial trouble she is in 
until she has done both things. 


Does 
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A railroad that gets into trouble retires its bond issue, and 
issues preferred stock in the place of the bonds or refunds its 
bonds, and we all think that is the proper thing to do in order 
that their fixed charges will not exceed the earning power of 
the property. That is in plain language just what Italy is 
trying to do each year—to get her fixed charges down within 
the limits of her earning power. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator started out by saying that if 
we did not accept this offer we would not get anything. A busl- 
ness concern can be put into the hands of a receiver and it is 
possible that its assets may be wasted in litigation; but that is 
not true with Italy. The thing I was curious to know was 
why the Senator said that if Italy does not pay this debt, she 
will be poor, but if she goes ahead and pays us she will have 
more money, as I understood from the Senator's statement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That perhaps is an indirect 
way of saying what I meant. Of course, I do not mean to say 
that Italy is going to repudiate her promises if it is within her 
power to live up to them, but I do say that we have to help 
her get on her feet or it will not be in her power to keep those 
promises, : 

Mr. CARAWAY. But how do we help her more to get on her 
feet if she does not pay anything than if we let her pay some- 
thing? Which will help her the most, for us not to get any- 
thing or for her to pay something? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. The greatest help we could 
render would be to cancel the debt. But we are not going to 
permit that. We are here to represent America. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will pardon me, it has been 
said oyer and-over again in the public print that Mr. Hoover 
is credited with having said-it, and the Senator has said that 
if we do not accept their proposed settlement we will not 
get anything. Is that statement literally true, that we have to 
take this settlement or nothing? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not believe I would like 
to make it as strong as that. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Did not the Senator make it that strong 
a moment ago in answering the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I would rather put it thls 
way—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did not the Senator say that we had to 
take this settlement or nothing? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not think I put it as 
strong as that. If I did, here is what I meant. We will get 
nothing in the immediate future if we do not accept this 
settlement, 

Mr. HOWELL. How much are we to get in the near fu- 
ture—$5,000,000 a year? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is more than we have 
been getting. 

Mr. CARAWAY. By what authority does the Senator make 
that statement? Has he any information that the Senate and 
the country have not got? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; but I have thought about 
it perhaps more than some others. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What processes of reasoning did the Sen- 
ator go through that make him think that unless we accept 
this settlement we will get nothing? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have been watching the prece- 
dents that have been established in Europe. Let us take the 
case of Germany. It was utterly impossible for Germany to 
reestablish herself until she had done those two things—hbal- 
ance her budget and fund her debt. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But there is nowhere in any of the German 
settlements a provision by which she is excused from paying 
her debts. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I beg the Senator's pardon. If 
he will think for a moment, he will remember that the amount 
Germany agreed to pay in the agreement of May, 1921, was 
132,000,000,000 gold marks, which is $33,000,000,000, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am conscious of that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will take the 
maximum payment under the Dawes plan of $625,000,000 a 
year, the Senator will see instantly that it is less than 2 per 
cent on that obligation, and Germany never pays the principal. 

Mr. HOWELL. She keeps on paying indefinitely in accord- 
ance with her ability to pay. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. No; she will pay for 37 years. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is there such an agreement that the pay- 
ments are to end in 37 years? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is no such stipulation in 
the Dawes plan, but that was the general agreement. 

Mr. HOWELL. But there is a stipulation in the Italian 
agreement that the payments shall cease at the end of 62 years. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And Italy will be paying 25 
years after Germany has quit. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Here is what I am curious to know. Ger- 
many was entering into agreement to pay her former ene- 
mies, who were not presumed to have the same interest in her 
that they would have in a friendly nation. Italy is paying, or 
ought to be repaying, people who loaned her money when her 
political life was at stake and who loaned her money after the 
war to help reestablish herself. The papers have said that the 
present Government of Italy would very much welcome the 
defeat of the pending bill, because then Italy would regard her- 
self as not morally obligated to pay us anything. The Senator 
has seen those statements? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I have. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator believe the statements? 
Does he believe those are true statements? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I can imagine an Italian sena- 
tor going to his constituents and saying to them, “ We have 
offered the utmost farthing that we can pay, and they would 
not take it.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator think Italy could say 
morally, “I do not owe them anything because they would not 
take the pittance I offered them“? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I believe our case would be 
yery much weakened if we declined to accept what our own 
commission said was the ultimate cent Italy could pay. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But when we examine the report of the 
commission and the speeches in the other body of Congress, we 
realize that America never did get the inside information on 
which we are asked to act.. We do not know, and I heard the 
Senator who is the chairman of the committee and who re- 
ported the bill say that he had no information. Under what 
theory do we say or does the commission say that this is all 
Italy could pay, when we are not given any information at all? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator was given a vast 
mass of information in the opening speech of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Suoor]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The information that came to the com- 
mittee in the House was confidential, if we may believe what 
the members of the committee said, and the Senator from Utah 
said he never saw it and never heard of it. Now, the informa- 
tion that the Senator from Utah gave was, with all due re- 
gard for the Senator from Utah—because I have the very 
highest respect for him and think he is one of the most useful 
men in the Senate—information could be obtained from the pub- 
lie print. 

For instance, it was denied in the other branch of Congress, 
it was denied by the Secretary of the Treasury before the 
House committee, in effect, that Italy got anything out of the 
war. I dare say that she got property in Trieste alone, that 
was public property that belonged to Austria, that was worth 
at least $500,000,000 or possibly a billion dollars. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, Mr. President 

Mr. CARAWAY. She got the only seaport of any importance 
possessed by the Kingdom of Austria-Hungary, an empire of 
750,000 people, which was Trieste. All the shipping that 
country had, all of its public docks, all of its naval establish- 
ment were there. Italy got it all. Many of us have been in 
Trieste, and we know something about it. When it is said that 
Trieste and other territory were given to Italy merely to rec- 
tifying a boundary, of course we who happen to know about it 
are not expected to take that seriously, 

One member of the commission said that the soil of Italy 
was barren. There is not a State in this Union that produces 
acre for acre with Italy. What I want to say is if that is all 
the information that committee had—and it doubtless was all 
it had, because that is the information it brought to both 
branches of Congress—we know it was so utterly misled by 
somebody that I do not think we could say we had any relia- 
ble information when we were asked to make this settlement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Do I understand the Senator 
from Arkansas to say that, acre for acre, Italy's production is 
greater than that of any State in the Union? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir; Italy's cultivated lands are more 
productive than are these of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator is now limiting 
his statement to Italy’s cultivated lands, I will say yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Nothing is produced on uncultivated lands. 
I never presumed anybody thought that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator’s remark indicated 
that he thought so, but I know the Senator will agree with 


me 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Pennsylvania is not much 
of a farmer or he would know that farmers do not farm the 
woods. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is what shocked me, 
because I am such a good farmer—— 
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Mr. CARAWAY. What shocked the Senator was that he did 
not understand that fields were the places where crops are 
grown. 3 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. What shocked me was that the 
Senator seemed to be stating that uncultivated lands grew 
crops in Italy, I do not know how it is in Arkansas, but that 
is not the case in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There are some people who advise the 
farmer who think that fields are not used for anything except 
to play golf upon. But what are we coming to? I still want 
to get the Senator’s version of what he meant to say. Does he 


believe that Italy can with honor wrap her mantle around her 


and say, “Since I offered America what I was willing to pay, 
if she does not accept it I do not owe her anything; I am not 
morally under any obligation to pay her”? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to answer the question, I believe he will catch what 
I do mean. I say that any Italian statesman can go to his 
people and say, We have offered to America what is admit- 
tedly the last cent we can pay.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, but it is not. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Wait a moment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No one admitted that who ever took 10 
minutes to find out what Italy’s resources were. We were 
confronted here with a statement that Italy’s entire wealth 
was only $22,000,000,000, but nobody ever found that informa- 
tion outside of some propaganda on the part of Italy, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator does not let me 
answer. The Italian statesman that he is talking about 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was not asking about an Italian states- 
man. I was asking the Senator whether or not Italy could 
refuse to pay, and then say, “I am entirely absolved from 
any liability?’ 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, if Italy speaks she 
has got to speak through some statesman, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Italy has been speaking through the 
Senator from Pennsylvania so eloquently that I wanted to 
find out about it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If Italy had no other spokes- 
man than myself she would never get an answer in edge- 
wise between the Senator’s questions. 

Mr. CARAWAY. She would never have any more enthu- 
siastic spokesman. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well. 

Mr. REED of. Pennsylvania. Italy would say to us and 
she would say to her own people. We have offered America 
every last cent we can pay; America’s Debt Commission admits 
it; what more can we do?” 

Mr. CARAWAY. Pay her debt. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. She would say, “We can not 
pay more than our capacity; it is useless to try to offer less; 
what more can we do?” And she could, with entire honor, sit 
back and say, “ We have done our utmost.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to get at just what the Senator 
thinks. He thinks that Italy, if we refuse to accept this settle- 
ment, may, without sacrifice of national honor, say, “We owe 
America nothing.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, quite the contrary; I did 
not say that. She owes America every cent that she promised 
to pay when she gave us her notes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, what does the Senator mean by 
saying that Italy could preserve her honor and say, “I shall 
pay nothing”? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I said that Italy could sit back 
and say that she had offered her utmost and America would 
not take it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And, therefore, that she will pay nothing? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Perhaps, as time goes on, if 
she should have revenues available, she would pay something 
on account; I do not know; and what is the good of my 
guessing? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is what I am curious to know. The 
Senator has been threatening us that if we do not accept this 
settlement we will get nothing. I was trying to find out the 
basis for that threat. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The basis for that threat is 
common sense; that if we do not help Italy to become stabilized, 
of course, she can not pay us or anybody else anything. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That does not quite get back to the Sen- 
ator's statement that she can honorably refuse to pay; but 
if her not paying is the reason now for her being so nearly 
destroyed, how is she going to be helped if we do not accept 
this settlement, and she says, We will pay nothing”? How 
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will she be helped if this debt now hanging over her is what is 
now destroying her? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Just as any corner grocer is 
impeded in his restoration to solvency by a debt hanging over 
him that is beyond his capacity to pay. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This debt will be hanging over her until she 
pays it or we cancel it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Surely it will; but when she 
has refunded it to the point within her capacity to pay, then 
she can go ahead. 

Mr. HOWELL. But suppose that the corner grocer said to 
his banker, “ I repudiate my debt“; would that help him any? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It would not help him any. He 
would have to go into bankruptcy. 

Mr. HOWELL, How will it help Italy? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Italy can not go into bank- 


ruptey. 

Mr. HOWELL. But, I ask, will it help Italy to repudiate her 
debt? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
debt. 

- Mr. HOWELL, But suppose she should do so? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. She has not shown any signs 
of repudiating her debt. 

Mr. HOWELL. To say, we will probably get nothing if we 
do not sign on the dotted line, as she has indicated, then, cer- 
tainly it is equivalent to repudiation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I did not say she would re- 
pudiate it or she would refuse to pay or that I expected her 
to do so; but I said I expected her to be unable to pay. 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well. I want to ask another question. 
I have the floor, Mr. President, and I think I have been very 
patient. If the Senate, in its Judgment, does not agree ex- 
actly with the Debt Commission, and suggests certain changes 
in the proposed settlement, does the Senator mean to say that 
would be sufficient justification for Italy to say that she could 
not pay and it was not in accord with her ability to pay? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, I do not. Italy 
will pay us, I know, all that she can; but if we do not refund 
our debt and Great Britain does not refund her debt, Italy's 
ability to pay will be very small. 

Mr. HOWELL. But has not Secretary Mellon testified before 
the House committee that no man can judge what would be 
Italy's ability to pay in the future? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No one can do better than 
estimate it. , 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well. Then, suppose the Senate should 
say, “We do not propose to make a definite settlement; we do 
not propose to limit the amount of money that we are to re- 
ceive; we simply ask for a readjustment of the proposal. We 
do not ask you to pay any more necessarily than you are to 
pay annually under this agreement, but we refuse now to cancel 
this debt, as we do not know what your situation may be at 
the end of the period.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then we would put Italy in 
the same position that the Allies put Germany when she had 
a huge, undetermined cloud of reparations hanging over her 
head. 

Mr. CARAWAY. She is in the same condition yet. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is no termination of Germany's obli- 
gation to pay. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Because of the undetermined 
reparation claims hanging over her head Germany was unable 
to borrow in the markets of the world until the Allies met 
and agreed to postpone their claims to the private loans that 
Germany was floating. That was essential to enable her to 
borrow money to continue her financing. 

Mr. HOWELL. But, Mr. President, it is undenied that Ger- 
many's reparation debt of $33,000,000,000 is not canceled, and 
nevertheless Germany is paying from year to year in accordance 
with her ability to pay. Why should we treat Italy differently? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator would look at it 
through the same glasses in each case, I think he would agree 
that we were not treating Italy differently from Germany. In 
both cases there is a clear limitation of the annual payments 
according to capacity to pay as estimated now. That is why 
the Dawes annuities are distinctly limited to $625,000,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is there a definite limitation of the period 
during which Germany shall pay what she is able to pay? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No. So far as I know, it has 
not been limited as yet. 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well. Then, why should we write such 
a limitation in the settlement with Italy? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Because there was not a defi- 
nite limitation they had to postpone the lien of the reparations 
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to the private debts in order to enable Germany to make her 
loans and get sturted on a stable basis. We do not want to do 
that with Italy. If we should keep the debt open, as the 
Senator suggests, against Italy, Italy could never float a pri- 
yate loan without first coming to us to postpone the lien of our 
claim. We do not want to be put in that position. 

Mr. HOWBLL. Italy already has floated a private loan of a 
hundred million dollars. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Based upon the agreement of 
the Debt Commission absolutely liquidating her debt. If we 
=e ei the other end of the period open, she never could have 

one it. 

Mr. HOWELL. In other words, the bankers in New York 
were so sure that there was a majority in the Senate to ratify 
this Italian debt settlement that they loaned her the money 
immediately? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They made the agreement on 
the faith of the unanimous settlement of the debt commission, 
which has been approved by an overwhelming vote in the House 
of Representatives, and which is going to be ratified by an 
overwhelming vote in the Senate when it comes to a vote on 
4 o'clock Wednesday next. 

Mr. CARAWAY, If the Senator has that information, why 
does he debate the question with so much ardor? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am only helping Senators to 
hold up the public buildings bill. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, it has been stated upon the 
floor—and my attention was challenged to a cartoon in the 
Washington Post of yesterday which implied the same thing— 
that unless we accepted what Italy has determined she can pay, 
we will get nothing. What does that mean? That means that 
for Italy's obligations to pay we have substituted the principle 
of ability to pay. If that is true, Italy says to-day, “I can not 
fulfill my present obligations,” and, if, at any time in the future 
in connection with the new proposed obligations, she deter- 
mines that she is unable to pay, she will repudiate that just 
as is charged she will repudiate now. 

Mr. President, we have settled this debt with nothing but an- 
other promise to pay. Her first promise was to pay $2,150,000,- 
000. Now she says, “I will promise to pay $538,000,000"; but 
there is no security; there is no guaranty. This settlement is 
merely a limitation upon how much we will get. If Italy is 
able to pay more, we will be estopped from demanding it be- 
cause of this settlement. If Italy, in her opinion, can not pay 
as much, we will not get what she agrees to pay in this pro- 
posed settlement. Yet it is admitted here that under the Dawes 
plan Germany is to pay according to her ability to pay, but her 
debt is not canceled. She does not know when it will be can- 
celed, if ever. Why, then, should we accord to Italy such 
preferential treatment, when in the case of Germany the settle- 
ment involved $33,000,000,000, and here it involves only $2,150,- 
000,000 7 

I think there is scarcely a member of the Finance Committee 
who understood that this settlement meant the payment of 1.1 
per cent interest for 62 years and cancellation of the principal. 
I do not believe they had analyzed the proposal that far. What 
we are here led to believe is that Italy has pronounced an ulti- 
matum, “This or nothing!” 

Mr. President, we are constantly charged in Europe with 
being worshipers of the dollar. This is a debt of honor. Are 
we to stamp that opinion of Americans as correct by accept- 
ing a few paltry dollars for this huge debt, because of a fear 
of repudiation by Italy—that is, complacently resign a birth- 
right for fear of losing a mess of pottage. That is exactly what 
such action would mean. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
permit a question? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator's theory of the 
way to go about this thing is right, then Italy is to pay us 
each year aS much as she can pay on the debt. Is that the 
idea? 

Mr. HOWELL. No, Mr. President. So far as my theory 
has been stated upon this floor, it is this: Accept Italy's pay- 
ments, if you will, but do not provide for the egncellation of 
this debt at the end of 62 years. The amount involved is only 
1.1 per cent upon the principal. Why should we now to-day 
limit the American people to receiving but 1.1 per cent interest? 
If Italy is able to pay more, we should receive more, because 
if she is not able to pay the amounts proposed we will not get 
eyen 1.1 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then, on the Senator’s method 
of calculation, at the end of the 62-year period Italy would still 
owe us the whole principal, plus 3 per cent per year accumu- 
lated interest for 62 years? Is that right? 


Mr, President, will the Senator 
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Mr. HOWELL. No, Mr. President; my proposition is that 
she shall pay us 1.1 per cent interest for 62 years, and then 
the debt is not canceled. Your proposition is that she shall 
pay us 1.1 per cent interest for 62 years, and then the debt is 
canceled. What I insist is that the Debt Commission can not 
claim that they will have exhausted Italy's capacity to pay 
at the end of 62 years, and that then she will be unable to pay 
another dollar. They certainly do not claim that. If that is 
true, why can not Italy pay us an equal amount in the sixty- 
third year and the sixty-fourth year, and the sixty-fifth year? 
Great Britain has had a debt hanging over her head since 1688, 
and at the close of the Napoleonic- wars it was greater in pro- 
portion to her wealth than it is now, and yet she rose to be the 
greatest empire in the world. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
this debt hang on into eternity? 

Mr. HOWELL. I would let this debt hang on for the pres- 
ent, and let us determine at the end of 62 years whether Italy 
was able to pay us something more in the sixty-third year. I 
think that is no more than just to the American people. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: What would the Senator do 
next year, for example? To leave off the 62-year guessing, 
let us guess about next year. Suppose Italy comes along with 
$5,000,000 next year. Are we to debate here in the Senate as 
to whether she could have paid $6,000,000? Is that process 
to go on every year from now on into the dim future? 

Mr. HOWELL, What I propose, because of what the com- 
mission has done, is this: The commission says that Italy is 
able to pay $5,000,000 next year, $5,000,000 the year after, 
$5,000,000 thereafter for three years, and then she is able to 
pay more in the sixth year. I will accept the commission’s 
judgment respecting that matter, but I do not accept the com- 
mission’s judgment that this debt should be canceled at the 
end of the sixty-second year. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then the Senator is concerned 
not with what is to be paid during the next 62 years, but 
with what is going to happen 62 years from the date of this 
settlement—in 1987. 

Mr. HOWELL. I have made up my mind that in the state 
of sentiment that seems to prevail here it is hopeless to ob- 
tain a readjustment of the annual payments, although Italy 
pays Great Britain $10,000,000 the first year and $24,000,000 
the second year, and she neyer pays Great Britain less than 
about $21,000,000 during each of the 61 years, and the last 
year she pays Great Britain $10,000,000, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And yet, if the Senator figures 
that settlement on the same basis that he is reiterating that 
ours must be figured on, Great Britain is getting during the 
62 years only about eight-tenths of 1 per cent, and nothing on 
the principal. Is not that so? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr, President, Italy’s debt to Great Britain 
was not comparable to our debt. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But I asked the Senator about 
the calculation. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am now giving you the facts respecting 
the Italian debt. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But will not the Senator first 
tell us, please, whether that is not so—that their payments 
to Great Britain amount to about eight-tenths of 1 per cent 
for 62 years, and then the principal is canceled? 

Mr. HOWELL. I will answer the Senator’s question in due 
time, and I will answer it in this way: 

On February 23, 1920, President Wilson received the follow- 
ing letter from Undersecretary of State Davis, who was in 
London: 


My Dran MR, PRESIDENT: With reference to my memorandum of 
February 21, inclosing a proposed reply to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer regarding the cancellation of intergovernmental war loans, I 
desire to submit for your further information the following consid- 
eration ; 

Without any specific proof— 


I should like to haye Senators note this— 


Without any specific proof, I have for some time suspected that the 
loans made by England to France and Italy have not the same stand- 
ing as our loafis to the Allies. I recall that Mr. Lloyd-George told me 
England could not afford to force those countries to pay her, Article 
XI of the pact of London states that 

Italy shall receive a military contribution corresponding to her 
strength and sacrifices.” 


Mr. President, and here is a conyincing bit of supporting 
evidence, the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
floor of the House of Commons just the other day, made this 
statement in reference to the settlement of Italy's debt due 
Great Britain: 


Then the Senator would let 
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I ought to say that the Cabinet, in leaving me a very wide disere- 
tion in these negotiations, directed me to have regard, among other 
things, to the whole question of our relationship with Italy, both 
before, during, and since the war, which, as you know, has been one of 
unbroken friendship and cordial cooperation in many fields, Also it 
must be remembered that there have been on various occasions tenta- 
tive discussions with the Italian Government and other British Goy- 
ernments on the question of debt repayment, which, while they in no 
way legally tie our hands, found at any rate no counterpart in the 
relations between the United States and Italy. At the time of the 
proposed imminent entry into the war very considerable offers were 
made to Italy which carried with them, subject to numbers of condi- 
tions which have not been fulfilled, the principle of the virtual can- 
cellation of the overwhelming bulk of the obligations; and although 
it was never argued by Italy that anything of a legal nature or of 
a definite and final nature had taken place, yet at the same time we 
have felt bound to consider what had happened in the intervening 
period, which found no parallel in Italian-American relations, as a 
factor which must reasonably be borne in mind. 


Mr. President, Undersecretary of State Davis wrote Presi- 
dent Wilson that he suspected that Italy’s debt to Great Brit- 
ain was on no such basis as our debt; and then, six years after- 
wards, the Chancellor of the Exchequer absolutely. verifies 
and certifies to that fact upon the floor of the House of 
Commons. 

Great Britain’s debt was not comparable to our debt—I do 
not care anything about the figures—and yet Italy pays Great 
Britain more than she pays us. As a matter of fact, in the 
first 31 years Italy pays Great Britain over 50 per cent of 
what she is to pay her, and in the first 31 years she pays us 
only 26 per cent of what we are to receive; and yet, Mr. 
President, when the interest we are paying on the money that 
we borrowed to loan to Italy amounts to $91,000,000 a year, 
and she pays us only $5,000,000 a year for the first five years, 
and all her payments together are equivalent only to 62 equal 
annual installments of $24,300,000 a year, are we in order to 
get that $24,000,000 to humble ourselves and say to Italy: 
“We accept your ultimatum. We will take what you will 
give us. Now, please promise, and cross your heart, you will 
pay this?” Will that not be our attitude if we sign on the 
dotted line? 

I think that the country could well forego this $24,000,000 
and say: “We will not accept your ultimatum as to what 
you can pay or what you can not pay. The Senate of the 
United States is not bound by its attorneys, the commission 
that represented it, when it consulted with your representa- 
tives respecting this proposed settlement. The Senate of the 
United States intends to apply its judgment to this matter. 

“The Senate of the United States accepts Mr. Mellon's state- 
ment that no man can tell at this time what Italy's ability to 
pay will be in the future, and therefore we do not propose to 
estop the American people from receiving what you are able to 
pay if you are willing to act justly and pay us what you are 
able to pay. We do not propose to oppress you. We want you 
to treat us as we treated you. For two years after the war 
we furnished you with money. It is a debt of honor.” 

Why, Mr. President, stop and think for a moment what 
repudiation means, In Europe, when a man sits down at a 
gambling table and incurs a debt the question as to ability to 
pay never enters into the question as to whether he shall pay. 
Under the code of Europe he must pay, even if it turns his 
family out in the street, or be banished from society. There 
is no greater gamble than war. Italy entered it after carefully 
considering the situation and making her arrangements, Then 
she came to us and said, “We need money to carry on our 
operations,” and we furnished the money. When the war was 
over she said, We need more money because of the condition 
of our people,” and we furnished it. Now are we supinely to 
acquiesce in her attitude when she comes and tells us, as it is 
suggested she does, This is our ultimatum; sign on this dotted 
line, or you get nothing”? 

For the United States to acquiesce in any such attitude for 
a paltry $24,300,000 a year is unthinkable. I think it is time 
that we took high ground in reference to some of these matters, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. HOWELL, I yield. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator were the Debt 


Funding Commission, I gather from what he says that he would 
first tear up the refunding agreement that is now before the 
Senate. Will the Senator tell us what he would do next? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have stated to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania what my suggestion is in connection 
with this settlement, and I will go a little further after repeat- 
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ing myself. I would not cancel this debt of $2,150,000,000 62 
years in advance. That is my first proposition. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not asking the Senator 
what he would not do but what he would do. What message 
would the Senator send to Italy? 

Mr, HOWELL. I will further answer the Senator as to 
what I would do. I would not insert in the agreement a pro- 
vision whereby, if the bonds issued thereunder are held by 
Italian subjects, that they shall be taxable in Italy. That is 
one thing I would not do. I would insert in the agreement 
exactly what Great Britain insisted upon in her agreement. 
It is this: 


The payments due under all bonds issued in accordance with this 
agreement shall be made without deduction for and shall be exempt 
from any and all taxes and other public dues, present or future, 
imposed by or under the authority of Italy, or any political or local 
taxing authority within Italy. 


That is what I would put in this agreement instead of the 
corresponding provision we have. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator has not answered 
my question. 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment. Of course I know the 
Senator does not like to have some one dictate as to how he 
shall answer a question, and I take the same position. But 
I want to call attention right here to this fact, that under our 
provision these bonds are not taxable in Italy only so long as 
they are in the hands of the United States, or in the hands of 
a corporation or individual not domiciled in Italy. Why 
should there be such a difference in favor of England as com- 
pared with the United States? There is another feature I 
would have changed in this agreement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not asking the Senator how 
he would change it. I am asking him this: Suppose the Senate 
turned down this settlement and the Senator were ‘appointed 
our Debt Commission. How would he start negotiations with 
Italy, and what would he ask them to do? 

Mr. HOWELL. I will afford the Senator another provision 
I would have in this agreement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, The Senator would not have 
any agreement. It would all be torn up. 

Mr. HOWELL. Well, in the agreement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. How would the Senator ever 
get to an agreement? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I trust the Senator would not get to an 
agreement by asserting to Italy, You pay what you are will- 
ing to pay, and we will accept that, or you need not pay us 
anything.” Would the Senator make that kind of an agree- 
ment? 

Mr. HOWELL. I would not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator would not come back and tell 
the American people, would he, that, “I have told a foreign 
country to say to us, ‘You will have to accept this, or you 
must absolve us from owing you anything.’ You can keep your 
honor and your cash, too.” The Senator would not make that 
kind of an agreement, would he? 

Mr. HOWELL. No. I believe we should handle this matter 
as a business proposition. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And with a little regard for the American 
taxpayer. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And not be the apologist for a foreign coun- 
try on the floor of the Senate against every assertion of Ameri- 
ean rights. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It sounds to me as if the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas were apologizing for the Democratic mem- 
bers on the Debt Commission. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; the Democratic members on the Debt 
Commission did not do anything that I would have done; but 
they can apologize for themselves. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. Everything the Senator has 
said sounds like an attack on them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Nobody is apologizing for the Democrats. 
The apology is for the Republicans, by the Republicans. They 
were in charge of the commission. They made the settlement, 
Unfortunately, some Democrats concurred in it. That did not 
make it right. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Has the Senator ever investi- 
gated to find out why his Democratic brethren did concur? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know just as much about that as the 
Senator is willing to tell us about this. He told us that the 
Italian Government could not have gotten a loan if they had 
not known what the Senate was going to do. I would like to 
&now who told the Italian people what the Senate was going 
to do. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator did not say any- 
thing like that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not even resembling it. 

85 Pe RAWAL: The Senator can not get out of it so quickly 
as that. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. I am not trying to get out of it. 
I am merely contradicting it. I never said that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator said that Italy could not have 
borrowed unless she had known that the Senate was going to 
ratify this debt settlement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I said she could not have bor- 
1 unless the Debt Commission had concluded this agree- 
men 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; the Senator went beyond that. He 
said unless this settlement was final. That is not his exact 
langnage, but that is the effect. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then the Senator did not mean what the 
words meant. That is what the Senator said in effect, that the 
roso Italy could borrow was because this settlement had been 
made. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly, I said that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. How did the bankers know it was going 
to be ratified? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Why does not the Senator, 
when he quotes me, quote the same thing twice in succession? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I can not do that, because the Senator shifts 
his position. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not very often get a chance 
to answer the Senator’s question 

Mr. CARAWAY. The answer is always different from the 
one the Senator made before. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. When I answer, the Senator 
does not listen. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why should I listen, because when the 
Senator makes an answer it is different. I heard three this 
afternoon. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have made about 25, and the 
Senator has heard three, That is just about what I get when 
I talk to the Senator, 

Mr. CARAWAY. They were all different. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I desire to make clear an- 
other provision that I would introduce into any settlement. 
Under the proposed settlement, provision is made that the 
bonds which are issued, all in large denominations, may be 
exchanged for bonds of small denominations payable to bearer. 
The idea is that these bonds might be sold by this Govern- 
ment on the market, It is provided that Italy will assist in 
listing these bonds on any exchanges the Secretary of the 
Treasury may indicate. But in connection with this provision, 
there is another provision which renders any such bonds utterly 
unsalable. 

The bonds bear only one-eighth of 1 per cent interest for 
10 years, one-quarter of 1 per cent interest for the next 10 
years, one-half of 1 per cent interest for the next 10 years, 
and 1 per cent interest for the next 10 years, and then 2 per 
cent interest, I think, for the last 7 years, or something like 
that. Anybody knows such a bond could not be sold on any 
market. So that this wise provision is all surplusage—utterly 
useless under the circumstances. 

What I would do is this—and I propose to offer an amend- 
ment to this effect—I would provide that such bond shall be 
issued in such denominations, maturities, and at such rate or 
rates of interest as the Treasury might dictate, provided that 
no-annual payment shall be increased throughout this period. 
In other words, if we are to make this settlement, let us have 
some bonds we can market, and sell them. Let us sell them 
to Italian subjects if possible. Let us get rid of them. That 
is what should have been provided, and we ought to have a 
similar provision in every one of the other agreements. 

It would be a happy solution if we could get rid of these 
bonds, float them elsewhere, and thus relieve our Treasury. 

I did not intend to go into this matter at this time. How- 
ever, I am glad to have had the opportunity to make plain 
that there are provisions of this proposed settlement that 
ought to be corrected, and which can be corrected, in the 
interest of the United States, even though we propose to 
accept but 1.1 per cent interest for 62 years, and then 
cancel this debt, an outrage upon the American people. 
In closing I wish to call attention to the fact that in the 
course of my remarks I have not insisted that it is my opinion 
that Italy has any intention of repudiation, whatever the 
Senate may do. I have great faith in the Italian people. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a few days ago the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MeK ran] made a very interesting ad- 
dress on the Italian debt settlement, in opposition to it, and 
he received a telegram from one Doctor Fama, of New York 
City, which was inserted in the Recorp on April 14, in which 
Doctor Fama said: 


Five thousand Italian Americans at a mass meeting in New York 
City under the auspices of the Anti-Fascist League of North America 
wish to congratulate you on your attitude against Mussolini and 
fascism. 


I ask now that there be inserted in the Recorp a letter from 
Count de Revel. He is the head of the Fascisti League of North 
America. 

I also ask to have inserted a letter from Judge Freschi, a 
long-time member of the Court of Special Sessions of New 
York. These letters will explain away the idea that any 
Italians of high standing in New York City are in opposition 
to this settlement, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New York? 

There being no objection, the communications were ordered 
to be printed in the Recoxnp, as follows: 


FASCISTI Lxagus or NORTH AMERICA (INC.), 
CENTRAL COUNCIL, 
New York, April 16, 1923, 
Hon. Royan S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Senator COPELAND: The Fascist organization laws here 
require of its members loyalty to America, support of the American 
Constitution, protection of the family, upholding the idea of religious 
freedom and civil government, and the perpetuation of organized 
society. 

The meeting to which Doctor Fama refers was held on April 13, 
1926, at Manhattan Lyceum, and the speakers were Vacirea (soctal- 
ist), Tresca (anarchist), Bellanca (communist), Allegra (communist), 
Sormenti (anarchist), Lupis (communist), and Fama. 

Less than 2,000 persons were present; most of them were of the 
international red (radical) element, and most of whom were not 
Italians, Few Italians ever attend such meetings. Vacirea is in 
this country on leave as nonquota immigrant. His permit has been 
twice renewed, and he recently lost his citizenship in Italy. Lupis 
is in this country with a temporary, commercial certificate. 

. - > * . 5 . 
Very sincerely yours, 
IGNAZIO THAON DE REVEL, 
President. 


HARDIN & HESS, 
New York, April , 1926. 
Mr. C. W. Turney, 
Sceretary to Hon. Royal S. Copeland, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr, Jonxnx: My information from an authoritative source 
is that the former member of the Italian Parliament, ex-Deputy Berg- 
amo, is assisting the direction of an anti-Fascista (II Corriere degli 
Italiani) newspaper, which directs the opposition to the Italian debt- 
settlement agreement. 

Mr. Bergamo has issued a statement in which he says that the anti- 
Fascist forces have made Mussolini and the Italian Monarchy their 
political target and that the anti-Fascisti must stand for republicanism 
against Fascism and royalty, adding that the death of one is the destruc- 
tion of the other. Bergamo further states that the King of Italy is an 
adventurer, without moral direction or sense, 

It should be evident to all who read and understand that the blow is 
directed not so much at Mussolini as at the form of monarchial govern- 
ment, and it is not strange therefore that the meeting held in New 
York at the Manhattan Lyceum should have been addressed (outside of 
Doctor Fama) by a well-known group of socialists, communists, and 
anarchists * . 

Very sincerely yours, 
Jonx J. Frescur, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in this connection I desire 
to insert in the Reoorp a telegram from the Italian Baptist 
Mission of Uniontown, Pa., on the same subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorn, as follows: 

Uniontown, Pa., April 18, 1926. 
Hon. McKetrar, 
United States Senator of Tennessee, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Two hundred and fifty prominent law-abiding citizens, Italian ex- 
traction, of western Pennsylvania, assemble to-day at Uniontown, 
protest against the recent statement that all the Italians in Pennsyl- 
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vania State are followers of Fascism. This ts an erroneous statement, 
because we as a part of such residents are earnestly urging that 
Fascism plague be fought to the limit because it is a dangerons enemy 
of humanity and suffocator of all principles of liberty and democracy. 
Assuring you that Italian feeling in general be against Fascism, we 
congratulate for attitude by you taken. 
Rey. GARTANO ALBANESI, - 
Pastor of Italian Baptist Mission. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 5 o'clock p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
April 20, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Eevecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 19, 1926 
APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER IN THE ARMY 
David Lamme Stone to be colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 
Eugene Reybold to be major, Corps of Engineers. 
Lowell Meeker Riley to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
PROMOTION IN THE ARMY 
Carl Halla to be major, Finance Department. 
POSTMASTERS 

LOUISIANA 
James R. Coplen, Sulphur. 
Nathan R. Funderburk, Wisner. 

MISSOURI 
Mayme E. Prather, Advance. 
Elan J. Nienstedt, Blodgett, 
Charles T. Lease, Forest City. 
Robert E. Ward, Liberty. 
Lorenzo T. McKinney, Marceline, 
John J. Sleight, Montgomery City. 
Lena B. Porter, Novelty. 
W. Arthur Smith, Purdin. 

NEVADA 
George H. Reinmund, Ruth. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Harry M. Allison, Spring Mills. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, April 19, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father, Thy seal is set on all Thy works. Shadewing 
all, Thy Holy Spirit quickens in us the immortal hope and 
makes faith the determining power of man. Do Thou forgive 
our sins and give a deepening loveliness to all that we are. 
Oh may the very roots of our souls thrust deeply into soils 
which are eternally good. May we do nothing at the expense 
of integrity, delicacy, or beauty of spirit, Be with the notable- 
organization that assembles in our city these days. May it be 
grandly optimistic, emphasizing the ideals and traditions of 
our homeland, on which it must ever abide for its glory and 
security. Inspire it with a moral and patriotic energy which 
shall touch the far borders of our Republic. With all of us, 
blessed Lord, may our inward reach be commensurate with our 
outward grasp, and Thine shall be the praise forever. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, April 17, 1926, 
and of Sunday, April 18, 1926, was read and approved. 


FREDERICK A, FENNING 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of the 
highest privilege. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman withhold for a moment, 
to enable the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Funx] to call up 
a conference report? 


Mr. BLANTON. I will. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Chair lay before the House the bill H. R. 10198, the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill, with Senate amendments, in 
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order that the House may disagree to the Senate amendments 
and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up the 
bill H. R. 10198, the District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
and asks that the House disagree to the Senate amendments 
and ask for a conference. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House disagree 
to the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill which the gentleman calls up? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker appointed as 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. FUNK, Mr. Sramons, 
Mr, TINKHAM, Mr. GRIFFIN, and Mr. COLLINS. 


FREDERICK A. FENNING 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of the 
highest privilege. By virtue of the office I hold as a Member of 
the House, I impeach Frederick A. Fenning, Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, of high crimes and misdemeanors, I 
ask for time in which to make my charges. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized to make the 
charges referred to. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state to the Chair that after I have 
made these charges I will offer the usual resolution in such 
cases to the House. 

Mr, Speaker, by virtue of my office as a Member of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, I impeach Frederick 
A. Fenning, a commissioner of the District of Columbia, of 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 

1. I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, after being 
appointed to such office by the President of the United States, 
and after he had taken the prescribed oath and assumed the 
duties of the office of commissioner of the District of Columbia, 
violated his oath and the law by violating the provisions of 
section 5498 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, in 
that he acted as attorney and received fees and commissions in 
violation of such law, the penalty prescribed for such violation 
being a fine of not more than $5,000 and imprisonment for not 
more than one year. 

2. I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning has violated 
the provisions of section 500 of Title V of the World War vet- 
erans’ act of 1924 as amended by the act of March 4, 1925, which 
provides that respecting compensation and insurance claims 
filed in said United States Veterans’ Bureau for adjudication 
and not prosecuted in courts no attorney shall receive a fee 
of more than $10 in any one case, the penalty prescribed for 
its violation being a fine of not more than $500 and imprison- 
ment at hard labor for not more than two years. 

3. I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning has violated 
the law and the rules and practice of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, which prohibit any committee or 
guardian for a lunatic receiving as compensation more than 10 
per cent of his ward's estate or annual income, in that the said 
Frederick A. Fenning in several cases wherein he is committee 
or guardian has received exorbitant remuneration ranging from 
12 per cent to as high as 94 per cent, which facts are certified 
to by the auditor of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
Tumbia, ¥ 

4. I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning is guilty of 
what in every State of the Union is commonly known and 
denominated as the criminal offense of barratry, and what the 
common law applicable to the District of Columbia constitutes 
as barratry, in that he has excited, stirred up, and fomented 
Claims against the Government, and many ex parte lunacy 
suits in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and 
in that he has specially solicited individuals to employ him as 
their attorney to prosecute for them certain claims against 
various departments of the Government of the United States, 
and before the Congress of the United States, and before the 
courts of the United States; and in that he has solicited 
individuals to employ attorneys with whom he was asso- 
ciated or affiliated to prosecute claims and suits for them 
wherein he received a division of the fee, and that the said 
Frederick A. Fenning is and has been a common barrator. 

5. I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning has com- 
mitted the offense of champerty, and through direct solicita- 
tion has induced others to employ him as their attorney in 
many champertous agreements, wherein they were to be out 
no expense and not to pay any fee unless he recovered, in 
which event he was to be paid a part of the amount he re- 
coyered, and that the said Frederick A. Fenning is and has 
been a common champertor. 
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6. I charge that continuously during the past 23 years the 
said Frederick A. Fenning has wrongfully conspired and con- 
federated with Dr. William A. White, superintendent of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, an institution of the United States Gov- 
ernment, in an improper agreement and practice. whereby the 
said Frederick A. Fenning was given an improper, selfish, 
monopolistic inside concession not allowed to other attorneys, 
wherein he was permitted to personally examine all records, 
correspondence, and papers relating to inmates of such in- 
stitution, and thereby ascertain which of said wards of this 
Government had money, property, or compensation or pension 
claims against the Government of the United States, a privi- 
lege denied to other attorneys; and whereby the said Frederick 
A. Fenning would act as attorney for the said Doctor White 
or would have his law partner act as such attorney for said 
Doctor White in filing in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia said Doctor White's petition praying that a cer- 
tain inmate, found to possess money or property or to have 
a claim against the Government, be adjudged of unsound 
mind, and praying that a committee be appointed by the 
court to take charge of such estate and prosecute such claim 
against the Government, and in which petition said Fenning 
would have the said Doctor White recommend the said 
Frederick A, Fenning as the committee to be appointed, and 
I charge that in pursuance of said wrongful conspiracy and 
improper practice the said Frederick A. Fenning induced the 
said Doctor White to execute over 200 such petitions which said 
Fenning filed in the said Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, wherein said Fenning was recommended for com- 
mittee, and in which cases the court appointed said Fenning 
as committee or guardian, and as such said Fenning came into 
possession of the money and property and income of his said 
ward and prosecuted said ward's claims against the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and out of which estate and annual 
income the said Frederick A. Fenning has received annually 
a large per cent. 

7. I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, about 23 
years ago, wrongfully and improperly solicited the Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia then having 
charge of lunacy cases, to appoint him guardian or committee 
in all lunacy cases, and that said Fenning was then told by 
said justice that he would not appoint as committee or guardian 
any person except the ‘one recommended in the petition, and 
that then and continuously since then, the said Frederick A. 
Fenning has wrongfully and improperly solicited all persons 
who might file such petitions to name him therein as committee 
or guardian, and he has written many persons whom he had 
never seen or known, urging that they grant him permission to 
file such petitions for them, with himself named therein as the 
one recommended for appointment as guardian or committee. 

8. I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning has admitted 
under oath that about 23 years ago he caused to be originated 
the unlawful and improper practice of paying out of the estate 
of the person adjudged to be of unsound mind a fee of $10 to 
each doctor employed in St. Elizabeths Hospital who signed 
one of the two required affidavits certifying that he deemed 
such person of unsound mind, notwithstanding the fact that 
the law requires all of said doctors employed in St. Elizabeths 
Hospital to give all of their time to St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
and said Fenning testified under oath that when about 23 years 
ago he asked the presiding justice to allow such fees to said 
doctors, that the said justice of the court asked him to look 
up whether there was any law allowing it, and that after two 
weeks’ search he could find none, whereupon, although there was 
no authority for same, the court entered an order allowing it, 
and that such a fee has been unlawfully and wrongfully paid to 
Said doctors ever since, and I charge that said Frederick A. 
Fenning thus caused a wrongful and unlawful system to be 
inaugurated and followed continuously for 23 years, which 
squanders in unwarranted costs the estates of his wards, and I 
charge that said Frederick A. Fenning thus used his ward’s 
money to buy favors from and to ingratiate himself into the 
good graces of all the doctors in St. Elizabeths Hospital, whom 
he expected to use in his business, and I charge that continu- 
ously for the past 23 years the said Frederick A. Fenning has 
thus paid a fee of $10 wrongfully to a doctor in St. Blizabeths 
Hospital, and has also paid a second fee of $10, wrongfully, 
either to his brother-in-law, Dr. J. Ramsay Nevitt, who during 
all such time has been coroner of said District, or to some 
other friendly doctor in the District of Columbia, and this too, 
when the said Fenning knew that under the law and practice 
in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia he was en- 
titled to have doctors give their testimony in insanity cases for 
$1.25 per day. 

9. I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, by inaugurat- 
ing the wrongful and unlawful practice of paying $10 in each 
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ease to some doctor in St. Elizabeths Hospital for testifying 
in a lunacy case, has incited the said Doctor White to wrong- 
fully and unlawfully sell his testimony to criminals, as he did 
when he testified for Clarence Darrow in the Leopold and Loeb 
cases in Chicago, and received therefor $250 per day for 14 
days. 

10. I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, since the 
United States entered the World War April 6, 1917, has been 
allowed by the auditor of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia and has received as fees and commissions from 
the estates of his said wards, the enormous sum of $98,544.46, 
and that, too, when his services to such wards was of practi- 
cally no value whatever, and when some of said wards had 
never seen him, and that the said auditor of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia has certified officially that said 
Frederick A. Fenning has been allowed and has received the 
said sum of $98,544.46 as his fees and commissions since April 
6, 1917. 

11. I charge that the auditor of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia has certified officially to the following: 
That in the case of Daniel G. Campbell, lunacy No. 4073, the 
rate of commission received by Frederick A. Fenning amounted 
to 15 per cent in 1920, 24 per cent in 1921, 23 per cent in 1922, 
23 per cent in 1923, 31 per cent in 1924, and 36 per cent in 1925; 
that in the case of Daniel Paul Fenn, lunacy No. 4405, the rate 
of commission received by Frederick A. Fenning was 15 per 
cent in 1920, 18 per cent in 1921, 24 per cent in 1922, 25 per cent 
in 1928, 25 per cent in 1924, and 21 per cent in 1925; that in the 
case of Patrick Griffin, lunacy No. 4252, the rate of commission 
received by Frederick A. Fenning was 16 per cent in 1920, 18 
per cent in 1921, 15 per cent in 1922, 25 per cent in 1923, 50 per 
cent in 1924, 31 per cent in 1925, and 32 per cent in 1926; that in 
the case of James A. Higginson, lunacy No. 3887, the rate of 
commission received by Frederick A. Fenning was 32 per cent 
in 1920, 16 per cent in 1921. 35 per cent in 1922, 19 per cent in 
1923, 46 per cent in 1924, and 22 per cent in 1925; that in the 
case of William John Kennedy, lunacy No. 3694, the rate of 
commission received by Frederick A. Fenning was 30 per cent 
in 1920, 28 per cent in 1921, 25 per cent in 1922, 26 per cent in 
1923, 25 per cent in 1924, and 37 per cent in 1925; that in the 
case of Patrick J. Byrne, lunacy No. 3682, the rate of commis- 
sion received by Frederick A. Fenning was 24 per cent in 1920, 
24 per cent in 1921, 87 per cent in 1922, 49 per cent in 1923, 
37 per cent in 1924, and 64 per cent in 1925; and that in the 
case of John Flavehan, lunacy No. 1320, the rate of commission 
received by Frederick A. Fenning on January 22, 1926, for the 
preceding year was 94 per cent. f 

12. I charge that said Frederick A. Fenning made a delib- 
erate attempt to deceive Congress when, in the prepared type- 
written statement he sent to Representative MARTIN B. MADDEN 
and requested its insertion in the Recorp, on Friday, April 16, 
1926, he intimated that Gen. Frank T. Hines, Director of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, erred when he certified that 
said Fenning received 10 per cent of the estate and annual 
income of his Veterans’ Bureau wards, said Fenning intimating 
that his commission was only 5 per cent in most instances. 

13. I charge that said Frederick A. Fenning made a delib- 
erate attempt to deceive Congress when, in his said prepared 
statement, he falsely stated that the $109,070.25 fees and com- 
missions which the auditor of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had certified had been allowed to said Fen- 
ning “includes the full amount of commission and counsel 
fees in cases going back to the year 1903,“ because as a matter 
of fact many fees and commissions received by the said Fenning 
do not appear in said auditor's certificate, and said auditor 
certifies officially that since we entered the World War in 
1917 the fees and commissions allowed by the auditor to said 
Frederick A. Fenning amounted to $98,544.46, thus showing 
affirmatively that of the said $109,070.25 allowed said Fenning 
in fees and commissions only $10,525 was allowed prior to 
April 6, 1917, and said Fenning is yet to receive his commis- 
sions on all cases for the last 12 months that will end on the 
court year expiring May 1, 1926. 

14. I charge thut since our braye ex-service men have re- 
turned from France wounded and shell shocked in the World 
War said Frederick A. Fenning, as guardian and committee 
for wards of our Veterans’ Bureau, has received from 
said United States Veterans’ Bureau the enormous sum of 
$733,855.87 compensation and insurance due them, and that 
he has deposited same in his own bank, the National Savings 
& Trust Co., of which he is a director and in which he owns 
stock, and that he receives substantial benefits from such 
deposits by receiving increased dividends on his stock in said 
institution, 

15. I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning in making 
loans of his wards’ money, as the law requires him to do, he 
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has received discounts, or commissions, or brokerage fees, addi- 
tional to the interest carried in the notes or obligations, and 
that when making for said Fenning a loan of $15,000, said 
National Savings & Trust Co. received a commission, which 
benefited said Fenning either directly, or indirectly. 

16. I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning has de- 
ceived the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, by hay- 
ing different justices thereof to allow him to deduct from 
the annual income of his wards the annual premium paid to 
the bonding company for his fiduciary bond, and not disclosing 
to such court that he is the solicitor for such bonding com- 
pany, and as such receives from said bonding company a com- 
mission of from 15 to 20 per cent on such annual premium, 
and I charge that said Frederick A. Fenning now holds a so- 
licitor’s license issued by the Department of Insurance for the 
District of Columbia in the following companies, to wit, the 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co., of Boston, Mass., the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, Må., and 
the Great American Insurance Co., of New York, which expire 
May 1, 1926, and are renewed annually, and as such solicitor, 
he is anthorized to receive commissions, rebates, and compensa- 
tion on business he causes to be given to such companies. And 
I charge that he is guilty of moral turpitude in being solicitor 
for said companies as such interest conflicts with his duties as 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia, and has influenced 
his action in adversely passing on an important insurance bill of 
about 100 pages which his said companies have been opposing 
in many respects. 

17. I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning is attorney 
for the Medical Society of the District of Columbia, and is 
paid an annual fee by them, and that such employment has 
interfered with his duties as commissioner and has adversely 
influenced his official action, in that he has opposed and re- 
fused to favorably report a bill sought to be passed by the 
chiropractors, and which bill his clients are opposing. 

18. I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, as attorney 
for the said Medical Society of the District of Columbia, in 
disregard of his duties as said commissioner, has incited, aided, 
and abetted the doctors employed in St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
who by law are required to deyote all of their time to such 
institution, to engage in private practices here in the District 
of Columbia; that as attorney for said medical society he has 
incited, aided, and abetted certain of the doctors employed in 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau, and who are by law re- 
quired to give all of their time to said bureau, to engage in 
private practice here in the District of Columbia, such doctors 
using the equipment of the Government in their said private 
practice; and that the said Frederick A. Fenning has know- 
ingly permitted the District alienist, Dr. Percy Hickling, who 
receives a salary of $3,300 for ail of his time, to sell his testi- 
mony at the rate of $50 per day and more to lawyers both in 
the District and outside of it. 

19. I charge on reliable information that Frederick A. Fen- 
ning is attorney for and is financially interested in the under- 
taking business of Joseph Gawler’s Sons (Inc.), and that dur- 
ing the past 23 years has caused many bodies from St. Bliza- 
beths Hospital to be turned over to said undertaker for burial, 
a number of them being wards of said Fenning, and that in 
the lunacy case of Walter Garland Allan, No. 10713, the said 
Frederick A. Fenning on March 24, 1926, paid to said under- 
taker the sum of $107.81 for burial expenses, which amount was 
the total residue of his ward's estate, after taking from same 
his own fees and commissions, and at such time said Fenning 
knew that for a charge of only $52 Undertaker Tabler furnishes 
everything necessary and conducts decent funerals for wards 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, and I charge further 
that through confederation with his said brother-in-law, Coroner 
J. Ramsay Neyitt, and his employee, Bill Franklin, said Fen- 
ning wrongfully caused the body of one drowned in the basin, 
which body was demanded by the Veterans’ Bureau and should 
have been turned over to it, to be wrongfully turned over to 
Undertaker Tullavull, who made the Government pay $108.50 
for same, but which would have cost the Government only $52 
for identically the same kind of funeral had said body been 
turned over to the Veterans’ Bureau and the funeral conducted 
by the bureau's undertaker, Tabler. 

20. I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, without 
having any acquaintance whatever with her, solicited Mrs, 
Eudora 8. Kelly, of Sharon, Mass., to employ him as her 
attorney to prosecute a claim of $1,800 against the Govern- 
ment, which he agreed to do without any expense to her what- 
ever, but that after the United States made payment to her 
he was to receive a portion of the amount paid her, and that 
when he learned that she had already employed Lyon & Lyon, 
attorneys, of Washington, D. C., to presecute this claim for her, 
said Fenning solicited the help of one Henry P. Fellows, and 
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through him finally Influenced the said Mrs. Eudora S. Kelly 
to break her contract and power of attorney with Lyon & Lyon 
and to discharge them, and to employ said Fenning. 

21. I charge that said Frederick A. Fenning, while Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia, on June 10, 1925, repre- 
sented a client and as attorney filed in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia a petition in lunaey case No. 10890, 
and as such attorney caused Michael Flaherty to be adjudged 
of unsound mind, and in his petition had himself recommended 
for committee, and had himself appointed as such committee, 
after which as such, he prosecuted a claim against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and on June 20, 1925, reported 
to the court that he had received from the United States Navy 
the sum of $565.80 as back pay due said Flaherty, and that he 
expected to receive from the United States Navy the sum of 
$94.30 each month thereafter as pay due his said ward. 

22. I charge that said Frederick A. Fenning, while Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia, on September 22, 1925, 
appeared in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
as an attorney for a client, whose business he had solicited, 
and as such attorney filed a petition in lunacy case No. 11041, 
seeking to adjudge Richard M. Norris of unsound mind, said 
Fenning in his said petition alleging “ That Richard M. Norris 
is entitled to war-risk compensation monthly, the amount 
not yet known,” which showed that to recover same it would 
be necessary for him to prosecute a claim before the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and as such attorney said Fenning had said Norris 
adjudged of unsound mind, and as said attorney said Fenning 
did prosecute such claim before said United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, in violation of law, and had such claim allowed, and 
on January 20, 1926, as such attorney said Fenning made re- 
port to the court showing that his client had received a check 
from the United States Veterans’ Bureau and had deposited 
it in the said National Savings & Trust Co. 

23. I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, while Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, appeared in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia as attorney for his client, 
which business he solicited, and on the 20th day of October, 
1925, filed a petition in lunacy case No. 11092 seeking to 
adjudge Francis D. Allen of unsound mind, and in such peti- 
tion recommending that he be appointed committee, and said 
Fenning alleging in his said petition that the said Allen is entitled 
to recover from the United States Navy retired pay of $150 per 
month as a lieutenant in the Navy, and that, as such attorney, 
said Frederick A: Fenning tried said case on November 20, 
1925, and caused said Allen to be adjudged of unsound mind, 
and caused himself to be appointed committee, and that on 
December 9, 1925, said Frederick A. Fenning reported to the 
court by his sworn pleading that he had received from St. 
Elizabeths Hospital $116.55 due said Allen, and that he expects 
to receive from the United States Navy $150 per month as 
retired pay due said Allen, and that he expects to receive 
certain funds said Allen has on deposit in a New York bank, 
and that he expects to receive proceeds from the sale of certain 
lots said Allen owns in New York, and that he expects to 
recover a refund of a deposit which said Allen made on a 
house in Pennsylvania, and upon all of which proceeds said 
Fenning will unlawfully receive at least 10 per cent annually. 

24. I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, while a 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia, appeared as an 
attorney for his client in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia and on December 2, 1925, filed a petition in 
lunacy case No, 11137 in said court, seeking to adjudge 
Charles L. Cunningham as of unsound mind, that the case was 
tried on December 4, 1925, and the judgment decreeing said 
Cunningham of unsound mind recites that petitioner appeared 
as his attorney—Frederick A. Fenning—and I charge that on 
January 27, 1926, said Commissioner Frederick A. Fenning, 
as said attorney, filed with said Supreme Court a petition for 
his client, stating that petitioner had employed said Frederick 
A. Fenning and Paul V. Rogers as attorneys, and asking per- 
mission to pay them their fee of $150, and that on that same 
day, January 27, 1926, said Frederick A. Fenning secured a 
signed order from Chief Justice McCoy authorizing the pay- 
ment of said $150 fee to said Frederick A. Fenning and Paul 
V. Rogers, as attorneys, and that said Fenning received such 
fee in violation of the laws hereinbefore mentioned, and that 
on said January 27, 1926, said Frederick A. Fenning filed a 
petition for his client showing that petitioner had collected 
from a bank and the United States Navy the total sum of 
$1,605.13, which was deposited in said National Savings & Trust 
Co., said Fenning’s bank. 

25. I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning, while Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, during the four months 
from December 1, 1925, to March 31, 1926, permitted the cor- 
portion counsel of said District, in the name of the Commis- 
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sioners of said District of Columbia, as petitioners, to file in 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 150 cases of 
lunacy and caused 150 human beings, and residents of said 
District, to be incarcerated in insane asylums, charged with 
being of unsound mind, when many of said persons are sane, 
and should not be deprived of their liberty. 

26. I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning continuously 
for the past 23 years has conspired and confederated with the 
said Dr. William A. White to block and prevent sane patients 
wrongfully incarcerated in St. Elizabeths Hospital from secur- 
ing their liberty through habeas corpus proceedings, and I 
charge that Frederick A. Fenning admitted under oath that he 
went to the court and caused the court not to discharge Miss 
Cornelia A. Corbett and her mother, and he thus wrongfully 
kept them in St. Elizabeths for two years and four months, 
during all of which time they were sane, and while there 
he squandered their property, and that when finally an able 
lawyer in the District through habeas corpus proceedings 
forced a trial for them before the court they were adjudged 
of sound mind and released, and that the said Miss Cornelia 
L. Corbett in cause No. 49104, law; sued said Frederick A. 
Fenning in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and 
recovered a judgment against him, and made him pay back 
to her a part of the value of her property which he had 
squandered, and that said wrongful acts of said Fenning 
caused the premature death of Mrs. Corbett. 

27. I charge that said Frederick A. Fenning is now holding 
in St. Elizabeths Hospital Lieut. F. D. Allen who is sane, and 
that said Fenning is squandering his property. 

28. I charge that in each of his cases said Frederick A. 
Fenning charges against his ward’s estate a notary fee, in 
each and all of the many papers he must file under oath, when 
such notary is an employee of his law office, and such fees are 
allowed by the court, when they are not proper fees. 

29. I charge that said Frederick A. Fenning uses his said 
office of Commissioner of the District of Columbia for his own 
selfish benefit and advantages, and that he exercises his power 
in an arbitrary and tyrannical manner, evidenced by his 
wrongful demotion of Inspector Albert J. Headley and punish- 
ing Officer Gore for doing his duty. 

30. I charge that on February 12, 1926, said Frederick A. 
Fenning wrongfully and without cause, but for the selfish pur- 
pose of giving a $2,100 position to his prospective son-in-law, 
Dr. Floyd Med. Allen, forced out of office Dr. C. J. Murphy, 
and put in his place the said Allen, as a police and fire surgeon 
of the District. 

31. I charge that in February, 1926, said Frederick A. Fen- 
ning, in order to promote one of his friends, wrongfully retired 
on pay of $100 per month for life Sergt. Robert E. Lee, a physi- 
cal giant, 6 feet 2 inches tall, 55 years old, weighing 225 pounds, 
who for four years had not missed a day for sickness, and con- 
cerning whom all of his brother officers testified there was no 
better man on the force, and that said Fenning arbitrarily re- 
fused to grant a proper hearing on the matter, requested by a 
Member of Congress. 

32. I charge that on March 8, 1926, said Frederick A. Fen- 

ning wrongfully removed from office Dr. Hdward Comstock 
Wilson, the hero of Knickerbocker Theater, as medical inspector 
of schools, for the selfish and wrongful purpose of putting in 
his place an old friend of Dr. William A. White, who is 73 
years of age, simply because when said White and Fenning 
were under fire in a congressional investigation in 1906 this 
now 73-year old doctor then sympathized with them. 
33. I charge that the said Federick A. Fenning and Dr. 
William A. White are jointly interested in certain financial in- 
vestments together, and in February, 1920, carried a partner- 
ship account in the Washington Loan & Trust Co., and that their 
relation is such that neither can render to the public that 
quality of service to which the public is entitled. 

84. I charge that the said Frederick A. Fenning has made a 
deliberate attempt to deceive Congress when in sald prepared 
statement he denied the report which the Veterans’ Bureau 
inspector, Dr. Henry Ladd Stickney, filed with the bureau on 
April 26, 1924, wherein Doctor Stickney charged that said Fen- 
ning “constantly opposes the transfer of his wards from St. 
Elizabeths Hospital,” and I charge that for over three years 
said Fenning has refused to turn over to Mrs. Eliza Lee, the 
legal guardian of the person and estate of her son, Roley Lee, 
her said son, but withholds him from her, and that said Fen- 
ning has already received in his fees and commissions the sum 
of $1,155.27 from the estate of said Roley Lee, who was shell 
shocked in France and is a World War yeteran. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer the usual resolution in such cases, which 
I ask that the Clerk read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and it is hereby, 
directed to inquire and report whether the action of this House is 
necessary concerning the alleged official misconduct of Frederick A. 
Fenning, a commissioner of the District of Columbia, and said Com- 
nfittee on the Judiciary is In all things hereby fully authorized and 
empowered to investigate all acts of misconduct and report to the House 
whether in their opinion the said Frederick A, Fenning has been guilty 
of any acts which in the contemplation of the Constitution, the statute 
laws, and the precedents of Congress are high crimes and misdemeanors 
requiring the interposition of the constitutional powers of this House, 
and for which he should be impeached. 

That this committee is hereby apthorized and empowered to send for 
persons and papers, to administer oaths, to employ, if necessary, an 
additional clerk, and to appoint and send a subcommittee whenever 
and wherever necessary to take necessary testimony for the use of said 
committee or subcommittee, which shall have the same power in respect 
to obtaining testimony as exercised and is hereby given to said Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

That the expenses incurred by this investigation shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House upon the youchers of the chairman 
of said committee, approved by the Clerk of this House. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to use but a few 
minutes. I will not use the whole hour allowed me by the 
rules. 

Gentlemen, this is an unpleasant duty for me to perform. I 
haye tried to avoid it. I have done everything that any Mem- 
ber could do to obviate the necessity of filing impeachment 
charges. Nearly a month ago I introduced a resolution to have 
a joint committee of Congress investigate this matter. That 
resolution has been pending in the Committee on Rules for 
nearly a month without action. I have tried to get the chair- 
man to report it out in some form, and amend it as he wanted 
to amend it, writing it as he thought it onght to be, in order 
to let us get action on it; but he has not done it. I have tried 
to get a proper subcommittee of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia to act. But I have failed there. Last Friday— 
you all know this—last Friday the District Committee, by an 
overwhelming vote, passed a resolution authorizing and direct- 
ing the chairman of that committee to appoint a subcommittee 
of five to go to the bottom of these transactions. I called on 
the committee clerk before I came over here this morning to 
find out whether that subcommittee had been appointed yet, 
and was advised that it had not been, so the clerk reported 
to me, and I then told the clerk of the committee to tell the 
chairman that I would take steps myself to force the matter 
before a proper committee. 

This session of Congress is nearly over. Something ought 
to be done about this before we adjourn. Frederick A. Fenning 
must be removed from office before we adjourn. I do not know 
of any committee better qualified to investigate this matter 
than that of my friend, the distinguished gentlemen from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. GranamM]. He will give it careful consideration. 
All the men on that Judiciary Committee are lawyers, and they 
know what is proper and what is ethieal. They are able men, 
and they will give a fair deal to the Government and to the 
people, and a fair deal to the accused. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to ask the gentleman from Texas 
whether or not in these cases of guardianship in which these 
excessive fees were charged the wards were yeterans of the 
World War? l 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, many of them. Many of them were 
shell shocked in France. Many of them are veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, aud one or two of them are even vet- 
erans of the Civil War, if you please. Many of them are dis- 
abled men, retired from your Army and your Navy, and one 
other department of Government. 

_ Mr. RANKIN, Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. The reason I asked that question is that a 
great many of us on the Veterans’ Committee have been trying 
to get this investigation made, and it has been questioned by 
some members of the committee whether or not these excessive 
fees were charged in cases of demented veterans of the World 
War. 

Mr. BLANTON. Many of them are veterans of the World 
War. I will give you one of them, the case of Roley Lee. He 
went to France and served his country valiantly. He was not 
only shell shocked but a shell broke and destroyed a part of 
his hip, and that poor boy came back home to die. His mother 
nursed him back to life, and then he disappeared for two 
years and she did not know what had become of him. Later 
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she found that he had been sent to St. Elizabeths Hospital by 
the forces that be here in Washington. Mr. Fenning, without 
knowing her, sent her a petition, to be signed by her, recom- 
mending him as committee. He fonnd out the boy was entitled 
to compensation and insurance, so he sent that poor woman, over 
at Grundy, in Buchanan County, Va., a petition for her to sign 
which would make him committee for the boy. He said to 
her, “If you will sign this, I will look after your boy and I 
will get some money for both you and your boy.” The poor 
woman was not able to come to see her boy in the hospital; 
she did not haye the money with which to come, and under 
those circumstances she signed that petition. When Fenning 
sent her that document to sign and asked her to permit him 
to file that petition he was guilty of the crime of barratry 
under the common law, which is applicable here in the District 
of Columbia and applicable in the State of Virginia. He had 
himself appointed committee, and he has collected over $11,000 
of that poor boy’s money, for he has just recently collected 
another fee of $213 allowed him by Judge McCoy, additional to 
the amount shown in the certificate of Auditor Herbert L. 
Davis. 

Three years ago that poor woman went into the probate court 
of Buchanan County, Va., and qualified as guardian both of 
the person and property of her son. She gave a bond of $5,000 
and received authority to take charge of her boy, and for three 
years she has tried to get Commissioner Fenning to turn that 
boy back to her and release him, but he will not do it, because 
he gets 10 per cent of his annual income. Gentlemen, he has 
drawn from that boy’s estate, as shown by the auditor's cer- 
tificate, over $1,100 and more in fees and commissions, and that 
poor woman is spending every cent she can get to live here in 
Washington in order to be near her boy. Every morning at 9 
o'clock she goes after him; they turn her boy over to her; she 
keeps him all day and then takes him back at 7 o'clock. Tell 
me about World War veterans. There are lots of them in St. 
Elizabeths being imposed upon daily by Commissioner Fenning. 

Mr. LUCE.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the distinguished gentleman, 
who for nearly a week has held up the Veterans’ Committee 
and prevented them from investigating this case. [Applause.] 

Mr. LUCE. I may inform the gentleman that the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation began this morning in 
an orderly manner 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes. After you had gone to your steer- 
ing committee and your steering committee gave you orders 
to act. [Applause.] They told you you had held this matter 
up until it had become a crime upon the country, and then you 
acted, because you were whipped into line by your steering 
committee. I know all about it, because I went before your 
Veterans’ Committee and I begged the chairman to give me 10 
minutes, did I not? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I was refused? 

Mr. RANKIN. And I tried to get the committee to give you 
the hearing. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now I yield to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, and I will cut out of the Rrcorp 
all I have just stated, because I have a great deal of regard 
for the gentleman. 

Mr. LUCE. And also because it is inaccurate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I will leave it to the members of the 
Veterans’ Committee as to its accuracy. What about it, men? 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will be glad to yield, but first I want to 
find out about the accuracy of this. How about it, men? 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Texas came before the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation last Satur- 
day 

Mr. BLANTON, Friday. 

Mr. RANKIN. Friday or Saturday, and brought a list of 
these cases. He asked permission to make a statement of 10 
minutes and every Member on the Democratic side was willing, 
waiting, and anxious to have him make that statement, but 
there was a point of order made. 

Mr. BLANTON. By whom? 

Mr. RANKIN. I believe by the gentleman from Massachn- 
setts [Mr. Locx. . 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; it was made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, that there was not a quorum of the committee 
present, and that prevented my having 10 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. And that prevented the Veterans’ Committee 


from going ahead with this investigation and prevented the 
gentleman from Texas from presenting his facts. 

Mr. TILSON. Is not the gentleman from Texas straying 
from his charges? In his remarks should he not confine him- 
self to his charges? 


Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and I will say to the gentleman from 
Connecticut that I want to confine myself to my charges. How- 
ever, I want to discuss a few other matters before I conclude. 

Mr. LUCE and Mr. BANKHEAD rose. 

Mr. LUCE. Will not the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LUCE. Has the gentleman any knowledge as to whether 
any charges of delinquency by guardians in the District of Co- 
lumbia have been laid before the officer of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau who is intrusted with the responsibility in the matter? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. I am sure the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has been derelict in not reading the 
report of the distinguished investigator of the Veterans’ Bureau 
that I put in the Recorp on April 8, that of Dr. Henry Ladd 
Stickney, who reported on April 26, 1924, to the Director of 
the Veterans’ Bureau just about what I have charged Mr. Fen- 
ning with here on the floor of this House this morning— 
that is, the most serious charges. 

Mr. LUCE. But within an hour and a half the officer of 
the Veterans’ Bureau who is in charge of these matters was 
asked whether any charge of delinquency on the part of any 
guardian in the District of Columbia had been brought to his 
attention. He first answered with an explicit no; and then 
seems to have been reminded by an associate that something 
had slipped his mind. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; something did slip his mind. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. LUCE. One moment. That question was pending at 
adjournment, and will be answered to-morrow morning. 

Mr. BLANTON, Now, I can not yield further. I can not 
yield now for any defense. 

Mr. LUCE. Will not the gentleman let me ask the question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want to yield for any defense. 

Mr. LUCE. Do you decline to let me ask the question? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. I will answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. Ask it. 

Mr. LUCE. Do you know of your own knowledge that any 
charge against any guardian in the District of Columbia has 
ever been filed with the proper officer in the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, I do. I practically forced Director 
Hines to show me the report which this control officer, Doctor 
Stickney, filed with him about Frederick A. Fenning. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that the gentlemen are addressing each other 
not in the third person. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know about Dr. Henry Ladd Stickney’s 
report of April 26, 1924, which I saw in Director Hines's office 
and read in his presence. Dr. Henry Ladd Stickney was 
control officer for the United States Veterans’ Burean, and he 
was sent to St. Elizabeths Hospital by Director Hines in April, 
1924, to investigate it, and to report conditions, and on April 26, 
1924, he filed his report with Director Hines, from which I 
quote the following: 


The contro! officer learned that one Frederick A. Fenning, Esq., 
an attorney, whose office is in the Evans Building, appears to have 
certain privileges and concessions shown him in contacting claimants 
of the bureau at the hospital. At the present time he is guardian for 
over 100 bureau patients. He constantly opposes the transfer of his 
wards from St. Elizabeths Hospital to any other hospital outside of 
this jurisdiction. It has been learned unofficially that Doctor White, 
superintendent, is very friendly to Mr. Fenning. Question is raised as 
to the propriety of allowing one attorney in the city to obtain guard- 
ianship of so many of the beneficiaries of the bureau. 

REPORT WAS AN INDICTMENT AGAINST ST. ELIZABETHS 


To show that the balance of Doctor Stickney’s report filed 
with Director Hines was a serious indictment against St. Eliza- 
beths, I quote further from same the following: 


The construction capacity of St. Elizabeths Hospital is for 3,300 
patients. It has 4,200 patients; 901 of them are United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau cases. 

Howard Hall group are neither well ventilated nor lighted. The 
beds are of wooden construction, antiquated, and are without springs. 
The benches are of an old type and are very uncomfortable. Blacks 
and whites occupy the same small court during recreation hours. 

In one semipermanent ward used for tubercular patients blacks and 
whites are both hospitalized in the same building and only separated 
by an imaginary line. 

Besides the assistant superintendent, Dr. Arthur B. Noyes, there 
are 87 doctors on the staff, 1 chief nurse, 5 assistant nurses, and 675 
attendants and orderlies, 

The cost of rations per diem for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1923, was between 40 and 45 cents. Attendants handled food in the 
most careless manner, were sloppy in their service, and appeared 
wholly inefficient. Some patients were not allowed even spoons to 
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eat with. It is evidently the policy of the superintendent to keep 
down food cost. There was a doubt in the mind of the control officer 
whether or not all patients had sufficient amount of food. Lack of 
green vegetables and fruit, with no milk served except for tea and 
coffee, with no beverage for dinner, and weak tea for supper, with 
no butter served, but oleomargarine instead, I was not satisfied that 
the diet was well balanced, or that a sufficient number of calories 
were afforded these patients. 

Several patients are bathed in the same water. Patients are not 
properly segregated. Beds are too near together, and too many are 
congested in the day room. There are an insufficient number of toilets 
and bathrooms and showers in many of the wards. 


AND THEN CAME THE GRAND JURY REPORT 


From the grand jury report on the murder of one Green by 
attendants in St. Elizabeths, I quote the following excerpts: 
REPORT OF THE GRAND JURY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 5, 1925. 

In connection with the inquiry into the cause of the death of William 
Green, a patient of St. Elizabeths Hospital, on the 17th day of July, 
1924, the grand jury made an investigation as to the general conditions 
of life at said institution. 

The grand jury visited the hospital in a body and were shown about 
the grounds and through many of the buildings. As William Green 
came to his death in Howard Hall, they inspected it with greater care 
and more closely than they did the other buildings. 

There are approximately 4,400 patients and 1,200 attendants in the 
entire institution, about 1,000 of the patients being veterans of the 
World War. We found the hospital greatly overcrowded and most de- 
plorable conditions existing as a result of this overcrowding. There 
are some rooms, intended to accommodate 20 single beds, containing 
more than 40 beds; there is scarcely enough room to walk between 
these beds, and consequently there can not be the least privacy for the 
patients in dressing or undressing. 

CONCERNING HOWARD HALL, WHERE GREEN WAS MURDERED 

There is an open court in the center of the building, about 100 feet 
square, called by the inmates the “bull pen.“ This is the only recrea- 
tion space available, and here the dangerous as well as the noisy 
patients mingle with those whose minds are almost normal. This inter- 
mingling must be very depressing to the latter class of patients. 

After examining conditions in Howard Hall the members of the 
grand jury could readily believe the statement of the guard, who said: 
“If a man went in there—Howard Hall—with a perfectly sound mind, 
he would be hopelessly insane in less than three years, If I were an 
inmate I would go crazy in less than a year.” 

As there is no assembly hall in the building, it is but seldom that 
religious services are held, and accordingly the spiritual well-being of 
the patients is sadly neglected. There is nothing to break the dead 
monotony from one end of the week to the other. 

Among the witnesses who were summoned and appeared before us, 
including present patients of the hospital, former inmates, and others 
well acquainted with the present inmates, many expressed the belief 
that there are many persons now confined there who are not now and 
never were insane, but who have been sent there for ulterior motives. 
Like stories have been in circulation in Washington for a long time; 
and whether true or false they are unquestionably injuring the hospital 
in the estimation of the people of this city, and some steps should be 
taken to clear up the situation. ` 

We suggest that Congress be asked to authorize a commission, the 
members thereof to be appointed by the President, to act in con- 
junction with the superintendent and medical staf of the hospital, in 
carefully investigating the history and mental condition of every 
questionable case there, to the end that full justice may be done to 
each, This great institution will then occupy the position it should 
in the estimation of the people of this city and of the entire country, 

Respectfully submitted for the grand jury. 

DANIEL A. Epwarps, Foreman. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Texas a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman is impeaching Mr. Fen- 
ning as a civil officer of the Government of the United States. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is as far as I can go. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Do all the charges enumerated in your 
articles of impeachment refer to acts of misdemeanor commit- 
ted by him since his commission as a Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not all of them; but they are so closely 
interrelated and connected, and evidence a continuous wrong- 
ful system and practice, that under the rules and precedents 
of the Congress you can go back to the year 1, if you want 
to, and connect them all up because all the precedents war- 
rant doing that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What I had in mind is this: I will 
state to the gentleman that if the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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for instance, when this resolution is referred to them, should 
determine there are a great many matters relating to these 
guardianship affairs, and so forth, that are not germane to his 
official duties as Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
of the United States, by transferring this whole proposition 
to that committee, we might not lose sight of some of the 
other things that ought to be investigated along other lines. 

Mr. BLANTON. The chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tloman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granas] is not going to over- 
look anything. He is a good lawyer. When he goes into this 
case it will be carefully considered. If Dr. William A. White 
were such an officer as could be impeached by Congress, I 
would also impeach him, for he deserves it, but I believe that 
the President will promptly remove him. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Do all the judges in the District here 
allow these fees the gentleman has enumerated? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not all of them. 

Mr. McKEOWN,. Has the gentleman looked into the amount 
of fees allowed by the different judges? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I have, but I do not want to mention 
that now. ~ 

Gentlemen, I want to say that the main thing the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary is going to find in their way, the 
first obstacle, will be a distinguished individual in Washing- 
ton named Edward F. Colladay. He has bobbed up in front 
of me in several instances, during my investigations, and he 
will bob up in front of the committee, as he is Mr. Fenning's 
main defender. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from Texas is not speaking to his own 
resolution. 

Mr. BLANTON. This man Colladay is defending Fenning. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. The gentleman is bringing in a third 
party who is not charged here. 

Mr. BLANTON. But he is Mr. Fenning’s chief defender 
before the people of Washington, and I have a right to dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I submit the point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas will proceed in 
order. 

Mr, BLANTON. 

The SPEAKER. 
tleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Whenever I proceed out of order, I want 
the Chair to stop me. ; 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to tell you about this man Colladay. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. I want to know if Colladay is the 
man who was indicted years ago in the District for misdemean- 
ors and high crimes. 

Mr. BLANTON. He was charged with forgery, and was 
granted $500 bail, and was discharged on habeas corpus, but 
finally, on appeal, was remanded back to jail; but later he got 
his case nolle prossed. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. ` Mr. Speaker, I renew the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Colladay is the local national commit- 
teeman of the Republican Party here in Washington, and cer- 
tainly you do not want to shield him. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, I again make the point of 
order that the gentleman from Texas should limit his remarks 
to the man against whom he makes the charges. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think so myself, and I will not go into 
that further. I was merely answering a question propounded 
by the gentleman from Florida. 


LAWS APPLICABLE TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Speaker, section 1 of Chapter I of the Code of Law for 
the District of Columbia, as amended to June 7, 1924, provides: 


The common law, all British statutes in force in Maryland on the 
27th day of February, 1801, the principles of equity and admiralty, 
all general acts of Congress not locally inapplicable in the District of 
Columbia, and all acts of Congress by their terms applicable to the 
District of Columbia and to other places under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, in force at the date of the passage of this act, shall 
remain in force, except in so far as the same are inconsistent with, or 
ate replaced by, some provision of this code. 


BARRATRY 
Rawle's Revision of Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, on page 222, 
defines Barratry as follows: 


Frequently exciting and stirring up quarrels and suits, either at law 
or otherwise, 
There must be a practice of fomenting suits, 


Does the Chair hold I am not in order? 
The Chair has been unable to hear the gen- 
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And on page 305 of this same Bouyier’s Law Dictionary is 
defined Champerty as follows: 


A bargain with a plaintiff or defendant in a suit, for a portion of 
the matter sued for, in case of a successful termination of the suit 
which the champertor undertakes to carry on at his own expense. 


And champerty is an offense indictable at common law, so 
stated on said page 305. 


IS A UNITED STATES COURT 


In the case of Benson v. Henkel (198 U. S. p. 1) the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that the Supreme Court of the 
Disirict of Columbia is a “court of the United States.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, let me illustrate just how 
Commissioner Fenning treated some surbordinate employees un- 
der him: 

AFFIDAVIT OF DR, c. J. MURPHY 

I, Dr. C. J. Murphy, belng duly sworn, upon my oath state: For over 
four years I have been a member of the board of police and fire sur- 
geons of the District of Columbia; about six months before Commis- 
sioner Fenning entered office the board had caused Dr. Floyd McJ. 
Allen to discontinue services he was rendering at clinics because of bis 
inattention, and we secured Dr. R. L. DeSaussure, a nose and throat 
specialist, at $1 per year to attend clinics and do the work Doctor 
Allen had been doing, with the understanding that pay work should go 
to him, which amounted to several hundred dollars a year; shortly 
after Commissioner Fenning went into office our board received notice 
that all pay work should be sent to Doctor Allen; when some of such 
pay work continued on to Doctor DeSaussure a second notice came from 
the District Building to our board that all pay work must go to Doctor 
Allen; it was common knowledge that Doctor Allen was waiting on 
a daughter of Commissioner Fenning as her sultor; about February 
5, 1926, Doctor Allen advised me that he was going to get appointed 
on our board, and he asked me if I knew which one of us was to be 
left out; ou February 11, 1926, I was called by Commissioner Fenning 
to his office, and he advised me that it was necessary to have a nose 
and throat man on the board; I told him that we had the services 
already of Doctor DeSaussure at $1 per year, and that he was costing 
the police and firemen only about $300, and it seemed useless to put a 
52.100 man on the board; I knew by his manner that he had called 
me there to fire me; I said: “ You can't ask for my resignation, because 
I am going to hand it to you first.” He said: “ Can you have it here 
by to-morrow morning?“ I said yes, and asked him if there was 
any charges against me, and he said none whatever. I took him my 
resignation the next morning and found that he bad prepared already 
the appointment of Doctor Allen in my place, and that evening the 
press reported that I had resigned and that Doctor Allen had been 
appointed in my place. 

C. J. Murpay, M. D. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me on this the 19th day of April, 
A. D. 1926, Given under my hand and seal of office. 

[SEAL.] Joux ANDREWS, 


Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia, 
(My commission expires October 27, 1927.) 
AFFIDAVIT OF DR, EDWARD COMSTOCK WILSON 


1, Dr. Edward Comstock Wilson, of 1777 Columbia Road, Washing- 
ton, D. C., being duly sworn, upon my oath state: 

I am 46 years old; until removed on March 3, 1926, by Commis- 
sioner Frederick A, Fenning, I had been medical inspector of schools 
for the District of Columbia for about eight years, and not one 
charge was made against any of my work; on Thursday, February 
25, 1926, Commissioner Fenning had me come to his office about 
2.30 p. m., and said, “Doctor Wilson, I want you to understand 
that there is nothing personal in what I am going to say to yov. 
I want your resignation by 10 o’clock to-morrow morning, because I 
have worked out a plan for reorganization.” I said, Are there any 


charges against me?“ He replied, No; there are no charges 
against you." I said, “This is rather sudden; suppose I don't 
resign?" He said, Then I would remove you, for I am commis- 


sioner and have the power to do it.“ He said, Lou can write 
me a letter telling me that your outside practice has grown so that 
you haven't the time to do the school work, and not let it be known 
that I called you to my office.” I said, “That would be a lie, and 
I won't do it.“ He said, Then I will remove you and mark it ‘for 
the good of the service,“ as I have the power to do it.“ I said, 
“That, too, would not be honest.“ He then sald, “I can cause you 
a good deal of publicity if I remove you.“ I said, “Who do you 
want to put in my place?” He said, That is personal.” I told 
him that I would not resign, and at the next meeting of the commis- 
sioners he had them pass an order removing me, as of date March 3, 
1926. I did not then know of the anniversary birthday dinner given 


Dr. S. S. Adams, July 12, 1923, for his 70th birthday, at which Mr. 
Frederick A. Fenning and his close friend, Dr. William A. White 
attended, nor of the speech Doctor White made that night expressing 
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his gratitude to Doctor Adame for showing sympathy for him in 1906 
when Doctor White and Mr. Fenning were then under fire before the 
congressional investigation, and hence did not know that Commis- 
sioner Fenning was removing me to make a place for his 73-year-old 
friend, Doctor Adams. 

In the Times last Saturday Commissioner Fenning intimated that 
he had in mind two charges made against me in 1920. It was unfair 
that he did not truthfully explain same. If they had anything to do 
with it, why did he not remove me in June, 1925, when he became 
commissioner. 

All physicians must register every year by July 30 under the Har- 
rison Narcotic Act. In 1920, being very busy, I forgot to register, 
and my attention was called to it in August, 1920, and I paid the 
forfeit required by law for my forgetting to register. Concerning 
game, Hon. R. A. Haynes, commissioner, wrote me as follows: 

“Inasmuch as it was felt that the liability incurred by you was not 
due to a willful intent on your part to violate the law, it was closed 
by the acceptance of an offer in compromise under date of March 
23, 1921.” 

And, concerning the other matter mentioned, Commissioner Fenning 
knows that I was exonerated absolutely by a jury before his own 
brother-in-law, Coroner J. Ramsey Nevitt, in 1920. 

Only because I am asked to relate it, will state that on the night of 
the Knickerbocker Theater disaster, when 98 people were killed by its 
roof giving way under an unusual snowfall, I entered the ruins im- 
mediately that night, at a little after 9 o'clock, administered to the 
injured and dying continuously all that night and until 3 o'clock p. m. 
the next day. Approximately 300 people were injured, and I had to 
amputate the arm of one man. This was work of mercy, as I did not 
receive one dollar for any of such work. 

Epwarp Comstock WILson, M. D. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, the undersigned notary, by the 
said Dr, Edward Comstock Wilson, on this the 15th day of April, 
A. D. 1926. Given under my hand and seal of office. 

[SEAL.] Joux ANDREWS, 

Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia. 

(My commission expires October 27, 1927.) 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I have about con- 
cluded. This man, Frederick A. Fenning, should not be per- 
mitted to hold office after this Congress has adjourned. He 
should be kicked out of office by Congress before we adjourn. 
These charges I have made against him can be established by 
overwhelming evidence. Most of same are matters of record. 

j WILL THE PRESIDENT DO HIS DUTY 

The country will expect that the President of the United 
States will remove Frederick A. Fenning from office immedi- 
ately, and not put this Congress to the unnecessary expense of 
investigating, when his own sworn evidence convicts himself. 

HIS CRUEL TREATMENT OF SERGEANT LEB STARTED INQUIRY 


When he refused to grant me a hearing, after he had so 
cruelly and unjustly retired Sergeant Lee, that act alone con- 
vinced me that he was not the proper kind of an official, and 
caused me to investigate him. And as my investigation pro- 
gressed I was simply astounded. I learned that all of the 
numerous criticisms appearing in the press against him since 
he first became commissioner were all true and justly made. 
I had never dreamed that Frederick A. Fenning was the man 
referred to in the press as mistreating World War veterans. 
My correspondence with Mr. Fenning shows that I was one of 
the last to believe the reports against him. But as I proceeded 
with my investigation, his perfidy unfolded itself. 


COMMISSIONER FENNING AND DOCTOR WHITE HAVE JOINT BANK ACCOUNT 


I have before me a letter written by one of the assistant 
treasurers of the Washington Loan & Trust Co., from which I 
quote the following paragraph: 


This note was paid on February 24, 1920, and the 8 thereof 
credited to the account of F. A. Fenning and William A. White on 
the books of this company. 


That proves conclusively that they are operating together 
financially. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that I may insert in 
the Recorp a certified statement from the auditor of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, signed by him and 
certified to by him as being correct, embracing the fees that 
have been paid to Mr. Fenning and audited by the auditor. 

Mr. TILSON. Why does not the gentleman refer that to the 
committee along with the charges? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to put this in the Recorp for the 
committee's information. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Tirso] will not object. We want to get 
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that information for the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, and I fear this is the only way we can do it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want this to go into the Record for their 
information, and the general information of all Members of 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair refers the resolution and the 
charges to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Mr. HOWARD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. ’ 

Mr. HOWARD. The gentleman from Texas a moment ago 
stated—I did not hear him very clearly—that he was going 
to keep some of his talk out of the Record. One particular 
part of it I hope he will not expunge; and if I have any right 
as a Member to insist on its going into the Recorp, I shall cer- 
tainly do so. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will not expunge anything if the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska objects to it. I only offered to do so 
as a courtesy to the distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce]. 


REPORT OF AUDITOR or SUPREME COURT 

COMMISSIONS AND ATTORNEY FEES TO FREDERICK A. FENNING, ESQ., 
AS COMMITTEE OR ATTORNEY IN LUNACY CAUSES PENDING IN THB 
Supreme COURT OF THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA ON MAY 16, 1925, as 
SHOWN BY RECORDS OF HERBERT L. Davis, AUDITOR OF THE SUPREME 
COURET OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, SUPPLEMENTED BY CERTAIN 
DATA OF RECORD IN THE OFFICE OP THE CLERK OF THE SUPREME 
COURT OF THE District OF COLUMBIA 


EXPLICATIVE 


The following data are based upon copies of auditor’s reports in the 
files of the office of the auditor of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, supplemented, in instances where no copies of anditor’s 
reports were found in the files of the auditor, by original reports of 
the auditor or other data found among the records of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

The rates and amounts of commissions and amounts of attorney 
fees, as Hsted herein, have not been ascertained by audit of current 
date, but are prima facie data. 

The dates as listed are the dates of filing of auditor’s reports or 
committee’s accounts with the clerk of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. 

This statement includes only Innacy cases in which reports were 
filed by Frederick A. Fenning, Esq., as committee or attorney, under 
the provisions of the sixty-ninth equity rule of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, and which were reported upon by the auditor 
of said court on May 16, 1925. 

Additional cases in which Mr. Fenning has been allowed an attorney 
fee or commission, if any, should appear among the files of the clerk 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

Commissions in excess of 10 per cent appear to be nominal allow- 
ances or compensation for extraordinary services, 


7767 | Ablemeier, Henry J 


June 24, 1924 
July 17,1925 | 
1,117.2 


10713 | Allan, Walter Garland... Mar. 


7710 Anderson, Emanuel M Aeg 
an. 
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Bozi, Adam 


1 Aug. 6, 1920 
June 23, 1921 
June 23, 1921 


7686 Baker, Wilder P. Feb. 14,1920 
Mar. 16, 1921 
Mar. 14,1923 
Mar, 21, 1924 


780i | Barber, Edgar Wm 


8400 | Beazley, John 4 


June 12,1923 
June 6, 1924 
May 29, 1925 


Aug. 19, 1924 
Aug. 11, 1925 


Becktell, Logan . = 


— ä 107. 96 
Oct. 1,1912 


Sept. 17, 1917 
Sept. 4, 1918 


Senger 
8888823823388388 


1,211. 25 


10566 | Cahill, Joseph P.. . Oct. 2 1928 10 122.71 


7683 Callahan, Thos, S Oct. 6.1920 10 


Bialkowski, Felix. ------- ; 
ee M Sept. 25,1925 | 10 
1, 102.29 


| 
4073 | Campbell, Daniel G..... July 20, 1911 05, 78 
July 19, 1912 5.00 
July 24,1913 5.00 
July 71916 5.00 

Boone, William . y 7,1 . 
? July 10,1916 6.00 
July lg 7.00 

„ . „ y , 8 
e 1 2 om July 9,1919 10,00 
June 16,1922 Sept. 21 7.50 
June 16, 1922 Sept. 21. 1921 6.00 
June 23, 1923 Sept. 3, 1022 6.00 
July 5,1921 rain 10, sa em 

pt. 24, ` 
SUT wear Sept. 9,1925 6.00 


181.78 


A 3 uly 10, 
ss Boab ces se wal kt aoe 7782 | Caroussos, Nicholas G. . Aug. 31,1920 
June 26,1909 | 10 26.44 Aug. 20, 1921 
Jan. 12, 1011 10 54. 06 Aug. 20, 1921 
Jan. 17,1912) 8 | 28.93 Aug. 2, 1922 
June 22,1913 8 | 2885 July 31,1923 
Feb. 12.1014 10 | 38.05 Aug. 16,1924 
Feb. 0, 1915 8 28. 85 Aug. 20, 1925 
Feb. 21,1916 8 28. 88 1, 257. 10 
Feb. 16, 1017 8 20. 92 — 
Feb. 18, 1918 8 | 28.94 
Feb. 18,1919 | 10 | 36,06 7700 | Carrera, Modesto. ._.-... Dec. 27, 1019 
Nov. 13, 1920 10 | 63.11 : Jan. 11. 1921 
Dee. 12,1921 | 10 37. 48 Jan. 7,1922 
Jan. 51923 10 | 37.55 Jan. 7, 1922 
Nov. 17,1923 | 10 400 42 Dee. 20,1923 
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7743 Chase, John 8 Feb. 
Feb. 


SLSERSESESRSSSSSBS 
BESRZRSGESSARBSSSIE 


7717 | Erenbjerg, Neils P. J 


Nov. 28, 1910 
Nov. 10,1911 | 10 
Nov. 13, 1912 10 
Nov. 17, 1913 10 
Nov. 10, 1014 10 
Nov. 22,1915 | 10 


Collins, Lena K 


BBSRSRRABRSSERS 
SS SAS 


10316 | Cooke, Hannah Kate 


10431 


ba 


pppppNNNppppR 
888882323388888 


Connor, Samuel. . Sept. 25, 1925 o+ 100. 00 | 


7873 | Cruz, Luis 


SS55Sa5 


SS55a55 


7784 | Fizel, Samuel. . Sept. 10 | 147.87 
5 | 9248 

8 | 147.92 

10 | 211.35 

9+) 200. 00 

9 | 203.05 

10 180. 40 


8028 | Daly, Thomas — 4.1911 


SSSS SSO 


7785 | Foley, Walter A Aug. 9, 1920 | 10 


7646 | Day, Zelia. . Feb. 19, 1020 10 
Jan. 22,1921 | 10 


9143 | Franklin, Wine 
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. 13, 1913 


5 Sept. 10. 1920 
Aug. 


5153 | Gallen, John 


5.00 
5.00 
5. 00 
5.00 
6.00 
7.50 
9.00 
7.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


Gartz, Geo. F. 


Gaskell, John W. 2 
Jan 


Mar. 4. 1926 


$69.19 | 3887 | Higginson, Jas. A Nov. 10, 1910 
Mar. 11, 1912 


Per Perera m mam s 
SSSSSsSsssssessesz 


UR —— 


Jawrosky, Felix F 7 8 172.00 
8715 | Green, Joseph . ky, 200 |- 
7 9.88 
9.69 
9.78 
10. 10 
10.04 
6756 | Greene, Wilbur E. 10.53 
10.00 
12.80 
10.00 
10. 00 


S 
23 


8.00 
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8057 | Kass, Isadore J Dec. 2 10 


7950 | Kelly, Nell 1. Jan. 20,1921 | 10 


3604 


$309 


8812 8 Frank (or Fran- 
cis 


Name of ward 


Johnson, James 


964. 67 


Jones, Henry. 


Kucis, Anton 


Kuhn, Anna T 


Kennedy, Wm. John. oe 28, 1911 
ay 27, 1912 
May 16,1913 
May 11,1914 
May 12,1915 
May 5, 1910 
May 11, 1917 
May 14, 1918 
May 12,1919 
May 27, 1920 
June 1, 1921 
May 22,1922 
Apr. 23, 1923 


May 1 


4345 | Maiss, Jullus 


PREPS enNS AHH 
8388223232288288 


Kennon, Genevieve G... 


2399 


Koslick, Frank 


á Nov. 918 
1,112.41 Nov. it 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Seesen 
SS 888888888888 


= 
#2 


E SSS 


= 
* 


8828288288 
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8021 | McGuire, Edw. v 


7759 | Pach, Frauk .....n.....- 


10593. | McNeff, James 


4366 | McNeil, Wm. J.. Jan. 20, 1913 17 82. 03 
` — 55 3,1914 10 6.00 


7812 | Perko, Frank 


7 
8 

PS ABNANeSE ES 

SSS 88888888 


1. 138. 30 


7874 | Petrovitch, Stephen 


Nov. 14, 1924 
Oct. 20. 1925 


7787 | Pierce, Leighton B. July 27, 1920 10 
June 30, 1921 5 
June 30, 1921 10 
June 14, 1922 10 
June 14. 1923 10 
June 9, 1924 
June 25, 1925 


7832 | Mientus, Stanley 


7309 Milewski, Joe 


8412 Powers, Thomas F. 


7957 | Puesley, Oeorge Oct. 9, 1920 


Oct. 23, 1922 
Nov 14, 1923 
Nov. 13, 1924 
j Nov. 12, 1925 


| 


Motley, Wilfred R. 


9973 | Randall, William.. _..... June 24, 1924 
June 24, 1024 
— ——— June 8, 1025 


Mutschal, Gus Aug. 16, 1917 
a Aug. 26,1919 


7635 | Richardson, Arthur T 1 — 6, 1920 


May 14, 1925 


1. 164. 01 


Navarroso, Santiago.....| June 3, 1021 10 195.62 


6810 | Robertson, Daniel B Feb. 4. 1916 10 
Feb. 10, 1017 10 
— Feb. 20,1918 | 10 
Feb. 18,1919 10 
ify Eia | 
ay 5, 
Nicholetto, Castenzo.....| Sept. 21,1920 | 10 218. 98 1 
Oct. 20, 1921 230, 1 
May 20,1924 10 
May 10, 1025 10 
651.15 
7718 | Rocco, Femia as ere y 
* une 
O'Brien, John i me May 12 1023 10 
Feb. 17,1915 | 1 5.00 une 
Feb. 9,1916| 11 5.00 aay 21,1924 | 10 
Feb, 2, 1917 8.00 une 20,1925 | 10 
Feb. 8,1918 1 9.00 937. 16 
Feb. 6, 1919 7.50 
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Stone, William CO. 


5 
2 
* 
8 
8 


1591 Straub, Charles ----| June 6, 1905 7 | 346.26 
July 19,1906 9 49.88 
July 22,1907 | 9 | 53.70 
1908 9 56. 50 
July 16,1909 | 9 | 69.63 
Aug 22,1910 | 10 83.03 
Aug. 11,1911 9 72.90 
Shea, Wm. Patrick Aug. 8,1912 | 9+) 73.74 
Aug. 23,1913 | 10 87.85 
hue , i | BS 
1155 | Sinnott, James A May 23, 1904 100, 00 
Feb. 8, 190 10 95. 11 Aug. 22,1916 | 1 93.33 
Jan. 29, 1907 8 56. 51 Aug. 14,1917 | 10 $2. 60 
Jan. 24,1908 8 49. 84 Aug. 13,1918 | 10 98.36 
Feb. 18, 1909 8 48. 45 Aug. 26,1919 | 10 99.20 
Mar. 22, 1911 8 96. 13 Sept. 10,1920 | 10 | 113.69 
Mar. 22, 1912 6 45. 05 19,1921 | 10 | 118.35 
Mar, 26, 1913 5 30. 02 Sept. 13,1922 | 10 . 
Apr. 6, 1914 5 30. 07 Sept, 15,1923 | 10 
Apr. 13, 1915 6 36. 11 Aug. 22,1924 | 10 
Apr. 29,1916 7 12.17 Aug. 25, 1925 10 
SpE 20, 1917 8 48.14 2, 151. 52 
ay 7,1918 8 48. 33 I 
60. 47 
75. 56 8332 | Sutton, WIMHam . . June 7, 1921 
60. 00 May 25, 1922 
60. 06 May 25, 1922 
225 May 28, 1923 
25. 00 June 6,1924 
75. 40 |- June 20, 1925 
1, 032. 70 
7633 Smith, Rodney M 7748 | Taylor, a Aug. 27, 1920 
Aug. 


7723 | Smith, Charles Z 


8919 | Smith. Evelina P 


66, 96 

75. 60 

74. 10 

9673 | Starkes, Thomas Nelson Nov. 9. 1923 5 7 
Nov. 4. 1924 86. 55 

Oct. 29, 1925 84.14 


8101 | Vazquez, S 


Rate anc amount of commission for 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912 represents one- hal, 
1,235.10 | as records show cocommittee during said years. 


* No net assets for basis. 


Dec. 15, 1924 
Jan. 28, 1926 


8101 | Vazquez, Genaro .....-- 


4164 | Watkins, Lee G. + 10, 1911 


3376 | Weaver, Lewis Sept. 7, 109 8 
Aug. 22,1910 | 10 
Aug. 25,1911 | 10 
Aug. 8 1912 10 
‘Ang. 23,1913 10 


FeRbhEPRASA 
S2 SS aS 8888 


7806 | Williams, Henry 


8575 | Winbush, Hayn Oct, 20, 1921 5 
Oct. 20, 1921 10 
Oct. 4. 1922 10 
Oct. 12, 1923 
Oct. 31. 1924 10 


$266 | Wright, Richard 


HERBERT L. Davis, 
Auditor Supreme Court, District of Columbia. 


Marcu 29, 1926. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL from the Committee on Enrolled Bills 
reported that this day they had presented to the President 
of the United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 7455. An act to legalize the submarine cable laid in 
the St. Louis River at the Spirit Lake Transfer Railway 
drawbridge, between New Duluth, Minn., and Oliver, Wis., 
and used for the lighting of the village of Oliver Wis. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
Committee of Conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9341) making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
for other purposes, and that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5 to said bill. 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment H. Con. Res. 22: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be, and is hereby created, a joint committee consisting 
of 10 members, 5 of whom shall be appointed by the Presiding Officer 
of the Senate and 5 by the Speaker of the House to attend said 
celebration for the purpose of representing the Congress of the United 
States. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 14 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed, in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 8132) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sallors of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China 
rellef expedition, to certain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, minor 
children, and helpless children of such soldiers and sailors, and for 
other purposes, to incorporate therein the following amendment, viz: 

On page 2, line 6 of the Senate engrossed amendment, after the 
word “ Provided” and the comma, insert the following: That any 
such person whose name was upon the pension roll on the Sth day of 
April, 1917, and who served 90 days or more in the military or naval 
service of the United States during the World War and was honorably 
discharged therefrom, shall upon making proof of such fact, be replaced 
upon the pension roll and be entitled to receive all the benefits of 
this act: Provided further,” 

On page 5, line 9 of sald amendment, after the word “ roll,” insert 
the following: “, or whose name was upon the pension roll on the 
Sth day of April, 1917,” 

On page 6, line 1 of said amendment, after the word “law” and 
the comma, insert the following: or whose names were on the pen- 
sion roll on the 5th day of April, 1917,” 

On page 6, line 5 of said amendment, after the word “roll” and 
the comma, insert the following: “or whose names are not entitled 
to be replaced on the pension roll under the provisions of this act,” 


BATTLE OF COWPENS 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Battle of Cowpens. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
Battle of Cowpens. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, on this one hundred and fifty- 
first anniversary of the Battle of Lexington against British 
regulars, by those embattled farmers whose shot was heard 
round the world,” it seems fitting to recall that most signal and 
brilliant victory by American militiamen against trained and 
seasoned imperial campaigners. 

I have sought to show, and believe that history will sustain 
the claim, that but for the victory at Cowpens there would have 
been no glorious Yorktown. If Morgan’s forces had been 
crushed and scattered, Cornwallis, with the aid of Tarleton’s 
force, would probably have overwhelmed and destroyed Greene’s 
army at Guilford Court House. With this accomplished, Corn- 
wallis would have gained sufficient strength and confidence, and 
the patriot organizations would have been proportionately 
weakened and demoralized as to enable the British to keep the 
field and his refuge to the “bottle neck” at Yorktown would 
not have been taken. So we may justly and fairly claim that 
Cowpens is a companion yictory with Kings Mountain, only 30 
miles distant, and having taken place just 100 days prior 
thereto. So we can fairly assert that Cowpens and Kings 
Mountain deserve to rank with Bennington and Saratoga, with 
Bunker Hill, Brandywine, and Princeton. Already at a cost of 
$65,000, a monument has been erected by appropriation of Con- 
gress on the Kings Mountain battle field, but not a single cent 
has ever been spent by any government on the Cowpens battle 
ground. Yet Cowpens battle ground is so situated with refer- 
ence to railroads, highways, and concentrated populations as to 
render the improvement and development of same by the ex- 
penditure of $25,000, a great object lesson in patriotism to tens 
of thousands annually. 

HISTORIC SIGNIFICANCE OF BATTLE OF COWPENS 


In order fully to grasp the far-reaching historical significance 
of the yictory at Cowpens we must make a broad review of the 
situation in America generally. We will find that there had 
been no conspicuous victory since Burgoyne’s surrender at 
Saratoga. We will find that New York and Newport seemed to 
be firmly held by the British. We will find that the populations 
in the smaller towns and in the country of the New England 
and the Middle Atlantie States were generally Whigs, and 
therefore strictly in sympathy with the cause of American in- 
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dependence, and perhaps the British had well-nigh despaired 
of ever reestablishing complete authority in that section of the 
country. However, there is ground for the belief that the Eng- 
lish Government under Lord North concluded that if they could 
keep Washington and his resolute army busy watching the 
British forces penned up in New York and Newport they might 
send other forces to subjugate completely Georgia, the Caro- 
linas, and Virginia. Thus there was a prospect that at least a 
portion of the colonies might be saved to the crown and be ex- 
ceedingly useful as a counterpoise to such of the colonies as 
might win their judependence. 

Accordingly the British authorities set about to subjugate 
these Southern States. In turn the Continental Congress and 
the various States resolved that America would fight as a whole 
and win her independence as a whole, Consequently, efforts 
were made to raise the strongest possible army to resist the 
British in the South. 

But the success of the British and the corresponding failure 
of the Americans was most disheartening and well-nigh fatal 
but for the events up to which we are leading. It will be re- 
called that there was a combined French and American attack 
upon the British entrenched in Savannah, and this ended in a 
most disastrous defeat on October 9, 1779, when the gallant 
Count Pulaski with more than 1,000 other French and American 
soldiers gave up their lives. 

The next move of the British was to capture Charleston, 
S. C., the principal city of the South at that time. 
was spared either in the strength of the forces organized or in 
the desperate and cruel mode of warfare resorted to to terrorize 
the people of South Carolina, and especially to hold before their 
terrified minds the prospect of inciting the slaves to a general 
insurrection against their masters. John Fiske, in his history 
of the American Revolution, on page 165, Volume II, says of the 
resolute and determined spirit of the people of South Carolina 
to resist the powerful efforts of the British, that— 


The fit ground for wonder is that, in spite of such adverse circum- 
stances, the State of South Carolina should have shown as much 
elastic strength as she did under the severest military stress which 


any American State was called upon to withstand during the Revolu- 
tlonary War. 


Neither space nor time permits us here to record the terrible 
sufferings of the people of South Carolina during the campaign 
of 1780. The cruel and implacable General Prevost hesitated 
at no deyice of cruelty or barbarity to terrorize the population 
and to disorganize opposition. He had with him a corps of 
Indians that were expected to display the severest of barbarities 
and they did not disappoint him. At this time the famous Col. 
Banastre Tarleton first appears in the annals of the war for in- 
dependence and immediately established that reputation which 
followed him throughout his career on American soil as an 
officer of ability, mingled with a wantonness and cruelty seldom 
equaled. 

A large British army now advanced overland from Savannah, 
Ga., toward Charleston, S. C., and General Lincoln, in com- 
mand of the American Army, consisting of about 7,000 troops, 
retired within the works about Charleston in the hope of being 
able to defend it. But resistance was in vain. After with- 
standing a long siege the entire army was compelled to sur- 
render on May 12, 1780, and the city of Charleston fell into the 
hands of the British. The loss of the entire army, with the 
most prominent and important city in the South, well nigh 
crushed the hopes of all patriotic Americans everywhere. It 
was the greatest blow that the cause of independence had re- 
ceived since the surrender of Fort Washington. But it was 
not the only misfortune that was to fall upon American arms. 

The British now sent out from Charleston forces in several 
directions to take possession of important inland points, such as 
Ninety-Six toward the west, and Camden, Winnsboro, and 
Cheraw toward the north. The Americans were still deter- 
mined to defend their country, and, after the capture of Lin- 
coln and his army in Charleston, General Gates, the hero of 
Saratoga, was put in command of the armies in the South, 
and he advanced southward through Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, gathering troops as he went. At this time Horace Wal- 
pole, in, the British House of Commons, believing his state- 
ment to be true, said: 


We look on America as at our feet. 


The English Government thought that all resistance must 
now cease. But they did not understand the American spirit 
nor the resolute purpose back of American action. Now, again, 
the farmers left their fields and families, the workmen left their 
shops, and all classes rallied once more around the standard for 
independence. In the meantime an internecine warfare was 
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going on all over South Carolina. Many weak and irresolute 
persons, believing that the British authority would finally be 
restored, now deserted the cause of the colonists and joined the 
Tories, and it was neighbor against neighbor, and sometimes 
brother against brother, and no man’s life nor home was safe. 
Negroes and Indians were called into this strife. 

Families retired at night to be awakened before daylight 
by the crackling of the fires consuming their homes and barns. 
Their horses were stolen and carried away and their cattle 
and hogs driven into the camps of the enemy. Indeed, it took 
a stout heart to withstand the temptation to align one’s self 
with what seemed to be the all-powerful victorious British 
cause, 

But another sad disappointment was to afflict the patriots. 
Lord Rawdon, with about 2,000 British troops, was in com- 
mand at Camden, S. C., and General Gates, with an American 
Army of about 3,000 men, most of them inexperienced militia 
and suffering from insufficient food, clothing, and medicine, 
and faint from long and weary marches in hot weather, ad- 
vanced toward Camden. General Gates planned a surprise 
attack on the night of August 15, 1780, and Lord Rawdon, in 
turn, had planned a surprise attack at the same time, and 
their advance parties met about 3 o'clock in the morning of 
August 16 on the road about 5 miles from Camden. After 
a slight skirmish both armies rested on their arms waiting 
for daylight, and when the sun rose the battle was resumed. 
General Gates failed to display any of the daring and heroic 
leadership that won at Saratoga; on the contrary, he was 
hesitating, uncertain, and confused. He allowed his forces 
to be divided, he did not take advantage of the opportunity 
to flank the enemy, allowed himself to be caught on a narrow 
ledge of land between two inextricable swamps, and con- 
sequently was not only defeated but horribly routed, his army 
broken to pieces, his soldiers butchered or driven into the 
swamps, and himself forced to fly on horseback at full speed 
and almost alone, nearly 200 miles, to Hillsborough, N. C. 
Indeed, The laurels of Saratoga had changed to the willows 
of the South.” 

Surely, this was “the year of disaster“ for the cause of inde- 
pendence. The British thought, surely, now the southern 
spirit would be broken. Surely, resistance would cease. But 
not so, The British Army was divided into three parts—one 
under the famous Tarleton, another under an able and deter- 
mined Scotch soldier, Colonel Ferguson, and the main body 
under Lord Cornwallis, who had come from Charleston and 
succeeded Rawdon in command at Camden. These three forces 
advanced by three different routes through the northern part 
of South Carolina toward North Carolina, and Ferguson’s force 
of about 1,100 British regulars camped on a spur of King’s 
Mountain and was surrounded, surprised, and destroyed by 
forces under Colonels Campbell, McDowell, Shelby, Sevicr, and 
Cleveland on October 7, 1780. The men making up these 
patriotic organizations under these natural leaders were not 
regulars, and in fact could hardly be called “ militia.” They 
were made up from the hardy Scotch-Irish settlers, described 
contemptuously by Tarleton as “backwater men.” 

When they found that this force of the British had separated 
themselves from the main body they joined their favorite lead- 
ers and took their rifles and shotguns of various description 
with them, rode their own horses, provided their own ammuni- 
tion, and even the private soldiers participated in the “ council 
of war” as to whether or not an attack should be made upon 
the British established on King’s Mountain. These men were 
independent fighters. The several subdivisions adyanced upon 
the mountain from so many directions and quietly crept up its 
steep sides and had seized the sentinels around the camp before 
their approach was dreamed of. Colonel Ferguson displayed 
all the heroism and gallantry of the race of Scotch fighters 
from which he came. With defiance he shouted to his men, 
“Now beat the damned rebels to the ground.” But it was 
all in vain. These determined backwoods fighters could not 
be terrified. One of them sent a bullet through the body 
of Ferguson himself, who fell dead from his horse. Practi- 
cally the entire force was either killed, wounded, or captured. 

This victory at King’s Mountain gave cheer to the patriots 
from one end of the country to the other. But it was followed 
by a period of watchful waiting, and the loss of a thousand 
soldiers was by no means decisive as against the British. 
Hence they continued in their policy of terrorizing and destroy- 
ing the people and their substance. Now, “the old wagoner,” 
Daniel Morgan, who was with Braddock and Washington on 
their expedition against the French in 1754, went to the South 
with a commission from Congress as brigadier to exercise com- 
mand under General Greene, who had supplanted the unfortu- 
nate Gates in command of the whole South. Morgan was a 
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character who deserves to be better known to the American 
people. On that expedition with Braddock he was a mere 
wagoner, a team driver, yet when insulted by a British lieuten- 
ant he knocked the lieutenant down and was tried by a sum- 
mary court-martial and sentenced to suffer “500 lashes on his 
bare back.” He was heroic to the point of desperation at 
Quebec and Saratoga. 


THE BRITISH STILL DETERMINED 


But the British were resolved to hold the ground they had 
gained in the Southern Colonies. The communications and 
security of Cornwallis were constantly threatened by the pres- 
ence of forces under Gen. Daniel Morgan, varying from 200 to 
800 men, according to the nature of the mission and the inclina- 
tion of the troops of some of the militia organizations. Corn- 
wallis was reinforced by 2,000 soldiers sent from New York by 
water to Charleston and thence overland to the interior, and 
in January, 1781, he ordered Colonel Tarleton to drive Morgan, 
“the wagoner,” as he was contemptuously called, out of South 
Carolina or destroy him. The force of General Morgan had a 
very precarious existence. It was compelled to rely largely 
upon the people in the vicinity for subsistence and for forage 
for the force of about 80 cavalry under Lieut. Col. William 
Washington, 

Morgan was slowly retreating to the northwest and was being 
pushed by the pursuing Tarleton. Finally, on the night of Jan- 
uary 16, Morgan camped at what is known as “ The Cowpens,” 
a high plateau where the underbrush had been killed, due to 
the fact that the cattle for all that section would be assembled 
at that place to be branded and where it was possible to see 
through the forest for several hundred yards. In addition to 
the force of 80 cavalry, Morgan had 237 Continental troops and 
553 militiamen from Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia. Here Morgan determined that he must fight and 
went from mess to mess where the soldiers were bivouacked, 
advising them that they must fight not only for victory but 
for life, for home, and for loved ones, as well as for inde- 
pendence. 

The disposition of the troops by General Morgan manifests 
unusual tactical skill. John Fiske, in his history of the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War, says that “the Battle of Cowpens 
was the most conspicuous tactical victory of the war.” The 
arrangement was substantially as follows: About 60 sharp- 
shooters from North Carolina were placed as skirmishers on 
the right flank and far out in front, and about 150 of the 
Georgia militia similarly placed on the left flank, making a 
thin line of skirmishers, who were instructed to pick out the 
officers as they would squirrels, and having delivered their first 
yolley to fall back on the next line and reload. 

Colonel Tarleton had a force of about 1,100 British regulars, 
with two field pieces and with great superiority in cavalry and 
in ammunition and in bayonets. When formed in battle line 
they all rushed forward with great impetuosity and confidence. 
But many of the officers fell under the well-directed aim of the 
American skirmishers. But when the British troops saw the 
skirmish line giving way they became overconfident, assumed 
that the Americans were retreating, and rushed forward in 
disorder. The next line of Morgan’s troops, consisting of Vir- 
ginia riflemen, delivered volley after yolley that thinned the 
ranks of the British and threw them into confusion. The 
militia, having retired behind the Continental regulars, re- 
formed and returned to the fight, this time striking the British 
left flank, while Lieutenant Colonel Washington, whose cavalry 
had been stationed in the rear of the main body of Morgan’s 
troops, now bore down with irresistible force upon the British 
right flank so that soon the British were practically surrounded, 
and Tarleton barely escaped capture as he rushed at full speed 
from the field, accompanied by a few of the dragoons, 

THE VICTORY AT COWPENS DECISIVE 


On this glorious day of January 17, 1781, the American 
militiamen, “the backwater men,” led by the plain civilian 
soldier, Daniel Morgan, gave wonderful account of themselves 
in administering a terrific and destructive defeat to a force 
of British regulars with a superiority of 300 in numbers and 
with great superiority in arms and ammunition. The Ameri- 
cans lost only 12 killed and 60 wounded, while the British lost 
115 killed, 200 wounded, with about 550 prisoners, including 
70 negroes that had been taken from their owners and masters 
and were carried by the British as camp servants. The 
British lost two standards, 100 horses, 35 wagons, 800 muskets, 
and their two fieldpieces, and many other supplies. General 
Morgan wrote in his report: 

Our success must be attributed to the justice of our cause and tho 
gallantry of our troops. My wishes would induce me to name every 
sentinel in the corps, 
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This victory settled the question of subjugating the South. 
Hereafter the sole problem in the mind of Cornwallis was to 
get away from those uncompromising and unconquerable pa- 
triots of South Carolina. Hence he moved northward with all 
dispatch, had a drawn battle with General Greene at Guilford 
Court House, and thence advanced through Virginia to his 
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position at Yorktown. We know the rest. We know how 
Lafayette held him at bay on Yorktown Peninsula while 
Washington was coming from the Hudson over land and water 
to the great and final victory. We know how the French 
Admiral de Grasse had sent word that he would bring the 
French fleet to the Chesapeake Bay in the late summer of 
1781, and how de Grasse, after a severe naval battle, pre- 
vented the British fleet from relieving Cornwallis from the 
“bottle neck” that the Americans and their allies had formed 
about him. But for the victory of the French fleet, Cornwallis 
would have embarked upon the British fleet and would have 
transported his army to New York, and thus Washington’s 
march from the Hudson and the assembling of troops from 
Reston: south, east, and west at Yorktown would have been 
vain. 

Thus 1780, “the year of disasters,” was followed by 1781, 
“the year of glorious victory.” Thus King’s Mountain, fought 
on October 7, 1780, on South Carolina soil, was followed shortly 
by Cowpens on January 17, 1781, also on South Carolina soil, 
distant only about 30 miles. These two victories turned the 
tide of war. These two victories heartened the patriots north 
and south. These two victories showed the haughty British 
regulars and the still haughtier British cabinet, led by Lord 
North, what these determined American militiamen could do. 
They were poor at drill, they had no uniform dress, they had 
little but the hunting rifle, but their aim was true, their hearts 
were fearless, and their wills were unconquerable. 

Therefore, it is highly fitting that the Federal Government 
should at last take notice in a material way of the great con- 
tribution that the victory at Cowpens made to the cause of inde- 
pendence. While King’s Mountain has been recognized in a 
partial way by the erection of a beautiful monument to the 
memory of her heroes, not one single dollar has ever been spent 
by either State or Federal Government at Cowpens. To create 
here a military park in the heart of the new industrial South, 
accessible from every quarter by railroad and highway, will 
afford the opportunity for millions to be inspired by the lessons 
of that victory. Military students may ponder well its teach- 
ings. Historians will here gather inspiration. Citizens of all 
sections and classes and callings will find here inspiration to a 
higher, more unselfish patriotism. 

The amount suggested to be expended for the purposes of 
this military park is very modest. It will be noted that a 
memorial association has owned 1 acre of land of the old battle 
ground, where 70 years ago a small monument was erected by 
the Washington Light Infantry of Charleston, an organization 
named in honor of Lieut. Col. William Washington, a distant 
kinsman of Gen. George Washington. Especial attention is 
called to the fact that one of the citizens in the neighborhood 
that owns a portion of the battle field, a generous lady, has 
entered into a written agreement to donate without charge 5 
acres of land. 

The citizens of Spartanburg and Gaffney and surrounding 
country have agreed to raise $1,000 with which to buy 5 acres 
additional and adjoining the 5 acres to be donated. If, there- 
fore, under the authority contained in the bill the Secretary of 
War will acquire not exceeding 10 acres additional, connect- 
ing the 10 acres to be donated with the 1 acre above men- 
tioned, making in all not more than 21 acres, there will be 
sufficient land to indicate for all time the principal features 
of the battle. Under the authority contained in this bill the 
Secretary of War, with the best information available, will 
have the principal places and positions of the respective armies 
indicated by appropriate markers. The Secretary of War will 
doubtless have roads graded and graveled through this park, 
so that visitors may inspect the positions with ease and com- 
fort. This act of simple justice to the great heroes of a great 
cause has been too long delayed, and it is our confident hope 
that this Congress will promptly enact this bill into law, so 
that the hundreds of thousands of yisitors now flocking by 
train and automobile to that section of the country may find 
material evidence of the loving appreciation of this genera- 
tion of the devotion and heroism of the men who by their 
blood sealed not only the cause of American independence but 
the sacred cause of human right under free institutions “ de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

EUGENE V. DEBS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for three minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker and gentle- 
men, I hold in my hand a socialist newspaper which contains 
a misleading story as to the citizenship of Eugene V. Debs, 
stating that there is danger that he will not be permitted to 
return to the United States from Bermuda; that there is to be 
a May day-demonstration in the United States on that account. 
I think Members will find in their mail within the next few 
days numerous letters making an appeal that Eugene V. Debs 
be permitted to return to the United States. Members may 
answer such letters by saying that he has not lost his citizen- 
ship. He is still a citizen of the United States. It is possible 
under the condition of the pardon that he has lost certain rights 
of citizenship in the State of Indiana, but he was born here 
in the United States, and all this stuff put out by the socialist 
papers is bunkum pure and simple. 

Recently there was introduced a joint resolution asking Con- 
gress to restore citizenship to Eugene V. Debs. It is H. J. 
Res. 172, to readmit Eugene V. Debs to the rights and privi- 
leges of citizenship. That resolution was referred to the com- 
mittee of which I have the honor to be the chairman and was 
promptly tabled because he never had lost his citizenship. It 
was not a proper matter to come before Congress. I am mak- 
ing this statement so that Members may state the facts in 
answer to letters concerning that bill. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

THE CONSENT CALENDAR 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first number on 
the Consent Calendar. 

CONSTRUCTION OF ROAD ON LUMMI INDIAN RESERVATION 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 61) to authorize an appropriation for the construction 
of a road on the Lummi Indian Reservation, Wash. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I see that 
this is a gratuity appropriation. I question the wisdom of 
enacting a policy of appropriating money for highways that 
are not eligible to come in under the Federal system. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say to the gentle- 
man from New York and to the Honse that if he will permit I 
will make a request that it go over. Preliminary to that I 
wish to say that objection was withheld to the consideration of 
the bill on a former occasion pending correspondence with re- 
spect to its terms. 

From the correspondence received I am satisfied that the 
facts are not fully understood. I want it postponed until we 
can reach an agreement, and I hope it may be resolved to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. Therefore I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be passed over without prejudice and retain 
its place on the calendar. 2 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

CONVEYANCE OF LAND ON THE KAW RESERVATION, OKLA. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 7083) authorizing the sale and conveyance of certain 
lands on the Kaw Reservation in Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, at the request of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. MONTGOMERY], who is interested in the measure, I ask 
that it go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER IN THE DISTRICT OF HANA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4799) to authorize and provide for the manufacture, 
maintenance, distribution, and supply of electrice current for 
light and power within the district of Hana, on the island and 
county of Maui, Territory of Hawaii. 

Thé Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, I have gone 
over the question of the form of the bill with the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Curry] and the Delegate from Hawaii 
[Mr. Jarrert] and agreed with them on the proper form of 
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the bill. With the understanding that an amendment will be 
accepted at the proper time, I have no objection to the bill. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. The gentleman was kind enough to show 
me the amendment, and that eliminates some objections I had 
to the bill. But I find on page 2 what is commonly known as 
a joker in these franchises, where, after reciting the specific 
powers granted to the corporation, it gives them power to 
operate for any other purpose which the association may deem 
advisable. It seems to me that we do not want to extend any 
such power in a franchise which we are granting to generate 
electricity to be used for motive and lighting purposes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the function of Congress in 
this matter is not to legislate originally, but to approve an act 
of the Legislature of Hawaii, and we have before us the act 
of the Legislature of Hawaii. The amendment that I have 
discussed with the gentleman would approve that act. I have 
not gone into all of the details of the act itself, as the gentle- 
man from New York has. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman in his proposed amend- 
ment recites specifically the powers of generating electricity, 
but does not give that blanket general power at all, as I 
remember it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The amendment that I shall offer is merely 
an approval of the act which has been passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Hawaii, except as to section 17. Section 17 of the 
act passed by the Legislature of Hawali, if approved by Con- 
gress, would give to the Legislature of Hawaii the authority 
hereafter to amend in any respect it desired, and the amend- 
ment that I shall submit would only perpetuate the right on 
the part of the Territorial legislature to amend subject to the 
approval of the Congress. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And we retain control? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. The necessity for the change of 
form I will suggest is as follows: 

The organic act of Hawaii, found on page 1141, volume 2, 
Supplement of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and 
approved April 30, 1900, provides in section 55— 


that the legislative power of the Territory shall extend to all rightful 
subjects of legislation not inconsistent with the Constitution and laws 
of the United States locally applicable., * > s (b) But the legis- 
lature shall not grant to any corporation, association, or individual 
any special or exclusive privilege, immunity, or franchise without the 
approval of Congress; * è » 


The Legislature of Hawaii under act 235 of the Session 
Laws of Hawaii for 1923 passed an act to grant a franchise 
for light and power purposes within the district of Hana, 
which is apparently identical in language with H. R. 4799 as 
reported to the House, except that it stipulated that the 
approval of the act by Congress must be secured within two 
years from the time of approval of the act by the governor. 
It was so approved by the governor May 2, 1923, and accord- 
ingly the limit of time fixed by the legislature for its Approval 
by Congress would have expired May 2, 1925. By act 6 of the 
Session Laws of Hawaii for 1925, section 18 of act 235 of 1923 
was amended so as to extend the time within which the ap- 
proval of Congress might be secured to four years from the 
date of such approval by the governor, thereby authorizing 
approval by Congress up to May 2, 1927. Act 6 was approved 
by the governor March 20, 1925. 

It is apparent, therefore, that it is the proper function of 
the Legislature of Hawaii to pass bills for granting charters 
for public utilities in the first instance, but that such laws are 
not effective until formally approved by Congress, and such 
approval by Congress to be effective must be given within the 
time stipulated in the act passed by the legislature. 

The function of Congress, therefore, not being to legislate, 
but merely to approve or refuse to approve legislation drafted 
and enacted by the Legislature of Hawali, it is clear that the 
form followed by the committee in this case of H. R. 4799 is 
undesirable. On its face it is an independent enactment by 
Congress, carrying no evidence as to whether any action by 
the Legislature of Hawaii had preceded it or not, and one 
having knowledge of the fact that a similar act had been 
passed by the Legislature of Hawaii could only determine the 
identical form of such act by a close comparison of the two 
acts. It further appears to be unnecessary and undesirable 
that the statutes of the United States, which are sufficiently 
cumbersome in any event, should be encumbered by setting up 
in full the franchise act when the only proper function of 
Congress is that of approval and confirmation. 

It therefore appears that the proper course to be followed 
by Congress in all such cases is to express its approval of the 
act passed by the Territorial legislature. In this case section 
17 of the Territorial act should not be approved by Congress, 
since its approval as it stands would operate as a grant of 
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authority to the legislature to alter, amend, or repeal this 
particular franchise without consent of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the bill that is in the hands 
of the Clerk is a long bill setting out a franchise to be granted 
to a public-utility corporation in Hawaii. The function of the 
Congress is to approve or disapprove of that act. I propose 
to offer a substitute that is very brief, which recites such 
approval with a certain amendment. Therefore I ask unani- 
mous consent, to save the time of the House, that the reading 
of the bill be dispensed with and that in lieu thereof the sub- 
stitute which I send to the Clerk’s desk may be read, which 
substitute I offer as an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the bill (H. R. 4799) be dis- 
pensed with and that in lieu thereof the substitute which he 
sends to the Clerk’s desk be read and considered. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the whole text of H. R. 4799 after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 

“That Act 235 of the Session Laws of 1923, entitled ‘An act to 
authorize and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, 
and supply of electric current for light and power within the district 
of Hana, on the island and county of Maui, Territory of Hawaii,’ 
passed by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii and approved 
by the Governor of the Territory of Hawaii on May 2, 1923, as 
amended by Act 6 of the Session Laws of 1925, entitled ‘An act to 
extend the time within which the approval of the Congress of the 
United States must be secured to act 235 of the Session Laws of 
1923 by amending section 18 of that act,’ passed by the Legislature 
of Hawaii and approved by the Governor of the Territory of Hawaii 
on March 80, 1925, is hereby approved: Provided, That the authority 
in section 17 of said act for the altering, amending, or repeal of said 
act shall not be held to authorize such action by the Legislature of 
Hawali, except upon approval by Congress in accordance with the 
organic act.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to eonform to the text. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record upon the bill by inserting a 
further statement in respect to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PROMOTION OF A PROFESSOR OF THE UNITED STATES MILITARY 

ACADEMY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2274) providing for the promotion of a professor at the 
United States Military Academy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? é 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I objected to the consideration of this bill last consent day. 
Let me ask the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Furtow] the 
necessity for having a lieutenant colonel permanently detailed 
at West Point to teach natural and experimental philosophy? 

Mr. FURLOW. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from New 
York will not object to the consideration of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill requires three objectors. 

Mr. FURLOW. Mr. Speaker, the last time the bill was called 
up it was objected to because it was not explained on the floor. 
The bill affects one officer in the United States Army, a man 
who in 1917 was ordered to serve as an instructor at West 
Point. Being drafted into that service he was not permitted 
to go along on the promotion list with his classmates from 
West Point. This officer did not attempt to avoid service at 
the front, as shown by the report from the War Department. 
In fact, he did serve in about six of the major campaigns at 
the front after he had been assigned to duty at West Point. 
During the period when he was entitled to a vacation from 
West Point, he went to France and served, and then returned 
from France, acting upon orders from the War Department. 
This bill is sponsored by the War Department, to do justice to 
an officer who has been deprived of his regular promotion ad- 
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vantages, He is four years behind his classmates. The War 
Department recommends the passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any officer of the United States Army now 
holding the position of permanent professor at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, and who on July 2, 1921, would have become entitled to 
his promotion to a colonelcy had he remained in the line ‘of the Army 
and who on that date had completed more than three years’ duty as 
permanent professor shall have the rank, pay, and allowances of a 
colonel in the Army, and that the said rank shall date from July 2, 
1921: Provided, That no back pay and allowances prior to the passage 
of this act shall accrue, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ARTILLERY RANGE AT FORT ETHAN ALLEN, VT, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2752) for the purchase of land as an artillery range at 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I wish some member of the Committee on Military Affairs 
would tell us how many more artillery fields or new fields the 
War Department contemplates buying, in view of the action 
taken by the Congress only a few weeks ago authorizing the 
sale of a great deal of surplus land and property. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, that is a very proper 
question. The corps area in which Fort Ethan Allen is situ- 
ated has no artillery range. I have here a statement from 
Senator Greene, formerly a member of the House Military 
Affairs Committee. I will say for Senator Greene that no man 
ever opposed more strenuously the acquisition of additional 
property. I have very great confidence, and so has the House, 
in his judgment. 


I am told that the other corps areas have good ranges. I wish to 
emphasize the point that this artillery range is needed. It is not good 
policy to train men to drill with guns that do not know how to shoot, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to say to the gentleman, of course 
no one has a greater admiration for the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont [Senator GREENE] than I have or confidence in 
his judgment. I served on the Committee on Military Affairs 
with him, and I shall not object to this out of deference to the 
distinguished Senator; but as long as I am a Member of the 
House I am going to object to any purchases of land by the 
War Department when they come here and ask us to sell what 
they have on hand. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I agree entirely with the gentleman, 
and that is the position of the Committee on Military Affairs. 
It will be well for the committee to note what is said about 
this bill by Senator Greene and by the War Department: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FRANK L, GREENE 


It seems desirable for me to call the attention of Congress to the 
necessity for the immediate passage of this bill. The urgency for 
prompt action arises from the fact that the options on the various 
properties involved expire January 1, 1927. In all probability it will 
be impossible to renew these options at the prices stipulated in the 
existing agreements. 

In order to carry out the terms of these contracts, Congress must 
pass this bill (S. 2752) and provide for the appropriation of the re- 
quired funds in the next deficiency bill. 

The project has the approval of the War Department and of the 
Bureau of the Budget. This information is contained in a letter from 
Secretary of War Dwight F. Davis to Senator James W. WADSWORTH, 
Jr., of the Senate Military Affairs Committee, under date of February 
23, 1926. 

I am told that the other corps areas have good ranges. 

I wish to emphasize the point that this artillery range is needed. 
It is not good policy to train men to drill with guns that they do not 
know how to shoot. . 

This is in no sense a “raid on the Treasury“ and the prices agreed 
to are evidence that there is little effort to profit at the expense of 
the Government. The sums named in the agreements are considered 
by well-informed persons to be fair to all concerned. In somewhat 


over 80 parcels of land there are only three which are thought over- 
valued. The prices for the various holdings vary from $200 for 50 
acres of ent-over timber land to $20,000 for one excellent farm. It 
may be that some further adjustment will be possible, 
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ment can buy most of the properties for less than $5,000 in each case. 
The average price an acre is around $34, which I am convinced is very 
reasonable. The entire tract is hilly and it is mostly pastures, wood 
lots, and some tillable land. It is in the heart of the Green Moun- 
tains at the junction of the town lines of Jericho, Underhill, and 
Bolton, about one-third of the range jn each town. 

If this same area were leased, the owners would demand $34,866 a 
year. The high cost of leasing results from consideration of the incon- 
venience to the owners in moving goods and stock and in paying taxes 
and insurance during the periods of firing. It is only proper that they 
should be compensated for this. This in a few years would result in 
the expenditure of a sum that would at this time buy outright the en- 
tire property. While speaking of economy, I wish to point out that all 
equipment can be safely stored at Fort Ethan Allen, thus saving trans- 
portation costs. 

We in New England are confronted with the problem of training ar- 
tillery with no adequate facilities for actual firing. The only good 
ranges anywhere near are at Pine Plains, N. Y., and at Tobyhanna, Pa. 
These are in other corps areas and are now used to the limit. Obvi- 
ously it is not good economy to send troops from New England to either 
of these places. In two or three years transportation costs would 
equal the sum necessary to pay for this project. Nor is it good financing 
to lease a range under the circumstances I have described. 

At the proposed location the mountains form an effective backstop 
and the slopes of these mountains are contained within the limits of 
the proposed reservation, The altitude there yaries from about 900 feet 
to over 3,000 feet above sea level. 

We have here an opportunity to acquire property where firing can 
be conducted with both the 75-mm. and the 155-mm. guns. Ranges can 
be secured up to 8,500 yards and probably more, The site has been 
carefully selected from the viewpoint of military utility and also from 
the standpoint of isolation, However, in spite of its isolation, it is 
conveniently close to Fort Ethan Allen, a distance of about 20 miles 
over good roads, This distance gives excellent opportunity for march- 
ing practice. This location was decided upon after a survey of a large 
amount of territory. It is not a haphazard project by any means. It 
has been thoughtfully considered from all angles, military and civilian, 
It is only recommended after a careful trial. A section of it sufficient 
for test purposes was leased last summer and it meets with the ap- 
proval of the Regular, Militia, and Reserve officers. There is a scarcity 
now of desirable locations and as time goes on it will be increasingly 
difficult to secure one. If we wait until later we will have to pay a 
higher price, we may be unable to find such a desirable location, and in 
the meantime we will have to lease land at high prices for artillery 
practice, 

Among the various plots suitable for camps in this area there is one 
on the banks of the Lee River large enough for a regiment of artillery. 
Within a hundred yards of this camp site there is ample water for 
animals, and in addition there is an abundance of good well water for 
troops. The camp would be on hard, well-drained land; the climate is 
healthful and the surroundings rich in scenic beauty. I mention these 
things because the welfare and contentment of troops are of primary 
importance, 

Here we haye a place where conditions are ideal, where the contour 
of the country provides for all sorts of maneuvers, gun positions, and 
ranges, where the civilian population is friendly and well disposed 
toward the Army, and where the interests of economy will be served in 
the cutting of transportation costs by the storing of guns at the post 
and the absence of damage claims against the Government. If it be 
found desirable to conduct airplane practice, no better location can be 
found, There is a municipal landing field in Burlington, near by, and 
there is plenty of opportunity for landing and taking off on the present 
reservation at Fort Ethan Alien. 

The land owned by the State of Vermont comprises 1,234 acres. The 
latest session of the legislature authorized its disposal to the Federal 
Government, Gov. Franklin S. Billings wrote me under date of Decem- 
ber 21, 1925, that “acting under 148, acts of 1925,“ he had given an 
option to the Federal Government on this land for $18,000. There is 
no doubt of his authority to sell. 

I am told that General Pershing is famillar with the conditions there 
and that he is favorable to this project. Other staff officers who have 
been on the ground are likewise favorably impressed. 

October 14, 1925, Maj. Gen. John L. Hines, the Chief of Staff, wrote 
me that “such purchase is considered most desirable from the stand- 
point of successful field-artillery training in the First Corps Area, The 
results accomplished this summer were successful.” He also wrote me 
on January 4, 1926, in part as follows: “From a military standpoint 
the permanent possession of this range is highly desirable, as it is 
quite evident that the day is fast approaching when artillery target 
ranges will be increasingly difficult to locate and much more costly to 
acquire.” These letters were written in reply to communications I had 
sent him on this subject. 

Maj. Gen. William J. Snow, Chief of Field Artillery, wrote to me 
on January 14, 1925, in reply to an inquiry, “From all accounts the 
terrain is well adapted to the purchase for which it is intended to be 
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used, namely, a field-artillery target range. I am heartily in favor of 
the project in view of the urgent need of the First Corps Area for a 
suitable range.” 

Lient. Col. T. W. Hollyday, formerly in command at Fort Ethan 
Allen, has told me that practically every kind of artillery problem can 
be worked out at this site, 

Lieut. Col, A. A, Starbird, now in command at that post, is enthu- 
slastic about the possibilities of the range. 

The people of Vermont are well disposed toward the military. The 
State believes in reasonable preparedness, and I may say here that at 
the outbreak of the World War the Vermont National Guard was the 
only militia outfit equipped and ready to take the field at once. 

In closing, I want to say that I have been interested in this matter 
for a long period of time, and feel that at last a location has been 
found that can not be surpassed. I hope you will believe me when I 
say that I am not urging the enactment of the bill solely because it is 
located in the State which I have the privilege of representing. This 
range is needed in the First Corps Area. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 23, 1926. 
Hon. JJamzes W. WADSWORTH, Jr., 
Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator WapswortH: In compliance with your request of 
January 28, 1926, I am plessed to submit the following report on 
S. 2752. 

The subject of the proposed legislation is the purchase of land as an 
artillery range at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 

There are no provisions of existing law on this subject. 

The acquisition of a target range in this vicinity has been under 
consideration for some time, and from a military standpoint the en- 
actment of the proposed legislation is desirable. 

It is necessary at present to rent a rather inadequate range at an 
annual expenditure of $10,735, with the prospect of an advance in 
rentals next year, when the options to purchase expire, 

In addition to this, we have been using without cost to the Govern- 
ment (under license signed by the Governor of Vermont) 1,200 acres of 
State land. This privilege may be withdrawn at any time, which would 
entail the rental of additional privately owned areas at a considerably 
increased expenditure, 

The present rental of the land now under lease amounts to 5.37 per 
cent of the proposed purchase price; and if we add the rental to be 
expected if the State-owned land Is withdrawn, it is apparent that the 
purchase would pay for itself in the matter of rental alone in a few 
years, 

It appears therefore that both from a military viewpoint and from 
a business viewpoint the acquisition of this tract is advisable, 

If the Committee on Military Affairs wishes to have hearings upon 
the proposed legislation, the following-named officers are designated to 
appear before your committee: 

Lieut. Col, J. A. Baer, G. 8. 

Maj. A. C. Sandeford, F. A. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget has been consulted and 
advises that this proposed legislation is not in conflict with the finan- 
cial program of the President, 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwianr F. Davis, Secretary of War. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Reserving the right to object, 
what is the cost? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Two hundred thousand dollars; and 
that is less than the capitalization of the rental at the present 
time. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I will not object, but I can 
not help but express my amazement at the inconsistency of 
the War Department in selling certain property used by a 
State National Guard and immediately afterwards asking for 
authority to purchase land at a cost of $200,000—— 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will say to my colleague—— 

Mr. O' CON NOR of Louisiana, Will the gentleman permit me 
to finish? Jackson Barracks, in the city of New Orleans, was 
purchased about 1843 by the Federal Government at a cost of 
$43,000, and was used as a barracks by the Regular troops up 
to about four or five years ago, when it was abandoned and 
then a permit issued to the State National Guard of Lonisiana 
to occupy that ground and the buildings. The State National 
Guard at the blast of the bugle, of course, will go out heel to 
heel and arm in arm with the Regular troops, but notwith- 
standing this military fact and our protest, the War Depart- 
ment determined that this property must be sold and the 
National Guard evicted, kicked out unceremoniously, though it 
is unquestionably a part of the Military Establishment of the 
country. It was with considerable difficulty that we secured 
a recognition of the claim of the National Guard on property 
which had been used for military purposes by the United States 
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Government. We thought that the bill authorizing the sale of 
the no longer used reservations and abandoned forts, as con- 
fected in conference, assured the State that it could purchase 
this property for its National Guard. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will say to the gentleman I have 
been a member of the National Guard for 20 years and I would 
not do anything to discriminate against the National Guard, 
but this does not discriminate—— 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. It is an inconsistency to put 
the National Guard off of military property and acquire other 
property at a cost of $200,000 for a rifle range. No sophistry 
or easuistry will conceal that fact. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, in the bill 
we passed two weeks ago a piece of property in the gentleman’s 
State was being used by the National Guard and they improved 
it. We authorized the sale, and the Louisiana National Guard 
has to go out and buy property 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Have to pass the hat, as it 
were, to acquire that which should have been given to them. 
And now we find a coordinator with full knowledge of the 
attitude of Congress toward our National Guard and Jackson 
Barracks, recommending that a Federal department take it 
over. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will say that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is now furnishing the National Guard money for 
such purposes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I wanted to bring this cur- 
rent history about Jackson Barracks out. As a matter of 
fact, by this bill priority is given (and generally speaking there 
is no fault to find with that) to a department of the Federal 
Government to acquire such property, as mentioned in the bill 
to which I referred. Now, what happens? A coordinator in 
New Orleans, who should have known that general priority 
accorded to the Federal departments was subordinate to the 
preference expressly or impliedly given to the National Guard, 
was seized with a remarkable idea in reference to that property. 
Notwithstanding that Congress intended to give the State 
National Guard the right of preference he was seized with the 
extraordinarily fantastical idea that a department of the Fed- 
eral Government should take possession, claim it, and devote 
it to what—to the building of a quarantine station and marine 
hospital right next to where the slaughterhouses and stock- 
yards of New Orleans are located. Why, it is a wonder he 
did not suggest that the Federal employees customhouse or a 
play ground be put in between. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is a coordinator? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I am inclined to give it up, 
but I will make a guess. I think he is a humbug. 

Mr. MADDEN. What else? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Besides that, I do not know. 
I am willing to say a coordinator—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I am serious. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. So am I. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is his function? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. The function apparently of 
a coordinator is to secure information relating to the coordinat- 
ing of different activities of the Government and submitting 
it and his recommendation to the chief coordinator, who trans- 
mits them to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is he in the State Department, Commerce 
Department, or what? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I always thought he was, in 
a measure at least, a subordinate of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. MADDEN. . Oh, no. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. He is not in the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. If the gentleman will take 
the Congressional Directory, as made up for several years fol- 
lowing the creation of the coordinators, he will see that it 
was grouped with the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. MADDEN. What department? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. He is under the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. MADDEN. General Smithers? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. I am quite sure the 
coordinators were brought into existence to render some assist- 
ance, real or imaginary, to the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. MADDEN. He is not a member of the Bureau of the 
Budget; he is in the Army. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Then the Congressional Di- 
rectory as made up for several years was misleading, as well 
as the information I thought I had on the subject from the 
bureau itself. 

Mr. MADDEN. 


Is he in the Army? 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I imagine so. I think I know 
what is in the gentleman’s mind. There are so many Army 
officers that something had to be found for them to do. But 
you have entirely thrown me out of the position that I have 
always assumed and which I still adhere to, and that is in 
assuming that the coordinators are a part of the Budget 
Bureau. 

Mr. BEGG. In how long does the gentleman from Minois 
expect to get through? 

Mr. MADDEN. I was trying to give the gentleman from 
Louisiana some information. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. For which I thank the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. I suppose he means the coordinators, 
to justify their existence, must deal in a lot of bunk. The 
idea of suggesting that a quarantine station should be located 
in a city near the Gulf of Mexico side by side with a marine 
hospital and next door to the slaughterhouses from which we 
get our meat supply is something that would not occur to me, 

Mr. MADDEN. Was there serious objection to that? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes; almost a riotous one, 
or what threatened to be an enormous mass meeting, which 
was called off on the assurance of General Lord. I should 
imagine that the gentleman from Illinois, with his knowledge 
of a city like Chicago, with its hygienic and sanitary condi- 
tions and sociological problems arising from the stockyards 
and packing houses would understand the objection to a 
proposed coordination that would do violence to the pledge 
to the National Guard; and which for grotesque composition 
makes reasonable the weird confection of the three’ witches 
in Macbeth, around the caldron into which they threw hell 
broth, lizards’ tails, and so forth. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am asking for information. I knew the 
gentleman from Louisiana would have it. I knew there was 
no place else where I could get it so accurately as from the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr, O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I thank the gentleman for the 
compliment; but I wonder if the gentleman from Ilinois will 
not give expression in his characteristic way on some day when 
he is feeling fit, to his idea of coordinators. I hope I am 
present when he roars out “ Bunk.” 

What I want to get to the House is the extraordinary 
suggestions of some coordinators and their plain disregard of 
the intent of Congress to give a preference to the National 
Guard of a State in reference to property which the Secretary 
of War is authorized to sell under certain circumstances. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was ignorant of that fact. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Oh, the gentleman can not 
plead ignorance of any subject. He is the best informed man 
in the House, in my judgment. He knows coordinators and is 
just joshing. I am informed by an official high up in the 
health seryice that the recommendations of some of the co- 
ordinators would outdo in fancifulness any of the stories of 
de Maupassant or our own Edgar Allan Poe. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
and empowered to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or donation, 
a tract of land containing approximately 6,007 acres in the vicinity 
of and for use as a target range in connection with Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vt., and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
such purpose a sum not to exceed $200,000 out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Recorp my remarks on the rifle range at Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vt. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the need of this artillery 
range is unquestioned. Fort Ethan Allen is a Cavalry and 
Field Artillery post, The Regular Army forces stationed there 
require a range for practice firing. Furthermore, it is the 
policy of the War Department to train various branches of 
the Reserve Army at Regular Army posts garrisoned by troops 
of the same branches. Since all the Field Artillery of the 
First Corps Area is stationed at Fort Ethan Allen, this post 
must train all the Field Artillery training forces for the First 
Corps Area. 
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The provision now being made for a range for target practice 
is outlined in the report of Secretary of War Davis concern- 
ing this bill. He says: 3 


It is necessary at present to rent a rather inadequate range at an 
annual expenditure of $10,735, with the prospect of an advance in 
rentals next year when the options to purchase expire. 

In addition to this we have been using, without cost to the Govern- 
ment (under license signed by the Governor of Vermont), 1,200 acres 
of State land. This privilege may be withdrawn at any time, which 
would entaii the rental of additional privately owned areas at a con- 
siderably increased expenditure. 


Now the situation is just this: The Government holds options 
on this property, and some additional property needed to make 
the range safe and adequate, with the privilege of purchase on 
or before January 1, 1927. All this property, as the Secfetary 
of War points out, can be purchased at a price upon which the 
rental now paid for a part will pay 5.37 per cent of the inter- 
est. The Secretary states further: 


If we add the rental to be expected if the State-owned land is 
withdrawn, it is apparent that the purchase would pay for itself 
in the matter of rental alone in a few years. 


Senator Greene shows in his statement the rental of the total 
area inyolyed in this bill would cost the Government $34,866 
per annum. 

Prompt action now in passing this bill will make possible 
saving of the rentals for the ensuing year, beginning June 1, 
and will insure the War Department at reasonable cost an 
adequate target range in the First Corps Area for training the 
regular and civilian components of the Army. 

As the Secretary of War says, in conclusion: 


It appears therefore that both from a military viewpoint and from 
a business yiewpoint the acquisition of this tract is advisable. 


ADJUSTMENT OF WATER-RIGHT CHARGES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10429) to adjust water-right charges, to grant certain other 
relief on the Federal irrigation projects, to amend subsections 
E and F of section 4, act approved December 5, 1924, and for 
other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr, SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice, and that it retain its 
place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


RETIREMENT FOR NURSE CORPS OF ARMY AND NAVY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8953) to provide retirement for the nurse corps of the 
Army and Navy. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mrs. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice and retain its place on 
the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
lady from California? 

There was no objection. 


CASPER-ALCOVA RECLAMATION PROJECT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 10356) to provide for the diversion of the waters of the 
North Platte River and construction of the Casper-Alcova 
reclamation project. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WINTHR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have this bill passed over without prejudice, and that it may 
retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, two weeks ago when this bill was first called up I 
said to the author, Mr. WINTER, of Wyoming, that I would ob- 
ject to its consideration until I could confer with Mr. Car- 
penter, our Colorado River water commissioner, and see if we 
could not come to an understanding as to the respective rights 
of the two States in and to the waters of the North Platte 
River aud it’ qibuiaries. With understanding, the gentleman 
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from Wyoming on the 5th instant asked that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice, and that was done. 


The same bill passed the Senate without objection and is 


on this calendar now. I at once wired to our Colorado officials 
and Mr. Carpenter and our atterney general, Mr. Boadtright, 
came on here from Colorado and they are here now and they 
and I are conferring with Mr. WINTEn and Mr. Hopkins, 
and others are now endeavoring to come to an interstate agree- 


ment as to the fair division of the waters of that stream. 
Colorado and Wyoming have litigated over those waters for 
12 years already, and we all hope that we may come to an 
amicable understanding and thereby obviate future litigations 
So, if the gentleman from Wyoming will ask 
to pass the bill over again, I will not now object, and I trust 
before it comes up again we may reach an agreement between 
the two States, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


BIRTHPLACE OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8267) to authorize the coinage of copper i-cent pieces 
to aid in the preservation of the birthplace of the world's 
best-loyed poet, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Speaker, this measure was introduced 
by Mr. Thayer, of Massachusetts, late deceased, providing for 
the coinage of copper coins to aid in the preservation of 
the birthplace of Henry W. Longfellow. The Treasury De- 
partment has opposed the issuance of the coin, and the sponsors 
I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be passed over without 
prejudice and retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
OVERLAND COMMUNICATIONS ON THE SEWARD PENINSULA, ALASKA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the reso- 


Ivtion (H. J. Res. 73) authorizing the improvement of the 


system of overland communications on the Seward Peninsula, 
Alaska, 


The title of the resolution was read. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


that House Joint Resolution 73 be passed over without preju- 


dice and retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


ARMY FIELD CLERKS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9512) to provide for appointing Army field clerks and 
field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, warrant oflicers, United 
States Army. P 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that Senate bill 3283 be substituted for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that the Senate bill 3283 be substituted for the 
House bill. Is there objection? * 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter Army field clerks and field clerks, 
Quartermaster Corps, now in active service, shall have the rank, pay, 
allowances, retirement privileges, and benefits of warrant officers, other 
than those of the Army Mine Planter Service, and the Secretary of 
War is hereby authorized and directed to appoint them warrant officers 
of the Regular Army: Provided, That in determining length of service 
for longevity pay and retirement they shall be credited with and 
entitled to count the same military service as now authorized for 
warrant officers, including service as Army field clerks and field clerks, 
Quartermaster Corps, and all classified field service rendered as head- 
quarters clerks and clerks of the Quartermaster Corps: Provided fur- 
ther, That the limitation In the act of June 30, 1922, on the number 
of warrant officers, United States Army, shall not apply to the ap- 
pointees hereunder, 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
A similar House bill, 9512, was laid on the table. 
ALASKA RAILROAD 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House Joint 
Resolution 96, to authorize the President to pay to surgeons em- 
ployed on the Alaska Railroad such sums as may be due them 
under agreement with the Alaskan Engineering Commission or 
the Alaska Railroad. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this resolution may be passed over without prejudice and 
retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alaska asks unani- 
mous consent that House Joint Resolution No. 96 be passed 
over without prejudice and retain its place on the calendar, 
Is there objection? 

There was no bjection. 

REVENUE ACT OF 1926 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10501) to repeal section 806 of the revenue act of 1926. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
What is the necessity for this bill? 

Mr. HAWLEY, The necessity of distributing stamps among 
the post offices in the country has been done away with by the 
repeal of the various excise taxes, and all that are sold now 
are sold in the large centers. 


Mr. BLANTON, This is a unanimous report from the gen- 
tleman’s committee? 

Mr. HAWLEY. So far as I know, it was a unanimous 
T 


eport. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 806 of the revenue act of 1926 be, 
and is hereby, repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 

ARMY SUPPLY BASE, SOUTH BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1486) to authorize the Secretary of War to lease to the Bush 
Terminal Railroad Co. and to the Long Island Railroad use of 
railway tracks at Army supply base, South Brooklyn, N. X. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. z 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to cb- 
ject, I have an amendment that would require the discon- 
tinuance of an action that is now pending in the courts by this 
company against the United States; and in order to make it 
elear that that is the intent of Congress, I want to insert an 
amendment on page 2, line 8. If that amendment is accepted, 
I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. This bill requires three objections. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, 
authorized, in his discretion, to enter into and execute, upon such 
terms and conditions as he considers advisable, a lease or leases, joint 
or several, to the Bush Terminal Railroad Co. and the Long Island 
Railroad authorizing, for the interchange of freight between said 
failroads during the term thereof, such use of the tracks of any Gov- 
ernment railroad as may be maintained within the limits of the Army 
supply base at South Brooklyn, N. Y., as will not interfere with the 
proper and necessary use of said tracks by the Government in the 
transaction and operation of its own business at said Army supply 
base: Provided, That any such lease to the Bush Terminal Railroad 
Co. shall become effective only upon waiver and surrender by the Bush 
Terminal Railroad Co. of any and all claims against the United 
States in any manner accruing from, connected with, or growing out 
of the use, occupation, or curtailment by the United States of the 
franchise rights of said railroad company and of any and all claims 
of any character whatsoever against the United States, except for any 
balance which may be due such railroad company for the physical 
value of track and overhead appropriated and retained by the United 
States. The term of any such lease shall be for such period as the 
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Secretary of War shall determine, not in excess of the unexpired por- 
tion of any franchise so appropriated or any renewal thereof. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuaxrvta: Page 2, line 8, after the 
word “ States,” insert: “And the discontinuance, without cost, of any 
action now pending by the said company against the United States.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


EQUALIZATION OF PAY OF RETIRED OFFICERS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5840) to equalize the pay of retired officers of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Public Health Service. 

The Clerk read the titie of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. This bill requires three objections. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama and Mr. MILLIGAN also objected. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARIES OF THE INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF VERMONT AND THE BATTLE OF BENNINGTON 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House Joint 
Resolution No. 176, establishing a commission for the partici- 
pation of the United States in the observance of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversaries of the independence of Ver- 
mont and the Battle of Bennington, and authorizing an appro- 
priation to be utilized in connection with such observance. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? 

Mr. WELSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this resolution be passed over without prejudice and retain its 
place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that this resolution be passed over without 
prejudice and retain its place on the calendar. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

FISHERIES OF ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9210) to amend section 1 of the act of Congress of June 6, 1924, 
entitled “An act for the protection of the fisheries of Alaska, 
and for other purposes.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That section 1 of the act of Congress of June 6, 
1924, entitled An act for the protection of the fisheries of Alaska, 
and for other purposes,” is amended so that it will read as follows: 

“Sxcriun 1. That for the purpose of protecting and conserving the 
fisheries of the United States in all waters of Alaska the Secretary of 
Commerce from time to time may set apart and reserve fishing areas 
in any of the waters of Alaska over which the United States has 
jurisdiction, and within such areas may establish closed seasons 
during which fishing may be limited or probibited as he may prescribe. 
Under this authority to limit fishing in any area so set apart and 
reserved the Secretary may (a) fix the size and character of nets, 
boats, traps, or other gear and appliances to be used therein; (b) 
limit the catch of fish to be taken from any area; (c) make such 
regulations as to time, means, methods, and extent of fishing as he 
may deem advisable. From and after the creation of any such fishing 
area and during the time fishing is prohibited therein it shall be unlaw- 
ful to fish therein or to operate therein any boat, seine, trap, or other 
gear or apparatus for the purpose of taking fish; and from and after 
the creation of any such fishing area in which limited fishing is per- 
mitted such fishing shall be carried on only during the time, in the 
manner, to the extent, and in conformity with such rules and regu- 
lations as the Secretary prescribes under the authority herein given: 
Provided, That every such regulation made by the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall be of general application within the particular area to 
which it applies, and that no exclusive or several rigit of fishery shall 
be granted therein, nor shall any citizen of the United States be 
denied the right to take, prepare, cure, or preserve fish or shellfish 
in any area of the waters of Alaska where fishing is permitted by the 
Secretary of Commeree. The right herein given to establish fishing 
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areas and to permit limited fishing therein shall not apply to any 
creek, stream, river, or other bodics of water in which fishing is 
prohibited by specific provisions of this act, but the Secretary of Com- 
merce, through the creation of such areas and the establishment of 
closed seasons, may further extend the restrictions and limitations 
imposed upon fishing by specific provisions of this or any other act of 
Congress: Provided further, That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby 
authorized to permit the taking of fish or shellfish, for bait purposes 
only, at any or all seasons in any or all Alaskan Territorial waters. 

“Tt shall be unlawful to import or bring into the Territory of 
Alaska, for purposes other than personal use and not for sale or barter, 
salmon from waters outside the jurisdiction of the United States taken 
during any closed period provided for by this act or regulations made 
thereunder.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

DAM ACROSS THE POTEAU RIVER 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4080) granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
Fort Smith, Sebastian County, Ark. and the Fort Smith 
waterworks district of said city to construct, maintain, and 
operate a dam across the Poteau River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. Carter of Oklahoma, Mr. CRAMTON, and Mr. McCrintic 
objected. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 120. An act fixing the fees of jurors and witnesses in 
the United States courts, including the District Court of 
Hawaii, the District Court of Porto Rico, and the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 5858. An act for the relief of Charles Ritzel: 

H. R. 6874. An act for the relief of James Madison Brown; and 

H. R. 8192. An act authorizing the designation of postmasters 
by the Postmaster General as disbursing officers for the pay- 
ment of contractors, emergency carriers, and temporary car- 
riers for performance of authorized service on power-beat and 
star routes in Alaska. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 10198) making appro- 
priations for the government of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable, in whole or in part, against the 
revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of 
Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the 
House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses 
thereon and ordered that Mr. Puipps, Mr. Jones of Washing- 
ton, Mr. Capper, Mr. Glass, and Mr. Kenprick be appointed 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


JUPITER, FLA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8903) to donate to the town, municipality, or city of 
Jupiter, Fla., for park purposes, the abandoned tract or tracts 
of land formerly used as a life-saving station. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sears] accept an amendment 
to sell this land en bloc instead of going into the retail real- 
estate business? If the gentleman will, I shall be glad to with- 
draw my objection. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. My friend, the gentleman from Ohio, 
knows the esteem in which I hold him, and will the gentleman 
permit an amendment to that providing that 5 acres be reserved 
for park purposes? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to join in the appeal 
of the gentleman from Florida. I think there ought to be some 
place down there where somebody can sit down for half an 
hour without paying rent. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Or take a swim. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
the amendment from the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. BEGG. Let me hear the amendment of the gentleman. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Provided that not less than 5 acres 
be reserved for park purposes. 

Mr. BEGG. Five acres of ocean front? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Yes. 
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Mr. BEGG. I do not object to that, although I do not accept 
it with any enthusiasm. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I will say to my good friend from 
Ohio, in order that my record may be kept clear, that I have 
opposed the block sale in Florida for this reason: If you sell 
it in block only one man can bid on it. Therefore, you are not 
going to get as much for it as you would if you sold it in lots. 
In the sale of Chapman Field I protested, and the War Depart- 
ment has that protest on file, The Government will perhaps 
have to come here, and I will have to ask my good friend and 
colleague from Ilinois [Mr. MADDEN] to make an appropriation 
of nearly as much as they got for the 600 acres for the pur- 
chase of 100 acres for a landing field. I did that in good faith 
because, as I have said, I want everybody to have a chance 
to bid on these lots. It is to be a public sale, and you can not 
buy for less than the appraised value. My friends, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] and the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Srnnotr] and other members of the committee 
know this is not the bill I drew up; but I accept this bill be- 
cause it is the best I can get, and I will accept the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio with my amendment because I 
realize the situation. 

Mr. BEGG. I will say, and I think this ought to be said, 
inasmuch as the gentleman has made his statement, my reason 
for objecting to the Government going into the retail real-estate 
business is this: I think the net return to the Government 
from a block sale will be greater than if we go into the retail 
business. If we have 5 or 10 lots left or if anybody defaults on 
any of them, we have got to go through a suit of foreclosure 
and collection, and the amount of money spent by the Interior 
Department agents in running back and forth down there will 
eat up half the gross proceeds. I think if we want to sell it, 
we should sell it in block and get rid of it, and I will not 
object to the gentleman's amendment with respect to 5 acres, 
although I do not think that is necessary. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Does the gentleman think that his amend- 
ment is a wise one? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; or I would not offer it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. This property is worth $10,000 an acre, and 
there are 80 acres of it. Only some one possessing $700,000 or 
$1,000,000 ready to invest it in this kind of property can buy 
it. It is only sume real-estate speculator who would enter into 
a proposition of that kind who will buy it. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. SINNOTT. In just a moment. Let the department 
divide the property up as the department contemplates doing 
and then you will have a number of bidders and will not prac- 
tically turn it over to some wealthy individual who is the only 
person who can buy under your proposition. This matter has 
had very careful consideration by the Secretary of the Interior 
and also by the Public Lands Committee of the House. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. In this property that the War Department was 
permitted to sell a few weeks ago, are they going to divide that 
up into small farms or lots or sell it en gros? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I do not know what they are going to do, and 
I know nothing about that property; but I do know something 
about this situation. 

Mr. BEGG. It seems to me it is entirely a wrong theory of 
governmental activity to put the Government into the allotment 
business in selling lots. 

Mr. SINNOTT. They have frequentiy done that for years 
and years and have handled it successfully. 

Mr. BEGG. And just a few weeks ago we had a bill up here 
to correct and clean up a sale of that kind in Alaska. 

Mr. SINNOTT. And we have had hundreds of bills to clean 
up general-block sales? 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. When the Interior Department sells land 
there is no large charge against it for expenses. The expense 
of the sale is a very small percentage, according to their way 
of doing business, because they do not go outside and get ex- 
pensive auctioneers, and so forth. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question on that 
point? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. How are they going to sell this land in lots 
unless they have it surveyed and run off and everything of 
that kind? ; 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. That does not cost much. 


Mr. CRAMTON. We have our surveying service. I think 


there is a great deal of merit in what the gentleman from 
Oregon has said. The gentleman is very familiar with the 
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handling of public lands. In an $800,000 proposition you limit 
the opportunity for the Government to get its fair value. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. If the gentleman will yield, it simply 
means one man can bid on this land, but the other way gives 
everybody a chance. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What will happen is that some New 
York corporation or some other group of men will go down 
there, bid on it in block, and then they will cut it up into lots 
and sell it and make an enormous profit. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. To be frank with my friend, I know 
that is the case right now. There is one party prepared to 
bid on this land. 

Mr. BEGG. My answer to that is if the Government sells it 
in one lump, I do not care whether there is 1 bidder or 10 
bidders, the Government will have its money. If the Govern- 
ment goes into the allotment business, they probably will not 
get the money. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Judging from what has been said about 
this particular land, it seems to me if your plan is followed we 
are simply turning this land oyer to a certain individual down 
there at his own price. 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, no. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. If there is to be only one bidder, what 
other answer can there be? 

Mr. BEGG. This is to be a sale at public auction. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. If there is only one man who can handle 
it, it will go at his own price. 

Mr. BEGG. I think there will be more than one bidder. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. If the gentleman from Ohio insists on his 
amendment, I shall object to the bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I fear that the proposition of the gentleman 
from Ohio will just invite some wealthy syndicate or some 
syndicate to get together and handle that property. 

Mr. BEGG. Well, let the matter go over until we can talk 
it over. I am thoroughly committed, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Florida. Men came to me from this small town to 
get me to withdraw my objection. Before I was through they 
said that I was right and thanked me and did not want it 
allotted. Here is what will happen: Suppose the Goyernment 
fails to sell five lots, or two lots, before they can improve a 
street they have to come and get permission of Congress 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. BEGG. I shall object unless my amendment is adopted. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. And I shall object to the bill if the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, Mr. WELSH, and Mr. BEGG ob- 


ected. 
: Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill retain its place on the calendar. 

Mr. BEGG. This bill has been objected to three times, and 
that takes the bill off the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard, and the 
clerk will report the next bill. 


TO VALIDATE CERTAIN DECLARATIONS OF INTENTION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3859) to validate certain declarations of intentions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re tt enacted, ete., That so much of the seventh subdivision of sec- 
tion 4 of the act entitled “An act to establish a Bureau of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization and to provide for a uniform rule for the 
naturalization of aliens throughout the United States,“ approved June 
29, 1906, as amended, as reads as follows:“ Provided, That it shall not 
be lawful to make a declaration of intention before the clerk of any 
court on election day or during the period of 30 days preceding the day 
of holding of any election within the jurisdiction of the court,” is re- 
pealed, x 

Sec. 2. No declaration of intention heretofore filed in disregard of 
so much of such act of 1906 as is above repealed shall be held invalid 
for such cause. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ALLOTTING WAR TROPHIES TO THE AMERICAN LEGION MUSEUM 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint reso- 
Intion (H. J. Res. 114) directing the Secretary of War to allot 
war trophies to the American Legion Museum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have just been informed that the Senate has passed this 
identical resolutton. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
resolution may be substituted for the House resolution. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the Senate Joint Resolution 91, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be directed to allot and 
deliver without cost to the United States, to the National Museum of 
the American Legion at its national headquarters, a representative col- 
lection of captured and surrendered war devices and trophies of the 
World War, to be selected from those war devices and trophies not 
otherwise allotted and accepted for distribution in accordance with law: 
Provided, That acceptance, shipment, and delivery shall be made within 
a reasonable time and under the laws and regulations, except as 
herein provided, that are now applicable to acceptance, shipment, and 
delivery of war devices and trophies to the States, Territories, posses- 
sions of the United States, and the District of Columbia, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

House Joint Resolution 114 was laid on the table. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE SUPREME COURT REPORTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 10701) to provide for the distribution of the Supreme 
Court reports and amending section 227 of the Judicial Code. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

Mr. GRAHAM. What is the gentleman’s objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. There are not sufficient now to give all the 
district attorneys a copy of these reports, and until a sufficient 
number is provided I think we ought to confine the Army to a 
study of military tactics. 

Mr. GRAHAM. It makes a difference of only 12 reports. 
This is to furnish the court-martials approved by the Attorney 
General and the Secretary of War and is approved by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 


PURCHASE OF QUARANTINE STATIONS, TEX. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10782) relating to the purchase of quarantine stations 
from the State of Texas. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute for this bill a similar Senate bill (S. 3287) now on the 
Speaker's table. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, is it the same bill? 

Mr. BOX. It is identical. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
substitution of the similar Senate bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Senate bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the authority contained in the sundry 
civil act approved June 5, 1920 (41 Stats. p. 875), may be construed 
to permit of the purchase of the lands, and/or buildings, and/or 
equipment, or portions thereof, of the quarantine stations of the 
State of Texas to which good and sufficient title can be conveyed 
by the State of Texas to the United States without regard to the 
quarantine system or stations as a whole, appropriate deduction to be 
made from the appropriation therefor on account of such property to 
which good title can not be given by the State of Texas, using as a 
basis therefor the joint-appraisal report of representatives of the 
United States Government and the State of Texas, dated August 
16, 1919. 

Sec. 2. No buildings shall be purchasable under the authority of 
this act unless title can be given by the State of Texas to land on 
which situated, except in the case of those buildings of the quaran- 
tine station at Galveston, Tex., now situated on land owned by the 


The Clerk will report the 


“United States Government, payment for which buildings is herchy 


authorized if good and sufficient title in the State of Texas can 
otherwise be shown to said buildings. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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The similar House bill (H. R. 10782) was ordered to lie 
on the table. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES TO FILE BILLS OF INTERPLEADER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2206) authorizing insurance companies or associations or fra- 
ternal or beneficial societies to file bills of interpleader. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this is the usual interpleader where there are two claim- 
ants to the same insurance? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as foilows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the district courts of the United States 
shall have original jurisdiction to entertain and determine suits in 
equity begun by bills of interpleader duly verified, filed by any in- 
surance company or association or fraternal or beneficial society, and 
ayerring that one or more persons who are bona fide claimants against 
such company, association, or society resides or reside within the 
territorial jurisdiction of said court; that such company, association, 
or society has issued a policy of insurance or certificate of member- 
ship providing for the payment of $500 or more as insurance, in- 
demnity, or benefits to a beneficiary, beneficiaries, or the heirs, next 
to kin, legal representatives, or assignee of the person insured or 
member; that two or more adverse claimants, citizens of different 
States, are claiming to be entitled to such insurance, indemnity, or 
benefits; that such company, association, or society has paid the 
amount thereof into the registry of the court, there to abide the judg- 
ment of the court. 

Sec. 2. In all such cases if the policy or certificate is drawn payable 
to the estate of the insured and has not been assigned in accordance 
with the terms of the policy or certificate the district court of the 
district of the residence of the personal representative of the insured 
shall have jurisdiction of such suit. In case the policy or certificate 
has been assigned during the life of the insured in accordance with 
the terms of the policy or certificate, the district court of the district 
of the residence of the assignee or of his personal representative 
shall have jurisdiction. In case the policy or certificate is drawn 
payable to a beneficiary or beneficiaries and there has been no such 
assignment as aforesaid the jurisdiction shall be in the district court 
of the district in which the beneficiary or beneficiaries or their personal 
representatives reside. In case there are beneficiaries resident in more 
districts than one, then jurisdiction shall be in the district court 
in any district in which a beneficiary or the personal representative 
of a deceased beneficiary resides. Notwithstanding any provision of the 
Judicial Code to the contrary, said court shall have power to issue its 
process for all such claimants and to issue an order of injunction 
against each of them, enjoining them from instituting or prosecuting 
any suit or proceedixg in any State court or in any other Federal 
court on such policy or certificate of membership until the further 
order of the court; which process and order of injunction shall be 
returnable at such time as the said court or a judge thereof shall 
determine and shall be addressed to and served by the United States 
marshals for the respective districts wherein said claimants reside 
or may be found. 

Sec. 3. Said court shall hear and determine the cause and shall dis- 
charge the complainant from further liability; and shall make the 
injunction permanent and enter all such other orders and decrees as 
may be suitable and proper, and issue all such customary writs as 
may be necessary or convenient to carry out and enforce the same. 

Bec. 4. Public Act No. 346, Sixty-fourth Congress, entitled “An act 
authorizing insurance companies and fraternal beneficiary societies to 
file bills of interpleader,” approved February 22, 1917, and Public 
Act No, 465, Sixty-eighth Congress, entitled “An act to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act authorizing insurance companies or associations and 
fraternal beneficiary societies to file bills of interpleader,” approved 
February 22, 1917.“ approved February 25, 1925, be and the same 
are hereby repealed. Said repeal shall not affect any act done or any 
right, accruing or accrued in any suit or proceeding had or commenced 
under said acts hereby repealed, prior to the passage of this act, but 
all such acts or rights, suits or proceedings shall continue and be valid 
and may be prosecuted and enforced in the same manner as it said 
acts had not been repealed hereby, 

Mr. GRAHAM severally offered the following amendments, 
and they were severally agreed to: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “any,” insert “ casualty company, 
surety company.” 

Page 1, Une 10, after the word “society,” insert “has in its 


custody or possession money or property of the value of $500 or 
more, or.“ 
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Page 1, line 11, after the word “Issued,” insert a bond or.” 

Page 1, line 12, after the word “ more,” insert “to the obligee or 
obligees In such bond or.” 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “ to,” insert “such money or prop- 
erty or the penalty of such bond, or to.“ 

Page 2, line 6, after the word “ has,” insert “ deposited such money 
or property or bas.” 

Page 2, line 6, after the word “amount,” insert the word “ thereof,” 

Page 2, line 23, after the word “are,” insert “claimants of such 
money or property, of in case there are.“ 

Page 2, line 24, after the word “beneficiaries,” insert “under any 
such bond or policy.” 

Page 3, line 1, after the word “or,” insert “a claimant or.“ 

Page 3, iine 1, after the word “ deceased,” insert “ claimant or.” 

Page 3, line 7, after the words “ Federal Court,” insert “on account 
of such money or property or on such bond or.” 


The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read a third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING INSURANCE COMPANIES TO FILE BILLS OF 
INTERPLEADER 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimons con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, the bill S. 2296 
authorizes insurance companies or associations or fraternal or 
beneficial societies to file bills of interpleader. The House 
Judiciary Committee has favorably reported this bill as follows: 


(Report to accompany S. 2296) 


The Committee on the Judiclary, to whom was referred the bill 
S. 2296, after consideration, report the same favorably and recom- 
mend that the bill do pass. 

The only change made in the present law by this bill is found in the 
last sentence of section 2 of the bill as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any provision of the Judicial Code to the con- 
trary, said court shall have power to issue its process for all such 
claimants and to issue an order of injunction against each of them, 
enjoining them from instituting or prosecuting any suit or proceeding 
in any State court or in any other Federal court on such policy or 
certificate of membership until the further order of the court, which 
process and order of injunction shall be returnable at such time as the 
said court or a judge thereof shall determine and shall be addressed 
to and served by the United States marshals for the respective dis- 
tricts wherein said claimants reside or may be found.“ 

The amendment is necessary in order to make more adequate the 
power of the court in the handling and disposition of bills of inter- 
pleader in suits authorized by the act of February 25, 1925, which is 
reenacted by this bill. 


Baltimore is the home city of the surety companies. The 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., the United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co., the Maryland Casualty Co., and various other great com- 
panies are deeply interested in the pending legislation. As the 
bill passed the Senate and has been reported to the Honse it 
did not contain certain amendments which should be included. 
in order to take care of the surety companies. Senator Broce 
has gone over this whole matter with Senator PEPPER, who 
introduced S. 2296, and Senator Peprre has no objection to 
casualty and surety companies being included. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gramas] has agreed to the desired 
amendments to the present bill, which are as follows: 


AMENDMENTS TO SENATE BILL 2296 


A bill (S. 2296) authorizing insurance companies or associations or 
fraternal or beneficial societies to file bills of interpleader 

Amend page 1, line 5, by inserting at the end thereof, after the word 
“any,” the words “ casualty company, surety company.” 

Amend page 1, line 10, by inserting at the end thereof, after the word 
“ society," the words“ has in its custody or possession money or prop- 
erty of the value of $500 or more, or.“ 

Amend page 1, line 11, by inserting after the word “issued” the 
words “a bond or.” 

Amend page 1, line 12, by inserting after the word “more” the 
words “to the obligee or obligees in such bond or.” 

Amend page 2, line 5, by inserting after the word “to” the words 
“such money or property or the penalty of such bond, or to.” 

Amend page 2, line 6, by inserting after the word “has” the words 
“deposited such money or property or has.” 

Amend page 2, line 6, by striking out the word “thereof” and in- 
serting the words “of such bond or policy.” 

Amend page 2, line 23, by inserting at the end thereof, after the word 
“are.” the words ‘claimants of such money or property or in case 
there are.“ 
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Amend page 2, line 24, by inserting after the word “ beneficiaries " 
the words “ under any such bond or policy.” 

Amend page 3, line 1, by inserting at the beginning, before the word 
“a” the words “a claimant or.“ 

Amend page 3, line 1, by inserting at the end of the line, after the 
word “ deceased," the words “claimant or.” 

Amend page 3, line 7, by inserting after the words“ Federal court” 
the words “on account of such money or property or on such bond or.” 

In reference to this bill, I am advised by the Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. as follows: 


The statute which is sought to be amended was passed some eight 
or nine years ago after an insurance company had been put in the 
unfortunate position of having a suit instituted against it in one State 
by one set of alleged heirs of a man and a similar suit in another State 
by another set, the result being that they were held liable in both 
sults, and therefore paid the amount of the policy twice. Senator 
Purprer’s amendment is, as I understand it, only intended to straighten 
out some of the procedure in order to accomplish the result originally 
intended, Our amendment is intended to bring casualty and surety 
companies within the provisions of the statute, so as to give us similar 
protection. While casualty and surety companies are for many pur- 
poses treated by the Government as insurance companies, the original 
wording of the bill and Senator Prrrer’s amendment is not broad 
enough to bring casualty and surety companies within its provisions, as 
the language used contemplates an insurance policy only. The neces- 
sity for such protection to surety and casualty companies is illustrated 
by a receut experience we had. Under a bond given to protect all the 
shippers of grain to a certain elevator in Minnesota our principal de- 
faulted, and we were ready and willing to pay the penalty of our bond, 
but there was no one to whom we could pay, as the claims exceeded 
the amount of the bond, and some of the shippers lived in Minnesota, 
some In Iowa, and some in the Dakotas, The result was that we had 
not only to pay the penalty of our bond but over $6,000 interest and 
several thousand dollars in attorney's fees and expenses, all of which 
would have been obviated if we could have filed a bill of interpleader 
and paid the money into court. While, unfortunately, such cases are 
not frequent occurrences, they are becoming more frequent as time goes 
by, and, as you well know, business does not regard State lines, which 
do, however, fix the limits of the jurisdiction of the courts. 


The pending bill is an important one, and the amendments 
materially extend the usefulness of the legislation here enacted, 


COLNAGE OF COPPER 1-CENT PIECES 


Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No, 289 (H. R. 8267) to authorize the coinage 
of copper 1-cent pieces to aid in the preservation of the birth- 
place of the world’s best loved poet, Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. A 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Is that the Thayer bill? 

Mr. THURSTON. Yes; but we have a substitute which we 
desire to offer. 

Mr. BLANTON. But we want to see the substitute first. 
The gentleman ought to wait until the next day the calendar is 
called. We do not know what the substitute is. I hope the 
gentleman will not ask for that now. We are going to have 
another consent day. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is very short. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, for the present I object. 

Txe SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


AMENDING THE IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10661) to amend the immigration act of 1924. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision (d) of section 4 of the immigra- 
tion act of 1924 is amended by adding at the end thercof the following: 
“an immigrant who is the wife, or the unmarried child under 18 years 
of age, of an alien resident of the United States who entered the United 
States prior to July 1, 1924, and who continuously for at least two 
years immediately preceding the time of his admission to the United 
States for permanent residence was, and who entered the United States 
solely for the purpose of carrying on the vocation of minister of any 
religious denomination or professor of a college, academy, seminary, or 
university, if such immigrant is following to join such alien; or” 

Sec. 2. Despite the provisions of the immigration act of 1924, the 
Secretary of Labor is authorized to admit to the United States for per- 
manent residence any otherwise admissible alien who (1) is the wife 
or the unmarried child under 18 years of age of an alien resident of 
the United States who entered the United States prior to July 1, 1924, 
and who continuously for at least two years immediately preceding the 
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time of his admission to the United States for permanent residence was, 
and who entered the United States solely for the purpose of, carrying 
on the vocation of minister of any religions denomination or professor 
of a college, academy, seminary, or university, and (2) who arrived at 
a United States port of entry between May 26, 1924, and July 1, 1924, 
and were thereafter temporarily admitted. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


DISPOSITION OF MONEYS OF LEGALLY ADJUDGED INSANE OF ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
3213) to provide for the disposition of moneys of the legally 
adjudged insane of Alaska who have been cared for by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is not the five-year period provided for in the bill too 
short a time to hold this money and convert it into the 
Treasury? 

Mr. DRIVER. Five years after paid in, and five years in 
which to make payment, and the five-year limit is predicated 
upon the theory of the investigation that is required by the In- 
terior Department to ascertain the location of the 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is the proof required to recover when it 
is converted into the Treasury any greater than if made in 
ne en when in the custody of the Department of the In- 
erior 

Mr. DRIVER. Not at all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.’ Is there objection? [After a 
pause.} The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter all moneys belonging to persons 
legally adjudged insane in the Territory of Alaska and deposited by 
them with the person, firm, corporation, or institution under contract 
with the Department of the Interior for the care of the Alaskan insane 
who have died in such institution, or under the care of such person, 
firm, or corporation, been discharged therefrom, or who have eloped 
and whose whereabouts is unknown, shall, if unclaimed by said person 
or their legal heirs within the period of five years from the time of 
death of the person or the date of the leaving of the institution, or the 
care of such person, firm, or corporation, be covered into the Treasury 
by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, however, That the un- 
claimed moneys belonging to those who have heretofore died or left 
the institution, or the care of such person, firm, or corporation, prior 
to the date of this act, shall, at the end of five years from the passage 
of this act, also be deposited in the Treasury, subject, however, to 
reclamation by such persons or their legal heirs within five years from 
the date of this act. 

Src, 2. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, to make or cause diligent 
inquiry to be made, in every instance after the death, discharge, or 
elopement of any legally adjudged insane person of Alaska, to ascer- 
tain his whereabouts, or that of his or her legal heirs, and thereafter 
turn over to the proper party any moneys in the hands of the institu- 
tion, person, firm, or corporation, etċ., to the credit of such person. 
Claims may be presented to the Secretary of the Interior hereunder at 
any time, and when established by competent proof in any case more 
than five yeurs after the death, discharge, or elopement of such legally 
adjudged insane person of Alaska, shall be certified to Congress for 
consideration. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 9390) to eliminate certain privately owned lands from 
the Rocky Mountain National Park and to transfer certain 
other lands from the Rocky Mountain National Park to the 
Colorado National Forest, Colo. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That portions of the north and east boundary of 
the Rocky Mountain National Park are hereby revised as follows: 

North boundary, beginning at the northwest corner of the northeast 
quarter of the northeast quarter of section 33, township 7 north, 
range 74 west, being a point on the present north boundary line of the 
Rocky Mountain National Park; thence southerly to the southwest 
corner of the northeast quarter of the northeast quarter of said sec- 
tion; thence westerly to the southeast corner of the northwest quarter 
of the northwest quarter of said section; thence northerly to the north- 
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east corner of the northwest quarter of the northwest quarter of said 
section, being a point on the present north boundary line of the Rocky 
Mountain National Park and the end of the above-described change of 
said boundary ; and 

East boundary, beginning at the northeast corner of section 3, town- 
ship 3 north, range 73 west of the sixth principal meridian, Colorado, 
being a point on the present east boundary line of Rocky Mountain 
National Park; thence westerly along the township line to the north- 
west corner of said section; thence northerly along section line to 
the southwest corner of the northwest quarter of section 34, township 
4 north, range 73 west; thence easterly to the soutbeast corner of the 
southwest quarter of the northwest quarter of said sectlon; thence 
northerly to the northeast corner of the northwest quarter of the 
northwest quarter of said section; thence westerly to the northwest 
corner of said section; thence northerly along section lines to the 
southwest corner of the northwest quarter of the southwest quarter of 
section 22, said township; thence easterly to the southeast corner of 
the northeast quarter of the southwest quarter of said section; thence 
northerly to the southwest corner of the northwest quarter of the 
northeast quarter of said section; thence easterly to the sontheast 
corner of the northeast quarter of the northeast quarter of said see- 
tion; thence northerly along section lines to the northeast corner of 
the southeast quarter of he southeast quarter of section 15, said 
township; thence westerly to the northwest corner of the southwest 
quarter of southeast quarter of said section section; thence northerly, 
passing through the northeast corner of the northwest quarter of said 
section, to the northeast corner of the southeast quarter of the south- 
west quarter of section 10, sald township; thence westerly to the 
northwest corner of the southeast quarter of the southwest quarter 
of said section; thence northerly to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter of said section; thence westerly, 
passing through the northwest corner of the southwest quarter oł 
said section, to the northwest corner of the northeast quarter of the 
southwest quarter of section 9, said township; thence southerly to the 
northeast corner of the southwest quarter of the southwest quarter of 
said section ; thence westerly to the northwest corner of the southwest 
quarter of the southwest quarter of said section; thence northerly 
along section lines to the northeast corner of the southeast quarter 
of the southeast quarter of section 5, sald township; thence westerly 
to the northwest corner of the southeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of said section; thence southerly to the southwest corner of 
the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter of sald section; thence 
westerly along section line to the southeast corner of the southwest 
quarter of said section; thence northerly to the northeast corner of 
the southwest quarter of said section; thence westerly to the north- 
west corner of the southwest quarter of said section; thence northerly 
along section line to the northeast corner of section 6, said township; 
thence easterly along the first correction line north to the southeast 
corner of the southwest quarter of section 32, township 5 north, 
range 73 west; thence northerly to the northeast corner of the north- 
west quarter of said section; thence westerly along section line to the 
northwest corner of said section; thence northerly along section lines 
to the southwest corner of the northwest quarter of the southwest 
quarter of section 20, sald township; thence easterly to the northwest 
corner of the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter of said see- 
tion; thence southerly, passing through the southwest corner of the 
southeast quarter of the southeast quarter of said section, to the 
southwest corner of the northeast quarter of the northeast quarter 
of section 29, said township; thence easterly to the southeast corner 
of the northeast quarter of the northeast quarter of said section; 
thence southerly to the southwest corner of the northwest quarter of 
section 28, said township; thence easterly to the southeast corner of 
the southwest quarter of the northwest quarter of said section; 
thence northerly to the northeast corner of the southwest quarter of 
the northwest quarter of said section; thence easterly, passing through 
the southeast corner of the northeast quarter of the northeast quarter 
of said section, to the southeast corner of the northeast quarter of the 
northeast quarter of section 27, sald township; thence northerly along 
section line to the northeast corner of sald section; thence westerly 
along section line to the southeast corner of the southwest quarter of 
the southwest quarter of section 22, said township; thence northerly 
to the northeast corner of the northwest quarter of the northwest 
quarter of said section; thence westerly along section lines to the 
southeast corner of the southwest quarter of section 16, said town- 
ship; thence northerly to the northeast corner of the southeast quar- 
ter of the southwest quarter of said section; thence westerly to the 
northwest corner of the southwest quarter of the southwest quarter 
of said section; thence northerly along section line to the center line 
of the north branch of Fail River; thence northwesterly along the 
center line of the north branch of Fall River to the west line of the 
east half of the east half of section 17, sald township; thence south- 
erly to the northeast corner of the southwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter of said section; thence westerly to the northwest corner of 
the southwest quarter of the southeast quarter of said section; thence 
southerly to the southwest corner of the southeast quarter of said 
section; thence westerly along section line to the southeast corner of 
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section 18, said township; thence northerly along section line to the 
northeast corner of said section; thence easterly along section line to 
the northwest corner of section 16, said township; thence southerly 
along section line to the southwest corner of the northwest quarter of 
the northwest quarter of said section; thence easterly to the north- 
west corner of the southwest quarter of the northeast quarter of said 
section; thence southerly to the southwest corner of the northeast 
quarter of said section; thence easterly, passing through the south- 
east corner of the northeast quarter of said section, to the northwest 
corner of the northeast quarter of the southwest quarter of section 15, 
said township; thence southerly to the southwest corner of the north- 
east quarter of the southwest quarter of said section; thence easterly 
to the southeast corner of the northeast quarter of the southwest 
quarter of said section; thence northerly to the southwest corner of 
the northeast quarter of said section; thence easterly on mid-section 
lines to the southeast corner of the northwest quarter of section 18, 
township 5 north, range 72 west; thence northerly to the southwest 
corner of the northwest quarter of the northeast quarter of sald see- 
tion; thence easterly to the southeast corner of the northeast quarter 
of the northeast quarter of said section; thence northerly along section 
lines to the northeast corner of section 7, said township; thence 
westerly along section line to the southeast corner of the southwest 
quarter of section 6, said township; thence northerly to the northeast 
corner of the southeast quarter of the southwest quarter of sald see- 
tion; thence westerly to the northwest corner of the southwest quarter 
of the southwest quarter of said section; thence northerly to the north- 
west corner of said section, being a point on the present east boundary 
Une of Rocky Mountain National Park and the end of the change of 
said boundary: Provided, however, That the following lands shall 
remain and be a part of the Rocky Mountain National Park: The 
northwest quarter of the northeast quarter and the east half of the 
northeast quarter of the northwest quarter of section 34, township 5 
north, range 73 west; all of that portion of the following-described 
lands located in township 4 north, range 73 west, lying west of the 
hydrographic divide that forms the eastern boundary of the watershed 
of Cow Creek and of Aspen Brook; the east half of the northeast 
quarter of section 35; the east half of the southeast quarter and the 
southeast quarter of the northeast quarter of section 26; section 24; 
section 25; the east half of section 23: Provided further, That those 
portions of the following-described lands that are hereby excluded from 
the Rocky Mountain National Park are hereby transferred to and 
made a part of the Colorado National Forest, subject to all laws and 
regulations applicable to national forests: The northwest quarter of 
the northeast quarter and northeast quarter of the northwest quarter, 
section 33, township 7 north, range 74 west; section 6, township 5 
north, range 72 west; the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter 
of section 34, township 5 north, range 73 west; sectiong 3, 10, and 15, 
township 4 north, range 73 west. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to permit, by license, lease, or other authorization, the use 
of necessary land in the Rocky Mountain National Park for the main- 
tenance and operation in its present height and capacity of the 
Arbuekle No, 2 reservoir. 

Sec. 3. That the provisions of the act of January 26, 1915, entitled 
“An act to establish the Rocky Mountain National Park in the State 
of Colorado, and for other purposes,” and act of August 25, 1916, 
entitled “An act to establish a national-park service, and for other 
purposes,” and all acts supplementary to and amendatory of said acts 
are made applicable to and extended over the lands hereby added to 
the park: Provided, That the provisions of the act of June 10, 1920, 
entitled “An act to create a Federal power commission, to provide 
for the improvement of navigation, the development of water power, 
the use of the public fands in relation thereto, and to repeal section 
18 of the river and harbor appropriaiton act, approved August 8, 
1917, and for other purposes,” shall not apply to or extend over 
such lands. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN LANDS IN FLOBIDA 


Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to Calendar No. 305 and consider the same. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Florida 
asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 305. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill: 


A bill (H. R. 8903) to donate to the town, municipality, or city 
of Jupiter, Fla., for park purposes, the abandoned tract or tracts of 
land formerly used as a life-saving station. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.}] The Chair 
hears none. Without objection, the Clerk will read the amend- 
ment and not the matter stricken out. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That lots 4 and 5, section 5, township 41 south, 
range 43 east, Florida, containing 8.25 acres, formerly used as a life- 
saving station but haying been abandoned for that purpose, are hereby 
placed under the control of the Secretary of the Interior for disposi- 
tion as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior may cause the said 
lands to be subdivided into town lots, blocks, streets, and alleys of 
such dimensions as he may deem advisable, reserving not more than 5 
acres for park, school, and other public purposes. Except as to the 
reservations mentioned he shall cause the said town lots so surveyed 
and subdivided, and each tract thereof, to be appraised by three 
competent and disinterested men to be appointed by him. When the 
appraisement haa been approved by him he shall cause the said lots 
to be sold at public auction to the highest bidder on such terms as 
he may prescribe, at not less than the appraised value thereof, first 
having given not less than 60 days’ public notice of the time, place, and 
terms of sale immediately prior to such sale by publication in at least 
one newspaper having a general circulation in the section of the coun- 
try in which the lands are situated and in such other newspapers as 
he may deem advisable; that any lots remaining unsold may be reof- 
fered for sale at any subsequent time in the same manner at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior; and if not sold at such second 
offering for want of bidders then the Secretary of the Interior shall 
sell the same at private sale for cash at not less than the appraised 
value. 

Sec. 3. That when a town is organized as a municipality embrac- 
ing the lands in question the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to issue patent to the said municipality for all reservations, for parks, 
schools, and other public purposes, to be maintained for such pur- 
poses only. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment to 
the amendment. Page 2, line 25, after the word “ acres” insert 
“on the ocean front.” That is to give to the town of Jupiter 
this park on the ocean front. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 25, after the word “acres” insert “on the ocean 
front.” 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is an amendment in the 
third degree, but without objection the gentleman from Ohio 
is recognized, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I merely want to make a state- 
ment that I was persuaded to withdraw my objection to this 
bill after considerable argument on the statement by the gen- 
tleman from Florida that it might be interpreted in his country 
as a reflection on him if he was unable to get this bill passed. 
I do not care to do that against anybody. I do not think it 
is a good policy for the Government to go into the real estate 
business in a retail way. Not having changed my views a bit, 
but in order to prevent doing an unfairness to a colleague, I 
agreed to withdraw my objection, and I wanted that in the 
Recorp. I think again that this is the poorest kind of govern- 
mental business, and to embark upon it is a mistake. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I was one of the 
objectors and I withdrew my objection because of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York placing in the 
bill the words “on the ocean front.” 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, J want to thank my 
friend and colleague from Ohio. This is not the bill that I 
wanted, as the members of the committee will state, but it is 
the best that I can get. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will say I am going to object if anybody is 
going to make any more speeches. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out sec- 
tion 8, because the town of Jupiter has been incorporated. I 
think it is surplus at this time. I move to strike out section 3. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, beginning in line 18, strike out all of section 3. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I ask that the title be amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

The title was amended. 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 


ADDITIONAL BUILDINGS AT CERTAIN NAVAL HOSPITALS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 10732) to authorize the construction of necessary additional 
buildings at certain naval hospitals, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

ae SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
objects. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
withhold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman from Pennsylvania satis- 
fied with his blanket bill, passed the other day? 

a BUTLER. Not altogether, but it is the best that can 
one. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania wants to be heard on this, I will reserve my objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, the bill (H. R. 10732) pro- 
vides an authorization for funds for the construction of certain 
facilities at different naval hospitals in the United States and 
Territories. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, being overwhelmed here, I will 
withdraw my reservation. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I thank the very generous gentleman 
from Texas and will discontinue my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to construct necessary additional buildings at the naval hospitals 
at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, laboratory and mortuary building, $35,000; 
Great Lakes, III., boiler plant and connecting line, $200,000; Puget 
Sound, Wasb., extension to mess hall and galley, $32,000; Guam, mess 
hall and galley, $18,000; San Diego, Calif., officers’ ward building, 
50 beds, $150,000; which expenditure for the purposes aforesaid shall 
be made from the naval hospital fund. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 
SESQUICENTENNIAL OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE AND THE THOMAS 

JEFFERSON CENTENNIAL COMMISSION OF THE UNITED STATES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 30) authorizing the establishment of a commis- 
sion to be known as the Sesquicentennial of American Inde- 
pendence and the Thomas Jefferson Centennial Commission of 
the United States, in commemoration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the one hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Thomas Jefferson, the author of that immortal document. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to get some information. I notice that the resolu- 
tion says no appropriation shall be made by Congress to carry 
out its purposes. Haye they devised some way of carrying on 
the celebration? When they have devised the plan, will that 

provide an appropriation of several million dollars? 

Mr. BACON. If the consent of Congress is required in that 
plan, Congress will be appealed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I understood it would be worked out with- 
out an appropriation by Congress. 

Mr. BACON. That is my understanding. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If it were the idea that it was going to lead 
to a plan costing several million dollars, it would be a good 
plan to stop it now; but with the statement of the gentleman 
from New York, I shall have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the rego- 
lution, omitting the matter stricken out: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby established a commission, to be 
known as the Sesgui-Centennial of American Independence and the 
Thomas Jefferson Centennial Commission of the United States, in com- 
memoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence and the one hundredth anniversary 
of the death of Thomas Jefferson, the author of that immortal document 
(hereinafter referred to as the commission), and to be composed of 19 
commissioners, as follows: 

The President of the United States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, ex officio; eight 
persons to be appointed by the President of the United States; four 
Senators by the Vice President; and four Representatives by the 
Spenker of the House of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. The commissioners shall serve without compensation, and 
shall select a chairman from among their number, and no appropria- 
tion shall be made by Congress to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Suc. 3. It shall be the duty of the commissioners to promulgate to 
the American people an address relating to the reason of the creation 
of the commission and of its purposes and to prepare a plan or plans 
for a program in cooperation with the officers and board of governors 
of the Thomas Jefferson Memoria! Foundation, and the other National, 
State, city, civic, and patriotic committees, and other Jefferson cen- 
tennial committees appointed throughout the country for the purpose 
of properly commemorating those signal events which have brought 
this commission into being; and to give due and proper consideration to 
any plan or plans which may be submitted to them; and to take such 
steps as may be necessary in the coordination and correlation of the 
various plans which may be submitted to the commission; and if the 
participation of other nations be deemed advisable, to communicate 
with the governments of such nations. 

Suc. 4. When the commission shall have approved of a plan of cele 
bration, then it shall submit for their consideration and approval such 
pian or plans, in so far as it or they may relate to the fine arts, to che 
Commission of Fine Arts, in Washington, for their approval, and ia 
accordance with statutory requirements. 

Sud. 5. That the commission hereby created shall expire within two 
years after the expiration of the celebration, December 31, 1926. 

Sud. 6, This joint resolution shall take effect immediately. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPHAKDR pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate resolution was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the title 
will be amended so as to read: “Authorizing the establishment 
of a commission to be known as the Sesquicentennial of Ameri- 
can Independence and the Thomas Jefferson Centennial Com- 
mission of the United States, in commemoration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence.” 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


USE OF PUBLIC LANDS FOR RECREATIONAL PURPOSES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 10773) to authorize acquisition or use of public lands by 
States, counties, or municipalities for recreational purposes, 

The title of the bill was read, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WOODRUFF, Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman from Oregon [ Mr. 
Stwyorr], if he is present, a question about this bill. 

Mr. ORAMTON. The gentleman from Oregon has been 
called out to attend an important conference of Members from 
the West interested in reclamation matters, and he asked me, 
80 far as I was able, to answer any questions. I do not know 
whether I can answer the gentleman's question, but I shall be 
glad to if I can. 

Mr. WOODRUFF, To what extent are the national forests 
to be used for recreational purposes? 

Mr. CRAMTON, They can not be so used at all under this 
act, because this act has only to do with public lands under the 
Interior Department. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman from Michigan in favor 
of this bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Very much so. 

Mr. BLANTON. Since when? 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Since I learned there was such a bill. 
I have been in favor of the purposes of such a bill for a long 
time. It grew out of the recreational conference organized 
by the President, representing the different departments, They 
had a rather impressive program, but this is a small part of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. It does not call for an enlarged program? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. It authorizes certain exchanges. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby 
is, authorized, in his discretion, to withhold from all forms of ap- 
propriation unreserved nonmineral public lands, which have been 
classified by him as chiefly valuable for recreational purposes and are 
not desired for Federal administration, and to accept title on behalf 
of the United States from any States in and to lands granted by 
Congress to such State, and in exchange therefor to patent to such 
State an equal quantity or value of surveyed land so withheld and 
classified, any patent so issued to contain a reservation to the United 
States of all mineral deposits in the land conveyed and of the right 
to mine and remove same, under regulations to be established by the 
Secretary, and a provision for reversion of title to the United States 
upon a finding by the Secretary of the Interior that for a period of 
five consecutive years such land has not been used by the State for 
park or recreational purposes, or that such land or any part thereof 
is being devoted to other use: Provided, That lands so withheld and 
classified may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, be 
also held subject to purchase and may be purchased by the State or 
county in which the lands are situated, or by an adjacent municipality 
in the same State, at a price to be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, through appraisal or otherwise, subject to the same reserva- 
tion of mineral deposits and the same provision for reversion of title 
as are prescribed for conveyances to the States in consummation of 
exchanges hereby authorized, or be held subject to lease and may be 
leased to such States, counties, or municipalities for recreational use 
at a reasonable annual rental for a period of 20 years, with privilege 
of renewal for a like period. And the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to make all necessary rules and regulations for 
the purpose of carrying the provisions of this act into effect. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


M'LENNAN COUNTY, TEX. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 9212) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay to McLennan County, in the State of Texas, 
the sum of $20,020.60 compensation for the appropriation and 
destruction of an improved public road passing through the 
military camp at Waco, Tex., in said county, by the Government 
of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. x 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Texas a question. Is 
the gentleman from Texas willing to say to this House that 
when they sought to locate this camp and aviation field at 
Waco they did not at least imply that they were doing this 
for the Government without cost? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Well, I will ask the gentleman 
what he means by “doing that without cost“? 

Mr. BEGG. Locating this aviation field there. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will explain the situation. 

Mr. BEGG. If there was an understanding, implied or 
expressed, that the Government was to pay for the damage 
they did then I think we owe this debt, but if, on the other 
hand, the city of Waco—and among all cities within any rea- 
sonable radius of these camps there was a rivalry to get them 
located there—implied that if the Government would locate 
there they would furnish this land, I do not think they have 
a leg to stand on, so to speak, in asking compensation for dam- 
ages. If the gentleman from Texas will state, on his word, 
that there was no such implication from the city of Waco, I 
shall not object. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will say to the gentleman that 
the gentleman from Texas is not going to state on his word 
anything he does not know. The gentleman from Texas was 


not there and he does not personally know abont what the gen- 
tleman is asking, but the gentleman from Texas can briefly 
explain the circumstances surrounding this matter as they ap- 
pear to be, 
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Mr. BEGG. That is not an answer so far as the gentleman 
from Ohio is concerned, because I think I know all of the 
facts, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, All of the land within this field 
except the public roads was leased by the Government and it 
paid rent for it. There was no gratis matter about that at all. 
There was a public highway that went through the fleld—— 

Mr. BEGG. May I interrupt the gentleman right there to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes, 

Mr, BEGG. Did the Government just go in and practically 
coerce the holders of this land to lease it or did the city of 
Waco tender the Government this land with a road on it? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No; I will say to the gentleman 
that neither one of his assumptions is correct. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to have the gentleman explain the 
circumstances. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The War Department, early in 
the war, decided that these aviation camps—and for that mat- 
ter all training camps—should be located somewhere in the 
country where the weather would give the opportunity of all- 
year flying, so the result was that most of them were located 
in the South. 

Of course, Waco wanted these camps, like every other city 
wanted them, but as a matter of fact that chamber of com- 
merce at Waco went out and leased from the owners the lands 
which the Government thought were desirable for aviation 
purposes; then the chamber of commerce in turn leased those 
lands to the Government and the Government paid rent each 
year on every acre that was in the field. Within this aviation 
field there were several tracts. Here was one tract, there was 
another tract, and over there was another tract, and they 
leased all of those tracts. This improved highway passed 
through what was afterwards the field. Now, the chamber 
of commerce at Waco agreed with the Government that it 
would have those roads closed and the county voluntarily 
closed them to travel. The county received no compensation 
or rent. It closed the roads to accommodate the Government. 
After they were closed to travel the Government came along 
and plowed up part of the road, dynamited a concrete bridge 
on the road, filled up the ditches and leveled them. Now, the 
contract between the chamber of commerce, who had leased 
the lands from the private owners, and the Government con- 
tained provisions about damage to lands and fixed the rights 
of the parties. But the county had no contract and received 
no rent. 

Mr. BEGG. That is just exactly the information I wanted. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But the county was not a party 
to that contract. 

Mr. BEGG. That does not make any difference. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And consequently the owners, 
who had their contract with the Government, could present 
their claims to the War Department, but the county, having no 
eontract, must come to Congress. 

Mr. BEGG. As far as I am concerned, the gentleman has 
satisfied me. When he states there was a contract, either 
express or implied, that they would compensate for damages, 
the gentleman has given me the information I desired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has the amount of $9,403.42 been computed or is that the maxi- 
mum, as the bill now stands, which could be appropriated? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. There is a committee amend- 
ment which I will offer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is for $20,020.60? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No; the amount is $9,403.42. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 

ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay to McLennan County in the State of 
‘Texas, or to the proper fiscal officers of such county, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $20,020.60 to 
compensate the said county for the value of an improved public high- 
way in said county and which passed through a military camp at Waco, 
Tex., and which said improved highway was appropriated by the United 
States Government and was closed to public use and was destroyed by 
the Government in order to make said military camp available as an 
aviation fleld, and to compensate said county for the expense of con- 
structing temporary roads in lieu of such road to accommodate travel 
during the use of said road by the United States, 


Amend the title so as to read: “A bill authorizirg and direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to McLennan County, 
in the State of Texas, the sum of $9,403.42 compensation for the 
appropriation and destruction of an improved public road pass- 
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ing through the military camp at Waco, Tex., in said county, 
by the Government of the United States.“ 
With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out the figures $20,020.60" and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $9,403.42." 

On page 2, line 6, after the word “ field,” strike out the comma and 
the language “and to compensate said county for the expense of con- 
structing temporary roads in lieu of such road to accommodate trayel 
during the use of said road by the United States.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment to the bill, after the figures “ $9,403.42,” insert the 
words “which sum is hereby appropriated.” 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, we can not do that in this bill. 
The best we can do is to authorize it to be appropriated. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. All right; I offer an amendment 
to insert “is hereby authorized to be appropriated.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Page 1, line 7, after 
the figures “ $9,403.42,” Insert which sum is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman what is the purpose of that amendment? On the 
first line of the bill you have the language “the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to pay,” and 
so forth. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I took it up with the parlia- 
mentary clerk, and there seems to be some doubt about it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Very well. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, after the word “ appropriated,” insert the words “ not 
to exceed.” 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Mr. Speaker, there is no need of 
that amendment. We are appropriating a particular sum. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I asked the gentleman from Texas if all 
the damages had been computed. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. I will say they have been. The 
Committee on Military Affairs has passed on the damages and 
has estimated them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the damages have been computed in 
that amount, of course, my amendment is not necessary. If 
they have not been, I do not see any use of appropriating a 
fixed sum when the final sum may be less. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The damages have been com- 
puted. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then I ask permission to withdraw the 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill authoriz- 
ing and directing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Mc- 
Lennan County, in the State of Texas, the sum of $9,403.42 
compensation for the appropriation and-destruction of an im- 
proved publie road passing through the military camp at Waco, 
Tex., in said county, by the Government of the United States.“ 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 14 REFERRED 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 14, authorizing change in en- 
rollment of the bill H. R. 8132, to the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills. 


BIRTHPLACE OF HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to Calendar No. 289 (H. R. 8267) a bill referred to 
a moment ago, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I want to ask the gentleman if he can assure thé House 
that this society is a historical or a literary society of stand- 
ing, or is it just a proposition of one man or just a few men 
who want these coins or medals for the purpose of selling 
them for their own purposes? E the gentleman can assure this 
House this society stands as a literary society or as a his- 
torical society of merit, of course, I shail not object. 

Mr. THURSTON. I will make this reply te the gentleman 


from New York: This matter was thoroughly and fully pre- 
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sented to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures 
by the secretary of the International Longfellow Society.. I 
understand, and it was so stated before the committee, this 
organization owns the home in Portland, Me. where Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow was born, and that the property is 
becoming dilapidated and needs funds for additional repairs. 
The idea is to sell these medals for the purpose of obtaining 
na to help to maintain and keep this building in good 
repair. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understand the purpose of it, and, of 
course, there can be no objection to the purpose if back of it 
there is a society of standing, either literary or historical; but 
if it is just a sort of exhibition proposition I do not see "why 
we should pass an act of Congress to permit these people to 
coin medals or anything else. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will there be any expense on the Goy- 
ernment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. 

Mr. LOWREY. Win the gentleman yield? 
aa LAGUARDIA. I yield to the gentleman from Missis- 

pp 

Mr. LOWREY. This was first a proposition to coin 1,000,000 
copper-cent pieces to be sold at 5 and 10 cents in the schools 
of America for school children to provide the money to restore 
and perpetuate the Longfellow home as a memorial. The 
Treasury Department sent a man before our Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, protesting against the passage 
of any more of these coin bills, and I will say frankly I had 
been voting against them before the Treasury sent this man 
before the committee; but the Treasury stated that with the 
payment of the full value by the society, they would be glad to 
coin a medal, which was not to be legal tender and was not to 
interfere with our coinage system. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly; but as the gentleman says, you 
are coining a 1-cent piece or a medal, and some private organi- 
zation is going to sell it for 4 or 5 cents as the case may be. 
If there is a worthy cause back of it, no one, of course, is going 
to object. If it is a literary or historical society of standing, 
of course, there is no objection, but if it is a private association, 
I should think this House would want to know more about it 
before we put into circulation these medals or these coins, and 
I therefore would ask the gentleman to withdraw his request 
and let this go over for a week, so that we may look up the 
standing of this society. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THURSTON. Surely. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BEGG. Is this home open to inspection by the public 
or is it a private proposition where you pay an admission fee? 

Mr. THURSTON. It is open to the public. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
demands the regular order. The et order is, is there ob- 
jection to returning to the bill (H. R. 8267), No. 289 on the 
calendar? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


EAGLE LAKE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9724) declaring Eagle Lake, which lies partly within 
the limits of the State of Mississippi in Warren County and 
partly within the limits of the State of Louisiana in Madison 
Parish, to be a nonnavigable stream. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask a question. 

Mr. SANDLIN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoL- 
LIER], who is the author of this bill, is not present. 

Mr. BEGG. My question is why is this request? 

Mr. SANDLIN. I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. BEGG. I ask that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Titson). 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


` BRIDGE ACROSS THE DELAWARE RIVER NEAR BURLINGTON, N. J. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10001) authorizing the construction of a bridge across the 
Delaware River at or near Burlington, N. J. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Is there ob- 
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AMENDING THE JUDICIAL CODE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3745) to amend section 96, chapter 5, of the act of 
Congress of March 3, 1911, entitled “ Judicial Code.” 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 96, chapter 5, of the act of Con- 
gress approved March 3, 1911, and therein designated The Judicial 
Code,” be amended so that the same shall read as follows: 

“Src. 96. The State of New Jersey shall constitute one judicial 
district, to be known as the district of New Jersey. Terms of the 
district court shall be held at Newark on the first Tuesday in April 
and the first Tuesday in November, at Trenton on the third Tuesday 
in January and the second Tuesday in September, of each year, and 
at Camden at least once in each year at such time as the court may 
from time to time, by rule, designate. The clerk of the court for the 
district of New Jersey shall maintain an office, in charge of himself 
or a deputy, at Newark and at Trenton, each of which offices shall be 
kept open at all times for the transaction of the business of the 
court, and shall maintain an office at Camden, in charge of himself or 
a deputy, which office shall be kept open for the transaction of the 
business of the court for such times as the court may, by rule, direct, 
and the marshal shall also maintain an office, in charge of himself or 
a deputy, at Newark and at Trenton, each of which offices shall be 
kept open at all times for the transaction of the business of the 
court, and shall also maintain an office, in charge of himself or a 
deputy, at Camden, for such times as the court may, by rule, direct.” 


With the following committee amendment: 

On page 2, lines 1, 2, and 3, strike out the words “at least once 
in each year at such time as the court may from time to time, by 
rule, designate” and insert in lieu thereof the words “on the first 
Tuesday in December.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

EXCHANGE OF UNSERVICEABLE AMMUNITION 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 9218) to authorize the Secretary of War to exchange 
deteriorated and unserviceable ammunition and components, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 


OIL AND GAS MINING LEASES ON UNALLOTTED LANDS, INDIAN 
RESERVATION 


The Clerk read the title to the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Mr. SCHAFER. I object. 
RETURN OF SILVER SERVICE PRESENTED TO BATILESHIP NORTH 
DAKOTA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 10394) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy in his discre- 
tion to deliver to the custody of the State Historical Society of 
North Dakota the silver service which was presented to the 
battleship North Dakota by the citizens of that State. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COYLE. Reserving the right to object, there are some 
committee amendments and the title is to be corrected by strik- 
ing out the words “ historical society“ and returning the cus- 
tody to the State authorities. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a similar Senate bill be substituted for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Dakota asks unanimous consent to substitute the Senate bill 
for the House bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, is the State 
of North Dakota what we call an Indian giver? 

Mr. COYLE. This ship has been striken off from the Navy 


list. 

Mr, SINCLAIR. The ship is out of commission. The silver 
service was donated by the school children of North Dakota. 
We want it delivered to the historical society. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania says 
that there is an amendment to deliver it to the State authorities. 
Why not deliver it to the historical society, and not take a 
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chance on what the governor may do? I know of some gov- 
crnors that you can not tell what they are going to do. [Laugh- 
ter. 

ay SINCLAIR. The Secretary of the Navy believes that it 
would be more in keeping to give it to the State authorities. 

Mr. BLANTON, If the gentleman wants it to go back to the 
historical society, I would have no objection, but I do not think 
it ought to go to any political organization. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. It will eventually go to the historical so- 
ciety. 

Mr. BLANTON. How does the gentleman know? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. I have assurances that it will. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. These silver services are always returned 
to the States. That is the invariable custom of the Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. But why not let this go to the historical 
society? 

Mr. COYLE. The State authorities have approved the re- 
quest of the historical society already. Therefore, if we pass 
it through the hands of the State authorities, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is relieved from any claim on the part of anybody else 
within that State who might come here ‘hereafter and make 
some claim in respect to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me state to the gentleman what I have 
in mind. This is a complete set of silver. When you deliver 
it back to the Governor of North Dakota, if he wanted to, why 
could he not put it in the governor’s mansion and let it stay 
there? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. I do not believe the governor could use this 
sort of silver. If the gentleman would read the list, he would 
see that, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall not object to it, but I think it ought 
to go to the historical soclety. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
stitution of the Senate bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State of North 
Dakota, for preservation and exhibition, the silver service which was 
presented to the battleship North Dakota by the citizens of that 
State: Provided, That no expense shall be incurred by the United 
States for the delivery of such silver service. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 

The similar House bill was ordered to lie on the table. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to 
the custody of the State of North Dakota the silver service 
which was presented to the battleship North Dakota by the 
citizens of that State.” ‘ 


DECLARING EAGLE LAKE TO BE NONNAVIGABLE 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar 820 (H. R. 9724), declaring Eagle Lake, 
which lies partly within the limits of the State of Mississippi, 
in Warren County. and partly within the limits of the State of 
Louisiana, in Madison Parish, to be a nonnavigable stream. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, why 
is it necessary to remove this lake from the navigable-water 
list? 

Mr. COLLIER. Eagle Lake has been a navigable stream. 
It is the old bed of the Mississippi River prior to the building 
of the levee between the lake and the river. The only way that 
a boat from the Mississippi River can now be taken into Eagle 
Lake would be to take it over the levee, All boats on Eagle 
Lake will now have to be built on Eagle Lake. It is an inland 
stream altogether. 

Mr. BNGG. How large a lake is it? 

Mr. COLLIER. About 18 miles long and about half a mile 
wide. At one time it was the bed of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. BEGG. What is the advantage, and who is going to be 
the beneficiary if this is done? 

Mr. COLLIER. The idea is to have this lake under the 
jurisdiction of Warren County, in Mississippi, and Madison 
Parish, in Louisiana, for the purpose of stopping some very 
indiscriminate seining that has been going on, with seines of 
several hundred yards in length. As long as the Mississippi 


Is there objection to the sub- 
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River fed the lake with fish it could stand it. I have written 
down there, and I find that there are going to be no restric- 
tions in respect to fishermen who use a hook and line, either 
from Warren County or any other county. The lake will be 
subject to the general laws of Warren County and Madison 
Parish, represented by my colleague, Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to returning 
to this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That Eagle Lake, which lies partly within the 
limits of the State of Mississippi, in Warren County, and partly within 
the limits of the State of Louisiana, in Madison Parish, be, and the 
same is hereby, declared to be a nonnavigable stream. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 6, after the word “ stream,“ insert “ within the meaning 
of the Constitution and laws of the United States.” 

Page 1, line 9, add a new section, as follows; 

“Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved," 


The committee amendments were agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 

SILVER SERVICE OF BATTLESHIP “ MINNESOTA” 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10539) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Department of 
Minnesota, the American Legion, the silver service set in use 
on the battleship Minnesota. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Department of Minne- 
sota, the American Legion, for preservation and exhibition, the silver 
service which was in use on the battleship Minnesota: Provided, That 
no expense shall be incurred by the United States for the delivery of 
such silver service. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 4, strike out “the department of.” 
Line 5, strike out the comma after the word “ Minnesota” and the 
words “the American Legion.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLACK of Texas: Page 1, line 4, after the 
word “custody of" insert the words “the state of.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended to conform to the text. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN LANDS IN HAWAII 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10399) to extend the time for the exchange of Govern- 
8 lands for privately owned lands in the Territory of 

awali, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is an identical Senate 
bill on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, eto., That the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved January 31, 1922, authorizing the President to exchange cer- 
tain Government-owned lands in the Territory of Hawalli, or any 
interest therein, for privately owned lands or lands owned by the 
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Territory of Hawaii, which were extended by the act of Congress ap- 
proved March 8, 1925, are hereby further extended to January 31, 
1929, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 10399) was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


LITERACY TEST FOR VOTERS IN THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9211) to prescribe certain of the qualifications of voters 
in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
Jeet 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I would like to get some information about this bill 
if any one here can giye it. I want to know what purpose is 
expected to be subserved? 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, in 1924 Congress made Indians, 
Eskimos, and Aleuts citizens of the United States. In the Terri- 
tory of Alaska there is no qualification for an electorate other 
than a residence of one year in the Territory and three months 
in the precinct. There is no registration of an elector. There 
is no way of knowing next year who voted last year legally. 
In Alaska there are about 58,000 people of which about 20,000 are 
white people and 38,000 are Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts.. Nearly 
all the white people up there can read and write. Probably 
three or four thousand Indians and Eskimos can read and write. 
The balance can not read and write. This bill is to require all 
persons who yote in Alaska to be able to read and write. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The purpose then is to disfran- 
chise a certain class of Indians who can not read and write in 
the English language? 

Mr. CURRY. No; it does not disfranchise anyone; Indians, 
whites, or anyone else. There are a number of whites who 
can not read and write, and a number of Indians who can not 
read and write. I do not think any person ought to vote, 
whether white or Indian, who can not read and write. If 
they wish to vote, they can learn. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman who 
called my attention to this bill said the purpose was to disfran- 
chise a certain class of the Indians 

Mr. CURRY. That is not true. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. And since we have just passed 
an act granting citizenship to all Indians, I thought it was 
rather a step backwards, so I was somewhat opposed to the 
bill, but the other day I had a letter from a prominent Repub- 
lican citizen in Alaska, which kind of shook me in my faith 
in my objections. This good Republican wrote me that the 
purpose of this bill was to wreck the Republican Party and 
defeat a lot of honest Republicans. Of course, I was in full 
sympathy with the first proposition; that is, the wreck of the 
Republican Party, but I thought if there were any honest Re- 
publicans they must be peculiarly indigenous to the climate of 
Alaska. Furthermore, I felt very strongly that that particular 
breed of this political faith ought to be preserved. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CURRY. Every Chamber of Commerce of Alaska, the 
Democratic, and Republican Committee, the city trustees and 
mayors of cities up there, have asked for the passage of this 
bill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I want to state that there has 
been no solicitation by the Republican Party of Alaska. I 
happen to represent that party. I want to protest against 
such a statement. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Oh, the gentleman misunder- 
stood me. This Republican who wrote me was protesting most 
vigorously against the bill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I protest against the statement of the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. CURRY. I will put in the Recorp all of these resolu- 
tions sent to me when the bill is considered. It is not to stop 
the Indians from voting. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Well, Mr. Speaker, under the 
cireumstances I think we should find out something more about 
this measure before taking action on it, and I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from Alaska is here to-day and I would like to 
have his impression of this bill and what he thinks about it. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. If I may have time to explain. The 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska passed this literacy test 
and put in a provision protecting the voters, just as the State 
of Maine, from which the gentleman who introduced this bill 
comes. They brought down this bill to eliminate that, and the 
purpose is to disfranchise every illiterate in the Territory of 
Alaska. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I object. 

Mr. CURRY. If this goes ovér without prejudice we can 
straighten this thing out. I do not want to eliminate any per- 
son who has a right to vote, and I would like to have it go over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the bill 
going over without prejudice? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I will not object to the bill 
going over without prejudice, but I object to its being con- 
sidered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to its going 
over? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report the next bill. 


CREATION OF A NATIONAL MILITARY PARK AT COWPENS BATTLE 
GROUND 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4532) to create a national military park at Cowpens 
battle ground. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve 
his objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I do not know that we need as much 
authorization here on this proposition as we need an appropri- 
ation. This was one of the crucial battles in the South during 
the War of the Revolution. By Bancroft and other eminent 
historians it is stated to be one of the crucial battles and one 
of the most remarkable that have been fought in the South. 
The Washington Light Infantry 40 years ago built a monument, 
there on a small area of land. We want 10 acres more of land, 
and they have it so designated that it will not go into the 
plowed-up fields of that country. 

Mr. BEGG. I will say to the gentleman that if I do not 
object there will be half a dozen others that will. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If you are bound to object, of course we 
will have to fight it out at some other time. ’ 

Mr. BEGG. That is what you onght to do. There ought 
to be some debate on it. A majority of the House is for it, 
and I am for it. But I do not think it ought to be passed by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. McSWAIN, Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of the half 
dozen who might object, I wish to state that in my humble 
judgment not nearly so much as $25,000 is necessary in order to 
accomplish what it is thought to be desirable to do by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Mr. BEGG. If that land in South Carolina is worth $25,000, 
it is but another instance where we have to pay like thunder 
when we buy land. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I will say to the gentleman that one lady 
has donated 5 acres of land, and others are going to give some 
land. All we need is to get $5,000. 

Mr. BEGG. If vou cut it down to $2,000 I will vote for it. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Two thousand dollars will buy all the neces- 
sary land, and another $3,000 should be given to build roads 
so as to enable visitors to drive through it, so that these points 
of interest can be visited. The Daughters of the American 
Revolution will take care of it, as they have bound themselves 
to do, Let us have $5,000 anyhow. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out 
“$25,000” and insert “ $2,000.” ; 
Mr. BEGG. With the understanding of that amendment 
to be offered by the gentleman from South Carolina, I shall 

not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Carolina offers an amendment. 
port the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to preserve that part of the 
Cowpens battle grounds near Ezell, Cherokee County, S. C., where 
Gen. Daniel Morgan, commanding, participated in the Battle of 
Cowpens on the 17th day of January, 1781, the Secretary of War 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to acquire, by purchase 
or otherwise, as much as 10 acres of land for the preservation of said 
battle field, to the end that it may be declared to be à national military 
park, 


The gentleman from South 
But first the Clerk will re- 
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Sec. 2. To enable the Secretary of War to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act, purchase of the necessary lands, surveys, maps, 
marking boundaries, opening, constructing, or repairing necessary 
roads and streets, salaries for labor and services, traveling ex- 
penses, supplies and materials, the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to remain 
available until expended, and the disbursements under this act shall 
be reported by the Secretary of War to Congress. 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “ purchase” insert the words “ gift, 
condemnation.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out the words “as much as“ and insert the 
words “not less than.” $ 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “ten” insert “nor more than twenty- 
one.“ 

Page 2, line 4, after the word “act” insert the word “to,” and 
after the word “ purchase” insert the word “ of.” 

Page 2, line 5, insert at the beginning of the line “ to make neces- 
sary,” and after the word “maps” insert the words “ markers, point- 
ers, or signs.” 

Page 2, line 6, after the word “ boundaries” insert the word “ for.” 

Page 2, line 7, after the word “ streets" insert the word “ for.” 

Page 2, line 8, at the beginning of the line, insert the word “ for.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. STEVENSON : Page 2, line 9, strike out $25,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $2,000.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

SALE OF MARINE HOSPITAL AT DETROIT, MICH. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9875) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to sell the United States marine 
hospital reservation and improvements thereon at Detroit, 
Mich., and to acquire a suitable site in the same locality and 
to erect thereon a modern hospital for the treatment of the 
beneficiaries of the United States Public Health Service, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 7, 1924. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to have a little information. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio re- 
serves the right to object. 

Mr. BEGG. Which bill are we considering? Is it Consent 
Calendar 342 or 343? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is No. 341. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
‘reserves the right to object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman from Ohio 
what are we going to do with all the hospitals in five years 
from now? 

Mr. BEGG. What is the matter? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am asking the gentleman a question, be- 
cause the gentleman from Ohio is presumed to be over there 
watching over the Treasury. 

If the gentleman allows the Public Health Service to tear 
down the building that is there now—— 

Mr. BEGG. This bill, I think, is all right. 

Mr. BLANTON. And another new hospital is built, what 
are we going to do with all of them in five years from now? 
We have vacant beds now in every single one of them that we 
can not use. 


Mr. BEGG. I will say that if we do not stop making more 


people eligible to use the hospitals free of charge we shall have 
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to build twice as many, but I think this proposition is all right. 
I have gone into this, and I think it is all right. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Will the gentleman from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. In 1924 this Congress passed an act author- 
izing the sale of the marine hospital at Detroit, Mich., and 
authorized them to acquire a new site and to use the money to 
build a new hospital. Now, what this bill is proposing to do is 
this: To authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to transfer to 
the Department of Commerce a small piece of land at Detroit, 
Mich., for lighthouse purposes; another one at Key West, Fla., 
for lighthouse purposes; and the Department of Commerce is 
authorized to transfer a piece of land at Detroit, Mich., upon 
which this hospital can be built. 

Mr. BLANTON, And is to build a new hospital? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is already taken care of in the act we 
passed in 1924. 

Mr. BLANTON. But they have never built it yet? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No. 

Mr. BLANTON, What is standing in the way? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Well, they are trying to get a suitable site, 
and they can get this site on Government-owned land by mak- 
ing this transfer. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman knows that when we 
pass this bill, then the next knock will be at the door of the 
Appropriations Committee for a deficiency appropriation to 
build this hospital. 

Mr. ELLIOTT, Well, I do not think so; but if they did, it 
would be all right, because they need a marine hospital in 
Detroit and have had one there for many years. 

Mea BLANTON. Does the gentleman know we need one 
ere? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. All I know about it is that the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Surgeon General of the United States 
have recommended this. 

Mr. BLANTON. If I could stop the bill by one objection, 
I would do so; but, as I understand it, it requires three ob- 
jections. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It does. 

Mr. BLANTON. And realizing that I can not get two other 
objections, I am not going to take up any more time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will be one of three. 

Mr. SCHAFER. So will I. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over without objection, 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I object. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. Is the 
objection? 

‘ oats SCHAFER, Mr. BLANTON, and Mr. LAGUARDIA ob- 
ec 
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CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY POSTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10275) authorizing appropriations for construction at 
military posts, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three objections are required. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA and Mr. BLACK of Texas also objected. 


GOVERNMENT WHARF AT JUNEAU, ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 139) authorizing the construction of a 
Government dock or wharf at Juneau, Alaska. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the prés- 
sent consideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the following work of improvement is hereby 
adopted and authorized to be prosecuted under the direction of the 
Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska, in accordance with the plans 
recommended in the report hereinafter designated: 

Dock or wharf at Juneau, Alaska, in accordance with the report 
submitted in House Document No, 561, Sixty-eighth Congress, second 
session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document: 
Provided, That the sum authorized to be so expended shall not exceed 
the sum of 822,500. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 

| was laid on the table. 
LAND FOR PARK PURPOSES IN HENNESSEY, OKLA, 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9496) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
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yey certain lands reserved for park purposes in the town of 
Hennessey, Okla., to said town of Hennessey, Okla. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I would like some information 
or else I shall object, and I may object anyway. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I do not know anything at all 
about this bill, but I see it is introduced by Mr. THOMAS, of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. BEGG. I know it Is, and I hate to object in his absence. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. He has been called to Okla- 
homa on some business, and, therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Okla- 
homa asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OF SECTION 103 OF THE JUDICIAL CODE 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the attention 
of the House for a moment to No. 383 on the calendar (S. 
2763). This House passed a bill granting permission to hold 
court at Lewisburg, in my State. The Senate two days before 
had passed a Senate bill of the same nature. I tried to have 
the House bill passed in the Senate, but it will not be reached 
there for some time, and this is a matter of immediate and 
great concern to the sitting judge. An additional judge was 
asked for in that district under his predecessor, who is now 
dead. The present judge said he could get along and do the 
work without an additional judge, but that he needs this 
accommodation at his home town, The House passed the bill; 
the Senate passed another bill; and in order to clarify the 
situation, I simply ask unanimous consent that the House now 
pass the Senate bill. They are exactly the same, and this 
will relieve us from a sort of legislative confusion, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the fifth and sixth sentences of section 103 
of the Judicial Code, as amended, are amended to read as follows: 

“Terms of the district court shall be held at Scranton on the second 
Monday in March and the third Monday in October; at Harrisburg 
on the first Mondays in May and December; at Lewisburg on the 
third Monday in January; and at Williamsport on the first Monday 
in June. The clerk of the court for the middle district shall main- 
tain an office, in charge of himself or a deputy, at Lewisburg; the 
civil suits instituted at that place shall be tried there, if either party 
resides nearest that place of holding court, unless by consent of 
parties they are removed to another place for trial.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CODIFICATION OF GENERAL AND PERMANENT LAWS OF THE UNITED 
f STATES 


Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend 
the rules and pass, without reading except by title, the bill 
(H. R. 10000) to consolidate, codify, and reenact the general 
and permanent laws of the United States in force December 7, 
1925, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves to sus- 
pend rules and pass without reading the bill H. R. 10000, 
which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a 
second. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
20 minutes and the gentleman from Tennessee for 20 minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the 
gentleman from Ohio that I asked for this second in order that 
the gentleman might give the House a brief statement, as I am 
sure he will be glad to do, showing just what additions have 
been made to the bill since we passed it before. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I understood that that was the 
course of procedure which had been adopted heretofore. 
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Mr. Speaker, with this bill which we have before us (II. R. 
10000) we are approaching, I hope, the culmination of the 
pant of more than 30 years to codify the laws of the United 

tates. 

This bill embodies the work of our late Member, Col. Edward 
C. Little, former Congressman from Kansas, who devoted his 
time unsparingly both day and night, until many of us feel 
that his life was shortened and that he gave it to this great 
work. 

Unfortunately in the preparation of a work of this kind 
there can be no changes made in the law. This committee of 
the House must come before you and give assurance that there 
is no change made. There are many portions of the law that 
are obsolete; there are many portions of the law that are con- 
tradictory ; there are many portions of the law that I think we 
could unanimously agree to change if attention were directed 
to them; but if this committee attempted to present a code 
embodying changes, it would open the matter to discussion; the 
Members would certainly want to know what the changes were 
and why they were made; differences of opinion would arise; 
and if a reading of this bill were insisted upon, requiring a 
month or more of time, it could not pass, Consequently, with 
all the humility which I can assume, I must ask the Honse to 
take this bill on trust, as they have done former bills in the 
Sixty-sixth, Sixty-seventh, and Sixty-eighth Congresses. 

Let me now tell you something of what has been done. In 
the preparation of H. R. 12, as we knew the bill in the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, and also in the Sixty-eighth Congress, there 
were efforts made by different departments of the Government 
to change the law. They had placed certain interpretations 
on the law under which they were working, and I do not blame 
them for wanting it changed, because there were really very 
good reasons why that should be done; but Colonel Little could 
not consent to it and did not consent. Then when the matter 
got to the Senate there was an accumulation of criticisms about 
the bill, some of them because of the very fidelity with which 
the former chairman of this committee had acted. 

I could illustrate, but it would take considerable time. The 
Senate committee was impressed by the criticisms and would 
not act favorably on the bill. So after this House had unani- 
mously passed the bill in the Sixty-sixth Congress and the 
Sixty-seventh Congress and the Sixty-eighth Congress, failure 
being repeatedly encountered in the Senate, it became necessary 
to proceed along somewhat different lines. Joint meetings and 
conferences were held by the Senate committee and the House 
committee, and at first we thought we could proceed along the 
lines that Colonel Little had pursued and employ experts or 
specialists to perfect, as the Senate put it, some of the imper- 
fections in the code and bring it down to date. The céurse or 
stream of legislation is passing continually along. We must 
stop somewhere. This bill (H, R. 10000) stops at the beginning 
of this Congress. We have already enacted a great many laws 
of a permanent nature since then, and some of great importance, 
such as the revenue act. At the time of Colonel Little's bill we 
had enacted a great tariff act as well as a revenue act, and the 
Senators objected for the reason the Little code was not up 
to date. 

Under an agreement which I believe has paved the way for 
the successful handling of this bill through the Senate, if the 
House approves, we submitted a proposition to the two great 
law publishing concerns of the country, the West Publishing Co. 
and the Edward Thompson Co.; and, historically, I may say 
it was rumored at least that some 20 years ago it was the 
opposition of not one of these companies but one of our law 
publishing concerns that caused the work on which hundreds 
of thousands of dollars had been spent to be wasted and come 
to nought. 

Senator PEPPER, of the Senate committee, conferred with 
Mr. Homer P. Clark, the president of the West Publishing Co., 
of St. Paul, when we found the experts that we wanted to work 
on the bill were so immersed in duties at the Columbia Univer- 
sity and elsewhere that we could not secure the kind of men 
we wanted. Senator Pepper having spoken to President Clark, 
of the West Publishing Co., suggested that perhaps the publish- 
ing concerns were opposed to the publication because naturally 
both concerns had got out great annotated codes of their own 
and had many thousands of dollars invested in them. Mr. 
Clark said that they would not take any such attitude; that 
they thought it was very unfortunate for the United States 
and the courts that they had no authoritative statement of 
the law. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? It has been sug- 
gested that it might be advisable to read the bill. Has the 
gentleman any objection to that this afternoon? [Lanughter.] 
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Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I will agree to read it to any- 
body that will agree to listen to it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it would be something of a job. 
I am sure the gentleman is competent to tell us all the iniqui- 
ties involyed in the bill without reading it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman one or 
two questions? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. After I have finished this 
thought, The Senate passed an appropriation of $10,000, and 
when they found the West Publishing Co., headed by Mr, 
Clark, of St. Paul, did not take the sort of selfish attitude that 
had been anticipated, the matter was brought before a confer- 
ence of the two committees on the question of getting the two 
great law publishing concerns with their splendid staffs of 
specialists to take the Little bill, H. R. 12, as it was known 
in the former Congresses, and go through it and bring it up 
to date and made a modern code out of it. 

These two coneerns were called into conference. The presi- 
dents came here to Washington. Mr. M. B. Wailes, of the 
Edward Thompson Co., and Mr, Clark, of the West Publishing 
Co., and as a result of the conference, they undertook the work 
under a $10,000 appropriation of the Senate. Nine months of 
work have gone into this bill, with the Little code as its base, 
They have spent not only the $10,000 but have become so inter- 
ested in it that it has cost the two concerns over $20,000 in 
excess of the appropriation. They came to Washington, main- 
tained from 10 to 15 experts and had this code checked all 
through the departments. I have a splendid letter here in the 
report from the Secretary of the Navy, approving the code. 
This was the department so hostile to H. R. 12 in the preceding 
Congresses. Now, I will yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will take the liberty of asking 
the gentleman a few questions, because I happen to have been 
on the Committee for the Revision of the Laws when Mr. 
Little was chairman, when the bill was brought here in the 
Sixty-sixth, Sixty-seventh, and Sixty-eighth Congresses and 
passed by the House. The gentleman knows I am in full 
sympathy with the general purpose he has in view. 

I would like to ask the gentleman this: He stated that rep- 
resentatives of two great publishing companies have done this 
work. Has Professor Carpenter examined the work carefully 
80 as to satisfy himself that it is properly done? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I do not know as to Professor 
Carpenter, but in order that there might be an independent 
check made on the work we employed Joseph Chamberlain, 
of the research department of Columbia University, to make a 
cross-section test of the accuracy and completeness of the 
work. That is also set forth in the report. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I really had in mind Professor 
Chamberlain instead of Professor Carpenter. Of course, the 
gentleman himself has not had any opportunity to examine it. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I can not quite say that, al- 
though mine has been a humble contribution compared with 
that of those who have worked on it. I have gone through, 
line by line, many parts of this work. 

Now, I would also like to direct the attention of the House 
to quite a different provision in the bill from that which the 
House has been content to pass in connection with the three 
former bills for codification of the laws. Formerly there was a 
repealing clause which was more or less complete. I regret 
to say that the repealing clause in this bill is not of the char- 
acter of the former bills. On page 1 is the important part of 
the bill. That contains the various enacting and repealing 
sections and all saving clauses. I say I regret it, because it 
was due to the Senate rather than ourselves that the extra 
saving clause was put in. In other words, if there is any 
mistake or omission in the code it has no effect at all because 
of the way the repealing clauses have been worked out by the 
two committees. 

Wherever the law is “substantially identical” this code 
supersedes the old law; that is, the great mass of law as it 
existed on the 7th of December, 1925, but wherever there is any 
substantial difference the old law will still prevail and will 
control until the 1st day of July, 1927; the idea being that so 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars haying been spent 
already on this work in order to insure, if possible, its passage 
through the Senate and allay apprehension of the great dangers 
that would flow from some error or omission or mistake to leaye 
by this repealing clause a sort of interregnum during which 
errors, if found, can be corrected. It is my purpose to follow 
this bill with a bill for the publication which will provide that 
there will be inserted in every copy that goes out an explana- 
tion of these repealing clauses, together with requests for the 
scrutiny of the code by all of the different departments and 
bureaus, with the intention of passing amendatory laws or a 
series of amendatory laws to correct any errors disclosed, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. This is the so-called Fitzgerald bill? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. It bears my name because 
Colonel Little is dead, but it is really the colonel's great work. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not supposed to contain any change 
of any existing law? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. None at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. And is a mere codification of existing law? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Yes. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. That being the case, for one I am willing 
to accept it on trust, but I might add this, that not knowing a 
single thing in any one of these numerous pages, and the bill 
is a foot thick, I know it could not be half as dangerous as 
another Fitzgerald bill which I know of which would seek to 
put this Government into the business of insurance, and I would 
rather have this one than the other. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD, I am giving the gentleman a 
choice this afternoon. 
yaa MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Les. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I know nothing more about the 
contents of the bill than any other Member of the House, and 
must take it, of course, on trust, but I wish the gentleman 
would explain section 3 of the bill with reference to the dis- 
tribution of the code after it is printed. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. That ts the bill that I shall call 
up immediately after this passes this House this afternoon. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. We might consider the whole mat- 
ter at one time. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Section 8 is a portion of the 
bill relating to the publication, which recites what the com- 
mittee hopes to add to the bare code itself, in order to make it 
usable, There is set forth the preface, the table of contents, 
four sets of parallel reference tables, and then the four great 
institutions of the country—the Declaration of Independence, 
the Articles of Confederation, the Ordinance of 1787, and the 
Constitution of the United States with amendments—together 
with an appendix, in which we will endeavor to codify, but not 
distribute through the work, the general and permanent law 
of this first session of Congress, so that when this is published 
it will be right down to the minute, so far as it is humanly pos- 
sible to have it. We will then submit the whole thing for the 
scrutiny and constructive criticism of the departments and 
others during this interim until the 1st of July, 1927. Then, 
most important of all, is the index. That will take some three 
or four months to prepare. Of course, it is very difficult to use 
any work without an index. There is a provision in an appro- 
priation bill that passed the House a couple of weeks ago for 
$5,000, which will be the cost of preparing this index. Nothing 
has been done to add to the expense of this measure, nor will 
anything be done until it has passed the House and the Senate. 

The index alone will cost $5,000. This bill has only been 
printed as you see it here, on one side of the paper. When 
the code is completed, even with the index, preface, and so 
forth, it will.be less than half the thickness of the bill as you 
see it now. If this committee had proceeded in the ordinary 
way to have this bill introduced and printed, as ordinary bills 
are introduced and printed, it would have been plated, and 
would have cost $186,584.36. As it stands now, the Public 
Printer’s work on it amounts to $16,627.25. There is a differ- 
ence of about $170,000 in the expense which would be entailed 
between the presentation of this bill as we have it here and the 
way an ordinary bill is presented. This saving of about 
$170,000 is made possible by Public Resolution 24 of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress. It operates until the original bill, H. R. 
9889 of the Sixty-sixth Congress, or some successor of that bill 
shall have passed the House and the Senate and become a law. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. What is estimated will be the cost that each 
lawyer will have to pay in order to get a copy of this? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. The estimate received from the 
Public Printer this afternoon is $5. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the Public Printer have the exclusive 
sale of it? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. So far as I know there will 
be no one else from whom this can be obtained. That is less 
than half of what a similar work would cost if published 
privately. 

Mr. WINGO. What number is contemplated to be printed in 
the first printing? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. That I can not say. I suggest 
the gentleman from Arkansas get a copy of the bill H. R. 
11318. I want to take that up immediately after this bill 
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passes. This bill, H. R. 11318, provides for the elimination 
of the slip print and that there shall be printed in a pamphlet 
form only such number of copies of the code, until the index 
is ready, as may be requisitioned. The idea is not to dis- 
tribute any more copies of the bare code without the index 
than are actually necessary to be used by those who need it, 
and as soon as the index is prepared the rest of the distribu- 
tion will be made in accordance with the general statutes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mur. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I asked for a 
second because the gentleman from New York [Mr. BLACK] 
did not happen to be in the Chamber at the time. I ask 
that the control of the time be transferred to him. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp and also have 
granted the same privilege to the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr, Peery], a member of the committee, who has been sud- 
denly called away by sickness. 8 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, and also that the 
same privilege be granted to the gentleman from Virginia 
IMr. Peery]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PEERY. Mr. Speaker, this bill comes to the Congress 
with a unanimous report from the Committee on Revision of 
Laws favoring its passage. The object of the bill is to present 
to the country a compilation of the laws of the United States 
of a general and permanent nature that were in force on the 
opening day of this session of the Congress. The official name 
assigned to the work is “ The Code of the Laws of the United 
States of America.” 

The last official code of laws was enacted in 1874. Unfor- 
tunately, supplements to that code have not been enacted from 
time to time. Volumes of laws have been enacted since that 
date, but there has been no compilation of the same into an 
official volume from which official and definite information as 
to what the law is may be definitely and readily obtained. In 
order to ascertain the law it has been necessary to search the 
various volumes of the United States Statutes at Large that 
contai the laws enacted since that date. The situation has 
been met and helped to some extent by the publication of codes 
by the various publishing concerns; but the need for an official 
code, compiling and bringing the laws down to date in one 
yolume, has been recognized by the legal profession, judges of 
the court, and the ‘country in general. It is important that 
the judges of the land, lawyers, and those charged with the 
administration of the law may have access to an official com- 
pilation of the Federal laws in order that they may promptly 
ascertain the law and state the same. 

This bill is intended to meet this demand. The bill repre- 
sents the consummation of long and laborious work by those 
to whom this responsibility has been given. For some 30 years 
work has been going on to attain this end. Bills similar to 
this were reported to the Sixty-sixth, Sixty-seventh, and Sixty- 
eighth Congresses, and all of them were passed by the Lower 
House, but none of them passed the Senate, and so the work 
has continued. The bill passed by the Lower House in the 
Sixty-eighth Congress encountered some criticism and opposi- 
tion in the Senate. The effort has been made in each succeed- 
ing Congress to meet all criticism that was justifiable and to 
perfect the work. The present bill represents a consummation 
of all these labors. 

The bill that came to the Sixty-eighth Congress was the 
result of the splendid work of the late Col. E. C. Little, a Rep- 
resentative from Kansas, who made it the outstanding work 
of his service. Associated with him in the work were experts 
of high standing and distinction. I am sure that it is a matter 
of regret on the part of the membership of this House that 
Colonel Little could not live to see his work crowned by enact- 
ment into law, and our distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Ohio, Mr. Roy G. FITZGERALD, who has likewise rendered 
signal and distinguished service in connection with the present 
bill, pays to Colonel Little - beautiful and unselfish tribute when 
he says that although the present bill bears his name, “It is 
really the Colonel’s great work.’ The work of Colonel Little 
and his committee was taken as a basis for the present work 
and the two great publishing concerns of the country, the West 
Publishing Co. and the Edward Thompson Co., furnished a 
large staff of the very best trained experts for the completion 
of this work. — 

We feel that the work has been well done and the committee 
presents it to the Congress with faith in the correctness and 
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integrity of the work. The one outstanding instruction guiding 
all of the experts, who have collaborated in this great work, 
was that there should be no basic change in the law. It was 
felt that if any basic changes were made in the law it would 
defeat the passage of the bill, and so the statement of the law 
comes to the Congress with all its inconsistencies and its con- 
tradictions. The staff of experts who are skilled in the com- 
pilation of codes have arranged and classified the law into 
appropriate titles and statement of contents, which of them- 
selves are no part of the law but which are so essential in any 
volume containing the law. 

This arrangement comprises 50 titles, the first 6 of which 
cover the establishment of the Government and the various 
departments thereof. The remaining 44 titles are arranged in 
convenient and alphabetical order. In addition to the alpha- 
betical arrangement of titles there are cross references from 
which any desired enactment of Congress may be readily lo- 
cated. The numbering system that has been followed will 
allow the insertion of new titles in the future without disturb- 
ing the number of existing titles. This is an important feature 
as it furnishes a scientific scheme for future supplements of 
the code. The work has been carefully compared, ehecked, and 
verified. 

In addition to checking by the experts charged with the 
preparation of the work and by the experts in the various 
governmental departments and commissions to whom various 
sections of the work were referred, an independent test for 
accuracy was made for the committee by Prof. Joseph P. Cham- 
berlain, one of the trustees of the legislative drafting research 
fund of Columbia University, of New York, who has given 
special attention to work of this character for the past 15 years, 
We would not dare to say that the work is void of error, but 
we do say that the most painstaking care and effort has been 
made to avoid error and that we believe that the work will 
prove itself as free from error as any work of a similar nature 
in our history. 

Under clause 2, chapter 1, the sections of this code shall be 
in force in lieu of corresponding provisions contained in 
statutes enacted prior to December, 1925, which, where sub- 
stantially identical, are repealed. The repeal of all acts of a 
general or permanent nature shall not become effective until 
July 1, 1927. Under clause 3 accrued rights are reserved. 
Clause 6 also contains a saving clause on the question of the 
code as evidence. Until July 1, 1927, in case of any incon- 
sistencies between the provisions of any section of the code 
and the corresponding portions of legislation passed prior to 
that date, effect shall be given for all purposes whatsoever to 
earlier enactments. After July 1, 1927, the code, with any 
subsequent amendments, shall be conclusive as evidence. It is 
felt that this clause will give opportunity for ascertaining and 
correcting any possible error, if any, that may have crept in. It 
is hoped that this work will stand up before the careful 
scrutiny and criticism of the legal profession and that it will 
meet the approval of the profession and the country in general. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. May I ask the chairman of the 
committee if he wants to use any time? Now I have only 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Several Members have asked 
me to secure a little more time in order to answer questions, 
and I am pleased to do so. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I have some requests on this side 
from Members who wish to criticize the bill. The gentleman 
may have Members who want to support the bill. I can 
let the gentleman have more time in support of_the bill. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I would be very glad to have 
time to answer questions. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Speaker, it has been brought to my atten- 
tion there have been some changes made in the law. I want 
to know in regard to the locomotive inspection laws. A state- 
ment has been prepared by an attorney that gives the original 
law and the codified version. Will the gentleman please ex- 
plain the situation in regard to that? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I desire first to 
say to the gentleman from Minnesota that when the code was 
prepared in 1874 it was not perfect, and no code ever will be, 
and if we attempt perfection we will never get a code. The 
original code was followed by one bill after another amending 
defects. Now, in reference to what the gentlemen asks me spe- 
cifically. This morning the representatives of the inspection 
of locomotives of the United States called at my office with 
two Members of Congress and the matter was gone into at 
considerable length. One gentleman has prepared an analysis 
of what he thought were differences. I think the difference 
centered on three objections. Before we left the discussion 
there was possibly only one difference. This is argumentative. 
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I can not say to you that there might not be such an interpre- 
tation placed on the law, as one of these gentlemen, who is an 
expert on this, says there would be. In 1911 the first law was 
passed, and in that law there was provision for certain things 
to be done in three months; that is, certain rules, and so 
forth, were to be adopted. There was no provision for the 
inspection of anything except the boilers of locomotives. Now, 
some years went by and an amendment was made to the law— 
and right here I wish to say that the hope of this committee 
is to evolve a system hereafter whereby there may be a sort 
of continuous codification or some machinery set up so these 
troubles will not come, 

When this amendment was passed there was an extension 
of the scope of all this work, an extension of inspection in 
regard to the locomotives and to appurtenances and to the 
tenders of the locomotives and there are changes going on in 
equipment all the time. A question arose when these gentle- 
men came to deal with the Interstate Commerce Commission. If 
the railroads neglected to make inspection rules for new equip- 
ment, and so forth, would the three months’ proyision for them 
to make such rules continue to govern? This amendment under 
the law did not specifically state as clearly as I would like to 
have it state, that it extended the time for inspection rules 
and modification indefinitely beyond the three months’ time, 
making it a continuous affair for all time. Yet I believe that 
that is what the House in its enactment would have done 
if anybody had asked them to do it. When we came to study 
the law we did not dare to extend it. We never thought to 
do that. I myself have given the most rigid instructions to 
these revisioners, and they have also had the same instruc- 
tion from the Senate, that no matter how foolish it may seem, 
we must regard the law as Congress made it and not try to 
change it even to improve it. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Has the gentleman finished? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. In a moment. I believe that most 
of the complaint on the part of these men is they are fearful 
of a restatement of the two laws. That not being contrasted as 
two separate laws they may not be construed one with the other 
and desire to have both titles stated as an additional safeguard. 
I go further and say that if they will present the Committee 
on the Revision of the Laws, at any time in the interim, before 
July 1, 1927, or afterwards, a restatement of this law which 
they have worked out, and which I believed everyone would 
agree to, that it could be cared for in a series of amendatory 
bills which can be presented to this House. For historical pur- 
poses, I add the following data: 

The first Code of Federal Laws entitled the Revised Statutes 
was passed in 1874. It embraced volumes 1 to 17 inclusive of 
the Statutes at Large. The cost of preparation for printing 
was $100,000. The bill passed the House without the repealing 
clauses having been printed. The bill passed the Senate in 
40 minutes May 26, 1874, There were about 250 errors cor- 
rected by subsequent bills, 

A commission to codify the laws was appointed under the 
act of June 4, 1897. About $300,000 was expended and nothing 
came of the work. Col. Edwin C. Little, when he became 
chairman of the Committee on the Revision of the Laws, under- 
took the stupendous task and wore himself out with his inde- 
fatigable efforts. 

His bill H. R. 9389, 1,262 pages, codifying the laws to March 
4, 1919, passed the House unanimously December 20, 1920, in 
the Sixty-sixth Congress. 

Again his bill H. R. 12 unanimously passed the House May 
16, 1921, in the Sixty-seventh Congress, and again his bill H. R. 
12 with supplement, index, cross-reference tables, and so forth, 
1,627 pages, passed the House unanimously January 7, 1924, in 
the Sixty-eighth Congress. 

This bill H. R. 10000 has 1,705 pages. The law is arranged 
in 50 titles. The first six are general and the remainder are 
arranged in alphabetical order, beginning with agriculture and 
ending with war. 

Mr. CARSS. I thank the gentleman for his explanation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA rose. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the gentleman from New 
York desire time? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Very well. I first yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for three minutes, 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I realize the importance of a codification of the law, but I can 
not yote for this codification which materially changes existing 
law enacted for the purpose of compelling common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce to equip their locomotives with 
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safe and suitable boilers and appurtenances thereto. The pres- 
ent section 5 of the existing law is made section 28 of the codi- 
fication and as codified the existing law would practically be 
nullified. 
THE CODIFICATION 
Section 5 of the present law reads in part: 


That each carrier subject to this act shall file its rules and in- 
structions for the inspection of locomotive boilers with the chief in- 
spector within three months after the approval of this act, and after 
hearing and approval by the Interstate Commerce Commission such 
rules and instructions, with such modifications as the commission re- 
quires, shall become obligatory upon such carrier, 


Therefore it is very clear that the words— ' 
with such modifications as the commission requires— 


give the Interstate Commerce Commission authority to 
amend the rules and instructions when it shall become neces- 
sary. Without this authority the act would be ineffective, as 
new equipment and new conditions require amended rules. It 
is very clear that the words— 


with such modifications as the commission requires— 


were incorporated in the present law in order to make it 
effective. Without granting the commission authority to amend 
rules and instructions, old, obsolete, impractical rules would be 
continued indefinitely, and the commission would be precluded 
from requiring changes or amendments, 

Section 28 of the codification, which is to displace section 5 
of the original law, reads as follows: 


Sec. 28. Rules and instructions for the inspection of locomotive 
boilers which have been made by a carrier subject to this chapter and 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission are obligatory on 
such carrier until changed in the manner hereafter provided, and a 
violation thereof shall be punished as provided in section 34. A 
carrier may from time to time change such rules and instructions, 
but such change shall not take effect and the new rules and instruc- 
tions be in force until the same shall have been filed with and ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The chief inspector 
shall also make all needful rules, regulations, and instructions not 
inconsistent herewith for the conduct of his office and for the govern- 
ment of the district inspectors: Provided, however, That all such 
rules and instructions shall be approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission before they take effect. 


It may be stated without any contradiction that section 28 
of the codification prohibits the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from requiring amendment to rules and instructions 
in effect. Amendments or changes in rules and instructions 
can be made, but only the carrier, under the codification, may 
from time to time change rules and instructions, with the ap- 
proyal of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Therefore, 
section 28 of the codification, codifying section 5 of the exist- 
ing law, takes from the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
authority to compel common carriers to amend rules and in- 
structions, even though such amendments be absolutely neces- 
sary for the safe operation of locomotives. 

It is well known that equipment on locomotives continually 
changes and that it is necessury that rules and instructions 
be amended to meet new conditions. The original law should 
not be emasculated, as the codification would accomplish, 
thereby placing the Interstate Commerce Commission at the 
mercy of the railroad corporations whom they are to regulate, 
as no amendments could be made unless initiated by said rail- 
road corporations, 

The enactment of this codification will practically repeal 
and nullify the existing law, which was enacted to promote 
the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads by com- 
pelling common carriers engaged in interstate commerce to 
equip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and 
appurtenances thereto. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired, 

Mr. SCHAFER. I wish I had more time to discuss this 
important matter. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I incorporate the following statement under 
the permission given me by the House to extend my remarks: 
CODIFICATION OF LOCOMOTIVE INSPECTION LAW 

A perusal of the codification of the locomotive inspection 
law, commonly known as the locémotive boiler inspection law 
(36 Stat. L. 913), as amended (38 Stat. L. 1192 and 43 Stat. 
L. 659), which has for its purpose the promotion of the safety 
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of employees and travelers upon railroads by compelling com- 
mon carriers engaged in interstate commerce to equip their loco- 
motives with safe and suitable boilers and appurtenances 
thereto, indicates that the codifiers handled the subject with- 
‘out due regard to the retention of the provisions of existing 
law. 

It was generally understood that the object of the codification 
was to remoye obsolete provisions of the laws which had been 
superseded by subsequent amendments, delete unnecessary 
words and classify and consolidate the various acts. It is uni- 
versally conceded by those informed on the subject that a codi- 
fication can not properly be used as a vehicle to introduce 
changes or ambiguities in existing laws, and certainly should 
not be used for the purpose of rendering present laws inef- 
fective. 

Section 24 of the codification of the locomotive inspection law 
clearly nullifies portions of the requirements of section 3, for 
which it is a substitute, in so far as the duties of the chief in- 
spector and assistant chief inspectors are concerned. 

Section 3 of the law contains the requirement, among other 
things, that the chief inspector and assistant chief inspectors 
shall see that the requirements of this act and the rules, 
regulations, and instructions made or given hereunder are ob- 
served by common carriers subject hereto. The codified ver- 
sion substitutes the word “inspection” for “act,” and thereby 
limits the scope to inspection, whereas the act itself is much 
broader in scope. If the codification stands as now written, 
there will be no authority charged with the duty of seeing that 
the carriers “equip their locomotives with safe and suitable 
boilers and appurtenances thereto,” that the locomotive, boiler, 
and appurtenances thereof “are in proper condition and safe 
to operate,” no authority to see that the locomotives, boilers, 
and appurtenances are able “to withstand such test or tests 
as may be prescribed,” no authority to require the carriers to 
“repair the defects which such inspections disclose,” no author- 
ity to see that the locomotives are properly maintained. In 
short, the act requires such construction as will insure safety, 
the equipment of locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and 
appurtenances, the ability to withstand certain tests, proper 
maintenance in order that safe operation may be obtained, and 
requires that defects be repaired. None of these requirements 
are covered by the word “inspection,” and a perpetuation of 
-the present wording of section 24 would remove any possibility 
of these requirements being enforced, 

The codifiers’ section 28, which is a substitute for section 5 
of the law, would unquestionably change the provisions of exist- 
ing law. The proposed codification does not authorize the chief 
inspector to prepare rules and instructions to be observed by 
carriers in the absence of carriers filing their rules, nor does it 
authorize the commission to make any change in the present 
rules or any rules filed by any carrier, even though they might 
be ever so inadequate; neither does it require any carrier to file 
rules, it only permits them to do so. Therefore, it is apparent 
that the structure of the law in this respect is seriously weak- 
ened. The present rules and instructions were prepared by the 
chief inspector and agreed to by and between the representa- 
tives of the carriers and other interested parties. Such author- 
ity is not given if the proposed codification is accepted, 

The proposed codification is— 


Rules and instructions for the inspection of locomotive boilers which 
have been made by a carrier subject to this chapter and approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are obligatory on such carrier 
until changed in the manner hereinafter provided * * * a carrier 
may from time to time change such rules and instructions, but such 
change shall not take effect and the new rules and instructions be in 
force until the same shall have been filed with and approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, * * * 


It will also be noted from this that the section provides only 
for rules covering the locomotive boiler, whereas the law covers 
the entire locomotive, its boiler, tender, and all parts and uppur- 
tenances thereof. 

Ambiguities exist in other sections; viz: 

Section 22 of the proposed codification, which is a substi- 
tute for section 1 of the law, is designated “Inspection of 
locomotives and appurtenances”; definitions, whereas nothing 
is defined in this section other than the terms “ carrier,” 
“common carrier,” “railroad,” and “employees.” Inasmuch 
as no mention is made in this section of locomotives and appur- 
tenances the designation of the section is incorrect and unques- 
tionably changes the existing law. The existing law reads in 
part: 

That when used in this act, the terms “ carrier” and “common car- 
rier” mean a common carrier by railroad * * + ete, 
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The definitions in the original act are clearly applicable to 
all portions of the act and not only the inspection of locomotives 
and appurtenances, as the title of section 22 of the codification 
would indicate. 

The designation of section 23 of the proposed codification, 
which is a substitute for section 2 of the law reads: Use of 
unsafe locomotives and appurtenances unlawful; inspection and 
tests.“ This designation is somewhat ambiguous as the law 
requires “ proper condition and safe to operate,” etc., and does 
not employ the words “unsafe locomotives.” The designation 
may well be changed to “ Use of locomotives and appurtenances 
thereto not in proper condition and safe to operate without 
unnecessary peril to life or limb; unlawful,” in order to more 
clearly express the purpose of the codified section and conform 
to the existing law. 

The latter part of section 23 refers to “rules and regula- 
tions hereinafter provided for,” but there are 23 additional sec- 
tions in this chapter, and it would be inferred from the ex- 
pression “hereinafter provided for” that any or all of the fol- 
lowing 23 sections would have reference to the “rules and 
regulations hereinafter provided for,” whereas, as a matter of 
fact, only 11 following sections refer to the locomotive inspec- 
tion law. The section which provides for rules and regulations 
Should be specified, otherwise the reference is misleading, 

That the Congress recognized the importance of the law and 
its proper enforcement is evident when it is taken into con- 
sideration that it required that the chief inspector and the 
assistant chief inspectors be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, specified in de- 
tail exacting qualifications required of the chief inspector, the 
assistant chief inspectors, and the district inspectors, and spe- 
cifically set out the duties of each. 

On the other hand, the codifiers treated the matter very 
superficially,-as is evidenced by the foregoing and by their 
action in combining the locomotive inspection law into a chapter 
along with numerous other laws which have no relation thereto 
other than that they come under the general heading of “ rail- 
roads.” It would appear that the combining of various unre- 
lated laws into one chapter would lead only to confusion and 


misunderstanding. There is no apparent reason why the loco- 


motive inspection law should not be set up in a separate 
chapter, as has been done with various other acts, such as the 
liability act, the hours of service act, the care of animals in 
transit act, the mediation act, and so forth. 


The present law seems so well understood by those con- 


cerned that any change in language or method of expression 
may seriously affect its understanding. However, if it is neces- 
sary to change the language for the purpose of codification, 
the existing requirements, including its purpose and the 
methods for accomplishing the purpose, should by all means be 
fully retained. 

A codification which makes worthless an act of such import- 
ance as the locomotive inspection law is indeed regrettable. 
The employees and their friends labored for years to accom- 
plish the passage of this law. It appears to be fulfilling its 
intended purpose admirably, is apparently entirely satisfactory 
to both the employees and the carriers, and is a distinct pro- 
tection to the employees and the traveling public. It will be 
difficult for the hundreds of thousands of individuals affected 
by its change to understand why the House could seriously con- 
sider the approval of a codification which would rob them of 
the protection afforded by the law as it now stands. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, how much time have 
I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 11 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Vorer]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for four, minutes. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, there has been no compilation or 
revision of the laws of the United States for about 50 years. 
The last revision was made in 1874, and a supplementary revi- 
sion was made in 1878. Since then there have been published 
about 25 volumes containing the statutes passed by as many 
Congresses, and in order to find out what the law of the 
United States is the inquirer must, in many cases, wade through 
all these volumes. The difficulty is increased when it is con- 
sidered that legislation is sometimes found in so-called appro- 
priation bills, wherein one does not expect to find permanent 
law made or modified. This condition for all these years 
would haye been wholly intolerable if private enterprise had 
not stepped in and published unofficial compilations of the 
statutes. That was done by the West Publishing Co., The Ed- 
ward Thompson Co., the Barnes Publishing Co., and perhaps 
others. Nevertheless, during all these years we bave had no 
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authoritative and official compilation which was entitled tc 
judicial notice. 

For the past 30 years efforts have been made in and by 
Congress to provide an official compilation, but such attempts, 
for one reason or another, have met with failure. The Gov- 
ernment during this time has spent seyeral hundred thousand 
dollars for compilations and revisions, and when these at dif- 
ferent times were ready for adoption they failed of passage 
in either or both Houses of Congress. The chief difficulty in 
the past has been that Members of Congress feared that the 
offered compilation or revision failed to state the existing law 
correctly, and there is some such fear on the bill offered here 
to-day. It must be frankly admitted that such a fear is not 
groundless when we know that in the revision of 1874 about 
250 errors were discovered, which had to be rectified by subse- 
quent legislation. 

A commission to codify the laws was created by act of June 
4, 1897, That commission consisted of three members, each 
drawing $5,000 a year. The commission labored, I am in- 
formed, about 10 years, and it cost the Government for their 
Salaries and moneys expended under their supervision about 
$300,000. It is stated that this commission did prepare a revi- 
sion—I mean a real revision as distinguished from a compila- 
tion—but Congress refused to adopt it, actuated by the fear 
that the law was not accurately restated. 

The later attempts to codify the laws were made by Col. 
Edward Little, as chairman of the Committee on Revision of 
the Laws of this House. Colonel Little did much of the work 
personally. He took the work seriously and for a number of 
years overtaxed his strength, and there is no doubt that the 
tremendous work done by him contributed to his untimely 
death. The code prepared by him, which we speak of as the 
Little Code, passed the House of Representatives in 1920, in 
1921, and again in 1924, but each time failed of approval in 
the Senate. 

The work now presented to you, embodied in H. R. 10000, is 
based on the Little Code, with what the committee believes are 
improvements. This bill contains 1,705 pages and is probably 
the largest bill ever presented to any legislative body in the 
world. 

The members of the Committees in Senate and House on 
Revision of the Laws, with all their other duties, and the fact 
that they are not expert revisers, can not perform the stupen- 
dous task of revising or compiling the laws of the United 
States. By a very fortunate arrangement the chairmen of the 
two committees were able to interest the two great law pub- 
lishing houses of this country, the West Publishing Co. and the 
Edward Thompson Co., in the work of getting up the present 
codification. The work thus far has been done under a Senate 
appropriation of $10,000, for which these two firms agreed to 
do it, but we are informed that they have already invested 
$20,000 of their own money in addition to this sum. These two 
firms have done this work from patriotic motives and are 
entitled to great credit. Increased reputation is what they will 
get for their pains and expenditure. This work, then, repre- 
sents the efforts of the trained staffs of these two firms, and I 
um sure that the work has been done by the best talent obtain- 
able in the United States. The work has been checked and 
rechecked by these experts, many of whom are lawyers and 
have had years of experience at it; and in addition to this, the 
various titles have been submitted for scrutiny to the Cabinet 
officers, various boards, commissions, and officers of the Gov- 
ernment. . 

In the Little Code the sections ran consecutively through the 
whole volume. In the present work each title is separately 
numbered and each title has its own section numbers. In this 
way each title becomes a unit, and this method permits of addi- 
tional sections without disturbing the numbering of other titles 
and also permits the insertion of additional titles. 

The first six titles of the present work are concerned with 
what might be termed the set-up of the Government of the 
United States, as follows: 1, General and repeal provisions; 
2, The Congress; 3, The President; 4, Flag and seal, seat of 
Government, the States; 5, Executive departments and Gov- 
ernment officers and employes; 6, Official and personal bonds. 
The rest of the titles are arranged alphabetically, and run 
from number 7, Agriculture, to number 50, War. 

This code now offered contains all general and permanent 
laws of the United States in force December 7, 1925, that is, 
up to the beginning of the present Congress. In addition to 
this bill, an additional bill has been reported from our com- 
mittee, providing that if and when bill H. R. 10000 becomes a 
law—that is, when bill H. R. 10000 has passed House and 
Senate and has been approved by the President—it shall be 
known as The Code of the Laws of the United States,” and 
may be cited as “Code L. U. S.“ This further bill also pro- 
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vides that when and if H. R. 10000 becomes law, there shall 
be added a preface, table of contents, parallel reference tables 
to the Revised Statutes, and so forth, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, articles of Confederation, the Ordinance of 1787, Con- 
stitution of the United States, Appendix of laws passed by 
first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, and an index. If the 
code now offered becomes law, the completed volume, with the 
additions stated, should be ready about three months after this 
Session of Congress adjourns. It is contemplated that the 
volume shall be for sale by the Public Printer for about $5. 

The code now offered by the committee has the usual saving 
clauses in it so as not to disturb acquired right, pending crimi- 
nal and civil cases, statutes of limitation, and so forth. It 
provides for the repeal of existing law, but at the same time 
provides for a continuity of the law. It is evident that if the 
new volume is to have the force of law that it must repeal 
prior law and it must speak from some definite date. The com- 
mittee has given very careful consideration to the so-called 
repealing clauses, and the clauses which you will find on the 
first page, in addition to the so-called saving clauses, provide 
that where the prior enactment is substantially contained in the 
present code, that as to it the code takes effect as of December 
7, 1925, and as of that date the prior enactment is repealed. 
If any question should arise as to this, it would be for a court 
or official or any interested party to determine what is meant 
by the word substantial. I také it to mean in this connec- 
tion a full restatement of the intent and meaning of the prior 
law. It is further provided that if any prior law is not so 
substantially restated that as to it the repeal does not take 
effect until July 1, 1927. The two provisions may fairly be 
stated to mean that this code, if it becomes law, is presumptive 
evidence until July 1, 1927, and thereafter it becomes absolute. 
We have therefore arranged to give the code this probationary 
period, and any errors which may be found can be corrected in 
the second session of this Congress. Any errors of consequence 
will doubtlessly be found before the second session, as thousands 
of judges, lawyers, Government officials, and employees are 
constantly referring to the statutes and may be relied upon to 
detect any errors. 

Perhaps it may be well to say a word here in reference to 
the terms “code,” revision,“ and “compilation.” I think the 
most apt name for the present work is “code,” as a code is a 
systematic statement of the law, which is what has been 
attempted. A revision of law contemplates a rewriting of the 
law and even contemplates changes in the law. This has not 
been the object of the committee. We have religiously endeay- 
ored to leave the law as it is, but we have attempted to arrange 
an orderly statement. A compilation of laws does not contem- 
plate much more than an orderly collection. The present work 
goes a little beyond that, because the various titles of laws 
haye been omitted; laws which are manifestly obsolete by rea- 
son of expiration by their own terms have been omitted. Also 
laws found in appropriation laws have been placed in proper 
titles. It should be understood that the present work is not a 
revision of the United States statutes. If this work should be- 
come law there will still be plenty of work to do for the Com- 
mittees on Revision of the Laws in future Congresses, as it is 
desirable that a real work of revision should later be under- 
taken. The present work will lay the foundation for such a 
revision; it will much facilitate such a revision, because the 
committees can devote their attention to one or more titles, as 
may be feasible in a particular session of Congress. 

It is probable that there are some errors in the code now 
offered. A thousand expert revisers could probably not make 
it error proof. I feel safe in saying that it is as free from 
error as it can be made, because it has been prepared by the 
best talent available and has been severely scrutinized and 
checked by independent investigators. The possibility of error 
should be no objection to its passage. The question is, Is it 
the best to be had? If we allow more time to elapse we shall 
create more possibility for error. The work has been too long 
neglected already, and I sincerely hope that this code may 
become law at this session. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. VOIGT. May I have a minute more? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I am sorry, but I can not 
yield more time. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moonn]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia is recognized 
for two minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I do not think 
there will be any serious objection to the codification, which is 
covered by the bill H. R. 10000. But this bill is to be fol- 
lowed by another bill providing for the distribution of the 
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code when printed. I would like to have the attention of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Roy G. Firzcrratp}]. When the 
second bill (H. R. 11318) comes along I wauld like my friend 
to explain as fully as he can section 3, which has reference to 
the matter of distributing the code after it is printed. That 
section provides that: 


In addition to quotas already provided by law. 


And so forth. I would like a specific reference to the law 
which is now assumed to provide the quotas. Then the sec- 
tion proceeds and says that the code when bound in buckram 
shall be distributed in the manner stated to the Members of 
Congress. 

That is all right, but I would like to know whether there is 
anything in this second bill that would specifically require that 
the Government Printing Office should continue the printing of 
this code and put it on the market so it may be bought by any- 
one who wishes to purchase it at a price not exceeding the 
cost of printing and delivery. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACX of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox.] 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, this is no effort to revise the laws. 
It is simply an effort to codify them. If there was excuse for 
the enactment of the Little code, then there is abundant rea- 
son for the enactment of this code, It attempts to bring the 
Federal statutes together in one work and makes it possible 
for the profession to know what the law is and where to find it. 

The Committee on Revision of the Laws was unanimous 
in its support of this measure. I want to say to you that the 
chairman of that committee has given of himself most liber- 
ally in the preparation of this work. It is the Little code im- 
proved upon, of course, by the work of the chairman, the work 
of the committee, aided by the experts of these great law- 
publishing houses of the country, to whom reference has been 
made. 

You gentlemen, of course, realize that this committee, in the 
time it has had to prepare this bill, could have accomplished 
nothing of any consequence except that it had been aided by 
the experts of the country whose business it is to codify the 
laws. We had these experts at our service by reason of the 
efforts of the chairman. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I will. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentle- 
man from Georgia one additional minute. 

Mr. STEVZNSON. I want to ask this: In case there is a 
difference between the text of this and the text of any 
statute—— 

Mr. COX. The statute prevails up to July 1, 1927, when the 
law as stated in this code would prevail. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Im other words, if we pass this just as 
it is and there is no legislation making it the only general law 
and a conflict arises between the text of this and the original 
statute and the original statute prevails, then that will not 
help very much, will it? 

Mr. COX. Of course, it would be almost impossible to pre- 
pare a work that would satisfy the demands of the profession 
except there be some effort at a revision of the laws. ‘This 
work is burdened with a great many obsolete laws, because in 
codifying the laws there has been no effort made to rewrite 
them. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has again expired. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself the 
balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlenran from New York is recog- 
nized for two minutes. i 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, the only thing I can 
tell the House about this bill is that the general plan and the 
scope of this compilation follows the New York Consolidated 
Laws, which have proven yery satisfactory to all the working 
lawyers of the State of New York and to everybody who has 
kad to use the statutes of the State of New York. 

You will find the law very readily in this work. You have 
your titles arranged alphabetically, and you have your laws 
set forth in the proper sections, one after another, where they 
belong, just as in the New York system. 

As to the personnel which worked on this reyision, I know 
the men from the Thompson Law Co. very intimately. Mr. 
Eldridge, who has had charge of this work, is a most pains- 
taking, careful, and conscientious man. I know that, as far 
as that company is concerned, from my intimate knowledge of 
it everything has been done that could be done to insure care 
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in this compilation. I will warrant that that bill is as perfect 
as any compilation could be, knowing so well that Mr. Eld- 
ridge himself is so scrupulous in everything he undertakes 
in connection with law publications. He is an experienced luw 
writer, and he is largely responsible for the most used anno- 
tations to the New York Consolidated Laws, which annota- 
tions have proven of such working value to all New York 
lawyers, 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes, in order to answer my 
friend from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. The first page of this code the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] will find ac- 
curately covers the whole situation. All statutes of limitation 
are saved, all matters pending in the courts are saved. and then, 
after the specific saving clauses, the gentleman will find that if 
this code differs from the present law the prior law must pre- 
vail until the Ist of July, 1927. Personally I do not like this 
delay, but the Senators have prevailed upon both committees to 
make this concession of leaving this period open, because they 
think that such a provision will be necessary in order to pass 
the bill in the Senate. 

Mr, STEVENSON. Then, as I understand it, the answer of 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] that the original statute 
prevails and not the provision in this bill, where they differ 
wei means that the original statute prevails only up to July 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Only up to that time, and then 
this code is final and conclusive. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How would you correct errors? For in- 
stance, my attention has been called to the fact that in the 
original law there is provided a salary of $3,600 for a certain 
officer, and in the proposed code here the salary is $1,800. That 
clearly is an error. How is that going to be corrected—by an 
act of Congress prior to July 1, 1927? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. If that is an error, as the gen- 
tleman has stated, the original law must prevail up until the 
Ist of July 1927. 

h Mr LAGUARDIA. And we will have to correct it before 
ha 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. We can correct it before that 
10 2 Saas we have an entire session of Congress in which 
0 do it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would like to ask the gentleman as 
the chairman of the committee, for the purposes of the Recorp, 
whether the bill now in the possession of the reading clerk of 
the House is the measure which he has moved to suspend the 
rules and pass. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. To the best of my knowledge 
and belief. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Well, is it? 


at if. Apparently it is. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. We had this same situation some years 
ago, and Mr. Mann wanted that made clear. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Ohio to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 


Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I can not tell unless 1 look 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin demands 


the yeas and nays. As many as are in favor of ordering the 


yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After count- 
ped Ewe gentlemen have risen; evidently not à sufficient 
number. 


So the yeas and nays were refused. $ 
The- question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 


favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


PUBLICATION OF THE CODE OF THE LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 11318) to provide for the 
publication of the Code of the Laws of the United States, with 
index, reference tables, appendix, and so forth, with amend- 
ments. ; 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That when and if H. R. 10000, a bill to consoli- 
date, codify, and reenact the general and permanent laws of the United 
States in force December 7, 1925, shall become a law in the Sixty- 
ninth Congress, it shall be known as “ The Code of the Laws of the United 


States“ and shall be so entitled and labeled and may be cited as 
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“Code L. U. S.“; that such act shall be plated from the type in which 
H. R. 10000 was printed when it shall have passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and shall be printed in the same style and form; that the 
general provisions of the code for the printing and distribution of laws 
are hereby modified with respect to such code as follows: 

1. No slip copies as provided in section 191, of Title 44, of the Code 
of Laws of the United States, need be printed or distributed. 

2. In lieu of distributing the code in pamphlet form as provided by 
section 195 of Title 44, the Public Printer is hereby authorized and 
directed to print a sufficient number of copies without the index, ref- 
erence tables, and other ancillaries provided for in section 2 hereof, 
to supply the requisitions therefor, and to furnish one copy each to 
Members of the Sixty-ninth Congress and others who are entitled by 
sections 191 and 195 of Title 44 to coples of laws in slip or pamphlet 
form. 

Sec. 2. That the Committee on the Revision of the Laws of the 
House of Representatives is hereby authorized to have prepared for 
said code to be published with it in a single volume, and the Public 
Printer is authorized to print as ancillaries thereto— 

1. Preface. 

2. Table of Contents. 

3. Parallel Reference Tables to the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. 

4. Parallel Reference Tables to the Statutes at Large of the United 
States. 

5. Parallel Reference Tables to the United States Compiled Statutes, 
Annotated. 

6. Parallel Reference Tables to the Federal Statutes, Annotated. 

7. The Declaration of Independence. 

8. The Articles of Confederation. 

. 9. The Ordinance of 1787. 

10. The Constitution of the United States and amendments. 

11. Appendix with the general and permanent laws of the first ses- 
sion of the Sixty-ninth Congress, 

12. Index, 

Sxc. 3. That in addition to quotas already provided by law, except 
as modified by section 1 hereof, there shall be printed, published, and 
distributed of said code with the said ancillaries all bound in one 
volume in law buckram 10 copies for each Member of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Sixty-ninth Congress for his use and 
distribution, and in addition for the Committees on the Revision of the 
Laws of the Senate and House of Representatives a number of bound 
copies equal to ten times the number of members of the respective 
committees. 

Sec. 4. That the Committee on the Revision of the Laws of the 
House of Representatives is hereby authorized to prepare, and the 
Public Printer to print, in slip form and furnish with each copy of 
the code distributed before July 1, 1927, a statement calling attention 
to the repeal provisions of the code, sections 2 and 6, inviting scrutiny 
of the work and encouraging constructive criticism, 

Sec. 5. That this code shall be published as Part I of volume 44 of 
the Statutes at Large. 


Mr. LUCE and Mr. BLACK of New York demanded a second. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LUCE. Is the gentleman from New York [Mr. BLACK] 
opposed to the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Back] is a member of the committee. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 
demand for a second. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. I demand a second, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Virginia a member 
of the committee? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No; I am not, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts rose 
first, and the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts to demand a second. 

Mr. LUCE. I am opposed to the bill, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 
of the House, this bill provides for a different sort of printing 
than would ordinarily take place. In the first place, this code 
as presented to you this afternoon is printed on only one side 
of the paper. It is the linotype work of the Government 
Printing Office. It has not been plated and not prepared for 
publication beyond that point which Is necessary to fix its 
identity. This bill H. R. 11318—provides for the code being 
printed from the plates prepared from this set-up in the type 
we have before us. The slip laws are done away with and 


the pamphlet laws are to be distributed on requisition to 
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those who need them until the index and other aids in the use 
of the work are prepared. When the whole work is com- 
pleted it will be distributed as other laws of the United 
States. 

Answering my friend the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Moore], the general law which will operate upon the code in 
accordance with the terms of this bill may be found in title 44 
of the proposed code. I do not know that I can recall the 
sections in Barnes’s code, but they are in title 44 of this code 
and are sections 191, 194, and 195 of title 44. 

There is a general provision that all public documents, 
including this code, are to be printed and sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents at cost. I got the estimate on the cost 
as late as to-day. The code complete with index and other 
features can be sold by the Superintendent of Documents in 
any number and throughout the United States at $5 a volume. 
I also investigated to find out what other codes cost, and I 
understand the cheapest code is $12. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many copies will be distributed 
through the folding room? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I could not say offhand. 

Mr. BLANTON. There will be at least one copy to each 
Member? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Oh, yes; you will get 10 bound 
copies as soon as it is completed and you will get one copy 
long before it is completed. 

Mr. BLANTON. There will be 10 bound copies distributed 
through the folding room for each Member? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. As soon as possible after it 
has passed the Senate and before indexing, every Member 
will have a copy. 

Mr. CRAMTON. What does the gentleman estimate will 
be the cost of the 10 bound copies to be furnished each 
Member? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I think $5 leaves a little 
profit—$4.50 or $4 probably. 

Mr. CRAMTON. About twenty or twenty-five thousand 
dollars? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Yes. We have wasted now 
a than a half million dollars in attempting to pass this 

Mr. BLANTON. If there is anybody on earth that ought to 
know what the laws of the United States are and have access 
to them, it is Members of Congress. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; but does every Member of Congress 
need 10 copies? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
we get one. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman will understand 
that I am not criticizing or antagonizing the bill; I want to 
get some information. I understand that if we print the code, 
it will be distributed not only to Members of Congress as speci- 
fled and provided under existing law, but there is a distribu- 
tion to all departments and agencies of the Government and 
Federal courts. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. As provided by law. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As provided by existing law. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. That is true. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And when that is done the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office will continue to print the code, so that 
it will be on the market at a price not exceeding the cost of 
printing and the cost of delivery? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Yes; through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. So that we have guarded against 
the code falling into the hands of private printers, who might 
sell it at a profit? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. There is no opportunity for 
exploitation. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I will. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is not the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Texas answered on page 4, line 3? The gentleman from Texas 
asked how many copies each Member would have, and, as I 
zan it, each Member of the House and Senate will have 10 
copies. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. That is the intent to have it 
bound with all the accompanying features—there are 12 dif- 
ferent features, the appendix, the cross reference to the Re- 
vised Statutes, the Constitution, and the others enumerated. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Are these 10 copies that go to the Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate to be bound in buckram? 


Oh, we can get 10 for about the price that 
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Mr, ROY G. FITZGERALD. Yes; but they can requisition 
other copies if necessary. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD, Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Are these bound volumes to go to the fold- 
ing room, and will each Member get 10 volumes, or will they be 
distributed to anybody? 

Mr, ROY G. FITZGERALD. As carefully as I could draw 
the provision, each individual Member will have 10 copies to 
his credit. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I have found in other cases that the docu- 
ments in the folding room have been distributed to others. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD, This provides that each Mem- 
ber will get 10 copies. y 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does not that mean that the 10 copies 
will be listed to each Member in the folding room and put to 
his credit, and nobody else can go in and demand a copy belong- 
ing to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. It means that there shall be 
10 copies for each individual Member of this Congress. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In connection with the index- 
ing, I take it that the representatives of both of these book 
companies will be in charge of the indexing. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD, We have no written contract 
but the presidents have indicated that they will undertake to 
do this work. The Declaration of Independence and Consti- 
tution of course will be furnished by the Secretary of State, 
but these concerns are willing to furnish the cross reference 
tables, which are another feature, to their own annotated 
works. The other cross reference tables I have to have made 
with the help of the legislative index’ division of the Con- 
gressional Library under an appropriation already given to 
this committee, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The index is such an import- 
ant part of any code, and especially one that is new, that it 
seems to me it is quite essential that both of these concerns 
lend their assistance to indexing as well as to the other work. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. They have agreed to give it to 
the Public Printer for $5,000. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. COX. In order that the publishers of this may realize 
the benefit of whatever may grow out of the labors they have 
put into the work, having superintended the preparation of this 
bill, would it not be necessary for them to proceed to the com- 
pletion of the work by the preparation of an index? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Yes; and this country will be 
under great obligations to these two concerns if they will finish 
that job as they promised me they will. They have expended 
more than $20,000 out of their funds on the work already done. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman leave it in the air as to 
whether or not this volume is to be indexed with a compre: 
hensive index? Does the gentleman not think it ought to be 
fixed by law? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I have to anticipate as well as 
I can. I secured from this House an appropriation of $5,000 
to do this. This is the estimate that I have had prepared by 
these companies, but I can not employ them to do it until the 
bill passes the Senate. 7 

Mr. BRIGGS. The gentleman does not anticipate that the 
Congress will object to providing an adequate amount to pre- 
pare a comprehensive accurate index? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRIGGS. What does the gentleman estimate will be the 
pies of this volume when it is prepared and ready for the 
public? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. If it were to be sold by a pri- 
vate concern it would be $12 or $15, but as coming from the 
Public Printer it will not exceed $5, and it might be a little 
less. I might add that we have had here in Washington as the 
headquarters the staffs of these two great law-publishing con- 
cerns. The presidents of both of the companies, Mr. Homer P. 
Clark, of St. Paul, and Mr. M. B. Wailes, of New York, have 
been here personally on the job. The editor in chief, Mr. 
Harold N. Eldridge, who has been so properly praised on the 
floor here to-day by the gentleman from New York, has been 
here and personally has superintended the work. We have 
had 11 of the most expert lawyers from the staffs of these two 
companies, and over 40 expert clerical persons on the work here 
‘continuously for weeks and weeks.. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr, Speaker, of course, I want this published, 
and I have not the slightest desire to use 20 minutes, but I did 
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want to make sure that I would have a chance to call the 
attention of the House to what seems to me an unfortunate 
provision in this bill. Paragraph 2 ef section 1 calls for the 
publication and circulation of what I should say from a hasty 
glance at the law will be between three and four thousand 
copies, evidently intended for immediate use, until the bound 
volume is accessible. 

Section 2 prevents even the insertion of a table of contents 
in this temporary volume. A book of this sort without a table 
of contents and an index is of small worth. Those of you who 
have had the volume we refer to as the“ Little Code ”—we have 
had it on our bookshelves now for two or three years—must 
have shared in my own annoyance in trying to find things in it 
without the help of an index. A book like this without an 
index is a pest and a plague; it is a nuisance. It wastes a 
very great amount of time and an additional amount of 
temper. 
yea BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

eld 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. If the gentleman will look at 
the code, he will notice that it is alphabetically arranged under 
main titles, under which main titles there are subtitles, and in 
looking for a law one would go to the general, wholesale title, 
and under it then would find what he wanted in a subtitle. 
It is practically a table of contents for each section of the law. 

Mr. LUCE. While the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Roy G. 
FirzaeraLtp] was talking I had occasion to look to. find out 
whether the sections relating to the library had been attended 
to, as I understood they were to be attended to. I am glad to 
find that they have been, but I stood there, it seems to me, an 
interminable time trying to find out where the provisions were. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Can the gentleman give us any in- 
formation as to how much it will cost to print these approxi- 
mately 1,000 volumes in that particular form? 

Mr. LUCE. I am not a member of the committee. The 
gentleman will have to ask some member of the committee for 
that information. - 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield to see if 
we can get that information from some one? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, if I understand 
the question correctly, I might state that this bill as we have it 
before us cost in the Printing Office alone for the work 
$16,627.25. If the bill had been printed as an ordinary bill is 
printed, and they had plated it and gone through with it, it 
would have cost $186,584.36. They estimate at the Printing 
Office that they can finish this with the index and all these 
other appurtenances and put it out and sell it to the public 
at $5. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman is not giving the in- 
formation that I desire. I want information as to the cost of 
printing the copies covered by paragraph 2; that is to say, the 
copies of the bill which would be distributed, one to each 
Member, and to departments of the Government before the 
index and preface, and so on, are prepared. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I have no definite information 
about what the bare code itself would cost, but you would have 
to divide $160,000, the cost of plating and printing this work, 
and apportion it among the different volumes, depending upon 
the number that we printed. That is best way that you can 
arrive at it. ; : 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a letter I received from the Public 
Printer to-day, which analyzes the cost and also the savings 
which have been alluded to here. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to have printed the letter referred to. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 
OFFICE OF THE PUBLIC PRINTER, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1926, 

My Dear MR, FITZGERALD: Now that the code bill has been put in 
type and it is ready for consideration by Congress, I want to take this 
occasion to thank you and your committee for its cordial cooperation 
in the printing of this monumental work. We also deeply appreciate 
the excellent service of the representatives of the West and Thompson 
publishing companies in connection with the preparation of copy and 
revision of thousands of proofs of the code. I am sure that everyone 
concerned in this great undertaking has reason to feel proud of the 
accomplishment. . 

I also want to compliment you and the committees of the Honse and 
the Senate on the economies that have been effected in the printing 
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of the code. If the code had been printed in the usual bill form as 
introduced, reported, and passed, it would have made 13,720 pages and 
have cost $186,584.36. By peinting the code in the form adopted by 
your committee, its size was reduced to approximately 1,700 pages, at 
a cost to date of only $16,627.05. The net saving in the printing of 
the bill for consideration by Congress is thus $169,957.31. 

By eliminating the duplicate distribution of the code in the slip 
and pamphlet forms, as proposed by H. R. 11318, an additional 
economy of $16,363.86 will be effected. To this saving should be 
added $7,927.86, which would be the extra cost of separate prints 
of the code in its present form if the regular bill number had been 
printed as introduced, reported, and passed in the House and the 
Senate. 

From this statement you will see that the total saving in the 
method of printing the code, as approved by your committee, will 
be approximately $200,000. 

If the code shall receive the approval of Congress at this session, 
I can assure you that this office will put forth every effort to expedite 
its publication. 

Again congratulating you upon the splendid service that you and 
your committee have rendered the country in this great work, I 
beg to remain. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE H. CARTER, 
Publio Printer. 

Hon. Roy G. FITZGERALD, 

Chairman House Committee on Révision of the Laws, 
House of Representatives, United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understood the gentleman to 
state just now that section 2 provides for the distribution to 
supply the Members of the Sixty-ninth Congress and others 
that are entitled to them with copies of this law in pamphlet 
form, but without any index whatever. If the gentleman will 
yield, I would like to ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Rox 
G. FITZGERALD] to state why we would not better wait and let 
the Members have an indexed volume? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. The purpose is to save money 
as much as we can. It will take from three to four months to 
prepare the index and cross-reference tables and to compile the 
law of this session of Congress, including the revenue law. In 
the meantime there are a great many people who will demand 
copies of the code. It is the best and most compact statement 
of the Federal laws in existence, and it would be intolerable 
to withhold it three months or more from the public, awaiting 
the index and other features. This bill has been worded and 
reworded a great many times. The gentleman will notice it 
has been amended by the committee because the Public Printer 
felt it would be wiser to put it in the present form and thereby 
permit greater economy. 

As originally drawn I cut out all the strip laws and cut in 
two the pamphlet copies. The Public Printer feels that he 
ought to be authorized to print just so many as may be de- 
manded. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It does seem to me there 
ought at least to be printed a table of contents, making an 
index from the various titles and making it possible to ascer- 
tain the contents. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. There is no reason why that 
can not be done. This only permits the Public Printer to print 
the code bare of the index and other features to meet neces- 
sary requirement during the three or four months that the 
index is in preparation. He is willing to put in a table of 
contents, and I am willing personally to have it prepared. But 
this bill simply permits the printing in this form to meet the 
demands of those who must have it before the index can be 
completed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The bill says they are to be 
printed without the index. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. This is permission to the 
printer to print enough to meet the demands, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But this permission provides 
that he does not put in any index. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. That is not the intention. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have read it over carefully. 

peal ROY G. FITZGERALD. He has already got permission 
to print. 


Mr. TILSON, If the gentleman will yield, what is the use 


of printing these ponderous tomes until the index is ready? 
It is specifically stated that the law as contained in the publi- 
cations heretofore issued shall be construed to be the law until 
1927. Surely we can go on for the three or four months 
necessary to complete the index just as we have been going 
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on for 50 years. Why not let it go until the index is com- 
pleted? Why lumber up the shelves in our offices with one 
copy each of this volume while it is without an index or table 
of contents? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. We give the Public Printer 
permission to do this if it is demanded of him. I do not think 
with a code of this kind in existence that we should be put in 
such a position that Members of Congress could not have a 
single copy of it. This book ought to be made available as 
soon as it becomes a law in order that errors may be ascer- 
tained, if there are any. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I call the attention of the gentleman 
from Ohio to the fact that in paragraph 2 the Public Printer 
is not authorized but directed to print a sufficient number of 
copies without index, and so forth, and if you try to print 
an index after passing this law, you are in great danger that 
some accounting officer might say you did it without authority. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. There is no danger of printing 
the index, because it can not be prepared until the law passes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If you try to print a table of contents 
without authority you may have difficulty. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. This is intended simply to 
meet the demand of those who are entitled to a copy or feel 
they ought to have a copy of the bare code without a delay of 
months. This bill is calculated to save thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Is it not a fact that under each 
title there is practically a complete index? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Yes; the first six titles relate 
to the form of government, and after that it is in alphabetical 
order, with more than 500 cross references, 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman explain what would be 
the effect if we should not adopt his committee amendment, 
but would let the text stand here as originally drawn? 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. The Public Printer sent up 
a protest against that. We would save something like $7,000 
by letting it stand in that way. In this way it would save 
something like $14,000 or $15,000, if too many copies are not 
demanded. It seems, if this bill passes the Senate and becomes 
a law, it will take three months to make the cross-reference 
tables and index. In the interim we should not be shut off 
from reference to the code, and therefore he has been directed 
to print a sufficient number to meet a reasonable demand. 
That, I think, is the best way to handle it, but I am not 
wedded to one way or other. My sole idea is simply to pro- 
duce the law as stated here in its bare form and available in 
ease of necessity, and to provide against the waste and loss 
which would be entailed by the general printing. 

Mr. LUCE. Of course the gentleman understands that I 
have no desire to prevent the publication of the book. My 
question has been raised largely in the hope that inasmuch as 
the bill can not be amended here, somewhere else permission 
may be given to print a table of contents and index in even 
the first batch of copies. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course it can not be 
amended here under the rules except by unanimous consent, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Ohio if he would not 
be willing, by unanimous consent, to insert in line 21, after 
the word “ancillary,” the words “except a table of contents.” 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Certainly, I would be very 
glad to. 

Mr; GARRETT of Tennessee. That would improve it very 
muc 

Mr. LUCE. That would help. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It should not come before the word 
“Provided.” It should come in after the word “ hereof.” 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to offer the amendment as follows: Page 2, line 21, 
after the word “ancillaries” add “except a table of contents.” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes, 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to offer an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 21, after the word “ ancillaries" add the words “ except 
a table of contents.“ 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, that had better come after 
the word “hereof.” 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I agree that thatis so. If there 
is no objection, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amending words follow the word “ hereof.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report the 
modified amendment. z 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 2, line 21, after the word “hereof” insert “except a table 
of contents.” 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER. Is further time desired? If not, the Chair 
will put the question. The question is on accepting the motion 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Roy G. FITZGERALD] and sus- 
pending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds haying voted in the 
affirmative, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY POSTS 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 10275) authorizing appropria- 
tions for construction at miltary posts, and for other purposes, 
with the amendments which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James] 
moves to suspend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 10275, with 
committee amendments. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated not to exceed $5,770,000 from the net proceeds derived from the 
sales of surplus War Department real propesty, including the sale of 
surplus buildings, deposited in the Treasury, as authorized by the act 
approved March 12, 1926 (Public, No. 45, 69th Cong.), said sum to be 
expended for the construction and installation at military posts of such 
buildings and utilities and appurtenances thereto as, in the judgment of 
the Secretary of War, may be necessary, as follows: 

Fort Benning, Ga., continuing of barracks construction, $725,000; 
Fort Monmouth, N. J., barracks for enlisted personnel, $555,000; 
Fort Monmouth, N. J., hospital, $100,000; Camp Lewis, Wash., begin- 
ning construction of post hospital, $125,000; Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
barracks, $500,000; Selfridge Field, Mich., barracks, $570,000; Self- 
ridge Field, Mich., noncommissioned officers’ quarters, $180,000; Camp 
Meade, Md., barracks, $410,000; Fort Bragg, N. C., barracks, $360,000; 
Fort Humphreys, Va., barracks, $500,000; Camp Devens, Mass., bar- 
racks, $500,000; Erie Proving Ground, Ohio, barracks, $47,000; Edge 
wood Arsenal, Md., officers’ quarters, $90,000; United States Discipli- 
nary Barracks, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., hospital, $125,000; Mitchel 
Field, N. X., barracks, $287,000; France Field, Panama, officers’ quar- 
ters and noncommissioned officers’ quarters, $139,000; Schofield Bar- 
racks, Hawaii, noncommissioned officers’ quarters, $72,000; Fort Wads- 
worth, N. X., barracks, $285,000; Maxwell Field, Montgomery, Ala., bar- 
racks, $130,000; noncommissioned officers’ quarters, $70,000: Provided, 
That any unexpended balances or combined unexpended balances of any 
of the above amounts shall be available interchangeably for appropri- 
ation on any of the hospitals or barracks herein authorized. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this kind of a bill ought not 
to be called up here at this time of day and passed under sus- 
pension. I make the point of order that we have no quorum 
This is an important bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, Evidently 
there is no quorum present, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 77] r 

Aldrich Curry Hawley Nelson, Me. 
Andrew Darrow Hayden Nelson, Wis, 
Anthony Davenport Herse; Newton, Mo. 
Appleby Dempsey Holaday O'Connell, R. I. 
Auf der Heide Denison Hull. Tenn. O'Connor, N. X. 
Ayers Douglass Irwin Parker 
Barkley Doyle Jacobdstein Parks 

k Drane Jeffers Peavey 
Beedy Eaton Johnson, III. Peery 
Bixler Esterly Johnson, Ky. Perlman 
Bland Fairchild Keller Phillips 
Boies un Kell Pou 
Boylan Flaherty Ken Prall 
Brand, Ga Fort err Purnell 
Britten Frear jess Quayle 
Browne Fredericks Kindred Ransley 
Bulwinkle Freeman Kunz Rayburn 
Burtness Faller Lee, Ga. Reece 
Butler Funk Lindsay Reed, N. Y. 
Campbell eae nebe: Rowbottom 
Carew Giffor McClintic bath 
Carpenter Golder McLaughlin, Nebr. Sanders, N. Y. 
Celler Goldsborough Magee, Pa Schneider 
Cleary Graham artin, La. cott 
Cole Green, Iowa Mead Seger 
Connery Greenwood Michaelson Shreve 
Connolly, Pa. Hale Montague Spearing 
Cooper, Ohio Harrison Morgan tedman 
Cullen Hawes Mor Sullivan 
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Swartz Thompson Vincent, Mich. Wood 
Sweet Tucker Vinson, Ga. Woodrum 
Taylor, N. J. din Walters Wyant 
Taylor, Tenn, Updike Watson Yates 
Temple Upshaw Weller Ziblman 
Thomas: Vare Welsh 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and ninety-three Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. ; 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. JAMES. - Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that a second may be considered as ordered. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, on 
page 2 we have stricken out Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, 
$450,000, for hospital construction, and the item for barracks 
at Camp Lewis, Wash., $800,000, for the reason that both of 
these items are contained in the Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What is the purpose of providing that cer- 
tain sections of the Revised Statutes—sections 1136 and 3734— 
shall not apply? 

Mr. JAMES. That language has been stricken out. 

Mr. McKEOWN. It has been stricken out of the bill? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. My understanding is that the item for Schofield 
Barracks is carried in the current Army appropriation Dill, 
and is specifically appropriated for. 

Mr. JAMES. The hospital; yes. 

Mr. WINGO. And I suppose this language in the bill does 
not hurt that proposition? 

Mr. JAMES. No. 

Mr. WINGO. It does not affect the status of it? 

Mr. JAMES. As I stated, it has been stricken out, and it 
was stricken out because the matter has already been taken 
care of in the Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Then, as I understand it, the item for Schofield 
Barracks is stricken out of this bill? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. And that is because it is already appropriated 
for in the current Army appropriation bill? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. All I want to be sure of is that that hospital 
be finished. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. We know you are interested in it. 

Mr. JAMES. On March 1 of this year the House passed a bill 
(S. 1129) which authorized the sale of surplus War Department 
real estate in order to proyide funds from which to build bar- 
racks and quarters. This act approved March 12, 1926 (Public 
Law No. 45) provided for the establishment of a fund known as 
the military post construction fund, and further provided that 
estimates of the moneys to be expended from that fund, includ- 
ing a statement of the specific construction projects embraced in 
such estimates, shall be submitted annually to Congress. 

H. R. 10275 comprises the first of such annual estimates and 
includes a list of construction which can be accomplished this 
year from funds now on hand from the sale of real estate. 

These funds now amount to practically $7,000,000, and by 
July 1 will have had added considerable sums from sales now 
under negotiation. 

The bill as introduced by the War Department originally 
called for construction items totaling $6,820,000. This amount 
has been revised by your Committee on Military Affairs, and 
as revised authorizes the expenditure of $5,770,000. 

It was deemed advisable to strike out two items—one for the 
continuing of hospital construction in Hawaii, $456,000, and 
one for the construction of barracks at Camp Lewis, Wash., 
$800,000, for the reason that these items are already included 
in the Army appropriation bill. It was also deemed advisable 
for the reasons giving in our committee's report (Rept. No. 616) 
on this legislation, to add an item of $200,000 to provide for 
new construction at Maxwell Field, Ala., to replace war-time 
cantonment buildings. 

These amendments, as I have stated before, bring the total 
amount authorized by this bill down to $5,770,000, which will 
provide hospital accommodations and permanent shelter for 
over 6,000 men and officers who are now living in war-time 
shacks and barracks. 
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As has been brought out many times in hearings on this sub- 
ject, there are now living in war-time frame buildings over 
40,000 officers and men of the Regular Army out of a total 
of 118,000; the buildings were designed and built with the 
idea of using them for not more than five years. It has now 
been nearly nine years since they were built—nearly twice their 
estimated life—and most of them have deteriorated to an ex- 
tent where it is extremely uneconomical to try to keep them in 
repair; underpinnings rotted out, roofs and sills sagging, and 
windows and doors warped. 

To compel our Regular Army to live much longer under con- 
ditions so detrimental to morale and discipline should not be 
countenanced by Congress. 

It was brought out in the hearings before our committee 
that the same unsatisfactory conditions obtain at every post 
and station where troops of the Regular Army are occupying 
these cantonment buildings, and the greatest problem the War 
Department had in making up this year’s construction list was 
to determine what could best be left out, rather than deciding 
on what should be built. 

It will be noted that all the items included in this bill are 
either to replace war-time buildings or to furnish shelter where 
none now exists. 

Taking up the items as they appear in H. R. 10275, I will 
run over briefly the reasons why these items were selected : 

1. Fort Benning, Ga.: Continuing of barrack construction, 
$725,000. There are stationed at this post two Infantry regi- 
ments, the Twenty-fourth and Twenty-ninth, who have been 
living in tents for more than six years. Last year Congress ap- 
propriated $386,000 to commence permanent barracks from this 
appropriation, and there has been completed accommodations 
for about 360 men. It is desired to continue this construction 
this year to the extent of building three more sections of the 
barracks, which when completed will house an additional 685 
men. The winters are cold in this part of Georgia, and these 
troops in tents haye been subjected at times to great hardships. 

2. Fort Monmouth, N. J., barracks for enlisted personnel, 
$555,000. - 

The Signal Corps battalion and special troops numbering 
about 600 men stationed at this post are quartered in tem- 
porary frame war-time buildings, which offer little protection 
against the cold winters of northern New Jersey; the buildings 
have deteriorated to a point where it is cheaper to build new 
quarters than attempt to keep the old ones in repair. 

3. Fort Monmouth, N. J., hospital, $100,000. 

The same remarks apply to the hospital building as to the 
barracks; the present hospital is a wooden shed, absolutely 
unfit for further use for hospital purposes. It is proposed 
with this sum to erect a 27-bed hospital in order that the sick 
may be suitably cared for. 

4. Camp Lewis, Wash., beginning construction of post hos- 
pital, $125,000. 

The hospital at Camp Lewis is located in a frame war-time 
structure unsuited for further occupancy as a hospital. The 
Army appropriation act contains provisions for beginning bar- 
racks at this post, and it is desired to furnish at least two per- 
manent wards at this time as a part of the permanent garrison 
construction. 

5. Fort Sam Houston, Tex., barracks, $500,000. 

There is stationed at this post the Second Infantry Division, 
which for the greater part is quartered in war-time cantonment 
buildings, the condition of which has already been explained. 
It is desired with the amount specified to construct barracks 
for one of the Infantry regiments less two battalions, about 
600 men, and for a brigade headquarters company, about 30 
men. The completed barracks will require about $600,000 
more, which will be included in future lists. 

6. Selfridge Field, Mich., barracks, $570,000. 

All of the Air Service stations except two were built during 
the war and are of the light frame construction which was 
deemed adequate for the duration of the war. All these posts 
must be rebuilt, and Selfridge Field was placed first on the list 
on account of the cold climate of northern Michigan. 

7. Selfridge Field, Mich., noncommissioned officers’ quarters, 
$180,000. 

This amount will provide for the construction of 30 sets of 
noncommissioned officers’ quarters, At the present time there 
are no noncommissioned officers’ quarters at this field, and the 
men are living in improvised shacks or are on a rental status 
in the near-by town of Mount Clemens. 

8. Camp Meade, Md., barracks, $410,000. 

The Seventeenth Tank Battalion, comprising a total of about 
512 men, are living at present in cantonment buildings which 
are about ready to fall down. The necessity for replacing 
these structures is evident, as has been stated before. This 
appropriation will provide permanent accommodations for the 
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entire battalion. There is also stationed at this post the Army 
Tank School, living under similar conditions, but pending the 
determination as to the ultimate location of this school, the 
War Department did not include any construction for them. 

9. Fort Bragg, N. C., barracks, $360,000. 

This amount will provide for the construction of barracks 
for one battalion of Field Artillery, approximately 447 men, 
who are now living in war-time cantonments which are unfit 
for habitation. The roofs leak, floors sag, and the buildings 
are rapidly becoming uninhabitable. 

10, Fort Humphreys, Va., barracks, $500,000. 

Two regiments of Engineers are living in war-time buildings 
which should be replaced. The $500,000 for construction will 
provide permanent barracks for the personnel of these regi- 
ments, comprising about 650 men, with the exception of non- 
commissioned officers. All of the buildings at this post are of 
the frame war-time construction type and will have to be re- 
placed at an early date. Other construction items will be 
placed on future lists. 

11. Camp Devens, Mass., barracks, $500,000. 

The same conditions apply here as at other posts where 
troops are quartered in cantonment buildings. The severe cli- 
mate makes service here a real hardship. The amount con- 
templated will provide barracks for one Infantry regiment, the 
Thirteenth, less two battalions, and barracks for brigade head- 
quarters company, and when completed will house approxi- 
mately 620 men, 

12. Erie Proving Ground, Ohio, barracks, $47,000. 

There are about 50 enlisted men of the Ordnance Corps who 
are stationed at this post. The post occupies an exposed posi- 
tion on the shore of Lake Brie, and the frame buildings offer 
little shelter from the winter storms. This amount will pro- 
vide permanent shelter for the enlisted men of the garrison. 

13. Edgewood Arsenal, Md., officers’ quarters, $90,000. 

There is a serious shortage of quarters for officers at this 
station. A number of them are at present quartered in stucco 
noncommissioned officers’ quarters and in tar-paper shacks, and 
others are on commutation status. There are no adequate 
housing facilities for the officers on commutation status in this 
vicinity, entailing an additional expense and a loss of time for 
travel to and from their station. This should be remedied 
without delay as an economic measure. 

14. United States Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., hospital, $125,000. 

This amount, it is contemplated, will build permanent hos- 
pital accommodations to replace a ward which is now installed 
in an old cell room. The cell room in which the present hos- 
pital is located is entirely unsuited for hospital purposes, is a 
ae hazard, and should be abandoned at the earliest possible 

ate. 

15. Mitchel Field, N. Y., barracks, $287,000. 

No remarks are necessary concerning the necessity for this 
construction, as the same reasons apply as were cited in the 
ease of Selfridge Field. This new construction will provide 
barracks for 355 enlisted men now living in war-time barracks. 

16. France Field, Panama, officers quarters and noncommis- 
sioned officers’ quarters, $139,000. 

There is a serious shortage of quarters for both officers and 
noncommissioned officers at this field. Due to its isolated posi- 
tion, there are no houses in the immediate vicinity which can 
be rented, and it is necessary to provide shelter at the field for 
the officers and noncommissioned officers on duty there. With 
this $139,000 it is proposed to erect 6 sets of bachelor officers’ 
quarters, 4 sets of married officers’ quarters, and 12 sets of non- 
commissioned officers’ quarters. 

17. Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, 
quarters, $72,000. 

This post is in an isolated position, in a farming country 
where there are no houses available for rent nearer than 6 
miles. It is proposed to build 24 sets of noncommissioned offi- 
cers’ quarters to house an equivalent number of these enlisted 
men who are now living in improvised shacks. 

18. Fort Wadsworth, N. Y., barracks, $285,000. 

S. 1129 authorizes the sale of Fort Schuyler, where one bat- 
talion of the Eighteenth Infantry, comprising about 350 men, 
are now living in war-time cantonments. With the above sum 
it is proposed to construct permanent barracks for this bat- 
talion at Fort Wadsworth, N. Y., thus releasing Fort Schuyler 
for sale in order to provide additional funds for this housing 
program. 

19. Maxwell Field, Ala., barracks, $200,000. 

This amount will provide permanent barracks for the head- 
quarters, Fourth Division, Air Service Twenty-second Aero 
Squadron, Fourth Photo Section, and service detachments, a 
total of 162 enlisted men, and will construct quarters for 13 
noncommissioned officers of the first three grades. The condi- 
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tions at this post are practically the same that obtain at all Air 
Service stations—war-time cantonment buildings, which must 
be replaced. 

As I have stated before, the conditions under which so large 
a portion of our Regular Army is living are disgraceful. The 
natural effect on the morale of the officers and men is most 
detrimental. Another serious effect has been the loss of time 
taken from training to allow large fatigue parties to work on 
these buildings, not only to keep them half way habitable but, 
indeed, to prevent their absolute collapse. 

To fail to take action on this bill at this session of Congress 
means a delay of another year before construction can even be 
commenced, which means that for that length of time troops 
will be subjected to a further unnecessary hardship. The 
money is available and has been set aside for this specific pur- 
pose. I should like to call your attention to a letter from the 
Secretary of War, dated April 6, 1926, urging early and favor- 
able action, This letter is as follows: 

The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: In connection with H. R. 10275, now pending in Congress, I 
feel that it is my duty to urge early and favorable action. 

The housing conditions under which a large proportion of our officers 
and enlisted men are compelled to live is a disgrace to the Government 
and should be remedied without further delay. These deplorable con- 
ditions have been emphasized from year to year in the annual report 
of my predecessor and have been fully described in hearings before the 
Congress. 

This year with the passage of the act of March 12 (Public, No. 45) 
it seemed that means were at hand to remedy matters without imposing 
any burden on the taxpayer, as the act in question created a fund 
now amounting to practically $7,000,000, from which new construction 
is to be financed. 

H. R. 10275 sets forth a list of construction items at 18 places with 
a total expenditure of $7,020,000 for this year’s construction. 

Until this bill is passed authorizing the appropriation, it seems that 
the War Department is unable to get estimates for this construction 
passed by Congress, To fail to do so will result in at least a year's 
delay in providing the shelter so urgently needed—meaning that an- 
other winter and possibly two summers will elapse before the buildings 
can possibly be completed for occupancy. 

In view of the urgent necessity for action, may I request that this 
bill be placed on the suspended calendar for early consideration? 

Respectfully, 
Dwicat F. Davis, Secretary of War. 


I wish to also call attention to the letters from Major Brant 
and the Director of the Budget: 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
War DEPARTMENT GENERAL STAFF, 
. Washington, March 25, 1926. 
Hon. W. FRANK JAmus, 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Ma. James: With further reference to the concluding 
paragraph of H. R. 10275 which removes certain limitations, the fol- 
lowing information is submitted: 

The War Department having determined what construction is nec- 
essary to accommodate certain troops or equipment, the Quartermas- 
ter General is notified of the location, character, and capacity of the 
buildings required. The Quartermaster General then presents esti- 
mates based on the information furnished him by the War Depart- 
ment, and arrived at by determining the cubical contents of the build- 
ing, and applying the cost of labor and material per cubic foot. In 
preparing this preliminary estimate the same method is followed as 
is used by all civilian contractors, and, of course, is only an approxi- 
mation. This approximation, however, taking into consideration the 
varying costs of labor and material in different sections of the coun- 
try, has been found by actual experience to work out very closely, 

These estimates then are submitted to Congress asking for authority 
to construct the buildings and for an appropriation to defray the 
expense. Having received authority from Congress to do the neces- 
sary construction, detailed plans and estimates are then worked out 
in the office of the Quartermaster General, who, under the act of 
June 3, 1916, is charged with the direction of all work pertaining 
to the construction, maintenance, and repair of buildings, structures, 
and utilities other than fortifications connected with the Army. 

These plans and specifications include all the necessary details to 
enable bidders to calculate the cost of construction and present their 
bids. No new construction work is done until such competitive bids 
have been invited by publie advertising through the medium of news- 
papers, etc. Plans and specifications on file in the office of the Quarter- 
master General are available for all prospective bidders. On being 
received, these bids are publicly opened at a specified hour on a 
specified date, and awarded to the lowest bidder complying with the 
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requirements. It will be seen from the brief statement above that 
there is no opportunity for collusion between the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral and prospective contractors, as was intimated in the hearings on 
this bill, 

With reference to the clause which provides for waiver of sections 
1136 and 3734, Revised Statutes, it is not really essential that this 
be included in the present legislation, as it is really a matter which 
pertains to appropriations. It was included in order to clear the 
situation and prevent any misunderstanding which might tend to 
prevent the execution of the construction projects. 

Section 1136 provides that no permanent barracks in excess of 
$20,000 shall be constructed until detailed estimates have been sub- 
mitted to Congress and approved by special appropriation for the 
same. If this remains in effect, it is apparent that detailed estimates 
which have not yet been prepared, would have to be submitted for 
each and every item of construction included in this bill. It is 
held by the War Department that the information submitted already 
to the committee which gives the location, character of construction, 
accommodations for enlisted men and officers, together with size and 
estimated cost, is all that can be produced at this time. To draw 
up detailed plans and specifications prior to the granting of authority 
to construct these buildings would be merely a waste of time, inas- 
much as Congress might eliminate any number of the buildings which 
it is proposed to construct. 

Section 3734 provides that before a new building for the use of the 
United States is commenced, plans and estinrates therefor shall be pre- 
pared and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, Postmaster 
General, and the Secretary of the Interior. It seems perfectly clear 
that they are not interested in the construction of Army barracks, 
and it is thought best to include this waiver in order to eliminate 
any possible question. As a matter of fact, the act of June 3, 1916, 
prescribes that this work is a function of the Quartermaster General 
under authority of the Secretary of War, and makes no reference to 
the Post Office, Treasury, or Interior Departments, It is believed 
that this particular section was written up by Congress to cover 
the erection of public buildings such as post offices, etc. This same 
clause including these waivers will be found, for example, in the Army 
appropriation act for 1926, which provides for new construction at 
Madison Barracks, and the Air Field at Dayton, Ohio, The Quarter- 
master General states that Mr. Anthony is quite familiar with the 
necessity for the inclusion of such clause where Army construction 
is involved. ` 

Trusting that the above information is what is desired—if any 
further details are considered necessary, please advise me and I will 
endeavor to obtain them. ‘ 

Letter covering the same points has been forwarded this date to 
Mr. Morin, chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, and signed 
by the Acting Secretary of Wax. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. C. Brant, 
Major, General Staff. 


Bunnau OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, April 17, 1926. 
The honorable the Secretary or Wan. 

Str: Referring to your letter of April 16, 1926, you are advised 
that the proposed amendments to bill H. R. 10275, authorizing appro- 
priations for construction at military posts, and for other purposes, 
which you mention in your letter, are not in conflict with the financial 
program of the President, - 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M. Lord, Director. 


In view of all the circumstances set forth above I wish to 
urge the passage of this bill, not only as an economic measure 
but in justice to the officers and enlisted men of our Regular 
Army, who for so many years have been compelled to exist 
under such disheartening living conditions. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

[Cries of “ Vote!” “Vote! “] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If gentlemen want to vote $7,000,000 
away without consideration, I certainly can not do very much 
to prevent it. 

I believe, when we have a bill of this kind under considera- 
tion, the least we can do is to make a record and show what 
we are doing. Let the country at least know what is going on. 

Gentlemen will recall that a few weeks ago a bill passed the 
House under suspension, and it has since become a law, 
authorizing the War Department to sell surplus property and 
to put the proceeds of the sales into a separate fund and to 
use that fund for repairs and construction. I opposed it at 
the time. I pointed out that the War Department would simply 
go wild in spending money, and here is your first bill appro- 
priating $7,200,000. And it is only a starter; it is only the 
first bill. My objection to the bill authorizing the sale of 
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surplus property was the creation of a separate fund. It is 
my firm belief that the proceeds should go in the Treasury, 
in the general fund. 

To-day you appropriated $200,000 for an artillery field at 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. To-day you authorized the Navy 
Department to build several hospitals, and a few weeks ago 
you authorized the Veterans’: Bureau to build more hospitals 
and build extensions. I want to point out that several depart- 
ments are building hospitals; the House is appropriating huge 
amounts of money and there is bound to be a great deal of 
unnecessary building. The War Department is authorized to 
sell surplus property and place the proceeds in a separate 
fund. Having this authority they will spend more money than 
they would otherwise. In addition to what we have already 
authorized them to sell, they are already planning to come 
here with a new list of surplus property and get authority 
to sell more, and then turn right around and ask for authority 
to sell more. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How can the gentleman 
possibly reason that either Congress or the War Department 
could run wild when it is proposed to provide suitable quarters 
for regiments and it costs $1,000,000 per regiment to house 
them? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course there is no objection to that, 
as the gentleman would know if he would follow what I have 
said. Here is $7,000,000. Now, let us concede that every cent 
is necessary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Absolutely. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. All right. But does the gentleman know 
what they are selling and what they are building? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I know of one tract of land 
in my district, owned by the War Department, covered with 
valuable fir timber worth a great deal of money, which should 
have been sold many years ago. It will soon be dead-and-down 
timber and not of real commercial yalue. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And I know of one tract in my city that 
the War Department is going to sell, and they do not know the 
value of it. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. f 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman from New York has been 
holding up to the House as one of the horrible examples of 
legislation the bill that passed the House this afternoon by 
unanimous consent authorizing the Navy Department to build 
certain hospital facilities? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; I am simply pointing out that you 
have three departments of the Government now building hos- 
pitals. You have the Veterans’ Bureau spending millions; you 
have the Navy Department; and now we are asked to authorize 
the Army to do the same thing. It seems to me that where 
you have hospitals in close proximity to each other you should 
use those hospitals for the various departments. The Veterans’ 
Bureau hospitals to-day have thousands of yacant beds, with 
an enormous overhead, and yet the various departments come 
here and ask for more money to build more hospitals, There 
seems to be no coordination of hospital facilities. 

Only last Saturday, in a New York paper, there was an in- 
spired statement by the War Department and I want the 
gentleman to know of it. The War Department says it has 
more surplus property to sell and it has suggested that Gov- 
ernor's Island in New York harbor would bring $18,000,000. 
They say it is worth only that, but they really do not know 
anything about values there. Then there is a proposal to sell 
the Presidio in California. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman says we have already given 
them $20,000,000 and it may be $30,000,000, and this bill ap- 
propriates $7,000,000 more, but how are we going to stop this 
bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is it exactly. 

Mr. BLANTON. How are we going to stop it. Whenever 
the powers that be ordain that a certain bill shall pass, they 
are going to pass it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The least we can do is to bring these 
matters to the attention of the House and to the attention of 
the country. The War Department, I repeat, only a few 
weeks ago having been empowered to sell surplus property is 
now looking around for more property to sell, and will come 
in with another bill very soon. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; the gentleman can get time from 
the proponents of the bill. 
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Mr. GREEN of Florida. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. I think about all this money is 
derived from Florida lands or at least several million dollars 
of it, might we not just as well put it back into circulation. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It does not go back into circulation in 
the gentleman's State. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. No; not in my State. 

Mr. HUDSPETH,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Is the gentleman a member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; I am not. 

Mr. HUDSPET II. I have just been wondering since I read 
in this report that at certain Army posts men and officers are 
living in tents. One of the major posts is in my district and 
men and officers to-day are living in tents without any roofs on 
the tents, and not only that, but many of the warehouses there 
that have the provisions are in the same condition. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman does not get my point. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I have been wondering how they dis- 
tributed this fund. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, Is not the gentleman’s post included? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No; not one dollar, and I just wanted to 
know how they distribute this. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, that is typical. Probably the 
5 can tell us about the clubrooms we are appropriating 
or. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Oh, if we could take care of these non- 
commissioned officers out there and the men who are living 
in tents, we would do away with the clubrooms, I will say to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let me say to the gentleman from Texas 
that this is what they will do. They will first get this 
87.000.000 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to get on to the system. If the 
gentleman can put me next to the system, I will appreciate it, 
because I represent one of the major posts out there. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is the system. We have given the 
War Department authority to sell $20,000,000 of surplus prop- 
erty, and the proceeds go in a separate fund. They will come 
in with the same old story that this does not require any new 
appropriations because they have got the money. 

They will take this first list contained in this bill and they 
will spend all of the money, and then they will come in later 
on and will put in the gentleman's post, and they will take 
some other districts—scatter them around and pass another bill 
and there will be no end. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. When will they do it? If the gentleman 
will give me that information, I will thank him. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When they are good and ready; when 
se the officers are quartered and when all the club rooms are 
built. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I am going to support the bill, but I want 
to get on to the system, and I thought the gentleman, being a 
military man, could put me next to the system. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When you get on to the system of the 
War Department, then you are on to some systein, believe me. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Then I am going to endeavor to get on 
to the system. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. And they have it patented 
too, have they not? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Seemingly. 

Let me call your attention to this language in the bill: 

That any unexpended balances or combined unexpended balances of 
any of the above amounts shall be available interchangeably for expen- 
diture on any of the hospitals or barracks herein authorized. 


Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. That is not the correct language. The correct 
language is “for appropriations” and not “for expenditure,” 
which means that in order to do what the gentleman has sug- 
gested they would have to go to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and get the necessary consent. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What do these four lines mean then? 

Mr. JAMES. Where you have “expenditure” it should be 
“appropriation,” which means they would have to go to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

et 32 I got the bill from the only source I can 
get bills. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Here is a copy of the bill which I will 
give the gentleman. I have almost worn it out studying it. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. That is the same bill I have. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. There is no chance to amend the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the same bill I have. 
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Mr. JAMES. If the gentleman will examine the bill at the 
Clerk’s desk, he will find the word “ appropriation” instead of 
the word “ expenditure.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is that the “old army game,” one Dill 
at the Clerk's desk and one before us? 

Mr. JAMES. I read the gentleman the language as amended. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. All I know is the bill I have and the 
bill that all the Mémbers have. If there is something else at 
the Clerk’s desk. I think we ought to know it. [Cries of 
“Vote!” Vote! “] That is not going to take me off my feet. 
I have been too long in the business for that. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will state to my friend, if he will put 
me on to the system, I will appreciate it and will be under 
lasting obligations to him. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will tell the gentleman how he can get 
on to the system. Let us vote down this bill. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No; we would not get anywhere by doing 
that. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman would get the repairs at 
the post he is interested in, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Oh, no. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Then I will tell the gentleman what is 
going to happen. If the gentleman Is going to pass this bill and 
wait until his post comes along, then they are going to keep it 
until the last so the gentleman will vote for every bill that 
comes along. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman is painting a gloomy pic- 
ture for me. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The situation is gloomy. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr, LOZIER. Does not the report show that this is simply 
the beginning of a series of demands that the War Depart- 
ment is to make for similar appropriations? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly; now this is interesting, and I 
want any gentleman on the Military Affairs Committee to deny 
this: You have posts in New York where you have a major 
general in command of about 200 men. This Army is top 
heavy with major generals, and we haye to create posts for 
them. That is why you have to have headquarters and suit- 
able buildings for all attachés, and that is why the soldiers 
in the gentleman’s [Mr. Hupsrerx] State is not properly housed, 
There are three or four commands around New York where 
there is a major general with only 300 men in the whole 
command. A lieutenant could take command of those posts. 
Now if that is not so I would like to have some gentleman 
deny it. This corps of high ranking officers is selling land 
and selling property and making these repairs. There are 
a great many barracks throughout the United States that need 
repairs, but they will be the last on the list. 

Mr. SCHAFER. What would the gentleman have the major 
generals do? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would have a proper table of organiza- 
tion and have the high command in proportion to the number 
of enlisted personnel. You do not have to be a military expert 
to know that. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But the gentleman from New York as- 
sures me that I will be on the list? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I can not assure the gentleman of that if 
he votes for every bill that comes from the Military Committee. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. This bill provides for the quarters for 
enlisted men. Is not the gentleman satisfied, in view of the 
fact that it provides for the urgent need of the enlisted men 
of the Army to-day? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I believe if the War Department knows 
what they need they could come in with a complete list at this 
time, Will the gentleman say that this is all that they will 
ask for? - 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. This is only a start, of course. 

Mr. JAMES. I will assure the gentleman that this will be 
the last bill; that the Military Affairs Committee will not ap- 
propriate money unless it is in the Treasury. After this bill 
passes the House and the Senate, the War Department will, 
if they want to spend any money, have to come to the Ap- 
propriations Committee, and that will have to go before the 
House and the Senate. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I am aware of that, but the gentleman 
knows that we made an appropriation for an artillery range, 
and he knows that they are selling land all over the country, 
and they are coming in with a bill for the sale of more surplus 
property. 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman stated a little while ago that 
they were going to sell Governors Island. Has the gentleman 
seen the statement in the paper that the Secretary of War 
denies that statement? 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman say that no more 
bills of that kind will come in for the sale of surplus property? 

Mr. JAMES. I do not know. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman can only guess; he does 
not know what they are going to do, but when the War De- 
partment brings in a bill it generally goes through the gentle- 
man’s committee. 3 

Mr. SNELL. Does not the gentleman think this property 
should be sold if the Government does not need it? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. They are selling a piece of prop- 
erty in the gentleman's own town—Watertown. Does the 
gentleman know if Army officers will sell it for its real market 
value? 

Mr. SNELL. I do not know anything about it; but what 
would a piece of property in Watertown be used for for gov- 
ernmental purposes? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, If it is of no use, sell it, but sell it 
intelligently and put the proceeds in the general fund of the 
United States Treasury. 

Mr. SNELL. That is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But you are keeping the funds sepa- 
rate and encouraging lavish expenditures on posts where it is 
not needed. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman tell us one object 
that is not necessary for the convenience and comfort of the 
personnel of the Army? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I can tell the gentleman of other posts 
where it is more urgent. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. There are posts on the list that are 
very urgent. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But there are others more urgent. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman will concede that every item 
in the bill is meritorious, will he not? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. 

Mr. WRIGHT. And that these improvements are needed 
at every point designated in the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Which is not needed? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I say that there are other posts. The 
gentleman from Texas mentioned one of these posts a mo- 
ment ago. 

Mr. WRIGHT. But I am talking about the items included 
in this bill. Do they not need construction at every point 
mentioned in the bill? If not, will the gentleman please point 
out at which they do not need construction? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The War Department knows the con- 
dition of every post in this country, and they should come 
in with a complete bill, so that we would know just what 
posts were more urgent than others. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Does not the gentleman know that the War 
Department has offered a comprehensive program of construc- 
tion going through a series of years, and that that whole matter 
was threshed out before a joint committee of the Senate and 
the House last year, that it is a matter of record, and that this 
is the beginning of the program? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly; and I want to know how great 
this program is and how much more property the department is 
going to sell. 

Mr. WRIGHT. If the gentleman will read the testimony 
taken he will see that it is comprehensive. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. This is only a start. 

Mr. WRIGHT. It is just the beginning of it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly; and that is the point that I 
trying to make. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JAMES, Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. TILSO0N]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, as I understand this bill, it is 
simply carrying out the policy that we entered upon a short 
time ago when we authorized the War Department to sell cer- 
tain property that was found to be surplus. Through the de- 
velopment of the military art and changing conditions certain 
property owned by the Government has come to be surplus. A 
short time ago this House authorized the sale of this surplus 
property, but it was known at the time we authorized the sale that 
it was the intention to ask to invest the proceeds of the sale, or 
substantially the same money, in new buildings, which are very 
much needed to house the Army; and that is all this bill does. 
We are not entering upon a new policy of wild expenditure. 
We are in effect using the old property that has become sur- 
plus to construct new property that is absolutely necessary. 
What is wrong about it? It seems to me to be such a sensible, 
businesslike thing to do that I can not see where there can be 
anything wrong about it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. LOZIER]. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for one minute, all the time the gentleman has left. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, in the one minute allotted me, 
I can not discuss this matter in detail, but I can say that 
I intend to vote against this bill for two reasons: First, be- 
cause it is proposed to railroad it through this House under a 
suspension of rules, Without debate, and with no opportunity 
being given to consider its details and merits. From appear- 
ances, this bill carrying an appropriation of over $7,000,000, 
will be rushed through the House in 20 or 25 minutes, without 
1 Member in 50 knowing anything whatsoever about its provi- 
sions. Thus it is that Congress functions with lightning 
rapidity when the leaders decide they want to expend vast 
sums for military purposes. I am not a pacifist, but I do 
protest against the recklessness with which Congress grants 
the requests of the War and Navy Departments for funds. 

Secondly, I am opposed to the subtle and cunningly devised 
plans by which the public funds are appropriated for military 
purposes, a very considerable part of which is wasted. When 
the War and Navy Departments ask for funds, the administra- 
tion never says a word about economy, It always manages to 
find sufficient funds to maintain large military and naval es- 
tablishments. And these demands, as in the present instance, 
are camouflaged under the guise that the funds are badly 
needed. 

The report which accompanied this bill tells us that this is 
but the beginning of a series of similar appropriations which 
will be demanded of Congress in the near future, and no one 
can tell what the ultimate cost will be of this comprehensive 
program. It will not be denied that this expenditure of 
$7,000,000 will be followed by ‘others which will drain many 
million dollars out of the United States Treasury. 

But they say the Government sold surplus property and now 
has this money in the Treasury. That does not change the 
situation. It is Government money that is being expended by 
this bill. But what's the use” to object? A large majority 
of the Members of this House are eager and impatient to vote 
for this bill. I realize that I am in a hopeless minority, but 
my vote will be cast against this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. sibs 
Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr, Speaker, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Lozier] tells us that this is the beginning of a 
great military program. If the gentleman means by that that 
we are embarking upon a policy of enlarging our Army or 
anything leading toward militarism, he is entirely wrong. 
[Applause.] The Congress of the United States by law has 
fixed the size of the Regular Army of the United States. All 
in the world that this bill does is to take money which has 
been derived from the sale of surplus military real estate and 
exchange that money for the construction of buildings to 
properly house the Army which we have authorized and pro- 
vided for. [Applause.] 

This bill authorizes the appropriation of $5,770,000 for the 
construction of barracks, quarters, and hospitals for the Army. 
Under the bill new buildings will be constructed at 20 different 
military posts of the United States. The War Department is 
indeed to be commended on its willingness and its efforts to 
dispose of surplus military property to secure as much as 
possible of the money necessary for the needed construction 
rather than seeking to hold fast to this surplus property and 
endeayoring to get this new construction paid for by money 
taken from the General Treasury of the Government. 

The pending bill comes to this House in answer to an amend- 
ment placed by the House on the 1925 War Department appro- 
priation act, which amendment was as follows: 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to submit 
to the Congress at its next session a comprehensive plan for necessary 
permanent construction of military posts, including Camp Lewis in the 
State of Washington, based on using funds received from the sale of 
surplus War Department real estate and from the sale of such property 
now owned by the War Department as in the opinion of the Secretary 
of War is no longer needed for military purposes. 


The bill is the result of many days of hearings that have taken 
place since December, 1924. In that month the Committees 
on Military Affairs of the Senate and House of Representatives 
held joint hearings on the subject of the sale of surplus mili- 
tary real estate and the necessary permanent construction at 
military posts. In February, 1925, subcommittees of the Com- 
mittees on Military Affairs of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives held hearings on this subject and in January of this 
year the Military Affairs Committee of the House held further 
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hearings on this same subject. Just about three weeks ago the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House held hearings on the 
pending bill. The President of the United States in his annual 
message to this Congress on December 8 last recommended and 
urged the adoption of the policy that is being carried out in the 
pending bill. The Secretary of War in his annual report for 
the year 1925 plead with the Congress to adopt the policy of the 
bill and eloquently and elaborately set out the reasons for his 
plea, The policy was approved by this House on just March 1 
last when it passed the bill S. 1129 providing for the sale of 
surplus military real estate. 

The need for the construction of new buildings at many 
of our military posts is indeed compelling. There are to-day 
some 40,000 officers and men in the United States Army who 
are quartered in temporary shacks or in tents. As Maj. Gen. 
W. II. Hart, Quartermaster General of the Army stated at 
the joint hearings of the subcommittees in February, 1925, to 
which I have referred, the temporary shacks are of war-time 
construction, erected during the years 1917 and 1918 and they 
were never intended at the time of their erection to last longer 
than for the emergency then existing. They were constructed 
of unseasoned lumber and light material hastily thrown to- 
gether, the time element being the essential factor. As Gen- 
eral Hart further stated, many of the temporary shacks now 
being used as barracks are in extremely poor condition. The 
lumber has shrunk, the foundations are rotting and in many 
instances bunks have to be moved or covered during rain- 
storms. One of the worst features of the situation is the 
fact that large amounts of money appropriated each year by 
this House for the maintenance of the Army haye to be spent 
for the upkeep and repair of these shacks. This expenditure 
is a pure waste so far as any permanent benefit is concerned, 
but it has to be made, for the officers and men of the Army 
must be housed. In some instances, General Hart tells us, 
it has been necessary to expend in one year practically one- 
third of the original cost on a barrack building in order to 
provide shelter from the elements, The money spent on such 
buildings merely tides over temporarily the present needs and 
gives no permanent relief. As the Hon. Dwight F. Davis, the 
Secretary of War, well states in his annual report for last 
year: 


It is not too much to say that should such barracks be used many 
more years, the amount of money expended on their upkeep will soon 
have equaled the original cost of the structures at their war-time 
price. Such expenditures constitute an extravagance, not an economy. 


This is like pouring water in a rat hole. I submit to the 
House the following significant statement by General Hart: 

To cite a few instances Indicating the wastage of repair funds: 
During the last fiscal year this office has received requests from 

Camp Lewis for an allotment of $230,000 for purely repair work, of 
which $60,000 is necessary for roofing, $90,000 for floorings and re- 
Placing rotten underpinnings, and $68,000 for other miscellaneous 
carpentry work; 

Fort Bliss for $194,000 for repairs, of which $80,000 is for floorings 
and roofs; 

Fort Benning for $71,000 for ordinary temporary repairs. This is 
in addition to the money that is being spent for tentage at this post; 
and 8 
Fort Bragg for $120,000 for repairs to the roofs and underpinning. 

A considerable part of these requests must be met immediately. The 
roofs and underpinnings must be attended to if the buildings are going 
to be occupied, and after a lapse of two or three years there will be no 
evidence of the expenditure of this large amount, and the work will 
have to be done over. 

On the other hand, if this amount were available for expenditure on 
permanent structures, a far greater number of buildings could be 
taken care of; moreover, the repairs would be permanent Instead of 
being quickly lost through the deterioration of the temporary building. 

It is conservatively estimated that when soldiers are housed in tents, 


the cost of tentage per man per year is $20. For the approximately 


8,000 men at Fort Benning this would amount to $60,000 per year. 
This is in addition to the money necessary for repairs to the temporary 
buildings. 

The only solution of the problem is to replace the temporary build- 
ings as rapidly as financial conditions will permit, thereby alleviating 
this most unsatisfactory condition and, in addition, conserving the 
annual repair funds allotted for yearly maintenance and upkeep. 


The pending bill authorizes appropriations to relieve the con- 
ditions at Camp Lewis, Fort Benning, and Fort Bragg, besides 
relieying the conditions at 17 other Army posts. Do you gen- 


tlemen not believe that we should pass this bill and put an 
end to this awful waste of the people’s money? Mark yon, the 
appropriations authorized by this bill will not come out of the 
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General Treasury but out of the funds derived from the sale of 
surplus property and which funds are now in the hands of the 
Government. 

The temporary shacks in which so many of our officers and 
men are housed are veritable fire traps. As the commandant 
of the Cavalry School at Fort Riley, Kans., where conditions 
are typical, stated in his annual report to the Secretary of 
War: 

The war-time buildings are veritable fire traps, and in case of fire 
there would probably result a terrible loss of life, as many children live 
in these quarters, They would not be permitted in any well-regulated 
municipality. 


As the Secretary of War states in his last annual report, the 
officers commanding units in the field are in constant dread of 
the outbreak of a conflagration in groups of temporary wooden 
buildings which are being used for housing purposes. We must 
remember, gentlemen, that many of these temporary wooden 
structures, which are mere tinder boxes, are being used for hos- 
pitals. The danger of fire in these buildings used for hospitals 
is naturally greatest during the long, dry summer months, and 
this is the time when these buildings are used not only for the 
care of the sick of the Regular Army but for the care of the 
sick of the National Guard, Reserve Offiters’ Training Corps, 
and other civilian units who are in attendance at the training 
camps. Can you imagine, gentlemen, the feeling of horror that 
would come over the Members of this House if they were to 
read in their morning paper that the lives of hundreds of sick 
soldiers had been snuffed out in some terrible conflagration or 
that Army women and children had been cremated in some 
awful fire? There has been heavy loss from fire in these tem- 
porary buildings, although fortunately no human lives have 
been taken. In the last fiscal year the loss reported by destruc- 
tion by fires, the total number of which was 250, amounted to 
$914,894.23 for the buildings, based on their original cost, and 
$669,146.71 for the contents. These losses were to public prop- 
erty and do not include the losses suffered by individual officers 
and enlisted men of the Army. It is significant to note that 
in his annual report for 1924 the former Secretary of War, Mr. 
Weeks, stated: 


At the Field Artillery School at Fort Sill the present temporary 
buildings are rapidly becoming unfit for occupying and in their present 
condition present a serious fire hazard. 


Within a few months after the rendition of the 1924 annual 
report 116 sets of officers’ quarters, all of temporary construc- 
tion, were burned to the ground at Fort Sill. 

Another danger to human lives in the use of these temporary 
shacks is the danger from the terribly dilapidated condition 
of many of them. In many instances steps and porches have 
had to be roped off on account of their unsafe condition. 

Col. H. O. Williams, Inspector General's Department, testi- 
fying before the joint hearing of the subcommittees to which I 
have referred, made the following significant statement: 


As to the very flimsy nature of those buildings, you have seen the 
pictures of them, but I would like to give you a little incident that 
occurred in Panama, We had a truck that got a little unmanageable; 
the driver put it in reverse and could not get it out, and it ran over 
a hill and hit one of our buildings that was housing about 60 enlisted 
men, It crumpled up that building as though it was a paper box or 
a toy house. Fortunately there were only two men sleeping in there, 
and the Lord protected them, and they were not hurt very much. 


Gentlemen, we can not underestimate the effect that this poor 
and dangerous housing has upon the morale of the Army. The 


Secretary of War, in testifying before the Military Committee 
at our recent hearing, said: 


In fact, it is a great surprise to me, when I go around, to see that 


there is any morale at all. I think it is wonderful that they are able 
to keep any morale at all. 


Much of the time of the men of the Army, instead of being 
used for drill and military purposes, is taken in an effort to 
fix up and make livable the old wooden shacks. The men are 
kept busy fighting dust in dry seasons and mud in wet seasons. 
Their standards of living keep getting lower and lower, and 
correspondingly their morale gets lower. As Colonel Williams, 
to whose testimony I have referred, well said: 


Another feature that affects the morale, and this is particularly 
true of the women, is the lack of privacy; the women have to stay 
in the house 24 hours; men get out and get a little relief. Outside 
of the physical discomforts, it being hot in the summer and cold in 
the winter, is this lack of privacy; the partitions in these buildings 
are very thin; any noise in one building goes right into the next build- 
ing; every time a child cries it is heard by the next family; every 
time some one turns on a wheezy phonograph it is heard in the ad- 
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joining rooms; even the flushing of a toilet in one apartment is heard 
in the next. That gets on the nerves of the women, and they become 
almost nervous wrecks. I suppose they nag their husbands a bit, and 
the result is a lowering of tone and of morale. 


Can we not imagine, gentlemen, the effect that these poor 
housing conditions must have upon the morale of the officers 
and men? 

Gentlemen, let us pass this bill as a matter of sound economy, 
let us pass it and put an end to the danger that now hovers 
over the lives of 40,000 of the officers and men of the Army, 
and the lives of their families, let us pass it for the morale 
and the esprit de corps of the Army. Let us pass it for the 
Army, an Army that has never known defeat, and that has 
never failed the Nation in the hour of its need. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Michigan to suspend the rules and pass the Dill as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 223, noes 11. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, this bill (H. R. 10275) 
is the first authorization of expenditure for Army posts, bar- 
racks, hospitals, and quarters made under the Wadsworth- 
Hill Act creating the permanent Army-post fund of about 
$28,000,000, which was passed a few weeks ago. 

This bill, as shown in the hearings, for the first time starts 
development of Army posts along the lines of the nine corps 
area system of the national defense act. At the hearings on 
March 20 I put in the following analysis of this bill: 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Here is my pencil memorandum as to the 
makeup of the 20 items in the authorization and, if that is correct, 
would you mind putting it in with your remarks? It gives the amount 
at each corps area and the purposes of the distribution, in a very brief 
form. 

Twenty items of authorization 


Overseas, Hawall and Panama 
First Corps Area: Camp Devens, barracks 
Second Co. Area: 

Fort Monmouth, N. J., 

Fort Monmouth, N. J., 

Mitchel Field, N. Y., 

Fort Wadsworth, N. 


Third Corps Area: 


Fort 8 Va,, barracks... $500,000 
Camp Meade, Md., E 410, 000 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md., officers’ quarters , 000 
1, 000, 000 
Fourth Corps Area: 
Fort B .. mae $360, 000 
Fort Benn Dg, (0 EA ARTE ES 725, 000 
———_— $1, 085, 000 
Fifth Corps Area: Erie Proving Grounds, barracks 47, 
Sixth Corps Area 
Selfridge Field, Mich., barracks . $570, 000 
Selfridge Field, Mich., noncommissioned oM- 
CON ane 80, 000 
— 750. Soe 
Seventh Corps Area: Fort Leavenworth, Kans., hospital 125, 000 
Eighth Corps Area: Fort Sam Houston, Tex., bärracks 500, 000 
Ninth Corps Area: 
Camp Lewis, Nell s 8125. 000 
W T 800, 
925. 000 
Witali See anne aesen nies 6, 820, 000 


This bill makes possible the development of Camp Meade, for 
which I have been working for five years, but that is only one 
quid of satisfaction. 

This bill takes care of very necessary housings in all the 
corps area. I call the attention of the House to the following 
extracts from the hearings on the Wadsworth-Hill bill which 
I reported in the hearings on this bill—showing what this bill 
starts doing: 

Mr. Hitt of Maryland: Mr. Chairman, I have marked a few ex- 
tracts from the joint hearings before the subcomittees of the Com- 
mittees on Military Affairs, held February 18, 19, and 20, 1925, which 
I ask permission to have inserted in the record. 

Mr. James. Without objection, they may be incorporated. The 
Chair hears none. 

The extracts referred to are as follows: 

“Colonel Knox. It is not as far as the combat arms are concerned, 
for this reason: The reservations are quite small and they are largely 
covered with buildings and fortifications. There is very little extra 
space for troops of the line to drill. There are no facilities for target 
practice with the rifle and with the machine gun. Also in some cases, 
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particwarly in the First Corps Area, the animals for the trains of 
Infantry organizations and the animals for machine-gun carts have to 
be cared for at Camp Devens. These posts are largely on islands, 
which makes it necessary to use water transportation for both per- 
sonnel and supplies, so they are generally unsatisfactory for mobile 
troops of the Regular Army. As a means of shelter, which is all they 
are getting at the present time, they will shelter the troops, but in- 
variably in summer troops go for training purposes to Camp Devens. 

„That is just one corps area, and the other corps areas along the 
Atlantic seaboard are in a similar situation. 

“Mr. Hint of Maryland. In that corps area you would concentrate 
everything at Camp Devens if you could? 

“Colonel Knox. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. HLL of Maryland, And that is your theory of national defense? 

“Colonel Kox. Ves, sir, They have to go there, anyhow. That is 
what we want. Of course, the Coast Artillery posts that we would 
thus vacate have valuable equipment, the care of which is necessary, 
and the Coast Artillery would care for this and would retain these 
posts, or a large majority of them. 

“Mr. Hitt of Maryland. And the same in the third area; you have 
your Artiliery brigade at Fort Howard, have you not? 

“Colonel Kxox. We have an Artillery brigade there less one regi- 
ment. 

„Mr. Hitt of Maryland. Is not that Infantry headquarters? 

“Colonel Knox. Yes, sir; the Twelfth Infantry, less one battalion. 

“Mr. Hitt of Maryland. It ought to be at Camp Meade, ought it 
not? 

Colonel Knox. Yes, sir. 

“The Third Corps Area is in a similar situation. It formerly had no 
strictly Infantry stations or mobile army stations other than at Fort 
Myer, which has Field Artillery and Cavalry. 

* * * = s * s 

“Chairman WADSWORTH. Are there any questions the members of 
the committee desire to ask the major? 

„see these photographs display typical quarters. 

“Major PRENTISS. Yes, sir. 

“Chairman WADSWORTH. I have seen a good many of them myself. 

“Mr. Hite of Maryland. Yes; for instance, at Camp Meade there is 
a large number of barracks which are the type of one of these at Fort 
Bragg. 

“Major Prentiss, Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Hint of Maryland. A number of them have been condemned; 
you can not put troops in them. 

“Major Prentiss, That is the fact. 

“Mr. Hitt of Maryland. And, as a matter of fact, a majority 
of them are in that condition. 

“Major Prentiss. An increasing number each year haye to be aban- 
doned. Last year one of those buildings collapsed with some Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps students in them, and it was a miracle that 
they were not injured. 

“Mr. Hitt of Maryland. There is an enormous danger from fire? 

“Major Prentiss. Yes; there is. 

„Mr. HILL of Maryland. At those places? 

“Major Prentiss. At Camp Meade one of the buildings half 
burned down, and they put up a tar-paper partition so as to fix 
up the other end, and they are still living in that end of the building. 

“Mr. HILL of Maryland. That night the whole camp nearly burned 
down. 

$ + s * . * * 


“Mr. Hitt of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, has it appeared in the record 
what camps in the nine corps areas are considered as ultimate corps 
area training camps? Has that been put in the record? For instance, 
I take it that Camp Devens is intended to be the central mobilization 
and concentration point in the First Corps Area; is that right? 

“Major Prentiss. Yes; I think Colonel Knox can give you that. 

“ Colonel Kox. I think the corps area headquarters will remain in 
Boston. 

“Mr, HILL of Maryland. I mean the mobilization and instruction 
headquarters. 

“Colonel Knox. Yes. 

“Mr. HILL of Maryland. That is Camp Devens? 

“Colonel Knox. Yes. 

“Mr. HILL of Maryland. And the second? 

“Colonel Knox, Camp Dix. 

“Mr. HH of Maryland. And the third? 

“Colonel Knox. Camp Meade, 

“Mr. HE of Maryland. And the fourth? 

“ Colonel Knox. Camp McClellan. 

“Mr, HL of Maryland. And the fifth? 

“Colonel Knox. Camp Knox. 

“Mr. HILL gf Maryland. And the sixth? 

“Colonel Kyox: Camp Custer. 

„Mr. Hit of Maryland. And the seventh? 

Colonel Knox, We have several in the seventh; I don't recall just 
now. 
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“Mr. HILL of Maryland. Well, that can be put in. 

“Colonel Knox. I think it is Fort Riley. 

“Mr. HILL of Maryland. And the eighth, I suppose, is San Antonio? 

“Colonel Knox. Yes. 

“Mr. HILL of Maryland. And the ninth? 

“Colonel Kyox. Camp Lewis. 

“Chairman WADSWORTH. You own the land necessary, do you not? 

“Colonel Knox. Yes; with the exception of a small portion at Camp 
Devens, 

“Senator FLETCHER, Of what are the permanent establishments com- 
posed in the fourth area? Of course, at Camp McClellan, Ala., you 
need a number of permanent buildings. 

“Major Prentiss. Yes; that is the training center for that corps 
area, 

“Senator FLETCHER. And where else? 

“Major Prentiss. The permanent buildings will be covered by Cap- 
tain Hobson. 

“Chairman Warswonrg. Do you want to ask any more questions 
concerning the condition of buildings occupied for the distribution of 
troops? We have heard Colonel Knox and Major Prentiss on those 
phases. 

“Mr. Hitt of Maryland. Is it not a fact that practically all of 
these central mobilization and instruction points, and the points you 
have mentioned, are temporary construction for the war, and are in 
practically the same condition as the buildings you have shown at 
Camp Bragg? 

Major Prentiss. Yes. 

“Mr. Hitt of Maryland. In other words, these nine points in the 
nine corps areas are made necessary by the new policy of defense in 
the nine corps areas? 

“Major Prentiss. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. HILL of Maryland. And practically new construction should be 
made in all of them? 

“ Major Prentiss. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. HILL of Maryland. You have, however, drainage and sewerage 
and plenty of land? 

“Major Prentiss. Yes. The underground utilities in general are in 
good shape with the exception of certain water mains, where they used 
wood-stave pipes. The sewers, and so on, are in good shape, so it 
would be much more costly to build on new sites than the old sites. 

Mr. How of Maryland. Could you give us an estimate of the cost 
in the way of roads and land at these nine points now? 

“Major Prenriss. It runs up into a great many million dollars. 
Yes; I could give you that for the record. 

“Mr. HIL of Maryland. I think that would be interesting to show 
what the Army proposes to build on at these permanent stations. 

“Major Prentiss. That will be inserted in the record.“ 


Value of utilities now existirg at corps area training camps 


This bill means a start on an orderly development of the 
national defense, for which every Secretary of War has en- 
deayored for many years. 

It also includes $90,000 for needed officers’ quarters at the 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md., making a total expenditure of $500,000 
in Maryland. 


SALE OF MARINE HOSPITAL AT DETROIT, MICH. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, on Calendar 341, to which 


objection was offered, I desire to withdraw my objection, and 
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I understand the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER] 
desires to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that it can not be done after 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am asking unanimous consent, 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

H. R. 8132. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, to cer- 
tain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, minor children, and 
helpless children of such soldiers and sailors, and for other 
purposes ; d 

S. 124. An act for the relief of the Davis Construction Co.; and 

§. 3031. An act for the relief of George Barrett. 


REGULATING FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to file a conference report 
on the Ketcham seed bill for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 2465) to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate for- 
eign commerce by prohibiting the admission into the United States of 
certain adulterated grain and seeds unfit for seeding purposes,” ap- 
proved August 24, 1912, as amended, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that after the special order of business for to- 
morrow I may be permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes on veterans’ legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that upon the completion of business in 
order to-morrow he may address the House for 15 minutes on 
the subject of veterans’ legislation. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


NATIONAL PARKS EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recor on national parks in the 
East, with the privilege of inserting a report of the Southern 
Appalachian Commission. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by incorporating a report 
of the Appalachian Commission. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, how 
much is this report? 

Mr..THATCHER. About five letter pages double; not much. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
one of the most important functions of government is that of 
providing adequate parks and recreational grounds for the 
people. A city is largely measured by its system of parks. If 
that system be ample and well planned; if the units involved 
are wisely located and rendered accessible and attractive, the 
very highest purposes are secured. The same is true as to 
State parks, and eminently true as to national parks, 

Of course, there are certain standards involved as to the 
establishment of national parks which it is well to observe. 
These standards are most aptly indicated in the “ Statement 
of national-park policy,” outlined in the letter of instructions 
issued on May 13, 1918, by the Secretary of the Interior, Frank- 
lin K. Lane, to the Director of the National Park Service, 
Stephen T. Mather. See Report of the Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
pages 419 to 421. Here are some of these standards as then 
defined by Secretary Lane, and which have been generally ac- 
cepted by those having charge of our National Park Service: 


In studying new park projects you [the Director of the National 
Park Service] should seek to find scenery of supreme and distinctive 
quality, or some natural feature so extraordinary or unique as to be 
of national interest and importance. You should seek distinguished 
examples of typical forms of world architecture, such, for instance, 
as the Grand Canyon, as exemplifying the highest accomplishment of 
stream erosion, and the high, rugged portion of Desert Island, as 
exemplifying the oldest rock forms in America, and the luxuriance of 
deciduous forests (p. 421). 

. * . 
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It is not necessary that a national park should have a large area. 
The element of size is of no importance so long as the park is sus- 
ceptible of effective administration and control (p. 421). 

. s e * * * * 


Secretary Lane, by experience, observation, and general abil- 
ity was most excellently qualified to enunciate the rules 
whereby national-park projects should be tested. Those rules 
were formulated after years of close study of the national-park 
problem. He knew our national parks through sympathetic 
contacts. He was, and is, regarded as being a most eminent 
authority on the subject. 

With a single exception, all of our national parks lie west of 
the Mississippi River. That exception is Lafayette National 
Park, a small recreation ground of a few thousand acres on the 
coast of Maine, Also all of our national parks, with the excep- 
tion of Lafayette National Park, have been carved out of the 
national domain, Yet it must be remembered the national do- 
main is as much a national asset as money in the Federal 
Treasury. The lands of the Lafayette National Park were 
donated by public-spirited citizens. 

Not only are all of our national parks, with the single excep- 
tion just noted, west of the Mississippi, but practically all of 
them are west of the eastern rim of the Rocky Mountains. 
One is in the far-away tropical isles of Hawaii and another 
in the remote and frigid mountains of Alaska. All of our 
western and territorial national parks, however striking or won- 
derful they may be, are for all practical purpose inaccessible to 
the great masses of our American population. These great 
masses lie east of the“ Father of Waters,” and but few of them 
ever have the opportunity of seeing a national park. Yet these 
masses, by reason of superiority in numbers and wealth, pay by 
far the greater part of our Federal taxes. 

The national parks of the West are the proud possessions of 
all our people, and Federal funds to the extent of mil- 
lions of dollars have been used in their maintenance and 
operation; and these expenditures must continue so long as 
these parks are maintained. All Americans approve of these 
expenditures ; but it is high time, not only as a matter of need, 
but of justice as well, that an adequate system of national parks 
be created and maintained east of the Mississippi. The Mam- 
moth Cave region of Kentucky, the Great Smoky Mountains of 
North Carolina and Tennessee, and the Blue Ridge-Shenandoah 
section of Virginia are eminently qualified to become national 
parks, and to form, with the Lafayette National Park, an ade- 
quate system of national parks east of the Mississippi. These 
three projects measure up to the high standards prescribed by 
Secretary Lane. Under the act of Congress approved February 
21, 1925, and in accordance with its direction, these three areas 
were visited and examined during the past year by the South- 
ern Appalachian National Park Commission, touching their 
worth as national-park projects; and recently all three of them 
have received the unequivocal approval of that commission, 
which is composed of the following members: 

Hon. H. W. TAPI, Member of Congress from Pennsylvania, 
chairman; Maj. W. A. Welch, chief engineer and general man- 
ager of the Palisades Interstate Park of New York and New 
Jersey; Mr. Harlan P. Kelsey, former president of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club, of Boston, and well-known landscape 
architect; Mr. William ©. Gregg, of the National Arts Club of 
New York, and a student of recreational agencies; and Col. 
Glenn S. Smith, acting chief topographic engineer of the United 
States Geological Survey, and representative of the Interior 
Department on the commission. 

The commission on the 8th of the present month made its 
unanimous report to the Secretary of the Interior, declaring 
all three projects eminently worthy of inclusion in our national- 
park system and recommending that such inclusion be made 
upon the condition that the necessary lands be conveyed to the 
United States free of cost. The commission also, in its report, 
set forth the boundaries and areas which should be so acquired 
for national-park purposes as to the three projects. This report 
was transmitted to the Congress by the Secretary of the 
Interior on April 14, 1926, and he made recommendations as 
to the boundaries of the proposed Shenandoah and Great 
Smoky Mountains National Parks but made no present recom- 
mendation as to the Mammoth Cave project. 

While it is true that the same progress in the matter of 
raising funds and securing offers of donations of lands has 
not been made as to the Mammoth Cave project as have been 
made as to the other two projects, it is also true that the other 
two projects have had the great advantage of having received 
in 1924 the approval of a like commission, in the form of a spe- 
cial committee, appointed by the Secretary of the Interior and 
made up of the same personnel as that constituting the present 
commission. The older body was not appointed agreeably to 
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any act of Congress, but was named by the Secretary to aid him 
in investigating Southern Appalachian park projects, including 
those of the Shenandoah and Great Smoky Mountains, The 
approval of these two projects in 1924 enabled their friends 
to launch intensive campaigns for the raising of funds with 
which to purchase the respective lands needed therefor. The 
Mammoth Caye project was not included in the survey of 1924 
because there seems not to have been made any request there- 
for, though the idea of converting the Mammoth Cave region 
into a national park has been under discussion for years, and 
during the past 10 or 15 years various bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress providing for appropriations for such pur- 
pose, Also, in the year 1920, as will be presently shown, the 
acquisition of the Mammoth Cave section and its conversion 
into a national park was strongly advocated by Mr. Stephen T. 
Mather, then and now Director of the National Park Service. 
See his annual report of that year, pages 84 and 85, In his 
recommendations then made he went so far as to indicate 
his approval of the making of congressional appropriations 
for the purchase of the Mammoth Cave lands for national-park 
purposes. See, also, his annual report of 1918 (page 33) and 
his annual report of 1919 (page 40), earnestly urging that the 
Mammoth Cave area be converted into a national park. 

Under leave granted, I now include, as a part of these re- 
marks, the report of the Southern Appalachian National Park 
Commission made April 8, 1926, and transmitted to Congress 
in the manner already shown, omitting, however, the detailed 
boundaries of the three projects set forth in the report, be- 
cause of their length. 

REPORT OF SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN NATIONAL PARK COMMISSION 


Hon. HUBERT WORK, APRIL 8, 1926. 


Becretary of the Interior. 

My Dear Me. SECRETARY : The members of the Southern Appalachian 
National Park Commission, appointed in accordance with the act of 
February 21, 1925 (Public, No. 437, 68th Cong.), have complied with 
the requirements of the act and with your instructions and desire to 
report as follows: 

We suggest that reference be made to the report of your special com- 
mittee submitted December 12, 1924, which gave the reasons for defi- 
nitely recommending the Shenandoah National Park area and the 
Smoky Mountains National Park area as worthy of being acquired as 
national parks. In conformity with the requirements of the above 
cited act of Congress, members of the commission have during the past 
year made a more careful study and investigation of these and other 
areas and have found much additional evidence of the eminent worthi- 
ness of these two areas for acquisition as national parks. Your com- 
mission has also made a careful examination of the Mammoth Cave re- 
gion of Kentucky and believes sufficient reasons exist to warrant its 
acceptance as a national park if requirements are met as outlined in 
this report. Below are briefly outlined some of these reasons. 

Mammoth Cave is the best known and probably the largest of a 
remarkable group of limestone caverns, 20 or more of which have been 
opened up and explored to a greater or less extent. Included in this 
group are Colossal Cavern, Great Onyx Cave, New Entrance to Mam- 
moth Cave, Salts Cave, Proctor Cave, Long Avenue Cave, Great 
Crystal Cave, Cave of the Hundred Domes, Diamond Cave, Mammoth 
Onyx Cave, Dixon Cave, and others, all of which contain beautiful 
and wonderful formations. There is good evidence that many more 
caverns yet to be discovered exist in this immediate territory, and it 
seems likely that most, if not all, of this entire group of caverns 
eventually will be found to be connected by passageways forming a 
great underground labyrinth of remarkable geological and recreational 
interest perhaps unparalleled elsewhere. The territory which embraces 
this network of caverns consists of about 15,000 acres, or an area 
approximately 4 miles wide and 6 miles long. Another geological 
feature of much interest is found in the thousands of curious sink 
holes of varying sizes through which much of the drainage is carried 
to underground streams, there being few surface brooks or creeks, 

The Mammoth Cave area is situated in one of the most rugged 
portions of the great Mississippi Valley and contains areas of ap- 
parently original forests which, though comparatively small in extent, 
are of prime value from an ecological and scientific standpoint and 
should be preserved for all time in its virgin state for study and 
enjoyment. Much of the proposed area is now clothed in forest 
through which flows the beautiful and navigable Green River and its 
branch, the Nolin River. 

All this offers exceptional opportunity for developing a great na- 
tional recreation park of outstanding service in the very heart of our 
Nation’s densest population and at a time when the need is increasingly 
urgent and most inadequately provided for. 

Your commission has carefully investigated the above-recommended 
areas with a view of selecting on the ground the most suitable bound- 
aries or limits of purchase area for the proposed parks, Your commis- 
sion, through the cooperation of the Army Air Service, obtained air- 
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plane photographs of the Shenandoah and Smoky Mountains park areas, 
and these photographs proved to be a great help in determining suitable 
boundaries, 

In accordance with your instructions the associations and organiza- 
tions in the States in which these national-park areas are located were 
informed that the lands within the areas must be presented to the 
United States Government in fee simple before such areas could become 
national parks. On May 27, 1925, identical letters were addressed by 
the commission to the leading groups in these States, suggesting that 
they definitely organize to carry out the requirements of the commis- 
sion and stating further that “to facilitate this work the commission 
considers it necessary that an organization state-wide in scope be in- 
corporated to act for the citizens and organizations of such State for 
the purpose of centralizing their efforts: * + and in order that 
it may be custodian of moneys, lands, and options for the purchase of 
lands within the proposed park areas to be held in trust for park pur- 
poses.” In compliance with these suggestions of the commission the 
following organizations were incorporated: In Virginia, the Shenandoah 
National Park Association (Inc.); in Tennessee, the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains Conservation Association; in North Carolina, the Great Smoky 
Mountains (Inc.); and in Kentucky, the Mammoth Cave National Park 
Association. These organizations have been engaged in obtaining dona- 
tions, both of money and of land, and options, with the following 
results: 

The Shenandoah National Park Association (Inc.) reported April 3, 
1926, that the total amount raised in donations is $1,249,154, and a 
minimum net sum of $1,200,000 for the purchase of the proposed 
Shenandoah National Park, The Great Smoky Mountains Conservation 
Association and the Great Smoky Mountains (Inc.) reported April 1, 
1926, that Tennessee and North Carolina’ have raised jointly the 
total sum of $1,066,693.91. The Mammoth Cave National Park Asso- 
ciation reported April 1, 1926, two donations of property aggregating 
8,629.13 acres, of which 1,324.10 acres are to be covered by fee simple 
title and 2,305.03 acres by cave rights. Included in this area are 
the caves exhibited by the Collosal Cavern and by the New Entrance 
Co., but not including Mammoth Cave. 

In addition, these organizations reported that they have obtained 
many signed options covering considerable acreage. The Great Smoky 
Mountains Conservation Association, the Great Smoky Mountains 
(Inc.), and the Shenandoah National Park Association (Inc.) have 
entered into an agreement to carry on a national campaign to procure 
additional and sufficient funds to purchase substantially all the lands 
within the purchase areas of the designated Shenandoah National Park 
and the Smoky Mountains National Park. 

As the Great Smoky Mountains Conservation Association (Tennessee) 
and the Great Smoky Mountains (Inc.) (North Carolina) jointly, 
and the Shenandoah National Park Association (Inc.) have complied 
with the requirements submitted to them by your commission, we 
therefore recommend that the two areas designated as above indicated 
be made national parks and administered as such when 250,000 acres 
in each of them have been transferred in fee simple to the United 
States. We also recommend that the Mammoth Cave National Park 
be established when the Mammoth Cave National Park Association can 
transfer to the United States In fee simple one-third of the proposed 
area (approximtely 20,000 acres), including all the caves, and can 
assure you that steps will be taken to obtain additional and sufficient 
funds to purchase substantially all the lands within the designated 
boundaries. 

Boundaries: The boundaries recommended in this report, being 
largely natural and easily determined, are such as to include all the 
area that the commission hopes will ultimately be acquired as national 
parks, it being well understood that there may be holdings within the 
recommended areas near these boundaries which may on further 
inspection be found impracticable or not economical to include. 

(a) [Here follows a detailed description of the general boundaries of 
the Shenandoah National Park area (all in Virginia), comprising ap- 
proximately 521,000 acres.] 

(b) [Here follows a detailed description of the general boundaries of 
the Smoky Mountains National Park area (all in North Carolina and 
Tennessee), comprising approximately 704,000 acres] 

(c) [Here follows a detailed description of the general boundaries of 
the Mammoth Cave National Park area (all in Kentucky), comprising 
approximately 70,618 acres.] 


I earnestly favor all three of these projects. All three are 
eminently eligible for national parkhood. The time is ripe for 
their consummation. Because of the greater masses of our 
population to be served east of the Mississippi, there is the 
greater need for national parks in this great section of our 
country than in the West. But national parks are needed in 
both the East and the West. I am glad to vote for adequate 


appropriations for the maintenance of the national parks of 
the West, and I believe that it would be just that Federal 
funds be expended for the acquisition of lands in the Bast for 
national-park purposes, though there is not being made at this 
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time any demand for such action. The present movement con- 
templates that the lands needed for the three projects under 
discussion shall be acquired through private and local enter- 
prise and turned over, free of cost, to the Federal Government 
for national-park purposes. If, and when this is done the 
parks thus created will have to be improved, of course, under 
Federal expenditure, just as is the case as regards our existing 
national parks. 

In the case of the Mammoth Cave National Park, however, 
the guide fees and other charges of an incidental character 
and the usual revenues from concessions will insure from the 
outset a substantial income; and the fact that the cave region 
is accessible by motor, rail, and river every day of the year, 
and is already “sold” to the world at large because known 
throughout the civilized earth as one of the “seven wonders 
of the world,” will cause it to be, in our deliberate judgment, 
the most frequented, the most popular, and the best revenue 
producer of all our national parks. 

In the House and Senate bills have recently been introduced 
having for their object the creation of the Shenandoah and 
Great Smoky Mountains National Parks, in accordance with 
the terms and recommendations embodied in the recent report 
of the Southern Appalachian National Park Commission. 
I have also introduced in the House H. R. 11320, and Senator 
Ernst has introduced in the Senate S. 3988, a bill having for 
its object the creation of all three of these proposed national 
parks—Shenandoah, Great Smoky Mountains, and Mammoth 
Cave—in accordance with the terms and recommendations of 
that report. 

Under this bill the total areas required for the three projects, 
as indicated in the report of the commission, must be conveyed 
to the United States Government free of cost; and unless such 
conveyance is made as to any one of the three projects, that 
project fails and the Government is involved in no outlay. 
Also under this bill, which provides for equality of treatment 
as to the three proposed parks, each project may qualify and 
become a national park regardless of the other two projects. 
Thus each must stand or fall upon its own merits, though it is 
deemed wise to set up the legislation and administrative ma- 
chinery necessary for the conversion of the three projects into 
national parks in a single bill or act for the reason that in the 
act of February 21, 1925, already mentioned, the commission 
was directed to survey the three projects; the survey of the 
three projects was thereupon made, and the findings and rec- 
ommendations of the three projects have been embraced in a 
single report. Moreover, it will be easier to secure the enact- 
ment of one bill in Congress than it will be to secure the enact- 
ment of two or three separate bills. 

There is no conflict of interest between these enterprises. 
They are separated by sufficient distances to preclude rivalry, 
yet are close enough to each other to permit their convenient 
negotiation, by tourists, as a single delightful, recreational 
adventure. Each of these parks—if established—will serve its 
particular purpose, and the three will constitute a yast tri- 
angle of national parks admirably located to serve the great 
masses of our people. 

In addition to the strong seal of approval placed on the 
Mammoth Cave national park project by the Southern Appa- 
lachian National Park Commission, other eminent official rec- 
ognition of the merits of that project are to be noted. Thus, in 
his letter of June 5, 1924, to the Chairman of the Publie Lands 
Committee of the House, Hon. Hubert Work, then and now 
Secretary of the Interior, declared that— 


the Mammoth Cave is one of the most widely known natural features 
of America— 


And that— 
unquestionably the Mammoth Cave is worthy of national-park status, 


As already suggested, Mr. Stephen T. Mather, then and now 
Director of the National Park Service, in his annual reports of 
1918, 1919, and 1920 indicated, in the strongest manner possible, 
his approval of the Mammoth Cave National Park project and 
declared that it fully met the requirements of the standard or 
test prescribed by Secretary Lane, already quoted, in that 
the Mammoth Caye region constituted one of the most remark- 
able of— 
distinguished examples of typical forms of world architecture. 

Let us quote the following from the statement of Director 
Mather touching the Mammoth Cave national-park project, 
us set forth in his 1920 report: 

Many efforts haye been made in the past to secure the Mammoth 
Cave, of Kentucky, with sufficient adjoining area, Including the recently 
discovered Onyx Cave, to permit of its full development for a national 


park, but thus far these efforts have been frultless Nature's most Í 
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magnificent, and certainly the largest, limestone cavern, with approxi- 
mately 40 miles [now 150 miles] of wonderfully formed underground 
passages and chambers, is not only known to every school child 
in the land, but is already the mecca of travelers the world over. 

The land itself, covering the caye and contiguous areas, contains 
thousands of acres of the splendid virgin growth of the deciduous for- 
est growth of the East. Its location at the head of navigation of the 
Green River contributes another particularly fascinating detail of the 
richness of that region. Its accessibility not only to our large centers 
of population but through ease of approach by motor, rail, and boat 
would insure it a popularity in the East that is so common to the major 
parks of the West. That part of the United States lying east of the 
Mississippi River contains only one national park, Lafayette National 
Park, in Maine, which, by the way, is constituted solely of lands con- 
tributed by public-spirited citizens. More national parks are needed in 
the East, and the inclusion of the Mammoth Cave region would add one 
of the most remarkable of “ distinguished examples of typical forms of 
world architecture” to the proud national-park family. More than 
that, by virtue of its favorable location, it would at once perform its 
important function as a breathing spot available to every man, woman, 
and child of our large industrial centers at a minimum expenditure of 
money. (P. 84 of report.) 


Thereupon, in the same report, Director Mather discussed 
the question of congressional appropriations for the purchase 
of the Mammoth lands for national-park purposes. He said: 


Once proponents of the project secured hearings on a bill (H. R. 
1666, establishing the Mammoth Cave National Park; hearing held May 
3, 1912, before the Committee on Military Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, 62d Cong.) for its purchase. More recently the project has 
secured fresh impetus, and many of its friends, including local organi- 
zations, are rallying to the support of a similar measure. On May 26, 
1919, Representative R. Y. Thomas, of Kentucky, an ardent advocate of 
the project, who has introduced a number of bills in Congress of simi- 
lar purport, introduced H. R. 3110, but no action has been taken, The 
property is in private hands, administered under the terms of a famous 
will which directs that upon the death of the last-named heir under 
the will the property is to be sold at public auction. It is understood 
that the advanced age of the two surviving devisees under the will 
makes it practically certain that before long the property will be put 
up at auction and sold to the highest bidder. 

The famous Mammoth Cave may then go into speculative private 
hands and be forever lost for development as a national park for the 
benefit of the people of the country. It may be doubted whether Con- 
gress will see fit to appropriate the money needed to acquire the nec- 
essary lands, All national parks, with the exception of the Lafayette 
National Park, have thus far been carved out of the public domain. 
But certainly the fame of this great natural exhibit should constitute 
the greatest appeal for an exception to the rule, It is to be hoped 
that if Congress can not see {ts way clear to appropriate the funds 
necessary to acquire the areas needed, public-spirited parties will 
acquire it at the auction and donate it to the Government for the 
benefit of posterity. It ought to become the Nation's property. (Pp. 
84 and 85 of report.) 


Certainly no stronger official sanction of the Mammoth Cave 
National Park project can be found than that contained in this 
report of Director Mather. Since 1920 additional caverns in 
the Mammoth Cave region have been discovered and opened up 
to the world, and the end of such discoveries is not yet in sight. 
This whole region is honeycombed with marvelous caves and 
their ramifications, and in the aggregate they undoubtedly con- 
stitute the most wonderful system of caves in the world. At 
present the various caves are under diverse ownership and man- 
agement. Should the Mammoth Cave National Park be cre- 
ated, all of these cave units would come under a single man- 
agement—that of the Federal Government—and the limited ge- 
commodations now provided for tourists and visitors would be 
replaced by adequate and pleasing hotels and camps of the 
character now provided in the national parks of the West. 

The holder of the life estate in the old Mammoth Cave is a 
woman more than 90 years of age. At her death this particular 
property must be sold at public auction. This is an added 
reason why legislation permitting the creation of the Mammoth 
Cave National Park should be enacted at the present session 

Director Mather's strong approval of this project is rein- 
forced and strengthened by the sweeping and emphatic approval 
given by the Southern Appalachian National Park Commission 
in its report already quoted. Secretary Work, as has already 
been pointed out, has likewise declared the national park status 
of the Mammoth Cave project. The commission, as indicated 
in its report. recommended a smaller boundary for the proposed 
Mammoth Cave National Park than for the other two proposed 
parks. This is for the obvious reason that the stupendous 
caverns and underground passages making up the Mammoth 
Cave system constitute such a striking example of world archi- 
tecture as to form, of themselyes alone, a feature worthy of 
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national park recognition. Moreover, these cave properties are 
highly valuable. They are included in something between fit- 
teen and twenty thousand acres of area. The cost of these 
cave lands, in fee, when added to the cost of the 51,000 acres 
contiguous and picturesque hill and knob country embraced in 
the total Mammoth Cave National Park boundary recom- 
mended by the commission, will be, perhaps, as much as the 
cost of the total area in either of the other two projects. The 
total cost of acquiring the necessary lands for the three projects 
will be several millions of dollars; and if they are acquired 
without cost to the Federal Government those responsible there- 
for will be entitled to the highest praise. 

In the course of these observations, I must not fail to com- 
mend, as earnestly as may be possible, the splendid work per- 
formed by our colleague, Doctor Temple, and his associates on 
this commission. Untiringly, zealously, wisely, and without any 
compensation or reward except that which comes through the 
consciousness of having performed with marked success a 
highly important undertaking, they have made their surveys 
and studies in keeping with the spirit and purposes of the act 
of Congress authorizing the commission's appointment; and 
their report should result in the prompt creation of the na- 
tional parks they recommend, Too much praise can not be 
given these distinguished and public-spirited men for the service 
they have rendered. The creation of these national parks will 
constitute a splendid recognition of an arduous task splendidly 
performed. 

The present session of Congress is drawing to a close. The 
friends of these three great enterprises should join together 
and work as a unit in securing the enactment, at this session, 
of the necessary legislation to permit the establishment of 
these three national parks agreeably to the terms and condi- 
tions set forth in the report of the commission. I believe that 
the enactment of such legislation will constitute a great for- 
ward step in national-park and conservation work. I am sure 
that such action will be heartily approved by our entire popu- 
lation, East, West, North, South, and in our territorial and 
insular possessions. One of the greatest needs of the Nation 
is a system of national parks east of the Mississippi. The 
hour is ripe for their creation. It has now come to pass that 
“the waters of the pool are troubled,” and we must enter 
them. Congress has the power to act, just as it has the re- 
sponsibility, Let us, the Members of Congress, take advantage 
of the opportunity offered, and unite in this great movement, 
and write a new and splendid chapter in our national-park 
history. By doing so we shall earn not only the approval of 
the present generation, but, as well, the approval of the genera- 
tions to come through all the future. 


OUR SOLDIER DEAD IN FOREIGN LANDS 


Mr. TILSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Harpy] have leave to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting a report of his 
visit to the American cemeteries in Europe. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Harpy] may extend his remarks in the Record on the subject 
of his visit to the American cemeteries in Europe. Is there 
objection? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I was recently in Europe and 
while there visited the battle fields where American troops were 
engaged in the great World War and the principal American 
cemeteries in France where more than 30,000 brave American 
boys rest in peace. 

I want to tell the House and the country that the American 
cemeteries in Europe are permanently located, charmingly 
siftated, well developed, and beautifully kept. It should be 
a pride and comfort to the mothers and comrades of those who 
fell and were left in France to know that no grayes anywhere 
and no cemeteries in all the world are better cared for than 
these. I have visited or passed by hundreds of cemeteries in 
Europe where literally millions of the soldiers of the World 
War are buried. The English cemeteries are fairly well kept 
up. The French, German, and Italian cemeteries have a sadly 
neglected appearance. The American cemeteries are in tiptop 
condition and are the best cared for of all. 

The American cemeteries are beauty spots in Europe and will 
be hallowed ground to Americans who visit them for centuries 
to come. 

It has taken some years to develop this system of cemeteries 
for the American dead. During the war it was necessary that 
burials be made at convenient points. At the end of the war 
November 11, 1918, there were 2,007 places where six or more 
burials had been made. By preliminary concentration by the 
American Expeditionary Forces this number was reduced to 
789. Final concentration work began January 1, 1920, and 
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the eight permanent cemeteries were located and developed. 
About this time many bodies were removed to the United 
States for burial at the request of relatives. For a time rela- 
tives had that option. In all 46,234 bodies have been brought 
to the United States, 604 were shipped to homes in foreign 
lands, 139 at the request of relatives were left where originally 
buried and at this time 30,502 rest in the eight permanent 
national cemeteries of Europe. A total of 77,552 graves are 
known and registered at home and abroad. The option of 
removal on the part of relatives expired April 1, 1922. 

These removals left the cemeteries badly torn up—many 
vacant graves scattered around. This has all been corrected 
now. The cemeteries have all been laid out in perfect order— 
the rows even and straight, the arrangement artistic and im- 
pressive. Our men who fought in France have found their 
final resting biuces where they will sleep through the ages. 

We have in Europe now eight American cemeteries—six in 
France, one in Belgium, and one in England. The lands have 
been acquired by the United States Government and the Gov- 
ernment has assumed the responsibility for their care. Funds 
have been provided liberally by Congress and the War Depart- 
ment has given its best men for the development of the ceme- 
tery system. 

The permanent cemeteries in France are located in pictur- 
esque spots near the great battle fields in which most of the 
men buried lost their lives. No two of the cemeteries are 
alike, but all are uniformly beautiful, well arranged, and are 
being given excellent care. They are all covered with blue 
grass and are as green as any Washington lawn. Trees and 
shrubbery have been planted, beauty spots laid out and are 
being developed. At the entrance gate of each is a caretaker’s 
home and hostess house, where relatives may find quarters 
when required. In the center is a tall flagpole, from which an 
American flag flies always in the daytime. 

The graves are marked by white crosses. At present the 
crosses are of wood, painted white, The names and organiza- 
tion numbers are painted in black. Once a year or oftener the 
crosses are washed, repainted white, and the names restenciled, 
Always the rows and rows of crosses stand out in the green 
field clean and conspicuous. From miles away over the rolling 
fields of France you can pick out an American cemetety with 
its American flag flying and its field of even systematical rows 
of snow-white crosses. 

On the back of each cross is an aluminum strip, giving the 
name and organization number of the soldier. This is to avoid 
the possibility of any mistake. Over a few graves straight 
slabs bearing a six-pointed star—the star of David—in place 
of the cross appear. These are the graves of the orthodox 
Jews, There are 425 such stars in the eight cemeteries, In 
the near future white-marble crosses will take the place of 
the wooden crosses, Congress has appropriated nearly $500,000 
for the start, and the change is well under way. 

In these eight cemeteries are now buried 30,502 American 
heroes. One thing that impressed me as I walked around read- 
ing the names on the crosses was the fact that there is no dis- 
tinction given to rank or prominence. I found a brigadier 
general laid in an inconspicuous spot with a private on each of 
the four sides, An American ace whose name was much in 
both the American and foreign press for his bravery in attack- 
ing and bringing down German airplanes lies between privates 
whose names you have never heard, Officers and men, Young 
Men’s Christian Association workers, and Red Cross nurses all 
rest together without special marks or distinction. Included 
in the heroic dead in these eight cemeteries are 1,397 officers, 
42 Young Men's Christian Association workers, 5 Knights of 
Columbus workers, 41 Red Cross workers, 44 nurses, and 1,656 
graves are marked “ Unknown.” 

The most important, so far as number of graves goes, is the 
Meuse-Argonne Cemetery. In it are 14,091 graves. The name 
indicates the battles in which they lost their lives. It covers 
180 acres. The graves are on a sloping hillside and the ar- 
rangement is in the shape of a great shield. Down at the 
bottom of the slope is a fountain and lily pond. The care- 
taker’s home and hostess house are upon another elevation 
overlooking the whole. You can hardly imagine a more pie- 
turesque situation than this cemetery presents from the care- 
taker’s home, and its beauty will grow as the shrubbery and 
trees so artistically arranged around the edges develop with 
age. This cemetery is near the little village of Romagne-sous- 
Montfaucon, Meuse, France, and is 156 miles from Paris. 

The St. Mihiel Cemetery covers a section of the battle field of 
that name and has 4,141 graves, Many of the boys buried here 
lost their lives in the St. Mihiel drive, and some of them almost 
at the spot where they are buried. This cemetery covers 37% 
acres. It is more or less level, but on an elevated tract, and 
can be seen from miles around. It is being beautifully deco- 
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entrance gate. St. Mihiel Cemetery is near the little village of 
Thiaucourt, Meurthe-et-Moselle, France, and is 180 miles out 
from Paris. 

In the Aisne-Marne, named for the two rivers along which so 
many battles were fought, are 2,212 graves. It is in the uni- 
form style more or less, and is being given the usual good care 
and development, covering 34 acres. It lays near the battle 
field of Belleau Wood and is near the well-known French town 
of Chateau-Thierry and only 52 miles distant from Paris, so is 
easily reached. 

The Oise-Aisne Cemetery is the second largest of them all, 
having 5,934 graves. It is in the neighborhood of Fere-en- 
Tardenois and only 67 miles from Paris. It covers 32 acres of 
ground and is being beautifully developed. 

From here I drove out a little way in the country to see the 
grave of Quentin Roosevelt, who is buried in the fleld where he 
lost his life. It was the desire of his distinguished father that 
he lie where he fell. Over the grave is a cross and near by on 
the publie highway is a beautiful memorial fountain erected to 
his memory. The inscription on the fountain reads: 


Lieut. Quentin Roosevelt, age 20, Air Service, U. S. A., fell in battle 
Chamery, July 14, 1918. 


And below are the lines: 


Only those are fit to live who are not afraid to die. 
Roosevelt.) 


This cemetery is not far from Rheims. 

The Somme Cemetery covers only 14% acres of ground but 
is the resting place for 1,816 of our Nation's heroes. It is near 
Bony and 83 miles distant from Paris. It is the only American 
cemetery in France I did not visit. 

In the outskirts of Paris, in fact only 7 miles distant, is 
Suresnes Cemetery, which will naturally because of its con- 
venient location, be the most frequently visited of them all. 
Already thousands of Americans who visit Paris have come 
here to pay their homage to America’s dead. It has a beautiful 
location on a little hillside under the protecting shade of the 
historic old Fort Valeron. From the grounds one looks out 
over the River Seine and the Bois de Boulogne into the city of 
Paris, a magnificent view indeed. This cemetery lends itself 
especially well to decoration and, being one of the first located 
on a permanent basis, it is the best developed. It contains the 
graves of 1,506, many of whom died in the hospitals of Paris. 

In Belgium, near Waereghem, is Flanders Field Cemetery, 
85 miles from Brussels and 183 miles from Paris. It contains 
only 6 acres and has 365 graves. 

In England we have the Brookwood Cemetery at Surrey, 
which is 28 miles from London. It embraces only about 5 
acres of ground and contains the graves of 437 persons, some 
of whom died of diseases or accident while in England on 
their way to France, and some bodies, known and unknown, 
washed ashore from transports torpedoed off the western coast 
of Great Britain. 

These permanent cemeteries in Europe are under the admin- 
istration of the American Graves Registration Service, Quarter- 
master Corps. The chief officer in Washington is an assistant 
to the Quartermaster General, in charge of cemeterial division, 
War Department. Headquarters are maintained in Paris, 
where the officer in charge has general supervision of all the 
American cemeteries in Europe. Any person haying business 
in connection with graves in American cemeteries can address 
the Quartermaster General, Washington, D. C., or the American 
Graves Registration Service, 20 Rue Molitor, Paris, France. 

Each cemetery has its caretaker, who is superintendent in 
charge. The caretakers are a fine bunch of men, all members 
of the American Expeditionary Forces, and all have their hearts 
in their work. 

Every possible courtesy is shown relatives of American sol- 
diers buried in these cemeteries. Many mothers have visited 
the graves of their sons, and other relatives have shown keen 
interest. Both in the Washington and Paris offices a complete 
record is kept of each grave. By inquiry it is easy to ascer- 
tain in what cemetery and its exact location—row and num- 
ber—is any grave. Where accommodations can not be found 
easily near the cemetery, the service is taking care of rela- 
tives who wish to visit the grave at comfortable hostess houses 
at a moderate cost. Any mother can have a photograph taken 
of her son’s grave without cost by asking for it. And relatives 
can arrange with the service to have any grave decorated at spe- 
cial times or stated dates by providing the funds for the expendi- 
ture desired. We found many graves with flowers and special 
decorations on them, either provided for by relatives through 
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the service or through some individual who resides nearby. 
Elaborate and impressive services are held in all the American 
cemeteries on Memorial Day, and at that time all of the graves 
are beautifully decorated. Many of the Gold Star Mothers of 
America are present at the grave sides of their sons for 
Memorial Day service. 

Scattered over the countries are a number of graves of Amer- 
ican soldiers under private care, like that of Quentin Roose- 
velt. Parents or relatives have arranged for the care of these 
graves through private channels. Following the example set 
by President Roosevelt, a number of parents arranged to have 
their sons buried at or near where they fell in battle or died. 
The United States Graves Service has no control over these 
graves and does not participate in their care, but a perfect rec- 
ord of them is kept in the department. They are noted on the 
records as “Do not disturb” cases. Of these private graves 
there are 80 in France, 57 in England and Ireland, and 2 in 
Belgium. 

There are still in the battle area something like 1,488 unlo- 
cated graves. In the excitement of battle hasty burials were 
necessarily sometimes made and records made were incomplete 
or distinguishing landmarks wiped out by shellfire. The most 
careful search is being made for those unlocated graves. Two 
searching parties are working continuously on the job. Since 
July 1, 1925, 93 bodies have been recovered, and of these quite 
a number have been identified. When a body is found, if 
identification is not plain the greatest pains are taken to work 
out clues that will lead to the identification of the remains. 
This is sometimes done by things the boy carried in his pockets 
and in a number of instances by the dental work on his teeth. 

When a new body is found and identified, the nearest rela- 
tive is notified and given the option as to place of burial. The 
body may be sent to the parents’ home if desired. But after 
burial is made in the permanent cemeteries no more remoyals 
are now permitted. 

I want to say again that mothers, relatives, and comrades 
of heroes who are buried in our American cemeteries in Europe 
can rest assured that their graves are well cared for—far better, 
a fact, than graves are in many of our own cemeteries here at 

ome, 

THE UNKNOWN HEROES 


I have mentioned the fact that the crosses at the heads of 
1,656 graves in American cemeteries bear the inscription “ un- 
known ” and that 1,488 American heroes lie in unlocated graves. 

In Arlington Cemetery at Washington is a monument to the 
“unknown” soldier. I was at the impressive burial. service 
of this unknown soldier on November 11, 1921. Greater honor 
has never been paid to any king or president or any of the 
world's great personalities than was paid to the unknown sol- 
dier on that day. So far as I know no individual ever had a 
more imposing funeral. The monument stands, among other 
rmionuments to America’s greatest soldiers, in memory of the 
8,144 unknown soldiers buried in Europe. 

At Chalons-sur-Marne we went around to the hotel de ville, 
which is French for city hall, to see the place where this body 
of the unknown was selected. From four unknown soldiers in 
sealed caskets brought in from different fields this one was 
selected by Sergeant Younger. From here the body started on 
one of the greatest funeral tours in the world’s history—across 
France, across the sea, arriving in New York, signal honors 
and impressive services everywhere. It passed through a line 
of bowed heads and flags at half-mast from Chalons to the sea, 
from New York to Washington. The body lay in state in the 
Capitol and was buried with military honors at Arlington. 

Every American mother who mourns a son in a grave 
marked “ unknown” can feel an intimate thrill of pride in this 
service and in this monument to the “unknown soldier,” for it 
is in spirit, and may have been in fact, her own son who was 
so signally honored, her own son who is buried here. 

Other countries have followed our example in honoring the 
unknown soldier. I have visited the graves of the unknown 
soldier in France, Italy, Belgium, and England. 


THE UNKNOWN. DEAD 
(By John F. Brandon, in the Providence Journal) 


The Unknown Dead? Not so; we know him well 
Who died for us on that red soil of France, 
Who faced the fearful shock of gas and shell, 
And laughed at death in some blood-strewn advance. 


Nameless in truth, but crowned with such a name 
As glory gives to those who greatly die, 

Who marched, a simple soldier, with the flame 
Of duty bidding him to Calvary. 
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He is all brothers dead, all lovers lost, 

All sons and comrades resting over there; 
The symbol of the knightly, fallen host, 

The sacred pledge of burdens yet to bear. 


Mangled and torn, for whom we pray to-day, 
Whose soul rose grandly to God's peaceful throne, 
Leaving to us this quiet, shattered clay, 
Silent and still—unnamed—but not unknown. 


PROHIBITION, THE CONSTITUTION, THE ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBI- 
TION, AND ITS EFFECT 


Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of law 
enforcement. 

The SPRAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Speaker and fellow Members 
of the House, a great deal has recently been said relative to 
prohibition, its enforcement, and the lack of same, and I 
assure you that it gives me pleasure to at this time have the 
opportunity to express to you my views on this timely and all- 
important subject. It is always a pleasure to me to defend 
our prohibition laws and to advocate their rigid and full en- 
forcement. The fact is, as an officer of our Government and. 
as a private citizen I am for the rigid enforcement of each and 
every law, both Federal and State, because without law and 
its strict enforcement our Government surely could not long 
exist. 

Inasmuch as our Federal prohibition laws are based upon the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution, I think it well to 
briefly discuss the Constitution, which is a written instrument 
declaring the powers granted by the people of the United 
States for the establishment of the Federal Government; divid- 
ing the machinery of government into legislative, judicial, and 
executive branches; defining the power and duty of each and 
asserting certain principles by which they are to be governed. 
It was drafted by representatives selected by the original 
thirteen States, with the exception of Rhode Island, in a con- 
vention held at Philadelphia in the year 1787, written, of 
course, by Thomas Jefferson. 

The Constitution was submitted to and ratified by the conven- 
tions of the thirteen States and became effective March 4, 1789, 
at which time Washington was made President; and, may I say 
in passing, that the original Constitution had opposers of its 
ratification; notably among them were such men as the elo- 
quent Patrick Henry, Benjamin Harrison, John Tyler, Richard 
Henry Lee, Elbridge Gerry, Thomas Sumter, the then Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, George Clinton, Governor of New 
York, and many others. Incidentally, their main force of attack 
was that it was destructive of the rights of the States just as 
the wet forces are to-day arguing that the eighteenth amend- 
ment is destructive of State rights; and, my friends, when I 
see the distinguished gentlemen of this House from such States 
as Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island to-day defending so strongly the rights of the 
States I wonder how they and their predecessors stood during 
the years from 1840 to 1870, when the real rights of States were 
in jeopardy and when the States of my fair Southland suf- 
fered their almost every right to be confiscated. We from the 
South know and thoroughly appreciate what is meant by State 
rights and have no sympathy with those from the great wet 
centers when they cry State rights because it interferes with 
their pocketbook or their vicious appetites, 

The Constitution may be amended by a yote of two-thirds of 
a quorum in the House of Representatives and in the Senate 
voting for said amendment; this vote offers it to the conventions 
or legislatures of the various States and must in turn be rati- 
fied by three-fourths of these legislatures. The eighteenth 
amendment, which prohibits the manufacture, sale, and trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquor within, the importation thereof 
into, or the exportation thereof from, the United States and all 
territories subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage pur- 
poses was passed by the United States Senate August 1, 1917, 
and by the House of Representatives December 17, 1917. It 
was then submitted to the legislatures of the several States, and 
by January 16, 1919, the legislatures of the necessary three- 
fourths of the States had ratified the amendment; it was then 
proclaimed by the Secretary of State and became an integral 
part of the Constitution, to take effect one year thereafter, 
going into effect January 16, 1920. 

It is singular, Mr. Speaker, that 46 of the 48 States, all 
States except Rhode Island and Connecticut, ratified the eight- 
eenth amendment. It is also interesting to note that the 
amendment was submitted by a vote of 282 to 128 in the House 
of Representatives, and by a vote of 65 to 20 in the United 
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States Senate, in each branch more than the necessary two- 
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thirds. Since the adoption of the eighteenth amendment, 
measures bearing upon prohibition and its enforcement have 
repeatedly come before Congress, and it is interesting to note 
that every time, the dry vote has increased and the wet vote 
decreased. 

Seven years’ time was allowed for the various States to 
ratify the eighteenth amendment, but, Mr. Speaker, only 12 
months were required. ‘The total vote in the lower house of 
the legislatures of the States ratifying the eighteenth amend- 
ment was 3,782 votes for, to 1,035 votes against, or 78.5 per 
cent affirmative. The total vote in the senates of the respective 
legislatures was 1,310 for, to 237 against ratification, or 84.6 
per cent affirmative; and it is also interesting to note that 
98.2 per cent of the population of the United States resided in 
the 46 States which ratified the eighteenth amendment. 

The enemies of prohibition should forget the erroneous idea 
that prohibition came in overnight, so to speak, by the adop- 
tion of the eighteenth amendment; the fact is, prohibition has 
been a live issue in all of the States for years and years, and 
only through ardent efforts of the drys and the religious and 
moral workers was it possible to adopt this amendment. Thir- 
ty-three States had adopted State prohibition prior to the 
date upon which national prohibition became effective. 

These States and the date of adoption are as follows: Ala- 
bama in 1915; Arizona in 1914; Arkansas in 1915; Colorado in 
1914; Florida in 1918; Georgia in 1907; Idaho in 1915; Indiana 
in 1917; Iowa in 1915; Kansas in 1880; Kentucky in 1919; 
Maine in 1851; Michigan in 1916; Mississippi in 1908; Mon- 
tana in 1916; Nebraska in 1916; Nevada in 1918; New Hamp- 
shire in 1917; New Mexico in 1917; North Carolina in 1908; 
North Dakota in 1889; Ohio in 1918; Oklahoma in 1907; 
Oregon in 1914; South Carolina in 1915; South Dakota in 
1916; Tennessee in 1909; Texas in 1918; Utah in 1917; Vir- 
ginia in 1914; Washington in 1919? West Virginia in 1912; 
Wyoming in 1918. 

By adding the area of these, you will find that 95.4 per 
cent of the total area of the United States and that 68.3 per 
cent of the total population of the United States lived in 
no-license territory at the time that the eighteenth amendment 
became effective, and yet we still have those wet advocates who 
cry State rights and who would force alcoholic liquors and all 
of its iniquities over this vast dry territory and this large 
majority of American citizens. I am sure that since this date, 
dry area and dry population census percentage has increased. 
In fact, I do not believe that more than 15 per cent of the 
peoples of the United States are wet, and this meager minority 
in their selfish and vicious beliefs would undertake to force 
intoxicating liquors upon the other 85 per cent. 

This meager wet minority, which advocates the modification 
of the Volstead law, contend that crime and drunkenness have 
increased and that prohibition has failed. Permit me to say, 
Mr. Speaker, that the latest official refutation of the charge 
that prohibition has failed, that drunkenness has increased, 
and that crimes related to drinking have gone upward is given 
by the preliminary report of the United States Census Bureau’s 
count of prisoners for the year 1923. Comparing that year 
with 1910, a year uncomplicated with war, unusual economic 
conditions, or saloon restriction, the figures in this census 
report show a remarkable decrease. 

There were 121.2 prisoners in penal institutions January 1, 
1910, for each 100,000 persons in the country. On January 1, 
1928, this had dropped to 99.7, a decrease of 17.7 per cent. 
The number of commitments per 100,000 population showed an 
even greater relative decrease, falling from 521.7 per 100,000 
in 1910 to $25.1 per 100,000 in 1923, a reduction of 37.7 per 
cent. 

The decrease in drunkenness commitments Is especially sig- 
nificant. There were 170,941 such commitments in 1910, but 
only 91,867 in 1923, the ratio in 1910 being 185.9 per 100,000, 
and in 1923, 83.1, a decrease of 55.2 per cent. Disorderly-conduct 
cases dropped 51.5 per cent, assault commitments 53.1 per cent, 
prostitution cases 28.8 per cent, and other offenses generally re- 
lated to intemperance and drunkenness in equal degree. 

The decrease in the number of commitments to jails and 
workhouses is more significant in relation to the liquor ques- 
tion than the decrease in the total number of commitments. 

The total commitments would have been much lower if 
“violations of city ordinances,” had not risen 67.3 per cent in 
the ratio per 100,000. 

That drink-caused crime has greatly decreased since the 
eighteenth amendment closed the saloon, the most prolific 
source of crime and misery, is proyen beyond refutation by 
these Government figures. 

I have tables bearing out these statements, but they arè 
rather lengthy and I shall not ask permission to place them in 
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the Recorp, but will be glad to show them to anyone who may 
doubt the veracity of the above statements. 

The wets claim, I believe, among other things, that the 
health of the country is worse now than it was before prohibi- 
tion, but statistics reveal the opposite, as will be seen by the 
crude death rates issued by the Bureau of the Census for the 
following years: 


1926 


I do not have the 1°23 statistics officially. Reports from 35 
cities, received each week during 1922 and 1923, show a death 
rate of 13 for 52 weeks of 1923, as compared with 12.5 for the 
same period in 1922. On the basis of the ratio between the 
death rate of these cities and the Nation in 1922, the death 
rate for 1923 may be estimated at 12.2 per 1,000 population. 
The average annual death rate from 1913 to 1917 was 13.92 
per 1.000. Since the influenza epidemic made the 1915 rate 
abnormal, it may be ignored, although the greater mortality 
among users of alcohol definitely increased the toll ef death. 
Had the average rate of the five wet years prevailed in the 
years of prohibition, 873,975 more deaths would have been 
recorded. Prohibition did not save all of these lives, but no 
other single factor affecting the entire people did so much to 
reduce mortality. 

The decrease in the death rate from tuberculosis of all forms 
is significant. This was between 140 and 150 per 100,000 in the 
years before prohibition, the lowest figure recorded in the wet 
years being 14.2 in 1916. The following figures, as issued by 
the Bureau of the Census, show the continuous decrease since 
alcohol was outlawed as a beverage: 


99. 4 
97.0 


One might quote like decrease in the death rate in other dis- 
eases in which the use of alcohol depresses yitality and breaks 
protective barriers. 

The decrease in deaths from alcoholism under prohibition ap- 
pears in the following figures: 

Alcoholism death rates per 100,000 policyholders in the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., industrial department: 


The increase for 1922 is marked, due probably to the propa- 
ganda of opponents of prohibition, but is still far below the 
lowest recorded for the license era. This is the more signifi- 
cant, since the intoxicants obtainable are usually poisonous. 
If any considerable fraction of the former quantities of liquor 
was now being used, the dangerous beverages of the bootlegger 
would send the alcoholism death rates soaring. That these 
rates continue to fall is good evidence of the effectiveness of 
prohibition in greatly decreasing liquor consumption. 

It has also been contended by the wets that the morality 
and spiritual life of the Nation is lower since the adoption of 
the eighteenth amendment, but to the contrary, statistics reveal 
that the opposite is altogether the case. I shall not place in 
the Recorp tables showing the great improvement on the 
morals of our country, as I believe it is too evident to be 
stressed. 


Mr. Speaker, to my great surprise there are those who will 
contend that prohibition is unsound economically. After all, 
these great issues resolve themselves in to an economic status, 
and statistics show that since the advent of national prohibi- 
tion, America has grown financially by leaps and bounds, 
America, in reality, was a dry Nation long before the adoption 
of the eighteenth amendment, because, I say it was dry from 
the time a majority of its area and a majority of its citizens 
lived in license free territory; and it is interesting to note this 
vast and enormous business, economic, and financial growth in 
the past 20 years has been phenomenal. America’s manu- 
factured products have increased from $15,000,000,000 to over 
$60,000,000,000, her food products have increased from less 
than $3,000,000,000 to over $10,000,000,000, her mineral products 
have increased from about one and one-third billion dollars 
to $6,000,000,000, her imports and exports amounted to $2,450,- 
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000,000 and reports for 1924 showed increase to 88,200, 000,000; 
the bank clearings were, $438,000,000 for 1924, or four times 
that of 20 years ago, and bank deposits have increased in like 
proportion and $43,000,000,000 were deposited in the banks 
of the United States in 1924. 

Now, my friends, is there anything which speaks better for 
prohibition than this great financial steadiness and growth; 
why, America to-day is the world’s banker. Financial experts 
like Herbert Hoover, Judge Gary, Henry Ford, Roger Babson, 
R. H. Scott, and others, attribute our prosperity in part to 
prohibition; you probably know how long drunken employees 
would be permitted to work for Henry Ford, America’s greatest 
financial wizard. The foreign nations which are jealous of 
us and envy our prosperity under prohibition criticize us 
extremely for having adopted prohibition, but when they want 
money, they come to America after it. And we can not forget 
that during the great World War America was the only dry 
nation which had soldiers on the firing line, and their record 
is known too well by each of you for me to stress it here, and 
I would have you bear in mind also, that when the time for 
peace came, the peace terms were dictated by a dry nation’s 
president, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
of America. It seems to me that this alone should be argu- 
ment enough for prohibition and for its strict enforcement. 

No nation is so prominent to-day in world affairs as is the 
United States. It leads in invention, education, diplomacy, 
jurisprudence, and finance, and this great lead and prosperity 
among the nations of the world is strengthened by its being 
the only dry nation. 

Those who are trying so hard to modify the Volstead Act 
would have us to believe that more alcohol is consumed now 


than was consumed before the adoption of the eighteenth amend- 


ment, but for your information, I desire to read here a short 
statement by Hon. Wayne B. Wheeler, superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America: 


The consumption of intoxicants has dropped to a small fraction of its 
former total. The records show that prior to prohibition we consumed 
84,825,000 gallons of pure alcohol annually in 1,880,000,000 gallons of 
beer; 83,000,000 gallons of pure alcohol in 167,000,000 gallona of 
whisky and distilled spirits; over 6,000,000 gallons of pure alcohol in 
42,000,000 gallons of wine, a total of over 174,000,000 gallons of pure 
alcohol. This is more than twice the total production of denatured 
alcohol to-day. 

Under prohibition 6,000,000 gallons of specially denatured alcohol 
was diverted to beverage use, and the best estimate is that less than 
10,000,000 gallons of alcohol is made or consumed in smuggled liquor, 
moonshine, and home brew, exclusive of permitted beverages. This is 
less than 10 per cent of the former beverage consumption. 

The newly issued census figures show a 55 per cent decrease in drunk- 
enness commitments in 1923 compared with 1910. Later figures show 
this decrease continued through 1925. 

America’s sobriety is far ahead of European nations cited by the wets 
as evidence of the superiority of license. The ratlo of drunkenness 
convictions in England and Wales was 200 per 100,000 population in 
1923, The ratio of such convictions in the United States was 83.1 in 
the same year, 1923, according to the Census Bureau. London arrests 
three and a half times as many for intoxication per year as New York, 
and Paris twice as many, in spite of the greater severity of our police. 
One hundred and ninety-three thousand registered home distilleries in 
France contribute to the intoxication of that nation. With bread lines, 
unemployment doles, debt dodging, and hands outstretched for American 
loans, the wet nations of Europe may profit by America's example of 
new freedom from alcohol's rule. 

. s 6 . * . * 


Pauperism and the slums that elustered around thelr creator, the 
saloon, have gone with it. Our pauperism ratio to-day, according to 
the latest census estimate, is the lowest in our history. 


A great deal has been said relative to the cost of enforcing 
prohibition, but, Mr. Speaker, I am always willing to vote to 
expend money when the investment is so good. Money spent to 
enforce prohibition is a wise investment. I voted for the ap- 
propriation to enforce prohibition, and would have voted for it 
had it carried twice the amount. The cost of prohibition en- 
forcement through the Prohibition Bureau amounts to about 
$9,000,000 annually. The total appropriation of $9,250,000 cov- 
ers the enforcement of the law against narcotics as well as 
intoxicating liquor. The returns to the Government through 
penalties, seized property, and so forth, is shown by the follow- 
ing report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922: 
$2, 824, 685, 01 


39, 964. 14 
1, 739, 662, 80 


Total. 4, 804, 271. 95 
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Action has been taken on the forfeiture of bonds of $3,000,000, 

Over $130,000,000 of special assessed taxes have been placed 
on the tax list, a considerable portion of which will be col- 
lected. : 

As a matter of fact, it is costing the Government practically 
nothing to enforce prohibition. Bootleggers, rum runners, and 
illicit dealers are paying for their lawlessness through these 
fines and penalties. Even if $5,000,000 more were added, if the 
internal-reyenue collectors and other Federal officers would use 
the power they have to impose penalties upon these illicit deal- 
ers, it would bring back in dollars to the Government twice as 
much as it costs. If the income-tax division and the revenue 
collectors would do their whole duty, the Government would 
collect $5 for every $1 it costs to enforce the law, even though 
the alleged added amount spent by the Justice Department were 
all counted in, 

In Ohio the State prohibition commissioner, under the State 
law, made his report for 22 months, showing that with 1 com- 
missioner and 22 assistants it cost the State $216,000 to en- 
force prohibition. There was returned to the State, county, 
and local treasuries $2,000,000 which bootleggers and rum 
aunners paid for their experiment in lawlessness. 

But even if there were no compensation and the Goyern- 
ment did not get $1 back, it would furnish no good reason 
why the law should not be enforced. To spend $9,000,000 
to enforce prohibition for 110,000,000 people means about 8 
cents per head. 

For an average family of five this is 40 cents. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand remarks by the Attorney 
General of the United States, recently made before the Wom- 
ens’ National Committee for Law Enforcement, Hotel Wash- 
ington, Washington, D. C. I shall not read it, as I have been 
given unanimous consent to include it in the Recorp in my 
remarks. It will follow my remarks in the RECORD. 

Those who are asking for a modification of the Volstead 
Act, cry liberty and freedom, but when personal liberty and 
personal freedom is corruption, vice, financial greed, immo- 
rality at the distress, injustice, and expense to others, then it 
ceases to be liberty and freedom; particularly is this true 
when it would be so called liberty and freedom for the meager 
minority at the peril of the great majority. Why, they have 
brought witnesses from foreign countries to testify that we 
should modify our prohibition laws, and I for one do not need 
foreigners from Canada or from any other country to come 
to Washington to tell me what laws are needed for the 
American people. 

My experience, Mr. Speaker, is that we have too many for- 
eigners interfering with the administration of American laws, 
and all foreigners, whether they be rich or poor, humble or 
high, pauper, foreign minister, or diplomat, should be com- 
pelled to abide by our laws when they are within our bounds, 
and surely no foreign nation should expect their subjects, even 
tlough they be foreign ministers or diplomats, to openly and 
notoriously violate our laws when they are within our bounds. 

Mr. Speaker, we need dry men to enforce dry laws; so long 
as the powers that be, which are given authority to enforce 
our prohibition laws are not in full sympathy with their enforce- 
ment, you may expect graft, greed, corruption, and unlawful 
acts in prohibition enforcement to continue. Only recently, I 
read in a paper where at Tampa, Fla., on April 17, $15,000 
worth of imported liquor and alcohol had been stolen from the 
Government warehouse. Now, were the officers in charge per- 
forming their full duty? I say they were not. So long as 
wet men are placed in charge of enforcing a dry law, you may 
expect warehouses to leak. And I hope the time will soon 
come when prohibition officers will be instantly fired when they 
go before committees and say that the sale of beer or wine 
would strengthen prohibition. Men who believe the sale of 
light wine or beer would strengthen prohibition are wet to the 
core, and should never be permitted to occupy a dry berth. 

I am proud to say, Mr. Speaker, that I came from a dry 
State. Florida is a dry State and is enforcing her prohibi- 
tion laws. While I was on the bench before I came to Con- 
gress, I sentenced law violators to months in the jail for 
having in their possession less than one pint of intoxicating 
liquor. But, Mr. Speaker, we need the cooperation and full 
service of dry Federal prohibition enforcement agents. 

I hold in my hand a clippifiig from a newspaper of my State; 
it is an article written by a small school boy, Elmer Me- 
Millan, a boy in his early teens, who resides in my home city. 
I shall not take the time to read it, but it coneludes as follows: 


Why should we degrade our country to satisfy the thirst of some 
degraded men who do not think of the American homes but of the 
money they will make in the liquor traffic. If this is all the respect 
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we have for our country, I do not think we should have the right 
to be protected by the American flag and to call ourselves American 
citizens, For the main thought of every American citizen under 
Old Glory should be to raise the flag to higher places and not 
lower it. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this is a typical American boy, raised 
by a mother who is a total invalid, but a sweet Christian 
character, and in spite of her affliction has regularly gone 
with her family to church, and raised by an honest, plain 
father, who works daily for the support of his several chil- 
dren, and so long as steady American fathers raise patriotic 
sons like Elmer McMillan, America shall be a dry Nation, 


REMARKS BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES AT LUNCH- 
EON OF WOMEN’S NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT, HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 13, 1926 


Madame the President and members of the Women's Committee on 
Law Enforcement, in approaching the subject before you at this social 
gathering of the representatives of your great body, I am somewhat 
at a loss how to begin, 

To me, the matter of having the law observed, in a country under 
a Government like ours, seems a very simple thing. All that is nec- 
essary is that each member of each family in each community in each 
State shall go about his and her business each day with the purpose 
in mind to obey the rules made by society for its own guidance. But 
it happens that there are here and there among us persons who do. 
not have such purpose; persons who, instead of trying to earn an 
honest living, by honest toil, undertake to get the means of living in 
what they think and hope will be an easier way. 

We must remember that a living for all must be earned by all, and 
each member of society who does not by some useful action earn his 
keep, Increases the burden of the rest who have to earn it for them. 

With those who are a burden from being mere drones, shirks, we 
need not further concern ourselves here; with those who by active 
preying on their fellow members of the social body undertake to get 
a living, or more than a living—the means of luxury—we are here 
very much concerned. 

With those who undertake to set aside the rules of life which we 
ourselves have made, and satisfy their cravings of lust, of appetite, 
of revenge, of malice by reprisals on individuals, on the community, 
we are very much concerned, 

We make law governing the relations of individuals to each other 
and their property, and we provide courts in which individuals may 
seek redress for violations of their legal rights by other individuals, 

We make law governing the relations of individuals to the com- 
munity, and provide by law penalties for infraction of such law. 
The community as a body can not well impose such penalties, and so 
we provide courts to pass on the question of whether there has been 
an infraction of the law, and provide representatives of the com- 
munity to prevent in such courts charges against persons accused of 
infractions of the law—prosecuting officers, 

What is the duty of such a representative of the community toward 
its laws? 

It seems to me that a prosecuting officer, while and so long as he 
holds his place as the representative of the law, ought not to take 
the position that the law as it is ought not to be the law. 

The law is the will of the body politic, and we are in our places 
by the will of the body politic, put there to execute that will; and 
if we go about declaring in speech and in print that the law ought 
to be changed, so that acts which are offenses against the law will 
not be offenses, we thereby weaken our causes in the minds of the 
tribunals before whom we must try them. 

I notice on the letterheads of this committee that the purpose of 
the organizations it represents is to encourage the enforcement of all 
the law, with especial emphasis on the eighteenth amendment and 
the Volstead Act, and I have been informed by some of your officers 
that you are particularly anxious for an expression of my views on 
that subject. 

Let me say that what my views are is not, as I see it, of much 
greater importance than what your views are. I can keep the ma- 
chinery of prosecution of violators of the law in motion, but you can 
make the results of such work effective, or to a considerable extent 
inypair its effectiveness. į 

At the risk of being accused of having a single-track mind, I wish 
to repeat here in substance a few observations I have before publicly 
made on this subject. 

In this country, under our system of government, the will of the 
people expressed by their vote becomes and is the rule of conduct which 
all citizens are bound to observe and which all citizens or aliens must 
be compelled to observe. That rule of conduct creates the duty of 
every inhabitant of the jurisdiction doing the voting. 

The eighteenth amendment is the law of the land. 

The Volstead Act is the law of the land. 


Both by constitutional command of the whole people and by legis- 
lative enactment of their representatives in Congress it has been 
decreed that traffic In intoxicating liquor shall cease. 
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There is no room for discussion as to what the yoters of the country 
have said. 

There is no halfway place in the command they have laid upon their 
servants chosen and appointed to administer the law. 

But notwithstanding that the law is as it is, notwithstanding the 
will of the people is that this traffic, and, of course, the drinking of 
alcohol, shall cease, a considerable number of persons insist they will 
not obey the law and persist in the traffic to supply drink for them- 
selyes and others who are willing to reward them for the chances they 
take. 

Those who engage in the business, those who furnish the business 
by buying its wares, and some who do not wish to either sell or buy 
liquor, undertake to excuse the violators by saying over and over that 
this law is an infringement of personal liberty. 

They declare that since the prohibition law went into effect it has 
never been practically in effect. 

That it has been a disastrous, tragic failure. 

That the Federal Government is powerless to enforce it, because, 
they say, The instinct of personal liberty is very strong.“ Man can 
not be made over by law,” and “ thousands of the best citizens of the 
country haye been brought into contact with the bootlegger, and have 
no compunction whatever about violating the law.” 

Let us examine these propositions briefly. 

Though some of those who make these claims and arguments may 
not, do not, have in mind a purpose to make the thing prohibited easier 
to procure and less dangerous to make and sell by those who would 
provide it, nevertheless such is the effect upon the execution of the 
law. 

Personal liberty to do what? Anything except to facilitate the 
making, sale, and use of intoxicants? Why? Any reason, except that 
the use of them may not be interfered with? 

What other result can follow the constant declaration that the 
law is not binding on the consciences of those who do not favor its 
provisions, because they say it interferes with personal liberty and the 
instinct of personal liberty is very strong. What other result can 
follow than that juries will hesitate to convict on charges of viola- 
tion of the law? 

What other result can follow than that those contemplating engaging 
in the traffic will be encouraged by the thought that probably, even if 
detected and arrested, conviction will not follow? 

No compunction about violating the law? Violating it how? What 
for? Anything except to provide intoxicants for somebody to drink? 

No. 

Such contentions, when made by those who do not want liquor for 
themselves, who would not intentionally put obstacles in the way of 
enforcement of the law, must be made without realization of the effect 
of their position. 

That effect can be and is only to weaken public sentiment in favor 
of any law enforcement and to encourage violation of all law. 

It is only a step—and an easy one—for the man of loose moral 
fiber who hears and reads that men of education, of standing and influ- 
ence, aver and urge that he is not in conscience bound to give alle- 
giance to one provision of the Constitution, is not in conscience bound 
to observe one statute because it interferes with his liberty to do as 
he pleases in that matter, to come to the conclusion that he is not 
in conscience bound to observe another law, and then another, which 
interferes with the liberty he would have to do some other act but 
for the law; and when he is told that many of the best citizens vio- 
late a part of the law without compunction, what conclusion can he 
reach but that he may violate any part of it without compunction? 

The difference between civilization and barbarism is in the presence 
or absence of law. 

The very idea of law in a community carries with it the surrender 
of individual freedom of action for the good of the whole body. 


In a state of barbarism one may walk or drive where he please, 
unless the personal liberty“ of another stronger than he interferes. 

In Washington one must drive on the right-hand side of the street. 
Why? Because the community has decided that the welfare of the 
whole, of which he is a part, demands that he be deprived of liberty 
to drive where he please and compelled to go on the right-hand side. 

Does anyone contend that “man can not be made over by law” in 
this matter? 

Does anyone contend that because “the instinct of personal liberty 
Is very strong” he has a right to endanger the safety of everyone in 
the street, including himself, by asserting his personal liberty and 
driving on the left-hand side? 

What is the difference between insuring the safety of travel by 
depriving men of their personal liberty through compelling them to 
drive on the right side and compelling them to be sober when driving 
through depriving them of the means of getting drunk? 

The real source of the embarrassment to the enforcement of the 
law is, not that the law interferes with personal liberty—any law 
which hag any effect upon the conduct of the individuals composing 
society does that—must do that—but that so many well-intentioned 
persons, thoughtlessly, or following some process of unsound reason- 
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ing, join hands with those who intentionally violate the law and give 
them aid and comfort in attempting to justify their unlawful conduct. 

There is no right of personal liberty to perpetuate an institution 
which the law condemns. 

In this country that the liquor traffic shall be exterminated is 
established by solemn resolution of the electorate. 

That it ought not to exist is admitted by those making the argu- 
ments and claims I have been discussing when they say either by 
way of preface or conclusion to every discussion, “ We do not desire 
to bring back intoxicating liquor”; There is no intention ever to 
bring back the saloon.” Those who say this honestly surely can not 
have thought out the result to which their arguments fend. 

The rest “do protest too much.” 

Again, if it be true that “the prohibitory law has never been 
practically in effect,” that “it has been a disastrous, tragic failure,” 
that “the Government is powerless to enforce it,“ in what way does 
it interfere with the personal liberty of those who would drink 
intoxicants? 

The answer is, as everybody knows, that by reason of the existence 
of national prohibition, by reason of its practical effect, by reason of 
the exertion of the power of the Federal Government, the traffic in 
liquor is becoming day by day more and more difficult and dangerous 
to carry on. 

As the application of the Federal power grows more strict, and th» 
manufacture within the country and importation from without become 
more restricted, as the business becomes more difficult and dangerous, 
the price of the goods dealt in rises, and right there is where the 
shoe pinches; right there is the evidence which can not be con- 
troverted, that the Federal Government is not “ powerless to enforce” 
the law. 

I maintain that to show the law, any law, is violated is not to 
show that it is not being enforced, or that it can not be enforced. 

If that argument were sound, then, because crimes of murder, rape, 
robbery, smuggling, stealing, embezzlement, continue to be committed, 
we must say the penalties against them can not be imposed. 

No one likes that. 

As the amount of liquor available for consumption decreases and 
the price of liquor rises and the profit per quart or per gallon in- 
creases, new and keener wits and ingenuity are attracted to the 
business; new and complicated and skillful schemes are devised for 
evading the law and constantly increasing watchfulness, activity, and 
study required for their detection; many of them go on for a time 
without detection. But ways of meeting and overcoming them are 
found and can be found for all of them. 

Recently some one made an argument that the great increase of 
cases in court for violation of the prohibitory law is an indication 
that the law is not being and can not be enforced. 

I submit that that increase in cases in court is an index of the 
activities which have resulted in whisky being unobtainable except 
at an expense many times as great as before those activities were 
exerted by the Federal Government. 

And as the work of detection, seizure, and arrest resulting in such 
cases in court goes on the extinction of the traffic draws so much 
nearer. 

That this traffic may be declared an evil thing, and may be abated 
under the provisions of the now existing law, is firmly settled by 
judicial decision of the highest court. 

What remains in the way of its complete abatement? 

The temptation to make money in the traffic, created by those who 
either willfully or thoughtlessly disregard their highest obligations to 
their country and themselves and offer and pay for violation of the 
law a bribe large enough to offset the danger of prosecution, fine, and 
imprisonment. 

To those “thousands of the best citizens of the country who have 
no compunctions whatever about violating the law" I address the 
question: Upon reflection, having called to your attention what your 
action really means and is in paying an outlaw for violating the law 
of your country in order to furnish you the means of gratifying your 
desire for drink, don’t you think it better to refrain from such bribery 
in the future? 

Don't you feel that, unless you so refrain, there may be some doubt 
about your being longer entitled to the designation “best citizens of 
the country?” 

Can you afford to endanger your property, your safety, your lives, 
and the property, safety, and lives of your wives and children by 
teaching and practicing the doctrine of purchasing the commission of 
crime? 

Laying aside for the moment any consideration of your duty as 
citizens, does not your interest lie the other way? 

To those who, after considering the character and consequences of 
their acts, persist in promoting and fostering the violation of the law, 
I say that the hand of punishment shall fall as often and as heavily 
as those now charged with the duty of administering the law can 
cause it to fall. . ¢ 

To you, the women of this country, I say, you can by your influence 
and your votes secure the election and appointment of honest, faith- 
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ful administrative officers, and the discharge and retirement of those 
who prove to be dishonest, unfaithful, inefficient, 

More than this— , 

Remember that the business of making, transporting, and selling 
liquor is not entered upon from the motives which incite the commis- 
sion of most other crimes—jealousy, revenge, sudden anger, ill will 
toward society generally, but only for profit. 

The market for the goods is the whole foundation of the great 
cost in money, time, and effort of suppression of the traffic. 

You can see to it that at no social event in your charge shall 
your tables be disgraced by the presence of unlawful liquor. 

You can, if you will, make the serving of unlawful liquor at social 
functions of your acquaintances so unpopular that it will cease. 

Will you do your part? 

I notice further on your letterheads, “Allegiance to the Constitution ” 
on the one side, Observance of law“ on the other side, 

With two such supporters staying up its hands, enforcement of 
the law must win. 

“Then came Amalek and fought with Israel in Rephidim. 

“And Moses said unto Joshua, Choose us out men and go out 
and fight with Amalek; to-morrow I will stand on top of the hill. 

“So Joshua did as Moses had said to him and fought with Amalek, 
and Moses, Aaron, and Hur went up to the top of the hill. 

“And it came to pass, when Moses held up his hand that Israel 
prevailed; and when he let down his hand Amalek prevailed. 

“But Moses's hands were heavy; and they took a stone and put 
it under him and he sat thereon; and Aaron and Hur stayed up his 
hands, the one on the one side, and the other on the other side; and 
his hands were steady until the going down of the sun. 

“And Joshua discomfited Amalek and his people with the edge of 
the sword.” 


SALE OF MARINE HOSPITAL AT DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill H. R. 9875 retain its place on the Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that H. R. 9875 retain its place on the Consent 
Calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I regret to object, but I do. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 42 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
April 20, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for April 20, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal reserve 
act as amended to provide for the stabilization of the price 
level for commodities in general (H. R. 7895). 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10.30 a, m.) 

Legislation relative to labor disputes in the coal-mining 
industry. 

COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a, m.) 

To amend an act entitled “An act to create a juvenile court 

in and for the District of Columbia (H. R. 6715 and H. R. 


7612). 
(7.30 p. m.) 

For the creation of a junior college as part of the public- 
school system of Washington, D. C. (H. J. Res. 113). 

To authorize attendance of nonresident pupils in public 
schools of the District of Columbia upon payment of tuition 
(H. R. 10596). : 

To incorporate Strayer College (H. R. 10730). 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a, m.) 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for National Representative for the people 
of the District of Columbia (H. J. Res. 208). 

COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Proposed bill amending the World War veterans’ act with 

reference to the appointment of guardians, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

455. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, to remain available until June 30, 1927, for resurfacing 
and paving the approach road to Vicksburg National Cemetery, 
Vicksburg, Miss., $40,000 (H. Doc. No. 325); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

456. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency estimates of appropriations for 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, 
and prior years, and supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, together with certain 
audited claims and final judgments against the District of Co- 
lumbia amounting in all to $183,660.54; also a draft of proposed 
legislation making $2,351 of the unexpended balance of the 
appropriation for salaries of public-school teachers, District of 
Columbia, fiscal year 1925 (H. Doc. No. 326); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MONTAGUE: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 5365. 
A bill to amend the Judicial Code by adding a new section to 
be No. 274D ; without amendment (Rept. No. 928). Referred to 
the House Catendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3187) for 
the relief of F. G. Alderete, and the same was referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 11419) authorizing the 
appropriation of $25,000 for the erection of a monument or 
other form of memorial at or near Waynesboro, in Burke 
County, Ga., to mark the battle field where the battle of Brier 
Creek was fought in the Revolutionary War; to the Committee 
on the Library. i 

By Mr. BERGER: A bill (H. R. 11420) to provide for the 
enforcement of first amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, to punish violations of its provisions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLGOOD: A bill (H. R. 11421) to provide for con- 
veyance of certain lands in the State of Alabama for State park 
ee preserve purposes; to the Committee on the Public 

nds. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 11422) to amend 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the Department of Agri- 
culture to issue semimonthly cotton-crop reports and providing 
for their publication simultaneously with the ginning reports of 
the Department of Commerce”; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 11423) to facilitate and 
simplify the work of the Department of Agriculture in certain 
cases; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 226) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to lend 350 cots, 350 bed 
sacks, and 700 blankets for the use of the National Custer 
Memorial Association at Crow Agency, Mont., at the semi- 
centennial of the battle of the Little Big Horn, June 24, 25, 
and 26, 1926; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BECK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 227) con- 
cerning the settlement of war debts at home as well as 
abroad; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BACON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res, 23) 
authorizing the printing of the Madison Debates of the Fed- 
eral Convention and relevant documents in commemoration 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. BLANTON: Resolution (H. Res. 228) concerning 
the alleged official misconduct of Frederick A. Fenning, a 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Resolution (H. Res. 229) 
providing for the consideration of S. 481, entitled “An act 
to amend section 8 of an act entitled ‘An act for the prevent- 
ing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated 
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or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medi- 
cines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein,’ and for 
other purposes“; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Resolution (H. Res. 230) for the con- 
sideration of H. R. 10503, H. R. 10312, H. R. 7181, H. R. 3994, 
H. R. 3763, and S. 2058; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11424) granting a pen- 
sion to Susan M. Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 11425) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Clarissa A. Clark; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. f 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11426) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DARROW : A bill (H. R. 11427) granting a pension 
to Emilie Julia McEnery; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 11428) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriett R. Enochs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. - 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 11429) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Josie Ranes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREDERICKS: A bill (H. R. 11430) granting an 
increase of pension to Hila M. Colibert; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 11431) granting an increase 
of pension to Madora N. Kingston; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 11432) for the relief of the 
Majestic Hotel, Lake Charles, La., and of Lieut. R. T. Cronau, 
United States Army; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 11433) for the relief 
of Theodore Herbert; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11434) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary E. Eades; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 11485) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Evelina C. Gardner; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11436) granting an increase of pension 
to Caroline A. Gleesettle; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11487) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah F. Garrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11438) granting an increase of pension 
to Amelia H. Stone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 11489) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine Craigan; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 11440) for the relief of 
Catherine Simon; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWARTZ: A bill (H. R. 11441) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Norris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11442) grant- 
ing a pension to James M. Smith; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 11443) granting a pen- 
sion to Elizabeth MeGiniss; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 11444) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennie I. Aldridge; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R, 11445) to grant 
an honorable discharge to Albrecht Nest, apothecary of the 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 


PETITIONS, BTO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1835. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Albert G. Wolff, 51 
Cornhill, Boston, Mass., recommending early and favorable 
consideration of the Elliott pension bill (H. R. 4023); to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

1836. By Mr. GARNER of Texas: Petition of San Antonio 
Trades Council, in opposition to Senate Resolution 167; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
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1838. Also, petition of citizens of Edinburg, Tex., against 
compulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

1839. By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of C. R. Simmons, M. D., 
and 20 other residents of Oakland, Me., protesting against the 
passage of the Copeland-Bloom bill, to regulate the practice of 
mediums and spiritualists in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1840. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Flint, Mich., 
and vicinity, protesting against the passage of House bill 7179, 
known as the Sunday observance bill; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1841. Also, petition of citizens of Lansing, Mich., urging that 
all possible means be used to prevent any modification of the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution or the so-called Vol- 
stead Act, and to promote in every way possible the vigorous 
and effective enforcement of the said amendment and act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1842. By Mr. MAPES: Letter of Mrs. Florence Goodwin and 
14 other members of the Woman's Relief Corps, No. 258, of 
Ironwood, Mich., advocating the passage of legislation for the 
benefit of veterans of the Civil War and their dependents; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1843. Also, letter of A. C. Van Raalta Woman's Relief Corps, 
No. 231, Holland, Mich., signed by Mrs. Elizabeth Van Goerin, 
president of the corps, and 20 other members thereof, adyocat- 
ing the passage of legislation for the benefit of veterans of the 
Civil War and widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1844. Also, letter of Mrs. Josie Murray and 26 other resi- 
dents of Sparta, Mich., advocating the passage of legislation for 
the benefit of veterans of the Civil War and their dependents; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1845. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of citizens of Berino, 
N. Mex., advocating enforcement of the prohibition act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1846. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Long 
Island Federation of Women’s Clubs, of Brooklyn, N. Y., oppos- 
ing the passage of the Wadsworth-Perlman bills; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

1847, Also, petition of the Fredericksburg Chamber of Com- 
merce, Fredericksburg, Va., favoring prompt action upon the 
report of the Battlefield Commission concerning the battles 
fought in Spotsylvania County, Va., from 1862 to 1865; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE 
Turspax, April 20, 1996 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 19, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed without 
amendment the following bills and joint resolution of the 
Senate: 

8. 2274. An act providing for the promotion of a professor 
at the United States Military Academy ; 

S. 2752. An act for the purchase of land as an artillery 
range at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; 

S. 2763. An act to amend section 103 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended ; 

8. 3213. An act to provide for the disposition of moneys of 
the legally adjudged insane of Alaska who have been cared for 
by the Secretary of the Interior; 

S. 3283. An act to provide for the appointment of Army field 
clerks and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, as warrant offi- 
cers, United States Army; 

§.3287. An act relating to the purchase of quarantine sta- 
tions from the State of Texas; 

8. 3463. An act to extend the time for the exchange of 
Government-owned lands for privately owned lands in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii; 

S. 3627. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State of North 
Dakota the silver service which was presented to the battleship 
North Dakota by the citizens of that State; and 

S. J. Res. 91. Joint resolution directing the Secretary of War 


1837. Also, petition of citizens of Hidalgo County, Tex., in | to allot war trophies to the American Legion Museum, 


opposition to compulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the | 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 1486) to authorize the Secretary of War to lease to 
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the Bush Terminal Railroad Co. and to the Long Island Rail- 
road use of railway tracks at Army supply base, South Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. with an amendment, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill and a joint resolution of the Senate of the following titles 
with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

§. 2296. An act authorizing insurance companies or associa- 
tons or fraternal or beneficial societies to file bills of inter- 
pleader ; and 

8. J. Res. 30. Joint resolution authorizing the establishment 
of a commission to be known as the Sesquicentennial of Ameri- 
can Independence and the Thomas Jefferson Centennial Com- 
mission of the United States, in commemoration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the one hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Thomas Jefferson, the author of that immortal 
document, 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 3745. An act to amend section 96, chapter 5, of the act 
of Congress of March 3, 1911, entitled The Judicial Code“; 

H. R. 3859. An act to validate certain declarations of inten- 
tions; 

H. R. 4532. An act to create a national military park at Cow- 
pens battle ground ; 

H. R. 4799. An act to approve act 235 of the Session Laws of 
1923 of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled“ An act to authorize 
and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, 
and supply of electric current for light and power within the 
district of Hana, on the island and county of Maui, Territory 
of Hawaii”; 

H. R. 8903. An act to donate to the town, municipality, or 
city of Jupiter, Fla., for park purposes, the abandoned tract or 
tracts of land formerly used as a life-saving station; 

II. R. 9210. An act to amend section 1 of the act of Congress 
of June 6, 1924, entitled “An act for the protection of the 
fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes“; 

H. R. 9212. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay to McLennan County, in the State of 
Texas, the sum of $9,403.42, compensation for the appropriation 
and destruction of an improved public road passing through the 
military camp at Waco, Tex., in said county, by the Govern- 
ment of the United States; 

H. R. 9390. An act to eliminate certain privately owned lands 
from the Rocky Mountain National Park and to transfer cer- 
tain other lands from the Rocky Mountain National Park to 
the Colorado National Forest, Colo. ; 

II. R. 9724. An act declaring Eagle Lake, which lies partly 
within the limits of the State of Mississippi, in Warren County, 
and partly within the limits of the State of Louisiana, in 
Madison Parish, to be a nonnavigable stream ; 

II. R. 10000. An act to consolidate, codify, and reenact the 
general and permanent laws of the United States in force 
December 7, 1925; 

H. R. 10275. An act authorizing appropriations for construc- 
tion at military posts, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10501. An act to repeal section 806 of the revenue act 
of 1926; ; 

H. R. 10539. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Department of 
Minnesota, the American Legion, the silver-service set in use on 
the battleship Minnesota; 

H. R. 10661. An act to amend the immigration act of 1924; 

H. R. 10732. An act to authorize the construction of necessary 
additional buildings at certain naval hospitals, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 10773. An act to authorize acquisition or use of public 
lands by States, counties, or municipalities, for recreational 


purposes ; 

H. R. 11318. An act to provide for the publication of the 
Code of the Laws of the United States with index, reference 
tables, appendix, ete.; and 

H. J. Res. 139. Joint resolution authorizing the construction of 
a Government dock or wharf at Juneau, Alaska. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had affixed his signature to the following enrolled biils, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 124. An act for the relief of the Davis Construction Co.; 

S. 3031. An act for the relief of George Barrett; 

H. R. 3624. An act for the relief of Hannah Parker; 
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H. R. 5012. An act to legalize a pier into the Atlantic Ocean 
at the feot of Rehoboth Avenue, Rehoboth Beach., Del.; and 

H. R. 8132. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, to cer- 
tain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, minor children, and 
helpless children of such soldiers and sailors, and for other 
purposes. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: h 


Ashurst Ernst Jones, Wash, Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Fernald Kendrick Robinson, Ark, 
Bingham Ferris Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
Blease Fess King Sackett 
Borah Fletcher Lenroot Sheppard 
Bratton Frazier McKellar Shipstead 
Broussard George McLean Shortridge 
Bruce Gerry McMaster Simmons 
Butler Gillett MeNar: Smith 
Cameron Glass Mayfield Smoot 
Capper Goff oses Stanfield 
Caraway Gooding Neely Stephens 
Copeland Greene Norbeck Swanson 
Couzens Hale e Trammell 
Cummins Harreld die son 
Curtis Harris Overman aish 
Dale Harrison Pepper Warren 
Deneen Heflin Phipps Watson 
Dill Howell Pine Weller 
Edge Johnson Ransdell Williams 
Edwards Jones, N. Mex, Reed, Mo. Willis 


Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Means] is absent on account of illness. I will allow this notice 
to stand for the day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was requested to announce 
that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKINLEY], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Mercatr], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER], and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLETTE] are absent in attendance upon a committee meeting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

CONDITION OF RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, transmitting, in compliance with Senate Resolution 438, 
dated February 26, 1923, a report for the month of March, 1926, 
showing the condition of railroad equipment and related in- 
formation, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. CAPPER presented memorials numerously signed by sun- 
dry citizens of Liberal and Nortonville, in the State of Kansas, 
remonstrating against the repeal or modification of the eight- 
eenth amendment to the Constitution, or the Volstead Act, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a resolution adopted by the Meth- 
odist Men’s Club of the First Methodist Church, of Pensacola, 
Fla., favoring the passage of such legislation as will prohibit 
the transportation, by any means whatsoever, of articles now 
prohibited by law from being transported through the mails, 
with special reference to obscene literature, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by “ Broward” Klan 
No. 52, Realm of Florida, Invisible Empire, Knights of the Ku- 
Klux Klan, of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., protesting against the 
severance of diplomatic relations with the Government of 
Mexico on account of its alleged policy relative to religious 
organizations, and favoring the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Italian Government on account of certain of its 
alleged policies, which were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, ; 

He also presented resolution adopted by “ Broward” Klan 
No. 52, Realm of Florida, Invisible Empire, Knights of the Ku- 
Klux Klan, of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., deploring the action of 
certain persons and newspapers, especially the daily press of 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., relative to the movement to dispense 
light wines and beers and other intoxicants, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to have 
printed in the Recorp a telegram in regard to the Italian 
debt settlement. I ask that the Secretary may read the tele- 
gram which I send to the desk. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the telegram. 

The telegram was read as follows: 


1926 


{Western Union telegram] 


New Tonk, N. Y., April 19, 1928. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

As president of the Italian World War Veterans’ Association, 27,000 
members in New York and 180,000 in United States, majority being 
American citizens spiritually united to American Legion, recommend 
Senate give equitable, and just vote for Italian debt settlement aside 
from partisan consideration, remembering that debt was made for 
cause of liberty and humanity in which we fought with American 
forces. We protest against Fama telegram as not representing trae 
sentiments of Itallan-Americans in this country, but only those of 
minor groups of disgruntled communists who wound our international 
relations. Please present this message to Senate. 

PIERO GAROFALO, President. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I did not understand who are 
the signers to that telegram. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the name 
signed, 

The Curer CLERK. The telegram is signed Piero Garafalo. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to say in 
response to the question asked by the Senator from Idaho, that 
the telegram in question was signed by an American citizen 
representing, as he says, some hundred thousand Italian-Ameri- 
cans who fought in the cause of liberty. 

Mr. BORAH. I was not questioning his citizenship. I was 
trying to find out who he was. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegram will lie on the table. 

Mr. COPELAND presented the following telegram from Doc- 
tor Fama, of New York, protesting against the proposed Ital- 
fan debt settlement, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[Western Union telegram] 
New York, N. Y., April 19, 1926. 
Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

T have spoken before hundreds of Masonic clubs throughout the State 
of New York and many Protestant churches of various denominations. 
Their unanimous consensus of opinion is that the Itallan debt settle- 
ment must not be ratified at this time. The greatest issue is a moral 
one. Ratification by the United States Senate will mean more murders 
of Masons, more murders of Protestants, and destruction of their prop- 
erty in Italy, and the trampling under foot of freedom and democracy, 
for which 72,000 of our boys laid down their lives in the Great War. 
The voices of these thousands of earnest Americans of New York State 
is the voice of all earnest Americans throughout the United States, 
and it is the voice of our 72,000 boys who died at the front to make 
the world more free for democracy. Will you heed these voices, or will 
you heed the voice of the dictator Mussolini, who is to-day the greatest 
menace to world peace and contentment? 

CHartes Fama, M. D., 
236 East Two hundredth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Mr. COPELAND also presented the memorial of Franklin B. 
Sprague, jr., of Hollis, and sundry other citizens, all in the 
State of New York, remonstrating against the settlement of the 
Italian debt upon terms allowing any concession to Italy, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 951) to promote the safety 
of passengers and employees upon railroads by prohibiting the 
use of wooden cars under certain circumstances, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 626) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3844) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to create the White House polige force, and 
for other purposes,” approved September 14, 1922, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 627) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3559) to incorporate Strayer College, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 628) thereon. 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills and joint resolution, 
reported them severally without amendment and submitted 
reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3613) authorizing an appropriation for a monu- 
ment for Quannah Parker, late chief of the Comanche Indians 
(Rept. No. 629) ; 

A bill (S. 3929) to authorize the deposit and expenditure of 
various reyenues of the Indian Service as Indian moneys, pro- 
ceeds of labor (Rept. No. 630) ; 

A bill (H. R. 9967) authorizing an expenditure of $6,000 
from the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota 
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for the construction of a road on the Leech Lake Reservation 
(Rept. No. 631); and ; 

A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 134) authorizing the Cherokee 
Indians, the Seminole Indians, the Creek Indians, and the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians to prosecute claims, jointly: 
or severally, in one or more petitions, as each of said Indian 
nations or tribes may elect (Rept. No. 632). 

Mr. GILLETT, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 8545) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, 
and acts in amendment thereof, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 633) thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, to which was referred the bill (S. 3978) to authorize 
credit upon the construction charges of certain water-right 
applicants and purchasers on the Yuma and Yuma Mesa auxil- 
iary reclamation projects, and for other purposes, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 634) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was, referred the bill (S. 3382) to appropriate tribal 
funds of the Klamath Indians to pay actual expenses of dele- 
gate to Washington, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 635) thereon. 


SALE OF COTTON AND GRAIN IN FUTURE MARKETS 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry I present the views of the minority, 
those members of the committee who are opposed to its 
passage, on the bill (S. 454) to prevent the sale of cotton and 
grain in future markets. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The views of the minority will be 
printed as part 2 of Report No. 508. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day that committee presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the following enrolled bills: 
ae An act for the relief of the Davis Construction Co.; 

8. 3031. An act for the relief of George Barrett. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAYFIELD: À 

A bill (S. 4017) for the relief of Russell & Tucker and cer- 
ma other citizens of the State of Texas; to the Committee on 

aims. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 4018) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to prepare a medal with appropriate emblems and inscriptions 
commemorative of the poet Henry W. Longfellow; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 4019) providing for a reduction in the rate of 
postage on grove and farm products; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 4020) granting an increase of pension to Alice M. 
Gay; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4021) to provide for the establishment of a district 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the 
city of Los Angeles, Calif.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 4022) granting a pension to Frank L. Rider; and 

A bill (S. 4023) granting an increase of pension to Keziah 
Imhof; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLEASE: 

A bill (S. 4024) to regulate the employment of certain persons 
by the United States Government; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 4025) authorizing the President to order Charles 
Pope Hollingsworth before a retiring board for a rehearing of 
his case, and upon the findings of such board change his status 
from the elimination retired list to the physical disability re- 
tired list; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of Missouri: 

A bill (S. 4026) to provide posthumous promotion to First 
Lieut. William T. Fitzimmons; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4027) to authorize the construction of three cot- 
tages and an annex to the hospital at the National Home for 
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Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Marion, Ind.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 4028) for the relief of A. L. Rogers; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 3 

By Mr. GLASS: 

A bill (S. 4029) to provide for the erection of a memorial to 
commemorate the battle between the Monitor and the Merri- 
mac; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 4030) authorizing Porter Bros. & Biffle, a copart- 
nership composed of H. L. Porter, N. A. Porter, and J. W. 
Biffle; Spradiing & Porter Bros., a copartnership composed of 
Royal Spradling, H. L. Porter, and N. A. Porter; Henry Price, 
Royal Spradling, J. L. Keith, W. T. Brummett; Price & Flor- 
ence, a copartnership composed of Henry Price and Buster 
Florence; and G. J. Keith, to bring suit against the United 
States of America in the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District.of Oklahoma, giving said United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Oklahoma jurisdiction 
of said suit for loss and damage sustained by them through 
the negligent dipping and erroneous certification of tick- 
infested cattle in the State of Texas by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, for loss and damage sus- 
tained by them through such negligent dipping and erroneous 
certification of said cattle by said Bureau of Animal Industry; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 4081) granting a pension to George D. Helwig; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


ITALIAN DEBT SETTLEMENT 


Mr. HOWELL submitted three amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the set- 
tlement of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the 
United States of America, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


CERTAIN FILES OF THE THIRTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 


On motion of Mr. Surestrap, the resolution (S. Res. 206) 
to transfer to the Minnesota Historical Society certain papers 
in the files of the Senate presented during the Thirty-seventh 
Congress, which was laid on the table yesterday, was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally 
read twice by title and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 10501. An act to repeal section 806 of the revenue act 
of 1926; to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 10539. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Department of 
Minnesota, the American Legion, the silver-service set in use on 
the battleship Minnesota; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

II. R. 10782. An act to authorize the construction of neces- 
sary additional buildings at certain naval hospitals, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

H. R. 10000. An act to consolidate, codify, and reenact the 
general and permanent laws of the United States in force De- 
cember 7, 1925; and 

H. R. 11318. An act to provide for the publication of the Code 
of the Laws of the United States with index, reference tables, 
appendix, etc.; to the Select Committee on Revision of the 


Laws. 

H. R. 3745. An act to amend section 96, chapter 5, of the act 
of Congress of March 3, 1911, entitled “The Judicial Code”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3859. An act to validate certain declarations of Inten- 
tions; and À 

H. R. 10661. An act to amend the immigration act of 1924; to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

H. R. 9210. An act to amend section 1 of the act of Congress 
of June 6, 1924, entitled “An act for the protection of the 
fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes“; and 

H. R. 9724. An act declaring Eagle Lake, which lies partly 
within the limits of the State of Mississippi, in Warren County, 
and partly within the limits of the State of Louisiana, in Madi- 
son Parish, to be a nonnavigable stream; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

H. R. 8903. An act to donate to the town, municipality, or city 
of Jupiter, Fla., for park purposes, the abandoned tract or 
tracts of land formerly used as a life-saving station; 

II. R. 9390. An act to eliminate certain privately owned 
lands from the Rocky Mountain National Park and to transfer 
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certain other lands from the Rocky Mountain National Park 
to the Colorado National Forest, Colo.; and 

H. R. 10773. An act to authorize acquisition or use of public 
lands by States, counties, or municipalities for recreational 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 4532. An act to create a national military park at Cow- 
pens battle ground; 

H. R. 9212. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay to McLennan County, in the State of 
Texas, the sum of $9,403.42, compensation for the appropria- 
tion and destruction of an improved public road passing 
through the military camp at Waco, Tex., in said county by 
the Government of the United States; and 

H. R. 10275. An act authorizing appropriations for construc- 
tion at military posts, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 4799. An act to approve act 235 of the Session Laws 
of 1923 of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to author- 
ize and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, 
and supply of electric current for light and power within the 
District of Hana, on the island and county of Maui, Territory 
of Hawaii”; and 

H. J. Res. 139. Joint resolution authorizing the construction 
of a Government dock or wharf at Juneau, Alaska; to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9685) providing 
for expenses of the offices of recorder of deeds and register of 
wills of the District of Columbia. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House to the 
bill (S. 2465) to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
foreign commerce by prohibiting the admission into the United 
States of certain adulterated grain and seeds unfit for seeding 
purposes,” approved August 24, 1912, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4785) 
to enable the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway Commission 
to complete the acquisition of the land authorized to be ac- 
quired by the public buildings appropriation act, approved 
March 4, 1913, for the connecting parkway between Rock Creek 
Park, the Zoological Park, and Potomac Park; requested a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. ZinLuax, Mr. Gisson, and Mr. 
BLANTON were appointed managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

AFFAIRS IN ITALY 


Mr. FERNALD obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Those who followed the course of my remarks 
yesterday will be deeply interested, I am sure, in a dispatch 
which appeared in the Washington Star of last evening. I send 
the paper to the desk and ask that the dispatch be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


{From the Washington Evening Star, April 19, 1926] 


ATTACK BY ITALY FEARED tn TURKEY—SIZB OF ARMY DOUBLED tn FACS 
OF MUSSOLINT’S RECENT EXPANSION HINTS 


(By the Associated Press) 


Lonpon, April 19.— Turkey's new levy of army conscripts is causing 
general speculation and is regarded in various quarters as giving sub- 
stance to recent rumors of contemplated Italian or Italo-Greek aggres- 
sion at Turkey’s expense, 

Turkey is calling up the military classes of men of 21 and 22 years 
of age, and all the reserve men of from 23 to 26. The urgent action 
of the Turkish recruiting bureau is sald to be causing considerable ner- 
yousness among the people of Turkey. 

While there is nothing concrete on which to base fears of an attack 
on Turkey, in political circles the opinion is advanced that the smoke 
indicates the presence of fire, and Turkey's action in increasing the 
peace footing of her army consequently is considered highly suggestive 
of danger. 


DUCE’S SPEECH IS FEARED 


Premier Mussolini’s recent speeches and his reference in February to 
Italy’s ‘Napoleonic year“ is being interpreted not only in Turkey as 
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seriously aggressive and as suggesting an intention to achieve colonial 
expansion in Anatolia, which is declared to be the Duce's aim. It is 
suggested that more precise form may be given the Italian intentions 
Wednesday, when the traditional anniversary of the founding of Rome 
is celebrated. Mussolini is expected to have something more fo say 
then regarding his country’s political policy. 

From Angora, the Turkish eapital, came advices to the effect that 
everyone has been following closely Mussolini's voyage to Tripoli and 
the general political situation, and that Turkey has not failed to make 
proper preparations. The Constantinople newspapers decline to believe 
that Italy would make an unprovoked attack on Turkey, but neverthe- 
Jess they express satisfaction that the Turkish Government is taking 
all necessary precautions. 

Recently London newspapers have printed rumors of an alleged de- 
sign by Mussolini to enlist the support of Greece for his imperial ambi- 
tions. These rumors alleged that Greece, through long credit contracts 
with Italy, would purchase rifles, tanks, and other munitions which 
could be used against Turkey in Thrace while Mussolini was taking 
action in Asia Minor. 

The Daily Express says a secret treaty the Allies signed in London 
in 1915 conditionally promised Italy a just share of the region adjacent 
to Adalia (a seaport of Asia Minor in the Vilayet of Konieh) and this 
agreement has not been fulfilled. The Express adds: 

“Ttalian munition firms, motor firms, and industrial firms are work- 
ing day and night to provide Greece with tanks and armored cars and 
artillery and other arms and ammunitions, which are now pouring 
into Greece, where the disastrous defeat by the Turks in 1922 still 
rankles, President Pangalos, of Greece, is modeling himself into a 
Mussolini,” 

It is estimated that the men called to the Turkish colors yesterday, 
added to those already summoned in connection with the Kurdish 
trouble and the Irak dispute with Great Britain, will bring the Turkish 
Army to about double its normal peace strength of 120,000 officers and 
men, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from. Utah. 

Mr, SMOOT. While the article was no doubt read with the 
idea of influencing the Italian debt settlement, I do not see any 
reason why it should be taken into consideration in the settle- 
ment of that question. The strength of the Italian Army is a 
trifle less in numbers than it was before the war. I do not 
know whether there is anything, in fact, in the newspaper re- 
port at all. There is nothing in it as affecting the Italian debt 
and no suggestion that it is going to be increased. I can not 
see that the dispatch has any bearing whatever upon any debt 
settlement that we will make with France or Italy or any other 
country. y ; 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I called attention yesterday 
to the fact that the Italian Parliament had just passed a bill 
for the reorganization of the Italian Army by which its num- 
bers would practically be doubled, to 220,000 men, Certain other 
countries, apprehensive of attack, are governing themselves ac- 
cordingly. Turkey, according to this statement, apprehensive 
that she may be the object of attack by Italy, is increasing her 
army. Thus the dangerous practice of competitive armaments 
is going on, induced by the conditions that prevail in Italy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is nothing, even consider- 
ing the statement as to an army of 220,000 men that would in- 
dicate any such action on the part of Italy. The present maxi- 
mum is limited to 220,000 men, as against 234,000 for the year 
immediately preceding the great war and 240,000 for the years 
1923 and 1924. There is actually a reduction under the present 
maximum limit of the army of Italy. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is now speaking of 220,000 men 
as the regular army, 

Mr. SMOOT. The maximum is limited to 220,000 men. 

Mr. BORAH. That is the regular army? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that includes the police, which used to be 
entirely separated from the army. 

Mr. BORAH. I beg the Senator’s pardon. Mussolini himself 
stated in a public speech within 30 days that the regular army 
consisted of 220,000 men, and that that did not include the 
police, which was not credited as belonging to the army at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am informed by the Italian 
ambassador that there has been a change in that respect. Those 
men are paid from the army funds and are counted with the 
army to-day. The Senator's statement was correct, as it 
affected conditions until a recent time. The Senator's state- 
ment was that they are entirely separated from the army, bút 
I am informed that condition has been changed. 

Mr. BORAH. I have the official gazette issued by the Italian 
Government and printed in February, which provides for the 
army and an increase of military expenditures under the head 
of the Interior Department, because the police are covered 
under that department, It is a wholly different organization. 
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Mr, SMOOT. But the number involved is not affected. The 
Senator is right as to his last statement. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator a question before 
he sits down? 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. FERNALD. I shall be very glad to yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to ask the Senator from Utah a 
question while he is on his feet in connection with the matter 
under discussion. Does the Senator from Utah think that in the 
event Italy should become engaged in a war we would be in as 
good or better position to collect the money that Italy is now 
owing us as we would if Italy should remain out of war? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; of course not. If Italy should be drawn 
into war it would be very doubtful whether she could make any 
payments at all on her indebtedness to us. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was merely wondering if the Senator 
would agree with this statement: 


But listen, folks— 


Mr, SMOOT. That does not start out very well. 

Mr. HARRISON, I am quoting from the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Watson] in his inaugural-campaign 
address for reelection to the United States Senate. 


But listen, folks, If Italy wanted to go to war, I would rather she 
would owe us that $2,040,000,000, with an agreement to pay so much 
a year, because that would keep ber from putting that money into 
her navy or into her army. 


Does the Senator from Utah agree to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. With such an agreement Italy could 
not put so much money into her expenditures for war. : 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah will agree with 
anything the Senator from Indiana may say. 

Mr. WATSON, And be on perfectly safe ground. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Mississippi asked me if I 
agreed to that statement, and I said I would agree to it, 
irrespective of whether it came from the Senator from Indiana 
or anyone else. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6559) for the construction of cer- 
tain public buildings, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FERNALD. I yielded the floor all the afternoon on 
yesterday, and I am very anxious to make some headway on 
the bill. I am very glad, however, to yield to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to withdraw the 
amendment which I have heretofore offered to House bill 
6559 and to substitute in its place the amendment which I 
send to the desk, which I ask may be read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
clerk will read as requested. 

Mr. BRUCE. I hope order will be preserved in the Cham- 
— =r it is a very important amendment which I ask may 

rea 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to hear the amendment read, 

The Crier CLERK, In section 1, page 2, line 23, after the 
words “deed of conveyance,” it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 


Provided, however, That aside from land that may be acquired for 
enlarging the site of the Government Printing Office, the sum of 
$50,000,000 hereinafter made available for projects in the District of 
Columbia shall be used exclusively for the purpose of acquiring by 
purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, south of Pennsylvania and New 
York Avenues and west of Maryland Avenue, protracted in a straight 
line to Twining Lake, such sites or additions to sites as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may deem necessary to provide such suitable office 
accommodations in the District of Columbia as are hereinbefore men- 
tioned, of constructing adequate and suitable buildings for the furnish- 
ing of such office accommodations on said sites or additions to sites, 
or on sites already owned by the Government south of Pennsylvania 
and New York Avenues and west of Maryland Avenue, as above 
mentioned, and of providing suitable approaches to said buildings, 
and beautifying and embellishing their surroundings; it being the 
sense of the Congress that the haphazard practice heretofore pursued 
by the Government of erecting or purchasing buildings for such office 
accommodations north of Pennsylvania Avenue should come wholly to 
an end, and that suitable provision for all such office accommodations 
in the future should, as nearly in harmony with the plan of Peter 
Charles L'Enfant as may be practicable, be made in the territory 
south of Pennsylvania and New York Avenues and west of Maryland 
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Avenue, as above mentioned, and in such manner as to gratify the 
highest standards of architectural beauty, as well as practical utility. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maine 
yield to me for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 


PERMANENT ASSOCIATION OF INTERNATIONAL ROAD CONGRESSES 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr, President, yesterday I reported from the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No, 94, which is now on the calendar, being Order of 
Business 636. I sought to have the joint resolution considered 
at that time, but objection was made by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]. The joint resolution merely author- 
izes an appropriation for the purpose of enabling the United 
States to participate in the international road conferences. 
The Senator from Arkansas, who asked to have the joint 
resolution go over, has informed me that he would offer no 
objection to its consideration and passage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 94) to authorize ap- 
propriations for the expenses of membership in the Permanent 
‘Association of International Road Congresses, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Maine if he is not going to ask to have the 
public buildings bill laid aside so that those Senators who 
desire to speak on the Italian debt-settlement measure may 
speak to-day? Of course, the Senator knows that to-morrow 
we are to vote on the measure under a unanimous-consent 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask unanimous consent 
to have the public buildings bill laid aside just as soon as 
anyone desires to speak on the Italian debt settlement bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Senate Joint Resolution No. 94 has 
been taken up by unanimous consent, but when that shall have 
been disposed of the Italian debt settlement bill will be before 
the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to know if, under the 
terms of the joint resolution, the United States is to become 
a permanent member of the International Road Congress? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The joint resolution merely enables the 
United States to accept membership and to participate in the 
meetings of the International Road Congress. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to have the joint resolution 
again read. I may say that the United States now belongs to 
a number of international organizations and yearly sends rep- 
resentatives to their meetings. When I was chairman of the 
subcommittee on the State Department I examined into the 
matter, and, from what I could ascertain, it became apparent 
that our country derived practically no benefit from our mem- 
bership in such international organizations, and a few of the 
appropriations were discontinued. I have no objection to hav- 
ing the United States represented at the meetings of the In- 
ternational Road Congress whenever in the judgment of the 
Federal Road Department it would be wise to have our country 
represented, but I do object if the joint resolution provides 
that the United States shall become a permanent member of 
that organization and be required to appropriate money every 
year to keep up the organization. I should like to know 
whether or not the joint resolution provides for permanent 
membership on the part of the United States, 

Mr. PHIPPS. The joint resolution authorizes the United 
States to accept membership. 

Mr. CURTIS, Then I object to the consideration of the 
joint resolution at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will go over. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6559) to provide for the con- 
struction of certain public buildings, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Maine yield to me for just a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I had understood that perhaps the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Reen] desired to speak to-day on the 
Italian debt settlement bill. 

Mr. FERNALD. In that event I will be very glad to ask 
that the public buildings bill may be temporarily laid aside, 
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Mr. HARRISON. It is understood, then, that when a Sena- 
tor desires to speak on the Italian debt settlement bill that 
measure will be laid before the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. There can be no doubt as to that. Any Sena- 
tor may speak on the Italian debt settlement bill now or at 
any time between now and 4 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 


THE PROHIBITION LAW 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I had desired to address the 
Senate on the Italian debt settlement. I can not do so satis- 
factorily at this moment, for two reasons: First, I have been 
so unfortunate as to be a member of the committee investigat- 
ing this “wet” and “dry” question, and that committee has 
been held in session every forenoon, and latterly it has been 
held in session during the afternoon. In the early hearings we 
adjourned in the afternoon, so that Senators could attend the 
sessions of the Senate. I have asked that the same procedure 
be followed when the “drys” were putting in their testimony, 
but the majority of the committee has refused to extend that 
courtesy. 

The situation just now is that an important witness, who 
has made some very serious charges, was upon the stand at 
12 o'clock. I asked that the hearings be continued until to- 
morrow morning in order that I might come here and give at- 
tention to this important business, the Italian debt. It was 
stated by one member of the committee that he probably could 
not be there; that he could not be there if the public buildings 
bill was being considered, and it appears that it is being con- 
sidered. The Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] was absent 
when the controversies of which I am now speaking came up. 
It was stated that one member of the committee could sit, and 
the rest would be absent. I protested, but my protest was 
voted down, so that the hearings are going on. 

I might state that four members of the committee are very 
“dry,” and I am the only member of the committee who 
seems to be Interested in cross-examining the witnesses now 
coming upon the stand, so that I can not address myself to 
this question until I am released from that committee. I 
suppose the same degree of courtesy which has been extended 
will be extended during the rest of the afternoon, and the 
committee held in session. 

That is the situation I am in. I can not be in two places 
at once. I will say that in all my experience in the Senate I 
have never known before, when a legislative jam was on 
that members of the committee wanted to attend, that the 
hearings have not been set aside or continued at the request of 
a member of the committee. I suppose the situation is such 
that I could get nowhere by offering a resolution on the floor 
of the Senate directing the committee to discontinue its ses- 
sions during the time the business of the Senate requires the 
attendance of its members. 

Perhaps late in the afternoon I can be released so that 
I can talk on this question. Of course, I can not ask the 
Senate to hold up its business. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. FERNALD. I do. 

Mr. BRUCE. It does seem to me that it is incumbent on 
somebody connected with this committee to make some sort 
of explanation of the motives that induced the committee to 
extend the kind of treatment that it has to the Senator from 
Missouri. Of course, so far as I am concerned, I expect no 
liberal measure of justice from anybody sharing the sentiments 
of the majority of that committee; but it does seem to me 
that simply because a member of the committee happens to be 
in a minority, that is no reason why he should not be shown 
a fair measure of consideration and politeness, 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HARRELD. It happens that I am chairman of this 
much-abused committee, the committee on prohibition. At the 
beginning the committee agreed that each side should have 24 
hours; that we would sit four hours a day when it was pos- 
sible, which, of course, necessitates a session of two hours in 
the afternoon. By a yote of the committee once or twice they 
have not held the afternoon sessions, but by a vote of the 
committee to-day they did decide to hold the afternoon session 
agreed upon. It is to be regretted that that conflicts with 
what some individual Senator feels is his right, but I want 
to say that the committee is trying to be fair to both sides. 
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Witnesses have been subpenaed here from all over the 
United States and are here waiting to be heard. Some of 
them have been here for three or four days waiting to be 
heard before the committee. Those witnesses have some rights 
ot well as the members of the committee and Members of the 

ate. 

We are trying to do the best we can with the matter. It is 
a hardship on all of us to stay over there, but we are trying 
to carry out the agreement which was made with these people 
when we started that we would hold sessions four hours a day 
and do the best we can with it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In the first place, the Senator from 
Oklahoma is not chairman of the committee. There is no 
chairman of the committee. The name of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Means] appeared first, and under a custom 
which has grown up the Senator from Colorado assumed the 
duties of chairman, of which I made no complaint. The 
Senator from Colorado became ill, and the Senator from 
Oklahoma states that the Senator from Colorado appointed 
him chairman—by what authority I do not know. 

Mr. HARRELD. No; if the Senator will yield 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. HARRELD. My authority comes from the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins], who is chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, in writing, appointing me as chairman. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. 

Mr. HARRELD. Whether or not he had authority to do so 
Senators can judge for themselves. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from Iowa had no 
authority to appoint a chairman of the subcommittee by any 
resolution of the Judiciary Committee, but I make no com- 
plaint about that, 

The fact is that there are no witnesses down here under sub- 
pena—not a living witness. At the inception of this hearing 
the proponents of these various bills agreed with some of the 
opponents of the various bills on a division of time. The com- 
mittee indicated that it would allow 24 hours on each side, and 
that the various sides would each have 24 hours; so that it 
was somewhat akin to a proceeding in court, each side being 
represented. Then the proponents asked for subpenas for cer- 
tain witnesses. The chairman of the committee stated that he 
had subpenaed two officials, and that he would not subpoena 
others without the orders of the committee. The matter was 
brought before the committee in a formal application and re- 
fused; so that with the exception of one or two persons whom 
the chairman of the committee had summoned on behalf of the 
proponents of the bill no one was subpeenaed on that side. 

My understanding is that the acting chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp], wired the 
district attorney of Chicago to come here. If you treat that 
as a subpena, which it is not, then that official is here in 
response to a subpena, No other subpeenas have been issued. 
These witnesses are here voluntarily, brought here by the 
organizations with which they are affiliated, just as witnesses 
on the other side were brought here by the organizations that 
solicited their attendance. 

There was one witness upon the stand, a prohibition officer 
from Pittsburgh. He was put upon the stand at the request of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep], who came before 
the committee and stated that he did not appear as a witness, 
but that this gentleman was here and anxious to testify and get 
away. Thereupon the committee put the witness upon the 
stand, 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
state that correctly. I stated at the time that he would be 
put on if the committee for the “ drys” sanctioned what he was 
going to say and asked for him to be put on, and he was put on 
at their instance. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; he was put on at their 
instance, the committee consenting to it, if that technicality 
makes any difference, and testified until the hour of noon. At 
that time the question came up of the continuance of the 
hearing. 

I stated my position then much as I have stated it here; 
whereupon the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] was 
asked his judgment, and he stated to the committee in sub- 
stance that he thought the business of the committee ought to 
give way to the business of the Senate. If I do not state the 
matter accurately, the Senator from Pennsylvania will correct 
me. He stated that the witness could stay over until to- 


morrow and testify. Notwithstanding that situation, a vote 
was taken, two members of the committee being present aside 
from myself—the acting chairman and the Senator from West 
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Virginia [Mr. Gorr]—and they voted to go on with the hear- 
ing. That is the situation; and these witnesses who are here 
are here voluntarily, just as the witnesses on the other side 
all came voluntarily, except two or three. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I should not inject myself into this contro- 
versy at all were it not for the sweeping indictment against 
this committee made by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce], who told the Senate that he did not expect any 
measure of justice from the committee constituted as it is. 

The committee, Mr. President, consists of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED], the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLETT], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], and myself. I won- 
der upon what sort of basis of justification a Senator, a Mem- 
ber of this body, rises and declares here that no measure of 
justice can be secured from a committee so organized, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRUCE. Why should I have any confidence in the sense 
of justice of the Senator from Montana, when from first to last 
he g all in his power to prevent us from having any hearing 
at all—— 

Mr. WALSH. That is—— ; 

Mr. BRUCE. Any hearing in relation to the most impor- 
tant question, perhaps, that has ever agitated the minds of the 
people of the United States since the sectional struggle over 
slavery? Why should I have any confidence in the sense of 
justice of the Senator from Oklahoma, when he did not hesi- 
tate to say, in the course’ of these proceedings, that in his 
opinion anybody who brewed or distilled liquor in a house 
should be pronounced guilty of a felony, the most extravagant, 
the most outrageous speech that has ever been made in this 
body since one of the Senators declared that he was in favor, 
under certain circumstances, of capital punishment for a vio- 
lation of the Volstead Act? 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

Mr. BRUCE. When men are so destitute of any sense of 
proportion as that, so utterly unable to understand the signif- 
eance of facts as they are, who could have any confidence in 
their sense of justice, where their passions are’.so strongly 
involved? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr, President—— 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, President, I do not yield to the Senator. 
I want to finish what I have to say. 

I do not desire to comment upon this matter, or to enter 
into a defense of the committee at all. I merely desire to call 
the attention. of the Senate to the statement of the Senator 
from Maryland, and to leave that to stand for itself. I do 
desire to say that I was not present when the action was 
taken this morning to adjourn until this afternoon, but I 
think it a most extraordinary thing that a member of the 
committee should come before this body and ask it to en- 
deavor to regulate the time when a committee should sit or 
when it should not sit. 

From the beginning the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
has been absorbed with other matters, the same as every other 
member of the committee has been. It was contemplated that 
the work of this committee would take just two weeks; that 
one week would be assigned to one side, and one week to the 
other side; that we would sit four hours each day, and com- 
plete the work in the two weeks’ time. 

Most of us serve upon the committee with great reluctance. 
It takes a great deal of our time that we would like to devote 
to other matters. But we endeavored to arrange that, and 
we found it utterly impossible to do so. We sat during the 
morning hour, and adjourned for the afternoon, in each in- 
stance, or at least in a number of instances, at the earnest 
request of the Senator from Missouri. I joined in the request, 
and I was eventually obliged to abandon the work of the com- 
mittee for three days in succession, to give my attention to 
other pressing matters. 

I mean to find no fault whatever with the action of the 
other members of the committee who insist upon going on, and 
it seems an extraordinary thing to me that the Senate of the 
United States should be asked to interfere in this matter, 
and take out of the hands of the committee the decision as to 
when they should or should not sit. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I made no such 


request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 
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Mr. HARRELD. Since prohibition has been an issue in this 
country, it has been charged that all the fanatics in the coun- 
try belong on the prohibition side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his ques- 
tion of personal privilege. 

Mr. HARRELD. I am coming to it. The statement of the 
Senator from Maryland on this floor shows that not all the 
fanatics are on the prohibition side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will please state his 
question of privilege. 

Mr. HARRELD. I am stating it. My point is this: The 
Senator criticized what he claimed was something I said. He 
said that I stated that any man who would run a distillery 
ought to be put in the penitentiary. That is not an accurate 
statement. The proof had just been made to the committee, 
at the time I made my assertion, that in Baltimore, I think it 
was, hundreds of distilleries were being run in the homes of 
the people of that city in the presence of big families of chil- 
dren, and I said that the man who would do that ought to be 
held guilty of felony, that the law ought to make it a felony; 
and I still adhere to that view. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, that is precisely what I said. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield? i 

Mr. HARRELD. No; the Senator from Maryland said 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator from 
Maine yield? 

Mr, FERNALD. I do not yield to anyone at this time. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I want to correct the state- 
ment 
5 The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine has the 

oor. 

Mr. HARRELD, I rise to a point of personal privilege again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point 
of personal privilege. 

Mr. HARRELD. The Senator from Maryland just said that 
I had quoted exactly what he said. The Recorp shows that he 
said that I stated that any man who would run a distillery 
ought to be charged with a felony, that it ought to be made the 
law that such action should constitute a felony. I did not make 
that sort of a statement. I said the man who would run a dis- 
tillery in the midst of his family and his children ought to be 
held guilty of a felony, and the law ought to make that a fel- 
ony, which is quite a different statement. I did not say that 
any man who runs a distillery elsewhere than in the home 
should be made guilty of a felony. 

Mr, FERNALD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield? 

Mr. EDGE. I will take but two minutes if the Senator will 
yield to me. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, for four days the public 
buildings bill has been before the Senate, and I have not had 
an opportunity to say 50 words in the whole four days. I have 
yielded to everybody for every purpose under the sun. We 
have decided the tariff on silk stockings and settled the Italian 
debt. We have talked upon almost every subject that could 
be brought before the Senate. I intend to be courteous to 
everybody and give everyone an opportunity. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I promise the Senator not to take more than 
three minutes. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. How 
often has a Senator the right to yield and not lose the floor? 
According to my recollection of the rules, if a Senator yields 
more than twice, except for a question, he loses the floor. Can 
one Senator hold the floor and yield to a dozen Senators? 

Mr. EDGE. I will yield back to the Senator from Maine. 
The Senator has yielded to me. 

Mr. DILL. I want an answer to my parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FERNALD. Of course, it is very well known that if a 
Senator yields, except for a question, he loses the floor; but I 
assume that the Senator to whom I yield will yield the floor 
to me. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I do not want to prolong this 
controversy; but in order that the Record may be accurate it 
is only just for me to draw attention to the fact that the 
“wet” side of these hearings, so termed, extended over a period 
o: more than two weeks. Those who were sponsors for bills 
being considered made no objection whatever. As I recall it, 
there was not a single afternoon session during the period the 
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committee were considering the testimony on that side. There 
was one evening session, as I recall. 

Mr. HARRELD. There were several afternoon sessions and 
one night session. 

Mr. EDGE. I think the Senator is mistaken. There was one 
night session. There was one afternoon session upon the day 
we gave over to the proponents of the other side breaking in 
the middle of our testimony. 

The Senator from Montana expresses surprise that a Senator 
would present his ease before the Senate as the Senator from 
Missouri has done. When a Senator made the request that 
he made of the committee, and especially in view of the policy 
adhered to by the other side, I think it is most extraordinary 
that there should be the slightest question at all. 

I am going now to take advantage of the courtesy of the 
Senator from Maine to ask unanimous consent to introduce a 
resolution which provides, in effect, that all the hearings of 
the committee shall be postponed until after the vote is taken 
on the Italian debt settlement bill to-morrow afternoon. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. EDGE. I ask the Secretary to read the resolution, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The clerk will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee be 
directed by the Senate to discontinue hearings on pending probibition 
measures until after the vote is taken on the Italian debt settlement. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRELD. I ask that the resolution may go over 
under the rule. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. As the resolution is obviously a reflection on 
the committee, I object to its being introduced. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr, President, the public buildings bill, 
carrying an appropriation of 5165,000,000 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Was there a ruling on the objection? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is objection, the resolu- 
tion can not be introduced. 

Mr.SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Italian debt settlement bill be laid aside and that the unfin- 
ished business be proceeded with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah asks 
Beeps consent that the Italian debt settlement bill be laid 
aside. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I could not hear the 
request, and I object until I know what the request is. 

Mr. SMOOT. The situation is this, that the Italian debt 
settlement bill was taken up and is now before the Senate. No 
one desires to speak upon it, and therefore we want to lay it 
aside and proceed with the public buildings bill. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have no objection. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. EDGE. Did I understand the Vice President to rule the 
resolution I introduced out of order? I asked unanimous con- 
sent to introduce a resolution, it was introduced and read, and 
I heard no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not put any such 
request. 

Mr. EDGE. Then, as I understand it, the resolution becomes 
a part of the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana ob- 
jected. 

Mr. EDGE. It goes over under objection for one day. 

4 Mr. WALSH. I objected to the introduction of the resolu- 
on. 

Mr. EDGE. After the question was propounded as to whether 
there was objection the resolution was read. Do I understand 
that the Senator then objected to the consideration of the reso- 
lution? It had already been introduced. 

Mr. WALSH. I objected to the introduction, 

Mr. EDGE. It had already been introduced. 

Mr. WALSH. How had it been introduced? 

Mr. EDGE. By the Senator from New Jersey, and read at 
the desk. It becomes a part of the Recorp, does it not? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The resolution was read for the 
poser nin of the Senate, and objection was made to its intro- 
duction. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, there is no 
question but that the ruling of the Chair was correct. The ob- 
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ject of taking a recess is to prevent the injection into the Senate 
and the consideration of matters other than the unfinished busi- 
ness. When a measure is before the Senate the only way in 
which another can be brought to the attention of the Senate in 
any form is by unanimous consent. Unanimous consent was not 
asked for the introduction of the resolution, and when it was 
proposed to be introduced, then objection was made. Of course, 
the Senator did ask that the resolution be read, and it was 
entirely proper for him to do so, but when a request for its 
presentation was made the Senator from Montana objected, and 
that was entirely competent. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not question at all the Senator's parliamen- 
tary position; he is entirely correct, as I understand it. But 
the point I wanted to make was that I did ask for unanimous 
consent when I first addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator did not ask 
unanimous consent, out of order, to introduce a resolution, and 
consent was not granted. 

Mr. EDGE. It is quite true that it was not granted, but I 
wanted to make clear that I proceeded in the usual way. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator can ask now, if 
he desires, to offer his resolution, and unless some Senator 
objects it can be offered. He can ask unanimous consent for 
its consideration, But there is no occasion to criticize the 
Chair for sustaining the point of order that was made, because 
the Chair could not have done anything else. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I had no intention of criticizing 
the Chair, and I want that to be perfectly clear. I think I 
proceeded in the usual order, and, recognizing that objection 
has been made, I subside. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the public 
buildings bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I understood the Italian 
debt settlement bill was the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was laid aside by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thought there might be objection to that 
procedure, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If there is any Senator who 
desires to speak on the Italian debt-settlement question, the 
bill should be kept before the Senate. 

Mr. FERNALD. And it will be kept before the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not know whether any- 
one present desires to speak on the debt-settlement question or 
not, but our unanimous-consent agreement contemplates that 
that may be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 2 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is any Senator who desires to speak 
on the Italian debt settlement bill, now is the time to do it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It may be that the Senator 
from Maine desires to discuss it. 

Mr. FERNALD. No; I desire to discuss the other bill 
a while. I may want to discuss the Italian debt settlement bill 
at a later time. Now, Mr. President, if there is no one else 
who wants to speak, I ask that the publie buildings bill be 
proceeded with, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6559) for the construction of cer- 
tain public buildings, and for other purposes, 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr, President, on last Friday when the 
bill was brought before the Senate for consideration we made 
some progress. On Saturday there were so many Senators who 
had important business engagements in the afternoon that we 
only proceeded about two hours and devoted that time to the 
consideration of the bill. During that time we made progress, 
and all the committee amendments were agreed to except two. 
Those two amendments went over because the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones] desired to offer an amendment to the 
committee amendments, Those two amendments are the first to 
be considered to-day, and I hope that we can make some 
progress to-day and settle the matter of the public buildings 
bill before the Italian debt-settlement measure comes to a vote 
to-morrow afternoon. 

It would seem to me, from the arguments which have been 
made by Senators, that there is not so much opposition to the 
bill or to the passage of the bill as there is to some amendments 
that might be offered. Without taking any more of the time 
of the Senate, because I have already tried on several different 
occasions before the Senate to discuss the measure, I ask that 
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we proceed immediately to eonsider the committee amendments, 
The first committee amendment is on page 2, to which the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] desires to offer an amend- 
ment. I ask to have that committee amendment considered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from Maine that the opposition to the measure has not had an 
opportunity to talk on it at all. I desire to discuss the bill and 
to analyze it and try to show its nefarious features, and I 
shall do so at the first opportunity. 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator is privileged now to do so if 
he desires. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood that the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Dur! desires to proceed on another matter for a 
little while. 

Mr. DILL. If the Senator wants to take up the amendment 
and submit it, I will talk then. 

Mr. FERNALD. I simply want to bring the amendment be- 
fore the Senate, and then if the Senator wishes to speak he may 
do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, line 7, after the word “ pur- 
poses,” insert a comma and the following words: 


giving preference, where he considers conditions justify such action, 
to cases where sites for public buildings have heretofore been acquired 
or authorized to be acquired. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 


AMERICAN-ORIENTAL MAIL LINE 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, yesterday, when I was not in the 
Senate, a resolution was passed. by unanimous consent regard- 
ing the sale of certain ships by the Shipping Board. These 
are ships of the American-Oriental Line, running out of Seattle. 
There was no discussion at that time, and I think since unani- 
mous consent was given for the consideration and passage of 
the resolution, that I am not violating the proprieties of this 
hour to any great extent when I discuss for a few moments the 
reasons for it and the meaning of it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. DILL. I yield for a question only. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I rise, thanking the Senator for his 
courtesy, to move to reconsider the vote whereby the Senate on 
yesterday agreed to Senate resolution 204, relative to the pro- 
posed sale of vessels of the American-Oriental Mail Line and 
their operation. The resolution referred to was passed yester- 
day without any discussion, and it happened to be during my 
absence. 

Mr. DILL. It happened to be in my absence, too. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am now asking unanimous consent 
to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. DILL. I shall have to object to the unanimous-consent 
request to reconsider that vote. If the Senator wants to make 
a motion to do it, he can do so; but I shall have to object to 
any unanimous-consent request for that purpose. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I should have asked for unanimous 
consent first, which I have now done and which is not agreed 
to, wherefore I move to reconsider the vote by which resolution 
204 was agreed to. 

Mr. DILL. I do not know whether the motion is in order 
with the public buildings bill before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from California can enter the 
motion, but we can not act on it. If he desires to enter the 
motion, that is all right. = 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly I can enter the motion, and 
I have done so. A 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator if he desires action 
on his motion at this time? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; I do not desire it. It will come 
up to-morrow probably, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I rose to give some reasons, I 
hope, for the passage of the resolution, and if possible to call 
the attention of the members of the Shipping Board and the 
President to the importance of following the terms of the reso- 
lution as passed by the Senate. The sale which is proposed to 
be made of the ships of the American-Oriental Line running 
out of Seattle, it seems to me, is an act that exceeds the au- 
thority of the Shipping Board in the use of proper judgment 
in the proper management of the merchant marine. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. DILL. Certainly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In view of the fact that the Senator 
desires to discuss this subject, to discuss a resolution Which 
was passed on yesterday, to the end that we may take up and 
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consider the matter from all points, may I again request unani- 
mous consent to reconsider the action of the Senate by which 
the resolution was adopted? 

Mr. DILL. I object to the request. I simply want to discuss 
the subject, 

i Mr. MoNARY. Am I to understand the Senator is object- 
Dg? 

Mr. DILL. I object to the unanimous-consent request. The 
Senator from California has announced that he wants to have 
a motion pending to reconsider the passage of the resolution, 
and to that, of course, I have no objection. 

I want to begin by calling attention to the fact that these 
ships were put in operation in 1921, having been completed at 
that time. They have been in operation ever since. They are 
ships that were leased and running out of Seattle to the Orient. 
The striking thing about the management of the ships and their 
sale at this time is to be found in the statement of their earn- 
ings during the past two or three years. Wor the fiscal year 
1924 the profits were $939,748.62. During the fiscal year 1925 
there was a loss of $1,556,226.82. It should be stated, how- 
ever, that some $900,000 of that loss was the result of recon- 
ditioning the ships, and should not properly be charged to loss 
in operation. For the first six months of the fiscal year 1926 
the loss was $40,435.61. Beginning in January, 1926, the ships 
began to make money, and the profits for that one month were 
$104,252.17. In February the profits were $16,007.68. The 
ships had begun to make money. At that very time the Ship- 
ping Board advertised them for sale. 

The ships cost on the average something like $6,300,000 
each. The bids that came in were, one for $800,000 per ship, 
and another for $900,000 per ship, and although the ships are 
making money the Shipping Board are so anxious to get rid 
of them that they refused to open an additional bid which 
came in the day the board met to decide on the bids. They 
refused to open the additional bid, I am informed, on the 
ground that if they did so they would have to reject all bids. 
They gave us their reason for selling the ships at about one- 
seventh of their cost when they are now making money that 
they want to keep expenditures within the appropriation al- 
lowed by Congress. There is a defense fund in the appropria- 
tion to take care of cases of this kind if the ships do lose 
money, but why should they sell them at the very time when 
they have just begun to make money? Why should they refuse 
to look into another bid that is handed to them and thus avoid 
any possibility of getting more than $900,000 apiece for the 
ships except that they are so anxious to sell? 

There can be but one answer, and that is that the majority 
of the members of the Shipping Board are anxious to have the 
ships go to the Dollar Co., of San Francisco. The Dollar 
Line, if they get these ships, will have a monopoly of the 
American ship lines from the Pacific coast to the Orient, 
for they now have one line out of San Francisco and another 
line out of British Columbia, and with this line they would 
then have a monopoly of American shipping to the Orient. 

But that is not all. The contract is the most liberal con- 
tract, I think, that has ever been offered for the sale of ships 
of this kind. Instead of 25 per cent cash demanded of the 
purchaser, they ask for only 24% per cent, with a provision 
that 2214 per cent may be paid in the form of an irrevocable 
letter of credit, to be paid within two years and bearing in- 
terest at 4½ per cent. Why should the Shipping Board ar- 
range that the Government shall finance the great Dollar ship- 
ping interests at 444 per cent when the best we do with our 
banking system in the interest of the farmer is 5½ per cent? 

I can not understand it. I think the action on the part of 
the Shipping Board was an unwarranted, unjust, and uncon- 
scionable exercise of their authority and is simply a process 
of scuttling American ships that are in control of the Goyern- 
ment by turning them over to a private interest without any 
assurance that that private interest will continue to run them 
on the lines which have been established. 

The law of 1920 specifically provides that in the sale of 
ships in cases of this kind, as is mentioned in the resolution 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], they shall be sold 
to companies who have financial backing in the community 
from which the ships sail. With a bid coming to them before 
they had decided what they would do with reference to exist- 
ing bids, they refused to look at that bid for the reason that 
they would have to readvertise and reopen the entire case. It 
happens that the ships are all very high-class ships and in 
very good condition. Yet not only does the contract provide 
for only 24% per cent cash being paid and that the other 2244 per 
cent of the so-called cash payment shall be financed at 44% 
per cent interest by the Government, but there is no bond 
required against the purchaser, as has been the case in other 
contracts, particularly in the case of the Munson Line ships 
that were bought on the east coast. So I say the resolution 
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of the Senator from Oregon not only was a wise resolution 
but the Shipping Board and the President should give heed 
to that resolution, because it is justice to the interests of the 
American people and because of the fact that if the proposed 
contract shall be carried out it will place a monopoly of the 
shipping of the Pacific Coast in the hands of this San Fran- 
cisco company. 

I have no prejudice against the company because it is 
located in San Francisco, but I do maintain that the com- 
mercial interests in the Northwest, from which these lines 
run their boats, should be considered, and the board should 
adopt every possible method to secure the best possible offer 
from the people in the communities from which the ships sail. 
After a period of five years there is nothing to keep these ships 
running from the Northwest at all; yet the port of Seattle is 
900 miles closer to the Orient than any other port on the 
Pacific coast. 

Mr. President. I am not going to take more time on this 
subject. I only wanted to voice my indignation at the action 
of the majority of the Shipping Board in this matter and, if 
possible, to call their attention anew to the subject, so that 
they might reconsider their action and save these ships to 
the people of the Northwest, serve the best interests of the 
shipping business as a whole and the interests of all of the 
American people. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE; Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
13 * Senator from Maine yield to the Senator from Call- 
‘ornia 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, it would be a very easy 
matter indeed to make reply to the statements which have 
been made by the Senator from Washington [Mr. D] and 
a very easy task to justify fully the action of the Shipping 
Board. I shall not now detain the Senate for that purpose. 
Perhaps, to-morrow, if it shall seem necessary or desirable, 
I shall undertake to set forth the facts, which fully justify 
the action already taken by the Shipping Board. 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. In case the able Senator from California 
[Mr. SHorrripce] should avail himself of the opportunity to 
make the statement which he has indicated, I shall under- 
take to show that the sale referred to was an unconscionable 
one, that it was against the interest of the American people, 
and was destructive of the American merchant marine. So 
I give notice to follow up the statement of the distinguished 
Senator from California similar to that he has given relative 
to the statement which has been made by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. DILL]. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On April 16, 1926: 

B. 1144. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to acquire a 
tract of land for use as a landing field at the air intermediate 
depot near the city of Little Rock, in the State of Arkansas. 

On April 17: 

S. 3186. An act to promote the production of sulphur upon the 
public domain within the State of Louisiana. 

On April 19: 

S. 1550. An act to appropriate certain tribal funds for the 
benefit of the Indians of the Fort Peck and Blackfeet Reserva- 
tions. 

CLAIM ON ACCOUNT OF FRENCH STEAMSHIP “ MADELEINE” (II. DOO.. 
No. 338) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: t 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in 
relation to a claim presented by the Government of France 
against the Government of the United States on account of 
the losses sustained by the owner of the French steamship 
Madeleine as the result of a collision between it and the U, S. §. 
Kerwood, which at the time of the collision was being operated 
by the War Department, and I recommend that an appropria- 
tion be authorized to effect a settlement of this claim in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the Secretary of State. 


THe Wuire House, CALVIN. COOLIDGE. 
Washington, April 20, 1926. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bili (H. R. 6559) to provide for the coustruc- 
tion of certain public buildings, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I should like to have con- 
sidered the first amendment to the pending bill, which is on 
page 2. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], however, 
is absent, and before the amendment shall be acted on I should 
like for him to be present. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to speak on the 
Italian debt settlement, and so I ask that that bill be laid 
before the Senate. 

Mr. FERNALD. I ask unanimous consent that the public 
buildings bill may be laid aside and that the Italian debt settle- 
ment bill may be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 


hears none, and the Chair lays before the Senate the Italian 


debt settlement bill. 
INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, since the debate upon the 
Italian debt settlement began there has been a remarkable 
‘shift in the contention of its proponents. It was believed, by 
those who listened to the discussion of the British debt settle- 
ment measure that the settlements with the other foreign 
countries which were to follow would be along similar lines. 
Indeed, not only those who took part in that discussion be- 
lieved that but the country likewise was led so to believe, 
for, as the attention of the Senate has been called to the fact 
before, the Republican convention at Cleveland incorporated 
in its platform that idea. Of course, an effort has been made 
to explain away that plank; excuses have been offered for it, 
and the contention that it should apply to the Italian debt 
settlement has been combated by many of the legal luminaries 
of the Senate. Included in that list was none less than the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BincHam], who 
made a very eloquent and ingenious speech trying to explain 
away the meaning of that platform. I hope that Senator con- 
vinced himself of the correctness of his contention, for I am 
sure he convinced no one else, 

Merely for the purpose of keeping my argument in sequence, 
I wish again, so that it may brighten the lines of my speech, 
to refresh the memories of Senators as to just what the 
Republicans at Cleveland did state respecting these debt agree- 
ments. In considering what the Republicans stated at that 
time we must not lose sight of the background. That there 
was arising at the time in this country a movement in favor 
of canceling the indebtedness of foreign nations to this Goy- 
ernment, and in order to allay that feeling, to put itself right 
before the people and to win votes in the campaign the Repub- 
lican Party stated that the future agreements for the settle- 
ment of foreign debts which might be made. with European 
countries would be on terms similar to those agreed to in the 
British debt settlement. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is the Senator from Mississippi quoting 
from the platform when he uses the phrase “similar terms”? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am going to quote from that platform. 
I was first trying to refresh the mind of the Senator, so that he 
might again see the background which he visualized when he 
left his beautiful home in Connecticut and in 1924 sojourned to 
Cleveland to attend that well-oiled convention. > 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield further to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope the Senator has not 
any sentiments of envy toward the convention at Cleveland 
when he compares it to the convention which was held in New 
York. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Republican convention, I will say, got 
away in much quicker time. Everything worked splendidly; 
the wheels were well greased and there was plenty of oil. 

Mr. President, here is what the Republican platform said in 
regard to debt-settlement agreements: 


We stand for settlements with all debtor countries similar in char- 
acter with our debt agreement with Great Britain, ; 
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I do not care how smart or how ingenuous one may be, he 
can not confuse the meaning of those words; they are too 
simple; they are too plain for that. That declaration meant 
exactly what it said, that the future agreements which were to 
be made with France, with Italy, with Belgium, and other 
foreign countries were to be similar in character to the one into 
which we had entered with Great Britain. That meant that 
the number of years which were to be given to various foreign 
countries in which to pay their debt would not be longer than 
62 years, because that was the number of years we had given 
to Great Britain within which to pay her debt. It meant that 
the interest charges were to be not less than 3 per cent, because 
for 10 years that was the interest rate arranged for in the 
British settlement. It meant that after 1930 the interest rate 


was not to be less than 3% per cent, because those were the 


interest rates which were charged to Great Britain under the 
agreement. No one contended at that time that it meant any- 
thing different from that. > 

If any Republican spellbinder had gone before the people in 
that campaign and had contended that the Republican adminis- 
tration, if placed again in power, would stand for a debt settle- 
ment with Italy under which one-eighth of 1 per cent interest 
would be charged after 1930, one-fourth of 1 per cent for the 
next 10 years, and one-half of 1 per cent for the next 10 years, 
and no interest until 1930, the Republican management would 
have recalled that spellbinder from the stump; he ‘would not 
have been permitted to make Republican speeches. It would 
have been ruinous and contrary to the policies of the Republican 
management. : 

The debt settlement with Great Britain, in the speeches made 
at Cleveland, both by the temporary chairman and the per- 
manent chairman, and by other speakers there and by speakers 
throughout the campaign, was heralded as one of the big 
achievements of the administration. Boasts were made of the 
settlement which had been obtained with Great Britain and 
of the interest rate which had been charged, which was from 
3 to 3% per cent. , 

I excuse my friend from Connecticut for defending that 
agreement and contending for it as the basis of the terms im- 
posed by the Italian debt settlement, under which the interest 
rate is one-eighth of 1 per cent. I excuse other Republican 
Senators who have taken the same position, but if the people 
of the country can be made to believe that is what the Repub- 
lican Party meant when they wrote their platform, then they 
are dumber than I think they are. Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber may fool themselves, but they can not fool the 
people. Ah, I know at times they become politically insane, 
but they soon recover and in the end find themselves. 

There was a debate in the Senate when the British debt set- 
tlement was under consideration, and that question was dis- 
cussed. It was discussed by no less authority than the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Finance Committee, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. I am sorry he is not here. He 
would not deny what I am about to say, because I am going 
to read what his contention was. 

Mr. FESS. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Utah was not aware that the 
Italian debt settlement measure was coming up at this time, 
but he will be in the Chamber in a very few minutes. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the trouble about the Republican 
leaders. They jump around so much that when they see things 
coming up they run away from them. [Laughter.] I am per- 
fectly willing for lieutenants of the Senator from Utah on the 
other side of the Chamber to send out and request him to come 
here, because really the speech which he then made and from 
which I am about to quote is quite a remarkable speech. It is 
good; some of the best matter I ever heard him express is 
embodied in that speech. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator from Mississippi was not sit- 
ting quite close enough to the Senator from Utah a few mo- 
ments ago, or perhaps the Senator from Utah did not speak 
loud enough to be heard by the Senator from Mississippi, when: 
he asked whether any Senator desired to speak on the Italian 
debt settlement, and apparently no one replied. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Republicans change their minds so 
often the Senator must accord a Democrat an occasional oppor- 
tunity to change his mind. 

Here is what the Senator from Utah said in discussing the 
British debt settlement. I hope my friend, the distinguished 
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junior Senator from Pennsylvania, who has made speeches on 
this subject, will listen to this quotation. I may say that his 
have been among the best speeches which have been made, 
because he is a lawyer of high standing, and it takes a lawyer 
of his high standing and great ability really to make as plausi- 
ble a speech as he has made in order to offer any kind of an 
excuse for anyone to vote for the pending agreement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor permit an interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I wish to say to the Senator 
that when he starts with such compliments as that I am always 
fearful of what will follow, and so I am waiting for the con- 
clusion of the Senator's remarks with great interest. 

Mr. HARRISON. I always compliment the Senator from 
Pennsylvania because he deserves to be complimented. [Laugh- 
ter.] He made as fine a speech in the presentation of his side 
of this question as could possibly be made. I never dreamed 
when this Italian debt settlement measure was presented to 
the Senate that anyone could make as remarkable a speech as 
the Senator from Pennsylvania made. I do not know where he 
got his information. He did not happen to be a member of 
the Debt Commission. It is true he journeyed to Italy several 
times and performed great service over there for his country, 
and he is in a better position, perhaps, to know of the con- 
ditions in Italy some years ago than are some of the others 
of us; but certainly as a member of the Finance Committee 
he did not get the information that he has given to the Senate. 

But the Senator from Pennsylvania, in his adroit way, with 
all of his attractive personality, as well as the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, have shifted the contention here 
by saying that Italy is paying all the principal, and that we 
are merely releasing her from paying interest, and that by so 
doing we are complying with the platform of the Republican 
Party when it says that the debt settlements will be similar 
in character to that with Great Britain. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I regret that it is necessary to go over 
this matter again; but the Senator appears to be quite ob- 
livious of the fact that the debt settlement with England, when 
it was finally passed by the Senate, contained a provision that 
the commission created by the act of February 9, 1922, was 
authorized to make settlements with other governments in- 
debted to the United States upon such terms as it might 
believe to be just. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am delighted that the Senator has 
called that to my attention. He has read it to the Senate 
just an hour before I was going to read it to the Senate. I 
was coming to that in the course of my remarks. 

That is what makes the course of the Republicans in the 
Senate seem to me so remarkable. The House of Representa- 
tives, when it pased the bill to which the Senator has called 
the attention of the Senate, said that the terms of debt settle- 
ment in the future, if I recall the exact wording, should not 
be more favorable than those given in the British debt settle- 
ment. Those were the words, in effect—that they were to be 
similar in character and not more favorable to the other coun- 
tries. When it reached the Senate, it was contended in that 
discussion—and if I am not correct in that, I want the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and the Senator from Connecticut now to 
rise, because I have the Recorp here before me and I shall 
read it, if desired, so I assume that they agree with me as 
to that—the contention in the discussion of the British debt 
settlement was that, without such a provision, we might give 
to some other country in our settlement with them more fayor- 
able treatment than Great Britain received, and Great Britain 
would become aroused and protest and ask for a revision of its 
terms of settlement. From reading the debate in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp you will get that idea. 

The House of Representatives had that language in the leg- 
islation. It came to the floor of the Senate. It was discussed 
here. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] defended the pro- 
visions embodied in the House bill. He made speech after 
speech, day after day, defending that provision, but in the 
end it was stricken out. It was stricken out upon the sug- 
gestion of the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts at 
that time, Mr. Walsh, and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, 
Rosrnson]. So, in the end, when the legislation passed it was 
in the form to which the Senator has just called the attention 
of the Senate. 

That law was passed in 1923. The convention in Cleveland 
met in 1924; and there, as they met around the council table 
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to write this wonderful platform for the Republican Party, 
they wrote into it, not the law of 1923, but they said: 


We stand for settlements with all debtor countries similar in char- 
acter with our debt agreement with Great Britain. 


In other words, they followed the idea expressed by the 
House. 

Now, which is the Senator going to stand by? Is he going 
to repudiate this plank in his platform that was written after 
the law was passed to which he has called my attention? I 
submit that there can not be any misunderstanding about it. 
When the Senator from Connecticut and his party went to the 
country in 1924 it was with fine-spun speeches upon their 
lips, claiming as an achievement the British debt settlement, 
and saying, “If you will keep us in power we will settle with 
Italy, we will settle with Belgium, we will settle with Hungary 
and the other countries upon terms similar to those that were 
included in the British debt settlement.” 

ey REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. So that the Recorp may be 
complete, will not the Senator read into the Recorp at this 
point what the Democratic platform said on the same point; 
or was not the Democratic convention in session long enough 
to get around to it? 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator read to me what the 
Democratic platform said about that? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I do not happen to have it here. 
I recall it rather roughly, but not well enough to state it. Will 
not the Senator read it? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not recall that we dealt with that 
matter in our platform. I know there was no politics in the 
passage of the British debt settlement. I voted for the British 
debt settlement. Most of the Senators over here voted for it. 
Indeed, I think there were but very few Senators who voted 
against the British debt settlement. There was no politics in it. 
There was no reason why we should claim in our platform any 
great achievement for our party, except that of cooperation in 
the ratification of the settlement with those on the other side 
who believed in it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. Does not the Senator recall 
what his own platform said about this subject? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not recall what we said about it. I 
do not think we mentioned it. It was not a political issue. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then the Senator does not know 
whether he is consistent with good Democratic doctrine in 
what he says or whether he is not? 

Mr. HARRISON. I know that Senators on this side of the 
aisle are standing for the same treatment toward these other 
countries that we stood for in the case of Great Britain. We 
do not believe in discrimination. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator does not know 
what his party stands for on that subject; does he? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I know what my party stands for. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then will not the Senator tell 
us? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; if the Senator will take his seat, I 
am going to tell him. The Democratic Party stands in behalf 
of the taxpayers of America where their interests conflict with 
those of the taxpayers of Italy. We loaned to the Government 
of Italy $2,042,000,000. We expected to get that money back in 
time if the war was won. The war was won; and yet the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and his colleagues over there, not- 
withstanding what they wrote in their platform, notwithstand- 
ing their protestations to the American people in the elections, 
now ask us to coneede to Italy 73 cents on the dollar and to 
collect only 27 cents on the dollar. ; 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator think 

Mr. HARRISON. Just wait until I finish. The Senator 
asked me a question, and he must walt until I get through. 

The Democratic Party does not stand for what the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and this administration stand for—the relief 
of the Italian taxpayer during the period of 62 years of all 
interest charges on the Italian debt except $365,000,000. The 
Democratic Party does not stand for that which the Senator 
from Pennsylvania stands for—shifting from the Italian tax- 
payer to the shoulders of the American taxpayer during the 62 
years, under the terms of the Italian debt settlement, $3,052,- 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Not yet; I have not finished. 

The Democratic Party stands for treating Italy no better 
than we treated Belgium. It can not reconcile its views to the 


belief that we should exact from Lithuania, for instance, 82 
eents out of every dollar that she owes to us and exact from 
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Haly only 27 cents out of every dollar that she owes to us. 
The Democratic Party does not believe in and can not reconcile 
its views to the policy that the Republicans are trying to put 
over here of exacting from Hungary 82 cents out of every 
dollar that Hungary owes us, while at the same time exacting 
from Italy only 2% cents out of every dollar that Italy owes 
to us. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now does the Senator feel like 
yielding? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I have not finished yet. Just wait a 
minute. I am going to give the Senator some facts. 

The Democratic Party does not stand for the policy that the 
Republican Party stands for of exacting from Poland, which 
had a pretty hard time during the war, 82 cents out of, every 
dollar that she owes to us, while at the same time exacting 
from Italy only 27 cents out of every dollar that she owes to us. 
The Democratie Party does not stand for burdening the Ameri- 
can taxpayer while releasing the Italian taxpayer, of giving 
more favored treatment to Italy than to the other European 
allies, The Democratic Party does not believe in erecting the 
walls of protection so high that Italy can not sell to us some of 
the lemons and some of the linen fabrics and some of the silk 
fabrics and some of the cotton fabrics and séme of the straw 
hats and some of the other things that she formerly sold to 
us in order to have some kind of a balanced trade and improve 
her economic condition, The Democratic Party stands for per- 
mitting and encouraging Italy to get upon her feet and sell 
something here. So there are many differences between what 
the Senator from Pennsylvania stands for and what I stand for. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. Now will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I can not reconcile my views to the politi- 
cal insincerity and hypocrisy of the Senator's- political com- 
rades, himself, and this administration in saying they are try- 
ing to help Italy by relieving her of the payment of 73 cents on 
the dollar that she owes us and at the same time saying to 
her: Lou can not ship to this country any of your goods and 
sell them here so as to engble you to pay your debts.” 

Now I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thank the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi for yielding. I should like to put this question to the 
Senator: 3 

I have looked over the Democratic platform of 1924, and I find 
that there is no express reference to the international debts or 
their settlement. Probably the Democratic convention was not 
at Madison Square Garden long enough to get around to that, 
but I do find the following statement: 


The Government of the United States for the last four years has had 
no foreign policy, and consequently it has delayed the restoration of 
the political and economic agencies of the world. 


I should like to ask the Senator, who knows more about 
Democratic policies than I do, whether it is the policy of his party 
that the Italian debt should be collected. the whole $2,000,000,000 
of it, with 5 per cent interest, such as the present promissory 
notes of Italy call for? Does the Democratic Party insist 
on thé collection of 5 per cent interest on that debt? If not, 
why did Democratic officials make that loan, and why did they 
stipulate for 5 per cent interest when they m; those advances 
to Italy? Do they believe in scaling down the amount at all; 
and if so, why? Do they believe in limiting our collection to 
the Italian capacity to pay or do they believe in trying to col- 
lect more than the Italian capacity to pay? 

Will not the Senator, in this hour that he has allotted to 
himself for this subject, answer some of those questions? r 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will take his seat and bide 
his time with patience and not get too nervous while I talk, I 
shall do it. Just be seated, and I will do it, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I assure the Senator that I am 
not nervous. I am merely looking for information, because the 
Senator has not even come anywhere near answering any of 
those questions yet. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know that I could not answer them to 
the satisfaction of the Senator at all. 

When these debts were contracted by these nations and the 
5 per cent charge was imposed, of course, it was hoped that 
in time we would collect the 5 per cent interest rate, but no 
one ever thought or ever dreamed that we were going to re- 
lease them from all of the interest charges. No American citi- 
zen believed that any statesman would ever have the audacity 
to suggest the payment of an interest rate less than that borne 
by the already burdened taxpayers of America. Like other 
Senators on this side of the Chamber, I voted to reduce the 
interest rate in the case of Great Britain to 8 per cent 
until 1930 and 3% per cent for the rest of the time; so I have 
proven that I am not a stickler for any particular interest rate 
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at all. I did that at the suggestion of your commission, and 
in the belief that that rate would be the standardgto be fol- 
lowed in all other instances. We were so led to believe. The 
trouble is, I was fooled as well as the country was fooled. But 
let me say to the Senator that when*he deals with international 
questions and foreign countries and shows preference to one 
country over another he is sure to get into deep water; that 
he is liable to become enmeshed in international controversies ; 
that whenever you settle with Italy upon the terms proposed 
here, giving to them all the interest charges until 1930, and 


after that one-eighth of 1 per cent for 10 years, and on down 


the line, you are inviting Belgium to come in and ask for a 
revision of the terms of settlement we have entered into with 
her; you are inviting Poland and Czechoslovakia and Lithu- 
ania and Hungary and Great Britain and every other country 
to come in and ask for a revision of the terms of their 
settlement. 

What excuse can be offered when Poland comes in and when 
Czechoslovakia comes in? What justification can you make for 
exacting from them an interest rate of 3 or 3½ per cent while 
practically giving all the interest to this other-country? That 
is one phase in answer to the Senator's question. 

He has asked me what I would do in the circumstances, He 
asked the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howl] yesterday 
what he would do under the circumstances. In that the Senator 
is as adroit and as ingenious as usual. In his speech the other 
day, and in the speech of my friend the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Warson] placing himself before the people of 
Indiana in the coming election for reelection—and we can 
always take a speech of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Indiana as a criterion in political matters that other Repub- 
licans will follow—they ask, in discussing this Italian debt 
settlement, “ What would you do? Would you go to war?” By 
that they try to give the impression to the country that those 
of us who oppose the present Italian debt settlement would go 
to war in order to collect it. 

You can not fool anybody with such an argument as that. 
There has never been any suggestion that we should go to 
war, except the expressions falling from the lips of my friend 
from Pennsylvania and his colleagues on the other side. Of 
course, we would not go to war with Italy about her debt to 
us. But I say that it is better to effect no terms of settle- 
ment with Italy at all than to ratify this agreement with Italy, 
and thereby cause these other countries to come here and de- 
mand a revision of the settlements we have made with them. 

They have already put off the settlement for eight years; but 
we did not go to war during that time. All those on the other 
side who have made speeches concede that Italy is getting 
upon her feet, that she is developing, that she is progressing, 
and that her exports are growing, that her valuations are in- 
creasing, and that the people are becoming more contented all 
the time. In other words, before the war, if I recall the 
figures correctly—and they will be combated, no doubt, by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, but I base them upon statisticians’ 
reports—the wealth of Italy was $22,000,000,000 and now they 
say it is $35,000,000,000. - 

Yesterday the distinguished Senator from Utah, in his col- 
loquy with Members on this side, in discussing exports from 
Italy, cited the fact that In 1925 they amounted to $5,000,000 
more than they did in 1924. So what harm is there, what harm 
ean there be, in sending this Italian debt settlement, which 
we have already put off for eight years, back to the committee 
for further investigation, or put it off for 3 years, or 2 
years, or 5 years, or 10 years, until Italy can get economically 
in better condition, and be better able to settle, than now? We 
can then obtain better terms than we have in this debt settle- 
ment, and at the same time we would be avoiding this inter- 
national complication in which we are bound to find ourselves 
if we show this favor toward Italy as against Poland, Lithu- 
ania, Hungary, and other allied countries. 

I notice the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rerp] leaving 
the Chamber. I am glad the distinguished Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] has now come in. When I am attached to the 
one, I am deserted by the other. [Laughter.] So I suppose 
that when the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
REED] saw my friend from Utah coming in, he thought the 
cause was in able hands and that he might be excused for a 
time, But I am going to read to the Senator from Utah some 
of his fine-spun speeches made back when the British debt 
settlement was Before the Senate, when he talked in a different 
vein from that in which he speaks now. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield to the Senator, 
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Mr. COPELAND. I just came into the Chamber and heard 
the latter part of the colloquy between the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi and the Senator from Pennsylvania. We are not con- 
sidering the settlement of this Italian debt as a political mat- 
ter, are we? ° 

Mr. HARRISON. I told the Senator from Pennsylvania 
before the Senator from New York came in that the debt 
settlement never had been considered along political lines, 
and that so far as I was concerned it could not be settled along 
such lines. I cited the platform of the Repubiican Party, in 
which they had claimed the British debt settlement as a great 
achievement, when they could not have passed it without the 
Democratic votes that were given to it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very glad to hear the Senator say 
that, because I understand this settlement pending here is a 
joint product of the two parties, and the Democrats on the 
commission voted with the majority. So far as I am con- 
cerned, as a Democrat, I am glad to announce that I am for the 
settlement, believe in it heart and soul, and I do not want any 
Member of the Senate to feel that the matter is being settled 
as a purely partisan question, because certainly it is not. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have never said that this Italian debt 
settlement was being discussed from a partisan standpoint, 
and I never had any doubt as to where my friend from New 
York stood on the proposition—not a bit. He has as much 
right to vote for this Italian debt settlement as I have to vote 
against it. I can understand the Senator’s viewpoint, and I 
am sure he will accord to me the right to see it from my view- 
point. I see the taxpayers of America in this matter, and I 
am not blinded by these crying statements and appeals to help 
the Italian taxpayer in preference to the American taxpayer. 
Men may be influenced in this matter by various causes, and I 
do not care what they are. I am not questioning anybody's 
motives at ally It is not a personal matter. But do not be 
deceived by the fact that there were two Democrats on this 
commission, or three. I would not care if it had been made 
up entirely of Democrats; that would make no difference with 
me. I know that tempting offers to go on the commission were 
repudiated and spurned by Democrat after Democrat. I have 
very high regard, I have warm affection for all three of the 
Democratic members and, I may say, for the Republicans 
as well. I say that because my friend from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
may become aggrieved if I should not mention the Republican 
members too. But I am not fooled, and there is no use to 
appeal to me for my vote, because it is said that Democrats 
were on the commission, 

Many Democrats of high standing were offered places on 
the commission, and they would not take them, and they did 
not take them, because they knew that this funding agree- 
ment was going to be written by the stroke of the hand of 
the man who those on the other side like to say is the second 
Hamilton of the world’s history. The acceptance of such in 
the circumstance naturally weds criticism without hope of 
winning glory. Mr. Mellon was no doubt the man. I do not 
suppose some of the members of the commission knew what 
was going on in the writing of this proposition. My friend 
from Utah may once in a while have been taken into the coun- 
cil, and some little details may have been whispered to him, 
because they appreciated the fact that he had to sit here and 
stand the brunt of this discussion. But some on the com- 
mission perhaps were never able to locate the place where 
they were haying the meetings with the Italian delegates. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is more painful still that they do not 
seem to realize what it is now. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; they have not told us anything, and 
the committee knew nothing about it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator must not forget that it is 
absolutely necessary to approve this debt settlement in order 
to make the hundred-million-dollar loan negotiated by Mr. 
Morgan for the Itallan Government good at 7 or 8 per cent 
interest. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. No one knows the influence of 
that loan of Morgan & Co. to Italy. That is the most cun- 
ning stroke, that is the most clever Italian hand, that can be 
found in all of this controversy. No doubt they visualized 
that in pushing this debt settlement through the Senate, and 
winning some support in the country for it, if they could get 
Mr. Morgan & Co., with all of his affiliated organizations in 
New York and his interlocking banks throughout the country, 
to sell to certain people in the United States some of these 
Italian bonds, and thus get them interested, and then let 
them know that whatever action this body took with refer- 
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ence to this Italian debt settlement their bonds would be 
affected, they might out of all that list find some influential 
jerson who could touch some infiuential key to help along the 
passage of this legislation, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield. 

Mr, COPELAND. I want to ask the Senator, and also the 
Senator from Tennessee, if they think that anybody here is 
voting for this settlement because the Morgans want us to vote 
for it. Does any Senator here think that I am voting for it 
because the firm of Morgan is going to be benefited? 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course not. 

Mr. COPELAND, There is not one of the Morgans who has 
helped the Democratie Party in my State. 

Mr. HARRISON, No matter if there were a billion Mor- 
gans, they could not influence the Senator from New York. 
He is an exceptional man. Of course they could not. But if 
Mr. Morgan sold some of these bonds to certain people through- 
out the country, and they knew that if this Italian debt set- 
tlement should fail in the Congress of the United States their 
bonds would not be worth as much as though it were ratified, 
some of those fellows would be for the ratification of this settle- 
ment, and occasionally one might be tempted to write a letter to 
their Senator and to their Congressman to vote for it, and 
that might create an impression on the mind of the Senator 
that there was really some sentiment behind all this proposi- 
tion, that the people in the country were for the ratification of 
the Italian debt settlement. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a Senator might on his 
own account have brains enough to know whether this is a 
good settlement or not. : 

Mr. HARRISON, Of course not, and that is why we want 
to send it back to the committee so that we can find out about 
these things. 

Mr. BAYARD Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield tu the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr, BAYARD. The Senator stated a moment ago, if I 
understood him correctly, in substance, that the sale of this 
$100,000,000 of Italian bonds throughout the country had ere- 
ated a sentiment in favor of the settlement. 

Mr. HARRISON, I said it may have created such a senti- 
ment. 

Mr. BAYARD. I will ask the Senator if he can tell us any 
one holder of any of those bonds to-day who is here advocating 
directly or indirectly the settlement of this debt? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; and that is the reason why I want 
the matter recommitted to the Committee on Finance. Let us 
find out some of those facts. 

Mr, BAYARD. But the Senator can not cite any of them? 

Mr. HARRISON. I want that done so we can find out just 
to whom the bonds were sold and just what their activities are 
with reference to the passage of the legislation. 

Mr. BAYARD. If the Senator had a list of the bondholders 
to-day, would he be satisfied then? 

Mr. HARRISON. No. I think the committee ought to inves- 
tigate the proposition and ought to find out their views about 
it. The Senator does not deny the proposition that if the 
agreement should be defeated it would affect the bonds that 
were sold by Morgan & Co. throughout the country, does he? 

Mr. BAYARD. No; I do not deny that for a moment, 

Messi HARRISON. That is the point I was trying to make 
ore. 

Mr. BAYARD. I understood the Senator to have another 
thing entirely in his mind, and that was that if it were known 
that the bonds were bought purely for this purpose, then it 
would have an effect. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. BAYARD. Can the Senator think of any holder of the 
bonds, whoever he may be, having approached anybody in the 
Senate adyocating the ratification of this settlement? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I can not. I do not know who 
bought the bonds. I know the papers say they were sold by 
Morgan & Co., and that they got a 7 per cent commission, and 
that the bonds bear 7 per cent interest. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator does not intend to intimate at 
all that the holders of the bonds are using their influence to 
bring about a settlement or rejection of the debt settlement? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I am merely saying the bonds were 
sold throughout the country. They may have been sold to some 
very influential persons. No doubt those men were business 
men and they realize that if the settlement with Italy is de- 
feated their bonds are going to be affected. No doubt some of 
them have written to their Senators to vote for the proposi- 
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tion. Whether or not a Senator has been influenced by that 
means I do not know. I know it is said that men in Congress, 
both in the House and in the Senate, are sometimes influenced 
by letters which they get from home, That is true with ref- 
erence to the prohibition question. That is true with reference 
to many other questions. I have no doubt, no matter how 
courageous some distinguished Senators may be, that if they 
get a thousand letters from some of their powerful con- 
stituents asking them to vote for the Italian debt settlement, 
they might do so. 

I have no doubt, on the other hand, that if some Senator had 
about 10,000 Italian voters in his particular city and he was 
coming up for reelection this year, and those Italians and their 
organizations should haye a lot of confabs and should pass 
resolutions saying that they were in favor of the approval of 
the Italian debt-settlement agreement, it would have a very 
potential effect upon the workings of the mind as well as the 
heartstrings of some Senators. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HARRISON., I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator is making a plea for the recom- 
mittal of the matter to the Committee on Finance for further 
investigation. I think it is perhaps a little persuasive along 
the line of argument he is making to call attention to the fact 
that in the World Almanac for 1926, which we all of us more 
or less consider a pretty good authority on questions of statis- 
tics, I find that the national wealth of Italy in 1912 was esti- 
mated at $22,000,000,000, and in 1922, 10 years later, at 
$35,000,000,000, a difference within 10 years of $13,000,000,000 
in the way of increased wealth on the part of Italy. I think it 
was stated here that perhaps the national wealth of Italy does 
not exceed about $20,000,000,000 now. According to this author- 
ity it is $35,000,000,000. 

Mr. HARRISON, That was in 1922, 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] yes- 
terday showed how the exports from Italy had increased 
$5,000,000 in 1925 over 1924, and other figures show how things 
in general are improving in Italy. There is no telling how 
Italy stands now in the matter of taxable wealth. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator must remember that the war in- 
tervened between 1912 and 1922, and in spite of the devastation 
to which attention has been called the wealth of Italy increased 
about $13,000,000,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and here is what the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Italy says about Italy's condition: 


The financial situation of Italy has steadily improved since the war 
ended, and more especially since 1920, 

The budget deficits for the current financial year (July 1, 1924—June 
30, 1925) have considerably decreased; it is hoped that the budget can 
be balanced and even that there may be a surplus in 1925-26. 

It was also found possible to reduce the domestic national debt to a 
considerable extent in 1924; and in February, 1925, Italy’s foreign 
commercial commitments were repaid in their entirety, so that now the 
only foreign indebtedness remaining to be settled is the important one 
of “interallied debts.” 

The year 1924 has been one of great prosperity for Italian commerce 
and industry. After the war and immediate postwar periods of dis- 
ordered and unproductive activity the Italian people seems to have 
found itself and to have coordinated its productive powers. 


And here is what Morgan & Co. in its advertisement to sell 
the one hundred millions of dollars of Italian bonds in Novem- 
ber, last year, says respecting Italy's condition: 


His Excellency Count Giuseppi Volpi, Minister of Finance of the 
Kingdom of Italy, authorizes the following statement in connection with 
this issue: 

“The Italian Government's budget is balanced. Since 1922 the 
budgetary situation has been undergoing steady improvement, and in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, actual reyenues amounted to 
20,456,000,000 lire and expenditures to 20,247,000,000 lire, resulting in 
a surplus of 209,000,000 lire. The Government's budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, as passed by the Italian Parlia- 
ment, shows an estimated surplus of over 177,000,000 lire, and in- 
cludes Tstimated payments on the intergovernmental debts. Receipts 
for the first three months of the current fiscal year, according to provi- 
sicual returns, showed an excess of about 168,000,000 lire over ex- 
penditures. 

“The Italian Government has available resources and revenues suffi- 
cient for its current requirements, both domestic and foreign. It pro- 
poses, therefore, to devote none of the proceeds of the present loan to 
ordinary expenditures, but to hold the entire amount as a gold reserve, 
available for currency-stabilization purposes, leading to the final steps 
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in the Government's definite fiscal and financial policy, of which a com- 
pletely stabilized currency is a vital part. 

“Since 1922 the Italian Government has made progress in funding 
its floating debt and in reducing the outstanding amount of its total 
internal debt. 

“Since 1923 the Italian Government has made progress In funding 
its floating debt and in reducing the outstanding amount of its total 
internal debt. On June 30, 1923, the total internal debt amounted to 
95,944,000,000 lire. On June 30, 1925, it stood 90,841,000,000 lire, a 
reduction of over 4,700,000,000 lire. With the exception of a very 
limited amount of bonds issued in London prior to 1914, the present 
loan constitutes the entire Italian governmental external debt in the 
hands of the public. 

“The Government's indebtedness to the United States Government 
has been funded under an agreement, dated November 14, 1925, subject 
to ratification by the United States Congress and the Italian Parlia- 
ment. This agreement provides for payment over a period of 62 years, 
beginning with payments of $5,000,000 annually during the first five 
years, gradually increasing during the life of these bonds to approxi- 
mately $26,500,000 in the twenty-fifth year and to approximately 
$31,500,000 in the twenty-sixth year. 

“The Italian Government’s only other intergovernmental debt is that 
to the British Government, discussion of which is under way.” 


But the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen], who does 
not now honor me with his presence, in his very remarkable 
speech the other day employed language quite different in 
character. He said: 


I wish they could have seen the effect the war has had upon Italy— 
the cripples, the reduction in her vitality that inevitably followed the 
war, the tremendous reconstruction that was necessary to make bare 
life possible. 


Of course, that is true. Italy suffered. Other countries 
suffered. Poland, God knows, suffered. Belgium suffered, 
and we are exacting out of Belgium 55 cents out of every dollar 
we loaned her, and out of Italy only 27 cents of every dollar 
we loaned her. Czechoslovakia suffered. Lithuania suffered. 
All of the countries to whom we loaned money suffered. We 
suffered ourselves. The same picture that is painted of Italy 
could be painted of almost every other country in Europe. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania said further: 


I wish the Senate could have gone over there to see the industry 
those people are showing, the long hours the people are working. 


Oh, this is the language of an advocate to a jury, of a very 
adroit lawyer: 


The long hours the people are working. ‘They start before day- 
light, I know, because I used to swear at them for waking me up at 
5 o'clock in the morning. 


Of course the Senator thinks that because they have long 
hours over there, because they start work at daylight and in 
some instances work until sundown, those people are doing 
something out of the ordinary, something that is not practiced 
in the United States. The Senator, sitting in his office in the 
great metropolis of Pittsburgh, where his vision is obscured 
by the smoke of the protected industries of that city, can not 
see beyond Pittsburgh. He can not scan away out yonder to 
the plains and prairies of the West, not even to Indiana or 
Ohio or out into the valleys of his own State. He does not 
know that there are other sections of the country outside of 
Pittsburgh where men are working from daylight to sundown, 
where they have long hours, where they belong to no union, 
and where they do not even get as much money as he said the 
laborers of Italy get. I know there are men in this country 
who work not alone themselves from sunrise and who have 
to plow and labor after the sun goes down, and in many in- 
stances even work by the light of the moon-lit rays in the 
night, but their wives and their boys and their girls are work- 
ing too, and they are not making the pittance which the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania says the Italian laborer is making. 
There are farmers in this country who are doing that sort of 
work. Those are not the people for whom the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania speaks and to whom he offers 
praise, but those from whom to-morrow he is going to take 
$3,500,000,000 and give to those midst Italian skies and under 
Mussolini’s flag. He is not thinking of the distress in this 
country of the men who are working long hours and getting 
nothing in return, 

Italy may be in a bad fix—no doubt she is—but I have in 
part cited the facts, which conclusively show she has im- 
proved to a very large extent in recent years, Her wealth has 
been told and the increase in her wealth has been alluded to. 

Then, too, Italy has over $500,000,000 in power plants. 
Before the war she was eighth in merchant marine, while 
to-day she is fourth. If one can imagine what that means, he 


will know how greatly Italy will be aided in working out her 
own economic salvation, Surrounded as she is by water, by 
the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, and other waters, possessing 
a merchant fleet fourth of any in all the world, with the cheap 
labor that she has, with the wonderful seamen in whom Italy 
glorifies, she has every opportunity, if our Government would 
not teo greatly restrict her trade, to build up a foreign trade 
and to become economically healthy again. The annual sav- 
ings in 1924 in Italy were $420,000,000, and it is said that 
Italian immigrants in this country send back to Italy every 
year $260,000,000. I do not know the figure, but it must be a 
stupendous amount that the tourists from America and 
England leave in Italy every year, because all who can and 
are able to do so visit that great country. 

We were told yesterday of Italy’s exports increasing. We 
are now told how her wealth is increasing. Italy is getting 
upon her feet. Why not wait, instead of ratifying the favored 
agreement at this time—an agreement that reeks with dis- 
crimination and which is sure to cause international complica- 
tions and debt revisions, We can lose nothing and will save 
much. 

My attention was diverted and I did not get to the point 
that I desired to make when my friend the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] was absent from the Chamber. I was speaking of 
the platform of the Republican Party when it said in 1924 
that— 


We stand for settlement with all debtor countries similar in char- 
acter with our debt agreement with Great Britain, 


I alluded to the fact before in my argument, but the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] and others said that we were 
to be 62 years in collecting every cent that we had loaned to 
Italy, that we were collecting the principal, and that we were 
merely releasing the interest charged. Is interest not similar 
to principal? Did not the country believe, when that platform 
was written, that we were going to exact from Italy and 
Belgium and the other countries 3 and 3% per cent interest? 

Would not that interest rate be similar in character to that 
which we imposed on Great Britain? Here is what the Senator 
from Montana said in 1923 in discussing this question on the 
floor of the Senate: 


Mr.“ WaLsH of Montana. I would say with respect to that, I think 
the word “similar” is not sufficiently well defined to serve the purpose. 
I think something in addition to that ought to be incorporated in the bill. 


Here is what the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] said in 
reply—and I am sure he will not now take issue with the state- 
ment he then made: 


1: will say to the Senator that I have given that much thought. If 
we do not use the word “similar” and do use some more definite 
word than that, we can not change the annual payment. The annual 
payment would baye to be just exactly the same as enumerated in the 
bill. The word “ similar,” however, will certainly cover the 3 per 
cent and 3% per cent and the real fundamentals of a settlement. 


The Senator from Utah said the word “similar” meant that 
since we had charged Great Britain 3 and 3½ per cent we 
must charge the other nations 3 and 3% per cent. The Senator 
from Utah always wants to follow his platform and his party, 
and so in the platform was written the plank: 


We stand for settlements with all debtor nations similar in charac- 
ter with our debt agreement with Great Britain, 


When we collect from Great Britain 3 and 3% per cent and 
from all the other countries 3 and 3% per cent, and we let 
Italy off with no interest charge until 1930, for the next 10 
years one-eighth of 1 per cent, for the next 10 years one-fourth 
of 1 per cent, for the next 10 years one-half of 1 per cent, and 
-B0 on, who can contend that the Senator’s party can fool the 
people into thinking that that is similar in character, that 
they are living up to their platform pledge? They are doing 
that which they have always done—betraying the promises they 
have made to the American people. 

Mr. FERNALD obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield.“ 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I was hoping 
before the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] had fin- 
ished his speech he would tell us what he would do. He is 
an eloquent critic; he has pointed out how we are betraying 
the American people and departing from our platform and 
throwing away American dollars for the sake of aliens; but he 
does not tell us how he would handle the situation. 
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Mr. HARRISON. While the Senator from Pennsylyania was 
on his visit to see Secretary Mellon I made my statement as 


to that. I am sorry he was out of the Chamber at the time. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I felt so weak after the Sen- 
ator’s earlier remarks that I went down to get something to eat. 

Sg HARRISON. I am glad that my darts reached the right 
place, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad the Senator noted my 
absence. It was a very nice lunch, and I am glad I went; 
but 1 am sorry to have missed that eloquent period in the Sen- 
ator’s remarks in which he stated how he would have handled 
this situation. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Mississippi expressed 
himself on that point. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I do not agree with the inter- 
pretation of the plank of the Republican platform which the 
Senator from Mississippi places upon it. The platform states: 


Our attitude has not been that of an oppressive creditor seeking im- 
mediate return and ignoring existing financial conditions. Our posi- 
tion has been based on the conviction that a moral obligation such as 
was incurred should not be disregarded. 

We stand for settlements with all debtor countries similar in char- 
acter with our debt agreement with Great Britain. 


I might say, Mr. President, that I was a member of the com- 
mittee that drafted the platform, and I heard the discussion 
prior to the adoption of that language in the platform. It 
was framed on the basis on which the other debt settlements 
had been recommended, namely, on ability to pay, and not as a 
Shylock demanding every ounce of flesh whether nations were 
able to pay or not. 

The Senator from Mississippi, who is chastising the party 
to which he does not belong because, as he says, it disregards 
its platform obligations, is rather in an unfortunate position 
as a critic, for I recall that in 1912 the Democratic platform, 
which was very strongly supported by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, who was then a Member of the House of 
Representatives, stated: 


We favor a single presidential term, and to that end urge the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the Constitution making the President of the 
United States ineligible for reelection, and we pledge the candidate 
of this convention to this principle. 


The candidate of that convention was Woodrow Wilson, and 
in 1916 the Senator from Mississippi, who now caustically criti- 
cizes a doubtful question of Republican policy, supported the 
candidate who violated that pledge, and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi then violated his pledge to his party 
platform. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say to the Senator from Ohio that 
the majority of the American people were against me? They 
just would have Mr. Wilson as President again. 

Mr. FESS. I commend the Senator from Mississippi not 
only for his genial characteristics but for the ease with which 
he tries to get out of a corner. The same platform in 1912 
makes this statement: 


We favor the exemption from toll of American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade passing through the [Panama] Canal. 


That is a solemn pledge which is found in specific language 
in the Democratic platform for that year. The Senator from 
Mississippi was a Member of the House of Representatives, as 
the Senator from Ohlo was a Member of that body at that time. 
The Senator from Mississippi will recall the discussion in the 
House of Representatives following the recommendation of the 
President to disregard this plank. He was one of the strong 
figures in that debate, and he will recall whether or not he 
took the position that we ought to repudiate that plank, which 
was repudiated under the leadership of the Democratie Presi- 
dent. 

I would not say anything about these matters were it not 
that the Senator from Mississippi is not in a good position to 
occupy the rôle of critic in the particular phase of political 
controversy to which he has addressed himself. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator will recall that 
I was in a hopeless minority on the Panama Canal tolls ques- 
tion. I happened to be one of about 37, I think, in the House— 
at least of the Democrats—to vote to keep that campaign 
pledge. The Senator, however, on his side had a majority 


against it, and I was overruled. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was certainly a majority of Democrats 
in the Senate who yoted not to keep that pledge of the Demo- 
cratic platform. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, whether the Senator was con- 
sistent or not, I was careful not to make any embarrassing 
statement on that subject, for I did not recall just how he 
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voted, and had not examined the Recorp; but the party then 
in power, which was the Democratic Party, did repudmte its 
pledge. So I might make the same criticism of the Demo- 
cratic Party that the Senator from Mississippi has been mak- 
ing of the Republican Party, for the Democratic Party violated 
a pledge which was as specific as possible and about which 
there could be no ambiguity. In this instance, however, I do 
not hold that the Republican plank of 1924 carried with it the 
idea that the terms for all debt settlements, including the 
rate of interest, must be identical with the terms of the British 
settlement, but that the character of the settlements, based 
upon ability to pay, should be similar. In my opinion that is 
the only correct interpretation of the platform plank, because 
it is stated immediately before the sentence which the Senator 
from Mississippi has quoted that the Republican Party would 
not insist upon unreasonable conditions, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as illustrating the pov- 
erty in which Italy now finds herself, according to the report 
of the debt commission, I desire to read from an article in 
the New York Times of April 13 under the following headline: 

Work on new Rome begins next week—State advances 90,000,000 
lire to start restoring city’s “Augustan glory — Slums will be torn 
down—Public buildings will be erected and ancient structures exca- 
vated under Mussolini’s plan. 


This is the bankrupt nation about which the Senator from 
Utah and other Senators have told us. 


(Copyright, 1926, by the New York Times Co.) 
(By wireless to the New York Times) 
Rome, April 13.—The full details of the grandiose plan for the 


beautification and development of Rome, which will be begun on 
“ Rome's birthday,” April 21, were made public to-day. 


By the way, April 21 will be to-morrow, so that to-morrow, 
with money probably borrowed in this country, Mussolini will 
begin to rebuild Rome on the Augustan plan. 


This work will be undertaken in obedience to the commands of 
Premier Mussolini, who in his speech at the Inauguration of Senator 
Cremonesi as the first Governor of Rome, ordered him to make Rome 
again “as yast, well ordered, and powerful as in the days of Emperor 
Augustus.” 


Why should it not be? If they are going to have Emperor Mus- 
solini over there shortly, and especially if Italy has America to 
back her, why should they not have an imperial city to go along 
with the emperor? 


The State is advancing $0,000,000 Lire to the city administration for 
meeting the first expenses of putting the plan into effect. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator how 
much that is in American money? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is about two and a half million dollars. 
The situation is quite like that before us in connection with the 
public buildings bill. They begin by using a part of the appro- 
priation, but they are going to use it all and more before they 
get through. 

The plan worked out by the city administration contains much that 
is highly interesting from an archeological standpoint. 


Why should not this bankrupt nation use money to delve into 
matters of archeological interest? Why should not America 
put this enormous tax of a billion and a half dollars on her 
people so that Mr. Mussolini may again build an imperial 
Roman city in which Mr. Mussolini may reside as emperor? 


It includes the demolition of ramshackle houses and huts clustering 
around the Theater of Marcellus— 


I am glad to learn that, although it takes away a good deal 
of the very great interest I had the other day in listening 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania when he said that the houses 
of the Italian people were not good. They are going to do 
away with those houses in the city of Rome which fail to 
measure up to the ideals of what houses ought to be in that 
city, as expressed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

It includes the demolition of ramshackle houses and huts clustering 
round the Theater of Marcellus, the excavation of the Forum Olltorlum 
and the Circus Maximus, and the restoration and beautification of the 
ancient Appian Way. 


All Americans must be interested in that. I am sure the Debt 
Commission must be right, that the American people love to be 
taxed to the amount of a billion and a half dollars in order to 
help restore the ancient Appian Way and excavate for archeo- 
logical purposes in the city of Rome. 

The Theater of Marcellus, which was one of the finest buildings of 
imperial Rome, now rises in the midst of a slum district, inhabited by 
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many poor families who have turned into unsanitary homes the boxes 
in which the emperors and Rome's patricians once used to sit. It is 
Proposed to demolish all those unhealthy houses and cut a large open 
space around the theater, which will then remain revealed to view in 
its full splendor. 


Why should we not tax the American people to bring about 
80 desirable a result, to restore in its full ancient splendor this 
old piece of architecture? 


The remains of the Forum Olitorium and the Circus Maximus are 
now completely buried, though plans for their excavation have been 
considered for years, The Circus Maximus is of especial interest, as it 
was imperial Rome's greatest arena and in the height of its glory was 
capable of seating 100,000 people. The excavation of the Circus Maxi- 
mus is an event keenly looked forward to by all archeologists, who 
believe it will furnish much wonderful material. 


And this is to be done by the nation that our commission says 
is bankrupt! 


The Appian Way, the “ Queen of Roads,” will be rid of some of the 
modern buildings rising near it. Some of its monuments needing repair 
will be restored, and many trees will be planted along its borders. 


NEW STREETS TO REVEAL PAST GLORIES 


The city administration's plan also includes the cutting of two new 
thoroughfares, the first connecting Trajan's Forum with the Roman 
Forum and the second leading to the Colosseum, 


I stop long enough to say that I have read many of Mus- 
solini’s speeches, and I do not wonder that he wants the Colos- 
seum, which will hold 100,000 people, restored so that they may 
listen to the magie of his eloquence, especially after he becomes 
emperor again, due to American help, 


Though both of these new streets have been decided upon for reasons 
of traffic, both have considerable archeological interest. The first will 
run right through the zone of the imperial forums and will expose to 
view the entire left flank of Capitol Hill, and the second will render 
the Colosseum, which now rises in the center of a saucerlike depres- 
slon, visible from the center of the city. 

The city administration also proposes to build an “ artisans’ quarter,” 
with homes, workshops, and stores. This new quarter should rise at 
the foot of the Aventine Hill. 

Finally, it is proposed to construct a new academy of fine arts, a 
new exhibition hall, and new school of architecture, and to complete the 
new university building. 

Premier Mussolini, who by next week will have returned from 
Tripoli, will inaugurate most of these projects. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BinaHam in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator think it is 
an extravagant program to appropriate about one-fourth as 
much for these improvements as we are spending for a singie 
bridge across the Potomac River from the city of Washington? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if Italy is in the dire con- 
dition reported by the commission and the committee; if it is 
so poor that it can not pay more than 28 cents on the dollar of 
its current debt; if it is so poor that it can borrow from 
America after the war is over some $800,000,000, and then 
seeks to get out of this enormous indebtedness by claiming 
that it is bankrupt and paying only 28 cents on the dollar, 
when all of this money has to come out of the pockets of the 
American taxpayer, I say that Italy has no business spending 
money for any such purpose. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Has the Senator forgotten those 
days in the panic of 1893 when every American city was con- 
fronted with the unemployment problem and the problem 
of feeding its own people and resorted to public. works in 
order to do it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; but we did not repudiate our debts, 
nor did we declare our Government bankrupt, as the Italian 
Government has been declared bankrupt by the commission in 
reporting to this body. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, There were a very great many 
thousands of Americans in that year, and every year since, who 
have done exactly what Italy is doing in this case—made a 
composition with their creditors to the utmost of their ability. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I differ with the Senator about the “ut- 
most of their ability,” and if the Senator will just wait a 
minute I think he will change his mind about the question of 
ability. : 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 


Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the Senator from New 
Vork in just a moment. I want to read from the New York 
Times again, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The New York Times is in favor of the settle- 
ment, is it not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It may be; I do not know; but I imagine 
‘that the New York Times reports the facts whether it is in 
favor of the settlement or not; and the fact that the New York 
Times is in favor of this settlement indicates that the articles 
appearing on the other side of the question are more likely to 
be true, or, I will say, quite as likely to be true. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it indicates that those articles have no 
influence whatever on the editorial writer of the New York 
Times or the policy of the New York Times, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Whatever else might be said, I am quite 
sure that neither the articles in the New York Times on the 
Italian debt nor any other argument in favor of the American 
taxpayer will have any influence on my good friend the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can have that opinion if he 
wants to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Almost the Senator from Tennessee per- 
suadeth me to be for Mussolini. I have been inclined to be 

ainst him. 

a r McKELLAR. The Senator has been talking very 
strongly for him for some time. I do not know why the Sen- 
ator has changed recently. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have been yg for et Italian people, 

t pretty soon I am going to talk for Mussolini. 

8 McKELLAR. All right; I hope the Senator will if he 
thinks that way. It is his duty to talk on this floor the way 
he believes. If he believes that Mussolini is the kind of man 
to control the Italian people, and he thinks he is deserving of a 
gift from the American taxpayers of a billion and a half dol- 
lars, it is his duty to be for Mussolini, and nobody can com- 
lain. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator has forgotten 
Coxey’s army, which marched on Washington demanding that 
publie works be undertaken. We have pending in the Senate 
at this time a bill asking that there be enacted into law a pro- 
vision that these great improvements shall be made in a time 
of indnstrial depression. If Mr. Mussolini is wise enough to 
try to baye improvements made at a time when the people are 
without work, I begin to think that he is considerable of a 
man, and I think from this time on I shall be inclined to be 
favorable to him. It is absurd, however, as I see it, for the 
Senator from Tennessee to undertake to defeat this Italian 
debt settlement because they are undertaking to do some public 
work in Italy at this time in order to give-employment to those 
who are without it; and when they propose to do it by the 
destruction of the slums it seems to me that they are acting 
very wisely in the expenditure of the comparatively small sum 
which has been appropriated for this work in Italy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator admit that the New 
York Times is a reputable newspaper and that its articles are 
usually based on fact? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I will admit that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator admits that, then can I 
call his attention now to this “bankrupt” nation that he is 
speaking about; this nation that has come to us under the 
leadership of Mr. Mussolini asking for the cancellation of three 
out of four parts of its debt? I want to show the Senator 
from a reliable source—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, do I understand that this is an 
editorial from the Times? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it is not; it is an article from the 
Times. 

Mr. SMOOT, Of course, they are not responsible for all the 
news that is published. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think this article states the fact, and 
if the Senator has any doubt about it I will make the statement 
on my own responsibility; I will take the responsibility for it. 


Italy transformed to hive of industry. 


Does that look like the bankruptcy that Senators have been 
talking about? 
Mr. SMOOT. I hope it is true. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Does that look like the poverty that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania almost made tears come to our eyes 
by talking about the other day? 


PEOPLE APPEAR INSPIRED WITH 4 COMMON PURPOSE, Tarirry AND 
COMFORTABLE—MUSSOLINI 18 FOCAL POINT— PREMIER'S SPIRIT PER- 
VADES POPULACE, CONFIDENT THEY ARE ON THRESHOLD OF Era oF 
PROSPERITY 

By John H. Finley 


(Copyright, 1926, by the New York Times Co. 
York Times) 


Roux, April 16.—0n reaching Rome this morning after a night's ride 
with my guide from Naples and after surrendering our tickets at the 
station gate a guard remarked smilingly: This is the end of your 
journey; this is Rome.” And to Rome, or at any rate to Italy, all 
roads seem to lead just now, as they did in the ancient days. 

A European King came to Rome on the train on which I traveled 
comfortably from Naples. I saw another European King at Pompeii, 
who must pass through Rome to reach his northern kingdom again. 
I also traveled some distance toward Rome with two personages who 
attracted much more attention than royalty when they arrived in 
Italy. They were Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pickford. 

The northern King might wander in Italy or Pompefi without at- 
tracting much more attention than the nobility got, according to 
Bolivar, on the night of the great disaster. The other European King 
might pass unnoticed among the guests in a Neapolitan hotel. But not 
so these artists from Los Angeles, whose films the Epicurean Latin 
poet, Lucretius, would have been delighted to see as confirming bis 
theory of the transmission as films or images of objects and ideas. 


NO LONGER A.“ HOSTEL OF won“ 


There is, however, one figure to whom the roads of all thought 
seem to lead. He is at the present moment on the way home from 
Africa, so I have not been able to see him, but one is aware that 
his personality pervades and dominates the Italy 1 so far have seen 
from the siren rocks off Capri to Corso and from Umbertide to Rome, 
from fishermen and peasants to scbolars and financiers. 

I saw Italy before the war, I saw Italy during the war, and I 
saw Italy shortly after the armistice. This first glimpse seven years 
later reveals a changed surface aspect. Dante could no longer inveigh 
against this land of his as “a hostel of woe” or as “a vessel without 
a pilot in a mighty storm.” 

If there is woe it is invisable and not even suggested in the faces 
of the people one sees in the streets, in the shops, or at work along 
the road. I have seen hardly a beggar, save the blind. Industry has 
seemingly become a passion. 

There is no feverish haste, no sign of interference here, There is 
obvious thrift and absence of prodigality. Incidentally, in all the 
miles I have walked I have not seen enough litter to fill a bucket. 
All in all Italy seems—at first sight, at any rate—to be a transformed 
land, lifted into industry and orderliness by some common hope or 
purpose. 


By wireless to the New 


PROPLE’S CONDITION BETTER 


If that is the explanation, even though that hope or purpose has 
been stirred by a single individual, Italy has entered upon a new life 
that will survive the voice that animated it. 

Some of us may prefer other ways of obtaining such objectives; 
others may believe they can not be permanently achieved except 
through what are usually, if not necessarily, slower processes of 
democracy. But no outside observer can doubt that those to whom 
proclamations are addressed in posters along the ancient ways of 
Rome to-day, in grateful recognition of Mussolini’s escape from death 
or serious injury, are for the time being in better state. 

Their confident hope is that they will find this improved condi- 
tion is but a preface to a permanently better state to be attained 
through the self-discipline which they are practicing under leader- 
ship of their own creation—under the guidance of one who holds the 
reins of Justinian’s refitted bridle. 


My heavens! How could a great newspaper man have writ- 
ten such a thing if he had read the report of this commis- 
sion about the poverty of Rome and of Italy, about the bank- 
rupt condition of Italy, about the people not having employ- 
ment, and not having enought to eat? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the Senator 
answers his own question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I might add to what the 
Senator says that that sounds like a real-estate boom for 
Rome—an advertisement for Rome. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I think it is. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator does not under- 
stand that these are the impressions of this newspaper cor- 
respondent on the day that he reached Rome. He writes 


this article evidently the day that he arrives there, and his 
attention has been largely on royalty and Douglas Fairbanks. 
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friend Mussolini. I imagine that the Senator understands 
about how he would feel when he met Mussolini. The Senator 
has had that privilege, has he not? Has not the Senator from 
Pennsylvania met Premier Mussolini? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; and I was very much 
impressed by his earnestness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was it just a social visit that the Senator 
paid or was it on a matter of business? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad the Senator is so 
much interested in my affairs, 

Mr. McKELLAR, I am very much interested. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to answer. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I understood that another very distin- 
guished gentleman from this country was at the same luncheon 
or dinner party with the Senator, and I was just wondering if 
that was correct. I understood that Mr. Stearns, of Massachu- 
setts, and sometimes of the White House, was also at the 
luncheon with Mr. Mussolini. Is that correct? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator’s understanding 
on that point is just like his understanding on these other 
things. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is mistaken, is it? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There was no luncheon. I went 
to call on Mr. Mussolini at his request. I found him very 
earnest and very much troubled about the attitude of America 
toward him. He had been hearing the kind of talk that we 
have heard in the Senate recently. He wondered whether that 
spoke for all of America. I assured him that it most em- 
phatically did not, and he seemed to be relieved. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sure he must have been very greatly 
relieyed after having heard that assurance from the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. Was I mistaken about the company in 
which the Senator called? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr, Stearns went there, and 
he seemed to agree with me; yes. 

Mr. McKEXLLAR. He was there? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was Mr. Thomas Lamont, of the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., also there? 

Mr. REED of Penusylvania. He was not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My informant is In error, then. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator really ought to 
check up on his informant, because most of his information 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I am checking up right now. I am check- 
ing up by asking the Senator from Pennsylvania the facts, and 
he hus given them to me. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to give them; but 
may I suggest to the Senator 

Mr. McKELLAR. By the way, I am glad to find that my 
informant was two-thirds right, anyhow. . 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Tennessee a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the Senator from Arkansas 
ina moment. Mr. Stearns, from Massachusetts and from Wash- 
ington, was there, and the Senator from Pennsylvania was 
there. May I ask if the Italian debt was discussed in any way? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, The Italian debt was not men- 
tioned, if that will relieve the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I do not know that I can say that I am 
relieved, but I am notified of what took place. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator is astonished? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am rather astonished that Mr. Musso- 
lini, who put up through his commissioners such a tale of poy- 
erty and woe, did not say something about it if his nation was 
in that condition. It is remarkable that he did not mention it 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania and the gentleman from 
Washington and Boston when he was feeling so aggrieved that 
there were some people over in America who were trying to 
look after the interests of the American taxpayer. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, no; he was not at all ag- 
grieved about that. He was aggrieved at the evidences of hos- 
tility from people who did not know what they were talking 
about. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The only evidences of hostility are from 
Senators who are in their places here demanding that we shall 
not cancel three-fourths of the debt of Italy. Is there any 
ignorance about that? There is no doubt about that, is there? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I quite understand the Sen- 
ator’s position on this debt settlement. He wants Italy to pay 
More than she has the capacity to pay, and we are sorry that 
she can not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; as I sald before, I would be perfectly 
willing to yield up the entire debt to Italy if it would thereby 
influence those people to have an honest, just, and equitable 
government, 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Who is going to judge that? Is 
the Senator going to set himself up as an umpire of the Govern- 
ment of Italy? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all; but we are umpires to the ex- 
tent of $2,042,000,000, because their dictator has sent a com- 
mission here and is seeking to have canceled for his benefit 
a billion and a half dollars of American bonds, on which this 
Government is now paying interest at 4½ per cent. I say that 
makes it an interesting question and a proper question for 
America to consider. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator think it is any 
of our business to criticize the personnel of the Italian Govern- 
ment, or the form of government they have? Would it make 
any difference if Italy did not like President Coolidge? Should 
she therefore pay us less? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it would make a very great differ- 
ence. The Senator says it is none of our business. It is our 
business as to what kind of government they have in Russia, 
and I think the Senator takes that position about it, does he 
not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly, because in Russia 
property is not respected and life is not safe, and American 
citizens travel at their peril. That is not so in Italy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did the Senator ever know of an Ameri- 
can citizen being injured in Russia? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not remember the name of 
any American citizen injured in Russia; no. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator know that not two 
weeks ago American seamen were attacked in Italy? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not. I investigated that 
story. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would be very glad to have the Senator 
tell what his inyestigation showed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Through the State Department 
I got the truth of it. The story as published in the papers was 
that the Fascisti had made an attack on American seamen. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The fact of the matter was that 
one negro sailor got drunk, stood up and said insulting things 
to a crowd in a restaurant, having nothing whatever to do 
with the Fascisti at all, insulted a lot of people who were there, 
tore up in derision some Italian money that he had, and he was 
then arrested by the American naval patrol and taken back by 
his own shipmates to his own ship, and the Italian people who 
were present cheered the American officer. That is the truth 
of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know nothing about the facts. I sup- 
pose the Senator has investigated the matter, and I am per- 
fectly content to accept the Senator’s statement about it. I 
only know this: That that was not the report from people on 
the ground. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that is the truth, because we have had 
an investigation, as the Senator from Pennsylvania has said. 
Not only did this sailor tear up the Italian money, but he ex- 
pressed his derision in the way he did it and in what he said. 
I do not want to repeat what he said to go into the Recor, but 
I say to the Senator that if he had been there, and if he had 
been an Italian citizen, he would have done worse than they did. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know about that, because I was 
not there. 

Mr. BLEASE. That was a case of the “nigger in the wood- 
pile.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr, McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would like to inqnire of the Senator 
from Tennessee whether he has considered the difference be- 
tween capacity to pay and means of making payment. For 
example, the Senator has just read a long article, a very in- 
teresting one, about the reconstruction of Rome by Mussolini, 
That must be paid for, must it not, in Italian lire? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Unless they can get the money from 
credulous Americans, I imagine that if this debt settlement is 
ratified, Italy's borrowing capacity in America will be greatly 
advantaged, and probably Mr. Mussolini can come over to New 
York and make other loans, and probably arrange his “ city 
beautiful.” } 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not indulging in this colloquy in op- 
position to what the Senator is saying, but I would like to 
bring out this one particular point at this place. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will be very glad to have the Senator 
interrupt. ' 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They do use paper money in Italy, and 
the coin of the realm is the lira, is it not? 

Mr. MoKELLAR. Yes. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. They do not pay those Italian workmen, 
who are engaging in that reconstruction work, in American 
doliars, do they? 

Mr, McKELLAR. No; because they can take American dol- 
lars and buy innumerable Ure for that purpose; and that is 
what they do. 7 

Mr. WILLIAMS, They can not use American dollars in that 
country in any form, can they? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If there is any country in the world 
where the American dollar can not be used, I have never 
seen it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand; but the Italian Government 
does print paper money which is paid to those workmen. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They have what they call money, but I 
will say to the Senator—I know he has traveled abroad— 
that the American dollar, whether paper or gold or silver, is 
accepted anywhere in the world, and it is regarded as very 
much better than any other money. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But they do not use that ordinarily in 
exchange between the people of that country, in paying for 
reconstruction work, and an ordinary Italian laborer would 
never see an American dollar, would he? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not many of them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Italian Government would not use 
American dollars to pay Italian workmen. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I doubt it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That being true, does not the Senator think 
there is a great difference between the Italian Government, as 
such, paying a debt to America, I mean where it has to pay 
gold or produce, commodities, or service— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, debts are pald by balance of 
trade in international affairs; but, as we all know, the Re- 
publican Party has placed a tariff wall around America 80 
high that it is impossible for Italy to sell us her goods. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The English Government has done the same 
thing, has it not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course it has not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, imme- 
diately after the war the English Government did that very 
thing, and now maintains a high tariff wall. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The reason the English Government has 
such credit, and the reason its medium of exchange has risen 
in yalue until it is equally as waluable as it was before the 
war, is that immediately after the war Great Britain came 
over to America and settled her debt on a reasonable basis, and 
thereby obtained a credit. That was very different. England 
did not claim to be bankrupt. England did not claim that 
she was unable to pay. She came over and made an agreement 
that was fair and just, or very largely so, and the result was 
that her own condition has been improved. 

I want to say to the Senator from Missouri that, in my 
judgment, it is not fair for America to make fish of one and 
fowl of another. It is not right to make Great Britain pay 
80 per cent, to make Belgium, who suffered more than any 
other nation by reason of the war, and who virtually got 
no territory, pay 55 cents on the dollar, and allow Italy to 
settle at 28 cents on the dollar, with all the prosperity these 
papers show she is enjoying, with her national wealth rising 
from $22,000,000,000 in 1912 to .$35,000,000,000 in 1922, being 
now considerably more than that, and with her large accession 
of territory. I say it is not fair for this Government to make 
a settlement of 55 cents on the dollar with Belgium and 28 
cents with Italy. Does the Senator think that is fair? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will answer that in just a moment. Let 
us go to that English situation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the Senator answer it now while we 
are right on it. Does the Senator think that is fair? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not impressed 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to hear the Senator say he is 
not impressed that that is fair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not impressed with the argument 
that capacity to pay is the only measure by which we should 
seale down any of these foreign obligations. I am rather im- 
pressed with the idea that the means of making payment is the 
real test, and that that was the basis for the settlement made 
2 Dawes committee, acting under the Reparations Com- 


on. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. What distinction does the Senator make 
between capacity to pay and means of making payment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The distinction I draw is this, that Ger- 
many to-day has all the earmarks of a prosperous nation; that 
is to say, her industries are in excellent shape; she has 60,- 
000,000 people willing and ready and able to do all sorts of 
work; she has her railroads in excellent condition; her trans- 
port system is in fine shape, and any American going to Ger- 
many would say that Germany had excellent capacity to pay. 
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But she can not pay unless her exports exceed her imports, 
and it was for that reason, instead of* paying us dollars and 
paying the Allies dollars, the Dawes commission provided that 
we should go to Berlin and take our payment in gold marks 
if we could get them there, and extended tlie time of payment 
so that there is no time fixed within which Germany shall pay. 
I am impressed with the wisdom of that great experiment. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. If the Senator will excuse me a moment, 
I do not catch his distinction, for this reason, that Germany is 
paying to the extent of about $850,000,000 a year, as I recall 
the figures, to all of those to whom she has to pay. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No—— 

Mr, McKELLAR. Or she will within a very short time. 
She is paying a very large sum, and, in addition to that, I call 
the Senator’s attentfon to the fact that Germany does not make 
all she consumes. She has a deficit every year. 

Mr, WILLIAMS... If I understand the plan under which 
Germany pays, it is that by the agreement of London, made in 
1921, Geyman reparations should be 132,000,000,000 gold marks. 
When the Dawes committee was appointed by the Reparations 
Commission, that sum was not fixed at all or the time within 
which it should be paid determined, but from a payment of. 
7,980,000,000 gold marks a year the amount was reduced by 
the Dawes commission to 2,500,000,000 marks a year. But she 
does not pay in American dollars; she does not pay in English 
pounds, or in French francs, or in Italian lire. She simply 
gets a credit in the bank at Berlin of so much per year, which 
will not be 2,500,000,000 marks until a five-year period has 
elapsed after the settlement. When those gold marks are de- 
posited in the Reichsbank in Berlin for the credit of the Allies, 
they are deposited there as marks, Therefore if the Allies 
want payments of their debts on reparations, they must go to 
Berlin and get them in marks. How shall the exchange be 
made? It must be made by the Allies themselves; and it is up 
to them to find the means of taking payment. I am impressed 
with that method of making payment, and that is the difference 
between means of payment and capacity to pay. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why can not that same plan be followed 
in this case? ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is a very serious question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It seems to me that if that works well 
with Germany, and by it Germany has to pay between six and 
eight hundred million dollars a year—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Germany never has to pay that. If the 
Senator will pardon me, Germany will never have to pay 
more than $625,000,000 a year, and then only if her exchange 
warrants it. That is to say, i? she has more exports than she 
has imports she will pay; otherwise, she will not pay. 

Mr. McKELLAR. She is paying now, and Italy is not pay- 
ing now. That is the difference between them, and that is one 
reason why Germany is getting on her feet and why Italy is 
boasting a dictator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Take the English situation. Last year 
she paid $22,000,000 on principal and $138,000,000 on interest. 
How was she able to pay it? She was able to pay it because 
she is a creditor nation to many nations, and she can go into 
the marts of the world and there purchase American dollars, 
because she has the balances of trade which enable her to 
do it; and when she scours the world and gets American dol- 
lars to pay, there is no chance for Italy to get them, because 
Italy has not an export trade in excess of her import trade. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator take the position that 
Italy ought not to pay any more than 28 per cent? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Dawes plan is a most excel-. 
lent plan. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What I am trying to get at is the position 
of the Senator. I do not understand from what he has sald 
just what he wants to do or would do. Does the Senator take 
the position that 28 per cent, as reported by the Debt Commis- 
sion, is all that Italy ought to pay, or should she pay more? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think we ought to demand any 
more than determined by the commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The Senator is not in favor of the settle- 
ment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think I am, because those who have 
made it have my absolute confidence. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is the only reason? It does not 
meet the approval of the Senator's own mind? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With all deference to the committee which 
went into the question—and it is with deference, because they 
know so much more about it than I could possibly know—it 
seems to me they should have distinguished between capacity 
to pay and means of payment. i 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, the Senator does not ap- 
prove of the settlement, but he is going to vote for it simply 
because he has confidence in those other gentlemen. 
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Mr, WILLIAMS. I think we must make settlement, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Am I right about it? Is the Senator for 
it simply because he has confidence in the commission, and 
his own mind does not approve of it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I would not quite say that. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. Does the Senator approve it or not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator knows as well as I do that 
foreign obligations are never paid, in any sense of the word, 
as we understand it. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. We are having a lot of them paid by 
Great Britain, according to the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and I imagine that he is reporting the facts 
about it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They are paid in the same sense that the 
credits in a bank are paid, For instance. a bank is the biggest 
debtor we have. All deposits in the bank are subject to pay- 
ment on demand; yet if we made demand on the bank for 
payment, we would break the bank immediately. What hap- 
pens to the bank with its great liabilities—that is, its deposits? 
The Senator draws a check on the bank and gives it to me. 
I deposit it in the bank, and the bank maintains its liabilities. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad may have bonds running for 999 
years. That is a bond in perpetuity. It never will be paid. 
It pays interest, to be sure; but if we want to get rid of a 
thousand-dollar bond of the Pennsylvania Railroad which runs 
for such a length of time, we simply sell the bond and transfer 
the right to collect the interest to some other person. So it 
is with foreign obligations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator's explanation of the business 
done by foreign nations and the business done by rallroads is 
all very well, but I am wondering what is the net result in 
the Senator's own mind? I want to ask the Senator so we 
will see where he stands. Does the Senator approve of the 
debt settlement as made by our Debt Commission? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With all respect to the Senator from 
Tennessee, I do not think either he or I are sufficiently expert 
on a question of this kind to determine whether the funding 
of the debt in this case is a sound and wise thing. Therefore, 
I am accepting the judgment of those who made the settle- 
ment, 

Mr. McKELLAR. So the Senator from Missouri is going to 
accept the judgment of other peopie rather than to give his 
own judgment the benefit of the doubt. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know that we must fund the debt. We 
must fix payments and times for payment. I should like to see 
the entire interallied debt funded in much the same way as 
the Dawes commission has funded or fixed the German debt 
for payment. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. That is the Senator’s best judgment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what I would like to see done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the Senator is going to waive that 
and zie for the settlement as proposed here by the Debt Com- 
mission. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Their judgment, I think, is better than 
any that I have or any that the Senator from Tennessee has. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is going to accept their judg- 
ment although he does not agree with it entirely? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Now I understand the position of the 
Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Tennessee a question? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What was the wisdom in having the debt 
settlement brought back to Congress at all? 

Mr. McKELLAR. None whatever, if all Senators take the 
same position that the junior Senator from Missouri takes, 
which is, while it does not meet his approval, he is going to 
accept it because the commission has reported it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If I may answer that question further, I 
would say that if we do not do this I would scarcely know 
what we should do, and I have not heard any suggestion from 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it ought to be referred back to 
the committee, and that the committee ought to examine into 
all the facts. There is a wide discrepancy between the facts 
as presented by the Debt Commission and the facts found in 
the leading publications of the country. The statement of 
the national wealth of Italy differs in the two reports more 
than 50 per cent, one being $22,000,000,000 and the other 
$35,000,000,000. There is a great doubt about how much Italy 
received as reparations in the war in the way of territory. 
None of that matter has been presented. It seems to me that 
with all this doubt and uncertainty the matter should be 
referred back to the committee, and even the junior Senator 
from Missouri does not give his approval, according to the 
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argument he has made, but feels compelled to accept the set- 
tlement of the Debt Commission. If all other Senators are 
going to give up their individual views just in order to effect 
some sort of settlement, I do not believe that the interests of 
the taxpayers of America are being considered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The point to my question, if the Senator 
pleases, was to inquire whether he had drawn any distinction 
in his own mind between what we call capacity to pay and 
what we call means of making payment. That was the purpose 
of my question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Missouri a question if the Senator from Tennessee 
will yield to me for that purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator said the debt can be funded. 
Why shquld it be funded when the Dawes plan was not a 
funding plan? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Dawes plan is a working plan and 
provides for the payment of 2,500,000 gold marks a year. 
25 w a 85 a funding plan, a plan under which the debt shall 

paid. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not agree with the Senator that it is 
a funding plan. Otherwise the Italian debt settlement is not a 
funding plan, because in the case of Germany the plan has no 
termination of the debt period, and in the case of Italy there is 
a termination of the debt period, two entirely different kinds of 
settlement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I admit they are two different types of 
settlement, and there is no doubt about it, but when I refer to 
a funding plan I mean agreeing upon the amount of the debt 
and agreeing upon the terms and times and amounts of 
payment, 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask the Senator a question? The 
Italian Government owes us $2,042,000,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think so. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. During the 62 years they will pay us 
1.8 per cent interest, while we are now paying for that same 
money 4% per cent interest. At the end of that period, if the 
United States goes on just as it is, we will still owe the 
$2,042,000,000 and Italy will have paid her principal and inter- 
est in full. Does that meet with the approval of the Senator? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We have been paying interest on this debt 
to the holders of the American bonds all the time up to the 
present, and we will lose not only on the British settlement 
but on all the other settlements, For example, in the repara- 
tions agreement made with Germany, the French Government 
does not receive enough money per annum—something like 
$300,000,000—to pay the interest on her reconstruction bonds. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The immediate effect of the settlement is 
that while the American Government is now paying interest 
on the Italian loan of something like $86,000,000 a year, Italy 
will pay for the first five years only $5,000,000, so that the 
American Government will pay $81,000,000 more in interest 
than she receives. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Italy will pay if she can find the $5,000,000 
a year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is that satisfactory to the Senator? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Tennessee yield at that point? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does it not occur to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee that the fault in this transaction lies not 
in the action of the Debt Commission in taking all they can get, 
but lies with those officials of the American Government who 
advanced so much money to a debtor with poor credit? 

= McKELLAR. Was not the Senator in favor of that 
loan j 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I was in favor of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How can thé Senator complain of what 
the officials did who then loaned the money if the Senator says 
he was in favor of it? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The distinction is very simple. 
The trouble arose when the loan was made. I was in favor of 
making it. Do not let us have any doubt about that. But the 
Senator fails to realize that that was the origin of the trouble, 
and not the debt settlement which takes all we can get. If the 
Senator is golng to find fault with anything, he ought to find 
fault with the making of the loan. That is where the trouble 
comes from. l 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator does not find any fault with 
the making of the loan? 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. No; I do not; nor with the set- 
tlement of it, but the Senator from Tennessee is finding fault, 
and I say to the Senator that he ought to find fault where the 
fault belongs, if there was any fault. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Would the Senator be in favor of cancel- 
lation? l 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; I would not. I am in 
favor of taking all they have the capacity to pay, and that is 
what we are getting. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it is our duty to look after the 
interests of the American taxpayer rather than the interests of 
the Italian taxpayer. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly the position I take. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to hear it, but the report of the 
Senator from Utah does not carry out that idea at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. According to my judgment it does, because, as 
I said before, I think we are getting every dollar we can get. 
What I had intended to say to the Senator was that we ad- 
vanced to the European countries during the war over $10,000,- 
000,000. We had only $4,000,000,000 in all America at that 
time. We could not advance all that in gold. There vas not 
any of it advanced in gold. It was all advanced in goods and 
profits ranging from 50 to 75 per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And that was very much more acceptable 
to them than the gold. They could not have gotten along with- 
out the supplies. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what I was going to say. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know it is not, but I just wanted to 
eall the attention of the Senator to it in passing. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah knew that long before, 
and I am not criticizing in any way, shape, or form the fact 
that the goods were sold. Italy is making settlement here, 
and it is on the gold basis. She promises to pay in gold. She 
has to provide from some source or other credit payments to 
the United States of the amount that she has to pay annually, 
just the same as England or any other country does, 

Mr. McKELLAR. She pays in credits. 

Mr. SMOOT, If it is not paid in credits, then she has to 
get the gold or else she can not pay. I was going to say some- 
thing further, but I believe I had better not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I thank the Senator, but I think perhaps 
there is no necessity for going further than I have in relation 
to the payments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is a question of whether we want to 
stand by the American taxpayers who are paying these enor- 
mous amounts of interest, or whether we want to stand by Italy 
and her dictator. That is the only question in this case. We 
can not be accused of standing by the Italian people, because 
there is no one speaking for the Italian people in that sense 
of the word. My belief is that under the terms of the agree- 
ment we are apt to foment war in Italy or in Europe. I should 
be very glad to yield to almost any situation that would pre- 
vent that, but when it is perfectly apparent that what we are 
doing is to put Italy in a position to make war on her neigh- 
bors, and when we know that Greece and Turkey and other 
surrounding countries are enlarging their armaments now for 
the purpose of defense against Italy and her dictator, it does 
seem to me that we ought to pause before we make this set- 
tlement, which will put Italy’s dictator in a position where he 
can go to war if he wants to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator voted for the League of Nations 
ind our entry into it, did he not? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I certainly did. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that was to stop all future wars. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think if we had gone into it, it would 
have stopped wars, but the Senator was able to get enough 
other Senators to agree with him to prevent the United States 
going into it, and therefore retarded that great enterprise in 
favor of peace. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I now thank God that America did not go in. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Of course, the Senator does. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I am very proud of the vote that I cast 
to keep her out. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am just as proud of the vote that I cast 
for peace under those circumstances. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator will live long enough to 
regret the vote that he cast. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Perhaps so. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennes- 
see is very much excited over the American taxpayer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it is the duty of all Senators to 
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be so. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wonder what the American taxpayer 
will say if we in cold blood reject the best debt settlement 
with Italy which can be presented to us? I wonder what the 
Senator from Tennessee will say to the American taxpayers, 
and especially those in the South, when they find out, because of 


tion of certain publie buildings, and for other purposes, 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President ‘ 
Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I think I shall go down in 
history as the greatest yielder in the United States. I yield 
to my friend from Minnesota. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Minnesota. 
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the strained relations existing between the two countries as a 
result of the rejection of the settlement, that Italy no longer 
buys from us $91,000,000 worth of cotton, $3,000,000 worth of 
tobacco, a million dollars’ worth of southern pine, $26,000,000 
worth of wheat, and $18,000,000 worth of copper, to say noth- 
ing of other commodities? 
Mr. McKELLAR. There will be no trouble about that; 
they will buy those products in just as large quantities as be- 
fore. Probably if they can prevent anarchy in their own’ 
country, they will largely increase their purchases in America ; 
but if we are going to give to this Italian dictator the money 
to make war and he plunges his country into war as now seems 
probable—his neighbors are exceedingly excited about it— 
when Italy goes to war, of course, she can no longer buy 
from the Southern States or from any of the other States in 
| this country. To that extent will our whole country be 
injured. I am unwilling, Mr. President, by my vote to con- 
tribute to the war chest of this Italian dictator. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, there has been brought to 
my attention an amazing condition of affairs on the Western 
Maryland Railroad and in the great communities along the ` 
lines of that road which I deem it my duty to put before the 
Senate as urgently needing public investigation. 
The Western Maryland is a coal line, of 804 miles 
of track, which winds out of Baltimore, through Hagerstown, 
Cumberland, and Elkins, to various points in the coal fields. 
| It is characterized by steep grades and numerous tunnels, and 

its operation requires the highest degree of training and fa- 
| miliarity with its characteristics on the part of its transporta- 
| tion employees. 1 
Since October 15 a strike has been in progress on the Western 
| Maryland, called by the Brotherhoods of Engineers and Fire- 

men at the end of two years of attempted negotiations and the 
| refusal of arbitration by the company. The road is known as a 

Rockefeller road, hauling Rockefeller coal, and John D. Rocke- 
| feller, jr., has admitted his financial responsibility in it and in 
the coal mines supplying the road with traffic. 

This is no ordinary strike. There is something sinister in its 

| circumstances. It comes at the very period when there is a 
| concerted effort to attain the means of peace on the railroads. : 
| Congress is considering legislation designed to write into the 
| law of the land a procedure the principal features of which are 
joint negotiation, mediation, and free arbitration. These are 
the very features which some one has seen fit to destroy on the 
Western Maryland. 

Some one unseen is trying to turn back the hands of the clock. 

A* this hour the country is hoping that Congress will give legal 
| effect on a nation-wide scale to industrial processes evolved 
through many years by the joint experience of responsible estab- 


sideration of the bill (H. R. 6559) to provide for the construc- . 
lished organizations of employees and associations of em- 
ployers. An important railroad, backed by the money of one of 
the hugest financial interests in the land, mysteriously attempts 
to establish the opposite of what Congress would ever dream 
of trying to put into legislation. . 

That is the national aspect. But more urgent in point of time 
is the plight of the cities and farms served, or supposed to be 
served, by the Western Maryland. There the spectacle is truly 
curious. 

For the moment let the strikers be disregarded, well known 
though their organizations are nationally and well regarded as 
I found the individual men to be in their own cities. The 
mayors and other public officials of these communities, their 
chambers of commerce, their business associations, bankers and 
farmers, the newspapers, the churches, and the ministerial 
associations—the whole community, in short—are a unit in at- 
tempting to do something. They have been trying to see Mr. 
Rockefeller. They have been trying to ask Mr. Rockefeller 
some questions. Their questions are unanswered. Mr. Rocke- 
feller prefers not to see them. 


They have urgent reason for this thing which they attempt. 
Their communities are being demoralized. Their commercial 
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life is dislocated. They are suffering loss and property dam- 
age. They have been losing for five months, and they see no 
end to it. They encounter personal danger. Lives have been 
lost in wrecks on this road during this strike. 

Every path that they take to get their people out of this 
slough leads to one man. That man, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., is not on the doorstep, welcoming them. Hundreds of let- 
ters have been sent to him, but they have been answered only 
in evasive language through subordinates. 

The sole response from Mr. Rockefeller has been a plea, in 
a letter to the mayor of Cumberland, that he is “only a 
minority stockholder.” 

Fortunately, in a recent period, Mr. Rockefeller has cleared 
up, so far as words go, his position about the “ moral responsi- 
bility of stockholders.” He used those words and accepted the 
responsibility in writing in the autumn of 1922 during a long 
strike in the Somerset, Pa., mines of the Consolidated Coal Co. 
He admitted his financial r msibility there, but, as it seemed 
he only owned 40 per cent of the stock, he again pleaded that 
he was in a minority. Weeks of pressure from public-spirited 
bodies, which were not satisfied by such a plea, resulted in Mr. 
Rockefeller’s declaration: 


I have not hesitated to accept my personal responsibility or to record 
my own position— 


and he added that the policy of his coal operators was— 
both unwise and unjust. 


The churches and other organizations receiving that declara- 
tion rejoiced in the expectation and the private understanding 
that Mr. Rockefeller was about to convert his words into deeds. 
There were delays; public attention, after many months, 
flagged ; and in the end nothing was done. After a strike last- 
ing a year and a half, his miners had to yield to the Rockefeller 
system. Mr. Rockefeller escaped, as some of the press put it, 
with a moral alibi. 

An investigation by a committee of the Senate of the West- 
ern Maryland situation should result in something more than 
a “ moral alibi.” This body is powerful enough at least to reveal 
the facts, to make the public aware of what is actually going 
on, and to tear away the mask from “moral alibis.” Public 
opinion when enlightened will do the rest. If the system this 
financial interest is injecting into the railroads is clearly ex- 
posed, the Senate will have rendered a great public service. 

The history of the Western Maryland is a surprising story 
of industrial autocracy and corporate lawlessness, 

1 have gone over the record with some care, and I think I 
can assure the Senate that if this investigation is ordered, 
trustworthy witnesses will develop facts which will substan- 
tiate this charge. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Würis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hold no brief for Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, jr., and I think in all matters relating to 
this strike and the chief matters involved in the question 
being discussed by the Senator that I am in full accord with 
him. However, I would not feel that I was true to my man- 
hood if I did not say to the Senator that I regard Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, jr., as an exceptional man among the rich men of 
the country. If John D. Rockefeller, jr., had the power and at 
the same time had the knowledge and the conviction that con- 
ditions exist on the Western Maryland Railroad, such as the 
Senator from Minnesota is describing, I believe he would exert 
that power to' bring about a correction. I think that he is one 
outstanding man among the wealthy men of this country. 
He is one man who has a Christian outlook and who has 
those high moral conyictions which would lead him to do right 
and to put his company in the way of doing right if he had the 
power to control it. 

I have spoken in this way out of the heart, Mr. President, 
because I believe that Mr. Rockefeller is one of the noblest 
among the men of great wealth of this country, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I hope the Senator is not 
under the impression that I had anything to say derogatory to 
the personal character of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr. 

I have not any personal acquaintance with Mr. Rockefeller. 
I am not here discussing his character. I am here to state to 


the Senate some facts regarding the situation on the Western 
Maryland Railroad, of which I am told he owns 20 or 25 per 
cent of the stock, and a railroad whose main source of income 
comes from a large group of coal mines of which he is, if not 
the sole, at least the majority, stockholder, as I am informed. 
While Congress is trying to initiate in the railroad industry a 
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relationship between employer and employee, the very opposite 
of what Congress is trying to write into law is taking place on 
this road, and people have called this matter to the attention of 
ae Rockefeller. They have been unable to get him to do any- 


I do not know how many of the facts have been presented 
tohim. I think this matter should be looked into by the Senate 
of the United States for the purpose of giving us some light 
upon what is going on in the transportation industry to-day, in 
order that it may help us to pass some legislation that may 
possibly prevent this condition arising in the country again. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota further yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SHIPSTPAD, I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator knows that I am in the 
fullest harmony with most of the views he has expressed ; but 
he has said that Mr. Rockefeller is a minority holder of the 
stock of the Westerm Maryland. I think the Senator said he 
holds 25 per cent of the stock. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. I am so informed. 

Mr. COPELAND. A 25 per cent minority stockholder can 
not control the actions of a board of directors, as the Senator 
pero If the Senator will yield to me for just a moment 
urther 

Mr. SHIP STEAD. Certainly. 

Mr, COPELAND. On a few occasions I have myself indi- 
rectly called the attention of Mr. Rockefeller to certain abuses 
which I felt were being exercised by corporations in which he 
Is interested; and as soon as the knowledge of these conditions 
came to him he was the very first one to step forward to see 
that correction was made. 

I am not defending the board of directors of the Western 
Maryland Railroad. I am not defending any abuses there. My 
sympathies would naturally be with the under dog, with the 
strikers, My sole purpose in rising is to make clear to the 
Senator and to the Senate that Mr. Rockefeller is not the sort 
of man the country might think he is if the statement of the 
Senator should go unchallenged. 

This matter having been called to my attention as it has 
been now for the first time, I am going to make it my business 
to see that what I know about it is conveyed to Mr. Rocke- 
feller. If the conditions are as stated by the Senator, I think 
that when Mr. Rockefeller knows them, and comes to realize 
that those conditions do exist, he will exert every power he 
has to correct them. But, as a minority stockholder, he may 
not be able to go as far as he would like. 

It is only in that spirit, I will say to the Senator from Minne- 
sota, that I rise; not to criticize any views that he holds re- 
garding the general situation, because I am in sympathy with 
them, but, since he has chosen to cull out and to mention one 
person, simply to make this defense of the character of the man 
because of what I know of his real worth. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I think it is quite gener- 
ally considered that anyone who owns from 15 to 25 per cent of 
the stock of any railroad is able to control the road. I am 
sure that the Senator from New York, who said he wanted to 
challenge the statements I am making, does not want to chal- 
lenge the facts I have stated. I am very glad that he has 
decided to acquaint Mr. Rockefeller with the facts. If the 
Senator from New York will listen patiently to a long list of 
facts that I shall give him, he will have some facts to give 
to Mr. Rockefeller; and if he will send them to him, and if 
the Senator from New York is as successful in getting Mr. 
Rockefeller to move in this case as he seems to have been 
in the past, he will be rendering the country a great Service, 
— I think he will be rendering Mr. Rockefeller a great 
service. 

But I did not rise to discuss the personality or the char- 
acter of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr. I know nothing about 
it. I assume it to be what the Senator from New York says 
it is. I rose only to discuss some facts concerning this strike. 
When I am through, if the Senator from New York cares to 
discuss the character of Mr, Rockefeller, I shall be very glad to 
listen to him. 


Some time ago, Mr. President, I had the pleasure of being 
inyited by the citizens of Hagerstown to come and address a 
meeting that was called in order to protest against the actions 
of the management of this road. A farmer presided at this 
meeting. He is at the head of an organization of a thousand 
farmers. This man brought a message of comfort to the people 
of Hagerstown and the men who have gone out on strike on 
this road. 

Clergymen, business men, bankers, and people of all walks 
of life sat on the platform and in the audience. The meeting 
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was opened and Closed with prayer for the success of the 
workers in their struggle. 

Cumberland, Elkins, and other cities and towns along the 
line are equally aroused. Mayors, city councilmen, and other 
public officials, chambers of commerce, merchants’ organizations, 
ministerial associations, and hundreds of individuals have 
attended strikers’ meetings, have held demonstrations of their 
own, have passed resolutions, and written letters of protest to 
the management of the road, to the stockholders, and all other 
agencies which could influence the situation. 

Many of these elements are usually found on the side of the 
employer and against the workers in any industrial dispute. 
The circumstances which would induce such a united and de- 
termined stand in support of a strike must be most unusual. 
A recital of the events culminating in the strike demonstrates 
them to be so. 

During the entire controversy the management has made an 
unbroken record of evasion, coercion, and perfidy, ending in 
acts directly designed to force the strike. In contrast to this, 
the employees and their representatives have displayed the 
utmost patience and forbearance and have vainly exhausted 
every avenue of peaceful settlement. 

In 1921 the railroad employees of the entire country suffered 
a drastic reduction in pay. The transportation employees made 
no attempt until 1928 to secure any restoration, in spite of 
the fact that the cost of living was increasing and that many 
other classes had secured raises: 

In 1928 a partial restoration of the previous wages was asked. 
A new scale, known as the New York Central settlement, be- 
cause first granted by that system, was established on eyery 
class 1 railroad in the United States with the sole exception of 
the Western Maryland. From that time until October 15, 1925, 
the engine-service employees of the Western Maryland patiently 
endeavored to induce the management to pay the same rates 
of wages which had been granted, without a hint of trouble, 
by every other management in the country. 

Instead of being met in an open and aboveboard manner, 
they were confronted with a series of counter demands, sub- 
terfuges, and evasions, which befogged the issue and made a 
settlement impossible. Š 

Every compromise short of complete surrender was offered 
the management. When the impossibility of reaching any 
decision became apparent, the men offered arbitration before 
any tribunal not obviously biased. These offers were curtly 
refused. The response of Maxwell C. Byers, president of the 
road, to one carefully prepared and detailed plan of arbitration 
is typical of his entire attitude. He said: 


Your proposition is hereby rejected. 


That was all. 

The efforts of the Department of Labor, through its con- 
ciliation service, were equally unsuccessful. I desire to state 
that this department has rendered great service in mauy 
instances. 3 

Even when the men discovered that the management, while 
pretending to negotiate, was hiring strike breakers, they con- 
tinued to strive for a peaceful solution. They displayed an 
almost unbelievable degree of forbearance, eyen to the extent 
of obeying the orders of the management that they take on 
their engines these strike breakers, brought there to take their 
own jobs, and train them in the characteristics of the road. 

Finding that even this effrontery and double dealing did not 
drive the men into a strike, Mr. Byers, president of the road, 
deliberately forced the issue. He published a bulletin, since 
notorious as “Circular 54,” in which he demanded that the 
men sign an individual “yellow-log” contract submitting to 
wages and rules established by himself and completely at 
variance with the agreement still in force between himself and 
the engine-service brotherhoods. 

The men were called in, without opportunity for consulta- 
tion among themselves, and told to sign or be dismissed. When 
upward of 50 of them had refused and had been summarily 
discharged, the remainder, having no choice between surrender 
and discharge, left the service practically to the last man. In 
a word, this is not a strike; it is a lockout, deliberately 
planned and forced by Mr. Byers. 

The road was immediately manned with the off-scourings 
and riff-raff of the railroad world. It should be understood 
that the two organizations concerned in this strike—the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen—have, in over half a 
century of scrupulous regard for contracts and of increasingly 
amicable relations with railroad managements, so completely 
occupied the field that any man with any degree of locomotive 
experience who is willing to scab is a person whom either th 
management, the brotherhoods, or both, do not want. : 
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A considerable number of the men hired by Mr. Byers were 
what are known as “Rule G's,” or men discharged for the use 
of intoxicating liquor. These men, whom Mr. Byers had in 
many cases himself discharged as being unfit, were put in 
charge of the giant engines of this mountain railroad. 

A partial but well-authenticated summary of their records 
shows that 2 have been tried or convicted for murder, 2 
have been in jail for rape, 12 others have criminal or court 
records, 18 have been previously dismissed for drunkenness, and 
6 have been discharged for wrecks prior to the strike or on 
other roads. Over 60 of those employed at one terminal alone, 
that of Hagerstown, are known to be of bad records, either as 
lawbreakers or because of demonstrated incompetency. 

The detailed individual records of these men are available, 
and I will be glad to discuss them further at some other time, 
but will give that of one as a typical example. On one of his 
first trips the train got away from this particular strikebreaker 
and was only saved from wreck by the efforts of the brakemen, 
who set up hand brakes at the risk of their lives. Instead of 
censuring this engineer, however, the management attempted to 
divert criticism from him by throwing the blame on the train 
crew, and for this purpose discharged one of them who had 
risked his life in defense of the company's property. 

A short time afterwards, just one month to a day from the 
beginning of the strike, this strikebreaking engineer was the 
cause of the worst wreck in the history of the road. A train 
of 63 cars got beyond control of this incompetent, ran down a 
mountain side, and finally piled up in a heap, demolishing the 
entire train and the engine and tearing up about a mile of main 
line. Some conception of the damage may be gained by the 
fact that three wrecking crews worked night and day for 86 
hours to clear the débris and to open the main line sufficiently 
to allow trains to creep through. The cost of this one wreck, 
estimated at about $500,000, would have paid the small in- 
creases asked by the old employees for many years. 

In this case, as in the previous one, attempts were made 
to shift the blame to the train crew and, by mysterious hints, 
on the strikers. However, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, after a thorough investigation, found that the accident 
Was caused by the failure of the engineer to display the most 
rudimentary knowledge of the use of air brakes. Since then 
two employees have been killed while working with engines 
run by this man, and he has been the cause of a number of 
minor accidents. His latest-known performance was to throw 
a bolt through the window of a Baltimore & Ohlo engine in 
an attempt to murder a striking fireman who had hired out on 
the Baltimore & Ohio, 

Another example of the company’s brutality was the attempt 
to force their pensioned engineers to become scabs. These 
veteran employees, all over 65 years of age, who had spent a 
lifetime in the service of the company, and earned by that faith- 
ful service a pittance on which to live in their declining years, 
were ordered to take out engines. They refused almost unani- 
mously, and their pensions were immediately stopped. They 
are now being cared for by the Brotherhoods. Many of them 
have no other means of existence except these allowances. 

The records of killed and injured since the strike began is 
a ghastly one. A partial list of casualties shows that 8 have 
been killed and 36 injured. 

That there is little promise of any improvement is proven 
by the fact that two men were killed and another injured just 
a few days ago on one train while going about 20 miles. A 
list of the wrecks and accidents, only partially complete, shows 
they have been of more than daily occurrence. The deplorable 
conditions are becoming so generally known that passenger 
travel, as shown by the reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has dwindled away to a fraction of the former 
volume. 

The brakemen and conductors who are still at work are 
terrorized by the situation. Time and again they have pro- 
tested to the management against the discomforts and hazards 
to which they are being subjected, but in vain. So far from 
attempting to remedy conditions, the management has dis- 
played the same brutality toward them that it has toward the 
engine-service employees, About 26 of the trainmen have been 
discharged for refusal to perform part of the incompetent 
strike breakers’ work and for other causes growing out of the 
strike. 

I have a copy of a letter picked up on the streets of Man- 
chester, Ga., in which the Western Maryland is soliciting the 
services of nonunion trainmen, in evident preparation for trouble 
with its conductors and trainmen, Not only is this trouble 
not the last that the management contemplates, but it is only 
one of a long series. 0 

The shopmen’s strike, which began in July, 1922, on otber 
roads, broke out in March on the Western Maryland. It was 
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induced by a deliberate breach of contract on the part of the 
management. With the object of evading the wages and rules 
established by an agreement between the shop-craft unions and 
the management, the company chose three of its petty officials 
and a contracting company, of which no one had ever heard 
up to that time, and constituted them dummy contractors. It 
then announced that its shops had been shut down and its em- 
ployees discharged. The day following this announcement a bul- 
letin was posted, in the name of these fake contractors, direct- 
ing all those who wished to continue at their former positions 
to apply to these concerns. It was then discovered that the 
wages and working rules had been slashed and mutilated until 
little remained of the conditions established by a signed mutual 
agreement, 

The men took the company at its word, that the shops were 
shut down and their positions abolished, and refused to accept 
employment under the dummy contractors. A long, bitter, and 
expensive struggle began, in which the old employees were, to a 
great extent, driven away from their homes to seek other em- 
ployment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I happen to know a lot about that shop- 
crafts’ strike. Our situation in New York City at that time 
demanded that we should have a free supply of coal, which 
we could not get by reason of the strike. On this account I 
know all about it, and my sympathies were with the strikers, 
On some roads they certainly were outrageously treated. They 
were practically shut out from the shops when they would 
have been glad to go back. They reached the point where they 
were eating the shingles off their houses, so to speak, mortgaging 
their homes in order that they might live, and were anxious 
to go back to work. This privilege was denied them. At that 
time there was such a breakdown on the locomotives on some 
of the roads that they could not carry the freight. In our 
section of the country we were denied coal because of that. 

I speak of this matter now in order that the Senator may 
realize that what I said a little while ago had no reference at 
all to my sympathies as regards the main proposition. So far 
as this particular matter to which the Senator has referred is 
concerned, I had first-hand knowledge, because, of my official 
position, and tried the very best I could to bring about an 
adjustment between the strikers and the operators of the rail- 
roads. 

Mr. SHIPSTEHAD. I am particularly calling the attention 
of the Senator to the Western Maryland Railroad in that con- 
nection. The strike came in July on the other roads, but it 
came in March on the Western Maryland, I remember the 
state of affairs to which the Senator from New York has re- 
ferred. The Senator has always shown a disposition to sym- 
pathize with men and women who toil. I want to call to 
the Senator’s attention the outstanding fact connected with 
that strike, and with the employment of labor on the railroads 
throughout the United States. I want to point that out in 
contrast with the attitude taken by the president of this road, 
the Western Maryland, to the treatment of his employees. 

Take, for instance, Dan Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
Dan Willard was the first man, at least to my knowledge, to 
begin the operation of a policy of sympathetic cooperation with 
the employees of the great railroads. He took charge of the 
Baltimore & Ohio at a time when its finances were in very poor 
condition. The whole system was in bad condition. He settled 
the strike on that road independent of the executive association 
program, and restored the feeling of cooperation and good fel- 
lowship that has always prevailed on the Baltimore & Ohio. 
I hope that when the Congress passes this so-called railroad 
labor bill which is coming over here, the effect of it will be to 
inaugurate a policy on all of the railroads in the United States 
that is now in vogue on the Baltimore & Ohio. There is a 
complete absence of this hard-boiled, tyrannical, Mussolini 
treatment of employees on the Baltimore & Ohio that we find 
on some of the other railroads, and it is reflected in increasing 
earnings of the Baltimore & Ohio, it is reflected in the con- 
tinued betterment of the rolling stock, it is reflected in con- 
tinued building up of the system, and in that wonderful spirit 
of cooperation and push and loyalty to Dan Willard that is 
found among the employees of the Baltimore & Ohio. I have 
personal knowledge of this, because I have talked to the em- 
ployees along the line. I have talked to employees on other 
roads. I find that employees of railroads all over the country 
love and respect Dan Willard because of his honest and square 
dealing with the men employed on his road. The history of 
Dan Willard's work on the Baltimore & Ohio shows that it is 
not necessary to the financial success of a road that its man- 
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sonen shall deal with the men as though they are not human 


gs. ` 

The business men of Hagerstown, Cumberland, Elkins, and 
other places will testify that the prosperity and growth of these 
cities have been permanently injured by the strike on the 
Western Maryland. 

There are 131 suits now pending in the Towson court, just 
outside of Baltimore, growing out of this deliberate fraud and 
breach of contract by the company. Testimony introduced at 
the preliminary hearing on these suits shows that the manage- 
ment intrusted about $4,000,000 of repair and maintenance 
work, on a cost-plus contract, to a company from which it 
required no bond and whose officers were unknown to the 
management, 

That the management was fully aware of the state of public 
feeling against it, even before the present strike began, and 
that it persisted in its course in ruthless disregard of this 
disapproval is shown by a most extraordinary affidavit filed in 
the Allegany County Courthouse in relation to these pending 
suits of the former shop employees. In this document Presi- 
dent Byers pleads for a change of venue on the ground that 
the general public was so hostile to the road as to endanger the 
chances of a fair trial in this court or in any other along the 
line of the road. 

Not only have the workers been denied the wages paid on 
every other class I railroad in the United States, and, in addi- 
tion, been subjected to a policy of coercion and repression, but 
they have actually been robbed of their meager savings by 
officials of this Rockefeller company through stock-jobbing 
schemes. 

It is a shocking story. I shall not attempt to relate it now. 
Witnesses are ready to tell it to a Senate committee. It is 
sufficient to say at the moment that the men responsible are 
holding high positions on the Western Maryland and that they 
are largely responsible for the industrial policy pursued by 
President Byers. 

During the years of turmoil resulting from the labor policies 
of the Western Maryland the communities have suffered 
severely. The railroad pay roll constituted a considerable 
portion of the income of these cities and the old employees of 
3 company were substantial, church-going, property-holding 
citizens. 

In the long fight between the company and the shopmen 
citizens not directly engaged in transportation made many 
attempts to mediate between Mr. Byers and his former em- 
ployees, only to be repulsed. 

In the controversy between the engine service workers and 
the company they hoped to the last that the skill of these men 
and their representatives in securing peaceful settlements 
would prevent conflict. When it came, as a result of the 
aggressions of President Byers, they flamed into united and 
vigorous action of protest. 

They even refused to rent property to the strike breakers 
or to the company for housing them. A canvass of the real- 
estate holding of the strikers was made in Cumberland, and 
the business men offered to underwrite any maturing obliga- 
tions against these properties. They offered material and 
moral support to the strikers in every possible manner. 

Numbers of them appealed to President Byers, whose re- 
sponse was a statement that he intended to pay no attention 
ts appeals from patrons of the road. 

Exasperated by this insult, they then turned to the holder of 
the largest individual block of the stock, John D. Rockefeller, 
jr., asking that he intervene to end the intolerable situation. 

After a long delay, and when these demonstrations had 
become too pronounced to be longer ignored, Mr. Rockefeller 
replied, through a letter to Dr. Thomas Koon, mayor of Cum- 
berland, as follows: 

New York City, March 12, 1926. 
Hon. THOMAS W. Koox, M. D., 
Mayor, Cumberland, Md. 

My Dear Sin: Returning from the South, I find your letter of Feb- 
ruary 8, together with letters from various others, as well as many 
newspaper comments, in regard to certain labor difficulties on the 
Western Maryland Railroad. You speak of the road as one of the 
Rockefeller holdings, basing this characterization doubtless upon the 
assumption that our family and the various other funds established 
by my father jointly own a majority of the stock of this company. 
I am glad, therefore, to have this opportunity to correct a misap- 
prehension, apparently widespread, that I can settle the strike. 

The facts are that the combined holdings of our family, together 
with those of the funds, which this stock may bave been given, repre- 
sents considerably less than 25 per cent of the stock of this com- 
pany. I am not a director of the company. Only 2 of the 12 direc- 
tors can be regarded in any sense representatives of our interests. 
The management of this company is entirely in the hands of the 
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board of directors and, no matter what my personal views may be, I 
don’t control the situation. 

Greatly regretting the conditions of which you write, which I hope 
may be but temporary, and appreciating the courtesy of your letter, I am, 


Very truly, Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr. 


Doctor Koon took this reply, as did all those who had joined 
with him, as simply an evasion of responsibility. He imme- 
diately wrote to Mr. Rockefeller asking, in the most courteous 
and conciliatory language, for a personal interview.“ 

Mr. Rockefeller’s reply to this authorized spokesman of a 
large community was a refusal to meet him on the ground that 
no good would be attained. 

Mr. Rockefeller has made a number of public utterances in 
which he has shed great credit on himself for broad and en- 
lightened industrial policies. He has said much about the 
responsibilities of investors and stockholders. He has mani- 
fested such anxiety that his opinions be known that he has 
published a book entitled Personal Relations in Industry.” 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp without 
reading certain extracts from the book to which I have 
referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The extracts are as follows: 

(Abstracts from the Book of John D. Rockefeller on Personal Relations 
in Industry) 


There are those that believe that legislation is the cure-all for every 
political, social, and industrial ill, Much can be done by legislation 
to prevent injustice and encourage right tendencies, but legislation of 
itself will never solve the industrial problem. Its solution can be 
brought about only by the introduction of a new spirit into relation- 
ship between the parties on industry—the spirit of cooperation and 
brotherhood. It is this theme, cooperation in industry, that I desire 
to develop, 

The development of industry on a large scale brought the coopera- 
tion into being, a natural outgrowth of which hag been the further 
development of organized labor in its various forms. The right of men 
to associate themselves together for thelr mutual advancement is in- 
contestable. 

The labor union, among its other achievements, has undoubtedly 
forced public attention upon wrongs which employers of to-day would 
blush to practice. But employers as well as workers are more and 
more appreciating the human equation and realizing that mutual re- 
spect and fairness produce larger and better results than suspicion 
and selfishness. 

The acts of bodies of men in their relations with other men should 
always be illuminated by publicity, for when the people see clearly 
what the facts are they will, in the long run, encourage what is good 
and condemn what is selfish, 

Resolution introduced by Mr. Rockefeller at National Industrial Con- 
ference, held at Washington, D. C., October 16, 1919 


Whereas the common ground of agreement and action with regard to 
the future conduct of industry with the development of a new rela- 
tionship between capital and labor which the President sought in call- 
ing this conference can only be discovered as we approach the prob- 
lem in the spirit of justice, brotherhood, and of willingness to put 
one’s self in the other man’s place, the coming of which means the 
substitution of confidence for distrust, of good will for enmity, of co- 
operation for antagonism; and 

Whereas this spirit can be developed only by the resumption of 
personal relations between employer and employee or the nearest pos- 
sible approach thereto; and 

Whereas some form of representation in industry is essential in order 
to make personal relations possible under modern industrial condi- 
tions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this conference recognize and approve the principle 
of representation in industry under which the employees shall have 
an effective voice in determining their terms of employment and their 
working and living conditions; and be it further 

Resolved, That any form of representation to be adequate must 
include— 

1. Ample provisions whereby the stockholders and the employees 
through their respective representatives shall give current considera- 
tion to matters of common interest such as terms of employment and 
working and living conditions. 

2. Any such further provisions, if any, as may be necessary to insure 
the prompt uncovering of grievances, real or alleged, and their speedy 
adjustment. 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER INDUSTRIAL CREED 
(Personal relations in industry) 

If the points which I have endeavored to make are sound, might 
not the parties to industry subscribe to an industrial creed somewhat 
as follows: 
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(1) I believe that labor and capital are partners, not enemies, and 
that their interests are common, not opposed, and that neither can 
obtain the fullest measure of prosperity at the expense of the other, 
but only in association with the other. i 

(2) I believe that the community is an essential party to industry 
and that it should have adequate representation with the other parties. 

(3) I believe that the purpose of industry is quite as much to advance 
social well-being as material prosperity; that in the pursuit of that 
purpose the interests of the community should be carefully considered, 
the well-being of employees fully guarded, management adequately rec- 
ognized, and capital justly compensated; and that failure in any of 
these particulars means loss to all four parties. 

(4) I believe that every man is entitled to an opportunity to earn 
a living, to fair wages, to reasonable hours of work and proper work- 
ing conditions, to a decent home, to the opportunity to play, to learn, 
to worship, and to love, as well as to toil, and that the responsibility 
rests as heavily upon industry as upon government or society to see 
that these conditions and opportunities prevail. 

(5) I believe that diligence, initiative, and efficiency, wherever found, 
should be encouraged and adequately rewarded; that indolence, in- 
difference, and restriction of production should be discountenanced ; and 
that service is the only justification for the possession of power. 

(6) I believe that the provision of adequate means of uncovering 
grievances and promptly adjusting them is of fundamental importance 
to the successful conduct of industry, 

(7) I believe that the most potent measure in bringing about indus- 
trial harmony and prosperity is adequate representation of the parties 
in interest; that existing forms of representation should be carefully 
studied and availed of, in so far as they may be found to have merit 
and are adaptable to conditions pecullar to the various industries. 

(8) I believe that the most effective structure of representation 18 
that which is built from the bottom up, which includes all employees, 
which starts with the election of representatives and the formation of 
joint committees in each industrial plant, proceeds to the formation of 
joint district councils and annual joint conferences in a single in- 
dustrial corporation, and admits of extension to all corporations in the 
same industry, as well as to all industries in a community, in a nation, 
and in the various nations, 

(9) I believe that to “do unto others as you would that they should 
do unto you” is as sound business as it is good religion; that the 
application of right principles never fails to effect right relations; that 
“the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life”; that forms are wholly 
secondary, while attitude and spirit are all important; and that only 
as the parties in industry are animated by the spirit of fair play, 
justice to all, and brotherhood, will any plan which they may mutually 
work and succeed. 

(10) I believe that that man renders the greatest social service who 
so cooperates in the organization of industry as to afford to the largest 
number of men the greatest opportunity for self-development and the 
enjoyment of these benefits which their united efforts add to the wealth 
of civilization. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have emphasized Mr. Rockefeller’s re- 
lations to this very extraordinary case, and I have done so 
deliberately, When a man makes the public professions Mr. 
Rockefeller has made, and then belies those professions by seek- 
ing to avoid a responsibility which is as plain as a pikestaff, I 
think he should be brought to the bar of public opinion. 

Mr. Rockefeller says he is a minority stockholder. He may 
tell that story to those who are not familiar with the way big 
corporations are run in this country, but he can not very well 
insist on it to the Members of this Senate. 

Mr. Rockefeller owns about 20 per cent of the stock of the 
Western Maryland. He is far and away the largest stock- 
holder. There is no hostile interest represented on the road. 

It is not necessary for me to tell the Senate that in the 
circumstances Mr. Rockefeller controls that road as abso- 
lutely as if he owned 51 per cent of the stock. 

But he has another hold on the Western Maryland. The 
road’s principle source of business is the Consolidated Coal 
Co., a Rockefeller property. Withdraw the business of the 
Consolidated Coal Co. and the Western Maryland will die. 

The Western Maryland is at the mercy of Mr. Rockefeller. 
He has only to raise a finger and he could destroy it. And yet he 
tells the protesting citizens of Maryland and West Virginia that 
he can do nothing; that he is only “a minority stockholder.” 

Peace in industry is the ideal of all, but that means peace 
with honor, with reasonable comfort for the workers, with 
respect to their rights of collective bargaining. 

If the powerful and widely diffused Rockefeller interests 
are to use high-sounding platitudes as a smoke screen under 
cover of which their subordinates disregard public interest and 
brutally exploit their employees, it is high time we knew it. 

It is of especial moment that we know, through an investi- 
gation of the situation on the Western Maryland, whether this 
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Janus-faced policy is to be extended to the vitally necessary in- 
dustry of transportation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for permission to 
introduce a resolution, and I ask that it be printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The resolution (S. Res. 207) was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, as follows: 


INVESTIGATION OF STRIKE ON WESTERN MARYLAND RAILROAD 
Senate Resolution 207 


Whereas John D. Rockefeller, jr., is held by the people of the cities 
and towns along the line of the Western Maryland Railroad to be 
responsible for the continuation of an Intolerable state of affairs 
resulting from a lockout and strike of the engineers and firemen on 
that railroad; and 

Whereas mayors of cities, chambers of commerce, bankers, ministerial 
associations, and all elements of the population have suffered the con- 
sequences of a labor policy which has not only caused loss of life and 
property, but has destroyed the prosperity and demoralized the life of 
their cities for a considerable period prior to the strike; and 

“Whereas Mr. Rockefeller’s evasion of responsibility satisfies no one; 
and 

‘ Whereas this attitude of Mr. Rockefeller, following the enforcement 
of a similar labor policy in the mining communities of western Mary- 
land and West Virginia, where the Rockefeller interest is also admitted, 
jeopardizes the plans for peace and cooperation on the railroads, which 
Congress is now attempting to write into legislation; and 

Whereas public officials and the press, as well as hundreds of indi- 
viduals in letters to Mr. Rockefeller, make the following specific 
charges: 

1, That the Western Maryland is engaged in interstate and foreign 
commerce; and its principal business is hauling coal from the Rocke- 
feller mines to tidewater and other points. 

2. Publie officials and disinterested organizations have investigated 
closely the circumstances and are a unit in supporting the striking 
engineers and firemen because of the facts: s 

A. That the Western Maryland is the only class 1 railroad in the 
country which refused to grant the wages and working conditions re- 
quested by the workers involved in this controversy ; 

B. That the unions stroye for two years to bring the management 
into successful negotiations or arbitration of their grievances; and 

C. That by summary rebuffs, refusals to arbitrate, by public hiring 
of strike breakers, and by the discharge of large numbers of employees 
for refusal to sign a so-called “yellow dog” contract which would 
have sacrificed the principles of collective bargaining and placed the 
employees at the mercy of the employers, the company forced the men 
into the present strike. 

3. Lives have been lost in serious accidents which continue to occur 
with appalling frequency, while the five months’ dislocation of com- 
merce and business grows worse and the attitude of Mr. Rockefeller 
blocks any effort for settlement. 

4. Mr. Rockefeller has, in the past, professed publicly the “ moral 
responsibility of stockholders" for labor policies and has recorded his 
“personal responsibility," but in the present dispute he has taken 
such pains to evade responsibility and to thus stultify his own utter- 
ances as to arouse justifiable suspicion as to his intention toward 
transportation and other public services in which he is interested. 

5. The communities directly effected by the present situation object 
to being made the victims of policies of wide scope which disregard the 
public interest: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Conimittee on Interstate Commerce, or any sub- 
committee be, and is hereby authorized, to investigate the existing strike 
of engineers and firemen on the Western Maryland Railroad, the condi- 
tions which caused it, the failure of the efforts at a settlement and 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr.’s attitude to them, and to report its find- 
ings to the Senate. That, for the purposes of this investigation, the 
said committee or subcommittee is authorized to hold hearings in 
Washington, D. C., in the State of Maryland, or in any other place 
where testimony can properly be taken, to sit during sessions of the 
Senate and recesses thereof, to administer oaths, to employ a stenog- 
rapher at not to exceed $1.25 per printed page, and to require the 
production of books and papers upon the subpoena of the chairman or 
any member of the committee or subcommittee; and the committee is 
further authorized to incur such necessary expense as may be re- 
quired for the conduct of the investigation, said expense to be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers duly signed 
by the chairman. 


4 IMPORTATION OF GRAIN AND SEEDS 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the consideration of the conference report on Senate bill 
2465, to regulate foreign commerce by prohibiting the admis- 
sion into the United States of certain adulterated grain and 
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en for seeding purposes, approved August 24, 1912, as 
amended. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wiris in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Idaho? 
There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the report, which was read, as follows: : 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
2465) to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate foreign 
commerce by prohibiting the admission into the United States 
of certain adulterated grain and seeds unfit for seeding pur- 
poses,” approved August 24, 1912, as amended, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the House 
amendment, and agree to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“That section 1 of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate for- 
eign commerce by prohibiting the admission into the United 
States of certain adulterated grain and seeds unfit for seeding 
purposes,’ approved August 24, 1912, as amended, is amended 
(a) by striking out the words ‘red top’ wherever such words 
appear in such section and (b) by inserting, after the word 
‘flax’ in the second proviso of such section, a comma and the 
words ‘ broomcorn millet, early fortune millet.’ 

“Sec. 2. Such act of August 24, 1912, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 

“*Sec. 5. (a) On and after the effective date of this subdi- 
vision the importation into the United States of seeds of 
alfalfa or red clover, or any mixture of seeds containing 10 
per cent or more of the seeds. of alfalfa and/or red clover, is 
prohibited unless such seeds are colored in such manner and 
to such extent as the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe 
and, when practicable, the color used shall indicate the country 
or region of origin. 

“*(b) Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture, after public 
hearing, determines that seeds of alfalfa or red clover from 
any foreign country or region are not adapted for general 
agricultural use in the United States, he shall publish such 
determination. On and after the expiration of 90 days after 
the date of such publication and until such determination is 
reyoked the importation into the United States of any of such 
seeds, or of any mixture of seeds containing 10 per cent or 
more of such seeds of alfalfa and/or red clover, is prohibited, 
unless at least 10 per cent of the seeds in each container is 
stained a red color, in accordance with such regulations as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe. 

(e) The Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall jointly prescribe such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to prevent the importation into the United 
States of any seeds the importation of which is prohibited. 

(d) Subdivision (a) of this section shall become effective 
upon the expiration of 30 days after the date of the passage 
of this amendatory act. 

“ ‘Sec. 6. (a) No person shall transport, deliver for transpor- 
tation, sell, or offer for sale, in interstate commerce, any seed 
which is misbranded within the meaning of this section; ex- 
cept that this section shall not apply to any common carrier in 
respect of any seeds transported or delivered for transporta- 
tion in the ordinary course of its business as a common carrier. 

“*(b) Any misbranded seed shall be liable to be proceeded 
against in the district court of the United States for any judi- 
cial district in which it is found, and to be seized for confisca- 
ean by a process of libel for condemnation, if such seed is 

ng S 

“*(1) Transported in interstate commerce; or 

= Aa Held for sale or exchange after having been so trans- 
ported. 

(e) If such seed is condemned by the court as misbranded, 
it shall be disposed of in the discretion of the court— 

“*(1) By sale; or 

2) By delivery to the owner thereof upon the payment of 
the legal costs and charges, and the execution and delivery of 
a good and sufficient bond to the effect that such seed will not 
be sold or disposed of in any jurisdiction contrary to the pro- 
visions of this act or the laws of such jurisdiction; or 

“*(3) By destruction. 

“*(d) If such seed is disposed of by sale, the proceeds of the 
sale, less the legal costs and charges, shall be paid into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“*(e) Proceedings in such libel cases shall conform, as nearly 
as may be, to suits in rem in admiralty, except that either 
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party may demand trial by jury on any issue of fact if the 
value in controversy exceeds $20; and facts so tried shall not 
be reexamined other than in accordance with the rules of the 
common law. All such proceedings shall be at the suit and 
in the name of the United States. The Supreme Court of the 
United States and, under its direction, other courts of the 
United States are authorized to prescribe rules regulating such 
proceedings in any particular not provided by law. 

“*(f) As used in this section 

(1) The term “person” means individual, partnership, cor- 
poration, or association ; 

2) The term “interstate commerce“ means commerce be- 
tween any State, Territory, or possession, or the District ofa 
Columbia, and any other State, Territory, or possession, or the 
District of Columbia; or between points within the same State, 
Territory, or possession, or the District of Columbia, but 
through any place outside thereof; or within any Territory or 
possession, or the District of Columbia ; and 

“«(3) The term “district court of the United States” in- 
cludes any court exercising the powers of a district court of the 
United States. 

“*(g) For the purposes of this section, seed shall be held to 
be misbranded if— A 

“*(1) The container thereof, or the invoice relating thereto, 
or any advertising pertaining thereto, bears or contains any 
statement, design, or device that is false and fraudulent ; or 

(2) If such seed is required to be colored, under the provi- 
sions of section 5 and the regulations issued thereunder, and is 
not so colored ; or 

“«(3) If such seed is colored in imitation of seed required to 
be colored under the prowsions of section 5 and the regulations 
issued thereunder. 

ch) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to prescribe 
such regulations as may be necessary for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this section. .Ț 

„) This section shall take effect upon the date of the pas- 
sage of this amendatory act; but no penalty or condemnation 
shall be enforced for any violation of this section occurring 
within 30 days after such date.” 

Frank R. Gooprne, 

CHARLES L. McNary, 

ELLISON D. SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Cart E. Mapes, 

Oxarr B. BuRTNESS, 

TILMAN B. PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the report. ; : 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, is there anything in the 
amendments that weaken the bill at all? 

Mr. GOODING. No; not at all. The House struck out the 
Senate bill after the enacting clause, and these are the amend- 
ments that were offered.to the House bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is.not the amendment which was added 
in the House practically the same that we discussed and re- 
jected here? i : 

Mr. GOODING. No; this was what was added: 
and, when practicable, the color used’ shall indicate the country or 
region of origin. $ 

That was left out of the House bill and was added, and then 
it was amended by striking out “90 days” and inserting “30 
days.” 

Those are the only amendments, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE AND THOMAS JEF- 
¥ERSON CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wits in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 30) authorizing the 
establishment of a commission to be known as the Sesquicen- 
tennial of American Independence and the Thomas Jefferson 
Centennial Commission of the United States, in commemoration 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence and the one hundredth anni- 


versary of the death of Thomas Jefferson, the author of that 
immortal document, which were to strike out the preamble; on 
page 3, strike out all of line 8 and down to and including 
“document” in line 9; and to amend the title so as to read: 
“Joint resolution authorizing the establishment of a commis- 
sion to be known as the Sesquicentennial of American Inde- 
pendence and the Thomas Jefferson Centennial Commission of 
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the United States, in commemoration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” 

Mr. COPELAND. I have discussed this matter with a mem- 
ber of the committee on the other side having charge of the 
joint resolution. I am entirely satisfied. with the amendments, 
5 I move that the Senate concur in the amendments of the 

ouse. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FORT DEARBORN ADDITION TO CHICAGO 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 9964) releasing 
and granting to the city of Chicago any and all reversionary 
rights of the United, States in and to the streets, alleys, and 
publie grounds in Fort Dearborn addition to Chicago. 

Mr. KING. Let the biil be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona for the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
have an explanation of the bill from the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr, CAMERON, This is a House bill which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and unanimously reported 
by that committee. It has been gone into very thoroughly by 
the War Department. I will read briefly from the report an 
explanation of the purpose of the bill: 

In 1824, upon request of the then Secretary of War, the southwest 
quarter of fractional section 10, containing about 57 acres, and within 
which Fort Dearborn was situated, was formerly reserved by the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office from sale and for military pur- 
poses. The lands so reserved were subdivided in 1837 by authority of 
the then Secretary of War—he being represented by one Matthew 
Birchard, Solicitor of the General Land Office, as special agent and 
attorney for that purpose—into blocks, lots, streets, and public grounds 
called the “Fort Dearborn addition to Chicago,” and in 1839 a plat 
thereof was made and acknowledged by Birchard as such agent and 
attorney, and was recorded in the recorder's office of Cook County, 
State of Illinois, in book H, page 322, as the“ Fort Dearborn addition 
to Chicago.” After recordation of this plat, the then Secretary of War, 
under authority of the act of ‘Congress approved March 3, 1819 (3 Stat. 
520), through bis agent and attorney, Matthew Birchard, placed upon 
the market for sale the lots shown upon the plat, which were sold and 
conveyed by the United States to divers persons. The plat above 
referred to, in addition to showing blocks, lots, streets, alleys, ete., 
showed a tract of land designated as “ public ground forever to remain 
vacant of buildings.” 


The bill is to rectify what might be termed an oversight 
or to correct something that was overlooked at the time. It 
does not conyey anything; it merely rectifies the record of the 
title of the land. j 

Mr. LENROOT. What does the Senator say as to the attempt 
to release any title that the United States might hereafter 
acquire? 

Mr. CAMERON. The title was passed from the United 
States, as they supposed. If the Senator will read further in 
the report, he will see that that is the situation, and it is 
merely to correct the title. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the purpose of section 
2 of the bill. That language is entirely novel in a bill. Section 
2 reads: 

An emergency existing, this act shall be in force from and after 
its passage. 2 

Is not that true of every act? 

Mr. CAMERON, I have no objection to that section going 
out. The matter was gone into very thoroughly by the House, 
and we accepted the report of the House on it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I move that section 2 be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
moves an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Cuir CLERK. On page 2, line 10, strike out section 2 
of the bill in the following words: 

Src. 2. An emergency existing, this act shall be in force from and 
after its passage. 

So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any and all reversionary right, title, or 
interest which the United States now has in and to any and all of the 
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streets, alleys, or public grounds in Fort Dearborn addition to Chicago 
in the southwest quarter of fractional section 10, township 38 north, 
range 14 east of the third principal meridian, in Cook County, III., 
and any and all right, title, or interest which the United States may 
hereafter acquire in or to any of said streets, alleys, or public grounds 
or any part thereof by virtue of the vacation or alteration of the 
same, or any part thereof, or by reason of any change in the use 
thereof, or any additional burden placed thereon, be, and the same 
hereby are, released and granted to and vested in the city of Chicago, 
to be held by it upon the same tenure and subject to the same con- 
ditions and limitations on which it now holds other streets, alleys, 
and public grounds within its boundaries dedicated by private 
individuals. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6559) for the construction of certain 
public buildings, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I ask the Senator in charge 
of the unfinished business if he will permit me to call up the 
legislative appropriation bill at this time. 

Mr. FERNALD. I ask that we lay aside the unfinished busi- 
ness for the moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless there is objection, the 
unfinished business will be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. HARRISON. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (II. R. 10425) making 
appropriations for the legislative branch of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion. 

Mr. FERNALD. I hope the Senate will not vote to take up 
the bill. It would displace the unfinished business. 

Mr. WARREN. No; it would not. If it did, I should not 
make the motion. 

Mr. FERNALD. I feel that It would do so. 

Mr. WARREN. Very well. I do not wish to interfere with 
the Senator's bill. I think it is evident, however, that we shall 
have to pass the appropriation bill pretty soon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
has withdrawn his motion. 

Mr. HARRISON. I make the point of order that the Senator 
can not withdraw the motion after the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays were not 
ordered. They were demanded but have not been ordered. 


COLORADO RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have here a letter from 
Hon, George W. P. Hunt, Governor of Arizona, addressed to the 
Arizona delegation in Congress, in which the governor dis- 
cusses the problems of the Colorado River. I ask that the 
same be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


Executive OFFICE, STATEHOUSE, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., April 14, 1926. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHuURST, 
Hon. RALPH H. CAMERON, 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Washington, D. C. r 

GENTLEMEN: I haye been following newspaper reports emanating 
from Washington and elsewhere concerning the question of Colorado 
River development. 

I have observed reports that the representatives of the upper basin 
States have been inesession for several days at Denver endeavoring to 
formulate amendments to the Swing-Johnson bill, which will fully 
protect the States of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada in the 
event that the Congress of the United States decides to take another 
additional step in destroying the form of government established by 
the founders of this Republic by voting to divest a State of its sover- 
elguty over the natural resources which lie within its borders, and to 
place the Federal Government in the position of developing and selling 
hydroelectric energy, and to set aside the traditional and heretofore 
recognized sovereignty of the States in the legal ownership and control 
of the water which flows within their borders. 

There are several phases of the subject of Colorado River develop- 
ment to which I should like to direct your attention, 


and 
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ORIGIN OF THE COMPACT 


Immediately following the war the question of the control of the 
Colorado River began to be stressed. Proposals to construct dams on 
the river for the development of hydroelectric energy and control of the 
water for irrigation purposes began to be discussed, 

The States of Colorado and Wyoming, which had suffered grievously 
from autocratic interference with their development by Federal bureau- 
erats, and from court decisions which affected the use of water that 
falls within those States, recognized the possible menace to their future 
development by the further development of the Colorado River in the 
lower basin States. And they induced the States of New Mexico and 
Utah to join with them in demanding a compact among the seven States 
in the Colorado River Basin before they would consent to any de- 
velopment being undertaken in the lower basin. 

The Congress of the United States passed a bill authorizing the seven 
States to make a compact and to apportion the water of the Colorado 
River “among the States.“ Each of the seven States in the basin 
passed uniform laws authorizing the making of such a compact, with 
the proviso that it must be ratified by the legislatures of the seven 
States and the Congress of the United States before becoming effective, 

At a conference held at Santa Fe, N. Mex., in November, 1922, rep- 
resentatives of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, 
and California, and Mr, Hoover, of California, representing the United 
States, met and drafted a compact, but not in accordance with the law 
passed by Congress which authorized the making of a treaty to allocate 
the water “among the States.“ The compact which was negotiated 
proposed to divide the water between two arbitrarily created basing 
which are designated as the upper and lower“ basins, 

The tributaries of the river in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and New 
Mexico divides the water allocated to the “upper basin” to the 
satisfaction of the four States concerned. 

At this point, it may be pertinent to remark that, in effect under 
the terms of the compact, the right of the four upper-basin States was 
recognized to consumptively use economically and beneficially all of 
the water that falls within the borders of those States which they can 
put to use. Engineers have testified that more water was allocated 
to these States than they can ever use economically or beneficially. 
The representatives of these States have testified also, that it may be 
150 years before they can utilize some of the water which was reserved 
to them and that a portion of it will be diverted entirely out of the 
Colorado River Basin. 

In 1923 the States of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Nevada, 
and California ratified the Santa Fe compact. 

In 1925 the California Legislature repealed its ratification of the 
Santa Fe compact. 

The Legislature of the State of Arizona in 1923 and again in 1925 
refused to ratify the compact without reservations which would re- 
quire a further agreement between the plates in the lower basin 
which would protect Arizona. 

At the time the Legislature of Arizona authorized the appointment 
of a commission to negotiate a compact, it also appropriated $50,000 
for the making of surveys and the accumulation of data in order that 
the interests of the State of Arizona might be fully protected. But 
at the time the compact was negotiated, practically none of these 
data were available. 

In the summer of 1923 reports were made which I judged would 
enable Arizona to complete the work of carrying out the provisions of 
the act of Congress authorizing the negotiation of a compact to 
allocate the water of the Colorado River “among the States,“ and I 
took the initlative in inviting the Governors of the States of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada to appoint delegates to participate in a conference 
for this purpose. The Governor of California declined and the Gover- 
nor of Nevada accepted. 

A short time later a prominent citizen of Arizona, who was my 
opponent in the campaign for Governor of Arizona in 1924, visited my 
office and expressed the opinion that he would be able to arrange a 
eonference with the Governors of California and Nevada which would 
result in the law passed by Congress authorizing a compact to appor- 
tion the water “among the States" being fulfilled. 

I appointed this gentleman and one of the members of the legisla- 
ture as a committee to arrange for such a conference; but the Gover- 
nor of California declined to receive these gentlemen. 

Still later, the Governor of Nevada took the initiative in trying to 
arrange a conference, and the Governor of California declined to accept 
his invitation to appoint conferees. 

When a conference was finally arranged with a committee appointed 
by the Legislature of California to represent that State, the California 
committee insisted upon certain conditions as a precedent to the con- 
tinuation of the conference which, in effect, would give California 
everything that State wants. 

If the Upper Basin States are entitled to the protection they ask in 
the compact, and if the Congress of the United States is to pass legis- 
lation to give California what she is seeking and at the same time 
include in that legislation the full protection of the Upper Basin States, 
I think it essential that the State of Arizona be considered and pro- 


tected, because as matters now stand the State of Arizona will be 
expected to meet all the deficiency caused by any shortage of water 
needed for the development of the lands in the Colorado River Basin. 
At this point I do not intend to refer to the proposal advanced in the 
Swing-Johnson bill with reference to power. I will merely repeat 
what the farmer sald, when he arrived with his wagon at the top of 
the hill only to find his apples scattered along the road, to the small 
boy who had lifted the wagon gate and, standing anxiously by, asked 
the farmer why he didn’t curse. The farmer replied, after scratching 
his head, that it was only because he could not do the matter justice. 


MR, HOOVER 


I have been interested in Associated Press reports of the testimony 
offered by Mr. Herbert Hoover, of California, Secretary of Commerce 
of the United States, before the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands 
of the House of Representatives on March 8, 1926, in which Mr. Hoover 
is quoted as haying testified as follows: 

„ believe Arizona is amply protected under the compact. If Ari- 
zona would negotiate the compact on the basis of water rights alone, 
there would be no trouble, but as it is other questions are being hung 
on the hatrack of water rights.” 

I want to deny, without any equivocation, the statement of Mr. 
Hoover. Arizona has not refused to ratify a compact to carry out 
the provisions of the law enacted by Congress and as authorized by 
the Legislature of the State of Arizona to apportion the water of the 
Colorado River “among the States.” She stands, with reference to 
the Santa Fe compact, in exactly the same position as California. 
The legislature of that State repealed the approval given the Santa 
Fe compact in the 1925 session of the legislature of that State. 

The trouble with Mr. Hoover and others is that they object to 
Arizona facing facts squarely. They are evidently going on the theory 
that when one starts to pluck a goose, one should not take too big a 
handful lest the goose squawk too loud. The trouble is that Mr. 
Hoover and his associates in California have mistaken Arizona for a 
goose and have endeavored to pluck too big a handful, and the vigorous 
objection of the legislature and the people of this State have exposed 
their purposes, 

POWER 

I presume the “other issues,” which Mr. Hoover complains that 
Arizona has injected into the controversy, relate to the subject of 
power. In this connection, I direct your attention to a statement 
of another gentleman (W. F. McClure) from California who sat in 
the Santa Fe conference representing that State. This statement is 
contained in a letter he addressed to the Governor of the State of 
Nevada on November 28, 1923, and can be found on page 714 of the 
Senate hearings of December 17, 1925, on Senate Resolution No, 320, 
before the Senate Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, The 
statement follows: 

“Any attempt on the part of the States in the Lower Basin to allo- 
ente any power which may be developed, should such power be financed 
by the Federal Government, would also be stoutly opposed by the 
Upper Masin States. 

“The upper States furnish the water, which fact alone is suffi- 
cient to base the strongest kind of a claim to a fair portion of any 
power that may be developed anywhere on the river if such develop- 
ment is financed by Federal moneys,” 

The people of Arizona are fully alive to the situation and to the 
fact that power was involved in the Santa Fe compact. If you 
want additional testimony to that contained in the letter of Mr. W. F. 
McClure, the California commissioner at Santa Fe, you will find it 
in the testimony of Hon. Delph Carpenter, who has intelligently, 
competently, and honestly endeavored, in my judgment, to arrive at 
an equitable solution of the existing controversy as far as the 
interests of his State would permit. 

Mr. Carpenter's statement will be found at the bottom of page 127 
of the hearings before a Subcommittee on Appropriations of the United 
States Senate, the Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, H. R. 2907. 

In reply to a question from Senator MCKELLAR Mr. Carpenter testi- 
fied as follows: 

“Senator MCKELLAR. Do you undertake to settle power rights, as 
to power distribution, as between the States to make an equitable 
distribution, as well as the use of water for irrigation purposes? 

“Mr, CARPENTER. Yes, Senator; in this. We do not attempt to 
deal with the allocation of the power, but we deal with the use of the 
water by which the power would be generated. Our compact or 
interstate treaty, now approved by six of the States and awaiting 
approyal by Arizona, allocates the water for all beneficial uses, which, 
of course, includes power. 

The question of power, to which I assume Mr. Hoover objects to 
Arizona insisting upon discussing with reference te a compact in the 
„Lower Basin," is of tremendous importance to the State of Arizona 
because when it is fully developed it will represent a value that has 
been conservatively estimated as being capable of being capitalized at 
over a billion dollars. 

Under the plan of development advocated by Mr. Hoover, of Cali- 
fornia, and proposals advanced by other California agencies, Arizona 
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would be able to derive but little revenue from this tremendous re- 
source, 85 per cent of which is within the State. 

If California irrigation, construction, and maintenance is to be 
financed by power, why limit it to that developed in Arizona and 
Nevada at Boulder Canyon? Why not let the Upper Basin contribute 
to the cost also instead of letting those States, through cheap rates or 
taxes, enjoy all the benefit that will be derived from power produe- 
tion within the Upper Basin? Why charge it all to Arizona? 


WATER FOR CALIFORNIA 


Aside from this phase of Mr. Hoover's testimony, his statement that 
“Arizona is adcquately protected by the Colorado River compact” in 
the allocation of water is equally false as is attested by the fact that 
the proposal submitted to Arizona by the legislative committee 
representing the State of California proposed to divide the water of 
the Colorado River, allocated to the lower basin by the compact, on 
the basis of three parts for California to one part for Arizona, and the 
further fact that California now has filings on record asking for more 
water than is allocated to the lower basin under the terms of the Santa 
Fe compact. i ; 

Arizona comprises 48 per cent of the drainage area of the Colorado 
River Basin, as against 2 per cent of California, or, to use figures, 
Arizona has a drainage area of 113,000 square miles, as against 6,000 
square miles of California in the Colorado River Basin. 

Arizona contributes more water to the Colorado River system than 
any other State with the exception of Colorado. California contributes 
no water to the Colorado River system. 

If the State of Arizona had been so unwise as to ratify the Colo- 
rado River compact and then had been compelled to accept a proposal 
similar to that made by the California legislative committee, there 
would be practically no water left for use in the State of Arizona. 


IS MR, HOOVER A COMPETENT WITNESS? 


Considerable importance is being given to the testimony of Mr. 
Hoover, and it is rather important to know just how much value 
should be attached to his testimony in order to give it due weight. 

There seems to be an inclination in some quarters to accept a 
statement from Mr. Hoover as being as immutable as the laws of the 
Medes and the Persians, and as deserving of reverence as the laws 
of Moses and the words of Holy Writ. I can not accept this theory. 

Mr. Hoover’s testimony must be judged upon his standing as an 
engineer and as a statesman. 

What is his record as an engineer? 

I have not had time to study his accomplishments as an engineer in 
detail, but I find on page 1618 of the ConcressionaL Recorp of Jan- 
uary 18, 1926, certain statements that purport to define Mr. Hoover's 
record as an engineer. 

It would appear from such information that Mr. Hoover's reputa- 
tion as a great engineer must be accepted to a great extent on the basis 
of his press agents’ propaganda. 


IS MR. HOOVER’S TESTIMONY RELIABLE? 


Mr. Hoover has appeared several times before committees of Con- 
gress to testify concerning Colorado River problems. The question 
occurs as to the reliability of his testimony, 

In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 80, 1923, Mr, Hoover is 
quoted as declaring that there were 5,000,000 acre-feet of water in the 
Colorado River system over and above the 16,000,000 acre-feet allo- 
cated by the compact yet to be divided, I ask you gentlemen to com- 
pare this testimony with the testimony of engineers who know some- 
thing about the adequacy of the water supply of the Colorado River, 
such engineers as Stabler, who testified it is unsafe to depend upon 
more than 12,000,000 acre-feet of water a year for irrigation above 
Laguna Dam; LaRue, who estimates the reconstructed flow of the river 
at Lee Ferry at 16,600,000 acre-feet; Kelly, and others. California 
representatives state that they do not accept the statement that there 
is a surplus of 5,000,000 acre-feet of water available above the compact 
apportionment. 

Mr. Hoover also implies that there is adequate water in the Colo- 
rado River for all the States concerned, Again, I refer you to the 
testimony of the same engineers as to the accuracy of his testimony. 

The conflict over the division of the water of the Colorado River 
revolves around the fact that there is not sufficient water available 
to irrigate lands economically feasible and susceptible of irrigation in 
the United States. 

Arizona is not willing to accept Mr. Hoover as an unbiased arbi- 
trator, nor are we willing to rest our case upon his competency as an 
engineer. 

I am not going to attempt to comment upon his statesmanship. 
You gentlemen are more familiar with it than I. 

THE BOULDER CANYON DAM SITE 


The Boulder Canyon Dam site, which Mr. Hoover and other eminent 
California citizens are endeavoring to foist upon the people of the 
United States and to utilize to despoll the State of Arizona, merits 
some discussion. 

Mr. Hoover has never seen the Colorado River Dam sites. Mr. 
Hoover and the proponents of the Boulder Dam site have abandoned 
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that site and have moved 39 miles down the river, to what is now 
designated as Black Canyon Dam site.” 

It was found that the depth to bedrock at Boulder Canyon was 158 
feet, while the depth to bedrock of Black Canyon is 125 feet. 

According to the testimony of engineers Clark and Goethals, the 
Boulder Canyon and Black Canyon Dam sites are in an earthquake 
zone, and there is testimony in the hearings of one of the witnesses 
who was present during an earthquake. 

It is also well known that the Black Canyon and Boulder Canyon 
sites are located in what is recognized by geologists as one of the 
greatest fault“ sections in the United States. 

Numerous witnesses have testified as to the existence of tremendous 
yeins of volcanic salt in what would constitute the reservoir in the 
event of the Boulder Canyon Dam or the Black Canyon Dam should 
be built. Anyone who has ever drunk water from the Colorado River 
knows that the per cent of salt contained in that water is excessive. 

Engineers have testified as to the enormous loss of water which 
will occur from evaporation which would result from the construction 
of a dam at or near Boulder Canyon. 

Engineers have testified that 400,000 horsepower of hydroelectric 
energy will be destroyed if a dam is constructed at or near Boulder 
Canyon, 

Your attention is directed to the flat declaration of an engineer of 
the United States Geological Survey, who declared: 

“If you want to irrigate a million acres of land in Mexico and dedi- 
cate a million acres of land to the desert in the United States, go 
ahead and build Boulder Canyon Dam.” 

It is true these Mexican lands are owned by citizens of the same 
State as that represented by Mr. Hoover. 

You will find in the testimony on the Boulder Canyon Dam bill the 
evidence that the construction of a dam at Black Canyon would sub- 
merge gold-bearing gravels capable of producing $64,000,000, 

You will find in the testimony of Mr. Clark, a California engineer, 
that the proposed location of the Black Canyon Dam is on a basalt 
base which has a tendency to split even when not under stress. 

Upon examination of the evidence you will find the testimony of 
Government engineers is almost unanimous against the construction 
of a dam at Black Canyon. It is true that two engineers, who were 
discharged from the service of the United States Reclamation Bureau, 
have been very strenuous in their testimony in favor of the Black 
Canyon Dam site, I shall have something to say later concerning the 
testimony of one of them, and comment upon his reliability and ac- 
curacy. 

What is there to be accomplished by building a dam at Boulder or 
Black Canyon that can be accomplished so successfully there and at no 
other place on the river? 

The only conditions which a dam at Boulder Canyon assure which 
can not be accomplished more effectively, efficiently, and economically 
elsewhere on the river are: 

1. Availability of adequate water to irrigate 1,000,000 acres of land 
for Mr. Harry Chandler and his associates in Mexico. 

2. The dedication to the desert forever of an acre of land in the 
United States (this means in Arizona) for every acre irrigated in 
Mexico. 

8. All the water that can be utilized in California, although the 
water for the coastal-plain cities will be obtained at an unnecessarily 
heavy expense because of the proposal to pump it to an altitude of 
1,200 feet above the river. 

4. The permanent loss of 400,000 horsepower of hydroelectric en- 
ergy or the alternative of putting in the junk heap millions of dollars’ 
worth of property which would be created by the construction of a dam 
and power plant as contemplated at or near Boulder Canyon, 

5. Placing a limit on the amount of land which can be irrigated 
in Arizona by gravity, so that none of the water which the upper 
basin States agree to deliver to the States of the lower basin at Lee 
Ferry under the terms of the Colorado River compact could ever be 
available for use by gravity in the State of Arizona. 

In addition to the economic crime which it is proposed to have the 
Federal Government perpetrate at Boulder or Black Canyon, it is 
interesting to note the efforts of California politicians to foist the cost 
of the benefits that California seeks upon the States of Arizona and 
Nevada and over the vigorous protests of this State. 

It is also interesting to note that the suggestion for an amendment 
to the proposed bill offered by Mr. Squires, as representative of the 
State of Nevada, was brusquely brushed aside by the Secretary of the 
Interior when Mr. Squires suggested the amendment that a tri-State 
agreement be first negotiated in conformity with the law passed by 
Congress before development be undertaken. 

ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 

Long and loud have been the plaintif pleas emanating from the 
Imperial Valley for protection from floods. It is interesting to note, 
however, that those who have been appointed to represent the State of 
California, and who are endeavoring to speak for the Imperial Valley 
and for California in their negotiations with representatives of this 
State, assert that it is not floods they fear in the Imperial Valley but 
drought. 
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In 1924, the testimony shows, for 72 consecutive days the entire 
supply of water of the Colorado River was diverted for use in the 
Imperial Valley, and the farmers there are reported to have had less 
than half enough to meet their needs. In fact, there has been an 
inadequate water supply the past three years. It is reported that 
100,000 acres of additional land have been put in cultivation in Mexico 
this year, and that the water necessary for this land will come out of 
the available normal supply of the river as a result of the contract 
made with Mexico by the Imperial Valley irrigation district, making a 
still further shortage for that valley. 

The State of Arizona has no quarrel with the Imperial Valley over 
the construction of the all-American canal in California, I think the 
majority of the people of this State are in favor of the construction of 
that canal, but we do not want to pay for it. We want it understood 
that it is going to stand upon its own merits so far as we are con- 
cerned, and that with a regulated water supply it represents an 
eee in California land values of $150,000,000 for the Imperial 
Valley. 

We object to the dissembling propaganda that it is needed to secure 
homesteads for ex-service men, when we know that if every available 
acre of the unappropriated public domain in the Imperial Valley 
were assigned as homesteads to ex-service men, only 1,250 veterans 
would be able to secure a homestead. 

We also want it understood that we know that only one-third of 
those owning land in the Imperial Valley live there, and that less 
than that number farm the soil they own. We want it recognized 
definitely that the all-American canal is a huge, speculative venture 
for the enhancement of the value of California lands of which 47,300 
acres are owned by the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

You, of course, understand the anxiety of the people of Arizona to 
protect the interests of this State, and when we see the greedy paw 
of the California bear reaching out to pilfer and plunder the resource 
in the honey tree of Arizona, we can not be censured if an anxious 
patriot mects the bear half way and gives it a rap on its sinister 
snout—the vigor of our language, I think, can be understood under 
the circumstances. 


IS CALIFORNIA JUSTIFIED IN DEMANDING AN UNFAIR APPORTIONMENT OF 
THE WATER OF THE COLORADO RIVER? 


The representatives of California in justification of their attitude in 
demanding an unfair apportionment of the water of the Colorado 
River and the control of power that does not belong to them, assert 
that thelr reason for so doing is that it is needed to contribute to 
the growth and prosperity of the State of California. If this is so, 
why does California not develop her own unused 12,000,000 acres and 
9,000,000 horsepower of electrical power? 

The allegation is made that Arizona can not use these resources. 

What natural or economic law or what mandate from the Almighty 
is there that makes it imperative that southern California should grow 
at the expense of Arizona? ? 

If there is not enough water for both States, which State should be 
denied—the one that constitutes 43 per cent of the river basin, or the 
one which comprises 2 per cent? The State which puts the second 
largest amount of water into the system, or the State which con- 
tributes none of the water? 

We are curious to know what special arrangement with the Deity the 
California politicians have which gives them information that Cali- 
fornia is going to continue to grow and that Arizona is going to remain 
stationary and unable to use her own resources? Of course, if they 
get away with thcir Swing-Johnson and Mexican schemes it makes it 
certain that Arizona will not grow very much. 

It is true California now has a greater population than Arizona at 
this time, but it obtained nearly all of its population in the last 40 
years. 

Arizona showed a greater percentage of growth in population between 
1910 and 1920 than any other State, and we are just beginning to 


W. 

We are still growing more rapidly in proportion to population than 
any other State, with the exception of Florida. 

Population shifts with opportunity. 

What is it that makes a State? Natural resources plus climatic con- 
ditions, plus energy, intelligence, and the resourcefulness of her people, 

Are the natural resources of southern California greater than those 
of Arizona? No. 

Is the climate of southern California superior to that of Arizona? 
No. 

It would ill beboove me to compare the intelligence, industry, and 
resourcefulness of the people of the two States. 

Is there any merit in the contention that California is entitled to 
the water and power of the Colorado River because she asserts she 
needs it? One hundred miles south of the Salt River Valley in Arizona 
(less than )ne-half the distance Boulder Canyon power would have to 
be transmitted to reach Los Angeles) lies a splendid harbor, where the 
ships of the world may anchor and transport our copper, cotton, cattle, 
wool, and the produce of our farmers and our forests. 

This harbor is the property of the Republic of Mexico, I wonder if 
the same plausible sophistry of the California politicians would be sufi- 
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cient to justify Arizona in asking that this harbor be obtained from 
Mexico for Arizona because Mexico does not need it and can not use it 
now, while we might. 

EXPERT WITNESSES 


The people of Arizona are able to weigh the evidence of expert wit- 


nesses. In fact, we have our own opinion of expert witnesses, Call- 


fornia bas a reputation with reference to expert witnesses. It was a 
Californian in a famous murder frial, testifying as an expert witness, 
who invented the disease “ Dementia Americana” to free a murderer. 
Of course he did it for pay. 

Numerous expert witnesses have testified concerning the development 
of the Colorado River and particularly concerning the proposed Boulder 
Canyon Dam. 

I want to discuss for just a few moments the evidence submitted by 
one of them. Mr. F. E. Weymouth testified very vigorously against the 
State of Arizona and very belligerently in favor of Boulder Canyon. 
In fact, he became so enthusiastically in favor of his plan for the 
development of the river and so unfair in his testimony that he dis- 
credited his own evidence. And the testimony of many of the other 
expert witnesses for California, when measured by the same tests as 
that applied to Mr. Weymouth’s evidence, will prove it to be equally 
as accurate and authentie. 

Mr. Weymouth put into the testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, two tables which will be found on 
page 813 of the Senate hearings on December 22, 1925. These tables 
purport to be a comparison of the LaRue and Weymouth plans for irri- 
gation of lands in the lower basin. A table in Senate Document No. 
142, which is known as the Fall-Davis report, which Mr. Weymouth 
also helped to prepare, states that the maximum number of acres of 
land that can be economically and feasibly irrigated in the State of 
Arizona from the Colorado River is 279,000 acres. 

The Arizona Engineering Commission, of which Mr, E. C. LaRue, of 
the United States Geological Survey, was chairman, suggested that in 
addition to these 279,000 acres it was possible to irrigate some 700,000 
additional acres of land in what he designated as the Parker-Gila 
project. 

In the comparative plan submitted by Mr. Weymouth in the Senate 
hearings he includes in his own plan the 702,000 acres of the Parker- 
Gila project and leayes it out of the LaRue plan in order to show 
that the Weymouth plan will irrigate approximately 700,000 more 
acres than the LaRue plan. 

I leave it to you to find the proper words to characterize such 
testimony. 

The Mulholland plan for lifting water by pump 1,200 feet in order 
to bring to Los Angeles some 1,500 second-feet of water when sub- 
mitted to the same tests as to the cost of power for pumping in 
comparison with the interests on capital investment for a tunnel to 
bring the water to Los Angeles by gravity also indicates that the factor 
of the capitalized value of the perpetual use of 200,000 horsepower 
of electrical energy for power is eliminated in the figures put forth 
for the edification and enticement of the citizens of California, accord- 
ing to the statements of a United States Government engineer. 

We think it rather strange in Arizona that Government engineers, 
with the exception of those who have been discharged from the 
Reclamation Service, are nearly all on record as testifying against the 
Boulder Canyon project. It is strange also that private capital seek- 
ing opportunity to invest in the development of the Colorado River, 
in nearly every case, proposes to develop elsewhere than at Boulder 
Canyon. 

It is also strange that expert engineering witnesses who were for- 
merly in the Reclamation Service, who appear to testify from time to 
time for California and the Boulder Canyon scheme have all been con- 
nected with Fall-Davis report which contained the proposition of irri- 
gating approximately a million acres of land in Mexico. 

Arizona resents the attempt to ram through Congress the Swing- 
Johnson bill. We appreciate the fact that with Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Wilbur in the Cabinet, Mr. Mead as Commissioner of Reclamation, 
and Senator Jonxsox and Congressman Swine and Senator SHORT- 
RIDGE California wields a powerful influence with the administration 
at Washington. 

They may succeed in forcing the adoption by Congress of the 
Boulder Canyon scheme, but if they do the courts of the United States 
are going to have to pass upon its legitimacy. 

California representatives are failing to recognize the fact that this 
is a Nation of 48 States, each of which is a sovereign within its own 
borders, and it will take a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court to declare that Arizona has no sovereignty over the resources 
which California is endeavoring to appropriate to herself. 

I make no predictions as to whether the bill will pass or not, but 
I ask you to reflect, If speed is desired in the development of the 
river, why should this Nation have one policy at Muscle Shoals and 
another on the’ Colorado River? 

And again I ask, Was anything ever settled until it was settled 
right? Did expediency ever win? Did it win for Los Angeles when it 
acquired Owen Valley water? Los Angeles is now beginning to pay 
for water it secured from Owen Valley. 
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If California wants to grow and prosper, it can only be upon terms 
of amity with her sister States. Up to date her representatives have 
shown little inclination to deal fairly and justly with Arizona. When 
California gets ready, you will find Arizona ready and waiting to work 
with her, We would rather work with California than fight her, but if 
Oghting is necessary we shall do our best to defeat her purposes, 

A PLAN OF DEVELOPMENT 


I suggest that the economical, feasible, and practical way to develop 
the Colorado River is for the States of Arizona, California, and Nevada 
to get together, compose their differences, and elther form a giant power 
and irrigation district, develop the river, and apportion the benefits 
equitably to each State, if public instead of private development Is pre- 
ferred. Federal control will handicap the States. 

Arizona can afford to deal generously with California, and California 
can not afford to deal other than equitably with Arizona. 


ARIZONA PROPOSAL FOR DIVISION OF WATER 


A committee appointed by me to represent Arizona made a proposi- 
tion to California for the division of the water of the Colorado River 
on the following basis: 

Each State in the basin was to be recognized as having the right to 
use all the water it produced that it could use economically and bene- 
ficially ; that of the surplus which comes down from the upper basin 
Nevada was to be given 800,000 acre-feet, which is all she asked for, 
and the remainder to be divided 50-50 between Arizona and California, 

Remember that Arizona has nearly ten times as much drainage area 
in the Colorado River Basin as California. 

That is more than an equitable division, yet the representatives of 
California rejected it. 

POWER DISTRICT 

In reference to power, the committee representing Arizona proposed 
the formation of a power district to comprise the States of Arizona, 
southern California, and Nevada to develop and produce electric power. 
But instead of remaining home and cooperating and working out a 
plan, California representatives went “hightailing” to Washington, 
chasing a will-o’-the-wisp because the Secretary of the Interior changed 
his mind and recommended the construction of a dam at Boulder 
Canyon. 

ALLEGED NEGATIVE POLICY 

Attempts have been made in Congress by representatives of Call- 
fornia and others to infer Arizona is causing delay in the development 
of the river, and they criticize what they designate as the “ negative 
policy“ of this State. 

I deny that Arizona’s policy has been negative, On the other hand, 
a very definite idea as to how the river should be developed hag been 
proposed by this State. We have a filing on record with the Federal 
Power Commission for a permit to build dams at Bridge and Glen 
Canyons. If we are given a permit by the Federal Power Commission, 
we would have no difficulty in building these dams, 


HIGH LINE CANAL 


Another proposal has been advanced by citizens of Arizona who ad- 
vocate the construction of a project embracing dams at Glen Canyon 
and Bridge Canyon, thereby providing for storage and diversion at a 
point sufficiently high on the river to permit of the diversion of the 
water for use on some 3,000,000 acres of available lands in Arizona and 
the development of a tremendous amount of hydroelectric power. 


WHAT WE HAVE BEEN DOING 


I remind you of the fact that Arizona has only been a State for the 
past 14 years. During this period we have developed a school system 
second to none in the United States. 

Our university is recognized by the American Association of Unt- 
versities as a class A institution, whereas only about qne-third of the 
State universities have such a high classification, 

In the report of the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States 
Arizona ranks ahead of 15 other States as to the number of miles of 
highways constructed up to Federal-aid standards. Competent critics 
tell us we have the best gravel-surfaced highways in the United States. 

Our university and our roads and our State property are paid for. 
The State has no outstanding bond issues. We have paid as we have 
gone along. 

When the United States Reclamation Service wants to refer to some 
project to justify its administration, to point to something successful 
that Federal bureaucracy can claim credit for, you will find that the 
first project It refers to is the Salt River Valley project in Arizona, 
which is managed by citizens of this State; and you will also find the 
Yuma project in Arizona near the top of the list. 

A reference to statistics will indicate to you that over 50 per cent 
of the copper produced in the United States comes from Arizona, and 
we also rank near the top of the list In the production of gold and 
silver. 

I do not refer to these things in a spirit of boastfulness, but to 
indicate that we have not been wasting our time during the past 
15 years since the Incubus of Federal control has been taken from 
our backs, and that we have carved out and built a State out of the 
113,000 square miles of territory which constitute the State of Ari- 
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gona; that our population bas been busy and that we have made this 
progress in spite of the fact that we have participated in a World War, 
the records of which will show that Arizona furnished more men to 
the American forces in proportion to the Der capita of population 
than any other State. 

If we haye not accomplished all. that some erities think that we 

should, we invite them to compare their records with what we have 
accomplished. 

These items are also cited for the reason that we wish to direct 
your attention to the fact that the citizenship of Arizona is intel- 
ligent, self-reliant, courageous, and is not to be overawed because 
Mr. Hoover, the Secretary of Commerce, feels piqued because his 
proposition which was drafted at Santa Fe was not accepted without 
careful scrutiny, and in which serious flaws were found which affected 
this State, We are not concerned with Mr, Hoover's aspirations for 
(obtaining the backing of California) the Presidency of the United 
States, and his hope of obtaining the support of the seven States in 
the Colorado River Basin in attaining his ambition. 


PROPOSED TREATIES 


I notice also, from Associated Press reports, that negotiations are 
being considered with Mexico leading up to the making of a treaty 
tffecting the division of the water of the Colorado River. I implore 
you to be on guard in connection with any such proposed treaty. 

In this connection I direct your attention to the masterful speech 
made in the United States Senate by Senator Thomas, of Colorado, 
in connection with another treaty negotiated with Mexico, and in which 
similar. questions were involved in connection with, the waters of the 
Rio Grande River. 

I especially refer you to that part of Senator Thomas's great speech 
in the United States-Senate on March 23 and 24, 1914, as I anticipate 
it may accurately summarize the effect of such a treaty as may be 
negotiated upon the welfare of Arizona. Among other things Senator 
Thomas stated was that— 

“The treaty was a consummation of a sordid, shameful, and suc- 
cessful intrigue conducted in the interest of private parties impelled 
by greed and gain, based upon the existence of no legal, political, or 
moral claim whatever on the part of the Mexican Government or any 
of its citizens against this Government or any of its citizens.” 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion I again repeat that the State of Arizona has en- 
deavored to carry out the provisions of that act of Congress. which 
authorized the negotiations of a compact to apportion the water of the 
Colorado River “among the States,“ and that any delay in carrying 
out the provisions of this act can be attributed to one State only 
California, which is still delaying meeting with our representatives. 

The present attempt of some of the members of the Cabinet and 
representatives of California to force through Congress a measure de- 
signed for the benefit of that State and to the detriment of the State 
of Arizona and which will contribute materially to the benefit of 
California owners of lands in a foreign nation is something that I do 
not believe the Congress of the United States will foree upon a State 
that was admitted to the Union presumably upon a equal footing with 
all the other States. 

I also repeat that H I am in any position to prevent it, and I hope 
that I may be, if Congress is so derelict in its duty—so inconsiderate 
of the rights of the State of Arizona as to indorse the nefarious 
scheme that is proposed under the terms of the Swing-Johnson bill— 
that I shall endeavor to have the Supreme Court of this Nation pass 
upon the constitutionality of such work. 

I also desire to remind you that California witnesses have declared 
that the Pescadero cut may silt up in from 7 to 12 years and cause 
a flood in the Imperial Valley. I direct your attention to the fact 
that the tactics being pursued by California in connection with this 
legislation does not tend to facilitate the early construction of storage 
works on the river, and.that if it were floods that California fears 
her representatives would now be negotiating with the representatives 
of this State and of the State of Nevada instead of lobbying in Wash- 
ington in an effort to despoil the State of Arizona of her heritage 
and, if possible, leaving the State of Nevada also without recompense 
for her resources, 

Very respectfully yours, Gro. W. P. Hunt, Governor. 


COURTS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 3028) to divide the 
eastern district of South Carolina into four divisions and the 
western district into five divisions. It is a local bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. What is the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill by title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from South Carolina for the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from South Carolina whether the bill will require additional 
quarters to be purchased by the Government, involve the ap- 
pointment of more clerks and deputy clerks and marshals, 
and otherwise entail additional expense upon the Government 
of the United States? 

Mr. BLEASE. On the contrary, Mr. President, it will save 
expense. The bill merely provides that criminal cases shall be 
tried in the divisions Where the indictments are brought. It 
will eliminate the necessity of witnesses having to travel from 
one part of the State to another. The committee reported the 
bill unanimously. 

Mr. KING. There will be no impediment to a change of 
venue, then, from one district to another? 

Mr. BLEASE. That is the vital point of the bill, that the 
venue can be changed, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I think the bill merely 
provides for a roving judge. 

Mr. BLEASE. No; the bill the Senator has in mind is a 
different bill; that is a House bill, while this is a Senate bill. 
This bill merely provides that criminal cases shall be tried in 
the nearest court, unless the judge shall change the venue. 
No additional officers will: be required. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from South Carolina for the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded: to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judiciary with amendments 
in section 8, page 3, line 3, after the word “all,” to insert 
“criminal”; in the same line, after the word “cases,” to 
strike out “both civil and criminal“ and insert “shall”; and 
in line 4, after the word “ which,” to strike out “the cause of 
action arises or” and insert the word “the,“ so as to make 
the section read: 


Sec. 3. That all criminal cases shall be tried in the division in which 
the offense was committed, unless upon proper showing the venue 
would be changed by the judge from one division to another, and this 
change he made only upon affidayits and motion made in open court 
after four days’ notice to the adverse party. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third xeading, 
read the third time, and passed. : 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


LEVIN P. KELLY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2111) for 
the relief of Levin P. Kelly, which were, on page 1, line 5, after 
the word “ appropriated,” to insert “in full settlement against 
the Government,” and in line 5, to strike out “$6,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ $5,740.” 

Mr. STEPHENS. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House of Representatives, 

The motion was agreed to. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGES 


Mr. STEPHENS. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 10351) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Natchez-Vidalia Bridge & Terminal 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near the city of Natchez, Miss., and 
I submit a report (No. 636) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the Natchez- 
Vidalia Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Mis- 
sissippi River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, be- 
tween the city of Natchez, Miss., and a point in the city of Vidalia, 
La., connecting with the Lone Star Trail Highway, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and sub- 
ject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 
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Sr. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said Natchez-Vidalia 
Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors and assigns, all such rights and 
powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, appropriate, oc- 
cupy, possess, and use real estate and other property needed for the 
locatlon, construction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and 
its approaches and terminals as are possessed by bridge corporations 
for bridge purposes in the State or States in which such real estate 
and other property are located upon making just compensation there- 
for, to be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State 
or States; and the proceedings therefor, shall be the same as in the 
condemnation and expropriation of property in such State or States. 

Sec. 3. The said Natchez-Vidalia Bridge & Terminal Co., its suc- 
cessors and assigns, are hereby authorized to fix.and charge tolls for 
transit over such bridge, and the rates so fixed shall be the legal rates 
until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained 
in such act of March 23, 1906, 

Sec. 4, After the date of completion of such bridge, as determined 
by the Secretary of War, either the State of Mississippi, the State of 
Louisiana, any political subdivision of either of such States within 
or adjoining which any part of such bridge is located, or any two or 
more of them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, 
title, and interest in such bridge and approaches, and interests in real 
property uecessary therefor, by purchase, or by condemnation in ac- 
cordance with the law of either of such States governing the acquisi- 
tion of private property for public purposes by condemnation. If at 
any time after the expiration of 20 years after the completion of such 
bridge it is acquired by, condemnation, the amount of damages or 
compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, 
or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of 
(1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, less a 
reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in- respect of such bridge 
and approaches, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in 
real property, (3) actual financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 
10 per cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such bridge and 
approaches and the acquisition of such interests in real property), and 
(4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Src. 5. If such bridge shall be taken over and acquired by the 
States or political subdivisions thereof under the provisions of sec- 
tion 4 of this act, the same may thereafter be operated as a toll 
bridge. In fixing the rates of toll to be charged for the use of such 
bridge the same shall be so adjusted as to provide as far as possible 
a sufficient fund to pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and 
operating the bridge and its approaches, to pay an adequate return on 
the cost thereof, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize 
the amqynt paid therefor within a period of not to exceed 80 years 
from the date of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient 
to pay the cost of acquiring such bridge and its approaches shall have 
been provided, the bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated 
free of tolls or the rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a 
fund not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper care, repair, 
maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its approaches. An ac- 
curate record of the amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its 
approaches, the expenditures for operating, repairing, and maintaining 
the same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be kept, and shall be 
available for the information of all persons interested. 

Suc. 6. The said Natchez-Vidalia Bridge & Terminal Co., its suc- 
cessors and assigns, stiall within 90 days after the completion of such 
bridge file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement 
showing the actual original cost of constructing such bridge and its 
approaches,, including the actual cost of acquiring interests in real 
property and actual financing and promotion costs. Within three 
years after the completion of such bridge the Secretary of War may 
investigate the actual cost of such bridge, and for such purposes the 
said Natchez-Vidalia Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors and as- 
signs, shall make available to the Secretary of War all of the records 
in connection with the financing and construction thereof. The find- 
ings of the Secretary of War as to such actual original cost shall be 
conclusive, subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud or 
gross mistake. 

Suc. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the said Natchez-Vidalla Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors or 
assigns, and any corporation to which such rights, powers, and 
privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire 
the same by mortgage, foreclosure, or otherwise is hereby authorized 
and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred 
herein directly upon such corporation. 

Suc. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate aS amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the Dill 
to be read a third time. i 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 
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Mr. STEPHENS. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 9758) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Vicksburg Bridge & Terminal Co. 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missis- 
sippl River at or near the city of Vicksburg, Miss., and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 637) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to-consider the bill. 7 
The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the Vicksburg 
Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Missis- 
sippi River, at a point suitable to the interests of naylgation, between 
a point in the city of Vicksburg, Miss., at or near the crossing of the 
Dixie Overland Highway, and a point opposite in the State of Loulst- 
ana, at or near the continuation of the Dixie Overland Highway, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 
23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contained in 
this act. 

Sec, 2, There is hereby conferred upon the said Vicksburg Bridge & 
Terminal Co., its successors and assigns, all such rights and powers to 
enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, appropriate, occupy, possess, 
and use real estate and other property needed for the location, con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches 
and terminals as are possessed by bridge corporations for bridge pur- 
poses in the State or States in which such real estate and other prop- 
erty are located upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascer- 
talned and paid according to the laws of such State or States; and the 
proceedings therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation and 
expropriation of property in such State or States. 

Sec, 8. The said Vicksburg Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors 
and assigns, are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit 
over such bridge, and the rates so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in such 
act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. After the date of completion of such bridge, as determined 
by the Secretary of War, either the State of Mississippi, the State of 
Louislana, any political subdivision of either of such States within or 
adjoining which any part of such bridge is located, or any two or more 
of them jointly may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, 
and interest in such bridge and approaches, and interests In real prop- 
erty necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation in accord- 
ance with the law of elther of such States governing the acquisition of 
private property for public purposes by condemnation. If at any time 
after the expiration of 20 years after the completion of such bridge 
it is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages or conrpensa- 
tion to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, or pro- 
spective revenues or profits, but shail be limited to the sum of (1) the 
actual cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, less a reason- 
able deduction for actual depreciation in respect of such bridge and 
approaches; (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in real 
property; (3) actual financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 
10 per cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such bridge and 
approaches and the acquisition of such interests in real property); and 
(4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements 

Suc. 5. If such bridge shall be taken over and acquired by the States 
or political subdivisions thereof under the provisions of section 4 of 
this act, the same may thereafter be operated as a toll bridge, In fixing 
the rates of toll to be charged for the use of such bridge the same 
shall be so adjusted as to provide, as far as possible, a sufficlent fund 
to pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge 
and its approaches, to pay an adequate return on the cost thereof, and 
to provide a sinking fund sofficient to amortize the amount paid there- 
for within a period of not to exceed 30 years from the date of acquiring 
the same. After a sinking fund sufficient to pay the cost of acquiring 
such bridge and its approaches shall have been provided, the bridge 
shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rates 
of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund not to exceed the 
amount necessary for the proper care, repair, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of the bridge and its approaches. An accurate record of the 
amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its approaches, the expendi- 
tures for operating, repairing, and maintaining the same, and of the 
daily tolls collected shall be kept, and shall be available for the informa- 
tion of all persons interested. 

Sec. 6. The said Vicksburg Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors and 
assigns, shall, within 90 days after the completion of such bridge, file 
with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing the 
actual original cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, 
Including the actual cost of acquiring interests In real property and 
actual financing and promotion costs. Within three years after the 
completion of such bridge the Secretary of War may investigate the 
actual cost of such bridge, and for such purposes the said Vicksburg 
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Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors and assigns, shall make available 
to the Secretary of War all. of the records in connection with the 
financing and construction thereof. The findings of the Secretary of 
War as to such actual original cost shall be conclusive, subject only to 
review in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage al! the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the said Vicksburg Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors or assigns ; 
and any corporation to which such rights, powers, and privileges may 
be sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by 
mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such corporation. 

Rec. S The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess in ac- 
cordance with the unanimous-consent agreement entered into 
on the 14th instant. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o’clock and 
25 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
April 21. 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 20 (legis- 
lative day of April 19), 1926 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


Cecil H. Clegg, of Alaska, to be United States district judge, 
District of Alaska, Division No. 4. A reappointment, his term 
having expired. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 


Lieut. Commander John F. McClain to be a commander in 
the Navy from the Ist day of December, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Kenneth C. Hawkins to be a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1925. | 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Tighlman H. Bunch, jr., to be a lieu- | 
tenant in the Navy from the Ist day of August, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Stanley J. Michael to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 4th day of September, 1925. 

Lieut, (Junior Grade) Frank H. Conant, 2d, to be a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy from the 4th day of October, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Samuel Gregory to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 16th day of February, 1926. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1925: 

Omer A. Kneeland. George D. Cooper. 

John G. Mercer. Daniel B. Candler, jr. 

Assistant Paymaster Edwin A. Eddiegorde to be a passed as- 
sistant paymaster in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, 
from the 21st day of February, 1926. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 20 (legis- 
lative day of April 19), 1926 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS 
Albert C. Sittel, southern district of California. 
Siegel Workman, southern district of West Virginia. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEYS 
Harry H. Atkinson, district of Nevada. 
Sanford B. D. Wood, district of Hawaii, 
: POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
William F. Crownover, jr., Oakman. 
: ARIZONA 
John C. McNary, McNary. 
CALIFORNIA 
- William P. Boyer, Reedley. ` 
Francis R, Coleman, Weed. 
GEORGIA 
Daniel F. Davenport, Americus. 
Lila H. Rambo, Blakely. 
Annie P. Harper, Stillmore. 
Claude M. Proctor, Summit, 
Henry A. Moses, Uvalda. 
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IDAHO 
Bruce D. Spratt, Fairfield. 
INDIANA 
LeeRoy Calaway, La Fontaine. 
IOWA 
Elmer Akers, Decatur. 
KENTUCKY 
Eva B. Jolly, Cloverport. 
MARYLAND 
August W. Clark, Lutherville. 
MISSOURI 
Claude P. Dorsey, Cameron. 
MISSISSIPPI 
William G. Berry, Cruger. 
NEBRASKA 
Vaclav Randa, Verdigre. 
NEW JERSEY 
Clara C. Hurry, Atco. 
Charles Morgenweck, sr., Egg Harbor City. 
NEW YORK 
Hubert F. Strickland, Chenango Forks. 
Hobart R. James, Cherry Creek. 
Edward H. Maloney, Dansville. 
Warren G. Hasbrouck, Highland. 
Winfield S. Carpenter, Horicon. 
Alfred B. Kent, Nunda. 

William J. Herbage, Slingerlands. 
Manley S. Mack, Springwater. 
James McLusky, Syracuse. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

William P. Lee, Benson. 

Alexander R. Duncan, Clayton. 

Ethel L. Smith, Garland. 

Elijah F. Pearce, Princeton. 

William J. Hardage, Waxhaw. 
OHIO 

Charles L. Oberlin, Mineral City. 

John H. Siegle, Urbana. 

Millard H. Bell, West Mansfield. 


OKLAHOMA 
Robert C. Mayfield, Glencoe. 
Cora B. Scott, Milburn. 
Roy A. Hoffman, Seminole. 
James S. Biggs, Stuart. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Joseph M. Hathaway, Rices Landing. 
TENNESSEE 
Robert D. Lindsay, Coal Creek. 
TEXAS 
Scott F. Benson, Alvin. 
Mary V. Rollings, Dodsonville, 
Maye B. Fitzgerald, Marfa. 
Arthur G. Skinner, Palacios. $ 
Mamie Milam, Prairie View. 
Ralph D. Sterling, Somerville. 
Benjamin F. Huntsman, Winters. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tvurspay, April 20, 1926 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We would wait patiently for Thee, O Lord. Consider us and 
incline Thine ear and hear our prayer. Thou art the bread 
of life and all the material and spiritual wonders which this 
suggests. When these forms yield us their bounties may we 
realize that behind them all is our heavenly Father, full of 
infinite glory and mercy. Help us to have always a com- 
pelling gratitude for all Thy blessings. May all our labors 
bear the mark of a high and Christian consideration of our 
fellow countrymen. Be with any who may be in trouble; 
look through their clouds and brush away their tears. Be 
our guide, our strength, our comfort, and our all, and Thine 
shall be the praise forever. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


LEAVE TO ADRRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Thursday, April 22, immediately after the conclusion 
of the remarks of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BucHANAN], 
which have been made a special order for that day, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 35 minutes on the sub- 
ject of retirement in the civil service. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that on Thursday, April 22, immediately 
after the conclusion of the remarks of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BucHanan], he be permitted to address the House 
for 35 minutes on the subject of retirement in the civil service. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask for an 
indefinite leave of absence for my colleague Mr. Kerr, on 
account of illness. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

REGULATING FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the conference 
report on Senate bill 2465, and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan calls up a 
conference report on the bill S. 2465, which the Clerk will 
report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2465) to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate for- 
cign commerce by prohibiting the admission into the United States of 
certain adulterated grain and seeds unfit for seeding purposes,” ap- 
proved August 24, 1912, as amended, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement. 

The statement was read. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
2465) to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate foreign 
commerce by prohibiting the admission into the United States 
of certain adulterated grain and seeds unfit for seeding pur- 
poses,” approved August 24, 1912, as amended, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: : 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the House 
amendment, and agree to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“That section 1 of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate for- 
eign commerce by prohibiting the admission into the United 
States of certain adulterated grain and seeds unfit for seeding 
purposes, approved August 24, 1912, as amended, is amended 
(a) by striking out the words ‘red top’ wherever such words 
appear in such section and (b) by inserting, after the word 
flax in the second proviso of such section, a comma and the 
words ‘broomcorn millet, early fortune millet.’ 

“Sec, 2. Such act of August 24, 1912, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following new sections: 

“* Sec. 5. (a) On and after the effective date of this subdi- 
vision the importation into the United States of seeds of alfalfa 
or red cloyer, or any mixture of seeds containing 10 per cent 
or more of the seeds of alfalfa and/or red clover, is prohibited 
unless such seeds are colored in such manner and to such 
extent as the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe and, when 
practicable, the color used shall indicate the country or region 
of origin.’ 

“(b) Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture, after public 
hearing, determines that seeds of alfalfa or red clover from 
any foreign country or region are not adapted for general agri- 
cultural use in the United States he shall publish such deter- 
mination, On and after the expiration of 90 days after the 
date of such publication and until such determination is re- 
voked the importation into the United States of any of such 
seeds, or of any mixture of seeds containing 10 per cent or 
more of such seeds of alfalfa and/or red clover, is prohibited, 
unless at least 10 per cent of the seeds in each container is 
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stained a red color, in accordance with such regulations as 
the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall jointly prescribe such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to prevent the importation into the United 
States of any seeds the importation of which is prohibited. 

“(d) Subdivision (a) of this section shall become effective 
upon the expiration of 30 days after the date of the passage 
of this amendatory act. 

“Sec. 6. (a) No person shall transport, deliver for trans- 
portation, sell, or offer for sale, in interstate commerce, any 
seed which is misbranded within the meaning of this section; 
except that this section shall not apply to any common car- 
rier in respect of any seed transported or delivered for trans- 
Use pea in the ordinary course of its business.as a common 
carrier. 

“(b) Any misbranded seed shall be liable to be proceeded 
against in the district court of the United States for any judi- 
cial district in which it is found, and to be seized for confisca- 
tion by a process of libel for condemnation, if such seed is 


“(1) Transported in interstate commerce; or 

“(2) Held for sale or exchange after having been so trans- 
ported. 

(e) If such seed is condemned by the court as misbranded, 
it shall be disposed of in the discretion of the court— 

“(1) By sale; or 

“(2) By delivery to the owner thereof upon the payment of 
the legal costs and charges, and the execution and delivery of 
a good and sufficient bond to the effect that such seed will not 
be sold or disposed of in any jurisdiction contrary to the pro- 
visions of this act or the laws of such jurisdiction; or 

“(3) By destruction. 

“(d) If such seed is disposed of by sale, the proceeds of the 
sale, less the legal costs and charges, shall be paid into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“(e) Proceedings in such libel cases shall conform, as nearly 
as may be, to suits in rem in admiralty, except that either 
party may demand trial by jury on any issue of fact if the 
value in controversy exceeds $20; and facts so tried shall not 
be reexamined other than in accordance with the rules of the 
common law. All such proceedings shall be at the suit and 
in the name of the United States. The Supreme Court of the 
United States and, under its direction, other courts of the 
United States are authorized to prescribe rules regulating such 
proceedings in any particular not provided by law. 

“(f) As used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘person’ means individual, partnership, cor- 
poration, or association ; 

“(2) the term ‘interstate commerce’ means commerce be- 
tween any State, Territory, or possession, or the District of 
Columbia, and any other State, Territory, or possession, or the 
District of Columbia; or between points within the same State, 
Territory, or possession, or the District df Columbia, but 
through any place outside thereof; or within any Territory or 
possession, or the District of Columbia; and 

“(3) The term ‘district court of the United States’ includes 
any court exercising the powers of a district court of the United 
States. > 

“(g) For the purposes of this section, seed shall be held to 
be misbranded if— 

“(1) The container thereof, or the invoice relating thereto, or 
any advertising pertaining thereto, bears or contains any state- 
ment, design, or device that is false and fraudulent; or 

“(2) If such seed is required to be colored, under the provi- 
sions of section 5 and the regulations issued thereunder, and is 
not so colored; or 4 

“(3) If such seed is colored in imitation of seed required to 
be colored under the provisions of section 5 and the regulations 
issued thereunder. 

“(h) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to prescribe 
such regulations as may be necessary for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this section. 

“(i) This section shall take effect upon the date of the pas- 
sage of this amendatory act; but no penalty or condemnation 
shall be enforced for any violation of this section occurring 
within 30 days after such date.” 

Cari E. MAPES, 


OLGER B. BURTNESS, 
TILMAN, B. PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
FrANK R. GOODING, 
CHARLES L. MONARY, 
ELLISON Ð. SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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`" STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the House to the bill (S. 2465) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate foreign commerce by prohibiting the admis- 
sion into the United States of certain adulterated grain and 
seeds unfit for seeding purposes,” approved August 24, 1912, as 
amended, and for other purposes, submit the following written 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

The effect of the action agreed upon by the conferees is to 
accept the House amendment, with three minor changes. 

The House amendment required the coloring of imported seeds 
in such manner and to such extent as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may prescribe. Under the bill as agreed to in conference 
the color used must, when practicable, indicate the country or 
region of origin. 

The prohibition on importation, under the House amendment, 
became effective upon the expiration of 90 days after the pas- 
sage of the bill. The bill as agreed to in conference reduces 
this period to 80 days. 

The House amendment provided that no penalty or condemna- 
tion for misbranding should be enforced for any violation of 
the misbranding section occurring within 90 days after the pas- 
sage of the bill. The bill as agreed to in conference reduce 
this period to 30 days. s 

CARL H. MAPES, 

OLGER B. BURTNESS, 

TILMAN B. PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves the 
adoption of the conference report. The question is on agree- 
ing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PARKWAY BETWEEN ROCK CREEK PARK, THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, AND 
POTOMAC PARK 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's 
table the bill H. R. 4785, with a Senate amendment, and move 
to concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland calls up 
the bill H. R. 4785, with a Senate amendment. The Clerk will 
report the bill by title and the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4785) to enable the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway 
Commission to complete the acquisition of the land authorized to be 
acquired by the public buildings appropriation act, approved March 
4, 1913, for the connecting parkway between Rock Creek Park, the 
Zoological Park, and Potomac Park. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland moves to 
concur in the Senate amendment, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, this is a vital matter, and I 
think we ought to have more Members here. I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there is 
no quorum present, 

Mr. BEGG, Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

(Roll No. 78] 


Aldrich Crowther Haugen McKeown 
Anthony Curry Hawes Michaelson 
Appleby Darrow Hudspeth ills 
Arentz 8 Hull, Tenn. orin 
Auf der Heide Dickstein Irwin Nelson, Wis. 
Ayres RE Jacobstein Newton; Minn. 
Barkley Doyle ames Newton, Mo. 
Berger Drane Jeffers O'Connor, N. T. 
Bixler Eaton Jenkins Oliver, Ala, 
Boies Flaherty Johnson, III. Patterson 
Boylan Fredericks Johnson, Ky. Phillips 
Britten Freeman Kendal! Porter 
Bulwinkle Gallivan Kerr Purnell 
Burdick Gambrill -Kiess uayle 
Carew Golder Kindred ansley 
Carpenter Goldsborough Knutson Rayburn 
CEE 8 2 0 ecce 
Cleary reen, Iowa Lee, Ga. Reed, Ark, 
Connolly, Pa. Hale Lineberger Reed, N. X. 
‘oyle Hardy McFadden Robsion 
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Row bottom Stephane Thomas Weller 
Sanders, N. X. Sullivan Tinkham White, Kans. 
Sanders, Tex. Swartz Updike Wood 

Scott Sweet Vare Wyant 
Seger Taber Vinson, Ga. Yates 
Shreve Taylor, N. J. wh 

Stedman Taylor, Tenn. Wainwright 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and seven Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PARKWAY BETWEEN ROCK CREEK PARK, THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, AND 
POTOMAC PARK 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will restate the motion. The 
gentleman from Maryland moves to concur in the Senate 
amendment to House bill 4785. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 1913 Congress created a 
commission known as the Potomac and Rock Creek Parkway 
Commission, composed of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of War, and the Secretary of Agriculture. This 
commission was authorized and directed to acquire land to 
connect Potomac and Rock Creek Parks. Pursuant to this 
authorization, which was for the sum of $1,300,000, and which 
it was proyided should be paid one-half from the Federal 
Treasury and one-half from the revenues of the District of 
Columbia, there was expended from 1916 to 1925 the full sum 
authorized, namely, $1,300,000, which was payable in the man- 
ner provided by the act. This bill authorizes the further ex- 
penditure of $600,000 to complete this work and to link these 
two parkways together. s 

The bill as submitted to the District Committee by the Na- 
tional Capital Park Commission, approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and approved by the Director of the Budget, 
provided that all of this amount, $600,000, needed to complete 
this work should be paid out of money in the Federal Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. MADDEN. That was a mistake, and, of course, the mis- 
take ought to be corrected. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The Committee on the District of Columbia 
changed the wording of the bill and provided. that the $600,000 
should be paid out of the surplus moneys of the District of 
Columbia made available by the act of Congress passed during 
the Sixty-eighth Congress. The Senate, after the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia had reported this bill favor- 
ably, recalled it and sent it back to the committee. After care- 
fully considering this question, they provided that this $600,000 
should be expended one-half from the Federal Treasury and 
one-half from the funds of the District of Columbia now in 
what is known as the surplus fund. 

I contend that if there is any proposition to which the Fed- 
eral Government should contribute, it is the parkways of the 
District of Columbia. The title to this land is to be vested 
entirely in the United States; the land is to be entirely under 
the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of Public Buildings and 
Grounds, who is an Army officer designated by the President of 
the United States. Congress has just passed an act providing 
that the National Park Commission can go into Virginia and 
Maryland to acquire land. Is Congress going to put half of the 
expense of acquiring land outside of the District of Columbia 
and all of the expense of acquiring land in the District of 
Columbia entirely on the taxpayers of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIILMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman says that the title to this 
roadway is to be entirely in the Government? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, the title to all of the roadways in the 
District is in the Government and the people of this District 
claim that because we own the roadways and help to maintain 
them we should pay larger taxes. There is no justification at 
all for this proposition. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will ask the gentleman a question. Sup- 
pose you were going to acquire a new road, say, from here to 
the Union Station, would you put the expense entirely on the 
taxpayers of the District, or would you insist that the tax- 
payers of the District pay all of the expense of beautifying the 
National Capital? 

Mr. MADDEN. We will deal with that when we get to it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The House has just passed on that question 
in connection with the proposed boulevard to the Memorial 
Bridge and has provided that that shall be paid for as are 
other expenses of the District. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. í 

Mr. BLANTON. As the chairman of the District Committee 
the gentleman realized, did he not, that unless he agreed that 
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this expense should be paid out of the $5,000,000 surplus which 
Congress provided he never could have gotten this bill reported 
out of the committee? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not agree with the gentleman at all. 
I think the majority of the committee is in favor of parks 
being acquired on the 50-50 basis, but we did that in order to 
placate the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. You never do anything to placate “the 
gentleman from Texas.” ‘The gentleman from Maryland real- 
ized he could not get the bill reported out and put on the 
calendar unless he agreed to that, and he had to agree to it 
for that reason, did he not? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No; “the gentleman from Maryland” did 
not realize that at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. But he did agree to it, did he not? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I agreed to it in the committee and I am 
now agreeing with the Senate amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. And after haying had it passed by the 
House 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman has asked for 10 minutes 
and I hope he will not interrupt me further. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will use my own time. 

Mr, BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. What argument does the gentleman use to put 
a different proportion of cost on this parkway than he puts on 
anything else? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I tried to state the matter clearly, but 
owing to the noise probably the gentleman did not hear me, 

Mr. BEGG. I was listening to the gentleman. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Congress authorized an appropriation of 
$1,300,000 for this parkway. 

There was provided in the authorization that one-half of it 
should be paid by the Federal Government and one-half by the 
District. Because of the lapse of time, a period of 13 years, 
property values increased and the authorization was insuffi- 
cient, and this is a further authorization proposed of $600,000, 
und, I am simply proposing that Congress, which provided in 
the original authorization that the Federal Government should 
pay one-half, shall provide that the Government pay one-half 
of this remaining $600,000 to complete the work, which mean 
so much to the development of the National Capital park 
system along proper lines. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman permit another question? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Les. 

Mr. BEGG. Are we not paying the Government’s fair share 
of the District expenses in the $9,000,000 which we appro- 
priate? If we are not, we ought to revise the figures and 
pay more, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that I agree 
with him. If we are not paying sufficient, we ought to pay 
more. The lump sum is simply an arbitrary sum determined 
upon by the Appropriations Committee. I believe there should 
be an investigation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Suppose we did not agree to pay anything? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. That is entirely within the jurisdiction of 
Congress. I am simply putting this matter up to the House 
as a matter of good faith. We authorized this parkway, and 
the authorization we made on the 50-50 basis was not sufi- 
cient, and now we are asking for a further authorization of 
$600,000 on the same basis. 

Mr. BEGG. May I ask the gentleman another question? 

Mr. ZIILMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Suppose the gentleman is successful in getting 
through this 50-50 basis; then naturally there will have to be 
boulevards and everything of that kind running through this 
acquired land; does the gentleman intend to then come back 
and propose that the United States Government pay 50 per 
cent of that expenditure? 2 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman I believe this 
Congress is going to determine some form of permanent fiscal 
relationship between the District and the Federal Government, 
which will take care of that proposition. 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker, and yield to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Gentlemen, I wish you would give me your 
attention for a moment because this is a much more important 
item than you imagine, The Federal Government, in addition 
to all of its own enterprises and its own buildings and its 
own improvements, has given the people of the District of 
Columbia for civic purposes only $218,000,000. Think of it! 
The Congress since 1876 has taken $218,000,000 out of the 
people's treasury and given it to the people of this District 
for their civic expenses. 
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Let me now tell you something else. They came in here 
with a plan to take about $5,000,000 of what they called a 
surplus in the Treasury which the District ought to have. 
As a matter of fact, it finally amounted to $5,300,000. I 
showed you through the certificate of our friend, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, Hon. Ben Jounson, who is the best- 
posted man in the United States on District affairs to-day— 
I showed you the statement of Hon. BEN Jounson who said 
that if you would properly check up the finuncial relations 
existing between the District and the United States Govern- 
ment, you would find that the District of Columbia owed this 
Government $100,000,000, and yet this Congress passed a bill 
giving this $5,300,000 to the District. But we put a proviso 
on it. You would not have passed it if you had not put on 
that proviso, You provided that the money should be spent 
for parks and playgrounds, and not a dollar of it has been 
spent for parks. These manipulators here in Washington came 
in and passed a bill providing that every year for 20 years 
the Congress would give the District for park purposes $1,- 
100,000. That is the way they were going to get their addi- 
tional park money. 

They brought this present bill before the committee and 
they provided that the expense should be taken out of the 
Treasury half and half, but the committee agreed that that 
should not be done. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
ZIHLMAN] would have put the bill through in that form if 
he could haye done it, but he was not able to do it in his 
committee. 

The committee provided that the money authorized in this 
bill of $600,000 should be taken out of the surplus of $5,500,000 
which you gave the District. This was in accordance with your 
will expressed in a piece of legislation that you passed and 
which the President signed. Are you going to disregard your 
own law which you passed? 

I know how easy it is to take money out of the Public Treas- 
ury, especially when you live practically in Washington, like 
the gentleman from Maryland does; especially when your con- 
stituents are in and out of Washington every day; especially 
when a great part of the 2,500 children who get their free 
schooling and free books here in Washington live over in Mary- 
land. It is mighty easy to take money out of the Public Treas- 
ury for this purpose under those circumstances. I was awfully 
glad to hear as distinguished a gentleman as the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MappEN] say he was not going to allow this 
move that is being attempted now to be put over this Congress, 
I am glad to hear it. I do not believe you will allow it either, 

We ought to vote down this motion of the gentleman from 
Maryland, and by a unanimous vote of this House, with the ex- 
ception of the gentleman from Maryland, we ought to say to the 
United States Senate that they can not change this House bill 
the way they have attempted to change it; that they are going 
to have to take this money out of the $5,500,000 surplus that 
Congress allowed. 

What are you going to do about this bunch of manipulators 
here in Washington who are continually imposing upon the 
taxpayers back home. About three weeks ago we passed a 
measure in this House that would prevent hotels in this city 
from selling the streets to taxicab companies against the inter- 
ests of the people of Washington, against your interests, and 
against the interests of your constituents who come here. There 
is evidence down here in one of the courts that was testified 
to the other day by a witness before your Senate committee, 
showing that the Willard Hotel received $80,000 from taxicabs 
to which it sold space in the street—your street, the people's 
street; that the Willard Hotel had a whole bleck reserved for 
its taxicabs, 14 of them, on Fourteenth Street along an entire 
block on the side of the Willard Hotel. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Are not these park propositions purely munici- 
pal projects for the use and benefit of the people of the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, and for nothing else. Every sin- 
gle person in the District enjoys these parks. Did you know 
the Government has given this city 1,200 parks? Did you know 
that? Big and little. This Government has aiready given to 
the city 1,200 parks that are used here every day for the enjoy- 
ment and convenience of half a million people in Washington. 
I will tell you how they manipulate these things. When we 
passed the amendment the other day that provided that it was 
the policy of this Congress that the streets in front of the 
hotels were for public use—that no hotel should sell its space 
to the taxicab companies—that bill went to the Senate, and 
then these hotels sent their lawyer and Commissioner Fenning, 
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who stands in with them, to the Senate committee, and said 
lawyer, Edward F. Colladay, said “ We want this stricken out.” 
One Senator said, “Well, that is easy; we will strike it out.” 
And out it went. 

I wish you would look into that proposition and see how 
much money the hotels are making every year by selling the 
streets in front of their hotels to the taxicab companies. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Les. 

Mr. WEFALD. Are these hotels making enough out of sell- 
ing the streets in front of them to pay their taxes? 

Mr. BLANTON. It was testified before the Senate Com- 
mittee that the Willard Hotel received $80,000 from the taxicab 
companies for space in front of their hotels. That was 10 per 
cent of the receipts of the taxicab companies. 

Mr. WEFALD. It would be a great thing for the hotels in 
some of these smaller places if they could do that thing. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; but what right has the Willard 
Hotel to Fourteenth Street any more than you have? And yet, 
as a Member of Congress, you can not drive down there and 
park on Fourteenth Street for a whole block because the space 
has been sold to a taxicab company by the Willard Hotel. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. Without the connivance of those in charge of 
the administration of the District that outrage could not be 
perpetrated, could it? 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish you knew how they are mixed up 
down here in the Second National Bank. 

Mr. COLE.. Will the gentleman tell us what length of time 
is covered by this receipt of $80,000 by the Willard Hotel? 

Mr. BLANTON. They did not say for what length of time 
it was, and, I do not know; but if I may, I will put in connec- 
tion with my remarks what was said in the Senate committee. 

Now, what are you going to do about this $600,000? Are you 
going to let it go by? Are you going to say, “ Oh, yes; we will 
let it go; it will not cost the people of the United States 
much”? I want to tell you that the taxpayers of the country 
are going to hold you respousible for the money that is taken 
out of the Treasury in this way. It comes out of the pockets 
of the taxpayers. You ought to stop it and vote this down. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. GILBERT]. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
agree with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] that this 
Senate amendment should be voted down, but I do not concur 
with him in all of the reasons that he gives. You can very 
logically vote it down and you can not logically do anything 
else. What is the situation? In 1913 the Government of the 
United States and the District of Columbia shared the ex- 
penses of the District on a 50-50 basis. At this time Congress 
passed this park appropriation calling for $1,300,000. Con- 
gress changed its proportion of paying district expenses from 
time to time. For a few years it was 60-40, and last Congress 
a new arrangement was made. A committee of our own selec- 
tion found that the Government owed the District the sum of 
$5,000,000. I voted for that because our own committee found 
that the Government owed the District that sum, and whether 
it was equitable or not, under the law and the facts it was 
an honorable obligation that we could not escape. It was fur- 
thermore provided by Congress that this money should be used 
for parks and schools, 

Bear in mind that we changed the manner of paying District 
expenses by giving a lump sum, but we provided that the park 
system, as all other expenses, should be paid for out of that 
fund. 

The Senate amended that in this expense and provided that 
this park should be paid for half by the Government and half 
by the District. Let us see the logic of that. The only reason 
they gave for such a position in their report is because it was 
authorized in 1913 when the 50-50 basis was in existence and 
that we ought to still live up and carry this out on that basis. 

That does not follow. If it did follow, what would be the 
situation? For several years—1922, 1923, and 1924—we had a 
60-40 basis. It was not contended that the appropriations that 
were made in those years should be borne in any other propor- 
tion than 60-40. If the logic is true because it began on a 50-50 
basis, then we would be owing the District a large sum of money 
because for three or four years they have been paid on a 60-40 
basis. 

As brought out by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bece], this 
Congress, in changing the arrangement and making a $9,000,- 
000 lump-sum appropriation, must have taken into consideration 
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these very projects, and if we are going to continue to pay any 
of them on a 60-50 basis, then the $9,000,000 is too much. It 
is just simply a method of meeting our obligations to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and there is no logic, no reason, no justice 
in this amendment. 

I do not indulge in all of the acrimony that exists in the 
minds of some members against the District. I think it is our 
home. I think we should take a pleasure in it. I do. I take 
a pleasure as a member of the Committee on the District in 
doing everything that I can to make it the best and the prettiest 
city in the world [applause] and with. no ill feeling at all, 
no antagonism or prejudice against the District, but as one 
recognized on the committee as a friend of the District I say 
to you that this is not a logical conclusion drawn by the 
Senate, and we should not pay any part of this $600,000. We 
paid our part when we paid the $9,000,000. [Applause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I just want to 
make a business statement in respect to the pending amend- 
ment. When this parkway was commenced there was an 
authorization of $1,300,000 to acquire the necessary land. That 
authorization provided that one half of it should be paid from 
the Treasury of the United States and half from the District 
revenues, because at that time the Federal Government paid 
one-half of every dollar expended for any purpose in the Dis- 
trict, whether it was the digging of a sewer or the acquiring. 
of a park. Necessarily that expense was apportioned in that 
way. Later we twice changed the system, and now we take 
$9,000,000 out of the Federal Treasury in full of the contribu- 
tions of every nature from the Federal Treasury to any expense 
in the District. I was the author of that lump-sum amend- 
ment when first adopted, and, as the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Gitsert] has correctly stated, it was the purpose of that 
plan to make the Federal contributions definite and positive. 
On the one hand we did away with the returns that used to 
come from fees and licenses, to the extent of seven or eight 
hundred thousand dollars, and gave them all to the District. 
On the other hand, we must not start in now with the addition 
of a number of little dribblets out of the Federal Treasury, 
or large grabs, as this is, for the benefit of the District. The 
reason why this should all be taken out of the District fund 
is because we have made our $9,000,000 contribution in full 
of all our share in the District expenses. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Zinruax] says that this 
is a matter in which the Federal Government should have a 
special interest. I think that is true. We do have a special 
interest in the creation of a park and in the beautifying of 
the city, and it is because we have an interest of that kind in 
many things here that we do give $9,000,000, and the $9,000,000 
fulfills all of our obligations. On the other hand, when we 
come to digging a sewer in front of some landowner’s home, 
I submit that is not a thing of very much interest to the 
Nation at large; and whether the District authorities use the 
$9,000,000 for sewers or parks is not our concern. We have 
fulfilled our obligation to the District when we have con- 
tributed the $9,000,000. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Zru~Man] emphasizes 
the fact that after we get this land it will be under the super- 
vision and care of an Army officer. As a matter of fact, the 
expense of that supervision and care is paid out of the reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia and our $9,000,000, except the 
salary of that Army officer, and we donate that to the District, 
because he is an Army officer. They gain to that extent. 

I hope the House will not start in to undermine the lump- 
sum system of contributions to the District by granting these 
appeals that will be made continually if you grant this one. 
[Applause.] i s 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. This particular sum of $600,000 was a 
part of the sum that Congress set aside as owing to the Dis- 
trict, is it not? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is in addition. There was an original 
authorization of $1,300,000. That has beeu exhausted, and this 
is an additional authorization. 

1 CHINDBLOM. It is a part of the surplus fund, is it 
not 

Mr. CRAMTON. As the House passed it, it is to be taken 
out of the funds in the District known as the surplus fund. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And the surplus fund was created by 
settlement made by this Congress, was it not? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That was created by a settlement made 
with the District. The final settlement showed some five or six 
million dollars due the District. We paid the bill, but at the 
time there was adopted an amendment which I offered which 
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provided that the money in that fund should be used for parks 
and schools. While a good deal has been used for schools, 
nothing has been used as yet for parks, until this bill now 
proposes that this $600,000 shall come from that fund. The 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN] seeks to have half 
of it come out of the Federal Treasury instead. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. . Mr. Speaker, I do not think that I shall take 
three minutes. There is $600,000 in the District treasury await- 
ing this authorization to be made. Of course, if you transfer 
$300,000 of this obligation to the Federal Treasury, there would 
be still $300,000 of the $600,000 left to the credit of the Dis- 
trict. That naturally would please the people of the Dis- 
trict, but they do not expect you to do it. They are halding 
the money awaiting the appropriation of $600,000, and they are 
expecting that this bill will authorize them to use the $600,000 
balance which they have on hand in this surplus fund for the 
purchase of the land for this park. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Who is holding the funds? 

Mr. MADDEN. The District people know that the obliga- 
tion is there. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. But who is holding the money? 

Mr. MADDEN. The Treasury of the United States is hold- 
ing it for the people of the District, and the people of the Dis- 
trict, through their officials, say that they expect the $600,000 
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is trying to relieve the people of the District from $300,000 of 
this obligation and place it on the States. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And this $600,000 is a part of 
that surplus due to the District? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky, And this is a proposition to 
take $300,000 out of the Treasury and pay one-half of it? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and I am opposed to that, and so is 
everyone else who understands the facts, except the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN]. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. l 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Was the $600,000 that we gave to the 
District by settlement accumulated during the time when we 
had the 50-50 arrangement? 

Mr. MADDEN. They presume to say we did not pay our 
proportionate obligation, and that therefore we owed them 
between four and five million dollars. This $600,000 is part 
of that, and was set apart for park purposes, and we propose 
to use it for that, and we ought not to use it for any other pur- 
pose, and the officials of the District do not propose to do so. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, of course, I recognize the 
futility of opposing the powerful arguments which have been 
presented to the House by some of the leaders, but I do want 
to draw attention to the injustice which has been done the 
District and the possibility of remedying it through the accept- 
ance of this amendment. If you will remember, this House, 
after an exhaustive debate, with the idea of beautifying the 
city of Washington not for the people of Washington alone but 
for the people of the United States, authorized an appropria- 
tion of $1,100,000 each year for 20 years to carry out a concrete, 
comprehensive program of improvement and to secure lands 
available for parks which were rapidly being withdrawn from 
the market, Now, what happened? Although that bill was 
passed by the Senate and the House after an exhaustive de- 
bate, and signed by the President, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, using their power and prerogatives, I suppose, reduced 
that amount to $600,000 last year, and then again this year 
reduced it to $600,000, thereby taking away from the District 
$900,000 to which the District was rightly entitled by the action 
of the House for the development of the park system. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not the gentleman think if we were to 
continue to appropriate every dollar that is authorized there 
would not be money enough in the world to pay the bills? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, I agree with the gentleman ninety- 
nine times out of one hundred, but this is the one hundredth 
time when I do not agree with him. I think it is a most penu- 
rious policy, a most mistaken policy, not to look ahead to the 
future and acquire such lands in the District that are on the 
market to-day at a reasonable price which can not possibly be 
acquired five years from to-day. This is the Capital of the 
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Nation. It is not the city of Washington alone. The gentle- 
man from Texas in making his argument referred again and 
again to “my streets” and “your streets,” and they are my 
streets and your streets as much as they are the streets of the 
people of the city of Washington. We want to remember above 
all that this is the Capital of the Nation; that every 
citizen in the Nation has an interest in it; and that every citi- 
zen in the Nation has a pride in it. We ean not afford to 
lose certain parcels of property necessary to complete a park 
program. They are available to-day and to secure them would 
secure the future requirements of the District. It is a mis- 
taken policy not to do so. I believe when we deprive the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of $900,000 that it is only a fair proposition— 
although I believe in the lump sum absolutely; I believe in the 
logie of the gentleman from Kentucky and also the gentleman 
from Michigan—I believe this is a just and fair recompense to 
the District for what we have given and then taken away. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield, because we 
have saved the taxpayers of the District from the expenditure 
of $400,000 a year for several years, is that any reason why 
we should save a further $300,000 and take it out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman takes a provincial view 
of the matter. I asked the gentleman to go to Cleveland, to 
go to Boston, to go to Detroit, to go to Chicago, go to Cincinnati, 
go to any large city and see how much money they have paid 
for the development of their park system. The people of Boston 
paid over $75,000,000 over a period of 25 years. Take the city 
of Cleveland 

Mr. MADDEN. They pay it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; and they are perfectly willing to 
pay their share for the development of a national system in the 
District. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then let the people here pay it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The people here will pay their share of 
it. The city of Cleveland spent over $50,000,000, the city of 
Cincinnati over $60,000,000, and I do not know how much the 
city of Chicago spent. It was this argument on the floor of 
the House that induced Members to vote for the $1,100,000 per 
annum for park purposes in the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland to concur in the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced the 
noes appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Ziufuax) there were 
ayes 20, noes 105. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House disagree to the Senate amendment and ask for a 
conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that the House ask for a conference. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—— A 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. The House just 
having refused to concur, that is tantamount to disagreeing to 
the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair put the question merely to ask 
for a conference. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The Clerk will report the conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr, ZIHLMAN, Mr. GIBSON, and Mr. BLANTON. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: : 

S. 769. An act for the relief of the estate of Benjamin 
Braznell; 

S. 945. An act for the relief of Gershon Bros. Co.; 

S. 1450. An act for the relief of the estate of John Stewart, 
deceased ; 

S. 1459. An act for the relief of Waller V. Gibson; 

§.1727. An act for the relief of the Carib Steamship Co. 
(Inc.) ; 

§. 1729. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Norway on account of the losses sustained 
by the owners of the Norwegian bark Janna as a result of a 
collision between it and the U. S. S. Westwood; 

S. 1732. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Norway on account of the losses sustained 
by the owners of the Norwegian steamship John Blumer as a 
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result of a collision between it and a barge in tow of the 
U. S. Army tug Britannia; 

§. 2033. An act to provide for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Navy of Milton F. Nicholson; 

S. 2043. An act to authorize the opening of a street from 
Georgia Avenue to Ninth Street NW., through squares 2875 
and 2877, and for other purposes ; 

S. 2098. An act for the relief of M. Barde & Sons (Inc.), 
Portland, Oreg.; 5 

S. 2168. An act for the relief of Elbert Kelly, a second lieu- 
tenant of Infantry in the Regular Army of the United States; 
S. 2192. An act for the relief of Ella H. Smith; 

S. 2606. An act to prohibit offering for sale as Federal farm- 
loan bonds any securities not issued under the terms of the 
farm loan act, to limit the use of the words Federal,“ 
“United States,” or “reserve,” or a combination of such 
words, to prohibit false advertising, and for other purposes; 

S. 2733. An act for the relief of the State of North Carolina; 

S. 2965. An act to prevent discrimination against farmers’ co- 
operative associations by boards of trade and similar organiza- 
tions, and for other purposes; and : 

S. 2992. An act for the relief of the Royal Holland Lloyd, a 
Netherlands corporation of Amsterdam, the Netherlands. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 549) for the relief of John H. Walker. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House 
of Representatives that the President had approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: : 

On April 15, 1026: 

H. R. 7255. An act to regulate the sale of kosher meat in the 
District of Columbia; and 

H. R. 8917. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

On April 16, 1926; 

H. R. 3932. An act to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code 
as amended ; 

H. R. 264. An act to amend an act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to standardize screw threads; and 

H. R. 9398. An act to amend an act regulating the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910, 

On April 17, 1926: 

. H. J. Res. 191. Joint resolution authorizing the Federal Re- 
serte Bank of Richmond to contract for and erect in the city 
of Baltimore, Md., a building for its Baltimore branch; 

II. R. 1944, An act for the relief of Charles Wall; 

H. R. 3431. An act for the relief of Frederick S. Easter; 

H. R. 4835. An act to remove the charge of desertion from the 
records of the War Department standing against William J. 
Dunlap; 2 

H. R. 9314, An act to provide for the enlargement of the pres- 
ent customs warehouse at San Juan, P. R.; 

II. R. 2703. An act granting six months’ pay to Anton Kunz, 
father of Joseph Anthony Kunz, deceased, machinist’s mate, 
first class, United States Navy, in active service; 

H. R. 8646. An act providing for a grant of land to the county 
of San Juan, in the State of Washington, for recreational and 
Public-park purposes; 

H. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to approve the application of the State of Idaho 
to certain lands under an act entitled “An act to authorize the 
State of Idaho to exchange certain lands heretofore granted 
for public-school purposes for other Government lands,” ap- 
proved September 22, 1922; 

H. R. 187. An act making a grant of land for school pur- 
poses, Fort Shaw division, Sun River project, Montana; 

H. R. 5210. An act extending the provisions of an act for the 
relief of settlers and entrymen on Baca Float No. 8, in the 
State of Arizona ; 5 

H. R. 6573. An act to extend the time for the completion of 
the Alaska Anthracite Railroad Co., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7752. An act to authorize the leasing for mining pur- 
ag of land reserved for Indian agency and school purposes; 
an 

H. R. 9957. An act authorizing a survey for the control of 
excess flood waters of the Mississippi River below Point 
Breeze in Louisiana and on the Atchafalaya outlet by the con- 
struction and maintenance of controlled and regulated spill- 
way or spillways, and for other purposes, 
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On April 19, 1926; í 


H. R. 96. An act authorizing an appropriation of not more 
than $3,000 from the tribal funds of the Indians of the Quin- 
alelt Reservation, Wash., for the construction of a system of 
water supply at Taholah on said reservation, 

SENATE BILLS REFERKED 

Senate bills of the following titles were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to their appropriate committees, 
as indicated below: 

S. 769. An act for the relief of the estate of Benjamin Braz- 
nell; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 945. An act for the relief of Gershon Bros, Co.; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

S. 1450. An act for the relief of the estate of John Stewart, 
deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1459. An act for the relief of Waller V. Gibson; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1727. An act for the relief of the Carib Steamship Co. 
(Inc.) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1729. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Norway on account of the losses sustained 
by the owners of the Norwegian. bark Janna as a result of a 
collision between it and the U. S. 8. Westwood; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 1732. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Norway on account of the losses sustained 
by the owners of the Norwegian steamship John Blumer as a 
result of a collision between it and a barge in tow of the 
U. S. Army tug Britannia; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

S. 2033. An act to provide for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Navy of Milton F. Nicholson; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

§. 2043. An act to authorize the opening of a street from 
Georgia Avenue to Ninth Street NW., through squares 2875 
and 2877, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

S. 2168. An act for the relief of Elbert Kelly, a second lieu- 
tenant of Infantry in the Regular Army of the United States; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

§. 2192. An act for the relief of Ella H. Smith; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 2606. An act to prohibit offering for sale as Federal farm 
loan bonds any securities not issued under the terms of the 
farm loan act, to limit the use of the words “Federal,” 
“United States,” or “reserve,” or a combination of such words, 
to prohibit false advertising, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

8. 2733. An act for the relief of the State of North Carolina; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

S. 2965. An act to prevent discrimination against farmers’ 
cooperative associations by boards of trade and similar or- 
ganizations, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 2992, An act for the relief of the Royal Holland Lloyd, a 
Netherlands corporation of Amsterdam, the Netherlands; to 
the Committee on Claims. Á 

RECORDER OF DEEDS AND REGISTER OF WILLS 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H. R. 9685) providing for expenses of the offices 
of recorder of deeds and register of wills of the District of 
Columbia, with a Senate amendment, and ask that the House 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9685) providing for expenses of the recorder of deeds 
and register of wills of the District of Columbia. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amendment, 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland moves to 
concur in the Senate amendment, The question is on agreeing 
to that motion. ; 

The motion was agreed to. 

THA NOWMVIUdOuddy LNANLUYdaAd HOINALNI 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the Interior Department appropriation bill (H. R. 6707) 
making appropriations for the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6707) making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. It is not quite so 
long. It is very little different. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I want to ask the gentleman from Michigan a ques- 
tion. What does the gentleman expect to do about amend- 
ment 62? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is to come up for a separate vote. 
That is not in the report. 

Mr. BLANTON. What does the gentleman expect to do 
about it? 

Mr. CRAMTON,. I shall move to recedé and concur, and 
thereafter abide by the decision of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think there ought to be a larger attend- 
ance here to hear this discussion. ! 

Mr. DOWELL. I am hoping that the House will defeat this 
amendment after an explanation has been made of what it does. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points 
of order on the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement. 

The statement was read. 

The conference report and accompanying statement are as 
follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6707) making appropriations for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, 
haying met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5, 7, 
9, 10, 12, 13, 20, 28, 35, 45, 49, 55, and 56. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, 11, 14, 15, 18, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 30, 32, 34, 37, 38, 39, 42, 44, 47, 51, 52, 53, 54, 57, 58, 
59, 60, and 63, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien 
of the sum proposed insert: “ $810,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the number proposed insert: “four hundred and seventy- 
five”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert; “$106,875”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $3,025,000, exclusive of tribal funds“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“For the employment of special counsel to assist State and 
Federal authorities in the prosecution of the person or persons 
implicated in the crimes resulting in the murder of Osage 
Indians and for expenses incident to such prosecution, $20,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be immediately 
available, to be paid from funds held by the United States in 
trust for said Indians, to be expended with the approval of, 
and under the supervision of, the Secretary of the Interior.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the end 
of the matter inserted by said amendment add the following: 
“ to be immediately available”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“within such terms of years as the Secretary may find to be 
necessary, in any event not more than forty years from the 
date of public notice hereinafter referred to, and the execution 
of said contract or contracts shall have been confirmed by a 
decree of a court of competent jurisdiction. Upon such on- 
firmation of such contract as to any one of such projects, the 
construction thereof shall proceed in accordance with any ap- 
propriations therefor provided for in this act. Prior to or in 
connection with the settlement and development of each of 
these projects, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized in 
his discretion to enter into agreement with the proper au- 
thorities of the State or States wherein said projects or divi- 
sions are located whereby such State or States shall cooperate 
with the United States in promoting the settlement of the 
projects or divislons after completion and in the securing and 
selecting of settlers”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $72,000, and no part of this amount shall be available for 
maintenance and operation of the Glasgow Division after De- 
cember 31, 1926, unless a contract or contracts in form ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior shall have been made 
with an irrigation district or with irrigation districts organized 
under State law providing for payment of construction and 
operation and maintenance charges for such district or dis- 
tricts”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“within such terms of years as the Secretary may find to 
be necessary, in any event not more than 40 years from the 
date of public notice hereinafter referred to, and the execution 
of said contract or contracts shall have been confirmed by a 
decree of a court of competent jurisdiction. Prior to or in 
connection with the settlement and development of each of 
these projects, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized in 
his discretion to enter into agreement with the proper authori- 
ties of the State whereby such State shall cooperate with the 
United States in promoting the settlement of the projects or 
divisions after completion and in the securing and selecting 
of settlers”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, 
and agree fo the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“eontinuation of construction, and incidental operations, $40,- 
000“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
sum named in said amendment insert “ $50,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $7,431,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

„For investigations to be made by the Secretary of the In- 
terior through the Bureau of Reclamation to obtain necessary 
information to determine how arid and semiarid, swamp, and 
cut-over timberlands in any of the States of the United States 
may be best developed, as authorized by subsection R, section 
4, second deficiency act, fiscal year 1924, approved December 
5, 1924 (43 Stat. p. 704), including the general objects of 
expenditure enumerated and permitted under the second para- 
graph in this act under the caption ‘Bureau.of Reclamation,’ 
and including mileage for motor cycles and automobiles at 
the rates and under the conditions authorized herein in con- 
nection with reclamation projects, $15,000,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 61, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $1,819,440”; and the Senate agree to the 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 83, and! same, 
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Amendment numbered 67: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 67, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. Appropriations herein made for field work under 
the General Land Office, the Bureau of Indian Affairs the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Geological. Survey, and the Na- 
„tional Park Service shall be available for the hire, with or 
without personal services, of work animals and animal-drawn 
ana motor-propelled vehicles and equipment.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amend- 
ments numbered 26, 31, 46, 62, 64, 65, and 66. 

Lovis C. CRAMTON, 

FRANK MURPHY, 

C. D. CARTER, 

Managers on the part of the House. 

REED SMOOT, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

L. C. PHIPPS, 

Wa. J. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers, on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6707) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the flscal year ending June 
30, 1927, and for other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conference committee and submitted in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

On No. 1, relating to the limitation on the payment of salaries 
under the classification act: Provides that in unusually meri- 
torious cases of one position in a grade, advances may be made 
to rates higher than the average of the compensation rates of 
the grade, but not more often than once in any fiscal year and 
then only to the next higher rate, instead of leaying such 
adyances to the discretion of the Personnel Classification Board, 
as was proposed by the Senate, > 

On No. 2: Accepts the language proposed by the Senate 
specifically authorizing use of the contingent fund of the de- 
partment for payment for personal services of temporary or 
emergency telephone operators, 

On Nos. 8 and 4: Accepts the Senate proposal increasing 
from $600, the House figure, to $1,000 the authorization for 
transfer from appropriations elsewhere made in the bill for 
Freedmen’s Hospital for contingent expenses of that institution. 

On No. 5: Appropriates $118,000, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $123,000, as proposed by the Senate, for printing 
and binding for various bureaus, etc., in the department. 

On No. 6: Appropriates $810,000. as recommended by the 
Budget, instead of $800,000, as proposed by the House, and 
$830.000 us proposed by the Senate, for surveying of public 
lands. 

On No, 7: Appropriates $430,000, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $445,000, as proposed by the Senate, for protection 
of public lands, ete. 

On No. 8: Accepts the Senate language making clear the 
limitation upon expenses of certain tribal attorneys. 

On No. 9: Reappropriates for construction of the Coolidge 
Dam in Arizona the unexpended balance of the appropriation 
for 1926, instead of such reappropriation and a new appro- 
priation of $450,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 10, 11, 12, and 18: Accepts without material altera- 
tion the language proposed by the House in connection with the 
appropriation for construction of power plant and for other 
construction purposes on the Flathead irrigation project in 
Montana. 

On No. 14: Accepts the provision Inserted by the Senate 
appropriating $22,000 for remodeling, repairing, and improving 
the Pawnee Indian School plant in Oklahoma. 

On No. 15: Accepts the Senate amendment striking out the 
statement of acreage of land to be purchased under the appro- 
priation for Sherman Institute in California. 

On Nos. 16 aud 17: Appropriates for 475 pupils instead of 
450, as proposed by the House, and 500, as proposed by the 
Senate, for the nonreservation Indian boarding school at Genoa, 
Nebr., and appropriates $106,875, instead of $101,250, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $112,500, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 18: Accepts language proposed by the Senate appro- 
priating funds remaining to the credit of the Cherokee Tribe or 
Nation not to exceed $3,000 for purchasing additional land ad- 
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jacent to the Sequoi Orphan Training School, Oklahoma, and 
for certain building repairs. 

On No. 19: Corrects the total for nonreservation boarding 
schools, appropriating $3,025,000 instead of $3,000,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $3,033,750, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 20 and 21: Eliminates, under relief of distress and 
conservation of health for the Indians, the item of $40,000 for 
remodeling the school plant at the Umatilla Agency and con- 
verting same into a sanatorium, but retains the total at 
$756,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $782,750, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 22, 23, and 25: Appropriates $75,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, from the tribal funds of the Crow Indians, instead 
= $90,000, as proposed by the House, for support and civiliza- 
tion. 

On No. 24: Accepts the Senate language making the appro- 
priation of $35,000 of tribal funds for the Shoshone Reservation 
for improving the domestic water supply available only for the 
agency and for irrigation service. 

On No, 27: Appropriates $20,000 of the tribal funds of the 
Osage Indians for employment of special counsel to assist in 
the prosecution of persons charged with certain crimes, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, with an amendment making such appro- 
priation available also for other expenses of such prosecution. 

On No. 28: Strikes out the Senate language appropriating 
$20,000 of the tribal funds of the Navajo Indians for mainte- 
a and repair of the highway from Gallup to Shiprock, 
N. Mex. 

On No, 29: Appropriates from the tribal funds of the Menomi- 
nee Indians of Wisconsin for a per capita payment, as proposed 
by the Senate, with an amendment making such appropriation 
immediately available, 

On Nos. 30 and 67: Strikes out the language of the House in 
connection with the appropriation for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion authorizing such funds to be used for employment of men 
with teams, automobiles, or other facilities and accepts the 
language proposed by the Senate at the end of the bill modify- 
ing it in such manner as to definitely authorize expenditure for 
such purposes from appropriations made in the bill for the 
General Land Office, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Geological Survey, and the National Park Service. 

On Nos. 32, 33, and 45: Strikes out the language proposed 
by the Senate in amendment 45 providing for an authorization 
of $500,000 and an immediate appropriation of $100,000 from 
the reclamation fund for the purpose of experimental financ- 
ing of new settlers upon two unnamed existing Federal recla- 
mation projects. Under Senate amendment 33 strikes out the 
House language providing for cooperation with the States and 
with corporations organized for that purpose in promoting the 
development and settlement of the Sun River, Owyhee, and 
Baker, new projects. Inserts new language that provides, 
not as a condition precedent to the expenditure of the funds 
for construction purposes for these new projects but prior to 
and in connection with the settlement and development thereof, 
for cooperation with the States in promoting the settlement 
of the projects and in the securing and selecting of seitlers. 
Strikes out the Senate language under amendment 33 providing 
for repayment of construction costs on those new projects 
under the 5 per cent of gross crop-return plan, and accepts the 
House language providing for such repayment within such term 
of years as the Secretary may find to be necessary, with an 
amendment providing that such period shall not be more ttan 
40 years. Retains the House language requiring that the exe- 
cution of the contract provided for as a condition precedent 
to the expenditure of the funds for construction purposes of 
these new projects shall be confirmed by a decree of a court 
of competent jurisdiction, and adds new language mandatery 
in character requiring that when such condition precedent, the 
execution of the required contract and its confirmation, shall 
have been complied with, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
proceed to construct the projects referred to. 

On No. 34: Corrects a date. 

On No. 35: Strikes out the Senate language appropriating 
$450,000 for the Hillerest project in Idaho. 

On No. 36: Appropriates $72,000 for the Milk River preject 
in Montana, as proposed by the House, instead of $84,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, and makes same available for the 
Glasgow division until December 31, 1926, and thereafter only 
available upon execution of a contract with the district vro- 
yiding for payment of charges by such district instead of pro- 
viding for the unrestricted operation of the Glasgow division 
through the fiscal year 1927, as provided by the Senate, and 
instead of elimination of any expenditure of Federal funds 
for the operation of that division during the fiscal year 1927, 
as proposed by the House, 
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On Nos. 37, 38, and 39: Appropriates $1,500,000 for the North 
Platte project, Nebraska-Wyoming, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $1,800,C00, as proposed by the House, and accents 
certain clarifying language with reference to the limitations 
attached to it, the difference in money having been transferred 
to the recent deficiency appropriation bill. 

On No. 40: Retains the House language requiring repayment 
of the construction costs within such term of years as the 
Secretary may find to be necessary, as provided by the Hcuse, 
with an amendment limiting the period to 40 years. Provides 
that the contract required to be made with irrigators on the 
Spanish Springs division before water shall be delivered to 
them shall be confirmed by a decree of a court of competent 
jurisdiction, as provided by the House. Strikes out the lan- 
guage proposed by the House providing for execution of a con- 
tract with the State of Nevada whereby the State should assume 
the duty and responsibility of promoting the development and 
settlement of the division, etc., and the State or a corpora- 
tion should provide the funds necessary for that purpose, und 
inserts new language authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior prior to or in connection with the settlement and de- 
velopment of the project to enter into agreement with the 
State for cooperation in promoting the settlement of the project 
after completion and in the securing and selecting of settlers. 

On No. 41: Appropriates $40,000 for the Belle Fourche proj- 
ect in South Dakota, as proposed by the House, instead of 
$65,000, as proposed by the Senate, and makes the funds avail- 
able throughout the fiscal year 1927, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of until December 30, 1926, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 42; Accepts the Senate language, including the Utah 
Lake control. 

On No. 43: Appropriates $50,000 for the Riverton project in 
Wyoming, instead of no appropriation by the House and 
$250,000 proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 44: Accepts Senate language with reference to Sho- 
shone project, Wyoming, which makes the appropriations for 
that project available for the entire project, instead of limiting 
it to the Frannie and Garland divisions, as proposed by the 
House. 

On No. 47: Strikes out the language proposed by the House 
permitting payment of expenses of transfer of personal effects 
of employees of the Reclamation Service. 

On No. 48: Change of total. 

On No. 49: Strikes out the language proposed by the Senate 
appropriating $25,000 in connection with the Columbia Basin 
project in the State of Washington. 

On No. 50: Accepts Senate language appropriating $15,000 for 
investigations concerning reclamation of arid and semiarid 
swamp and cut-over timberlands in any of the States, with a 
clarifying amendment as to expenditures thereunder. 

On Nos. 51, 52, 53, and 54: Appropriates $451,700, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $525,000, as proposed by the 
House, for topographic surveys, the difference having been 
transferred to the recent deficiency appropriation bill. 

On Nos. 55 and 56: Appropriates $50,000, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $63,000, as proposed by the Senate, for in- 
vestigation of the mineral resources of Alaska. 

On No, 57: Appropriates $240,000, as estimated and as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for classification of enlarged homestead 
lands, instead of $200,000, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 58, 59, and 60: Accepts Senate clarifying language 
concerning appropriations and transfer of funds for the Geo- 
logical Survey. 

On No. 61: Change of total. 

On No. 63: Accepts the language of the Senate making $10,000 
of the appropriation for emergencies caused by forest insects 
within national parks immediately available for the purchase 
of equipment. i 
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The committee of conference has not agreed upon the follow- 
ing amendments of the Senate: 

On No. 26: Increasing the appropriation for the support of 
the Osage Agency $15,000 for the purpose of complying with 
the Osage Act of 1924 with reference to investment of certain 
impounded Osage Indian funds and providing for allowance of 
certain travel expenses of employees of the Osage Agency. 

On No. 31: Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior until 
June 30, 1927, to extend the time for payment of certain 
charges upon reclamation projects. 

On No, 46: Proyiding for the appointment of a Commissioner 
of Reclamation, his qualifications, and his salary. 

On No. 62: Authorizing use of certain unexpended funds 
heretofore apportioned to the State of Montana for construc- 
tion of a highway through the Beartooth National Forest and 
the Shoshone National Forest to Cooke City in Montana, ad- 
jacent to the Yellowstone National Park. 

On No. 64: Makes appropriations of the National Park Serv- 
ice available for expenses of depositing public money. 

8 65: Making certain appropriations for Howard Uni- 
versity, 

On No. 66: Making the miscellaneous appropriation for 
Freedmen’s Hospital available to the extent of not more than 
$200 for purchase of books, periodicals, and newspapers, and 
authorizing payments therefor in advance. 

Louis CRAMTON, 

Frank MURPRY, 

C. D. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Rroonn, with permission 
to insert certain letters and other statements that are germane. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). The gentleman 
from Michigan asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his 
remarks and insert certain letters and other statements indi- 
eated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the financial statement, which 
I will insert showing effect of the action of the conferees and 
of the action I shall ask the House to take with reference to 
Howard University upon Senate amendments involving appro- 
priations in this bill, shows an increase of $6,700 over the bill 
as it passed the House and $1,300,500 below the bill as it passed 
the Senate. For fair comparison, however, it should be under- 
stood that the decreases of $300,000 in connection with the 
North Platte and $73,300 in connection with topographic sur- 
veys are apparent rather than real, those amounts haying trans- 
ferred to the recent deficiency bill. At the same time, the in- 
crease of $218,000 for Howard University, if granted, will be 
apparent rather than real, so far as the attitude of the House 
committee is concerned, as that is the amount that was recom- 
mended to the House by your committee and stricken out in the 
House on a point of order. In any event, the bill is retained 
remarkably near the House figure. The bill as agreed upon, 
including the provision for Howard University, which I will 
ask the House to approve, totals $228,679,438, as against $247,- 
627,609 for the fiscal year 1926. The bill for the fiscal year 1926, 
however, includes $4,773,160 for the Patent Office and the 
Bureau of Mines, which have been transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and hence no provision for those bureaus is 
found in the 1927 bill. The bill for 1926 is $242,854,449, omit- 
ting those two bureaus, and the amount recommended by the 
conference is $14,175,011 below that. 

I will insert also a table showing the annual appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior beginning with 1916, setting 
forth therein some division of the sources and purposes of such 
appropriations : = 
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ion indicated is due to a transfer of that amount to the first deficiency bill. 
17 lien wan in the bill as it was reported to the House, where it was stricken out on a point of order. 


Annual appropriations under the Department of the Interior, including deficiencies, fiscal years 1916-1927 - 
[Exclusive of permanent and indefinite appropriations] 


Indian ap- Pensions | Reclamation} Interior ap- Total 
Propriations | propriations propriations 

346, 520 $1, 612,500 | $10,373,160 | $193, 921, 000 $7, 481, 000 | 1 $12, 945, 258 | 1 $228, 679, 438 
134, 010 1. 589, 178 13, 700,465 | 197, 000, 000 12, 299, 120, 904,956 | 247, 627, 609 
612, 700 1,555, 600 8, 656, 420 | 222,590,000 | 11,106,289 | 19,215,518 | 266,736, 527 
406, 600 2, 179, 850 9, 458, 854 | 253, 003, 000 12, 250, 000 21, 508, 534 800, 896, 838 
483, 573 1, 041, 466 9, 383, 720 | 288, 000, 000 15, 075, 000 22, 710, 520 318, 694, 279 
716, 921 1, 249, 005 8, 724,170 265, 000, 000 20, 266, 000 20, 160, 758 318, 116, 854 
415, 165 1, 450, 830 9, 268, 513 | 279, 000, 000 8, 463, 000 21, 972, 532 821, 570, 040 
531, 817 2, 178, 833 9, 160, 629 | 215, 000, 000 7, 300, 000 24, 071, 669 259, 237, 948 
«750, 000 2, 183, 583 8, 982,753 | 223, 000, 000 9, 497, 080 20, 365, 644 265, 729, 060 
291, 117 2, 029, 500 9, 818, 295 | 183, 000, 000 8,227,000 | 28,396,245 | 232, 762, 157 
263, 250 1, 921, 986 9, 045, 658 | 163, 009, 000 8, 854, 000 18, 275, 465 202, 390, 359 
665, 000 518, 740 9, 253, 162 | 164, 000, 000 13, 530,000 | 15, 120, 077 203, 086, 979 

1 Does i propriations the Patent Office and the Bureau of Mines, which have been transferred to the Department of Co: 

. Comopriated tor the Potent Office and the Bureau of Mines transferred to the Department of Commerce July 1, 1925. 


I do not desire to take the time of the House unduly in the 
presentation of the matters in the report. I do, however, want 
to call attention to two or three things of greatest importance, 
and I shall insert some further discussion of others in the 
Recorp, so that there may be a record of the matters and the 
reasons that led the House conferees to the position which they 
took. Especially I desire to cail the attention of the House to 
the appropriation for the construction of the Coolidge Dam in 
connection with the San Carlos irrigation project. 

CONSTRUCTION OF COOLIDGE DAM 

he Coolidge Dam, to serve about 80,000 acres in the San 
8 85 2808 in Arizona, was authorized by the act of June 
7, 1924. The first appropriation for it was $450,000 carried in 
the Interior bill for the current year, of which it is estimated 
$325,000 or more will remain unexpended at the close of this 
fiscal year, and if not reappropriated, it would lapse. The Bud- 
get recommended a new appropriation of $450,000 for 1927 with 
no recommendation for reappropriation of such unexpended 
balance. Our committee recommended a reappropriation of 
such unexpended balance of $325,000 and omitted any new 
appropriation. In the Senate amendment was agreed to con- 
tinuing the reappropriation, but providing for the $450,000 
additional. This has had careful consideration in conference 
and an agreement has been reached accepting the House pro- 
vision, the Senate receding from the proposed new appropria- 

on of $450,000, 

55 Si of certain political exigencies, this matter has had 
a great deal of publicity in the State of Arizona and the facts of 
the case have been presented to the people of that State with a 
disregard of accuracy that has been confusing to the good people 
of that State, to say the least. One John R. Towles is conduct- 
ing a press bureau at Phoenix, Ariz., describing himself in the 
flood of press releases that proceeds from that bureau as col- 
lector of internal revenue; and I understand through rumor 
that, in addition to his onerous duties as collector of internal 
revenue, he finds time for some political activities. In fact, as 
I understand, one Frank R. Stewart, one of the best Repub- 
licans in the State of Arizona, who served several years as 
collector of internal reyenne to the perfect satisfaction of the 
patrons of the office and the Treasury Department, being rated 


as one of the ablest men in the service, was recently removed 
and Mr. Towles appointed to succeed him, because Stewart did 
hot devote sufficient time to political activities. In one such 
release from this bureau, marked News — Release imme- 
diately,” one reads, after setting forth some figures of the esti- 
mated cost of vertain proposed work: 


Mr. Towles added that this does not agree with the conditions that 
a recent editorial in a local paper would set forth, in which Congressman 
Cramton, of Michigan, is pictured as a friend of Arizona. “ Though 
it may be true that Cramron did vote in favor of the project at first, 
it is probable that he obstructed speedy progress of construction-of the 
project when, upon his recommendations, the House Committee on 
Appropriations eliminated the additional $450,000 appropriation sought 
for by Senators Asnunsr and CAMERON,” Towles said. “Mr, CRAMTON 
would have it that the amount to be expended for the project would be 
the residue left over from last year’s appropriation. This, as shown by 
the estimate of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, would be quite insuffi- 
cient to bring about the speedy completion of the project, holding back 
the reclamation of about 100,000 acres of land for a year or more, to 
the inconvenfence of and loss to many Indians and settlers in the 
valley of the Gila River,” he added. “A good test of the sincerity of 
Mr. Cramton, or any other Senator or Congressman, for the speedy 
completion of the San Carlos project will be the position he takes in 
voting upon the Cameron amendment for the $450,000 in addition to 
the unexpended balance from last year’s appropriation when it reaches 
the conference of the two bodies of- Congress. Mr. CRAMTON will be 
one of the three conferees from the House,“ Towles concluded. 


Inspired by such articles, the Miami Silver Belt, a promi- 
nent Democratic newspaper of that State, which appears in 
close sympathy with the political activities of Mr. Towles, says 
that I have “been prominent in every movement for the pur- 
pose of delaying the project“ and have “overlooked no oppor- 
tunity offered by parliamentary tactics to speak against be- 
ginning of work on the Coolidge Dam,” and piously comes 
nearer to prayer than I imagine is the customary habit of the 
editor by exclaiming, “ God save us in Arizona from friends of 
the Cramton type.” The Silver Belt does occasionally have a 
germ of truth in its fulminations, and says in one of its edi- 
torials: 
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There is considerable evidence that certain interests in Arizona are 
making a political football of the Coolidge Dam appropriation. 


However true that may be, Mr. Towles and his ally, the 
editor of the Democratic Silver Belt, should know. Certainly 
Mr. Towles and his political chief are for some reason grossly 
misrepresenting the House action in this matter. 

Half of the lands to receive water from this reservoir are 
owned by the Pima Indians and half by whites. The Pima 
Indians were agriculturists, using irrigation before white men 
came to this continent. They are agriculturists to-day, while 
I have seen many of their fields, fenced, barren, due to insuffi- 
cient water supply, encroachments by whites having taken the 
water before it reaches the Pimas. I am very much in sym- 
pathy with this program which will assure the Pimas of sufti- 
cient water and thereby perform what is really an obligation 
upon our people, I was glad to cooperate with Congressman 
Haypen in securing passage of this bill through the House. 
The act authorizing construction of this reservoir has also 
this provision for repayment, so far as the lands in white 
ownership are concerned; 


Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior shall, by public notice, an- 
nounce the date when water is available for lands in private owner- 
ship under the project and the amount of the construction charge per 
irrigable acre against the same, which charge shall be payable in 
annual Installments, the first installment to be 5 per cent of the total 
charge and be due and payable on the 1st day of Decenrber of the third 
year following the date of said public notice, the remainder of the 
construction charge, with interest on deferred amounts from date of 
said public notice at 4 per cent per annum, to be amortized by pay- 
ment on each December 1 thereafter of 5 per cent of said remainder 
until the obligation is paid in full. 


So far as the lands in white ownership are concerned, there- 
fore, this project is being built upon business principles. We 
are loaning the money, and the white landowners will repay it 
with interest. This provision was inserted in the act of au- 
thorization by the House and is a refreshing exception among 
western irrigation projects and adds further to my interest in 
and sympathy with this project. 

The political propaganda which has gone over Arizona from 
the office of Mr. Towles is to the effect that our committee is 
niggardly in its treatment of the San Carlos project and de- 
sirous of delaying and handicapping it as much as possible. 
The truth is that our committee is very friendly to the San 
Carlos project and means to promote its construction as rapidly 
as possible with a due regard to safeguarding the interests of 


the Government and the water users, who eventually have to 


pay, and while Towles has been bushwhacking, our committee 
has been cooperating in an effort that has just successfully 
terminated that will save these water users a million dollars 
and clears the way for an energetic construction program. 

A very thorough hearing on the estimates for this project was 
held by our committee December 1, 1925, at which time were 
present Mr, Edgar B. Meritt, Assistant Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs; Mr. M. W. Reed, chief engineer in charge of irriga- 
tion; Congressman HAYDEN, of Arizona; and others. In those 
hearings I stated explicitly the purpose of our committee to 
build the project in the most economical fashion possible, which 
could only be done by making the appropriations fit the proper 
construction units so that the construction would not be drib- 
bled out over a series of years. We stated then that we wanted 
all the preliminaries disposed of, wanted to be sure that we 
were started right, and then would want to see the thing move. 
At the time of those hearings it developed that one very im- 
portant preliminary had not yet been disposed of. The total 
cost of this reservoir has been estimated to be $5,500,000. Of 
this amount about $2,000,000, or fully one-third of the total 
cost of the project, consists of the cost of moving the tracks 
of one of the lines of the Southern Pacific which now for a 
distance of 14 miles lie on the bed of the proposed reservoir. 
It developed in our hearings that it was still uncertain what 
part, if any, of the cost of moving these tracks would be borne 
by the railroad company. Based upon our experience in con- 
nection with other irrigation projects, and the facts that de- 
veloped in our hearings as to this project, it was the feeling 
of our committee that one-half of the cost of moving these 
tracks should be borne by the railroad company. We were ad- 
vised by Congressman Haypen that he had been in touch with 
one or more officials of the Southern Pacific and that he felt 
sure that the attitude of that company would prove to be en- 
tirely satisfactory. We were advised by the Indian Bureau that 
the preliminary survey by the bureau and by the railroad as 
the basis of estimate as to the probable cost of such change of 
location had about reached the point where negotiations with 
the company on the question of division of such expense could 
actively proceed. We did not believe it desirable to provide 
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any large appropriation for construction of the dam while this 
very important preliminary remained uncertain and unsettled. 
It seemed to us due the water users, who must eventually pay 
the bill, that we should take every step to properly safeguard 
their interests in this matter. The reappropriation of $325,000 
would amply provide for carrying on all of the necessary pre- 
liminaries. We felt any further appropriation for active prose- 
cution of the work of construction should wait the making of a 
contract with the railroad company, The following appears on 
page 263 of the hearings of December 1: 


There seems to be no reason why a definite understanding could not 
be arrived at with the railroad between now and next April or May. 
This committee feels that the expenditure chargeable to the project in 
connection with the relocation of that railroad right of way is a 
very important item as affecting the burdens which these Inandowners 
under the project must assume and has a very material effect upon the 
success of the project that might be involved. We do feel (I do, and 
I think I am not saying too much in speaking for the committee) that 
the railroad company should cooperate in that work in a very liberal 
manner. It occurs to us now that a half-and-half proposition, as I 
have referred to before, would be entirely equitable. It is very pos- 
sible that this committee would not want at this time to provide an 
appropriation for the project until we know what terms can be secured 
with the railroad company. It may be that the cost would be pro- 
hibitive. But we could reappropriate this unexpended balance with 
the understanding, either expressed in the act or made a matter of 
record here, that the $375,000 would not be used in the relocation of 
the railroad tracks, but would only be used In connection with other 
construction work, Then, if you succeed in getting a contract with 
the railroad company, the Indian Office can go to the Budget in the 
spring with that contract and ask an appropriation to enable the 
Indian Office to comply with the contract; and if the Budget approves 
an estimate for that purpose and it comes to Congress, we, then, will 
have before us the definite terms of the contract; and if Congress 
then does not feel justified in approving of such a contract and such 
an expenditure for that purpose, of course, the appropriation to carry it 
out would not be made; the proceeding would stop. On the other 
hand, if the contract did appeal to Congress as equitable and one 
that the project can stand, the appropriation could be approved, and 
you would not have lost any time. In other words, there does not 
seem to be any reason, Mr. Reed, for finally passing in this bill upon 
this question of our contribution to the removing of that right of way 
or transfer of the right of way. In your judgment, Mr. Reed, that 
would not embarrass your operations if final action on that were 
deferred possibly to a deficiency item? 

Mr. REED. No, sir; if that program as laid out before you is carried 
out, it would accomplish the same thing we proposed in the request 
that we made for an appropriation. 


We therefore omitted from the bill any appropriation except 
the reappropriation of $325,000. This was nearly as much as 
the Budget estimate of $450,000, but we further manifested 
our interest in the project by emphasizing the need of an early 
understanding with the railroad company and the assurance of 
our favorable attitude toward any necessary appropriation for 
construction in the last deficiency bill of the session if a satis- 
factory contract with the railroad company should be negoti- 
ated in the meantime. 

I am very glad, indeed, to be able to announce to the House 
at the time of presenting this report that in the past few days, 
in fact within a few hours after the conferees had reached a 
full agreement on this bill, the Bureau of Indian Affairs ar- 
rived at a very satisfactory understanding with the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Co., and a contract has been signed by the 
Secretary of the Interior and that company providing that for 
a flat sum of $1,000,000 the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. will 
carry out the necessary removal of the tracks without further 
expense to the project, or they will remove the tracks on a 
50-50 basis, the Secretary of the Interior being given six months 
from date of the contract in which to elect. The cost of 
removing these tracks has been estimated from $1,700,000 to 
$2.336,000. It is the belief of Mr. Paul Shoup, executive vice 
president of the Southern Pacific, that the cost will be a little 
better than $2,000,000, of which the $1,000,000 figure suggested 
would be one-half. The Government has six months in which 
to decide whether to accept this figure or to take its chance 
and pay half of the cost, whether it be more or less than 
$2,000,000. I think the matter is of sufficient importance, so 
that I insert here the complete contract referred to. (See Ex- 
hibit B.) The signing of this contract makes certain the reduc- 
tion of the cost of the project to the landowners to the extent 
of approximately $1,000,000, or about $12.50 per acre, a very 
material aid in the success of the project. 

While our committee feels a very real satisfaction in the 
successful outcome of the negotiations and the fact that these 
negotiations have been concluded in time to permit of con- 
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sideration of a supplemental estimate for construction work on 
the dam in the pending deficiency appropriation bill, we are 
frank to admit the credit for the successful outcome of those 
negotiations lies with Hon. Charles H. Burke, Commissioner of 
Indain Affairs, who has been very zealous in promoting and 
expediting the negotiations and very insistent upon proper con- 
sideration of the financial interests of the landowners, and to 
Mr, Paul Shoup, executive vice president of the Southern 
Pacific, and his colleagues in the management of that great 
railway system, who have shown such a commendable interest 
in the deyelopment of this territory tributary to their system. 
It is due to the interest of Commissioner Burke and Mr. Shoup 
that negotiations, which in many cases between the Government 
and a great corporation consume unending months, have in this 
case, through desire on both sides to do the fair thing and 
promote this worthy project, been consummated in a remark- 
ably short time. 

There were certain conditions in the San Carlos act with 
reference to appraisal of the lands of the whites, and so 
forth, that were set forth in section 4 of that act. The nego- 
tiations relative to these conditions have been progressing sat- 
isfactorily and are well on the way to favorable disposition. 
These conditions are not conditions precedent to the construc- 
tion of the dam, but are precedent to any “construction on 
account of any lands in private ownership.“ The work of 
constructing the dam does not need to be held back for per- 
formance of the conditions in section 4, but, on the contrary, 
should not be held back because of the urgent need which the 
Indians have for this water, and the Indians are not parties 
to performance of those conditions. 

The signing of this contract with the Southern Pacific by 
which half of the cost of the relocation of the tracks is borne 
by that company clears the way, and the engineering plans 
for the structure being practically complete the fiscal year 
1927 should see a great start made upon the actual construc- 
tion of the dam. For this purpose the $450,000 which was 
proposed in the Senate would have been insufficient. There 
i. opportunity now for the Indian Bureau to present its con- 
struction program to the Budget, with a view to presentation 
of estimates to Congress for inclusion in the pending deficiency 
bill of the amount needed for construction purposes on the 
dam under the most economical construction program. Such 
an appropriation might properly follow the splendid exhibition 
of cooperation between the Indian Bureau and the Southern 
Pacific which we have just witnessed, and thereby expedite 
tLe completion of this important work a full year sooner than 
would otherwise be the case, 

Exuisit B 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington. 


SAN CARLOS INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT 


Contract for payment of damages to Southern Pacific Co, due to 
necessity of removing part of its Arizona eastern branch from Coolidge 
Reservoir site, 

Memorandum of agreement entered into this 15th day of April, 
1926, pursuant to the act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 475-476), and 
acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, between the United 
States of. America, hereinafter called the United States, represented 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and the Southern Pacifie Co., a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the State of Kentucky, herein- 
after called the railroad, its successors, and assigns ; 1 

Witnesseth, the parties hereto hereby mutually covenant and agree 
as follows : 

The railroad shall release to the United States that part of its 
present right of way of its Arizona eastern branch and its rights to 
ite station and yard grounds and any and all other rights which it 
may have within the site of the so-called Coolidge Reservoir, which is 
to be constructed under the aforementioned act of Congress on the 
Gila River in Arizona. 

2. The United States shall provide the railroad, free of cost, an 
alequate and complete right of way for its road as it shall be re- 
tested around said reservoir site, and Shall also provide adequate 
ı nå complete station and yard grounds for said relocated line, all as 
fie Secretary of the Interior may be authorized to do by existing 
rw and in conformity with the rules, regulations, and practices 

Lercunder. 

3. The railroad shall have the right to, and shall retain and 
rite its existing lines through said reservoir site until its relocated 
built and ready for operation, and said relocated line shall 


eiz 


» tous built and ready in ample time to permit of the flooding of 
present line as soon as the Coolidge Dam, so called, is capable 
t. packing up the water in the reseryolr to that extent. 
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4. In full payment of damages due the rallread, owing to the con- 
struction of the said reservoir and the operation thereof by raising 
the water level in said reservoir to or holding it at 2,528 feet above 
sea level (said elevation being that used as controlling the so-called 
Indian Service railway survey made by Thomas Guyn between May 20 
and October 1, 1925, and described in his report of said survey which 
was transmitted to C. R. Olberg, assistant chief engineer of the 
Indian Service, on October 10, 1925), the United States shall com- 
pensate the railroad in either of the two following ways: (1) By 
paying the railroad the sum of $1,000,000; and if this method of 
payment is selected by the United States the sald sum shall be paid 
to the railroad as it shall be appropriated by Congress and shall be 
needed and requested by the railroad to meet the expense of building 
the new road as construction thereon progresses; (2) by paying the 
railroad one-half of the actual cost of building said new road, said 
payment by the United States, however, not to exceed’ in any event the 
sum of $1,200,000; and if this method is selected said payments shall 
likewise be made as money therefor shall be appropriated by Congress 
and as the same shall be needed and requested by the railroad as con- 
struction work on said new road progresses, Such costs shall be 
ascertained by the use of standard engineering and construction 
methods and shall be the full cost of building said new road, less 
the salvage value of the old road. In case of any dispute as to such 
costs or such value, the same shall be settled by three arbitrators, 
one to be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior and one by the 
railroad and the third by those thus selected. The Secretary of the 
Interior agrees that within six months from the date hereof he will 
notify the railroad in writing of the method of .compensation de- 
termined upon by the United States. 

In witness whereof, the parties have hereto signed their names 
the day and year first above written. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


(Signed) By HUBERT Work, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
SOUTHERN Pacimec Co., 
(Signed) By PAUL Snovr, 


Executive Vice President. 
THE NEW RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


This conference report presents a final statement of the 
terms on which five new reclamation projects are to be con- 
structed, namely, the Owyhee, Vale, and Baker projects in 
Oregon; Spanish Springs in Nevada; and new divisions of the 
Sun River in Montana. The House will recall that in the 
deficiency act approved December 5, 1924, the so-called fact 
finders’ reclamation act was inserted and passed under the club 
of threatened filibuster in the Senate without any opportunity 
being given the House to consider the legislation therein pro- 
posed. At the same time four of these five reclamation projects 
and one other—the Kittitas in the State of Washington—were 
initiated, only one of them having been approved at that time 
by the department or the Budget and no hearing having been 
held before any committee of Congress with reference to such 
projects except one or two. When the Committee on Appro- 
priations took up consideration of the Interior bill for the 
fiscal year 1926, careful consideration was given to proposed 
appropriations for construction of these projects. In those 
hearings the commissioner of reclamation, Doctor Mead, de- 
clared the fact finders’ bill, as above referred to, to be insuffi- 
cient and inadequate to properly protect the proposed new 
projects, and declared them all not feasible in the absence of 
further protection. 

The fact finders’ act had changed the provision for repay- 
ment of the construction costs which had been payable in 20 
years without interest, fixing such repayment at the rate of 5 
per cent of the gross crop return. In connection with these 
projects, Doctor Mead gave it as his opinion that the repay- 
ment under that plan would vary from 75 to 138 years, all 
without interest. Our committee felt it impossible to consider 
construction of new projects under any such repayment plan, 
passing on for three or four generations the repayment of 
charges, without interest, the money belonging to a fund 
alleged to be a revolving fund. While the reclamation policy 
was inaugurated with the declaration that it was intended to 
serve public lands, the lands involved in these projects are 
chiefly private lands, with the exception of the Spanish 
Springs project. There has been in the law no adequate pro- 
tection for the intending settler as against speculative values 
being placed upon such lands by the owners. In other words, 
the easier the terms made by the Government in connection 
with repayment of the cost of the water rights the greater 
the amount of cream that could be skimmed off by the land 
speculator and the greater the difficulty of making the project 
successful and returning to the reclamation fund the construc- 
tion costs. 
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Previously the Government has generally been doing busi- 
ness with individual water users, and the difficulty of collec- 
tion of operation and maintenance charges, as well as con- 
struction charges, has been materially increased thereby. To 
meet these difficulties and to safeguard these proposed new 
projects, in these particulars our committee proposed, in con- 
nection” with the appropriations for such projects, that the 
money should not be available for construction purposes until 
in each, case a contract should be made with a duly consti- 
tuted irrigation district, which contract should provide for 
repayment of construction charges on terms approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, which we were assured would be 
for a stated period. Further, that such contract should pro- 
vide for an appraisal of the private lands in the project, with 
authority given the Secretary of the Interior to pass upon the 
price at which any land in the project should be sold until the 
time should arrive when half of the construction cost of the 
project had been returned to the Government. 

At that time a movement appeared to be making much 
headway in Congress for the loan of money from the reclama- 
tion fund to settlers upon reclamation projects. This was 
recommended by the Commissioner of Reclamation to an ex- 
tent to be practically paternalistic, involving a loan of several 
thousand dollars to each new settler and placing, as well, the 
work of leveling and partial development of the farm units 
upon the Government. At the same time the report of the 
fact finders’ commission, approved by the department, was 
recommending that over $25,000,000 of charges against a great 
number of projects should be wiped off the slate under a so- 
called readjustment scheme. Our committee felt that while 
some measure of credit upon easier terms than generally is 
possible on these projects would be of value for their suc- 
cessful development, this burden should not be placed upon 
the reclamation fund or the Federal Government. The finan- 
cial strain would be greater than that fund properly can now 
sustain in connection with its other burdens existent and 
proposed. The percentage of loss would be very large because 
of the hazardous conditions that would surround the loans, 
particularly when the operations are so far removed from 
Washington and when political and congressional influence 
would operate to secure equality of credit when equality of 
conditions requiring credit might be lacking. 

As an offset, therefore, to this Federal financing scheme our 
committee proposed cooperation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States and localities interested, whereby such 
States and localities should assume the duties and responsi- 
bilities of promoting the development and settlement of the 
projects and the securing, selecting, and financing of settlers. 
After a very prolonged conference on the bill, which delayed 
its final enactment until the closing day of the last Congress, 
these provisions were agreed to quite substantially. The idea 
of State financing of the settlers was in part suggested to our 
committee by the fact that the State of Washington had 
already its land settlement act and a fund for the financing 
of settlers upon certain of its projects. During the past year 
the requirement of compliance with the conditions above set 
forth as to the Kittitas project in the State of Washington 
has been the occasion of considerable controversy in that State. 
The matter was there worked out by the organization of a cor- 
poration with a capital of $300,000, subscribed by public-spirited 
citizens of Ellensburg and the vicinity of the Kittitas project, 
to be loaned to settlers on that project at a low rate of interest, 
and a contract has been entered into between the State and the 
Interior Department on that basis. The idea of State rather 
than Federal financing of the settlers, while it has been vigor- 
ously protested in some western quarters, has at the same time 
met with approval from the State Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of Washington, the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, and 
other sources. Mr. Asahel Curtis, chairman of the irrigation 
committee of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, a very active 
and influential organization, wrote me a few weeks ago: 

The business men and stockmen of the Kittitas Valley held their 
annua! dinner last night, and Mr. Benson, Mr. Hill, secretary of our 
committee, and myself were invited to attend. I am sorry that you 
could not have been listening in on the discussions that were made 
during the afternoon and at the dinner. I found everyone thoroughly 
solid on the idea of close cooperation with the Federal Government in 
caring for the settlers on the land. Sometime ago they were accepting 
it as one of the conditions which had to be in order to get the appro- 
priation for development. To-day they are all firm believers in land 
settlement and the absolute elimination of speculation. 

I told them that from the standpoint of our chamber our only in- 
terest was in the welfare of the settler and that we were bitterly op- 
posed to any speculation. The toastmaster ‘followed by saying that he 
had appointed a special committee to lynch anyone who came into the 
volley to engage in speculation, I know it would have done you good 
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to have heard the kind things said about you and the Secretary and 
Doctor Mead, I think you can rest assured that there is one spot in 
the Western States that your ideas on reclamation are thoroughly 
understood by the people. 


Construction of the Kittitas project is therefore under way 
and appropriations for the wark to the full extent that is 
economical in the making of contracts will be available this 
session. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. WINTER. Do I understand, then, the net result? In 
other words, the conference agreement does away with the idea 
of Federal aid for the settlers and substitutes State ald? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit me to proceed, 
I can answer his question exactly, As yet I have been discuss- 
ing the bill of a year ago and the action on the Kittitas. I hope 
to answer the gentleman fully; and if I do not, I shall be glad 
to yield later. 

The conditions carried in the 1926 bill not haying been com- 
plied with as to the other projects named, the controversy has 
recurred in connection with the 1927 bill. In that bill, as to 
the Baker, Vale, and Owyhee projects and the proposed new 
sections of the Sun River project, our committee proposed, with 
the approval of the House, the language as follows: 


No part of the sums provided for in this act for the Sun River, 
Owyhee, Vale, and Baker projects shall be expended for construction 
purposes until the two following conditions shall have been met: (a) 
A contract or contracts in form approved by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall have been made with an irrigation district or irrigation dis- 
tricts organized under State law providing for payment by the district 
or districts of the cost of constructing, operating, and maintaining the 
works during the time they are in control of the United States, such 
cost of constructing to be repaid within such terms of years as the 
Secretary may find to be necessary, and the execution of said contract 
or contracts shall have been confirmed by a decree of-a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction; and (b) a contract or contracts shall have been exe- 
cuted between the United States and the State or States wherein said 
projects or divisions are located, whereby such State or States shall 
assume the duty and responsibility of promoting the development and 
settlement of the projects or divisions after completion, the securing, 
selecting, and financing of settlers to enable the purchase of the re- 
quired livestock, equipment, and supplies, and the improvement of the 
lands to render them habitable and productive. In each such case the 
State, or a corporation duly organized for that purpose, shall provide 
the funds necessary for this purpose and shall conduct operations in a 
manner satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior. Such contract 
or contracts with irrigation districts hereinbefore referred to shall fur- 
ther provide that all irrigable land held in private ownership by any 
one owner in excess of 160 irrigable acres shall be appraised in a 
manner to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior and the sale 
prices thereof fixed by the Secretary on the basis of its actual bona 
fide value at the date of appraisal without reference to the proposed 
construction of the irrigation works; and that no such excess lands so 
held shall receive water from any project or division if the owners 
thereof shall refuse to execute valld recordable contracts for the sale 
of such lands under terms and conditions satisfactory to the Secretary 
of the Interior and at prices not to exceed those fixed by the Secretary 
of the Interior; and that until one-half the construction charges 
against said lands shall have been fully paid no sale of any such lands 
shall carry the right to receive water unless and until the purchase 
price involved in such sale is approved by the Secretary of the Interior 
and that upon proof of fraudulent representation as to the true con- 
sideration involved in such sales the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to cancel the water right attaching to the land Involved in 
such fraudulent sales: Provided further, That the operation and main- 
tenance charges on account of lands in said projects and divisions shall 
be paid annually in advance not later than March 1. It shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Interior to give public notice when water 
is actually available, and the operation and maintenance charges pay- 
able to the United States for the first year after such publie notice 
shall be transferred to and paid as a part of the construction payment. 


This provision would require as a condition precedent to 
expenditure of the moneys for construction (1) the formation 
of an irrigation district and the making of a contract with that 
district that would (2) provide for repayment of the con- 
struction costs within a period to be fixed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, (3) limitation of the price at which lands could 
be sold, (4) payment of operation charges in advance, (5) co- 
operation with a State or a corporation duly organized for 
that purpose in settlement, development, and financing of set- 
tlers, and (6) such contract to be confirmed by a decree of a 
court of competent jurisdiction. 

The bill as it passed the Senate accepted these provisions 
as to formation of the irrigation district, limitation of the price 
of the lands, and payment of charges in advance. The Senate 
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proposed that the charges should be repaid under the 5 per 
cent of gross crop return plan and eliminated the provision 
with reference to confirmation of the contract by a court and 
with no reference to any cooperation by the State or any local 
organization. The Senate further proposed in amendment 45 
the authorization of appropriations to the extent of $500,000 in 
the next three years, of which $100,000 should be immediately 
available to be used in financing settlers on new units of two 
existing projects, the money to come from the reclamation 
fund, and this to constitute an experiment in Federal financ- 
ing. e 5 f 
The House recognized that at-once upon the making of this 
experimental appropriation ‘the pressure upon western repre- 
sentatives and upon Congress as a whole for similar financial 
aid for settlers generally upon all existing projects would be 
very great, The nose of the camel would be under the tent 
and in no time we would be thoroughly committed to the whole 
scheme of extensive credit for one very limited class of farmers 
for whom more has already been done by the Government than 
for all other farmers. We, therefore, continued to oppose 
strenuously the idea of credit through loans from the reclama- 
tion fund, and the Senate has agreed in this report to recede 
from amendment 45. Further, we are assured by several of 
those most active and influential in reclamation matters in the 
Senate that in view of the agreement arrived at in conference 
on this bill, the Federal financing proposal is dead and is not 
to be resurrected. In the bill as now agreed upon in confer- 
ence the matter of State cooperation in settlement and de- 
velopment is covered by the following provision: 


Prior to or in connection with the settlement and development of 
each of these projects, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized in 
his discretion to enter into agreement with the proper authorities of 
the State or States wherein said projects or divisions are located 
whereby such State or States shall cooperate with the United States 
in promoting the settlement of the projects or divisions after com- 
pletion and in the securing and selecting of settlers. 


This provision is not a condition precedent to the expenditure 
of the funds appropriated in the bill. The problem of develop- 
ment and settlement becomes active when the projects are com- 
pleted, which as to the projects above discussed will be three to 
five or six years hence. As that time approaches this provision 
contemplates the Secretary of the Interior will take the matter 
up with the several States to bring about agreements whereby 
the cooperation of such States in promoting the settlement of 
the projects and the securing and selecting of settlers thereon 
shall be secured. 

During the time that this matter has been under considera- 
tion in conference the department has indicated that in the ab- 
sence of the Federal financing program the department would 
use its own discretion with reference to construction of these 
projects in the absence of mandatory language. To manifest 
the intention of Congress, therefore, the following sentence has 
been inserted: 


Upon such confirmation of such contract as to any one of such 
projects, the construction thereof shall proceed in accordance with 
any appropriations therefor provided for in this act. 


“The final decision in the expenditure of funds must lie with 
Congress, and it is believed that the language used is suffi- 
ciently definite to make clear the purpose of Congress. Lan- 
guage more mandatory in character would no doubt involve 
inconveniences to the department which our committee, of 
course, does not desire. í 

The conference agreement provides for repayment “within 
such term of years as the Secretary may view to be necessary, 
in any event not more than 40 years from the date of public 
notice,” and the contract is required to be confirmed by a decree 
of a court of competent jurisdiction. 

The provision as to the Spanish Springs project is carried 
separately in the bill, and inasmuch as the lands are unsettled 
and formation of an irrigation district at this time is not feas- 
ible, the contract with the irrigation district has not been re- 
quired as a condition precedent to the construction of the 
project, but is a condition precedent to the furnishing of water 
to the water users. Therefore, the language agreed upon in 
conference with reference to the Spanish Springs differs in some 
degree from the language I have been discussing relating to the 
Owyhee. Vale, Baker, and Sun River projects, 

Personally, I have not believed that the interests of the 
country or the best interests of the States involved demanded 
construction of all of these projects at this time. It has been 
apparent, however, that appropriations for this purpose could 
not be withheld. The provisions which the bill carries for 
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their protection we believe will be of very material aid in se- 
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curing their successful settlement and development. The ex- 
tent to which cooperation between the Federal Government and 
the States in settlement and development will profit the proj- 
ects will depend upon the interest and wise discretion with 
which the department and the States utilize the wide au- 
thority here granted. We have insured repayment of the funds 
in 40 years or less instead of allowing them to run from 75 to 
138 years, and we have protected the reclamation fund from 
overwhelming dissipation of its money through a program of 
credit paternalistic in character. 

The provision concerning these matters as agreed to in con- 
ference is as follows: - 


No part of the sums provided for in this act for the Sun River, 
Owyhee, Vale, and Baker projects shall be expended for construction 
purposes until contract or contracts in form approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior shall have been made with an irrigation district or 
irrigation districts organized under State law providing for payment 
by the district or districts of the cost of construction, operating, and 
maintaining the works during the time they are in control of the 
United States, such cost of constructing to be repaid within such terms 
of years as the Secretary may find to be necessary, in any event not 
more than 40 years from the date of public notice hereinafter referred 
to, and the execution of said contract or contracts shall have been con- 
firmed by a decree of a court of competent jurisdiction, Upon such 
confirmation of such contract as to any one of such projects, the con- 
struction thereof shall proceed in accordance with any appropriations 
therefor provided for in this act. Prior to or in connection with the 
settlement and development of each of these projects, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized, in his discretion, to enter into agreement 
with the proper authorities of the State or States wherein said proj- 
ects or divisions are located whereby such State or States shall cooper- 
ate with the United States in promoting the settlement of the projects 
or divisions after completion and in the securing and selecting of 
settlers. 

Such contract or contracts with irrigation districts hereinbefore re- 
ferred to shall further provide that all irrigable land held in private 
ownership by any one owner in excess of 160 irrigable acres shall be 
appraised in a manner to be prescribed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the sale prices thereof fixed by the Secretary on the basis 
of its actual bona fide value at the date of appraisal without reference 
to the proposed construction of the irrigation works; and that no such 
excess lands so held shall receive water from any project or division 
if the owners thereof shall refuse to execute yalid recordable con- 
tracts for the sale of such lands ‘under terms and conditions satis- 
factory to the Secretary of the Interior and at prices not to excecd 
those fixed by the Secretary of the Interior; and that until one-half the 
construction charges against said lands shall have been fully paid no 
sale of any such lands shall carry the right to receive water unless 
and until the purchase price involved in such sale is approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and that upon proof of fraudulent repre- 
sentation as to the true consideration involved in such sales the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is authorized to cancel the water right attach- 
ing to the land involved in such fraudulent sales: Provided further, 
That the operation and maintenance charges on account of lands in 
said projects and divisions shall be paid annually in advance not later 
than March 1. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior 
to give public notice when water is actually available, and the opera- 
tion and nraintenance charges payable to the United States for the first 
year after such public notice shall be transferred to and paid as a part 
of the construction payment. 


Mr. WINTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Les. 

Mr. WINTER. The gentleman got a little further than the 
subject about which I wanted to question him. I just want to 
inquire whether the proposed combination of Federal and 
State Governments in some kind of a contract for the selecting 
and securing of settlers, in the gentleman’s opinion, is in any 
manner or any degree a provision for aid to the settler? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want to make the matter clear, if I 
perfectly understand the gentleman. In the first place, there 
is no provision as a condition precedent to construction in any 
way involving the State. There is no reference to any action 
by the State except the provision I have read which will, of 
course, speak for itself. It is not a mandatory provision even 
at the time of settlement. It is a suggestion and an authority 
granted to the Secretary of the Interior, when the time comes 
for the settlement of one of these projects, to do this. He is 
then authorized—and it might be properly thought that this is 
somewhat of a suggestion that he should proceed to do some- 
thing in this direction—in his discretion to enter into agree- 
ment with the proper authorities of the State or States wherein 
such projects or divisions are located whereby such State or 
States shall cooperate with the United States in promoting 
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the settlement of the projects or divisions after completion and 
in the securing and selecting of settlers. 

Now, as to what his authority is under that; this, we must 
remember, will be the situation: He will have before him a 
project, perhaps the Owyhee, with $17,000,000 invested, 42 per 
cent of it settled and 58 per cent of vacant land to be settled. 
He will have large areas on other projects. He will have a real 
responsibility. I have no doubt there will be some progress in 
public sentiment in the next few years. I think attention 
has now been focused upon the necessity of using some system 
in the matter of settling and developing these lands, and we 
have a right to expect that in the next three, four, or five years 
that will elapse before this time arrives the thought will 
become more clear as to what ought to be done. 

Now, I believe that as to this provision it gives the Secre- 
tary authority to enter into any kind of a contract that the 
State is willing to enter into. Of course, it is not mandatory, 
and to what extent at that time a State might desire to 
cooperate in matters of settlement is not for me to say. 

Mr. WINTER. Then is not this the fact, that the net result 
of the present conference agreement is to eliminate the Fed- 
eral aid idea and to eliminate the mandatory State aid idea 
and leave the settler, so far as this conference report is con- 
cerned, and $0 far as this bill and any present legislation is 
concerned, without any aid now or in prospect on any new 
project? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The effect of the present report is to elimi- 
nate entirely any mandatory participation by the State or the 
Federal Government in financing the settler, and there is no 
provision carried for financing the settler. 

Mr. WINTER. I will ask one final question, and that is 
whether or not just recently and within the last year it has not 
been the consensus of opinion of everybody concerned in recla- 
mation that the one thing that was necessary was some system 
to be provided for aided and directed land settlement on these 
projects. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, the financing of the settler and aided 
and directed land settlement may be entirely different things. 
I will not agree with the gentleman’s statement in this regard 
either: I will not agree with the gentleman that there is any 
consensus of opinion that the one thing is the financing of the 
settler, if that is what the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. WINTER. Well, the gentleman knows that in every 
reference to aided and directed land settlement within the last 
year the credit or financial part of it was an integral part of it 
and always understood as.a part. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My own judgment is—and I am hoping 
that by the time these lands are ready for settlers that even 
the Representatives in Congress from the West and the Mem- 
bers of the Senate from the West will fully recognize that this 
is true—that the thing which would be of the greatest ad- 
vantage to the settlers would be to first get the land at a fair 
price and not at a speculative price, and then to secure for 
them a line of credit adequate for their necessities at a reason- 
able rate. After my study of it for some time and my contact 
with men on projects in the West, and bankers and others, I 
believe that the best way to secure that and get results is not 
to make it a political proposition, as it would be as a Federal 
activity, but to get results through the operation of a local 
corporation, organized for that purpose by public-spirited men 
who realize the benefit that will come to their community 
through the development of an adjacent project. That has been 
done on the Kittitas project and they are now very enthusiastic 
about it. 

Mr. MADDEN. And they will make their loans on a busi- 
ness basis, : 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. They will know the conditions and 
they will operate it as a banking corporation would be operated, 
except that not being organized for profit they can do business 
on a tower rate of interest than generally prevails in the West. 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I notice on page 7 of the statement, refer- 
ring to amendment No. 3, the Vale project is not mentioned. 
I take it that is an inadvertence. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That was an inadvertence on my part in 
omitting it. But, of course, it does not affect the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Will the gentleman yield just at this 
point for a question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Referring to amendment No. 31, at 
page 68, in which provision is made authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior until June 30, 1927, to extend the time for pay- 
ment of operation, maintenance, and construction charges, and 
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so forth, I would like to ask the gentleman whether or not in 
his judgment the proyision contained in that paragraph in any 
way modifies or amends by implication subsection (L) of the 
act of December 4, 1924, I believe it is. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have been told often enough by men who 
know reclamation law that I am not competent to construe the 
law and its effect, but I will give the gentleman my best judg- 
ment. In my judgment, amendment 31 as it stands, which, of 
course, is not involved in the conference report and must come 
up for a separate vote, does not amend or repeal subsection (L) 
dealing with somewhat the same subjects in the fact finders 
act. I do believe, however, it gives an added authority to the 
department so that the department may elect to proceed under 
this instead of proceeding under subsection (L). In other 
words, if subsection (L) has been construed by any to be man- 
datory and forcing action upon the department, with the pas- 
sage of this provision the department can proceed under this 
act instead of proceeding under subsection (L). 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. In other words, the gentleman con- 
strues it as merely supplementary to subsection (L)? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Or optional with, maybe. 

Mr. WINTER. Will the gentleman yield for one other 
question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. WINTER. Referring to amendment No. 40 and refer- 
ring to the amendment limiting the period of repayment to 40 
years, that, as a matter of fact, is contrary to the provisions 
of the present reclamation law, is it not? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Amendment No. 40 has to do with Spanish 
Springs, but as to this matter the situation is the same as to 
the others I mentioned. The present law that would govern 
repayment of these construction charges is the so-called fact 
finders act, under which it is mandatory that the contract pro- 
vide for repayment under the 5 per cent of gross crop return 
plan, and as to the projects, Doctor Mead, as I have said, 
stated if that plan were followed it would be 75 to 138 years 
before the money came back. So the inclusion of this language 
as to these projects does take them out from the operation of 
that law and puts it in the discretion of the Secretary with a 
40-year limit. 

Mr. WINTER. I wanted to bring out the fact that that 
was clearly the case. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 


THE FLATHEAD INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT 


Another important irrigation project, on which our com- 
mittee has, in this conference report, completed a provision 
that I believe is of great importance and is highly constructive 
in character, is the Flathead Indian irrigation project, 

The ultimate irrigable area of the whole project is about 
125,000 acres, and the acreage for which at least partial 
water right is available at present is over 100,000 acres. To 
June 30, 1925, $5,148,320.83 had been spent by the Federal 
Government in construction and $624,813.74 for operation and 
maintenance. There had then been repaid $51,935.88 of the 
construction costs and $217,038.89 of the operation and main- 
tenance charges. It was estimated that $2,000,000 would be 
required to complete the project. 

Because of the showing made by such information as our 
committee could obtain, we successfully resisted any large 
appropriation in the 1925 bill, and gave only $35,000, chiefly for 
operation and maintenance, in the 1926 bill. When the latter 
bill was pending in the House the gentleman from Montana 
Mr. Evans] sought a larger appropriation. At that time I 
said, in part: 


T feel that some time or other Congress should come to a definite 
decision as to what is to be done on those Indian projects in his 
State, but it is up to the department, it seems to me, to get busy and 
further analyze that situation out there and be prepared to give us 
information as to whether the project should be completed or aban- 
doned, If completed, then to what extent and what new structures 
are necessary, and as to what has been done in the past, and whether 
readjustments are necessary. All of those things ought to be worked 
out in a completed plan. I have in mind myself, as have other members 
of the subcommittee, that this coming season, if we do visit any 
activities of the department in the West, we especially want on the 
ground to make a study of the problems with reference to these 
projects. 


That promise was kept, and last August we visited the 
project and for four days made a most intensive study of its 
problems, there being in our little party Mr. Murpny and 
myself from the Appropriations Committee; Mr. Bailey, As- 
sistant Commissioner of the Budget in charge of Interior De- 
partment estimates; Commissioner Burke, of the Indian Bu- 
reau; Representative Leavrrr, chairman of the Indian Affairs 
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Committee; and Representative Evans, in whose district the 
project is located. 

That inspection impressed us with the great natural ad- 
vantages of the project, the unsatisfactory conditions as to 
water supply now existing on the project, and the courageous 
attitude, the uprightness, and the capacity of the settlers now 
on the project. 

While water was said by the reports to be available for 
112,000 acres under constructed works, we found that only a 
small proportion of that acreage had a dependably sufficient 
supply, and nearly everywhere development and settlement was 
seriously handicapped by lack of water through the season. 

Conferences held on the several divisions developed that 
$165,000 for construction for certain canals or canal enlarge- 
ments would provide a satisfactory water supply through the 
season for all present settlers and permit considerable addi- 
tional development. The bill now approved carries the ap- 
propriation of $165,000 for those items. 

The project is made up of several practically independent, 
uncennected divisions, and on the Camas division there ap- 
peared to be compelling reasons for some rearrangement of 
charges if the Government were to get back nearly $2,000,000 
there invested. That division has a construction charge about 
$50 an acre heavier than the Mission Valley, the latter near 
the railroad and the Camas 20 miles away. But this com- 
mittee has a strong feeling against wiping those obligations 
due the Government off the slate. : 

It further appeared that for the final completion of the 
project and its full development, reservoir construction to the 
extent of $700,000 or more would eventually be required. 

In 1909 to 1911 there was constructed in connection with this 
project the so-called Newell Tunnel to use the normal year- 
round flow of the Flathead River in power development. This 
tunnel has never been utilized. The Indian irrigation service 
advised our committee that $786,550 would construct and 
equip the power plant in connection with that tunnel and con- 
struct transmission lines and substations connecting the power 
plant with all project towns and farming centers, this plant 
to be a two-unit plant developing 5,000 horsepower. 

The committee have approved construction of that plant in 
a two-year program, the bill before us carrying an appropria- 
tion of $395,000 for the power plant, carrying this language as 
approved in conference: 


Provided further, That no part of this appropriation, except the 
$15,000 herein made immediately available, shall be expended on 
construction work until an appropriate repayment contract, in form 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior, shall have been properly 
executed by a district or districts organized under State law embrac- 
ing the lands irrigable under the project except trust patent Indian 
lands, which contract, among other things, shall require repayment 
of all construction costs heretofore or hereafter incurred on behalf 
of such lands, with provision that the total construction cost on the 
Camas division in excess of the amount it would be if based on the 
per acre construction cost of the Mission Valley division of the project, 
shall be held and treated as a deferred obligation to be liquidated as 
hereinafter provided. Such contract shall require that the net reve- 
nues derived from the operation of the power plant herein appropriated 
for shall be used to reimburse the United States in the following order: 
First, to liquidate the cost of the power development; second, to 
liquidate payment of the deferred obligation on the Camas division; 
third, to liquidate construction cost on an equal per acre basis on 
each acre of irrigable land within the entire project; and fourth, to 
liquidate operation and maintenance costs within the entire project. 
Provision shall also be contained therein requiring payment of opera- 
tion and maintenance charges annually in advance of each irrigation 
season and prohibit the granting of a water right to or the use of 
water by any individual for more than 160 acres of land irrigable 
under constructed works within the project after the Secretary of the 
Interior shall have issued public notice in accordance with the act 
of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. L, pp. 123-130); all lands, except lands 
owned by individual Indians, at the date of public notice in excess 
of 160 acres not disposed of by bona fide sale within two years after 
said publie notice shall be conveyed in fee to the United States free of 
encumbrance to again become a part of the public domain under con- 
tract between the United States and the individual owners at the ap- 
praised price fixed at the instance of the Secretary of the Interior, 
such amount to be credited in reduction of the construction charge 
against the land within the project retained by such owner. All lands 
80 conveyed to the United States shall be subject to disposition by the 
Secretary of the Interior in farm units at the appraised price, to which 
shall be added such amount as may be necessary to cover any accruals 
against the land and other costs arising from conditions and require- 
ments prescribed by said Secretary: Provided further, That trust patent 
Indian lands shall not be subject to the provisions of the law of any 
district created as herein provided for but shall, upon the issuance 
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of fee patent therefor, be accorded the same rights and privileges and 
be subject to the same obligations as other lands within such district 
or districts: Provided further, That all construction, operation, and 
maintenance costs, except such construction costs on the Camas division 
held and treated as a deferred obligation herein provided for, on this 
project shall be, and are hereby, made a first lien against all lands 
within the project, which lien upon any particular farm unit shall be 
released by the Secretary of the Interior after the total amount charged 
against such unit shall have been paid, and a recital of such lien 
shall be made in any instrument issued prior to such release by the 
said Secretary. The contracts executed by such district or districts 
shall recognize and acknowledge the existence of such lien: Provided 
further, That pending the issuance of public notice the construction 
assessment shall be at the same rate heretofore fixed by the Secrtary 
of the Interior, but upon issuance of public notice the assessment rate 
shall be 2% per cent per acre, payable annually, in addition to the 
net revenues derived from operations of the power plant as herein- 
before provided, of the total unpaid construction costs at the date of 
said public notice: Provided further, That the public notice above re- 
ferred to shall be issued by the Secretary of the Interior upon com- 
pletion of the construction of the power plant. 


Under this the Camas Division must pay only the same per 
acre for construction charges as the Mission Valley, the balance 
going into a suspended account to be repaid from profits of 
the power plant, this being satisfactory to the whole project. 

The construction of the power plant at a cost of $786,000 
therefore accomplishes these things: 

(a) Provides for payment of $600,000 to $800,000 of charges 
on the Camas Division that were beyond the capacity of that 
division to pay, and gives a prospect of the Camas being able 
to pay as much more under a readjusted contract. 

(b) By providing cheap power for pumping plants to furnish 
supplemental supply eventually needed for certain portions of 
the project, obviates the necessity of expending $700,000 to 
$800,000 for reservoirs as above stated. 

(c) Furnishes needed cheap power to the farms and towns 
of the project that will aid much in attracting desirable 
settlers and making success possible. 

There is no reason why the Flathead project should not 
succeed. The program carried forward in this bill is definite 
and constructive and clears the way for real development of 
this project. It opens the way for return of $6,000,000 the 
Federal Government has invested there, with no charge-off, 
and for the building of a successful American community. 


NAVAJO FUNDS FOR THE GALLUP-SHIPROCK ROAD 


The only other matter I desire to discuss at this time is 
that Involved in amendment No. 28. As to this, the Senate has 
receded, but under protest, and the same issue is likely to be 
again presented hereafter. Senate amendment 28 is as follows: 


The unexpended balance of the sum of $20,000 of the tribal funds 
of the Navajo Indians authorized to be withdrawn from the Treasury 
for expenditure under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Interior for the maintenance and repair of that portion of the 
Federal-aid highway from Gallup, N. Mex., to Shiprock, N. Mex., across 
the Navajo Indian Reservation in conformity with the act of June 7, 
1924 (43 Stat. L. pp. 606 and 607), contained in the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation act for the fiscal year 1926, is hereby made avail- 
able for the same purposes for the fiscal year 1927. 


The Senate hearings and consultation with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs developed these facts: The road from Gallup 
to Shiprock, N. Mex., runs for 82.5 miles across the Navajo 
Reservation; that under the present program only 19 miles is 
to be surfaced under Federal aid—that is to say, only 19 miles 
is to be a Federal-aid highway so far as present prospects are 
concerned; 14 miles farther is to be completed by May 1, but 
only as to grading and drainage structures; and a total of 
63.5 miles, including this 14 miles, is to be surfaced by the 
State, if at all, under maintenance, and will not be a Federal- 
aid highway and is not now surfaced. 

The act of June 7, 1924, is the only authority for the appro- 
priation sought in No. 28. That act authorizes an annual 
appropriation of $20,000 of available Navajo funds “for main- 
tenance of that portion of the Federal-aid highway from 
Gallup, N. Mex., to Shiprock, N. Mex., across the Navajo Res- 
ervation.” Clearly this does not authorize use of Navajo funds 
for construction or for maintenance of any but a “ Federal-aid 
highway.” ö 

Further, the act contemplates completion of a Federal- aid 
highway from Gallup to Shiprock before the Indians are called 
upon for maintenance money, and their funds can not, upon 
the authority of the act of June 5, 1924, be used to maintain 
the 19 miles of Federal-aid highway. 

Th? justification for the use of the Indian funds for main- 
tenance of this highway, as given by the department in a 
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letter February 8, 1924, to the chairman of the Indian Affairs 
Committee of the Senate, and inserted by him in his report to 
the Senate on the bill which proposed this authorization 
(S. Rept. 269, 68th Cong., Ist sess.) makes this clear. It 
sets forth the necessities of the case, and says: 


That portion of the road on the reservation is about 90 miles in 
length, and it is estimated that the annual cost of repair and upkeep 
thereof will approximate $20,000. 


And for the reasons there set forth it was thought proper 
for the Indians to take the burden of maintenance of a Fed- 
eral-aid highway across the reservation after construction. 
But that does not authorize or justify appropriation of their 
money for construction, or for maintenance on a constructed 
portion. The provision I have quoted was quoted in the Senate 
by the chairman of the Indian Affairs Committee when de- 
fending the bill in debate (ConorEessionaL RECORD, vol. 65, p. 
8334.) 

The attached correspondence makes clear the present sit- 


prea MARCH 24, 1926. 
Hon. CHARLES H. BURKE, 
Commissioner of Indian Afairs, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR COMMISSIONER: With reference to amendment No. 28, in- 
serted in the Interior Department appropriation bill by the Senate, 
reading as follows: 

“The unexpended balance of the sum of $20,000 of the tribal funds 
of the Navajo Indians authorized to be withdrawn from the Treasury 
for expenditure under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior for the maintenance and repair of that portion of the 
Federal-aid highway from Gallup, N. Mex., to Shiprock, N. Mex., 
cross the Navajo Indian Reservation in conformity with the act of 
June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. L. pp. 606, 607), contained in the Interior 
Department appropriation act for the fiscal year 1926, is hereby 
made available for the same purposes for the fiscal year 1927.” 

Examining this matter, I find that the actual approval, June 7, 1924, 
known as Forty-third Statute 606, authorized an annual appropriation 
of $20,000, reimbursable. from the tribal funds of the Indians of said 
reservation, “to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior for maintenance of that portion of the Federal-aid high- 
way from Gallup, N. Mex., to Shiprock, N. Mex., across the Navajo 
Reservation.“ 1 find that through Mr. Meritt, your office, before our 
committee in connection with the hearings on the Interior appropriation 
bill for 1926, page 984, justified an appropriation of $20,000 for 1926 
on the basis that the road in question is to be constructed entirely 
from Government funds apportioned to the State of New Mexico under 
the Federal highway act of November 9, 1921. In the course of the 
hearings on the 1927 bill before our committee in November Mr. Meritt 
stated: “ But the State has not yet provided the funds for the construc- 
tion of the road, and we thought it would be inadvisable to ask for 
further appropriations until they actually constructed the road.” 5 

Before the Senate committee Senator Brarron presented a telegram 
from Governor Hannett, under date of January 8, 1926, stating in part: 
“The road is 85 per cent constructed and should be completed by July 
1, with the exception of one project which should be completed by 
October 1,” y 

Further in the Senate hearings, at page 29, I find a letter to Senator 
Bratron from State Highway Engineer French, in which it is stated: 

„In addition to this, the State has had the Navajo Indians 
pile surfacing rock at designated points along the entire route of the 
highway between Gallup and a point 19 miles south of Shiprock and is 
now having the same crusbed to be used as surfacing on the highway 
which will be constructed, The reason the money appropriated for 
maintenance last year was not applied for by the State was because we 
felt that this money could be used to better advantage on the new 
highway which is under construction than if it were used on the old 
highway, which was very crooked and improperly drained, 

“It has been the intention of this department to request this money 
as soon as we could obtain the right of way for the proposed new 
highway from the Department of the Interior, and in yarious confer- 
ences between Governor Hagerman and the writer it has been under- 
stood that we would endeavor to get this appropriation to be used by 
the State highway department for maintenance on the proposed new 
highway as soon as said right of way was granted. We have just 
received the approved right-of-way map from Washington covering the 
right of way for the proposed new highway across the Navajo Reser- 
vation from Gallup to Shiprock, said approval being signed by John H. 
Edwards, Assistant Secretary, Department of the Interior, and it is 
our intention to immediately ask for last year’s appropriation to be 
used in maintaining the new highway by placing surfacing already 

, crushed, ete.” * * * : 

Reading this gives me the impression that the idea is not that a 
real road is to be constructed under the act of 1921 and that this 
$20,000 per year from the funds of the Indians shall be used for ordi- 
nary maintenance thereof, but that, having secured the right of way 
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from the Government across the Indian reservation and graded same, 
the money of the Indians is to be used in completing the construction 
by proper surfacing. 

Will you plense advise me fully as to the present situation con- 
cerning this proposed appropriation and your recommendation with 
reference to it? 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
Louis C. CRAMTON. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington. 

My Dran Mr. Cramton: The receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of March 24, relative to amendment No. 28 to the Interior Department 
appropriation bill, which proposes to reappropriate the $20,000 from 
Navajo tribal funds appropriated by the act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. 
L. 1163), for the maintenance and repair of that portion of the Federal- 
aid highway from Gallup to Shiprock, N. Mex., across the Navajo In- 
dian Reservation, 

It is true that the appropriation is from tribal funds directly, while 
the act of June 7, 1924 (48 Stat. L. 606), authorizes an annual appro- 
priation of public money to be reimbursed from the tribal funds, When 
this matter was first presented to Congress the Navajo Indians had no 
tribal funds; hence no appropriation could be made therefrom, which 
explains why the authorization law specifies public money to be reim- 
bursed from tribal funds. However, by the time the estimates for the 
fiscal year 1926 were made, tribal funds had accrued from oil leases, 
Therefore it was thought that the simplest and most direct way to 
handle the matter would be to make an outright appropriation from 
tribal funds and thereby obviate the necessity of a reimbursable ap- 
propria tion. 

As stated on page 984 of the hearings on the 1926 bill, it was 
original intention that the entire cost of that part of the road on 
reservation should be paid from Government funds apportioned to the 
State of New Mexico under the Federal highway act. However, the 
State did not have sufficient Federal-aid money therefor, and to ex- 
pedite the construction of the road a plan was adopted whereby certain 
parts of the road would have Federal aid entirely; others, Federal aid 
in part; and others, State and county. Nevertheless this will not affect 
the status of the road as a Federal-aid highway, as it is included in the 
State's approved 7 per cent system. 

At the time the 1927 estimates were prepared our information se- 
cured from the Bureau of Public Roads was that the highway would 
not be completed for a year or so, and it was thought that no funds 
would be required for maintenance purposes next year. However, the 
work has progressed more rapidly than anticipated and 14.033 miles of 
the road in the reservation will be completed by May 1 under contracts 
approved by the Bureau of Public Roads and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, which provide for grading and drainage, but not for surfacing, 

The State engineer advises that maintenance will be necessary as 
soon as the road is open to traffic, and he asks that the $20,000 be 
made available for this purpose. He states that the length of that part 
of the road across the reservation when completed will be 82.5 miles, 
of which only 19 miles will be surfaced initially under Federal ald and 
that the State will be required to surface as maintenance the remaining 
63.5 miles. The State engineer takes the position that it Is only with 
respect to the 19 miles to be surfaced under Federal aid that surfacing 
can be regarded as part of the construction cost, and that as to the 
other 63.5 miles—which includes the 14.033 miles to be completed by 
May 1—the surfacing thereof comes within the category of maintenance, 
for which he thinks the appropriation from tribal funds may properly be 
used, : 

It is, of course, our intention to comply literally with the terms of 
the act and use this money only for maintenance and repair purposes, 
as provided thereby. This particular phase of the matter is therefore 
being taken up with the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads in order 
to obtain his views so that we may definitely determine at just what 
stage construction ends and maintenance begins, as no doubt that bu- 
reau has formulated definite rules on the subject. 

For your further information there is attached hereto copy of a letter 
from Mr. James A. French, State highway engineer, on this subject. 

Cordially yours, 


the 
the 


Cuas. H. Burks, Commissioner. 
Hon. Lovis C. CRAMTON, 
House of Representatives, 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU or PUnme ROADS, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1926. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Burke, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr, Burke: Reference is made to your letter of March 29,- 
relative to the appropriation of 520,000 from Navajo tribal funds for 


1926 


the maintenance and repair of that portion of the Gallup-Shiprock 
Highway across the Navajo Indian Reservation in New Mexico. You 
state that a question has arisen as to the use of the appropriation for 
surfacing purposes, which Congressman Cuaurox seems to feel should 
be regarded as a part of the construction costs, while Mr. French, State 
highway engineer of New Mexico, would have it considered as main- 
tenance on the 63.5 miles of this highway which will not be surfaced 
with Federal aid. You, therefore, request an expression of my views 
on this point and also ask to be advised as to any definite rules which 
this bureau may have adopted for determining when construction ends 
and maintenance begins. 

The Federal highway act (sec. 2, par. 5) defines the term“ main- 
tenance” to mean “the constant making of needed repairs to pre- 
serve a smooth surfaced highway.“ There has been no rule adopted by 
this bureau for determining just when construction ends and main- 
tenance begins. Based on the information submitted, I agree with Con- 
gressman CRAMTON in his view that the surfacing of this 63.5 miles of 
earth road would seem more properly to be a construction cost rather 
than a maintenance charge. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas H. MacDonacp, 
Chief of Bureau. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, April 12, 1926, 
Hon. Louis C. Cramron, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mn. Cramton: Referring to previous correspondence on the 
subject, there is attached hereto for your information copy of our letter 
of April 7 to Mr. James A. French, State highway engineer, Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., relative to the expenditure of the $20,000 appropriation for 
the maintenance and repair of that portion of the Gallup-Shiprock 
Highway on the Navajo Reservation. 

Cordially yours, 
Cas. H. Buxkx. 
Commissioner. 


# 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF ‘INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, April 7, 1926. 
Mr. James A. FRENCH, 
State Highway Engineer, Santa Fe, N. Mer. 

My Dran Mn. FRENCH ; Commissioner Hagerman has referred to this 
office your letter of March 11 relative to the $20,000 appropriation for 
the maintenance and repair of that portion of the Gallup-Shiprock 
Highway on the Navajo Reservation. 

You say that projects Nos. 146-B and 146-D, which aggregate 
14.033 miles within the reservation, will be completed by May 1 under 
contracts which provide for grading and drainage structures only; that 
of the total length of the road on the reservation (82.5 miles) only 
19 miles will be surfaced under Federal aid; that the State will be 
required to surface under maintenance the other 63.5 miles, which 
include the 14.033 miles comprised in sections 146-B and 146-D; and 
that maintenance will be necessary as soon as the road is open to 
traffic. 

Presumably the State desires to utilize part of the $20,000 for initial 
surfacing on sections 146-B and 146-D and the other portions of the 
road on the reservation which will not be surfaced under Federal aid. 
In this connection there is attached hereto a copy of a letter from 
Hon. Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
expressing the view that the surfacing of these 63.5 miles comes under 
the category of construction rather than maintenance. Such being the 
case, no part of the $20,000 appropriation can be used therefor. You 
also say that projects Nos. 146-C (19.865 miles) and 147-C (29.355 
miles), except the bridges, will be constructed entirely at the expense 
of the State. As the appropriation is for maintenance and repair of 
that part of the Federal aid highway on the reservation, no part of the 
money can be used on these two sections thereof. In other words, the 
expenditure of the appropriation must be limited to the maintenance 
and repair of such portions of the highway as have been or will be 
constructed from Federal aid. 

You further ask just how the expenditure of this money will be 
handled and say that your office will be glad to supervise it. Mr. 
Hagerman recommends that the money be turned over to the State, in 
view of the fact that the highway department has the necessary ma- 
chinery, equipment, facilities, and organization for the maintenance of 
the road. However, the act prescribes no procedure; and as this office 
was in doubt as to the correct method to follow, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has been asked to render a decision relative thereto. Upon receipt 
thereof you will be advised in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHAS. H. BURKE, Commissioner. 


Mr, CRAMTON. I move the previous question, Mr. Speaker. 
The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the conference report. 

The conference report was adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The oe will report the first 
amendment in disagreement. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 26: Page 59, line 22, strike out “$134,100, to be 
paid from the fund held by the United States in trust for the Osage 
Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma,” and insert “ $149,100, of which $15,000 
shall be immediately available, to be pald from the funds held by the 
United States in trust for the Osage Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma: 
Provided, That any employee of the Osage Agency paid from tribal 
funds, who, since July 1, 1924, or who may hereafter be absent from 
his designated headquarters at a greater distance than 5 miles on 
official business, may be allowed his actual expenses while away from 
headquarters, in addition to his salary.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur, 
and in support of that motion and in brief explanation, I should 
say this amendment really covers two matters as inserted by 
the Senate. First, it increases the appropriation for adminis- 
trative purposes among the Osage Indians $15,000, in order 
that the Osage act of 1924, as to investment of certa in im- 
pounded funds of these Indians might be carried out. The 
second part of it is a provision with reference to certain travel 
expenses of employees of the Osage agencies, these expenses 
and appropriations being from the tribal funds of the Osage 
Indians. 

The motion to recede and concur was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment numbered 31: On page 68, line 19, after the word “ engi- 
neer,” insert a colon and the following: “Provided further, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in his discretion, until 
June 80, 1927, to extend the time for payment of operation and main- 
tenance or water-rental charges due and unpaid for such period as in 
his Judgment may be necessary, not exceeding five years. The charges 
so extended sball bear interest, payable annually, at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum until paid. The Secretary of the Interior is also 
authorized, in his discretion, until June 30, 1927, to contract with any 
irrigation district or water users’ association for the payment of the 
construction charges then remaining unpaid within such term of years, 
as the Secretary may find to be necessary. The construction charges 
due and unpaid when such contract is executed shall bear interest 
payable annually at the rate of 6 per cent per annum until paid.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur. 
This is the amendment that the gentleman from South Dakota 
and I were just discussing. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment in disagreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment numbered 46: On page 90, after line 16, insert: 

“Under the supervision and direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the reclamation of arid lands, under the act of June 17, 1902, 
and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, shall be ad- 
ministered by a commissioner of reclamation, who shall be equipped for 
the duties of said office by practical experience in irrigation of arid 
lands and the agricultural development and utilization thereof, and who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate: Provided, That the first commissioner appointed 
under the provisions herein shall receive a salary of $10,000 per 
annum.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment which I have sent to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“ Hereafter the reclamation of arid lands under the act of June 17, 
1902, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, shall be 
administered, under the supervision and direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, by a Commissioner of Reclamation, who shall be appointed 
by the President and shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL.) The question is 
on the motion of the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I think I should state the 
difference between the amendment of the Senate and this pro- 
vision is this: That the Senate amendment sets forth the 
qualifications so that they might fit only the one man who is 
now holding the job, and some time we may want some one 
else. Further, the Senate amendment provides for confirmation 
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by the Senate, while I believe the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion should be independent, and that provision is not desirable. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BYRNS. Under this amendment would it not be pos- 
sible to have a commissioner in addition to a present director 
under the present law? In other words, the amendment simply 
creates a commissioner at $10,000 a year and still leaves in 
force and effect the position of Director of Reclamation with 
a salary of $7,500. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The amendment submitted creates a com- 
missioner expressly for the administration of all these lands in 
order to ayoid any such question as the gentleman suggests. 

Mr. BYRNS. I ask the gentleman if his amendment abol- 
ishes the position of Director of Reclamation. If this amend- 
ment is adopted, will you not be in a position, so far as the 
law is concerned, of having a commissioner at $10,000 a year, 
a new position, and at the same time have the position of 
Director of Reclamation at $7,500 a year? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The present official is known as commis- 
sioner. I think the Senate amendment might be open to the 
criticism which the gentleman suggests, but the amendment I 
have offered expressly takes away from the present officer all 
duties and puts them under the new official. 

Mr. BYRNS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but if it is the 
purpose to abolish the present position of director, why not 
say so? . 

Mr. CRAMTON. I thought I had accomplished it in this 
amendment: 


Hereafter the reclamation of arid lands under the act of June 17, 
1902, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto shall be 
administered under the supervision and direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior by a Commissioner of Reclamation— 


And so forth. That is all the present offieial is doing. I 
thought when we took away his duties—and the present official 
is not a statutory officer; he holds office at the will of the 
Secretary of the Interior—I think it would be difficult to pro- 
vide that the present office should be discontinued. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman says that the present officer 
holds his position at the will of the Secretary of the Interior. 
The gentleman may be correct, for he knows more about 
reclamation law than I know or ever will know. I think the 
gentleman is mistaken—I think that the appropriation bills 
refer to him as director; but even if the gentleman is correct 
about that 

Mr. CRAMTON. For many years it was director, and when 
the change was made they changed it from director to commis- 
sioner. But it is entirely in the- discretion of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Mr. BYRNS. Conceding that, the gentleman says that the 
Director or Commissioner of Reclamation at present simply 
exists by virtue of the will of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Unless we muke a provision to that effect that there shall not 
be any such position as now exists, is it not possible under 
this amendment that Congress will have created a statutory 
position of $10,000 a year and at the same time some Secretary 
of the Interior may continue the present Commissioner of 
Reclamation? I do not mean the present official, but the present 

sition, 

Mi CRAMTON. I am agreeable to accept any amendment 
that seems likely to improve the situation; but let me say that 
the expenditures. from the reclamation fund have been left up 
to this time to the discretion of the department very largely. 
We have not specified the official. When they have wanted to 
appoint a commissioner of finance they have done it; when 
they wanted to appoint an agricultural economist they have 
done it. We can say that they shall not have any other official 
as Commissioner of Reclamation, but I do not think they 
would have two officers of the same title. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If the gentleman will yield, there is no 
statute designating the Director of Reclamation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is by order of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. And afterwards it was changed to Com- 
missioner of Reclamation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The office is certainly worth $10,000 a 


year. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I think there is something in 
the contention of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], 
but this is the first time my mind has been called to that 
situation. Since he has mentioned it, I believe there is some 
substance to what he says; but there was no intention upon 
the part of the conferees of the House, and I am sure on the 
part of the conferees of the Senate, except that the present 
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Director of Reclamation should be dispensed with and that 
office abolished and a new office created to take its place. I 
have no objection, so far as I am concerned, and I think the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] would have no objec- 
tion, to having the bill amended, but the conference report 
has already been adopted by the Senate, and, of course, that 
would involve some little bit of work that has already been 
done. But for that, I would be glad to see it come back. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Michigan 
has suggested that he will not object to an amendment to the 
amendment, I have not a copy of the amendment before me, 
it has just been offered from the floor, and I can not offer an 
amendment at the moment. I think the gentleman from Michi- 
gan should correct that situation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, my original purpose was to 
move to recede and concur with an amendment that would 
simply state that the commissioner should be appointed by the 
President and receive a certain salary. The very efficient clerk 
of the Committee on Appropriations, Mr. Shields, called my at- 
tention to the fact that the amendment I proposed might haye 
the same vice that the gentleman has suggested, only in a 
greater degree, and that I was not transferring to that official 
the duties under this statute, and so the clerk of the committee, 
to guard against that, prepared this amendment which I have 
offered. If the commissioner were a statutory official, it would 
be very easy to provide, but let me suggest to the gentleman 
Ming Tennessee that we so amend my amendment to read in 
this way: 


Hereafter the reclamation of arid lands under the act of June 17,- 
1902. and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereof, now 
administered by the Commissioner of Reclamation, shall be administered 
under the supervision and direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
by a Commissioner of Reclamation, who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year, and the present posi- 
tion is hereby abolished. 


Mr. BYRNS. I think that would certainly relieve one very 
serious objection to this amendment, but I say to the gentleman 
that I have another fundamental objection to the amendment 
as amended. I should think that amendment ought to be 
offered, and if the amendment is to be adopted, it ought to carry 
that language. That does not relieve my other objection, how- 
ever. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. When Doctor Meade was before 
the subcommittee in the hearings he appeared as commissioner. 
It is so stated here. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think this will meet the views of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, and if I meet one of his serious 
objections, I think he ought to be willing to forget the others. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the amend- 
ment which I have offered and offer this other one in its place, 
which I now send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CRaMToN moves that the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate No. 46, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the following: 

“ Hereafter, the reclamation of arid lands, under the act of June 
17, 1902, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, 
shall be administered under the supervision and direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, by a Commissioner of Reclamation, who 
shall be appointed by the President and shall receive a salary of 
$10,000 a year; and the present office of Commissioner of Reclama- 
tlon under appointment from the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
abolished,” 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the point 
of order upon that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I wish the gentleman would state his point 
of order, so that it may be disposed of now. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The point of order is that it 
is an amendment offered in the House to incorporate in the 
bill new legislation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, there is an amendment from 
the Senate on this same subject, and I am simply offering to 
recede and concur in that amendment with an amendment, 
which is germane and within the terms of the Senate amend- 
ment. s 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SxELL). It seems to the 
present occupant of the chair that that is entirely germane 


to the Senate amendment, and if it is it must be in order. 
The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, BYRNS]. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, the colloquy that occurred here 
a moment ago demonstrates the vice of attempting to legislate 
on appropriation bills. The rules of the House very strictly 
provide that no legislation shall be in order upon any appropria- 
tion bill. Here is an amendment that is put in by the Senate, 
which is brought back to the House by the House conferees, 
under the rules, and the chairman moves to concur. As 
adopted by the Senate some of us, whether correctly or not, 
were of the very firm impression that it might result in 
creating a big office of $10,000 per year without dispensing 
with the present position of director, and it is sought to be 
amended on the floor of the House during a brief considera- 
tion, so as to eliminate this objection, That is a clear illustra- 
tion of the wisdom of the rule of the House of Representatives 
prohibiting legislation on appropriation bills. The Appropria- 
tion Committee in a few rare cases has brought in legislative 
amendments to appropriation bills, and in nearly every instance 
many Members upon the floor of this House have risen and 
very strongly and severely censured that committee for bring- 
ing in that legislation. 

I am not complaining about that, because I think they were 
not only justified abundantly under the rules of the House in 
doing so, but I think the Committee on Appropriations ought to 
be most careful in proposing legislation on any appropriation 
bill, and that it ought never to do so except in emergency 
cases or in cases in which the House is practically unanimous 
or in cases where possibly the insertion of a little language will 
save much money to the Treasury of the United States. The 
House has criticized the Appropriations Committee in some in- 
stances. I ask the Members of this House whether they are 
going to permit another body, in which they have no voice, to 
do something that they will not permit a committee of this 
House, which is under their direction and control, to do? If 
you adopt this amendment, we are simply continuing to open 
the doors and to permit the other body to propose amendments 
in direct violation of our rules. There is no reason why a 
proposition of this kind should not come from the regularly 
constituted legislative committee in this House and be brought 
up under the rules of the House and discussed in the committee 
and on the floor under the general rules of debate instead of 
under a conference report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If I may interrupt the gen- 
tleman, I want to know am I right in inferring from what the 
gentleman says that this is legislation on an appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. BYRNS. 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I thought the Committee on 
Appropriations and all members of the subcommittees were 
firm with the positive declaration that there would not be 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. BYRNS. I am happy to say that under the leadership 
of our splendid chairman [Mr. Mappen] we adhere to the rule. 
What I am complaining about is that one of your own com- 
mittees over whom you have control is prevented from bringing 
in legislation of that kind and that we are now asked to permit 
another body to come in and propose legislation in defiance of 
the rules of the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Has it not come to this in 
the House? What we can not do in the way of adding legisla- 
tion to appropriation bills we can send over to the other body 
and let the other body do what we might want to do? 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman is clearly correct, and the 
legislative committees of this House ought to be protected in 
these matters. I think you gentlemen who are members of the 
legislative committees ought to stand up and protect your- 
selves and your committee when these matters of legislation 
are brought in 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

ur. BYRNS. May I have some more time? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will give the gentleman from Tennessee 
as much time as he wishes, but I am going to make this ap- 
peal, however, to the committee, that we be as brief as we can. 

Mr. BYRNS. This is an important matter. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, he will have 
his time, but this afternoon has been set aside for a conserva- 
tion discussion, and I do not desire to infringe upon that time 
any more than I have to do. How much time dees the gentle- 
man desire? - 
Mx. BYRNS. Five minutes; and I may not use more than 
three. 


It is clearly legislation; this is a Senate 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. BYRNS, I want to say to the gentleman that in refer- 
ence to this discussion upon general conservation I do not think 
it is quite as immediately important as this matter of legisla- 
tion that is now pending before us and which involves the 
creation of a new position at $10,000 a year. Now, what has 
happened? 

Mr. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. Briefly. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senate has already passed a bill, and the 
bill has been reported from the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation accomplishing what is desired 

Mr. BYRNS. That is all right, but Members have not had 
an opportunity to vote and pass on it. The gentleman says the 
Senate has passed the bill and the House committee has re- 
ported it, and yet he wants to put that bill upon this appro- 
priation bill denying the Members under the rules of this 
House the right to take their time and discuss it pro and con. 
He wants to force them to take it up on an hour's debate 
yielded by one gentleman who has appealed to Members uot 
to consume time, rather than bring it up under the general 
rules of the House. That is what I am protesting against. 
Applause. 

Now, another matter. What are you seeking to do? We 
passed a reclassification law. We thought and were told at 
the time that it was going to settle the question of salaries. 
Under the reclassification act—and I am subject to correction 
if I am in error—the present Commissioner of Reclamation is 
now drawing $7,500 a year. Is he a member of the Cabinet? 
No; he is the head of a great and important bureau of this 
Government, and I say frankly to you with the exception pos- 
sibly of one or two bureau chiefs, like the chief of the Bureau 
of Standards or Domestic and Foreign Commerce, I think if 
the chief of any bureau is to receive $10,000 possibly he ought 
to get it, but I protest against this action, gentlemen, of going 
outside the reclassification act and undertaking by piecemeal, 
by amendment from another body, to increase the salary of 
this officer. If you do you will gradually build up a system and 
a situation which we had before the reclassification act was 
passed. That is what you are doing when you undertake to 
give the head of this bureau $10,000, Why, he is getting $7,500 
to-day, which ought to be regarded as sufficient for the various 
heads of bureaus. 

Why give him 3314 per cent increase? Will it not mean that 
ro 175 be called upon to increase all others, whether large or 
sm 

Mr. SMITH. For the reason this gentleman—— 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman can make his speech in his own 
time. I can not yield to the gentleman for an argument. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman refuses to yield. 

Mr. BYRNS. Now, gentlemen, I appeal to you to vote this 
proposition down, and let us say to the other body, as we did in 
the last appropriation bill in the case of the Alien Property 
Custodian, that we are going to stand by the reclassification 
act, and that in this day and time we are not going to increase 
salaries to $10,000 in subordinate positions in the various de- 
partments. If you are going to increase bureau heads, in- 
crease them all. Why, if you do this, when you come back here 
in December, mark my prediction, you will find practically 
every head of every bureau of this Government of any conse- 
quence and importance coming to your Budget Director, coming 
to you, coming to the Committee on Appropriations, and fail- 
ing there, they will go over to the other body, and through the 
favor of some distinguished Member of that other body they 
will be able to get in an amendment, and then they will bring 
it before you. There will be a motion possibly to recede and 
concur, and you will be asked to vote the increase. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Tennessee has again expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say this, in answer 
to what my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] has sug- 
gested: The gentleman from Tennessee says this is brought 
back in violation of the rules of the House. 

Mr. BYRNS. No; I did not say exactly that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, that it was put in in the Senate in 
violation of our rules. The fact is, whether the House wants 
to do it or not, it is before the House exactly in accordance 
with the rules of the House. The bill passed the House and 
went to the Senate. This legislative provision was inserted in 
the Senate. The bill then went to conference. The conferees 


could not agree upon it in conference. We have done as the 
rules say we must do in connection with such an item, unless 
the other body recedes; and in this case they did not recede. 
We have brought it back to the House, and the House has the 
chance to vote upon this proposition. 
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the legislative committee of the Senate. The bill has been 
reported ont and it has come to the House and a similar bill 
has been considered by the House and favorably reported by 
the House committee; and so far as I know, no one on the 
House legislative committee has objected to this course, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In a moment. At the present time no one 
on the House committee is objecting to this. The gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Smirn], the chairman of the committee 
having charge of this subject, has reported a similar bill to the 
Ilouse, and he has been on his feet vainly endeavoring to 
give his expression of his sympathy to the proposition con- 
tained in this amendment, but was not recognized by the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Texas for a question 
only. į 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman says the House 
conferees did not agree because the rules did not permit it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. We had no authority to agree, and 
we did not agree in conference, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. You did not agree in the written 
report, but is it not a fact that you privately agreed with the 
Senate conferees and told them you would report this to the 
House and favor the Senate amendment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If it is important to the gentleman to 
know, I will say that the House conferees told the Senate con- 
ferees that they had no authority to agree upon that amend- 
ment. On the insistence of the Senate, however, we stated 
that we would bring the matter back to the House and submit 
it to the House on my motion to concur with an amendment, 
which amendment the Senate. conferees never saw. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The position taken by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. ByrNg]; as I understand it, is this: 
If we continue to indorse the action of the Senate in violating 
the rules of the House by inserting matters of legislation on 
appropriation bills, we thereby eliminate our rules. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman from Tennessee and the 
gentleman from Alabama and others will undertake a crusade 
to prevent any matters of a legislative character from being 
agreed to under those conditions in the House when brought 
back under the rules, I will have no quarrel with them. Pos- 
sibly it might accomplish a very desirable object. It is a little 
strange, however, that this particular proposition, to which 
the gentleman from Tennessee would oppose anyway if it came 
up under any rule and under any legislative situation—he 
expressed his opposition in his statement—it is strange that 
this should be the one case where this particular burning re- 
form should come into prominence. 

Mr. BYRNS. That is not fair to me. I have opposed the 
proposition to raise the salary of the Alien Property Custodian. 
I am sorry the gentleman did not cooperate with us in this 
present case. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is there anything here on record to show 
why this man should receive $10,000? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I can explain in a moment. I want to 
apply a limit 10 myself as well as to others. This officer has 
the responsibility of administration over something like $150,- 
000,000 of more or less precarious investments and new appro- 
priations of from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 a year. It is a 
position that requires the very highest skill and the great- 
est amount of training and experience. The present incumbent 
is receiving $7,500 a year. He was receiving that amount 
when the classification act became a law, and this amendment, 
of course, would give him an increase to $10,000. He has 
offers to-day to receive a larger salary outside of the Govern- 
ment service; and personally I am frank to say this, that in 
the present involved situation as to our reclamation fund and 
the many projects involved I think it would be a calamity to 
have a change in that office at this time, and I feel the posi- 
tion is worth the money. I think there are other bureau chiefs 
that are worth that money. 3 

Mr. BUTLER. That is what is knocking the Government 
service, ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. I believe that this official and the head of 
the Bureau of Mines and the Chief of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and the heads of many other bureaus, are worth as 
much as a Member of Congress. 

Mr. BUTLER. It depends on who the Members are. Some 


might make a million dollars a year, and some might not be 
able to make anything, or some others of us might be earning 
only a few thousand dollars. [Laughter.] 
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Boe PRAMEN, I yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LACK]. i 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this 
amendment substantially for the same reasons that were 
Stated by the gentleman from Tennessee. In the first place, 
it is argued that this amendment is needed so as to give the 
Commissioner of Reclamation more independence, It is argued 
that if you provide for his appointment by the President and 
require the Senate to confirm him, that will give him a larger 
amount of independence. 

Now, as a matter of fact, I think the most unwise part of the 
Senate amendment is that part of it which requires that he be 
confirmed by the Senate. 

Mr, CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, as the Senate 
proposed it confirmation is required, but my amendment does 
not require confirmation. I agree entirely with the gentleman 
about that, ; 

Mr, BLACK of Texas, I am glad to know that, because your 
amendment to the Senate amendment certainly ought to be 
adopted if the amendment is to be adopted at all. I am glad 
that part of the controversy is disposed of . 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Will the gentleman explain what 
he means? I do not catch his point there, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Inasmuch as it is involved, I would 
rather go ahead, as I have only three minutes. The most im- 
portant question involved in this amendment is this: We have 
the reclassification act that was passed in 1923. That act re- 
classifies all of the important executives of the Government 
bureaus and undertakes to equalize the salaries. I have not a 
word to say derogatory to the ability of Mr. Elwood Mead; I 
am confident he is an able, conscientious, and valuable public 
servant, but we have good men, like Doctor Burgess, at the 
head of the Bureau of Standards. He gets no more than $7,500 
and he may not get over $6,500. I do not know; but he could 
not get over $7,500 under the reclassification act. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, Doctor Mead 
is getting a salary of $7,500, because he was getting that at the 
time of the passage of the reclassification act; but if a new 
man should come into that position, he would get only $6,000, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am glad to have that information. 
Then we have the able Doctor Klein, at the head of the Bureau 
9 a and Domestie Commerce. He gets no more than 

7,500. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman one 
additional minute. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, Then we have the chief of the Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving, the largest concern of its kind in 
the world. He is classified under the classification act. Then 
we have the Public Printer, Mr. George Carter, and he is at 
the head of the largest printing establishment in the world. 
He comes under the reclassification act. 

Mr. BYRNS. He gets $6,000. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I know he is not paid $7,500 yet, but 
he may get that later. s 

Mr. BYRNS. No; he has a statutory salary of $6,000. - 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Now, gentlemen, I submit that if we 
are going to rearrange these salaries—I am not contending 
that we ought not to do it, and perhaps we should—we ought 
to do it in a legislative way; we ought to bring in a legislative 
bill and let Congress do it. I think that would be much the 
wiser and better legislative policy to pursue, and therefore I 
shall vote against this Senate amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman from Michigan yield for 
a question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the first commissioner is to receive $10,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, what will the fifth commissioner 
receive? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, we have the Senate amendment be- 
fore us, but the amendment I have offered fixes a permanent 
salary, i 

Mr. BUTLER. It looks to me as though it is a sliding scale, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. HUDSPETH], 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Gentlemen of the House, I am for this 
amendment. I do not care how it got on this bill. I 
know it is no violation of our rules for the Senate to put on 
an amendment and our conferees to bring it back here. for 
House action. It ought to be there, It may not have gotten 
on the bill as our rules provide, but we can not abridge the 
Senate's right to put on amendments. This amendment ought 
to be on this bill, because this is a $10,000 position. My 
friend from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] spoke about Cabinet posi- 
tions. I want to state to my friend that the man who does 
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his duty in this office, as the present occupant, Doctor Mead, 
certainly performs it to the fullest extent, works as hard as 
any Cabinet head in this Government. 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not question that, I will say to my 
friend from Texas, but does not the géntleman think that 


these other positions, to which the gentleman from Texas [Mr.. 


BLAOR] has referred, ought to receive the same consideration? 
These other positions were put in the bill by the Senate, but 
the House conferees would not agree to them in conference. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to state that those salaries ought 
to be increased in many instances. 

Mr. BYRNS. This will cost, a half million or a million 
dollars a year. 

Mr. HUDSPETH, I want to state to my friend that we had 
a Director of Reclamation for a long number of years, and a 
very efficient one—Mr. A. P. Davis. He went out of that office, 
after serving for very many years. without a dollar, so I am 
informed, and that condition ought not to continue. This 
is a $10,000 position. We have a $10,000 man down there. 

This was thrashed out by the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. A full hearing was had upon this measure, and 
it was reported unanimously by that committee, So it does 
come from a legislative committee, although we have not, of 
course, an opportunity to pass upon it at this time. I cer- 
tainly think this amendment ought to be adopted by the House. 

Mr. BYRNS. Let me ask the gentleman this question: I 
understand the Senate has passed the bill? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. And the House committee has reported it. 
We have six weeks or two months during which the Congress 
will be in session, and is it not possible to take that bill up 
under the rules of the House and conform to the rules of the 
House with reference to appropriations? Is it not possible 
to pass it and provide for this salary in the deficiency bill, and 
the gentleman knows it will be taken care of? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. My friend from Tennessee knows it is 
almost impossible to get up a bill of thar kind in this House, 
especially this late in the session. We can not do it, and this 
amendment has been put in this bill, and it ought to be con- 
curred in by this House, because the position calls for that 
salary. I am very partial to the gentleman now holding the 
position of Commissioner of Reclamation and have a very 
high estimate of his ability. He earns every dollar asked for; 
but I also advocate the raise because the dignity and respon- 
sibility of the position demand it. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, there are many reasons why this 
amendment should be adopted, one of which is that this gentle- 
man has spent his life in reclamation work. His experience 
and qualifications for this service have been recognized not only 
by this country but by foreign governments, which have on 
different occasions employed him in an advisory capacity. He 
gave up a position in the faculty of the University of California 
at Berkeley, paying $11,000 per year, in order to take this posi- 
tion, on the assurance that he would receive $10,000 per year. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Who assured him that? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Various gentlemen assured him of that, 
I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH. I may also say that I know this gentleman 
has positions offered him which will pay twice as much as he is 
now receiving; but he has undertaken the work of rehabilitat- 
-ing these reclamation projects which is now only about half 
completed, and it is of very great importance to the Govern- 
ment that he be continued in this position because of the im- 
portance of the work, which involves the expenditure of from 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000 every year. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. As I understood the gentleman, one of the im- 
portant reasons why he is urging this increase in salary is be- 
cause this gentleman is liable to leave this work for other 
service. 

MI SMITH. He is not urging it. It is being urged by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. BEGG. I was just wondering what would happen to the 
Reclamation Service if this man should die. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not think it is proper to discredit the 


services and the ability of a man who has the reputation that 
Doctor Mead enjoys. 3 

Mr. BEGG. Nobody is discrediting the ability or the service 
of this man. 
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Mr. SMITH. Of course, if he should leave the service, either 
by death or by resignation, it would be very difficult to find 
anyone who could take up his work where he would lay it down. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield me 
three minutes? 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Brack of Texas) there were—ayes 46, noes 48. 

So the previous question was refused. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I will ask for tellers unless 
I can satisfy the time for debate in less time than a teller call 
would require, All I want is expedition. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I suggest to the gentleman we 
have some understanding about time. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want three minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I had forgotten my promise to the gentle- 
man from Texas. I yield the gentleman three minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to show you how this 
classification works and how the Committee on Appropriations 
in the House and Senate work outside of the classification, 
What is the use of having a classification law and a commis- 
sion to fix salaries when Congress is going to come in and pick 
employees out here and there and show favoritism? 

Mr. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON» I regret I can not yield now. The gentle- 
man has had his time. 

We have in the District a District alienist, and up until 
1914 his salary was $1,000. In 1916 it was raised to $1,500 and 
was held at that right along until the classification bill was 
passed, and there were 50 prominent doctors any one of whom 
would have been glad to have had the job, but as soon as the 
classification bill was passed it automatically increased that 
salary from $1,500 to $3,300. That is the way the classification 
act works, 

Now, you are not satisfied with that kind of a law, you are 
not satisfied with the operation of a law that has doubled, and 
in some instances trebled, the salaries of various chiefs of 
bureaus, but you come in and single them out now and raise 
them from $6,500, as you are doing in this amendment, to 
$10,000. Do you not know that just as soon as you raise this 
salary of Doctor Mead—and I will grant you that Doctor Mead 
is a man who may be worth $10,000—but the very minute you 
do it, J can name you 20 chiefs of important bureaus, who are 
just as important to this Government as Doctor Mead, who 
could come in here and say, “Congress has done us an injus- 
tice.” What are you going to do about it? 

Mr. BUTLER. Raise theirs, of course. 

Mr. BLANTON. You will get tired of raising these salaries 
some time. The people will stop it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I do not know anything about Doctor Mead. He 
may be worth many thousands of dollars a year, but I want to 
submit a few remarks to the House with reference to what this 
House is doing with its own privileges and its own powers, 

In the first place, under the rules of this House this amend- 
ment could not be offered on the floor. It formerly could, but 
the House got the idea it wanted to keep the Committee on Ap- 
propriations busy with appropriations and not legislation, and 
we changed that rule. Now the bill goes to the Senate; the 
Senate puts on this amendment. The rules of the House pro- 
hibit the conferees from agreeing to any Senate amendment 
like this, but what do the conferees do? They do not agree in 
black and white; they do not agree in the report and put it 
down over their signatures, but they privately agree with the 
Senate conferees, ‘We will agree on the q. t.; we will take 
your amendment back over to the House; we will get up and 
offer it and we will recommend that it be adopted.” What 
does that do? It is an affront to this House and to the dignity 
of this House, The old rule was much to be preferred, be- 
cause under the old rule when the House could put legislation 
on an appropriation bill Members had the benefit of going be- 
fore the committee of this House and threshing it out, and 
then it came on the floor of this House in Committee of the 
Whole and there was an opportunity to debate it and vote it 
down or to yote it up—to act upon it. But now we have abdi- 
cated that power. We have denied ourselves the right to do 
that. The result is it goes over and the Senate puts it on, and 
the House conferees in a little private conference behind closed 
doors say, “ Yes; we will not put it in the report, but as men’ 
of honor we will take it back to the House and we will recom- 
mend if, and being on the Committee on Appropriations the 
House will swallow it on account of our prestige.” 
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What does it do? Only a few of us here, a conference report 
is brought in—a matter of high privilege—got to get it through 
quickly ; and the result is we are denying the House the right 
of legislating. This amendment ought to be defeated. The 
Committee on Reclamation ought to do its duty. The chairman 
of the Committee on Reclamation ought to have gone to the 
steering committee and gotten the opportunity to have the legis- 
lative bill considered. 

Mr. SMITH. We have brought in a Senate bill, and it is on 
the calendar awaiting consideration. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Why did not the gentleman get 
it up? Why did he not go to the steering committee? 

Mr. SMITH. There are hundreds of bills on the calendar 
that can not be brought up under the rule until they are 
reached in order, and this is one of them. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to say this in connec- 
tion with what the gentleman from Texas has said about the 
rules or the change of rules. He says there was a time when 
the Appropriations Committee could have done this. There 
never has been a time in 20 years when an appropriating com- 
mittee could put any legislation on a bill, except it was also 
a legislative committee that had charge of the bill. The Naval 
Affairs Committee could do it, but the Irrigation Committee 
never had the appropriating power and never had authority 
to put this on a bill. 

The great change in the rules is this: Under the old rule 
riders on appropriation bills were inserted in the Senate, and 
there was no restriction on the part of the conferees, and 
they were agreed to in conference. Now, under the present 
rules that can not be done, but anything that is legislative in 
character must come back for a separate vote. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 5 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. What effect on the gentleman's mind 
does this have on the idea of classification? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Under the classification the highest salary 
that you could have is $7,500. If a new man came in, he could 
only get $6,000. This gives the commissioner $10,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
O‘lahoma [Mr, Carrer]. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, there never has 
been a time during my 19 years of service when this committee, 
having power of appropriations, had the right to propose legis- 
lation on appropriation bills. But that was often done in the 
old days on the floor of the House when points of order were 
not made against such an amendment. 

When I heard my genial friend from Texas tell about what 
happened in the conference I wondered if he was omniscient, 
and then I wondered if I was in that conference, because I 
never heard in my life such a mess of stuff put upon the con- 
ferees. There was no agreement in conference to do anything, 
absolutely no agreement. The gentleman from Michigan said: 


We will have to take this back to the House. 


The conferees might have had their opinion abont what was 
going to be done, aud we had our opinion of what we would do. 
If the gentleman from Michigan or the gentleman from Ohio 
ever at any time indicated that they were going to try to 
have any amendment adopted or try to comply with the request 
of the Senate conferees, then I never heard of it. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Yes, 

Mr. BEGG. If this amendment is adopted, is not this the 
first break over on the classification act? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklalioma. I can not answer that. The 
gentleman from Ohio is better posted than I am. 

Mr. BEGG. I think it is; and if there is this one, would not 
there be other applications for us to make discrepancies in the 
future? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, Well. I am discussing another 
phase of the matter and have only three minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, your subcommittee has complied simply with 
the rules of the House. The rules require that the subcom- 
mittee shall not bring in an amendment not authorized by law. 
They shall not bring in any item into the appropriation bill 
not authorized by law, or changing existing law, and that is 
exactly what your subeommittee has done—it has obeyed the 
law. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Where have the rules been violated? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Not in any way. We have com- 
plied strictly with the rules, which require that when the Sen- 
ate puts on an amendment obnoxious to the House rules the 
conferees shall bring it back here for full and free action of 
the House, and that is what the conferees have done. We have 
not violated the rules of the House in law, spirit, or principle. 
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Mr. HASTINGS. Are you not aiding the Senate to violate 
the rules of the House? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. We are not doing anything but 
bringing this back for your action. You may aid the Senate by 
your, vote; I could aid them; but that is the gentleman’s 
individual right, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on ordering 
the previous question. 

A — question was taken, and the previous question was or- 
ere 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the gentleman from Michigan to concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The question was taken; and the Chair being in doubt, the 
committee divided, and there were—ayes 49, noes 65. 

So the motion to recede and concur with an amendment was 
rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk proceeded to report amendment No. 62. 

Mr. BLANTON (interrupting the reading). Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] It is evident that there is 
no quorum present. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


{Roll No. 79] 


Aldrich Douglass Kendall Ragon 
Allen Doyle Kerr Ransley 
Andresen Drane Kindred Reece 
Anthony Esterly Kunz Reed, N. Y. 
Appleby Fitzgerald, Roy G. Lampert Sabath 
Arentz Flaherty Lanham Sanders, N. I. 
Auf der Heide Fredericks Lee, Ga. Sanders, Tex. 
Ayres Freeman Lindsay Schafer 
Barbour Frothingbam Lineberger Sears, Fla. 
Barkley Furlow Linthicum Shallenberger 
Bixler Gallivan Lyon Sinclair 
Black, N. v. Gambrill McFadden Stedman 
Boies Garrett, Tex. Magee, Pa. Stephens 
Boylan Golder Mead Sullivan 
Britten Graham Merritt Swarts 
Browning Green, Iowa Michaelson Swoope 
Bulwinkle Hale Montgomery Taber 

rtness Hall, Ind. Morgan Taylor, Tenn. 
Carpenter Hall, N. Dak, Morin Thomas 
Carter, Calif. Hardy Nelson, Wis, Updike 
Celler Harrison Newton, Minn. Vare 
Clea Haugen Newton, Mo. Vinson, Ga, 
Connolly, Pa Hawes O'Connor, N. Y. Warren 
Cooper, Ohio Hickey Parker Watres 
Corning Howard Patterson Weller 
Coyle Hull, Tenn. Perkins Wilson, Miss, 
Crowther Irwin Perlman Wingo 
Curry Jeffers Phillips Wood 
ren 28 a Seiri eee 

mpsey nson, Ky, ‘ou Vyant 
Dickinson, Iowa Keller Purnell 
Dickstein Kelly Quayle 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three hundred and five Mem- 
bers have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 62: Page 103, after line 22, insert: 

„The proviso at the end of section 21 of the Federal highway act, ap- 
proved November 9, 1921, which requires that any amount of Federal 
funds apportioned to any State under the provisions of said act which 
shall remain unexpended at the end of the period during which it is avail- 
able for expenditure under said section shall be reapportioned within 
60 days thereafter to all the States in the same manner and on the 
same basis as if it were being apportioned thereunder for the first time, 
shall not apply to such portion of the sum apportioned to the State of 
Montana from the appropriations made for the fiscal years ending June 
80, 1924, and June 30, 1925, respectively, as may remain unexpended 
on June 30, 1926, and on June 30, 1927, respectively, the dates on 
which will expire the period during which the funds apportioned for 
the fiscal years 1924 and 1925, respectively, are available for expendi- 
ture; and the portion of the sum apportioned to Montana for said 
fiseal year 1924 which shall remain unexpended on June 30, 1926, and 
the portion of the sum apportioned to Montana for the fiscal year 1925 
which shall remain unexpended on June 30, 1927, or such amount 
thereof as the Secretary of Agriculture may deem necessary, shall be 
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expended by the Secretary of Agriculture in the construction of the 
road from Red Lodge, Mont., through the Beartooth National Forest 
and the Shoshone National Forest and Cooke City, State of Montana, 
80 as to connect with the existing highway into the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, leading to said town of Cooke City: Provided, That no 
part of the appropriations herein referred to shall be used on roads 
outside of national forest reserves.“ 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the Senate amendment No. 62 and 
concur in the same. 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
Leavitr]. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
this amendment to the appropriation bill has to do with a 
road that leads through property that belongs to you, through 
two national forests and into a national park that also belongs 
to you—not through two national forests that belong to the 
State of Montana and the State of Wyoming and into a 
national park that belongs to the States of Montana and 
Wyoming and Idaho. It is altogether through property that 
belongs to all the States of the Union. ‘The situation is this: 
The conditions in Montana have been such during the last few 
years—and I am glad that those conditions have now be- 
come so much better that the future will take care of itself 
in matters of this kind—that it has been impossible for that 
State to meet all the Federal-aid funds that have been 
available. There will be funds the State of Montana will not 
be able to meet as required, and which, under the law, will 
revert. < 

The proposal is that these funds for two years shall be used 
to construct a highway that will lead through these two 
national forests, and that means through lands without settle- 
ment, without any tax-paying property along the highway, 
into the Yellowstone National Park. This was a measure in- 
troduced in the regular way in the Senate, and which, after 
consideration and with the complete approval of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, was passed. There has been nothing 
underhanded, nothing in any way secretive about the way 
this was then put into this appropriation bill as an amend- 
ment. After the bill had passed the Senate, I went to the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Roads of the House 
and talked with him about this procedure. I said that the 
bill would come over in the regular way, and that it was felt 
by the Department of the Interior that it covers an emergency 
matter. Because it is an emergency matter we would be 
justified, I felt, as they felt in the Senate, in adding it to the 
Interior Department appropriation bill, where it could be 
quickly considered. I made that whole situation plain to 
the chairman of the Committee on Public Roads. I understand 
to-day that he is going to oppose this because he thinks his 
committee should handle it. It has been in the hands of 
his committee in good faith for a matter of several weeks, and 
no one could be more surprised than I at his changed posi- 
tion, as I understood it. There has been no trying to slip 
anything over on this House, either in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee or by the conferees. 

I said that I would tell the House why this is an emergency 
matter. Cooke City is a small mining camp, growing in im- 
portance at the present time, located at the northeastern corner 
of the Yellowstone National Park. There is but one way of 
hauling out the ore. That is on a road of something over 50 
miles which goes for practically all of the distance through the 
Yellowstone Park. They haul the ore in large trucks, and it 
will become a danger and inconvenience to the people of the 
United States who are using the highway. With the recently 
increased activities of that mining camp it is certain that this 
season and the seasons to come will provide such a tonnage 
of ore and machinery during the tourist season that it may 
even result in the loss of life by accidents. 

The proposal is that these funds shall be used to construct 
a new road of some 65 miles into Cooke City and on into the 
Yellowstone Park, a distance of a mile or two more, so that 
there will be another outlet for this ore to the town of Red 
Lodge, which is at the end of a railroad. It will also furnish 
a fine new entrance to the Yellowstone National Park, and I 
ean say from personal knowledge it is into one of the most 
attractive and beautiful parts of that park. 

It will make the park more available to all the people of 
the United States. This will be a road for the benefit of all 
the people of the United States expended in this one place 
instead of scattering the money back to the different States in 
comparatively small amounts. 

I have said to you that the Interior Department very strongly 
favors this measure. I will read to you very briefly just the 
coneluding statement from the Secretary of the Interior to 
Senator Moses: 
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-While this proposed highway is entirely outside the park, it is be- 
lieved that its construction would materially relieve the park road if 
the predicted increase of commercial travel should become a reality, 
which seems probable, 


If I had time to read the report, I feel you would be fully 
convinced 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Does the gentleman mean to 
say that the Interior Department is at the back of this par- 
ticular bill, or merely desires an appropriation for the construc- 
tion of the highway? 

Mr, LEAVITT. It is back of this particular bill. This pro- 
vision is in the form of the Senate bill which was before the 
Secretary of the Interior when he made the report. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, the road bill is 
generally under the Agricultural Department for administra- 
tion. I wondered if the views of that department were con- 
sidered as being worth anything in this matter, and I wondered 
if the Department of Agriculture had been consulted? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It was before the Bureau of Public Roads. 
From the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads there is a state- 
ment, and all the way through I am told there has been an 
understanding between the different departments, The Director 
of National Parks and the Forest Service haye been in the 
operation from the beginning. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman, 
if he will yield further, that it involves a question of broad 
policy, and, as far as I am concerned personally, I do not care 
anything about the opinion of either department, but in view 
of the fact the gentleman mentioned the Interior Department, 
I thought it well to know if the Department of Agriculture had 
expressed any views on the subject. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will, 

Mr. LOZIDR. Aside from the question of this being legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill, I will ask the gentleman from 
Montana if this provision does not emasculate the funda- 
mental provisions of the Federal aid road act? 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is a broad question, but I will answer 
by the word no. 

Mr. DOWELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will. „ 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman mean to state to the 
House that the Bureau of Roads is favoring this bill? 

Mr. LEAVITT, I understand so, and I have talked with the 
Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield the gentleman two minutes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman mean to tell the House 
the Bureau of Roads is in favor of this bill? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I understand so by talking with the Chief of 
the Bureau of Publie Roads. 

Mr. DOWELL. And his statement to the geptleman is that 
he is in favor of it? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I understand so, 

Mr. DOWELL. Is he for it or against it? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I do not know that I understood what the 
gentleman stated; what was it? 

Mr. DOWELL. I asked the gentleman if the Bureau of 
Roads was for this measure or against it? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I think they are for it. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman, I think, answered he was. 

Mr. LEAVITT. He was for it; or, at least, not opposed. 
Now, just a minute to explain this. The Chief of the Bureau 
of Public Roads does not consider this the most important road 
to build in the State of Montana and the State of Wyoming 
from a forest-road standpoint, but from the standpoint of 
broader purposes my discussion of this matter with the Chief 
of the Bureau of Public Roads convinced me he is in favor 
of the construction of this highway. Now I will agree to this, 
that there is a seeming departure from established policy in the 
use of unmatched Federal funds rather than their redistribu- 
tion. But the road is entirely within national forests on a 
location which would some time in the future be entirely con- 
structed out of Federal funds. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield the gentleman three minutes addi- 
tional. 

Mr. LEAVITT. If this were a highway outside of territory 
that would not at some time come under 100 per cent Federal 
funds, the situation might be different, although I will say to 
you this, that as a Representative from one of the States 
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within which are one of the national parks and part of an- more than $7,500,000 annually, and that is the amount that is 
other there should be legislation enacted such as I have pro- being appropriated every year. 

posed in another bill that would make the Federal Govern- Mr. Speaker, I want to say to you that if you adopt this 
ment construct out of Federal funds entirely necessary high- | amendment you absolutely destroy every principle in the Fed- 
ways leading into the national parks for a distance of 20, 30, | eral road act. [Applause.] You not only destroy that, but you 
or 40 miles, or as far as might be necessary to make them safely | make an exception of one State and provide in effect that this 
available to the people of the United States, instead of throwing | State need not comply with the provisions of the Federal aid 
the burden on sparsely settled communities. The Government | act. If one State may receive its share of the Federal-aid 
should build many of them out of Federal funds. funds without complying with the Federal aid act, why has not 

Now, I say to you, Members of the House, that this is not a another State the same privilege? [Applause.] 

proposal which I introduced. It passed the Senate. It was The Federal road act was enacted to apply to all the States 
introduced by Senator Watsn, a bill that he carried forward | of the Union under equal conditions, and it seems to me that 
in an open way, a bill upon which he had hearings, and upon | the House to-day should say that this principle must be main- 
which he took the Senate and the Committee on Appropriations | tained. The House should not permit a subcommittee of the 
inte full confidence. It is not my bill. It has come over here, | Appropriations Committee to divert more than a million dollars 
however, in a way that makes me intensely interested in it, of money from the Federal-aid fund and make a special exception 
because I know it is valuable in a great territory belonging to in one State. Unless this amendment is defeated to-day, you 


the Nation and not alone to my State. are going to destroy all that has been done by the Government 
Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? | in establishing a great Federal-aid-to-roads system throughout 
Mr. LEAVITT. Les. the United States, [Applause.] 
Mr. MANLOVE. Can the gentleman tell us of what length I insist that if we are to maintain this great system, which 
this contemplated road will be? nas done so much in the past years, we should not make an 
Mr. LEAVITT. Sixty-five miles long, through an unsettled | exception of one State in the Union and say that it shall not 
country. be made to comply with the plain provisions of the law. 
Mr. MANLOVE. What is the amount of money inyolved? Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr, LEAVITT. Something over $900,000, Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 
Mr. FORT. Where does this road lead from? Mr. BLANTON, How did they pull the gentleman from 
Mr. LEAVITT. From Red Lodge to Cook City. Michigan [Mr. Cramton] over on this proposition? 
Mr. MANLOVE. What kind of a road is contemplated? Mr. DOWELL. I am unable to answer that question. 


Mr. LEAVITT. It will be a 12-foot road, somewhat narrow, Mr. BLANTON. They certainly have got him pulled over. 
but good enough to carry the traffic going in and out of the Mr. DOWELL. But I am able to say that this amendment 


park with safety to the people, r, not only transfers from the Department of Agriculture and 
Mr. TEMPLE. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? the Bureau of Roads over to the Department of the Interior, 
Mr. LEAVITT. Les. but it takes from the Federal-aid fund over a million dollars 


Mr. TEMPLE. What kind of a road is there from Cook City | and places it into a fund to go into the forestry department 
to the park? to build a forest road, 

Mr. LEAVITT. A very good road. It can be taken care of Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
by the national park funds. Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

This matter is a thing that should be taken care of now. Mr CRAMTON. How does it transfer this to the Department 
without awaiting the delays that might come through another | of the Interior when it is used on building a road through a 
consideration. [Applause.] national forest that is exclusively under the administration of 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Montana | the Department of Agriculture? 
has expired. r. DOWELL. How did the gentleman extend his juris- 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 1 75 in the Interior Department over to the Federal-aid 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOWELL]. fund in the Agricultural Department? 

ges SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized for Mr. CRAMTON. Simply because the Senate has put an 
10 minutes, ndment in the bill and in accordance with the rule it is 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, this amendment not only does 1 por for he action of the House, It does benefit a 

violence to the rules of the House, but it seems to me it does national park that is provided for in this bill. 


violence to the Committee on Appropriations itself. Mr. DOWELL. But there is an appropriation for the na- 
A bill was introduced in the Senate and passed very similar tional parks. If there is not a sufficient appropriation for the 


Searing, oud no investigation was made with reference tof dg l Darks, why does nat the gentieman' committee Gg 
; men and pass it so w 
Mr. CRAMTON, ‘Mr Speaker, will, the gentleman: yield? | | [Applause.] But do not take it from the fund that has been 


rsd ‘vere no hearings on this amendment? does not say approprlated for the purpose of aiding in the building of good 


ds, 

Mr. DOWELL. Not before the Roads Committee. The bill | ea 
came before the House and was referred ito the 2 of ae er 5 the gentleman yield? 
which I have the honor to be e man. No one has as for 5 5 
hearings, and no one has asked to present anything before the Mr. LEAVITT. 3 cord not 7 5 5 ee 
committee. It is now pending in the committee. Whatever | House the impression that this is being spent altogether in 
may have been done in the Committee on Appropriations, the Montana? The fact is that about pe y 5 in hat borage 
amendment presented here presents a peculiar situation. Mark | i rea POSEN iskate eure w 8 5 ire e 8 
you: The road fund is under the Agriculture Subcommittee of +5 aa ‘the a koali hdr sees aad 
the Committee on Appropriations. The subcommittee which | #ted 1 wilt 3 pak a Field: 
recommends this amendment is n for we erior | 55 PEE, ae e gen 
Department, and is by this amendment disposing of the roa > aa 
fund heretofore appropriated by the Agriculture Subcommittee. | Mr. PERET an x oem 1 . in 

Under the Federal road act the State of Montana is given a the $7,500,0¢ in y et Stati isk i 1 An teed ate 
certain part of the appropriations made by Congress of the | Mr. DOWE i it Sets NS s u oes not pay 
$75,000,000 on the condition that Montana matches it with a | | its share to match the Federal-aid road fund in that State. 
certain amount of money. In 1923 the State of Montana failed It. wants the Government appropriation for 1924 and ire 
to pay its share to match the Federal aid allotted to that State, Soar dijs contributing its share as provided in the Federal aid 

ro) Ww en from th 

saa PATa Z piy F Syste ar LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

This amendment is an attempt to save for the State of Mon- Mr. DOWELL. Les. 
tana the amount which was appropriated by the agricultural Mr. LEAVITT. I will say to the gentleman that Montana 
branch of the Committee on Appropriations for 1924 and 1925 | is initiating an act that will enable it to meet all of these 
and aggregates over $1,000,000, and this subcommittee now | funds dollar for dollar, as it has in the past. 
undertakes to take from the appropriation this amount and Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman is asking that we pay all of 
convert it to another purpose than a Federal-aid purpose, to wit, | the fund and put it into a forest road or trail. 
building a road in the forest. Seven million five hundred thou-| Mr. LEAVITT. Let me say to the gentleman that there 
sand dollars is annually appropriated for the Forestry Service | have been a couple of years during which they have not been 
for the purpose of building the forest roads and trails; and if | able to meet it, but they have met it in full in the past and 
this is not sufficient, I have not learned of it, That branch of | will in the future. 
the Government was before the committee and did not ask for Mr. DOWELL. It has not met it in the past. 
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Mr. DOWELL. Approximately $600,000 was turned back 
in 1923. It did not meet that; It is not meeting it in 1924, 
and it is not meeting it in 1925. The reason this bill is an 
emergency is because the time is near at hand when, if it is 
not used in Montana, it will be turned back where the law of 
1921 provides it shall be turned back, 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman one 


additional minute. 

Mr, BLANTON, 

Mr. DOWELL. Les. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not just a $1,000,000 proposition. It 
establishes a precedent which, if applied to all of the 48 
States alike, would cost this Government $64,000,000 in the 
ultimate. 

Mr. DOWELL. And not. only that, but absolutely destroy 
the Federal aid law. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Ves. 

Mr. LEAVITT, The gentleman's statement that this would 
apply in 48 States is not well founded, because there are 
national parks and national forests in only a few States. 

Mr. DOWELL. But if one State is made an exception under 
this law by an act of Congress, the same privilege should 
apply to any other State. I want to say now that the way to 
maintain the Federal aid system is to make no exceptions 
under the law. The act of 1921 gave to every State an equal 
right under it. Do not make this change. Do not destroy the 
whole policy of Federal aid legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BEGG]. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker and members of the committee, I 
think if I were trying to accomplish what I would like to see 
accomplished ultimately I would favor this proposition. I have 
no hesitancy in saying that I think the Federal Government 
has gone too far in Federal aid. If I could cut the 15,000 
miles down to about 6,000 or 7,000, I would do it in a minute; 
but I.know I can not do it at this time. 

There are two reason why this amendment ought to be de- 
feated. The first reason why it ought to be defeated is that 
we ought to turn back every single Senate amendment that is 
tacked onto an appropriation bill unless it is to care for an 
emergency. [Applause.] I do not believe anybody contends 
there is an emergency in this proposition. Consequently this 
House, to maintain its dignity, ought to defeat the amend- 
ment, That is reason No. 1. Reason No. 2 is just exactly 
what my colleague from Iowa [Mr. Dowett] outlined. The 
State of Montana has put into the Federal Treasury $6,500,000 
over a certain period of time, and they have been given back 
for highway purposes $5,500,000, They have been paid out of 
the Federal Treasury $5,590,000 of it. Now, they have met, 
with an equal tax levy, a portion of that $5,500,000, but there 
is $1,000,000 of it, in round numbers, that they have not met. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I want to correct the gentle- 
man. The Government puts in 80 cents out of every dollar 
and Montana 20 cents. 

Mr. BEGG. But that is not the point at all. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That should be corrected. The gentleman 
is on the Committee on Roads and should know beiter than 
that. As I recall, it is 53-47. 

Mr. BEGG. Well, that is so near 50-50 that I am not harm- 
ing Montana. If there is any prejudice, it is against the Gov- 
ernment. The State of Montana complied with all of that 
appropriation save $1,000,000. Now she comes in, under the 
guise of supposed increased traffic over a piece of highway, 
approximately 20 miles in length, and asks to have the Gov- 
ernment build the road. Nobody knows for a certainty that 
that traffie is going to increase. Montana asks the Federal 
Government to waive that part of the law that compels Mon- 
tana to meet her proportionate share of the mileage cost. 

Again, I say if I wanted to help kill the Federal aid plan I 
would help adopt this, because if Montana can escape so can 
Idaho and Nevada and so can every other State in the Union 
under some kind of guise. But I do not believe that is a fair 
way to play. $ 

Now, what about the roads in the Yellowstone National Park? 
The gentieman from Montana [Mr. Leavrrr] tried to leave the 
impression with thiş House it was dangerous to travel in an 
automobile through that national park because of congested 
traffic due to the increased traffic from that mining community. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I would rather finish my statement and then I 
will yield. ; 7 * 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LEAVITT. But the gentleman wants his statement 
correct? 

Mr. BEGG. I believe I am making a correct statement, I 
will say to the gentleman. 

Now, what are the conditions? In the Yellowstone there 
is traffic only in the summer time. I was there last year in 
August and traveled practically every mile of highway in the 
Yellowstone and it is fairly good highway. There is one thing 
I think the Government could well afford to do, and that is to 
find some kind of element that will lay the dust; but so far as 
smoothness and solid roadbed are concerned, there is nothing 
to complain of; not when in Ohio we are being taxed to death 
on our farms to pay this tax into this Federal fund. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield just there? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman has stated that the farm- 
ers of Ohio are being taxed to pay money into this fund for 
the improvement of the highways of the country. I want to 
say to the gentleman that if the Ohio farmers are taxed for that 
purpose they are far more prosperous than farmers in other 
sections of the country. 

Mr. BEGG. That is true, nevertheless. I know of 80 acres 
of land which is as good agricultural land as there is anywhere 
in the United States that because of the improved Federal high- 
way going past it bears total taxes of $600 a year. Now, you 
are crying about agriculture needing relief, when one way you 
can relieve agriculture throughout the Middle West would be 
to devise some kind of scheme to make the people who wear 
out the roads pay for their rebuilding and repairing, and you 
will not have to pass any subsidy or anything of that kind to 
do it. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Has the State of Ohio a gasoline tax? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; we have. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. s 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from lowa [Mr. 
DowELL] has made the speech I intended to make, and I there- 
fore yield back my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield fiye minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I confess that 
since learning precisely what is in this amendment I have no 
very great interest in the outcome of this controversy; and I 
have only arisen because this presents, perhaps more forcibly 
and more conspicuously than any other incident has presented 
it since the passage of the organic Federal road act, the 
trouble into which the Congress brings itself when it enters 
upon this scheme of 50-50 appropriations. 

What have we here? The citizens of Montana have paid 


‘their Federal taxes—their income taxes, and the Federal taxes 


that are collected from them by indirect methods. There has 
been a law passed providing that the State of Montana may 
have back some or maybe all—I do not know how much Fed- 
eral taxes they pay—of that which they have paid into the Fed- 
eral Treasury provided they will tax themselves again through 
their State and local agencies in order to match it 50-50. The 
State of Montana in part has complied with that, but as to a 
part she has found herself unable or unwilling to comply. 
Therefore she is to be denied, under the law as it stands, re- 
ceiving along with her sister States benefits of that act in so 
finan it applies to the Federal taxes which her citizens have 
paid. 

A few days ago the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], 
when the maternity bill was under consideration, pointed out 
the fact that the State of Illinois had never chosen to avail 
herself of the Federal participation. The State of Illinois is 
one of the great Federal taxpaying States, because they have 
the material upon which to be taxed. They have not seen fit to 
accept this coercion attempted on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Does the gentleman know that Montana 
ranks second in the production of the-copper of the United 
States and has first rank in the production of zinc, and that 
the Federal taxes on that production are almost totally paid 
in the city of New York, which is the reason Montana’s Fed- 
eral taxes do not appear as large as those of some other States? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am not criticizing the State 
of Montana. I hope the gentleman understands that perfectly. 
What I am seeking is to reiterate what I have often said upon 
this floor touching what I conceive to be the essential wrong in 
this system. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Would it be agreeable to the 
gentleman to spare me three or four minutes to finish this 
thought? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
additional minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The State of Illinois did not 
see fit to take advantage or, rather, to impose upon herself the 
burden suggested in the maternity measure, and yet the State 
of Illinois continues to pay her proportion of the Federal taxes 
that are taken and distributed among all the other States 
of the Union that do see fit to accept the burdens of the 50-50 
plan. 

As I have said, entertaining the views I do, I care practi- 
cally nothing about the outcome of this amendment, but I am 
taking advantage of this opportunity to express the hope that 
the Congress will stop now these 50-50 matters and not extend 
this plan into new fields of activity. [Applause.] We have an 
illustration of the unfairness, the injustice of the system promi- 
nently brought before us at this very hour and at this very 
minute, and I hope we are never going to extend it into the 
field of education and all the other fields that have been sug- 
gested. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MOORE]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I rise to express my 
great regret that my distinguished and valued friend from 
Tenressee [Mr. GARRETT] seems to take a position antagonistic 
to a policy which has been in effect a long time, and which I 
believe is as thoroughly favored by the people of the country as 
any policy Congress has devised. [Applause.] 

There is a great deal, if one could debate the question, which 
is now impossible, that might be said about the inherent jus- 
tice of contributions being made by the Federal Government 
to match State contributions for the purpose of building up 
our highway system. But this can be said which can not 
be controverted, namely, that many States did not fairly start 
upon a satisfactory and efficient method of building highways 
until the present plan was adopted. Since then, during the 
years that have intervened, the people of the Nation have been 
securing what was as much needed as any other one thing, 
a system of good highways serving their welfare in the broad- 
est sense. [Applause.] 

Whatever may be the individual opinion of Members upon 
the general subject, or whatever may be the opinion of Mem- 
bers upon the pending proposition, I for one, coming from a 
State whose resources to a great extent go into other States 
and produce the basis upon which Federal taxes are largely 
paid, would much deplore the day, if it should arrive, when 
we will abandon the present policy and substitute the former 
policy, which was marked by such inertia and delay. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. SUMMERS]. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, referring to 
the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bece] a moment 
ago, in regard to the taxes on 80 acres of land, I want to state 
that no 80 acres of land in the United States, no 800 acres and 
no 8,000 acres in the United States, ever paid, directly or 
indirectly, $600 in Federal-aid road taxes in one year, and I 
challenge any Member of the House to prove that such tax 
was ever paid. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will yield, the gentleman from 
Ohio did not say that. He said the total tax—all taxes levied 
against 80 acres was $600. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The House did not so 
understand the gentleman, 

Mr, BEGG, If I did not say it, I intended to say that the 
total tax levied against the 80 acres was $600, 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Rogsron]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, it is with much 
regret that I rise to oppose this amendment. I have a very 
high regard for the gentleman from Montana, but this amend- 
ment certainly violates the Federal road law of the Nation. 
It undertakes to take this million dollars and build forest roads. 
For the present year and for the next three years following 
this House has already authorized $7,500,000 a year to build 
forest roads, and that amount of money is to be apportioned 
among all the States that have forest roads. This amendment 
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means that Montana will get her part of that $7,500,000, and 
in addition will get a million dollars to build forest roads. 
This does not go to build any roads in the national parks; this 
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does not go to build any State highways; this is to build a 
road in a national forest. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman realizes that this road is not 
all in Montana—half of it is in Wyoming, and it goes through 
the national forest only as a matter of chance and leads into 
a national park. It is not being built as a forest highway 
except by the chance of nature. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Wyoming and Montana get 
their respective parts of the forest road fund. This is unfair 
to Idaho and every other State that needs forest roads. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
think Members of the House will all realize, if they stop to 
think a while, that you can talk about the dignity of the House 
and the dignity of this committee and that committee, but 
when representatives of the House sit down in conference with 
Members of the Senate the House can not expect to have every- 
thing its own way. We have come back with a conference 
report which you have approyed this afternoon without a word 
of criticism—approved it unanimously—in which we passed on 
the things within our authority, and in that conference report 
let me remind you that the report as approved only increases 
the House bill $6,700 and reduces the Senate bill $1,300,500, 
[Applause.] Your House conferees have not been negligent 
of the interests of the House. As to this amendment, we have 
done only what the rules of the House authorize us to do; we 
have brought it back here for your consideration. 

This committee should not be subjected to criticism for 
bringing it back. Of course, we will abide by whatever 
decision you gentlemen make. 

What is the real proposition before you? I think that no 
act of Congress is sacrosanct. I think that there is no act of 
Congress that can not be repealed when Congress wants to 
repeal it or changed when Congress wants to change it. Under 
the road laws, the money is apportioned to the several States 
and can be expended when the States match that money in 
certain proportion. The State of Montana suffered all of the 
depression of other States a few years ago and, in addition, 
due to a great crop failure, suffered more than many of the 
other States. Being a one-crop State, where there was, with the 
failure of that crop, the wheat failure, it was so serious that 
the Congress made appropriations to furnish even seeds to 
these farmers so that they could again plant. With those con- 
ditions, is it to be wondered at that the State of Montana, in 
which one-third of its total area is exempt from taxation 
because it is taken up with parks and forests and Indian reser- 
vations, was not able at that time to match the Federal aid 
and avail itself of the privilege that the State of Iowa or the 
State of Michigan or the State of Ohio enjoyed? 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In just a moment. “I want first to make a 
connected statement. Then I shall be glad to yield. That 
State failed to match that money. It is not that Montana 
is going to get more than other States, but Montana is going 
to get less because her poverty under these conditions made 
it impossible for her to match the Federal contribution. 

What do we propose to do to relieve that situation? We 
propose that the money which otherwise has been apportioned 
to Montana as her share and which she was unable to match, 
in order not that it shall not be turned back into the Treas- 
ury, but over to her more prosperous sister States, to the 
extent of about $1,000,000 shall be used to construct a highway 
through a national forest in the State of Montana and a na- 
tional forest in the State of Wyoming, which whenever it is 
built will be built 100 per cent out of Federal funds, because 
that is the law. [Applause.] There is nothing monstrous 
about that. We are not “destroying every principle of the 
road-fund policy,” as my friend from Iowa [Mr. Dewetr] 
suggests. We are providing that that money shall be used 
to build a road, which ought to be built and will some time 
be built 100 per cent out of the Federal funds. But instead 
of doing it now out of the $7,500,000, because that is not enough 
to reach this situation, we propose to spend this money which 
would otherwise revert to other States that have had their 
share. The $7,500,000 for roads in forests are naturally to 
be used, first, to construct roads that are needed for the de- 
velopment of the forests for forest purposes. This road under 
consideration is in a forest and can not otherwise be built, 
but it is not of primary importance to forest development, and, 
therefore, its construction will have to wait unless you do 
the thing that we here propose. Why should you do that? 

It is not only to let the poor State of Montana retain that 
money which she has been unable to match because of her 
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poverty, but there are two reasons why that road ought to be 
built from the Federal point of view, connecting, as it does, 
with the Yellowstone National Park. In the first place, it will 
be a new avenue of approach to the park. I do not go as far 
as the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavitt] in saying that 
highways leading to national parks should be constructed at 
Federal expense, but when they go exclusively through Federal 
lands that are exempt from taxation by the State we are con- 
fronted with an obligation; and if we want the road built, the 
Federal Government has got to build it. Second, it ought to be 
constructed as a benefit to the national park, the greatest, per- 
haps, of all of our national parks, because all of the traffic now 
coming into the area which will be opened up by this new road 
has to go through the park, and with new mining developments 
opening up and increasing that traffic will increase and will 
interfere with park traffic and wear out our park roads, If this 
road is constructed, them the traffic, instead of going through 
the park to the mining region, will go through the other way 
and will not interfere with the park or wear out the park 
roads. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman from Michigan really 
need this additional approach to the park? Can not he go 
around the next time he goes out there and go in the other 
way? 

Mr, CRAMTON. There are four approaches to the park. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman use all four of them? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It depends on which side of the park one 
is and where you are. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not a great inconvenience to the gentle- 
man to go to one of the other approaches? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is no inconyenience to me. This will 
open up a new avenue of approach, and it will remove from 
the park roads the burden of this traffic which has been re- 
ferred to, which ought not to be upon the park roads. We 
have brought this to you, gentlemen of the House, and we ask 
you to approve of this item which the Senate conferees have 
insisted upon. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Michigan to recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Cramton) there were—ayes 49, noes 126. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No, 64: On page 108, after line 15, insert: 

“ Hereafter appropriations made for the administration, protection, 
and maintenance of the national parks and national monuments under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior shall be available for 
expense of depositing public money,” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman realizes that by the use of 
the word “hereafter” he is making this permanent law on 
an appropriation bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the way he wants to legislate, to 
take away from the legislative committees their function and 
assume it by the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, I will state to the gentleman the 
purpose of this amendment, and then, of course, he will vote 
as he pleases in reference to it. The House has a habit of 
doing that anyway. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it is making it permanent law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly; that is very plain. For a long 
time the expense of depositing these moneys of the park 
service has been borne out of the appropriation and the ruling 
of the Comptroller General has decided against that, and so 
we are authorizing that the appropriations made here bear the 
necessary expense of the deposit of public moneys, 

Mr. BYRNS. What does the gentleman mean by the expense 
of depositing money? What is that expense and how does 
it arise? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is a trifling amount. 

Mr. BYRNS. I am sure of that, but I was wondering what 

-the expense was. 
- Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The expense of accounting and 
getting the money in the depositories, and so forth. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Of course there are no banks in the parks 
and they are out-of-the-way sections and collections are made 
of park fees, and so forth. I have not the exact information 
of that, but there is a statement, however, that it was a small 
amount, and they have been doing it for years, and it is to 
clear up that situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan to recede and concur. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. l 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 65: On page 118 of the bill, after line 13, insert: 
“ HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


“For maintenance, to be used in payment of part of the salaries of 
the officers, professors, teachers, and other regular employees of the 
university, ice, and stationery, the balance of which shall be paid from 
donations and other sources, of which sum not less than $2,200 shall 
be used for normal instruction, $125,000; 

“For tools, materials, salaries of instructors, and other necessary ex- 
penses of the department of manuat arts, of which amount not to ex- 
ceed $21,800 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia, $28,000 ; ‘ 

“Medical department: For part cost needed equipment, laboratory 
supplies, apparatus, and repair of laboratories and buildings, $9,000; 

“For material and apparatus for chemical, physical, biological, and 
natural-history studies and use in laboratories of the science hall, in- 
cluding cases and shelving, $5,000; 

“ For books, shelving, furniture, and fixtures for the libraries, 83,000: 

For improvement of grounds and repairs of buildings, including re- 
placement of steam line from central heating plant, $30,000; 

“Fuel and light: For part payment for fuel and light, Freedmen's 
Hospital and Howard University, $18,000; 

“Total, Howard University, $218,000.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment, and I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey]. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, I do not think it worth while 
for me to try to handle the discussion I want to give here in 
five minutes. I am really convinced that we ought to have 
more time for this discussion, and I do not believe that, as 
the gentleman from Michigan says, we are all decided as to 
what we want to do in this matter. I believe I shall decline 
to accept the five minutes. I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I understood the gen- 
tleman would accept five minutes, and all I am seeking to do 
is to conserve the time of the House; and if the gentleman 
feels he must have 10 minutes, if there is the alternative of 
the point of no quorum, I have to accept it. 

Mr. LOWREY, If I can get my map brought in and have 
10 minutes, I will withdraw the point, 

Mr. CRAMTON, I extend the allowance to a total of 10 
minutes to my friend from Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, this is an old question that 
has been much before the House, the question of appropriations 
to Howard University. About 50 years ago this Congress began 
to make these appropriations and in that 50 years has given 
about $3,000,000 of the people’s money to that institution for 
the higher education of colored people. Now, I am not here to 
oppose any rights of the colored race; I am not here to oppose 
any opportunities properly to be given to the colored race, but 
for three sessions of this Congress it has been admitted that 
this appropriation had no foundation in law, and, being illegal, 
it has been knocked out on a point of order in the House; but 
it has then gone to the Senate, and each time the Senate has 
put it in through a conference report. Now, the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Jonxsox] spoke very clearly on that 
this afternoon; the way the Senate puts into a conference 
report an appropriation which the House has rejected and thus 
puts it over on the House. The gentleman from Washington 
spoke strongly against this method of procedure. Two other 
men have spoken against it to-day. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brad] said he would not submit to a thing of that kind 
except in a real emergency. I submit this is not an emergency. 
In the first place, there are abundant opportunities for the 
schooling of the Negro race without our appropriating $200,000 
a year for this one university. In my State there are a dozen 


boarding schools for negroes—and I wish you gentlemen to get 
-this fact—worth from $100,000 to $500,000 each in material 
equipment. 
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That is more boarding schools, more equipment, more money- 
backing for schools than the white people of that State have 
in proportion to the number of people of each race who are 
really ready to go away from home for the purpose ef attend- 
ing boarding school. I am ready to assert it without fear of 
contradiction that in my State the Negro race is better pro- 
vided with boarding-school facilities in proportion to their needs 
than the white people are. Of course, we have scores of young 
white people prepared for college to where we haye one negro. 
Only a small proportion of negro boys and girls ever advance in 
their studies to where they are really prepared to enter these 
higher institutions. } 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. 

Mr. LOWREY. Yes. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Is it not because they have a vote in 
your State and they have not one here on these municipal 
questions? 

Mr. LOWREY, No, sir. Very few of them vote in my State; 
exceedingly few. 

In my district there are at Holly Springs two large and well- 
equipped negro colleges with good brick buildings that com- 
pare favorably with the average of our iustitutions for white 
people. Then, there are somewhat similar institutions at West 
Point, Meridian, Jackson, Tugaloo, Edwards, Utica, Piney 
Woods’ School, Alcorn, besides some others of smaller preten- 
sions. In almost every southern State that is the case. In 
other words, we have boarding schools that are called col- 
leges which amply meet the demand for negro education all 
over the southland. Many of them are not standardized, how- 
ever, but we have a number of boarding schools, called col- 
leges, for white people that are not yet standardized. In fact, 
the work of standardizing our so-called colleges is now the 
great educational task of our southern people. To one of these 
negro schools in my State the State hus just appropriated 
$50,000 for a new building. Three others, I believe, have recent 
gifts of from $75,000 to $100,000 each. About two years ago 
a Chicago paper announced $8,000,000 of recent contributions 
to negro schools. My contention is that with the abundant 
‘provisions that have already been made, and with the great 
tide of philanthropy that is flowing into this channel, there is 
neither need nor excuse for our appropriating illegally from the 
Public Treasury to maintain this one institution in Washington. 

I know the situation in the South, and it is simply unques- 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


tionable that we have a full supply of institutions for the edu- 


cation of the colored race and that they are given opportuni- 
ties at much less cost than can be had at Howard University, 
with all its free appropriations from the Federal Treasury. 

In the North nobody would say, I suppose, that the negroes 
are suffering for lack of educational opportunities. Hence we 
do not need to pass this amendment in order to meet any 
emergency. 

Now, another question: Does this institution provide what 
it is claimed to provide? Here is a statement from the Howard 
Welfare League. This is not a southern Democrat talking; 
this is not a northern Republican talking; this is a negro, a 
prominent graduate of Howard University, speaking for an 
organization of Howard University graduates organized for the 
promotion of the interests of the university, Here is what he 
says: 

The trustee board as constituted and selected does not pursue and 
will not pursue such policies as would tend to place upon the shoulders 
of the graduates of the university the responsibility of its perpetua- 
tion. Any legislation which fails to include this as its chief object 
will hurt, rather than help, Howard University. The Howard Welfare 
League wants more money for the university, of course, but with this 
we want the university organized so that it will eventually become 
strong and seek its support largely from its constituents rather than 
be a permanent burden upon the Government, 


Now, that is the word of the alumni of the institution organ- 
ized for its support, that they ought not to rest upon the Gov- 
ernment for the support of an institution which is not a Goy- 
ernment institution, when the alumni could do it and ought to 
do it, and they are appealing to us to let them do it, instead of 
resting upon the Government. Here is another message from 
the same organization: 

The reason for presenting this memorial is that the present cor- 
poration known as Howard University has degenerated into a political 
machine financed by funds of the United States Government. 


And the writer goes on to show that it ought to be self- 
sustaining and supported by the colored people. 

Here is the question: The same article says that the insti- 
tution is in the hands of a self-perpetuating board of trustees, 
nat responsible to the Government or anybody else. The Goy- 
ernment appropriates funds to it annually and has no direct 
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control of the funds. It is the only institution in America for 
whites, Indians, negroes, or anybody else where the Govern- 
ment does that. My claim is that it is not necessary and is 
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contrary to our fundamental law. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HARE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina is rec- 
ognized for three minutes, 

Mr, HARE. Mr. Speaker, it is: impossible to discuss this 
proposition in three minutes, and I only invite the attention of 
this House to two particular phases of this legislation. One is, 
I contend, that Congress is making an appropriation illegally; 
that is, we are making an appropriation without even the color 
of legal justification, Furthermore, we are making an appro- 
priation and attaching to it no control and no supervision of 
its expenditure. We are making an appropriation of $218,000, 
and when we convene here next December we shall not know 
whether this $218,000 was spent in teaching the young idea 
how to shoot or whether it was spent in riotous living. This 
Congress will not know and there is no way of knowing. 

I take the position that if we are going to appropriate money 
regardless of the purpose, we ought to know what becomes of 
it and how it is disposed of. In the last few weeks we have 
been enlightened by illuminating disclosures of misappropria- 
tions of funds in the District of Columbia, and if I had the 
time I could bring to the attention of this Congress facts to 
show that the $218,000 for this university. has been squandered 
and used for purposes for which it was not appropriated. — 

I haye evidence to show that the trustees a few years ago 
suspected irregularities in the expenditure of these funds for 
duplication of work and as a result of their investigation 
four persons, classed as professors, were discharged at a 
saving of $8,000 per annum. I understand further that the 
president of the university appointed a secretary two years 
ago at a salary of $10,000 whose sole duty apparently was 
to prepare and publish propaganda to promote the selfish and 
ambitious aims of the president. Yet the proponents of this 
amendment are urging this appropriation in behalf of the 
helpless and deserving colored people of the United States. 
I submit that in all fairness, if the appropriation is to be 
made, some provision should be attached requiring that it be 
spent judiciously. I know it is claimed that the expendi- 
tures are closely scrutinized, but in view of the evidence 
already referred to, I have my doubts about it. I have evidence 
to show a great many more irregularities and suspicions as 
to the expenditure of these funds in the past, but the chair- 
man of the committee has seen fit to limit my time to such 
an extent that it would be impossible to enumerate at length. 
However, I will state that there is evidence to show that there 
is now pending in one of the courts of the District of Columbia 
a case in which the secretary-treasurer of Howard University 
and two of its trustees are charged with illegal methods in 
the conduct of the business of another corporation in which 
they were officers. I do not know whether the charges are 
true, but if I were going to place my money in their hands 
I would certainly want to know, and I am equally anxious 
to know whether it is true before I vote to take money from 
the People's Treasury and place it in their hands. For these 
and other reasons I want to register my protest against the 
passage of the proposed amendment. 

Furthermore, I am unable to see any good reason why Con- 
gress should be called upon to make an appropriation for this 
institution. It is a private concern and this amendment pro- 
vides $30,000 for the improvement or erection of buildings in 
which the Government has no claim whatever. If it has been 
the practice to appropriate this amount annually for the past 
40 years, the Government now has invested in buildings or 
real estate at Howard University upward of $1,200,000 
and has no right, title, or legal interest in it whatsoever. I 
submit that if this money is to be spent in erecting buildings 
the title of same should be vested in the Government. 

We have negro colleges in the South doing just as good 
work as Howard University; and they are not receiving one 
penny from the Federal Government, and, if I am correctly 
informed, do not want any. There is Shaw University, at 
Raleigh, N. C.: Fisk University, at Nashville, Tenn.; Atlanta 
University and Clark University, at Atlanta, Ga.; and others 
I could name that are doing just as much for the Negro race 
as Howard University, and they have just as much right to ask 
this Government to give them $218,000 a year as Howard 
University; and I want to say in conclusion that this Congress 
has no legal right and no legal justification for making this 
appropriation. It is an unwarranted and unjustified raid on 
the Public Treasury, and I hope that the American people will 
in some way register their protest against the action of Con- 
gress in making this annual appropriation. 
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I could show you from evidence in my possession that men 
have been carried on the rolls of this institution for a period 
of 12 months or longer and have not done one iota of school 
work in the meantime. I could show you from further evi- 
dence that two deans of this university were compelled to take 
a forced leave of a year and then three others substituted in 
their places, and all of them drawing a salary of $3,000 or 
$3,500 annually and at the same time. I could go further and 
telk you that the president of this institution, while employed 
and paid $7,000 a year from the funds that were appropriated, 
has been given in addition to that an amount approximating 
$3.000, in the way of his home, emoluments, and so forth, and 
at the same time he has been president of another institution 
drawing a salary, being at the same time editor of American 
Negro Biography, what you might call a negroes’ Who's Who, 
and he charges from $100 to 8300 to every negro who wants to 
place a photographic plate of his “mug” in this publication. 
{ Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I believe that however much 
we have done so without lawful authority, the money which 
the Government ef the United States has spent on Howard 
University is one of the most valuable investments the Con- 
gress has ever made. I have made a study during the nine 
years I have been here of what that university is doing for 
the colored race. 

Have you ever thought what you would do if God Almighty 
had made you black? Have you ever thought about that? My 
God, what a curse you would consider it. If there is any race 
of people on earth who in my judgment deserve great com- 
mendation for progress it has made under great handicap, it is 
the colored race. Just think what they have done since 1865. 
Howard University prepares colored doctors for colored people. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Does not the gentleman think the 
greatest commendation we could give them would be to send 
them to some isolated territory where they could have their 
own republic? : 

Mr. BLANTON. I would not object to that. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. Without discussing the merits or demerits of 
the proposition, there is much in what the gentleman says; but 
these points of order have been made for two, three, and four 


years. 

Mr. BLANTON, I have not been making them. I have made 
a lot of points of order against improper legislation, but I 
never made one against Howard University. 

Mr. BYRNS. Neither have I; but regardless of that they 
have been made and the House has been put upon notice. 
Does not the gentleman think we ought to proceed in a regu- 
lar legislative way and have legislation directly authorizing 
this? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I think so; but when we have no 
legislation, and until we do pass it, we cught to give them this 
money to conduct this school. [Applause.] 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Is it not true that that particular race 
has more than furnished its share of soldiers when it was 
called upon during any crisis? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want the gentleman to get me off 
on that, because I know what some of these colored soldiers 
did in Houston, Tex., where I was born. 

Mr. SOSNOWSKI. Well, that is just a few. 

Mr. BLANTON. One company of them went down the 
streets of my native city and ran bayonets into the stomachs of 
little girls, and things of that kind; but I do not condemn the 
whole race because of what these few did. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman is for this appropriation, 
although there is no authority of law for it. Was not the 
gentleman on this floor not over an hour ago opposing an 
amendment because he said there was no authority of law 
for it? 

Mr. BLANTON. I was. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. So the gentleman is not consistent. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was not in that instance; no. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman is inconsistent in this 
instance, is he not? 
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Mr. BLANTON. Tes; because this is a most meritorious 
proposition. Sometimes it pays to be inconsistent, just as there 
are exceptions to all rules. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I know; and I want to ask the gentlemar 
another question. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman says they are doing a 
great deal for the colored folks opt here at Howard University. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish the gentleman knew what I know 
about all the good work they are doing. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Are they doing any more than we are 
doing in Texas, where we giye them every facility on earth? 

Mr, BLANTON. No, indeed; and I congratulate the gentle- 
man, because he did a great deal for them when he was in the 
State senate. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes; I gave them a double appropriation 
down there. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to use a little bit of my time. I 
have checked up on this proposition. This colored race needs 
doctors, it needs colored nurses, it needs dentists, and it needs 
teachers to teach in their schools, and Howard University 
every year prepares teachers for the colored race—colored 
teachers, if you please. The only kind of teachers who ought to 
teach the colored race is colored teachers and not white teach- 
ers. [Applause.] Howard University is providing trained col- 
ored teachers to teach the race; it is providing trained colored 
dentists to wait on them, and trained doctors. It is a good 
investment, and let us keep it up, law or no law. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I haye been in touch with Howard University. It has been 
suggested that we do not know how this money is spent. 
Every penny of it is passed upon by the Interior Department 
and by the Comptroller General. More than that, in the last 
five years I have been in touch with the university; and I 
say it is a very great credit to the Negro race that so soon 
after they emerged from slavery, from the days when they were 
forbidden to learn, they now have a university here, with 2,000 
students, that is rated as class A among the universities of 
the Nation. That is a credit to the race. Howard University 
has been built up with aid from the Federal Government for 
50 years, and your committee did not feel it had the right to 
interpose anything in the way of the House expressing its will 
upon that which it has been doing for 50 years. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will not the gentleman yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to my friend because that reminds 
me of something I overlooked. z 

Mr. LOWREY. I think it is fair I should say, inasmuch as 
my time was so limited, I am not here to deny what the gentle- 
man says about the university being creditable and doing good 
work. My position is there are abundant schools to do this 
work without the Government running one, and that some of 
them are doing it better and at less cost than Howard 
University. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I disagree entirely with the gentleman from 
Mississippi, in that there are large sections of the country where 
very little, if anything, is being done; other sections where 
enough is not being done; and nowhere in the country where 
all the things are being done that are being done in Howard 
or being done as well. 

The gentleman, with his admitted approval of the institu- 
tion, has referred here to some report put out by some welfare 
league or organization of the alumni of this institution. This 
has also been brought to my attention. Let me only say this: 
I suppose there is not a university or a college anywhere but 
what has a few alumni who feel they could run it better than 
the established authorities. [Applause.] They all have a few 
knockers and kickers, and Howard University is in line with 
all other universities in having some of them. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
LowrEY) there were—ayes 68, noes 22. 

So the motion to recede and concur was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment No, 66: Page 120, after the word “ ambulance,” in 


line 2, insert “amd not exceeding $200 for the purchase of books, 
periodicals, and newspapers for which payments may be made in ad- 
vance, and other absolutely necessary expenses, $52,894," 


Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur, 
The motion was agreed to. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the- Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

II. R. 5858. An act for the relief of Charles Ritzel; 

H. R. 120. An act fixing the fees of jurors and witnesses in 
the United States courts, including the District Court of 
Hawaii, the District Court of Porto Rico, and the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia ; 

II. R. 6874. An act for the relief of James Madison Brown; 

II. R. 8192. An act authorizing the designation of postmasters 
by the Postmaster General as disbursing officers for the pay- 
ment of contractors, emergency carriers, and temporary car- 
riers, for performance of authorized service on power boat and 
star routes in Alaska; and 

H. R. 9341. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 8624. An act for the relief of Hannah Parker; 

II. R. 5012. An act to legalize a pier into the Atlantic Ocean 
at the foot of Rehoboth Avenue, Rehoboth Beach, Del.; and 

H. R. 8132. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, the Philip- 
pine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, to certain 
maimed soldiers, to certain widows, minor children, and help- 
less children of such soldiers and sailors, and for other pur- 
poses. 

THE PROSPERITY OF THE FARMER DEPENDS UPON THE TARIFF 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Recorp some remarks I made over the radio last 
Saturday night on the subject of the tariff. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by printing a speech 
recently delivered by him over the radio on the subject of the 
tariff. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks I submit the following: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, OF NEW JERSEY, FROM 
STATION WRC, WASHINGTON, D. c., ON SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 17, 
1926 
Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, the subject of my ad- 

dress to you is “The prosperity of the farmer depends upon the 

tariff.” 

If we could be in possession of sufficient silver dollars to place them 
in a row side by side on the equator until they extended completely 
around the globe and touched the point of beginning, we would have 
$1,056,000,000, or exactly the amount of money that, according to 
recent newspaper dispatches, the people of this Nation paid out in 1925 
for agricultural commodities which came in direct competition with the 
products of American farms. 

As we could have produced these articles here, the farmers in the 
United States would have received that money instead of the foreign 
farmers. That billion-dollar-plus purchase of the products of American 
farms certainly would have helped toward solving any kind of problem, 
agricultural or otherwise. 

If this billion and over of farm products comes in, and its entrance 
being barred would help to the extent indicated, why should the tariff, 
if it is a barrier and restricts imports, be lowered? Why increase the 
difficulty for the farmer? Why not further assist him? 

What the people of the United States want most of all is to be 
steadily employed at remunerative wages, so that they will have spare 
cash to invest in those things that will add to their enjoyment and 
comfort, 

The farmers’ healthiest condition prevails when he enjoys the pro- 
ceeds at satisfactory prices of the products of his farm through the 
constant demands of an increasing home market. 

To help to attain this end the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in the Department of Commerce bends all its energies. Congress 
now appropriates the sum of $3,200,000 for this purpose, 
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Since the Fordney-McCumber tariff became a law, a little more than 
three years ago, our imports and exports have both very materially 
increased. Our custems revenue has also increased from $451,356,000 
in 1922 to $570,829,000 In 1925. This increase of $119,000,000 has 
been a contributing cause toward reducing taxes. At the same time our 
imports have increased from $3,112,000,000 to $4,224,000,000, an in- 
crease of more than $1,112,000,000. During the same period our exports 
rose from $3,831,000,000 in 1922 to $4,908,743,000 last year, an in- 
crease of $1,077,000,000. Its excess was $77,000,000 over a billion 
dollars. 

You accepted the bald statement made a moment ago when I visual- 
ized for you this figure of $1,000,000,000 by placing sliver dollars side 
by side, May I explain further? Thank you. 

Eight silver dollars placed side by side in a straight line and just 
touching each other measures practically 1 foot of 12 inches. As there 
are 5,280-feet in a mile, multiplication would disclose 42,240 dollars in 
a mile. You all know that the circumference of the globe at the Equa- 
tor is approximately 25,000 miles; therefore multiplying the number of 
dollars in 1 mile by 25,000, the earth's equatorial circumference, a 
resulting figure of $1,056,000,000 is obtained, which is $21,000,000 less 
than the excess of exports of the United States in 1924 amounted to 
over the exports for 1922. For a 34-year-old baby that is a very fine 
increase in size and weight. 

Those opposed to the policy of protection complain that imports are 
hindered by the tariff; but, strange as it may appear, there never has 
been a time under a protective tariff when imports were so large as 
in 1925 under the present law. That year the imports showed an 
increase of 17 per cent over 1924. Rubber being first, then raw silk, 
and sugar, coffee, wool, petroleum, newsprint paper, furs, hides, tin, 
burlaps, copper, wood pulp, tobacco, fertilizers, diamonds, lumber, raw 
cotton, cocoa, tea, in the order mentioned, as far as value in dollars 
is concerned. Six hundred and eighteen million more in all than the 
value of all imports in 1924, causing one of the news agencies re- 
cently to observe that “foreign goods are finding their way into the 
American market with greater and greater facility.” This does not look 
like restriction and curtailment. The same group of persons opposed 
to protection say that the “tariff is a tax" and is added te the price 
of the articles sold, thus causing the American people to pay four to 
six billions of dollars more than would otherwise be the case; or, in 
other words, we take it to mean that if a tariff for revenue only pre- 
vailed that sum of money would have been saved to the public. 

Let us subject that statement to a microscopic and critical analysis. 
I am unable to find any figures comprising such a sum being taken in 
through the customhouses, for less than one-tenth of six billions is 
the greatest peace-time sum that has been taken in by the Treasury 
on imports in any one year. That being so, however, those opposed to 
the protective policy claim, strange as it may seem, that there is some 
special alchemy that manifests itself whenever money is paid in for 
tariff duties that changes the payments thus made at least ten times, 
to the injury of the ultimate consumer, 

Six billions of dollars is a large sum of money; equai to fifteen 
times as many actual silver dollars as there are in the United States 
Treasury, or to 30 bands of paper dollar bills extending around the 
earth at the Equator. It is nearly twice the sum of the annual 
Budget for running all the expenses of the United States Govern- 
ment, including all the payments and bonuses paid to the veterans 
for a year, and more than three times the amount of the income-tax 
payments last year. When carefully examined this claim of pocket 
extraction of the sum of 6,000,000,000 will be discovered not to have 
been founded on bedrock facts, but on the unstable sands of prejudice 
and a highly imaginative and distorted basis. 

If the tariff is a tax, it can not amount to more than $570,000,000, 
the amount paid in by those who have duties to pay. No highly ex- 
pansive inflation takes place when dollars are paid into the Treasury 
when importers settle their bills with Uncle Sam. Verbal gaseous 
fulminations seem to be generated only by the dollars paid in for 
customs duties and not when paid in for tobacco, income taxes, or 
stamp taxes, thereby suggesting to the inquiring mind that subtle 
propaganda to inflame the imagination is the aim of the orator when 
he discusses the fiscal policy of the Government. To many the word 
“imported” has an attractive, appealing, seductive sound. That foible 
in human nature is capitalized and a greater profit is demanded on 
the actual cost of the goods because of the fact that a customs tax 
is paid. 

Are my hearers aware that if the whole amount of daty were con- 
sidered a tax and demanded of the people as an assessment on the in- 
habitants of the country irrespective of age, rank, or condition it 
would not amount to a 2-cent postage stamp a day, year in and year 
out. Computed on a weekly basis, it would not reach “a dime a week,” 
the price of a comparatively cheap cigar, as can be easily proven. A 
dime a week palid by each person in the United States of America would 
exceed by $38,400,000 the amount brought to the customhouses last year 
by the rates imposed by the Fordney-MeCumber Act. It has never cost 
the people of the United States of America as much as a red postage 
stamp per person a day. It never will cost each person 2 cents a day 
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until the enstoms revenue reaches $839,500,000 per annum, or $269,- 
000,000 more than is now being collected. 

Canada and Great Britain are both pointed to as shining lights as 
examples for us to follow for our benefit; but the charges then would 
be doubled, for the normal charges of both countries viewed from this 
angle are 100 per cent greater than the situation I have just explained 
to listeners, 

The South, which numbers among {ts national legislators many who 
vociferously proclaim against the fundamentals of a protective policy, 
has prospered generously in the matter of exports, 33 per cent of what 
is nationally exported having its origin in one or the other of the 13 
Southern States. Texas in 1924 exported more than any other State in 
the Union, even surpassing by several millions of dollars the Empire 
State of New York in the volume of her consignments to points abroad. 
As an additional comparison, Texas exported as much in value as all 
the remaining dozen Southern States with the exception of Mississippi 
and Arkansas, or more than Pennsylvania, Illinois, Washington, and 
Wisconsin put together. These facts are easily verified at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Louisiana exported the same year as much as North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Arkansas, and Oklahoma combined, and more than 
either Michigan, Ohio, or Massachusetts, whose originating exports each 
exceeded $100,000,000. Virginia's primary exports exceeded the com- 
bined total of Ohio, Colorado, North and South Dakota, Idaho, and 
Wyoming, Georgia's exports matched in 1925 the sum of all the 
articles originating in Cennecticut, Iowa, and Rhode Island. North 
Carolina shipped to foreign points in 1925 more than did Kansas, 
Kentucky, and Missouri. 

If there is a situation that it is believed can be cured by legislation, 
certainly the farmers, above all others, want a market for their prod- 
ucts, a greater one than they now enjoy, if possible, where their 
present surplus, although small, will be consumed, 

As manufacturers supply sixty billions of the Nation’s internal and 
external commerce the unrestricted opening of the American markets 
to foreigners by removing or decreasing duties would be like pouring 
“oil on a fire.” It would lessen the opportunity for the farmers to 
market what they are now getting paid for. If what they are now 
recelving is not sufficiently remunerative, they should want more fac- 
tories darkening the skies with their smoke, in the event hydroelectric 
power is not used. e 

More home consumers for their products in every State, city, town, 
village, and hamlet in the country should be the cry of the farmers, 
not an urge to restrict the manufacturing enterprises which create their 
only stable market. Protection in the form of tariff duties never closed 
a factory or threw a workingman out of employment. Soup houses and 
bread Hnes come when factories are closed, because of an excessive 
influx of foreign articles, for it is a fact that the farmer sells 90 per 
cent of his crops at home. Only 1 per cent of the corn crop is exported. 

The fact that automobiles to the amount of $3,000,000,000 out of 
the $14,000,000,000 marketed last year were sold on the installment 
plan and that over 20,000,000 machines are traversing the roads 
daily shows that the people as a whole are prosperous. I believe they 
have a right to assume good times are going to continue. 

Sometimes there comes out of the West the tale that the people 
living there are in a deplorable and depressed condition. The official 
registration of automobiles in 12 Western States show that in Ohio 
the people have nearly 253,000 more motor vehicles than two years 
ago; in Minnesota, 121,000; in Iowa, 87,000; in Missouri, 126,000; 
in North Dakota, 35,000; in South Dakota, 47,000; in Nebraska, 
75,000; in Kansas, 81,000; in Indiana, 135,000; in Illinois, 294,000 ; 
in Wisconsin, 131,000; in Michigan, 263,000. These facts I obtained 
directly from the various States. In the last two years then there 

*has been enough loose money and credit in those 12 States to enable 
the people to own and operate nearly 1,600,000 more machines than 
they formerly owned and operated. Or, in other words, the people 
of those 12 States alone have to-day something like a billion more 
money and credit invested in machines than they had two years ago. 

The purpose of the Fordney-McCumber tariff was to hinder imports 
that would hamper the industries of America, at the same time creat- 
ing a free list so comprehensive that it would be helpful to the Ameri- 
enn public in general without injuring native industries and the result 
was the lowest protective tariff, namely, 14.5 per cent, that has ever 
been enacted. The percentage of the Payne law being 19.3 per cent, 
the Dingley law 25.5 per cent, and the McKinley law 22.1 per cent. 

Since the Fordney-McCumber tariff was enacted life insurance has 
increased from $50,000,000,000 in 1922 to $63,000,000,000 in 1924, 
nearly 35 per cent. Savings-bank deposits have increased from $14,- 
851,000,000 in 1922 to $15,533,000,000 in 1924, over a billion dollars. 
Building loan association assets in the same time have increased from 
$2,890,000,000 in 1922 to $3,942,000,000 in 1924, or 40 per cent. 

Manufacturing products in the United States annually exceed $60,- 
000,000,000, while agriculture has a turnover of $12,000,000,000, For- 
eign commerce, imports, and exports together, nearly, $9,000,000,000, 
while mining exceeds 585,000, 000.000. 

For the month of January, 1926, imports exceeded exports by $15,- 
000,000, and they were the largest for that month since 1920. For 
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February they were $36,000,000 over 1925. In March they leaped 
$24,000,000 more. That being so, the joy of those who advocate the 
increased use of foreign goods must be on an ascending scale. Their 
argument that the Fordney-McCumber tariff hinders imports totters 
and falls to the ground and is utterly demolished. 

Let me leave this thought with you as I conclude: The farmer if he 
did not have the activity of manufacturing to sustain him might be— 
yes, would be—more hampered in marketing his crops than he is at 
the present time. If the American market is ruined by the cheap labor 
of either Europe or Asia, the surplus of farm products would be so 
great as to cause the farmers to suffer a degree of adversity without a 
parallel in the history of the world. 

The exhilaration of war, of course, had its detrimental after effects. 
Friends of the farmer are very sorry that as yet be has not fully 
recovered from the blow then inflicted. For those engaged in in- 
dustry other than farming know very well that the farmer ex- 
periences vicissitudes away and beyond those who are engaged in 
other occupations. They also know that a thunder storm of unusual 
intensity, a cloud-burst, unseasonable heat or cold, prolonged drought 
or untimely frost may create losses which can not be provided for, 
or for which insurance is not available. He did suffer acutely, but 
the situation of to-day is less severe than it was two years ago, and 
the healing process will progressively increase in the immediate 
future. 

Should a revision of the tariff be undertaken it should be ap- 
proached from the angle of helping the farmer, and I am firmly of 
the opinion that a scientific revision of the tariff on an ascending 
scale in the farmer's favor would be most acceptable to him as well 
as be beneficial in its effects upon the country. 

I am now and have been for years an ardent protectionist, and the 
opportunity has been mine to have seen at first-hand the workers of 
the world in many quarters, if not in nearly all parts of the globe, 
as well as to have seen the prosperous and happy conditions of 
multitudes in our magnificent country enjoying an average wage of 
$27 per week, which is the highest ever paid to any workers in any 
country under the sun, Therefore, I am more convinced than ever 
that the policy of protection is one the United States should con- 
tinue to follow. 

Thank you. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Thursday, immediately after the reading of the Journal 
and the disposition of matters on the Speaker's table, the House 
proceed to debate the question of conservation and reforestation 
for three hours. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call attention to the fact 
there are two orders for speeches on that day, one of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BucHanan] for 35 minutes and one of 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEmLBACH] for 35 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I will be glad to amend my unanimous- 
consent request to follow those speeches and ask that the House 
then proceed to debate the question of conservation and re- 
forestation for three hours. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that on next Thursday, after the approval of the 
Journal, disposition of business on the Speaker’s table, and 
the two orders following thereafter, it be in order to discuss 
for not to exceed three hours the general subject of conserva- 
tion and reforestation. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, has 
the floor leader been consulted about that, and is the gentleman 
sure there will be no conference reports to be taken up? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. That has taken up this entire day. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentlemen will haye to take their chances 
on that. Of course, if a privileged matter comes up, it will 
have the right of way. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Can the majority leader give us any 
assurance about the likelihood of a conference report coming 
up at that time? 

Mr. TILSON. At this time I do not know of any conference 
report that will be ready on that day. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will this interfere with considering 
the Private Calendar on Friday? 

Mr. TILSON. It may; I can not promise the gentleman. I 
shall ask for the consideration of the Private Calendar at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. We certainly ought not to dispense 
with Private Calendar day this week. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I would call the atténtion 
of the gentleman from Texas to the fact that Saturday after- 
noon is open, and I take it if the Private Calendar is not con- 
sidered on Friday the majority leader may ask that the Pri- 
vate Calendar be considered on Saturday. N 

Mr. BEGG. Why do you not have this debate on Saturday 
afternoon? 
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Mr. BLANTON. 
night? r 

Mr. DAVEY. We have been displaced to-day, and I think 
we should be given Thursday. 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman agree that this discussion may take place in Com- 
mittee of the Whole instead of the House? 

Mr. WOODRUFF, That would be perfectly all right with 
me if it can be done under the rules of the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is it in order for the gentleman to amend 
his request to have this debate in Committee of the Whole 
instead of in the House? 

The SPEAKER. Of course, such unanimous consent can be 
given, but the Chair does not see how that would be of any 
advantage to anyone concerned. 

Mr. RANKIN. There would be the advantage that it would 
perhaps keep somebody from disturbing the session by a de- 
mand for a quorum. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I do not think there is any ground for 
that, because T do not know of anyone who would make such 
a point of order. This is American forestry week, and it is 
being observed all over the United States, in the schools and 
everywhere else, and I think the House ought to set aside 
three hours for the discussion of the subject here. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Thursday after the conclusion of the order heretofore 
granted my colleague Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota and the 
gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Brownine, be each permitted 
to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that on Thursday next after the order just 
adopted has been completed his colleague Mr. Jounson of South 
Dakota and the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. BROWNING, may 
each be permitted to address the House for 15 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, I want to call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact that the time has been 
allotted up to nearly 5 o’clock. Does the gentleman want to 
fix the schedule so that it will run until 6 o'clock, have roll 
calls and call Members in? I do not think it is wise, but I 
am not going to object. 

Mr. RANKIN, Will not the gentleman from South Dakota 
change his request to Friday? 

Mr. TILSON. I think the gentleman ought not to do that. 

Mr. RANKIN. I think some of this veteran legislation is 
very important and these gentlemen ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss it in the House. 

Mr. TILSON. There will be about four hours and 10 or 15 
minutes on Thursday after the disposition of matters on the 
Speaker's table. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know it sometimes takes two or three 
hours to dispose of matters on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; and it oftentimes takes but a few minutes 
to dispose of matters on the Speaker’s table. It seems to me 
that this will fill the day and I hope that the permission will be 

ven. 

Oe SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that in the three hours’ debate set aside for reforestation on 
next Thursday that the time be equally divided between the 
majority and the minority side and that the majority leader 
control one-half and the minority leader control one-half. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan supplements 
his request that the time for debate on reforestation be con- 
trolled one-half by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. T- 
son] and one-half by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Garrett]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MONUMENT IN FRANCE TO AMERICAN INFANTRY REGIMENTS 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may file minority views on the bill (H. R. 9694) authorizing 
the erection of a monument in France to commemorate the 
valiant services of certain American Infantry regiments 
attached to the French Army. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to file minority views of the bill H. R. 9694. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 


Why not have this forestry debate some 
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FRENCH STEAMSHIP “ MADELEINE” (H. DOC. NO. 335) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying documents, ordered printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in 
relation to a claim presented by the Government of France 
against the Government of the United States on account: of the 
losses sustained by the owner of the French steamship Made- 
leine as the result of a collision between it and the U. S. S. 
Kerwood, which at the time of the collision was being operated 
by the War Department, and I recommend that an appropria- 
tion be authorized to effect a settlement of this claim in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the Secretary of State. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, April 20, 1926. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS 

Mr. FrornHrncHam, by unanimous consent, was given leave 
to withdraw from the files of the Honse without leaving 
copies papers in the case of Samuel D. Maxwell (H. R. 6528), 
Sixty-seventh Congress, no adverse report haying been made 
thereon, 

ADJOURNMENT 

And then, on motion of Mr. Trrson (at 5 o'clock p. m.), the 
House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, April 21, 1926, 
at 12 o'clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for April 21, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Second deficiency appropriation bill. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal reserve 
act, as amended, to provide for the stabilization of the price 
level for commodities in general (H. R. 7895). 

COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 
(10 a. m.) 


To provide for the protection and development of the lower 
Colorado River Basin (H. R. 9826). 


JOINT COMMITTEE 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To investigate the Northern Pacific Railway land grants. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(8 p. m.) 
Agricultural relief legislation. 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To permit the purchase of naval aircraft engines without 
advertisements (H. R. 11249). 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY i 
(10 a. m.) 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for national representative for the people 
of the District of Columbia (H. J. Res. 208). 

COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Proposed bill amending the World War veterans’ act with 

reference to the appointment of guardians, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


457. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting records of judgments rendered against the 
Government by the United States District Court for the North- 
ern District of California (H. Doc. No. 327); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

458. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a list of judgments rendered by the Court 
of Claims under the Department of Agriculture, Navy and War 
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Departments, amounting to $2,214,753.60 (II. Doc. No. 328); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

459. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting records of judgments rendered against the 
Government by the United States district courts (H. Doc. No. 
829); te the Committee on Apprepriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

460. A communication from the President of the United 
States. transmitting records of judgments rendered against the 
Government by the United States district courts (H. Doc. No. 
330); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 

rinted. 

z 461. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting judgments rendered against the Govern- 
ment by the United States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania (H. Doe. No. 331); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

462. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting records of judgments rendered against the 
Government by the United States district courts (H. Doc. No. 
832): to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

463. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting schedule of claims, amounting to $152,- 
530.48, allowed by the various divisions of the General Account- 
ing Office, as covered by certificates of settlement (H. Doc. No. 
333); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed, 

464. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting a report for the month of March, 
1926, showing the condition of railroad equipment and the re- 
lated information indicated in Senate Resolution 478, so far as 
such information is available; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

465. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a record of judgment rendered against 
the Government by the United States District Court for the 
District of New Mexico in connection with the appropriation 
of lands by the United States for the MeMillian Reservoir 
under the Carlsbad irrigation project in New Mexico (H. Doc. 
No. 334); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 
2996. An act to validate payments for commutation of quar- 
ters, heat, and light, and of rental allowances on account of 
dependents; with amendment (Rept. No. 934). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 595. A 
bill for the relief of B. Jackson; with amendment (Rept. No. 
930). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTERS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6267. A bill 
for the relief of Joseph F. MacKnight; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 981). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7703. A bill for the 
relief of James F. McCarthy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
932). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FULLER: Committee on Invalid Pensions. H. R. 11446. 
A bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 933). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11006) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Morrison; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11375) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha M. Barber; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 11446) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of sol- 
diers and sailors of said war; committed to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 11447) to authorize the 
erection of additional buildings to the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau hospital at North Chicago, III., and to authorize the 
appropriation therefor; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 11448) authorizing 
the appropriation of $100,000 for the establishment of a fish- 
hatching and fish-cultural station in the State of Alabama; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 11449) declaring an emer- 
gency in respect to certain agricultural commodities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COLTON (by request): A bill (H. R. 11450) to 
rectify, coordinate, and simplify the weights and measures of 
the United States; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

By Mr. FISH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 228) providing 
for the immediate return of all private property seized by the 
United States under the trading with the enemy act of October 
6, 1917; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. GORMAN: Resolution (H. Res. 231) providing that 
the House of Representatives desires to express its disapproval 
of the League of Nations and its agency, the World Court, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: Resolution (H. Res. 232) relative 
to the proposed sale of vessels of the American-Oriental Mail 
Line and their operation; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACK of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11451) granting an 
increase of pension to Jane Cantrell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11452) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Buchanan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11453) for the relief of Louise 
Brown; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESLICK: A bill (H. R. 11454) granting an increase 
of pension to R. T. Crews; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 11455) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Hinnershitz; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, A bill (H. R. 11456) granting an increase of pension 
to Kate Bickel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11457) granting an increase 
of pension to Josephine McDevitt ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 11458) for the relief of 
Agnes J. Bowling; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11459) for the relief of William A. Light; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JACOBSTHIN: A bill (H. R. 11460) granting an 
increase of pension to Catherine Forest; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11461) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Barrows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 11462) granting an increase of pension to 
Oriana M. Farnham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11463) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth McDowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11464) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Donovan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11465) granting an increase of pension to 
Susie Mahoney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11466) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma J. Fogarty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11467) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Wood Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11468) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Denno; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 11469) for the relief of 
Thomas L. Durocher; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11470) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary J. Coombs; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 11471) to remit forfeiture 
of recognizance in case No. 445 (U. S. v. Phillip LaChapelle), 
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United States District Court, District of Minnesota, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 11472) granting an 
increase of pension to Eva A. Smith; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: A bill (H. R. 11473) granting a 
pension to Lizzie Koffman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PERLMAN (by request): A bill (H. R. 11474) for 
the relief of Max M. Horowitz; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 11475) for the relief of 
Lydia Anderson ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 11476) granting a pension 
to Etta J. Hyney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: A bill (H. R. 11477) granting a pen- 
sion to Eugene C. Dempsey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11478) granting a pension to Margaret 
Wertheimer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 11479) granting a pension 
t- Frances Schaughency; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 11480) granting a pen- 
sion to John M. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 11481) granting a pension 
to Laura E. Warner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOLLEY: A bill (H. R. 11482) for the relief of 
Joseph Seales; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 11483) granting an 
increase of pension to Ella F. Stratton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WINTER: A bill (H. R. 11484) granting an increase 
of pension to Amanda Jackson; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1848. By Mr. BANKHEAD: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Atlantie City, N. J., protesting the passage of House bills 7179 
and 7822; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1849. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of Lake 
Geneva (Wis.) Painters’ Union, urging Congress to restore 
to Eugene V. Debs his civil rights; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1850. Also, memorial of Lake Geneva (Wis.) Trades Council, 
urging Congress to restore to Eugene V. Debs his civil rights; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1851. By Mr. DOUGLASS: Petition of the Massachusetts 
Modification Conference, by its executive committee, consisting 
of Mary McGill, of Brookline; John A. Larkin, of Worcester; 
and Francis J. Horgan, of 40 Court Street, Boston, Mass., chair- 
man, protest against further use and misuse of public funds 
to force upon the people of the United States the Volstead Act 
and demand amendment to the law be made that will permit 
each State to govern itself in the matter of laws regulating the 
use and sale of intoxicating beverages; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1852. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Massachusetts Modifi- 
cation Conference, Francis J. Horgan, chairman, 40 Court 
Street, Boston, Mass., protesting against further use and mis- 
use of Federal appropriations to force upon our people the 
unjust, unpopular, and illegal Volstead Act, and demanding a 
modification of such act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1853. By Mr. GARBER: Resolution by the Columbia section 
of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, at its regular monthly meeting at Spokane, April 2, 
1926, favoring the Temple Act; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

1854. Also, letter from the Religious Society of Friends of 
Philadelphia and vicinity, approving the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1855. Also, resolution of the Ministerial Alliance of Tulsa, 
Okla., urging strict enforcement of prohibition and protesting 
against any modification of the law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1856. Also, resolution of the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America, urging that a tariff be placed on all 
brick and that section 304 of the Fordney Tariff Act, requiring 
the marking with the name of the country of origin of all 
articles made in foreign countries, be immediately and rigidly 
enforced as to brick; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1857. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the Fredericksburg 
Chamber of Commerce, Fredericksburg, Va., favoring prompt 
action upon the report of the Battle Field Commission, concern- 
ing the battles fought in Spotsylvania County, Va., from 1862 
to 1885; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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1858. Also, petition of the Long Island Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, of Brooklyn, N. Y., opposing the passage of the 
Wadsworth-Perlman bills; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

_ 1859. Also, petition of the Metal Trades Council of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., urging the Congress of the United States to give imme- 
diate favorable consideration to the Stanfield-Lehlbach retire- 
ment bill (S. 786 and H. R. 7); to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

1860. By Mr. LBA of California: Petitions of 40 residents of 
Eureka, Calif., and 71 residents of Martinez, Calif., protesting 
against the passage of House bill 7179, tlfe Sunday observance 
bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1861. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of A. R. 
Rubenstein, of 1501-1511 West Sixth Street, Brooklyn, N. X., 
with reference to the pending Upshaw and Swoope bills; to the 
Committee on Education. 

1862. By Mr. PRALL: Petition received from residents and 
voters of Station Island, N. X., favoring House bill 6233, 
3 regulation of motion pietures; to the Committee on 

ucation. ; 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, April 21, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 19, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 

tion of the recess. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 6707) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes; that the House had receded from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 26, 31, 64, 
65, and 66 to the said bill, and concurred therein, and that the 
House had further disagreed to the amendments of the Senate 
Nos. 46 and 62. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 120. An act fixing the fees of jurors and witnesses in 
the United States courts, including the District Court of Ha- 
waii, the District Court of Porto Rico, and the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 5858. An act for the relief of Charles Ritzel: 

H. R. 6874. An act for the relief of James Madison Brown; 

H. R. 8192, An act authorizing the designation of postmasters 
by the Postmaster General as disbursing officers for the pay- 
ment of contractors, emergency carriers, and temporary car- 
riers, for performance of authorized service on power boat and 
star routes in Alaska; and 

H. R. 9341. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other p x 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. REED of Missouri obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered.to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald Keyes Robinson, Ark, 
Bayard Ferris Sy Robinson, Ind. 
Bingham Fess La Follette Sackett 
Blease Fletcher Lenroot Sheppard 
Borah Frazier McKellar Shipstead 
Bratton George Me Shortridge 
Broussard Gerry McMaster Simmons 
Bruce Gillett MeNar, mi 
Butler Glass Mayfield Smoot 
Cameron Gof Metcalf Stanfield 
Capper Gooding Moses Stephens 
Caraway Greene Neely Watson 
Copeland Hale Norbeck Trammell 
Couzens Harreld Nye Tyson 
Cummins Harris ie Wadsworth 
Curtis Harrison Overman Walsh 
Dale Heflin epper Warren 
Deneen Howell Phipps Watson 
Dill Johnson e Weller 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Wheeler 
Edwards Jones, Wash, Reed, Mo. Williams 
Kendrick Reed, Pa. Ulis 
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Mr. PHIPPS. My colleague [Mr. Means] is detained on 
account of illness. I will allow this announcement to stand 
for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present, 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives receding from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 26, 31, 64, 65, 
and 66 to the bill (H. R. 6707) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and. for other purposes, and further disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate Nos. 46 and 62. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments still in disagreement, ask a further conference with 
the House, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Smoor, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Pmers, Mr. Harris, and Mr. 
Jones of New Mexico conferees on the part of the Senate at 
the further conference, S 

ROCK CREEK AND POTOMAC PARKWAY COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4785) to enable the Rock 
Creek. and Potomac Parkway Commission to complete the ac- 
quisition of the land authorized to be acquired by the public 
buildings appropriation act, approved March 4, 1913, for the 
connecting parkway between Rock Creek Park, the Zoological 
Park, and Potomac Park, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER. I move that 5 insist ae its age 
ment, a to the request of the House for a conferen 
seat the ch Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Capper, Mr. Jones of Washington, and Mr. KING conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settle- 
ment of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the 
United States of America. - 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, it was impossible 
for me to address the Senate on the subject of the Italian 
debt settlement before this morning, and I did not know until 
the present moment that the time is limited at this hour. I 
thought it was at 3 o’clock that the time limit went into 
effect, I am going to ask the Senate if it will not give unani- 
mous consent to me to have an hour this morning, if some one 
else does not want the time. I can not make my statement 
in 80 minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if it does not interfere with the 
nnanimous-consent agreement, I certainly hope the Senate will 
give the Senator from Missouri an hour’s time as he has re- 
quested. If it does not set aside the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment already made, I submit that request. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not ask it if there are other 
Senators who want the time; but if there are not, I would like 
to have that much time, because I can not complete my state- 
ment in 30 minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. If a 
Senator asks unanimous consent that the Senator from Mis- 
souri be given an hour’s time instead of 30 minutes, as fixed 
by the unanimous-consent agreement of April 14, 1926, can that 
be done? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would hold that it can 
be done without abrogating the balance of the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from Missouri be given one hour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I thank the Senate for its courtesy, 
and I thank the Senator from Utah for his courtesy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri will 
proceed for one hour. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, for many years prior 
to 1914 the various great nations of Europe had been pre- 
paring for war. Great Britain desired to maintain her su- 
premacy upon the seas and her supremacy in commerce. Ace- 
cordingly she was enlarging her fleets and furnishing them 
with every modern instrumentality of destruction. For nearly 
a year before the war broke the master of the navy of Great 
Britain had been engaged in equipping England's whole fleet 
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with a new type of guns, and for months before hostilities en- 
sued had mobilized that fleet at strategic points and held it 
ready for instant action. 

Germany, ambitious to extend her dominion and her trade, 
had been constructing a vast navy and had been concentrating 
her efforts in the creation of the greatest land force ever 
organized. 

Italy, avid to conquer portions of Africa and to establish her 
dominion over Italia Irredenta, the “lost Italy,“ as she termed 
it, had been drilling her men and organizing her forces in a 
manner not known to Italy since the days of the Cæsars. 

Austria, determined to gain better access to the seas, had been 
enlarging her armies, and by forced military servitude had 
amassed a mighty body of men. 

Russia, in order to maintain a large share of the balance of 
power of Europe, was determined to retain her hold in the 
Balkan States. 

France was obsessed by the desire to regain Alsace and Lor- 
raine, to increase her foreign empire, and to assert her suprem- 
acy on the Continent of Europe. t 

The broad picture was of great nations, all of them ambi- 
tious, all of them arming to the teeth, in order that they might 
extend their domains and perpetuate their power. 

When on the 28th day of June, 1914, the Archduke Ferdinand 
and his morganatic wife were assassinated at Sarajevo, in 
Bosnia, it was not the cause of the war, but it afforded Austria 
an opportunity to make humiliating demands upon Serbia and 
to hold Serbia responsible for that crime. 

Austria did not intend to be satisfied by any explanation 
from Serbia. On July 23 she delivered to Serbia an ultimatum 
containing the most humiliating demands, and insisted upon 
an answer within 48 hours. On July 25 Serbia replied, making 
concessions that were humiliating. Notwithstanding those hu- 
avans conditions, Austria promptly declared war upon 

rb 

Within a few days Russia came into the war. Within fiye 
days thereafter France had mobilized 200,000 men along the 
borders of Belgium, and Germany had issued an order equiva- 
lent to the creation of a military dictatorship. France was 
ready to invade, and did have her troops in Belgium, probably 
as soon as Germany’s troops entered that Kingdom, although 
not in so great force. 

What I am seeking to impress upon the Senate is the thought 
that this war was a planned war, was a concerted war, was a 
war that all of Europe was ready for, and that back of it stood 
rapacity and ambition. It was not a war of accident or of 
chance. 

Italy had long been bound by a defensive alliance with Aus- 
tria, but years before the war occurred on several occasions 
she had clearly manifested her purpose to abandon that alli- 
ance, because forever the eyes of Italy had been upon Italia 
Irredenta, the unreclaimed Italy. 

Italy stood back and bargained for 10 long months. She bar- 
gained with Austria, and Austria agreed to make large con- 
cessions, but England and France outbid Austria and agreed 
to give to Italy greater advantages and concessions than she 
could secure from Austria. So, in as cold-blooded a bargain as 
ever was made, for the sake of her own advantage, and in order 
to extend her territory, Italy entered the war. 

Mr. President, as a result of that war she achieved a settle- 
ment concerning her African possessions; she extended her 
borders so as to take in Italia Irredenta; she gained every- 
thing she demanded except a small portion of Dalmatian coast, 
which was withheld from her in the final settlement. 

In the war which ensued the other nations that were victo- 
rious took their share of the spoils. England extended her 
dominion over a vaster territory than Rome controlled in the 
proudest days of the Cæsars; Belgium increased her posses- 
sions; Japan gained incalculable advantages in the Orient; 
and if it had not been for the protest of America and of the 
world, would by this time have cut the heart out of China. 
These nations were fighting to satisfy their ambitions, and the 
victorious did gint themselves with the spoils of war. 

Great Britain expended $27,236,500,000, but Great Britain 
gained a territory vastly more valuable than that. France 
expended $18,405,000,000 and regained Alsace and Lorraine and 
large territories elsewhere. Italy expended $7,650,000,000, but 
realized gains to which I have already adverted. 

These nations went into the war to satisfy national lust for 
power, for lands, for peoples, for dominions. There may have 
been reluctance at holding back, but every one of them acted 
in pursuit of ambitions ingrained in their people and embraced 
in their national policy, 

Italy entered the war on August 27, 1916. Prior to that 
time and thereafter our associates in the war had been able to 
keep the field because American markets were open to them, 
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Had they been equally open to Germany—that is to say, if 
Germany could have reached our shores and obtained supplies 
from us—a different story would probably have been told of 
the war. I think it may be said now that from the first our 
Government was friendly to the cause of Great Britain and 
her allies. Indeed, it has been recently stated on what seems 
to be good authority that there had been a substantial agree- 
ment arrived at, long before the American people were advised, 
that America would go into the war at the proper time. How- 
ever that may be—and I do not digress to discuss it—the cold 
fact is that the resources of this Nation were open to Great 
Britain, to France, to Belgium, and to Russia. Moreover, not 
only were our resources open to them for the purchase of sup- 
plies but large sums of money were loaned in this country by 
private institutions, so that they obtained here not only the 
goods, wares, and chattels but the credits necessary to procure 
them. No sooner had we entered the war than requests for 
loans were made by the nations with which we were associated. 

As soon as bills could be rushed through Congress provi- 
sion was made for raising large sums of money by borrowing 
from the American people. Those measures expressly stipulated 
that a part of this money, aggregating some ten thousand mil- 
lions of dollars, could be loaned to foreign nations engaged 
with us in the war, but upon the condition that these nations 
should give to us for this money, at the time the money was 
delivered to them, bonds exactly like the bonds we had issued 
to the American people, so that the interest upon the moneys 
we loaned to them would equal the interest we were obliged 
to pay to the American people, so that when the debt came 
due the money would come from the foreign countries to take 
up the bonds that had been negotiated with the American 


le. 

That was the express condition of each of the three or four 
acts authorizing the turning over of money to these European 
countries. It was violated. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
instead of receiving bonds in due form, took from these 
various countries obligations that they would thereafter issue 
bonds upon the request by the United States. I do not harshly 
criticize him, Sut the incident serves to illustrate how a failure 
to do business in the right way frequently results in intermi- 
nable trouble. His reason assigned was that the European 
countries needed the money so badly that they could not wait 
to print the bonds, and hence he delivered to them, without 
-requiring the formal bonds being delivered, the money of the 
people of the United States. 

When we obtained that money from the people of the United 
States we promised them by word of mouth, by literature, by 
propaganda of every kind, that they would never be taxed to 
repay the bonds which they themselves had been obliged to buy. 
We said to them from the steps of this Capitol, from every 
rostrum and forum and pulpit of the United States, that if 
they would loan money to our Government to be reloaned to 
foreign governments the part reloaned to foreign governments 
would be paid by those governments, would be collected by 
this Government, and that the bonds would be canceled, and 
they would not be taxed to pay the very debts the Government 
had created with them through their purchase of bonds. 

The money was turned over. It reclothed, it revictualed 
the armies of France, of England, and of Italy. It put new 
heart and spirit in their people; and then immediately they 
called on us for men as well as money. They urged haste, 
and every haste was made; and from the moment we de- 
clared war on until its final close America played a full and a 
great part. 

I do not stop, sir, to pretend that America won this war 
herself. I would take no laurel from the wreath of fame 
and glory that rests upon the brow of any Englishman or 
Frenchman or Italian; but I do say that at the time our 
troops finally filed into the line the armies of France and 
Great Britain and Belgium had been driven back and back 
and back until, exhausted by fighting, they were holding the 
line by the sheer strength of nerve and of courage, and it is 
in all probability true that they could not long have defended 
Paris from the German onslaught. 

We sent our men there, our money there, and we rendered 
this great service; and what, pray, was America’s stake? 
Simply the vindication of American honor; simply the demon- 
stration to the world that America could not be warned from 
the high seas; for all the American ships that had been 
seized, all the American ships that had been sunk, could have 
been purchased with the cost of one day of this war. We 
went into this war to vindicate our honor and to assert the 
continuance of our sovereignty as a people; and then we stood 
by in the negotiations after the war was over until France 
and England and Belgium had extorted the kind of contract 
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they believed they ought to have. We refused to withdraw 
our troops from German soil until the German had signed 
away the right of his country to maintain an army or main- 
tain a navy, and agreed to the heaviest indemnities levied in 
all the course of time. 

Now, sir, having done all that, having claimed no part of 
the spoils of war, having stood by while our associates in the 
war were extending their dominions in the islands of the sea, 
upon the southern portion of the Eastern Hemisphere, in every 
part of the world, fortifying and solidifying themselves, taking 
territory in which some day we will want freedom of trade 
and it will be denied to us—after all that has occurred we are 
asking what honor never should have waited to ‘be asked, 
what honesty ought never to have required us to ask—an 
honest settlement and a fair payment. 

We hold the obligations of these countries. They are in writ- 
ing now, sir, as solemn a promise as can be written, signed and 
sealed and delivered; and if we were to stand upon that obliga- 
tion, and this were a controversy between individuals, we could 
collect at the present time, presently due, every dollar they bor- 
rowed from us and 5 per cent interest. 

We do not exact it. We ask only to be made whole. We ask 
only that they shall pay to the American Government the 
amount of money the American Government must pay to those 
from whom the American Government borrowed this money. 

Mr. President, coming to the case of Italy, with whom, sir, 
are we dealing? 

We are told that Italy has not the ability to pay. Italy, sir, 
has the ability to keep a standing army, in active service, 
of 220,000 men, an air force, and a secondary army, which 
brings the entire military force up to 5,680,000 men. In addi- 
tion to this, she has the Fascist organization, every man of 
which is practically sworn as a soldier of the dictator. She 
is rebuilding her battle fleets, she is extending her air service 
more rapidly than-the United States of America, and she is 
doing these things at the demand of a dictator who has stricken 
down the liberties of Italy and destroyed the last vestige of free 
government. 

Listen to Mussolini: 


At one word from me 3,000,000 youths will rush to my side and 
draw their swords to vindicate the rights of Italy. * * + 

I will quickly bare my sword to defend our frontier on the Brenner. 
. * . 
I judge the future by the past. In the history of nations every 
serious dispute between one nation and another has been settled by the 
arbitrament of the sword. * * * 

I feel surest of peace when I rest in the shadow of my sword. 

> . . . . $ * 

In every revolution some of the conquered have been put to the 
sword. The Fascisti have not done this until now, but it is never too 
late. 


That, sir, sounds like the roar of a wild beast, not the utter- 
ance of a man. That sounds like the voice of hell turned 
loose into the wholesome atmosphere of the earth. 

A good Fascist cares nothing about 
ment. 

I believe in force, not the private force to avenge personal injuries, 
but the force necessary to beat down rebellion against the new state 
created by the genius of Fascism. 

. J 


elections and parla- 


* * . * . 
The deputies who have dared to accuse me of complicity in the 
murder of Matteoti can only return to the Chamber of Deputies 
if they will sign the apology I will draw up for them. Even then 
they will only be tolerated and must not open their mouths. If 
necessary, we will carry the flag of Italy beyond the present con- 
fines of the Kingdom. 


It is to this man and to this man’s government it is now 
proposed to present $1,500,000,000 of the American taxpayers’ 
money. It is to fatten this monster and strengthen his arm, to 
sharpen his sword, to enlarge his cannon, to increase his war 
fleets, that it is proposed to settle with Italy in a manner that 
is nothing but grand larceny perpetrated upon the American 
people. 

Mussolini! The throne of his power rests upon the bodies 
of an oppressed people. His sword is at their throats. The 
vision that delights his eye is a field of the slaughtered. The 
picture that most entrances his soul is an ocean of blood, 
through which he can walk with brutal, tyrannical feet. 

He proposes to extend his dominions by the sword at a time 
when all the world cries out for peace. His men are organ- 
ized now; his battalions are mustered; his divisions are 
under command; his arms are bright and in the hands of 
desperate men whom he controls; and it is proposed to vote a 
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credit to Italy of $1,500,000,000 to carry out these monstrous 
purposes—a credit exacted from the American people; and that 
is all there is in this settlement. 

This is not a settlement. This is a surrender. This is not a 
settlement between honest people. This is a surrender of 
poltroonism to dictatorship. It is the foulest blot that has 
ever been proposed to be placed on the financial record of the 
United States. 

It is a military contribution to the most dangerous man 
living. It will increase his power. It will increase his pres- 
tige; this man who has the cruelty of Caligula, who has the 
monstrous egotism of Nero, who possesses the soul of a mon- 
ster, who would again set the fires of war burning and again 
sweep the world with a conflagration of destruction. 

It is proposed that we give this money to Mussolini. 

It will not please even the native-born Italian who lives on 
our shores, for deep in his heart he does not want his country's 
oppressor to prosper. 

Mr. President, the figures I am about to use I shall put in 
my address not as new matter but because I want them in 
juxtaposition with what I am about to say. They are figures 
which were compiled by the junior Senator from Nebraska 
IMr. HowELL], a great engineer and a man competent to com- 
pute these questions of dollars and cents. 

By an examination of the Treasury books on November 14, 
1925, we find that Italy owed us $2,150,151,000. This commis- 
sion, as its first step, reduced the debt by $108,000,000, without 
authority or right. My understanding is that the excuse is 
that for a certain period of time England is to pay us only 3 
per cent, and therefore we extended the same rate to Italy. 
That is not a conclusive argument by any means, but it might 
seem justified by the rule of parallels if they had gone on and 
made the same kind of settlement with Italy that was made 
with Great Britain. But to give to Italy the benefits Great 
Britain received and then refuse to exact from her the pay- 
ments Great Britain made is the lowest point of puerility, and 
can be justified by no reasoning, by no logic. 

Taking the total of all they are to pay us for 62 years, they 
will pay us an amount which equals interest at the rate of 1.1 
per cent. I would like to borrow all the money in the world 
at that rate. That is not a rate of interest at all. They try 
to cover this up under the pretense that the Italians are pay- 
ing their principal, but taking the principal they pay and every 
dollar they will have paid at the end of the 62 years, and 
averaging it throughout the 62 years it is proposed that we 
give to that country this money at the rate of 1.1 per cent per 
annum. 

More than that, during the first 31 years we are to collect 
only 26 per cent of the total amount that is to be paid. Where 
will Italy be after 26 years? She may have realized the dream 
of empire that is in the soul of Mussolini. Rome may have 
been rebuilt and from her seven hills again survey a conquered 
world. I think not, but that might happen. But, sir, no man 
can tell as to her ability to pay at the end of 26 years, whether 
it will be greater or less. 

In contradistinction to this foolish policy advocated in this 
bill, witness the wisdom of Great Britain. Great Britain gets 
her larger payments in the earlier part of the period. We get 
ours at the end of the period, 62 years from now, when the 
body of every Senator now on this floor will be moldering in 
the dust, when his memory will be largely forgotten, when 
the only men remembered, probably, will be those who put 
over this infamous thing on the American people, and remem- 
bered then, not with honor but with regret. Sixty-two years 
from now, when you are all dead, when the babes now in 
the arms of your wives, if any of you are so fortunate as 
to have babes, will be old men and old women; sixty-two years 
from now Italy will make a payment of $79,400,000. 

What is the value? Let us get out of the clouds and quit 
talking technicalities, What is this paper they are to give 
us? What is it worth upon the market? Let me illustrate 
what it is worth on the market. Let me ask Senators what 
they would give for it, if they had a thousand dollar bond, 
with the stipulation this commission has made. How much 
humor there is in it all; the commission has stipulated that 
Italy shall give us these bonds, if we demand them, in a 
merchantable form, so that we can put them on the exchanges, 
and Italy is graciously going to come over and list them on 
the exchanges, so that we can sell them and get our money, 
and get it now. 

What is a bond of $1,000 worth under this contract? Sirs, 
for the first five years that you hold that bond you would 
not get a single cent. Not until 1930 would you begin to col- 
lect, and in 1930 you would get the princely sum of $1.25 on 
a $1,000 bond. 
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Between the years 1940 and 1950 you would get the munifi- 
cent sum of $2.50 on your $1,000 bond. Between 1950 and 
1960 you would get a larger sum. You would then be getting 
to a point where you could really be rich if you had three 
of these bonds; you would get $5 a year. From 1960 to 1970 
you would get $7.50 a year. But that is a long time ahead, 
35 or 40 years. Long before any now in the Senate who buy 
any bonds get $7.50 you will be gathered to your fathers, and 
looking down from the bosom of Abraham you will undoubt- 
edly witness with great delight the fact that some of your re- 
mote descendants have collected $7.50 that year on the bonds. 

Between 1970 and 1980 you would get $10 a year. Oh, how 
you will long for that day to come! How you will hug that 
bond to your bosom! How your descendants will, I should say, 
not you, for you will all be dead; dead, and, let us hope, not 
damned, just dead. You will delight in the fact that your re- 
mote descendants go down and get $10 a year. From 1980 to 
1987, which eloses the fateful circle, someone will get $20 a 
year. 

The fact is that estimating the Italian debt with interest at 
414 per cent, assuming that we were to receive the face of the 
debt in obligations bearing 414 per cent, which is exactly what 
we paid for the money we loaned Italy, and assuming Italy's 
credit to be good, such bonds would bring the face of the debt, 
or $2,150,151,000. 

Upon the other hand, the securities which we will receive 
from Italy bearing the rate of interest which includes also the 
caneellation of the principal of 1.1 per cent would bring on 
the market, again assuming Italy’s credit to be good, only 
$528,000,000. That is to say, we are in fact accepting securities 
which are worth $528,000,000 for a debt of $2,150,151,000. 

In other words, the securities we are to receive will be worth 
$1,612,000,000 less than the face of the Italian debt. The 
amount of our donation to Italy is $1,612,000,000. This, how- 
ever, is only part of the story. If the United States should be 
obliged to continue to pay 4½ per cent on the money it loaned 
Italy for the period of 62 years, and if we were to receive dur- 
ing that 62-year period the amount Italy is to pay, the annual 
average loss to America is $67,000,000, which, multiplied by the 
62 years the debt is to run, shows a loss to America in differ- 
ence of interest of $4,150,000,000. Add to this the principal of 
the Italian debt, namely, $2,150,000,000, and it will be seen that 
the loss to the people of the United States is $6,800,000,000. The 
State of Missouri’s proportional loss amounts to $18,500,000, 

That is the bargain it is proposed that we make, and with 
what irony, with what satire, with what ineffable contempt the 
Italian must have suggested to this commission, “ Gentlemen, 
we will be so glad to help you make your bonds merchantable. 
We will go down and help you list them on the exchange. We 
will write it in the contract with you.” The mellifiuous tongue 
of the Latin, distilling its poison into the unaccustomed ear 
from Utah, did its deadly work. 

What is that bond worth on the market? That is what 
we are getting to now. What is the bond worth on the market? 
It could not be sold for 5 cents on the dollar. Are Senators 
going to vote for a thing of that kind and call it a settlement? 
If so, let us give this debt to Italy. Let us send it all over 
to them and ask them graciously, just as an act of good faith, 
vee us One bunch of bananas, and we will cancel the whole 

ng. . 

Gentlemen talk about the ability of a nation to pay. What 
do they know about it? What do they know about its ability 
to pay now? They told us that when the war was over all of 
Europe would be depopulated. Nature has a wonderful regen- 
erating power. 

At the end of the Thirty Years’ War this is what the his- 
torian said of Europe: 


This war brought political disintegration of Germany and desolation 
upon the country. 

Scarcely any part of Furope had escaped the horrors of the conflict, 
The people had been made the victims of the licentious soldiery, whose 
excesses remain in popular memory. 

Whole regions were laid waste; prosperous towns wiped out; com- 
merce and industry destroyed. 

Germany lost one-half of her population and two-thirds of her 
wealth. 

In Bohemia the decrease in population was two-thirds, or more. 

Religion and morality sunk to a low ebb, and the loss sustained on 
the intellectual side was one which it took generations to make good. 

And yet, like the Phenix from her ashes, Germany aud all 
Europe rose, and in a few years of time the scars of war had 
been healed, the fields that had been plowed and furrowed by 
cannon shot and shell were turned over by the husbandmen, 
ground that was saturated with blood brought forth abundant 
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crops, and Europe rose from the Thirty. Years’ War withiu a 
few years’ time, stronger, more powerful, more potential than 
she had ever been in her history. | 

Frederick the Great marched his legions back and forth 
across Prussia, surrounded and hemmed in by the forces of 
mighty nations. So impoverished was the country that Fred- 
erick’s soldiers had even taken the roofs from the houses. 
There was scarcely a horse or an ox left in all of Prussia. 
And yet within 10 years’ time Prussia stood erect and mighty 
and laid the foundation for her final mastery of a larger part 
of Europe. 

Napoleon's armies and those of his enemies decimated all of 
Europe, covered her fields with bleaching skeletons, saturated 
her soil with blood, burned her cities and destroyed her indus- 
tries, and yet within a few years of time Europe rose richer, 
more powerful, more magnificent than she had ever been before 
in all her history. 

We were told when the World War was over that there 
would be nothing but starvation and want, that misery would 
stalk through the alleys and through the great streets of cities, 
that want would everywhere paint its pitiful picture upon the 
countenances of the people. We were told these stories until 
our hearts bled. Of course, there was severe suffering, but 
behold now the story. Has the population been destroyed? 
Here are the latest figures. The population of Belgium in 1912 
was 7,579,000, and notwithstanding all her losses it is now 
7,668,055. Canada’s population has increased from 7,467,000 to 
8,788,488. France's population has decreased very slightly 
from 39,602,000 to 39,402,739. Germany's population has de- 
creased slightly from 66,096,000 to 62,500,000. That is because 
her territory was taken away from her. The population of 
Greece, partially through the acquisition of territory, has in- 
creased from 2,666,000 to 5,447,000. The Italian population has 
increased from 34,687,000 to 38,835,941. Japan's population in- 
creased from 52,312,000 to 58,481,500. The United Kingdom has 
suffered a slight loss, largely due to emigration, her population 
in 1912 having been 45,653,000 and in 1925 was 44,147,000. The 
United States has increased in population since 1912 from 
98,464,000 to 113,493,720 in 1925. 

Mr. President, that answers the question of rejuvenation, 
revivification. It answers the question so often asked, Can 
these nations die? 

But again, sir, the national wealth of Belgium in 1912— 
poor Belgium, downtrodden and overrun Belgium, Belgium 
that was bleeding at every pore, Belgium whose sons gallantly 
defended the last little strip of their country that was not in 
the hands of the German force, a little strip scarcely larger 
than a man's hand, figuratively speaking, but they held on with 
tenacity. Belgium’s wealth increased from $5,800,000,000 in 
1912 to $12,000,000,000 in 1920. Canada's wealth increased 
from $11,000,000,000 in 1907 to $22,195,000,000 in 1924. The 
wealth of France increased from $58,500,000,000 in 1912 to 
$90,000,000,000 in 1922. What it has become since I have not 
the figures to demonstrate, but if it has increased in this ratio, 
it may well be said that it is now over $100,000,000,000. 

Germany's wealth has decreased, according to the present 
estimate, but I am here to say that Germany still has her 
fields, her cities, her industries largely, and that it will not be 
10 years’ time until Germany will be on her feet in the full 
flood of prosperity. Indeed, I have here documents from Ger- 
mans of great repute sustaining that statement. 

Japan's wealth has grown from $11,700,000,000 in 1912 to 
$22,500,000,000 in 1922. The wealth of Great Britain in 1912 
was $70,500,000,000, and in 1922 was $120,000,000,000, and is 
very much greater now. 

Italy’s wealth—this nation which has been pictured here as a 

auper; this nation which it is said can not pay; this nation 
Shieh -according to the pictures we have is trundling along over 
the rocky road to the poorhouse and to obscurity and destruc- 
tion—this nation of Italy in 1912 had $22,000,000,000 of wealth 
and in 1922 had $35,000,000,000. If the increase from 1922 to 
1926 has been as correspondingly as great, that wealth must 
now exceed $40,000,000,000. 

In face of that fact, who can soundly assert that Italy is 
unable to pay her debt? 

But at this point we are met with another curious argument; 
namely, that even though Italy has the wealth to pay her debt, 
she can not obtain the exchange with which to make payment. 

I shall not dignify this argument by taking the time to 
analyze it and show its fallacy further than to say, first, 
a country possessing $40,000,000,000 of wealth must produce 
and must sel) a considerable part of her manufactured goods 
beyond her borders. Even though she should not sell them to 
America in the course of international trade, the transactions 
can be balanced. It is not necessary for Italy to receive the 
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gold from the United States with which to pay the United 
States, because she has all of the world to draw from. 

Second. Even if the argument which is referred to be sound, 
nevertheless the fact is that there is sent from the United 
States annually much more than enough money to pay the 
interest upon Italy’s debt. 

According to the best available and official estimates, there 
is sent to Italy from the United States by Italians living in 
America $117,000,000 annually. These remittances are in gold 
or its equivalent in American exchange. 

It is further estimated that American tourists expend in 
Italy annually another sum of $117,000,000. That is to say, 
there is flowing from this country to Italy every year American 
gold or its equivalent to the amount of $234,000,000. Taking 
this into consideration, it is manifest that the gold necessary 
to pay the interest upon Italy's debt to us can be drawn and is 
being drawn annually from the United States. 

So when I am told that a nation can not pay, when it is put 
on that ground, I place the cold facts and figures before you 
and I demand to know why it is you come here and tell me 
that a nation can maintain an army in the field, or potentially, 
of half a million men, a nation whose population and wealth is 
increasing, a nation which has dreams of empire and of 
power and speaks of rebuilding anciént Rome in all its glory, 
of restoring its monuments and its libraries and making it 
again the wonder of the world—why such a nation should have 
given to it this vast sum of money that some Senators would 
saddle onto the taxpayers of the United States in absolute 
violation of the contract we made with the people of the 
United States is beyond my understanding. Senators may 
do it. They may have the votes to do it, but I say to some of 
them when they have voted let them remember Illinois, Re- 
member that the people still have a chance. Remember that 
the American people think more of their country of America 
than they do of the dictatorship of Mussolini. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Missouri has expired. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, when Congress agreed to the 
settlement of the indebtedness of Great Britain to the United 
States certain principles were laid down and definite limitations 
were placed on all future settlements. This was well recog- 
nized at the time, as is shown by the debates. That agreement 
made it practically impossible for the United States to demand 
full payment of the principal and interest owed us by any for- 
eign country on account of the war loans. It meant that the 
United States was willing to collect a less amount and have the 
difference borne by its own taxpayers. Whether this policy 
was wise or not, the fact remains that it has been established, 
and it must be given full weight and consideration in all future 
settlements. The determination was then made that the United 
States intends to collect as much as it thinks the other nation 
able to and should pay. It realizes that ali can not be treated 
alike, and the object of the Debt Funding Commission is to 
determine as fairly as possible what is the proper amount to 
be collected in each instance. 

Our Government agreed that Great Britain should not be 
asked to pay the same high rate of interest that the United 
States was paying on the money it had borrowed from its own 
people to loan Great Britain. For the first 10 years of the 
settlement Great Britain is to pay 3 per cent, and after that 
3% per cent. The United States is paying on that indebted- 
ness about 444 per cent, so that at the end of the 10-year period 
a very large sum of money is lost to the Government because 
of this difference in interest rates. After the first 10 years the 
interest is to run at 314 per cent. It is improbable that the 
United States will be able to borrow money at as low a rate as 
this. Undoubtedly there will continue to be an increased loss 
because of the interest rate, with the result that we will still 
be making up a discrepancy between the two amounts. If by 
any chance in years to come America should ever be able to 
borrow money at a rate less than that specified in the agree- 
ment, Great Britain has the right to get the benefit of that 
lower rate. 

I always thought it was a great pity that it was not realized, 
both in England and in America, how generous the settlement 
had been and that out of our indebtedness to Great Britain 
we will never receive anything like a total payment of the capi- 
tal and interest, The failure to understand the figures cor- 


rectly and the desire of the administration to make it appear 
that the agreement was favorable to America has enabled 
British publicists and statesmen to accuse us of being Shy- 
locks, instead of granting so generous a settlement that it was 
accepted by the British as most satisfactory and very quickly. 
I mention this because in all these settlements it is most im- 
portant for the future peace of the world that other nations 
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realize that we have dealt fairly and justly with them and that 
we have not abandoned those high ideals which we cherish. 
Fair dealing and generous treatment and good understanding 
between nations are much needed in a time like this, when the 
world has not yet recovered from the wounds of a great war, 
and it is indeed a pity that some English statesmen should 
have unjustly attempted to create a feeling such as this against 
America. A 

When I commenced the consideration of the Italian debt 
settlement I had the impression that it was very unfair to the 
United States and very favorable to Italy; in fact, that we had 
been much more liberal than conditions warranted ; but as I 
studied the work of the commission and the situation which 
confronted that country I came to the conclusion that the set- 
tlement was not as favorable to Italy as was the agreement 
made with England to that nation and that, considering the 
wealth and ability to pay of the two countries, we had un- 
doubtedly placec a greater burden upon Italy. 

It must ever be borne in mind that there is no way of deter- 
mining with any mathematical accuracy the ability of a coun- 
try to pay. It must, in the nature of things, be a matter of 
judgment and opinion. Bearing this in mind, let us consider 
that Italy borrowed from the United States $1,646,000,000, prac- 
tically all of which, it is not amiss to remember, was spent in 
the United States for war supplies. This amount plus 4½ per 
cent interest up to December 15, 1922, the date of the British 
settlement, and 8 per cent from then to June 15, 1925, makes 
the principal of the settlement in excess of $2,000,000,000. Now, 
if we take Italy's indebtedness to us and add to that her 
indebtedness ty Great Britain, the total amount is four and 
one-half billions, which is abont equal to the indebtedness of 
Great Britain to us, and Great Britain’ indebtedness to us is 
her total foreign indebtedness. 

It is well to observe in this connection that Italy’s national 
wealth is givea variously from twenty-two to thirty billion dol- 
lars, and her income in the neighborhood of four billions, 
while Great Britain’s wealth is $117,000,000,000 and her income 
nineteen billions. It has been calculated that the annual aver- 
age payment of Italy’s settlement to America is 0.97 per cent of 
her total national income and Great Britain’s 0.94 per cent of 
her income. We are consequently receiving from Italy a 
greater per cent of her national income than Great Britain is 
paying to us cut of her national income. But this does not 
begin to tell the story. > 

You will get a better picture, Mr. President, if you will 
realize what is the rate of taxation in Italy. I shall submit 
but a few significant figures. On an income of $1,000 the tax- 
payer in Italy pays $189.21; in England nothing. On $2,000 
the Italian citizen pays $392.21, as compared with $67.50 in 
England. On $3,000 the rates are, respectively, $599 and $202. 
Pursue the matter a little further and we find that a married 
man is allowed but a $40 a year exemption. How striking this 
is compared with $1,000 exemption in England and the $3,500 
exemption in the United States. Our own tax is paid by about 
2,000,000 people. It has been estimated that if the Italian in- 
come tax law was enforced in this country there would be 
42,000,000 taxpayers, Who would contribute an amount sufficient 
to pay off in three years the entire public debt, with enough 
left over to meet in the meantime all the other expenses of the 
Government. 

Great Britain undoubtedly realized the condition of Italy, 
because in the agreement for the payment of Italy’s debt to 
her she has not insisted upon a payment of apie and interest, 
but upon a debt due her 40 per cent greater than that due the 
United States she is making a settlement on a basis of present 
value of 15 per cent less than that of the United States. The 
suggestion has been made that England obtained a better settle- 
ment with Italy than did the United States; but this can be 
so only upon the theory that the debt will not be paid in 
accordance with the agreement and that England, by receiving 
cousiderably larger payments than the United States in the 
earlier years of the agreement, will not lose so much if there 
should be a default. When the Debt Funding Commission’s 
agreements shall be adopted and Italy shall secure the neces- 
sary capital, I believe the country will develop her resources 
sufficiently to permit her to pay her obligations and to make 
the larger payments that are called for in the agreement that 
she has made with the United States. 

Italy is a country which has few natural resources—little 
coal, less iron, no copper or cotton, and no colonies rich in 
natural resources. “Her trade balance last year was against 


her to the extent of $274,000,000, and this has been the situa- 
tion in a somewhat less degree for years. These facts, when 
we are considering the capacity to pay, are all important, and 
they all make small the ability of Italy in comparison with 
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that of Great Britain, with her foreign shipping, with her 
colonies, many of them rich in natural resources, with her great 
banking connections, with the empire that she has built up 
around the world, and her aggregate wealth of $117,000,000,000. 
Italy, in order to meet her obligation, must develop quickly 
such resources as she has. She must enlarge her manufac- 
turing productions. She must develop her streams to produce 
the necessary hydroelectric power. When the necessary agree- 
ments are made on this debt settlement, Italy can secure the 
necessary capital, but not before. With capital advanced, there 
is no reason why the country should not go ahead. The Italian 
people are a hardy race, very industrious, and extremely 
frugal. It is upon these factors that the advance of Italy de- 
pends. Her people are working long hours for exceedingly 
small wages. These are conditions, of course, which do not arise 
from desire, but from hard necessity. No thoughtful American 
desires anything else but that Italy should become a better and 
more prosperous nation, enjoying the material rewards for the 
hard labor of its people. 

Some object to this settlement because of their opposition to 
the present Government of Italy, That question should not, in 
my judgment, enter into the matter of the debt settlement par- 
ticularly, as I am satisfied that the people of Italy, for the most 
part, are getting the government they desire. Our country 
would resent vigorously any attempt on the part of another 
nation to interfere in any way with our form of government, 
and we should be willing to accord to other nations the same 
rights that we claim for ourselyes. If we want a settlement 
with Italy or any other nation, we must transact our business 
with the representatives of the government that are in control. 

Mr. President, this settlement represents a decision reached 
by a bipartisan commission. It was composed of Republicans 
and Democrats. The Democratic members were men of un- 
questioned integrity and splendid ability. Without considering 
the fact that Italy was our ally during the war, that she sacri- 
ficed 600,000 men and over half of her capital and prevented 
us from being at war much longer than we would have been 
without her assistance, without giving any weight to the fact 
that the debt was incurred in furnishing her necessary supplies 
to assist us in fighting a war, but just simply considering the 
matter as a business proposition with the settlement with Great 
Britain an accomplished fact and staring us in the face, we can 
not come to any other conclusion, in my judgment, than that it 
is a fair adjustment. It has my approval. 

Mr. TRAMMELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment in order that I may submit a resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HarrısoN in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. ` 

Mr. BORAH. I offer a motion and ask that it may be read 
for the information of the Senate and be considered pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Mr, Boran moves that the bill H. R. 6773 be recommitted to the 
Committee on Finance for further investigation and report as to the 
present industrial, economic, and financial conditions of Italy. 

That said investigation include an inquiry into the private loans 
made, or to be made, to the Italian Government, and as to the showing 
made by the Italian Government to the parties making said loans as 
to its capacity to meet them. 

That the said private bankers who have made a study of Italy's 
economic, industrial, and financial conditions be called before the com- 
mittee to give the committee whatever information they have as to. the 
present capacity of the Italian Government to meet its obligations. 

That further inquiry and investigation be made as to the present 
military expenditures of the Italian Goyernment and also the plans 
of said Government for an increase of its military expenditures. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I shall not attempt to 
speak at length; in fact, under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment we are limited as to the time we may oceupy in discuss- 
ing the pending question. As I have thought of the proposed 
settlement with Italy and the circumstances and conditions 
surrounding the transactions leading up to the loan and the 
proposal now being made for compromising this indebtedness 
by the United States by practically wiping out the entire prin- 
cipal—for at the end of the settlement the United States will 
not have received more than the principal of the entire debt, 
although it is extended over a period of 62 years—I have been 
impressed that human nature asserts itself in nations as well 
as it asserts itself in the individual. How often have we 
observed that an individual, after once enjoying and receiving 
a favor, forgets the favor, loses every sense of gratitude and 
appreciation, and, in fact, frequently becomes the enemy of 
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the benefactor. So here, as so often happens in the case of 
{ndiyiduals, we see manifested in a nation a lack of gratitude 
and appreciation. 

The Senator who preceded me spoke of the war being ended 
more quickly on account of Italy’s loss of 600,000 soldiers and 
on account of her expenditures, but he overlooks the part 
played by our Government in bringing the war to a termination 
so quickly after the United States entered into the conflict. 

When these nations came to the United States and pleaded 
for funds and asked loans of the United States they were at 
the point of desperation. They were fighting almost, it seemed, 
a losing cause and battle; and but for the assistance of the 
United States probably the history of the Great War would be 
written in altogether different terms and the victory wouid have 
been accorded to the German Empire instead of to the Allied 
Nations. Of course, I would have regretted such a result, and 
would have disliked to see it obtain; but the United States came 
to the rescue of the Allies in the hour of peril and need, when 
if it had not been for the assistance of the United States it is 
possible that the Allies would have been unsuccessful. 

These nations borrowed the money from the United States. 
They obligated themselves to refund it with interest according 
to the interest which it was necessary for the United States to 
pay to obtain the funds. The United States could not have 
been any fairer or more generous than to go into the money 
markets of the country to raise these funds to finance other 
nations, and agree that they would only have to refund to the 
United States the principal and the interest which the United 
States had to pay. It is from that obligation that Italy seeks 
an escape by having a very large part of the principal lumped 
off; and necessarily, if it is deducted in behalf of Italy, the 
American people are going to have to pay that difference. They 
are going to have to pay in taxes the amount that is deducted 
from the obligation of Italy. 

Of course I realize that in dealing with nations and in deal- 
ing with individuals we should have some little feeling of com- 
passion, and we should deal in a kindly spirit; and of course, 
as a matter of business sagacity, we have to take into consid- 
eration the ability of the debtor to pay; but the circumstances 
and the facts that have been presented here from time to time, 
and the conditions prevailing in Italy, do not, in my opinion, 
justify the American Government at this time in making such 
enormous reductions and having closed forever the obligation 
Italy owes to the United States. 

With individuals dealing as between each other, man to man, 
and business concerns in this country, I have known of cases 
where they would extend an obligation, they would try to make 
the obligation easier to meet in the way of terms where the 
parties indebted were not in financial condition to meet the 
obligation just at the time it was due; but this matter of fore- 
closing a settlement and forever terminating the obligation of 
a debtor, I think is unprecedented in the business history of 
this country. I am unable to understand why the American 
Government should at this time make an absolute settlement 
and agreement by which the Italian Government is to be re- 
leased from the payment of such a very large percentage of the 
obligation due from it to the United States. 

We might have given the Italian people a little more time, 
or given them little better terms than were first anticipated, 
and then we might have gone along for a while with them 
making an honest effort to pay part of their indebtedness to the 
United States. I am sure that the American people would ap- 
prove of such a policy as that; but I do not believe the Ameri- 
can people are going to approve of our forgiving half or more 
of this indebtedness and thereby imposing upon them increased 
taxation, imposing upon them a longer term of tax obligations, 
for the purpose of liquidating the debt due to this Government 
by the Italian Government. 

This money is all money that was borrowed by the American 
Government. American bonds were given for it, bearing, I 
think, at the present time, 444 per cent interest. The American 
Government has to pay those bonds. ‘The Government, of 
course, is only the people collectively. The people of America 
collectively have to pay this money. In addition to making 
the loan favoring Italy, assisting her in time cf peril, it is now 
proposed that we contribute to her an enormous gift in the way 
of a reduction of her indebtedness, and that high taxes be con- 
tinued in this country much longer than would be necessary 
otherwise for the purpose of raising that deficit. 

I do not believe that the American people approve of any 
such settlement. I, for one, am getting tired of making these 
contributions to other governments at the expense of the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. I am getting tired of our trying to practice 
retrenchment and economy and at the same time contributing 
funds to other nations that are extrayagant in many respects— 
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extravagant particularly in their policy toward continuing mili- 
taristic power, maintaining large armies and navies, and ex- 
penditures of that character. 

In this country we have made an honest effort to live up to 
a restricted program of naval construction. We have tried to 
force down and have reduced our standing Army; and there 
has been a sincere, honest effort on the bart of the American 
Government looking to a very considerable program of dis- 
armament. That policy, however, does not prevail among the 
other nations. It does not prevail in Italy. If we make this 
large reduction in the indebtedness due by Italy, it just gives 
them a little more opportunity to try to build up a greater 
militaristic power, and gives Mussolini a greater opportunity to 
try to carry out his policies and his ideas, apparently, of try- 
ing really to become a Napoleon. It looks as though his idea 
is that he wants to build up great power and to carry on con- 
flict and conquest. 

I do not believe that the American people are willing to make 
any such contribution to a Government directed by Mussolini, 
with the policies and the ideas which he entertains. 1 feel that 
there are no circumstances justifying the very large reduction 
that is proposed to be made in this debt, which should be 
treated by Italy as an honest debt and un honest obligation, 
and which the controlling and dominating powers of that nation 
should make a sincere, honest, and persistent effort to pay. 

Briefly, for these reasons and others, I am opposed to the 
proposed settlement and plead for the defeat of the pending bill. 

STRAYER COLLEGE (INC.) 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate bill 3559, to incorporate Strayer 
College. It has been favorably reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, together with certain amendments 
recommended by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The amendments were, in section 1, page 2, line 6, after 
the word “to,” to strike out “buy”; in line 7, after the word 
“hold,” to strike out mortgage, sell“; in the same line, before 
the word “real,” to insert “such”; in line 8, after the word 
“estate,” to strike out “incident to” and insert “as 
may be proper or necessary for”; in line 10, before the word 
“and,” to insert “and said corporation shall have a corporate 
seal”; in the same line, after the word “and,” to strike 
out “shall”; at the end of line 15, after the word “ formed,” 
to insert a semicolon and “the term and existence of such 
corporation shall be perpetual”; and in section 3, page 3, line 
16, after the name “ District of Columbia,” to insert a comma 
and “or at such other place as the same may be changed 
from time to time under the by-laws of said corporation,” so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That Thomas W. Donoho, Edmond S. Donoho, and 
Murray T. Donoho of Thomas, and their associates and successors, 
and all such other persons as shall hereafter become stockholders in 
this corporation, shall be, and they are hereby, constituted a body 
politic and corporate, by the name and style of “Strayer College 
(Inc.)," and by that name shall have perpetual succession for the 
purpose of conducting in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, as 
may hereafter be determined, schools for the teaching of accountancy, 
commercial and secretarial! science; to instruct in the aforesaid and 
in related subjects; and to issue such certificates and diplomas and 
confer such degrees as may be appropriate, including the degrees of 
bachelor of business administration, bachelor of commercial science, 
and master of commercial science; and such corporation shall have 
power to acquire, hold, and otherwise deal in such real estate as may 
be proper or necessary for any of the aforesaid purposes for which 
the corporation is formed; and said corporation shall have a corporate 
seal; and be capable in law to sue and be sued in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction; and generally to do any and all things proper or 
necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this act or to promote 
the objects and designs of the corporation hereby formed; the term 
and existence of such corporation shall be perpetual. 

Sec. 2. That the capital stock of said corporation shall be $10,000 
divided into 400 shares of the par value of $25 each, with the privilege 
of increasing the capital stock to an amount not exceeding $100,000, 
such increase to be authorized by the vote of not less than two-thirds 
of the outstanding capital stock at a meeting of the stockholders duly ' 
called for that purpose. 

Sec. 3. That the affairs and business of the said corporation shall 
be managed by eight directors, who shall be duly elected by the stock- 
holders in accordance with the bylaws of the corporation, except 
during the first year of the existence of the corporation, during which 
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time the directors shall be Thomas W. Donoho, Edmond S. Donoho, | was said by various individuals in the House and in the Senate 


Murray T. Donoho of Thomas, all of the city of Baltimore, State of 
Maryland, and Pinkney J. Harman, W. Asbby Jump, Elgie G. Purves, 
Kemper Simpson, and Murray T. Donoho, all of the District of Colum- 
bia, all of the aforegoing directors being subscribers to the capital 
stock of this corporation If, as, and when incorporated; the number 
of directors of the corporation may be increased at any time to a 
number not exceeding 15; the corporation shall have such officers 
as the corporation shall from time to time deem advisable; and the 
operations of the corporation in the District of Columbia are to be 
carried on at 721 Thirteenth Street, Washington, D. C., or at such 
other place as the same may be changed from time to time under 
the by-laws of said corporation. 


The amendmends were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SENATOR BURTON K. WHEELER 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Order of Business No. 632, being Senate Resolution No. 
171, be taken from the calendar and recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the cap- 
tion of the resolution. 

The Curer Cerk. A resolution (S. Res. 171) requesting 
information from the Attorney General relative to expendi- 
tures in investigations touching supposed offenses of Senator 
BURTON K. WHEELER. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I may say that the report was made under 
a misapprehension. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Iowa that the resolution be taken from 
the calendar and recommitted to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if no one now 
present desires to speak, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harrison in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 7 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Asburst Ferris La Follette Sackett 
Bayard Fess Lenroot e 
Bingham Fletcher McKellar Shipstead 
Blease Frazier McLean Shortridge 
Borah George McMaster Simmons 
Bratton Gerry MeNa mith 
Broussard Gillett Mayfield Smoot 
Bruce Glass Metcalf Stanfield 
Butler Goff Moses hens 
Cameron Gooding Swanson 
Capper Greene Norbeck Trammell 
Caraway Hale Nye Tyson 
Copeland Harris die Wadsworth 
Couzens Harrison Overman Walsh 
Cummins Heflin Pepper Warren 
Curtis Howell Phipps Watson 
Dale Johnson Pine Weller 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Wheeler 
e Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. Williams 
Edwards Kendrick Reed, Willis 
Ernst Keyes Robinson, Ark. 
Fernald King Robinson, Ind. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-six Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, inasmuch as I am neither 
an astute financier nor a great lawyer, I think I can view the 
pending measure in rather a detached fashion. I trust that I 
am sufficiently sentimental never to wish to be ungenerous to 
any individual or to any people, and I hope that I am sufi- 
ciently just to be entirely fair to any nation on the face of the 
earth amd entirely fair to the Nation of which I am so proud. 

I trust, sir, that by reciting for a brief moment the back- 
ground of that which is before us to-day it may be possible to 
arouse something of the old feeling that was ours in the days 
gone by, when we were dealing with the billions of the Ameri- 
can people. I recite but a bit of that background, not the war- 
like story at all, for that has been eloquently portrayed this 
morning by the distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reen]. But I recite just a brief sentence of the background 
that should be ours in considering this matter, because speaker 
after speaker sponsoring this debt settlement has recalled what 


when the Liberty loans were before us, really as an excuse, as 
I took it, for the attitude that is now assumed by the sponsors 
of the pending measure, and as a reason, indeed, sir, for can- 
celing the very large debt due from the Italian nation to ihe 
United States of America. 

We had our authority written into the law for these foreign 
loans, written into the law carefully, and the law then written 
so carefully contains an obligation upon those who then wrote 
the law and who passed the law, and contains, too, something 
which may enable us to guide our steps in the settlements with 
foreign nations, 

I hold in my hand copies of the various acts constituting the 
Liberty and the Victory loan acts passed by tle Congress of the 
United States. Every single one of these acts provides for 
loans to foreign countries or for credits to foreign countries. 
With the limitation of time that is mine I can not read those 
acts, but suffice it to say that in every instance the law pro- 
vided—we wrote it into the statute itself—that every loan we 
made to a foreign country should bear a rate of interest equal 
to that which we charged the people of the United States and 
which we wrote into our own obligations. 

We then told the people of the United States in so many 
words—there was no need for equivocation then—we said to 
our people then, We are about to lend your money to foreign 
governments.” We said, too, We will charge them just exactly 
the interest that we charge you.” There was not a man of us 
who went out on the hustings during that period but, talking 
to our people, said, as we pleaded with them and sometimes 
coerced them into bleeding themselves white financially, that 
every dollar we loaned to foreign nations would be repaid in 
full and every penny of interest that we paid upon Liberty 
bonds would be repaid and in like rates by those to whom we 
gave the proceeds of those bonds beyond the seas. 

There is not a man to-day who was a part of that period, 
not a single one of us who went up and down the land pleading 
and begging with our people to buy our Liberty boniis, who 
would have dared say to the American people, When it comes 
time to liquidate this indebtedness you will receive but a 
moiety of what you lend, and the interest that will be charged 
upon that for which you pay, 4 and 4½ per cent, will be re- 
duced, not to you, but to foreign governments to a negligible 
amount.” 

Not one of us would have dared say that in those days. But 
now, upon a rule that has been adopted, a rule, sir, which I 
consider a mere delusion and snare, we say to these people from 
whom we took their money in our country, “ You shall be 
charged at a rate that is fixed in the obligation and in the law, 
but the rate that was fixed in the obligation and the law for for- 
eign countries shall be forgiven them, and they will not be re- 
quired to pay at all in the proportion you Americans must pay.” 

1 recognize, of course, the havoc that has been wrought by 
the carnage across the sea. I recognize, of course, the fact that 
millions and billions of wealth have been destroyed in what has 
happened there. I recognize, too, that it may quite be so that 
certain nations can not pay on the dot, and that they should 
not be required to pay every penny within a brief period. But 
I recognize no rule, sir, by which under a “capacity to pay” 
any nation shall have its debt canceled in the remote future 
or at a period in which no man can foresee what may transpire 
or what may happen. 

I recall, therefore, to you in the little that I shall say to-day 
the background of that which constituted the loans abroad. 
That should be our guide, just as it was our guide for our own 
people. That background is found in the law of this land, the 
law which constitutes the various Liberty loans and the one 
Victory loan. 

Sir, with that background and the understanding and the 
promise that we then made our people in the law, in the light 
of the sentimental utterances of some of our friends, senti- 
mental utterances with which I do not disagree, in the light 
indeed of the prayerful appeal that was made by the dis- 
tinguished financier, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor, in 
behalf of Italy, in the light indeed of what the distinguished 
lawyer, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED], said con- 
cerning Italy's condition, in the light of the picture they have 
painted in such drab and in such dark and in such gloomy and 
in such pathetic colors, let us see, sir, what to-day is the situa- 
tion which confronts us, not as determining whether or not a 
debt shall be paid in one fashion or another, but in order that 
we may understand just how we are viewed by the rest of the 
world, $ 

I have before me an article written by Frank Simonds not 
very long ago and published in various papers in this country. 
Mr. Simonds but reechoes what the most of us know and per- 
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haps some of us have felt. He writes the story of how Hurope 
views us to-day, and he writes it, sir, with a pen that can not 
be misunderstood and that traces in bold outline the real situ- 
ation. 

His article reads as follows: 


[From the Washington Star March 28, 1926] 


HATRED or AMERICA BY PEOPLES or EUROPE PRESENTS PROBLEM OF 
INCREASING GRAVITY 


By Frank I. Simonds 


Danis. — There is perhaps no detail of present-day Europe which it 
is harder for the home-staying American to understand than the atti- 
tude which is taken toward the Unfted States pretty generally all over 
Europe, but particularly in France and Britain. Moreover, the most 
difficult circumstance to believe about this general attitude must be 
the fact that it is held most strongly, not by the politicians, not even 
by the upper classes, but by the mass of the common people for whom 
Uncle Sam is not alone the enemy, but the cruel and slave-driving 
master. 

Perhaps the best proof of the European attitude among the masses 
is found in the recent exhortation of Trotski to the proletariat of the 
continent to unite across frontiers in the common battle against the 
American enemy. This is significant because one must always re- 
member that the underlying principle of bolshevist strategy is to 
exploit all possible passions, prejudices, and quarrels. Wherever there 
is bitterness it is the soviet idea to arrive and exploit it to advantage. 

But it would be a mistake to think that it is only among the masses 
and chiefly among the uninformed that the resentment, dislike, and 
even hatred of the United States flourishes peculiarly. In a recent 
number of the British National Review, the journal which represents 
the most extreme conservative opinion in England, Uncle Sam appears 
repeatedly described as a combination of “ Mr. Chadband and Shylock.” 
And it is by no means exact to think of this opinion as English alone. 

What is the conception on which this hostility rests? It is fairly 
well defined. The mass of Europeans, without regard to nationality, 
believe that America remained neutral during the war just as long 
as she was able to sell munitions and supplies to the Allies and ob- 
tain from them money or promises to pay. When, however, the war 
reached a point where it seemed likely that Germany might win, then, 
to save the sums we had loaned to the Allies, we entered. Our com- 
ing into the war was no more nor less than a business transaction, to 
save our investments. 

Having come into the war and having shared in pushing it to a con- 
clusion satisfactory to our associates, then, so Europe believes, Mr. 
Wilson came to Europe and sought to impose a peace which would 
deprive the victors of all the fruits of their sacrifices and sufferings. 
We denied to France protection against Germany through the occupa- 
tion of the Rhine boundary. We deprived Italy temporarily of her 
chance to obtain Fiume. Our policy, as expressed by Mr. Wilson, 
created anarchy and confusion on the allied side, and at the same time 
brought no alternative solution. 

Then, haying imposed a League of Nations, which could not have 
been created otherwise, we went home, rejected the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, declined to join the league and cut ourselves loose entirely 
from all European responsibilities. 

In due course of time, moreover, we appeared once more on the 
horizon to demand the payment of the debts which had been con- 
tracted to us by our associates of the war. Our first appearance in 
this direction was through the Dawes plan, which, from the European 
point of view, represented an American plan to regulate reparations 
in such fashion that Germany would be able to pay just enough to 
cover what her enemies owed us and no more. In a word, we inter- 
vened to save Germany from her conquerors and to reduce her repara- 
tions payments to sums which would cover our loans to her conquerors. 

The Dawes plan having been put through, then, in Washington the 
demands for the payments of the debts other than British were re- 
doubled. As to the British debt, I do not believe it is humanly pos- 
sible to exaggerate the depth and breadth of British resentment over 
this. It will take a generation, perhaps two, if the payments continue, 
to modify this feeling materially. 

Moreover, while we insisted upon British and European payment, 
we at the same time closed our markets to European goods by high 
tariffs, we closed our gates to European immigration by our new laws. 
British commercial marine was terribly struck by the competition of 
our new merchant marine, now in reality run by Government sub- 
sidies. We restricted our production, both of cotton and of wheat, so 
Eurone believes, for the deliberate and calculated purpose of obtaining 
higher prices. But when the British did the same with rubber, we 
raised a tremendous protest, 

To-day the conception of the situation most frequently held in 
France and quite common in Britain, indeed one might say it is the 
common European view, is that the United States has from the out- 
break of the war onward so played its cards as to arrive at the pres- 
ent situation in which it has put all Europe to ransom. “ We are no 
more free,” this is a familiar statement. All Europe is paying 
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tribute to America and this tribute will be continued to the third 
generation beyond the war.“ 

In the present hour, when Britain is struggling with economic prob- 
lems of hardly paralleled gravity, when her population is in con- 
siderable part idle, the very bases of her prosperity shaken, the United 
States is taking annually a tax of $4 per head, while American ship- 
ping Is reducing British commercial profits to nothing, thanks to Gov- 
ernment subsidy, and American competition is eating into the British 
pre-war markets, notably in South America, More than that the 
British home market Is itself deluged with American products. 

Hotels in Parls and London, to say nothing of the Riviera, were 
filled with Americans, who, in France, were spreading money with 
that utter disregard which a depreciated currency inspires in the mind 
of the dollar possessors. Not only did the press teem with reports of 
amazing American prosperity, which were brought back by the few 
European visitors to the United States, but visibly, before their own 
eyes, the people of London and Paris saw the Americans scattering 
reoney without thought or care. 

Yet over against this picture of wealth, accentuated by veracious re- 
ports from Washington of vast reductions in the taxation of our 
country, at the moment when all European treasuries are struggling 
to find fresh sources of revenue to balance budgets, despite the collossal 
burdens already borne, stood the official attitude of the United States 
demanding on every occasion the payment of what from the European 
point of view were unbelieveable sums to meet the war debts. 

Now in this state of facts one hears day by day the ever-increasing 
suggestion that Europe must take some common action to escape from 
American exploitation and control, Trotskl, appealing to the working- 
men of the Continent, is but one voice. The same idea is heard in 
capitalistic quarters with equal vehemence. The belief that Europe 
has become purely and simply a field of American exploitation is well- 
nigh universal. 

In the last analysis it is the workingmen who bear the heaviest 
burden in periods of economic depression such as exist in Britain and 
Germany. But those same workingmen are constantly told that the 
reason for their troubles is the American insistence upon debt pay- 
ments, which at one moment explain German reparations and British 
debt payment, while in France the financial troubles are ascribed to 
the refusal of the United States, rich beyond the dreams of avarice, 
to assist France in her hour of extreme crisis. : 

The conception of a United States of Europe, not political, but eco- 
nomic and commercial, a combination of European powers to meet the 
American menace, is, in my judgment, beyond realization now. We still 
hold the whip hand, for Europe must borrow from us for many years 
to come, and whatever the private resentment, the public expression— 
officially at least—must be correct. It is not conceivable that for a 
decade at least Europe can venture on any collective struggle against 
the United States. K 

But one must see and feel what is actually happening. A whole new 
generation is coming on the field in Europe simply saturated with the 
conviction that its present miseries are largely due to the policies and 
purposes of a rich, powerful, and remorseless America, which exploited 
Europe in war and is now continuing to exploit it in the miseries of 
postwar time, We are accumulating a balance of dislike, distrust, and 
even positive hatred which it Is a little appalling to consider. 

There is a legend in America, much employed by the champions of 
the League of Nations, that Europe is still eager to welcome us’ back; 
that it Is waiting for our cooperation to make the league a final suc- 
cess; and that it is also waiting for our aid to achieve final disarma- 
ment. Nothing could, in my judgment, be less accurate. Europe does 
not want anything from the United States at this moment but money, 
and it resents the fact that to obtain the money it has to seem to Invite 
our participation in what it regards as its own affairs. 

Your European friends, British or French, do not longer discuss the 
American attitude or policy. It is no longer regarded as the subject 
of possible debate, It is excluded from all but the most intimate con- 
versations, because it is felt that to mention it can only be to release 
comment which must wound without serving any purpose. 

I do not want to give my readers the impression that I share this 
European view of the United States. Naturally, I do not. But, on the 
other hand, it seems to me essential that Americans should perceive 
something of the sentiments which prevail generally over here toward 
their country. If, as seemed likely when I left home, there is a new 
sentiment in favor of American participation in European affairs, it is 
of a certain importance that Americans should understand the state of 
mind of the Europe into which they are to adventure again and the 
welcome which will attend them. 

If we come back no one will again belleve that our decision has in 
it anything but the desire to forward our business, advance our in- 
vestments. If we advocate disarmament, Europe will see in this no 
more than the deliberate attempt to reduce military expenses here in 
order to insure larger rebate payments to ourselves. And some coun- 
tries at least will believe that we are prepared to take away from them 
all means of self-defense solely that we may collect from them a 
larger annual debt payment. The legend of a disinterested and gen- 
erous America, of an idealistic America, has gone and can not be re- 
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stored. If we come back we shall come back rather as Shylock than as 
a savior, That ig the cold fact. 

We Americans may regard this European point of view as unjust, 
unreasonable, even as a proof of European obliquity of vision. Cer- 
tainly no American is going to accept it as accurate. But the solid 
fact that American statesmanship and public opinion must deal with 
is that this European judgment exists and is likely to continue. Even 
more, it is likely to increase rather than diminish as years pass and 
the single concrete reminder of the war is the tribute—as Europeans re 
gard it—paid each year by every country to the United States. 

We have been pleased to regard the debts as an ordinary commercial 
transaction, covered by the customary morality of private debts, but 
there is, in fact if not in principle, a profound difference between debts 
which concern individuals and debts which exist between nations. 
France, the French people now, owe us nearly five times as much as 
Germany made them pay after the lost war of 1870. The payment 
will carry consciousness into the life of every Frenchman and it will 
arouse resentment. In England the resentment is fiercest among the 
working people, for whom life is incredibly hard and to whom it seems 
the exaction of a rich and selfish American public. 

Certainly Europe is not going to combine to make war upon us. 
Nevertheless, I do venture the prediction that the time will come be- 
fore long when all Europe, divided by every sort of ancient and 
cotemporary difference, will find at least one basis for agreement in 
the common hatred of the common creditor. Doubtless if the debts 
were something which might be paid and eliminated in one year or 
five, the feeling would also pass, but they are to remain for 60 years. 
Such being the outstanding fact in Europe, the circumstance which most 
amazes an American is the present Washington and American opinion, 
which continues to act in the apparent belief that we shall be welcomed 
in Europe, whether at arms conferences or elsewhere; that credence 
will be attached to the familiar statement that we are ready or willing 
to help Europe. 

In sum, in Europe we are Shylock; that is the long and short of it; 
but European necessities make dealings with Shylock inescapable. 
From the European point of view we are taking our pound of flesh; our 
claims are legal, not moral. We may, perhaps with perfect justice, hold 
that the European view is unfair, unjust, and even fantastically inac- 
curate, but what we have to do is to recognize just what that Euro- 
pean view is and what it is likely to remain for an indefinite future. 


The other day in a dispatch from London, dated the 14th 
day of April, we find quoted an article in the Daily Mail, by 
L. D. Maxse, entitled“ The Education of Uncle Shylock.” In 
this article the writer said: 

It is abundantly acknowledged by these observers that such oratory 
as distinguishes the dinners of the Pilgrim Society, the luncheons of 
the English-Speaking Union, or the functions under the auspices of the 
Sulgrave Institute no longer represent any appreciable proportion of 
public opinion on this side of the Atlantic, and the régime that“ blood 
is thicker than water“ has been replaced by something less sentimental. 

After applauding Simonds for his“ moral courage and pointing out 
that “Americans can say things to one another that might seem in- 
vidious on the lips or from the pens of foreigners,” Maxse concludes : 

„We shall be interested to observe the success of this remarkable 
writer in the task of educating Uncle Shylock, which hitherto has been 
somewhat neglected.” 


I ask permission that the article may be printed entire in 
my remarks without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The article entire is as follows: 


[From late editions of yesterday's Times] 


MAXSE COMMENDS SIMONDS—BRITISH EDITOR DECLARES HE IS “ EDU- 
CATING UNCLE SHYLOCK ” 


(Copyright, 1926, by the New York Times Co, 
New York Times) 

Lonpon, April 14.—‘ The Education of Uncle Shylock” is the title 
of an article in the Daily Mail by L. J. Maxse, editor of the National 
Review, whose vitriolic diatribes against the United States have been 
a feature of his recent writings. 

He finds further material in articles by Frank H. Simonds, wherein 
the latter seeks to convince his countrymen that the European attitude 
toward the United States has undergone a revolutionary change. 

Maxse writes: 

“Recent American visitors to Europe are believed to have taken 
home increasingly depressing accounts of the sentiments entertained in 
this hemisphere toward their own country. Some of them are puzzled, 
many are indignant, a small minority comprehend, but all are agreed 
that something like a revolution has occurred in the attitude of the 
Old World toward the New. 

“It is abundantly acknowledged by these observers that such oratory 
as distinguishes the dinners of the Pilgrims’ Society, the luncheons of 
the English-Speaking Union, or the functions under the auspices of the 
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Sulgrave Institute no longer represent any appreciable proportion of 
public opinion on this side of the Atlantic, and the régime of blood 
is thicker than water’ has been replaced by something less senti- 
mental,” 

After applauding Simonds for his moral courage“ and pointing out 
that “Americans can say things to one another that might seem in- 
vidious on the lips or from the pens of foreigners,“ Maxse concludes: 

“We shall be interested to observe the success of this remarkable 
writer in the task of educating Uncle Shylock, which hitherto bas been 
somewhat neglected.” 


Mr, JOHNSON. I have read these articles that we might 
understand the estimation in which we are held abroad at 
present. Shylock, it is true. Do you imagine, sir, that by a 
settlement such as is being made with Italy to-day we will 
avoid a characterization or an appellation of that sort? Are 
we so credulous as to imagine that if we yield in this settle- 
ment to what is demanded of us all will be well, and there only 
will be applied to us those affectionate characterizations with 
which we were so familiar during the period of time when 
we were sending our money abroad and sending our boys over 
there to die? That time has passed. Europe's view of us 
to-day we might just as well admit. Because we insist upon 
the payment of a moiety of that which is due us Europe's view 
of us to-day is that we are a Shylock, and although it be unde- 
serving, and although we resent it, say what we will that is the 
opinion of the world to-day—that Uncle Sam has changed his 
character, that he is no longer Sam” but ‘* Shylock.” 

The gentlemen who prate here about the friendly relations of 
the people across the sea if we forgive the debts that they owe 
us, little understand what is going on in the world to-day and 
little understand the feeling that actuates peoples abroad con- 
cerning us. This is the creditor Nation of the earth. The 
United States of America stands the creditor of all the world. 
No creditor ever yet was beloved by his debtors, and no matter 
what the creditor may do, if he insists upon the payment of his 
just debt and obligation, just the instant that he insists, just 
that instant he is regarded by his debtors in the fashion that 
Europe to-day regards the United States. All the sweet things 
we have heard said here concerning Italy and this settlement 
we heard said not very long ago when the settlement was being 
made with Great Britain, and yet to-day it is Britain that 
charges us with being Shylock to all the world, notwithstanding 
the settlement that was made which was presumed to bring 
about such tremendous and marvelous good will between the 
two nations, economically and financially. 

Settle with Italy to-day upon a basis such as is proposed? 
We do not gain Italy's respect. We gain Italy's contempt. 
Worse than that, sir; worse than that, we gain the contempt 
and lose the respect of our own people in the United States of 
America. When you and I and all of us were upon the stump 
in 1917-18, when we were begging our people to buy Liberty 
bonds, suppose one of us had stood before an audience and 
said, “ Here, you people, buy; buy to the uttermost limit; buy 
until it hurts "—that was one of our favorite phrases—suppose 
we had said, “ We will loan your money to the foreign nations, 
and when the time comes, though you pay four and four and a 
fourth per cent and all the principal, we will take one and a 
small fraction per cent for 62 years from the foreign nations 
and forgive all the interest and all the principal of the loans 
that we make to the foreign countries.“ 

Assume that we had said that to our people in 1917 and 1918, 
None of us would haye dared say it, but if we had dared to 
say it with mob psychology, such as was abroad at that time, 
none of us would have said it for very long. And yet what is 
proposed to-day in this settlement is to forgive $2,000;000,000 
of indebtedness upon the payment of one and a very small 
fraction per cent for 62 years. Arithmetically that is exactly 
what it figures and exactly what it means. 

But these gentlemen use an argument singularly appealing to 
the Shylock. They utilize a phrase which has gone up and 
down this country in the public press and which has gone out 
from international bankers in New York City. They utilize a 
phrase, sir, that ought to bring the blush to every generous and 
just and braye man, They say, “ Take this or nothing. If you 
do not accept what is offered, you get nothing.” 

Mr. President, I have perhaps too little regard for financial 
operations and great financiers, but had I a great debt against 
an individual and he came to me and said, “Take this or noth- 
ing,” or if those who represented me went abroad and said, 
“You must accept what is offered or you will have nothing at 
all,” I would reply, “I can get along with nothing but my self- 
respect.“ When Senators assert upon this floor, You must 
take this sum or nothing,” I resent it, for concealed in that 
statement there is, unintentionally on their part, of course, an 
arrogance that can not be brooked for a single moment by a 
man of self-respect or by a nation of self-respect. The United 
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States of America can live without this two billions of dollars 
from the Kingdom of Italy; the United States of America will 
go forward in its regular way to prosperity and greatness and to 
its ultimate destiny without Italy's $2,000,000,000 due to the 
United States, but once you corrode the character of the Nation 
by having this Nation bow its head to the “must” of another 
power or bow its head to the self-complacent “ must” of those in 
power within it you destroy the very self-respect of the country. 
I resent more than I resent any other thing in this settlement 
the fact that it is asserted to us by members of the administra- 
tion, that it is dinned into our ears on the floor of the Senate, 
“You must take what is offered or you will get nothing.” I 
had rather get nothing under those circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I had rather wait the day when something else may 
transpire. 

Harsh with Italy I would not be at all, but here we have a 
promissory note of the Kingdom of Italy for the full amount 
of her indebtedness. It is asked that we exchange it for a 
speculative future of 62 years. 

If Italy is unable to pay more than $5,000,000 this year, 
why should we not accept it? Well and good. We shall never 
be harsh or ungenerous or selfish; I never would be under 
any circumstances with any country, but we are asked to 
cancel the promissory note which we hold and accept in lieu 
of it merely another promissory note, as it were, and a promis- 
sory note infinitely inferior. 

The trouble with this settlement, Mr. President, is that it is 
the settlement of the international bankers of the city of 
New York. That is the reason the American people are being 
commanded to-day to take what they are offered or they are 
told they will get nothing at all. It is the settlement to-day 
not of the United States Government in reality; it is the set- 
tlement that is dictated from the city of New York. The 
other day I read an address of one of the members of the 
firm of Morgan & Co. stating that every man favored—I para- 
phrase what he said, although I have his remarks before me 
on my desk—every man, he said, favors the Italian debt set- 
tlement except a few “last red cent-ers”; and with all the 
contempt that he could muster he referred to the few “last 
red cent-ers.” Morgan & Co., sir, says that everybody favors 
this settlement on a basis of 1 and a fraction per cent for 
62 years and then forgive the entire debt—everybody favors 
it but a few “last red cent-ers.” I should like to apply the 
same rule to the distinguished gentleman who represented 
Morgan & Co. who made that statement, and ask Morgan & 
Co. to accept 1 and a fraction per cent of its $100,000,000 
loan or its $50,000,000 loan over a period of years and then 
forgive the principal; ask Morgan & Co. to reduce the interest 
upon its loan from 7 per cent down to 1 per cent or 2 per cent, 
as the case may be, or without any interest at all for a period 
in the beginning of the payment of that loan. I wonder, then, 
if the distinguished partner of Morgan & Co., who so con- 
temptuously referred to the “last red cent-ers” would agree 
that Morgan & Co. should be paid upon such a theory as that 
upon which Morgan & Co. demands that the United States 
Government shall be paid? So much, sir, for the “last red 
cent-ers.” 

I can not in the time that is mine go into the detail of this 
transaction as I should like to do. Suffice it to say here is a 
promissory note that we hold for $2,000,000,000. We are asked 
to exchange it for something that is of no value at all and 
can not be of value for a long period of time to come. Hold 
the promissory note if you wish; do not deal harshly with 
Italy, if you prefer not to deal harshly with Italy; but hold 
your obligation, accept what may be legitimately paid; but 
do not yield it up at this particular time. 

Who can tell but the dream of empire of Mussolini may yet 
come true? None of us here, removed by 4,000 miles from 
his place of activity, can, of course, follow that which he 
seeks and that which is in his mind, but if his dream of 
empire should come true in 10, 15, or 20 years, Italy's capacity 
to pay might be infinitely greater. Yet we have bound our- 
Selves by a rule of “capacity to pay” that is wholly one- 
sided; we have accepted an obligation less than that which 
we now have; under the new obligation we can not recoyer 
a penny more, no matter what the “capacity to pay” of Italy 
may be, and yet at any time by proving an incapacity to pay 
Italy may relieve herself, just as she has relieved herself in 
the present instance. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I do not propose to detain 
the Senate long, but I do desire to bring to the attention of 
8 Senator some specific facts affecting each State of the 

on. 

Under the provisions of the pending settlement with Italy we 
are to receive 1.1 per cent interest for 62 years, and then the 
debt is to be canceled. The interest which the people of the 
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United States are to-day paying on the present amount of the 
loans to the Itallan Government, $2,150,000,000, is about 891. 
000,000 a year. The loan to Italy and the loans to the other 
foreign governments were made in part from the proceeds of 
the sale of some $13,800,000,000 of war bonds, now outstanding, 
and which bear 4% per cent interest. Inasmuch as we are to 
receive but 1.1 per cent interest, and finally the loan is to be 
canceled, let us consider what is the difference between 4½ per 
cent which we are now paying and 1.1 per cent which we are 
to receive under this settlement. That difference is $67,000,000 
a year. In short, the deficit in interest which the people of 
the United States must pay every year so long as our 4½ per 
cent bonds are outstanding amounts to about $67,000,000 a year. 

The junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] is very 
optimistic about the future. He believes that the Government 
will ultimately be able to obtain money on the basis of 3 per 
cent per annum. Obviously we can not obtain at 3 per cent the 
amount of money represented by this Italian debt within eight 
years, because under the terms of a major portion of the 
$13,800,000,000 four and a quarter per cent bonds outstanding 
they can not be retired by the Government within eight years 
unless the Government shall go into the open market and pur- 
chase them. Therefore we will certainly lose $67,000,000 a 
year for the next eight years, and the total loss during that 
eight-year period, with compound interest at 4½ per cent, will 
be $623,778,900. 

Now, let us assume, Mr. President, that we will secure money 
at the end of eight years and thereafter at 3 per cent, and let 
us determine the present value and annuity purchasable there- 
with of the payments promised on the Italian debt on the basis 
of 3 per cent. It will be found then that our loss annually 
because of the deficit in interest on this basis will be $36,565,- 
000, and that will continue for 54 years. Then, at the end of 
the 54-year period, this debt is to be canceled. Now, add to- 
gether the $67,000,000 loss for eight years, the $37,000,000 loss 
for 54 years, and the canceled debt, and we have a total loss 
to the people of the United States that no one can question of 
$4,661,000,000, and that is without any interest on the incre- 
ments of interest deficits. 

But, Mr. President, if we had that money to use, we could 
apply it on our 4% per cent bonds, or we could buy the 3 per 
cent bonds that we may be issuing or have issued. In short, 
if the people had this money to invest, did not have to pay it 
out to meet deficits in Italian interest, on that basis what does 
the loss amount to? It amounts to $10,000,000,000 for this one 
debt. Therefore, consider, without interest, the certain loss 
unquestionably that will result from this settlement is $4,661,- 
000,000, and, with interest, it is $10,000,000,000 

Mr. President, it is almost impossible for the human mind to 
comprehend the meaning of a billion dollars; but we can com- 
prehend in a measure what these sums mean when we appor- 
tion them to the various States of the Union. I propose now 
to read the roll of the States and indicate to each Senator what 
this settlement ultimately will cost his State on the basis of 
population in accord with the census of 1920: 

Alabama: Without interest this settlement will cost Alabama 
$103,546,000. With interest it will cost Alabama $222,144,000. 

Arizona: It will cost Arizona $14,729,000 without interest; 
with interest, $31,599,000. 

Arkansas: It will cost Arkansas, without interest, $77,263,- 
000; with interest it will cost Arkansas $166,900,000. 

California: It will cost California, without interest, $151,- 
900,000; with interest, $3824,000,000. That is what you will 
vote away this afternoon if you ratify this settlement. 

Colorado: It will cost Colorado $41,000,000 without inter- 
est; with interest it will cost $88,000,000. 

Connecticut: It will cost Connecticut $60,000,000 without in- 
terest; with interest $130,000,000. If the Senator from Con- 
necticut votes for this settlement he votes to saddie such loss 
upon his State. 

Delaware: Nine million eight hundred thousand dollars 
without interest; $21,000,000 with interest. 

Florida: Forty-two million dollars without interest; $91,- 
000,000 with interest. 

Georgia: One hundred and twenty-seven million dollars 
without interest, $273,000,000 with interest, is the loss that 
the people of Georgia must sustain if the Senate puts through 
this debt settlement. It can not be avoided. It can not be 
questioned. 

Idaho: Without interest $19,000,000 ; with interest $40,000,000, 

Illinois: Without interest $286,000,000; with interest $614,- 
000,000. 

Indiana: The loss that this settlement will mean to the 
people of Indiana, without interest, is $129,000,000, and with 
interest it is $277,000,000, 
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Towa: One hundred and six million dollars is the loss of 
Iowa, without interest, and $227,000,000 with interest—Iowa, 
a State that is in the depths of an agricuitural depression. 

Kansas: The loss to Kansas, without interest, is $78,000,000 ; 
with interest $167,000,000. 

Kentucky: The loss to Kentucky is $106,000,000 without in- 
terest and $228,000,000 with interest. 

Louisiana: Seventy-nine million dollars without interest; 
$170,000,000 with interest. 

Maine: Thirty-three million dollars without interest; $71,- 
000,000 with interest. 

Maryland: Sixty-four million dollars without interest; $137,- 
000,000 with interest. 

Massachusetts: One hundred and seyenty millions dollars 
without interest; $365,000,000 with interest. If the Senators 
from Massachusetts vote for this. measure, they vote to saddle 
this loss upon the people of Massachusetts. It can not be ques- 
tioned. It is an incontrovertible fact. 

Michigan: Without interest the loss is $162,000,000; with 
interest, $347,000,000. 

Minnesota: Without interest, $105,000,000; with interest, 
$225,000,000. 

Mississippi: The loss without interest is $79,000,000; the 
loss with interest is about $170,000,000. 

Missouri: The loss to Missouri is $150,000,000 without in- 
terest, and with interest the loss that Missouri will sustain 
is $322,000,000. 

Montana: The loss to Montana, as a result of this settle- 
ment, if it is adopted, is $24,000,000 without interest, and with 
interest the loss is $51,940,000. 

Nebraska, my State, a comparatively small agricultural State 
so far as population is concerned: This settlement will saddle 
on my State a loss of $57,000,000 without interest and with 
interest $124,000,000. 

Nevada: Even in the case of Nevada, with its small popula- 
tion, this loss is over $3,000,000 without interest and over 
$7,000,000 with interest. 

New Hampshire: The loss to the State of New Hampshire 
will be about $20,000,000 without interest and about $42,000,000 
with interest. 

New Jersey: The loss to the State of New Jersey will be 
$139,000,000 without interest, and with interest it will be 
$299,000,000. 

New Mexico: The loss to New Mexico is $16,000,000 without 
interest and with interest $34,000,000. 

New York: The loss to New York, without interest, is $458,- 
000,000 ; with interest it is $983,000,000. 

North Carolina: The loss to North Carolina, without interest, 
is $113,000,000 ; with interest it is $242,000,000. 

North Dakota: The State of North Dakota will lose 528,000, 
000 or $29,000,000 without interest and $61,000,000 with interest. 

Ohio; The loss to Ohio will be $254,000,000 without interest 
and with interest $545,000,000, or more than the present worth 
of the entire payments, on a 4½ per cent basis, to be made by 
Italy to this country. Ohio’s share of the loss due to this 
settlement with interest at 3 per cent, as stated, will amount 
to more than the present worth of every dollar the debt com- 
mission has secured for the United States from Italy on ac- 
count of this debt of $2,150,000,000. 

Oklahoma: The loss to Oklahoma without interest is $92,- 
000,000 ; with interest, $192,000,000. 

Oregon: The loss is $35,000,000 without interest; with in- 
terest it is $74,000,000. 

Pennsylvania: The loss of Pennsylvania is $385,000,000 with- 
out interest; with interest it is $825,000,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 

eld? 

a PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There are a good many people 
in Pennsylvania who think that the loss will be very much 
greater than that if we do not ratify this settlement. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, let me ask how much 
greater it would be if we took that $528,000,000 and divided it 
around? That is the amount we are getting. How much would 
Pennsylvania lose on its share of that if it never got a cent? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that there can be no question as to what 
the loss will be to the State of Pennsylvania, based upon 
population, and, of course, we very well know that it will be 
probably more than in proportion to its population. Without 
interest—and no one can question these figures—without in- 
terest the total loss to Pennsylvania is in the neighborhood 
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of $40,000,000 more than the present worth of every payment 
promised by the Italian Government over the 62 years. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. The Senator is contrasting the 
present worth of what we are getting with the future value 
of what we are surrendering. Does he think that is a fair 
comparison. 

Mr. HOWELL. It is not an absolutely parallel comparison 
I will admit, but it does give us a notion of the meaning of 
this settlement. But mark you, I am not comparing this 
present worth with the total loss to all the people of the 
United States but merely to 1 of the 48 States, pointing out 
that alone its loss during the next 62 years without interest 
will exceed the present worth of all that Italy has promised 
to pay all of the people of the United States. I do not pre- 
tend for one moment that that is a wholly pertinent compari- 
son, but I do hold that it gives a sort of a notion as to what 
this settlement means; and the people do not know. They 
have not been informed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The people of this country 
know that it is better to take half a loaf than nothing. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, it must be admitted that 
this is not even half a loaf, It is only 24.6 per cent; it is a 
quarter of a loaf; and then what? A quarter of a loaf that 
they promise to let us have over 62 years. That is what it is. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Mr. President, how about tak- 
ing a crumb when you are entitled to a loaf and can get it 
if you have sense enough to demand it? 

Mr HOWELL. Mr. President, one of the things being urged 
against the people of the United States is that they are money 
grabbers. I am speaking of the view that is entertained in 
Europe. Anyone who visits Europe and becomes acquainted 
with the sentiment there knows that Americans are looked 
upon as money grabbers; and the statesmen of Italy to-day are 
priding themselves that they have adroitly thrown us a few 
crumbs, and Uncle Sam is about to grab them. We are giving 
away a birthright for a mess of pottage. We are not getting 
any guaranty; we are merely getting another promise to pay 
that limits the amount we are to get, that does not guarantee 
anything. Why, if we keep Italy’s present promises to pay, 
there would be a possibility—it might be remote—that we 
would ultimately get all; but when we ratify this agreement 
we estop ourselyes from ever getting a dollar more than Italy 
now proposes to pay, no matter what her capacity may be in 
years to come. Mussolini's dreams may come true; he may 
become the Emperor of Italy; Italy may again reestablish the 
Roman Empire; even so, the United States of America will not 
even have a valid claim for another dollar more than the 
amount stipulated in this agreement. This is a limitation. It 
is no advantage to us. 

I can not believe this fact has been fully considered by the 
Members of the Senate. It is the same kind of a promise to 
Pay that we now have except that it is for a less amount. It 
55 a ARIS upon what the people of this country may expect, 

at J 

Mr. President, the little State of Rhode Island will lose 
$27,000,000 without interest through this settlement, and with 
interest $57,000,000. 

South Carolina will lose $74,000,000 without interest, and 
about $159,000,000 with interest. 

South Dakota will lose $28,000,000 without interest, and 
$60,000,000 with interest, 

Tennessee will lose $103,000,000 without interest, and with 
interest $221,000,000. 

Texas—the great State of Texas—will lose $206,000,000 with- 
out interest, and $441,000,000 with interest. 

The little State of Utah will lose $20,000,000 without interest, ~ 
and $42,000,000 with interest. 

Vermont will lose $16,000,000 without interest, and $33,000,000 
with interest, 

Virginia will lose $102,000,000 without interest, and $219,- 
000,000 with interest. 

Washington will lose $60,000,000 without interest, and $128,- 
000,000 with interest. 

West Virginia will lose $65,000,000 without interest, and 
$139,000,000 with interest. 

Wisconsin will lose $106,000,000 without interest, and $249,- 
000,000 with interest. 

Wyoming alone, with a population in 1920 of only 194,000, 
will be saddled with a loss of $9,000,000 without interest, and 
$18,000,000 with interest. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. HOWELL, I yield. 
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Mr. EDGE. What is the total for the 48 States, with and 
without interest? 

Mr. HOWELL. The total without interest is $4,661,000,000, 
and with interest it is $10,000,000,000. 

Mr. EDGE. With interest the total, according to the Sen- 
ator’s figuring, is in the neighborhood of $10,000,000,000. If 
we will lose, under that computation, around 510,000, 000.000 
through the pending settlement, can the Senator inform us how 
much we would lose if we did not settle at all, if we wrote off 
the debt, in other words? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey 
asks a question that suggests I have proposed writing off of 
this debt. 

Mr. EDGE. Not at all; just for information. 

Mr. HOWELL. We never ought to write off this debt. It is 
a debt of honor Italy should pay. We should not be hard on 
Italy. We should not be severe. But Italy should not come 
here and say to the Senate of the United States, “ Sign on the 
dotted line, or you will get nothing.” And that is what some 
of the proponents of this settlement intimate Italy will do. 

The Members of the Senate do not realize the sentiment 
among the people of the country respecting this matter, but I 
am confident that at an earlier date than may be expected they 
will realize it. Some, undoubtedly, have been misled by the 
propaganda of the United States Chamber of Commerce. I re- 
ceived a letter from the president of the chamber asking me to 
vote for this bill, and answering my letter in reply he ques- 
tioned the fact as to whether the rate of interest we would 
receive was 1.1 per cent, followed by cancellation, In fact, he 
did not know what it was. 

I dare say there is not a member of our Debt Commission who 
had figured it out and knew it was 1.1 per cent. Nevertheless 
the chambers of commerce throughout the country had been cir- 
cularized with appeals to write their Senators and Representa- 
tives urging ratification of this settlement. What has been the 
cause? Where has this appeal originated? As the distin- 
guished Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] has recently 
said, this sentiment arises from the international banker group 
in New York. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, if it will not divert 
the Senator, I would like to ask him how he thinks the farmers 
who have borrowed money from the United States through the 
farm-loan banks, and who have been unable to pay, would like to 
have the same rule of settlement applied to them, and if he has 
heard any member of the debt commission, or anybody else, 
propose such generous terms to the farmers. 5 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, one of the Senators now in 
the Chamber, in speaking of this matter the other day, called 
my attention to the fact that in his State the farmers were 

aying in excess of 8 per cent for money furnished by the 
E credit banks. No one would think of aiding our 
farmers in the manner proposed for Italy. It would be declared 
uneconomic, beyond the limit; and I admit it would be. But 
the absurdity of the situation—that a group of international 
bankers can inveigle us into their way of thinking respecting 
Italy! All know that what they urge and what it is being 
proposed we shall do respecting Italy this afternoon, we would 
never think of doing in behalf of our constituents. Yet they— 
especially our farmers—have a far greater claim for such aid 
than has Italy. 

It may be that the Italian debt settlement bill will be ap- 
proved this afternoon. In that event, I shall appeal for at 
least one amendment, and that amendment is this: 

The Italian debt settlement provides for the issuance of writ- 
ten obligations in large amounts payable to the United States 
or order. However, it is agreed that these may be surrendered 
for bonds payable to bearer in smaller denominations suitable 
for marketing. Furthermore, the Italian Government also 
agrees to aid in the listing of such securities upon such ex- 
changes as the Secretary of the Treasury may indicate. How- 
ever, it must be evident that these bonds would be unsalable, 
as those who would be likely to buy would do so for the pur- 
poses of income. A consideration of the rates of interest agreed 
upon renders it evident that they would be practically useless 
as income securities. For example, a $1,000 bond, under the 
provisions of the settlement, would only produce a return of 
$1.25 per annum during the 10 years ending 1940. The next 
year the return would be $2.50; the third year, $5; and only 
during the last 7 years of the 62-year period would the return 
per $1,000 reach $20 per annum. 

Moreover, under the provisions of the agreement these bonds 
would not be nontaxable if owned by a foreigner domiciled 
in Italy or an Italian subject. Respecting this last feature of 
the agreement, there is a marked difference between a similar 
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provision in the British settlement, as that stipulates that the 
securities received by the British Government shall be non- 
taxable by Italy or any subdivision of Italy, no matter in whose 
hands they may be. 

My amendment proposes, first, that the bonds shall be issued 
in such amounts and at such rates of interest and with such 
maturities as the Secretary of the Treasury may determine 
from time to time, provided that the total payments to be made 
by Italy in any year, as set forth in the agreement, shall be in 
no wise affected. Secondly, my amendment proposes to include 
in the agreement the same provision respecting taxation as 
that found in the British settlement with Italy. 

The provision respecting these matters in the proposed agree- 
ment is manifestly of no benefit whatever to our Government 
and hence the reason for its inclusion is difficult to understand. 

I urge this amendment as just, wise, and desirable from a 
business point of view; and as a matter of courtesy it should 
be accepted by the Italian Government, as it in no way 
affects the amount and distribution of payments agreed upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. HOWELL subsequently said: I ask permission to insert 
in connection with my remarks a tabulation of the data I have 
used, and to make certain corrections in connection therewith. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Cost to the 
tioned 


United States of proposed Italian debt settlement — 
among the various States in proportion to popaiation 


11920 Census] 


2, 348, 000 $222, 144, 280 

Arizona... 834, 000 14, 729, 400 $1, 509, 740 
Arkansas 1,752,000 | 77, 288, 0 18665, 750, 720 
California. 3,427,000 | 151,130,700 | 824,228,470 
Colorado 940,000 41, 454, 000 88, 933, 400 
e wes | “Vers | aaas do 
District of Columbia. 438,000 | 10,815, 800 44.88 180 
F 968,000 | 42, 688, 800 91, 582, 480 
2,896,000 | 127,713,600 | 278, 990, 560 

—:: ee SEA 432, 000 19, 051, 200 40, 871, 520 

LAS 6,485,000 | 285, 988, 500 | 613, 545, 850 

2, 930,000 | 129, 218, 000 277, 117, 300 

2, 404,000 | 106, 016, 400 227, 442, 440 

1, 769, 000 78, 012, 900 167, 365, 090 

2,417,000 | 106,589,700 | 228, 672, 370 

:: PVE Se 1,799,000 | 79,335,900 | 170, 203,390 

768, 000 83, 868, 800 71, 660, 480 

Te PE, 1, 450, 000 63, 945, 000 137, 184, 500 

3,852,000 | 189, 873, 200 364, 437, 720 

3, 668,000 | 161, 758, 800 347, 164, 800 

2, 387,000 | 105, 266, 700 225, 834, 070 

1. 791, 000 78, 083, 100 169, 446, 510 

8,404,000 | 150, 116, 400 $22, 052, 440 

A Prga 210, 900 2 

9 „ 560 
Nevada = 77, 000 2 H 970 
New Hampshire 443, 000 41, 912, 230 
Now TDOP aiaa iaaa ne 3, 156, 000 2088, 589, 100 
New Mexico 360, 000 34, 059, 600 
New Vork 10, 385, 000 978, 982, 524, 850 
North Carolina 2,650,000 | 112,851, 900 242, 106, 990 
North Dakota 647, 000 28, 532, 700 61, 212, 670 
ä 5,759,000 | 253,971,900} 544, 858, 900 

2, 028, 000 91, 816, 200 191, 869, 080 

936 — era 783,000 | 33, 530, 300 74, 079, 680 
Pennsylvania 8, 720,000 | 384, 552, 000 824, 099, 200 
Rhode Island 604, 000 26, 636, 400 57, 144, 440 
South Carolina 1, 684, 000 74, 264, 400 159, 323, 240 
South Dakota 637, 000 28, 001, 700 60, 266, 570 
Tennessee . 2, 338, 000 | 103, 105, 800 221, 198, 180 
Texas 4, 663, 000 | 205, 638, 300 441, 166, 430 
Utah.. 449, 000 19, 800, 900 42, 479, 890 
Vermon 352, 000 15, 523, 200 33, 302, 720 
Virginia.. 2, 300, 000 | 101, $28, 900 218, 454, 490 
Vashi. — — 1. 357, 000 59, 843, 700 128, 385, 770 
West Virginia.. 1, 464, 000 64, 562, 400 138, 509, 040 
Wisconsin 2 632, 000 | 106, 071, 200 249, 013, 520 
Wyoming 194. 000 8, 555, 400 18, 354, 340 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 
settlement we are canceling about 75 per cent of the debt that 
Italy owes the taxpayers of the United States. At least that 


Mr. President, under the terms of this 


much has been made clear in this debate. We have been told 


that we must do this for many reasons, and one of the nmin 
reasons is that it will help the people of Italy, who are work- 
ing for 60 cents a day to produce the wealth out of which this 
debt is to be paid. 

I defy anyone to show how this settlement will relieve the 
present burden of the Italian people. The people of Italy are 
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paying now all they are able to pay. If this settlement shall 
be ratified here to-day and go into effect, the burden will be 
shifted, but not from the backs of the Italian people; they 
will still have to pay, out of the wealth they are forced to 
work for 60 cents a day to produce, the interest of 7 per cent 
which the Italian Government is paying on the new loans that 
have been floated in this country on the bonds that are being 
peddled to the American people through the machinery of New 
York bankers by the present Government of Italy. 

On the floor of the House of Commons in England some one 
charged Uncle Sam with being a Shylock. It is very interest- 
ing to note that for every dollar England pays the United 
States on its war debt England pays its own nationals $9. 
Has there been any discussion or any question about England 
canceling her war debt to her own nationals? 

It seems to be very well to come and saddle the debt upon the 
American taxpayer. This settlement, with interest, will cost 
my State $225,000,000. How much of Italy’s debt to her own 
nationals has she canceled? How much of France’s debt to 
her own nationals has France canceled? How much of Eng- 
land's debt to ber own nationals has been canceled? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 

eld? 
irer SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is it not obyious to the Senator 
that each of those countries has canceled about 80 per cent of 
its internal debt through the depreciation of their monetary 
unit? 5 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. To the extent that the currency had 
been inflated there has been a deflation cf the internal indebt- 
edness. In this country after the war our bankers deflated 
the currency, and to the same extent increased the debt of the 
people. The Senator's observation will apply to the short-term 
loans and to the outstanding long-term loans if the currency 
shall be on a par with what it is now when those debts are to be 
paid. But these war loans are of long standing, and there are 
the usual shifts in the value of the dollar that always attend the 
deflation following any war, when the small holder is usually 
dispossessed of his property, when the nation, however, finally 
comes to a condition of being reconstructed the war bonds and 
the monetary unit, as a rule, always go to par. It is brought 
to par by sacrificing the small property holder. It ‘s a tragedy 
that the paper of production is deflated and annihilated while 
the debt of war, being of long standing, in time is finally paid. 

If there are any debts which should be repudiated, it should 
be first of all the debts of these governments to their own na- 
tionals, and then, if they can not produce the wealth to pay 
what they owe the United States, they could come to the 
United States with clean hands and say, “ We have repudiated 
our debts to our own nationals, but we still can not pay you.” 
That at least would be fair. I would be willing to cancel 
these debts provided these governments would cancel their 
entire issues of war bonds held by their own citizens. That 
would insure peace by repudiating the debts and profits of war. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from, Utah? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I invite the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that in Germany a movement is on foot, and it has been 
partially successful, under the terms of which additional pay- 
ments will be made to those who hold its internal obligations. 
The depreciation of the mark, and the evil consequences aris- 
ing therefrom, will not be visited solely upon the unfortunate 
holders of the mark. There will be a adjustment, and un- 
doubtedly further payments ultimately made by Germany to 
those who hold her securities. I refer, of course, to her own 
nationals. I have no doubt, because that question is suggested 
in various countries of Europe, that the same principle will be 
invoked and applied by other countries of Europe in the liquida- 
tion of the obligations of the respective countries to their own 
nationals. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I thank the Senator. It seems to me 
there is one phase of this question that has not been com- 
pletely discussed; in fact, it has been discussed very little. 
Due to the lack of time this afternoon, I shall not go into it 
to any extent, but I want to call attention to it. 

A great deal has been said about the capacity to pay. The 
means of payment have not been discussed in any great detail. 
It has been admitted that Italy or France or England can not 
pay its debt in gold. It has been denied that they will pay 
their debts in goods, The balance of trade being against 
Europe and in our favor, of course, under those circumstances 
Europe can not pay in goods. It is also very significant that 


nothing has been said about any tariff walls being broken 
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down in order that Europe can ship goods over here and so buy 
dollars with her European goods and so pay this debt. 

I wish that some one speaking for the settlement would this 
afternoon kindly tell the Senate and the American people 
how, under these circumstances, Europe is going to pay at all, 
In my opinion the whole settlement of the European indebted- 
ness to the United States has not been discussed with a back- 
ground in view of an ultimate solution. 

The English debt is going to come back here to plague us, 
the Italian debt is going to come back here to plague us, because 
Europe can not produce enough wealth to pay the interest on 
her indebtedness and maintain her present system of arma- 
ment. She must either get rid of her armament or else she 
must continue to come over here to make our taxpayers pay 
for their armament by paying for her indebtedness. She must 
continue to play statesmen of the United States for a “bunch 
of goofs” if Europe is to continue to maintain her armament, 

Mr. Roger Babson a year ago in one of his letters said, re- 
ferring to foreign loans: 


There is one phase of the situation, however, which should be under- 
stood by every investor. A large number of European securities are 
now being offered in the United States, and clients will have to decide 
whether or not they will put money into these securities, Statistics 
show clearly that the European countries have surplus earnings enough 
to pay interest on Europe's present indebtedness or for maintaining 
Europe's present armies. There, however, is not enough money to do 
both. Europe is a good deal like the steamer on the Mississippi River 
that Abraham Lincoln used to tell about; it had boiler capacity enough 
either to run the boat or blow the whistle, but could not do both at 
the same time. 


It is a strange paradox that the money that was loaned to 
Italy and the other European countries was raised by selling 
bonds to the American people, and when we were selling them 
the bonds we told them their money was to be used to make the 
world safe for democracy and to end militarism. Now we are 
asking them to pay this debt of Italy; we are asking it of the 
American taxpayers to pay the debt to bolster up an autocracy 
very much more autocratic and as militaristic as was the so- 
called autocracy of Kaiser Wilhelm, of Germany. If there has 
ever been a bunco game played on the American people, it is 
this twisting around of phrases and slogans in the creation and 
settlement of these interallied debts. 

In a news item early in February, 1925, emanating from the 
W House to the press, we received the following infor- 
mation: 4 


United States may hold up private loans to France. 

White House frowns on most loans to foreign governments. 

The United States Government may hold up the private loans of 
$140,000,000 which the French Government announces it will soon try 
to raise in this country. 

This will be the first foreign-government loan sought here since the 
White House announced that such credits extended by American bank- 
ers would be frowned upon unless the borrowing government was prac- 
ticing domestic economy. 


Since that time the loans of American bankers to foreign 
governments have continued. There has been no protest. Their 
securities have been peddled to the American people. Bankers 
who underwrite those loans receive commissions and conces- 
sions. They sell the bonds to the American people. When they 
sell the bonds of Italy to the American people they are inducing 
the American people to bet their money that Mussolini will 
continue to rule in Italy. They are inducing the American 
people to gamble that the present status quo will continue, just 
as they induced the American people to gamble with their own 
funds when they sold them the bonds of the government of 
the Czar of Russia. When they induced American investors to 
buy those bonds they induced them to bet that the Czar's govern- 
ment would continue to rule in Russia. They now hold those 
pieces of paper as evidence that they bet on a losing horse. 
The time is likely to come when Americans who have been 
induced to gamble on the political poker table of international 
politics by buying these foreign investments will again hold 
scraps of paper showing that they bet on a losing horse. i 

As the greatest creditor Nation of the world we have control 
of the greatest power in the world to be used for the benefit 
of humanity. Ever since the war we could have said to the 
world and to the governments of Europe, We are willing to 
help you. We are willing to loan you money. We are de- 
scended from the same flesh and blood that you are. We 


realize that after all humanity is one great family and we are 


willing to help you, but on the condition that you shall reduce 
your standing armies and your navies. You shall quit taxing 
your people, exploiting your people, and making your laboring 
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people work for 60 cents a day in order to produce wealth to 
enable you to maintain a large standing army and a large navy 
for th@@purpose of carrying out the imperialistic programs of 
your governments.” If the European governments would agree 
to that, I would be willing to say that the American taxpayer 
would cancel the entire indebtedness. We could purchase peace 
for the world. That is a proposition which should have been 
made to the European governments a long time ago. Then, 
with such a proposition we could go to the American taxpayer 
and the American people with an honest proposition. 

Of course, it would cost us some money, but peace is worth 
something. We spent something like $40,000,000,000, we were 
told, to get peace, but there is no peace. If this economic power 
of eredit of the United States, the property of the people of the 
United States, were to be used for peace, if peace can be had by 
making Europe come to proper terms—and by proper terms I 
do not mean high rates of interest—if the President would call 
an international conference for the purpose of agreement upon 
treaties to reduce the armaments of the world; if the European 
countries would sign upon the dotted line and agree for a 
period of 30 or 50 years to do away with conscription, to do 
away with these large standing armies and navies, then we 
could have a real settlement of these interallied debts that 
would guarantee peace to the world. I see no peace in the 
settlement before us. We agree to tax our people to pay this 
_ debt and the old game of intrigue and militaristic imperialism 

goes on to new wars. I see no friendship between nations in 

the settlement. Until we take a broader view of the settlement 
of these debts they are not going to be settled. No question is 
settled until it is settled right. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, in a few min- 
utes the Senate will be called upon to vote first upon a motion 
by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] to recommit the pend- 
ing bill to the Committee on Finance for further investigation 
and report to the Senate. This settlement has not been justi- 
fied in the arguments submitted in support of it, and if it were 
delayed for 60 days in all probability it never would be consum- 
mated. When the American people understand its terms and 
effect they will not approve the arrangement carried in the bill, 
because the facts and circumstances underlying it do not justify 
approval. ° 

When the War Debt Commission was created by act of Con- 
gress there was then an agitation in progress for the cancella- 
tion of the war debts due the Unit d States. The Congress 
inserted a provision in the act creating the commission ex- 
pressly denying the commission the right or power to cancel 
or remit any portion of the debts due the United States. The 
commission has reported here a settlement which the Secretary 
of the Treasury and others construe in fact as a partial can- 
cellation of the debt due the United States from Italy. As 
stated by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL], under pres- 
ent conditions no Senator who has heard the debate or studied 
the provisions of the bill can conscientiously regard it as a 
final adjustment of the obligation due the United States from 
Italy. The actual effect of the legislation is the permanent 
cancellation of a large part of the debt due the United States, 
with absolutely no assurance sounding in evidence that the 
remainder of it, the amount carried in the bill, will actually be 
paid, 

The justification for shifting a large part of the debt from 
the Italian people and Government, who owe it, to the Ameri- 
ean people and Government, who do not owe it, is the alleged 
inability of Italy to meet its obligations. It is said that this 
arrangement represents all that Italy can pay and that there- 
fore the United States ought not to demand more. The eyi- 
dence submitted in support of that declaration as to the ability 
of Italy to pay is unsatisfactory. One Senator who has made 
a special study of the subject said that the wealth of Italy is 
measured by $20,000,000,000 to $22,000,000,000. Another Sena- 
tor who has made a special study of the subject said that the 
true wealth of Italy is nearer $35,000,000,000 than $20,000,- 
000,000 or $22,000,000,000, 

This involves facts which can be ascertained if the motion 
of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] shall be agreed to in 
the Senate. We have the habit of looking somewhat carefully 
into measures which relate to our fiscal affairs. When a bill 
to authorize the payment of a claim of a thousand or two 
thousand or five thousand dollars is introduced into the Senate 
it is referred to a committee; it is carefully investigated, and 

then a report is made. If the bill is found meritorious, we pass 
it. Here, however, we have a measure involving a very large 
sum, relating to one of the largest financial transactions that 
has occurred in the history of the United States; legislation 
which has been reported by an important committee of the 
Senate without consideration, without investigation, on the 
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theory, no doubt, that it is desirable to make a speedy arrange- 
ment regarding the settlement of this debt and to get the matter 
behind us. 

If the measure of Italy’s ability to pay is to be the test of 
whether or not we ought to pass this bill, then the Senate ought 
to know something more about the ability of Italy to pay than 
it does know. We know absolutely nothing about the basic 
conditions which are urged here as a justification for the 
passage of this bill. Statements of Senators who have studied 
the subject are so conflicting as to justfy an investigation, an 
inquiry by a committee of the Senate of the United States. 

The ability of Italy to pay may be affected by circumstances 
and by policies of the United States toward Italy and other 
debtor nations. As pointed out by the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Wars] and by other Senators in the course of this de- 
bate, we have done everything in our power, apparently, to 
reduce the capacity at the present time of Italy to meet her 
obligations. We have built higher and stronger what we have 
come to know as the tariff wall, levying higher taxes upon the 
imports from Italy, and we have said to Italy, “ Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that you owe us a billion and a half dollars and 
more, we are going to make it difficult for you to pay any- 
thing by imposing increased rates of tariff duties upon your 
products imported into the United States.” 

Mr. President, if the United States wants to do something 
substantial with respect to this subject, the sane thing to do 
would be to put Italy and other debtor nations in a position 
where they could pay their obligations through the regular 
course of trade with this country, because, as pointed out by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. How], it does not matter 
what arrangement we make in this bill, unless other circum- 
stances enable the Italian Government to carry on trade with 
us, to sell goods in this country, she will probably not be able 
to meet the obligation as readjusted in this bill. 

I am indebted to Mr. Hdwin Dibrell, of New York, for in- 
formation respecting the importations into the United States 
during the last two years from Italy, and I ask unanimous 
consent to print in connection with this debate a statement of 
the goods imported into this country in 1923 and 1924 from 
the Kingdom of Italy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


List of principal articles imported to the United States from Italy 


1924 
Raw and waste slk 22, 286, 936 7,329, 670 
Cheese and substitutes bf. 10,427, 203 8, 905, 872 
Olive ON atte ois 10, 098, 310 10, 774, 579 
Hides and skins 2,172, 115 863, 637 
CTT 2.789, 207 943, 890 
Canned tomatoes... 1, 522, 200 2, 207, 524 
Shelled almonds. 2, 700, 143 2, 267, 662 
nshelled e, 1,004, 003 743, 955 
Unshelled walnuts.. 1, 214, 480 1, 550, 786 
Unmanufactured hemp. 1, 087, 557 422, 566 
e a Sara teense a A A 633,079 
e ee eT 1, 116, 997 
Antiques, works of art 100 years old. 2, 266, 641 
Total other articles 35, 583, 935 
(o ( AAA 75, 610, 813 


Animals and animal produets 
Vegetable food products 

0 vegetable products (not food) 
AA Eee 


75,010, 813 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the truth of 
the matter is that respecting all the goods that we buy from 
Italy we increased the tariff duties in the act of 1922. The 
rates were already very high when that bill was passed, but 
we raised the wall higher and so correspondingly diminished 
the capacity of Italy to pay. 

I ask Senators to listen to this statement: If we should 
to-day cut the rates of the tariff in half as they relate to goods 
commonly imported from Italy, we would by that act alone 
double the capacity of Italy to pay her debt to the United 
States. Of course, she can not pay if we insist upon perpetu- 
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ating conditions of commerce that deny her the power to sell 
goods or to export them to the United States. It does not 
matter what arrangement we shall make in this bill, so long as 
we perpetuate a senseless policy toward the debtor nations who 
owe these obligations to the United States, they will not pay 
them; they can not pay them. 

Germany's ability to meet reparations under the Dawes plan 

depends in large part upon Germany's ability to trade with 
foreign nations. If we maintain an attitude respecting the 
tariff of prohibiting Germany from shipping her goods into tue 
United States, or from enjoying some degree of competition in 
the markets of the United States, Germany will fall down in 
the payment of reparations and Italy also will fall down in the 
payment of the obligations carried in this bill should the bill 
pass. 
Other international considerations, possibly of great sig- 
nificance, invite a postponement of the final vote-on this bill. 
During 25 years’ experience in the Congress of the United 
States 1 have seldom, if ever before, urged delay in disposing of 
legislation ; but I sincerely believe if the country is given time 
to study this bill and if the two peoples—the Italian and the 
American people—are furnished full information respecting its 
provisions and effect that a better method—better for both 
Governments and both peoples—than that provided in this bill 
will be worked out. 

Not only is it true that additional information should be 
furnished the Senate, but it also appears that to make the 
settlement now might have a disturbing rather than a harmoniz- 
ing effect in so far as international peace may be considered a 
proper subject matter for thought in this connection. 

The Washington Post and other newspapers carried in a 
press report from London and from Constantinople, under date 
of April 18, an announcement of conditions that indicate a 
threatened clash between Italy and Turkey. Turkey was said 
in that Associated Press dispatch to be calling up for military 
duty the classes of the ages of 21 and 22, as well as all the 
reserve men of the ages 23 to 26. Current reports indorsed 
in London newspapers are said to attribute to the Italian 
dictator a design to enlist Greek support for his imperial am- 
bitions. It is also announced that Greece has made contracts 
with Italy for supplies of rifles, tanks, and other munitions for 
use against Turkey in Thrace. It is idle to say that we have 
no right to take notice of the progress of events which plainly 
indicate a threatened outbreak of military hostilities. 

It is said here that the United States is not concerned with 
the political policies or the military policies of the Italian dic- 
tator even though they may be calculated to involve world 
peace; that is our duty to make the settlement promptly with- 
out taking thought of how it may encourage imperialistic 
schemes or strengthen the credit of political régimes apparently 
devoted to the policy of military aggression. Quite the contrary 
is true. If the United States is to make a sacrifice—and I am 
willing that it should—for the encouragement of Italy and for 
the stabilization of Italian currency, let us make reasonably 
sure that in doing so we are not contributing to the forces of 
war and wrath instead of to the movement for peace. 

I have not the slightest doubt that the news which reaches 
us is colored and in some respects misleading ; but, nevertheless, 
the whole course of history in Italy, in Greece, and in Asia 
Minor during the last few months points to the conclusion that 
prudence, caution, and restraint are desirable. If the dictator 
is conceiving and seeks to carry out an imperialistic scheme 
through which Rome may again become the seat of an empire 
rivaling in glory and splendor the Rome of the Cæsars, we may 
do well here to take a little time before lending the moral 
support implied by an approval of this settlement to Mussolini’s 
ambitious schemes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the opponents 
of the pending bill have had the floor throughout practically 
all the day. There are a few statements which they have made 
which it seems to me should be contradicted now so that the 
contradiction may be in the minds of Senators when they come 
to vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Broussard Copeland Dill 
Bayard Bruce Couzens Edge 
Bingham Butler Cummins Edwards 
Blease Cameron Curtis E 

Borah Capper Dale Fernald 
Bratton Caraway Deneen Ferris 
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Fess Johnson Norbeck Simmons 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Nye Smith 
Frazier Jones, Wash. Oddie Smoot 
George Kendrick Overman Stanfield 
Gerr: Keyes Pepper Stephens 
Gillett 1 Phipps Swanson 
Glass La Follette Pine Trammell 
Gof Lenroot Ransdell Tyson 
Gooding McKellar Reed, Mo. Wadsworth 
Greene McLean Reed, Pa. Walsh 
Hale McMaster Robinson, Ark Warren 
Harreld MeNar, Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Harris Mayfield ckett Weller 
Harrison Metcalf Sheppard Wheeler 
Heflin Moses hipstead Williams 
Howell Neely Shortridge Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT, Eighty-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, this matter has 
been discussed by the adversaries of the settlement as if it were 
proposed to give away something to the Kingdom of Italy, as 
if we were considering this settlement from the standpoint of 
their worthiness to receive a gift. 

It can not be too often reiterated, Mr. President, that there 
is only one standpoint from which this problem can be ap- 
proached, and that is the standpoint of the American interests 
Involved. We are not here to protect Italy. We are not here 
to work out high ideals in Europe. We are here to do what 
is for the present and future benefit of the people of the 
United States, and we have no business striving for the inter- 
ests of other peoples or other nations if there is the slightest 
conflict between their interests and the interests of our people. 
So that it is in no spirit of charity toward some foreign country 
that we urge the ratification of this debt settlement, but from 
a stern realization of the fact that it is for the best interests of 
America that the debt settlement should be ratified on these 
terms. 

It is our bounden duty to exercise such an enlightened sel- 
fishness from the American standpoint only as will scrutinize 
this settlement to find out whether it is for America’s interest, 
not Italy’s. Her interests are taken care of by her representa- 
tives; but we are Americans here, and we have no business 
thinking of any other phase of this matter, 

We approach our task as any creditor approaches the prob- 
lem of settling the affairs of some debtor who has overextended 
himself. Italy is like some merchant who, through misfortune, 
finds himself so heavily in debt that all his yearly earnings are 
insufficient to carry even the interest on his obligations, and 
we are in the position that his banker would be in under those 
circumstances. We have advanced him the money. We want 
to get it all back with the stipulated interest, but we realize 
the physical impossibility of that man and his business yielding 
enough to pay us even the interest on the debt that we hold 
against him. 

What, then, do we do if we are sensible business men—not 
politicians speaking to a whole country, but sensible business 
men sitting down in our own offices to work out what is best 
for us and those dependent on us? What is the common-sense 
thing to do under those circumstances? We take stock of the 
man’s property; we size up his business as best we can; we 
look to see how much he owes—not how much he owes to his 
wife and his daughter and his son, if you please, but his 
external debts. How much does he owe outside the family? 
Because that he must pay or must settle. So we find that his 
business will yield him a profit, let us say, of $2,000 a year, 
that he can keep his family for $1,200, and that $800 is the 
margin of his profit available to take care of his external 
obligations. 

It is just that process that the Debt Commission went through 
and that the Senate in its more or less laborious way has 
been trying to go through in sizing up the situation with 
Italy. We know that she can not pay the stipulated 5 per 
cent interest on her debt of $2,042,000,000. That means $102,- 
000,000 a year. We know that Italy can not pay that to us. 
Figure it any way you please; take any estimate of the national 
resources of Italy; take any estimate of the annual earnings of 
her people; and we know that she can not pay that; and not 
a single Senator who has denounced this debt settlement claims 
that she can pay that. Every man of us admits that some 
reduction must be made, just as every one of us, if we were 
bankers and had a parallel situation obtaining with one of 
our debtors, would be forced to admit that the sitpulated 
terms of the bond could not be met. So we are all agreed 
that there must be some reduction to enable Italy to work out 
of that predicament. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Missouri? ; 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want to interrupt the Sen- 
ator, but I want to know what facts or figures this commission 
has laid before the Senate that will determine for us what 
Italy's ability to pay will be 10 years from now or 20 years 
from now. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A good many facts and figures 
have been laid before the Senate that will enable Senators to 
determine that. For example, it has been shown to the Senate 
that all of the coal of Italy is less than 100,000,000 tons. That 
is not going to change 10 years from now or 20 years from 
now. It has been shown that the iron ore of Italy is insuffi- 
cient for a tiny fraction of her annual requirements. That is 
not going to change in 10 or 20 years. That has been laid 
before the Senate. That can not change. Those are the phy- 
sical facts of the case. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But, Mr. President, I showed by 
the figures this morning that Italy’s wealth, according to the 
best available figures, has more than doubled since 1912. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I venture to say that it has 
far more than doubled, expressed in Italian currency, as it is 


expressed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; expressed in American dollars. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not know any authority 
that can venture that statement. I do not believe it has been 
calculated to that nicety. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is the finest authority I can get. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The World Almanac, I believe. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is one of them, and I think it 
is a good authority. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator can settle this debt 
on the basis of the World Almanac or he can settle it on the 
basis of the researches of our Debt Commission. I prefer the 
latter. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want to take the Senator's 
time; but we have not had the benefit of the researches of the 
Debt Commission. We get the statement of the conclusion ar- 
rived at by the members of the Debt Commission without the 
facts. Long ago I introduced a resolution asking for an inves- 
tigation, and it was promptly put into cold storage by raising 
the point of order against it that it could not be called up on 
that day and could not be called up until we had an ad- 
journment. I should like some facts myself. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have been trying to give the 
Senator the facts for several days, but apparently they make no 
impression on him. Let me give the Senator a few facts now. 
Here are a few that may be significant: 

Take the item of coal of which I spoke. In the United States 
we have 2,587,000,000,000 tons in reserve, Italy has four-tenths 
of 1,000,000,000. 

Of iron ore, Italy has one-tenth of 1,000,000,000. That is 
100,000,000 tons, as I said. We have 75,000,000,000—seven hun- 
‘dred and fifty times as much. 

Take their cattle; measure the wealth of the farmer. Italy 
has 165 animals for every 1,000 inhabitants, and in the United 
States we have 695. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator does not contend 
that Italy is in the livestock business, does he? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I contend that Italy is an agri- 
cultural nation, and that the strength of her agriculture is 
measured by the amount of cattle she has, and I defy anybody 
to contradict that statement with success. 

Those figures are all in the Recorp. I need not weary the 
Senate by going over them again. They were all put in the 
Record in the speech of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoorl, 
with which this discussion commenced. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator think that is any 
real index to the wealth of a nation? What has he to say 
about the wealth of Italy doubling in the iast 12 years? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. What is wealth? Land, min- 
erals—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Values, whatever they are. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Buildings, cattle, 
things—that is wealth. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Money. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Money is not wealth. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does not the Senator perfectly well 
know that while Italy has not much iron herself, much coal 
within her borders, that it is in close proximity? Does he not 
well know that the whole field of manufacturing is open to 
Italy; that Italy has been harnessing her water power; that 
she has the greatest water power in the world; and that manu- 
factures are the chief source of wealth now? Does he not 
know that manufacturing has so increased its productive capac- 
ity that every nation that is entitled to be called a first-class 
nation can produce more than it consumes in manufactured 
goods without any trouble whatever? It might as well be said 
that Great Britain is impoverished, and a poor country, be- 
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cause Great Britain can not raise enough farm products to 
live on. Great. Britain would starve in 30 days if she did not 
get food from the outside. She lives by virtue of her trade, 
her commerce, and her manufactures. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. I have taken too much of his time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will answer the questions as 
well as I can remember them. In the first place, I do not know 
that just over Italy's borders lie great reserves of iron and 
coal. I do not know in which direction from her borders she 
could look to find them. In order to get coal she would have to 
cross a mountain range that no military expedition ever yet 
successfully crossed against resistance. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator is mistaken. She gets 
the principal part of her coal from England, and gets it by 
water, and gets it cheaper than the people in Washington can 
get coal hauled from Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That was not the question. The 
Senator asked me if just beyond her borders did not lie an 
ample supply of coal, and I gathered that he thought she could 
organize a military expedition and go and capture it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I am not like your friend Mus- 
solini. I am not going to capture anything. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But this morning, when the 
Senator was declaring war against Mussolini, I gathered that 
he thought there was great and imminent danger of attacks by 
him against his peaceable neighbors. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. Nevertheless, I do not think 
that Italy's proximity to coal depends upon Mussolini’s sword; 
and when I say “proximity” I do not necessarily mean in 
miles. I mean that it is readily accessible, and Italy does 
obtain vast quantities of coal from England over the water, at 
very low rates, very much lower than the rate at which we 
can get coal from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Washington. 

Mr, REED ot Pennsylvania. In the ccurse of this joint and 
concurrent speech of ours I am glad the Senator got back to 
the point of Mussolini’s military aggressiveness. I want to 
call to the attention of the Senator, and to some slight extent 
of all our colleagues, the decrease in the military expenditures 
of Italy and the number of men under arms in the years before 
the war and in recent years. I am not going to forget to 
mention the carabinieri that have been mentioned here as if 
they were some sort of a secrét police force carried along and 
really intended for military aggression against some neighbors. 

In the fiscal year 1912-13 Italy spent, in millions of gold 
lire, 412,000,009 on her army proper and 49,000,000 on her 
carabinieri.. They are an internal police force. Italy has not 
the same sort of local police we are used to. The carabinieri 
are seen on the streets of her cities. They keep order locally, 
and they are paid to a very considerable extent through the 
Ministry of War. Therefore it might be argued that they 
should be included in her military expenses. Her total outlay, 
then, was 461,000,000 lire, about $92,000,000. 

In the year 1924-25, the last completed fiscal year, her ap- 
propriations for her army proper had diminished to 286,000,000 
lire, a decrease of 126,000,000. Her appropriations for the 
carabinieri had increased to 96,000,000. That is an increase of 
47,000,000 lire. Her total expenses last year were 382,000,000— 
that is, about $85,000,000—a decrease against 1912-13 of 
79,000,000 lire. 

Remember that the cost of living has gone up. Remember 
that Italy has a slightly increased territory to police. Re- 
member that all around her are increased armies, as com- 
pared with the pre-war period, and then see, if you please, 
that her appropriations have gone down 79,000,000 gold lire 
since 1912-18. Those are the figures as to her army. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President. may I ask the Sena- 
tor the number of the personnel of the army of Italy in 1912? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In 1912 the total number of 
officers and soldiers in the army, navy, aud air service was 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What is it now? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, In the last year it was 223,000. 
a decrease of 11,000. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That does not include the navy. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It includes the Navy and 
aviation. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Not according to my figures. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sena- 
tor 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Would the Senator advise us as to the in- 
crease of the military budget since the negotiations for the 
settlement of this debt began? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have not the figures since the 
Ist of July, and I do not suppose we shall ever be able to get 
the figures up to the minute of a vote, whether we postpone it, 
as the Senator proposes, or vote on it now. 
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Mr. BORAN. Mr. President, I can say to the Senator that, 
according to the official gazette which was published in Feb- 
ruary, it has increased at the rate of $25,000,000 a year. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, If so, it still will not be any 
larger than it was in 1912. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr, GLASS. The Senator has not much time left, but I ven- 
ture to ask him a question. 

Suppose Mussolini is belligerently minded, and suppose he 
goes to war with neighboring nations, and suppose we post- 
pone this debt settlement until after he shall have gone to war 
and further exhausted the resources of Italy, are we apt to 
get a better settlement after that is done than we are now? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think the Senator puts it very 
well, Of course, if all those suppositions were likely to become 
realities—and they are not, in my judgment—at the end of 
that process, and after further postponement, we would end by 
settling on a worse basis than we have here before us to-day. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am going to ask—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Just one question, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. One question, and then I am 
going to tighten up. , 

Mr. REED of Missouri, If Mussolini did these identical 
things after having made this settlement, and bankrupted 
Italy, would not her paper be worthless? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course it would. 
goes bankrupt, her paper is no good. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Who here would vote to extend him 
a credit by making this settlement so as to make it possible 
for him to go to war? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I am going to 
decline to yield for the balance of my time. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor a question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator is irresistible. I 
yield to him. 

Mr. BLEASE. 
solini? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There are about 40,000,000 
other people there besides Mussolini. 

Mr. BLEASE. I thought, from the discussion, that Mus- 
solini was the only man in Italy. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It has been charged also, as 
recently as this afternoon, that Italy has increased her navy. 
I want to give the Senate the facts on that. 

Italy's appropriations in 1912 for the navy were 261,000,000 
gold lire. They have been reduced, until in the last fiscal 
year they were only 142,000,000, a decrease of 119,000,000 lire. 

Under the Washington disarmament agreement Italy is en- 
titled to a fleet of the same strength as that of France; that 
is, capital ships aggregating 175,000 tons. As a matter of 
fact, Italy has not laid down a capital ship since that treaty 
was signed. She has fallen behind France in naval strength. 
She has to-day seven battleships, with a tonnage of 133,000, 
against France's nine ships, with a total tonnage of 194,000. 
That is the way Italy has allowed her naval strength to fall 
below the permitted ratio of the Washington Disarmament 
Conference, 

I say that that is absolutely incompatible with the theory 
that Mussolini, as a great despot of the Mediterranean, is 
about to crush his neighbors, and establish a new Roman 

ampire with himself as its Cesar. That is a preposterous 
suggestion. 

Think of Italy's situation when sizing up these reductions 
in her army. Remember that she is next door neighbor to 
the Balkans, which for centuries have been the hotbed of 
trouble in Europe; that her frontier abuts on the frontier of 
what used to be Austria, Where the racial hatreds go back 
since before the time of Napoleon. Those are her neighbors, 
at her very elbow. Yet she, whom my adversaries accuse of 
being militaristic, has actually reduced her army and her 
navy. in spite of the proximity of these habitual trouble 
makers. The idea of calling these people militaristic! 

In conclusion, this matter is being considered to-day in an 
atmosphere of dispute, high words, banter to and fro across 
the aisle, in an atmosphere not calculated for the wisest de- 
cisions of business. But if we look to see what has been 
done, we find that a bipartisan commission have considered 
this matter at their leisure, in cold blood, without excitement, 
and that they have come unanimously to the opinion that this 
bargain they present to us here represents the utmost of Italy's 
capacity to pay us on the principal and interest of her debt. 


If Italy 


Is there anybody else in Italy besides Mus- 
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Shall we be guided by the oratory of the Senate, the smart 
things we say in the dialogue that passes here during the day, 
or shall we be guided by the sober, sane business judgment of 
that commission, which met and adjourned to study, and met 
and adjourned to study, and finally came unanimously to the 
opinion, Democrats anil Republicans alike, that this was the 
best thing for the interests of the United States? 

The Debt Commission did not say, This is best for Italy.” 
They did not say, “ This is the best way to build up the world. 
This is the best way to help Mussolini in his projects.” They 
said, “ This is the best thing for America.” 

Are we going to be guided by their judgment, or by the con- 
tentions in this forum? It seems to me that it is obviously 
wise for us to be guided by their conclusions. They would 
not have been unanimous had the case not been clear to them. 
How can we say that those experts whom we have delegated 
to represent us could come unanimously to a false conclusion 
about the interests of the United States? 

I submit that this debt settlement ought to be ratified now, 


| and that postponement of it, as contemplated by the motion 
| of the Senator from Idaho, would be almost as great a calamity 


as the denial of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 4 o'clock having ar- 
rived, under the unanimous-consert agreement the question is 
upon the motion of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boraw}, 
which the clerk will read. 

The Cuter CLERK. Mr. Bogan moves that the bill (H. R. 
6773) be recommitted to the Committee on Finance for further 
investigation and report as to the present industrial, economic, 
and financial conditions of Italy. 

That said investigation include an inquiry into the private 
loans made, or to be made, to the Italian Government, and as 
to the showing made by the Italian Government to the parties 
making said loans as to its capacity to meet them. 

That the said private bankers who have made a study of 
Italy’s economic, industrial, and financial conditions be called 
before the committee to give the committee whatever informa- 
tion they have as to the present capacity of the Italian Gov- 
ernment to meet its obligations. 

That further inquiry and investigation be made as to the 
present military expenditures of the Italian Government and 
also the plans of said government for an increase of its mili- 
tary expenditures. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], 
I am unable to obtain a transfer. If the Senator from Dela- 
ware were present, he would vote “nay,” and if I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Norris's name was called). I was 
requested to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. If he were present, he would vote 
“yea.” He is paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
UnprExwoop], who, if present, would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas (when Mr. Prrrman’s name was 
called). I desire to announce that the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Pitrman] is ill and unable to be in attendance upon the 
Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when Mr. ScHALL’s name was 
called). The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Scuattr] is absent 
on account of illness. If present, he would yote “nay.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 33, nays 54, as follows: 


YEAS—33 
Blease Harrison Neely Stephens 
Borah Heflin Nye Swanson 
Bratton Howell Overman ‘Trammell 
Caraway Johnson Reed, Mo. Tyson 
Couzens Kin Robinson, Ark, alsh 
pill La Follette Sheppard Wheeler 
Frazier Lenroot Shipstead 
George McKellar Simmons 
Harris Mayfield Smith 

NAYS—54 
Ashurst Edwards Jones, Wash, Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Ernst Kendrick Robinson, Ind. 
Bingham Fernald Keyes Sackett 
Broussard Ferris McLean Shortridge 
Bruce Fess McMaster Smoot 
Butler rry McNary Stanfield 
Cameron Gillett Metcalf Wadsworth 
Capper Glass Moses Warren 
Copeland Gott ` Norbeck Watson 
Cummins Gooding Oddie Weller 
Curtis Greene Pepper Williams 
Dale Hale Phipps Willis 
Deneen Harreld Pine 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell 
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NOT VOTING—9: 


du Pont Means Pittman Steck 
Fletcher Norris Schall Underwood 
McKinley 

So the Senate refused to recommit the pit to the Committee 
on Finance. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


` Page 1, line 3, after “ That” Insert a comma and * subject to the 
modification set forth in section 2,“ 

Page 3, after line 19, insert two new secttons, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. At any time, upon request of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Kingdom of Italy shall issue to the United States, in exchange 
for any or all of the bonds issued under the settlement specified in 
section 1 outstanding and remaining unpaid, an amount of bonds equal 
to the present value, at the time of the request, of such bonds. Such 
bonds issued in exchange shall be in bearer form and shall be in sach 
denominations, at such rates of interest, and with such dates of 
maturity, as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, except that 
the total amounts due in any one year on account of the principal and 
interest of any such bonds shall not exceed the amounts which would 
be payable in such year in accordance with the schedules provided in 
the settlement specified in section 1, plus amounts due thereunder in 
any prior year and remaining unpaid. 

“ Sec. 3. The principal and interest of all bonds issued or to be issued 
hereunder shall be paid without deduction for, and shall be exempt 
from, any and all taxes and other public dues, present or future, 
imposed by or under authority of the Kingdom of Italy or any politi- 
cal or local taxing authority within the Kingdom of Italy.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with reference to my general 
pair, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when Mr. ScHAtr’s name was 
called). The Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Scat] is absent, 
due to illness. If present, he would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED of Missouri (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). For the purpose of qualifying myself to enter a motion 
to reconsider, I change my vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—24 
Blease Harris Follette Sheppard 
Caraway Harrison McKellar Shipstead 
Couzens Heflin McMaster Stephens 
Din Howell Mayfield Trammell 
Frazier Johnson Neely Wheeler 
George Nye Williams 
NAYS—55 ~ 
Ashurst ge Jones, N. Mex, Ransdell 
yard Edwards Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo, 
Bingham Ernst Kendrick Reed, Pa. 
Bratton Fernald Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
Broussard Ferris Lenroot Sackett - 
Bruce Fess McLean „ Shortridge 
Butler Gerry McNary Smoot 
Cameron Gillett Metcalf Stanfield 
Capper Glass oses Wadsworth 
Copeland ff Norbeck arren 
Cummins Gooding ie. Watson 
Curtis Greene Pepper Weller 
Dale Hale Phipps Willis , 
Deneen Harreld Pine 
NOT VOTING—17 } 
Borah Norris Simmons Underwood 
du Pont Overman Smith sh 
Fletcher Pittman Steck 
McKinley Robinson, Ark. Swanson 
Means è 11 Tyson 


So Mr. HowELL’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I simply notify the 
Senate that within the two days allowed by the rule I shall 
enter a motion to reconsider the vote taken on this amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If 
there are no further amendments to be offered, the bill will 
be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
‘ordered to a third reading, and read the third time. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. REED of Missouri and Mr. HARRISON asked for the 
yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr, DU Pont]. 
If he were present, he would vote “ yea”; and if I were privi- 
leged to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr, CURTIS (when the name of Mr. Norris was called). 
The senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is paired with 
the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unxperwoop]. If the 
Senator from Nebraska were present, he would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Alabama would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY (when Mr. Srecx’s name was called). The 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck] is unavoidably absent. 
He has been unable to obtain a pair. If present, he would vote 
e yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED of Missouri (after having voted in the negative). 
Mr. President, for the purpose of qualifying myself to enter 
a motion to reconsider, I change my vote from “nay ™ to “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I desire again to announce 
that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] is absent on 
account of illness, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. ScHmaLL] is absent on 
account of illness. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 54, nays 33, as follows: 


YRAS—54 

Bayard Edwards Kendrick Reed, Pa. 
Bingham Ernst Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
Broussard Fernald King Sackett 

ruce Ferris McLean Shortridge 
Butler Fess McNa Smoot 
Cameron Gerry Metcal Stanfield 
Capper Gillett Moses Wadsworth 
Copeland Glass Norbeck Warren 

‘ouzens Goff Oddie Watson 
Cummins Greene Pepper Weller 
Curtis Hale Phipps Williams 
Dale Harreld Pine Willis 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell 
Edge } 1 Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. 

NAYS—33 á f 
Ashurst Harris Mayfield Stephens 
Blease Harrison Neely Swanson 
Borah Heflin Nye Trammell 
Bratton Howell Overman son 
Caraway Johnson Robinson, Ark. alsh 
Dill La Follette / Sheppard Wheeler 
Frazier Lenroot Shipstead 
Secure MeKellar Simmons 
Gooding 4 McMaster Smith 
NOT VOTING—9 

du Pont Means Pittman Steck ; 
Fletcher Norris Schall Underwood 
McKinley 


So the bill was passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the setUement the indebtedness of the 
Kingdom of Italy to the United States of erica made by the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission and approved by the President upon 
the terms and conditions as set forth in Senate Document No. 3, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, is ee approved in are terms 
as follows: 

The amount of the indebtedness to pu funded, after allowing for 
certain cash payments made by Italy, is $2,042,000,000, which has 
been computed as follows : 
3 Bg nr L ad- 

vanced b 
8 ana unpald” interest 


4% r cent annum t 
to Dee. 18. 1022 251, 846, 654. 79 


Accrued interest at 8 per cent on annum from 
Dec, 15, 1922, to June 15, 1925 


$1, 648, 034, 050. 90 


$1, 899, 880, 705. 69 
142, 491, 052. 93 

PE EE APR STEN BORE 
2, 042, 371, 758. 62 


Deduct payments made on accou 

of principal since Dec, 15, 1022 $164, 852. 94 
Interest on principal payments at 

192 cent per annum June 15, 


i SO A ES — 7, 489. 34 
172, 292. 28 
Total net indebtedness as of June 15, 1925. 2, 042, 188 466. 84 
To be paid in cash upon execution of agreement 406. 34 


Total indebtedness to be funded into bonds. 2, 042, 000, 000. 00 


The principal of the bonds shall be paid in annual installments 
on June 15 of each yetr up to and including June 15, 1987, on a 
fixed schedule, subject to the right of the Kingdom of Italy to post- 
pone such payments falling due after June 15, 1930, for two years, 
such postponed payment to bear interest at the rate of 4% per cent 
per annum, The amount of the annual principal installment during 
the first five years shall be $5,000,000. The amount of the principal 


1926 


installment due the sixth year shall be $12,100,000, the subsequent 
annual principal installments increasing untii in the sixty-second year 
of the debt-funding period the final principal installment shall be 
$79,400,000, the aggregate principal installments being equal to the 
total principal of the indebtedness to be funded into bonds. 

The Kingdom of Italy shall have the right to pay off additional 
amounts of principal of the bonds on June 15 and December 15 of 
any year upon ninety days“ advance notice. 

The bonds to be issued shall bear no interest until June 15, 1930, 
and thereafter shall bear interest at the rate of one-eighth of 1 per 
cent per annum from June 15, 1930, to June 15, 1940; at the rate of 
one-fourth of 1 per cent per annum from June 15, 1940, to June 15, 
1950; at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent per annum from June 
15, 1950, to June 15, 1960; at the rate of three-fourths of 1 per cent 
per annum from June 15, 1960, to June 15, 1970; at the rate of 1 
per cent per annum from June 15, 1970, to June 15, 1980; and at 
the rate of 2 per cent per annum after June 15, 1980, all payable 
semiannually on June 15 and December 15 of each year. 

Any payment of interest or principal may be made at the option 
of the Kingdom of Italy in any United States Government obligations 
issued after April 6, 1917, such obligations to be taken at par and 
accrued interest. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in view of the fact that a full 
Senate is now here, having voted on the prevailing side, I 
move to reconsider the yote by which the Italian debt settle- 
ment bill was passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move that that motion be laid 
upon the table. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, that is a trick which 
is not worthy any Senator. I gave notice that I proposed to 
file a motion to reconsider, and I told the chairman of the com- 
mittee that I would enter that motion to-morrow and that I 
wanted to discuss it, Now we have another Senator making the 
motion for an entirely different reason and then promptly a 
motion made to lay on the table. 

If Senators want to play that kind of politics, they may do it; 
but I say that it is not fair dealing or fair play; that it is 
-unworthy any Senator to do it. 

Mre ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
ator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes, A 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkānsas. I make’ the point of order 
that, the Senator from Missouri haying already given notice of 
his intention fo move to reconsider, it is not in order for the 
Senator from Ohio to move to reconsider after that notice is 

iven, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to supple- 

ment what has been said, I also make the point of order against 

the motion made by the Senator from Ohio, because manifestly 
it was not made in good faith. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I made the motion in good faith, 
in order to have the matter reconsidered while the Senate is 
here; and I insist upon the motion. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

Mr. FESS. I rise to a point of order. A motion to table 
cuts off debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will be compelled to 
hold that the motion of the Senator from Ohio is in order. 
Debate is permitted on the motion to reconsider, but not on the 
motion to table. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
the Presiding Officer hold that a motion to reconsider is debat- 
able with a motion to table pending? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] insists upon his motion to lay on the 
table, of course there can be no debate at this time; but I will 
serve notice now on Senators 

SEVERAL Senators. He was not recognized. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. Did the Chair entertain the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Utah to lay on the table the motion of the Senator 
from Ohio? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognized the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under the situation existing 
now I certainly shall ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
motion to lay on the table. 

‘Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Utah would do that. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I will object to that unless the 
Senator from Missouri will state the time when the motion 
for a reconsideration is to be considered. 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 


I was sure the Senator from 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, under the rules 
of.the Senate the Senator from Missouri has two days in which 
to submit his motion. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. May I answer the Senator? I do 
not intend to indulge in any sharp practice, in any pettifogging, 
or anything of that kind, I gave notice of this motion in good 


faith. I intend to take advantage of no person. I mean that 
the Senate shall have the fullest opportunity to consider the 
proposition. My particular reason for changing my vote so 
that I could make this motion was that I was perfectly cer- 
tain, from the conversation of Senaotrs who were about me, 
that they did not fully comprehend the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL]; and I believed 
that if we could get a reconsideration there was a fair chance’ 
of changing the vote of the Senate upon that question, if we 
could get it in such a position that it could be debated here 
in the Senate. So I have reserved this right; and I hope no- 
body will undertake to cut off the right to make a motion to 
reconsider when it is made in good faith. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. FESS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho. 

Mr, BORAH. May I make a suggestion? I hope the Sen- 
ator from Utah will be permitted to withdraw his motion to lay 
on the table. It introduces a practice here which would 
make it absolutely impossible hereafter so long as I am in the 
Senate to get a unenimous-consent agreement to vote at any 
particular time. 

The way the matter transpired to-day, there were those who 
wanted to discuss this matter further, but under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement the time was occupied, and properly 
occupied. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] was en- 
titled to close this debate for the advocates of the measure, and 
I haye no fault to find with that; but if, going along with that 
condition of affairs, we are to be denied the right to discuss a 
motion to reconsider, necessarily we will not hereafter, in order 
to protect ourselves, agree to proposals for unanimous consent 
to vote at any time. We will simply have to debate, and vote 
when the debate is over; and that is a practice which the Sen- 
ator from Ohio ought not to take the chance of trying to intro- 
duce in the Senate. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I made the motivn to reconsider 
in good faith, because we have been considering this proposal 
for weeks and weeks, and the Senate is here in session, and 
a motion to reconsider can be made only once, and I thought 
this was the time to do it. If the Senator from Missouri. 
who wants to enter the motion to reconsider, will give the 
Senate a suggestion as to when we are going to consider it 
by a unanimous-consent agreement to-day, I will withdraw 
the motion to reconsider; otherwise, I will not. The Senate 
is here. Let us reconsider it now, while the Senate is here. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President—— : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator yield to me? 
I think the Senate is suddenly becoming yery scrupulous in 
matters that it was not scrupulous about not long ago, When 
the nomination of Mr. Warren was here before the Senate in 
open session, I moved to reconsider the vote. The Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WatsH] promptly moved to table my 
motion, and I heard no voices raised in my behalf because 
I was being steam-rollered before the Vice President could 
reach the Chamber; and it is a parallel case. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania did not ask for delay. The whole subject matter of 
that motion to reconsider had been debated to the satisfaction 
of every Senator. The Senator from Pennsylvania did not 
request a delay on his motion to reconsider, and the vote was 
accordingly taken on the motion to lay on the table. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I suppose the Senator moved 
to lay it on the table begause he did not want any argument. 
Every Senator in the Chamber knew why I moved to recon- 
sider that vote, and every Senator in this Chamber knew why 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] moved to cut off 
debate on it; and yet not a soul thought that was discourteous. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from Pennsylvania 
has the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Just a moment. Notwith- 
standing the single instance referred to by the Senator from 
Pennsylyania—which the Senate is just now learning, after 
almost a year, was offensive to him—the practice never has 
prevailed in the Senate of resorting to this species of legis- 
lative legerdemain that prevents the Senate from exercising the 
right to reconsider deliberately. 

We all know that if a motion is made to reconsider, and 
then a motion is made to lay that motion on the table, there . 
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is no such thing as deliberation in connection with motions to. 
reconsider; and you will not get any more unanimous-consent 
agreements, because in order to avail themselves of the right 
of full consideration Senators will not agree to requests for 
unanimous consent. 

Now what is the effect? The Senator from Ohio has the 
legal right to make this motion. His object in making it, how- 
ever, is to cut off the motion of the Senator from Missouri, 
which contemplates some degree of deliberation in connection 
with the reconsideration of this matter. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator from Missouri will give us a 
suggestion as to when this will be done—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate adjourn until 12 o'clock to-morrow. If this sort of 
tactics is to be resorted to at this stage of the proceedings, we 
will resort to some other tactics? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, have I not the 
floor? 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; I had the floor, I thought. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
had the floor. He yielded to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I did not understand that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania had the floor. I thought I had it. 
Will the Senator yield for the purpose of a motion to recess or 
adjourn? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. First, I want to make the state- 
ment that I was interrupted in making before. 

Mr. President, the unanimous-consent agreement under which 
the Senate has been proceeding provides that at 4 o’clock— 
the Senate will proceed to vote, without further debate, upon any 
amendment or any motion that may be offered, and upon 
the bill. 


I submit that that includes the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no! 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no! 

Mr. BORAH. No; that concludes with the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senate, by entering into 
that agreement, did not waive its right to reconsider, take a 
vote on the bill, and reject it. The Senator can not maintain 
that as a parliamentary proposition. Now let us see. If we 
can have the fair sort of procedure, we can go on with the 
business of the Senate. If we can not, as soon as I can get 
the floor I am going to move to adjourn. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 


Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I-understand that the Senator from Ohio 
will withdraw his motion. I agree with the Senator from 
Arkansas that a unanimous-consent agreement does not fore- 
close a motion to reconsider. I think that has been held two 
or three times, and I hope the Senator will withdraw his 
motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion? I 
ask the unanimous consent of the Senate that the question of 
reconsideration be taken up to-morrow not later than 2 o'clock, 
and that a vote be taken on it before adjournment to-morrow. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No, Mr. President; we have now 
had, if I may be pardoned, some experience in this matter 
from which we may take a lesson. First, let me say, before I 
come to that, that I never proposed a reconsideration in bet- 
ter faith in my life. I believe that the Senate, upon fully 
comprehending the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska, may change its opinion and its vote with refer- 
ence to that amendment. 

What is the reason why the Senate has not understood it? 
Because we entered inte a unanimous-consent agreement which 
cut off debate at a certain hour, and the amendment came 
up then without even a word of explanation. The Senator 
from Nebraska was about to deal with his amendment when 
the gavel fell, and under the rule he was obliged to take 
his seat. 

I consented to an hour to vote because I did not want to 
delay this question, and I consented to something that I have 
heretofore protested against vehemently—namely, the cutting 
off of debate at a certain hour, and amendments then coming 
up which had not been debated or considered—so I am not 
willing now, on a motion to reconsider, to agree that the 
debate shall be ended at a certain hour. I am willing, how- 
ever, to say to the Senate—and I do not need to make any 
agreement about it, because I keep my word—that I will 
enter this motion to-morrow if I am alive and able to be on 
the floor of the Senate; I will be ready to have it, as far as 
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— . 
I am concerned, go to immediate consideration; and when it 
has been reasonably debated, and we understand what the 
attitude of the Senate is, I shall not delay it. 

There is no filibuster about this movement. I think that 
when Great Britain can get clauses written into her bonds 
that are not written in ours, that do not relate to the amount 
of interest or the time of payment, and that are advan- 
tageous to Great Britain, we can get the same clauses written 
into our bonds or obligations. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to 
me for just a moment, not for the purpose of interfering with 
this discussion, but I desire simply to express the hope no 
arrangement will be made that will interfere with the presenta- 


tion by the Board of Managers of the House of Representatives 


of the articles of impeachment against Judge English. I am 
informed that the Board of Managers will present themselves 
at the door of the Senate at 2 o’clock to-morrow afternoon, 
and if the Senate receives them, which I think courtesy will 
require, they will present the articles of impeachment. I think 
it will require at least one hour to present the articles and in 
framing the necessary order for the future proceedings in that 
case, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I made the motion to reeonsider 
in order to bring the matter immediately before the Senate 
while so many Senators were here. I made it in good faith. 
I made it because I thought after so much effort to get a time 
fixed for a vote, and after having so much time for considera- 
tion, we did not want again to reopen the matter and have it 
all to go over again, which the adoption of a motion to recon- 
sider would mean. 

Since the Senator from Missouri has stated—and, of course, 
I accept his statement—that he wants to discuss the amend- 
ment in good faith, and that he does not want to delay the 
consideration of the matter, I am going to accept that explana- 
tion, and I will withdraw the motion for reconsideration. 

However, it seems to me that we ought to have it settled 
now while the membership is here, and I would like to have 
the time fixed, if that is possible, when we will have a vote, 
because so many Senators are arranging to go away. 8 
the motion absolutely in the interest of the expedition of legis- 
lation, but I withdraw the motion for a reconsideration upon 
the statement of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not want my position mis- 
understood, I am not deeply concerned about who makes the 
motion for reconsideration, or when it is debated; but I do not 
propose to sit silent when motions to lay on the table are made 
in the Senate Chamber. The campaign of the able Vice Presi- 
dent for cloture will be wholly unnecessary if that becomes the 
practice of this body. If it is going to be the practice, unani- 
mous-consent agreements are at an end in this Chamber. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the Senator did 
not feel that way last March when my motion to table was 
before the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Pennsylvania may be as- 
sured, as the Recorp will show, that I have repeatedly pro- 
tested when a motion to table has been made. It has been my 
rule to vote against the proposition to lay anything on the 
table. My record here will show that I have all but universally 
protested and voted against the practice. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have placed in the Recorp the vote taken in 
the Senate on March 10, 1925, on the motion of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Wa su] to lay on the table the motion 
of Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania to reconsider a vote. I ask that 
the yea-and-nay vote then taken appear in to-day's proceedings. 

I may state, in passing, that it includes the names of Mr. 
Boran, Mr. Reen of Missouri, and Mr. Rosinson of Arkansas, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I did not get the significance 
of that last remark of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. This is a vote to lay on the 
table my motion to reconsider a vote of the Senate, I think 
it is interesting that the Senators who regard our action to-day 
as unprecedented, all yoted to lay my motion on the table last 
March. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I have no 
hesitancy in voting for a motion to lay on the table under con- 
ditions which I think justify that action. I make no apology 
for it, nor do I ask any other Senator to apologize for his pro- 
cedure here. It is a fair procedure under the proper circum- 
stances. 

As I said a moment ago, Senators are at liberty to adopt that 
course, but I do not think it will promote the speedy trans- 
action of business. I am sure it will prevent unanimous-con- 
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sent agreements, if it becomes the established policy of the 
majority, the moment they win a vote, to undertake such par- 
liamentary procedure as to make impossible reconsideration of 
a matter. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think the Senator's point is 
well taken, but I think this vote would be most interesting in 
connection with the remarks of those tender-hearted Senators 
who have never, according to their recollection, yoted for a 
motion to table. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I should like very much to be 
included within that designation “ tender-hearted Senators,” but 
I can not claim the right to be, because I have no abhorrence 
of a motion to lay on the table when I want something laid 
on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me the Senator does not recog- 
nize the difference between his motion and the motion made by 
the Senator from Ohio. 

The motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania was made 
earnestly and honestly to get a reconsideration. The Senator 
from Ohio was attempting to introduce in the Senate a prac- 
tice that prevails in the House. The Senator from Missouri 
had given notice that he would make a motion to reconsider. 
To cut him off, the Senator from Ohio, who did not want recon- 
sideration, made his motion, so that it could be laid on the 
table. The practice in the House is to make a motion to recon- 
sider, then have a motion to lay that on the table, but that has 
never been the practice in the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Virginia is 
exactly right. I did make my motion in good faith, and I was 
entitled to serious consideration of my motion. Therefore I 
was all the more shocked when the Senator from Virginia, 
who has just spoken, joined the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] and these others in voting to table my motion. 

Mr. SWANSON. The injustice of this was that the Senator 
from Ohio was trying to deprive the Senator from Missouri of 
a right the Senator has, the right within two days to make the 
motion himself; it was an attempt to cut him off. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now I renew my request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I hope the Senator's request 
will be granted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The proceedings were as follows: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 69th Cong., special session of the 
Senate, March 10, 1925, p. 1011 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania obtained the floor. 

Mr. Hertin. Mr. President 

Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania. I move a reconsideration of the vote just 
taken, and on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Walsh. I move to lay the motion of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania on the table, and upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The yeas and nays are demanded by the 
Senator from Montana on his motion to lay the motion of the Senator 
from Fennsylvania on the table, the motion of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania being to reconsider the vote just taken. Is the demand 
seconded ? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. Frrnatp (when his name was called). Making the same an- 
nouncement as before in regard to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr, Grorce (when his name was called). I have a pair with the 
senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Putprs]. I transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] and yote “ yea.” 

Mr. Norris (when Mr. HoweELL’s name was called). I repeat the 
announcement previously made, that my colleague [Mr. Howat] is 
detained on account of illness. ; 

Mr. Norris (when Mr, La Follette’s name was called). The Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Follette] is detained from the Senate on ac- 
count of illness, If he were present, he would vote “yea” on this 
motion. 

Mr. McLean (when bis name was called). Making the same an- 
nouncement as before with reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. STANFIELD (when his name was called). Making the same an- 
nouncement as before concerning my pair and its transfer, I vote 
omy.” 

The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the negative). In order that the 
matter may be settled, and as it seems that my side of the Chamber 
does not want to have this man for Attorney General, I change my 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. Hannisox. I desire to announce that the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry] is paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Ebanl. If the Senator from Rhode Island were present, he would vote 
“yea”; and if the Senator from New Jersey were present, he would 
vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 39, as follows: 

Yeas—41: Ashurst, Bayard, Blease, Borah, Bratton, Brookhart, 
Broussard, Brace, Caraway, Copeland, Couzens, Ferris, Fletcher, Frazier, 
George, Harris, Harrison, Heflin, Johnson, King, Ladd, McKellar, Me- 
Master, Mayfield, Neely, Norbeck, Norris, Overman, Pittman, Ralston, 
Ransdell, Reed of Missouri, Robinson, Sheppard, Shipstead, Simmons, 
Swanson, Trammell, Tyson, Walsh, and Wheeler. 

Nays—39: Bingham, Butler, Cameron, Capper, Cummins, Curtis, 
Dale, Deneen, du Pont, Ernst, Fernald, Fess, Gillett, Goff, Gooding, 
Hale, Harreld, Jones of Washington, Keyes, McKinley, McLean, Me- 
Nary, Means, Metcalf, Moses, Oddie, Pepper, Pine, Reed of Pennsylvania, 
Sackett, Schall, Shortridge, Smoot, Spencer, Stanfield, Wadsworth, Wat- 
son, Weller, and Willis. 

Not voting—16: Dill, Edge, Hdwards, Gerry, Glass, Greene, Howell, 
Jones of New Mexico, Kendrick, La Follette, Lenroot, Phipps, Smith, 
Stephens, Underwood, and Warren. 

So the motion of Mr. Warsa to lay on the table the motion of Mr. 
Rasp of Pennsylvania to reconsider was agreed to. 


Mr. FESS. I want it understood that the motion 1 made was 
made in good faith. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. FESS. The motion I made—— Í ; 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FESS. Not now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. To a questicn? 

Mr. FESS. Not now. I made the motion not only in good 
faith, but it was a motion that would have opened up the 
matter for debate, and anybody who wanted to debate it could 
have debated it, because the Senator from Utah was ready to 
withdraw his motion to table. I made my motion because that 
is a procedure that ought to be in vogue here, and is in vogue 
in every parliamentary assembly in the world outside of the 
Senate, and we ought to adopt it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Now will the Senator yield 
to me? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator will not admit that he wants 
a reconsideration. He does not want this proposition recon- 
sidered. 5 

Mr. FESS. Oh, yes; I do. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is a practice which prevailes in the 
House to give finality to a matter. A Member has two days 
in which to make a motion to reconsider. Consequently, in 
the House of Representatives, the moment they pass a bill, in 
order to cut off the chance of reconsideration, somebody who 
does not want reconsideration moves for reconsideration, and 
a motion is made to lay on the table the motion for reconsidera- 
tion. That disposes of it. 

The Senator from Missouri had given notice in good faith 
that he was going to make a motion within three days to re- 
consider the vote. The Senator from Ohio could facilitate 
business by moving to reconsider, a motion could be made at 
once to lay that on the table, and that would end it, except for 
the motion the Senator from Missouri was going to make 
under the rules of the Senate. The course of the Senator from 
Ohio would mean the introduction of the custom in the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think it is highly improper 
for Senators to question the good faith of other Senators, but 
in that connection Senators ought not to assert their good faith 
unless they recognize it as open to question. I want to ask my 
friend, the Senator from Ohio, a question, and I hope he will 
answer it in all seriousness. 

Mr. FESS. In good faith. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator said that he 
made the motion to reconsider in good faith. I asked him if, 
when he made it, he intended to vote for his own motion? 

Mr. FESS. I intended to give the Senate an opportunity to 


vote on whether they wanted to take it up or not. I would 
have voted against the motion. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator made a motion 
which he says he intended to vote against. If one were per- 
mitted to question the good faith of another in this body, I 
think on the basis of the Senator’s own admission we might 
question the good faith with which he made the motion to re- 
consider. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CURTIS. I wanted to make a motion to take a recess. 

Mr. FESS. Not just at this moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio has the 
floor. 

Mr. FESS. There is a way to prevent a fear I had a mo- 
ment ago that the whole thing shall be opened again and may 
run on for a month. I give notice now that unless there is an 
effort made to consider and have the matter definitely dis- 
posed of very promptly I shall then exercise my privilege as a 
Member of the Senate to make a motion to reconsider and then 
have it tabled. I do this in order to insure that the matter 
is not going to run on for the next two or three weeks. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, now that we have 
opened up an experience meeting, may I be permitted to call 
attention to the ConeresstonaL Recorp of March 19, 1920? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is barred by the stat- 
ute of limitations. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I find that the Senate at that time 
bad under consideration the treaty of Versailles and the 
League of Nations covenant, and Mr. Rosryson of Arkansas 
is related to have said: 

Mr. President, I move to reconsider the motion by which the Sen- 
ate refused to agree to the resolution advising and consenting to the 
ratification of the treaty of peace with Germany, 


I think the Senator meant the Versailles treaty. 
Mr. Watson. I move to lay that motion on the table. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the motion to lay on 
the table was defeated, but I notice that the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from New 
York has announced the vote of the Senator from Idaho on 
that question. It would be interesting to know how the Sena- 
tor from New York himself voted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I voted the same as the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran], but I have not announced that I never 
voted for a motion to lay on the table. 

INDEBTEDNESS OF THE KINGDOM OF BELGIUM TO THE UNITED 

STATES 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a bill from the House of Representatives. 

The bill (H. R. 6774) to authorize the settlement of the 
indebtedness of the Government of the Kingdom of Belgium 
to the Government of the United States of America was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the House bill just laid before the 
Senate. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah asks unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 6774, relative to the settlement of the debt of the 
Kingdom of Belgium to the Government of the United States. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is it the object of the Senator 
from Utah to make the Belgian debt settlement the unfinished 
business, but not to go on with the bill this afternoon? 

Mr. SMOOT. My object is to have it made the unfinished 
business, but I assure the Senator that there is no idea of in- 
sisting on proceeding with the bill this afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

PETITION 

Mr. PEPPER presented the petition of the Navy Yard Re- 
tirement Association of Philadelphia, Pa. (signed by the em- 
ployees of the Philadelphia Navy Yard), praying for the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 786, the so-called civil service employees’ 
retirement bill, which was referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 

which was referred the bill (H. R. 9558) to provide for allot- 

ting in severalty agricultural lands within the Tongue River 

or Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation in Montana, and for 

other purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 638) thereon, 
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Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8185) to amend sections 
1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an act approved June 4, 1920, entitled “An 
act to provide for the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, 
for the distribution of tribal funds, and for other purposes, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
639) thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10164) granting the consent of 
Congress to Cape Girardeau Chamber of Commerce (Inc.), 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at Cape Girardeau, Mo., reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No, 640) thereon. 

Mr. MAYFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1339) for the relief of Katherine 
Southerland, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 641) thereon. 

Mr, STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2009) for the relief of C. M. 
Rodefer, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 642) thereon. 

Mr. GOFF, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S, 62) for the allowance of certain claims 
for indemnity for spoliations by the French prior to July 
81, 1801, as reported by the Court of Claims, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 643) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3403) to amend 
section 8 of the act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and for other purposes, 
approved March 4, 1913, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 644) thereon. 

Mr. CUMMINS, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3894) to regulate interstate 
commerce by motor busses operating or to operate as common 
carriers of passengers for hire through the interstate tunnel 
now being constructed under the Hudson River between the 
city of New York, State of New York, and the city of Jersey 
City, State of New Jersey, and over the interstate bridge now 
being constructed across the Delaware River between the city 
of Philadelphia, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and the city 
of Camden, State of New Jersey, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 645) thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3163) to authorize the Secretary of War to ex- 
change deteriorated and unserviceable ammunition and com- 
ponents, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 646) ; and 

A bill (S. 3811) for the erection of tablets or markers upon 
the Revolutionary battle field of White Plains, State of New 
York (Rept. 647). 

Mr. DILL, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9351) extending the period of 
time for homestead entries on the south half of the diminished 
Colville Indian Reservation, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 648) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 4032) granting a pension to Barney Flensburg; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4033) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
easements in and upon the public lands and properties at 
Canal Bridge, on the Fox River, in Kaukauna, Wis., to the 
city of Kaukauna for public road purposes; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 4034) for the relief of Thomas Hancock, Fort 
Peck Indian allottee, of Montana; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 4035) granting an increase of pension to Hannah 
T. Maddox (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 65 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 4036) to regulate the manufacture and sale of 
stamped envelopes; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 4037) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
conduct investigations and tests to locate bedrock for dam 
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sites in Glen Canyon and Bridge Canyon, Ariz.; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 4038) granting an increase of pension to M. Belle 
Levey (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 4039) granting an increase of pension to Sarah J. 
Adams; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 4040) to amend section 215 of the Criminal Code 
and section 53 of the Judicial Code; and 

A bill (S. 4041) for the issuance and execution of warrants 
in criminal cases and to authorize bail; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STANFIELD: 

A bill (S. 4042) to amend section 2455 of the Revised Statutes 
as amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 4043) to permit the sale of small or inaccessible 
tracts of public grazing lands; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. NEELY: ; 

A bill (S. 4044) for the relief of Aaron Angle; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4045) granting an increase of pension to Lucinda 
Wilson; and 

A bill (S. 4046) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
A. Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STANFIELD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 96) extending preference right 
for 90 days to certain locators in good faith of Government land 
in the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

On motion of Mr. Hare, the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds was discharged from the further consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 10732) to authorize the construction of neces- 
sary additional buildings at certain naval hospitals, and for 
other purposes, and it was referred to the Committee on Nayal 
Affairs. 

CLAIMS OF SETTLERS IN LAKE COUNTY, FLA. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 8714) authorizing the -Secre- 
tary of the Interior to equitably adjust disputes and claims of 
settlers and others against the United States and between each 
other arising from incomplete or faulty surveys in township 19 
south, range 26 east, Tallahassee meridian, Lake County, in the 
State of Florida, which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys and ordered to be printed. 


PRINTING OF HEARINGS BEFORE PUBLIO LANDS COMMITTEE 


Mr. ODDIE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 208), 
which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the 
printing act approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys of the Senate be, and is hereby, empowered to procure the 
printing of 400 additional copies of Part 15 of the hearings held before 
a subcommittee of said committee, pursuant to Senate Resolution 347, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, on matters relating to national forests and the 
public domain. 

MINNESOTA RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr. BINGHAM submitted the following report: = 


The cémmittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8950) granting the consent of Congress to the State of 
Minnesota to construct a bridge across the Minnesota River 
at or near Shakopee, Minn., having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment. 

- W. L. Jones, 
JAMES COUZENS, 
Hiram BINGHAM, 
DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
E. E. Denison, 
7 O. B. BURTNESS, 
TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
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DETROIT RIVER BRIDGE, MICHIGAN 
Mr. BINGHAM submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8771) to extend the time for commencing and completing tho 
construction of a bridge across Detroit River within or near 
the city limits of Detroit, Mich., having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

. the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1 
an 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3 and 4 with an amendment 
as follows: 

“ Sec. 3. That the said American Transit Co., its successors 
or assigns, shall within 90 days after the completion of the 
bridge constructed under the authority of this act file with the 
Secretary of War an itemized statement under oath showing 
the actual original cost of such bridge and its approaches and 
appurtenances, which statement shall include any expenditures 
actually made for engineering and legal services; and any 
fees, discounts, and other expenditures actually incurred in 
connection with the financing thereof. Such itemized state- 
ments of cost shall be investigated by the Secretary of War at 
any time within three years after the completion of such bridge, 
and for that purpose the said American Transit Co., its suc- 
cessors or assigns, in such manner as may be deemed proper, 
shall make available and accessible all records connected with 
the construction and financing of such bridge, and the findings 
of the Secretary of War as to the actual cost of such bridge 
shall be made a part of the records of the War Department.” 

Change section 3 to section 2; section 4 to section 3, and sec- 
tion 5 to section 4; and agree to the same. 


W. L. Jones, 

JAMES COUZENS, 

Hiram BINGHAM, 

Duncan U. FLETCHER, 

MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


E. E. DENISON, 
O. B. BURTNESS, 
TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
POTOMAC RIVER MEMORIAL BRIDGE 
Mr. BINGHAM submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8908) granting the consent of Congress to George Washington- 
Wakefield Memorial Bridge, a corporation, to construct a bridge 
across the Potomac River, haying met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede ffom its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the Senate amendment, insert the following: 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the 
George Washington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, a corporation, 
chartered under the laws of the State of Virginia, its succes- 
sors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a highway 
or combined highway and railroad bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Potomac River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation from a point in the vicinity of Dahl- 
gren, in the northeastern end of King George County, in the 
State of Virginia, to a point south of Popes Creek, in the 
county of Charles, in the State of Maryland, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 
1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contained 
in this act. 

“Seo. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said George 
Washington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, its successors and as- 
signs, all such rights and powers to enter upon lands and to 
acquire, condemn, appropriate, occupy, possess, and use real 
estate and other property needed for the location, constructien, 
operation, and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches 
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and terminals as are possessed by railroad corporations for 
railroad purposes, or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes 
in the State or States in which such real estate and other 
property are located upon making just compensation therefor, 
to be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State 
or States, and the proceedings therefor shall be the same as in 
the condemnation and expropriation of property in such State 
or States. 

“Seo. 8. The said George Washington-Wakefield Memorial 
Bridge, its successors and assigns, are hereby authorized to fix 
and charge tolls for transit over such bridge, and the rates so 
fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary 
of War under the authority contained in such act of March 23, 
1906. 

“Src, 4. After the date of completion of such bridge, as de- 
termined by the Secretary of War, either the State of Virginia, 
the State of Maryland, any political subdivision of either of 
such States, within or adjoining which any part of such bridge 
is located, or any two or more of them jointly, may at any time 
acquire and take over all right, title, and interest in such 
bridge and approaches, and interests in real property neces- 
sary therefor, by purchase, or by condemnation in accordance 
with the law of either of such States governing the acquisition 
of private property for public purposes by condemnation. If 
at any time after the expiration of 20 years after the comple- 
tion of such bridge it is acquired by condemnation, the amount 
of damages or compensation to be allowed shall not include 
good will, going value, or prospective revenues or profits, but 
shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of construct- 
ing such bridge and approaches, less a reasonable deduction 
for actual depreciation in respect of such bridge and ap- 
proaches, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in real 
property, (3) actual financing and promotion costs (not to ex- 
ceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such 
bridge and approaches and the acquisition of such interests in 
real property), and (4) actual expenditures for necessary 
improvements, 

“Seo. 5. The said George Washington-Wakefield Memorial 
Bridge, its successors and assigns, shall within 90 days after the 
completion of such bridge file with the Secretary of War a 
sworn itemized statement showing the actual original cost of 
constructing such bridge and approaches, including the actual 
cost of acquiring interests in real property and actual financing 
and promotion costs. Within three years after the completion 
of such bridge the Secretary of War may investigate the actual 
cost of such bridge, and for such purpose the said George Wash- 
ington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, its successors and assigns, 
shall make available to the Secretary of War all of its records 
in connection with the financing and construction thereof. The 
findings of the Secretary of War as to such actual original cost 
shall be conclusive, subject only to review in a court of equity 
for fraud or gross mistake. 

“ Seo. 6. If such bridge shall be taken over and acquired by 
the States or political subdivisions thereof under the provisions 
of section 4 of this act, the same may thereafter be operated 
as a toll bridge; in fixing the rates of toll to be charged for 
the use of such bridge, the same shall be so adjusted as to pro- 
vide as far as possible a sufficient fund to pay for the cost of 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its ap- 
proaches, to pay an adequate return on the cost thereof, and 
to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount 
paid therefor within a period of not to exceed 30 years from 
the date of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient 
to pay the cost of acquiring such bridge and its approaches 
shall have been provided, the bridge shall thereafter be main- 
tained and operated free of tolls or the rates of toll shall be 
so adjusted as to provide a fund not to exceed the amount 
necessary for the proper care, repair, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of the bridge and its approaches. An accurate record 
of the amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its ap- 
proaches, the expenditures for operation, repairing, and 
maintaining the same, and of the daily tolls collected, shall 
be kept and shall be available for the information of all persons 
interested. 

“Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all 
the rights, powers, and the privileges conferred by this act is 
hereby granted to the said George Washington-Wakefield Me- 
morial Bridge, its successors and assigns, and any corporation 
to which such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, as- 
signed, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by 
mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and 
empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred 
herein directly upon such corporation, 
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„Spo. 8 The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly, reserved.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
W. L. Jones, 
JAMES COUZENS, 
HrraM BINGHAM, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
E. E. DENISON, 
O. B. Burress, 
TILMAN Parks, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
COLORADO RIVER BRIDGE NEAR BLYTHE, CALIF, 
Mr. BINGHAM submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8190) authorizing the construction of a bridge across the Colo- 
rado River near Blythe, Calif., having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to John 
Lyle Harrington, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Colorado River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, near the city of Blythe, Calif., in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,’ 
approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and 
limitations contained in this act. 

“Seo. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said John Lyle 
Harrington, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, all 
such rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, 
condemn, appropriate, occupy, possess, and use real estate and 
other property needed for the location, construction, operation, 
and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches and termi- 
nals as are possessed by railroad corporations for railroad pur- 
poses, or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the State 
or States in which such real estate and other property are 
located upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascer- 
tained and paid according to the laws of such State or States, 
and the proceedings therefor shall be the same as in the con- 
demnation and expropriation of property in such State or 
States. 

“Sec. 3. The said John Lyle Harrington, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, are hereby authorized to fix and 
charge tolls for transit over such bridge, and the rates so 
fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary of 
hen under the authority contained in such act of March 23, 

“Seo. 4. After the date of completion of such bridge, as de- 
termined by the Secretary of War, either the State of Califor- 
nia, the State of Arizona, any political subdivision of either of 
such States, within or adjoining which any part of such bridge 
is located, or any two or more of them jointly, may at any 
time acquire and take over all right, title, and interest in such 
bridge and approaches, and interests in real property necessary 
therefor, by purchase, or by condemnation in accordance with 
the law of either of such States governing the acquisition of 
private property for public purposes by condemnation. If at 
any time after the expiration of 20 years after the completion 
of such bridge it is acquired by condemnation, the amount of 
damages or compensation to be allowed shall not include good 
will, going value, or prospective revenues or profits, but shall 
be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing 
such bridge and approaches, less a reasonable deduction for 
actual depreciation in respect of such bridge and approaches, 
(2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in real property, 
(3) actual financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 10 per 
cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such bridge and 
approaches and the acquisition of such interests in real prop- 
erty), and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

“Sec. 5. The said John Lyle Harrington, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, shall within 90 days after the com- 
pletion of such bridge file with the Secretary of War a sworn 
itemized statement showing the actual original cost of con- 


structing such bridge and approaches, including the actual cost 
of aquiring interests in real property and actual financing and 
promotion costs, Within three years after the completion of 
such bridge, the Secretary of War may investigate the actual 
cost of such bridge, and far such purpose the said John Lyle 
Harrington, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, shall 
make available to the Secretary of War all of his records in 
connection with the financing and construction thereof. The 
findings of the Secretary of War as to such original cost shall 
be conclusive subject only to review in a court of equity for 
fraud or gross mistake. 

“ Sec. 6. If such bridge shall be taken over and acquired by 
the States or political subdivisions thereof under the provisions 
of section 4 of this act, the same may thereafter be operated as 
a toll bridge; in fixing the rates of toll to be charged for the 
use of such bridge, the same shall be so adjusted as to pro- 
vide as far as possible a sufficient fund to pay for the cost of 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its ap- 
proaches, to pay an adequate return on the cost thereof, and to 
provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid 
therefor within a period of not to exceed 30 years from the date 
of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient to pay 
the cost of acquiring such bridge and its approaches shall have 
been provided, the bridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls or the rates of toll shall be so adjusted 
as to provide a fund not to exceed the amount necessary for 
the proper care, repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge 
and its approaches. An accurate record of the amount paid for 
acquiring the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for 
operation, repairing, and maintaining the same, and of the 
daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be available for the 
information of all persons interested. 

Spo. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all 
the rights, powers, and the privileges conferred by this act is 
hereby granted to the said John Lyle Harrington, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, and any corporation to which 
such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or 
transferred, or which shall acquire the same by mortgage fore- 
closure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to 
exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly 
upon such corporation. 

beg e 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act 18 
hereby expressly reserved.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

; W. L. Jones, 

JAMES CovuzENs, 
HIRAM BINGHAM, 5 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
MORRIS SHEPPARD, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
E. E. Denison, 
O. B. BURTNESS, 
TILMAN PARKS, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. x 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGH NEAR LOUISIANA, MO. 
Mr. BINGHAM submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8918) granting the consent of Congress for the construction of 
a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Louisiana, Mo., 
having met, after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and go recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the Senate amendment, insert the following: 

“That the consent of Congress Is hereby granted to Charles 
G. Buffum, Andrew J. Murphy, Lloyd Stark, and W. J. Garner, 
their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Mississippi River, at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation beginning at or near the city of Louisiana, Pike 
County, Mo., and extending to a point opposite in Pike County, 
III., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable wa- 
ters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions 
and limitations contained in this act. 

“Src. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said Charles G. 
Buffum, Andrew J. Murphy, Lloyd Stark, and W. J. Garner, 
their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, all such rights 
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and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, ap- 
propriate, occupy, possess, and use real estate and other prop- 
erty needed for the location, construction, operation, and 
maintenance of such bridge and its approaches and terminals 
us are possessed by railroad corporations for railroad purposes, 
or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the State or 
States in which such real estate and other property are located 
upon making just compensation therefor to be ascertained and 
paid according to the laws of such State or States, and the 
proceedings therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation 
and expropriation of property in such State or States. 

“Sec. 3. The said Charles G. Buffum, Andrew J. Murphy, 
Lloyd Stark, and W. J. Garner, their heirs, legal representa- 
tives, and assigns, are hereby authorized to fix and charge 
tolls for transit over such bridge, and the rates so fixed shall 
be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War under 
the authority contained in such act of March 23, 1908. 

“Seo. 4. After the date of completion of such bridge, as de- 
termined by the Secretary of War, either the State of Missouri, 
the State of Illinois, any political subdivision of either of 
such States, within or adjoining which any part of such bridge 
is located, or any two or more of them jointly, may at any 
time acquire and take over all right, title, and interest in such 
bridge and approaches, and interests in real property necessary 
therefor, by purchase, or by condemnation in accordance with 
the law of either of such States governing the acquisition of 
private property for public purposes by condemnation. If at 
any time after the expiration of 20 years after the completicn 
of such bridge it is acquired by condemnation, the amount of 
damages or compensation to be allowed shall not include good 
will, going value, or prospective revenues or profits, but shall 
be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing 
such bridge and approaches, less a reasonable deduction for 
actual depreciation in respect of such bridge and approaches, 
(2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in real property,. 
(3) actual financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 10 
per cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such bridge 
and approaches and the acquisition of such interests in real 
property), and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improve- 
ments. 

“Sec. 5. The said Charles G. Buffum, Andrew J. Murphy, 
Lloyd Stark, and W. J. Garner, their heirs, legal representa- 
tives, and assigns, shall within 90 days after the completion 
of such bridge file with the Secretary of War a sworn item- 
ized statement showing the actual original cost of constructing 
such bridge and approaches, including the actual cost of ac- 
quiring interests in real property and actual financing and 
promotion costs. Within three years after the completion of 
such bridge the Secretary of War may investigate the actual 
cost of such bridge, and for such purpose the said Charles G. 
Buffum, Andrew J. Murphy, Lloyd Stark, and W. J. Garner, 
their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, shall make avail- 
able to the Secretary of War all of their records in connection 
with the financing and construction thereof. The findings of 
the Secretary of War as to such actual original cost shall be 
conclusive, subject only to reyiew in a court of equity for 
fraud or gross mistake. 

“Sec. 6. If such bridge shall be taken over and acquired 
by the States or political subdivisions thereof under the pro- 
visions of section 4 of this act, the same may thereafter be 
operated as a toll bridge; in fixing the rates of toll to be 
charged for the use of such bridge, the same shall be so ad- 
justed as to provide as far as possible a sufficient fund to 
pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
bridge and its approaches, to pay an adequate return on the 
cost thereof, and to provide a sinking fund snfficient to amor- 
tize the amount paid therefor within a period of not to exceed 
30 years from the date of acquiring the same. After a sink- 
ing fund sufficient to pay the cost of acquiring such bridge 
and its approaches shall have been provided, the bridge shall 
thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolls, or the 
rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund not to 
exceed the amount necessary for the proper care, repair, 
maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its approaches. 
An accurate record of the amount paid for acquiring the bridge 
and its approaches, the expenditures for operation, repairing, 
and maintaining the same, and of the daily tolls collected shall 
be kept and shall be available for the information of all 
persons interested. 

“Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all 
the rights, powers, and the privileges conferred by this act is 
hereby granted to the said Charles G. Buffum, Andrew J. 
Murphy, Lloyd Stark, and W. J. Garner, their heirs, legal rep- 
resentatives, and assigns, and any corporation to which such 
rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or trans- 
ferred, or which shall acquire the same by mortgage fore- 
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closure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to 
exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly 
upon such corporation. : 
“Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
W. L. Jones, 
JAMES COUZENS, 
Hmam BINGHAM, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


E. E. DENISON, 
O. B. BURTNESS, 
TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY LAWS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (8. 1039) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to establish a uniform system 
of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” approved July 
1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, request a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses ihereon, and that 
the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Watsu, Mr. DENEEN, and Mr. Gorr conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

AMERICAN-ORIENTAL MAIL LINE 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, on Monday the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] presented a resolution protesting 
against the sale of certain vessels by the Shipping Board, and 
without debate, and I fear without knowledge of the Senate, 
that matter was acted upon. ‘ 

There are some of us who are very much interested in the 
subject, and I think it is only right that we should have an 
opportunity to present our views. I ask unanimous consent 
that the yote by which that resolution was agreed to on Monday 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. DILL. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California [Mr. 
SHORTRIDGE] has entered a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does that mean that the Senator from 
California at any time can call up the motion? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. Certainly I can call it up, and I had 
intended to do so to-morrow morning. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will it be proper for the Senator to call 
up the motion to-morrow or the next day? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will have to be brought up 
on motion or by unanimous consent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will it be proper for that action to be 
taken to-morrow? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be proper on to-morrow. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE, MISSOURI 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of House bill 10164 granting the 
consent of Congress to Cape Girardeau Chamber of Commerce 
(Inc.) to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to insert the following: 


That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the Cape 
Girardeau Chamber of Commerce (Inc.), its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Mississippi River, at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, between the city of Cape Girardeau, Mo., and a point 
opposite in Alexander County, III., in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the 
conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said Cape Girardeau 
Chamber of Commerce (Inc.), its successors and assigns, all such 
rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, ap- 
propriate, occupy, possess, and use real estate and other property 
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needed for the location, construction, operation, and maintenance of 
such bridge and its approaches and terminals as are possessed by 
bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the State or States in which 
such real estate and other property are located, upon making just 
compensation therefor, to be ascertained and paid according to the 
laws of such State or States; and the proceedings therefor shall be 
the same as in the condemnation and expropriation of property in 
such State or States. 

Sec. 8. The said Cape Girardeau Chamber of Commerce (Inc.), its 
successors and assigns, are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for 
transit over such bridge, and the rates so fixed shall be the legal rates 
until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained 
in such act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. After the date of completion of such bridge, as determined 
by the Secretary of War, either the State of Missouri, the State 
of Illinois, any political subdivision of elther of such States within 
or adjoining which any part of such bridge is located, or any two or 
more of them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, 
title, and interest in such bridge and approaches, and interests in real 
property necessary therefor, by purchase, or by condémnation in ac- 
cordance with the law of either of such States governing the acquisi- 
tion of private property for public purposes by condemnation. If at 
any time after the expiration of 20 years after the completion of such 
bridge it is acquired by condemnation the amount of damages or 
compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, 
or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of 
(1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, less a 
reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in respect of such bridge 
and approaches, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in 
real property, (3) actual financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 
10 per cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such bridge and 
approaches and the acquisition of such interests in real property), and 
(4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 5. If such bridge shall be taken over and acquired by the 
States or political subdivisions thereof under the provisions of sec- 
tion 4 of this act, the same may thereafter be operated as a toll 
bridge. In fixing the rates of toll to be charged for the use of such 
bridge the same shall be so adjusted as to provide as far as possible 
a sufficient fund to pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and 
operating the bridge and its approaches, to pay an adequate return on 
the cost thereof. and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize 
the amount paid therefor within a period of not to exceed 30 years 
from the date of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient 
to pay the cost of acquiring such bridge and its approaches shall have 
been provided, the bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated 
free of tolls or the rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a 
fund not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper care, repair, 
maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its approaches. An ac- 
curate record of the amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its 
approaches, the expenditures for operating, repairing, and maintaining 
the same, and of the dally tolls collected shall be kept, and shall be 
available for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 6. The said Cape Girardean Chamber of Commerce (Inc.), its 
successors and assigns, shall within 90 days after the completion of such 
bridge file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement show- 
ing the actual original cost of constructing such bridge and its ap- 
proaches, including the actual cest of acquiring interests in real prop- 
erty and actual financing and promotion costs. Within three years 
after the completion of such bridge the Secretary of War may investi- 
gate the actual cost of such bridge, and for such purposes the sald Cape 
Girardeau Chamber of Commerce (Inc.), its successors and ‘assigns, 
shall make available to the Secretary of War all of its records in con- 
nection with the financing and construction thereof. The findings of 
the Secretary of War as to such actual original cost shall be conclusive, 
subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this aet is hereby granted 
to the said Cape Girardeau Chamber of Commerce (Inc.), its successors 
or assigns, and any corporation to which such rights, powers, and 
privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire 
the same by mortgage, foreclosure, or otherwise is hereby authorized 
and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such corporation. 

See. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


WESTERN LAND PROBLEMS 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted as part of the Recorp an open letter addressed 
to the President of the United States by Hon. George W. P. 
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Hunt, Governor of Arizona, setting forth a review of conditions 
confronting Western States, with special reference to the land 
problems and Government control thereof. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The letter is as follows: 
Apri 9, 1926. 


My Dran Mn. Presipent: The year 1926 is the sesquicentennial of 
many stirring events in the history of our country. And, perhaps, it 
is due to the fact that ancestors on both the paternal and maternal 
sides of my family participated in some of these events that makes 
me feel so keenly the necessity of adhering to the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which our Government was founded and causes me to re- 
fiect that “A frequent recurrence to fundamental principles is neces- 
sary.” 

In particular, I feel the importance of recognizing and sustaining 
the fact that this Government is made up of sovereign States and that 
the Federal Government derives its authority from powers conferred 
upon it by the States, rather than the Federal Government being all 
powerful and governing 48 subject States. 

While the doctrine of States’ rights has long been the primary doc- 
trine of the particular political party with which I have been affiliated 
all my life, yet many ardent Republicans have also enunciated and 
sustained the doctrine of States“ rights, among whom may be listed 
Abraham Lincoln; and I note that in several of your State docu- 
ments, Mr. President, a reference to the necessity of maintaining the 
integrity of our State governments, 

I am addressing you at this time for several reasons: 

First. Because of the occurrence of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of many of the historical events which go to make up the early 
history of our Nation, a record in which all American citizens take a 
deep and lasting pride, and which constitutes the fount from which 
we imbibe the spirit of liberty and the ideals of our country. 

Second. Because I see the continual encroachment and building up of 
the Federal Government at the expense of the States, and the con- 
sequent weakening of the power and influence of the States. 

Third. Because the State of which I have the honor of being Chief 
Executive has been one of the chief sufferers from the policy of Fed- 
eral agerandizement; and 

Fourth. Because there appears to be a definite, well-defined move- 
ment under way, which is sustained by several of the members of your 
Cabinet to perpetrate a crime against the State of Arizona and to 
violute one of the most sacred and fundamental principles of our Con- 
stitution. 

It needs no statement from me, Mr. President, to impress you with 
the fact that this Nation was not built by a race of men who were 
nurtured and coddled by any group of Federal bureaucrats. 

The men wha conquered the West and girdled it with bands of steel, 
who bridged our rivers, tamed mountain torrents, and wrested from 
the mountain and desert fastnesses the mineral treasures they con- 
tained, who have conquered the desert and made it bloom and produce 
for mankind; these men did not want, and their progeny do not want, 
to be nursed by any Federal bureaus. In fact, Mr. President, the experi- 
ence in my State—and I think the same is true of other Western 
States—is that Federal bureaus do not nurse and protect the builder. 
They act as a drag to sap his vitality and thus prevent the conquering 
of nature, and retard the putting of the resources of nature to the use 
and benefit of mankind, 

In the State of Arizona 67 per cent of the area, Mr. President, is 
still in the control of the United States Government, in spite of the 
fact that we were granted statehood and sovereignty 15 years ago. 

I direct your attention, Mr. President, to the treaty with Mexico, in 
which that nation ceded a considerable portion of the territory which 
now constitutes the State of Arizona, That treaty provides that the 
territory “shall be formed into free, sovereign, and independent States 
and incorporated into the Union of the United States as soon as pos- 
sible, and the citizens thereof shall be accorded the enjoyment of all the 
rights, advantages, and immunities as citizens of the original States.” 

It is pertinent at this point to inquire how it can be contended by 
anyone that the State of Arizona and other Western States have been 
admitted to this Union on a parity with the other States in the Union 
where no reservations of lands were made, in view of the fact that the 
original price paid for the Territories that were acquired by the Fed- 
eral Government, and out of which the Western States were formed, 
was nominal and the National Treasury has been repaid manyfold. 
This 67 per cent of the area of the State of Arizona which is con- 
trolled by the Federal Goyernment in one way or another pays no taxes 
to assist in maintaining the State Government or in developing the 
State; and if the land were in private ownership, Mr. President, and 
the private owner did no more to develop the territory owned by him 
than the Federal Government is doing to develop the West, that citizen 
would receive and merit the condemnation of his neighbors, 

But that is not the worst phase of the situation, Mr. President, 
There now appears to be a tendency in the bureaus—which now to such 
a large extent control our Federal Government—to sponsor legislation 
which will create a monstrous condition in the West in the shape of 
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the United States Government as the permanent iandlord of all this 
vast domain—a permanent landlord, leasing the public domain, exact- 
ing rents and royalties from those who undertake to make a living by 
grazing livestock, cutting timber, or developing minerals upon the 
public domain within the borders of sovereign States, and paying no 
taxes to those States. ' 

» This policy, I think, Mr, President, is repugaant to every vital and 
fundamental principle underlying the Constitution of the United States 
and the principles upon which this Nation is founded. 

A cureful perusal of the ideas and the spirit which actuated the 
early statesmen of this Nation in acquiring the territory which consti- 
tutes the public domain indicates beyond any question of doubt that it 
was their intent to divest the Federal Government of control over 
public lands as rapidly as the country could be settled and the lands 
sold. 

When Thomas Jefferson executed the Louisiana Purchase he recog- 
nized the fact that this act of bis administration was consummated 
without authority of law, and he proposed an amerdment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to ratify the act. 

Many of the ablest statesmen this Nation has produced and who were 
imbued with the spirit and principles of the founders of this Republie 
have denied the constitutional authority of the Fedeml Government to 
hold lands within the limits of the States except for such purposes as 
forts, arsenals, dock yards, and other needful buildings, and for the 
purpose of maintaining a place for the Capitol of the United States. 

I have asked attorneys to advise me under what authority the United 
States continues to hold dominion over the vast areas in the Western 
States, and I am advised that there are only four sections of the Federal 
Constitution upon which such authority rests: ~ 

1. Article 1, section 8, paragraph 17, reads as follows: 

“To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such 
district—not exceeding 10 miles square—as may by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress become the seat of government 
of the United States, and to exercise like authority over all places 
purchased, by the consent of the legislature of the State in which the 
same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock yards, 
and other needful buildings. And to make all laws which shall be nec- 
essary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers and 
all other powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States or in any department or officer thereof.” 

2. Article 3, section 2, provides: ; 

“The judicial power shall extend to controversies * * * be 
tween citizens of the same State claiming lands under grant of 
different States.” 

8. Article 4, section 8, paragraph 2, provides: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property be- 
longing to the United States and nothing in this constitution shall 
be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States or of 
any particular State.” 

But I am told by attorneys that the full scope of this paragraph 
has never been construed or settied by the Supreme Court. 

4. Article XI provides: 

“The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed 
to extend to any suit in law or equity commenced or prosecuted 
against one of the United States by citizens of another State, or by 
citizens or subjects of any foreign state.” 

Attorneys have advised me that these are the only powers ever 
granted by the States or the people of the United States to the Gen- 
eral Government regarding lands. 

But the fact remains that the whole tendency and policy of the 
Federal Government in the early years of this Nation was to recog- 
nize the proposition of creating new independent sovereign States from 
the public lands, as early as possible, and to dispose of the public 
domain within the States by sale, homestead, or other means, ag 
rapidly as the lands could be absorbed into private use. 

The outstanding menace to the development of the West, in the 
matter of State sovereignty, is the new policies being discussed and 
formulated by bureaus in Washington and by Congress which seek to 
perpetuate Federal ownership of the public domain in Western States. 

It is a ridiculous proposition, Mr. President, in addition to being 
disheartening and destructive to the building up of the West, to have 
some young man, whose chest and head have recently been expanded 
because he has received a beribboned diploma, announcing that he 
has been graduated from some school of forestry in the East, and that 
he. is able to fill a swivel-chair position as a forestry expert with his 
diploma, burnished puttees and semimilitary uniform, decorated with 
gold buttons and insignia, undertaking to tell a gray-haired, sun- 
burned, and frost-bitten stockman, who has survived the experiences 
of marauding Indians, of drouths, fire, epizootic, and other epidemics 
of disease how to run his business. 

It is even more discouraging to the development of the West to 
have some self-conscious, highly important graduate of a school of 
forestry advising and instructing men who have lived in the woods 
40 and 50 years, and who know the timber industry from the tree to 
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the market, how to run thelr business, and informing some of them 
that they have been in business too long and that they should retire 
and give some one else a chance. - 

It is exceedingly exasperating to the sour-dough prospector who has 
survived a diet upon which only the hardiest could survive—yea, who 
has even undergone the pangs of hunger and thirst because of his 
optimism that the vein of metal was only another day’s labor away, 
those days piling one upon another, running into years—when applying 
for a patent upon his claim to be required to prove to some swivel- 
chair bureaucrat that he is not a crook trying to rob the Government. 

The men who have built the West and wrested it from savage nature 
for the use of man, the men from the West who enlisted under the 
banner of Roosevelt and fought at San Juan, whose breed and progeny 
still live in the West, were not men, as I have already said, who were 
nurtured by Federal bureaucrats, 

The father of the senior United States Senator of this State, who 
lost his life in the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, or the junior United 
States Senator, whose brother recovered the body of Senator Asuvurst’s 
father, and the Senator himself, who built the Bright Angel Trail; the 
distinguished father of Congressman Haypry, who pioneered and built 
the Hayden mills in the Salt River Valley, where his distinguished son 
was raised in intercourse with the Indians and who learned to speak 
thelr language—these men and others of their type did’ not come 
west under tutelage, guidance, and bureaucratic direction of underpaid 
clerks in Washington. Their type and breed have made America, and 
the West has been developed under their guidance. 

The present policies, if pursued and carried out to their ultimate 
conclusion, Mr. President, can only result in the change of the ideals 
of. America, and instead of men taking pride in their hardships and 
labor in wresting a continent from nature and making it productive 
for a new race of men, we shall set up in their place a system that is 
very graphically illustrated by Emil Jannings in the “Last Laugh,” 
in which it Is Illustrated that under some circumstances the worth of 
a man is judged by the uniform he wears. 

You can render a great service to this Nation, Mr, President, during 
this year when our people have their minds attracted to the great 
historic principles upon which our Government is founded by directing 
their attention to the fact that we have departed from the principles 
of the fathers and by urging a return to those principles. You can 
render a great service to this Nation, Mr. President, by urging that 
the intent of the fathers be fulfilled and the territory within the 
borders of the Western States be ceded to them to be administered 
by the States in the interest of the people within the States where the 
territory lles and accomplish the completion of the establishment of 
48 sovereign States. 

If the Federal Government sets out on the path of becoming a per- 
petual, permanent landlord, deriving rents and royalties from the 
public domain, the time will come—it must come—in the West when 
the whole foundation upon which State sovereignty rests must break 
down, 

One can not walk the streets, enter any public building, or go any- 
where within the State of Arizona to-day—and I presume the same is 
true of other Western States—that he does not collide with Federal 
employees of every type, form, and character. . 

There is scarcely a public activity in the State of Arizona that does 
not impinge upon some Federal bureau or department. There is not 
an industry but is affected thereby. The horde of Federal employees 
continues to grow. New additions are made every year, and the 
trouble is, Mr. President, that the greater number of these employees 
are wholly nonproductive. 

I am writing, Mr. President, not as one who believes in the exploitive 
theory concerning the resources of our country but as one who has 
been a staunch advocate of conservation. 

As a young man, a member of the Legislature of Arizona, when it 
was still a Territory, I advocated and supported the turning into a 
forest reservation of some of our mountain country, of the county 
which I represented, which had been cut over to secure timber for the 
mines, 

I have supported many of the other conservation ideas and policies, 
but when I observe the stock industry of our State driven to the 
verge of bankruptcy by governmental policies; when I was informed by 
the manager of the Saginaw-Manistee Lumber Co., which has been 
operating in the State for the past 40 years, that due to new policies 
in the department which are instituted overnight without any consul- 
tation with the men who are in the lumber business and which are 
based upon mere interpretation of leases and regulations of the 
department, that his company has been operating at a loss for the past 
several years, due to these policies, and that if such policies continue 
it means the company must cease operations; when I observe some of 
the most progressive men among our mining engineers and prospectors 
seeking locations and spending their money in the nation south of the 
Arizona line, rather than put up with and contend with the harass- 
ment and with the policies formulated by the Federal Government 
within our own State concerning mineral ground; when I see the 
money being paid by our stockmen as grazing fees and the money paid 
by the lumber industry for the purchase of timber being utilized to pay 
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a lot of uniformed nonproductive Federal employees, I can not see the 
benefit to either our State, our industries, or our Nation of the present 
governmental policies, 

And finally, Mr. President, when I contemplate the activities in 
Washington of members of your Cabinet and others in connection with 
the proposals for development of the Colorado River, and the plans 
they have put forward to invade the State of Arizona and the State 
of Nevada without the consent of those States for the purpose of 
enriching and aggrandizing another State, I pause to inquire what has 
become of the principles which underlie the Government of this Re- 
public? 

I note from Associated Press reports of April 6 that an amendment 
to the proposed Boulder Canyon bill proposed by a representative of 
the sovereign State of Nevada was brusquely brushed aside by the 
chief of one of the bureaus—the Secretary of the Interior—who pro- 
Poses that the Federal Government shall regulate the matter of con- 
trolling the Colorado River, a matter which vitally concerns the in- 
terests of two sovereign States. 

I, as Governor of Arizona, have repeatedly protested against the 
pending legislation. The Legislature of the State of Arizona has twice 
refused to ratify the Colorado River compact without another compact 
first being made between the three States in the lower basin which 
would fully carry out the provisions of the law enacted by Congress, 
which authorized the making of a compact which would apportion the 
water of the Colorado River among the States.“ 

The State of California, which will profit most from the pending 
legislation in Congress, concerning the Colorado River, has repeatedly 
refused to negotiate, and has obstructed the carrying out of the pro- 
visions of the law, enacted by Congress and the seven States in the 
Colorado River Basin, to make such a compact. And when a com- 
mittee was finally appointed by California to negotiate it undertook to 
make conditions precedent to negotiating which would give that State 
everything it wanted. 

It is true that a member of your Cabinet, a gentleman from Call- 
fornia, has undertaken to assure you and the country that the State 
of Arizona is adequately protected under the provisions of the Colorado 
River compact. I pause to Inquire of you, Mr. President, who, under 
the provisions of the Constitution of the United States, is best able to 
determine whether this State is protected by the compact—a citizen 
of another State who will profit by the despoiling of this State, or the 
Legislature and the Governor of the State of Arizona? 

I think, Mr. President, that the time has come to call a halt upon 
proposals to increase the powers of the Federal Government and that 
it be definitely recognized that the safety of this Government lies in 
maintaining 48 sovereign, strong, and virile States; that the strength 
of this Nation is dependent upon its citizens enjoying to the utmost 
the benefits of local self-government so that they may be self-reliant 
and ready to fight, if necessary, for the maintenance of Ideals and 
principles upon which the Government of this Nation is founded, 

If we continue to travel the path we have been on for the past sev- 
eral years, we will eventually adopt the goose step. 

I also pause to inquire, Mr. President, why any of the soverelgn 
States of this Nation should place their destiny in the keeping of any 
member of the President’s Cabinet, especially, Mr. President, of the 
Secretary of the Interior, irrespective of who he may be, or what 
political party he may belong to. 

The record of the Secretaries of the Interior during the past genera- 
tion Is not one, Mr. President, to give confidence to the States. And 
I particularly direct your attention to the fact that if enlarged powers 
are to be given to the Secretary of the Interior, and the Government 
continues to maintain in the West the vast public domain it still 
possesses, and in addition becomes a Shylock landlord, collecting rents 
and royalties, that the West will be at the mercy of the Secretary of 
the Interior, and be without protection, as our Senators and Congress- 
men now spend a great amount of thelr time as messengers among the 
bureaus. 

I have been so bold upon several occasions, Mr. President, as to sug- 
gest that the public domain in the Western States be ceded to the 
States. Last year I addressed a comnmunication to the governors of 
the Western States suggesting that they join me in advocating that 
this policy be urged upon the Congress of the United States. 

The Government has been in the land business nearly a century and 
a half, and I think the time has arrived when the remaining unre- 
served, unappropriated, and nonirrigable public domain should be dis- 
posed of in the quickest manner for the benefit of the people of the 
States in which the lands are located. A considerable portion of the 
land will never be worth very much—acres of it being required to graze 
a single cow. But instead of keeping it as the property of the Federal 
Government to produce revenue to maintain a horde of nonproductive 
clerks and uniformed traveling inspectors, the citizens of this country 
should be permitted to acquire the property, so that it may be placed 
upon the tax rolls of the several States for the benefit of those States. 

If this policy is not adopted, I would advocate that you recommend 
to Congress that the surface rights in these lands be sold and dis- 
posed of at a nominal cost, and that the homestead law be amended so 
as to permit a homesteader to take up adequate land to permit of some 
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farming and stock raising, so that the Western States may grow, in- 
crease in population, and that this territory in the West may be devel- 
oped. If the latter policy is adopted, provision should be made to 
have the policy conform to State laws governing sheep driveways, etc., 
and the right to prospect for minerals retained. 

The youth of this country should be permitted its opportunity to 
suffer hardships and heart breaks, to have its soul tested, to undergo 
discouragements, and to anticipate and taste the fruits of victory 
which come from having achieved success in making useful for mankind 
what have been condemned as desert wastes, 

I have confidence in the West, Mr. President. I love its deserts and 
its mountains, and I believe the time will come when even some of the 
least-productive sections can be made to sustain and grow produce 
which will be useful to man, and I think and believe that the youth 
of our Nation will find a means of utilizing this domain, provided it 
is given the opportunity; and that opportunity, Mr. President, will not 
come with the Government as a land-leasing landlord. 

I commend these thoughts to you in connection with many of the 
great problems which confront our country. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Grorce W. P. Hunt, Governor. 

Hon. CALVIN Coolen, 

President of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN-ORIENTAL MAIL LINE 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, with the approval of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] I ask unanimous consent 
that at some early date we may give consideration to the 
matter relating to the resolution for the sale of certain vessels 
by the Shipping Board. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator does not fix the time? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; but it will be at an early date, within 
a few days. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the resolution 
to which the Senator from New York refers, 

The Cuter CLerK. A resolution (S. Res. 204) relating to the 
proposed sale of vessels of the American-Oriental Mail Line and 
their operation. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am asking unanimous consent for its 
reconsideration at an early date. That means within three or 
four days. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? If not, it is so 
ordered. 

RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, April 
22, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, April 21, 1926 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord, Thou art our changeless friend and Thy love is 
with us still. Even in the night of our earthly experience, the 
light of Thy presence shines with a more radiant luster. Thy 
promise is verified each succeeding day, namely, “I will never 
leave nor forsake thee.” O let Thy spirit inspire us in les- 
sons of priceless worth. Give us the will to live—to live for 
the very best that ever entered the thought of man. Thy pre- 
cepts, O Lord, are precious and are to be treasured. May 
they claim our noblest thoughts and our wisest words direct. 
We praise Thee, for before us, even as behind us, God is, and 
all is well. Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 3028. An act to divide the eastern district of South Caro- 
lina into four divisions and the western district into five 
divisions. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2111) for the relief of Levin P. Kelly. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House of 
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Representatives to the bill (S. 2465) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate foreign commerce by prohibiting the ad- 
mission into the United States of certain adulterated grain 
and seeds unfit for seeding purposes,” approved August 24, 
1912, as amended, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res, 30) authorizing the establishment of a 
commission to be known as the Sesquicentennial of American 
Independence and the Thomas Jefferson Centennial Commis- . 
sion of the United States in commemoration of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence and the one hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Thomas Jefferson, the author of that immortal docu- 
ment. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment a bill of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 9758. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Vicksburg Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the 
city of Vicksburg, Miss. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 9964. An act releasing and granting to the city of Chi- 
cago any and all reversionary rights of the United States in 
and to the streets, alleys, and public grounds in Fort Dearborn 
addition to Chicago; and K 

H. R. 10351. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Natchez-Vidalia Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the 
city of Natchez, Miss. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 


Senate bill of the following title was taken from the Speaker's 
aoe and referred to its appropriate committee, as indicated 

low: 

S. 3028. An act to divide the eastern district of South Caro- 
lina into four divisions and the western district into five divi- 
sions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

CHANGE OF THE RECORD—EUGENE v. DEBS 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to correct the Recorp. On April 19, 1926, in my 
remarks in respect to legislation introduced to affect the status 
of Eugene V. Debs, I said that “recently there was introduced 
a bill asking Congress to restore citizenship to Eugene V. 
Debs.” I should have stated that there had been introduced 
and refe to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion a House joint resolution readmitting Eugene V. Debs to 
the rights and privileges of citizenship, That is the exact title. 
I ask that the correction be made. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the correction will be 
made in aecordance with the statement of the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I desire to make a very brief statement. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point 
of order. I do not want to interfere with the gentleman from 
Wisconsin making a statement, but I make the point of order 
that a correction of the Recorp is a matter of right, and it is 
not a matter that can be objected to, if the gentleman from 
Washington was incorrectly reported. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No. I inadvertantly mis- 
stated the exact purport of a resolution which had been intro- 
duced. i 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is quite different. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And I wanted to put into 
the Rxconn the correct title of the joint resolution. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker, Eugene V. Debs is not only a 
citizen of our country, he is one of the foremost citizens of our 
country. 

It is important to remember that my bill provides for the 
restoration to Eugene V. Debs of “all the rights and privileges 
of American citizenship.” My bill did not ask Congress to re- 
store his citizenship. 

I knew that Eugene V. Debs had not lost his citizenship, 
although many people erroneously still seem to think so. 

Debs has lost no rights under the Federal law by reason of 
his conviction - 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is as the gentleman 
states. Of course the gentleman knows that he did not lose 
citizenship, but the socialist papers apparently do not know 
that fact. The resolution of the gentleman should have been 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and not to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
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Mr. BERGER. The gentleman will kindly let me finish my 
statement. Debs has lost no rights under the Federal law by 
reason of his conviction, although he did lose indirectly cer- 
tain civil rights of citizenship under the law of Indiana, where 
he resides, The most important of these rights is the right to 
hold office, and also probably the right to vote. 

This is not equivalent to the loss of citizenship, of course. 
“There are thousands of people in the District of Columbia who 
are disqualified from voting, but they are‘ citizens of the United 

States notwithstanding. Until recently women throughout the 
United States did not have the elective franchise, but they 
were citizens. 

Nevertheless, it outrages common sense and is a disgrace to 
the United States to deprive a generally beloved man like 
Eugene V. Debs of any of the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship simply because he was opposed to our country’s entrance 
into the World War—a war into which we were pushed by the 
profiteers, I want to say again that robbing Debs of those 
rights and privileges of citizenship is a disgrace to the coun- 
try—not to Debs. 

Eugene V. Debs has served a sentence in prison because he 
was opposed to our entrance into the World War. In the 
British Parliament there were no less than 23 members who 
have served prison sentences, because they were opposed to 
England's participation in the world slaughter. There is not 
a person in any country being punished to-day for opposition 
to that slaughter except in the United States of America. 

That our participation in the World War was a criminal 
error is generally admitted by all thinking people to-day. And 
all that Eugene_V. Debs did was to say in 1917 what every 
thinking person concedes to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Jounson], the chairman of the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, did not purposely misstate the con- 
tents of my bill on Monday, April 19. It was simply an error 
made through carelessness, although I fail to understand the 
motives that prompted him to make the statement at all. 

However, permit me to say that I consider it a matter of 
carelessness and bad judgment when he with apparent pride 
informs us that the committee of which he is chairman 
“promptly tabled the bill.” 

There are millions of people in our country who believe that 
the name of Eugene V. Debs will go thundering down the ages 
after the name of every member of this Committee on Immigra- 
tion will have long been forgotten. 

Mr. BLANTON. Who believes that? 

Mr. BERGER, Unless they are sent to the Smithsonian In- 
stitute or to the National Museum for careful preservation in 
denatured alcohol as a curiosity, because they were the men 
who promptly tabled the bill to restore all the rights and priv- 
ileges of citizenship to Eugene V. Debs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the first request of 
the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, in order to make 
the matter clear, the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHN- 
sox] asked unanimous consent to correct the Recorp. It de- 
veloped later that what he really desired to do was to change 
the Recorp. I made the point of order that a matter of cor- 
recting the Record is a matter of privilege and is not subject 
to objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is right 
in that respect. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, the matter of 
changing the Record does require unanimous consent, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the statement of the 
gentleman from Tennessee is correct. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Washington to change the 
Recorv? [After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. The 
gentleman from Washington asks unanimous consent to address 
the House for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Bercer] asks why I 
made the statement to the House to the effect that the com- 
mittee of which I am the chairman peremptorily tabled the joint 
resolution introduced by the gentleman from Wisconsin to 
restore the rights and privileges of citizenship to Eugene V. 
Debs. I made that statement because the mail of many Mem- 
bers and the mail of our committee is being flooded with letters 
and petitions asking Congress to restore his citizenship, and those 
requests are based on reports in socialist newspapers growing out 
of à statement which was contained apparently in a letter from 
Debs written from Bermuda to the effect, I think, that he 
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might haye trouble in getting back to the United States; that 
there might be a question as to his citizenship; which state- 
ment, even if it were made without knowledge of the law or 
with intent to deceive, has resulted in nearly all of these 
socialist papers except the ene conducted by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Brercer], a very good newspaper, the 
Leader, which tries harder than most newspapers to be truth- 
ful and correct, are claiming that Debs had lost his citizenship; 
that he is now out of the country on account of the health of 
his poor wife; that he and even she may not be permitted to 
return to the United States. It is all wrong to state that. It 
looks like an attempt to get more sympathy. If this joint reso- 
lution is to be considered at all, it should have been referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Debs has lost no citizenship that can be restored by any 
legislation to be considered by the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. He was never naturalized. The real place 
for Debs to go, if he wants to vote in Indiana and have certain 
privileges of a citizen restored there, is to the Executive de- 
partment of the Government, where once he received a parole 
with certain conditions attached to the parole, which he, Debs, 
thinks he can not accept without stultifying his standing as a 
socialist, a pacifist, and a trouble maker in the United States. 
[Applause.] 

PROHIBITION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I merely wish to have the 
Clerk read in my time a letter addressed to me from the 
League of the Unorganized, which, in my opinion, is one of 
the richest pieces of sarcasm that has come to my notice since 
I have been a Member of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DIPSOMANIAC Division, LEAGUE OF THE UNORGANIZED, 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 14, 1926. 
Hon. Joun E. RANKIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: We are the greatest living experts on booze. We have 
devoted years to it. We have experienced acute ethylism frequently 
and hold many hospital certificates to that effect. We have sung in 
saloons. We have battled in barrooms. 

The peace of Pilsener, the glow of gin, the glory of absinthe; we 
know them all. They are old and romantic friends. The Rubaiyat 
has been our book of common prayer; John Barleycorn our priest. 
Half the poetry of the world is about wine. The other half is about 
love and rivers and the moon. : 

Having thus won our simple way into your hearts with this brief 
preamble, let us say that Nero and Mary Magdalen were better qualified 
to discuss human conduct than John the Baptist and St. Sonia, of 
Esthonia. By the same token we believe we are the hard-boiled folks 
to push the cake eaters off the rostrum and say a word about booze if 
it Is only to discuss the cost. 

Though granting freely that the saloon is cheerier than the church, 
and caring not at all whether the bourgeoisie and wealthy peasantry 
of the country clubs drink to the point of halitosis and a red nose, we 
are quite concerned over the economic aspects of the modification move- 
ment led by Senator Encr. Why not a modification of the seventh 
commandment, because a lot of folks step out? Senator Epce may 
have gin in his celler, but he knows no more about the general booze 
proposition than the Countess of Cathcart knows about the life of a 
street walker 

The eighteenth amendment is saving America—in cash expenditures 
and increased efficlency—from six to eight billion dollars a year and 
diverting them into Fords, gasoline, rubber tires, radios, plate glass, 
leather, steel, and homes—the Government statistics Brother Buckner 
got from a hasheesh eater at Forty-second Street notwithstanding. 

Through conservatism and lack of personal experience in the serious 
effects of booze on efficiency some economists may make a somewhat 
lower estimate, But as experts on booze reactions we know our figures 
are accurate. 

You could no more divert these six.to eight billions from legitimate 
industry into beer and wine without economic disaster than you could 
divert the Gulf Stream without affecting the climate of England. It's 
beer money that's buying Fords, It's beer money that is operating 
them. 

You have heard some querulous testimony from old folks with slug- 
gish bowels and some damning figures from prospective saloon keepers. 
You have listened to some earnest labor leaders representing the views 
of only a noisy minority. Most of the unions are as conservative as 
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bankers. You have seen painted the pastoral peace of the French peas- 
ant and his wine, the German and his beer, the Briton and his ale. 
This whole Freudian suggestion would have moved Houdini. But all 
Europe is unwashed and on foot. There are only seven plumbers in 
France and one Ford to a township. 

The eighteenth amendment has put the workers of America on a 
higher living plane than the world has ever known. Conversation to 
the contrary is mere mental manipulation. What the big mongrel cities 
think is one thing. What American America thinks is another. 

There is no mercy when incomes are affected. If you don't believe 
this, give Ener a hand with his comedy, but stand from under. 

Respectfully yours, p 
HAYWARD KENDALL, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Reserving the right to object, 
what is the gentleman's topic? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I am going to deny statements made by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] making the charge 
which he made on Monday against a resident of the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I shall not object if I have five minutes in which to answer the 
reply, and I ask in that connection for permission to address 
the House for five minutes following the gentleman from New 
York. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes following 
the conclusion of the remarks of the gentleman from New 
York. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I supposed this 
matter had now been carried from the floor of the House. 
Under the impeachment charges filed by the gentleman from 
Texas the matter was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. I do not desire to prejudice the case of the accused 
in any way, but it did seem to me some time, somehow, the 
Honse as a whole might be rid of that proposition until further 
action—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 
It is a matter that ought not to be discussed unless it is dis- 
cussed on both sides, and I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the 
regular order. The regular order is, is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New York to speak for five 
minutes? 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall object—— 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object unless I am given five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Objection has been heard. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. There is no objection to the gentleman 
from Texas speaking for five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I prefer a unanimous-consent request? 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from New York 
may proceed for five minutes and that I be permitted to pro- 
ceed for five minutes after 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
Jeet > 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Let the Chair make this statement. The 
Chair is very much opposed to the practice of making the con- 
sent for one gentleman to address the House contingent on 
another consent. The Chair does not believe that to be a good 
practice. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order this is Calendar Wednesday and that we should 
proceed with the regular Calendar Wednesday business, I 
demand the regular order. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I was not referring to Fenning. I was 
referring to Edward F. Colladay. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is. there objection 
to the gentleman from New York proceeding for five minutes? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object to coupling up the two 
requests 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, unless I can answer I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
will call the committees. 
When the Committee on Foreign Affairs was called, 
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LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I. call up the bill (H. R. 9872) 
to carry into effect the provisions of the convention between 
the United States and Great Britain to regulate the level 
11 Lake of the Woods concluded on the 24th day of February, 
1925. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls 
up the bill H. R. 9872. This bill is on the Union Calendar, 
and under the rule the House resolves itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 9872, with Mr. SNELL in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 9872, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 


A bill (H. R. 9872) to carry into effect provisions of the convention 
between the United States and Great Britain to regulate the level 
of Lake of the Woods concluded on the 24th day of February, 1925. 


Mr, PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mf. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to acquire, as soon as practicable after the en- 
actment of this act, by purchase or by condemnation, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to authorize condemnation 
of land for sites of public buildings, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 1, 1888, the flowage easements up to elevation 1,064 sea-level 
datum upon all lands in the United States bordering on the Lake of 
the Woods and such lands or interests therein as are necessary to pro- 
vide for protective works and measures in the United States along 
the shores of the Lake of the Woods and the banks of the Rainy River 
as specified in article 8 of the convention signed at Washington on 
the 24th of February, 1925, between the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain providing for the regulation of the level of 
the Lake of the Woods. 

Sec, 2. The protective works and measures provided for in article 8 
of the convention, or such thereof as the Secretary of War may deem 
necessary for the protection of the property rights and interests of the 
inhabitants of the territory affected, shall be constructed or carried 
out under the direction of the Secretary of War, and all moneys 
which may be paid by the Government of Canada to the Government 
of the United States under article 10 of the convention are hereby 
appropriated and made available for expenditure by the Secretary of 
War for the construction of such works, and the carrying out of such 
measures, and for the acquisition of easements, lands, and interests 
therein as provided in section 1 of this act. 

Src. 3. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to 
cause to be investigated as soon as practicable all just claims for dam- 
ages caused prior to the acquisition of flowage easements under this 
act to the inhabitants of the United States by fluctuation of the water 
levels of the Lake of the Woods due to artificial obstructions in outlets 
of said lake, and after due notice and opportunity for hearing to 
ascertain, determine, and award the annual loss or injury, if any, 
that may have been sustained by the respective claimants and to report 
to Congress for its consideration the amount or amounts he may find 
to be equitably due such claimants: Provided, That all claims not 
presented to the Secretary of War under this provision prior to the 
expiration of six months from the date of the passage of this act shall 
not be considered by him and shall be forever barred. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


Page 2, Une 10, insert: “In proceeding by condemnation for acquir- 
ing such flowage easements on any tract of land any benefit to the re- 
mainder of the tract or the property thereon derived from such ease- 
ment shall be considered and damages shall be awarded accordingly.” 

Page 3, line 6, strike out the word “ just.” 

Page 3, line 11, strike out the word “to” and insert the word 
“shall.” 

Page 3, line 11, strike out the words “and award the annual” and 
insert the word “ the.” 

Page 3, line 15, after the word “claimant,” insert “together with 
a statement in each case of the substantial facts upon which the con- 
clusion is based.“ 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask how much time the 
gentleman from Texas desires? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. We have an hour to a side. 

Mr. PORTER. I thought we might cut that down. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. We will cut it down if we do not 
need the time. 
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Mr. PORTER. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 


Colorado [Mr. VAILE]. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
tion of an hour's time? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair understands that each side has 
one hour’s time. Does the gentleman from Texas claim the 
time? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I claim the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
this bill is brought in to iron out an old situation on the 
Canadian border which has been troublesome to the Ameri- 
can people living on the American side for many years. 

The Lake of the Woods is a highly irregular body of water 
on the boundary between Minnesota and Canada. It is about 
a hundred miles wide and a hundred miles long, but there 
are several long irregular arms. The larger part of this lake 
is located across the line in Canada. It drains north via the 
Winnipeg River. The land along the sides of that lake have 
been a dense forest and marshland, largely uninhabited for 
many years and not thickly inhabited now. 

Some years ago, beginning in 1893, as the record shows, 
certain corporations, power interests, operating on the Cana- 
dian side, built what is known as the Norman Dam in the 
Winnipeg River. That dam was completed two years later, 
in 1895, and in 1898 it was raised to a higher level, so that it 
would impound more water by putting in stock logs. 

These dates have some bearing on the present controversy. 
The land prior to 1898 was unallotted Indian land, so far as 
the actual title was concerned, but there were very few Indian 
occupants, and some white settlers had moved in, taking 
physical occupation of the land by squatter’s right, very much 
as they did in the Middle West in the early days. It was 
very shortly discovered that their lands. were subject to floods 
at irregular intervals, and these farmers thought that the 
damming of the Winnipeg River by the Norman Dam caused 
the floods by raising the level of the waters of the lake. 

They made complaints to Washington, and for a considerable 
time our Government engineers scouted the theory that the 
construction of the Norman Dam or the putting in of these 
stop logs a mile from the outlet of the lake did have the effect 
of raising the lake level. 

In 1898 the land was formally opened to settlement, and 
those who had been previously occupying the land by squatter’s 
rights acquired regular title under the land laws of the United 
States, 

In 1909 we made a general treaty with Canada, or a treaty 
with Great Britain, on all matters concerning the Dominion 
Government in regard to the boundary waters, and under that 
treaty a commission was appointed te make a survey of 
boundary waters. That commission made extensive investiga- 
tions and found that the building of the Norman Dam and 
the putting in of these stop logs did have the effect of raising 
the level of the Lake of the Woods. Many farmers had com- 
plained that in the growing season their crops have been 
ruined and even their improvements submerged. 

At one period of this earlier history we insisted that the lake 
be kept not below a certain level in the interest of navigation. 
At other times we seemed to be concerned with the interests 
of the farmer. The matter dragged along from bad to worse, 
you might say, until finally, in order to straighten the whole 
thing up, our State Department arranged a meeting with the 
commissioners from the Dominion of Canada, and a new treaty 
was made which is known as the treaty of 1925. This bill is 
for the purpose of carrying that treaty into effect. 

Now, that treaty provides that the level of the Lake of the 
Woods shall be maintained at a certain point; that the United 
States shall condemn land and acquire easements and flowage 
rights for 2 feet above that point for the purpose of protecting 
that level, that level being as high as any that had previously 
been complained of, and that protective works shall be built on 
the American side to prevent further damage from the increase 
of this flowage. 

Canada has agreed by this treaty to pay the sum of $275,000 
for the erection of these protective works and for the acquisi- 
tion of flowage rights on lands under condemnation. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, unless it is incon- 
vanent to the gentleman, may I ask him a question at that 
point? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. How much, if any, of that 
$275,000 goes to pay for damages that have accrued in the past? 

Mr. VAILE. I will answer that in a moment. I am coming 
to that. I will say that none of that goes to damages that have 
accrued in the past. That $275,000 goes to protective works 


I understand I have the disposi- 
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and for the acquisition of easements and flowage rights on land 
under condemnation, and Canada also agrees to pay half of any 
additional cost of such protective works and such condemna- 
tion above the sum of $275,000. 

Now, further answering the question of the gentleman from 
Minnesota, in view of the fact that Canada was agreeing to pay 
all of that, it was decided by the commissioners to be fair, 
according to the statement of the Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment, that the United States should take care of damages pre- 
viously incurred by settlers along the sides of the Lake of the 
Woods, so that that burden, whatever it may- be, will be borne 
by the United States, and the consideration for it is the pay- 
ment made by Canada for those other works that I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. As I understand, these dams 
are all on the Canadian side and they were all placed there by 
power interests or other interests. 

Mr. VAILE. Well, by Canadian interests and operated under 
authority of the Dominion Government. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. As a result of placing these 
dams on the Canadian side the lands of American homesteaders 
have been flooded? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. But the gentleman should bear in mind 
also that we ourselves insist that the lake be maintained at the 
level now desired by both sides in the interest of navigation, 
so that we ourselves are now confirming the act of the builders 
of the dam in keeping up that level. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The point I should like to bring 
home, not only for this occasion but for future occasions, is 
this: That where dams of that character are permitted, which 
affect the lake levels and flood private property, damages ought 
to be paid by the interests which are benefited by it and not 
by the Federal Government. 

Mr. VAILE. That is true, but in this case it was an ad- 
justment of two sets of claims, if the gentleman please. In 
view of our own insistence that the level be maintained as at 
present fixed by the stop logs in the lake—something that we 
ourselves require in the interest of navigation and something 
which we have required, probably, ever since 1913—the respon- 
sibility for keeping up that level is not now entirely the fault 
of the people on the Canadian side. It is at the insistence of 
our own Government. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Since the treaty of 1925? 

Mr. VAILE. Well. we insisted on it considerably before 
1925; we insisted, indeed, as far back as 1913. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman believes that as 
a general proposition to control activities in the future this is a 
perfectly sound proposition. 

Mr. VAILE. Unquestionably it is a sound proposition, that 
the damages should be paid by those who get the benefit of 
the operations. If the question were between citizens and 
their own sovereignty there never would have been any doubt 
about it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The reason I ask is that there 
is another proceeding pending before the International Joint 
Commission, before which testimony is being taken with refer- 
ence to lake levels farther east of the Lake of the Woods, east 
of Rainy Lake, and that is the reason I asked the gentleman 
that question, f 

Mr. VAILE. In my opinion it is a perfectly sound prop- 
osition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
additional minutes. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. But that question is not now tied up with 
the Lake of the Woods proposition? 

Mr. VAILE. As to the Lake of the Woods proposition both 
Governments have agreed to this level, and our own Govern- 
ment has insisted on this level since 1913. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. Tes. 

Mr. HOCH. Is our Government insisting upon a higher 
level than existed at the time the people who are affected 
acquired title? 

Mr. VAILE. Well, yes; except that there may be a few 
who acquired title since 1913. I do not know as to that, as 


to all of these earlier settlers, those who squatted on the land 
prior to 1898 and those who came in after 1913. 

Mr. HOCH. There can not be any damage to any property 
owner who acquired title after the level of the lake was fixed 
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at the plate we are now insisting it be kept? As to such 
owners, what element of damage could there be? 2 

Mr. VAILE. The gentleman means as to those who acquired 
their title after 1913? 

Mr. HOCH. At any time after the lake level was raised to 
the level we are now insisting it be kept. 

Mr. VAILE. The gentleman must bear in mind that for a 
considerable part of this period we insisted that the obstruction 
of the outlet of the lake did not have the actual physical effect 
of raising those lake levels, so that as to everybody who set- 
tled there prior to 1913 there was a misapprehension, caused 
by the attitude of our own engineers. 

Mr. Chairman, if there are no further questions, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman yields back eight minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCREYNOLDS]. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am very sorry I have not been able to bring my- 
self in complete accord with the majority members of this 
committee. I was on the subcommittee which made a com- 
plete investigation of this matter, and the conclusions I have 
reached I feel I should state to this House. 

I favor the amendments that are provided for in the bill 
which you have before you, but I shall insist that a time limit 
be placed in the bill. The only suggestion I have to make, 
with the adoption of these other: amendments, is that there 
should be a time limit placed—that is, that the Secretary of 
War should not go back of the year 1913—and I will give you 
my reasons for so stating. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. VatLe] has given you, in 
a general way, a history of this controversy, and I most respect- 
fully ask your attention for a few minutes while I undertake 
to discuss this matter, It is not only a matter of serious im- 
portance to the claimants involved but it is a matter of great 
importance to the Government of the United States. 3 

Under this bill there is no limitation as to how far the War 
Department is authorized to go back and determine damages, if 
any, to this property. You will noté, from a reading of this 
bill, that it apparently goes back 50 or 100 years, but the facts 

re it goes back to 1898. 
F It — in 1898 that the Interior Department threw open this 
property to the publie by order of the Secretary of the Interior, 
Secretary Bliss at that time, on the 5th of October, 1898. 
Please bear that in mind, gentlemen, because it is very ma- 
terial in considering the questions involved. 

In 1898 and 1895 the dam which is complained of, the Nor- 
man Dam, was built on the Canadian side; and it is from that 
dam that they claim the land has been overflowed over the 
property of these people living in the United States. 

In 1898 stop logs were placed in that dam, and bear in mind 
further, gentlemen, that since that date not a thing has been 
done; no changes have been made that would in any wise 
affect the overflow in the United States. 

These people who are now asking for damages are people 
who entered this property at $1.25 an acre after the obstruc- 
tion was placed on the other side or after the Norman Dam of 
which they complain. Under the general proposition then, 
going in there with their eyes open, taking up this land after 
the obstruction was in place and after the lands had been 
flooded now and then, how would they stand here and have the 
right to complain? If it had been the taking of the property 
you would have to resort to a technical construction of the law 
to give them any rights, because this is a concurring nuisance, 
and I admit that it is, because the land is not overflowed all 
the time. It varies from year to year, and some of the over- 
flow would occur regardless of whether the dam was ever built 
on the far side. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
there? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Has the United States ever committed any 
overt act of its own to cause these overflows, or has the United 
States simply given this permission to Canada? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. The United States did this. The dams 
were built in 1893 and 1895, and the stop logs which raised this 
water were placed there in 1898, and the record shows they 
were purchased from the United States and that they paid 
$4,000 for the stop logs. 

In 1902, in the rivers and harbors bill, they provided for the 
improvement for navigation purposes of Warroad Harbor and 
Warroad River, which is a part of this lake. In 1905 this Con- 
gress passed an appropriation of $35,000 for the improvement 
of navigation on the Lake of the Woods. 

So, gentlemen, our Government was interested in maintaining 
‘the Lake of the Woods at a greater level than the Canadian 
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Government was able to maintain it. They sent a letter to the 
Canadian Government in 1905 asking them to keep the Lake of 
the Woods at a higher level than the Canadian Government 
was able to do, on account of the navigation feature. 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Yes. 

Mr. VAILE. Then in answer to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, the gentleman replies, and in fact insists, that our own 
Government is responsible and has been through all this period 
for the maintenance of the present high leyel of the Lake of 
the Woods. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I certainly do. Our Government is 
responsible for such maintenance in order to keep up the level 
on Lake of the Woods on account of navigation up to May 
19, 1913. Which information was furnished me from the 
record: by Mr. Hackworth, Solicitor for State Department, at 
which time our Government changed its position. 

Mr. VAILE. I agree with the gentleman, and I just wanted 
to be sure the gentleman from Oklahoma understood that. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I do agree with the gentleman and he 
agrees with me on that proposition. 

N a McKEOWN, Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
on 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Yes, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is it actual navigation or simply paper 
navigation? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I have not been there; I do not know. 
There is 7.2-foot navigation. 

Mr. CARSS. I will answer the gentleman from Oklahoma 
and say there is a great deal of navigation on the Lake of the 
9 9 It is a large body of water, much larger than Lake 

rie, 

Mr. McREYNOLDS, Then the gentleman answers the ques- 
tion by saying there is actual navigation? 

Mr. VAILE. But, of course, the towns are small, + 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. The gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
Vain] and myself agree on the proposition that the United 
States Government is responsible for and adopted the acts of 
Canada as their own acts in maintaining the Lake of the 
Woods up to 1913, and that was his statement here on the 
floor a while ago. 

e VAILE. If the gentleman will pardon me another mo- 
ment 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Yes. 

Mr. VAILE. Except prior to 1911, we did not admit that the 
obstructions and dam caused the raising of the level. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. That is correct. 

We have agreed on one proposition, then, gentlemen, and 
that is that the dams built on the Canadian side were a part 
of this Governments’ act, and the maintenance of that lake 
which caused this overflow was in accordance with the wishes 
of the United States for navigation purposes, and that con- 
tinued until 1913. We agree on that fact also. 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. 

Mr, ALMON. Where do you differ—explain that. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. One moment. Under the law as de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of the United States this Govern- 
ment is not responsible for the raising of lakes or rivers for 
navigation purposes, and your chairman, if he is called out on 
that proposition, knows as an actual fact that a lawsuit oc- 
curred at Pittsburgh deciding that question by a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and I have the cita- 
tions here. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. One moment. Let me proceed further 
with this proposition, and then I will be glad to yield, 

Let us see what that case decides. Injuries caused subse- 
quent to the purchase of land—and this was bought and en- 
tered after 1898, after the dam was built—we have now an 
agreed statement of the facts, and— 


injuries caused subsequent to the purchase of land through the main- 
tenance of dams constructed prior to purchase in the interest of naviga- 
tion is now the question involved. 


In Philadelphia Co. v. Stimson—listen, gentlemen, this decides 
the legal question after we have agreed upon the facts—in 
Philadelphia Co. v. Stimson, Secretary of War, decided in 224 
United States 605, and various other citations made by the 
Supreme Court of the United States that question is discussed. 
Let me read you just a few of the facts of that case because 
after they get away from the legal proposition they are going 
to say to you that while that is the law this is a question of 
equity. If it is a question of equity, should a man have any 
more right when he comes to Congress; should he have any 
more equitable right here than he would in a court of equity. 
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In 1858 suit was entered in Pennsylvania for the establish- 
ment of commissioners to ascertain and mark the line of high 
and low water. It was done. Subsequent to the establishment 
of the State commissioners’ line a considerable portion of the 
shore of Brunots Island had washed away. The Government 
of the United States built a dam there which overflowed this 
property, and the property was afterwards sold, and the owner 
undertook through the court of equity to reclaim some of the 
overflowed land of Brunots Island to which he had had title. 
Of course if the doors of Congress are thrown open to pay 
these claims that you have sympathy for, the rules of equity 
would not control. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I will 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I would ‘like to suggest this 
inquiry. The gentleman speaks of equity; does not that pre- 
suppose that the equitable claim must have some foundation in 
law, either common law or some other law, before the equitable 
rights arise? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS, Les; according to the rules that control 
equity proceedings. Now, I have various citations from the 
reports of the Supreme Court of the United States: 


The doctrine that the owner takes the risk of the increase or diminu- 
tion of his land by the action of the water applies as well to rivers 
that are strong and swift, to those that overflow their banks, and 
whether or not dikes and other defenses are necessary to keep the water 
within its proper limits. 


So from an equitable standpoint and from a legal stand- 
point, upon that mere statement of fact that it was the United 
States that insisted on keeping up the dam until 1913, that I 
insist that this bill be so amended that we shall not go back 
further than 1918 for the determination of damages. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I will. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman refers to the owners prior 
to that time who bought with full notice of the conditions. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I refer to those. We ought not to 
go back further than 1913 for the reason that these people went 
in after the dam was completed that caused the overflow, and 
our Government was insisting that the Canadian Government 
keep it up to that level which caused it. Therefore, under the 
laws of this country and the equity doctrine our people would 
not have any right to claim damages until our Government 
changed its action, which they did in May, 1913. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman knows that where you can 
not get any relief in the courts either in equity or law that 
Congress is the only place you can come to. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. The only reason you come to Congress 
is that you can not bring suit against the Government of the 
United States; but when you come to Congress, do you think 
that they ought to be entitled to any more rights than if they 
had the right to bring suit in a court of equity? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I understand the facts are 
that after 1898 there was a flooding of the land by reason of 
the dams on the Canadian side. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. No question about that. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, And that being the case, why 
does the gentleman figure that the Government ought not to 
permit them to receive damages between 1898 and 19137 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. I have taken nearly 10 minutes to 
explain my position on that. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Undoubtedly it is my fault 
that I do not understand it. 

Mr: McREYNOLDS. For this reason, the dam was built, 
and the Government of the United States acquiesced in it and 
asked the Canadian Government to keep up the level of the 
lake, which they failed to do. The reason they asked for it 
to be kept up was for navigation purposes. Now we have this 
decision that I have read in the Pennsylvania case, In other 
words, the Government has a right to build dams; and where 
the Goyernment builds a dam which oyerflows the part of the 
island afterwards and afterwards they brought suit in the 
United States, the court held that it was for navigation pur- 
poses; they had no right in equity or law. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is based on the fact that 
the Government took action in 1913 and there was no legal 
obligation. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. No; and not in a court of equity. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Yes. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman does not deny that the 
settlers living adjacent to the Lake of the Woods sustained 
damages prior to 1913? 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. No. Had the gentleman been listening 
he probably would have understood my position. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, but I tried to listen. There has been 
considerable confusion on the floor at times. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I stated time and again that we 
agreed on this statement of facts. The Lake of the Woods 
varies, so the proof before us shows, from two to three feet more 
oa it did up to 1905 on account of the dam on the far 

e. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course the gentleman is aware of the 
fact that practically all of the people who are affected by 
this legislation are homesteaders living on land adjacent to 
the Lake of the Woods—people of very small means. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I understand that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I would like to hear the gentleman explain 
further why he feels that these poor people who sustained 
damage prior to 1913 should not have their day in Congress 
or their day in court? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I can not undertake to further ex- 
plain that. I have gone over it two or three different times, 
and I have stated my position. If I can not make the gentle- 
man understand, then I am sorry. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I take it the 
position of the gentleman and the position of Mr. Berkman, 
who was a witness before the committee, are diametrically 
opposed on that particular point? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS, That was the only difference in the 
committee and I want a limitation there to 1913. This bill 
does not stop there, but goes back to 1898. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The witness Berkman, who 
appeared before the committee, I believe, is counsel for some 
of the homesteaders. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Yes; he is a lawyer for those people, 
and he has been fighting for them for years. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And as a result of his investi- 
gations of the law, as I understand it, he differs with the 
gentleman’s interpretation of the law. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. And that is the reason I cited these 
various decisions of the United States Supreme Court, and if 
the gentleman doubts that opinion, I respectfully refer him 
to the gentleman who has taken the other side of this report, 
in so far as the legal proposition is concerned, the worthy 
chairman of this committee. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. We have not had an oppor- 
tunity to go into those decisions, 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. That gentleman is on the floor, and 
if I do not quote him correctly as to the legal proposition, I 
ask him to rise and say so. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There is not any question but 
that these homesteaders were damaged prior to 1913. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Certainly. : 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And if there is any legal basis 
for allowing them damages, those damages certainly should 
be given. I have not had a chance to examine the authorities, 

Mr. HOCH. While they were damaged, it is the gentleman's 
contention that they acquired the land with full notice of ob- 
structions, and, therefore, they have no right to claim damages? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. And then on account of the legal 
proposition, They acquired the land, but as to whether they 
knew of the natural dam over there, I do not know. 

Mr. VAILE. They did know that the dam was there, and 
did not know that the dam caused the damage. They knew 
that their land was overflowed. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And if the dam was illegally 
placed there, certainly any person who comes to the owner- 
ship of those riparian rights does not get them subject to an 
illegal obstruction placed there. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. If that had been a taking of the prop- 
erty before they acquired the property, they would have had 
no rights. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. A lawful taking? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Yes; or if it had been an unlawful 
taking, because the authorities bear out the contention that 
in the transfer of property that has been taken, the taking 
does not transfer the right to sue for trespass, but that ques- 
tion does not arise for this reason: This is a continuing tres- 
pass, so it would be immaterial as to whether or not these 
gentlemen went in before or after that particular proposition 
on the question of continuing trespass. Some years they would 
have no flood and they were able to til! their soil, and other 
years they were not. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nessee has expired. 


The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 
tleman 10 minutes additional. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Is it the contention of the gen- 
tleman that a cause of action for damages held by an owner 
of land passes with the title of the land? 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. I say that the cause of action does not, 
prior thereto, and I have various authorities on that point, 
but have not the time to read them. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. That is a fundamental principle of law. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Then no person other than those 
holding title to the land at the time the damage was done 
would have a meritorious case? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. They would on this proposition. They 
would not have any claim if it was a taking. In other words, 
if the property was overflowed and that took the property, not 
only at that time would they have no right but if after they 
acquired possession of it, and this was an unlawful dam on 
the other side, and that was the cause of its overflowing now 
and then, that would not be a taking, but would be a continu- 
ing trespass, and in that case they would have a legal right. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In connection with the period 
from 1898 to 1905, I get the opinion from reading the hearings 
that the Solicitor of the State Department, Mr. Hackworth, 
felt that the damages occurring between 1898 and 1905—and I 
refer to page 106 of the hearings—the Government would be 
estopped from denying responsibilities for damages. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. I am coming to that just now. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: So that the gentleman is in 
disagreement with the Solicitor of the State Department? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. No; and I am going to show the gen- 
tleman. The gentleman has not read that at all. One of the 
insistencies on the part of the committee is that this is a bill 
that is backed by the Secretary of State. In a way that is 
correct; but it is correct in this way, that the vital part of the 
bill is for the purpose of carrying out this agreement with 
Canada in reference to establishing the level of the lake and 
the condemnation proceedings which will follow to pay for the 
overflow. f 

Now in this hearing you will find this, and I will undertake 
to demonstrate that my position is more in accord with the State 
Department than the other gentlemen. On page 2 of the hear- 
ing you will find a letter signed by Frank E. Kellogg, Secretary 
of State. Mr. Hackworth, Solicitor of the State Department, is 
a man who is familiar with all the facts in this case, and was 
the man who came before the committee and gave information. 
He is the man who sat around the table and arranged the 
treaty of 1925, and doubtless this letter written by Mr. Kellogg 
or signed by Mr. Kellogg more than likely was dictated by the 
gentleman who has this matter in charge, Mr. Hackworth. 
The letter says: 


This department is in sympathy with the purpose of the bill, which 
is to carry into effect certain provisions of the convention between 
Great Britain and the United States to regulate the level of the Lake 
of the Woods concluded February 24, 1925. In the opinion of the 
department the bill would, if enacted into law in its present form 
affect that purpose, and I should be glad to see it become a law. 


He refers specifically to a greater portion of this bill. It is 
true later he offered some amendments to the bill. Now, going 
to Mr. Hackworth's statement, the gentleman who is familiar 
with it and see what he says of the way in which he would 
determine the legality. On page 106: 


Mr. VAILE. You have one period from 1905 to 1917 and another 
period from 1917. How about the period before 1905? 

Mr. Hackwortu. I would say that up until we changed our position 
would be one period, 1912 to 1917; at some time during that period 
we changed our position, 


When he changed his position, 1913, which is undisputed. 
That is what your Solicitor of the State Department says. 
Further on in his testimony he makes this statement; in other 
words, he divides this into two classes from 1898 to 1917, and 
puts in one class and later expresses his intent to put in the 
first class the date that they changed their position to be 1913. 
That is the first class, and that is my first class, so I say in 
reading the testimony of this Solicitor of the State Department 
you will find that I am more in accord with his views in the 
way of determining the damages than a majority of the com- 
mittée’s report. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I will. 

Mr. WEFALD. But is it not a fact that the Solicitor of the 
State Department came before the committee and supported the 
amended bill as reintroduced? 
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Mr. McREYNOLDS. That is true. He did support it by his 
testimony, if we conclude this testimony supports it; but the 
gentleman does not deny the statement that he did divide it 
into two statements, one to 1917, and later from 1912 to 1917, 
and the other since that date, meaning from 1898 to one of 
those dates. The correct date intended was 1913. 

Mr. WEFALD. I shall not deny that statement; but I want 
to call the attention of the gentleman to the fact that before 
he was through with his testimony he was unequivocally for 
the passage of this bill to carry into effect ihe machinery by 
which past damages could be awarded. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. In answer to what the gentleman says, 
before he got through with his testimony, in the last part of the 
testimony, on page 107, he uses this expression: 


Mr. Vain. Your position is that during the first period, whatever 
it was, we would have no claim as against Canada, and consequently 
could not urge claim of our settlers against Canada; but would not 
our settlers have a claim against us? 

Mr. HACK WORTH, That is an entirely different question. 


And that is a question that I have undertaken to show you 
they have no claim against this Government either from a legal 
or an equitable standpoint. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I will r 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. This is the significance of the 
date of 1905, because he says here: 


Until 1905, at least, we thought that it was a good thing to keep 
the water up, and that to remove the stop logs would allow the water 
to recede, to our disadvantage. We had in mind primarily navigation. 
Under the circumstances this Government would, in my opinion, be 
estopped to claim damages. 


Mr. MCREYNOLDS. I think he must have gotten mixed in 
his dates. Nineteen hundred and five is the dme this Govern- 
ment requested the Canadian Government to keep up the water. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. So it seems to me, from the 
testimony of Mr. Hackworth, it would appear as though there 
were a liability between 1898 and 1905. 

cee McREYNOLDS. He says up to 1905 there was no 
lability. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. He said under the circum- 
stances this Government would, in his opinion, be estopped. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. > 
Se CONNALLY of Texas. I yield the gentleman three 

utes. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Gentlemen, I shall not take up your 
time further. I merely give you my opinion, or rather conclu- 
sion, I have reached after a careful investigation of the matter. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Gladly. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. As I understand the proposition 
the dam referred to in the bill and in the gentleman's speech 
has been maintained by an agreement between the Federal 
Government and Canada, and that the lands in controversy 
have been acquired with a full knowledge of the circumstances 
of the construction of the dam and the effect on the land. Is 
that right? r 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Well, I would not say in actual agree- 
ment, but in acquiescence, because with full knowledge all I 
can say with reference to that is that the dams were built, 
and that these people entered the property afterwards. They 
have insisted through their lawyer that this dam was 95 miles 
across the lake, and they did not know anything about the dam 
when they entered the property. Of course, you may say that 
they had legal or constructive knowledge or due notice. 

Mr SPROUL of Kansas. Does the doctrine of caveat emptor 
apply? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Absolutely. The doctrine of caveat 
emptor does apply. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. And the conclusion would be that 
there is no liability on the part of the Government to the 
land owner? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. At least until 1913. We changed our 
position. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me for a moment? I wish to refer to the question of navi- 
gation. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The question was asked by me, page 43 
of the hearings, “Just what commerce is on the lake and on 
the Winnipeg River?” 
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Mr, Berkman answered there is no commerce on the river 
and on the lake proper, some towing of logs and some com- 
mercial fishing. So it may be said there is no nayigation on 
either the river or the lake. His statement, in effect, was: 


On the Winnipeg River there is no commerce to speak of at all. 
Lake Winnipeg is distant about 90 miles from the Lake of the Woods. 
There is a fall of over 300 feet between those lakes. 


I asl d again 

They cap not navigate? 

He answered— 

No navigation, 

Then I asked the further question— 

Whatever navigation there is is on the lake proper? 


His answer was— 


On the lake proper, some towing of logs and some commercial 
fishing. 


I want to say that I am in hearty accord with the very able 
argument made by the gentleman, and will support his posi- 
tion in this matter. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I thank the gentleman. 

I just want to make this statement regarding the flowage 
on the land. You must not get the impression that the flow- 
age on the land was caused entirely by the construction of this 
dam. On page 4, Mr. Hackworth says: 


If the lake be left in a state of nature, the freshets, of course, 
occur the same as under other conditions. The snows in the moun- 
tains melt and come down with the rains, and the outlets of the lake 
even in a state of nature are not sufficiently large to enable the water 
freely to pass on into the Winnipeg River. 


Now, the dam on the Winnipeg River that is complained of 
is a mile below the outlet from the lake. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for fiye minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. McReynotps], who just preceded me, 
makes an able argument, if you admit his premises. If you 
say that the facts as he understands them and as he set them 
forth here are the facts of the case, there is no answer to his 
argument. But the facts as he stated them are not, in my 
judgment, at all the facts in this case—that is, the vital, 
governing facts—nor is the law which he cited, many of the 
principles of which no one will deny, applicable to the facts 
involved in the bill before us. 

Now, let us get a clear conception of the situation as it was 
when the settlers entered lands on the Lake of the Woods. 
The lake is on the boundary line between the United States 
and Canada, the greater part being in Canada. It is 100 miles 
in length and 100 miles in breadth, with long arms running off 
at irregular intervals into the country, and it was surrounded 
by a dense forest, so that to go around it was, and still is, a 
great journey. And, moreover, the Norman Dam was in Can- 
ada, more than 100 miles from where these settlers entered 
the land in the United States. 

The gentleman from Tennessee said that the dam—the Nor- 
man Dam—which was a Canadian dam, remote from these 
lands of American settlers, raised the water 2 or 3 feet. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. MoREYONLDS. I would correct that in this way 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is important that it be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. On looking at that map you will see 
that up to 1905 the schedule filed shows from 2 to 8 feet, and 
from 1905 to 1914 from 4 to 5 feet. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman quotes me as a 
witness as to how much the dam elevated the water of that 
lake. But I never was nearer to the Lake of the Woods than 
a point 300 miles from it, and I never testified concerning it. 
I was simply asking a question, and I find that if the gentleman 
quoted me correctly I was mistaken in assuming in my ques- 
tion something as a fact which was not a fact. That is all. 
The real facts about this dam and its effect on the level of the 
water in the Lake of the Woods were definitely ascertained 
by the International Joint Commission, of which three members 
were appointed by the President of the United States and con- 
firmed by the Senate to meet with the three members appointed 
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by the Canadian Government to adjust the boundary disputes 
between this country and Canada: That commission did a 
great deal of work, at large expense, and filed in 1917 a volu- 
minous report, a copy of which I hold in my hand. That Inter- 
national Joint Commission consisted not only of Americans but 
also of Canadians, and they unanimously reported concerning 
the Norman Dam as follows. I quote from pages 17 and 18 
of their official report: 


Although the Rollerway Dam, constructed in 1887-88, was removed 
in 1899, the effect of the construction and maintenance of the Norman 
Dam upon the level of the Lake of the Woods was similar to that of 
the Rollerway Dam, but more marked, in that it maintained the mean 
lake level about 3.5 feet above what it would have been under natural 
conditions, The increase over the levels which would have prevatled 
with the outlets in a state of nature has varied from 0.9 foot in 1889 
to 6.3 feet in 1913. 


It will thus be seen that at intervals, the Norman Dam raised 
the level of the lake more than 6 feet. And, of course, this 
iier raising of the water at intervals causes damage to these 
ands, 

Now, how did settlers buy that land? This important ques- 
tion is answered on page 58 of thelr report of the international 
commission: 


At the time of the surveys, 1894 to 1896, the lake was, and for 
about seven years had been, considerably above {ts natural stage. The 
lowlands along the south shore were under water, and the meander 
line was evidently taken as the dividing line between open water on 
the one hand and willow brush or marsh grass on the other. This 
meander line is a considerable distance lakeward from the 1,059 con- 
tour, which we believe, as previously stated, falrly represents natural 
ordinary high-water mark. However, lands were patented to settlers 
on the basis of the acreage shown above the meander line, which was 
supposed to be ordinary high-water mark, and many of these settlers 
have suffered real damage in the past. In view of these considerations, 
the commission has recommended that the area of submerged lands be 
computed from the meander line, 


-The gentleman from Tennessee forgot that very important 
fact. The United States Government sold this land to these 
settlers on the basis of the acreage shown above the meander 
line, which the International Joint Commission found was the 
ordinary high-water mark, and “many of these settlers,” says 
their report, have suffered real damage in the past.” How 
could one of those settlers, with perhaps only $5 or $10 in his 
pocket, and with his wife and little children by his side, go 
up into that forest and know that across the lake there was 
in Canada a dam, 105 miles distant, that deprived him of land 
to which he was entitled by the Government suryey? And 
when you answer that question do not forget that until 1911 
our own Government engineers maintained that the Norman 
Dam did not raise the level of the lake. They so declared in 
a report, and they thus made a mistake vital to the interest of 
these helpless settlers. It is time now that we see whether 
men can put up a dam like that in another country, deliber- 
ately flood the lands of our settlers, innocent purchasers who 
bought, relying upon the meander line as the boundary of their 
properties under the Government survey, and that, as my dis- 
tinguished friend from Tennessee asserts, the settlers have no 
rights, either in law or in equity. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is it not a fact that the water levels at 
times have been maintained as high as 10 feet above the 
meander line? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. One of the witnesses testified 
to that fact. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is it not also a fact that scores of families 
have been driven out of this area and been compelled to leave 
everything they had behind them and lost everything as a 
result of the high levels maintained? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That, I believe, is true. 

This official report of the international commission contains 
reproductions of photographs of lands bordering the lake. 
Here is one on page 30, a flooded farm on the south shore. 
Standing out there on the margin of the open water is a ma- 
chine which that farmer had bought, and here is all of the 
foreground flooded, and, for agricultural purposes destroyed. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And that killed the timber? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It does kill timber; yes. That 
is the uncontradicted testimony. But these men bought to 
the meander line. They did not know that the Norman Dam 
was depriving them of property which they had bought under 
Government surveys. They could not go around through 
those woods for 105 miles, and, besides not knowing about the 
dam, there was no reason why they should go. Moreover, as I 
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have already sald, our Government engineers had mistakenly 
reported that the Norman Dam did not raise the leyel of the 
water in the lake, and they so held until 1911; then they 
learned that they were in error, or other engineers did. 

Now, another statement has been made here which amazes me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It has been stated that the 
Government of the United States asked that the water be raised 
to a certain height, 7.2 feet, and insisted upon its being kept 
at that height for navigation purposes. You have been given to 
understand that this Government insisted and insisted until 
1918. Now, gentlemen, I shall read, with your permission, ex- 
cerpts from the documents upon which that assertion is sup- 
posed to be based, and I will leave it to you as impartial jurors 
to say whether that is a correct statement and interpretation of 
the facts. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. The gentleman states—I presume re- 
ferring to a statement made by me—that I drew that inference, 
but I want to say I did like the gentleman is doing. The gentle- 
man says he has gone to the original records, and I want to say 
that I went to the original records through Mr. Hackworth, and 
he told me the records showed that in 1913. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Hackworth is not the origi- 
nal record. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS.: No; but he testified about the records. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Hackworth is talking about 
something of which he has no personal knowledge outside of 
the documents. I have the documents here. Mr. Francis B. 
Loomis, Assistant Secretary of State, wrote to His Majesty's 
chargé d'affaires in Washington on May 6, 1905—bear that year 
in mind—and said this— 


There is understood to be much Canadian navigation on the lake, 
‘as well as several water-power companies at or near the aforesaid dam, 
which would be benefited by the maintenance of the lake at the highest 
possible datum. 


You see, he was solicitous about Canadian navigation and 
Canadian water-power companies, 

In view of this it is suggested by the Secretary of War, in his letter 
on this subject of the 26th ultimo, that an agreement might be 
reached with the Canadian authorities by which the dam could be so 
operated as to prevent the level of the lake from falling below the 
datum of 7.2 feet. 


That was the suggestion made by the Secretary of War, 
that in the interest of the water-power companies near the 
aforesaid dam and of Canadian navigation it would be well 
to maintain the water at 7.2 feet. They say we—that is our 
Government—* insisted” upon that, and this despite the fact 
that this suggestion was at once refused compliance by the 
Canadian Goyernment. 

They refused to accept it. Why? Here is their letter writ- 
ten by R. P. Fairbairn, the chief engineer of public works, dated 
Toronto, June 20, 1906, in which he says in reply to this ob- 
jection that we maintain it at 7.2 feet: 


Several large industries would -be seriously affected if it were 
attempted to hold the water of the Lake of the Woods to this eleva- 
tion throughout the season of navigation. 


Then he says: 


The sawmill of the Rat Portage Lumber Co., in the town of Kenora, 
would be in constant danger of flooding. 


Then, a little later this Canadian official says that the in- 
dustries—that is the Canadian industries—using the water 
powers at the outlet of the lake would suffer because of the 
injuries which inevitably would be inflicted if the dam held 
the water up to 7.2 feet as suggested by our Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. The conclusion by two different officials is 
that— 


Under the circumstances compliance with the request of the acting 
United States Secretary of State is not recommended. 


They speak of it as a suggestion of the acting Secretary of 
State, and they at once say they will not accept it, and they 
say so in two or three or four letters, copies of which appear 
in the report of the hearings on the bill. 

Not only are these letters of the Canadian officials sufficient 
to show that the suggestion of our Assistant Secretary of State 
resulted in nothing, and means absolutely nothing as respects 
the pending bill, but in addition to these letters of refusal there 
is a letter from our then Secretary of War, Taft, which is de- 


cisive beyond controversy on this question of our Government 


having insisted on a 7.2 level until 1913, as is contended by the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 


War Department, Washington, April 21, 1906— 


Less than a year after Assistant Secretary Loomis made 
his suggestion to the Canadian Government and they repudi- 
ated it, see what our own Secretary of War wrote to the Cana- 
dian Goverment and then see whether the statement of the 
gentleman from Tennessee that we “insisted” on 7.2 feet is 
correct or not. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 21, 1906. 

Sm: The department duly received your letter of February 24 last, 
inclosing copies of correspondence with Hon. H. Steenerson, Represen- 
tative in Congress from Minnesota, on the subject of the level of the 
water in the Lake of the Woods, in connection with damages which 
he states have been sustained by certain settlers for whose relief he 
proposed making provision by legislation. 

Replying thereto, I beg to inform you that the War Department 
does not consider the present time favorable for pressing the request 
for action by the Dominion authorities toward maintaining the level 
of the Lake of the Woods at 7.2 on the Warroad gauge, as asked in 
previous correspondence on the subject, and refers now that the matter 
be not urged further on its initiative until brought up again by fur- 
ther developments. 

Very respectfully, 
W. H. Tart, Secretary of War. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. I want to remind the gentleman that that 
letter was written just 20 years ago to-day, and justice which 
these people have been waiting for for 20 years ought to be 
granted them at the hands of this Congress. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Gentlemen, I ask you if the 
statement that the United States Government—not Assistant 
Secretary Loomis, but our Government—asked for a 7.2-foot 
level and insisted upon it until 1913, is a correct statement of 
the facts? : 

A suggestion by an Assistant Secretary of State, never 
alluded to by the Canadian Government as the request of our 
Government but only as the request of the Assistant Secretary 
of State, and repudiated by them at once in official letters, and 
our own Secretary of War, writing only a few months later 
that we would not insist upon it, what, in view of this written 
evidence, becomes of the contention that we did insist for 9 
or 10 years upon the maintenance of a 7.2 level, or that we 
“insisted” at all? Gentlemen will observe that the Canadian 
offictal refers to “ the request of the Acting United States Secre- 
tary of State” and not to any request of the Government 
of the United States. And, gentlemen, do not forget that all 
of this time, up to the year 1911, our own engineers were 
mistakingly saying that that dam had not raised the level of 
the lake. And, in this connection, pardon me for repeating 
that the international joint commission of Canadians and 
Americans—mark that, Canadians and Americans—appointed 
by their respective Governments, unanimously found that the 


dam had raised the water level all the way from 0.9 of a foot: 


to 6.3 feet. 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. PORTER. Where can these people go for the redress 
of their wrongs unless we pass this bill? Does not this bill 
provide a forum into which they can go and present their 
claims? j 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is true. 

Mr. PORTER. Is not the Government amply protected by 
the provisions of section 3, which provide that after the Seere- 
tary of War has made his finding of fact he shall report to 
Congress, together with a statement in each case of the sub- 
stantial facts upon which the conclusion is based? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. PORTER. Under this bill the Secretary of War will take 
up each case, and I assume the facts in each case will be quite 
different. He reports his conclusions to the Congress. There 
is no authorization for the payment of the money until Con- 
gress has examined the facts and passed upon them, and the 
reason we put that in, I will say to the committee, is this: 
It is very difficult to ascertain the real facts, but the Secretary 
of War can take the facts in each case, form his conclusion, 
and report the amount due each property owner, where he 
believes there is anything due, and then the report comes back 
to Congress, and we have the power to examine the facts and 
reject the report or approve it, and that is the only way by 
which these pioneers can get relief, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter] a question. The gentleman 
from Tennessee is not opposing the bill as it stands. The 
amendments that will be offered, I think, came from my sug- 
gestions in my minority report. I am not seeking to cut them 
off from haying their rights determined, my only insistence is 
there ought to be a limitation. 

Mr. PORTER. My answer to'that is if you are going to 
delegate this power to the Secretary of War, why not let him 
take all the facts and apply the law to them and make his 
report. I do not think we are justified in saying arbitrarily 
here, in view of the meager facts before the committee, that 
he should not go back of 1913. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I know that is the gentleman's view, 
but the insistence I make is we have no legal right to go back 
further than that, and while the gentleman is on his feet and 
I have the chance to ask the question—lI referred te the gen- 
tleman in my statement a while ago as to the law in refer- 
ence to navigable streams. I just want to know if the gen- 
tleman is in accord with me on that legal proposition? 

Mr. PORTER. Oh, entirely so. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Every lawyer knows that if a 
farmer buys land in this country upon a stream and a mau 
down below afterwards erects a dam and floods the farmer's 
land, he can abate the dam as a nuisance or collect damages 
or both. But he can not complain if the dam was built and 
flooded his land before he bought it. For he is bound to 
know all about the facts. There is nothing to prevent him 
ascertaining the facts. But that statement of the law is not 
applicable to these settlers, 105 miles from ‘a dam that was 
the other side of a 100-mile lake, beyond a dense forest and 
in a foreign country, and unknown and inaccessible to them: 
and especially is it not applicable when we remember that 
they relied upon surveys by this Government, which gave them 
title to the meander line. 

The gentleman's argument is correct if you will grant his 
premises. Anybody can make a sound argument if allowed to 
make his premises regardless of the facts and testimony. That 
is not difficult. I will admit that his statement as to the law is 
sound, but I deny that it is applicable to the facts in this case. 

Mr. ROMJUER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Can the gentleman give us an estimate of 
what these damages are supposed to be? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The Assistant Secretary of State 
said that he understood these would be about $50,000, a little 
less or not much more. The flowage easements and protective 
works are, under the treaty of 1925, to be paid for out of the 
Canadian treasury, They appropriated $275,000 for that pur- 
pose, and if the costs should be greater than that—and it is 
not thonght that they will—the Government of the United 
States will bear one-half of everything in excess of $275,000. 

Mr. ROMJUE. There has been some money paid by the 
Canadian Government to cover supposed damages? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Not past damages, These peo- 
ple went there relying upon the Government survey to the 
meander line, Suppose the gentleman had gone up there when 
the lake was at a low level and did not know anything about 
the dam, and his title went to the meander line, and six 
months afterwards he were flooded with 6 feet of water. You 
knew nothing about the possibility of a 6-foot flood, and 
when it came you wondered what was the matter. Your own 
engineer told you that the dam in Canada, 105 miles away, did 
not cause it. But after a thorough investigation it should be 
found that your engineer was thoroughly mistaken, and that 
you are entitled to the land to the meander line and to damages 
for its being flooded, you would, in justice, be entitled to some 
remedy. 

Mr. ROMJUE. I am not familiar with the terms of the 
treaty, but I assume that it obligates Canada to protect the 
American citizen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Article 9 of the treaty of 1925 
provides that— 


The United States and the Dominion of Canada shall each on its 
own side of the boundary assume responsibility for any damage or 
injury which may have heretofore resulted to it or to its inhabitants 
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from the fluctuations of the levels of the Lake of the Woods or for 
the outflow therefrom, 

Each shall likewise assume responsibility for any damage or injury 
which may hereafter result to it or to its inhabitants from the regu- 
lation of the level of Lake of the Woods. 

The bill proposes to raise the water higher than it ever has been, 
so that there will be no trouble in the future. 


Mr. WEFALD. Was there ever a time when the people 
could get into court? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Never a time when the settlers 
could go into court. The dam in Canada was raised when- 
ever its owners pleased by putting in stop logs, and the set- 
tlers on this side were helpless and remediless. But at last 
our Government made the treaty of 1925 with the Canadian 
Government. Under the Constitution of the United States 
that treaty is the law of the land, and in my judgment this 
House and the Senate are in honor bound to pass this bill, 
which seeks properly to carry out its provisions and do jus- 
tice to these settlers. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope that I will not be 
interrupted and that no objection will be offered while I pro- 
ceed to speak out of order. I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
out of order and to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the 
subject of the Congress raising the salaries of the Members of 
Congress and of Cabinet officers and others connected with 
the Government, and on other subjects. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, is the proposed extension of 
the gentleman to include the prohibition question? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I shall refer briefly to prohibition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order and to extend his re- 
3 in the Recorp in the manner indicated. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, there are men who selfishly 
seek to undermine Members of the Sixty-eighth Congress, 
Members who had the courage to raise salaries of Cabinet 
officers, Senators, Representatives, and lesser Government em- 
ployees, so that each might receive a living wage. Congress 
alone, under the Constitution, has jurisdiction over this matter; 
no other authority can raise or lower them. In a few districts, 
not many, candidates who tacitly admit the patent fact that 
they are too feeble for the salary are eagerly reaching out to 
get it. They weep enough salty tears to turn the big wheel 
at a water mill over the “outrage,” and are begging to be 
made the beneficiary of the very “outrage” they condemn. 
This is shallow demagoguery, bald inconsistency, pitiable and 
transparent political fraud. They are fooling nobody and dis- 
gusting everybody. The man who double deals like this is too 
small for a seat in the State legislature at $6 a day. The low 
self-appraisement of such men, affixing their own value far 
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beneath the compensation they are striving to obtain for their 


services, is enough of itself to discredit and to defeat them. 

Legislation to raise salaries originated in the Senate, not in 
the House, in the form of an amendment to the legislative 
appropriation bill. There was no roll call when the bill thus 
amended by the Senate passed. Any Member could, if he was 
false and cowardly enough, dodge the responsibility of admit- 
ting that he voted for the item. 

If one of our noisy opponents, who pretends to be so indig- 
nant at our action, had been here in this crisis he would have 
been careful to note that enough were voting to insure the raise, 
he would have quietly voted no, and on pay day he would have 
exceeded the record of the swiftest greyhound alive to reach the 
paymaster ahead of those who voted aye. [Applause.] 

My State is a great Commonwealth, filled with big people. 
Her senior Senator, after a quarter of a century of service, 
leads our party in the Senate. Mr. OLDFIELD, after almost 20 
years in the House, is the party’s whip. My district is as 
good as the best—full of generous, broad-minded men and 
women, and they want their Member to keep step with the 
choicest spirits here. They want him to bring his wife to 
Washington, to dress as well as the other Members, to live in 
a good hotel, to give his family the best advantages procurable, 
to save a modest competency, and to leave an estate to his 
children. Man's earning power wanes as he nears the end. 
He must “dig in” against the ceaseless bombardment of the 
days. There is nothing so pathetic as moneyless old age, and 
most public men die poor. 

How small this pay is yet compared with salaries earned by 
lawyers, railway executives, doctors, editors, and heads of 
business enterprises. Darrow, defender of criminals, makes a 


quarter of a million. Specialists make $100 to $300 a day. 
Brisbane, Hearst’s editor, gets close to a hundred thousand 
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annually, Judge Gary, once starving on a meager public sal- 
ary, is now paid by the Steel Trust a princely sum annually. 
Workmen in trades get from $6 to $15 a day, and some more 
than this, a better wage than Senators and Members are get- 
ting now when you count their heavy expenses, the cost of 
their campaigns, the income taxes they voted on themselves, 
and other taxes they are compelled to pay. 

Aside from this, Members’ salaries come out of the Federal 
Treasury and not from the pockets of the home taxpayers. 
Our districts will pay little, if any, of these salaries, but will 
be decidedly the gainer because most of the Members’ salaries 
are spent or invested at home. 

One party opposing me is distressed almost to death at the 
very thought of this salary which he is trying to grab. One 
would think from his clamorous complaints about the raise 
that his holy conscience would estop him from desiring this 
tainted money. He vigorously assails me, as if he had no 
merit to depend on for votes. There is nothing new, however, 
in his attitude in this respect. A pleasant or a generous word 
from him about me would be “so different” that it. would 
cause him to lose his identity. His acquaintances would fail 
to recognize him, the change would be so violent. I knew a 
man once who was constantly drunk. One night he came home 
sober and his own dog bit him. If the critic mentioned should 
cease his fault finding for even a day his own watch dog 
would not recognize him. 

Mr. Floyd, my predecessor, was in Congress when the salary 
was raised from $5,000 to $7,500. He informs me that not a 
single Senator or Member was defeated because of the raise. 
It will be that way this time. 

The man who assesses himself as a weakling and poses as 
“cheap” usually is cheap. I am possessed of sufficient self- 
esteem to believe that I am worthy to sit with my colleagues, 
who represent no better people than I represent. These col- 
leagues honor me as an equal and treat me as a friend. With 
proper modesty, I hope, I entertain and assert a decent opinion 
for myself and for my record. I have a contempt for a man 
who does not. 

I love the red-blooded challenge that Marmion flung to Doug- 
las when the latter insulted him and refused to take his hand. 
It was a worthy and a natural retort from a man whose blood 
and family had been belied. 

Let us turn the searchlight of truth on this salary matter. 
When I was elected to Congress in 1914 the dollar in purchas- 
ing power was rated at 100 cents. Now it is worth about half 
that. The United States Department of Labor says officially 
that the cost of living expenses now is 70 per cent greater than 
in 1914. What cost a dollar in 1914 now costs $1.70. We all 
know this is true. Those of us who are voting to help the 
farmer know that his dollar In purchasing power is hardly half 
the value it was in 1914. The value of a dollar is determined 
by its purchasing power. So when I came to Congress I got 
$7,500 in purchasing power; now the $10,000 I get is worth a 
little over $6,000, almost $1,500 less than I got then. 

Colonel Peel and Mr. Dinsmore, who represented our district, 
received a salary of five thousand per annum, but that would 
buy three times as much then as it would now. That salary 
in purchasing power—and that is the sole test—was a better 
salury in real value than the one I am getting now, and Mr. 
Floyd's salary of $7,500 was $1,500 better in purchasing power 
than the one I am now receiving. Money is fluctuating and 
unstable.- The German mark, once worth 23 cents in gold all 
ovet the world, got so cheap that it took a lard can full to buy 
a cigar, ` 

Judge J. H. Rogers, late a Federal judge at Fort Smith, 
served in Congress when the $5,000 salary was worth more than 
a $10,000 salary is now. He told a friend at the close of a 
long term here that when he quit Congress his savings amounted 
to a $20 gold piece. I have saved more than that, but many 
Members of good habits and no extravagant tastes save but 
little. Their expenses are enormous. Senator Berry, respected 
and loved by all of us, 20 years or more a United States Sena- 
tor, left only a very modest estate. Certain papers have pub- 
lished a statement about the salary raise attributed to Mr. 
Tucker, of Virginia. Below will be found a refutation by Mr. 
Tucker himself. This appears on page 1444 of 115 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of January 4, 1926: 

Mr. Tucker. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unanimous consent 
to address the House for two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. Tucker. Mr. Speaker, during the Christmas recess my atten- 
tion was called to a newspaper article in which I was quoted, with 
respect to the increase of the salaries of Members of Congress. 
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Mr. Speaker, I wish to say to my colleagues, very many of whom 
I hold in the highest esteem, and for many of whom I have a warm 
personal affection, that I neither made nor authorized the statement 
attributed to me in the article referred to. [Applause.] 


OTHER LIVE ISSUES 


There are other matters pending. I introduced the following 
bill, which I am pressing for passage and which I have reasoa 
to believe will pass: “A bill to establish a fish hatchery” 
in the third district. The near-by hatcheries at Neosho and 
Mammoth Spring can not begin to supply fish for our streains. 
Northwest Arkansas is the garden spot of the Republic, a 
land of forest and field, orchard and mine, fertile valleys, and 
sun-crowned hills, the Switzerland of America. Her bold 
springs and clear streams furnish ideal water to breed and 
grow game fish. This “land of a million smiles” is attracting 
tourists from every part of the Nation. Help us to prepare 
for their recreation and entertainment. I have had pending 
for some time bills to erect Government post-office buildings 
in county seats and important towns, and consider it both an 
economical proposition and a sane expenditure of public 
money. 

OUR ALIEN DEBTORS 

Almost daily on this floor Members with a large contingent 
of foreign-born constituents are speaking or yoting for meas- 
ures designed to help foreign nations. I have opposed by 
speech and vote every gift to foreign nations. 1 have voted 
against every measure to forgive or to reduce debts due us 
from Europe. These are debts of honor, and every penny, prin- 
cipal and interest, must be paid. We have been asked to vote 
for a gift to Germany of $10,000,000 of the money of the 
American taxpayers for the purpose of relieving alleged dis- 
tress there. It is unconstitutional and outrageous to thus 
vote away money which had better be either not collected 
or distributed to relieve distress and suffering in our own 
country. 

I am voting against the approval of the Italian debt settle- 
ment reported by our Debt Commission. What does this settle- 
ment mean in detail? We -loaned the Italian Government 
$1,600,000,000 of the money of the taxpayers of this country. . 
This amount with accrued interest makes the debt now 
$2,042,000,000. For the first five years, or until 1930, no inter- 
est Whatever is charged against the Italian debt or the Italian 
taxpayer, but $5,000,000 a year is paid for flye years on princi- 
pal. The next year $20,000,000, the next $19,000.000, and 
yet they are paying us only $5,000,000 a year, without any 
interest whatsoever. The next year they receive from Ger- 
many $32,000,000 and the fifth year $47,000,000. During this 
period of five years they pay us $25,000,000, and they get from 
German reparations a total of $134,000,000. From 1930 to 1940 
they pay us one-eighth of 1 per cent interest; from 1950 to 
1960, one-half of 1 per cent; from 1940 to 1950, one-fourth of 
1 per cent; from 1960 to 1970, three-fourths of 1 per cent; and 
from 1970 to 1980, 1 per cent interest; and for the last seven 
years, 2 per cent interest. On the average that makes forty- 
two one-hundredths of 1 per cent interest they are paying us, 
This Italian settlement that I voted and spoke against, 
also the settlement with England and other foreign debtors, 
look to me like outrages against the American taxpayer. In 
fact, they are indefensible, inexcusable, colossal grand larcenies. 


[Applause.] 
FOREIGN IMMIGRATION 

We are too eager to neglect America and aid foreigners. 
I vote for all bills limiting foreign immigration. Let us stop 
this criminal and indiscriminate admission to our country of 
the scum of Europe. Keep out the foreigner and let our chil- 
dren and their descendants alone inherit and enjoy our advan- 
tages, our wonderful resources, and our superior civilization. 
Applause. ] 

PUBLIC PARKS 


The Battle of Prairie Grove was fought on December 7, 1862, 
between the Confederates under General Hindman and the 
Federals under Gen. F. J. Herron and Gen. J. G. Blunt. Early 
on the day of battle Hindman with 11,000 moved against Herron. 
The Confederate cavalry first had the advantage, gallantly 
driving the Union troops. Herron's entire force then came up 
and Blunt hastened to Herron’s aid. The Federals were supe- 
rior in numbers and equipment, The battle lasted the greater 


part of the day. The Confederates fought bravely, as they 
always did, but finally retreated. The losses on both sides 
exceeded 2,400, 

On March 6 to 8, 1862, the severe and bloody Battle of Pea 
Ridge, or Elk Horn Tavern, was fought, Gen. R. S. Curtis com- 
mandiny the Union forces and Gen. Earl Van Dorn command- 
ing the Confederates, The casualties on both sides were heavy. 
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I had relatives on the side of the South in both battles and 
personally knew many of the brave men and officers participat- 
ing in these bloody encounters. They fought well and came 
home after the war and honored themselves and their country 
in peace as they had in war. 

I believe this great Government should recognize the brave 
men who fought on either side in these great battles by building 
suitable monuments—say statues of peace or some appropriate 
memorials—and should permanently improve, beautify, enlarge 
if desirable, acquire more acreage, and establish and help by 
annual appropriations to keep in repair and to care for these 
parks as the Government is doing in other places. 

This Pea Ridge bill I argued before a special subcommittee, 
asking for a favorable report on same. They unanimously re- 
ported the bill favorably to the full committee, I then appeared 
before the full Committee on Military Affairs, and they unani- 
mously reported the bill favorably to the House. There is no 
doubt, I think, of the final passage of this bill. 

I am also insisting on the passage of a bill appropriating 
Federal money for the improvement and maintenance of the 
Field Kindley Park, at Gravette. Field Kindley, 24 years of 
age, a relative of my college mate and friend Bob Kindley, was 
the second American ace in the airplane fighting during the late 
war. This brave stripling, after a glorious record in France, 
met his death in Texas in an airplane accident. America 
will honor herself by honoring him in the way I propose. I 
hope to get appropriations for the Prairie Grove, the Pea Ridge, 
and the Field Kindley Parks. At least, I am doing all I can 
to that end. 

FEDERAL INHERITANCE TAXES 

If we are to halt the growth of overgrown estates, if we are 
ever to distribute wealth among the people and prevent it 
from accumulating in the hands of the favored few, we must 
not repeal the Federal inheritance tax. I voted for this tax 
as an emergency measure, and I voted against its repeal this 
time. The tax is democratic, has been held legal by the highest 
court, and can not be evaded or passed down to others. It will 
reduce other taxes. It reaches huge estates not earned by 
those who heired them, and is not so burdensome. It seems just 
and fair. The great moneyed interests organized what they 
call the Bankers’ League to defeat this tax. This outfit has 
been spending money to hire lobbyists to work for the repeal 
of this measure, and this crowd has been endeavoring to get 
out opposition to Members who are known to favor the reten- 
tion of this just tax. 

The speaker of the last Arkansas Legislature, Tom Hill, much 
indicted, and Senator Pete McCall, the lieutenant governor, 
who illegally pardoned several big criminals while the goy- 
ernor was out of the State, came to Washington, occupied ele- 
gant hotel quarters here—paid for by some one else—and spent 
much time lobbying for the repeal of the inheritance tax. Hill 
and McCall invited several members of the late legislature to 
come to Little Rock—their expenses paid not by themselves—to 
pass a resolution for the repeal of this tax. Another member 
of the same extravagant legislature, opposing me, in a statement 
published on November 6 said: 


I am in favor of repealing the inheritance tax law outright, because 
there is not anything fair about it. 


This position is antagonistic to the wishes and to the in- 
terests of 99 per cent of our small taxpayers. If this tax is 
repealed, the wealthy men will move to Florida, where the State 
constitution expressly prohibits the payment of a State inherit- 
ance tax, and in this way big wealth will escape the payment 
of any inheritance tax whatever. Somebody must pay taxes. 
The Bankers’ League and Hill, McCall, and company want 
to exempt the big taxpayers and make the little fellow do all 
the paying. Arkansas pays only one-eighth of 1 per cent of 
Federal inheritance taxes, and yet the people I have mentioned 
want to exempt 9976 per cent of the wealthy people of 
America, who heired but did not earn these big estates. Thir- 
teen Southern States pay less than 6½ per cent of this tax, 
and New York pays five times as much as all these 13 Southern 
States. Why are Hill, McCall, and company so much interested 
in relieving New York of this tax? It is difficult anyway to col- 
lect taxes off of great wealth, it is difficult to put your finger on 
their money; but the man who owns a farm in the third dis- 
trict of Arkansas can not conceal it, and must pay State tax, 
county tax, road tax, and many other species of taxes on his 
farm, and the people that I have mentioned above are not 
yearning to relieve him of these many different kinds of taxes; 
but, they say: “I am in favor of repealing the inheritance tax 
law outright. There is not anything fair about it.“ How 
careless they are about the many kinds of taxes the farmer 
pays, not asking for the repeal of same, but how solicitous 
they are about wanting Congress to repeal this Federal inherit- 
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ance tax which the wealthy sons of wealthy men are asked 
to pay in moderation into the Federal Treasury. Why are 
they solicitous about this 99% per cent of our people who do 
not live in Arkansas? There is no fairer or juster tax than 
this Federal inheritance tax. Henry Ford sells thousands of 
cars in Arkansas and in other States, but neither he nor his 
family live in Arkansas, and why should not his son, Edsel, 
who will inherit this great wealth, pay a small part of it into 
the Federal Treasury, thereby relieying us of other taxes, 
when the State of Arkansas, where much of this money was 
made, can not reach it by State inheritance tax, because the 
Fords will not live or die in Arkansas. A Congressman or a 
candidate for Congress who will advocate the repeal of this 
just tax, paid almost entirely by great wealth in the favored 
centers of population, should not carry a single township in 
the third district of Arkansas, 


LETTERS AND TESTIMONIALS 


It is legitimate to print and set forth a few letters and 
clippings bearing upon my attitude and activities on public 
questions: 

TILLMAN Has RARE EXPERIENCE 


As a member of the House Judiciary Committee, Representative 
Joux N. TILLMAN, of Arkansas, had the unusual and interesting ex- 
perience Tuesday of hearing arguments * * by both John W. 
Davis and Charles E. Hughes. Each has been president of the 
American Bar Association. Each has been nominated by his party 
for the Presidency of the United States, and each has been defeated. 
* © „ This was a rare and most interesting experience.—South- 
west American, 


COMPLIMENTING THREE ARKANSAS CONGRESSMEN 


J. S. Parks, who writes a column every day for the Fort 
Smith Southwest American, recently paid the following tribute 
to three Arkansas Congressmen : 


The initials T.-W.-O. might stand for a lot of things. Omit the 
periods and the spacing and they spell “two.” As a matter of fact 
those initials represent three of the biggest men in Congress. What 
is more, they are all from Arkansas. TILLMAN, of Fayetteville, an 
outstanding member of the Judiciary Committee; Winco, of De 
Queen, ranking member of the Committee on Banks and Banking; 
OLDFIELD, of Batesville, an active member of the powerful Ways and 
Means Committee. 

It isn’t often you find three Members of Congress from one State 
and adjoining districts so unusually recognized with important com- 
mittee assignments as those given to TILLMAN, WINGO, and OLDFIELD, 
I never expect to go to Congress, but should fate ever ordain that 
I was to become a Member of it, I could conceive of no higher honor 
being bestowed upon me than being selected as a member of one of 
those three committees. 

Being placed upon such committeeship would be Indicative that I 
had been carefully analyzed as to ability and integrity and had been 
chosen because of real worth to serve in such capacity. Arkansas 
has a reason to be proud of T.-W.-O. 

The districts which those three Congressmen represented should 
feel they had been signally fortunate in having selected men of such 
high caliber to represent them in the national legislative halls. 


. 
HOW MONEY IS WASTED— DAILY EXCHANGER 


TILLMAN, of Arkansas, assailed the verdict in the Mitchell case, 
and MADDEN, of Illinois, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
made this contribution, showing the way the public funds are 
squandered by the militarists, 

“While we have appropriated over $100,000,000 a year for aviation 
since the war,” said MADDEN, “we have not a thing to show for It.” 

TILLMAN submitted the testimony of his own son who served with 
distinction in France. 

The boy reported to his father that, despite the immense sums ap- 
propriated for aviation during the war, American flyers were com- 
pelled “to rely upon second-hand and discredited planes that the 
French had sold to vs, or the English had sold to us, and they were 
so unsafe that they were branded as flaming coffins.’ ” 


Arkansas can produce plenty of candidates for governor. It would 
be a mistake to sacrifice an excellent Congressman and plunge him 
into State politics—Southwest American. 


Tue James B. Oswa Co., 
GENERAL INSURANCE, 
519 HIPPODROME BUILDING, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 23, 1926. 
My Dran CONGRESSMAN TILLMAN: I can not imagine who was sọ 

thoughtful as to place me on your mailing list—Wayne Wheeler, I 
guess—for a copy of your speech on wet investigation, of the 26th 
February. But whoever did so was a friend of mine, 
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1 do not know von from Adam; I do not know whether you are 
Republican or Democrat, although your section indicates the latter, 
yet I am for you. You may be a Protestant or Catholic, Jew or Gen- 
tile, but still I am for TILLMAN. * * * 

. * > . * LJ + 

I wish your speech might be placed in the hands of thousands and 
thousands over this land of ours: It hits the bull’seye. * * * 

e * * While I am a Republican in name, I am for TILGMAN. 

Success to you. * 1 like and admire some of you “ fire- 
eating ” Democrats with all of my soul. 

* + œ If I lived in your district, I would be for you, Democrat 
as you are. I would stand for any man who had the courage you have 
shown. If I lived in the South, I am sure I would frequently vote the 
Democratic ticket, for I have sense enough to know that the best 
and ablest men of the South are of the Democratic Party. It is a 
matter of self-protection. Yes; I surely would try and prevent my 
party from opposing a real, honest to God, genuine American, though 
he appear on the Democratic ticket, especially if he were one brave 
enough to entertain your sentiments and fearless enough to express 
them, as you have done. TILLMAN, I am for you, and that is all there 
is to lt. 1 glory in men of your type, be they Republicans 
or Democrats. 

I am not hidebound on this polftienl-affiliation stuff. I vote for 
men. + It is somewhat different with you men down South, 
for you have to contend with the damnable problem of keeping down 
that element who try to capitalize a certain race, and these profiteers 
down there are mostly carpet-bagger Republicans. I do not blame you 
fellows one bit. You are forced to be Democrats. * * * I wish 
we had many Republicans up North who had courage enough to come 
out as openly and bravely for the right as you have done. All right, 
my friend, you and I will go hand and hand for the Constitution. I wish 
you Democrats would stand for as loose a construction of the Federal 
Constitution as I do. 

Good luck to you. * * * I will watch the Arkansas election with 
interest, for it is my hope and prayer that Joun N. TLIMax be re- 
turned. I know you will be. Keep me posted. 

Sincerely, 
W. G. OSWALD. 
RED OAK, OKLA., March 25, 1928. 
Hon. JoHN N. TILLMAN, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Sin: This letter will no doubt be a surprise to you, espe- 
cially as I have never met you. 

I have just concluded reading in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD your 
eulogy of the South and its peerless leaders in the sixties. Of course. 
busy as you must be, you find very little time for such sentiment as 
this letter expresses; nevertheless, I want to add my congratulations 
to those that I know are coming to you for this splendid speech. You 
defended every one of us whose grandfathers wore the gray. I thank 
you. 

Both my grandfathers served the South; one with Lee in Virginia; 
the other, Augustus H. Garland, in the Confederate Congress. 

. os * . . . . 
Sincerely yours, 
R. C. GARLAND. 


The national legislative bureau of the organizations com- 
mitted to the interests of the working people of America re- 
cently wrote me the following letter: 

NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE AND INFORMATION BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1926. 
Hon. Jony N. TILLMAN, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Coxonxss Max: As the time for the nomination and election of 
Members of Congress is approaching, and the voterg in the third con- 
gressional district of Arkansas will cast their votes in the selection of 
a Congressman to represent them in the Seventieth Congress, the 
undersigned desire to state that throughout your six terms of service 
in the United States House of Representatives we have always found 
you to be a consistent friend of those who toil in whatever field, ready 
and willing at all time to work, speak, and vote in support of legis- 
lation beneficial to the people in general, and just as ready to oppose 
legislation framed for the benefit of special interests and against the 
masses. The record of your votes on measures of importance to the 
workers, compiled from the official CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and kept 
in the office of this bureau, shows your votes on these measures to be 
100 per cent in favor of the interests of the people and we have no 
hesitancy in saying that the voters in your district will make no mis- 
take In returning you to the position you have so ably and impartially 
filled for six suecessive terms. You may make such use of this state- 


ment as in your judgment you may see fit. 
* * * * * . . 


THE BIG ISSUE 


Those who propose to stand by the Constitution of our coun- 
try and the proper enforcement of our laws are now engaged 
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in a struggle to the death with those who propose to nullify 
the Constitution as far as the eighteenth amendment is con- 
cerned and discourage or defy dry law enforcement. Under 
which flag will you fight, neighbor? As for me and my house, 
you know where we will fight. There I have fought for 30 
years, and I shall not change. [Applause.] 

Men and women, do you know how strong, hoy. sinister, and 
how desperate the wet forces are? They have big bags of 
money and expert political fixers to be used in desperate efforts 
to defeat 200 of us who have had the courage to make a con- 
sistent fight against that beverage that demoralizes everybody 
it touches from the time it issues from the source where it is 
brewed until it empties into the hell of death, dishonor, and 
crime. Let me caution you, voters. This force of evil is 
stronger than you think. Gentry is one of the clean, beautiful 
towns of our district, and yet I have a letter from a man who 
lives near there in which he says: 


I favor wide-open saloons. My father fought against the South 
under the American flag that America might be free. The Constitution 
of the United States declared it should be a free country. The 
Volstead law has deprived the masses of their freedom. 


Now, what do you think of that? There never was but one 
man entirely free to do as he pleased, and Adam's freedom did 
not last long. I think liberty is respect for the law. Cer- 
tainly liberty is directly opposed to license. I have a little 
granddaughter 4 years old. She is not at all in favor of strict 
enforcement. She is strong for personal liberty. And yet I 
know it is best for her to be governed by strict rules curtailing 
her personal liberty. A man might enjoy personal liberty in - 
the jungle by himself, but there a lion or a snake might get 
him. Is it not better for children to be compelled to go to 
school, to be neat, and to acquire good habits? The Lord never 
did a greater kindness than when he promulgated the ten com- 
mandments, which drastically curtailed our personal liberties. 
And is it not wholesome to protect men from eyil contact with 
that drink which burns up men, consumes women, curses God, 
and denies heaven? The United States has never yet surren- 
dered to an enemy, and liquor is our enemy. The wets have 
raised the red flag of Treason. 

I am depending on the men and women of the third district 
to help fight this giant evil. And when it comes to a fight of 
this kind the women always wield a shining lance.. Kipling 
says they are deadlier than the men in a scrap of any kind. 
This reminds me of a story: 

A traveler, passing by a neat farm home by the side of the 
road, saw an immense wild cat jump through an open window 
into the house. He saw the man of the house working a short 
distance away and rode rapidly to him, and said to him: 
“Mister, I just passed your house up there and I saw an ugly, 
vicious wild cat jump through an open window into your home. 
Now, for heaven's sake, run up there and prevent that danger- 
ous animal from killing your wife.” The farmer, with some 
deliberation, said: “Did anybody seem to force that wild cat 
to jump through the window, or did he seem to do so of his 
own accord?” “Nobody seemed to force him to go in,” said the 
stranger. Well,” said the farmer, “if that fool wild cat went 
in there to fight my wife of his own accord, he can just take 
what’s coming to him. I'll be derned if I’m going up there to 
save him.” [Laughter and applause. ] 

Liquor and women do not mix. All hail and respectful greet- 
ings to the women, [Applause.] 

TAX REDUCTION 


This Congress has reduced taxes close to four hundred mil- 
lion annually. While much of this came from off of men of 
wealth, it is a well-known fact that taxes are always passed 
down to the ultimate consumer, so in a way everybody's taxes 
have been lightened. Some members of State legislatures are 
worrying about congressional extravagances. The last Legisla- 
ture of the State of Arkansas was the most extravagant in the 
history of the State. It authorized a hold-over committee to 
stay in the capital after adjournment to complete the recording 
of the few bills they passed, and this committee, well paid for 
doing very little, was composed of 93 persons—16 senators and 
82 senate employees, 17 representatives and 28 house em- 
ployees—at enormous cost to the taxpayers. And yet some of 
these members of this late-lamented legislature still worrying 
about congressional extravagance, lobby in favor of wealthy 
heirs, seeking to relieve them from the payment of proper and 
just inheritance taxes. 

A GOOD WORD FOR CONGRESS 


Members of Congress are worthy and respectable. They are 
here at their post of duty at great expense, and all trying to 
do good work. It is to be regretted that while they are so en- 
gaged there are those striving to displace them by bootlegging 
small, personal charges that should not be tolerated by fair- 
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minded people. Personally, I believe it is best to let the people 
themselves properly rebuke unfair methods and personal politi- 
eal back-stabbing. This is what they will do in the third dis- 
trict of our good State. 


THIRD ARKANSAS DISTRICT 


I sing the Ozarks. There my home is. I want to paint a 
picture of this favored land. While we have cotton and zinc, 
ours is a great fruit section. Welch, the grape-juice man, has 
established his southwestern factory at Springdale in my home 
county. The apple-blossom celebration at Rogers, and the 
grape festival at Springdale are witnessed annually by 30,000 
people. We grow strawberries that would cause a Grecian 
goddess to promptly accept in lieu of an offering of ambrosia 
and nectar. We produce Grimes Golden apples as yellow as 
much fine gold. Pomona, goddess of fruit, would be charmed 
with our grapes, purple as the royal robes of King Solo- 
mon, and with our winesaps, red as the biood of a lordly 
viking. Mr. Chief Justice Taft, while in Fayetteville some 
years ago, was given a home-grown Delicious apple, and after 
smiling and indulging in one of those gutteral Taft chuckles, 
testified that it had a more delicate flavor than the Delicious 
apple grown in Oregon. Ours is a land of peaches and cream, 
of violet skies and golden Indian summers; a land rich in blos- 
soms and fruit, with a climate ideal. Florida’s boom is waning, 
and the next deyelopment on a similar scale will be in the 
Ozarks. [Applause.] 

Recently I had the honor to interview President Coolidge at 

-the White House, and representing the Fayetteville Chamber 
of Commerce I invited him to spend his summer yacation in 
one of the stately colonial homes located in Fayetteville. The 
President received the invitation graciously, considered the 
matter seriously for a few days, decided that he could not get 
so far away from the Capital, but expressed himself as want- 
ing to visit this section some time in the future. Fayetteville 
is one of the many important towns in my district. 

The State university is located here, as well as the South- 
western Methodist Assembly, the summer home of 750,000 
Southern Methodists. I invite all my colleagues to visit the 
third district. It is a land of enchantment and variety; here 
a stately country home, there a big plantation with its broad, 
fat acres, laughing under a harvest of fruit, of vegetables, of 
nieadow, of grain. The mocking bird sings until midnight 
among the pink peach blooms and the white pear blossoms. 
Here is a fragrant pine; there a virile white oak; there a 
branching elm; there a stately mountain range; there a rippling 
stream of liquid silver; there by the roadside a bubbling spring, 
ever holding up its pouting lips to be kissed by the thirsty 
traveler. [Applause.] 

This is the country in which I live; this is the country I love. 
I have always attempted during my rather long official career 
to improve conditions there and to make it a better place for 
my children and the children of my friends. I believe it to 
be the duty of man to work for posterity, as well as for him- 
self. When I embark on “the unknown sea for the unknown 
shore” I want my life work to show something of the un- 
selfish sentiment and constructive efforts of the man whose 
story is contained in the verses copied below: 


An old man, traveling a lone highway, 
Came at the evening, cold and gray, 
To a chasm deep and wide; 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim; 
The sullen stream had no fears for him. 
But he turned when safe on the other side 
And built a bridge to span the tide, 
“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 
“You are wasting your strength in building here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day; 
You never again will pass this way; 
You've crossed the chasm deep and wide, 
Why build you the bridge at eventide?“ 
The builder lifted his old gray head, 
“Good friend, in the path I’ve come,“ he said, 
“There followeth after me to-day 
A youth whose feet must pass this way. 
This chasm that was naught to me 
To that fair youth may a pitfall be; 
He, too, must cross in the twilight dim; 
Good friend, I am building the bridge for him,” 


{Applause.] 

During the years that have flown by with the swiftness of a 
swallow’s wing, I have tried to march forward and to look 
upward and to build safe bridges for the young who follow, 
I have made mistakes and committed blunders as others haye. 
But, in passing on toward the sunset, I have always sounded 
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a note of optimism. I have always encouraged our people not 
to sing hymns of hate, but songs of friendship and good cheer; 
to strike only the chords of harmony and play victory airs only 
on the golden harp of progress. I hope never to see this harp 
hung on the willows, to be heard no more. Never do I want 
to hear the sad lines of one of the world’s great poets, 
uttered as actually applying to the hills and valleys of our 

beloved State. : > 


The harp that once through Tara's halls 
The soul of music shed 

Now hangs as mute on Tara's walls 
As if that soul were fled. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr, Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ELLIS]. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I do not propose to consume very much of your time; in fact, 
I have grave doubt whether I ought to consume any of it. As 
a member of the committee I have given very careful considerin- 
tion to this bill. I was in sympathy with the legal questions 
that have been raised and that have been discussed. They 
were interesting questions, interesting to lawyers, and worthy 
of the full consideration that has been given to them. I want 
to say in passing that I think the committee and the House 
are greatly indebted to the efforts of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McReynotps], and that somewhere along the line, 
though perhaps not now, his painstaking work and the learn- 
ing he has brought to it will be of much advantage to the 
House. I think the bill ought to pass. Section 1 and section 
2 involve and effectuate the provisions of an international 
treaty. As for the third section about which so much talking 
has revolved, if it were stricken out entirely still the bill ought 
to pass. 

The third section relates simply to the claims of those“ in- 
habitants of the United States,” settlers, on those lands along 
the banks of the Lake of the Woods in the State of Min- 
nesota. Those settlers should have their day in court. They 
have not had it. There is no other forum to which they can 
repair, except this forum. They ought to be given the oppor- 
tunity to come into the tribunal by this bill provided and prove 
their claims, making full showing of the nature of them, when 
they arose, and, so far as time is important, to show the time 
when they accrued. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS. If this were a private matter, a dam built 
in the United States, these settlers would be permitted to go 
into court and claim their rights. 

Mr. ELLIS. Certainly; at least such right ought to be ac- 
corded. 

Mr. EVANS. There ought to be some forum to which they 
can resort, and I do not see why there is any objection to the 
bill. 

Mr. ELLIS. There is some doubt, a good deal of doubt, I 
think, upon the validity of the claims of some of those set- 
tlers. Some settled at a time and under circumstances which 
would give them no legal standing. Now, have we provided 
for that in this bill. They shall come in, prove up their 
claims, and then that the Secretary of War shall bring to 
Congress a full statement of what has been proved and the 
legal or equitable foundations of the claims that may be 
proved. 

Mr. VAILE. In each particular case. 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes; in each particular case. When that is 
done, we are not going to be prejudiced, and if the law of 
my friend from Tennessee [Mr. McReynorps] is applicable, we 
will apply it. If the facts of a given case fall outside of 
the facts upon which these cases which he has cited were 
based, we will consider them and adjudge them on their 
merits. I have a great deal of sympathy for these settlers. 
I think this bill ought to pass. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I once asked a 
justice of the Supreme Court what he considered is most 
important at the outset of an argument before that tribunal. 
He said he thought the first thing the lawyer should do is 
to present sharply the question at issue, and I shall try to do 
that. Here is a bill that does nothing more than provide 
that a certain group of claims shall be referred to the Secre- 
tary of War for investigation, and that the Secretary shall 
investigate the facts and the law that is applicable and report 
back in each ease, giving the substantial facts and the con- 
clusions that he deduces from those facts. There is no pro- 
vision in the bill that undertakes to prejudge the claims with 
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reference to the time when they arose or with reference to any 
other feature or detail. 

That in substance is the bill. On the other hand, my es- 
teemed friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCREYNOLDS] raises the 
point that the Secretary of War should be instructed not to 
deal with claims antedating 1913, and place him under a re- 
striction to that extent. 

The gentleman from Tennessee has made a very exhaustive 
examination of the law and a very illuminating report as a 
member of the subcommittee. I am strongly inclined to believe 
that he is correct in the view that he has arrived at, namely, 
that claims that arose prior to 1913 ought not to be allowed, but 
nevertheless, whether that view is correct or incorrect, the 
Secretary of War can investigate all of the claims, give us all 
that can be found rélative to each one of them, and tell us 
what in each case his conclusion is, and then we can deter- 
mine what to do with the several claims. 

A Member of this House performing such a task as the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has performed, gets very little credit 
for it, but I am convinced that his report will prove of very 
great value to the Secretary of War, and will prove of very 
great yalue to the House when the Secretary submits his 
findings. 

In order that there may be no prejudgment, I_am going to 
express the hope to my distinguished colleague, Mr. McRey- 
Nolbs, that he refrain from offering any amendment and allow 
this bill to be passed in the shape in which it is offered, with 
the field of inquiry and adjudication left entirely free to the 
Secretary of War and thereafter to the Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I was very much 
interested in the remarks of the gentleman from Tennessee, 
and I think it would be very helpful not only to the Members of 
the House but to others if the report, which has not been made 
public and available, were printed in the Recoxp so it will be 
available, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think the gentleman would be 
performing a service should he make a motion to that effect. 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield the gentleman five addi- 

tional minutes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Would the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia please inform the House why he thinks that no claim 
should be heard which originated prior to 1913? 

Mr. MOORE or Virginia. I think, summarizing the views of 
the gentleman from Tennessee, that there was no govern- 
mental action prior to that time on which any claim can 
eguitably be based. But as a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs I wish to keep my mind open upon that ques- 
tion and upon all other questions we will have to deal with 
hereafter, and I think it is unprofitable to consider the par- 
ticular question about which the gentleman interrogates me. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But the gentleman said that he 
was of the opinion that no claim should be permitted which 
originated prior to 1913, and I merely ask for the facts upon 
which he based that statement. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In brief I do not think the Goy- 
ernment of the United States had taken any attitude up to 
that time which justified any landowner in asserting a claim 
against the Government because of any alleged delinquency of 
the Government. ; 

The mere circumstance that a landowner lived remote from 
any Government agency prior to that time and was damaged, 
and did not receive information from the Government as to 
what was going on or not going on, does not furnish a sufficient 
basis for a claim. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? Suppose a man bought land when the water was 
low. Government titles went to the meander line, that is the 
report of the International Joint Commission, and he bought, 
as he supposed, to that line, the ordinary high-water mark. 
Six months later the water rose 6.3 inches, and suppose that 
this happened in 1904 and 1905. Ought he to have his claim 
allowed? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not think that the Govern- 
ment in any deed that it makes, and I do not know the char- 
acter of the conveyances referred to, warrants a title or places 
itself under any such obligation as the gentleman from Wis- 
consin assumes. But aside from all of that, I think the best 
thing is to pass this bill in its present form, and I trust that 
the suggestion I have offered may be accepted by my friend 
from Tennessee. [Applause.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 
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Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to make 
any more fight out of this or to endanger the passage of the 
bill, and if the bill is passed as amended that will give us an 
opportunity to further test these questions. While I think I 
am clearly right in my legal contention, if there are any differ- 
ences they can be adjusted at a later date when it comes back. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. WEFALD]. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that there is 
no man in this House who appreciates how much work the 
gentleman from Tennessee has done in connection with this 
Lake of the Woods matter as I do, and I know that he has 
done a lot of work on this proposition. I am one of the men 
in this House who was very, very anxious about whether this 
bill was going to pass in the form it was written and intro- 
duced, and I have had occasion to call upon the gentleman 
from Tennessee time and again to see what light he had on 
the subject, and what he was going to do when it came upon 
the floor of the House, and there was no time I came to see him 
except he was working, and I know now when this matter 
comes back again to Congress for final adjustment that the 
old pioneer settlers in the Lake of the Woods country are 
going to have no better friend in this Congress, and there is 
going to be no man here who will more carefully look after 
their interests than he will, because, as has been said here 
to-day, he understands the situation now better than any other 
man here, I do not want to delay this discussion any further, 
I just briefly want to touch upon one question that has 
caused most of the dispute in this matter, the fact that the 
United States Government several times had appealed to 
the Canadian Government and asked them to keep up the 
water level in the lake on account of the benefit to naviga- 
tion. % 

The bill that is now before you, H. R. 9872, took 20 years 
to reach Congress, but to-day it is before you, as I under- 
stand, with the nearly unanimous approval of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, the distinguished members of which have 
held extensive hearings on it and analyzed every phase of the 
question that the bill deals with. The bill was drawn by our 
State Department and it has the full indorsement of that 
department. This bill is to set up the machinery by which 
a treaty concluded between the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain on the 24th day of February, 1925, 
and published by the President on the 17th day of July of the 
same year, is to be carried into effect. The treaty deals with 
the water levels on the Lake of the Woods and the regulation 
of the same. This bill sets up the machinery by which flowage 
easements are to be acquired and by which may be ascertained 
the damages suffered by the riparian owners, practically all 
farmers, due to flooding in past years owing to the artificial 
regulation of the water level in the lake. 

Lake of the Woods is the northernmost body of water on 
the mainland of the United States. It lies partly within the 
United States and partly within the Dominion of Canada. Its 
area is about 1,500 square miles, or about 400 square miles 
larger in area than the whole State of Rhode Island. The 
outlet of this lake is on the Canadian side. It empties into 
the Winnipeg River, which river again flows into Lake Winni- 
peg. Dams have been erected at the outlet of the lake and 
great water-power developments have been developed, which 
now furnish power to several important industries located near 
the outlet of the lake in the Canadian town of Kenora, such 
as flour mills, paper mills, and so forth. Power is being trans- 
mitted to the city of Winnipeg and other Canadian points. 

A dam had been erected at the lake outlet while there were 
yet a few settlers on the lake, but a bigger and stronger dam 
was erected and put to use to its full capacity about the time 
that the lands bordering on-the lake on the American side were 
opened to settlement. The Lake of the Woods country had, as 
far as the United States are concerned, been a sort of a land 
mystery until comparatively recent times. The French had 
made their way to the lake in search for the Western Sea as 
early as the year 1732. From that time on down until the 
1870's the whole Lake of the Woods region was inhabited by 
Chippewa Indians and by white men and was visited only by 
fur traders. 

In 1896 the lands on the American side of the lake were 
opened for homestead entries, and the bulk of the settlers 
began to come in in the year 1898. The settlers here endured 
many hardships. The nearest railroad point in the United 
States being about 100 miles away, and the nearest town on 
the Canadian side being about an equal distance to the north 
across the lake. Travel around by land to the Canadian town 
was impossible, In 1901 the Canadian Northern Railway was 
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built in from Winnipeg in a southeasterly direction, and the 
town of Warroad on the American side of the lake was estab- 
lished. Railway communication south into Minnesota was only 
established in 1908, when the Great Northern sent a branch 
line to Warroad. Not very long after the settlers had come in 
the water in the lake began to rise, to the detriment of their 
farming operations. The cause of the rise of the. water was, 
after some investigation and speculation by the pioneer settlers, 
attributed to the Canadian dams, but as their clearings were 
not very large their complaints were unheeded. In the mean- 
time, with the coming of the railroad, a town-site speculation 
in the yillage of Warroad was put on. Bills were introduced in 
Congress for the commutation of two homestead entries made by 
two young men who were to be the proprietors of the town site, 
and an appropriation of $45,000 was included in the rivers and 
harbors pork barrel bill for the year 1902 for the purpose of 
improving the Warroad Harbor by deepening the channel in 
the Warroad River to a depth of 7 feet. Twenty-five thousand 
dollars of this money was expended for the building of a 
dredge and $10,000 was allowed for running expenses for each 
of the two years following. Engineers’ reports from that time 
state that the channel of the river, while it was narrow, was 
10 feet deep, except at the mouth of the river, where there was 
a sand bar and where the depth of the water was only 5 feet. 
The real-estate men of Warroad were dreaming great dreams 
and picturing Warroad as a coming metropolis of the North, 
and these young, clever real-estate men must have made quite 
an impression on the Government engineers who were sent 
there to investigate and upon whose recommendation the 
$45,000 in the rivers and harbors pork barrel bill were inserted. 
The engineers’ report states that while the town then con- 
sisted of “a few temporary buildings occupied by two saloons, 
a barber shop, a restaurant, a general store, and a hotel,” it 
was expected that the town would soon grow into a city of 
many thousand people. The deepening of the harbor was under- 
taken with a view to the taking away of the trade on the lake 
from the Canadian town on the other side. There were several 
small steamers on the lake at that time, one of which drew as 
much as 7 feet of water, and for that reason the harbor had to 
be deepened to the depth of 7 feet. 

The distance from Warroad to Winnipeg was 12 miles 
shorter than by the way of the Canadian town. For that 
reason it was expected that the trade on the lake, much of 
which was coming down the Rainy River, would go to Warroad. 
But the steamers, all being owned in Canada, and the trade 
being all Canadian trade, the expected prosperity of Warroad 
did not arrive and the United States Government extended no 
further aid after the $45,000 was used up. 

The sand beginning to fill in the mouth of the river again and 
the Government not being willing to continue the dredging 
operations, something had to be done to entice to Warroad 
the Canadian trade, the only excuse being offered for its 
nonarrival being that the channel in the river kept filling in 
and the boats could not make the proper landing. So when 
the Government would do no more dredging it was appealed to 
to raise the water in the lake 2 feet, and the United States 
Department on a couple of occasions appealed to the Canadian 
authorities to keep the water up to such a level as would get 
7 feet of water at the entrance to Warroad Harbor in the 
interest of navigation. This, however, the Canadian authori- 
ties refused to do, claiming that the water was already as high 
as it properly could be kept without great inconvenience and 
possible injury to the Canadian industrial enterprises at the 
12 outlet. In the meantime the farmers began to set up a 
loud cry against the encroachment on their little fields of the 
rising waters of the lake, and through their Congressman, my 
predecessor, the Hon. Halyor Steenerson, protests were made 
to the War Department in 1905. 

Mr. Steenerson lodged his protest with our State Depart- 
ment, and a letter from the Secretary of War to the Secretary 
of State of April 21, 1906, just 20 years ago to-day, states that 
the War Department does not consider the time favorable for 
further pressing the demands on Canada toward maintaining 
the level of the Lake of the Woods to the height that it had 
previously requested. Army engineers who were sent to look 
into the cause of the high water and the status of the Canadian 
dams reported differently, while they all agreed that the dams 
were not the cause of the flood by reason of holding back the 
water but that it was all due to natural causes, one engineer 
holding that the level of the water on one side of the lake was 
a foot higher than on the other side, another stating that the 
dam was 20 feet below the level of the lake. 

Due to the efforts of Congressman Steenerson, the Lake of 
the Woods question was referred to the International Joint 
Commission, which made a thorough investigation that lasted 
over seyeral years, and Whose findings finally clearly set out 
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all the facts in the controversy and established the Canadian 
dams as the cause of the excessive high water. The treaty of 
1925 is the conclusion of the findings by the International Joint 
Commission. It is agreed in the treaty that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment shall pay to the Government of the United States 
$275,000, a certain part of which money shall be expended for 
the carrying out of certain protective works at the Warroad 
Harbor, the balance to be applied toward the procuring of 
flowage easements. Whatever money will have to be expended 
in excess of this sum paid by Canada shall be borne in a 50-50 
proportion by the Government of Canada and the Government 
of the United States. The United States Government has by 
the treaty obligated itself to assume responsibility for past 
damages, which Mr. Hackworth, Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment, estimates will not exceed $50,000 or $60,000. It was 
considered to be only fair that our Government assume this 
responsibility in view of the much larger sum that the Cana- 
dian Government agreed to pay for flowage easements. This 
little item of past damages was the only real bone of conten- 
tion before the committee that handled this bill. It was so 
thoroughly discussed and thrashed over and the demand for it 
considered so just that it now should be entirely beyond con- 
troversy. 

Had it not been for the unfortunate stand taken by the War 
Department, due to the misleading and erroneous reports of the 
engineers on the proposition, I imagine that these settlers would 
have received justice long ago. Had the dams that caused the 
damage by reason of the rise in the water level been located 
in the United States these people could have gone into court 
and had redress. This not being the case, they had to travel 
the long and tortuous road they had to travel to get here before 
you. Irreparable damage was done these people by a town-site 
boom that did not materialize. The town of Warroad is there 
to-day—a solid, substantial little town of around 2,000 people— 
that exists in its own right and draws its support from the sur- 
rounding territory in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield two additional min- 
utes to the genfleman. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for two minutes more. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WEFALD. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am very much interested in 
the gentleman's discussion of this subject, and I appreciate 
very much his compliment to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. McRrynotps]; but I want to say that if it had not been 
for the zeal and enthusiasm and constancy of the gentleman 
from Minnesota himself, this bill would probably be reposing 
in the files of the Foreign Affairs Committee at this moment. 
The gentleman from Minnesota is deserving of the credit of 
getting this legislation before the House, because, however 
keen the minds of the other Members are and however strict 
their attention to the public business, they have their noses 
to the grindstone to such an extent in connection with other 
matters that they could not have gotten this through if the 
gentleman from Minnesota had not been instrumental in secur- 
ing action. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEFALD. I thank the gentleman. “The gentleman 
from Minnesota” recognizes that while he is a member of a 
party so small that it has practically no recognition here in 
some respects, he has still received extreme courtesy from the 
Members on both sides of the House, and especially from the 
gentleman from Texas. [Applause.] 

The patient, sturdy pioneer farmers in the Lake of the Woods 
settlement, Minnesota’s last frontier, will hail with a great 
deal of satisfaction the news that I shall send them when this 
bill is passed. It will strengthen their faith in the justice of 
their Government to know that while justice has traveled 
slowly, and that it has been 20 years in catching up with them, 
yet they will know that Uncle Sam treats every cause and 
every man justly and squarely when the case is finally put 
properly before him. 

These pioneers will always be under a deep debt of gratitude 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Porter, chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, who has shown a great deal of 
sympathy with these people's cause; they will always with 
lasting gratitude remember the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. 
Vare, aud the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Cooper, the ma- 
jority members of the subcommittee, who bore the brunt of 
their battle and who were their friends, indeed. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the gentleman from Min- 
nesota desire additional time? 

Mr. WEFALD. No; I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of the 
bill for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to acquire, as soon as practicable after the 
enactment of this act, by purchase or by condemnation, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled“ An act to authorize condemna- 
tion of land for sites of public buildings, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 1, 1888, the flowage easements up to elevation 1,064 
sea-level-datum upon all lands in the United States bordering on the 
Lake of the Woods and such lands or interests therein as are neces- 
sary to provide for protective works and measures in the United 
States along the shores of the Lake of the Woods and the banks 
of the Rainy River as specified in article 8 of the convention signed 
at Washington on the 24th of February, 1925, between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain, providing for the 
regulation of the level of the Lake of the Woods, 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Page 2, after line 10, insert: In proceeding by condemnation for 
acquiring such flowage easements on any tract of land any benefit to 
the remainder of the tract or the property thereon derived from such 
easement shall be considered and damages shall be awarded accord- 
ingly.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 

mittee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 3. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed 
to cause to be investigated, as soon as practicable, all just claims for 
damages caused, prior to the acquisition of flowage easements under 
this act, to the inhabitants of the United States by fluctuation of the 
water levels of the Lake of the Woods due to artificial obstructions in 
outlets of said lake, and after due notice and opportunity for hearing, 
to ascertain, determine, and award the annual loss or injury, if any, 
that may have been sustained by the respective claimants and to report 
to Congress for its consideration the amount or am®unts he may find 
to be equitably due such claimants: Provided, That all claims not pre- 
sented to the Secretary of War under this provision prior to the expira- 
tion of six months from the date of the passage ef this act shall not 
be considered by him and shall be forever barred, 


With committee amendments as follows: 


Page 3, line 6, after the word “all,” strike out the word “ just.” 

Page 3, line 11, after the word “ hearing,” strike out the word “ to” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ shall,” and after the word “ de- 
termine” strike out the words “and award the annual and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “ the,“ and in line 15, after the word “ claim- 
ants,” insert“ together with a statement in each case of the substantial 
facts upon which the conclusion is based.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments blocked. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I desire to pre- 
fer a unanimous-consent request in connection with the col- 
loquy that occurred between the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Moore] and myself a few moments ago; that is, that 
there be printed in the Recorp in connection with this discus- 
sion the report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs upon the 
bill H. R. 9872, so that the report of the subcommittee and the 
minority views of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. McReyn- 
orps] can be available to the Members. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think that question ought to be taken 
up in the House. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the report referred to: 


REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE, COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, ON 
H. R. 9872 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
House of Representatives. 

GENTLEMEN: The undersigned members of your subcommittee re- 
spectfully submit the following report and recommend that the bill be 
passed with the following amendment: 

Page 2, line 9, after the period, insert the following: 

“In proceeding by condemnation for acquiring such flowage ease- 
ments on any tract of land any benefit to the remainder of the tract 
or the property thereon derived from such easement shall be consid- 
ered and damages shall be awarded accordingly.” 

The above amendment was suggested by Mr. Hackworth, the Solicitor 
of the State Department, who has been familiar with this whole matter 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 
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for many years, he having been engaged in the preparation of the 
treaty on the subject to which reference hereafter will be made, 

This bill not only has the approval of the State Department, but in 
its present form it is in effect the bill of that department, as will be 
seen from the letter of Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State, to 
the chairman submitting his redraft (the present bill) under date of 
January 27, 1928. 

Its purpose, as will appear from the bill, and to quote the language 
of Mr. Hackworth, is “to authorize the Secretary of War to acquire 
land around the Lake of the Woods for a flowage easement pursuance 
to a convention concluded between the United States and Great 
Britain and to assess the damages which have been suffered by the 
owners of property abutting on the lake over a period of years as the 
result of the fluctuations of the level of the lake.” 

The latter point is the only one which has given your subcommittee 
any concern, a question having been raised in the committee as to 
whether some expressed limitation should be imposed either upon the 
time prior to which damages would not be calculated, or the lake level 
below which they would not be calculated, or both. 

The language of the bill proposed by the State Department in this 
respect is as follows: 

“ The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to cause to 
be investigated, as soon as practicable, all just claims for damages 
caused, prior to the acquisition of flowage rights under this act, to the 
inhabitants of the United States by fluctuation of the water levels of 
the Lake of the Woods, due to artificial obstructions in outlets of said 
lake, and after due notice and opportunity for hearing, to ascertain, 
determine, and award the annual loss or injury, if any, that may have 
been sustained by respective claimants and to report to Congress for 
its consideration the amount or amounts he may find to be equitably 
due such claimants.” 

A majority of your subcommittee are of opinion that this language 
abundantly protects the financial interest of the United States. We 
can not assume that the War Department will make awards of more 
than the amounts which may fairly be due. If there should be errors 
it would seem more likely that they would be in favor of than against 
the Government, if the experience of private claimants before other 
departments can be regarded as a criterion. 

It will be observed that under the language of the bill a claimant ig 
not accorded any right of appeal to the courts, and it will be also 
observed that the payment of all claims has to be considered and 
approved by Congress and, of course, can not be made until an appro- 
priation is made therefor. 

Furthermore, the act provides an extremely short limitation period 
in “that all claims not presented to the Secretary of War under this 
provision prior to the expiration of six months from the date of the 
passage of this act shall not be considered by him and shall be forever 
barred.” 

But although the majority of your subcommittee think that such a 
limitation as has been suggested is not necessary, yet since the ques- 
tion has been raised we discuss here briefly the origin of “claims for 
damages caused prior to the acquisition of flowage easements * * + 
by fluctuation of the water levels * * * due to artificial obstruc- 
tions in outlets of the lake.“ 

The Lake of the Woods is highly irregular in shore line, approxi- 
mately 100 miles from east to west and a like distance from north 
to south, but with several long arms or bays. The lake has an area 
of nearly 1,500 square miles, being some 400 square miles larger than 
the State of Rhode Island. The larger part of it is in Canada and 
drains via the Winnipeg River into Lake Winnipeg. In 1917 there 
were some 20 sections of privately owned land on the American side 
affected by the raising of the lake levels and this quantity is not 
believed to be much greater at present. 

The first obstruction in the lake outlets was made probably as 
early as 1879, but the works which have caused most of the difficulty 
are those known as the Norman Dam in the Winnipeg River. This 
construction was authorized or permitted by the Canadian Government 
in 1893, and was commenced in that year. It was probably not com- 
pleted until 1895, though there is some difference in the testimony as 
to the exact date, 

This dam was constructed to develop water power for a corporation 
operating on the Canadian side. In 1898 the obstruction was intensified 
by building up the dam with stop logs. Since November 19, 1898, the 
height of the dam has been controlled by the provincial government 
under a contract with the power corporation. 

Lands on the American side along the shore of the lake, formerly 
owned by the Chippewa Indians, were duly opened to occupancy on 
May 15, 1898, though some of them had been occupied prior to that 
time by squatters who afterwards converted their tenancy by sufferance 
or at will into permanent title. 

These farmers complained that they were being flooded out by 
reason of the obstruction referred to—Mr. Hackworth says 12 or 
15 years ago,” but some of the testimony would indicate that com- 
plaints were made considerably before that—and our War Depart- 
ment engineers made exhaustive investigations and reported, as late 
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level of the lake. And it was not until after that year and, indeed, 
not until after the investigation made by the International Joint Com- 
mission, hereinafter referred to, that it was definitely ascertained 
that the level of the lake was faised by the obstruction at Norman 
Dam. 

The actual levels at various times, together with the computed 
natural levels, i. e., the levels as they would have been if the obstruc- 
tions had not existed, are set forth in tables prepared by members 
of the subcommittee and by witnesses who appeared before it, from 
plates embodied in the report of the International Joint Commission. 

These figures show that from 1900 to 1906, inclusive, the water 
was maintained at from 2 to 4 feet above its computed natural level, 
and witnesses in behalf of the farmers submitted figures to show that 
during the period from the latter date to 1924 it was usually main- 
tained at least 4 feet above its natural level, the extreme difference 
being about 6 feet, and that these differences were greatest in the 
growing season. 

That this was an actual damage and that it has been a continuing 
damage to the farmers on the lake shore there can be no doubt, 
though Mr. Hackworth estimates that the total of all claims will 
not exceed $50,000. Whether that damage is one for which these 
people should receive compensation is the question here involved, 
and your subcommittee is of opinion that the bill, by providing for 
the payment of “just claims" permits the solicitors of the War 
Department to establish standards for the proof of claims which will 
exclude from consideration any other kind. 

Nor does your subcommittee think it necessary to hedge the de- 
partment about with restrictions which may later be found to be 
impracticable or even inequitable. That some such valid claims do 
exist has been recognized by the Government of Canada and by our 
own Government. These and other boundary matters (involving 
both land and water) were first covered in a treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, proclaimed May 13, 1910, by which 
the International Joint Commission was established. This is gen- 
erally referred to as the treaty of 1909, having been ratified by the 
United States Senate on March 3 of that year. 

That treaty provides, in Article II, “that any interference with 
or diversion from their natural channel of such waters on either 
side of the boundary, resulting in any injury on the other side of 
the boundary, shall give rise to the same rights and entitle the in- 
jured parties to the same legal remedies as if such injury took 
place in the country where such diversion or interference occurred, 
but this provision shall not apply to cases already existing. 

The date of this treaty furnishes a point which may be important 
for the determination of the rights of an American settler to damages 
for past flowage. The language above quoted would seem to 
expressly provide for compensation for damages otcurring after 
the proclamation of that treaty and to expressly exclude damages 
which occurred prior to that date. But such obligation and the 
mit of such obligation was applicable only to each Government 
with respect to citizens of the other. Furthermore, as bearing upon 
the rights of people owning lands on the American side of the Lake 
of the Woods, the undersigned desire to point out that at the time 
of the proclamation of this treaty these people had the assurances 
of their own Government engineers that the Norman Dam was not 
responsible for their damages, which assurances, as we have already 
said, were later proven to be erroneous. 

On account of the complaints of American farmers and their de- 
mand for recognition by the International Joint Commission of the 
damages which had accrued to them in the past, and on account 
of a change in the policy of this Government with regard to the 
maintenance of the lake levels, a new treaty was finally negotiated, 
known as the “Treaty of 1925, to regulate the levels of the Lake 
of the Woods.“ In that treaty Article IX provides that— 

“The United States and the Dominion of Canada shall each on its 
own side of the boundary assume responsibility for any damage or 
injury which may have heretofore resulted to it or to its inhabitants 
from the fluctuations of the levels of the Lake of the Woods, or of 
the outflow therefrom.” 

It will be observed that this section by the use of the word “ here- 
tofore does not limit the time during which this damage must 
have occurred; and this point is emphasized by the following lan- 
guage appearing in the same section: 

“Each shall likewise assume responsibility for any damage or in- 
jury which may hereafter result to it or to its inhabitants from the 
regulation of the level of Lake of the Woods.” 

Concerning the history of this treaty, Mr. Hackworth, who was 
its principal draftsman on behalf of the United States, says that “as 
to past damages it was thought that in view of the fact that Canada 
was going to provide for the flowage easements and protective work 
it would be only fair for this Government as its part of the arrange- 
ment to take care of such damages, if any.” 

The 1925 treaty provides that the level of Lake of the Woods 
shall ordinarily be maintained between elevations 1,056 and 1,061.25 
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as 1911, that the obstructions at the Norman Dam did not raise the 
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sea-level datum and that it shall at no time exceed elevation 1,062.5 
sea-level datum. In order to accomplish this the bill provides for the 
acquisition of flowage easements up to elevation 1,064 sea-level datum. 
It will be observed that this treaty level, which Is now desired by 
the United States in aid of navigation, is about as high as the maxi- 
mum to which this water has heretofore been raised by the Norman 
Dam, and the level of the flowage rights is considerably higher. 
This will practically involye a complete taking of the lands in question. 
We conclude by repeating that inasmuch as the bill (H. R. 9872) 
only provides for the payment of damages which may justly be found 
due and for such payment only as appropriations may hereafter be 
made therefore by Congress, your subcommittee are of opinion that 
the wishes of the State Department should be complied with by the 
passage of this bill and that the interests of the United States will 
be adequately protected thereby, 
Respectfully submitted. 
WILLIAM N. VAILE, 
HENRY ALLEN Cooper, 
Subcommittee. 


MINORITY REPORT 
. APRIL 8, 1925. 
Hon. STEPHEN G. PORTER, 

Chairman Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regret that I am unable to agree with the 
majority of the members of your subcommittee in their report and rec- 
ommendations on H. R. 9872. Permit me to say, however, that no 
effort has been made to reconcile our views on this bill, as your chair- 
man, the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. VAILe, after the hearings, wrote 
out his opinion and submitted it to us for signature. I am in accord 
with that portion of the majority of the subcommittee’s report in which 
they recommend the following amendment: 

“In proceeding by condemnation for acquiring such flowage ease- 
ments on any tract of land any benefit to the remainder of the tract or 
the property thereon derived from such easement shall be considered 
and damages shall be awarded accordingly.” 

But I am opposed to that portion of the bill which reads as follows : 

“The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to cause to 
be investigated, ag soon as practicable, all just claims for damages 
caused, prior to the acquisition of flowage rights under this act, to the 
inhabitants of the United States by fluctuation of the water levels of 
the Lake of the Woods, due to artificial obstructions in outlets of said 
lake, and after due notice and opportunity for hearing, to ascertain, 
determine, and award the annual loss or injury, if any, that may have 
been sustained by respective claimants and to report to Congress for its 
consideration the amount or amounts he may find to be equitably due 
such ¢laimants.” 

This should not be passed without restrictions and limitations, if 
passed at all. Personally I am opposed to referring a matter of this 
kind to a department with full power to act and to use their own dis- 
cretion without rules and regulations and with no authority of Congress 
to review their actions. The main reason given for recommending the 
passage of this bill in these words by the committee's report is from 
the fact that it is proposed by the State Department. To my mind 
this is no reason at all, bearing on this question, because their duties 
are executive and administrative, etc., and our duties are legislative, 
or creative. In disputed legal complications which will arise on the 
question of considering damages to the parties involved, your committee 
should certainly not leave these questions to some person in the War 
Department for determination. I shall not undertake to go into a 
detailed history of the location and conditions which have existed of 
the Lake of the Woods, because this has been coyered by the majority. 
report, but I will merely undertake to call your attention to these state- 
ments of facts which are raised for the discussion of the legal prob- 
lems involved. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS 


In 1893 to 1895 what is known as the Norman Dam was built on the 
Canadian side by the authority of the Canadian Government, In 1898 
stop logs were placed in this construction. Since that time this dam 
has remained the same without further obstruction. The construction 
of this dam and the placing of these stop logs, when in full use, raised 
the level of the Lake of the Woods, as a rule, about 2 feet above what 
would be its level in the course of nature. The result of the construc- 
tion and maintenance of this dam is what the citizens of the United 
States complain caused the damage to their property. 

This land was not open for entry by the United States until October 
5, 1898, as shown by statement of the Department of the Interior 
hereto attached and marked “ Exhibit A,” but not for copy, and any 
who were living there prior to that date were squatters without right. 
From this it clearly appears that no person had acquired any legal 
right to this property from the United States prior to the construction 
of the Norman Dam and the placing of the stop logs therein. On the 
13th of June, 1902, Congress adopted a project for improving Warroad 
Harbor and Warroad River, Minn., which is part of the Lake of the 
Woods, for the purpose of navigation, and you will find a letter in this 
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record of the hearings, page No. 45, in which our Government requested 
the Canadian Government to prevent the level of the lake falling below 
the datum of 7.2 feet. The proof furthermore shows that the Canadian 
Government was not able to keep the level of the lake up to what the 
Government of the United States desired. This insistence on the part 
of the United States was not changed until May 19, 1913, although 
numerous complaints had been made by our citizens. Mr. Hackworth 
says that our Government's position was changed somewhere about that 
time (p. 107, hearings). 


LIABILITY FOR DAMAGES 


I was under the impression, when the proof was being taken in this 
case, that the people now asking for damages to their property were 
not entitled to any damages from the fact that they made entry and 
acquired the legal title to this property after the Norman Dam was 
built, about which they complain as the cause of their overflow, but after 
hearing all the evidence in this case and considering the legal questions 
involved, I am of the opinion that this would not apply unless the 
damages to the property amounted to a taking of the property— 

“1, Under general principles of international law, Canada would ap- 
pear to have had no right to raise the natural level of the lake without 
the consent of the United States. 

„The usage which a riparian makes of that part of the lake over 
which he is sovereign must not be harmful to the other riparian. 
Thus, when there is a question of damming the waters of a lake in the 
territory of one of the two States, of lowering their level or diverting 
them, such works can not be undertaken in one of the States without 
the consent of the other, if by thus interfering with the waters situated 
in the other State serious impediments will be caused to the use of a 
river for navigation purposes or important changes caused to the 
waters of a large region.’ (Fauchille's Traite De Droit International 
Public, vol. 1, p. 412.) 

“2. Under general principles of municipal law a riparian owner is 
entitled to have the water or watercourse on which his property is 
situated maintained in its state of nature and to have relief or dam- 
ages against one changing such state. 

Property owners on a navigable lake have the right to have the 
natural level maintained, and to relief in equity, if necessary, to 
accomplish that end.“ (Runyard v. Oetting Bros. Ice Co., 125 N. W. 
931. 142 Wis. 471.) 

It an obstruction erected upon land of a riparian owner before 
other. riparian owners acquired their land was causing with each 
freshet a new overflow, the other riparian owners could have it re- 
moved.“ (Judd v. Blakeman, 195 S. W. 119, 175 Ky. 848.) 

„„A riparian owner was ehtitled to have.the waters of the lake 
adjacent to his land stand as they were wont, and not to have his land 
overflowed more than usual; but, unless such rights were invaded, 
lower riparian owners on a river flowing out of the Jake were entitled 
to the beneficial use of the stream flowing therefrom.’ (Krieg v. 
Kaufman, 178 N. W. 338.) 

“*One who raises the water of a stream by a dam is liable for 
damages by the flooding thereby of lands above it, net only at ordinary 
low water, but at ordinary high water.’ (Allen v. T. Electric Co., 108 
N. W. 79—Mich. 1906.) 

„Where one landowner causes water to be discharged upon the 
land of an adjoining owner at a point where such water would never 
have flowed In a state of nature * * such injured landowner is 
entitled to nominal damages, even if the result was beneficial to his 
land, and he is likewise entitled to whatever actual damages he may 
have sustained.’ (Kennedy v. Murphy, 112 III. App. 607.)" 

From these authorities you will readily see that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment was without authority to permit the building of the Norman 
Dam, in so far as it affected the property situated in the United 
States. If the building of the Norman Dam caused the raising of the 
level of the lake and it overflowed in the United States to such an 
extent that it resulted in the taking of the property, then only those 
who owned such property prior to the construction of the dam would 
be entitled to damages. In this case the United States owned the 
property at the time, and the overflow, as a result of building said dam, 
could not be considered a taking, because the proof shows that it 
merely overflowed at different times during different years. Where 
there is a sale of land and the flood is prior to the sale, only the 
yendor has right of action. If, however, the structure is built while 
the vendor is the owner and the flood occurs subsequently to the sale, 
only the vendee has right of action. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE VENDEN ARE NOT SUBROGATED TO THE RIGHTS OF 
THE VENDOR IN A TRANSFER OF REAL ESTATE FOR AN INJURY IN THE 
NATURE OF A TRESPASS 
„Damages in compensation for an injury in the nature of trespass 

will not pass by a conveyance of the land.“ (Schuylkill & S. Navigation 

Co. v. Decker, 2 Watts, 343.) 

„A purchaser of land can not sue for injuries done to the premises 
before he acquired title.’ (Litchfield v. Norwood Mfg. Co., 48 N. Y. S. 
496.) 

“s One whose land is damaged by the permanent flooding thereof may 
recover such damages even after conveying the land to another by 
warranty deed.’ (Id.) 
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A purchaser of land has a right of action for injuries to the land 
caused by the overflow of water diverted from a stream by ditches on 
a railroad right of way, though the ditches were constructed before 
the purchase.“ (St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. of Texas v. Clayton, 
118 8. W. 248.) 

A purchaser is presumed to buy the accessory rights to the prop- 
erty transferred, but damages suffered by the vendor before the sale 
are a personal right not transferred and can not be recovered without 
an express subrogation.’ (Matthews v. Alsworth, 12 Southern, 518.)“ 


CONTINUING TRESPASS 


I am of the opinion, however, that in this case the property owners 
in the United States, damaged by this overflow at different times, 
resulting from the building of Norman Dam, as nothing further ap- 
pears, would be entitled to recover the amount of their damages on 
the theory that it is a continuing trespass to their property; and this 
would be true, regardless of the fact that they bought and entered this 
property after the Norman Dam had been erected, if nothing further 
appears as a bar. 

“In treating of ‘continuing trespass to realty,’ it is said in 38 Cyc., 
at page 1127, that ‘damages for all the injury to the land which 
results from a single act of trespass to realty are recoverable in a 
single action; but where the act is not a single act of trespass, but a 
continuing trespass or series of trespasses which amount to an appro- 
priation or an attempt to appropriate the land itself or its use to the 
use of the trespasser, the damages are to be assessed for the trespass 
only, and not as if for the permanent appropriation of the land * . 

“This principle is illustrated by the case of Winchester v. Stevens 
Point (17 N. W. 3, and 17 N. W. 547). There the plaintiff complained 
that the defendant city had constituted a dyke or embankment in front 
of her premises which rendered them inaccessible, and that this em- 
bankment dammed up the water and set it back upon her lands, 
diminishing them in value and causing damages in the sum of $700. 
The court said: 

It seems that the acts complained of by the plaintiff are in the 
nature of a continuing trespass or nuisance, and that the rule as to 
the damages which the plaintiff may recover in such actions is not the 
damages he may sustain in the future, but such as he has sustained 
at the time the action was commenced.’ A 

“The above rule quoted from Cyc. is qualified by the statement that 
‘although where defendant has the right to appropriate land or an 
easement therein by eminent domain, plaintiff is, according to some 
decisions, allowed a recovery in trespass of the entire loss as for a 
taking.’ 

“For this qualification the case of Weaver v. Mississippi & Rum 
River Boom Co. (28 Minn. 534, 11 N. W. 114) is cited. There the 
defendant by the construction and maintenance of its boom across the 
Mississippi River invaded the land of the plaintiff—a riparian owner— 
by superinduced additions of water, earth, logs, etc., so as effectually 
to destroy or impair its usefulness. It was held that this was not a 


_mere consequential injury, but amounted to a taking of the property 


within the State constitutional provision. The evidence tended to 
show that the trespass of defendant deprived plaintiff of the use of his 
property for a certain period of time, hence the value of such use 
became material in determining the amount of damage which plaintiff 
had sustained. 

“The measure of damages for an appropriation of the use of the 
land by a continuing trespass is the worth of the use of the property, 
except where the doctrine is held that the recovery is based on a per- 
manent appropriation of the land by defendant.’ (38 Cyc. 1129.) 

“The term ‘continuing trespass’ seems to be used in the sense of a 
series of trespasses. For instance, in Judd v. Blakeman (175 Ky. 
848, 195 S. W. 119) the appellant had erected on his land an embank- 
ment which caused the water to overflow lands on the opposite side of 
the stream. The appellees, who acquired their lands after the erection 
of the embankment, showed that the embankment caused the waters, 
with every freshet and high tide, to overflow and damage their lands, 
in greater volume and more frequently than they were used to flow 
before the embankment was erected. It was held that the appellees 
were entitled to a mandatory injunction directing the removal of the 
obstruction. The court said: 

Each recurrent flood will bring with it a new trespass, to pre- 
vent which it was the duty and within the power of the chancellor to 
prevent by mandatory injunction; otherwise appellees would be with- 
out an adequate remedy. A multiplicity of suits would result and it 
would be absolutely impossible in any one suit to determine the full 
value of the damage that would result from such an obstruction. It is 
simply a question of whether appellees should be permitted to enjoy 
their land in its natural state or whether they should be deprived of 
this right in order that appellant might enjoy his lands in an artificial 
condition detrimental to appellee.’ ” 


LIABILITY OF THE UNITED STATES BASED ON THE ASSUMPTION OF THE 
CANADIAN GOYERNMENT’S LIABILITY, UNDER ARTICLE 9, TREATY OF JULY 
17, 1925, BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 
Article 9 provides that the United States and the Dominion of 

Canada shall each on its own side of the boundary assume responsi- 

bility for any damage or injury which may have heretofore resulted 


* 
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to it or to its inhabitants from the fluctuations of the level of the Lake 
of the Woods or of the outflow therefrom. 

“Canada would appear, from the principles established, to be liable 
(1) to the United States or its nationals (owning lands at the time) 
for damages caused to the lands in the United States through the rais- 
ing of the level of the Lake of the Woods by means of dams constructed 
on its territory, and (2) to individual landowners in the United States 
whose lands were overflowed only after their purchase from the United 
States, even though they were purchased after the erection of the dams, 
unless the United States can be sald to have adopted the acts of Canada 
complained of as acts of its own, performed in the exercise of its power 
to regulate navigation (interstate and foreign commerce). 

“1. Did’ the United States adopt, in effect, the acts of Canada as its 
own? 

“In the final report of the International Joint Commission it is 
stated: 

„In 1895, seven years after the completion of the Rollerway Dam, 
Colonel Naff, of the General Land Office, United States Department of 
the Interior, was sent to the Lake of the Woods to investigate com- 
plaints made by settlers on the south shore of the lake in Minnesota 
that their lands had been submerged by high levels caused by the con- 
struction of the Rollerway Dam. Colonel Naft reported that it was 
claimed by the settlers that the Rollerway Dam had raised the level 
of the lake about 3 feet higher than its natural stage, and that the 
month of May will be the best season of the year to make a critical 
examination of the condition and extent of the overflowage and the 
amount of damage done upon which to base a plea of complaint and for 
relief. 

“*Apparently no action was taken in the matter by the United States 
Government, nor was the matter ever brought officially to the attention 
of the Canadian Government (p. 19). 

In 1902, on the basis of surveys of Warroad River, authorized by 
the Congress of the United States, and made by engineers of the United 
States War Department in 1899 to 1900, a project was adopted by 
Congress for the improvement of Warroad Harbor so as to provide a 
7.2 foot channel. In the plans for this improvement all depths were 
reduced to what the War Department later referred to as the“ normal“ 
level of the lake; that is, a stage of 7.2 feet on the Warroad gauge, 


corresponding to 1,060.8 sea level datum (p. 18). 
* * * * * 


„As a consequence, in May, 1925, the Government of the United 
States suggested to the Government of the Dominion of Canada that the 
Norman Dam be so operated as to prevent the level of the Lake of the 
Woods from falling below the datum of 7.2 on the Warroad gauge; 
1. e., 1,060.8, sea level datum (p. 18). 

* * . * » Ea * 

„As the result of flooding of lands along the south shore of the lake 
in 1905 and 1907, protests were made by the settlers to the United 
States Government. The 1907 protest consisted of a series of affidavits 
which reached the United States department about the end of that y 
(p. 19). : 

J . * . * . . 

„elt may be noted that none of the protests referred to above were 
brought to the attention of the Canadian Government by the Govern- 
ment of the United States’ (p. 20). 

From the above citations it can be readily seen that the Government 
of the United States did adopt and approve the maintenance of the 
Norman Dam, 

LIABILITIES OF THE UNITED STATES FOR INJURIES SUSTAINED IN THE 
EXERCISE OF ITS POWERS TO REGULATE NAVIGATION 


Injuries caused subsequent to purchase of land through the main- 
tenance of dams constructed prior to purchase in the interest of naviga- 
tion is now the question involved. 

“If it may be said that the United States adopted the act of Canada 
in building the dams as its own act in the exercise of its power to 
regulate navigation, it would not be liable to Individuals who purchased 
their lands after the building of the dams. 

In Philadelphia Co, v. Stimson, Secretary of War (224 U. 8. 
605), the complainant, a corporation of Pennsylvania, was the owner 
in fee of Brunots Island in the Ohio River, Pa. In 1858 a statute was 
enacted in Pennsylvania providing for the appointment of commissioners 
to ascertain and mark the lines of ordinary high and low waters, These 
lines were definitely fixed along the shore of Brunots Island. Subse- 
quent to the establishment of the State commissioners’ line, a con- 
siderable portion of the shore of the island was washed away from 
time to time so that a large part of the upland became submerged. 
The United States Government, in order to increase the depth of water 
in the harbor of Pittsburgh, caused a dam to be constructed across the 
Ohio River a short distance below Brunots Island, The effect of this 
dam was to submerge Brunots Island to a far greater extent and to 
make the water over the complainant's land navigable at certain times 
where it was not navigable before. In 1895 the Secretary of War estab- 


lished a harbor line which ran across the complainants land within 
the line of the State commissioners. In 1907 the Secretsry of War 
changed the harbor line so as to make it coincide with the actual high- 
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water mark, since along a part of the shore of the island the harbor 
line of 1895 ran several hundred feet outside the high-water mark as 
it then existed, 

“The complainant desired to reelnim a part of the land of the island 
which had been submerged by establishing a coal wharf which was to 
extend across both of the harbor lines to the State commissioners’ line. 
The Secretary of War refused to permit the complainant to build such 
a wharf outside the harbor line of 1907 and threatened criminal prose- 
cution if he undertook to do so. The company brought proceedings in 
equity to set aside the harbor lines as established so far as they en- 
croached upon the land above the line established by the State com- 
missioners and to restrain the Secretary of War from causing criminal 
proceedings to be instituted against the complainant because of the 
reclamation and occupation of its land outside the limits prescribed by 
the Secretary of War. 

“The Supreme Court, in affirming a decree sustaining a demurrer to 
the bill in the lower court, said: 

“*Tt will be observed that it is said that the United States caused 
the erection of the dam in the interest of navigation, The complainant 
purchased the island subsequently, in the year 1896, and we are not 
concerned here with the question whether there was any appropriation 
of land of the owner by the United States and cause of action arose 
to recover its value. (Gibson v. United States, 166 U. S. 269; United 
States v. Lynah, 188 U. S. 455; Bedford v. United States, 192 U. 8. 
217; Manigault v. Springs, 199 U. S. 475; C., B. & Q. Ry. v. Drainage 
Commissioners, 200 U. S. 561, 583, 584.) So far as the bill shows the 
dam was lawfully built, and the allegations with respect to it wholly 
tall to state any case entitling the complainant to relief by reason of 
its construction.” (223 U. S. p. 627.) 

“The court also said (p. 624): 

„The doctrine that the owner takes the risk of the increase or 
diminution of his land by the action of the water applies as well to 
rivers that are strong and swift, to those that overflow their banks, 
and whether or not dikes and other defenses are necessary to keep the 
water within its proper limits.’ 

„The first paragraph above quoted seems to stand for the proposition 
that where the United States lawfully builds a dam in the interest of 
navigation (and the same principle would seem to be applicable in the 
case where a dam is constructed on the foreign side of a boundary 
water and the United States acquiesces in the maintenance of the dam), 
the United States will not be Hable for any appropriation of land 
caused’ by the maintenance of a dam which was erected before the 
owner purchased the land. The question apparently would be consid- 
ered only where the appropriation was made while in the hands of the 
person who owned it when the dam was erected.” 

The proof in this record correctly shows that the United States did 
adopt the act of Canada in building and maintaining the Norman Dam, 
and as this was done for the purpose of navigation and the damages 
resulting were merely incidental and not a taking of their property, 
there can be no recoyery during the period of time in which the United 
States took this position. I have heretofore called your attention to 
the United States Government's request to the Canadian Government 
to keep the level of the Lake of the Woods at a higher level than it 
was maintaining on account of navigation at Warroad gauge. These 
claimants, under the facts and principles of law cited, would not be 
entitled to any damages up to May 19, 1913, when the Government of 
the United States changed its position as to the injuries resulting 
from the level of the lake. The United States having adopted the act 
of Canada as its own act in the exercising of its power regulating 
navigation, would not be liable to any individual even owning land at 
the time of the bullding of the dam, as the damage caused did rot 
amount to a taking of the land within the meaning of the fifth amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States. 

LIABILITY OF THE UNITED STATES AS VENDOR 

The grantee simply took all right and title of the United States, pay- 
ing valuable consideration thereof. There is no contention made in 
this case that the United States made any representations in reference 
to this property, but even if it were so contended that representations 
were made by the United States, a purchaser of property has no right 
to rely on representations of the vendor as to its quality, where he has 
reasonable opportunity to examine it and judge for himself of its quali- 
ties. (Shepherd v. Goben, 39 N. E. 506.) The doctrine of caveat 
emptor applies to contracts for the sale of real property or of some 
interest therein, as well as to contracts for the sale of personal prop- 
erty. (39 Cyc. 1278.) 

It was contended by Mr. Berkman, attorney and witness for the 
claimants in this case, that the purchaser of land bought under the 
Government survey takes not merely what he buys and with the waters 
up or down, but he also takes any rights to which his grantor may have 
been entitled, and that he will be subrogated to the rights of grantor, 

I have heretofore made citations which I do not consider it necessary 
to repeat showing that this is not a correct legal conclusion, 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. The Norman Dam was built In 1893-1895, and the stop logs placed 

in same in 1898, and this was prior to the legal entry of any property 
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made in the United States of the land bordering on the Lake of the 
Woods. j 

2. That the building and maintenance of this dam has caused the 
raising of the level of the Lake of the Woods on an average from 2 to 
3 feet (p. 74, hearings), which has resulted in damages to the property 
owners in the United States at different times. 

3. That the Government Of the United States is responsible to any 
of these claimants for damages Incurred whenever there is legal lability 
under the treaty of the United States Government with the Canadian 
Government, dated July 17, 1925, and that there is no legal liability 
to any claimant prior to May 19, 1913. S 

4. That the Government of the United States is only liable to those 
who own this land In fee simple for any damages caused by the overflow 
of this lake on thelr property in excess of what Is computed as the level 
of the lake in its natural stage, 

On pages 106 and 107 of the hearings you will find that Mr. Hack- 
worth, representative of the State Department, was asked his legal con- 
clusions as to the Mability for damages and at what time. He sald 
upon that proposition that he would divide this into two periods, one 
from 1898 to 1917 and from 1917 to the present time, and that it was 
his legal opinion that we had no claim against Canada for the first 
period, if we had acquiesced in what they had done, but further stated 
as to whether or not our citizens there have claim against the United 
States is a different proposition. I adopt the suggestion of Mr. Hack- 
wörth in reference to dividing this Into two periods and insist that 
these claimants are not entitled to compensation up to May 19, 1913, 
for the reasons heretofore stated, and that any damages claimed since 
that date are entitled to be considered. Whatever we allow the claim- 
ants under this bill will be as a matter of grace, but we should under- 
stand that by grace they should not be entitled to any greater compen- 
sation than what they would be entitled to recover under the strict 
legal right, providing they had the right to sue. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


I suggest that this bill be so amended as to provide that no damage 
to this property caused by the overflow of the Lake of the Woods shail 
be considered prior to May 19, 1913, and that no person should be 
awarded any damages unless he owned the property in fee at the time, 
and, furthermore, that no damages shall be awarded except those dam- 
ages caused by the overflow in the excess of what is computed as the 
level of the lake in the natural state, I further suggest that this be 
referred to the War Department under these rules and restrictions for 
them to make investigation and report on the claims filed, the amount 
of the damages, if any, and with synopsis of evidence upon which they 
act. If such report could be brought back to this committee for action 
during next session of Congress, I feel that Justice would be done both 
as to the claimants and the Government, 

Respectfully submitted. 

S. D. MCREYNOLDS, 
Member of Subcommittee. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, before that is 
done, I think on page 3, line 11, there ought to be the word 
“and” inserted between the words “ascertain” and deter- 
mine.” Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania offer that 
amendment? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
that on page 3, line 11, there be inserted, after the word “ ascer- 
tain,” the word “and,” and strike out the comma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 11, after the word “ascertain,” strike out the comma 
and insert the word “ and.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that the committee rise and report 
the bill back to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SNELL, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
9872) to carry into effect the provisions of the convention be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain to regulate the level 
of the Lake of the Woods, concluded on the 24th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1925, had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass, $ 
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Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to. final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en gros. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. ; 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed: and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


INDEMNITY TO GREAT BRITAIN ON ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF DANIEL 
SHAW WILLIAMSON 


Mr. PORTER. Mr, Speaker, I call up H. R. 11308, a bill 
authorizing the payment of an indemnity to Great Britain on 
account of the death of Daniel Shaw Williamson, a British 
subject, who was killed at East St. Louis, III., on July 1, 1921. 

The SPEAKER, ‘This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Accordingly the House automatically resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of H. R. 11308, with Mr. SNELL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be paid to 
Great Britain, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, as a matter of grace and without reference to the question of 
legal lability of the United States, the sum of $2,000, as full indemnity 
for the death of Daniel Shaw Williamson, a British subject, who was 
killed by a policeman at East St. Louis, III., July 1, 1921, as set forth 
in the message Of the President on December 13, 1924, printed as Senate 
Document No. 172, Sixty-elghth Congress, second session. 


Mr. PORTER, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the message of 
the President and the letter from the Secretary of State be 
read by the Clerk in part of my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in rela- 
tion to the claim presented by the British Government for indemnity 
on account of the death of Daniel Shaw Williamson, a British subject, 
at East St. Louis, III., on July 1, 1921. I recommend that Congress 
authorize an appropriation and that an appropriation be made to effect 
a settlement of this claim in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Secretary of State, 

CaLvin Cooripes, 

Tun WHitTe House, 

Washington, December 13, 192}. 
The PRESIDENT: 

I deem it necessary to bring to your attention a claim presented by 
the British Embassy at Washington for Indemnity on account of the 
death of Daniel Shaw Williamson, a British subject, 22 years old, 
who was killed at East St. Louis, III., on July 1, 1921. A coroner's 
jury found that Mr. Williamson came to his death as a result of gun- 
shot wounds inflicted by a police officer, 

It appears from testimony taken at the coroner's inquest that while 
making his way peaceably toward his home Mr. Williamson was 
accosted by two policemen in plain clothes and ordered to halt. 

For some unknown reason, possibly because of impaired hearing, 
because of noise made by the motor cycle in which the policemen were 
traveling, or because he did not know that the men who approached 
him were policemen, Mr. Williamson disregarded the order to halt 
and continued to move toward his home, which was only a short dis- 
tance away. One witness at the inquest testified that a shot was fired 
by the policemen, after which Mr. Williamson started to run, when 


‘a second shot was fired; but the policeman who did the shooting 


testified that Mr. Williamson ran before he fired the first shot. Wheu 
Mr. Williamson reached his home he fell mortally wounded and died a 
few minutes later, 

It seems to be established by the testimony taken at the coroner's 
inquest that Mr. Williamson had been engaged in conversation with 
his associates; that the policemen were in plain clothes and that 
when they first accosted Williamson they were within a few feet of 
him and could easily have arrested him without resort to the use of 
firearms; and that the shooting was done with a riot gun. There 
apparently was no reason to suspect that Mr. Williamson had com- 
mitted or Intended to commit, any offense, and it is belleved that in 
the circumstances the use of a riot gun was unwarranted. On learning 
of the lamentable incident Mr. John Williamson, the father of Daniel 
Shaw Williamson, who resides at 33 Fishcross by Alloa, Scotland, came 
to the United States from Scotland to ascertain the actual circum- 
stances attending the death of his son. He incurred considerable 
expense and forfeited his salary for the period of his absence from 
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home. The British Government considers that the father of the de 
ceased is entitled to an indemnity, and has presented a claim in the 
sum of $2,000. Correspondence with the Governor of IIlinois has not 
resulted in steps being taken to indemnify Mr. John Williamson and 
has not revealed the existence of any remedy which could be pursued 
with a view to recovering an indemnity. 

As the shooting of Daniel Shaw Williamson appears from informa- 
tion available to the department to have been unwarranted and as it 
seems certain that no redress will be afforded by the State of IIlinols 
or the municipality of East St. Louis, I recommend that the Congress 
be requested to authorize an appropriation for the payment to Mr. John 
Williamson of the sum of $2,000 requested by the British Government 
as indemnity for the death of his son, Daniel Shaw Williamson, and 
to appropriate the amount mentioned as an act of grace and without 
reference to the question of the legal liability of the United States. 

As a summary of the essential facts regarding the claim is embodied 
in this communication, it is deemed unnecessary to accompany it with 
copies of the correspondence in this case. All or any part of the cor- 
respondence will, of course, be furnished should the Congress so desire. 

It will be noted from the inelosed communication from the Director 
of the Budget, to whom the matter was referred, that the proposed 
action is not in conflict with the financial program of this Government. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES E. HUGHES. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, December 10, 1924. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I do not see that I can add 
anything to the very concise statement of facts contained in the 
letter from the Secretary of State. The amount asked, $2,000, 
is extremely modest. It has met with the approval of the 
President and the Secretary of State and has the unanimous 
approval of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. It is one of 
those claims that ought to be paid and paid promptly. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr: Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I hope the gentleman will not object. 
Bini PORTER. How long does the gentleman propose to 

e? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want about 15 minutes to discuss this 
matter, 

Mr. PORTER. We have only two Calendar Wednesdays 
during the session. We have five bills and have disposed of 
only one. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman is always allotted one hour 
to a side. 

Mr. PORTER. I shall not object if the gentleman's time is 
limited to 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to talk to you for a few minutes about H. R. 
11253. I do not want what I say construed as intended in 
any way to impede any farm legislation that may be in con- 
templation at this session of Congress, but I want to bring this 
bill to your attention for this reason: That under this bill I 
provide a method whereby you make no charge on the Treasury 
of the United States except for administrative expenses, to 
meet the objection of a large number and give to the farmer the 
same kind of protection you give to the manufacturer. The 
manufacturer is protected by a customs duty, and I have 
simply drawn this bill so as to give to the farmer a part of that 
duty, so it will work in his case just the same as it works for 
the manufacturer. 

I am frank to say in the outset that I do not know whether 
this policy or principle shall become the permanent policy of 
this Government; but as long as you have a tariff for protec- 
tion or a tariff for customs duties, then under my plan you 
can have a similar protection which will balance and lift the 
farmer up and give him the same privileges enjoyed by the 
manufacturer. : 

I will show you how it is done. In the first place, I have 
provided for a board consisting of the State and National 
presidents of farm organizations. They are made into a board 
for the purpose of standardizing production in this country. 
In other words, the duty of that board would be to come to 
Washington, take all the information available, and determine 
from the amount of the surplus on hand the amount produced 
last year of any of the basic commodities, and determine what 
should be the amount, in order to meet the domestic demands 
and the foreign trade, for the coming year. There is nothing 


compulsory about it, because you can not under our form of 
government compel men to reduce production. But to illus- 
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trate: If that organization had been in session in January of 
this year, they would have found that we made 16,000,000 bales 
of cotton in the United States off of 46,000,000 acres planted 
last year. That is about 175 pounds per acre. If they, in look- 
ing over the situation, should determine that this country 
should not produce over 12,000,000 bales of cotton the next year 
in order to supply the domestic consumption and the foreign 
trade, they would say they find that 12,000,000 bales of cotton is 
the standard production and that, based upon last year’s acreage, 
150 pounds of lint cotton per acre would be the standard through- 
out the United States. Then you would diffuse this informa- 
tion through the county agents throughout the United States, 
That agency and organization is already set up. The county 
agent would give notice that he would be in his office, we will 
say, from the Ist day of February to the Ist day of March, 
and farmers in all of the counties would be interested to know 
what is meant by the standard of production. A farmer would 
come into the agent's office and he would say, “I want to find 
out what you mean by this standard of production.” The 
agent would say that a board, composed of farm representa- 
tives, had determined that 150 pounds of lint cotton per acre, 
based on last year’s production, would be the standard for 
this year. 

The agent would ask, “How many acres of cotton did you 
have last year?” Suppose he should say 100 acres. Then the 
agent would say, “I am ready to issue you a certificate for a 
standard of 15,000 pounds of lint cotton.” Then this man will 
ask, “ Will there be anything to make me produce that amount 
or not produce it?” and the agent will answer “No.” He can 
plant more acres than he planted last year or less acres or 
just as many as he wishes. There is nothing in the law to pro- 
hibit it, and the agent is simply stating the amount that ought 
to be produced by him compared with his production the year 
before. The agent would then say he was willing to issue him 
this standard. 

This is for educational purposes, There is nothing com- 
pulsory about it. It is simply to enlighten and bring to his 
attention what amount he should produce of this article that 
would make a reasonable amount to meet the demands of the 
foreign market and the domestic trade. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. How does any Government agent or anyone else 
know what the elements are going to produce in any crop so 
that before the crop is harvested he can give advance informa- 
tion that they are going to need so many bales or so many 
bushels? ; 

Mr. McKEOWN. It is easy enough to determine the probable 
amount of wheat needed and the probable amount of cotton 
needed and the probable amount of tobacco needed in any given 


year. 

Mr. BEGG. In getting that information would he not have 
to know how much was going to be imported from the foreign 
markets—from Canada, South America, Russia, and other for- 
eign countries? 1 

Mr. McKEOWN. He would simply base it upon an estimate, 
which would be the best he could do with all the light before 
him. Of course, it could not be absolutely accurate, but you 
have sufficient information from the Commerce Department, 
from the Census Bureau, from the Department of Agriculture, 
and from the other departments to at least make a good guess, 
and it is simply for the purpose of education and also to be 
used in connection with my second proposition. 

Mr. BEGG. Is not that guess founded solely on whether or 
not weather conditions are favorable, and if weather conditions 
turn out to be unfavorable the guess does not amount to any- 
thing, does it? 

Mr. McKEOWN. What I meant to say to the gentleman is 
that there might be a total failure, of course, but I am calling 
the gentleman's attention to what would be a standard produc- 
tion in the United States under average circumstances. Of 
course; a man could plant more cotton or less cotton. We do 
not attempt to regulate that and say he must do this or do that. 
We come to that in connection with another matter here which 
will be to induce him to standardize his production as much as 
possible. Of course, crop conditions, insect pests, drought, 
weather conditions will change the production, and it may be 
less or it may be more. We can not control it to start with by 
mere acreage. : 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion, although I have no inclination to interfere with his time 
or with his speech. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I understand that. 

Mr. BEGG. I can understand how a factory can set a defi- 
nite figure on production, but I can nót conceive how any 
agricultural producer can do that because of the countless 
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things that would enter in to either increase or decrease the 
estimate. 

Mr. McKEOWN. It can not possibly be an accurate amount, 
but this is the proposition: In England, in dealing with her 
rubber situation, England fixed a standard production. She 
fixed that standard for two purposes, and I am trying to fix 
this standard for two purposes—one for educational purposes, 
to come as near to the standard as a man can under all the 
circumstances 

Mr. BEGG. Right in connection with the gentleman's illus- 
tration regarding rubber, rubber has a limited area of produc- 
tion, and there are a limited number of people engaged in its 
production. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is true of cotton. Cotton has a lim- 
ited area. 

Mr. BEGG. It is limited to sections, but not in the number 
of people producing it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The same is true of rubber. 

I want nov to go to the next proposition. After you have 
fixed the standard production, the question then arises, What 
about your second board? There will be a second board whose 
duty it would be to determine what percentage of the standard 
will likely be consumed in domestic commerce. This board 
would not be constituted of farmers alone, because that would 
not be fair. This board has to determine what is the probable 
amount of the standard production that has been fixed that will 
be absorbed in domestic commerce, and on this board would be 
three men nominated by farmers, one man nominated by the 
American Bankers’ Association, one man nominated by the 
American Federation of Labor, one man nominated by the 
President of his own choice, and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
It would be their duty to determine if any of the basic prod- 
ucts that were being produced in the United States were being 
produced at a loss to the producers, so that it would be neces- 
sary to award a duty to them, and that would be done in 
this way. Suppose they find that 50 per cent of the cotton 
would be consumed in the domestic trade; that would be 6,000,- 
000 bales of cotton, or 50 per cent of the standard production. 

Going back to your original farmer who came in and re- 
ceived his standard of 15,000 pounds of cotton as a standard, he 
would then receive from this county agent a certificate which 
would be a debenturable certificate to receive his debentures 
on 7,500 pounds of cotton. 

In this bill it is provided that a tax shall be levied as an 
excise tax on the buyers from the producers for resale and 
processing at a schedule of 5 cents a pound on cotton—and 
these rates are merely to bring the matter to the attention of 
Congress—1 cent a pound on cattle, which I took from the 
tariff rates, one-half cent on pork, and 42 cents per bushel, 
which I took from the tariff rate, on wheat. Then the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury would furnish debentures in denomi- 
nations of coin and currency to be purchased at the banks or 
at the post office or from the collectors by men who are en- 
gaged in buying directly from the producers. That is where 
you get your money with which to pay these debentures, and 
the manufacturer, when he manufactures cotton into goods 
to be exported, gets his drawback in the same manner from 
the same fund, and so does the exporter who exports direct 
to the foreign markets. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman permit another question? 
I am very much interested in what the gentleman is saying. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Let us take a specific case and say there are 
1,000 pounds of cotton and the price of cotton is 25 cents a 
pound. That would be $250 of debentures issued. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman means on a thousand 
pounds? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Five cents a pound would amount to $50. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
more. 

. BEGG. What security is back of the $50 debenture? 
. McKEOWN. The money is paid into the Treasury. 

. BEGG. Who pays it into the Treasury? 

. McKEOWN. The man who buys the cotton. 

. BEGG. Where did he get it? 

. McKEOWN. Took it out of his own pocket. 

Mr. BEGG. Then if the price of cotton is 25 cents, he pays 
30 cents. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Where does he get his money back? 

Mr. McKEOWN. If he ships it abroad, he gets the money 


I yield the gentleman 10 minutes 


back from the Government. 
Mr. BEGG. Where does the farmer get it? 
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Mr. McKEOWN. He gets his 5 cents addition on his 7,500 
pounds, and on the other 7,500 pounds the farmer gets the 
market price and the debenture money; it is paid into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. BEGG. Assuming that he pays 25 cents cash to the 
farmer, he is issued a debenture for $50, 5 cents a pound more, 
and he gets a drawback. But suppose he sells it in Europe for 
20 cents a pound, 

Mr. MoKEOWN. That is a question of business with him. 

Mr. BEGG. It is his hard luck. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Where does that leave the farmer or the buyer? 

Mr. McKEOWN. If you give the farmer 5 cents a pound 
additional on his lint cotton, if you give that in addition to the 
market price on a part of his crop, and in order to keep the 
market fair, the manufacturer can haye no objection, because 
he gets his drawback from the same fund. 

Mr. BEGG. Let me ask the-gentleman another question, 
Where does this pool come from that they are getting the 
drawback from—the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. McKEOWN. It comes from the fact that every buyer of 
cotton pays 5 cents more a pound on every pound, and the 
farmer would get the debenture for a part, and the other part 
comes back to Washington to refund the manufacturers and 
exporters of cotton. 

Mr. BEGG. I may be dense, but I do not see how this money 
gets into this pool. Who puts it in? 

Mr. McKEOWN. The man who buys the cotton in the first 
instance. 

Mr. BEGG. Before the man can contribute anything to the 
pool he must buy it for less than it is worth. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The bill provides that he shall pay 5 cents 
a pound in addition to the market price. I am not trying to fix 
the price on cotton. 

Mr. BEGG. I see that all right. 

Mr. McKEOWN,. Now, take the manufacturer, You put a 
customs duty of 30 per cent on an article that he manufactures. 
Where does he get the advantage of that 30 per cent? 

Mr. BEGG. When he sells the property. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Exactly, and when the farmer sells his 
7,500 pounds of cotton he gets the advantage of 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. BEGG, Who is going to pay it? 

Mr, McKEOWN. The consumers of the country, because the 
buyer pays it, and he knows that he gets his money back on his 
sale, 

Mr. BEGG. The man who works up the material pays 5 
cents extra, and he sells it for 5 cents more? 

Mr. McKEOWN. It is just the same as you put the tariff 
duty on manufactures. When a man makes up his material 
that is protected he adds the protection of the tariff to the 
price of his goods, and so it goes all the way down the line. 

Mr. BEGG. Then, if I understand the scheme, it is to take 
money out of the consumer’s pocket and give it to the pro- 
ducers; in other words, it is not to shut out cheap labor, it is 
to take it out of one man's pocket and put it into another? 

Mr. McKEOWN, It is just like your tariff. 

Mr. BEGG. That takes it out of cheap labor. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am not taking anything out of labor. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I suggest to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, with reference to the interjection of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bece], that it is just as legitimate for the 
Government, in order to encourage the exports, to aid exporters, 
as it is to tax all of the people in the United States and cut 
out the imports for the benefit of affording a domestic market 
to certain special favored manufacturing interests in the United 
States. 

Mr. McKEOWN. My bill figures on this basis, that it simply 
turns to the farmer and gives the farmer something that will 
help lift his condition up to the prosperous condition of the 
other industries of the country. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. In order to correct the record, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr, Bece] stated that the high protective tariff 
was put on the statute books to protect American labor from 
the importation of goods produced under cheap labor. In sub- 
stance his statement was to that effect. 

Mr. BEGG. That is exactly what I said. 

Mr. SCHAFER, That is not correct. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I hope the gentleman will not undertake 
to make a speech in my time. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Just one minute. If that statement is cor- 
rect, then we would not have these conditions in New Jersey 
in the textile mills, where men are on strike for a living wage. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. I do not want to go into that phase of the 
matter at this time, - 
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Mr. WOODRUFF. In other words, the position of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma is that the protective tariff under which 
we haye been living for many years in this country benefits 
very materially the manufacturer in the country, including 
both capital and labor? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. And that he now is in favor of legisla- 
tion that will put the farming communities and the farmers 
of the country upon the same favorable basis? . 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is exactly what this bill proposes 
to do. Take wheat, as an example. We produce 600,000,000 
bushels of wheat in the United States this year, we will sup- 
pose, and our consumption is 500,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
This board that I set up does not issue and declare debentur- 
able every product, but the board uses its judgment. The 
President of the United States will have to declare when any 
product is in such condition as to be debenturable, and he de- 
termines from the price of the product at the time it is mar- 
keted whether that price is fair to the producer as well as fair 
to the consumer. 8 

Mr. BLACK of New York. 
man yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I wonder why the gentleman does 
not follow out the rubber-restriction plan by putting a penalty 
on the excess producers. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Oh, this is a free country. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The gentleman wants to put the 
penalty on the consumer and not on the excess producer. 

Mr. McKEOWN. No; I am simply doing this: My bill pro- 
poses to give to the farmer something to help him out of his 
present condition, and put him on an equal basis, so far as 
the things that he has to sell is concerned, with the things 
that he has to buy. The laboring people of this country have 
said time and again before the Committee on Agriculture that 
they are willing to take some part of the burden. This does 
not propose going into the Treasury of the United States and 
taking any money, except for the administration of it. It is 
simply putting into the commerce of this country an added 
burden to save agriculture from destruction. If you do it, 
then you will not hear any more complaint about the high 
tariff from the farmer, because he will benefit alike with the 
manufacturer. N 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes more to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN, Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Has the gentleman made any estimate as to the 
cost of bookkeeping in order to keep this complex scheme for 
6,000,000 farmers in the United States. 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘That will be a very easy thing to do. 

Mr. BEGG. How many bookkeepers would it take? 

Mr. McKBOWN. It will not take very many bookkeepers, be- 
cause the debentures will be printed in the form of money. 

Mr. BEGG. Will they be negotiable? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Of course they will be. If a man goes to 
buy hogs to-day he will take his debentures with him, and the 
farmer will have his certificates with coupons on it showing 
how much is debentured; the farmer presents his coupons for 
debenture until his certificate is exhausted, when he has to sell 
products that are debenturable, and takes the market price 
for the balance of his stuff. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to ask the gentleman another very 
important question to me, in all of these schemes, and this is 
one of the schemes. Let us say that the gentleman and I are 
both farmers. Suppose I raise a thousand bushels of wheat 
and he raises a thousand bushels of wheat. When our harvests 
are in, the Government has not decided that there is any neces- 
sity for this debenture process. I sell my wheat at the market 
price of $1 a bushel. Two months later it develops that the 
Government puts in the debenture process, and gives the gen- 
tleman $1.25 a bushel for his wheat. Where do I get off? 

Mr. McKEOWN. That could not happen under my bill be- 
cause they must declare before the crop planting season 
whether or not the crop will be debenturable. 

Mr. BEGG. Then this fall they must decide whether there 
will be a shortage next year? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that this discussion is entirely out of order. Under 
the rules the debate must be confined to the subject before the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. H wirr). The gentleman had unani- 
mous consent to speak for 15 minutes out of order. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. BEGG. Oh, no; Mr. Chairman, the gentleman asked 
unanimous consent to speak out of order and then was yielded 
15 minutes at first, and later 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The present occupant of the chair was 
not in the chair at that time. That makes a difference. The 
gentleman will proceed with his remarks, 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No; I can not yield further. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I wanted to help the gentleman. 

Mr. McKEOWN: I want to say to you under this proposed 
plan instead of levying something on the farmer, instead of the 
United States going out and going into business, undertaking 
to fix a false system of economy, undertaking to fix the price 
of farm products, undertaking to change the economic strue- 
ture of this country, this simply gives to the farmer a small 
amount of protection and allows the commerce of the country 
to consume it, to take it up and it is passed to the consumer, 
and the proposition is simply turning the tariff around and giv- 
ing the same thing to the farmer you give to the manufacturer. 
That is what this system will do, and this costs only the neces- 
sary amount to administer it. 

Take men in the wheat, cotton, or corn country: It is 
just the difference between whether they may make a profit 
or go broke. The man who raises 15,000 bushels of wheat, if 
he was debentured upon 10,000 bushels of wheat he would 
receive 42 cents in addition to the market price of his 10,000 
bushels. Upon the 5,000 bushels he would receive the market 
price. The 42 cents on the bushel for 5,000 bushels would be 
paid into the board at Washington, to be paid back to exporters, 
thus keeping the export price going as against the domestic 
price, so they could not take the debenture and beat down the 
domestic price. It is not an erratic scheme, it is simply 
turning the tariff, which works so well for the manufacturer, 
around and applying it to the farmer. Why, the manufac- 
turers on steel goods, they do not import them 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. 
time? 

Mr. McKEOWN. No, 

My bill is H. R. 11253, and reads as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11253) to create a Federal farm committee, a Federal 
farm board to standardize production, issue debentures, levy an excise 
tax on purchasers of agricultural products, and for other purposes, 
Be it enacted, etc— 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 


SEcrion 1. It is declared to be the policy of Congress to standardize 
the production of the basic farm products and to encourage the pro- 
ducers of agricultural products for the general welfare of the United 
States, . 

FEDERAL FARM COMMITTEE 

Sec. 2. a. There is hereby created and established a Federal farm 
committee (hereinafter referred to as the committee) to consist of the 
State presidents of farm organizations and cooperative organizations 
(whose membership consists wholly of producers) haying a bona fide 
paid membership of not less than 10,000 members in any such State; 
and the national president of farmers’ organizations and cooperative 
organizations (whose membership consists of producers) where such 
natfonal organizations have a bona fide State organization in not less 
than 10 States. The Secretary of Agriculture may designate one 
member from each of the 12 Federal land bank districts whom he 
considers to be representative of agriculture. 

b. The term of' office of each member shall expire one year from the 
date of the enactment of this act, and vacancies occurring during such 
period shall be filled in the same manner as the original selection. 
Thereafter successors shall be elected and vacancies shall be filled in 
accordance with regulations made by the committee with the approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture; the term of office of each individual 80 
selected to expire one year from the date of the expiration of the pre- 
ceding term. 

c. Any member in office at the expiration of the term for which he 
was elected may continue in office until his successor qualifies. _ . 

d. The members of such committee shall be paid a per diem com- 
pensation of not exceeding $25 for attending meetings of the committee. 
Each member shall be paid his traveling expenses to and from the 
meetings of the committee and his actual expenses while engaged upon 
the business of the committee. 

DUTIES OF COMMITTER 


[After a pause.] 


Does the gentleman desire more 


Sec. 3. a. Meet as soon as practicable after the enactment of this 
act and nominate to the President 12 individuals eligible under section 
4 for appointment to the board. 


b. Meet thereafter at least twice in each year, in the District of 
Columbia or at such other time and place designated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, or upon a petition duly signed by a manager of the 
individuals, members, or selected members of the committee at a time 
and place designated therein. 

e. Nominate upon the request of the Secretary of Agriculture individ- 
uals to fill vacancies occurring in the board. 

d. The committee at its semiannual meetings shall determine and fix 
the “Standard of production” in the United States for the ensuing 
year of the basic agricultural commodities and shall take into con- 
sideration the production of the preceding year, the amount of surplus 
on hand, the probable requirements for domestic consumption and the 
foreign demand, and all other available information to determine the 
„Standard production” per acre based on the acreage of the preceding 
year and the number of animals marketed In such year as shall be 
sufficient to meet the domestic requirements at a reasonable price to 
the consumer, including the excise embodied in section 10 as to make 
a reasonable return to the producers of such basic agricultural 
products. 

e. To certify the standard of production to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture immediately upon its determination. 

f. The Secretary of Agriculture shall designate the temporary pre- 
siding officer to preside until the committee at its meeting shall select 
its permanent chairman. 

g. The committee shall adopt written rules of procedure. 

FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


Sec. 4. There is hereby established in the Department of Agricul- 
ture a board to be known as the Federal Farm Board and to be composed 
of said members as follows: Six members, one to be designated as 
chairman, appointed by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate; three from the individuals nominated by section 
8; one from four individuals nominated by the American Bankers 
Association; and one from four individuals nominated by the American 
Federation of Labor; one of bis own choice, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

APPOINTMENT AND QUALIFICATION OF MEMBERS 


Src, 5. a. The terms of office of the appointed members first taking 
office after the enactment of this act shall expire, as designated by 
the President, two at the end of the second year, two at the end of the 
fourth year, two at the end of the sixth year after the date of the 
enactment of this act. A successor to an appointed member shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate from the individuals nominated as provided hereinbefore for a 
term expiring six years from the date of the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed. 

b. Any person appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the 
expiration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be 
appointed for the remainder of such term. 

c. Any member in office ut the expiration of the term for which he 
was appointed may continue in office until his successor takes office. 

d. Whenever a vacancy occurs in the board, or whenever, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture, a vacancy will soon occur, he 
shall notify the organization entitled to nominate individuals and re- 
quest that such organization nominate at least four individuals quali- 
fied under this section to fill such vacancy, and upon receipt of such 
nomination he shall submit their names to the President as the nomi- 
nees for such vacancy. 

e. Vacancies in the board shall not impair the power of the remain- 
ing number to execute the functions of the board, and a majority of the 
appointed members constitute a quorum for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the board. 

f. Each of the appointed members shall be a citizen of the United 
States, shall not actually engage in other business, vocation, or employ- 
ment, other than that of serving as a member of the board, and shall 
receive a salary of $10,000 a year, together with all actual and neces- 
sary traveling and subsistence expenses while away from the principal 
office of the board on business required by this act. 

GENERAL POWERS OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 6. a. Shall maintain its principal office in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

b. Shall have an official seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

c. Shall make an annual report to Congress. 

d. May make such regulations as are necessary to execute the func- 
tions vested in it by this act. 

e. May (1) in accordance with the classification act of 1923 fix the 
salaries of the secretary, expert officers, and employees, subject to the 
provisions of the civil service laws; (2) make such expenditures (in- 
cluding expenses for rent and personal services at the seat of govern- 
ment and elsewhere, for law books, periodicals, and books of reference, 
and for printing and binding) as may be necessary for the execution 
of the functions vested in the board and as may be provided for by 
Congress from time to time. All expenditures of the board shall be 
allowed and paid upon presentation of itemized vouchers therefor ap- 
proved by the chairman, 
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Sec. 7. a. The board shall meet at the call of the chairman at 
least weekly and at such other times as the chairman deems ad- 
visable. 

b. The board is authorized to obtain from any available source 
information in respect to the supply and demand, current receipts, 
exports, imports, markets, and prices of agricultural commodities, 
and determine the probable amount required to supply domestic 
requirements of any such product for the ensuing year, and shall 
fix the per cent of the “standard of production” of any or all basic 
agricultural commodities which the producers of said product shail 
be entitled to receive the debentures, as set forth in section 10, and 
to certify said decision to the President of the United States to be 
proclaimed prior to the production season of such products, The 
board may in any one year determine that the market price of any basic 
agricultural product is sufficient to return a fair consideration to 
the producer without the debenture provided in section 10, and in 
any such event it shall suspend the debenture for such ensuing year 
on such product, but that such debenture shall not be suspended 
during the year for which it has been declared. 

c. The board shall disseminate any information or analyses or sum- 
maries from time to time among cooperative associations and farm 
organizations and other business interests in the United States. 

d. The board shall notify the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
amount of debentures that will be required in any one year, as pro- 
vided in section 10 of this act, to cover the domestic requirements and 
foreign exports. 

e. The board shall keep a record of all debentures received by it 
from producers, manufacturers, and exporters, and surrender. to the 
Secretary of the Treasury at such times as required all such de- 
bentures received by it from all sources. 


DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Sec. 8. The Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to be issued 
agricultural debentures in convenient form in the denominations of 
coins and currency of the United States in the amount certified by 
the Federal farm board, and shall supply said debentures for sale 
through internal-revenue collectors, Federal reserve banks, and the 
Post Office Department. The Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem 
the debentures from the Federal farm board whenever there are suf- 
ficient funds collected from the sale of the same, and at such times 
as he may designate. 

PAYMENT BY DEBENTURE 


Sec. 9. During the period in respect of which the President has 
proclaimed that the producers of any basic agricultural commodity 
may receive debentures, every purchaser of any such basic agricul- 
tural commodity shall deliver to the producer (or to the person mak- 
ing the sale on his account) a debenture for the amount provided 
in the schedule contained in section 10 herein, in addition to the 
purchase price agreed upon for the commodity. 


SCHEDULE OF DEBENTURES FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS 


Src. 10. a. Cattle weighing less than 1,050 pounds each, 1 cent per 
pound; cattle weighing 1,050 pounds each or more, 144 cents per 
pound; fresh beef and veal, 2 cents per pound; tallow, one-half of 
1 cent per pound; oleo oil and oleo stearin, 1 cent per pound. 

b. Swine, one-half of 1 cent per pound; fresh pork, three-fourths 
of 1 cent per pound; bacon, hams, and shoulders and other pork 
prepared or preserved, 2 cents per pound; lard, 1 cent per pound; 
lard compound and lard substitutes, 1 cent per pound. 

c. Oats, rolled, 15 cents per bushel of 32 pounds; unrolled, ground 
oats, 45 cents per 100 pounds; oatmeal, rolled oats, oat grits, and 
similar products, 80 cents per 100 pounds. 

d. Paddy or rough rice, 1 cent per pound; brown rice, hulled, 1% 
cents per pound; milled rice, bran removed, 2 cents per pound; 
brown rice and rice-mill flour, polished, 1 cent per pound. 

e. Wheat, 42 cents per bushel of 60 pounds; wheat flour crushed or 
cracked, with similar wheat products not specifically provided for, $1 
per 100 pounds. 

f. Cotton and cotton waste, 5 cents per pound. 

g. All tobacco, unstemmed, 35 cents per pound; stemmed, 50 cents 
per pound. 

It shall be the duty of every producer (or the person making sale 
on his account) to exhibit to the purchaser of any such basic agri- 
cultural commodity his certificate showing the amount of the deben- 
ture he is entitled to receive before receiving said debentures on 
said product, and upon the exhibition of said certificate it shall be 
the duty of said purchaser to deliver said debentures to said pro- 
ducer (or the person making the sale on his account). If the pro- 
ducer (or the person making the sale on his account) has no certifi- 
cate, the purchaser shall transmit the debenture in the amount set 
forth in the above schedule to the Federal Farm Board, Washington, 
D. C., with an itemized statement showing from whom each com- 
modity was purchased, and the amount of the same, within 10 days 


after the purchase of said commodity. Each purchaser of any agri- 
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cultural basic product upon which the President’s proclamation was 
issued shall write or stamp upon every letter, memorandum, or account 
of resale the words “ debenture paid.” 


EXPORT PROVISIONS 


Src. 11. During the period in relation to which the President has 
proclaimed a debenture period upan any basic agricultural products, 
there shall be issued upon such debenturable product exported from the 
United States to the Philippine Islands, Virgin Islands, Guam, and 
Tutuila, or any foreign country, debentures upon the same article 
upon which the excise tax has been paid at the same rate, and manu- 
facturers or processers of any such article may receive debentures 
upon the export of any manufactured or processed products upon the 
same ratio as such manufactured or processed article exported bears 
to the whole debentured produet purchased for processing or manu- 
facturing. 

Src. 12. The Secretary of Agriculture shall cause to be printed 
certificates of “ Standard production” in blank form and furnish the 
same to the county agents throughout the United States, or such 
person designated by the Secretary of Agriculture as agent, whose 
duty it shall be to open an office in the county seat of each county 
and give notice that said office will be opened for a period of 60 
days prior to the commencement of the production period for the 
purpose of issuing said certificates of production to individual pro- 
ducers, Individuals desiring to receive the certificates of standard 
production shall disclose to said agent the amount of acres planted or 
the number of animals marketed during the past year, and if the 
individual was not engaged as a producer during the preceding year 
he shall make known the amount of acres proposed to be planted or 
the number of animals proposed to be marketed. 

It shall be the duty of the board upon the proclamation of the 
President declaring any basic agricultural product debenturable during 
the ensuing period to cause blank certificates with coupons to be 
issued and delivered to such agents in the employ of the United States 
and the several States in the several counties, to issue to individual 
producers upon application said certificates with coupons which may 
be detached by purchasers upon delivery of debentures. 


EXCISE TAX ON PURCHASE OF DEBENTURABLE BASIC AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS 


Sec, 18. (a) Whenever the President shall proclaim all or any of 
the following basic agricultural products debentural under this act, 
there is hereby levied a tax in the nature of an excise upon the pur- 
chase for the purpose of resale or processing from the producer of 
any debentural product as follows: 

Cattle weighing less than 1,050 pounds each, 1 cent per pound; cattle 
weighing 1,050 pounds or more, 144 cents per pound; fresh beef and 
veal, 2 cents per pound. 

Swine, one-half of 1 cent per pound; fresh pork, three-fourths of 1 
cent per pound; other pork cured, prepared, or preserved, 2 cents per 
pound; lard, 1 cent per pound. 

Oats, hulled or unhulled, 15 cents per bushel of 82 pounds; unhulled 
ground oats, 45 cents per 100 pounds; oatmeal, rolled oats, oat grits, 
or similar oat products, 80 cents per hundred pounds, 

Paddy or rough rice, 1 cent per pound; brown or unhulled rice, 1% 
cents per pound; milled rice (bran removed), 2 cents per pound; 
broken rice and rice meal, flour, polished, and bran, one-half of 1 
cent per pound. 

Wheat, 42 cents per bushel of 60 pounds; wheat flour, semolina, 
crushed or cracked wheat, and similar wheat products not specifically 
provided, $1.04 per 100 pounds. 

Cotton and cotton wastes, 5 cents per pound. 

Tobacco, unstemmed, 85 cents per pound; stemmed, 50 cents per 
pound. 

Whenever the period for which any of the basic agricultural prod- 
uets is proclaimed debentural expires this tax is suspended until it 
shall again be proclaimed debenturable. 

(b) Where the method of issuing and retiring debentures or collect- 
ing the excise tax imposed is not provided in this act the same shall 
be done in the manner prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

PENAL LAWS 


Sec. 14. All the penal laws of the United States relating to “ obliga- 
tions and other security of the United States” shall apply to debenture 
certificates and debentures issued under this act. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE BOARD 

Sec. 15. The board is authorized to prescribe rules for the issuing 
of debentures to exporters, processers, and manufacturers of debentur- 
able agricultural basic products for export. 

Sec. 16. The Secretary of Agriculture shall fix the compensation for 
the performance of the duties of the agents not to exceed $300 per 
annum, f 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec, 17. As used in this act— 

(a) The term, committee“ means Federal Farm Committee. 

(b) The term board“ means Federal Farm Board, 
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(c) The term “ producer” means a person who first makes a sale or 
other disposition. 

(d) The term “basic agricultural product” means wheat, cotton, 
oats, rice, tobacco, cattle, and swine. 

(e) The term “purchaser” means the buyer for resale or processing 
who first buys from a producer. 

(f) The term “ United States” when used in a geographical sense 
means continental United States. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


„Spc. 18. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional or 
invalid the validity of the remainder of the act shall not be effected 
thereby. 

APPROPRIATION 


Sec, 19. There is authorized to be appropriated, out of the money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $200,000 to enable 
the carrying into immediate effect the provisions of this act. 

SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 20. This act may be cited as the Agricultural standard act of 
1926.” 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FAIRCHILD]. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to proceed out 
of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I dislike very much to object to my colleague, 
the distinguished and genial gentleman from New York, who 
I apprehend is going to discuss a matter in which two gentle- 
men who were interested this morning were present, and the 
gentleman knows what happened here. Objection was made to 
his remarks, and I take it that the gentleman proposes to dis- 
cuss the same matter. I have assured those gentlemen that 
they would have that same opportunity if the gentleman made 
his speech, and I apprehend that is what the gentleman expects 
to do. Will the gentleman withhold his request until I can 
communicate with those gentlemen and get them here? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I will say to my friend from Texas that 
I am not going to make any statement that criticizes either of 
the Members to whom the gentleman refers. I am going to 
be very careful in their absence not to make any statement 
that in any way criticizes the Members to whom he refers. 
I am going to omit from my statement things that I otherwise 
might say if they were present. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will say to the gentleman if 
he will withhold his request until I can communicate with 
those gentlemen, I shall be very much pleased as I do not 
want to object, but in the present state of affairs I much 
prefer for the gentleman to withhold his request. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, I withhold my request 
and yield back what time I have not consumed. 

Mr. PORTER. Does the gentleman from Texas desire to 
use some time? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to speak out of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to speak out of order for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. SCHAFER. It is clear there is no quorum here, and 


I make the point of order of no quorum. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Who made the objection? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I do not want to have anybody 
over here make a point of no quorum—— 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the request in 
fairness to the membership of the House. Even if the objection 
were withdrawn I will not speak out of order at this time. ; 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to use more 
time. Does the gentleman from Texas desire to use some time? 
If not, let the Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the gentleman from Penn- 
sylyania desire to use more time? i 

Mr. PORTER. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
body. 

Mr. PORTER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be paid to 
Great Britain, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, as a matter of grace and without reference to the question of 
legal liability of the United States, the sum of $2,000, as full Indem- 


I do not seem to have any- 
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nity for the death of Daniel Shaw Williamson, a British subject, who 
was killed by a policeman at East St. Louls, III., July 1, 1921, as set 
forth in the message of the President on December 13, 1924, printed 
as Senate Document No. 172, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill with the recommendation that it 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SNELL, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reportcd that that com- 
mittee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 11308 
had directed him to report the same back te the House with 
the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill to final passage. í 

The motion was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. : 

A motion to-reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
LIGHT WINES AND BEER 


Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 
statement concerning the national prohibition act with respect 
to the New York State referendum. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker, the form in which 
the prohibition referendum was yoted in the assembly and in 
the senate of the Legislature of New York for submission at 
the polls at the election next November is as follows: 


Should the Congress of the United States modify the Federal act to 
enforce the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States so that the same shall not prohibit the manufacture, sale, trans- 
portation, importation, and exportation of beverages which are not in 
fact intoxicating as determined in accordance with the laws of the 
respective States. 


It was said by a distinguished public official that this pro- 
posed referendum in New York is an act of treason. Let me 
examine that for a moment. 

The Constitution of the United States in Article I of the 
amendments sets forth the following: 


Congress shall make no law * * + 
right of the people * * * 
of grievances. 


What is the grievance of our people and of our State? On 
October 28, 1919, Congress passed the Volstead Act and pro- 
vided that it take effect upon the same day as the eighteenth 
amendment. On January 29, 1920, the eighteenth amendment 
took effect. The Volstead Act prohibited for use as beverages 
all liquors containing more than one-half of 1 per cent of 
alcohol by volume. On March 24, 1920, Governor Smith ap- 
proved what was known as the Walker Act permitting the 
use of beer containing 2.75 per cent of alcohol by weight and 
prohibiting the use of all other beverages containing over one- 
half of 1 per cent of alcohol. 

This was one of the finest temperance acts adopted in the 
country. It was known on the New York State law books as 
chapter 910 of the laws of 1920. The people of the State of 
New York and its officials felt that they had complied with the 
terms of the Constitution. There is no question about it. They 
obeyed the Constitution in both spirit and letter. We were 
under the delusion that within the limits of the Constitution 
we were still a sovereign State. Our delusion was short lived. 
On June 7, 1920, the Supreme Court of the United States, 253 
United States, in deciding the national prohibition cases, an- 
nounced a doctrine which was summed up by Justice Clarke 
in the following words: 


The eighth, ninth, and eleventh paragraphs (of the decision) taken 
together, in effect declare the Volstead Act to be the supreme law of 
the land, paramount to any law with which it may conflict in any 
respect. 


REFERENDUM ON 


abridging * * * the 
to petition the Government for redress 


The result of that decision, because the Volstead Act declared 
anything over one-half of 1 per cent intoxicating, while the 
Walker Act declared anything over 2.75 per cent intoxicating, 
was that the Walker Act was rendered null and void. The 
sovereign act of the State was destroyed by an act of Congress. 
Did the Walker Act conflict with the Constitution? No. The 
Constitution prohibited intoxicating liquors, but did not define 
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a precise alcoholic content as unlawful. The Walker Act con- 
flicted with the Volstead Act. If the Volstead Act had per- 
mitted the use of beverages containing 2.75 per cent of alcohol, 
the Walker Act would still be in full force and effect and the 
Volstead Act would have been well within the Constitution. 

What is the subsequent history? In 1921, under the admin- 
istration of Governor Miller, the Mullan-Gage Act, an enforce- 
ment act concurring word for word with the Volstead Act, 
was adopted. For two years the officials attempted to enforce 
it. It was universally disobeyed. Graft, corruption, disgrace, 
disrespect for law and government, debauchery in public and 
private life marked the efforts to enforce it on an unwilling 
public. It crumbled and broke in the jury box. It congested 
and stagnated the courts. It polluted the police in every sec- 
tion of the State. Homes were invaded. Business enterprises 
were subjected to search. In all of the history of crime so 
many search warrants were never before issued. Bands of 
blackmailers, fake agents, thugs, gunmen, and rascals, posing 
as officers of the law, reaped a harvest of graft. Infamous 
secret resorts sprang up, Poisoned liquor was peddled every- 
where. The rebellion against the tyranny of the law and the 
clash between Government officials and liquor-law crimes never 
ended. Grand juries, under whose eyes passed the conse- 
quences of thts orgy of crime, blackguardism, and tyranny, 
petitioned the legislature to repeal the law. In 1923, under the 
pressure of an overwhelming public demand, the law was 
repealed. 

What is the grievance of the State of New York? Its sov- 
ereign law has been destroyed by a national statute. Its 
power to govern its own citizens in accord with its best judg- 
ment has been taken away by Congress. The Constitution 
does not direct Congress to destroy the sovereignty of each 
State. 

Pressed by a desire to preempt the entire field of prohibi- 
tion and gain all the glory for itself, Congress reduced the 
States to mere subordinate agencies bound to follow congres- 
sional orders word for word. The proposed referendum in 
New York State will be in the form of a petition advising 
the legislature to present the grievance of the State of New 
York to the National Congress. This is alluded to as an act of 
treason. 

We have the right as a State government to petition Con- 
gress for redress of grievances— 

First. Because we desire to pass a temperance act along the 
lines of the Walker Act and can not do so until the tyranny 
and fanaticism is removed from the Volstead Act by Congress. 

Second. As a State government, New York State charges thet 
under the term “concurrent power,” the Congress has usurped 
the entire field of enforcement and interpretation and must, 
if it maintains its position, take entire responsibility for the 
disaster to free government that the unmodified Volstend Act 
is fast bringing on. i 

Third. As a State government it resents the intrusicn into 
the intimate affairs of its people of agents and petty dictators 
brought from other sections of the country to intimidate its 
citizens, 

Fourth. As a State government that has safeguarded the 
health, happiness, lives, and property of the people of the most 
populous State in the Union until its work stands to the fore- 
front of the civilization of the world, it resents the usurpation 
by the Federal Government in naming in tyrannical and im- 
practical terms the precise conditions which it will permit the 
State of New York to observe in an undertaking which should 
be carried on in a spirit of partnership and not dictatorship. 

Fifth. As a State government it has a right to petition Con- 
gress to modify the Volstead Act, because a two years’ test of 
the Mullan-Gage act has proven that public funds spent in an 
effort to enforce it are wasted; that public officials assigned to 
enforce it are confronted with an impossible task. 

Sixth. As a State government it has a right to petition Con- 
gress to modify the Volstead Act in the interest of temperance, 
justice, public order, and private decency. 

Upon these and many other grounds of grievance the goy- 
ernment of the State of New York has a right to petition the 
Congress. It has a right, in view of the solemnity and impor- 
tance of the issue, to ask the people of the State for instruction 
as to its duty to speak or be silent. It has a right under its 
own sovereign power as a State to protect its sovereignty 
against the aggression of the Federal Government. 

The constitutionality of the referendum under the constitu- 
tion of the State of New York is plain. Clearly the Legislature 
of New York has the power to petition Congress with reference 
to any subject in which the people of the State have an inter- 
est. The State legislatures of all of the States of the country 
have repeatedly petitioned Congress to take action or to re- 
frain from action on pending policies. Since no one seriousiy 
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denies the right of the New York State Legislature to petition 
the National Congress, it is plain and clear that the legislature 
has a right to ask the people of the State by referendum 
whether the petition should be filed with Congress as an expres- 
sion of the will of the State. When the right of petition for 
redress. of grievances is questioned, when dread of the will of 
the people expressed by ballot in an orderly manner is chal- 
lenged as an act of treason in free America, it is high time for 
the people to consider whether tyranny is enjoying too much 
sanctity in a country created by and for free people. 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL DENTAL CONGRESS 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Joint Resolu- 
tion 209, entitled “Joint resolution requesting the President 
of the United States to invite foreign governments to partici- 
pate in the Seventh International Dental Congress, to be held 
at Philadelphia, Pu., August 23 to 28, 1926." 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
House Resolution 209, This resolution is on the Union Cal- 
endar. The House automatically resolves itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 209. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SxeLL] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of House Joint Resolution 209, with Mr. SNELL in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 209, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized and requested to invite foreign governments to appoint dele- 
gates and otherwise participate in the Seventh International Dental 
Congress, to be beld at Philadelphia, Pa., August 23 to 28, 1926, under 
the auspices of the International Dental Federation. 

Src. 2. That the President is hereby further authorized and re- 
quested to appoint delegates not in excess of 10 to represent the Gov- 
ernment of the United States at the said congress; and for the purpose 
of meeting the expenses which may be actually and necessarily in- 
curred on account of such representation the appropriation of the sum 
of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby authorized, 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


On page 1, line 8, after the word “federation” insert: “, and for 
the purpose of meeting the expenses which may be actually and neces- 
sarily incurred by the Government of the United States by reason 
of such invitation in the observance of appropriate courtesies the 
appropriation of the sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby authorized, notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other act,” 

On page 2, line 9, after the word “Congress” strike out “and 
for the purpose of meeting the expenses which may be actually and 
necessarily incurred on account of such representation the appropria- 
tlon of the sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is hereby authorized.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, how about the 
division of time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for one hour if he desires it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. This is a very important matter 
affecting our foreign relations. I think it ought to be fully 
discussed. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FAIRCHILD], 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, this is an important 
matter, as my friend from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] has sug- 
gested, but I think hardly of sufficient importance to require an 
hour of debate on either side. 

It is an authorization to the President of the United States 
to extend invitations to foreign governments to send delegates 
to an international dental congress to be held in Philadelphia. 

There have been previously six international dental con- 
gresses. The first one was held in Paris in 1889, and upon the 
invitation of the French Goyernment our Government accepted 
and sent delegates to attend that conference. The next was 
held in this country in 1893 in Chicago and was called the 
“World’s Columbian Dental Congress.” The next one was 
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held in Paris in 1900. The next one was held in St. Louis in 
1904, in connection with the International St. Louis Exposition 
to commemorate the Louisiana Purchase. The next one was 
held in 1909 in Berlin. The next one was held in England 
in 1914. The one held in 1914 in England was cut short by the 
European war. This coming Congress will be the first interna- 
ee dental conference that has been held since the World 
ar. 

To all of these conferences held in foreign countries our Gov- 
ernment has accepted invitations and has participated. For 
the conferences held in this country, in Chicago, and in St. 
Louis, our Government extended invitations to the foreign 
governments, which invitations were accepted, and the foreign 
governments participated. That was all without any need of 
legislative enactment. But since the last conference held in 
this country Congress passed an act which provided as follows: 


Hereafter the Executive shall not extend or accept any invitations to 
participate in any international congress, conference, or like event, with- 
out first having specific authority of law to do so. 


Because of that present statute law it Is necessary for the 
Secretary of State to come to Congress to ask authority to par- 
ticipate in this international conference to be held in Phila- 
delphia and to extend the invitation to foreign countries. The 
bill is recommended by the State Department. 

The committee amendment makes one change from the bill 
as originally introduced. So far as the dentists in this country 
are concerned, the members of the different dental organiza- 
tions throughout the United States, there is no purpose or intent 
on their part to ask any money from the Federal Government. 
They all expect to pay, and they all will pay, their own ex- 
penses. The way the bill was originally drawn, it might have 
been construed that a part of the appropriation, which is au- 
thorized only for the purpose of the usual courtesies that the 
Nation extends to visiting delegates from foreign countries, 
could be used for the expenses of delegates from this country, 
Therefore the amendment; and the bill as amended, merely au- 
thorizes, as asked for by the State Department, our Government 
to extend this invitation to foreign countries to send delegates 
to the international conference to be held in Philadelphia in 
connection with the Philadelphia exposition without any au- 
thorization of money excepting that which will be used by our 
State Department itself in extending courtesies to the foreign 
delegates. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Can the gentleman assure the 
House that our adoption of this resolution will not in any way 
involye us in foreign entanglements of any kind? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I may suggest to the gentleman from 
Texas that this resolution not only will not involve us in any 
foreign entanglement but it points out the only way in which 
our Government could ever have international relations, and 
that is by special authority in each special instance instead of 
signing a blank check, which might involve us in the Lord 
knows what. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Can the gentleman further as- 
sure us that this has no connection with the League of Nations? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Assuredly, or the gentleman from New 
York would not be here advocating it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will an invitation be extended to the Rus- 
sian Government and the Mussolini Italian Government to send 
delegates if this resolution is adopted? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I can not say whether it will or not. 
But we can certainly assume that an invitation will not be 
extended to any government with which we have no diplomatie 
relations. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, cte., That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized and requested to invite foreign governments to appoint 
delegates and otherwise participate in the seventh international 
dental congress to be held at Philadelphia, Pa., August 22 to 28, 
1926, under the auspices of the International Dental Federation. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word ‘ Federation” insert a semicolon 
and the following: and for the purpose of meeting the expenses 
which may be actually and necessarily incurred by the Government of 
the United States by reason of such invitation in the observance of 
appropriate courtesies the appropriation of the sum of $5,000, or 
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so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby authorized, notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the President is hereby further authorized and re- 
quested to appoint delegates not In excess of 10 to represent the 
Government of the United States at the said congress; and for the 
purpose of meeting the expenses which may be actually and neces- 
sarily incurred on account of such representation the appropriation 
of the sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby authorized. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 2, line 9, after the word “ congress“ strike out the semi- 
colon and the remainder of line 9, and all of lines 10, 11, and 12. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I announced in 
the course of the brief remarks I made this afternoon I pro- 
posed to offer an amendment, but on the assurances of the 
gentleman from Michigan that no part of this fund will fall 
into the hands of any of the dentists I will not offer the 
amendment. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the joint resolution back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and the resolution as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. SNELL, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee having had under consideration the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 209) requesting the President of the United States to 
invite foreign governments to participate in the Seventh Inter- 
national Dental Congress, to be held at Philadelphia, Pa., 
August 28 to 28, 1926, had directed him to report the same back 
to the House with sundry amendments with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and the joint resolution 
as amended do pass. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the joint resolution and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
Was passed was laid on the table. 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I have clearly a question of 
personal privilege, but I only want five minutes. I have sub- 
mitted the matter to the majority leader. I only want five 
minutes to answer the statement. It is a clear question of 
privilege with respect to a statement in the press this after- 
noon, and I would like to have this time either now or I can 
take it up in general debate. 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman take that up afterwards, 
because there is no opposition to the bill we are going to 
call up. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
in the general debate on the next bill to be considered I may 
have flye minutes to speak out of order. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I will ask five minutes 
on a question of privilege. 

Mr. BEGG. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask recognition from the 
Speaker in my own right on a question of personal privilege 
with regard to a matter which the gentleman from New York 
gave to the press this evening wherein I am charged with 
making a false statement. d 

The SPEAKER. The Chair very much doubts whether he 
can entertain a question of privilege on Calendar Wednesday. 
It has been held repeatedly that Calendar Wednesday is above 
questions of privilege. It was held by Speaker Clark and by 
Speaker Cannon that a question of constitutional privilege 
could not be raised. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman would rather I should have 
five minutes this evening than one hour to-morrow, and I will 
not ask that if I am given five minutes now. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I am going to object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, Mr, Speaker, this court record which 
I hold in my hand shows that the judgment—— 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Mr. Speaker, a. parliamentary 
inquiry. 

he SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it, 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the Chair hold that a ques- 
tion of personal privilege is not in order on Calendar Wed- 
nesday? 

The SPEAKER. The House of Representatives so held, over- 
ruling Speaker Cannon in the case of a census bill. In the 
early days of Calendar Wednesday Speaker Cannon held that a 
motion presented a question of constitutional privilege and held 
it in order on Calendar Wednesday. An appeal was taken from 
his decision, and the House decided that even a question of 
high constitutional privilege could not be raised on Calendar 
Wednesday. 

Mr. BLANTON. But, Mr. Speaker, it has been held that a 
question of personal privilege is in order at any time, It even 
displaces a rule, ; 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I submit the ruling 
the Chair refers to was not a question of privilege, but a ques- 
tion as to whether an issue then raised was a question of 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. No; it was admitted to be a question of 
high constitutional privilege. Speaker Cannon so held, holding 
it was in order on Calendar Wednesday, but the House over- 
ruled that decision. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The rules as I understand them 
provide that anything that touches the House or the member- 
ship is of the very highest privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that in view of this de- 
cision, a decision not of the Speaker but of the House itself, 
the Chair can not entertain a question of privilege on Calendar 
Wednesday. Furthermore, the gentleman mukes the point that 
this is a matter of constitutional privilege. Rule IX provides: 


Questions of privilege shall be: First, those affecting the rights of the 
House collectively, its safety, dignity, and integrity of its proceedings ; 
second, the rights, reputation, and conduct of Members individually 
in their representative capacity only; and shall have precedence of all 
other questions except motions to adjourn, 


Calendar Wednesday rule provides that— 


On Wednesday of each week no business shall be in order except as 
provided by paragraph 4 of this rule, 


Reading these two rules together it would appear that a 
question of personal privilege can not be entertained on Calen- 
dar Wednesday. The Chair thinks it is fair to say that he 
thinks it is a bad precedent, but the Chair does not think that 
he should overturn the decision of the House. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I agree that where there are two 
rules you have to read them together, but the rule of Calendar 
Wednesday is not the sweeping rule the Chair would seem to 
indicate. 

Section 656 of the House Manual says: 


The clause of the rule giving questions of privilege precedence of all 
other questions except a motion to adjourn is a recognition of a 
principle always well understood in the House, for it is an axiom of the 
parliamentary law that such a question “supersedes” the consideration 
of the original question and must be first disposed of. 


They held that it took precedence of every other kind of 
business except a motion to adjourn. 

The rule with reference to Calendar Wednesday is a rule 
that merely singles out the kind of legislation that shall be 
in order on that day. It would not supersede any high ques- 
tion of privilege. It means that on Calendar Wednesday no 
other business except that called up by the committee under 
section 4 shall be in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, I am trying to help the gentle- 


man. 
Mr. BLANTON. I appreciate that, but the gentleman has 
agreed to let me have five minutes ont of order. é 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But this is a higher question 
than the gentleman's individual question. There is something 
else before the House, and I would like to have the Chair, if 
he is not wholly convinced, to withhold his ruling for the 


present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would prefer not to rule on the 
question now. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, to avoid any further con- 
sideration of the matter I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for five minutes out of order. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. I have stated that I shall object unless 
I can have five minutes in reply. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announced this morning that he 
will not entertain a request contingent upon granting an- 
other request. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I will wait until to-morrow 
to make my request. 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up bill H. R. 11203. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls 
up the bill H. R. 11203. The bill is on the Union Calendar, 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. SNELL in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


To amend subsections (e) and (o) of section 18 of an act entitled 
“An act for the reorganization and improvement of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, and for other purposes, approved May 24, 1924. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, If there is no general debate, the Clerk 
will read the bill for amendment under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsections (e) and (o) of section 18 of 
the act approved May 24, 1924, entitled “An act for the reorganization 
and improvement of the Foreign Service of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” be, and the same are, amended so as to read 
as follows: 

„e) Five per cent of the basic salary of all Foreign Service officers 
eligible to retirement shall be contributed to the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability fund, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is directed on the date on which this act takes effect to cause such 
deductions to be made and the sums transferred on the books of 
the Treasury Department to the credit of the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability fund for the payment of annuities, refunds, and 
allowances: Provided, That for the purpose of computing deductions 
and calculating annuities all basic salaries in excess of $9,000 per 
annum shall be treated as $9,000. 

“(o) Any diplomatic secretary or consular officer who has been 
or any Foreign Service officer who may hereafter be promoted from 
the classified service to the grade of ambassador or minister or ap- 
pointed to a position in the Department of State shall be entitled to 
all the benefits of the Foreign Service retirement and disability 
system provided by section 18 of this act in the same manner and 
under the same conditions as Foreign Service officers; and there 
shall likewise be entitled to the benefits of this section in the same 
manner and under the same conditions as Foreign Service officers any 
ambassador or minister or any Assistant Secretary of State now in 
the service, who at the time of original appointment to the grade 
of ambassador or minister or to the position of Assistant Secretary 
of State was a diplomatic secretary or consular officer, or who at any 
time prior to such appointment had served for a period of 10 years 

‘as diplomatic secretary or consular officer, or in the Department of 
State, or on special duty under the Department of State, or in any 
or all of these capacities.” 5 


The following committee amendments were severally reported 
and severally agreed to: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out the quotation marks before the parenthesis. 

Page 2, line 2, after the word “on,” insert the words “and after.” 

Page 2, line 11, strike out the quotation marks before the paren- 
thesis. 

Page 2, line 19, after the word “of,” strike out the words “ this 
section” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ said system.” 

Page 2, line 25, strike out the word “officer” and the comma and 
insert the word * officer.” 

Page 3, line 3, strike out the word “ officer” and the comma and 
ingert the word “ officer,” 

Page 3, line 3, strike out the word “State” and the comma and 
insert the word “ State.” 

Page 3, line 4, strike out the word “State” and the comma and 
insert the word “ State.” 

Line 3, page 5, strike out the quotation marks at the end of the line. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. SNELL, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11203 
and had directed him to report the same back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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Land SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS OF JOURNALISTS—VOTE OF THANKS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 
munication, which was read: 


PAN AMERICAN UNION, 
Washington, D. C., U. 8. A., April N, 1926, 
Hon. NICHOLAS Loxawortr, ` 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. Speaker: I have great pleasure in transmitting to you 
herewith copy of a resolution adopted by the First Pan American Con- 
gress of Journalists. ; 

The reception tendered to the Latin-American members of the con- 
gress by the House of Representatives made a deep impression on every 
one of the distinguished journalists attending the congress, and I am 
certain that the courtesy shown to our foreign guests by the House of 
Representatives will have a far-reaching influence on our relations with 
the nations of Latin America. 

I beg to remain, my dear Mr. Speaker, 

Very sincerely yours, 
L. 8. Rows. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE FIRST PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS OF 
JOURNALISTS 
The Pan American Congress of Journalists adopts a vote of thanks 
to the Congress of the United States of America for the reception of 
the delegates and for the generous words of welcome pronounced in 
both Houses. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (H. R. 4785) entitled “An act to enable the Rock Creek 
and Potomac Parkway Commission to complete the acquisition 
of the land authorized to be acquired by the public buildings 
appropriation act approved March 4, 1913, for the connecting 
parkway between Rock Creek Park, the Zoological Park, and 
Potomac Park,” disagreed to by the House of Representatives, 
had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Capper, Mr. Jones of Washington, and Mr. Kine as the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments Nos. 46 and 62 to the bill (H. R. 6707) 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, and for 
other purposes,” disagreed to by the House of Representatives, 
had asked a. further conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Smoor, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Pftrrs, Mr. Harris, and Mr. 
Ton of New Mexico as the conferees on the part of the 

nate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills and joint resolution of the following titles when the 
Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9685. An act providing for expenses of the offices of 
38 of deeds and register of wills of the District of Co- 
umbia ; 

S. 549. An act for the relief of John H. Walker; 

8. 2274. An act providing for the promotion of a professor at 
the United States Military Academy; 

S. 2752. An act for the purchase of land as an artillery range 
at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; 

8. 2763. An act to amend section 103 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended ; 

8. 3213. An act to provide for the disposition of moneys of 
the legally adjudged insane of Alaska who have been cared for 
by the Secretary of the Interior; ; 

§. 3283. An act to provide for the appointment of Army field 
clerks and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, as warrant ofti- 
cers, United States Army; 

S. 3287. An act relating to the purchase of quarantine sta- 
tions from the State of Texas; 

S. 3463. An act to extend the time for the exchange of Gov- 
ernment-owned lands for privately owned lands in the Territory 
of Hawaii; 
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S. 3627. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State of North 
Dakota the silver service which was presented to the battleship 
North Dakota by the citizens of that State; and 

S. J. Res. 91. Joint resolution directing the Secretary of War 
to allot war trophies to the American Legion Museum. 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 9341. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 120. An act fixing the fees of jurors and witnesses in 
the United States courts, including-the District Court of 
Hawaii, the District Court of Porto Rico, and the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 5858. An act for the relief of Charles Ritzel; and 

II. R. 6874. An act for the relief of James Madison Brown. 

H. R. 8192. An act authorizing the designation of postmas- 
ters by the Postmaster General as disbursing officers for the 
payment of centractors, emergency carriers, and temporary 
carriers, for performance of authorized service on power boat 
and star routes in Alaska. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
6707) making appropriations for the Department of the Inte- 
rior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes, and move that the House further insist upon its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate and agree to 
the conference asked for by the Senate, and appoint the con- 
ferees. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, is this a privileged 
motion? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that it is a privileged 
motion. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. And does not require unanimous 
consent? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Has the gentleman spoken to the 
minority member of the conference? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; I have not. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Who is the ranking minority mem- 
ber? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CAR- 

TER]. Of course, he will be consulted before we go into the 
conference. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I do not like to hold up a confer- 
ence, but I think that is a courtesy that is due the minority. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I can withdraw the request, if the gen- 
tleman desires to do so. There is no urgency about it. It 
can be taken up in the morning. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Very well, I wish the gentleman 
would do that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my motion. 


FREIGHT RATES ON KENTUCKY COAL 


Mr. KIRK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by placing therein my own 
remarks upon the subject of the Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ 
Association against the Ashland Coal & Iron Railway Co. et 
al., now pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KIRK. Mr. Speaker, the public is vitally interested as 
to what the final result will be in the controversy between the 
Pittsburg Coal Operators Association, the Pittsburg Vein 
Operators Association, of Ohio, and other organizations, called 
plaintiffs, against the Ashland Coal & Iron Railway, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western, Louisville & Nashville, Penn- 
sylvania, Baltimoré & Ohio, and New York Central and other 
railroads, called defendants, now pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Much has been said both in this House and in the Senate 
of the United States as to the contention of the parties and 
probable results that would follow if the plaintiffs’ demands 
should be granted. The acts of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been assailed in denying plaintiffs’ demands. In 
defense of the action of the committee and in opposition to a 
reopening of this case, I desire to make a brief statement. 
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About 18 months ago the plaintiffs instituted proceedings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission against the” de- 
fendants, the Ashland Coal & Iron Railway Co., and others, 
including the railroad companies named aboye, asking the com- 
mission for a reduction in freight rates on their coal shipped 
from their mines to the Lake Erie ports at Toledo and San- 
dusky, ranging from 11 to 28 cents per ton. The plaintiffs 
also asked the commission to increase the freight rates on coal 
shipped by the defendants from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia to the Lake Erie ports at Toledo and San- 
dusky from approximately 28 to 40 cents additional per ton 
over the existing rate now in force, notwithstanding the fact 
that the existing rates paid by the defendants, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia operators were then 
and are now from 25 to 40 cents more on each ton of coal 
shipped to these ports than is paid by Pennsylvania and the 
Ohio districts to the same ports. If this increase asked for 
by the plaintiffs had been granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia operators would have been forced to pay a freight rate 
ranging approximately from 53 to 84 cents more per ton on 
coal shipped to these ports than the operators of the Pitts- 
burgh and Ohio districts would have had to pay for coal 
shipped to the same ports. 

If this inerease had been granted, there could have been but 
one result, the Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia operators would have been forced out of the market, and 
then the purchasers of this coal in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, Chicago, and other cities and States would have been at 
the mercy of the Pittsburgh and Ohio operators, and the price 
of coal would have gone up, and the people of the Northwest 
would have been forced to pay an exorbitant price for their 
coal; and if the plaintiffs’ further request for a reduction of 
freight rates of from 11 to 28 cents per ton had been granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission on coal shipped by 
them, and had granted plaintiffs’ request for an additional in- 
crease in freight rates ranging from approximately 28 to 40 
cents per ton on the coal shipped by the defendants, they would 
have had a differential in rates in their favor over the de- 
fendants over the present rates of from approximately 64 cents 
to $1.12 per ton. 

In 1917 the Interstate Commerce Commission increased the 
rates on coal shipped to these ports from Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, ranging from 25 to 40 cents per 
ton over the rates charged per ton on coal shipped from Pitts- 
burgh and Ohio district to the same ports. This rate has 
existed since 1917 and exists to-day; but, not satisfied with this, 
plaintiffs are asking an additional increase as against the de- 
fendants and a decrease in favor of themselyes, so that the 
differential contended for by the plaintiffs, considering the pres- 
ent rate, the increase on defendants’ coal requested, and de- 
crease in rates on plaintiffs’ coal asked for would equal ap- 
proximately 99 cents on $1.52 per ton. If plaintiffs’ prayer had 
been granted, all competition would have been ended at the 
expense of the public, with disastrous results to business, to 
the employer and employee, as will be hereafter shown. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission had before it for con- 
sideration the question here presented for about one year and 
a half; it had numerous sittings and hearings—heard patiently 
all the evidence and argument of council for and against the 
plaintiffs’ contention, and after due consideration of all the 
facts the commission, on July 16, 1925, rendered its decision 
denying the plaintiffs’ petition and leaving the parties where it 
found them at the time of the institution of this proceeding, 
which leaves in force the rates fixed in 1917, with a differen- 
tial in freight rates in favor of plaintiffs as against defendants 
ranging from 25 to 40 cents per ton. Not satisfied with the 
final decision of the Interstate Commerce Board, the plaintiffs 
are again attempting to get a reopening of the case and a re- 
versal of the decision by the board. 

I am constrained to believe that this board, as a court created 
to dispense justice and do equity to all concerned, will not dis- 
turb its finding, unless it decides to take off the existing differ- 
ential of from 25 to 40 cents per ton and allow the defendants 
to enter these markets on equal terms with the plaintiffs, which 
as a matter of justice and right they should be allowed to do. 
The plaintiffs attempt to reach the end desired by the destruc- 
tion of the business of the operators in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and West Virginia who depend on this trade, by fore- 
ing them out of the market, by making the freight rates so 
high that the defendants can not compete with the plaintiffs 
in the price of coal sold at these ports on the open market. To 
accomplish this, the plaintiffs call upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to compel the great transportation companies 
against their will to charge and accept a higher freight rate 
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on coal shipped by defendants to the Lake ports to be fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission at a sum suggested 
by the plaintiffs themselves. 

I want, to call attention to the fact that the railroads carry- 
ing this coal to this market are not asking for an increase in 
freight rates, but have joined with the consumers, shippers, 
and coal operators of these States protesting against this un- 
reasonable attempt on the part of the plaintiffs to induce the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to raise the freight rates 
on their lines of railroads: 

First. Because it would be unfair to the railroads which 
carry this coal to market to these ports from the four States 
mentioned. 

Second. Because it would be unfair to the consumers of coal 
who buy at these ports on the open market. 

Third. Because it would be unjust to shippers and coal oper- 
ators who ship coal to this market. 

Fourth. Because it would be unjust and unfair to the miners 
and laborers who produce this coal. 

On the first proposition I want to urge that the railroads, 
including the defendants, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Norfolk 
& Western, the Louisville & Nashville, which carry this coal 
to market, are not asking a freight increase, but are opposing 
it. They knew, as a good business proposition, that if the 
rates were increased, as demanded by plaintiffs, that no coal 
could be shipped from the four States named oyer their lines 
to this market, and they would therefore lose the freight which 
they are now receiving, and their business to that extent would 
be destroyed ; they therefore feel that they would rather carry 
the coal to this market at a reasonable rate than to not carry 
it at all, and, from a business standpoint, they oppose the pro- 
posed increase in freight rates on coal shipped to this market 
over their lines from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 

On the second proposition, it would be unfair to the con- 
sumers of coal in the Northwest to place a freight rate on coal 
shipped from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia 
so high as to prohibit the shipment of coal into that market 
from these States, and thus destroy competition and place the 
consumers of coal in that country at the mercy of the coal 
operators from Pennsylvania and Ohio. This is contrary to the 
Spirit of American institutions. Nevertheless, if plaintiffs’ con- 
tention should be sustained, this condition would result, and to 
prevent this the consumers of coal from that section of the 
country have likewise protested to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the increase of the proposed freight rate 
urged by the plaintiffs in this case. 

On the third proposition, to grant plaintiffs’ demand would 
be unfair and unjust to the operators who ship coal to this 
market over the lines of railroad mentioned, because it would, 
beyond question, drive them from this market, and on failure to 
secure markets elsewhere at a reasonable profit their mines 
would be compelled to close down, as at least one-half of the 
mines have done already in these States within the last three 
or four years, notwithstanding they had access to this market. 
I desire to say further that I live in the coal section of Ken- 
tucky from whence a large quantity of coal is shipped inté the 
market in question under the existing rates, and I can say as a 
fact that I know no mines in either of the States mentioned 
that have made a noticeable profit within the last three years. 
Some of them have run at a loss. A great many have failed 
and gone into the hands of receivers and into bankruptcy. 
Scores have been sold for less than 20 per cent of the invest- 
ment, and to compete with the plaintiffs in the market in ques- 
tion it is necessary to produce coal from 25 to 50 cents on the 
ton cheaper than plaintiffs produce it in order to meet the 
differential in the existing freight rates, and as matters now 
stand we are face to face with this situation: 

The consumer in the Northwest comes to the producer of 
southern West Virginia, eastern Kentucky, Tennessee, or Vir- 
ginia and says to him, “I am in the market for 1,000,000 tons 
of coal for the year 1926. I can buy this coal in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, or Kentucky, but if I 
buy this coal in Pennsylvania or Ohio I save from 25 to 43 
cents per ton on freight rates. Ohio and Pennsylvania have 
good coal, and coal that I can use and that will be satisfactory. 
Can and will you make me a price on your coal that will enable 
me to buy this coal in competition with coal from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, and will you in doing this make a price whereby 
you will absorb the difference in the freight rates?” The coal 
operators in West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee 
can not sell their coal unless they absorb this disadvantage in 
freight rates. To get the business at all they must show that 
they have coal of equal or better quality; that they can give 
‘equal or better preparation and shipping service, and that they 
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must make a price, including freight rate, that will be as at- 
tractive, if not more attractive, than the prices made by 
shippers in Pennsylvania and Ohio. Not only do the producers 
in West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia have 
freight-rate differentials against them in the Lake cargo region, 
but they have differentials against them in practically all the 
consuming markets, and in order to meet this competition the 
coal producers in these States, in order to do business at all, 
have had the necessity of using the greatest economies in their 
mining operations in order to be in a position to meet and 
survive this competition, and to increase this differential to 
from 53 to 83 cents on the ton higher than the rates from 
plaintiffs’ coal field to this market would be a denial of the 
market to these four States because the operators of the four 
States could not produce this coal so as to sell it in this 
market except at a loss, 

The result would be a surrender of this market, and prob- 
ably a surrender of this operation, which would mean a loss of 
hundreds of millions of dollars of inyested capital. The rail- 
roads which built into this great coal field within the last 25 
years at a cost of many million dollars, to carry this coal to 
market, would cease to operate, and the money loss to them 
and the coal operators could not be figured in dollars and cents, 
This is a condition that could be brought about if plaintiffs’ 
contention should prevail. 

On the fourth proposition I desire to say that it presents a 
more serious question viewed from humanitarian standpoint 
than either of the others. The coal beds of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, and West Virginia are located in the hilly sections 
of these four States where the sole industry upon which these 
communities depend is the production, transportation, and ship- 
ping of coal. The country is so mountainous and rough that 
agriculture and stock raising as a means of support is practi- 
cally impossible. The timber resources were substantially ex- 
hausted years ago, and the result is that the coal operators and 
coal miners have worked hand in hand for the last few years to 
put themselves in position where they and their families can 
survive and live in spite of the handicap of existing freight 
differentials, although almost one-half of the mines in this sec- 
tion have been closed down since 1921 and many others running 
without a profit. What does it mean to the people of this sec- 
tion of these four States for the mines to run full time? It 
means everything; it means better clothes, better food, better 
schools, a better education for the coming generations, more 
churches, more happiness, better homes, better furniture in the 
homes, a better spirit, a better feeling, a better and more deter- 
mined citizenship; it means that the homes built in the hills 
which cost the operators millions of dollars will be brighter and 
will so remain. 

It means that the excellent schoolhouses built and main- 
tained in the splendid mining towns will continue to open their 
doors to the thousands of happy children attending school eight 
and nine months of the year who are given an equal chance 
for an education. It means that the churches will continue to 
open their doors for divine service. It means life itself. Who 
would destroy such conditions? Who weuld take away the 
chance of over 100,000 laboring men to do an honest day's 
work and receive an honest day's wage which will enable him 
to feed and clothe over 500,000 dependents, including women 
and children? Who would drive this indastry out and empty 
these houses, close up the schools and churches, and close down 
the mines? They that ask for a freight rate so high that the 
coal can not be produced, shipped, and sold at a profit on the 
market in competition with like coal from more favored sec- 
tions. Who suffers most when the mines clore? The man of 
toil and his wife and children. In justice to the working- 
man conditions should be such that he can be assured of a 
living wage. He is entitled to this, he ought to have it, and the 
operator assured of a fair return on his investment. He is 
entitled to that and ought to have it. If the rates sought to 
be applied as requested by the plaintiffs prevail in the case 
now before the Interstate Commerce Commission, this unhappy 
condition may arise, provided another market could not be 
found for the coal mined and shipped from these States. 

Much has been said about Federal control and fact-finding 
committees, and various suggestions have been made, but so 
far as the coal producers are concerned the facts are easily 
found; they are known to all the operators of the United 
States and are known to most all the business men of the 
country. Government ownership or Government control has 


been frequently mentioned by those who are not informed as to 
the coal industry. Labor has never favored Government owner- 
ship or control of the coal industry or of the railroads of this 
country. Samuel Gompers, one of the great leaders of labor, 
said in a speech at Montreal, Canada, in June, 1920: 
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1 believe there is no man to whom I would take second position in 
niy loyalty to the Republic of the United States, and yet I would not 
give it more power over the individual citizenship of our country. 

It is a question of whether it shall be Government ownership or 
private ownership under control. If I were in the minority of one 
in this convention, I would want to cast my vote so that the men of 
labor shall not willingly enslave themselyes to Government authority 
im their individual effort for freedom. 


Hon. William N. Doak, vice president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, in a speech delivered over the radio in 
Washington, some months ago, said: 

This plan [Government ownership] should be opposed for many 
reasons, but if for no other because it is detrimental to the best 
intérest of the employees. 

The proposed plan of Government ownership applies not only to 
the railroads but also to other utilities, including coal mines, etc. 
If this program goes through it will ultimately be extended to the 
farms, mills, factories, and other industries, resulting in a super- 
government which will control ali the activities of the country. This 
is not a theory; it is a fact in Russia, where this program is in full 
force and where nationalization is fully effected. 


The foregoing arguments apply to the eoal industry as well 

as “railroads. Therefore the cry for Government ownership 
or control of the coal industry is rightfully opposed by both 
the operators and employees, and such agitation is only cal- 
culated to create an unsettled condition in this great industry, 
with no good results. 
. What the operators and employees want most is to be let 
alone, and be not disturbed in their pursuit of this industrial 
enterprise, because such agitation does much to retard and 
hinder the industry which is already having the battle of its 
life for existence. In addition to the differentials above 
referred to the operators from these States, and especially 
in the immediate section where I live, are further handicapped 
by rates on equipment shipped to them for the mines and 
higher rates on passengers brought in to labor for them than 
are paid by other sections more favorably situated, amounting 
annually to thousands and thousands of dollars, all of which 
goes into the expense of the operators in the production of coal. 
This, coupled with the rate agitation year after year, has done 
a great injury to this industry upon which so many are de- 
pendent for a living, causes men with capital to hesitate to 
invest in such enterprises. 

For the reasons stated I hope the increase in freight rates 
asked by the plaintiffs will not be granted and their request 
to reopen the case will be denied. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. . 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
81 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, April 22, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for April 22, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a, m.) 

Second deficiency bill. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 

To clarify the law, to promote equality thereunder, to encour- 
age competition in production and quality, to prevent injury to 
good will, and to protect trade-mark owners, distributors, and 
the public against injurious and uneconomic practices in the 
distribution of articles of standard quality under a distinguish- 
ing trade-mark, name, or brand (H. R. 11). 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To investigate the Northern Pacific Railway land grants. 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.80 a. m.) 

To permit the purchase of naval aircraft engines without 
advertisements (H. R. 11249). 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal reserve 
act, as amended to provide fer the stabilization of the price 
level for commodities in general (H. R. 7895). 
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COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Proposed bill amending the World War yeterans’ act with 
reference to the appointment of guardians. 


COMMITTEE ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend section 1155 of an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Columbia” (S. 2730). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

466. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
under the legislative establishment office of the Architect of the 
Capitol (H. Doc. No. 836) ; to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

467. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a re- 
port of the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Islais Creek, San Francisco, Calif. (H. Doc. No. 
837) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to 
be printed, with illustration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIO BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. THURSTON: Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. H. R. 5677. A bill to fix standards for hampers, round 
stave baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, and 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 935). Re- 
saita to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 11325. 
A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to provide compensation 
for employees of the United States suffering injuries while in 
the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved September 7, 1916, and acts in amendment thereof; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 936). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 9568. A bill amending section 220, Criminal Code of the 
United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 939). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3142. A bill for 
the relief of Benito Viscaina and Maria Viscaina; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 937). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11094. A 
bill for the relief of Capt. F. J. Baker and Capt. George W. 
Rees, United States Army; without amendment (Rept. No. 
938). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCH 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (S. 1661) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of Mrs. Patrick H. 
Bodkin; Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

A bill (H. R. 4214) authorizing appropriation of $15,000 to 
reimburse Navarro County, Tex., for destruction of a bridge 
belonging to said county by Federal authorities; Committee on 
War Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2602) for the relief of the legal representatives 
of the estate of Henry H. Sibley, deceased; Committee on 
Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


PUBLIO BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KIRK: A bill (H. R. 11485) to amend section 83 
of the Judicial Code, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 11486) to extend the bene- 
fits of certain pension laws to officers, sailors, and marines on 
board the U. S$. S. Maine when that vessel was wrecked in 
the harbor of Habana, February 15, 1898, and to their widows 
and dependent relatives; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 11487) granting a right of 
way to the county of Imperial, State of California, over cer- 
tain public lands for highway purposes; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11488) authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell certain public lands to the 
Cabazon Water Co., issue patent therefor, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (H. R. 11489) to provide for the 
deportation of certain aliens, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 11490) to provide for the use 
and expenditure of the taxes levied and collected upon articles, 
goods, wares, or merchandise coming into the United States 
from the Philippine Islands; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 11491) to extend the powers 
of pilots holding Federal licenses; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 11492) to authorize the See- 
retary of the Navy to proceed with the construction of certain 
public works, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 11493) to amend section 4 
of the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 229) provid- 
ing armory facilities for the National Guard of the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 230) 
authorizing the Treasury Department to participate in the 
South Jersey Exposition at Camden, N. J,, in June, 1926; to 
the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 11494) granting a pension to 
Susanna Beck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 11495) for the adjudica- 
tion and determination of the claims arising under the exten- 
sion by the Commissioner of Patents of the patent granted to 
Frederick G. Ransford and Peter Low as assignees of Marcus 
P. Norton, No. 25036, August 9, 1859; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 11496) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary L. Vance; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 11497) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza A. Marks; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 11498) granting an increase of 
pension to Francois Menetrey ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDY: A bill (H. R. 11499) granting an increase 
of pension to Evelyn A. Deyo; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 11500) granting a pension 
to William G. Ely; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 11501) for the relief of 
Mary Louzon and other heirs of Hlizabeth Vezina, deceased, a 
Chippewa Indian allottee, of White Earth Reservation, Minn., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 11502) granting an increase 
of pension to Rebecca A. Falkonder; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 11503) for the relief of Everett 
L. Foster; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mrs. NORTON; A bill (H. R. 11504) granting a pension 
to Belle N. Grunwald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11505) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna M. Erler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11506) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of James Bell, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11507) to incor- 
porate the Church of God or Sanctified Church; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. A 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11508) granting a pension to Mattie E. 
Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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| By Mr. WOLYERTON: A bill (H. R. 11509) granting an 
increase of pension to Anthony R. Backus; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


-Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1863. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolutions of Metal Trades Coun- 
cil, of Brooklyn, regarding the retirement bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

1864. By Mr. GALLIVXN: Petition of Massachusetts State 
Grange, Mrs. E. O. Marshall, secretary, New Salem, Mass., 
recommending early and favorable consideration of House bill 
7479, known as the migratory bird refuge and marshland con- 
servation act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1865. By Mrs. KAHN: Resolution of the Board of Direction, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, favoring House bill 9397, 
the bill providing for an inventory of the water resources of 
the United States; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1866. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of members of McPherson 
Woman's Relief Corps, No. 14, Benson, Minn., unanimously 
petitioning Congress to grant an increase of pension to Civil 
War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1867. Also, petition of the Minnesota State Advisory Board 
on Maternal and Infant Hygiene, unanimously urging favorable 
action by Congress on House bill 7555 in the interest of the 
health of the mothers and the babies of the United States; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1868. Also, petition of Minneapolis Central Labor Union, 
urging favorable action by the House of Representatives on 
House bill 487, to provide compensation for workmen in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1869. Also, petition of members of Carl A. Hanson Post, No. 
321, Elbow Lake, Minn., unanimously requesting Congress to 
enact the legislative proposals indorsed by the American Le- 
gion; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1870. Also, petition of L. S. Martinson and 11 other citizens 
of Maynard, Minn., urging enactment at once of House bills 
71 and 7479, to preserve the fish and wild fowl within the 
United States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1871. Also, petition of R. T. Daly and nine other residents 
of Renville, Minn., urging enactment at this session of Congress 
of House bills 71 and 7479, to safeguard the Nation's black 
bass and wild fowl; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1872. By Mr. MORROW: Petition indorsing House bill 4800, 
by H. B. Herms, first lieutenant, Finance Reserve, and secre- 
tary New Mexico Reserve Officers’ Association ; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

1873. By Mr, O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Metal Trades Council of Brooklyn, N. X., favoring the passage 
of the Stanfield-Lehlbach Federal employees’ retirement legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1874. Also, petition of the Whitehall Pharmacal Co. (Inc.), 
of New York, favoring the passage of Senate bill 2320, relating 
to caustic acids; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. f 

1875. Also, petition of Samuel S. Dale, of Boston, Mass., 
favoring an amendment to the Vestal bill (H. R. 4539), to 
fix standard containers for fiour and feed; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. í 

1878. By Mr. OLIVER of New York: Petition of the New 
York Chapter, Knights of Columbus, protesting against the 
recent action of the Mexican Government with regard to re- 
ligious bodies and urging that the United States Govern- 
ment make known to the Mexican Government its abhorence 
of the acts complained of; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

1877. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of Cali- 
fornia, protesting against the passage of House bill 7179 for 
the compulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1878. Also, petition of certain residents of Fullerton, Calif., 
protesting against the passage of House bills 10311, 10123, 
7179, and 7822, or any other measures for the compulsory 
observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1879. By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of a number of citizens 
of Boulder, Colo., protesting against enactment of compul- 
sory Sunday observance bills; to the Committee on the Dis- 


| trict of Columbia. 


1926 


SENATE 
Tuourspay, April 22, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 19, 1926) 

The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names; 


Ashurst Fernald Keyes Sackett 
Bayard Ferris ne Sheppard 
Bingham Fess La Follette Shipstead 
Blease Frazier McKellar Simmons 
Borah George McKinley Smith 
Bratton Gerry McLean Smoot 
Broussard Gillett McMaster Stanfield 
Bruce Glass McNar Stephens 
Cameron Goff Mayfield Swanson 
Capper « Gooding Metcalf Trammell 
Caraway Hale Neely Tyson 
Copeland Harreld Norbeck Underwood 
Couzens Harris Nye Wadsworth 
Cummins Harrison Oddie arren 
Curtis Heflin Overman Watson 
Dale Howell Phipps Weller 
Deneen Johnson ne Wheeler 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Williams 
Edge Jones, Wash. eed, Pa. Willis 
Ernst Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 


Mr. PHIPPS. My colleague, the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Means] is detained on account of illness. I will 
allow this notice to stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

= MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had further 
insisted upon its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate Nos. 46 and 62 to the bill (H. R. 6707) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes; had agreed to 
the further conference requested by the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Cramton, 
Mr. Murpnry, and Mr. Carter of Oklahoma were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed bills 
and a joint resolution of the following titles, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 9872. An act to carry into effect provisions of the 
convention between the United States and Great Britain to 
regulate the level of Lake of the Woods concluded on the 24th 
day of February, 1925; 

H. R. 11203. An act to amend subsections (c) and (0) of 
section 18 of an act entitled “An act for the reorganization and 
improvement of the Foreign Service, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 24, 1924; 

II. R. 11808. An act authorizing the payment of an indemnity 
to Great Britain on account of the death of Daniel Shaw Wil- 
liamson, a British subject, who was killed at East St. Louis, 
III., on July 1, 1921; and 

H. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution requesting the President of 
the United States to invite foreign governments to participate 
in the Seventh International Dental Congress to be held at 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 23 to 28, 1926. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills 
and joint resolutions, and they were thereupon signed by the 
Vice President: 

S. 549. An act for the relief of John H. Walker ; 

S. 2111. An act for the relief of Levin P. Kelly; 

S. 2274. An act providing for the promotion of a professor at 
the United States Military Academy ; 

8. 2465. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
foreign commerce by prohibiting the admission into the United 
States of certain adulterated grain and seeds unfit for seeding 
purposes,” approved August 24, 1912, as amended, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 2752. An act for the purchase of land as an artillery range 
at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; 

S. 2763. An act to amend section 103 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended ; 

S. 3213. An act to provide for the disposition of moneys of 
the legally adjudged insane of Alaska who have been cared for 
by the Secretary of the Interior; 
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8. 3283. An act to provide for the appointment of Army field 
clerks and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, as warrant offi- 
cers, United States Army; 

S. 3287. An act relating to the purchase of quarantine sta- 
tions from the State of Texas; 

S. 3463. An act to extend the time for the exchange of Gov- 
ernment-owned lands for privately owned lands in the Territory 
of Hawaii; 

S. 3627. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State of North 
Dakota the silyer service which was presented to the battleship 
North Dakota by the citizens of that State; 

H. R. 9685. An act providing for expenses of the offices of 
9 75 of deeds and register of wills of the District of Co- 
umbia ; s 

S. J. Res. 30. Joint resolution authorizing the establishment 
of a commission to be known as the Sesquicentennial of Ameri- 
can Independence and the Thomas Jefferson Centennial Com- 
mission of the United States, in commemoration of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence; and 

S. J. Res. 91. Joint resolution directing the Secretary of War 
to allot war trophies to the American Legion Museum. 

PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS OF JOURNALISTS 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution adopted by the Pan American Congress of Journal- 
ists that has been transmitted to the Senate by the Director 
General af the Pan American Union, which the clerk will read. 

The resolution was read and ordered to lie on the table, as 
follows; 

Resolution Adopted by the Pan American Congress of Journalists 

The Pan American Congress of Journalists adopts a vote of thanks 
to the Congress of the United States of America for the reception of 
the delegates and for the generous words of welcome pronounced in 
both Houses, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Cherokee, Kans,, remonstrating against the modification or 
nullification of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry members of the 
Woman's Relief Corps, of Ellsworth, Kans., praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans, their widows and dependents, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented memorials signed by Mrs. S. H. 
Njaa and 20 other citizens of Northwood, Mrs. C. H. Hancock 
and 29 other citizens of Prosper, A. W. Payne and 42 other 
citizens of Milnor, and J. N. Loach and 51 other citizens of 
Fairmount, all in the State of North Dakota, remonstrating 
against modification of the eighteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution or the Volstead Act, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, to which was referred the bill (S. 2826) for the con- 
struction of an irrigation dam on Walker River, Nev., reported 
it with an amendment. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was: 
referred the bill (S, 8701) for the relief of David McD. 
Shearer, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 649) thereon. 

Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Immigration, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2770) to confer United States citizen- 
ship upon certain inhabitants of the Virgin Islands and to 
extend the naturalization laws thereto, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 650) thereon. 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee on Printing, to which was 
referred the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 12) to provide 
for the printing of the Constitution of the United States, as 
amended, to April 15, 1926, together with the Declaration of 
Independence, as a Senate document, reported it with amend- 
ments. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that to-day that committee presented to the President 
of the United States the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution : 

S. 549. An act for the relief of John H. Walker; 

S. 2274. An act providing for the promotion of a professor at 
the United States Military Academy; 
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8. 2752. An act for the purchase of land as an artillery range 
at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; 

S. 2763. An act to amend section 103 of the Judicial Code as 
amended ; 

S. 3213. An act to provide for the disposition of moneys of 
the legally adjudged insane of Alaska who have been cared for 
by the Secretary of the Interior; 

S. 3283. An act to provide for the appointment of Army field 
clerks and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, as warrant officers, 
United States Army; 

8. 3287. An act relating to the purchase of quarantine sta- 
tions from the State of Texas; 

S. 3463. An act to extend the time for the exchange of Goy- 
ernment-owned lands for privately owned lands in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii; 

8. 3627. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State of North 
Dakota the silver service which was presented to the battle- 
ship North Dakota by the citizens of that State; and 

S. J. Res. 91. Joint resolution directing the Secretary of War 
to allot war trophies to the American Legion Museum. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. McMASTER: 

A bill (S. 4047) granting an increase of pension to Francis B. 
O'Brien; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 4048) to amend paragraph 2 of section 7 of the 
farm loan act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 4049) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Mince (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4050) granting an increase of pension to Ella E. 


Hale (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 


sions, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4051) to establish a bureau of school hygiene in 
the health department of the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 4052) authorizing James L. Borroum and Francis 
P. Bishop to bring suits in the United States District Court 
for the State of Kansas for the amount due or claimed to be 
due to said claimants from the United States by reason of 
the alleged inefficient and wrongful dipping of tick-infested 
cattle, and giving said United States District Court for the 
State of Kansas jurisdiction of said suit or suits; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 4053) to create a commission to collect and publish 
the records of American women in war; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

A bill (S. 4054) to extend the oil leasing act to the Zuni 
district of the Manzano National Forest; and 

A bill (S. 4055) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue patents for lands held under color of title; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4056) to amend section 98 of the Judicial Code as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 4057) for the regulation of radio communications, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. DILL. This bill is intended as a substitute for the 
White bill, which passed the House some time ago. I move 
that the bill be referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 4058) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment thereon 
in claims which the Winnebago Tribe of Indians may have 
against the United States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 4059) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil and Mexi- 
can Wars, and to certain widows of said soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and to widows of the War of 1812, and Army nurses, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 4060) authorizing the construction at United 
States Veterans’ Bureau Hospital No. 48, at Atlanta, Ga., of 
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additional modern sanitary fireproof buildings, and other facil- 
ities; to the Commitee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 97) providing armory facili- 
ties for the National Guard of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 98) to authorize the temporary 
maintenance of drift fences on the public lands; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL 


Mr. STANFIELD submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 6559, the public buildings hill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by title and referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 

H. R. 9872. An act to carry into effect provisions of the con- 
vention between the United States and Great Britain to regu- 
late the level of Lake of the Woods concluded on the 24th day 
of February, 1925; 

H. R. 11203. An act to amend subsections (e) and (o) of sec- 
tion 18 of an act entitled “An act for the reorganization and 
improvement of the Foreign Service, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 24, 1924; 

H. R. 11308. An act authorizing the payment of an indemnity 
to Great Britain on account of the death of Daniel Shaw Wil- 
liamson, a British subject, who was killed at East St. Louis, 
III., on July 1, 1921; and 

H. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution requesting the President of 
the United States to invite foreign governments to participate 
in the Seventh International Dental Congress to be held at 


Philadelphia, Pa., August 23 to 28, 1926, 


SETTLEMENT OF CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC DEBT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
bills from the House of Representatives. 

The bill (H. R. 6777) to authorize the settlement of the in- 
debtedness of the Czechoslovak Republic to the United States 
of America was read twice by its title. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar No. 3, the bill (S. 1134) to authorize the settlement of 
the indebtedness of the Czechoslovak Republic to the United 
States of America, a bill exactly similar to the House bill just 
laid before the Senate, be indefinite postponed, and that the 
House bill be placed upon the calendar as Order of Business 
No. 3 in its place. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, what is the request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah asks that 
a House bill be substituted for a Senate bill on the calendar. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator is proposing now 
to indefinitely postpone the Senate bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that it be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is it identical with the House 
bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Word for word. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I shall not make any objec- 
tion, but I suggest to the Senator that when the House bill is 
ready for consideration we might proceed with that bill and, 
when it is disposed of, indefinitely postpone the Senate Dill. 
However, if the Senator desires to proceed the other way, I 
have no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it would be better to proceed as I have 
suggested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, House bill 6777 
will be substituted on the calendar for Senate bill 1134 and 
Senate bill 1134 will be indefinitely postponed. 

SETTLEMENT OF ESTHONIAN DEBT 

The bill (H. R. 6775) to authorize the settlement of the in- 
debtedness of the Republic of Esthonia to the United States of 
America was read twice by its title. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the House bill be substituted on the 
calendar as Order of Business No. 4 for the bill (S. 1135) to 
authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the Republie of 
Esthonia to the United States of America, and I ask that Sen- 
ate bill 1135 be indefinitely postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 
be made, 

SETTLEMENT OF LATVIAN DEBT 

The bill (H. R. 6776) to authorize the settlement of the in- 
debtedness of the Government of.the Republic of Latvia to the 
Government of the United States of America was read twice 
by its title. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that House bill 6776 
be substituted on the Senate calendar for Order of Business 
No. 7, the bill (S. 1138) to authorize the settlement of the 
indebtedness of the Government of the Republic of Latvia to 
the Government of the United States of America, and that 
Senate bill 1138 be indefinitely postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

SETTLEMENT OF RUMANIAN DEBT 


The bill (II. R. 6772) to authorize the settlement of the in- 
debtedness of the Kingdom of Rumania to the United States of 
America was read twice by its title. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that House bill 6772 
be substituted on the Senate calendar for Order of Business 
No. 8, the bill (S. 1139) to authorize the settlement of the 
indebtedness of the Kingdom of Rumania to the United States 
of America, and that Senate bill 1139 be indefinitely postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SETTLEMENT OF ITALIAN DEBT 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that Order of Busi- 
ness No. 5, the bill (S. 1136) to authorize the settlement of the 
indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of 
America, be indefinitely postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I made no objection to the re- 
quest of my colleague, because I hoped that he would not bring 
up for consideration any of the bills from the House this morn- 
ing. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] has been com- 
pelled to be in attendance on a committee and will not be here 
before 2 o'clock. He wanted to be here when the other meas- 
ures were taken up; so I did not object to the request of my 
colleague, hoping that he would not press for consideration of 
the other bills until after 2 o'clock. I promised the Senator 
from Missouri that I would present the matter to the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, I understand that it is ex- 
pected that the committee of managers from the House of Rep- 
resentatives will present resolutions of impeachment to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. At 2 o'clock; and that will take only about an 
hour. Do I understand my colleague to ask that we do not 
take up House bill 6774, for the settlement of the Belgian 
debt, which was made the unfinished business last night? 

Mr. KING. Yes; I make the request that none of the meas- 
ures to which attention has just been called be taken up until 
after 2 o'clock. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Regn] is 
compelled to be in attendance upon the Appropriations Com- 
mittec. I have no objection, speaking for myself, to taking 
up these measures after 2 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill H. R. 6559, for the 
construction of certain public buildings, and for other purposes. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 


of the Senator from Utah? 
Mr. HARRISON. I object. À 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 
Mr, SMOOT. I am trying to accommodate the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] and every other Senator. r 
Mr. KING. I appreciate that. 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move that we proceed until 
2 o'clock with the call of the calendar under Rule VIII and 
consider bills to which there is no objection, beginning where 
we left off the last time the calendar was called. That is 
about the only thing we can do under the circumstances, 

The motion was agreed to. t 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the number at which 
consideration is to begin? | 4 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Order of Business 480. The clerk 
will state the first order of business. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 6) for the relief of Addison B. McKinley was 
announced as first in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will not the Senator from Utah permit the 
bill to go over without prejudice? 

Mr. KING, Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over with- 
out prejudice. 


BATHING BEACHES IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (H. R. 6556) for the establishment of artificial 
bathing pools or beaches in the District of Columbia was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I inquire 
of the Senator in charge of the bill—I assume the Senator 
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from New Tork [Mr. Coretanp] is in charge of the bill 
where the bathing pools are to be located? 

Mr. COPELAND.. The exact location has not yet been de- 
termined, but it will be on property owned by the District. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. On what water? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Potomac River. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the bill be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the bil 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I think the bill had better go over. The 

sum of $345,000 is too much money to appropriate for this pur- 
pose. 
Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New York whether the bill draws any distinction be- 
tween white and colored people in the use of the proposed 
bathing pools? 

Mr. COPELAND. It does. Two pools are provided for, the 
one for the colored people being one-half the size of that for 
the white people. Let me say to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Overman] that this bill has been given very careful 
consideration. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But there is nothing in the bill which pro- 
vides that there shall be separate pools for white and colored 
persons, 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator from North Carolina will 
read the report on the bill, I think his objection will be met. 

Mr. OVERMAN, The report seems to be all right, but I 
am talking about the bill. { 

Mr. COPELAND. The bill provides for two entirely sepa- 
rate pools, one for the white people with a capacity for 2,000 
bathers and one for the colored people with a capacity for 
1,000 bathers. The bathers are not to go into the Mirror Pool. 
This bill was given such thorough study by the District Com- 
mittee I hope there will be no objection to its passage. I 
think it should be passed as soon as possible, because if we are 
to get any benefits from the bathing pools this year the con- 
struction ought to begin at once. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why should it cost $345,000 to construct 
these pools? That is an enormous amount of money to appro- 
priate for bathing pools. 

Mr. COPELAND. The pools provided for are very large. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Are these pools to be like the bathing 
pools of Rome? 

Mr, COPELAND. No. The District Committee realized 
that there was not enough money in the United States to build 
pools such as those. These are to be built of concrete. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think the bill had better go over and 
we can confer about it. 

Mr. COPELAND, I may say that I have the assurance of 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia that there is in 
contemplation the separation of the two races in the use of 
the bathing facilities. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know the Senator from New York is all 
right; I have every confidence in him; but he will not have the 
authority to construct these pools and arrange for the bath- 
ing; that will be a matter which will be left to the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. There ought to be some 
language in the bill requiring that the pools be separate. 

Mr, COPELAND. If the Senator from North Carolina has 
confidence in the Senator from New York, who happens to be 
chairman of the subcommittee on Kealth of the District Com- 
mittee, let him evince that confidence by relying on the Sen- 
ator from New York to see that what he suggests is brought 
about; and if there shall be any hesitation. upon the part of 
the District authorities, I will promise the Senator to bring 
the matter to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. After the bill shall become a law, what 
would be the use of bringing the matter to the Senate? What 
Mr. President, I 
think I will ask that the bill may go over for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Being objected to, the bill goes 
over. 

Mr. COPELAND subsequently said: I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to Order of Business 481, being the bill (H. R. 
6556) for the establishment of artificial bathing pools or 
beaches in the District of Columbia. I have an amendment 
to offer which will meet the objection of my friend from North 
Carolina. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I offer an amendment, on page 1, line 8, 
after the words “District of Columbia” and the comma, ta 
insert “one for the white race and the other for the colored 
race,” 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New York will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 1, line 8, after the words Dis- 
trict of Columbia” and the comma, it is proposed to insert the 
words “one for the white race and the other for the colored 
race,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to locate and construct, subject to the approval of the Na- 
tional Capital Park Commission, and to conduct and maintain two 
artificial bathing pools or beaches in the District of Columbia, one for 
the white race and the other for the colored race, with suitable build- 
ings, shower baths, lockers, provisions for the use of filtered water, 
purification of the water, and all things necessary for the proper con- 
duct of such pools or beaches, The Commission of Fine Arts shall be 
consulted as to the location and construction of said pools or beaches. 
The cost of these pools or beaches, with buildings and equipment, shall 
not exceed $345,000, and the appropriation of such sum for the pur- 
poses named is hereby authorized. No part of the sums appropriated 
for the purposes of this act shall be expended in the purchase of land 
and the pools or beaches herein provided for shall be located upon 
lands acquired or hereafter acquired for park, parkway, or playground 
purposes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 8641) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide relief in cases of contracts connected with the prose- 
cution of the war, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 
1919, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. On behalf of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. WILLIAMS], I ask that that bill may go over without 
prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over without 
prejudice. 

RETIREMENT OF DISABLED WORLD WAR OFFICERS 

The bill (S. 3027) making eligible for retirement, under cer- 
tain conditions, officers and former officers of the Army of the 
United States, other than officers of the Regular Army, who 
incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the service 
of the United States during the World War was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I desire to say that that bill 
has been on the calendar for some time, and I now wish to 
give notice that I shall ask for its consideration at an early 
day. 

HOME CARE FOR DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

The bill (H. R. 7669) to provide home care for dependent 
children was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let that bill go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will go over under objec- 
tion. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, that bill has been on the cal- 
endar now for many weeks. I am very anxious to secure 
action upon it at as early a date as possible. 

Mr. BRUCE. Does the Senator from Kansas desire me to 
withdraw my objection to the bill 

Mr. CAPPER. It is the mothers’ aid bill for the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. BRUCE.. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. KING. I am for the bill, as I understand it, but the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworru], I think, is 
very much opposed to it. I do not like to take advantage of 
his absence, though, as I have stated, I am for the bill. 

Mr. CAPPER. I think the Senator from New York is op- 
posed to the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. We should not take the bill up in the absence 
of the senior Senator from New York. 

Mr. KING. I have stated that I am for the bill. 

Mr. CAPPER. I was not aware that the Senator from New 
York was absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Being objected to, the bill goes 
over. i 
Mr. WADSWORTH subsequently said: Mr. President, I am 
informed that Ərder of Business No. 495, being the bil (H. R. 
7669) to provide home care for dependent children, was passed 
over owing to my absence from the Chamber a few moments 
ago. I did not realize that the calendar had been taken up or 


I should have been present. I have consulted with the Senator 
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from Kansas [Mr. Carper], and it is entirely agreeable to him 
that I make the request that the Senate recur to that bill and 
that it be considered now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senate will 
recur to Order of Business No. 495. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Is debate limited to five minutes? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate is proceeding with 
the call of the calendar under Rule VIII, and debate is limited 
to five minutes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, does the Senator think that 
we can consider this bill under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should like to experiment with it 
under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think we will gain anything by 
undertaking to consider it under that rule. It is a very im- 
portant bill and it will take more time to consider it than 
can be given to it under Rule VIII. I have no objection to 
it being taken up in order that the Senator from New York 
may speak, but I do not think it can be acted upon now unless 
unanimous consent can be given to allow more time to its 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time can be extended upon 
motion, and the five-minute rule abrogated. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, would it not be of advantage, 
and put the bill that far ahead, if under the five-minute rule 
the Senator from New York could explain at least the amend- 
ments which he has in mind and his objection to the bill as 
it stands? 

‘Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I attempt an ex- 
planation, at least. under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the Senator does that 
I do not want to be understood as waiving any objection to 
sending the bill over. I am familiar with the bill to some 
extent, and I am satisfied we can not discuss it and consider 
it properly in the time limited. I have no objection to the 
Senator making his explanation; but in the event that we 
ean not dispose of it under the five-minute rule, I do not want 
to be understood as waiving my objection, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly not. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, of course I will be compelled 
tu ask that the bill go over. It is a very important bill, as the 
Senator knows, and it involves very sharp differences of opin- 
ion, I think what we ought to do is to have a unanimous- 
consent agreement with reference to it and have it set down for 
consideration on some particular day. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Nothing would please me better, and 
I am sure nothing would please the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Capper] better than that. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is what I understood. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is very difficult, in view of the situa- 
tion which has existed during the last month, and which prob- 


ably will persist for two or three weeks more, to get at this 


bill, and it should be acted upon. The only hope of considera- 
tion is in the morning hour on some day. I hesitate to make 
the motion to proceed to the consideration of the bill now, 
because I know that many Senators are interested in other 
bills upon the calendar which they desire disposed of practi- 
cally by unanimous consent. That being the case, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I can see that it would be quite useless to indulge in a 
discussion of the measure, but I hope to consult with the 
Senator from Kansas and the Senator from Maryland and 
ascertain if we can not get action on this bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think we can arrange it. I will be only too 
glad to have that done. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is only one point at issue, and it 
is purely a question of administration. The principle back of 
the bill arouses no difference of opinion, I think. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will be very glad to have an agreement 
entered into for the consideration of the bill and also limiting 
the time of discussion on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under objection the bill will go 
over. 

AMENDMENT OF GENERAL LEASING ACT 

The bill (H. R. 7372) to amend section 27 of the general 
leasing act, approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 437), 
was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Let the bill be read, please, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my attention has just been 
called to this bill, and I have not even had an opportunity to 
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read the report. I shonld like to have it go over to-day in 
order that I may be able to read the report. s 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico and Mr. STANFIELD addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, I have no spe- 
cial interest in this bill, but I believe if the Senator from Utah 
understood it he would make no objection to its passage. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I have said, I have not had time to read 
the report on the bill. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I can state in a few words the 
purpose of the bill. Under the general leasing act of 1920 it is 
provided that no person shall have more than three leases in 
any one State. That has been construed to mean even if a 
lease consisted of only 20 acres or 40 acres, that such a lease 
shall constitute one-third of the right to lease in the State. 
This bill is intended to amend the law so as to carry into effect 
the original intention, that the lessee might in any given State 
have three leases of 2,560 acres each, and the bill bases the 
amount of land which can be held under leases in a State on 
area instead of on the number of leases. That is the only 
change the bill makes, 

Mr. BORAH. From what committee does the bill come? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. From the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

Mr. BORAH. Has the bill been unanimously reported? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The bill has been unanimously 
reported, I may say to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the bill propose to make 
any other change in existing law than that with reference to 
the acreage which may be embraced in the leases? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It makes no change except that 
instead of the number of leases which may be held in a State 
it fixes the number of acres to conform to what was the origi- 
nal intention of the act of 1920. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
desire the further reading of the bill? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. No, Mr. President; I am satisfied with 
the explanation which has been given. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 27 of the general leasing act ap- 
proved February 26, 1920 (41 Stat L. p. 437), is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“That no person, association, or corporation, except as herein pro- 
vided, shall take or hold coal, phosphate, or sodium leases or permits 
during the life of such leases or permits in any one State exceeding in 
aggregate acreage 2,560 acres for each of said minerals; no person, 
association, or corporation shall take or hold at one time oil or gas 
leases or permits exceeding in the aggregate 7,680 acres granted here- 
under in any one State, and not more than 2,560 acres within the geologic 
structure of the same producing oil or gas field; and no person, 
association, or corporation shall take or hold at one time any interest 
or interests as a member of an association or associations or as a 
stockholder of a corporation or corporations holding a lease or leases, 
permit or permits, under the provisions hereof, which, together with 
the area embraced in any direct holding of a lease or leases, permit 
or permits, under this act, or which together with any other interest 
or interests as a member of an association or associations or as a 
stockholder of a corporation or corporations holding a lease or leases, 
permit or permits, under the provisions hereof for any kind of mineral 
leases hereunder, exceeds in the aggregate an amount equivalent to 
the maximum number of acres of the respective kinds of minerals 
allowed to any one lessee or permittee under this act. Any interests 
held in violation of this act shall be forfeited to the United States by 
appropriate proceedings instituted by the Attorney General for that 
purpose in the United States district court for the district in which 
the property, or some part thereof, is located, except that any owner- 
ship or interest forbidden in this act which may be acquired by 
descent, will, judgment, or decree may be held for two years and not 
longer after its acquisition; Provided, That nothing heréin contained 
shall be construed to limit sections 18, 18a, 19, and 22 or to prevent 
any number of lessees under the provisions of this act from com- 
bining their several interests so far as may be necessary for the pur- 
poses of constructing and carrying on the business of a refinery, or of 
establishing and constructing as a common carrier a pipe line or 
lines of railroads to be operated and used by them jointly in the 
transportation of oil from their several wells, or from the wells of 
other lessees under this act, or the transportation of coal or to in- 
crease the acreage which may be acquired or held under section 17 of 
this act: Provided further, That any combination for such purpose or 
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purposes shall be subject to the approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior on application to him for permission to form the same: And 
provided further, That if any of the lands or deposits leased under 
the provisions of this act shall be subleased, trusteed, possessed, or con- 
trolled by any device permanently, temporarily, directly, indirectly, 
tacitly, or in any manner whatsoever; so that they form a part of, 
or are in anywise controlled by any combination in the form of an 
unlawful trust, with consent of lessee, or form the subject of any con- 
tract or conspiracy in restraint of trade in the mining or selling of 
coal, phosphate, oll, oll shale, gas, or sodium entered into by the 
lessee, or any agreement or understanding, written, verbal, or other- 
wise to which such lessee shall be a party, of which his or its output 
is to be or become the subject, to control the price or prices thereof 
or of any holding of such lands by any individual, partnership, asso- 
ciation, corporation, or control, in excess of the amounts of lands pro- 


vided in this act, the lease thereof shall be forfeited by appropriate 
court proceedings.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF WILLIAM FRIES 


The bill (H. R. 962) for the relief of the estate of William 
Fries, deceased, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DENEEN, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
that bill may be recommitted to the Committee on Claims, in 
view of certain information which has been submitted to the 
committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
ee from the calendar and recommitted to the Committee on 

aims. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR WESTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


~The bill (S. 1490) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge of the district court of the United States for the 
western district of New York was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I interposed an objection to 
this bill the last time it was reached on the calendar. I have 
since discussed the matter with my colleague and we have gone 
over the bill together. I am in full accord with it and so wish 
to withdraw the objection which I have interposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that on 
April 10 last the amendment reported by the committee was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator whether 
the situation calls for an additional judge? We have been 
creating them not by the pairs, but 25 additional judges were 
created a short time ago, and now we are about to lift the 
floodgates and create a large number of additional judicial 
districts and appoint additional judges. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this bill provides for an 
additional judge for the western district of New York, Not 
within my knowledge has any suggestion been made for an ad- 
ditional judge in that district until the last four or five years, 
during which period the situation has become exceedingly 
acute. 

The district is growing in population very rapidly. It in- 
cludes the city of Buffalo and the manufacturing towns up and 
down the Niagara frontier. It includes the city of Rochester, 
and, as I recall, 14 populous counties, There is but one judge 
there now. 

It is the universal opinion of the members of the bar that 
the Federal district judge in that district at present is ter- 
ribly overworked. I think I have never known a publie officer 
so driven as is Judge Hazel, of the western district of New 
Tork. Literally, he never gets a day off. The court is having 
extraordinary difficulty in keeping up with its docket. Of 
course, the number of cases has increased tremendously. We 
must remember that the western district of New York is on 
the frontier, as it were, the Canadian border, marked by the 
Niagara River. The complications there with respect to the 
enforcement of the prohibition law and the narcotie law are 
acute beyond the average, There is a letter, made a part of 
the report of the Judiciary Committee, written by Judge 
Hazel himself; and I may say that in addition to that the 
United States attorney of that district, Mr. Templeton, also 
wrote a letter, which I handed to the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, confirming what Judge Hazel says, 

I call the attention of the Senator from Utah to Judge 
Hazel’s letter, which is found in the report. He says, in part: 


Even before prohibition there was always considerable criminal 
business, and that, added to the common-law cases, patents, and 
admiralty pretty well filled up the time of the court; but since the 
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national prohibition act passed nearly three weeks of each term of 
court are taken up with the disposal of cases of that description, 
including, of course, smuggling liquor cases now and then. United 
States Attorney Templeton informs me that there are about 1,500 
liquor cases on the docket wherein pleas of not guilty have been 
entered—cases that ought to be tried speedily—and there are thought 
to be about 600 pending before the United States commissioners 
in which informations are to be filed. In this district there are six 
terms of court neld in different localities—two regular terms at 
Buffalo, one at Rochester, Canandaigua, Elmira, and Jamestown, and 
it happens not infrequently that one term of court continues until 
another commences. 


One can see from that statement the pressure under which 
the Federal judge is placed in this situation. 


Special terms for trial of criminal cases have been held by judges 
from New York, Vermont, and New Hampshire at different times while 
I was engaged in civil work. It is not only the trial of prohibition 
cases but arraignments to plead, which occur frequently, and motions 
to quash search warrants for illegal searches and seizures, and mo- 
tions to return automobiles unlawfully seized, which take up con- 
siderable time. 


I may interpose there the observation, which I think the 
Senator from Utah will understand, that in a very large degree 
we have converted our Federal courts into police courts. 


These matters mostly come up each week on the regular motion 
day, but they are often continued to other days for one reason or 
another. This, of course, tends to delay other trials and decisions. 
In patent cases, for example, testimony is taken in open court and 
often a week or two are required for these hearings. And so it is 
with admiralty—most of my time during the month of February having 
been given up to the latter. 

I think it should be understood, also, that the Department of 
Justice recommended an additional judge several years ago, and so 
has the conference of circuit judges, held at Washington last Septem- 
per, and bar associations throughout the district have passed resolu- 
tions asking for the appointment of an additional judge for the western 
district. 


I have been reading from the letter of Judge Hazel. I have 
also received a letter from the presiding judge of the circuit 
court of appeals of the district urging very strongly that relief 
be granted to the western district of New York. The Judiciary 
Committee has examined into the matter very carefully and 
has reported this bill, I believe, unanimously. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I wish merely to say to the 
Senator from Utah that there is nothing exceptional or unusual 
about this application of the Senator from New York for the 
appointment of another judge in his State. There is pending 
at the present time a very considerable number of similar 
applications, and so far as I have been able to ascertain the 
necessity for those applications has been brought about wholly 
or in the main by the workings of the Volstead Act. 

Of course, whatever we may think of the Volstead Act, I 
conceive it to be our duty, so long as that act is upon the stat- 
ute books, to see that there is the proper number of judges to 
administer its provisions. Nobody would have anything but a 
feeling of contempt for the President of the United States or 
for any executive or judicial official of the United States who 
did not discharge the full measure of his duty in relation to 
that act as to every other Federal act. 

It so happens that I find myself in the same situation as the 
Senator from New York. An application has been made by the 
present Federal judge of the district of Maryland—Judge 
Soper, a very able, faithful, and conscientious judge—for the 
appointment of an associate. He finds that cases arising under 
the Volstead Act have assumed such large proportions that he 
is unable unaided to dispose of the business of his court. He 
is, I believe, a year and a half behind with his calendar, and 
in a recent letter written to the senior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKeutar] he states that one-half of all the time of his 
court might be properly devoted to the hearing of cases arising 
under the Volstead Act alone. So, feeling that it was but due 
to him and to the administration of justice that he should 
have all the judicial assistance that his office required, I, too, 
as the chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee knows, 
made an application for the appointment of an additional 
judge for the district of Maryland under precisely the same 
circumstances as those under which the Senator from New 
York is making his application. 

I should like to add in this connection that if any Member 
of the Senate has any curiosity about the exigencies as re- 
spects the services of judges created by the practical workings 
of the Volstead Act, all he has to do is to look at a series of 
letters, recently published in the CoxonxssroxaL Recorp, ad- 
dressed to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] 
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by judges in different portions of this country, telling just how 
far they were overburdened by business imposed upon them by 
the administration of the Volstead Act. Indeed, it is a very 
interesting fact that in one case the responsibilities imposed 
upon a judge—the judge of the district of Minnesota—by that 
act proved so onerous that he took his own life, leaving behind 
him a note saying that he had hoped to be able to end all the 
liquor and narcotic cases before him, but that he had found 
that they had ended him. 

But, as I say, we have no choice. Law is law in the courts 
if nowhere else. Whoever else may disregard it, it can not be 
disregarded by its own ministers. Therefore, I hope that in 
the light of the considerations that I have suggested, if no 
others, this bill will receive the approval of the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, as chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee I think I ought to say that we have given this 
and all other cases in which bills have been introduced for 
addjtional judges the most careful consideration; and our 
course is determined by the state of the business in the par- 
ticular district. 

In the western district of New York it is utterly impossible 
for any judge to do the business that comes before that court 
for disposition. The cases are accumulating from mouth to 
month and from year to year, and it is such a denial of jus- 
tice as shocks the moral sense of anyone who examines the 
situation. We will have to add a great many judges if we 
intend to administer the laws as they are now before us. 
There is no doubt whatever about the great and pressing need 
of an additional judge in the western district of New York. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee will report a bill repealing a multitude of 
little petty cases that are denominated misdemeanors and come 
within the cognizance of Federal control, and I hope that he 
will oppose a lot of the bills before us that create more Federal 
offenses. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very much in favor of restricting 
some of the jurisdiction of district judges; but, even if we did 
that, if we went to any length that it is reasonable to suppose 
we will go, there nevertheless is still a necessity for additional 
district judges, but not altogether on account of the Volstead 
Act. It is because of the accumulation, the development, the 
growth of business in the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendment 
to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

COTTON AND GRAIN FUTURES 

The bill (S. 454) to prevent the sale of cotton and grain in 
future markets was announced as next in order. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Let that go over. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Louisiana will agree that at some near date this matter may be 
considered. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I shall be very glad to discuss the matter 
at any date in the future we can agree on. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Would the Senator have any objection to 
the bill being taken up for consideration immediately after 
the disposition of the public buildings bill? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not know that I would like to agree 
to that. I do not want to interfere with the program here. 
Personally, I would not have any special objection. I will say 
to the Senator from Arkansas that I shall be very glad to get a 
yote on this proposition. I want to discuss it quite fully. I 
think it is going to take a good while to discuss it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will discuss it with the Senator, then, 
without delaying the business of the Senate, because I want to 
get some kind of action on it soon. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will say to the Senator that I shall be 
very glad indeed to haye it discussed and voted on. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2584) to promote the development, protection, 
and utilization of grazing facilities on public lands, to stabilize 
the range stock-raising industry, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let that go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

NICK MASONICH 

The bill (S. 2348) for the relief of Nick Masonich was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as fol- 
lows: 


r 


_ Be it enacted, etc., That the general manager of the Alaska Raflroad 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay, out of the appropriations for 
Said railroad, to be reimbursed by transfer of funds from the United 
States employees’ compensation fund, to Nick Masonich, who was dis- 
abled by personal injury sustained while in the performance of his 
duty as a member of a station gang employed by the Alaskan Engi- 
neering Commission, the respective monthly amounts that would have 
been allowable under provisions of the United States employees’ com- 
pensation act had he been an employee of said commission receiving 
wages at the rate of $100 per month at the time of injury. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I will state for the benefit 
of the Senate that this bill was introduced by my colleague 
[Mr. Wals], asking that this man, Masonich, should be 
allowed to come under the compensation act. He was in- 
jured while employed on the Alaska Railroad as a workman, 
and the compensation board held that he did not come strictly 
within the meaning of the term because of the fact that he 
contracted to do some of the work that he was doing rather 
than to be on day’s pay; but the reason why the work was 
let ont in that way was so that they would get more work 
out of the workmen. He was to all intents and purposes a 
workman working upon this railroad, just the same as if he 
had been getting his day's pay, and this is simply to avoid a 
strict legal interpretation placed upon it. This man lost both 
of his eyes in a blast, and was otherwise seriously injured; 
and all we are asking is that he be allowed to come under 
the general act allowing compensation in such cases. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

SACAJAWEA, OR BIRD WOMAN 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) authorizing the erection 
of a monument to the memory of Sacajawea, or Bird Woman, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, the joint resolution is in- 
tended to provide a monument for the famous Indian woman 
who acted as interpreter for the Lewis and Clark expedition. 
Recently there has been some controversy raised as to the 
burial place of Sacajawea, and I therefore ask that the joint 
resolution be recommitted to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
so that further investigation may be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the joint reso- 
lution will be recommitted. 


ROYALTIES ON PRODUCTION OF MINERALS 


The bill (S. 2716) to provide for the collection of fees from 
royalties on production of minerals from leased Indian lands 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is a rather important bill, and I notice 
the chairman of the committee, having charge of this, is not 
present. I suggest that it be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


TRANSPORTATION OF POISONS THROUGH THE MAILS 


The bill (S. 2657) to amend section 217, as amended, of the 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal 
laws of the United States,” approved March 4, 1909, was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, this bill provides for a slight 
amendment to the present law. On page 2, lines 17 to 22, it 
reads: 


Provided further, That poisons prepared for use as disinfectants, 
fungicides, germicides, or insecticides, or for the destruction of rodents 
or other animal pests, when packed in containers according to the 
specifications of the Postmaster General, shall be accepted for mailing. 


The Department of Agriculture recommends this bill, and the 
various farm organizations recommend it very highly. The 
Postmaster General makes no particular objection. The type 
of containers is left entirely to the discretion of the Postmaster 
General. We had a hearing on the bill, reported it favorably, 
and I believe it would be of great benefit to the farmers, espe- 
cially in the sparsely settled districts of the Middle West and 
the West, and also to fruit growers. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I would like to ask the Senator whether I 
am correct in my understanding that the only new part of the 
bill is on page 2, lines 17 to 22? 

Mr. FRAZIER. That is all. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have received objection from certain 
retail merchants, those who run country stores, stating that 
they feared that this bill would prevent them selling certain 
articles containing poison, and would compel people to go to 
drug stores. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do not believe that objection is valid. 
This simply is to allow certain articles to be sent through the 
mail by parcel post. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Then there is no more restriction than there 
was before? 

Mr. FRAZIER. No further restriction. As the Senator will 
notice a little higher up on the same page, in lines 11 and 12, 
certain poisons can now be mailed by manufacturers thereof 
or dealers therein “to licensed physicians, surgeons, dentists, 
pharmacists, druggists, and veterinarians,” This simply pro- 
vides that they may be mailed to other people as well who use 
these articles. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
how much this supplements existing law, and whether or not, 
in his opinion, dangers are not to be apprehended from the 
use of the mail for carrying the kinds of poisons covered in 
this bill? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I did not get the first part of the Senator's 
question. 

Mr. KING. To what extent does this bill modify or change 
existing law? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Just to the extent that is provided in lines 
17 to 22 on page 2, Most of these articles may be sent through 
the mails now by wholesalers to physicians and dealers. They 
may be sent through the mail by parcel post. 

Mr. KING. The Senator thinks it wise to permit the use of 
the mail for the transmission of poisons of various kinds, 
arsenical and other kinds, poisons of the most virulent char- 
acter? 

Mr, FRAZIER. The last part of the bill states that the con- 
tainer must be approved by the Postmaster General. In the 
hearings containers were brought before the committee, and 
they have been put through various tests. They stood the usual 
tests and some unusual tests. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 
sideration of the bill? 


There being no objecticn, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads with an 
amendment, on page 2, after line 18, to insert the words “or 
for the destruction of rodents or other animal pests,” so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 217, as amended, of the act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United 
States,“ approved March 4, 1909, be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 217, That all kinds of poison, and all articles and composi- 
tions containing poison, and all poisonous animals, insects, and rep- 
tiles, and explosives of all kinds, and inflammable material, and infernal 
machines, and mechanical, chemical, or other devices or compositions 
which may ignite or explode, and all disease germs or scabs, and all 
other natural or artificial articles, composition, or materials, of what- 
ever kind, which may kill or in anywise hurt, harm, or injure another, 
or damage, deface, or otherwise injure the mails or other property, 
whether sealed as first-class matter or not, are hereby declared to be 
nonmailable matter, and shall not be conveyed in the mails or deliv- 
ered from any post office or station thereof, nor by any letter carrier: 
Provided, That the Postmaster General may permit the transmission 
in the mails from the manufacturer thereof or dealer therein to licensed 
physicians, surgeons, dentists, pharmacists, druggists, and veterinarians, 
under such rules and regulations as he shall prescribe, of any articles 
hereinbefore described which are not outwardly or of their own force 
dangerous or injurious to life, health, or property: Provided further, 
That poisons prepared for use as disinfectants, fungicides, germicides, 
or insecticides, or for the destruction of rodents or other animal pests, 
when packed in containers according to specifications of the Postmaster 
General, shall be accepted for mailing: Provided further, That all 
spirituous, vinous, malted, fermented, or other intoxicating liquors of 
any kind are hereby declared to be nonmailable, and shall not be depos- 
ited in or carried through the mails. Whoever shall knowingly deposit 
or cause to be deposited for mailing or delivery, or shall knowingly 
cause to be delivered by mail, according to the direction thereon, or 
at any place at which it is directed to be delivered by the person to 
whom it is addressed, anything declared by this section to be nonmall- 
able, unless in accordance with the rules and regulations hereby author- 
ized to be prescribed by the Postmaster General, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 ov imprisoned not more than two years, or both; and 
whoever shall knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited for mailing 
or delivery, or shall knowingly cause to be delivered by mail, according 
to the direction thereon or at any place to which it is directed to be 
delivered by the person to whom it is addressed, anything declared by 
this section to be nonmailable, whether transmitted in accordance with 
the rules and regulations authorized to be prescribed by the Postmaster 
General or not, with the design, intent, or purpose to kill or in any- 
wise hurt, harm, or injure another, or damage, deface, or otherwise 
injure the mails or other. property, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than 20 years, or both.” 


Is there objection to the con- 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MILITARY STATUS OF UNITED STATES ARMY CHAPLAINS 


The bill (S. 3284) to amend a portion of section 15 of an act 
entitled “An act for making further and more effectual provi- 
sion for the national defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. win not the Senator withhold his 
objection just for a moment? I think I can explain this bill. 

Mr. KING. I will do so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At first reading the bill may seem to 
bring about some very drastic changes in the matter of the 
rank of chaplains of the Army. As a matter of fact, the 
changes are very slight. The purpose of the bill is to put chap- 
lains in the Army on exactly the same basis as the Medical 
Corps and the Dental Corps and Veterinary Corps in the matter 
of rank. Rank in those corps is covered by length of service. 
The chaplains have a little less favorable consideration than 
the others. This puts them on exactly the same basis with the 
other noncombatant professional branches. The annual cost 
incident to the enactment of this legislation will be only $6,600. 

Mr. KING. I am familiar with the bill, and I know the ob- 
jects of it. When I was a member of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee I opposed this purpose to give pharmacists and veteri- 
nariuns and chaplains the rank of admirals, I have objected 
to this plan, which has become, of course, a fixed one, and I do 
not expect my objection to change the accepted order of mak- 
ing dentists and veterinarians and chaplains officers, giving 
them rank and advancing them from time to time in the mili- 
tary ranks which are provided by law. I know it is the estab- 
lished order and my objections do not carry any weight, but I 
think it is unwise, I think it is unnecessary, and I wish we 
could resort to this question de novo, and draw a bill that 
would let fighting men get the ranks, and let those who are 
civilians and noncombatants get their compensation, but serve 
as noncombatants and civilians, instead of being admirals and 
generals and colonels and captains and majors, when they are 
horse doctors or chemists, or when they pray. Probably the 
chaplains deserve more consideration than the horse doctors. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This is to give the same relative rank 
to chaplains in the matter of length of service as is given to the 
other professional services, and I do not see how it can be 
denied, as a matter of simple justice. These men are with 
troops all the time. They must go where the troops go. 

Mr. KING. I withdraw the objection, but I want the Recorp 
to show that I vote against the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill? 5 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
noon proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That that portion of section 15 of the act en- 
titled “An act for making further and more effectual provision for the 
national defense, and for other purposes,“ appreved June 3, 1916, as 
amended by the act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An 
act for making further and more effectual provision for the national 
defense, and for other purposes,’ approved June 8, 1916, and to estab- 
fish military justice,” approved June 4, 1920, reading as follows: 

“ Chaplains shall hereafter have rank, pay, and allowances according 
to length of active commissioned service in the Army, or, since April 6, 
1917, in the National Guard while in active service under a call by 
the President, as follows: Less than 5 years, first lieutenant; 5 to 
14 years, captain; 14 to 20 years, major; over 20 years, lieutenant 
colonel. One chaplain, of rank not below that of major, may be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to be chief of chaplains. He shall serve as such for four 
years, and shall have the rank, pay, and allowances of colonel while 
so serving,” be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Chaplains shall hereafter have rank, pay, and allowances accord- 
ing to length of active commissioned service in the Army, or, since 
April 6, 1917, in the National Guard while in active service under a 
call by the President, as follows: Less than 8 years, first Heutenant; 
8 years to 12 years, captain; 12 to 20 years, major; 20 to 26 years, 
lieutenant colonel; over 26 years, colonel. One chaplain, of rank not 


below that of major, may be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate; to be chief of chaplains. He 
shall serve as such for four years, and shall have the rank, pay, and 
allowances of a brigadier general while so serving.” 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 46) giving and granting 
consent to an amendment to the constitution of the State of 
New Mexico providing that the moneys derived from the lands 
heretofore granted or confirmed to that State by Congress may 
be apportioned to the several objects for which said lands were 
granted or confirmed in preportion to the number of acres 
granted for each object, and to the enactment of such laws and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry the same into effect, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. The junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
WrrAmMs] requested me two or three days ago to withhold 
action in this matter until he might investigate it. He is out 
of the Chamber at this time, and I ask that it go over without 
prejudice. If the Senator comes in during the call of the 
calendar, I shall ask that we return to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


The bill (S. 750) to amend paragraph (18) of section 1 of 
the interstate commerce act, as amended, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce with an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert the following: 


That paragraph (18) of section 1 of the interstate commerce act as 
amended is amended to read as follows: 

“(18) After this paragraph takes effect no carrier by railroad sub- 
ject to this act shall undertake the construction of an entirely new line 
of railroad unless and until there shall first have been obtained from 
the commission a certificate that the present or future public con- 
venience and necessity require or will require the construction and 
operation of such line of railroad, and no carrier by railroad subject 
to this act shall abandon ali or any portion of a line of railroad, or 
the operation thereof, unless and until there shall first have been 
obtained from the commission a certificate that the present or future 
public convenience and necessity permit of such abandonment; but no 
such certificate for the abandonment of any line of railroad, or any 
portion of any line of railroad located wholly within one State, or of 
the operation thereof, shall operate to relieve the carrier from also 
procuring such authority for such abandonment from that State as 
may be required by its laws.” 

Sec. 2. That paragraph (19) of section 1 of the interstate commerce 
act as amended is amended by striking out “ or extended.” 

Sec. 3. That paragraph (20) of section 1 of the interstate commerce 
act as amended is amended by striking out or extension thereof,”. 


Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr, President, I can explain this in just a 
word or two. This amendment was recommended by the sub- 
committee to meet the objections of the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Cumacans]. As the bill is amended now it applies only to 
the extension of railroads that are in existence and not to any 
new construction whatever. 

Mr. COUZENS. Do I understand the Senator to mean that 
this applies to a railroad wholly within a State? 

Mr MAYFIELD. No; anywhere. 

Mr. COUZENS. It can be extended to roads engaged in 
interstate commerce? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Yes; I discussed that fully with the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, and he said he thought it should be amended 
so as to permit railroads now in existence to make extensions 
anywhere. I accepted that amendment at his suggestion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, of course the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has no jurisdiction save over a road 
that does an interstate business. The transportation act pro- 
vides that in every case of extension or construction an appli- 
cation must be made to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether it is necessary that it 
shall be done, whether it is wise. While I think that is a 
sound policy, so far as original undertakings are concerned, I 
ean see no reason for securing the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a mere extension of an existing 
road. Therefore I said to the Senator from Texas that not only 
would I not object to this amendment to the transportation 
act but that I was in favor of it. I think it ought to pass, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, may I inquire 
if this changes the present law in any respect with regard 
to the building of a new railroad wholly within a State? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. It does not affect new construction at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Every railroad is within some State, and 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission does 
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not depend upon the physical location of a particular rail- 
road. It depends upon whether that railroad does or is in- 
tended to do an interstate business, and it may be said that 
there is not a railroad in the United States that does not 
carry goods that are in interstate commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend 
paragraphs (18), (19), „d (20) of section 1 of the interstate 
commerce act, as amended.” 

NAVAL RESERVE FORCE AND MARINE CORPS RESERVE 

The bill (S. 8480) for the relief of former officers of the 
United States Naval Reserve Force and the United States 
Marine Corps Reserve who were erroneously released from 
active duty and disenrolled at places other than their homes 
or places of enrollment was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

REMOVAL OF GATES AND PIERS 

The bill (H. R. 54) authorizing the removal of the gates and 
piers in West Executive Avenue between the grounds of the 
White House and the State, War, and Navy Building was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that that may go over. 
Furthermore, I want to ask how that got on the calendar. 
It does not appear to have been reported by a committee 
and has not even been referred to a committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryenam in the chair). 
The Chair is informed by the clerk that the bill came over 
from the House and was placed on the calendar because of the 
fact that a similar bill had already been reported by the com- 
mittee and placed on the calendar. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Has this bill been substituted 
for a Senate bill? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think I can explain the 
situation. It has not been substituted, but there is a similar 
bill on the calendar. That is no doubt the reason why it was 
done. I do not recall specifically the circumstances, but that 
is undoubtedly why it was done, because the committee had 
already acted on a similar bill. Perhaps the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FERNALD] can state the facts. 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not know how it happens to be on 
the calendar, but there is a similar bill on the calendar at an 
earlier point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Calendar No. 443 is similar, 
but not identical. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the bill had better go 
to a committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill 
will be referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Maine 
if he is not willing that it should go to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. The District Committee is trying to 
look after District affairs. 

Mr. FERNALD. These matters have always come from the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that 
inasmuch as Order of Business No. 443 has been reported 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, it is 
appropriate that this similar bill should be referred to the 
same committee. 

Mr. KING. It does not necessarily follow. I think it ought 
to go to the Committee on the District of Columbia, where the 
Senator from Washington and others of us who are giving 
attention to the streets and buildings of the city will have 
something to say in regard to the propriety of the measure. 

Mr. FERNALD. I move that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Maine that House 
bill 54, authorizing the removal of the gates and piers in West 
Executive Avenue between the grounds of the White House 
and the State, War, and Navy Building, be referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

The motion was agreed to. 

FEES FBOM ROYALTIES ON INDIAN LANDS 

Mr. HARRELD, Mr. President, I was unavoidably detained 

by the so-called prohibition committee when Order of Business 
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535, the bill (S. 2716) to provide for the collection of fees from 
royalties on production of minerals from leased Indian lands, 
was passed over. May I ask that we recur to that order of 
business? N 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 535. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 2716) to provide for the collection of fees from 
royalties on production of minerals from leased Indian lands 
Mer 5 as in Committee of the Whole and was reud, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed under such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe, to collect a reasonable fee, not exceeding 3 per cent, 
from Indian lessors for moneys collected as royalties on production 
from the leasing of restricted Indian lands for mining purposes, the 
amounts collected to be covered into the Treasury subject to appro- 
priation by Congress for necessary supervision in connection with 
the execution, development, and operation of leases: Provided, That 
no collection shall be made from Indian lessors where agency expenses 
are paid entirely from tribal funds. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I would like to 
inquire if there has not been a misprint in the bill. Did they 
not intend lessees rather than lessors? Is it intended to collect 
from the lessor or the lessee? 

Mr. HARRELD. The fees are-collected from royalties com- 
ing to Indian tribes, I will say to the Senator that in handling 
leases on properties, Executive-order lands, if we may call them 
that, or other lands belonging to Indians, there is a great deal 
of expense to the Government. The bill gives the Secretary of 
the Interior the right to levy a tax on the royalty that accrues 
in his hands from those lands in sufficient quantities, not ex- 
ceeding 3 per cent, to cover the actual expense of making the 
leases and handling the matter of leasing. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then the bill relates to cases 
where individuals become lessors in leasing lands under the 
supervision of the Interior Department. 

Mr. HARRELD. Exactly so. It allows them a certain 
amount, not exceeding 3 per cent, for expenses incidental to the 
handling of the leases, and it relieves the Public Treasury to 
that extent. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

RELIEF OF CERTAIN NEWSPAPERS 


The bill (S. 2620) for the relief of certain newspapers for 
advertising services rendered the Public Health Service of the 
Treasury Department was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized, notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 8828 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, to settle, ad- 
just, and certify the following claims for advertising services rendered 
the Public Health Service, Treasury Department, namely, the claims of 
certain Chicago newspapers for advertising services rendered October 
3, 1918, amounting in all to $2,804, under the appropriation “ Sup- 
pressing Spanish influenza and other communicable diseases, 1919"; 
the claim of a Houston, Tex., newspaper, $65.17, and the claim of a 
New York newspaper, $30, for advertising services rendered between 
June and October, 1920, under the appropriations Pay of personnel 
and maintenance of hospitals, Public Health Service, 1920,” and 
Maintenance, marine hospitals, 1921.“ 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, is there a report accompanying 
the bill? 

Mr. BAYARD. I think I can explain the bill. The bill is 
to aid certain newspapers who printed advertisements at the 
request of the Federal Government. When the time came for 
payment it seemed that conditions precedent had not been com- 
plied with which required certain notice to be given to and 
permission obtained from the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The first item was for the publication by the Federal Gev- 
ernment of an advertisement in regard to the “ flu” epidemic, 
and others in regard to sanitary arrangements conducted by 
the Federal Government. In each case the Federal Govern- 
ment got full consideration and in each case the money was in 
the Treasury, but because of this technical requirement of 
notification before hand, it could not be paid to the claimants. 
In each case the money was turned back to the Federal 
Treasury. The Government has lost nothing, but obtained full 
benefit from the advertisement, I trust the Senator realizes 


the situation, as it was explained two years ago and again last 
year. A similar bill has passed this body twice. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

CUSTOMS BUILDINGS IN PORTO RICO 


The bill (H. R. 9831) to provide for the completion and re- 
pair of customs buildings in Porto Rico was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to contract for the completion and 
repair of customs buildings in Porto Rico, under allotments provided 
by the acts of Congress approved January 10, 1920, and June 7, 1924, 
respectively, the sum of $7,700, and that he be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay Contractor Antonio Higuera the sum of 
$1,826.80 for extra work performed in addition to the amount of moncy 
available under allotment provided by the act of January 10, 1920, 
and that he be likewise authorized and directed to reimburse said 
contractor the sum of $300 for balance due him for furnishing labor, 
equipment, and materials to test foundations before building the new 
customhouse at San Juan, P. R., act of January 10, 1920, all said 
amounts to be paid out of duties collected in Porto Rico as an ex- 
pense of collection, under such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, in order that there may be a 
full explanation at hand I ask to have printed in the Recorp 
a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury bearing upon this 
subject. 

ee PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury will be printed in the 
RECORD. 


The letter is as follows: 
MarcH 26, 1926. 


My Duar Mr. CHAmMaN : Your letter of the 6th instant addressed 
to the First Assistant Postmaster General, transmitting copies of 
H. R. 9831 and H. R. 9314, alloting certain funds from the Porto 
Rico tariff fund for the erection and completion of customs buildings 
in Porto Rico, and asking for the facts in this connection, has been 
referred to this department for attention. 

H. R. 9314 provides for the construction of customs offices on the 
roof of the customs warehouse. The customs offices at San Juan are 
now located in the Federal building at that port and have sufficient 
space in which to transact the customs business. The post office, 
located in the Federal building, however, is in urgent need of addi- 
tional space, according to reports received by the department. The 
proposition to construct quarters for customs offices on the roof of 
the customs warehouse at San Juan is made to relieve congestion in 
the Federal bullding, so as to provide much needed space for the 
post office. It is not essential to the proper functioning of the customs 
service in the islands, but will concentrate the work of the head- 
quarters port of the customs service in one building, and in this re- 
spect be an added convenience to the importers as well as the officers 
of the service. 

H. R. 9831 provides for the completion and repair of customs bulld- 
ings in Porto Rico under allotments provided by the acts approved 
January 10, 1920, and June 7, 1924, and also authorizes and directs 
the payment to Antonio Higuera of $1,826.80 for extra work in con- 
nection with the construction of the customs warehouse at San Juan, 
and $300 for expense incurred in connection with the testing of the 
foundations before the building was erected. 

There is transmitted herewith a letter dated January 13, 1926, 
addressed to the collector at San Juan by the commissioner of the 
interior of Porto Rico, under whose technical supervision the building 
was constructed, which fully states the facts connected with the charge 
of $1,826.80 for work in excess of the contract and in excess of the 
expenditures authorized by the department. 

A copy of the letter of October 7, 1925, addressed to the depart- 
ment by the collector at San Juan, and a copy of a letter from the 
commissioner of the interior to the collector of San Juan, under date 
of December 26, 1925, giving the facts in detail concerning the addi- 
tional charge of $300 for the testing of foundations before the erec- 
tion of the customs warehouse was commenced, are also inclosed. 

The $7,700 mentioned in this bill for the completion of repairs to 
certain buildings is needed to complete the work of repairs of build- 
ings damaged by the earthquake, for which the allotment originally 
made by the act was not sufficient. It is desirable that these buildings 
be fully completed, which can be done if the amount mentioned in 
the bill, $7,700, is made available. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Seoretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. FRANK B. WILLIS, 
Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions, 
United States Senate, 


(Inclosures.) 
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GOVERNMENT OF Porto Rico, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
January 13, 1926, 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 
San Juan. 

Dear Sin: You will remember that when the customs warehouse 
bullding at this port was nearing completion it was found that the 
money available would not be enough to finish certain items included 
in the contract, and that it would therefore be necessary to leave 
these unflnished unless more money was made available. 

You will no doubt recall that when we nyade a visit to the building 
together we saw that it would really be a shame to leave these few 
items unfinished, since the money required to complete the building 
entirely was really yery small, and, on the other hand, the building 
could hardly be left in the state it then was, as it would suffer greatly 
in appearance and in its ability to stand wear and tear. 

The two big items which were not complete were the cement top 
dressing and the wall finish with carborundum. The difference in 
appearance between the finished sections and those not completed was 
very marked, and it was also easy to see that unless the entire floor 
received a good cement top dressing it would deteriorate rapidly under 
the heavy traffic. 

With this thought in mind, and considering also that if this work 
was done at a later date, as would no doubt be the case, the cost of 
execution would far exceed its cost at that time, we instructed the con- 
tractor to go ahead with the work, so that the building could be turned 
over to you complete in all its details. 

When we took this step we felt confident that under the circum- 
stances it was the wise thing to do, and that when matters were fully 
explained it would be easy for you to obtain the nroney needed to cover 
the cost of this work. 

The following is an itemized list of work done by the contractor for 
which he has not received payment: 


928 noan yards cement top dressing, at 81 — $928.00 
4 may iain reinforced concrete slat over elevator shaft, 88 00 
— pp ̃ ‚ ‚ ⏑%«ð;:Ü. ea ant, 8 
2,286 square yards wall finish with carborundum, at 30— 685.80 
1 wood pletform for the auctioneer, at 325 tk 25.00 
nne EEE 100. 00 

. ̃—⅛—ĩ . — 1, 826. 80 


It should also be mentioned that in order that this work might be 
carried on, the contractor agreed to reduce the price for the wall 
finish and the hose bibbs from $0.50 to $0.30 and from $15 to $10, 
respectively. 

I trust that this letter, which is in the way of a reminder and an 
explanation, will enable you to obtain the small amount necessary to 
close this matter. 

Very truly yours, 


——. Commissioner. 
CERTAIN PRIVILEGES UNDER NATURALIZATION LAWS 


The bill (H. R. 9761) to supplement the naturalization laws 
by extending certain privileges to aliens who served honorably 
in the military or naval forces of-the United States during the 
World War was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read. 

Mr REED of Pennsylvania. Mr President, I think I can 
save time by explaining in a few words the purpose of the bill. 

It was found at the close of the World War that a number 
of American yeterans accepted their discharges in Europe in 
order that they might visit their families, their parents, who 
are still living abroad. Most of them came back to this country 
within the following 12 months. A few of them, for family or 
business reasons, were detained. There are at present abroad 
something less than 5,000 American veterans holding honorable 
discharges from our Army and Navy. Most of them want to 
stay there, but a few of them have tried to come back and have 
discovered to their astonishment that although they hold an 
honorable discharge from our service they are not good enough 
to be allowed free admittance to the United States without 
waiting for the quota. 

The American Legion post in Rome is the original sponsor 
for the legislation. They have a membership of over 700 ardent 
American veterans, all English-speaking, all of them trained 
soldiers, all of them with honorable discharges. About half of 
them are anxious now to get back to the United States. Their 
parents have died or they have settled up the business matters 
which kept them there, and it seemed to the Committee on 
Immigration, although we believe most sternly in standing by 
the immigration policy of the United States, that any man 
who had an honorable discharge from our forces and was good 
enough to fight for us in our Army or our Navy is good enough 
to come back to the United States where he was enlisted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think the Sena- 
tor has answered what I was about to ask, which was that 
most of these men, as I understand, actually enlisted in this 
country. 
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Mr: REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, absolutely every one of 
them enlisted in this country. They were all here originally. 
Their absence from the United States occurred because we took 
them abroad with our armed forces. They were here lawfully 
in the beginning. They had emigrated to the United States in 
the past.. We took them away from the United States to fight 
for us, and now we will not let them come back. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
Utah. 

Mr. KING. The bill is reported just as we agreed upon it in 
the committee? fi 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely; but I want to add 
a word in that connection. I am coming now to the second 
section of the bill, which relates to naturalization. During the 
World War there was put into one of the World War ‘acts, 
an act passed in July, 1918, I think, a provision allowing the 
immediate naturalization. of these men. A good many thou- 
sand aliens then in our Army took advantage of that provision. 
It was discovered afterwards that a requirement had been 
adopted here by the Bureau of Immigration, which was not 
communicated to the officers of our forces abroad, that the 
naturalization papers then issued should be invalid unless 
they were filed in the office of the clerk of a district court in 
this country. Possibly that was in the original law. In any 
event, it was not known to the officers who administered the 
naturalization. 

I know of several instances in my own State of men who 
came back and regarded themselves as citizens and went ahead 
voting. Some of them are voting yet. But technically their 
naturalization was not complete, because on their return to this 
country they did not file their papers with the clerk of a dis- 
trict court. : 

The provisions of the bill are entirely temporary. Immigra- 
tion is allowed only for a period of one year from the passage 
of the bill. It is not intended to be a permanent policy. 
Naturalization is allowed only for a period of two years from 
the passage of the bill under the provisions of the war time law. 
Neither section changes the permanent policy of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the five-minute rule the 
Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
proceed two minutes more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The legislative drafting service 
has drafted a bill accomplishing exactly the result aimed at by 
this bill, making no change in any sense except that it provides 
against the return of any veteran who has a loathsome or 
dangerous or contagious disease. Such a proyision ought to 
be put in, and I think the committee overlooked it. It provides 
against the return of a polygamous person, a procurer, contract 
laborer, a person previously deported, or a person conyicted of 
a crime. The drafting service thought properly enough that 
these exceptions ought to remain in the bill, and they have 
rewritten to the same effect the bill now reported. I believe 
what they have written and what has been instituted in the 
House by Mr. Truson does the same thing in a better way than 
the bill now here, and therefore I offer it as a substitute for 
the bill now pending and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will read the pro- 
posed substitute. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is very short and will not 
take long. . 

The Oner CLERK. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert: 


That (a) as used in this act the term “allen veteran” means an 
individual, a member of the military or naval forces of the United 
States at any time after April 5, 1917, and before November 12, 1918, 
who is now an allen not Ineligible to citizenship; but does not in- 
clude (1) any individual at any time during such period or there- 
after separated from such forces under other than honorable: condi- 
tions, (2) any conscientious objector who performed no military duty 
whatever or refused to wear the uniform, or (3) any alien at any 
time during such period or thereafter discharged from the military 
or naval forces on account of his allenage. Í 

(b) Terms defined in the immigration act of 1924 shall, when used 
in this act, have the meaning assigned to such terms in that act. 

Sec, 2. An alien veteran shall, for the purposes of the immigration 
act of 1924, be considered as a nonquota immigrant, but shall be sub- 
ject to all the other provisions of that act and of the immigration 
laws, except that— 

(a) He shall not be subject to the head tax imposed by section 2 
of the immigration act of 1917; 

(b) He shall not be required to pay any fee under section 2 or 
section 7 of the immigration act of 1924; 


I yield to the Senator from 


I ask unanimous consent to 
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(e) If otherwise admissible, he shall not be excluded under séctlon 
8 of the immigration act of 1917, unless excluded under the provisions 
of that section relating to— 

(1) Persons afflicted with a loathsome or dangerous contagious dis- 
ease, except tuberculosis in any form; 

(2) Polygamy ; 

(3) Prostitutes, procurers, or other Ike immoral persons; 

(4) Contract. laborers ; ! 

(5) Persons previously deported ; 

(6) Persons convicted of crime, : 

Sec. 3. The unmarried child under 18 years of age, the wife, or the 
husband of an alien veteran ‘shall, for the purposes of the immigra- 
tion act of 1924, be considered as a nonquota immigrant when accom- 
panying or following within six months to join him, but shall be sub- 
18 to all the other provisions of that act and of the immigration 
aws. 

Sxc. 4. The foregoing provisions of this act shall not apply to any 
alien unless the immigration visa is issued to him before the expira- 
tion of one year after the enactment of this act. 

Sec. 5. An alien veteran admitted to the United States under this 
act shall not be subject to deportation on the ground that he has be- 
come a public charge. 

Sec. 6. Nothing in the immigration laws shall be construed as sub- 
jecting any person to a fine for bringing to a port of the United States 
an alien veteran who is admissible under the terms of this act, even 
though such alien would be subject to exclusion if this act had not 
been enacted. 

Sec. 7. An alien veteran shall, if residing in the United States, be 
entitied, at any time within two years after the enactment of this act, 
to naturalization upon the same terms, conditions, and exemptions 
which would have been accorded to such allen if he had petitioned 
before the armistice of the World War, except that such allen shall be 
required to appear and file his petition in person and to take the pre- 
scribed oath of allegiance in open court. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to admit to the United States, 


and to extend naturalization privileges to, alien veterans of the World 
War.“ 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have an amendment 
to offer to House bill 9761, which has already been printed. 
That amendment is drawn to fit the text of House bill 9761. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, REED] has now moved 
to substitute another bill for the bill which is on the cal- 
endar with an entirely different arrangement textually, That 
means that the amendment which I haye drawn would not fit 
it. I suggest that the amendment which I have drawn and 
have submitted to the Senate, and which now lies on the table 
which I want to offer, should take precedence over the amend- 
ment suggested by the Senator from Pennsylvania, because my 
ee is to perfect the text of the bill now on the cal- 
endar. F 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I think that 
is a proper way of going about the matter. We can first vote 
on the amendment of the Senator from New York and then 
on the substitute. I hope the Senate will do that. In-that 
way the matter can be disposed of very readily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will rule that the 
amendment of the Senator from New York is in order and 
direct the clerk to read the amendment, 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Might I ask, should we adopt 
the amendment of the Senator from New York and then, adopt 
the substitute of the Senator from Pennsylyania, would not 
oe a away with the amendment of the Senator from New 

or 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The test will come on the amendment 
offered by myself. Of course, if the amendment offered by my- 
self shall be adopted, the amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania logically would be rejected, because it would be 
inconsistent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It would be inconsistent, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 1 think the two amendments are 
so inconsistent that if the amendment of the Senator from New 
York wins mine must lose. 

Mr. FESS. Is the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
New York to the Senate bill? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
Mr. WapswortH] has the floor. Does he yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I want to say in explanation of 
the question which has been asked me by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess] that.the amendment which I have had printed 
and which now lies on the table awaiting the consideration of 
House bill 9761 is an amendment to the House bill now being 
considered, 


Mr. FESS. It is an amendment to the House. bill? 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. It is an amendment to the House bill 
which Is now on the calendar and is drawn to fit into that 
bill. 

Mr. FESS. And a House bill is the substitute offered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rerp]? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Pennsylvania, after 
describing the House bill that is on our calendar, offered a 
substitute for it to accomplish the same purpose, but with an 
entirely different arrangement of language. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania offer a 
substitute for the House bill to which the Senator from New 
York desires to offer an amendment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; I have offered an amendment 
to it. 

Mr. FESS. Then the question will come first on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Pennsylvania has 
conceded that. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I should like to ask the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania whether the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York is satisfactory to him? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Absolutely not. The amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New York does not relate 
to the veterans. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, I 
hope the Senator from New York and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, respectively, will explain just what the two proposals 
are. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The amendment which I now offer— 
and I will ask the Secretary to read it in just a moment—does 
not r 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield for a question, 

Mr. BLEASE. I object, Mr. President, to the consideration 
of either of the amendments. The amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania should lie over. I think this is too im- 
portant a matter to be passed on now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The Senator from New York 
yielded only for a question, the Chair will say to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. BLEASE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
did not yield for any purpose except for the asking of a 
question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will say to the Senator from 
South Carolina that my amendment has been printed as a 
House bill and is available for every Senator. 

Mr. BLEASE. I object. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not yield the floor to be taken off 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
has the floor and declines to yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. This is a matter of unanimous consent. I 
have suggested that there is no quorum present, and I de- 
mand a quorum to transact the business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
hus the floor and has declined to yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. Does the Chair hold that a Senator can not 
raise the question of a quorum at any time? 

Mr. KING. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KING. I inquire if it is not permissible, even when 
a Senator is on the floor, under the rule under which we are 
operating this morning, for another Senator to raise objection 
to the consideration of a bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
[Mr. WapswortH] has the floor, and baving been asked to 
yield stated that he yielded for a question only. The Chair 
therefore construed his yielding the floor to be for that pur- 
pose only. 

Mr. BLEASE. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. COUZENS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

Mr. BLHASE. I call for the regular order of business. 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
inquiry. 


I have to yield to the parliamentary 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 
will state his. parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Pennsylvania asked 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes beyond the 
time allowed by the rule. I ask the Chair if that two minutes 
have not expired and if therefore the Senator from. Pennsyl- 
vania was not out of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules that the 
Senator from New York has the floor on another amendment. 

Mr. COUZENS. I submit that when this bill came up the 
Senator from Pennsylvania asked permission to go two min- 
utes beyond the five minutes allowed under the rule, and he 
proceeded over the two minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania did not exceed the two minutes granted to him. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator from New 
York yield to me for a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator from New York 
will look at Order of Business No. 603 on the calendar, being 
House bill 6238, he will see that it is an immigration bill to 
change the nonquota provision. His amendment will be more 
appropriate to that bill than it would be to the bill now under 
consideration. I wish to ask the Senator,-therefore, if he will 
not consider offering his amendment to that bill and let the 
bill now pending go through. Every Senator, I think, is agreed 
that we should take care of the veterans in this matter. Why 
not offer the Senator's amendment to House bill 6238 and de- 
bate that if it is desired? I am sure the Senator from South 
Carolina will agree to that. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no opportunity to answer any 
questions put to me. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should like to answer the question 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. CURTIS. I withhold my parliamentary inquiry until 
the Senator from New York may answer the question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, in answer to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania, let me say that I have 
no objection to offering my amendment to Order of Business 
No. 603, House bill 6238, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Kansas 
wishes to submit a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to submit a parliamentary inquiry 
for the benefit of the Senator from South Carolina, if I may. 
I inquire if he may not raise objection at any time before 
final action is taken on the bill if he delays his objection until 
after the Senator from New York shall have concluded his 
remarks? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator again state 
his parliamentary inquiry for the benefit of the Chair? 

Mr. CURTIS. Can not the Senator from South Carolina 
raise objection to the bill at any time before final action on it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
objection can be raised at any time when a Senator secures 
the floor. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I do not wish to yield 
for a speech. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
question of personal privilege. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I wanted to appeal from the 
decision of the Chair, but I was refused the opportunity of 
doing so. I want to know whether a practice of that kind is to 
be followed in the Senate. If so, I should like to have the 
Senate settle the question. This is an effort to press a bill 
through here in the face of many absent seats on this side of 
the Senate, and when a quorum is asked for the Presiding Offi- 
cer refuses to order the roll called, although he must know 
that absent Senators on this side of the Ghamber are against 
opening the doors of this country to immigration, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will rule that the 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum may not be made when 
the Senator making it has not the floor, but only when he has 
the floor. The floor was yielded by the Senator from New York 
for another purpose. The Senator may not make the sugges- 
tion until he secures the floor. 
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Mr. BLEASE. I will be compelled to appeal from-the deci- 
sion of the Chair. f : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand the 
Senator from South Carolina to appeal from that decision? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes, sir; and I ask for a quorum to vote 
on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the de- 
cision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. FESS. Suppose there is but one Member in the Cham- 
ber besides the Senator speaking; does the Chair hold that 
Member could not raise the question of the absence of a quorum 
while the Senator speaking was on the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without securing the floor? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; without securing the consent of the Sen- 
ator holding the floor. j i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not under- 
stand that a Senator not having the floor may properly make 
any inguiry. 

Mr. FESS. A Member can make the point of no quorum at 
any time even without the consent of a Senator who holds the 
floor at the time. That is the ruling of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina has appealed from the decision of the Chair. The question 
is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? l 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, a point of order can be made 
at any time even when a Senator is on the floor and without 
his consent. The Constitution requires the presence of a quo- 
rum. The only circumstance in which it has been held that the 
point can not be raised is when the roll has been called, the 
presence of a quorum disclosed, and no business has intervened. 
Debate is not considered the transaction of business, A Sen- 
ator, therefore, can not keep on calling for a quorum until some 
business has intervened. - However, to-day the point of no quo- 
rum has not been made until now. A Senator can be taken off 
his feet by another Senator to make a point of order. The 
Senator ffom South Carolina really made a point of order that 
the Senator from New York was not proceeding in order be- 
cause a quorum was not present. I am satisfied that if the 
Chair will examine the rule and consider the circumstances he 
will realize that a Senator can not proceed except in order, and 
he is not in order unless a quorum is present if the absence of 
a quorum is suggested, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Virginia that the Senator from South Carolina 
did not rise to a point of order; otherwise he would have ob- 
tained the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. He did that when he raised the point of 
no quorum. Of course, when the Senator from South Caro- 
lina stated that he wished to object to the bill he could not 
raise the objection at that time while the Senator from New 
York had the floor, and the Chair was right to that extent; 
but, subsequently, he made the point of order that there was 
no quorum present and insisted that it should be ascertained 
whether there was or not, and the Senator from New York was 
not proceeding in order, because a quorum must be present if 
the question of the lack of a quorum is raised. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to call the Chair's 
attention to a decision which I think settles this question: 


The agricultural bill being before the Senate and Mr. McCumber 
having the floor, Mr. Jones made a point of order that nothing can 
be settled without a quorum. : 

The Prestpinc Orricer (Mr. Hitchcock). The Chair rules that a 
Senator can not be taken off his feet by a point of no quorum against 
his consent. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, you will find 
several other decisions to the contrary. 

Mr. SWANSON. Why, all the decisions are to the contrary. 
A Senator can only proceed in order. A point of order can 
be raised at any time under the specific terms of the rule. 
I admit that when the Senator wanted to interpose an objec- 
tion while the Senator was on the floor, he could not do that 
while the Senator had the floor by unanimous consent; but 
when he shifted and said: “I am going to raise the point of 
order that the Senator is proceeding out of order because 
there is no quorum present,” that point of order can be made 
at any time. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. - Mr. President, this discussion will have 
become entirely academic if I can have a chance to say what 
I have been trying to say for the last 15 minutes, 

Mr. SWANSON. The point of order is that the Senator has 
no right to say it until there is a quorum present. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Pennsylvania has 
suggested that I offer my amendment to Order of Business No. 
603. I think my amendment would be germane to that bill. I 
realize perfectly well that my amendment, whenever offered, 
will give rise to debate. I wanted, however, if the other bill 
should be taken up to-day, to propose it and have it pending. 
That was my sole object in rising. 

Mr. President, I have no intention whatsoever of holding 
up the bill affecting the return of these former American sol- 
diers. I am heartily in favor of it. That provision was a 
part of my bill originally. It has been separated from my 
bill and reported as a part of a House bill by the Committee on 
Immigration of the Senate. That is how it happens to be here 
now, I am willing to vote for it as a separate bill or as part 
of another bill, the provisions of the other bill being satisfac- 
tory; that is all. I have no objection to the passage of this 
bill, but I shali—— 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will not yield. 

Mr. FESS. I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator is going to make a speech 
again, I must insist upon the point of order that there is no 
quorum present, 

Mr. FESS. I rise to a point of order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio will 
state his point of order. ; 

Mr. FESS. My point of order is that the Senator from 
South Carolina was within his rights when he raised the 
question of the absence of a quorum; and I quote section 22, 
on page 498 of volume 2, of the Precedents : f 


A Senator may take another Senator off his feet at any time to 
Suggest the absence of a quorum. i 


Mr. GLASS. Otherwise, it would. be entirely. with the 
Chair to conduct the business of the Senate all day long with- 
out a quorum being present by refusing to recognize any Sen- 
ator to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I make a suggestion? Will the 
Senator from South Carolina withdraw his request for a 
quorum? There is no necessity for it, as my amendment is 
not to be pressed. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, if it is a courtesy to the 
Senator from New York, I will do it with pleasure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now before the 
Senate is on the appeal by the Senator from South Carolina 
from the decision of the Chair. Does the Chair understand 
that the Senator from South Carolina withdraws the appeal? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Now, I withdraw the amendment 
which I offered. I have been trying to do that for 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Pennsylyania, which has 
been read. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania whether he does not think that after the 
words “or following to join him” there should be an amend- 
ment giving a limited time for that—say within 6 months 
or 12 months? 
ann REED of Pennsylvania, I shall be very glad to accept 

a 

Mr. BLEASE. 
amendment, then. 

SE REED of Pennsylvania. I think that is entirely reason- 
able. 

Mr. BLEASE. I am in favor of the bill, except that I think 
there should be some limitation there. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. After the word “following,” 
then, I accept the amendment to insert the words “within 
six months.” > 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania a question? As I understand, he prefers 
the bill which he has offered as a substitute on the ground 
that he thinks it better maintains the safeguards erected in 
the law against the entrance of those who are diseased or 
rere heed highly objectionable from a sanitary or moral stand- 
point, i 


I suggest that the Senator offer such an 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is correct. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Is not that covered in the language 
of the bill as reported by the Senate committee, on lines 20, 
21, and 22? The language reads: 


and who applies at a port of entry of the United States in posses- 
sion of a valid, unexpired, nonquota immigration visa. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that is implied, but 
we did not want to leave it in any doubt. If people have 
loathsome diseases we do. not want them here, no matter what 
their qualifications are. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course not. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And we wanted to make it 
sure beyond peradventure, That is why we preferred the re- 
draft. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My own construction is that the ex- 
pression “a valid, unexpired, nonquota immigration visa” 
keeps the door locked against those cases just as well as if 
we said it all over again in another way. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania is the 
House bill? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, It is the House bill. It is 
simply a redraft by the legislative drafting service of the bill 
which is on the calendar. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is House Calendar 196; is it not? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not recall its House Cal- 
endar number. The clerk can tell us. 

Mr. BLEASE. I think the only difference is to take in the 
mother and father; is it not? That is practically the only 
difference in the printed bill. y 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
mother and father. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is what I say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr, HARRISON, May I ask where that amendment is to be 
inserted? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is a substitute for the bill as 
rewritten by the legislative drafting service. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood, though, that the Senator 
from South Carolina offered an amendment, or the Senator 
from Pennsylvania offered an amendment. Where does the 
amendment come in the bill? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is in the substitute. In 
dealing with the relatives following to join the immigrant, the 
Senator from South Carolina very wisely suggested that they 
ought to follow within six months; and I was glad to accept 
his amendment. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is to keep them from staying there 
and marrying, and then coming in under the same permissicn 
that they had before they were married. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to admit to 
the United States and to extend naturalization privileges to 
alien veterans of the World War.” 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TRAFFIC ACT 


The bill (H. R. 8802) to amend the act known as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia traffic act, 1925, approved March 8, 1925, 
being Public, No. 561, Sixty-eighth Congress, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a number of amendments have 
been suggested to me which I think ought to receive con- 
sideration. Under the limited time I shall ask that this bill 
go over without prejudice; and I will join with the Senator 
from Kansas to-morrow, if we can get the floor, or day after 
to-morrow, to take it up. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, at the request of the Senator 
from Utah the bill will, of course, be passed over; but I do 
want to emphasize the importance of getting action on this 
bill at the earliest possible opportunity. There are over 100,- 
000 operators’ permits in this city to-day that are of no force 
and effect, and it is exceedingly important that the traffic de- 
partment should have action on this bill. 

Mr. KING. I share the views of the Senator, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


Oh, no; we do not admit the 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF AMERICAN LEGION IN PARIS 


The bill (S. 3560) to authorize the granting of leave to ex- 
service men and women to attend the annual convention of the 
American Legion in Paris, France, in 1927 was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the heads of the executive departments and 
independent establishments of the Government be, and they hereby 
are, authorized to grant, in their discretion, extended leave not to 
exceed 60 days in the year 1927 to ex-service men and women for 
the sole purpose of attending the annual convention of the American 
Legion in Paris, France: Provided, however, That this statute shall 
not be construed to modify the provisions of the act approved March 
3, 1893, limiting the annual leave which may be granted with pay to 
80 days in any one year except that any portion of the 30 days’ 
leave not granted or used during the year 1926 may be allowed to 
accumulate and be pyramided for the purpose berein specified in addi- 
tion to the 30 days’ leave with pay in 1927. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BOISE RECLAMATION PROJECT, IDAHO 


The bill (S. 3732) making appropriations for the Hillcrest 
and Black Canyon units of the Boise reclamation project, Idaho, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation with amendments. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am not going 
tv object to the consideration of this measure, but I do want 
to say that I think we are embarking upon a very unwise 
policy in passing bills authorizing the appropriation for spe- 
cific projects of the reclamation fund. 

In the first place, I do not think it is necessary. That fund 
is already appropriated for reclamation purposes; and the 
matter of the selection of the projects, the investigation of 
the projects, and the approval of the projects that are to be 
taken up, is left to the Secretary of the Interior; and upon 
estimates that come down from the Budget this fund can be 
appropriated to any project or any unit that is found to be 
feasible and has the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Interior. In addition to that, it is entirely within the juris- 
diction and power of the Appropriations Committee to appro- 
priate any part of that sum for any project that it considers 
advisable; so that this legislation is, I think, wholly unneces- 
sary under the existing circumstances. I think that if we do 
start in upon this policy there will be a scramble in the Sen- 
ate and a scramble in Congress to pass special appropriation 
acts for these special projects, and I think it will bring our 
reclamation policy into discredit; but this bill has the recom- 
mendation of the committee, and, as I say, I am not going to 
object. I just wanted, however, to express my view that this 
is very unwise from the standpoint, especially of reclamation. 

I asked the other day that the bill that was reached, in 
which the Senator from Texas was interested, should go over. 
That was largely because there were only three or four min- 
utes left, and I thought there ought to be some explanation of 
it. I haye examined that bill. It is on all fours with this, 
and so if I make no objection to this, of course, I will not 
object to that; but I wanted to have in the Recorp my view 
on the policy upon which we are embarking, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I am sure that this unit of 
the Boise project, called the Hillcrest project, stands out indi- 
vidually in the work of the Reclamation Bureau. 

Something like 20 years ago the Government threw open for 
settlement what is known as the Boise project. The people set- 
tled upon the Hillcrest project, which is a part of the Boise 
project, built their homes and built their schoolhouses. They: 
have been waiting almost 20 years now for water. In 1918 
the Government asked them to form an Irrigation district, 
which they did, and in 1921 the Government signed a contract 
to furnish the Hillcrest people with water. Since that time 
not a dollar has been spent for the completion of this project. 
Five hundred and ninety thousand dollars have been spent on 
this project. Let me say it is not a new project in any sense. 
It will take $850,000 to complete it, and then the money will 
come back into the Treasury. Three times the Secretary of 
the Interior recommended a direct appropriation for this proj- 
ect, and three times the Budget turned it down. Now, this 
bill makes an authorization of this project. 

I want to do something to give the people who have been 
living on that project out there, within 5 miles of the capital 
of the State of Idaho, out on the desert, some encouragement 
that this work is going to be done and that the project is going 
to be finished, so that they may stay there with the hope of 
getting water. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Why was not an appropriation for this project, 
if it was approved by the department, included in the last 
appropriation bill, which carried several million dollars for 
reclamation projects? 

Mr. GOODING. I will say to the Senator that the Budget 
took the position that they did not care to increase the direct 
appropriation, so I changed this to an authorization, which, of 
course, gets away from the objection of the Budget. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator one other ques- 
tion. Is this for the irrigation of private lands or of public 
lands? ; 

Mr. GOODING. Private lands. The people went out there 
and homesteaded. There aré a number of homes standing out 
there now as monuments of a forlorn hope, of people who have 
been waiting practically 20 years for water. This will complete 
the last unit of the Boise project. The Secretary held that it 
was economically sound to appropriate; in fact, he recom- 
mended $850,000, and I took the responsibility of cutting it 
down to $450,000, with the hope that these people could get 
some encouragement to hang on to their claims, for I believed 
it would be easier to pass an appropriation for $450,000 than 
one for $850,000. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, I am not going to object 
to the consideration of this bill, while it does seem to me that 
heretofore Congress has manifested considerable generosity in 
making appropriations for these arid-land projects of the West. 
As I have before stated upon the floor of the Senate, I have no 
objection to the policy that is being carried out in the reclama- 
tion of the arid lands of the West, but I am again going to 
express my condemnation of a policy which recognizes reclama- 
tion of only one class of lands within this country that is 
worthy and deserving of the assistance of the Government. 

The Government having launched upon a policy of appropria- 
ting millions and millions of dollars for the reclamation of the 
arid lands, at a cost per acre of from $50 to $75, in justice and 
in equity it should also assist the projects in this country where 
reclamation is carried on by drainage. 

In the southern part of the country we have great areas of 
land that are as fertile and productive land as there is in the 
world—lands which can be reclaimed for from $10 to $25 an 
acre. Yet Congress has never seen proper to even give any 
financial assistance in the way of lending credit to those 
projects. 

Within my own State we have by far the greatest reclama- 
tion project in the whole country within one territory, 4,000,000 
acres of wonderfully rich land, that territory being reclaimed 
at the present time under State laws and through a State 
agency. We have time and time again asked Congress to 
incorporate in the reclamation laws provisions that would 
apply to the swamp and overflowed lands of the South. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. They are projects which can be carried 
on more economically, where the lands can be reclaimed for 
not more than 25 per cent of what it costs to reclaim arid 
lands, and when once reclaimed, especially in my State, the cost 
of irrigation is not necessary, as we have 55 to 60 inches annual 
rainfall, making conditions ideal for growing cfops. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator that I shall 
always be with the South when that matter is presented to the 
Senate. I have always stood for appropriations for the im- 
provement of rivers and for the building of levees to control 
the floods, which has resulted in the reclamation of something 
like 17,000,000 acres of land. I have always stood by the South 
in those projects, and I always shall. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I appreciate the spirit of the Senator, 
and I am sure he has done as he has said. I have been prom- 
„ised tiine and time again by certain Senators on the committee, 
and Senators coming from the West supporting all these proj- 
ects, that they would give me their assistance. I have nothing 
against them and their projects. I desire to see them progress. 
I have been assured by them that they would assist me in 
bringing about legislation which would assist the reclamation 
projects in the South. But session after session measures are 
presented which does not include those sections. This is true, 
although I have as many as three sessions of Congress had 
reclumation bills before the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the Interior Department appropriation bill 


which has recently been agreed to by the Senate and the House, 
with the exception of two items, there is an appropriation of 
$15,000 for the investigation of the overflowed and swamp lands 
of the South. That investigation no doubt will be made during 
the coming year. 
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I may say to the Senator that I wish the southern Senators 
had supported the bill I offered for the very purpose of develop- 
ing the cut-over and the swamp lands of America, along the 
lines of the reclamation of the arid lands of the West; but I 
did not get enough votes. I believe that if the bill had been 
enacted there would have been more land reclaimed under it 
than has been reclaimed under the western reclamation proj- 
ects; but the Senator did not vote for it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. As I recall—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the five-minute rule the 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just one word. I want to make 
one observation in reply to my friend from Florida. 

I think the condition in the South to which he has referred 
is to be distinguished from the reclamation projects of the 
West in this regard, that the lands in the South are owned by 
private individuals. The lands which the Government is re- 
claiming in the West belong to the Government itself. They 
have no value and they can not be disposed of unless water is 
furnished. The Government has to provide reclamation proj- 
ects in order to dispose of them. 

I should oppose reclamation projects if they involved the 
appropriation of money to irrigate private lands. I should 
oppose an appropriation for the irrigation of private lands of 
Utah, the private lands of Colorado, or of Florida. So I hope 
the Senator will distinguish between Government-owned lands 
and privately owned lands. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Utah one question. Unirrigated arid land is valueless. The Goy- 
ernment goes to the expense of irrigating the land it owns, and 
makes it valuable, then allows it to be homesteaded without 
any cost to the one who takes up the homestead. What is the 
difference between that and taking land that is already owned 
that is valueless and making it valuable? 

Mr. KING. The land is absolutely valueless unless water is 
placed upon it and unless persons go on the land, and it takes 
them years to develop that land. As a matter of fact, there 
are two or three crops of settlers before settlers can be found 
to stay and reclaim the land. 

Mr. SMITH. I would like to debate that with the Senator. 
There is no difference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will state the amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment of the committee was, on page 1, line 3, 
after the word “following,” to strike out the words “sums 
are” and to insert in lieu thereof the words “sum is”; on 
the same line, after the word “hereby,” to insert the words 
“authorized to be”; on line 6, after the word “reclamation,” 
to strike out the words “fund, to be available immediately“ 
and to insert the word “fund”; on page 2, to strike out the 
words “Black Canyon unit, Boise project, Idaho: For opera- 
tion and maintenance, continuation of construction, and inci- 
dental operations, $300,000,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following sum is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of the special fund in the Treasury of the United 
States created by the act of June 17, 1902, and therein designated “ the 
reclamation fund.” 

Hillcrest unit, Boise project, Idaho: For operation and maintenance, 
continuation of construction, and incidental operations, $450,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing an 
appropriation for the Hillcrest unit of the Boise reclamation, 
Idaho.” 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chef Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Curtis off McKellar 
Bayard Dale Gooding McKinley 
Bingham Deneen Hale McLean 
lease Dill Harreld McMaster 
Berah Edge Harris monary 
Bratton Ernst Harrison Mayo d 
ro! Fernald Heflin Metcalf 
Bruce Ferris owell Neely 
Cameron Fess Johnson Norbeck 
Capper Frazier Jones, N. Mex. Nye 
Caraway George Jones, Wash. Oddie 
Copeland A Kendrick Overman 
Couzens Gill King Phipps 
Cummins G La Follette Pine 


Ransdell Shipstead yson Wheeler 
Reed, Mo. Smith Underwood Williams 
Reed, Pa. 00 Wadsworth Willis 
Robinson, Ark. Stephens arren 

Sackett. Swanson Watson 

Sheppard Trammell Weller 


Mr, TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present, 


IMPEACHMENT OF JUDGE GEORGE W. ENGLISH 


At 2 o'clock p. m., the managers of the impeachment, on 
the part of the House of Representatives, of Judge George W. 
English appeared below the bar of the Senate, and the As- 
sistant Doorkeeper of the Senate (C. A. Loeffler) announced 
their presence as follows: 

I have the honor to announce the managers on the part of 
the House of Representatives to conduct proceedings in the 
impeachment of George W. English, a United States district 
judge for the eastern district of IIlinols. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (CHARLES G. Dawes). The man- 
agers on the part of the House will be received and the Sergeant 
at Arms will assign them to the seats provided for them. 

The managers were escorted by the Sergeant at Arms of 
the Senate (David S. Barry) to the seats assigned to them 
in the area in front of the Secretary's desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will make 
proclamation. 

The Sergeant at Arms made proclamation as follows: 

Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! All persons are commanded 
to keep silence, on pain of imprisonment, while the House of 
Representatives is exhibiting to the Senate of the United States 
articles of impeachment against Hon. George W. English, judge 
of the United States Court for the Eastern District of Dlinois. 

Mr. Manager MICHENER. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Mr. Manager. 

Mr. Manager MICHENER. Mr. President, the managers on 
the part of the House of Representatives are here present and 


ready to present the articles of impeachment which have been 


preferred by the House of Representatives against George W. 
English, a district judge of the United States for the eastern 
district of Illinois. The House adopted the following resolu- 
tion, which I will read to the Senate: 


Honse Resolution 201 


Ix THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
April 6, 1926. 


Resolved, That Eart C. Micuener, W. D. Borers, Ina G. HERSEY, 
C. Etuis Moors, Groncr R. STORRS, HATTON W. SumMNers, ANDREW J. 
Moxraduz, Jonx N. TILLMAN, and Freo H. Dominick, Members of 
this House, be, and they are hereby, appointed managers to conduet the 
impeachment against George W. English, United States district judge 
for the eastern district of IIlinois; that said managers are hereby 
instructed to appear before the Senate of the United States and at the 
bar thereof in the name of the House of Representatives and of all the 
people of the United States to impeach the said George W. English of 
misdemeanors in office and to exhibit to the Senate of the United States 
the articles of impeachment against said judge which bave been agreed 
upon by the House; and that the said managers do demand that the 
Senate take order for the appearance of said George W. English to an- 
swer said impeachment, and demand his impeachment, conviction, and 
removal from office, 

NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Attest: s 

WM. TrLur Paon, Clerk, 


The articles of impeachment, which Have been adopted by the 
House of Representatives and which the managers on the part 
of the House have been directed to present to the Senate, are 
in the words and figures following: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
IN Tun HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
April 1, 1926. 

Resolved, That George W. English, United States district judge for 
the eastern distriet of Illinois, be impeached of misdemeanors in office; 
and that the evidence heretofore taken by the spectal committee of the 
House of Representatives under House Joint Resolution 347 sustains 
five articles of impeachment, which are hereinafter set out; and that 
sald articles be, and they are hereby, adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and that the same shall be exhibited to the Senate in the 
following words and figures, to wit: i 
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ARTICLES OF IMPEACHMENT OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THR 
UNITED States oF AMERICA IN THE NAME OF THEMSELVES AND OF 
ALL or THE PEOPLE Or THY UNITED States OF AMERICA AGAINST 
George W. ENGLISH, WHO was APPOINTED, DULY QUALIFIED, AND 
COMMISSIONED TO Serve Durtixnc Goop BEHAVIOR IN OFFICE AS 
Uniten Srarzs Districr JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN Distraicr OF 
ILLINOIS, ON May 3, 1918 


ARTICLE I 


That the said George W, English, having been nominated by the 
President of the United States, confirmed by the Senate of the United 
States, duly qualified and commissioned, and while acting as the dis- 
trict judge for the eastern district of Illinois, did on divers and various 
occasions so abuse the powers of his high office that he is hereby 
charged with tyranny and oppression, whereby he has brought the 
administration of justice in said district in the court of which he is 
judge into disrepute and by his tyrannous and oppressive course of 
conduct is guilty of misbehavior falling under the constitutional provi- 
sion as ground for impeachment and removal from office. 

In that the said George W. English, on the 20th day of May, 1922, 
at a session of court held before him as judge aforesaid, did willfully, 
tyrannically, oppressively, and unlawfully suspend and disbar one 
Thomas M. Webb, of East St. Louis, a member of the bar of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Illinois, without 
charges having been preferred against him, without any prior notice 
to him, and without permitting him, the said Thomas M. Webb, to be 
heard in his own defense, and without due process of law; and also 

In that the said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on the 15th 
day of August, 1922, in a court then and there holden by him, the 
sald George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did willfully, tyranhically, 
oppressively, and unlawfully suspend and disbar one Charles A, Karch, 
of East St. Louis, a member of the bar of the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Illinois, without charges having been 
preferred against him, without any prior notice to him, and without 
permitting him, the said Charles A. Karch, to be heard in his own 
defense, and without due process of law; and also in that the said 


George W. English, judge as aforesaid, restored the said Karch to 


membership of the bar in said district, but willfully, tyrannically, op- 
pressiyely, and unlawfully deprived the said Charles A. Karch of the 
right to practice in said court or try any case before him, the said 
George W. English, while sitting or holding court in sald eastern 
district of Illinois; and also 

In that the said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on the 1st 
day of August, 1922, unlawfully and deceitfully issued a summons from 
the sald district court of the United States, and had the same seryed 
by the marshal of said district, summoning the State sheriffs and State 
attorneys then and there in the said eastern district of Illinois, being 
duly elected and qualified officials of the sovereign State of Illinois, 
and the mayor of the city of Wamac, also a duly elected and qualified 
municipal officer of said State of Illinois, residing in said district, to 
appear before him in an imaginary case of the United States against 
one Gourley and one Daggett,” when In truth and fact no such case 
was then and there pending in said court, and in placing the said State 
officials and mayor of Wamac in the jury box and when they came into 
court in answer to said summons then and there in a loud, angry 
volce, using improper, profane, and indecent language, denounced said 
officials without any lawful or just cause or reason, and without nam- 
ing any act of misconduct or offense committed by the said officials and 
without permitting said officials or any of them to be heard, and with- 
out having any lawful authority or control over said officials, and then 
and there did unlawfully, improperly, oppressively, and tyrannically 
threaten to remove said State officials from their said offices, and when 
addressing them used obscence and profane language, and thereupon 
then and there dismissed said officials from his sald court and denied 
them any explanation or hearing; and also 

In that the said George W. English, judge aforesaid, on the 8th day 
of May, 1922, in the trial of the case of the United States v. Hall, 
then and there pending before said George W. English, as Judge, the 
said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, from the bench and in 
open court, did willfully, unlawfully, tyrannically, and oppressively, 
and intending thereby to coerce the minds of the jurymen in the said 
court in the performance of their duty as jurors, stated in open court 
and in the presence of said jurors, parties, and counsel in said case, 
that if he told them (thereby then and there meaning said jurymen) 
that a man was guilty and they did not find him guilty that he would 
send them to jail; and also 

In that the sald George W. English, judge aforesaid, on the 15th day 
ot August, 1922, willfully, unlawfully, tyrannically, and oppressively 
did summon Michael L. Munie, of East St. Louis, a member of the 
editorial staff of the East St, Louis Journal, a newspaper published in 
said East St, Louis, and Samuel A. O'Neal, a reporter of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, a newspaper published at St. Louis, in the State of Mis- 
souri, and when said Munie and the said O'Neal appeared before him 


cid willfully, unlawfully, tyrannically, and oppressively, and with 
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angry and abusive language, attempt to coerce and did threaten them 
as members of the press from truthfully publishing the facts in rela- 
tion to the disbarment of Charles A. Karch by said George W. English, 
judge as aforesaid, and then and there used the power of his office 
tyrannically, in violation of the freedom of the press guaranteed by the 
Constitution, to suppress the publication of the facts about the oficial 
conduct of said George W. English, judge aforesaid, and did then and 
there forbid the said Munie and the said O'Neal to publish any facts 
whatsoever in relation to said disbarment under threats of imprison- 
ment; and also 

In that the said George W. English, judge aforesaid, on the 15th day 
of August, 1922, at East St. Louis, in the State of Illinois, did unlaw- 
fully summon before him one Joseph Maguire, being then and there 
the editor and publisher of the Carbondale Free Press, a newspaper 
published in Carbondale, in said eastern district of Illinois, and then 
and there, on the appearance before him of said Joseph Maguire in 
open court, did violently threaten said Joseph Maguire with imprison- 
ment for having printed in his said paper a lawful editorial from the 
columns of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, a newspaper published at St. 
Louis, in the State of Missouri, and in a very angry and improper 
manner did threaten said Maguire with imprisonment for having also 
printed some lawful handbills—said handbills having no allusion to 
said judge or to his conduct of the said court—and then and there did 
threaten this member of the press with Imprisonment. 

Wherefore the said George W. English was and is guilty of a course 
of conduct tyrannous and oppressive and is guilty of misbehavior in 
office as such judge and was and is guilty of a misdemeanor in office. 


ARTICLE It 


That George W. English, judge as aforesaid, was guilty of a course 
of improper and unlawful conduct as said judge, filled with partiality 
and favoritism, resulting in the creation of a combination to control 
and manage in collusion with Charles B. Thomas, referee in bank- 
ruptey, in and for the eastern district of Illinois for their own interests 
and profit and that of the relatives and friends of said George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, and of Charles B. Thomas, referee, the 
bankruptcy affairs of the eastern district of Illinois, 

In that said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, corruptly did 
appoint and continue to appoint sald Charles B. Thomas, of East St. 
Louis, in said State of Illinois, a member of the bar of the district 
court of the United States in and for said district, as sole referee in 
bankruptcy in said district with all of the advantages and preferments 
of said appointment, notwithstanding he then and there well knew 
that said eastern district was a great commercial district of 45 counties 
nearly 300 miles long with a large volume of business in bankruptcy, 
and that the sald volume of business would necessarily take all the 
time and attention of any appointee as referee in bankruptcy to per- 
form properly the work and duties of said office, and well knew at 
the time of said appointments that said Charles B. Thomas was 
practicing in all the courts, both civil and criminal, in said eastern 
district of Illinois, he, the said Charles B. Thomas, through said ap- 
pointment as sole referee in bankruptcy and the favors in connection 
therewith extended to him by said George W. English, judge aforesaid, 
built up a large and lucrative practice; and that, notwithstanding 
the size of the eastern district of IIlinols, the volume of bankruptcy 
business therein, and the large practice of said Thomas, referee 
aforesaid, did then and there give said referee in bankruptcy ealarged 
duties and authority by unlawfully changing and amending the rules 
of bankruptcy for said eastern district for the sole benefit of said 
George W. English, judge aforesaid, and the said Charles B. Thomas, 
sole referee aforesaid, as follows: 

“It is hereby further ordered that the following rule be, and the 
game is hereby, made and adopted as a rule of this court in bankruptcy, 
to be effective iñ all cases from and after this date, namely: 

“All matters of application for the appointment of a receiver, or 
the marshal, to take charge of the property of the bankrupt or alleged 
bankrupt, made after the filing of the petition, and prior to its being 
dismissed or to the trustee being qualified, shall be and are hereby 
referred to the referee in bankruptcy for his consideration and action; 
and the clerk will enter such order of reference as of course in each 
ease; and the referees of this court heretofore or hereafter appointed 
are hereby authorized and empowered to appoint receivers, or the 
marshal, upon application of parties in interest, in case the referee 
shall find same is absolutely necessary for the preservation of the 
estate, to take charge of the property of the bankrupt; and to exer- 
cise all jurisdiction over and in respect to the actions and proceedings 
of the receiver or marshal which the court by law may exercise. 
After adjudication, where the referee deems it necessary for the 
protection of the estate, he may make such appointment on his own 
motion. 

“And it is hereby further ordered that all special rules and general 
orders heretofore entered or adopted be, and they are hereby, set aside 
and annulled in so far as they in any way conflict with the provisions 
of the above rule and general order. 
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For the purpose of transacting the business of the court of bank - 
ruptcy, it is ordered that the referee [meaning then and there sald 
Charles B. Thomas] be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
procure and maintain suitable offices for the transaction of said busi- 
ness, and to suitably furnish and equip same for said purpose; that 
the referee be, and he is hereby, further authorized and directed to 
employ such clerks, stenographers, and court reporters or any other 
assistance which he finds and deems necessary for the proper manage- 
ment of said court and offices and the administration of bankrupt 
estates; to install telephones; to procure and keep on hand needed 
stationery; and generally to provide all such other and further office 
equipment proper to transact business of the referee; and 

“It is further ordered that in the event that the charges for referee's 
expenses authorized by any and all of the rules of this court to be 
charged against the estates administered before the referee do not 
amount to a total to pay the expenses which the referee has incurred 
or for which he may have paid or obligated himself to pay, the referee 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to make a charge against 
the bankrupt estates administered before him, in as equitable pro 
rata share as the nature and circumstances will permit, sufficient in 
amount to meet the deficit existing by reason of the referee's receipts 
from expenses or charges authorized by this and other rules being less 
than the total expenses incurred by the referee.” 

Said amendments of the rules of court were then and there made 
with the intent to favor and prefer said Charles B. Thomas and did 
thereby give said Charles B. Thomas the power and opportunity to 
appoint his friends and members of his family and the family of said 
George W. English, judge aforesaid, to receiverships and to use said 
office of referee as aforesaid for the improper personal and financial 
benefit of said George W. English, judge aforesaid, and said Charles 
B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, and the friends and familles of both. 

The said Thomas, in pursuance of said unlawful combination and 
by authority of said rule and order aforesaid, and with the full 
knowledge and approval of said George W. English, judge aforesaid, 
did rent and furnish a large and expensive suite of rooms and offices 
in said East St. Louis near the said judge's chamber, in the Federal 
building in said East St. Louis, occupied by said George W. English, 
judge aforesaid, at the expense and cost of the United States and of 
estates in bankruptcy by virtue of said rule and order; 

And the said Charles B. Thomas then and there, with the full 
knowledge and consent of said George W. English, judge aforesaid, 
did wrongfully and unlawfully create and organize a large and ex- 
pensive office force supported by and paid for out of the funds and 
assets of estates in bankruptcy as aforesaid, and then and there did 
hire and provide a large number of clerks, stenographers, and secre 
tarles, at the cost and expense of the United States and the funds and 
assets of the estates in bankruptcy, as aforesald; 

And the sald Charles B. Thomas did then and there hire and place 
in said offices, with the knowledge and approval of the sald George 
W. English, judge aforesaid, one George W. English, jr., the son of the 
aforesaid Judge English, at a large compensation, salary, and fees, paid 
out of the funds and assets of the estates in bankruptcy, In and under 
the charge and control of said Thomas, referee aforesaid ; 

And the said Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, did further con- 
fer upon said George W. English, jr., appointments as trustee and 
receiver and appointments as attorney for trustees and receivers in 
estates in bankruptcy ; y 

And said Referee Charles B. Thomas then and there, with the knowl- 
edge, consent, and assistance of the said George W. English, judge 
aforesaid, did hire and place in the said office and make a part of said 
organization one M. H. Thomas, son of said Charles B. Thomas; and 
one D. S. Leadbetter, son-in-law of said Charles B. Thomas; and one 
C. P. Wideman, son-in-law of sald Charles B. Thomas; 

And the said Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, did then and there 
wrongfully and unlawfully pay to all of the persons last aforesaid 
large salaries, fees, and commissions, and did likewise confer upon sald 
persons, appointments as trustees, receivers, and masters In estates in 
bankruptey, with the full knowledge, consent, and approval of said 
George W. English, judge aforesaid; 

And said George W. English, judge aforesaid, in order further to 
carry out and make effective said improper and unlawful organization, 
did appoint one Herman P. Frizzell, United States commissioner in and 
for said eastern district of Illinois, and sald commissioner did occupy 
free of charge the said offices of Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, 
and did recelve from said Charles B. Thomas, as said referee, large and 
valuable fees, commissions, salaries, appointments as trustee, receiver, 
and master in estates in bankruptcy with the knowledge and consent of 
the said George W. English, judge aforesaid; 

And the said George W. English, judge aforesaid, did further allow 
and permit the said Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, to appear as 
attorney and counsel before said Commissioner Frizzell in divers and 
sundry criminal cases; and then and there, further to carry out and 
make effective the said unlawful and improper combination, the sald 
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George W. English, judge aforesaid, with full knowledge of the prem- 
ises, did improperly and unlawfully consent and approve the appoint- 
ment by the said referee, Charles B. Thomas, of one Oscar Hooker, of said 
East St. Louis, as chief clerk in said offices of said referee, and thereby 
the said Hooker did receive from said Charles B. Thomas, referee 
aforesaid, large and valuable fees, salaries, appointments as trustee, 
receiver, and master, and as attorney for trustees and receivers in 
bankruptcy estates; 

And, further, the said George W. English, judge aforesaid, did im- 
properly allow and permit said Hooker, as the agent of a bonding com- 
pany, to furnish surety bonds for said George W. English, jr, the son 
of George W. English, judge aforesaid, and also surety bonds for said 
Herman P'. Frizzell, said United States commissioner, and surety bonds 
for said M. H. Thomas, son of said Charles B. Thomas, as aforesaid, and 
surety bonds for D. L. Lendbetter and said C. P. Wideman, sons-in- 
law of said Charles B. Thomas, in all matters of trusteeships and 
recelverships to which they were appointed by said Charles B. Thomas, 
referee aforesaid, the said Oscar Hooker, George W. English, jr., D. S. 
Leadbetter, C. P. Wideman, and Herman P. Frizzell being then and 
there without property or credit; 

And then and there, further to carry out and make effective said 
unlawful and improper combination, the said George W. English, judge 
as aforesaid, with full knowledge of the premises, did improperly and 
unlawfully allow said Charles B. Thomas, referee as aforesaid, to 
organize and incorporate from his office force and employees a corpora- 
tion known as the Government Sales Corporation, organized and Incor- 
porated November 27, 1922, for the object and purpose of furnishing 
appraisers in bankfuptcy estates and auctioneers in the sale and dis- 
posal of assets of estates in bankruptcy, the sald Government Sales 
Corporation being then and there made up and composed, organized, 
and formed of incorporators and directors from the families and 
friends of said George W. English, judge aforesaid, and said Charles B. 
Thomas, referee aforesaid, and from said office force of said Thomas, 
referee aforesaid ; 

The said George W, English, judge aforesaid, well knowing the facts 
and premises, then and there did willfully, improperly, and unlawfully 
take advantage of his said official position as judge aforesaid, and did 
aid and assist said Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, in the estab- 
lishment, maintenance, and operation of said unlawful and improper 
organization as above set forth, for the purpose of obtaining improper 
and unlawful personal gains and profits for the said George W. English, 
judge aforesaid, and his family and friends ; 

Wherefore the said George- W. English was and is guilty of a course 
of conduct as aforesaid constituting misbehavior as such judge and was 
and is guilty of a misdemeanor in office. 

ARTICLE III 


That George W. English, judge aforesaid, was guilty of misbehavior 
in office in that he corruptly extended partiality and favoritism in 
divers other matters hereinafter set forth to Charles B. Thomas, said 
sole referee in bankruptcy in the said eastern district of Dlinois, and 
by his conduct and partiality as judge brought the administration of 
justice into discredit and disrepute, degraded the dignity of the court, 
and destroyed the confidence of the public in its integrity; 

In that in the matter of the case of East St. Louis & Suburban Co. et 
al. v. Alton, Granite & St. Louis Traction Co., pending before George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, upon the petition for appointment of re- 
ceivers for said Alton, Granite & St. Louis Traction Co., the said 
George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did improperly and unlawfully 
refuse to appoint the temporary receivers suggested by counsel for the 
parties in interest in said case unless said Charles B. Thomas was 
appointed attorney for the receivers; that by reason of the condition 
imposed by George W. English, judge aforesald, the counsel for the 
parties in interest in said case did agree to the appointment of said 
Charles B. Thomas as counsel for said temporary receivers at a salary 
stipulated by said Charles B. Thomas of $200 a month; and thereupon 
the said George W. English as judge, improperly, corruptly, and unlaw- 
fully appointed said Charles B. Thomas as attorney for the temporary 
receiyers and approved of the payment of said salary by an order 
entered in said case as of August 11, 1920; and that subsequently, 
to wit, on January 20, 1921, George W. English, judge aforesaid, did 
issue an order making the temporary receivers permanent and that the 
said Charles B. Thomas, as attorney and counsel for the receivers, be 
paid the sum of $350 per month, and that the further sum of $500 
per month additional be paid to said Charles B. Thomas for his services 
and responsibilities in assisting the receivers in the contro] and man- 
agement of said receivership properties, making a total salary of $850 
per month, and that said salary should be retroactive from October 1, 
1920; that the services of said Charies B. Thomas, both as attorney 
for the receivers and for assisting in the management of the recetver- 
ship properties, were not required or necessary, and thereby an addi- 
tional burden upon the receivership properties was imposed which said 
George W. English, judge aforesaid, well knew; that his salary of $850 
per month was continued to be paid to said Charles B. Thomas for a 
long period of time, to wit, from October 1, 1920, to January 1, 1925, 
making the total amount received under said order by said Charles B. 
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Thomas $43,350; that the said appointment of said Charles B. Thomas 
was made by George W. English, judge aforesaid, with the intent 
wrongfully and unlawfully to prefer and show partiality and favoritism 
to said Charles B. Thomas, te whom George W. English, judge atore- 
said, was under obligations, financial and otherwise; and also 

In that in the case of Handelsman v. Chicago Fuel Co. pending 
before him, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did improperly 
and unlawfully appoint said Charles B. Thomas as one of the re- 
ceivers in said case and then and there did improperly order, direct, 
and fix the compensation and salary of said Charles B. Thomas as said 
receiver at the rate of $1,000 per month; and did then and there im- 
properly and unlawfully appoint said Herman P. Frizzell, United 
States commissioner for said eastern district of Illinois and chief 
clerk in the office of said Thomas as referee in bankruptcy, to be 
attorney for the said receiver Charles B. Thomas, and then and there 
did improperly fix the salary and fees of sald Frizzell as said attorney 
at the rate of $200 per month; that ail said acts of said English as 
judge aforesaid were done with the unlawful and improper intent 
unlawfully to favor and prefer said Thomas and benefit the said 
organization. 

In that on the 15th day of August, 1924, at a session of court then 
holden by George W. English, judge as aforesaid, in the matter of 
Gideon N. Heuffman et al. v. Hawkins Mortgage Co., in bankruptcy, 
did improperly and unlawfully allow and permit said Charles B. 
Thomas, refefee as aforesaid, to appear and conduct said case as. at- 
torney and counsellor at law in behalf of Morton S. Hawkins, one of 
the bankrupts in said case, in violation of the statute of the United 
States that forbids a referee to practice as an attorney or counsellor at 
law in any bankruptcy proceedings, and afterwards, to wit, on the 27th 
day of August, 1924, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did 
again improperly and unlawfully allow and permit said Charles B. 
Thomas, referee as aforesaid, to appear before him and practice as 
an attorney in behalf of said bankrupt, Morton S. Hawkins; that 
said unlawful acts were willfully permitted in order to favor said 
Charles B. Thomas in obtaining from said Morton 8. Hawkins, a 
fee for his services of $2,500, which was then and there paid to said 
Charles B. Thomas by said Morton S. Hawkins, all with the full 
knowledge and consent of George W. English, judge as aforesaid; 
and, also, 

In that on the 18th day of May, 1922, after conviction by a jury 
of one F. J. Skye, in a case before George W. English, judge as afore- 
said, involving the crime of selling and possessing intoxicating liquors, 
the said George W. English, as judge, did impose a sentence upon 
sald F. J. Skye of imprisonment in jail for four months and the pay- 
ment of a fine of $500; that on the trial the said F. J. Skye was 
represented by one Charles A. Karch; that after such conviction 
and sentence sald Charles A, Karch took an appeal to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit in behalf of 
his client and filed an appeal bond in due course; that subsequently 
to the appeal said F. J. Skye discharged said Charles A. Karch as 
attorney and retained Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid; that on 
July 5, 1922, said F. J. Skye, by his attorney, said Charles B. Thomas, 
abandoned his appeal to the circuit court of appeals and filed a 
motion for a stay of the sentence of imprisonment, which motion, 
after hearing, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did allow and 
did stay the sentence of imprisonment until December 31, 1922; and 
on June 7, 1923, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did order 
said jail sentence vacated and said stay of execution and commit- 
ment to jall of said F. J. Skye made permanent, relleving said F. J. 
Skye from imprisonment and only obligating him to pay a fine of 
$500; that said F. J. Skye paid to said Charles B. Thomas $2,500 
as a fee in said case; that said vacation of the jail sentence and the 
permanent stay of execution and commitment was granted by George 
W. English, judge as aforesaid, without the presence of said Charles 
B. Thomas in court and without any investigation of the affidavits 
filed in support thereof, and was done willfully, improperly, unlaw- 
fully, and with intent to prefer and show favoritism to said Thomas, 
to whom said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, was under ob- 
ligations, financial and otherwise; and, also, 

In that in the case of Hamilton v. Egyptian Coal Mining Co., 
George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did arbitrarily and unlawfully 
and without notice remove from office the duly appointed recelver 
in said case, and with intent improperly to prefer and favor Charles 
B. Thomas, aforesaid, did then and there appoint the said Charles 
B. Thomas in place of the removed receiver; that this removal 
of the receiver was made on July 11, 1924, with the intent to prefer 
unlawfully the said Charles B. Thomas, to whom the said George W. 
English, judge aforesaid, was under great obligations, financial and 
otherwise; and, also, 

In that on or about March, 1924, at a hearing before George W. 
English, judge aforesaid, in the case of Wallace v. Shedd Coal Co., 
George W. English, judge aforesaid, did appoint Charles B. Thomas 
as an attorney for the-receiver (one F. D. Barnard), when in truth 
and in fact no attorney for said receiver was needed, and afterwards, 
to wit, on or about August, 1924, said George W. English, judge as 
aforesaid, did arbitrarily and improperly remove from office said F. B. 
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Barnard as such receiver and then and there did improperly appoint as 
receiver in place of said Barnard sald Charles B. Thomas; that the 
removal of said receiver and the appointment of said Charles B. 
Thomas was made with the intent to corruptly prefer said Charles 
B. Thomas, to whom said George W. English was under great obliga- 
tions, financial and otherwise; and, also, 

In that on or about the 27th day of June, 1924, at a hearing held by 
him, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, in the case of Ritchey 
et al. v. Southern Gem Coal Corporation, George W. English, judge 
as aforesaid, did then and there improperly appoint Charles B. 
Thomas, aforesaid, one of the receivers in said case, and then and there 
unlawfully did order and decree that said Charles B. Thomas, as said 
receiver, should have as his salary the excessive and exorbitant sum of 
$1,000 per month; that said act of George W. English, judge aforesaid, 
in the appointment of said Charles B. Thomas, as receiver aforesaid, 
and in the fixing of said exorbitant salary was all done by George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, with intent to prefer unlawfully said 
Charles B. Thomas, to whom said George W. English was under great 
obligations, financial and otherwise; and, also, 

In that on or about the 24th day of October, 1921, at East St. 
Louis, in the State of Illinois, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, 
wrongfully, improperly, and unlawfully did accept and receive from 
said Charles B. Thomas, sole receiver in bankruptcy aforesaid, the 
sum of $1,435, which was applied toward the purchase price of an auto- 
mobile that had been purchased by George W. English, judge as afore- 
said; that said sum of money was improperly and unlawfully accepted 
and received by the said George W. English from the said Charles B. 
Thomas as a return or in recognition of the favoritism and partiality 
extended by George W. English, judge as aforesaid, to Charles B. 
Thomas, aforesaid; and, also, 

In that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, at a term of court 
held by said judge for the eastern district of Illinois in the case of 
the Southern Gem Coal Corporation in receivership, did receive and 
approve the report of Charles B. Thomas, as one of the receivers in 
sald case, for the first six months of said receivership; that In said 
report to George W. English, judge as aforesaid, said Charles B. 
Thomas stated that he had during those six months spent all of his 
time in Chicago looking after the interest of said Southern Gem Coal 
Corporation in receivership; and then and there George W. English, 
judge as aforesaid, did receive and approve said reports; that with 
full knowledge that said referee, Charles B. Thomas, was neglecting 
his duties as referee in bankruptcy in his office at East St. Louis in 
spending six months of his time 290 miles away from his office at 
East St. Louis, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did then and 
there, despite this knowledge and these facts, approve said negligence 
on the part of said Charles B. Thomas and said neglect of duty 
without criticism or rebuke by then and there reappointing him for 
another term. 

Wherefore the said George W. English was and is guilty of misbe- 
havior as such judge and was and is guilty of a misdemeanor in office. 

ARTICLE IV 


That George W. English, while serving as judge as aforesaid in 

the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Illinois, did, in conjunction with Charles B. Thomas, sole referee in 
bankruptcy aforesaid, corruptly and improperly handle and control 
the deposit of bankruptcy and other funds under his control in said 
court by depositing, transferring, and using said funds fer the pecu- 
niary benefit of himself and said Charles B. Thomas, sole referee in 
bankruptcy, thus prostituting his official power and influence for the 
purpose of securing benefits to himself and to his family and to the 
said Charles B. Thomas and his family. 
In that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on or about Decem- 
ber, 1918, did Ksignate the First State Bank of Coulterville, in the 
State of Illinois, to be the sole United States depository of bank- 
ruptcy funds within said district; that said bank was situated a 
great distance from East St. Lonis, the office and place of business 
of Charles B. Thomas, said referee in bankruptcy; and that then 
and there one J. E. Carlton, a brother-in-law of George W. English, 
judge aforesaid, was a large stockholder and director and cashier of 
said bank; and that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, was a 
depositor, stockholder, and director in said bank; that said improper 
act of George W. English, judge as aforesaid, in designating said bank, 
tended to scandalize the court in the administration of its bankruptcy 
business; and, also, 

In that on or about July, 1919, George W. English, judge as afore- 
said, at a hearing then had before him in the case of Sanders v. 
Southern Traction Co., in which certain assets had been sold for the 
sum of $400,000, did willfully and unlawfully order and decree that 
of said sum of $400,000 the sum of, to wit, $100,000 should be de- 
posited in the Merchants State Bank of Centralia, III., a United 
States depository of bankruptcy funds, said deposit to draw no 
interest; that said deposit was made in said bank as ordered and 
that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, was then and there a 
depositor, stockholder, and director in said bank; that said order 
and deposit of funds was made for the benefit of himself, George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, and for his personal gain and profit and 
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for the benefit of his family and friends, to the great scandal of the 
said office of judge aforesaid, and all tending to bring the adminis- 
tration of justice in said court into distrust and contempt; and, also, 

In that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on or about October 
1, 1922, and Charles B. Thomas, sole referee in bankruptcy aforesaid, 
did make and enter into the following improper and unlawful agree- 
ment with the officers of the Drovers National Bank of East St. 
Louis, to wit, that in consideration that said bank would employ one 
Farris English, son of said George W. English, as cashier in said bank 
at a salary of $1,500 per year, that George W. English, judge as 
aforesaid, and Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, would make and 
designate said bank as a Government depository of bankruptcy 
funds without Interest thereon, and that funds from estates in bank- 
ruptcy and receiverships should thereafter largely be sent to and de- 
posited in said bank, and that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, 
and Charles B. Thomas, sole referee as aforesaid, and said Farris 
English would become depositors in said bank and then and there 
would purchase shares of stock therein as follows: 

George W. English, judge as aforesaid, 10 shares; said Farris 
English, 10 shares; and said Charles B. Thomas, 50 shares, at $80 per 
share; that in pursuance of sald agreement said Farris English was 
hired as cashier at said salary of $1,500 per year and entered upon 
this employment; that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, in 
pursuance of said agreement, did designate said bank to be a Govern- 
ment depository of bankruptcy funds, and said George W. English and 
said Farris English and said Charles B. Thomas, in pursuance of said 
agreement, did become depositors in said bank, and the said George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, the said Charles B. Thomas, referee as 
aforesaid, did make 17 transfers of bankruptcy funds from the Union 
Trust Co. of East St. Louis and cause the same to be deposited in said 
Drovers National Bank without interest to the aggregate amount of 
$100,000, and then and there George W. English, judge as aforesaid, 
did receive and pay for his said 10 shares of stock and also for the 
stock of his son, said Farris English; that the said improper acts were 
done and performed by George W. English, judge as aforesaid, with the 
wrongful and unlawful intent to use the influence of his said office as 
judge for the personal gain and profit of himself, said George W. 
English, and for the unlawful and improper and personal gain of the 
family and friends of the said George W. English; and, also, 

In that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on or about the 1st 
day of April, 1924, with the knowledge and consent of Charles B. 
Thomas, referee in bankruptey aforesaid, did make and enter into the 
following improper and unlawful agreement with said Union Trust Co., 
a Government depository of bankruptcy funds, to wit, that if said 
Union Trust Co. would then and there employ one Farris English, the 
son of George W. English, judge aforesaid, at a salary of $200 per 
month, he, said George W. English, judge aforesaid, with said Charles 
B. Thomas, would become depositors in said Union Trust Co., and that 
he, the said George W. English, and said Charles B. Thomas would 
cause to be removed from the Drovers National Bank of East St. Louis 
the bankruptcy funds deposited there and would deposit the same in 
said Union Trust Co. and that said Union Trust Co. should pay to said 
Farris English, in addition to his said salary of $200 per month, inter- 
est on said bankruptcy funds from time to time on deposit in said 
Union Trust Co. at the rate of 3 per cent on monthly balances, and for 
this consideration George W. English, judge as aforesaid, further did 
agree with said Union Trust Co, that while said agreement continued 
said funds should not be withdrawn and deposited in any other Gov- 
ernment depository, and thereupon said Farris English was employed 
by said Union Trust Co, under said agreement and remained in the 
services of sald company for 14 months and drew out of said company 
during this said period, in addition to his salary of $200 per month, 
the sum of $2,700 as interest on bankruptcy funds; that the bankruptcy 
funds were withdrawn from said Drovers National Bank and deposited 
in the said Union Trust Co. under said agreement; that George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, and Charles B. Thomas, referee in bank- 
ruptcy aforesaid, did then and there become depositors in said Union 
Trust Co., the said George W. English did then and there use his 
influence as judge for the unlawful and improper personal gain and 
profit to himself, family, and friends; and, also, 

In that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did improperly desig- 
nate the Merchants State Bank of Centralia, III., to be a Government 
depository of bankruptcy funds, in which bank he, the said George W. 
English, and he, the said Charles B. Thomas, were then and there 
depositors and stockholders, and George W. English was then and there 
a director; and, also, 

In that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on divers days and 
times prior to the 7th day of April, 1925, and while George W. English, 
judge as aforesaid, and Charles B. Thomas, referee in bankruptcy afore- 
said, were each depositors and stockholders and George W, English, a 
director of said Merchants State Bank of Centralla, III., and while said 
bank was a Government depository of bankruptcy funds, did borrow 
from said bank without security, at a rate of interest below the custom- 
ary rate, sums of money from time to time amounting in the aggregate 
to $17,200, and that during said time prior to the Tth day of April, 
1925, Charles B. Thomas, said referee lu bankruptcy, did borrow from 
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said bank without security and at a rate of interest below the eustom- 
ary rate sums of money to the total of $20,000; that said sums were 
loaned and said loans were renewed from time to time and carried by 
said bank to the said George W. Eaglish and said Charles B. Thomas, 
by reason of the use of the official influence of George W. English, judge 
as aforesaid, and Charles B. Thomas, sole referee in bankruptcy afore- 
said, and by reason of said bank having been made and continued as a 
United States depository for bankruptcy and other funds without inter- 
est: that said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, and Charles B. 
Thomas, sole referee in bankruptcy aforesaid, acting in concert with 
officers and directors of said Merchants State Bank of Centralia, III. 
did borrow with said directors sums of money in the total equal to all 
of the surplus, assets, and capital of said bank and at a low rate of 
interest and without security. 

Wherefore the said George W. English was and is guilty of a course 
of conduct constituting misbehavior as such judge and that said George 
W. English was and is guilty of a misdemeanor in office. 


ARTICLE V 


That George W. Englisb, on the 3d day of May, 1918, was duly 
appointed United States district judge for the eastern district of 
Illinois, and has held such office to the present day. 

That during the time in which said George W. English has acted as 
such United States district judge, he, the said George W. English, at 
divers times and places, bas repeatedly, in his judicial capacity, treated 
members of the bar in a manner coarse, indecent, arbitrary, and tyran- 
nical, and has so conducted himself in court and from the bench as to 
oppress and hinder members of the bar in the faithful discharge of 
their sworn duties to their clients, and to deprive such clients of their 
right to appear and be protected in their liberty and property by coun- 
sel, and in the above and other ways has conducted himself in a manner 
unbecoming the high position which he holds and thereby did bring the 
administration of justice in his said court into contempt and disgrace, 
to the great scandal and reproach of the said court. a 

That sald George W. English, as judge aforesaid, during his said 
term of office, at divers times and places, while acting as such judge, 
did disregard the authority of the laws, and, wickedly meaning and 
intending so to do, did refuse to allow parties lawfully in said court 
the benefit of trial by jury, contrary to his said trust and duty 
as judge of said district court, against the Jaws of the United States, 
and in violation of the solemn oath which he had taken to administer 
equal and impartial justice. 

That the said George W. English, as judge aforesaid, during his 
said term of office, at divers times and places, when acting as such 
judge, did so conduct himself in his said court, in making decisions 
and orders in actions pending in his sald court and before him as said 
judge, as to excite fear and distrust and to inspire a widespread belief, 
in and beyond said eastern district of Illinois that causes were not 
decided in said court according to their merits but were decided with 
partiality and with prejudice and favoritism to certain individuals, 
particularly to one Charles B. Thomas, referee in bankruptcy for said 
eastern district, 

That the said George W. English, as judge aforesaid, during his 
said term of office, at divers times and places, while acting as said 
judge, did improperly and unlawfully, with intent to favor and prefer 
Charles B. Thomas, his referee in bankruptcy for said eastern district, 
and to make for said Thomas large and improper gains and profits, 
continually and habitually prefer said Thomas in his appointments, 
rulings, and decrees. 

That said George W. English, as judge aforesaid, during his said 
term of office, at divers times and places while acting as said judge, 
from the bench and in open court, did interfere with and usurp the 
authority and power and privileges of the sovereign State of Illinois, 
and usurp the rights and powers of said State over its State officials, 
and set at naught the constitutional rights of said sovereign State of 
Illinois, to the great prejudice and scandal of the cause of justice 
and of his sald court and the rights of the people to have and receive 
due process of law. 

That said George W. English, as judge aforesaid, during his said 
term of office, at divers times and places, did, while acting as said 
judge, unlawfully and improperly attempt to secure the approval, 
cooperation, and assistance of his associate upon the bench In said 
eastern district of Illinois, Judge Walter C. Lindley, by suggesting to 
said Walter C. Lindley, judge as aforesaid, that he appoint George W. 
English, jr., son of said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, to 
receiverships and other appointments in the said district court for 
said eastern district of Illinois, in consideration that said George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, would appoint to like positions in his 
said court a cousin of said Judge Walter C. Lindley, and thereby 
unlawfully and improperly avoid the Jaw in such case made and 
provided; all to the disgrace and prejudice of the administration of 


justice in the court of George W. English, judge as aforesaid. 

That said George W. English, as judge aforesaid, during his said 
term of office, at divers times and places, did, while serving as said 
judge, seek from a large railroad corporation, to wit, the Missouri 
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Pacific Railroad Co., which had large trackage, in said eastern district 
of Illinois, the appointment of his son, George W. English, jr., as 
attorney for said railroad. 
All to the scandal and disrepute of said court and the administra- 
tion of justice therein. 
Wherefore, the sald George W. English was and is guilty of mis- 
bebavior as such judge and of a misdemeanor in office. 
NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Attest: 
Wu. TYLER PAGE, Clerk. 
(Seal of the House of Representatives, United States.) 


Mr. Manager MICHENER (continuing). And, Mr. President, 
the House of Representatives by protestation, saving to them- 
selves the liberty of exhibiting at any time hereafter any furtber 
articles of accusation or impeachment against the said George 
W. English, a district judge of the United States for the eastern 
district of Minois, and also of replying to his answers which 
he shall make unto the articles preferred against him, and of 
offering proof to the same and every part thereof, and to all 
and eyery other article of accusation or impeachment which 
shall be exhibited by them as the case shall require, do demand 
that the said George W. English may be put to answer the 
misdemeanors in office which have been charged against him in 
the articles which have been exhibited to the Senate, and that 
such proceedings, examinations, trials, and judgments may be 
therenpon had and given as may be agreeable to law and 
justice. 

Mr. President, the managers on the part of the House of 
Representatives, in pursuance of the action of the House of 
Representatives by the adoption of the articles of impeach- 
ment which have just been read to the Senate, do now demand 
that the Senate take order for the appearance of said George 
W. English to answer said impeachment, and do now demand 
his impeachment, conviction, and removal from office. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Mr. Manager, the Senate will take 
proper order in the matter of the impeachment of Judge 
3 W. English and will communicate its action to the 

ouse. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, in addition to the announce- 
ment made by the Chair, I think it is appropriate to present 
the following order. I ask that it be read at the desk, and I 
will ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the order 
proposed. 

The Chief Clerk (John C. Crockett) read as follows: 


Ordered: The House of Representatives, by its managers, having pie- 
sented to the Senate articles of impeachment against George W. Eng- 
Ush, judge of the District Court of the United States for the Eastern 
District of Illinois, the House, through its managers, is hereby informed 
that the Senate will, in accordance with its rules, on Friday, the 23d 
day of April, at 1 o'clock p. m., resolve itself into a body for the trial 
of said impeachment proceeding, enter the necessary orders, and Inform 
the House of the time at which the Senate will be ready to receive the 
managers for further action with respect to said impeachment pro- 
ceeding. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the order is 
agreed to. 

Mr. Manager MICHENER. Mr. President, if there is nothing 
further, the managers will retire at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is nothing 2 

The managers thereupon withdrew. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, when I was 9 . attor- 
ney at my home, Newberry, S. C., there was a young man 
who was my law partner and my constant daily associate 
for many years. We were and are now the very closest 
of friends and love each other possibly as well as most 
brothers do. 

He managed my campaign for governor. He was assistant 
attorney general when I was governor of my State. He him- 
self was afterwards elected to Congress and is now serving 
his fifth term. We live in the same hotel. We take many of 
our meals together and are close and constant associates. I 
consider him one of the ablest lawyers I have ever known. 
He is a very close student both of law and facts and when 
he has made up his mind I have the most perfect confidence 
in his judgment. 

On account of my close relations with the Hon, Fren H. 
Tomrick, Representative from the third district of South 
Carolina, who is on the Board of Managers on the part of the 
House of Representatives, I request that I be excused from 
taking any part in the impeachment trial of Judge George W. 
English, 
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2 SETTLEMENT OF BELGIAN INDEBTEDNESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the unfinished business be laid 
before the Senate. h 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6774) to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Government of the Kingdom of 
Belgium to the Government of the United States of America. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP CO. (LTD.) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2368) 
for the relief of Ocean Steamship Co, (Ltd.), a British cor- 
poration, which was to strikc out all after the enacting\clause 
and to insert: 


That the claim of the Ocean Steamship Co. (Ltd.), a British cor- 
poration, ownér of the steamship Alcinous, against the United States 
for damages alleged to have been caused by collision between said 
steamship Alcinous and the U. S. transport Artemis, in or near the 
harbor of New York on December 3, 1917, may be determined in a suit 
to be brought by sald claimant against the United States in the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of New York, sitting as 
a court of admiralty and acting under the rules governing such court 
in admiralty cases, and that said court shall have jurisdiction to 
hear and determine said suit and to enter a judgment or decree for 
the amount of such damages, and costs, if any, as shall be found due 
from the United States to the said Ocean Steamship Co. (Ltd.) by 
reason of said collision, upon the same principles and under the same 
measures of liability as in like cases between private parties, and with 
the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit 
shal! be given to the Attorney General of the United States as may 
be provided by order of the said court, and upon such notice it shall 
be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States attorney 
in such district to appear and defend for the United States: Provided 
further, That such suit shall be begun within four months of the date 
of the approval of this act. 


Mr. BAYARD. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 


LEASE OF TRACKS AT ARMY SUPPLY BASE, SOUTH BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1486) to 
authorize the Secretary of War to lease to the Bush Terminal 
Railroad Co. and to the Long Island Railroad use of railway 
tracks at Army supply base, South Brooklyn, N. Y., which was, 
on page 2, line 10, after the word “States,” to insert the fol- 
lowing: 
and the discontinuance without cost of any action now pending by 
said company against the United States. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 


SANDUSKY BAY BRIDGE 
Mr. BINGHAM submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9688) granting the consent of Congress to the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of a bridge across Sandusky Bay, 
at or near Baybridge, Ohio, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to G. S. 
Beckwith, of Cleveland, Ohio, his heirs, legal representatives 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across Sandusky Bay, at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation, at or near Baybridge, in the 
county of Erie, in the State of Ohio, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate the construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 
1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contained 
in this act. 

“Sec. 2. The said G. S. Beckwith, his heirs, legal representa- 
tives and assigns, are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls 
for transit over such bridge and the rates so fixed shall be the 
legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War under the 
authority contained in such act of March 23, 1906. 

“Sec. 3. After the date of completion of such bridge, as 
determined by the Secretary of War, either the State of Ohio, 
any political subdivision thereof within which any part of such 
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bridge is located, or two or more of them jointly, may at any 
time acquire and take over all right, title, and interest in such 
bridge and approaches, and interests in real property neces- 
sary therefor, by purchase, or by condemnation in accordance 
with the law of such State governing the acquisition of private 
property for public purposes by condemnation. If at any time 
after the expiration of 15 years after the completion of such 
bridge it is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages 
or compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, 
going value, or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be 
limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing such 
bridge and approaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual 
depreciation in respect of such bridge and approaches, (2) the 
actual cost of acquiring such interests in real property, (3) 
actual financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 10 per cent 
of the sum of the cost of construction of such bridge and ap- 
proaches and the acquisition of such interests in real property; 
and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

“Sec, 4. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or 
acquired by any municipality or other political subdivision 
or subdivisions of the State of Ohio under the provisions of 
section 3 of this act, and if tolls are charged for the use 
thereof, the rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a 
fund sufficient to pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, 
and operating the bridge and its approaches, and to provide a 
sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid for such 
bridge and its approaches as soon as possible under reasonable 
charges, but within a period of not to exceed 30 years from the 
date of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient to 
amortize the cost of acquiring the bridge and its approaches 
shall have been provided, such bridge shall thereafter be 
maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall 
thereafter be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed 
the amount necessary for the proper care, maintenance, and 
operation of the bridge and its approaches. An accurate record 
of the amount paid for the bridge and its approaches, the 
expenditures for operating, repairing, and maintaining the 
same, and of daily tolls collected shall be kept, and shall be 
available for the information of all persons interested. 

“Sec. 5. The said G. S. Beckwith, his heirs, legal repre- 
sentutives, and assigns shall, within 90 days after the com- 
pletion of such bridge, file with the Secretary of War a sworn 
itemized statement showing the actual original cost of con- 
structing such bridge and approaches, Including the actual cost 
of acquiring interests in real property and actual financing and 
promotion costs. Within three years after the completion of 
such bridge, the Secretary of War may investigate the actual 
cost of such bridge, and for such purpose the said G. S. Beck- 
with, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, shall make 
available to the Secretary of War all of his or their records in 
connection with the financing and construction thereof. The 
findings of the Secretary of War as to such actual original 
cost shall be conclusive, subject only to review in a court of 
equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

“Sec. 6. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage 
all the rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is 
hereby granted to the said G. S. Beckwith, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, and any corporation to which such 
rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or trans- 
ferred, or which shall acquire the same by mortgage fore- 
closure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to 
exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly 
upon such corporation. 

“Seo. 7. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

W. L. Jones, 
JAMES COUZENS, 
Hiram BINGHAM, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
E. E. DENISON, 
O. B. BunrN ESS, 
TILMAN Parks, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 
SETTLEMENT OF ITALIAN INDEBTEDNESS 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I would like to 
ask the Senator from Missouri when he expects to present his 
motion for a reconsideration of the Italian debt settlement bill? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I have just had a 
very brief conference with the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
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Suoorl. I have said to him that I would present the motion 
for a reconsideration now, with the understanding between the 
chairman of the committee and myself, which is somewhat 
informal, that the matter may be discussed to-day, and that to- 
morrow we will agree on a time to vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. Can we not agree now to vote at 3 o'clock 
to-morrow? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want to agree to a time to 
yote until I know what discussion there will be, but I will 
say to the Senator that I shall not obstruct the matter at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us vote not later than 4 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want to agree now on an 
absolute time to vote. If Senators will trust to me in the 
mutter 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us agree to vote before we recess or 
adjourn to-morrow. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want to make an agree- 
ment. I am willing to say to-day that I have no desire to delay 
the matter further than until such time as the Senate has had 
a chance to discuss it. To agree at this moment on a time to 
vote is impossible. Will not the Senator take my assurance 
that that is my attitude and let me enter the motion now? 
I understand the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hower] is 
prepared to discuss the question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course I take the assur- 
ance of the Senator from Missouri unhesitatingly. All I am 
disturbed about is that some other Senator who is not a party 
to his assurance might object to a vote to-morrow. It is very 
important that the matter shall be finally disposed of one way 
or the other. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is possible that some Senator 
may object; and if so, we might have to proceed in the ordinary 
way to get to a yote. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, we can always bring 
it to a vote by moving to lay on the table, but we do not want 
to do that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I hope not. I will say to the Sena- 
tor that this is my attitude: I shall enter the motions forth- 
with. Let them go to discussion. So far as I am concerned 
there will be no effort to delay them beyond legitimate and 
necessary discussion, Probably to-morrow we will agree on an 
hour to vote, and I shall be agreeable to fixing an hour to 
vote provided that Senators are prepared to vote. If some one 
wants to discuss the question he ought not to be cut off from 
such discussion. I think if the Senator will let the matter 
drift along we will have no difficulty in getting through. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. The only reason why I want to fix the time 
is in order that Senators may know when we are going to vote, 
so that they may be present. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is difficult now to fix a time. 
The debate may go on for only an hour. 1 do not know the 
attitude of Senators at all. I do not know how they will 
receive these motions. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. May I ask the Senator from 
Nebraska if he is ready to go on now? 

Mr. HOWELL. I am prepared to proceed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield now to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I announced yesterday that un- 
less a motion was made to-day to reconsider I would feel 
under obligation to make it myself. If the motion is going 
to be made, that obviates the matter of undue delay and con- 
sideration, but I still reserve the right, if it proceeds unduly, 
to make the motion to table it. I want to have that under- 
stocd. I do not want to do it unless it becomes necessary in 
order to get a vote. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Did the Senator say he would re- 
serve the right to move to table the motion or to make a motion 
to reconsider? 

Mr. FESS. I will make a motion to table the Senator’s mo- 
tion to reconsider. s 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We all have that right. We 
do not have to reserve it. 

Mr. FESS. I do not want to be considered as adopting 
sharp parliamentary practices as was charged yesterday. I 
want to announce in the beginning that if the matter proceeds 
unduly long, I shall be compelled to bring it to a vote by that 
motion. ; 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I move to recon- 
sider the vote. by which the Senate rejected the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL]. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, a point of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, We will have to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed in order to have a re- 
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consideration of the vote by which tho amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska was rejected. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. My point of order is that only 
a motion to reconsider can be made of the vote by which 
the bill was finally passed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am going to incorporate that in 
my motion. I move to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL] 
to the bill commonly known as the Italian debt settlement 
bill was rejected, and I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill commonly known as the Italian debt settlement bill 
was passed by the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, a point of order 
to the first part of the motion. The motion is not in order 
to reconsider any interlocutory vote previous to the final pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 
The motion for reconsideration should be upon the passage 
of the bill and then the bill would be open to amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have tried to approach this mat- 
ter in a way perfectly fair to the Senate and so as to present 
without any technicalities the broad questions that we have 
under consideration. The Chair having sustained the point of 
order that both matters can not be embraced in one motion, 
and having saved my record so far as I am able by the mo- 
tion I have made, I now move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill commonly known as the bill for the settlement of the 
Italian debt was passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HOWELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. I think we 
ought to have a full attendance here when the Senator from 
Nebraska is addressing the Senate, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Bayard Fernald Kendrick Reed, Pa. 
Bingham Ferris King Robinson, Ark, 
Blease Fess La Follette Sackett 
Borah Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Bratton George cLean Shipstead 
Broussa Gerry cMaster Smith 
Bruce Gillett McNar: Smoot 
Cameron Glass Mayfield Stephens 
Caraway Got Metcalf tamm 
Copeland Gooding Neely Tyson 
Couzens Hale Norbeck Underwood 
Cummins Harreld e Wadsworth 
Curtis Harris die arren 
Dale Harrison Overman Watson 
Deneen Heflin Phipps Wheeler 
Dill Howell e Willia 
Edge Jobnson Ransdell Willis 
Ernst Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. 


Mr. CAMERON. I was requested tp announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Stanrtetp] are engaged in a hearing before the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McLean in the chair). 
Seventy-one Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is present. 

` FORMS FOR BRIDGE BILLS 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to me? i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, some misunderstanding has 
arisen with regard to the new bridge policy of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, due to one or two matters which have 
come up since that policy was first adopted.’ I should like to 
call the attention of Senators who are interested in bridge 
bills to the conference report adopted this afternoon on a 
typical toll bridge bill within the boundaries of a State, an 
intrastate bridge, constituting what is known to the committee 
as Form 3; and to the last three conference reports, adopted 
on yesterday, which embrace the bills providing for bridges 
over the Mississippi River at Natchez, at Vicksburg, and at 
Louisiana, Mo., which are in the form now agreed upon by the 
joint conference committee of the two Houses considering 
bridge bills, and which may be referred to as Form 4, the form 
for private toll bridges of an interstate character. If Senators 


will consult those two forms as printed in to-day’s RECORD 
and in yesterday's RECORD, they will find the forms upon which 
they can rely as being those which will be followed in the 
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future by the committees of both the Senate and House of 
Representatives, which have to pass upon bridge bills. 

They will notice that those forms omit the proviso requiring 
a certificate from the Secretary of War as to whether the 
bridge is adequate from the point of view of the use to which 
it is to be put. A communication from the Secretary of War 
has shown that that proviso would greatly add to the cost of 
conducting the office of Chief of Engineers in the War Depart- 
ment, and would also greatly delay the construction of bridges. 
In view of that fact, the committee deemed it wise to postpone 
the inclusion of such proviso until a general revision of the 
bridge authorization legislation should take place. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp at this point an 
excerpt from the letter of the Secretary of War to which I 
have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The excerpt from the letter is as follows: 


The probable addition to department expenditures that will arise 
from this new procedure can not now be given. Experience will be 
needed in order to form an intelligent opinion. The present force of 
employees is organized to perform only the work Congress has hereto- 
fore directed. Judging from the experience of recent years, the prob- 
able number of bridge applications to be handled under congressional 
acts will average one per week. If the law is modified to require 
similar procedure in all bridge applications, the number of cases will 
average between four and five per week. The work of investigation 
and checking will be technical and difficult; and in view of the public 
necessity of prompt action upon applications, of the responsibility that 
must be accepted in the matter, of the liability that will rest upon the 
Government if changes in plans directed by its officers are found to 
be at fault, an adequate corps of thoroughly qualified assistants must 
be organized. The cost will undoubtedly be great—so great that, in my 
judgment, the proviso should receive consideration by the Bureau of 
the Budget before its adoption. 

I wish it understood that the department is in no way hostile to the 
plan and will willingly undertake the work, The features of the mat- 
ter herein set forth are presented simply for the reason that I regard 
it a duty to bring forward whatever may be suggested by the experi- 
ence of the department as worthy of consideration in embarking upon 
new responsibilities. In this connection, I would also call attention to 
the fact that failure of bridge structures in the United States is a 
comparatively rare occurrence, The cost of mistakes in such work and 
the heavy liability likely to arise if they occur has been sufficient to 
cause the exercise of great care by bridge builders, both in designing 
and erecting their structures. Whether similar efficiency will be shown 
when the Federal Government assumes something of the responsibility, 
or whether proponents of bridges will rely on the Government to do the 
` costly work of preparing proper designs and plans, remains to be seen. 


Mr. BINGHAM. In the second place, Mr. President, a mis- 
understanding has arisen over the third paragraph of the state- 
ment which I made on March 3 regarding the proposal of the 
committee for securing an opinion from the highway commis- 
sion or commissions of the State or States affected before we 
should give approval to the request of private parties for fran- 
chises for toll bridges over navigable streams. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the report of a hearing before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Commerce on the Big Sandy 
River bridge project, which contains a statement from Thomas 
H. Macdonald, Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads in the 
Department of Agriculture, with regard to the desire of the 
department to secure from State highway commissions their 
opinion as to the desirability of a proposed toll bridge at a 
particular point, or whether they are about to construct a 
bridge on behalf of their own State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission to do so will be granted. : 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS H. M'DONALD, CHIEF OF BUREAU PUBLIC ROADS, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. MacDonatp, Mr, Chairman, I should like to be permitted to 
make a short general statement, which I regard as more important 
than any extended comment on this particular bill. 

The Department of Agriculture has, in reporting on a number of 
bills which have been submitted to it, taken this method of putting 
before the Congress the situation which exists with reference to legis- 
lation affecting the building of toll bridges over streams under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 

We believe that the present law does not meet the present situation 
and we have known of no better way to place this important matter 
before the Congress than by incorporating in our reports those prin- 
ciples which we believe are desirable to safeguard and protect the 
public interests, 


Without objection, it is so 
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There are over 3,000,000 miles of public highways in the United 
States. We have now operating over them about 20,000,000 motor 
vehicles, These facts are important in their relation to bridges at 
certain points because the 3,000,000 miles of public highways, over 
all of which some traffic moves, have been divided into groups. Cer- 
tain main highways have been selected for the Federal highway sys- 
tem, to the extent of about 7 per cent of this total mileage, leaving 
93 per cent of roads not in the Federal system. The State highway 
systems contain a total of slightly more, or in the neighborhood of 10 
per cent of the total mileage. In other words, 10 per cent of the 
public-road mileage is under State jurisdiction and 90 per cent under 
local jurisdiction. There have been improved with surfacing, roughly, 
over 400,000 miles, a very small portion of the total public-road 
mileage. 

The improvement of so small a percentage of the whole mileage 
has this effect: The traffic from all of the public roads tends to con- 
centrate on the improved roads. All those roads which are or will 
be improved as parts of the State or Federal highway systems are 
known, and the maps indicate without any possibility of material 
change the places at which these roads will cross the rivers. Onr 
whole road improvement policy is concentrating traffic upon the roads 
of the State and Federal highway systems leading directly to these 
important or strategic river crossings. 

This will be the tendency for an indefinite period, because it will be 
years before we will be able to improve fully the entire mileage of the 
10 per cent State systems, to say nothing of the 90 per cent which is 
being improved by the local jurisdictions. So that we have in this 
situation our public-road policy not only concentrating the traflic on 
certain roads, but pointing out through the distribution of maps the 
strategic points where it would be profitable to erect toll bridges. 

This fact is being taken advantage of by a very large number of 
individuals or corporations who have asked Congress to grant fran- 
chises for them to erect toll bridges at these points. We are mildly 
interested in this one particular bridge, but we are interested in per- 
forming any responsibility which ought to attach to us in finding out 
and bringing to the attention of Congress the conditions which exist. 
I may say that we are very highly interested in the permanent policy 
established. This proposed franchise seems to me to take away some- 
thing of authority which ought to lodge with the States. That is, it 
is a serious question whether a franchise granted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the erection of a toll bridge on the highway system which 
will in large part be paid for out of State funds, or out of funds of 
two adjoining States, does not take away from the States something of 
authority over the property which belongs to them. 

Senator Couzens. I understand you are suggesting that it might be 
proper for the Congress to inquire of the States before it grants the 
franchise? 

Mr. MacDonald. It seems to me so. Here is the point: I am in 
full sympathy with the general proposition that the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to stay out of local affairs. 

Take this particular bridge, without any reference to any individual 
connected with it. This is not a matter that Congress ought to bother 
with. A $300,000 bridge ought not to be built as a toll proposition. 
I believe this is about the probable cost of this bridge. It ought not 
to be a toll bridge. If it were to cost $1,000,000 or $2,000,000, that 
would place it in another category; but my judgment is that this is 
purely a local matter, although technically it is under the jurisdiction 
of the Congress, because this stream is a navigable stream. At least 
on paper it is navigable. 

Mr. Meex. It is actually navigable. 

Senator Couzens. I understand, then, your idea is before Congress 
grants this franchise the wise thing and the proper thing to do would 
be to refer it to the States and get their viewpoint as to grauting the 
permit. 

Mr. MacDonatp. It seems to me that would be a very wise thing to 
do; but, of course, having the view of those two States would not 
answer this question of the general policy, which, it seems to me, 
Congress must meet. 

About our position with reference to these privately owned bridges, 
we believe, first, that so far as possible ali bridges ought to be free 
bridges; that the bridgee on all these important highways ought to be 
free bridges. Second, assuming there is a lack of public funds to meet 
the cost of construction, we believe that the States ought to be allowed 
to erect toll bridges and finance them by public bond issues to be 
retired by the collection of tolls and the bridge thereafter become a free 
bridge. Third, if a bridge is seriously needed and it is not possible 
to finance it by one of the first two methods, there may be in par- 
ticular cases justification for the granting of franchises to private 
concerns to erect a toll bridge. It is our judgment that franchises are 
being granted without proper investigation or proper hearings as to 
the merits of these projects, and we believe that in the future the 
public will pay dearly to recover these franchises. If, after full inves- 
tigation, the circumstances are such that Congress believes a franchise 
should be granted, this should certainly be only in the case of large 
structures. Then we believe there should be included in the franchise 
definite provisions as to items of cost that shall be included, as to the 
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organization charges and as to the length of time that each franchise 
shall run. 

Senator Couzens. Do you think it would cover the ground if Con- 
gress should adopt a policy of requiring the application to come from 
the States interested rather than individuals? In other words, just 
take this particular case; if West Virginia should make this request of 
Congress, that that would be much better than to have it come from a 
private individual? 

Mr. MACDONALD. It seems to me that would be highly desirable, 
because in that event the States would have to say, We do not have 
the money to build this as a free bridge.” 

Senator Couzens, In other words, they could state in their applica- 
tion that they wanted to do it themselyes or whether they wanted it 
to be a matter of franchise. 

Mr. MACDONALD, It seems to me so. 

e * * * * ° LJ 


Senator BINGHAM. One more question. Would you believe that if 
Congress were to adopt the policy of getting the opinion of the States 
involved as to whether they desired to have such franchise granted 
and whether to themselves or te a corporation, that this could best be 
done by the Department of Agriculture by a communication from the 
Secretary to the governor of the State, or what method would you 
suggest? 

Mr. MacDonaxp. That might be handled by this committee through 
the Department of Agriculture or by this committee direct with the 
highway department of the States. I should say it would be a matter 
of reference to the highway department of the States, and as a matter 
of convenience it might go through the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator BINGHAM, If you were requested by this committee before 
reporting on the bill to ascertain from the highway department of the 
State what attitude they took toward the bill, would that meet your 
objection ? 

Mr. MacDonatp. I think so. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that we 
came into this question of the bridge situation rather reluctantly. It 
was only after I had had a conference with the Chief of Engineers of 
the War Department, at that time General Beach, who told me that 
under their operations in connection with bridges of this character they 
were only concerned with the navigation features; that is, I asked if 
they would not go into the matter of tolls and the general traffic 
desirability of the bridge and assume rather more extended responsi- 
bility In dealing with matters of this character, and it was only with 
the assurance that they were only concerned with navigation fea- 
tures that we came into the situation at all, When we did so, however, 
there were protests against the granting of franchises for private toll 
bridges filed by certain State highway departments with us. Generally 
the State highway departments do not favor toll bridges. 

* . . * * . . 


Mr. BINGHAM. A reading of a portion of the statement 
which I asked to have printed in the Recorn will explain the 
misconception which arose over the language which I used 
on March 3. That language has given rise to a misunder- 
standing, particularly on the part of people in the city 
of Portland, Oreg., as to the necessity of procuring from the 
State highway commission approval of the plans for any bridge 
before a bill authorizing it could pass. The idea of the com- 
mittee, as appears from the hearing, was merely to secure 
from the highway commissions of the States involved a state- 
ment as to whether they proposed to build a free public bridge 
at the particular point in the near future, and if so, whether 
they were opposing the granting of a private franchise. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from Connecticut a question? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Has the committee modified 
its policy with respect to requiring a report from the State 
highway department touching intrastate bills? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Not at all, Mr. President. The committee 
request in each case the Bureau of Roads of the Department 
of Agriculture to ascertain from the highway commission of 
the State or States inyolved whether they are proposing to 
build a public bridge at the particular point and therefore do 
not desire any franchise to be given to private parties. The 
misunderstanding which arose was due to a very proper inter- 
pretation of the language I inadvertently employed, which led 
to a belief on the part of certain persons that it was necessary 
for the State highway commission to approve of the plans of the 
bridge before the permit should be granted. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. As I understand, all that is 

required in that connection is information from the State high- 
way department that it does not itself propose to build a 
bridge at or near the same point? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Exactly. It is not the intention of the 
Senate to grant private franchises where the State itself pro- 
poses to build public bridges. 
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THE RAILROAD LABOR BILL 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yleld to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, after the public buildings bill 
shall have been disposed of, the next legislation on the pro- 
gram, as arranged by the steering committee on this side of the 
Chamber, will be what is known as the railroad labor bill. 
Because of the present situation in the Senate, the inability to 
determine definitely when this measure can be taken up, and 
because of the further fact that a number of Senators expect 
to be away and others want to go away for a time, and all of 
them, as I am advised, want to be present when the bill shall be 
taken up, I wish to ask unanimous consent that the railway 
labor bill be made a special order of the Senate immediately 
after the morning hour on the 6th day of May. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not like to object, but I do 
not know how long the public buildings bill is going to take. 

Mr. WATSON. Of course, if there is unfinished business 
before the Senate at that time, all I can do will be to take up 
the special order at the close of the morning hour on that day 
and again take it up as soon thereafter as possible; but there is 
no reason to believe, there is no justifiable ground to believe, 
as I now think, that the public buildings bill will run until the 
6th of May. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I hope not. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryauam in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas, with 
the permission of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not understand that 
the Senator is asking to fix a time to vote on this bill at all? 

Mr. WATSON. No. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. He is simply asking to make 
it a special order for the 6th of May? 

Mr. WATSON. For consideration. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. I myself will be absent for 
several days prior to the 9th of May, but I will not object to 
the request to make the bill a special order if other Senators 
are inclined to agree to the proposal. 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, reserving the right to 


object—— 
The P IDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 


Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. HARRISON. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to inquire what is the intention of the steering committee with 
reference to agricultural legislation? Are we going to pass 
other foreign debt agreement bills now on the calendar that 
will give away billions of dollars of the money of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers, pass the public buildings bill so that Mr. Mellon 
may do with it what he desires as to public buildings, then 
pass railroad labor legislation, and do nothing with reference 
to the agricultural situation? 

Mr. WATSON. Is the Senator asking me a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. The Senator is chairman, as I un- 
derstand, of the steering committee. 

Mr. WATSON. I am not even on the steering committee, I 
will say to my friend. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, the Senator is in the inner councils 
on his side of the Chamber. 

Mr. WATSON. I will answer the Senator so far as my 
knowledge extends, which is that agricultural legislation is on 
the program, and that 

Mr. HARRISON. Where does it come in on the program, 
may I ask the Senator? 

Mr, WATSON. My understanding is that the railway labor 
bill has been on the agenda, if I may use that term, for some 
time as a part of the program, after that the McFadden bank- 
ing bill, as I understand, is to be taken up, and then agricul- 
tural legislation is to be considered, so far as I am advised. 
As to that, however, I defer to my leader, the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cunrrsl. But be that as it may, it fs my under- 
standing that agricultural legislation is to be considered before 
the Senate shall adjourn; and I will say to the Senator that, 
if I have anything to do with it, it will be considered or the 
Senate will not adjourn. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has told us that, first, the 


public buildings bill is to come up. It may keep us here until 
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the 6th of June, and it will if it is adequately discussed—and Mr. McLEAN. The Senator wants that set down for a spe- 
I hope it will be fully discussed before we vote on it—then | cial order, does he? 
it is proposed, as I understand, to consider certain foreign Mr. WATSON. Yes. To be entirely frank about it, my pri- 
debt settlement bills, which are going to give away a lot more | mary in Indiana is on the 4th of May, and I want to be in 
money, then the bankers’ bill comes up for consideration, and | Indiana three or four days before that happens; and I do not 
the Senator does not know for sure whether the agricultural | intend to leave here, if I can not make this kind of an arrange- 
bill is on the program. Until we do know I object to the ment, until I know what disposition is to be made of this rail- 
request, road labor bill, because if I can not make this arrangement I 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President shall stay here and bring it up at the first opportunity. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. . Does the Senator from Ne Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator 
braska yield to the Senator from Kansas? suggested the 6th of May. He might not feel like coming back 
Mr. HOWELL, I yield. so soon after the 4th of May. 
Mr. CURTIS. At the time of the last meeting of the steer- Mr. WATSON. Oh, I feel perfectly satisfied about that, I 
ing committee no agricultural measure had been reported from | will say to my friend. 
the committee and placed upon the calendar. Since that time The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection was made to the 
such a bill has been reported, It is the practice of the steering | proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 
committee, of course, not to put bills on the list of measures to Mr. WATSON. I know it. I am trying to get my friend 
be considered until they shall haye been reported to the Sen- from Mississippi to withdraw it. 
ate; but I can assure the Senator that at the next meeting of Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
the steering committee the bill for the relief of agriculture will that as soon as these other debt agreements are out of the 
be put on the program. way I will join with him in a motion to set aside the public 
Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— buildings bill and take up his railroad proposition. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne; | Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 
braska yield to the Senator from Maryland? The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
Mr. WATSON. I hope the Senator from Nebraska will yield | braska yield to the Senator from Ohio? 
until we can thrash this matter out. Mr, HOWELL. I-yield. 
Mr. HOWELL. I yield. Mr. WILLIS. I suggest to the Senator from Indiana that 
Mr. BRUCE. I was out of the Chamber at the time, and he can solve this whole matter, so far as the great national 
merely wanted to ask whether the Senator stated what items | question to which he is alluding and in which we are all inter- 
were on the steering committee’s program. ested is to be settled in Indiana 
Mr. CURTIS. I only referred to the one item, and said that Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator. 
a bill with regard to agricultural conditions had not been re-| Mr. WILLIS. He can settle this question by simply an- 
ported at the time of the last meeting of the steering committee, | nouncing that he proposes to call up this bill on the 6th of 
but at the next meeting several measures that are pending will | May. 


be considered by the committee. < Mr. WATSON. I can settle it much more definitely if I 
Mr. HARRISON. When did the steering committee meet | have unanimous consent to make it a special order. Of course, 
last, may I ask the Senator from Kansas? I can move to make it a special order, but I would so much 


Mr. CURTIS, I have not the date in my mind, but it was | rather do it in a nice way and have all the Senators concur. 
before the bill having to do with agricultural conditions was Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator would announce his intention 
reported. to call it up at that time, then every Senator could make his 

Mr. HARRISON. As I understand, the Committee on Agri- | plans accordingly. 
culture had agreed on a report some 10 days before the report Mr. McLEAN. Does the Senator assume that his special 


was submitted to the Senate. . order will interfere with the unfinished business? 
Mr. CURTIS. We did not know that. Mr. WATSON. I do not. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska Mr. McLEAN. Then would it not be better to postpone the 
has the floor. consideration of the labor bill until the Senator has been 
PERSONAL PRIVILEGE renominated? 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator ay . pons . assurance 
from Nebraska yield to me for a matter of 5 privilege? upon that proposition. 

Tne PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator m Pennsyl- 
Sahin pi etate fis question of perso nal pri vilege. E reai 15 3 I have not any doubt that the 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. v esident, in the e 
yesterday afternoon in the Senate Chamber certain remarks Cna ths Kaala one privates bS 5 
were made by the Senator from Idaho IMr. Boran], which led | Insist on his objection, we will let it go over until to-morrow. 
ape LO EDATE ROE DUETO MA Bacay She Mew end-ney: We are HARRISON, (Twill PaF to the Renate thal T caer oo 
on 1 33 ae aed acta 115 objection to that legislation. I am very much more in favor of 
5 oup 0 e I ask unani. that legislation than the unfinished business, the public build- 
BOE ee eee zs A ings bill; and I told the Senator that I would join with him 
mous consent now to read into the Recorp the reporter's notes to-morrow or next day in a motion to set aside th bli 
of the remarks which were made and then the remarks as © tne public 


buildings bill and to take up this bill. If the Senator does not 
changed in lead pencil. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? make such a motion, I shall make it and see whether or not 


the Senator will join with me in that effort. 
Mater which tho Beato thea Ponsaphanl ate tent | Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator, then, still object to the 
relate to the remarks of the Senator from Idaho? unanimous-consent agreement that I have requested? 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It does. Mr. HARRISON. The 6th of May is quite a long time off. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Will the Senator pause until the Senator We may be able to pass the bill in the next four or five days. 


from Idaho can be present? I have just sent for him. ITALIAN DEBT SETTLEMENT 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will be very glad to do so. The Senate resumed the consideration of the motion of Mr. 
Mr. JOHNSON. I think that only fair to him. Reep of Missouri to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
NATIONAL BANK BRANCHES (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of 


the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of America was 
Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 


braska yield to me while we are waiting for the Senator from Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 


Idaho? from Nebraska yield to me now on a matter of personal privi- 
Mr. HOWELL. I yield. lege? 


Mr. McLEAN, I should like to ask the Senator from In- Mr. HOWELL, I yield. 
diana if he desires to have the railroad labor bill take prece- Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield for 


dence of the McFadden banking bill? an instant, I asked him to defer his remarks for a brief period 
Mr. WATSON. I shall desire to have that done if I am | until I had an opportunity to summon the Senator from Idaho 
here. [Mr. Boram]. I failed to reach him, and I do not wish to 


Mr. McLEAN. I should like to ask the Senator if that is | trespass further on the courtesy of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
in accordance with the plan prescribed by the steering com- | vania. 
mittee? Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not wish to make any 
Mr. WATSON. It is. argument, Mr. President, but simply to read into the Recorp, 
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as I now shall do, the Reporter's transcript and the changes 
that were made in it. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not ask unanimous consent. 
Mr. President, the reporter reported the dialogue in this way: 


Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the Senator did not feel 
that way last March when my motion to table was before the Senate. 

Mr. Borak. The Senator from Pennsylvania may be assured, as the 
Recorp will show, that I have never sat silent when a motion to 
table has been made, I have always voted against the proposition to 
lay anything upon the table. It is a universal record of mine here, 
and the Senator can not challenge it. 


Those remarks appear in the Recorp this morning as they 
have been changed in lead pencil to read as follows: 


Mr. Bokan, The Senator from Pennsylvania may be assured, as the 
Recorp will show, that I have repeatedly protested when a motion to 
table has been made. It has been my rule to vote against the proposi- 
tion to lay anything on the table. My record here will show that I 
have all but universally protested and voted against the practice. 


I think I owed that to myself, because without that in the 
Recorp the subsequent proceedings of yesterday were unin- 
telligent. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. This is the old story that so often 
is repeated on the floor of the Senate. Men have a general 
policy which they think they have adhered to without change, 
yet it may appear under particular circumstances that they 
have apparently varied from the policy. 

I recall an experience of my own in which some industrious 
Member dug up the fact that apparently I had voted for a rule 
of cloture in the Senate. At the time I was astounded by the 
condition of the Record. I did know then, and I do know now, 
that I have consistently disapproved and opposed every effort 
to impose cloture upon the Senate. Upon reflection regarding 
the Recorp, as nearly as I was able to figure out the matter, 
the situation was that a motion was about to be carried im- 
posing cloture upon the Senate by a majority vote, and I was 
compelled to take my choice between cloture by a majority vote 
and cloture by a two-thirds yote. Therefore I voted in favor 
of_cloture by a two-thirds vote as the lesser of the two evils. 
So I suppose I may say, in the absence of the Senator from 
Idaho—who generally needs no sponsor or defender, certainly 
never when he is present—that it may be that technically, 
upon the question of a reconsideration of the vote relative to 
Mr. Warren's confirmation, he voted in favor of a motion to 
table; but let me call attention to this fact: 

The Senate had had before it for many days the question as 
to whether Mr, Warren would be confirmed or not confirmed. 
It was a simple question as to the fitness of a particular man 
for a particular place. After full debate, a vote was had, and 
my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania, whose name I have 
the honor to bear, voted for Mr. Warren. He was an earnest 
advocate of Mr. Warren, and a good-faith advocate. Having 
ascertained that the vote was a tie, or that it was going to be 
announced as a tie, with the shrewdness which becomes the 
family name he changed his vote in order to move a reconsid- 
eration, not because he wanted Mr. Warren defeated, but be- 
cause he wanted Mr. Warren confirmed, and he knew that if 
a John Gilpin alacrity could be injected into the sleeping form 
of the President of the Senate he might be projected to this 
body in time to cast the deciding vote. So, in order to get that 
vote, he changed his own vote from an attitude in favor of 
Mr. Warren to an attitude against Mr. Warren, in order that 
he might get a vote here in favor of Mr. Warren; and in that 
situation I believe that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
yoted against carrying out this device, scheme, and artifice, 
and said it could not be consummated in the Senate. The 
Senator from Idaho voted to table the motion. 

That is a yery different situation from the one now presented. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania rose. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thought the Senator had 
finished. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I have only started. 

So, although opposed to the efforts to cut off full discussion 
and debate, possibly the Senator from Idaho conceived this not 
to be a matter of discussion or debate, but a matter of how fast 
an automobile could travel from the Hotel Willard to the 
Senate bearing the somnolent form of the President of the 
Senate. That does not affect the merits of the question, and 
I think does not reflect upon the good faith of the announce- 
ment made by the Senator from Idaho on yesterday on the 
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floor of the Senate. But, Mr. President, let us contrast that 
with the question we had before us yesterday. 

A debate had occurred relative to the Italian debt contro- 
versy. An insistence was made that a time should be fixed for 
voting. It was felt by some of the Members of the Senate that 
the question had not been fully discussed, and the chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], agreed 
to fix the time two or three days in adyance, which carried it 
to Wednesday. 

The intervening period was taken up largely with discus- 
sions of other questions. The Senators who desired to dis- 
cuss the Italian debt were in the major part compelled to 
attend to other duties; so that when we came to the discussion 
of the final matter of the Italian debt there remained certain 
questions which had not been discussed. Among others was the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Air. 
Howe]. 

The Senator from Nebraska, proceeding under a limitation of 
time, found himself, as he approached the proposition involved 
in his amendment, ruled down by the gavel, which was properly 
applied, for his time had expired; and so the Senate failed to 
obtain from him the light that it might have obtained from his 
views. Under those conditions, because that question had not 
been discussed, I reserved or asserted the right to make a 
motion for reconsideration, which motion is now pending. It 
was upon that question, and under those circumstances, that 
the Senator from Idaho made his statement. He may have 
made it a little too broad. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I call the Senator's attention to the mo- 
tion made by the Senator from Pennsylvania as disclosed in 
the Recorp at page 7905. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move a reconsideration of the vote 


Just taken, and on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 


Mr. WaLsH. I move to lay the motion of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania on the table, and upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 


I call the Senator's attention to the fact that both the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania and the Senator from Montana asked 
for an immediate yote, and demanded the yeas and nays on 
that vote, and, of course, I imagine that my good friend from 
PennsyMania was anxious to have the vote at that time on the 
motion to lay on the table, because it took a majority to carry 
it, and the Senate, as we all knew, was about equally divided. 
So that as a matter of fact it was purely a technical matter. 
The Senate desired to vote at that time. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator understands that 
a call for the yeas and nays, even if granted, does not neces- 
sarily mean an immediate vote. There is opportunity for de- 
bate by any Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not necessarily; but of course this record 
discloses the fact that the Senate was ready to yote at 
that time, and it was only a question of how that vote should 
come. Evidently the Senator, and those who believed with 
him, thought that it had better come on a motion to lay on 
the table, because it took a majority. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I think we need not 
deceive ourselves about it. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
was sparring for time enough to revive the man in his corner 
of the ring and get him here so that he could cast the deciding 
vote. The motion to table was intended, if I may pursue my 
somewhat improper analogy, to accelerate the count so that 
the vote would become final 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. So that the Vice President, to 
whom the Constitution gave the deciding vote, should not have 
an opportunity to cast it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; and that of course involved 
getting your man here and depriving the other side of the op- 
portunity perhaps to get here some of their men who were 
absent, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator see any 
ethical difference between an effort to exclude debate, as was 
suggested yesterday, and an effort to exclude a vote, as was 
accomplished last March? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not see any ethical difference, 
but I see a very practical difference. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As a practical matter, then, will 
not the Senator agree that this tender conscience that was 
displayed yesterday is like a boarding-house beefsteak—it is 
only tender when it is beaten? [Laughter.] 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I do not want to 
enter into the ethical constituency of a boarding-house beef- 
steak, although the illustration is very humorous; and gazing 
at my friend’s emaciated countenance, I can imagine his beef- 
[Laughter] 


steaks have not always been beaten. 
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it not? 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Not at all. I am well favored, so 
far as fat is concerned. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, a parllamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brease in the chair). 
The Senator will state his inqury. f 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the pending ques- 
tion? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. My motion to reconsider; and I 
hope the Senator from Arkansas is not going to try tọ hold 
us to a discussion of the question, because if he ever estab- 
lishes that rule, he will be ruled off the floor perpetually. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, since no one 
seems to have any idea of what we are discussing, I thought 
perhaps the Chair would inform the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
the question is upon a reconsideration of the vote whereby the 
Italian debt settlement bill was passed. The Senator from 
Nebraska had the floor, and the Senator from Nebraska stated 
that he yielded the floor to the Senator from’ Missouri. So 
the Senator from Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator from Arkansas has 
not understood what we are discussing, I am very sure nobody 
in the world has a brain acute enough to really catch the point. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am sure the Senator from 
Missouri does not know what he is talking about. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, Mr. President, I should dis- 
like very much to submit any question of logic to my friend 
from Arkansas, because I feel convinced he would be so preju- 
diced in the matter that he would render a verdict against me 
anyway. 5 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I take pleasure in leaving it 
to my friend the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; the Senator is leaving 
it in safe hands. 

Mr. President, after this diversion, there is this great differ- 
ence between these two questions: In one case we lined up on 
either side against Mr. Warren or for him, and everybody got 
here the yotes he could get, and we had it out. It was simply 
a question of the fitness of a man. In this case the question 
is whether there has been a matter of great legislative im- 
port, which ought to be discussed, that has really been over- 
looked because of the fixing of a definite time for voting. In 
perfect good faith, and with an absolute hope in my heart that 
the Senate might reverse its attitude, I stated that I would 
offer a motion to reconsider. Thereupon the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess] said that he would offer such a motion pres- 
ently, or immediately, and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor! 
said he would—and he did—present a motion to lay on the 
table, which would cut off all debate and all chance to even 
state the question to the Senate. We had a controversy about 
that, and it was finally agreed that the motion should be 
made to-day. 

I see no real parallel between the two cases. But I take 
this occasion to say, although off the Rrconn, I am not talking 
particularly to this question, that I have consistently urged in 
the Senate—and I will not say there has been no exception on 
any particular vote—the policy of keeping freedom of debate 
always a principle to be observed by the Senate. Any abandon- 
ment of that in the past has been a mistake. I think we would 
have had a different result on the World Court vote if we 
could have waited until the League of Nations’ secretariat 
notified the other sovereign nations of the world that they 
should not treat with the United States as a sovereign Nation, 
but ought to assemble themselves under the ægis of the League 
of Nations and have it determine what their action should be 
in the negotiations with the United States of America. And 
I might give other illustrations. 

Since the Senator from Nebraska has yielded to me, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Bingham Sout McMaster Shep 
Blease Gillett MeNar, Smit 
Bruce Hale May fleld Smoot 
Cameron Harris Neely s Swanson 
Caraway Harrison Nye Trammell 
Copeland Heflin die son 
Curtis Howell Overman adsworth 
Deneen Johnson Phipps Warren 
Dill Jones, Wash. Pine atson 
Kendrick Ransdell Weller 
Ernst Kin. , Mo. Wheeler 
Fernald La Follette Reed, Pa. Willis 
Ferris Mekellar Robinson, Ark. 
Fess McKinley Sackett 
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Mr. KING. I desire to announce that the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr], the Senator from Georgia {Mr. GEORGE}, 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Witt1ams] are engaged 
in a meeting of the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators haying an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the pending motion of the Senator from Missouri be voted 
upon not later than 4 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I presume the Senator would in- 
clude in that request the right, if the motion be reconsidered, 
then to consider my motion to reconsider the vote had upon 
the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. } 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Utah if it is expected to bring any other business befere 
the Senate in the meantime? 

Mr. SMOOT. If consideration of the motion occupies all 
the time, nothing will be done until we vote at 4 o'clock if 
Senators desire to discuss it, but if nobody desires to discuss 
the question, the Senator would not object to laying it aside 
temporarily. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, we are to proceed to-morrow 
at 1 o'clock to organize the impeachment court, though that 
will take only a few minutes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, reserving the right to 
object, there are two objections to the proposition. One is the 
condition we find here on the floor now. The Senator from 
Nebraska rose some two hours ago to make a speech and 
we obtained a quorum for him, and now the Senate Chamber 
is deserted. Senators to whom the speech of the Senator from 
Nebraska ought to appeal leaye the Chamber and do not hear 
the argument upon which the motion to reconsider is based. 

Secondly, when we fix a time certain to vote, then Senators 
are going to desert the Chamber and are not going to stay 
here. We saw an example of another reason yesterday. When 
the time was fixed to vote the Senator from Pennsylvania 
oecupied the last 30 minutes. I had no objection to that. Just 
before that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] called for 
a quorum, which took about 10 minutes. Some Senator could 
haye occupied the floor during that time. The Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] could not even present his views. There- 
fore, I object. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas did 
not call for a quorum yesterday until after the Senator from 
Pennsylvania was recognized and had the floor, and the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi knows that to be true. 

Mr. HARRISON. I had not any objection to it except that 
it took about 10 minutes to call the roll. If that 10 minutes 
had not been occupied in the roll call, there would have been 
10 minutes more to discuss the proposition and someone could 
have made a reply to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I hope the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi will not insist upon his objection. We can 
make an arrangement that suits the Senator from Missouri as 
to the apportionment of the time, or provide that no other busi- 
ness shall interfere; but if he does not agree to a time for a 
vote he forces us to move to table the motion, which is the last 
thing we want to do. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator wants to make a motion to 
table, let him do it. Why should we be in such a hurry to give 
away $1,500,000,000? If the Senator wants to take that course, 
let him take it, but for the present I object to any unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I think we can agree 
on this matter. So far as I am concerned, all I want in the 
world is a chance, when Senators are here, to have the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska present his views. I would like to present 
my views, and of course I want the door to be wide open for 
any other Senator to present his views. I would like to have 
the question disposed of on its merits. I have no doubt that we 
ean agree on some time to vote to-morrow, and conduct the 
matter so that everybody shall have a fair chance on each side 
to argue the question. 4 

Mr. SMOOT. I would be perfectly willing to say that the 
supporters of the motion should have three-fourths of the time 
if they want it. It is not a question of time. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, under the rule, to prevent 
any unnecessary delay, a motion to lay on the table is in order 
at any time. There is no need to have an agreement on a 


time to vote, because a motion to lay on the table can be made 
at any time. I see no occasion for an agreement to vote at a 
specific time. If there is any delay in the matter, the Senator 
can move to lay on the table, and that ends it. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As long as the motion is before 
the Senate, I think it ought to be kept before the Senate, I 
know the Senator from Missouri agrees with me. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I agree to that, but I now ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate consider Senate bill 2858. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. With the understanding that it 
shall not displace the pending motion as the business before the 
Senate? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. - 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is asking unanimous consent that 
we take up a bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; Order of Business No. 379. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me for a unanimous-consent request first? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

SALARIES OF CERTAIN JUDGES 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I renew my request that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 2858) to fix the sala- 
ries of certain judges of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the following salaries shall be paid to the 
several judges hereinafter mentioned in lieu of the salaries now pro- 
vided for by law, namely: 

To the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
the sum of 521,500 per year and to each of the Associate Justices 
thereof the sum of $20,000 per year. 

To each of the circuit judges the sum of $15,000 per year. 

To each of the district judges the sum of $12,500 per year. 

To the chief justice of the Court of Claims and to each of the 
other judges thereof the sum of $12,500 per year. 

To the chief justice of the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia and to each of the associate justices thereof the sum of 
$13,500 per year. 

To the chief justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia and to each of the associate justices thereof the sum of $12,500 
per year. 

To the presiding judge of the United States Court of Customs Ap- 
peals and to the judges thereof the sum of $13,500 per year. 

To each member of the Board of General Appraisers, which board 
functions as the customs trial court, the sum of $12,500 per year. 

That all of said salaries shall be paid in monthly installments. 

Sxc. 2. That this act shall take effect on the first day of the month 
next following its approval. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I am in favor of making 
a reasonable increase to the judiciary, but I am not in favor 
of the increase proposed by the bill. I therefore object. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I move that we proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator from Missouri not to make 
that motion because it would displace the unfinished business, 
We can take his bill up to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, did I not understand the 
Chair to state that the motion of the Senator from Missouri 
prevailed? 3 

Mr. SMOOT. No; because I was trying to get the attention 
of the Chair at the time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I submit a 
parliamentary inquiry. Was not unanimous consent given 
for the consideration of the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so understood. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Then I make the point of 
order that, consent haying been given at this time for the con- 
sideration of the bill, it is not in order for the Senator from 
Florida to object to its further consideration. I want to be 
heard on the point of order, if the Chair is in doubt about its 
correctness, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I thoroughly agree with the Senator in 
regard to the rule. I did not know, however, that unanimous 


consent had been given. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unanimous consent had been given 
and the bill was under consideration when the Senator from 
Florida spoke. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
reported by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I did not know that a bill 
of this importance was going to come up under what might 
be termed a suspension of the rule. I believe that a reasonable 
increase should be made in the salaries of the judiciary and I 
am willing for this bill to be amended so as to give an increase 
of $2,000 a year to the district judges, to the circuit judges, to 
the judges of the Supreme Court, and probably to some of the 
judiciary in the District of Columbia and the Customs Court of 
Appeals in New York. But the bill in general carries an in- 
crease of compensation of about $5,000 to $6,500 a year to each 
member of the judiciary. I have not had time, the bill having 
come up unexpectedly, to get all of the details of the proposed 
increases, but in general it means raising the salaries about 
65 to 75 per cent over the present salaries, 

In considering the salaries to be paid the judiciary and to 
those occupying high offices I always reflect upon and think 
of the policy of the Government in dealing with the average, 
ordinary everyday employee of the Government. Scattered 
throughout the country, here in the city of Washington and 
elsewhere, the Government has thousands and thousands of 
employees who are contributing all of their time to the Goy- 
ernment’s service, who are working for the pitiful salaries of 
$1,200, $1,500, and $1,800 per annum; but, as a rule, when an 
effort has been made in this body to increase the salaries of 
those poor clerks, who, as I say, are working for a pittance, 
with scarcely enough to exist upon, we find at léast certain 
Senators getting up and opposing the proposition and saying 
that it is not in keeping with Government economy; that we can 
not increase such salaries. Throughout all my public career I 
have been in fayor of giving reasonable and adequate compen- 
sation to those filling positions requiring technical or profes- 
sional training, but I never have worked myself up to the idea 
of placing them upon a pinnacle and giving them any salary 
they might desire and ignoring the right and justice of paying 
fair compensation to the poor employees who are eking out an 
existence working for the Government. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to me? 

Mr, TRAMMELL. I am making these comparisons because 
I think it proper to make them. I guarantee that a bill 
could not be brought before the Senate by the unanimous 
consent to give 10 per cent increase in salary to employees 
who are working for the Government and who get salaries 
of under $2,000 per annum. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Florida goes into a discussion of this matter, I wish to say 
that I do not say I will vote against the bill myself—I am 
on the committee from which it was reported—but I, wish to 
say to the Senator from Missouri, who was present at the 
meeting of the committee, that I think it hardly fair to 
Senators who are on the committee and who opposed this 
bill that it should now be considered. The Senator remembers 
very well that the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALsH], who is 
absent and can not be here, having been called out of the city 
to deliver an address, and also the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine], and perhaps other Senators opposed the bill in com- 
mittee. So I wish the Senator from Missouri would let the 
matter go over until those Senators may return. I think they 
would feel very grateful if the Senator would do that. They 
desire to be heard on the subject. I believe the Senator from 
Missonri will agree with me, because he remembers what took 
place in the committee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
opposition. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] that I shall not conclude 
my speech on the subject this afternoon unless the Senate shall 
remain in session very late, so I do not think there can be 
much hope ef getting a vote on the bill this afternoon. I am 
going to discuss the bill a little. I am going to let the Recorp 
contain some comparisons and I am going to discuss the ques- 
tion of policy as applied to poor Government employees who 
scarcely get sufficient salaries to live on even in cheap rooms 
and cheap boarding houses, and the contrary policy that seems 
to prevail, with some Senators at least, when it comes to giv- 
ing an increase of salary to those who now have salaries pro- 
viding them with every reasonable comfort in life. 

Mr. BRUCE. May I interrupt the Senator from Florida for 
a moment? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not yield the floor but I yield for 
a question, not for an argument. 

Mr. BRUCE. I merely wish the Senator to yield for a 
question, Does the Senator from Florida propose when he 
makes up his table of comparisons to institute a comparison 
also between the salaries that the Members of Congress voted to 
themselves last year and these proposed judicial salaries? 


I know the bil] encountered some 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes; I do not object to even showing a 
comparison as to that. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator, I believe, was one of the Mem- 
bers of Congress who voted for an increase in the salary of 
Members of Congress? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. No; I did not vote for the increase. 
I think it is all right, however. I did not vote for it. 
though; I voted against it. I was not willing to vote to 
increase my own salary. 

Mr. BRUCE. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Regardless of the merits of the propo- 
sition I did not vote for it. I refused to vote for it and 
voted against it. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator remembers that increase. It 
seems to have been approved by the country generally, because 
I have never heard any objection made to it in any responsible 
quarter; but does the Senator think that the present salary of 
a Congressman furnishes quite a fair standard of comparison 
for what a judge should receive? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. If we make that comparison, I say the 
salaries should not be increased to the point proposed in the 
pending measure. I do not think that the judges of the court 
of appeals—— 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator can go to Florida after the Sen- 
ate shall adjourn and practice law for the rest of the year, 
but a judge has to give all of his time exclusively, of course, 
to the discharge of his official duties from one end of the 
year to the other. He is absolutely debarred from the privi- 
lege of practicing law, and for all practical purposes the making 
of any addition of any kind whatsoever to his income. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The Senator from Maryland may practice 
law during the recess, but there are a great many of us who 
in the vacation are kept very busy with the work of our 
constituencies and the interests of our States and we do not 
have time to practice law when we get away from here. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr, TRAMMELL. If the Senator is going to proceed along 
that line, I desire to say that I have a great respect and re- 
gard for the judiciary of the country, but I very seldom have 
seen a judge of a United States court who did not take a good 
long vacation each year, regardless of the condition of the 
docket of his court. 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course a judge has the ordinary summer 
vacation. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The judges take long vacations each 
year. I have a great deal of respect for the United States 
Supreme Court, but Senators will notice that court adjourning 
and taking long vacations every year while their docket is 
two or three years behind. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am glad they do so, because I think that 
otherwise they would physically be unable to discharge the very 
onerous duties of their position. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I am not criticizing that; I will say, 
though, in some instances I think the judges take too much 
time in vacations when they have congested dockets, for 
thereby litigation is delayed and litigants are deprived of their 
‘rights which are pending in the courts. That tates always 
against men of moderate means or without means who have 
to contend with long delays in the courts, I do not approve 

of too much vacation. 

Mr. BRUCE. If the Senator will allow me, I would suggest 
to him also that when he makes up the table to which he has 
referred, he institute a comparison between the salaries that the 
judges of the Supreme Court of the United States are proposed 
to be paid under this bill and the salaries received, for in- 
stance, by the English judges, the chief justice of England, 
the Lord Chancellor of England, and the other English judges 
of dignity and importance. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I think that is entirely irrelevant. I 
will confine myself to America. I do not care to take my 
examples from England. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let me ask the Seyator whether he draws that 
line of discrimination when he comes to apply judicial deci- 
sions to cases in which he may happen to be interested? Does 
the Senator rule out the English decisions in chancery and 
at common law? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I think, if the Senator please, that there 
are a good many of them, some of the very old common-law, 
musty precedents, that ought to have been ruled out, and 
our courts have been ruling them out and changing policies. 
We have changed them by statutory law in this country in 
instance after instance. One of the plagues, one of the curses 
in this country, so far as our court proc gs are concerned, 
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has been following too much the old English common-law prece- 
dents, musty and hoary with age. 

Mr. BRUCE. We all learn something if we live long enough. 
I had supposed that the common law was the glory not only of 
English but also of American jurisprudence. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I am very glad that America is getting 
away from being guided too much by English jurisprudence. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator, of course, does not want to apply 
anything but Floridian law. : 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Nothing better could be used as a guide, 
I assure the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I should like to say, in answer to the suggestion 
of the Senator from Maryland about judges having to work so 
hard as compared with Representatives and Senators, that it 
ought to be remembered that once a judge is appointed he 
holds his position for life. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I was going to bring that out. 

Mr. DILL. He does not have to spend $10,000 to get re- 
elected every few years. 

Mr. BRUCE. All I have to say is that if some ill-equipped 
Members of Congress were to undertake to discharge the 
onerous and responsible duties that a judge of the Supreme 
Court of the United States discharges he would soon suffer a 
mental and physical breakdown. r 

Mr. DILL. What about the district judges whose salaries 
are going to be increased to $12,000? 

Mr. BRUCE. Why should they not be? 

Mr, DILL, Because I do not think they are entitled to such 
an increase. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is to say, the Senator thinks he is en- 
titled to $10,000 a year, although every other year he is in 
Washington only for three months, but a judge of the circuit 
court of the United States is not entitled to $15,000 a year. 

Mr. DILL. We increased the salary of Senators $2,500, but 
15 pote proposed by this bill to raise the salaries of judges 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I do not want any mis- 
understanding; I have a very high regard for the judiciary, and 
I appreciate the fact that they are rendering a great service 
to their country and to their Government; but I balk when it 
comes to the question of the enormous increase proposed by 
this bill. 

Of course, when it comes to comparisons, we can argue such 
matters here from many different angles; but take a Member 
of the House of Representatives or a Member of the Senate. 
They have the expenses of their campaigns and a great deal 
more expense than the average judge has. Since I have been 
here I have seen Members of this body retire in order to accept 
judgeships, I have known others who had an ambition and a 
desire to do so. 

So far as the question of work is concerned, the average 
Senator has all of his time occupied in representing his people, 
whether the Senate is in actual session or whether it is hav- 
ing an adjournment. The judges also, as a rule, have their 
vacations, and, as a rule, they do not have any longer hours 
than has a Senator. I believe if it be put on that basis of 
comparison, there is no reason why the increase should be 
made that is sought by this bill, if we are going to apply that 
as the standard. £ 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, there are some Members of the 
Senate, who happen to be lawyers and who probably in the 
course of a year after they leave the Senate make twice the 
amount of salary that they received from the Public Treasury, 
and, if rumor can be believed, in some instances three or four 
times as much, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is correct. I think a great many 
Senators here would make more money in private life, if we 
are going to make the dollar the standard, than they make as 
Members of the Senate. 

Mr. BRUCE. A judge has not that opportunity at all. He 
is totally barred from practicing law and from the privilege of 
making any addition of any kind to his income. 

Mr. TRAMMBLL. Judges do not haye their positions im- 
posed upon them; they seek them; they are eager to obtain 
them. In the Senator’s State and in my State and all over 
the Union lawyers have been eager to become judges at the 
present salaries. A lawyer feels when he receives a lifetime 
appointment in the honorable position of a judge, a position 
of distinction and importance, at a good reasonable salary, 
that he is, indeed, fortunate. Judgeships are sought after all 
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over the country by the best lawyers of the country, as 
a rule. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is unquestionably so. Of course, the 
judicial position is one that carries along with it the very 
highest degree of public distinction and honor, but, at the same 
time, the judge has his material necessities as well as the 
other members of the community. 

At any rate, I wish to thank the Senator from Florida for 
stating that I do not have to court the favor of my constitu- 
ents with quite the same degree of assiduity that he does. I 
wish I could think that were true. . 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not know what the Senator means 
when he refers to courting the favor of constituents. I try to 
represent them ; but I do not believe that the average American, 
either in Maryland or in Florida or in any other State of the 
Union, when he comes to consider the question and comes to 
consider the salary policy of this country, would approve of the 
enormous increase in salary to the judiciary as proposed by 
this bill. 

Mr. BRUGE. Now, let me call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that the President of the United States receives 
$75,000 per annum, does he not? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly; he receives that sum. 

Mr. BRUOH. I believe that was the salary during the incum- 
beney of Mr. Taft as President; while President he received 
$75,000 a year. Why should he not as Chief Justice, a position 
that is certainly of almost, if not equivalent, dignity, receive 
$21,000 a year? 

Mr. TRAMMELŲ. I do not see any reason why he should 
be paid that salary out of the pockets of the American people. 
He is getting a salary now of $15,000 a year, which is about 
$1,250 a month. If the proposal should be made to increase by 
10 per cent the salary of every Government clerk in this city 
and throughout the United States who is working to-day for 
$1,250 a year, we could not get a dozen Senators here who 
would favor taking such a bill up out of order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Since the salary of the Chief Justice of the 
United States was fixed, of course, the cost of living has just 
about doubled, has it not, for the Chief Justice and everybody 
else? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It probably has about doubied. 

Mr. BRUCE. It has about doubled. So that in point of 
purchasing power the salary of the Chief Justice of the United 
States at present is not $15,000 a year; it is $7,500 a year; 
and, if for no other reason, these additions ought to be made 
to the salaries of judges because of the tremendous enhance- 
ment that has taken place in the cost of living. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Of course if we consider that there has 
been an increase of 50 per cent in the cost of living, it depends 
a great deal upon the station of life and the amount of ex- 
penditure. That might represent an increase of only $2,000 a 
year to the average family, or $2,500 a year to the average 
family; and yet it is proposed here to increase the salary of 
the Chief Justice $6,000 a year. 

Mr. BRUCE. The wages of every servant in the land have 
been increased since the World War, the wages of every ~rail- 
road employee, the wages of every mechanic, of every artisan. 
A skilled bricklayer in the city of Baltimore Is receiving at the 
present time $14 a day, upward of $4,000 a year. Now, as 1 
say, why should all wages be increased and practically all sala- 
ries in industrial life be increased, and yet the salaries of the 
judges, including the Chief Justice of the United States and the 
members of the Supreme Court of the United States, not be 
increased ? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. If we were to take the comparison of 
salaries, we would have to consider the salary from which we 
started. Take labor in this country: In my opinion, 15 or 20 
years ago labor in this country was not getting more than about 
one-half the salary that labor should have been paid at that 
time. The people who were engaged in the various yocations 
requiring hard manual labor were receiving such poor compen- 
sation that they could not provide reasonably comfortable, 
decent places in which their families could live; they could not 
provide reasonable educational opportunities for their children ; 
they could not enjoy any of what the average of us would like 
to enjoy in the way of pleasure or of amusement, because their 
wages were so inadequate that they could not do it. But that 
can not be said in regard to the distinguished men of this coun- 
try who are occupying places on the judiciary or occupying 
positions in Congress. They had sufficient at least to live in 
reasonable comfort, and to enjoy reasonable recreation and 
amusement and pleasure from their earnings; but the poor 
laboring man of this country did not have 15 or 20 or 25 years 
ago. 
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Mr. BRUCE. The Senator and myself will never disagree 
about the workers of the country. I do not hesitate to say— 
and I am arriving at a stage of life now where it is not so 
easy to impugn the sincerity of any statement I make—that to 
me the happiest thing that has been brought to my attention in 
the whole course of my existence is the steady Improvement, 
as respects increase of wages and everything else, that has 
taken place in the condition of the working classes of this 
country. That, to me—and I say it unaffectedly—is the thing 
that of all others has given me the most pleasure. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It has given me a great deal of pleas- 
ure. 

Mr. BRUCE. But at the same time, of course, when we 
come to deal with an employment we must ask ourselves in 
what scale of dignity and importance that employment is; 
because certainly one employment is not entitled to precisely 
the same measure of pecuniary compensation as respects salary 
as another. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I fully realize that. 

Mr. BRUCE. What position in the world could be a posi- 
tion of more supreme dignity and importance than that position 
of a judge? Chief Justice Marshall said, in the Virginia 
Constitutional Convention of 1829-30— 

The greatest curse that an angry Heaven can call down upon a 
sinning people is a corrupt or an ignorant or a dependent judiciary— 


Or words to that effect. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I thoroughly agree with 
Chief Justice Marshall's reference to the judiciary, and the 
honored position they occupy; but on the present salaries paid 
in this country I do not know of any corrupt judiciary. I 
think we have a very honorable judiciary, and, generally speak- 
ing, a very capable lot of men occupying the bench. That is 
outside of the question, however. I am dealing purely with 
the question of salaries and the policy of the Government in 
dealing with salaries. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. This bill has been brought up here without the 
Senate generally knowing about it, and I think we ought to 
have a quorum here. I make the point of no quorum. 

a VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Bena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier McKellar Reed, Mo. 
Blease Gerry McMaster Reed, Pa. 
Bruce Harris MeNa obinson, Ark. 
Cameron n Mayfield ckett 
Copeland men Metcalf Sheppard 
Curtis owe eely moot 
Deneen Johnson Norbeck Swanson 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Nye Trammell 
Fernald Jones, Wash. Oddie Wadsworth 
Ferris Kendrick Overman Warren 
Fess La Follette Phipps 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is not present. 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. In accordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement, I ask that the Senate take a recess at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate (at 4 o'clock and 43 
minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
23 until to-morrow, Friday, April 23, 1926, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, April 22, 1926 
The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


All merciful Father, for all the encouragements that make 
us hopeful we bless Thee; for all loving messages and glad 
surprises we thank Thee; for sincere friendships we praise 
Thee, and for all the little joys and sweet blessings that come to 
us through the hours of each day we are grateful to Thee. So 
bless and help us with Thy spirit that hate shall lose its sting 
and malice its guile. Teach us to work as hard and be as 
just as if the whole world were looking on. Give us each day 
little opportunities to do good and subdue evil. Continue, 
blessed Saviour, to make the whole earth glad with a new 
song, young with a new spring, and alive with a new hope. 
Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
PERMISSION ro ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair recog- 
nize me to submit a unanimous-consent request? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that immediately after the reading of the Journal to-mor- 
row morning and matters on the Speaker's table are cleared up 
I may address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that to-morrow morning immediately after the reading 
of the Journal and the clearing of business on the Speaker's 
desk that he may address the House for 15 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, would the gentle- 
man care to disclose on what subject? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I am going to speak on the ques- 
tion of the President’s economy program as outlined in what is 
known as the Mills bill. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. I will withhold that for a moment. 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce I present five conference 
reports on bridge bills for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bills by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H. R. 8771. An act to extend the time for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across Detroit River within or 
near the city limits of Detroit, Mich. ; 

H. R. 8908. An act granting the consent of Congress to George 
Washington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, a corporation, to construct 
a bridge across the Potomac River; 

H.R.8190, An act authorizing the construction of a bridge across 
the Colorado River near Blythe, Calif. ; 

H. R. 8918. An act granting the consent of Congress for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Louisi- 
ana, Mo.; and 

H. R. 8950. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Minnesota to construct a bridge across the Minnesota River at or 
near Shakopee, Minn. 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed. 
The conference reports and statements are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8771) to extend the time for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across Detroit River within or near 
the city limits of Detroit, Mich., having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1 
and 2. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3 and 4, with an amendment as 
follows: 

“Sro. 3. That the said American Transit Co., its succes- 
sors or assigns, shall within 90 days after the completion of 
the bridge constructed under the authority of this act file 
with the Secretary of War an itemized statement under oath 
showing the actual original cost of such bridge and its ap- 
proaches and appurtenances, which statement shall include any 
expenditures actually made for engineering and legal serv- 
ices; and any fees, discounts, and other expenditures actually 
incurred in connection with the financing thereof. Such item- 
ized statements of cost shall be investigated by the Secretary 
of War at any time within three years after the completion 
of such bridge, and for that purpose the said American Transit 
Co., its successors or assigns, in such manner as may be 
deemed proper, shall make available and accessible all records 
connected with the construction and financing of such bridge, 
and the findings of the Secretary of War as to the actual cost 
of such bridge shall be made a part of the records of the War 
Department.” 
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Change section 3 to section 2, section 4 to section 3, and sec- 
tion 5 to section 4, and agree to the same. 


E. E. DENISON, 
O. B. Burtness, 
TILMAN Parks, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


W. L. Jones, 

JAMES COUZENS, 

Hiram BINGHAM, 

Duncan U. FLETCHER, 

MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8771) to extend the time for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Detroit River within or near the city of Detroit, Mich., submit 
the following written statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon by the conference committee and sub- 
mitted in the accompanying conference report: 

On No, 1: The original House bill was simply a short form 
bill extending the time for beginning and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Detroit River, the consent of 
Congress for the construction of which had heretofore been 
granted and extended on two former occasions. Senate amend- 
ment No. 1 was a provision granting to the parties who are to 
construct the bridge the right to condemn property needed for 
the construction of a bridge. Such a provision is inserted in 
bills granting the consent of Congress for the construction of 
bridges over interstate navigable waterways of this country. 
But Congress has no right to authorize anyone to condemn 
property in a foreign country that may be needed for the con- 
struction of a bridge over an international waterway. Upon 
this amendment the Senate receded. 

On No. 2: Senate amendment No, 2 was a provision which 
gave to the State of Michigan or any of its political subdivi- 
sions the right to take over and acquire the bridge at any time 
by condemnation, and after 20 years from its completion to 
take it over by condemnation under a limited measure of dam- 
ages. This is a provision which is ordinarily inserted where 
Congress grants its consent for the construction of a toll bridge 
over interstate navigable waterways in this country. It is not 
within the power of Congress to grant to the State of Michigan 
or the city of Detroit or any other political subdivision thereof 
the right to condemn an international bridge, part of which is 
located in a foreign country. Moreover, such a provision might 
lead to complications in our friendly relations with the Cana- 
dian Government, and that provision was disapproved by the 
State Department. Therefore the Senate receded from its 
amendment No. 2. 

On Nos. 3 and 4: The House receded from its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate numbered 8 and 4 and agreed 
to the same with an amendment. The substance of these 
amendments agreed to is that the company who constructs the 
bridge will be required within 90 days after its completion to 
file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement of 
the cost of the bridge, including expenditures actually made for 
enginering and legal services and fees, discounts, and other 
expenditures actually incurred in connection with the financing 
thereof. Such statement will be investigated by the Secretary 
of War and his findings with relation thereto shall be made a 
part of the records of the War Department, It was thought 
advisable to include a provision of this kind in order that there 
might be an official finding and record as to the cost of the 
bridge for the purpose of determining the reasonableness of 
tolls that may be charged for passing over it. 

E. E. Dextson, 

O. B. Burrness, 

TILMAN Parks, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (I. 
R. 8908) granting the consent of Congress to George Wash- 
ington-Wakefleld Memorial Bridge, a corporation, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Potomac River, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment 
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as follows: In lien of the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the 
George Washington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, a corporation 
chartered under the laws of the State of Virginia, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a high- 
way or combined highway and railroad bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Potomac River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation from a point in the vicinity of Dahl- 
gren, in the northeastern end of King George County, in the 
State of Virginia, to a point south of Popes Creek, in the 
county of Charles, in the State of Maryland, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,’ approved March 
23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contained 
in this act. 

“Seo. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said George 
Washington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, its successors and as- 
signs, all such rights and powers to enter upon lands and to 
acquire, condemn, appropriate, occupy, possess, and use real 
estate and other property needed for the location, construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and its ap- 
proaches and terminals as are possessed by railroad corpora- 
tions for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for 
bridge purposes in the State or States in which such real 
estate and other property are located upon making just com- 
pensation therefor to be ascertained and paid according to 
the laws of such State or States, and the proceedings therefor 
shall be the same as in the condemnation and expropriation of 
property in such State or States. 

“Seo. 3. The said George Washington-Wakefield Memorial 
Bridge, its successors and assigns, are hereby authorized to fix 
and charge tolls for transit over such bridge, and the rates so 
fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary 
of War under the authority contained in such act of March 
23, 1906. 

“Src. 4. After the date of completion of such bridge, as 
determined by the Secretary of War, either the State of Vir- 
ginia, the State of Maryland, any political subdivision of either 
of such States, within or adjoining which any part of such 
bridge is located, or any two or more of them jointly, may at 
any time acquire and take over all right, title, and interest in 
such bridge and approaches, and interests in real property nec- 
essary therefor, by purchase, or by condemnation in accord- 
ance with the law of either of such States governing the ac- 
quisition of private property for public purposes by condem- 
nation. ‘If at any time after the expiration of 20 years after 
the completion of such bridge it is acquired by condemnation, 
the amount of damages or compensation to be allowed shall 
not include good will, going value, or prospective revenues or 
profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost 
of constructing such bridge and approaches, less a reasonable 
deduction for actual depreciation in respect of such bridge 
and approaches; (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests 
in real property; (3) actual financing and promotion costs 
(not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of construc- 
tion of such bridge and approaches and the acquisition of such 
interests in real property); and (4) actual expenditures for 
necessary improvements. 

“Src. 5. The said George Washington-Wakefield Memorial 
Bridge, its successors end assigns, shall within 90 days after 
the completion of such bridge file with the Secretary of War 
a sworn itemized statement showing the actual original cost 
of constructing such bridge and approaches, including the 
actual cost of acquiring interests in real property and actual 
financing and promotion costs. Within three years after the 
completion of such bridge, the Seeretary of War may investi- 
gate the actual cost of such bridge, and for such purpose the 
said George Washington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, its sue- 
cessors and assigns, shall make available to the Secretary of 
War all of its records in connection with the financing and con- 
struction thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War as to 
such actual original cost shall be conclusive, subject only to 
review in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

“Sec. 6. If such bridge shall be taken over and acquired by 
the States or political subdivisions thereof under the pro- 
visions of section 4 of this act, the same may thereafter be op- 
erated as a toll bridge; in fixing the rates of toll to be charged 
for the use of such bridge, the same shall be so adjusted as to 
provide as far as possible a sufficient fund to pay for the cost 
of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its 
approaches, to pay an adequate return on the cost thereof, aad 
to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid 
therefor within a period of not to exceed 30 years from the 
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date of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient to 
pay the cost of acquiring such bridge and its approaches shall 
have been provided, the bridge shall thereafter be maintained 
and operated free of tolls or the rates of toll shall be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund not to exceed the amount neces- 
sary for the proper care, repair, maintenance, and operation 
of the bridge and its approaches. An accurate record of the 
amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its approaches, the 
expenditures for operation, repairing, and maintaining the 
same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be kept and shail 
be available for the information of all persons interested. 

“Sec. T. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all 
the rights, powers, and the privileges conferred by this act is 
hereby granted to the said George Washington-Wakefield 
Memorial Bridge, its successors and assigns, and any corpora- 
tion to which such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, 
assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by 
mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and 
empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred 
herein directly upon such corporation. 

“ Sec. §. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 


‘hereby expressly reserved.” 


And agree to the same. 
E. E. DENISON, 
O. B. BURTNESS, 
TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
W. L. JONES, 
JAMES COUZENS, 
HIRAM BINGHAM, 
DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8908) granting the consent 
of Congress to the George Washington-Wakefield Memorial 
Bridge, a corporation, to construct a bridge across the Potomac 
River near Dahlgren, King George County, Va., submit the 
following written statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted 
in the accompanying conference report: 

On No. 1: The Senate made one amendment to the House 
bill, which consisted in striking out all after the enacting 
clause and substituting in lieu thereof a new bill. The Senate 
amendment in substance was the same as the original House 
bill, with the exception of omitting certain provisions which the 
Senate would not approve. The House recedes from its dis- 
agreement to the Senate amendment and agrees to the same 
with certain amendments which have been embodied in a new 
bill which is set out in full in the conference report in 
lieu of the Senate amendment. As finally agreed upon the 
bill now represents the agreement of the committees of the 
House and Senate with reference to the standard form that 
should be used in granting the consent of Congress for the con- 
struction of toll bridges over interstate navigable waterways 
of the United States. It grants to the States of Maryland 
and Virginia and their political subdivisions the right, either 
jointly or severally, to acquire and take over the bridge by 
condemnation at any time upon the payment of the full value 
thereof. It also provides that if this privilege of condemna- 
tion is not exercised until after 20 years from the completion 
of the bridge, the bridge can then be taken over and acquired 
for a limited measure of damages, the limitation consisting 
principally in a provision that in fixing the compensation to be 
paid there shall not be included any credit or allowance for 
good will, going value, or prospective revenues or profits. The 
bill agreed upon also provides that if the bridge is taken over 
or acquired by the States or their political subdivisions, they 
in turn may operate it as a toll bridge, but they must so ad- 
just the tolls as to provide a sufficient fund to pay for the 
cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge, and 
provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid 
for the bridge within a period of not to exceed 30 years. After 
the amount paid for the bridge shall have been amortized from 
the tolls they must thereafter be reduced and adjusted so as’ 
to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary to 
maintain, repair, and operate the bridge. 

E. E. DENISON, 

O. B. Burrness, 

TILMAN Parks. 
Managers on the part of the House, 
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CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(II. R. 8190) authorizing the construction of a bridge across 
the Colorado River near Blythe, Colo., haying met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to John 
Lyle Harrington, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Colorado River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, near the city of Blythe, Calif., in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,’ 
approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and 
limitations contained in this act, ; 

„Spe. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said John Lyle 
Harrington, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, all 
such rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, 
condemn, appropriate, occupy, possess, and use real estate and 
other property needed for the location, construction, operation, 
and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches and ter- 
minals as are possessed by railroad corporations for railroad 
purposes, or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the 
State or States in which such real estate and other property 
are located upon making just compensation therefor to be 
ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State or 
States, and the proceedings therefor shall be the same as in 
the condemnation and expropriation of property in such State 
or States, 

“Sec. 3. The sald John Lyle Harrington, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns are hereby authorized to fix and 
charge tolls for transit over such bridge, and the rates so fixed 
shall be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary of 
War under the authority contained in such act of March 23, 
1906. 

“Seco. 4. After the date of completion of such bridge, as de- 
termined by the Secretary of War, either the State of Califor- 
nia, the State of Arizona, any political subdivision of either 
of such States, within or adjoining which any part of such 
bridge is located, or any two or more of them jointly, may at 
any time acquire and take over all right, title, and interest 
in such bridge and approaches, and interests in real property 
necessary therefor, by purchase, or by condemnation in accord- 
ance with the law of either of such States governing the acqui- 
sition of private property for public purposes by condemna- 
tion. If at any time after the expiration of 20 years after 
the completion of such bridge it is acquired by condemnation, 
the amount of damages or compensation to be allowed shall 
not include good will, going value, or prospective revenues or 
profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost 
of constructing such bridge and approaches, less a reasonable 
deduction for actual depreciation in respect of such bridge and 
approaches, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in 
real property, (3) actual financing and promotion costs (not 
to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of construction 
of such bridge and approaches and the acquisition of such 
interests in real property), and (4) actual expenditures for 
necessary improvements. 

“Sec. 5. The said John Lyle Harrington, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns shall, within 90 days after the com- 
pletion of such bridge, file with the Secretary of War a sworn 
itemized statement showing the actual original cost of con- 
structing such bridge and approaches, including the actual cost 
of acquiring interests in real property and actual financing and 
promotion costs. Within three years after the completion of 
such bridge the Secretary of War may investigate the actual 
cost of such bridge, and for such purpose the said John Lyle 
Harrington, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns shall 
make available to the Secretary of War all of his records in 
connection with the financing and construction thereof. The 
findings of the Secretary of War as to such actual original cost 
shall be conclusive subject only to review in a court of equity 
for fraud or gross mistake. 

“ Sec. 6, If such bridge shall be taken over and acquired by 
the States or political subdivisions thereof under the pro- 
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adjusted as to provide as far as possible a sufficient fund to 
pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
bridge and its approaches, to pay an adequate return on the 
cost thereof, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize 
the amount paid therefor within a period of not to exceed 30 
years from the date of acquiring the same. After a sinking 
fund sufficient to pay the cost of acquiring such bridge and its 
approaches shall have been provided the bridge shall thereafter 
be maintained and operated free of tolls or the rates of toll 
shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund not to exceed the 
amount necessary for the proper care, repair, maintenance, 
and operation of the bridge and its approaches. An accurate 
record of the amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its 
approaches, the expenditures for operation, repairing, and 
maintaining the same, and of the daily tolls collected shall 
be kept and shall be available for the information of all per- 
sons interested. : 

“Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage 
all the rights, powers, and the privileges conferred by this act 
is hereby granted to the said John Lyle Harrington, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, and any corporation to which 
such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or 
transferred, or which shall acquire the same by mortgage fore- 
closure or otherwise is hereby authorized and empowered to 
exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly 
upon such corporation. 

“Seo. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved.“ 

And agree to the same. 


E. E. DENISON, 
O. B. BURTNESS, 
' TILMAN Parks, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


W. L. JONES, - 

JAMES COUZENS, 

Hiram BINGHAM, 

Dounoan U, FLETCHER, 

Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8190) granting the consent of 
Congress for the construction of a bridge across the Colorado 
River near Blythe, Colo., submit the following written state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conference committee and submitted in the accompanying 
report: 

On No. 1: The Senate made one amendment to the House 
bill which consisted in striking out all after the enacting 
clause and inserting an entirely new bill. The Senate amend- 
ment in substance was the same as the original House bill 
with the exception of omitting certain provisions which the 
Senate would not approve. The House recedes from its dis- 
„agreement to the Senate amendment and agrees to the same 
with certain amendments which have been embodied in a new 
bill which is set out in full in the conference report in lieu of 
the Senate amendment, As finally agreed upon the bill now 
represents the agreement of the committees of the House and 
Senate with reference to the standard form that should be 
used in granting the consent of Congress for the construction 
of toll bridges over interstate navigable waterways of the 
United States. It grants to the States of California and Colo- 
rado and their political subdivisions the right, either jointly or 
severally, to acquire and take over the bridge by condemna- 
tion at any time upon the payment of the full value thereof. 
It also provides that if this privilege of condemnation is not 
exercised until after 20 years from the completion of the 
bridge, the bridge can then be taken over and acquired for a 
limited measure of damages, the limitation consisting princi- 
pally in a provision that in fixing the compensation to be paid 
there shall not be included any credit or allowance for good 
will, going value, or prospective revenues or profits. The bill 
agreed upon also provides that if the bridge is taken over or 
acquired by the States or their political subdivisions, they in 
turn may operate it as a toll bridge, but they must so adjust 
the tolls as to provide a sufficient fund to pay for the cost of 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and provide 


visions of section 4 of this act, the same may thereafter be | a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid for the 


operated as a toll bridge; in fixing the rates of toll to be bridge within a period of not to exceed 30 years. 


After the 


charged for the use of such bridge, the same shall be so | amount paid for the bridge shall have been amortized from the 
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tolls they must thereafter be reduced and adjusted so as to 
provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary to main- 
tain, repair, and operate the bridge. 
E. E. Denison, 
O. B. Bunrxxss, 
TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CONFERENCE REPORT $ 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8918) granting the consent of Congress for the construction 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Louisiana, 
Mo., having met, after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to Charles G. 
Buffum, Andrew J. Murphy, Lloyd Stark, and W. J. Garner, 
their beirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Mississippi River, at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, beginning at or near the city of Louisiana, Pike 
County, Mo., and extending to a point opposite, in Pike County, 
III., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled ‘An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,’ approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions 
and limitations contained in this act. 

“Src. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said Charles G. 
Buifum, Andrew J. Murphy, Lloyd Stark, and W. J. Garner, 
their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, all such rights 
and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, appro- 
priate, occupy, possess, and use real estate and other property 
needed for the location, construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of such bridge and its approaches and terminals as are 
possessed by railroad corporations for railroad purposes, or by 
bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the State or States 
in which such real estate and other property are located upon 
making just compensation therefor to be ascertained and paid 
according to the laws of such State or States, and the pro- 
ceedings therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation and 
expropriation of property in such State or States. 

“Spo. 3. The said Charles G. Buffum, Andrew J. Murphy, 
Lloyd Stark, and W. J. Garner, their heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns, are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for 
transit over such bridge, and the rates so fixed shall be the 
legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War under the 
authority contained in such act of March 23, 1906. 

“Seo. 4. After the date of completion of such bridge, as 
determined by the Secretary of War, either the State of Mis- 
souri, the State of Illinois, any political subdivision of either of 
such States, within or adjoining which any part of such bridge 
is located, or any two or more of them jointly, may at any time 
acquire and take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge 
and approaches, and interests in real property necessary there- 
for, by purchase, or by condemnation in accordance with the 
law of either of such States governing the acquisition of private 
property for public purposes by condemnation. If at any time 
after the expiration of 20 years after the completion of such 
bridge it is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages 
or compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going 
value, or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to 
the sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge 
and approaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual deprecia- 
tion in respect of such bridge and approaches, (2) the actual 
cost of acquiring such interests in real property, (3) actual 
financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 10 per cent of 
the sum of the cost of construction of such bridge and ap- 
proaches and the acquisition of such interests in real property), 
and (4) actual expenditure for necessary improvements. 

“Src. 5. The said Charles G. Buffum, Andrew J. Murphy. 
Lloyd Stark, and W. J. Garner, their heirs, legal representa- 
tives, and assigns, shall within 90 days after the completion of 
such bridge file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized 
statement showing the actual original cost of constructing such 
bridge and approaches, including the actual cost of acquiring 
interests in real property and actual financing and promotion 
costs. Within three years after the completion of such bridge 
the Secretary of War may investigate the actual cost of such 
bridge, and for such purpose the said Charles G. Buffum, 
Andrew J. Murphy, Lloyd Stark, and W, J. Garner, their heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, shall make available to the 
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Secretary of War all of their records in connection with the 
financing and construction thereof. The findings of the Secre- 
tary of War as to such actual original cost shall be conclusive 
subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud or gross 
mistake, 

“Seo, 6. If such bridge shall be taken over and acquired by 
the States or political subdivisions thereof under the provisions 
of section 4 of this act, the same may thereafter be operated 
as a toll bridge; in fixing the rates of toll to be charged for the 
use of such bridge, the same shall be so adjusted as to provide 
as far as possible a sufficient fund to pay for the cost of main- 
taining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, 
to pay an adequate return on the cost thereof, and to provide 
a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid therefor 
within a period of not to exceed 30 years from the date of 
acquiring the same. After a sinking fund suflicient to pay the 
cost of acquiring such bridge and its approaches shall have 
been provided, the bridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls or the rates of toll shall be so adjusted as 
to provide a fund not to exceed the amount necessary for the 
proper care, repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge 
and its approaches. An accurate record of the amount paid 
for acquiring the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures 
for operation, repairing, and maintaining the same, and of the 
daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be available for the 
information of all persons interested. 

“Seo. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage 
all the rights, powers, and the privileges conferred by this act 
is hereby granted to the said Charles G, Buffum, Andrew J. 
Murphy, Lloyd Stark, and W. J. Garner, their heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, and any corporation to which 
such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or 
transferred, or which shall acquire the same by mortgage fore- 
closure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to 
exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly 
upon such corporation. 

‘Seo. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved.“ 

And agree to the same, 

E. E. DENISON, 
O. B. Burtyess, 
TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
W. L. JONES, 
Hiram BINGHAM, 
JAMES COUZENS, 
Duncan. U. FLETCHER, 
Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8918) granting the consent of 
Congress for the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Louisiana, Mo., submit the following written 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conference committee and submitted in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

On No. 1: The Senate made one amendment to the House bill 
which struck out all after the enacting clause and inserted a 
new bill in lieu thereof. The House recedes from its disagree- 
ment to this Senate amendment and agrees to the same with 
certain changes which are set out in full in the conference re- 
port and which carry out very largely the provisions of the 
original House bill. As the bill passed the House it contained 
a provision authorizing the States of Missouri and Illinois 
or their political subdivision to jointly or severally acquire 
and take over the bridge at any time by condemnation under 
the laws of either State, upon the payment of the full value of 
the property. The bill also contained the further provision 
that if the bridge should not be taken over or condemned 
until after the expiration of 20 years from the date of com- 
pletion, then the States or their political subdivisions could 
take it over by condemnation upon the payment of a limited 
measure of damages, the limitation consisting principally in a 
provision that in fixing the damages or compensation there 
should not be included any credit or allowance for good 
will, going value, or prespective revenues or profits. 

The House bill contained the further provision that if the 
bridge should be taken over or acquired by the States or their 
political subdivisions, it should be maintained free of toils 
after five years from the date it was acquired. 

The Senate amendment struck out this latter provision and 
would have allowed the States or their political subdivision - 
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after taking over the bridge by condemnation to operate it as 
a toll bridge indefinitely, or as long as they might desire to 
do so. 

The agreement reached and now reported provides that if 
the bridge is taken over or acquired by condemnation or other- 
wise by the States of Illinois and Missouri or their political 
subdivisions jointly or severally, they may charge tolls for the 
use of the bridge, but they must so adjust the tolls as to pro- 
vide a sufficient fund to pay the cost of maintaining, repair- 
ing and operating the bridge, and to provide a sinking fund 
sufficient to amortize the amount paid for it within a period 
of not to exceed 30 years from the date of acquiring it, and 
thereafter the bridge shall either be maintained free of tolls, 
or the tolls shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to 
exceed the amount necessary to maintain, repair, and operate 
9 E. E. DENISON, 

O. B. BunrNxss, 
TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8950) granting the consent of Congress to the State of Minne- 
sota to construct a bridge across the Minnésota River at or 
near Shakopee, Minn., having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment, and agree to 


he E. E. Denison, 
O. B. BURTNESS, 
TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


W. L. Jones, 

JAMES COUZENS, 

Hiram BINGHAM, 

Duncan U. FLETCHER, 

Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8950) granting the consent of 
Congress for the construction of a bridge across the Minnesota 
River at or near Shakopee, Minn., submit the following written 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conference committee and submitted in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

On No. 1: The Senate amended the House bill by inserting a 
provision that the bridge should not be constructed or com- 
menced until the plans and specifications shall have been sub- 

tted to and approved by the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Engineers as being adequate from the standpoint of the vol- 
ume and weight of traffic which will pass over it. Similar pro- 
visions have been inserted in other recent bridge bills. The 
Chief of Engineers has communicated with the committees of 
the House and Senate and advised them that if such provisions 
are inserted in other bridge bills it will make necessary the 
employment of additional help in his office and the appropria- 
tion of additional funds to pay the expenses thereof; that if 
such provisions are inserted in bridge bills it will make it nec- 
essary for the Chief of Engineers’ office to provide inspectors at 
the construction of all bridges for the purpose of seeing that 
the plans and specifications are carried out in the construction 
of bridges. Moreover, the Chief of Engineers has pointed out 
to the two committees that if such provisions are inserted in 
bridge bills, requiring the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary 
of War to approve the plans for bridges from the standpoint of 
their adequacy with reference to the weight and volume of 
traffic which will pass over it, that the United States would 
probably be liable in case a bridge should prove to be insuf- 
ficient in strength to carry the weight of traffic which might 
pass over it. For these and other reasons the Chief of En- 
gineers urged very strongly that this provision be omitted from 
bridge bill and his recommendations have received the approval 
of the two committees. Therefore the Senate has receded from 
its amendment to the House bill. 

E. E. Denison, 

O. B. BuRTNESS, 

TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 3559. An act to incorporate Strayer College. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1039) to amend an act entitled “An act to establish a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy throughont the United States,” ap- 
proved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto, had requested a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and ordered 
that Mr. Walsh, Mr. Denren, and Mr. Gorr act as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments bill of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 10164. An act granting the consent of Congress to Cape 
Girardeau Chamber of Commerce (Inc.) to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 8771. An act entitled “An act to extend the time for 
commencing the construction of a bridge across Detroit River 
within or near the city of Detroit, Mich.”; 

H. R. 8908. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
George Washington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, a corporation, 
to construct a bridge across the Potomac River ; 

H. R. 8190. An act entitled “An act authorizing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Colorado River near Blythe, Calif.“; 

H. R. 8918. An act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress for the construction of a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near Louisiana, Mo.“; and 

H. R. 8950. An act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Minnesota to construct a bridge across 
the Minnesota River at or near Shakopee, Minn.” 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


Senate bill of the following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to its appropriate committee, as 
indicated below: 

H. R. 3559. An act to incorporate Strayer College; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 6707, 
the Interior Department appropriation bill, and move that 
the House further insist upon its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate remaining in dispute and agree to the con- 
ference and appoint the conferees. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan calls up the 
bill which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H. R. 6707. An act making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves to further insist on 
the disagreeinent to the Senate amendments and agree to the 
conference and appoint the conferees. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.) The Chair hears none. The Clerk will an- 
nounce the conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Cramton, Mr. Murray, and Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report 
from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 202 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, 
until otherwise authorized by law, additional compensation per annum, 
payable monthly, to certain employees of the House, as follows: 

To the clerk to the Speaker's table the sum of $400; 

To the clerk of the Committee on Ways and Means the sum of $600; 

To the clerks of the following committees: Judiciary, Accounts, and 
Claims, each, the sum of $420; 

To the superintendent of the House document room the sum of $450; 

To Joel Grayson, special employee in the House document room, the 
sum of 5560. 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against the resolution. I do it for this reason: A law was 
passed by the House and Senate and signed by the President 
fixing the compensation of employees of the House and em- 
ployees of the Senate, including clerks of the committees, and 
while it may well be true that those who are mentioned in this 
resolution are entitled to and ought to have an increased com- 
pensation, many of the other employees not mentioned in the 
resolution may have just as good a claim for increases as those 
who are mentioned init, and if we are to have a revision of 
salaries I think we ought to have a committee to go over the 
whole subject and give every employee a chance to be heard. 
I am opposed to making fish of one and fowl of another. The 
Committee on Accounts brings in this resolution ostensibly to 
pay these increases out of the contingent fund of the House. 
But under a precedent that has heretofore been made, it has 
been held that this contingent resolution acts as authority of 
law for the Committee on Appropriations to make the increase 
permanent. 

I do not think it is a sound parliamentary rule. We have 
a law enacted by both Houses of Congress and signed by the 
President fixing these salaries in definite amounts, and I make 
the point of order that there is no law authorizing this reso- 
lution to pay this money out of the contingent fund of the 
House. If we can repeal this particular law fixing salaries by 
passing a simple resolution of the House, why can not we 
repeal other laws in the same manner? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I do not think it Is neces- 
sary to argue that proposition. It has already been decided. 

The SPEAKER. This form of resolution has been the prac- 
tice for a number of years. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; but, Mr. Speaker, I think the 
circumstances were somewhat different. The precedents, as I 
now recall them, were cases where there was a resolution 
from the House creating a new position. But here in this 
instance we have got a law passed-by the House and passed 
by the Senate and signed by the President, and while I am 
going to acknowledge with perfect frankness that those deci- 
sions would seem to hold that this is in order, yet I believe 
that under a sound parliamentary construction these former 
decisions were in error and ought to be overruled. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would think that the Committee 
on Accounts would not undertake to add additional employees, 
but it certainly has been the practice for a great many years 
to increase salaries by resolution. ` 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention 
of the Chair to one question. In the Sixty-fifth Congress I 
made the same point of order that my colleague has made 
against a similar resolution and Mr. Speaker Clark, in answer- 
ing a parliamentary inquiry, held that the Committee on Ac- 
counts has authority to bring in such a resolution respecting 
any employee of the House, and that has been the rule ever 
since. 

The SPEAKER. That is a precedent, and the Chair over- 
rules the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. \ 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I do not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Has a Member a right to 
offer an amendment to a pending resolution under these circum- 
stances? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York has an 
hour, which he can dispose of as he desires. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman from New 
York yield to me for five minutes? 

Mr. MAacGREGOR, Yes; for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The amendment that I had 
proposed to offer is as follows 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from New York did not 
yield to the gentleman from Washington for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I had thought to read it in 
the time granted to me, but as it can not be acted on under 
the parliamentary situation, I shall not read it. 

Mr. Speaker, the pending resolution proposes that the Clerk 
of the House is authorized and directed to pay out of the con- 
tingent fund, and so on, extra compensation to the clerk to the 
Speaker's table, $400; extra compensation to the clerk of the 
Committee on Ways and Means several hundred dollars; and 
to the clerks of the following committees, Judiciary, Accounts, 
and Claims, each the sum of $420; to the superintendent of the 
document room $450, and to Joel Grayson $560. 
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Now, I had that to offer, to amend the resolution so as to 
authorize the Clerk of the House to pay to the clerk of the 
House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization extra 
compensation, the sum of $600. I have had recently to borrow 
clerks from the Department of Labor in order to partially carry 
on the work of the committee and to meet the demands made 
on the clerk of that committee by other Members of the House 
and their clerks. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, may I say to the gentle- 
man from Washington that if the chairmen of the various com- 
mittees will restrain themselves until the Committee on Ac- 
counts has an opportunity to properly review these cases which 
have been brought to our attention by the chairmen of the 
House committees, we can determine what increase of compen- 
sation, if any, the clerks of these committees should have, and 
then we shall endeavor to satisfy the different chairmen, includ- 
ing the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I may say to the gentleman 
that I am now paying out of my personal income several hun- 
dreds of dollars in order to keep up the work of the committee. 
A Senator has offered the clerk of the committee of which I am 
chairman a fine salary—about $1,000 more than that expert 
clerk is paid—to become personal secretary to the Member of 
the other body. The clerk has decided to remain with the 
House committee, for he realizes that the committee's legis- 
lative program must be pressed very hard from now until ad- 
journment in preparing legislation which the House is asking 
for. That is what we all call loyalty. It should be rewarded. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The gentleman can rest content with the 
assurance that his case will be considered with the others. 
Why not withhold until the others are taken into consideration? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. All Members know what 
the hitch is. There are a dozen committees of the House that 
are known as first-rank committees, those that formerly had 
appropriations under their jurisdiction. Most of them had 
and have clerks and assistant clerks at various rates of pay. 
Then the House has a number of so-called second-rank com- 
mittees, which have a lot of work to do, with a clerk and a 
messenger or janitor assigned to each one of those. Many of 
the clerks who belong to these committees and who have been 
in their positions a sufficient time to become expert believe 
that they ought to have more pay. That is the case with the 
Committee on the Public Lands, and with the Committee on 
Immigration, the Committee on Accounts, and with others that 
I might mention where the routine work is really heavy. Now, 
the proposition is how to secure additional pay for the really 
overworked clerks, and that at once is met by the proposition 
that hereafter the clerks of all the committees shall be simi- 
larly taken care of. I wish the members of the Committee on 
Accounts would drop in at any hour, 8.30 to 5.30, aud see the 
vast amount of publie and congressional business that is car- 
ried on in the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
a large part of it of a personal nature for my colleagues. I 
thank the gentleman from New York [Mr. MacGREGOR], and I 
shall not now read the amendment which I had in mind. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous augs- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

x The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

MRS, F..S, KOPETSCHINY 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, there is another resolu- 
tion that I wish to offer. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 108 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be directed 
to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, to Mrs. F. S. Kopet- 
schiny, daughter of Henry T. Duryea, late employee of the House of 
Representatives, a sum equal to six months’ salary of the position he 
held, and that the Clerk be further directed to pay, out of the con- 
tingent fund, the expenses of the last illness and funeral of the sald 
Henry T. Duryea, not to exceed the sum of $250. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

FORT DEARBORN ADDITION TO CHICAGO 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 9964) releasing 
and granting to the city of Chicago any and all reversionary 
rights of the United States in and to the streets, alleys, and 
public grounds in Fort Dearborn addition to Chicago, with a 
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Senate amendment, and move to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
9964 and moves to concur in the Senate amendment. The 
Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9964) releasing and granting to the city of Chicago 
any and all reversionary rights of the United States in and to the 
streets, alleys, and public grounds in Fort Dearborn addition to 
Chicago. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
concur in the Senate amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his personal 
privilege. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, in the Washington Post ap- 
pears in large headlines: 


Colladay denies jail charge. Says BLANTON statement in House 
false. 


I send that to the Speaker’s desk. I claim privilege on 
that and then I have another one. ; 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against 
the gentleman’s personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas claim 
privilege on the headlines? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; on that headline where it says my 
statement about Colladay was false. It also says it in the 
body of the article. The Speaker will notice where the charge 
is made that my statement, which I made here in the House of 
Representatives in my Representative capacity, was false. 
Then I call the Chair’s attention to the following, which ap- 
peared in the Star—— 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. That is 
not the same question of privilege. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want to take up the time of the 
House on two separate matters, hence am presenting them 
together. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, in order to preserve my rights, 
I make a point of order against the first personal privilege 
presented by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. We will decide that now, then. It has been 
held by a uniform line of precedents that where a Member of 
the House is charged with making a false statement in his 
representative capacity that it is privileged, and I submit it to 
the Chair. 8 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that is sufficient. 
The Chair thinks the statement would have to go further than 
the mere statement that the charge made was false. The Chair 
thinks it would bave to go to the extent of imputing some 
dishonorable motive or purpose on the part of the gentleman, 
The Chair does not see that in either the headlines or the body 
of the letter. The Chair finds this in the letter and thinks this 
is what the gentleman is referring to 

Mr. BLANTON. If the Chair will read the headlines of the 
paper I sent to him, which is a different issue from the one the 
Chair has in his hand, he will see it is different. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is referring to the body of the 
letter. The Chair does not think that headlines should be con- 
sidered by themselves. 

Mr. BLANTON. But most of the people read only the head- 
lines. 

The SPEAKER. But that is not a definite statement. A 
headline statement does not mean the body of the statement 
itself. The gentleman is founding his question of privilege on 
this, I assume: 


The statement that I was indicted is false, and the statement that I 
was in jail is equally false. 


Mr, BLANTON. Mr, Colladay intimated that my statement 
about him was false. But predicated on what the Washington 
Star has said in its headlines, the Washington Star, which is 
one of the leading papers of the United States, has said in this 
headline that BLanton’s statement is false. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman means the Washington Post? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I mean the Washington Post, which 
is a national paper. 

The SPEAKER. That headline is as follows: 
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Colladay denies jail or indictment charge. Republican committeeman 
Says BLANTON statement in House false. 


Mr. BLANTON. And that is something that goes out to the 
publie all over the United States, and I am prepared to show 
that my statement is absolutely true in spirit and in letter, and 
I am prepared to show that that statement was given out to 
the press by one of our colleagues [Mr. Famcuitp] when he, 
the gentleman from New York, had been denied the right to 
put it in the Rrconn, although I asked that he be given the 
time. He gave it out when he had been denied the right to 
insert it in the Recorp. As I say, I am prepared to show that 
my statement concerning Mr. Edward F. Colladay is absolutely 
true. I can prove it to the Chair and everyone in this House 
by the court records, which I hold in my hand. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is always inclined to give full 
latitude to questions of privilege where a Member shows it 
affects him in his representative capacity. 

Mr. BLANTON. This does affect me in my representative 
capacity. - 

The SPEAKER. It appears in this article that the gentle- 
man made a speech on the floor of the House wherein he 
charged that a certain individual had been indicted. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I did not charge that. 

The SPEAKER. Or whatever it may have been. 

Mr. BLANTON. I stated that he had been charged with 
forgery. 

The SPHAKER. Now, the only thing that appears of record 
is that this gentleman says that the statement that he was in- 
dicted is faise and the statement that he was in jail is equally 
false. That does not impute to the gentleman some dishonor- 
able motive or p 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, Mr. Speaker, I have in my hand the 
judgment of the court here in the District of Columbia to 


‘show that my statement was absolutely true in every par- 


ticular. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, that is not the question before 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. That is a question of fact. The only ques- 
tion for the Chair to decide is whether this statement in the 
newspaper affected the gentleman in his capacity as a Member 
of the House or imputed motives to him which were improper. 


| The Chair does not see that at all. It is a mere denial of the 


facts stated by the gentleman from Texas with no imputation 
of any improper motive. The Chair can not fail to sustain the 
point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON, I have another one that is good, Mr. 
Speaker. Knowing the Chair as well as I do, I know he can 
not hold it is out of order. [Laughter.] 

In the Washington Star of Tuesday, April 20, 1926, appears— 


Citizens denounce attack on Fenning; northwest group brands ac- 
cusers un-American and cowardly. 


Then it says: 


We deplore and denounce as un-American, unpatriotic, and opposed 
to all the laws of justice— 


The impeachment I made of Mr. Fenning. 

The SPEAKER. Does the article mention the gentleman by 
name? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; but that is not necessary, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against 
the additional question of personal privilege. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I submit it is not required 
that the article mention my name, but under the precedents of 
the House any statement which singles out some one without 
mentioning him, by inuendo or otherwise, which imputes 
motives that affect a person in his standing or affects his 
integrity is a question of privilege. It is well known to every- 
one in this House and to everyone in this city that I am the 
one who preferred impeachment charges in this matter, and 
this A. P. Siler resolution states that was un-American, unpa- 
triotic, and cowardly. 

Mr. SNELL. That is merely a general newspaper charge and 
the gentleman’s name is not mentioned, if I remember cor- 
rectly. 

Mr. BLANTON. That does not make any difference. It 
imputes a wrong motive to the one who preferred impeachment. 
charges against Mr. Fenning, and the gentleman certainly does 
not want a precedent established here that when a Member of 
Congress in his representative capacity 

Mr. SNELL. I am maintaining the precedents of the House 
as well as the dignity of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. When a Member in his representative ca- 
pacity presents impeachment charges, he certainly can not be 
charged with being unpatriotic or with doing a cowardly act. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair will read what he thinks is the 
ground, if there is a ground, on which the gentleman bases his 
question of personal privilege. This is a part of a resolution 
adopted by the Northwestern Suburban Citizens“ Association. 

The resolution declares: 


It has happened, not often, but too frequently for a broad-minded, 
dignified body of men who should be, or alm to be, an example for the 
intelligent people in all the world to follow, that men of honor and 
great repute who have climbed the ladder of success by faithful and 
dignified service, who have been respected by all right-thinking people 
who have known them, and are acceptably occupying an exalted position 
by the wish of the people whom they represent, have been shamelessly 
and In a cowardly, unpatriotic way maligned by those who so far forgot 
themselves as to insult the dignity of the Honse of Representatives, as 
well as to insult the entire citizenry of the United States, by squander- 
ing the time and patience of all fair-minded Americans, whose high 
ambition is for fair play and justice, and who are waiting for legisla- 
tion that should be enacted, rather than listen to the rantings of a 
barn-storming political demagogue, f 

We deplore and denounce as un-American, unpatriotic, and opposed 
to all the laws of justice and equity this plan to defame, from the Halls 
of Congress, to the whole world the character and integrity of our 
highly esteemed and worthy honorable commissioner, Col. Frederick A. 
Fenning, whom certain ones are trying to immolate without a fair and 
just opportunity to be allowed a hearing, a persecution that is displeas- 
ing to all fair-minded Americans, 


The Chair thinks that, while the gentleman from Texas is 
not mentioned specifically, it is the plain intention to charge 
that any Member of the House of Representatives who made 
these charges, whether they are true in fact or not, was un- 
patriotic and insulted the dignity of the House. The Chair 
thinks that founds a question of privilege. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if uninterrupted, I hope to take 
up much less of the time of the House than that to which I 
am entitled. 

I have shown by evidence of probative conclusiveness that 
for 23 years continuously Dr. William A. White, who is the 
superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital for the Insane, has 
wrongfully confederated with Frederick A. Fenning and nas 
named him committee in each and every petition he has filed, 
aggregating several hundred. While testifying under oath be- 
fore our committee Doctor White was not able to name one 
other person whom he had ever named as committee or recom- 
mended as committee in any of his many petitions other than 
Mr. Fenning in 23 long years. 


ADMITTED BY DR, WILLIAM A, WHITE 


I showed from the official hearings that Doctor White testi- 
fied under oath in 1906 that he had recommended Mr. Fenning 
in his petitions for appointment as committee, and that when 
Congressman Wallace asked the question: 

For the purpose of preparing these petitions in lunacy, does Mr. 
Fenning have free access to the hospital records of these cases and 
their Army papers? 


That Doctor White replied: 
I think so. 


And I showed that as far back as 1906, 20 years ago, Mr. 
Frederick A. Fenning admitted that he was then guardian and 
committee for 69 inmates of St. Elizabeths, most of whom were 
veterans of wars. 


CONCESSION GIVEN ONLY TO FREDERICK A. FENNING 


I introduced before our committee and this House the sworn 
statement of Mrs. Ellen H. Finotti, who for the past eight 
years was the record clerk there in St. Elizabeths, who testi- 
fied that Dr. William A. White ordered that Frederick A. 
Fenning “should have free access to such records and to cor- 
respondence concerning any cases that he should ask for,” and 
that no other attorney enjoyed such privilege or concession. 


CERTIFIED TO IN VETERANS’ BUREAU 


I showed that the control officer of the Veterans’ Bureau, Dr. 
Henry Ladd Stickney, who was ordered by General Hines to 
investigate St. Elizabeths Hospital, certified in his official 
report which he filed with Director Hines on April 26, 1924, 
that he learned— 
that one Frederick A. Fenning, Esq., an attorney, whose office is in the 
Evans Building, appears to have certain privileges and concessions 
shown him in contacting claimants of the bureau at the hospital, and 
that he was then guardian of 100 bureau patients— 


And Doctor Stickney further officially certified in his. said 
report that Mr. Fenning— 
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constantly opposes the transfer of his wards from St, Elizabeths, and 
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that Superintendent White Is very friendly to Mr. Fenning, and that 
he raises the question as to the propriety of allowing one attorney in 
the city to obtain guardianship of so many beneficiaries of the bureau. 
CORROBORATED BY CHIEF CLERK OF ST. ELIZABETHS 

Frank M. Finotti was employed in St. Elizabeths 42 years. 
He was chief clerk until July 1, 1925. Doctor White testified 
under oath before our committee that when Frank Finotti had 
been employed 40 years in St, Elizabeths and under the law was 


required to retire, he prevailed upon the Interior Department 


to issue an order permitting him to serve two years longer, and 
that he did serve two years after the law provided his retire- 
aa thus serving 42 years in St. Elizabeths as a trusted em- 
ployee. 

I produced before this House and our committee the sworn 
statement of said Frank M. Finotti, wherein he testified under 
oath that Frederick A. Fenning— 


had free access to all records and correspondence, allowed him by 
Dr. William A, White, and I bave seen him many times going 
through such records hunting up information concerning inmates who 
had money and property, or who were entitled to pensions or com- 
pensation. 


And he further testified that he had seen several hundred 
petitions filed by Doctor White wherein Doctor White recom- 
mended that Frederick A. Fenning be appointed committee. 

It is not conjecture that I have put before you gentlemen. 
It is admissions from Doctor White and Mr. Fenning them- 
selves, official printed documents of this Congress, certified 
copies of court records, certified accounts and official certificates 
of court officials acceptable in any court proceeding, and the 
sworn evidence of credible witnesses who are unimpeachable, 
that I have placed before this Congress and which shows that 
for 23 long years Dr. William A. White and Frederick A. 
Fenning have been in wrongful collusion and have wrongly 
conspired, confederated, and acted together in unlawfully 
exploiting afflicted and helpless veterans of all wars, many of 
them being perfectly sane yet who were cruelly mistreated 
behind the barred windows and high-walled grounds of St. 
Elizabeths. It Is evidence of probative force and effect. You 
can not wave it away by a motion of the hand. It calls for 
action. There must be definite, proper action to satisfy it. 


COUNTLESS CASES NOT BEFORE AUDITOR 


There are many, many cases in which Frederick A. Fenning 
has drawn fat commissions which have long since been disposed 
of and are not embraced in the ones enumerated in the report 
I have filed from Auditor Davis, of the Supreme Court of this 
District. Only the live, pending cases that were still before 
the court and which on May 1, 1925, Mr. Fenning was required 
under the law to file his annual report appear in the certified 
report of said auditor, Herbert L. Davis. I have not yet told 
you about the old cases disposed of during the past 23 years 
and there are several hundred of them—in which Mr. Fenning 
has been paid thousands of dollars in commissions, but I have 
thus far brought to your attention only the live present pending 
cases, concerning which reports had to be made on May 1, 1925, 
and in which live, pending cases Auditor Davis certifies that 
Mr. Fenning had received $109,070.25 of his wards’ money in 
fees and commissions and only about $14,000 of that was pre- 
vious to the year 1920. : 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me get these facts before the House. 
first, and then I will gladly yield to my friend from Mississippi. 

I made Doctor White admit under oath that Mr. Fenning 
had told him that he owned a share of stock in Gawler’s Under- 
taking Co. and that he was attorney for Gawler’s Undertaking 
Co, This is the undertaking company that buries Mr. Fen- 
ing's wards. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman is not addressing himself to the point in issue. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes I am. I am showing that my charges 
impeaching Frederick A. Fenning were not cowardly and were 
not unpatriotic, which is the charge that was made by A. J. 
Siler's resolution against me in the Star. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman is undertaking to state something 
about Doctor White. Doctor White is not concerned in this 
matter. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; he most certainly is concerned; he is 
Mr. Fenning's collaborator and partner in some of these mat- 
ters. h 
Mr. KING. Why does not the gentleman show he is not un- 
patriotic, and why does he not answer the charge in the Star? 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam going to reply to that statement before 
I get through, 
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Mr. KING. You are going to have an opportunity to be 
heard before the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I am going to answer this article first 
in this forum, and I will get through in a few minutes if the 
gentleman will not bother me. 

I showed by Doctor White testifying under oath—— 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a ruling on the question 
of whether Doctor White is involved in these charges against 
the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not undertake to answer 
that question, not knowing the facts. The Chair thinks the 
gentleman is proceeding in order. 

Mr. KING. Has the membership no relief whatever from 
this thing, day after day? 

The SPEAKER. That is a question of fact. 

Mr. BLANTON. You will never get any relief from it until 
you put Mr. Fenning out of office and you put Doctor White 
out of office [applause], because I am going to the people of 
the country on this matter if I have to. Both of them must be 

ut out. 
if I made Doctor White admit under oath that Mr. Fenning had 
admitted to him that he owned a share of stock in the Laurel 
Sanitarium, which is presided over by a former doctor of St. 
Elizabeths, and that Mr, Fenning is general attorney for it. 

I made Doctor White admit under oath that he and Mr. 
Fenning have had a joint account in the Washington Loan & 
Trust Co., of which Mr. Fenning was a director, and that they 
have bought notes together and have invested in financial mat- 
ters together under facts that in law make them partners, and 
you ean not escape that conclusion. For in the United States 
when two men contribute their money into a joint fund and a 
joint account, and use such joint funds in buying and selling 
real-estate notes and mortgages, dividing the profits between 
them, in the way Doctor White and Frederick A. Fenning 
have been carrying on a joint business, they are partners in 
the eyes of the law, no matter how much each may now deny it. 

AND THEY REALIZED IT DID NOT LOOK GOOD 

Both Doctor White and Mr, Fenning have realized that they 
could not afford to let these facts become public, for when I 
wrote a letter to Doctor White and asked him specific ques- 
tions about these joint operations I made him admit that he 
refused to answer my letter and refused to give the information 
demanded. And when I had him brought before a committee 
and put under oath and asked the questions, he first refused to 
answer, and I had to compel him to answer before he would 
admit the facts. 

AND FENNING CLOSED UP LIKED AN OYSTER 

And you will remember that when I wrote a letter to Fred- 
erick A. Fenning and asked him to answer my questions about 
his commissions he replied that I would have to get the facts 
from the courts under such rules as were prescribed there. He 
did not believe that I would ever go to the trouble of getting 
all these facts from the courts, for it has taken extremely hard 
work for weeks, but I am getting the facts, and I am placing 
them before you and the country. Then I made Doctor White 
admit under oath that when Fenning ceased to be a director 
of the Washington Loan & Trust Co—— 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, if there is not, we will have a call of 
the House, for I am going to finish this now. [Applause.] 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point. 

Mr. BLANTON. I made Doctor White admit under oath—— 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? Do not get us all 
into St. Elizabeths. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield; there is nothing but politics that 
makes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kine] do what he is 
doing now. [Applause.}] I made Doctor White admit that 
when Frederick A. Fenning ceased to be a director of the 
Washington Loan & Trust Co. on February 8, 1922, to become 
director in the National Savings & Trust Co., that he and Mr. 
Fenning immediately transferred their partnership account to 
Fenning’s new bank, the National Savings & Trust Co., where 
they have kept their joint partnership account ever since. 

WHITE AND FENNING BORROW TOGETHER 


And I made Dr. William A. White admit under oath that 
when he and Fenning needed any money for their joint opera- 
tions they have borrowed same together, and that they bor- 
rowed money together from the Riggs National Bank in Wash- 
ington in their joint operations and investments. It did not 
seem to occur to Doctor White that all of these facts placed him 
in an unenviable position, for after I had grilled him for about 
twe hours Tuesday night, and I had to grill him and corkscrew 
him to get any facts out of him, as he tried at first to hide 
behind the criminals old subterfuge of saying, “I don’t re 
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member.” He stated in the press that I had treated him as 
one who was under accusations. I made it very plain to him 
last night that he was under accusations, and that I was accus- 
ing him, and that I was asking for his remoyal from St. 
Elizabeths as superintendent. 

I have shown by the official certificate of Director Hines 
that Mr. Fenning has received from your United States Veter- 
ans’ Bureau as funds of the World War veterans who are his 
wards the enormous sum of $733,855.87. He has put it in the 
National Loan & Trust Co., of which he is director for at least 
some time, and gotten the benefits from it in dividends on his 
Stock, 

I have shown that Fenning is a common barrator. He has 
written to people all over the country to employ him—people 
he had never met and never seen—and he succeeded in haying 
them employ him to prosecute scores of claims against the 
Government. That is common barratry in every State in the 
Union. I have shown by good proof that Mr. Fenning is a 
common champertor. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Tes. à 

Mr. HOWARD. We can not hear very well over here; but 
is this the same fellow that they charge with robbing the 
disabled soldier boys? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and he has been doing it for 23 years 
in conspiracy with Doctor White? 

Mr. HOWARD. You call him a barrator and champertor; 
why do you not call him the rest of it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the main generalissimo of all the 
defenders of Fenning. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman has assented to the use of the 
word “robber.” On Monday I asked the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Has the gentleman any knowledge as to whether any 
charge of delinquency by the guardian in the District of 
Columbia has been laid before the officer : 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I can not yield. I assure the gentle- 
man that the report of the investigator, Dr. Henry Ladd Stick- 
ney, of the Veterans’ Bureau, made to General Hines, where he 
showed that Fenning was collaborating with Doctor White, 
and that Doctor White gave him these concessions, was not in 
the interest of the veterans of the country. 

Mr. LUCE. After the gentleman so informed me I read the 
report cited by him and it contains no charge of delinquency. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I do not yield any further. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] rose to defend 
Fenning, and he prevented an investigation by the Veterans’ 
Bureau Committee until the steering committee said, “You 
must go ahead.” I will let the gentleman defend him before 
the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me answer further the gentleman from 
Massachusetts for one minute. Let me tell the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] when the people in his district 
find out there are 900 World War veterans in St. Elizabeths, 
none of whom were ever lawfully committed there by a legal 
judgment of the court, they are going to have the gentleman 
so busy answering his defense in his district he will have no 
time to bother me when I try to get up and tell people some- 
thing important. [Applause.] I can not yield further. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield to my friend from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I saw one member of the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Affairs on the other side applaud the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, indicating that he evidently 
agrees with the contention of that sub rosa committee here in 
Washington, which denounces Congress as being unpatriotic for 
investigating these affairs. I desire to call attention to one item 
set out in the statement put in the record and certified to by 
the auditor of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
That is the case of Neils P. J. Erendjerg, a demented, disabled 
soldier of the World War. The record shows that this man 
Fenning was appointed as guardian, or committee, as he calls it. 
On June 1, 1920, he received his first commission of 10 per cent, 
$152.52. The next year $118.30. The next year he was allowed 
two commissions, one $148.65 and one of $150.99. On June 23, 
1923, he was allowed a commission ont of that poor boy's estate 
of 22 per cent, plus, which amounted to $500. 

The next year he took $206.11. The next year he took 
$216.82, amounting in all to $1,493.39, for merely being the pall- 
bearer of this boy’s check between the Veterans’ Bureau and 
his bank and what little went to the boy's support in St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital. That is one of the charges made, for investi- 
gating which we are accused of being unpatriotic. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to relieve the rank and file of the 
Members on the same side of the aisle with the gentleman 
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from Massachusetts, because the most of them are for this 
investigation and do not believe in this business. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I want to know what the court is 
doing that makes such an allowance as this. It-seems to me 
the judge of the court who sits in this case is entitled to about 
as much criticism as the man who charges such an unreason- 
able commission. My colleague is doing the House a valuable 
service in throwing the light of publicity on these transactions. 

Mr. BLANTON. Some of them are perfunctorily signing 
orders whenever Mr. Fenning brings them there and sticks 
them under their noses. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Unless it is something defensive, I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, If the gentleman wants to 
pursue this matter further, which I think is unnecessary, for I 
feel that the Members are with him, I want to suggest that the 
laws in this District with regard to the commitment of the 
insane are probably so faulty that anybody can be committed 
on the affidavit of two physicians. Many years ago it was that 
way, certainly, About 30 years ago in this District the Wash- 
ington Post caused one of its own employees to walk around 
St. Elizabeths until he was picked up as insane and committed 
to the insane asylum on the affidavit of two physicians, who 
were not provided by the newspaper. It took the newspaper 
three months to get that man out. Mr. Fenning may have 
learned about the system from the great publicity given to 
that exposure, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not going to yield until later. I 
showed by the superintendent of insurance that Mr, Fenning 
has had himself issued a solicitor’s license by two of the ig 
bonding companies that issue his bonds, and that the conrt 
allows him to take out of the ward’s money the annval bond 
premium every year, and on that, as solicitor of the insurance 
company, he makes 15 or 20 per cent, 15 in one and 20 in che 
other company. Are you going to stand for that? 

I showed by Doctor White under oath last night that 2.200 
of his patients now in St. Elizabeths had never been committed 
by order of court. Is not that astounding? Why do not the 
papers tell the country about it? But the Star and Post here 
are protecting Fenning. Two thousand two hundred of them are 
there by reason of the fact that some bureau chief has sent a 
letter to Doctor White directing him to take in this man, and 
he has kept them there, some of them, ever since. That is 
worse than being a murderer. When a murderer is conyi-ted 
of murder, say, in the second degree, he is given 10 years. 
When the 10 years are out he gets out, but when a fellow in 
St. Elizabeths is sent there he is sent for life, and he has no 
escape at all. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield now—and because I tried 
to get justice for these soldiers, the war veterans, 900 of them ; 
also Spanish War veterans are out there, and Civil War vet- 
erans; old soldiers from soldiers’ homes are placed out there 
without a hearing, because the superintendent of the home may 
get mad at them and send them there by letter; 4,500 human 
beings in all incarcerated there—I am -criticized by these 
papers. Do you know the superintendent of every soldiers’ 
home can send them there by letter without a trial? 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

eld? 
spre BLANTON. In a few minutes I will. The Secretary of 
the Navy will tell you that there are a lot of Navy men sent 
there by letter without trial. They are sent there from the 
War Department by letter without trial. The Public Health 
Service has sent hundreds of them there, without trial, by 
letter. 

Is not that an awful condition that exists in this country? 
And because I try to stop it a fellow named A. P. Siler got a 
few citizens to meet the other night, with only a few persons 
present—there were not many members of the association 
there—and he got a resolution through condemning me and con- 
demning my action as “unpatriotic and cowardly.” This fel- 
low Siler is the father of one of Fenning's employees, and this 
attack on me was thus influenced by Fenning. 

Oh, if you knew what a proposition I have had to run up 
against and the big combination here I am fighting, you would 
say I was not cowardly. I have been facing their whole gang 
for weeks. I do not have any police guards around my home 


at night either, as Mr. Fenning did Monday night, Do you 
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know that he had policemen placed outside of his home the 

other night all night? He must have been afraid of a mob. 

Fer OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
eld? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think the information that the 
gentleman from Texas has furnished to this House ought to 
lead, and will lead at this session, to legislation that will pre- 
vent unjust and unfair charges, which seem to have been im- 
posed in the past upon the funds of veterans, from being re- 
peated in the future. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am glad to hear the gentleman say that. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And when that legislation passes, 
no Member of this House can say that it is not solely due to 
15 . made by the gentleman from Texas. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. BLANTON. I thank the gentleman very much. 

This man Siler, the man that got this resolution through, 
saying I am “unpatriotic and cowardly,” is the father of a 
boy named Siler, who is one of Fenning’s employees in his 
traffic department, a part of his municipal government, and the 
attack was influenced by Commissioner Fenning, and was not 
the sentiment of the people in that citizens’ association, 
ee GREEN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman’ 

eld? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Is the gentleman not surprised at 
area of Congress undertaking to block such an investi- 
gation : 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I am. I just simply can not under- 
stand them. Oh, it is just a few of them. The rank and file 
of these splendid men on the other side of the aisle are behind 
this proposition, and they are going to see that both Fenning 
and White are put out of office just as soon as we can force a 
vote on the question. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. What these two men have done is 
worse than the action of Daugherty or Forbes, because those 
men swindled soldiers who were not mentally infirm, and this 
man Fenning swindled war veterans who are not mentally 
capable. 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. Right in line with what the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Orrver] has said, I want to put the Mem- 
bers on guard by notifying them that an attempt will be made 
to cover up the District situation by undertaking to pass gen- 
eral guardian legislation as applied to States where such a 
situation has not existed. I do not think we should permit 
this condition to continue to be hidden behind a smoke screen 
under the plea of making the inquiry general. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Is there no limit prescribed by the court 
here as to the amount of commissions a man can receive? 

Mr, BLANTON. It is supposed to be not more than 10 per 
cent. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Do not the court rules cover it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. It is supposed to be not more than 
10 per cent. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How did the auditor allow other rates 
of percentage? 

Mr. BLANTON, It was by order of the court. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. These percentages are based on the idea 
that a man is actually doing a man's business and not just clip- 
ping his commission from the check? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. I know of an instance, the case of 
a man who is the constituent of our colleague [Mr. SCHAFER] 
from Wisconsin, where Commissioner Fenning has drawn $1,100 
commissions out of his ward’s estate, when that man has been 
in Wisconsin for five years, and Commissioner Fenning just 
sat here in Washington clipping the coupons. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Would it not be possible to get from the 
files of the court these items of extra compensation? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. I will see that they are gotten later 
and put in the Recorp, There is the recent account in the 
Robey case, where Judge McCoy directed the auditor to fix a 
fee at $213 for the past year. The auditor said he did not have 
to make an audit, because the court had already ordered the 
commission paid. 

I asked Doctor White why he did not tell me about the fees 
he had been getting for testifying outside of this Leopold and 
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Loeb case, in which he had received $250 per day for 14 days. 
I asked him to tell about the other cases, and he said he did 
not remember. Then I took a corkscrew and made him admit 
that in a case over in Baltimore he had received $500 for two 
days at $250 a day. Then there was the Shelley. case over here 
in Virginia, where a man was trying to put his wife in an 
insane asylum on the ground that she was of unsound mind, 
and Judge Mackey, of Virginia, who for 12 years had been an 
attorney for the Commonwealth of Virginia, testified that 
William C. Shelley had Doctor White render an opinion declar- 
ing his wife insane, when the jury found she was sane, and 
that Mr. Shelley paid Doctor White $500, and the attorney for 
Mr. Shelley, afterwards Judge Thornton, over in Virginia, was 
trying a big will case later on, and Doctor White got on the 
stand and swore that the testator was insane when he made 
the will. 

Judge Thornton said, Are vou not the same Doctor White 
who testified in the Shelley case?” Doctor White said, “ Yes, 
sir.“ “And you testified then that she was insane when she 
was found to be sane?” Doctor White said, “Yes; I made a 
mistake in that case.” And Judge Thornton said, “ Doctor 
White, if you could make a mistake in that case you could 
make a mistake in this case and I will not believe your testi- 
mony.” . [Applause.] And Doctor White refused to admit it 
until Mr. Mackey testified. Yet you let Doctor White stay out 
here and handle millions of dollars. You will never know 
how much money he has squandered there. The various guard- 
ians pay him from $15 to $20—even have paid him $30 a 
month—to buy clothes and things for those wards out there. 
Do you know what becomes of that money? It is squandered. 
They charge them up with a $40 suit of clothes and get a $15 
or a $20 suit down here at Eiseman's on Seventh Street. And 
do you know what they do? They get a 10 per cent discount 
for themselves. [Laughter.] You get Eiseman down here and 
make him swear to it, because it is true. 

When one of these unfortunates asks for money to buy things 
_down town, instead of giving him the money, do you know what 
Doctor White does? He issues a little piece of scrip, a Doctor 
White scrip; it is on a White sheet of paper and it says: This 
will be good for $15 "—or $20 or $25 or $50—“ worth of goods 
or merchandise, and this will be redeemed by St. Elizabeths 
Hospital.” And when the doctors or nurses take that to Eise- 
man, Eiseman gives them that much stuff and then he gives 
them a 10 per cent rebate to the St. Elizabeths representatives 
who buy the goods. i 

You let it go on and a few of you do not want me to tell you 
about this, and the papers do not want to tell the people of 
the country about it, because Mr. Fenning is so closely con- 
nected with big business in Washington, and whenever I get 
up here and try to put this thing before the people of the 
country in my representative capacity some of the papers here 
defending Fenning make fun of me and belittle me and try to 
make me look ridiculous. Look here what the Star did the 
other day. Look at the caricature they put in there about me 
the other day, trying to make me look like a roughneck. 
[Laughter.] 

Now, when a reputable newspaper puts a picture of a Con- 
gressman in a paper they are supposed to get that picture from 
a reputable photographer. Tell me what photographer made 
that picture. There is no photographer's name on it. They 
fixed it up. [Laughter.] And they think I am going to stand 
for it, Trot them all out, and I will stand up against all of 
their bunch. 

Let me show you this. In this Times the other day they had 
a ridiculous article written by Josephine Tighe exploiting this 
poor woman, Mrs. Eliza Lee, and her boy, exploiting him and 
her instead of helping them, and she said in this Washington 
Times that this poor woman told her that she was sorry she had 
ever brought her case to me. I ask unanimous consent to put 
her statement in the REconb—no; I will read it, because some- 
body might object: 

Was HN TON, D. C., April 21, 1926. 
The TIMES : 

Please correct a great injustice. Your published article yesterday by 
Josephine Tighe was unfair and unjust both to me and to Mr. BLANTON. 
I did not tell her that I was sorry I went to see Mr. BLANTON. When 
she came to my room near St. Elizabeths Friday night, I refused to 
give her a statement because her attitude was unfriendly toward Mr. 
BLANTON. She stated that he had refused to tell her about my case, 
and that she felt like slapping him because he wouldn’t talk to her. 
She was mad about it. Later, at Mr. BLanTon’s request, I signed a 
written statement for her, thinking she might help me, but instead of 
publishing my affidavit she attacked Mr. BLANTON because he had sent 
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her away from his office twice without giving her a statement. Mr. 
BLANTON has been the truest friend I ever found, and has worked 
faithfully to have my boy returned to me. 

Mrs. El. zA LEE. 


And I want to tell vou that I got an order from Director 
Hines yesterday morning that will return that boy to this 
good woman and let her take him home to Virginia:  [Ap- 
plause.] 7 

I called your attention to a piece of barratry on the part of 
Fenning when he had that good woman, who was run over 
by a street car here in Washington and had two of her ribs 
broken—I called your attention to the fact that Mr. Fenning 
went to her and had her go to Paul V. Rogers, one of his 
assistants down there, with a door opening right between their 
offices. They claim to be separate but go down and look at 
their offices; ask people about them and you will find that they 
are connected there. He sent her to Paul V. Rogers, and be- 
cause I called attention to it she got a letter yesterday from 
Paul V. Rogers saying that because she had brought her case 
to the attention of Mr. BLANTON and he had made an attack 
on Mr. Fenning, he would not have anything more to do with 
it. He just turned it back to her. I took that poor woman 
down to the Washington Railway & Electric ©o.’s office yes- 
terday and I put the facts before them. I said, Gentlemen, 
what do you want to do about this?” They said, The lady 
does not have to get an attorney; we will attend to this for 
you, good woman; we will see that yon get justice and you 
do not have to pay out attorney's fees.“ [Applause.] So 
Rogers and Fenning did that poor woman a kindness when they 
sent that case back to her. 

Suppose I were to turn this case over to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]? What do you suppose he would do 
with it? [Laughter.] Suppose I turned this case over to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], who held my resolu- 
tion in his committee for a month? What would he do with it? 
He would put it in the wastebasket. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LOZIER. I hope there will be no politics injected into 
this case, because graft does not recognize any race or party. 
- Mr. BLANTON. There will not be any put in by me; and 
may I say that the splendid, fine gentleman you have over here, 
Judge Gipson, of Vermont—God bless him—has stood like the 
Rock of Gibraltar helping me to clean this thing up. [Ap- 
plause.] There is not going to be any whitewashing with the 
gentleman from Vermont, Judge Gison. I promise you that. 
He is going to the bottom of this thing, and lots of you gentle- 
men on the other side are going to help him. I know that. 

Mr. LOZIER. May I finish my question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LOZIER. In yiew of the facts in this case, are we to 
understand there is any considerable number of the Members 
of this House, either Democrats or Republicans, who approve 
or want to indorse or defend this grafting? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; there is only just a little handful, and 
I could name every one of them. 

Mr. LOZIER. I hope no Member of this House will condone 
these grave abuses. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I am not going to do that. I am going 
to-yield the floor now, gentlemen. [Applause] If I had that 
one gentleman's name who applauded I would put it in the 
Recorp, because he must be in with Luck, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was improper. I should have said 
the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LUCE. In return, will the gentleman now answer one 
question? 

Mr. BLANTON. If you will make it brief and to the point 
and not make it defensive, I will. 

Mr. LUCE. The Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion, I think, unanimously desires facts. You have not as yet 
brought to the attention of that committee one delinquency on 
the part of any guardian in this District. Does the gentleman 
know of any violation of law by any guardian in the District 
of Columbia; and if so, will the gentleman help the Committee 
g World War Veterans’ Legislation by informing it of that 

ct? 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BLANTON. First, let me say this to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. If he has not yet been able 
to find any delinquency on the part of Mr. Fenning, I would 
just as soon try to convince one of the sphinxes of Egypt. 
[Applause.] 
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Mr. LUCE. But you have not pointed out to the committee 
a single case of delinquency by any guardian in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON. What about Mr. Fenning? 

Mr. LUCE. You have not pointed out as yet a violation of 
law by Mr. Fenning. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, if the gentleman will be seated, I will 
see if I can even convince him. 

Mr. LUCE. I only want facts. I want to know when, where, 
and who, and such facts are not in any charge you have made 
here. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman yield to me long enough 
to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts a question. In view 
of the disclosures and actual charges openly made on the floor 
of the House and in the press, does not the gentleman from 
Massachusetts feel that there is sufficient proof to warrant the 
House in taking action, and thus relieve the gentleman from 
Texas in carrying on this necessary work alone? [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield any further. I think that 
disposes of the obtuse gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BROWNING, Will the gentleman yield to me just for a 
moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. BROWNING. Does not the gentleman know that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] and others on the 
Veterans’ Committee have deliberately blocked the gentleman 
from Texas and prevented him from coming before that com- 
mittee? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; the gentleman from Massachusetts 
IMr. Luck! did that. I asked for 10 minutes, and he would 
not let me have it. And the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MONTGOMERY] helped him. 

Mr. BROWNING. And I will say to the gentleman that in 
the committee the chairman of the committee [Mr. JOHNSON 
of South Dakota] has already expressed himself and stated 
that in his opinion the gentleman from Texas has not any facts 
that would throw any light on these questions at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. These facts which I have produced, and 
which have convinced everybody but the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Luce], the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Jounson], and the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], 
these facts may not be considered facts by them, but when I 
bring a certified auditor’s report from Herbert L. Davis, audi- 
tor of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, certified 
to in a way that would be accepted in any court in the United 
States as evidence, showing rates of interest or commission 
ranging from 10 per cent up to 94 per cent of his ward's 
estate, drawn by Frederick A. Fenning, God knows that ought 
to convince the gentleman, when Fenning has drawn from the 
Veterans’ Bureau alone $733,855.87, funds due veterans of the 
World War now in insane asylums. 

Mr. LUCE. But those are not delinquencies on the part of 
the guardian. They may be delinquencies on the part of the 
court but not the guardian. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then the gentleman applauds Fenning for 
getting all he can. What about Mr. Fenning being attorney for 
the Gawler Undertaking Co. that goes out there and buries his 
wards when they die, and Mr. Fenning pays them twice as much 
as he would have to pay the undertaker for the Veterans’ 
Bureau, Mr. Tabler? 

Mr. LUCE. But you have pointed out no violation of law 
on the part ôf any guardian. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, my goodness! Well, I am going to 
show you two violations. The law prevents the Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia from prosecuting claims against 
any department of Government, and the law prevents attor- 
neys from collecting more than $10 in any veteran’s case. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield 
for just one question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly; I want to be fair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would like to direct the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that before the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation will be heard Mr. Fenning, 
the auditor of the court, and the clerk of the court, with all 
of the records, on Monday. Those gentlemen would have testi- 
fied to-morrow but for the fact that objection was made that 
one witness had not finished his testimony. I assure the 
gentleman all the actual facts concerning the treatment of 
veterans of the World War, the sole part of which the Veter- 
ans’ Committee has jurisdiction, will be brought to the attention 
of that committee and to the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I want the gentleman not only to 
send for Mr. Davis, the auditor, but also the assistant auditor, 
and ask them about all the several hundred cases in which Mr. 
Fenning has been getting fees for the last 23 years that were 
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dropped off the docket and finished before the last report which 
he has shown here in this report of May 1, 1925. He will find 
several hundred of them, and God only knows how much money 
Frederick A. Fenning has collected frum the soldiers of the 
various wars in the last 23 years, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. May I call the gentleman's 
attention to the fact that there are three committees handling 
this Fenning matter. The Judiciary Committee, of course, 
has complete jurisdietion 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, there is one committee that is really 
handling it, and that is our Subcommittee on the District of 
Columbia; and we are getting the facts, because I am asking 
most of the questions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The District Committee 
has jurisdiction to revise the general law with respect to 
incompetency and the Veterans Committee, which, I believe, 
within a short time will bring in a proposed law with respect 
to the handling of these cases of the World War veterans. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman let me ask him one 
question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. May we find out from the gentlemen on 
the Veterans Committee, who have been denying the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] the privilege of coming before 
2 8 if they will let him testify before the com- 

ttee 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; will the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. JoHNsoN] let me have 10 minutes before his com- 
mittee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentle- 
man that when these records are all before the committee I 
will be perfectly willing to give the gentleman that time; but 
the gentleman is so ably represented on that committee—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I do not think I need to go, because 
I think my friends on the committee will take care of the 
situation. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Texas is no more ably 
represented on the Veterans’ Affairs Committee than Mr. Fen- 
ning seems to be. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I wonder if the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] knows, and do you know, that where a 
veteran dies in St. Elizabeths Hospital the docfors there cut 
him up? One died some time ago, the case I have in mind, 
where they split his head wide open, and the undertaker refused 
to accept him for embalming—said he could not embalm a body 
like that. 

I have another case where they cut the body all to pieces, 
and when they turned the cut-up body over to the undertaker 
he said, I won't receive that body; it is not fit for embalm- 
ing.” I got these facts from a real investigator. The man 
that gave me these facts is an honored employee of this 
Government to-day. 

He knows all about affairs in St. Elizabeths and just how 
World War veterans are treated there. He was the one who 
gave me the facts concerning which Bill Franklin criticized 
me. Mr. Tabler is employed as an undertaker for the Veterans’ 
Bureau. I am willing to pay $150 or $200 for the funeral of 
every veteran of the World War that dies and I will vote for a 
bill now to pay $150 or $200 for their funeral and give these 
boys a decent burial. These are the facts. Mr. Tabler went 
to Director Hines and said, “I know that by cutting down the 
profit I can give just as good a coffin, just as good an outside 
box, just as good embalming, and just as good a burial to 
World War veterans for $52 as the undertakers now charge 
$100 and $150 for. If you will turn all the cases over to me, 
I will bury them all for $52 each under a standardized, speci- 
fied burial.” Director Hines made the contract with him. Doc- 
tor White testified the other night that Tabler was now his 
undertaker under the same arrangement. 

Now, there was a man drowned down here in the basin some 
time ago. It turned out that the Veteran’s Bureau had juris- 
diction over him, and the representative of the Veteran's Bureau 
phoned down to the coroner, the brother-in-law of Fenning, 
and said that the Federal bureau demanded the body for burial. 
Nevitt, the coroner, said, “As soon as we can hold an autopsy 
and have a coroner's verdict we will turn the body over to you, 
and we will phone you.” But there was no phone message. 


He would have been buried for $52 by the Veteran’s Bureau. 
I do not say that that kind of a burial is good enough, but that 
is the rule of the department. But instead of turning that body 
over to the Veterans’ Bureau, do you know what Coroner Nevitt 
did with it? Commissioner Fenning’s right-hand man down 
here in the District Building, Bill Franklin, who is a member 
of the Costello Post, had Coroner Nevitt turn the body over to 
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another undertaker, wholly without authority of law, and made 
the United States pay $108 for the funeral, and it was no 
better in any respect than the funeral Tabler would have given 
the Government for $52. 

Because I had 5 attention to it Franklin had his Costello 
Post pass a resolution condemning me and intimating that I 
wanted to give a poor burial to these World War veterans, 
which was not the fact. At that meetfng they passed a resolu- 
tion and John Murphy said: 

I was present at one of the $52 funerals of which BLANTON spoke. 
BLANTON was present also. 


That is an absolute falsehood; I neyer was at such a burial ; 
I never was at such a funeral. Why do they not tell the truth 
about me in the papers. He said: 


The occasion was the funeral of a resident of Texas in the next 
congressional district to BLaxrox's, and when the pallbearers went 
to lift the coffin the handles fell off, and that is the kind of a $52 
funeral that they have. 


You see that they attribute wrong motives to me, and it is 
not right. 

Now, in the last minute I am going to use I am going to 
ascertain just how many of you are not backing me up in this 
undertaking, in trying to get justice for our war veterans. I 
wish you who are not backing me would stand up. If there is 
a man in this House who is not backing me, I want him to 
stand up. I pause, and no one stands. I am glad to see that 
I have the unanimous backing of Members. [Applause.] 

SeveraL Vorces. Put it the other way. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many of you are backing me in a 
proper investigation of this matter? I would like to see all 
who are backing me stand up. I note that with the exception 
of about 20 men who have not arisen, I seem to have almost 
the unanimous backing of you Members. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the floor, thanking my colleagues. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that immediately after the conclusion of the 
remarks of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] to-mor- 
row, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BrowniNne] and myself 
may have 15 minutes each to discuss the general subject of 
veterans’ legislation—not the matters discussed to-day. 

Mr, BROWNING. We do not want to be excluded from 
matters affecting general legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that instead of proceeding to-day the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brownse] and the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson] may have 15 min- 
utes each to-morrow immediately after the conclusion of the 
remarks of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner]. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BucHanan] for 35 
minutes. [Applause.] 

TAXATION AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House 
[applause], I appreciate beyond expression your friendly ap- 
plause at the commencement of my speech. It cheers my heart 
and makes me realize that I am not like one 


Who treads alone 

Some banquet hall deserted ; 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed. 


A nation is like a family. In its infancy it is noted for its 
simple manners, frugal habits, and honest intentions; but with 
success comes power, with power comes wealth, with wealth 
comes gigantic combinations, conspiracies, agreements in re- 
straint of trade and other machinations by individual groups, 
all seeking to obtain control in the political, industrial, and 
financial affairs of the nation. 

If you will take a retrospective view of past ages, you will 
find that no free government has ever been overcome by force; 
but all were overcome by internal dissensions, strife, extrava- 
gance, and corruption, resulting in decay and death. Let us 
profit by the verities of history. There is no surer light by 
which to guide our future than the light given by the lamp of 
experience, 

The first 50 years of our Government’s existence was char- 
acterized by our simple manners, frugal habits, and honest in- 
tentions ; but with success came power, with power came wealth, 
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with wealth came pernicious combinations and conspiracies— 
agreements in restraint of trade and every effort known to 
avaricious men to gain undue advantage in the political, indus- 
trial, and financial affairs of our Nation. Yes; the first 50 
years of our Government constituted the age of pristine purity ; 
men held office for honor then, not for profit; soldiers fought 
for glory, not for dollars; and statesmen, not politicians, 
guided the “ Ship of state.“ During this early period of our 
history neither States nor individuals depended upon or re- 
quested the Federal Government to do those things for them, 
which, under every principle of States sovereignty and indi- 
vidual initiative, should be done by themselves. In those days 
the Federal Government was regarded as a trustee to carry out 
certain rights, powers, and duties expressly delegated to it in 
the Constitution of the United States by the sovereign States 
of this Union. 

In this day and time the Feder! Government has assumed 
the position of master to our once sovereign States, which are 
sinking to the grade of supplicants. As a result, the dominating 
iron hand of the Federal Government has been thrust into 
every State, directing and controlling not only many public 
activities of such States but in some instances the private 
enterprises of the individual citizen, and as a further result 
appropriations of the Federal Government have grown by 
leaps and bounds, until they have reached the enormous sum 
for the past four years under the operation of the Budget sys- 
tem of $16,000,000,000, or an average of $4,000,000,000 per year. 

I am not fully informed on the internal organism of all 
foreign governments, but I venture the assertion that there is 
no government on the face of the earth where an individual 
citizen has to pay as many different kinds of taxes to as many 
different units of the Government and public-service taxing 
districts as citizens of the United States. 

A gentleman who lived in a large city told me the other 
day that he had to pay 11 different kinds of taxes to 11 differ- 
ent governments and political subdivisions of government; 
that he conducted a small business, worked hard, practiced 
economy, and that in spite of all this he was unable to feed 
and clothe his family comfortably, educate his children, and 
pay these enormous taxes; that any road he selected for life's 
travel seemed to lead to the bankruptcy courts. 

In my State, the individual citizen is generally compelled to 
pay six different kinds of taxes to six different Government 
and political subdivisions. 

First, he must pay to the Federal Government, both direct 
and indirect tax, then he must pay State tax, then he must 
pay a county tax, then he must pay a city tax, then a good- 
roads tax, then a school-district tax, and in addition to this in 
many places, he must pay public improvement district taxes, 
such as levee, irrigation, drainage, and navigation tax. 

If it were not for the fact that when God created our coun- 
try, he endowed it with wonderful productivity, our citizen- 
ship could not stand the burden of taxation imposed. The 
sun in his majestic course does not look down upon a richer 
land or one more capable of administering to the wants and 
gratifying the luxurious taste of man. 

When we realize that the citizens of this country are being 
taxed by the Federal Government for the administration of our 
Government alone, seven years after the great war, the enor- 
mous sum of $4,000,000,000, making an annual drain upon the 
productive forces of our country, the wayfaring man, though he 
be a fool, will clearly understand that the citizenship and in- 
dustry can not long stand up under this fearful annual drain. 
The sole responsibility for our loose and inefficient appropria- 
tion system, rests solely upon Congress. It can not dodge this 
responsibility, nor hide behind the request of the Chief Execu- 
tive for appropriations. The President, of course, is responsible 
to the people for extravagantly requesting Congress for extray- 
agant appropriations; but Congress itself is alone responsible 
for granting such appropriations. Reduction of appropriations, 
reduction of public expenditures, reduction of taxation is the 
crying need of the hour, and it is up to Congress to rise above 
party expediency, and follow the real economists of the Senate 
and House, regardless of party affiliations. We should get to- 
gether and devise a definite system of appropriating public 
funds that will reestablish our Government upon an efficient 
and economic basis. 

I must admit that the history of appropriations for the four 
years’ operation under the much-heralded Budget system is 
disappointing to me and falls far short of accomplishing the 
economic reforms I hoped for when I supported the legislation 
creating the Budget system. I admit, however, that it renders 
some real economical seryice. It is my purpose to-day to re- 
view the four yeärs, 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926, operation under 
the Budget system. . 
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I find that the grand total estimated by the Budget and 
requested of Congress by the President for the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government amount to $10,627,335,181.39; that 
the Appropriations Committee of the House, taking these 
Budget estimates as a basis, conducted thorough hearings to 
determine the amount actually necessary for the economical 
administration of the Government and reported bills to the 
House carrying a total appropriation of $9,994,658,781.53, which 
was a decrease of the amount estimated as necessary by the 
Budget, and requested of Congress by the President, of 
$632,676,400.06. Notwithstanding the fact that the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House had conducted searching investi- 
gations into every item of the appropriations in determining 
the necessity therefor, and that the members of this committee 
haye become specialists on the amount needed for the economi- 
cal administration of the Government, the House increased this 
recommendation $65,304,024.30; and notwithstanding this in- 
crease by the House of the recommendations of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, this amount appropriated by the House was 
$567,172,375.76 less than the amount estimated as necessary by 
the Budget and requested of the Congress by the President. 
When these bills went to the Senate it increased the House 
Appropriations $336,668,591.97 ; and notwithstanding this enor- 
mous increase of the House appropriation bills by the Sen- 
ate, this amount passed by the Senate was still $230,503,783.77 
less than the amount estimated was necessary by the Budget 
and requested of Congress by the President. 

These appropriation bills then went to conference commit- 
tees. All of these conference committees are composed of 
Members selected from the Appropriations Committee of the 
House and Senate. In conference the House conferees suc- 
ceeded in reducing the Senate’s increase of appropriations 
$113,675,017.20, which resulted in a total amount being appro- 
priated of $10,283,156,380.62, which Is an increase of the amount 
appropriated in the original appropriation bills by the House 
of $222,993,574.97. This amount, thus finally enacted into law, 
is $344,178,800.97 less than the amount estimated as necessary 
by the Budget and requested of Congress by the President. 

Thus it appears that the Appropriations Committee of the 
House is the most economical Government appropriation agency 
in our Government, to the extent of $632,676,400.06. That the 
House is more economical than the Senate to the extent of 
$336,668,591.97, and that the Senate and House combined as 
Congress, is more economical than the President by $344,178,- 
800.97. [Applause.] It therefore follows that if the House 
and Senate had been as economical as the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House, the taxpayers would have been saved 
$632,676,400.06; that if the Senate had been as economical as 
the House, the taxpayers would have been saved $336,668,- 
591.97; that if the President and the Bureau of the Budget 
had been as economical as the House and Senate, the taxpayers 
would have been saved $344,178,800.97, and corresponding de- 
crease of taxes would have resulted. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will my colleague yield for a brief 
observation. As I understand the situation, it is nearly always 
the custom of the Senate to increase the appropriations of the 
House, and the conferees of the House usually succeed in 
bringing about a very material reduction from the increases 
which are made in the Senate. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I have tried to make this a complete re- 
view of the appropriations of the Budget system and to point 
out the most extravagant department of the Government, the 
second most extravagant department of the Government, and 
the third most extravagant department. As I have stated 
above, the Appropriations Committee of the House is the most 
economical governmental appropriating instrumentality within 
our governmental organism, and it is reasonably backed up by 
the House. The House conferees, appointed from the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House, succeeded in cutting down 
the increased appropriations of the Senate $113,675,017.20. An- 
swering the first part of my colleague’s [Mr. Back] question, 
the Senate always needlessly increases the amount of every 
appropriation bill passed by the House. For instance, I have 
before me a tabulated statement of the appropriation bills as 
passed by the House and Senate for the year 1926, which I will 
place in the Recorp and which shows that the Senate increased 
every bill in various amounts from $30,060 to $33,994,457.21, 
such increases amounting to the aggregate of $45,276,998.72 for 
the fiscal year 1926 alone. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
brief observation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think the country ought to know 
that while this service is usually of a rather inconspicuous 


Will the gentleman yield for another 
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kind, it is very valuable nevertheless. And I want to add this 
further observation for the consideration of the Members of 
the House, that this work of the conferees of the House is of 
the greatest importance to the sound economical administration 
of our Government. There is no more important work per- 
formed by any Members of the House than this. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The gentleman is correct. The real serv- 
ice rendered to the people of the United States by Congress is 
not rendered on the floor of the House or Senate, but is 
rendered in the committee room, where an enormous amount of 
work is performed and which is entirely unknown to the public 
generally. [Applause.] So, concluding this branch of the dis- 
cussion and basing conclusions upon the estimates of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, as approved and requested of Congress by 
the President, the executive is the most extravagant branch of 
the Federal Government; the Senate is the second most ex- 
travagant branch of the Government; and the House is the 
most economical unit of the Federal Government in appropri- 
ating the taxpayer’s money. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. Has not that been true time out of mind, and 
yet the House rarely gets credit for doing this work? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Credit! The House never gets credit for 
any of its good work. It is derided throughout the country, 
and yet it Is the one department of Government that protects 
the Treasury of the United States from numerous raids from 
many sources. I am glad the gentleman from Connecticut 
interrupted me. That recalls to mind an incident that hap- 
pened two weeks ago; and lest any man think I do not hold 
this good Republican, Mr. Tirson, in high esteem, I want to” 
say to you that I understand that years ago the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Tison] was a barefoot boy roaming 
over the hills and valleys of Connecticut. At that time he had 
no fund to educate himself, and there was no one who was 
legally liable for his education, but he determined to make his 
mark in the world, and by his individual efforts he worked 
his way through preparatory schools and through Yale and 
continued that course after he graduated by instructing him- 
self, by preserving himself, by living for his fellow man, that he 
might live for him; he gained steadfast footing at every step, 
mounting to eminence and distinction until he is one of the 
principal personalities directing the policy and guiding the 
destiny of this great Nation. [Applause.] But I will say to 
the majority leader that this deserved compliment to him does 
not mean that I approve of all his votes and actions in this 
House. Iwill now relate an incident of his that I do not 
approve, whith happened about two weeks ago. 

The gentleman from Connecticut had a conference at the 
White House, and evidently appropriations, extravagance, and 
economy were discussed in that conference; and the President 
of the United States requested the gentleman from Connecticut 
to carry a request to the House, with which he complied, to the 
effect that the President hoped that the House would not 
increase the appropriations. Now, had I been the majority 
leader and the President had been of my party, I would have 
said, “Oh, no, Mr. President; I will not carry that message 
to the House. Do you know, Mr. President, that the House 
during every Congress since the Budget system has been in 
operation consistently and persistently reduced the amount you 
requested of Congress in the enormous sum of $567,172,375.76? 
With all due respect to you and your high office, my carrying 
this message to the House would be too much like the devil 
sending a message by St. Peter to the Saviour to be good.” 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. I have served with the gentleman on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for a number of years and am familiar 
with the great value of the services rendered by him in the 
preparation of the various appropriation bills and the paring 
down of the estimates submitted, and I unhesitatingly say that 
there is no Member of this House who by reason of his work, 
his ability, and his general knowledge of the subject of appro- 
priations and the finances of our country is better qualified to 
speak on the subject of appropriations by Congress than the 
gentleman from Texas. He is one of the most hard-working 
and most influential members of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and has contributed in large measure to the economies 
and reductions to which he refers. There has not been a session 
of Congress that his effective work in behalf of governmental 
economy has not saved millions of dollars to the Treasury. I 
wanted to ask the gentleman this: With the exception, possibly, 
of one or two bills at this session, has there been during the 
entire history of the Budget a single bill carrying appropria- 
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tions recommended or reported to the House by the Committee 
on Appropriations in which the estimates of the Budget and the 
requests of the President were not greatly reduced? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I do not think there has been. In reply 
to the gentleman, I will say, further, that I have the figures, 
year by year, for each year since the operation of the Budget; 
and in answer to that question I will state: In 1923 the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House reduced the Budget esti- 
mates and the amount requested by the President $509,855,- 
659.33, in 1924 by $40,971,815.39, in 1925 by $29,328,642.65, in 
1926 by $52,520,282.69, or a total in the four years of 
$632,676,400.06. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman’s fig- 
ures finally show how the bills, as prepared by the Committee 
on Appropriations, compare with the way they passed through 
the House and were finally enacted into law? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes; to the cent. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. They show, do they not, 
that the bills as they come from the Appropriations Committee 
are smaller than they ever are afterwards? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Certainly. It shows this, in further 
reply to the gentleman, that they come from the Appropria- 
tions Committee, you might say, carrying moderate amounts. 
When they strike the House it is one continued fight, the Ap- 
propriations Committee battling to keep them down and Mem- 
bers of the House offering amendments to increase the amounts. 
Have you ever known of an amendment being offered on the 
floor of the House to decrease an appropriation? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Never; and, in turn, -has 
the gentleman ever known a bill recommended by the Appro- 
priations Committee to carry a less amount when it left the 
House than when it came to the House from the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Absolutely not. Then when these bills 
went to the Senate, every amendment offered in the Senate 
was to increase and none to decrease the appropriations. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. But after all these stupendous ef- 


forts are made by the membership of the House and the mem- 


bership of the Senate to increase the appropriations they are 
still less than the President says is necessary to run the Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Absolutely—$344,178,800.97 less. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. And yet he is held out to the coun- 
try as the economy President, is he not? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. He is like the moon, only reflecting 
the light of the sun. The Appropriations Committee of the 
House, and the House, forces upon the President, the Budget, 
and the Senate such economies as we practice, and the Presi- 
dent permits himself to be heralded abroad as the great economy 
President in violation of the sacred injunction: “Render unto 
Cæsar the things that are Cœsar's and unto God the things 
that are God's.“ 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Has the gentleman ever known the newspapers 
to earry the fact that the House is reducing the Budget every 
year? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I have never known of it. 

Mr. JONES. None of the big papers carry that information. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. A yery few of the small ones. 

Mr. JONES. But frequently they carry the statement trat 
the House is extravagant? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. Contrary to the facts. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Has the gentleman any 
figures showing how the appropriations prior to the operation 
of the Budget compare with the estimates submitted by the 
departments? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No; I could not get the time to handle 
that vast subject. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That would have been a 
very interesting subject. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It would have been a very interesting 
study, and at some later day I may be able to reach it. I want 
to further comment on the action of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. TILSOoN I. If those on the majority side of the 
House will stand up before the House and proclaim the econo- 
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mies it is forcing upon the President, the Budget, and Senate, 
and proclaim it from the house tops, and produce the figures 
and the facts, then, and only then, will we occupy the ex- 
alted position that our real services command in the eyes of 
the American people. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes, 

Mr. TILSON. While the Appropriations Committee—and the 
House backing up the Appropriations Committee—trims the 
Budget and trims what the Senate does, is it not a fact that 
all of the difficulty is not with the appropriations but it is with 
the authorizations, and sometimes the House is a littie bit 
reckless in its authorizations, which the gentleman's committee 
has to make good? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That is true. 

Mr. TILSON. And it is the authorizations we fear and not 
the committee. The committee has done very well, and no 
praise could be too high for what it has done. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I concede that. A great deal of the ex- 
travagance in this Government comes from authorizations which 
neyer ought to haye been made, and I further contend that 
there are other extraxagances which can be eliminated by the 
Congress. [Applause.] And let me tell you one thing: Just 
as long as we have the present appropriating system we will 
never have an economical Government. The Federal Govern- 
ment has branched out into numerous cooperative enterprises 
between the Federal Government and the States, each paying 
one-half the expense. This money thus appropriated by the 
Federal Goyernment is spent in the different States, and every 
Member of the House and every Member of the Senate com- 
ing from such States conceives it to be his duty to try to in- 
crease that appropriation; and if he succeeds in increasing it. 
he receives: the plaudits of his constituents for his great work 
and great accomplishments in Congress. And thus from year to 
year and from session to session the appropriations are piling 
higher and higher. Where will this end? What will 50 or 100 


‘years from to-day unfold on the question of extravagance. 


The people and industrial enterprises will be ground to death 
under the iron heel of taxation. For illustration, compare the 
fiscal years 1925 and 1926 for the ordinary expenses of conducting 5 
the Government (not including the permanent annual appro- 
priations which constitute the interest and sinking fund for our 
public debt, amounting to $1,400,000,000), the total appropria- 
tions for 1925 amounting to $2,329,042,585.50, while for 1926 
these appropriations were increased to $2,751,624,741.67, which 
is an increase of governmental expenditures of 1926 over 1925 
of $422,582,156.10. If these figures denote the enormous annual 
increase under our inefficient appropriation system, we may 
well look to the future with fear and apprehension. We must 
change our appropriating system that there may be guaranteed 
to the people of the United States a real economical Govern- 


‘ment. 


I see my distinguished colleague, who made such an able 
speech on constitutional construction the other day in the 


House, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker], [Ap- 


plause.] 

The gentleman contended that Congress did not have the 
power under the Constitution to make these cooperative appro- 
priations. He may or he may not be right, but I know that 
when Congress makes such appropriations there is no one 
vested with a legal right to test the constitutional right of 
Congress to make them. So whether the Congress has that 
right or not makes no difference. In view of my distinguished 
colleague's position, let me suggest to him that he could verify 
his views by proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
prohibiting Congress from making any appropriations other 
than those essential to carry into effect the powers expressly 
delegated in the Constitution to the Federal Goyernment, and 
prohibiting Congress from making any appropriation under 
the general welfare clause of the Constitution of the United 
States. If that amendment was adopted—and I am not ready 
to commit myself to it without referring it to my constituents— 
we would have an economical Government so long as it was 
retained in the Constitution. 3 

As the Constitution now stands, Congress can make appro- 
priations for any purpose under the sun, and no one is vested 
with the right to legally question the legal right of Congress 
to make such appropriations. The only remedy is to refuse to 
reelect such Members of Congress who yoted for such appro- 
priations. A poor remedy. It is like locking the garage door 
after your automobile has been stolen. Congress, in my judg- 
ment, will not, of its own accord, submit to the people any 
amendment placing a limitation upon its unlimited appropriat- 
ing powers. No government or department of government has 
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ever been known to voluntarily surrender any of its rights 
and powers. So that if a limitation is to be placed upon the 
unlimited appropriating powers of Congress, it must be done 
by the States submitting such amendment of the Constitution 
to the States or people for ratification. 

This suggested amendment is a drastic. remedy and should 
be thoroughly and well considered, and the results of its adop- 
tion should be carefully weighed as against the evils that now 
exist. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for another 
question? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. In Texas our governor has the au- 
thority to veto any item of an appropriation bill without veto- 
ing the whole bill. I wonder what my colleague thinks of the 
advisability, if it could be done, of conferring upon the Presi- 
dent that power. I think it would be a wise thing to do. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes; if you had an economical President 
at the time the bill went to him, if an item was not included 
in the Budget, it might do some good, but under present condi- 
tions, with the House and the Senate appropriating less than 
the Budget estimates and therefore less than requested of Con- 
gress by the President, how could you expect the President to 
veto any item he had theretofore requested Congress to appro- 
priate? © 

Gentlemen, there are only two hopes of an economical Fed- 
eral Government in the future. One of them is—and this is no 
reflection upon our present President because he is doing the 
best he knows how to conduct an economical administration— 
but one hope is the adoption of the amendment I have just sug- 
gested. The other hope is that there may arise from the Ameri- 
can people a man who may be called to the White House pos- 
sessing those qualities that equip him for leadership of men; 
possessing moral, physical, and political courage, and imbued 
with the real principles of economy; a man who can see the 
great problem confronting the future of this Nation as an ex- 
travagant and corrupt Government resulting in decay and ruin, 
and who regardless of party expediency or party success will 
exercise the veto power in the cause of economy. Such men do 
not often arise, but they have arisen in our country; men like 
the immortal George Washington; men like the immortal An- 
drew Jackson; men like the immortal Grover Cleveland and 
Woodrow Wilson. [Applause.] These men, all of them, came 
not to pillage but to serve their country and have retired from 
her service through the portals of everlasting fame. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield for just a short 
question? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I have seen some criticism in the papers 
that the Committee on Appropriations has been a little negli- 
gent in its appropriations for agriculture. Is it not the fact 
that they have in all instances taken care of the needs of 
agriculture in the appropriations they have made in recen 
years? ' 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Absolutely. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. From my observation I do not think that 
criticism is justified. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Absolutely not. I will say to my col- 
league from Texas, the subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, which handles the agricultural appropriations, 
presided over by that able economist and agriculturist, Mr. 
Macee of New York, assisted by Mr. Wason, Mr. Dickinson, 
Mr. Lee of Georgia, and myself, have at heart a sincere desire 
to promote the agricultural interests of the Nation in every 
legitimate way, and we have done that. [Applause.] Even the 
Department of Agriculture has no complaint. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? ` ; 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Certainly. ; 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Can the gentleman in any way 
account for the fact that Congress gets no credit for being 
economical while the administration seems to be constantly 
praised for its economy program? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Oh, yes; that explanation is plain. It 
only proceeds from the lips and pens of those who before the 
President “crook the pregnant hinges of the knee that thrift 
may follow fawning.” Of course, the head of the Nation, with 
all its patronage at his command, must be praised. His every 
effort must be applanded by those who seek to profit by his 
patronage, and they are the busybodies who defame and slan- 
der the House and laud every act and word of the President. 
It has ever been thus and will probably continue so through- 
out unending time. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion let me state to you that until our 
appropriating system has been revised and a new and effective 
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one adopted the Committee on Appropriations of the House 
and the House must stand, as they have always stood, between 
the Treasury of the United States and the cohorts of extrava- 
gance. They must stand like Stonewall Jackson stood at Bull 
Run; yes, they must stand like a stone wall around the Treas- 
ury of the United States, a stone wall that vandals can not 
seale and loot the Treasury under the form of law. [Applause.] 

That the Members of Congress may have an opportunity of 
studying this great question of economy versus extravagance 
and the people of the United States may rightly place the 
responsibility for extravagant appropriations, I insert here in 
the Record six correctly tabulated statements showing consecu- 
tively the amount requested of Congress by the President and 
the Budget, the action of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House thereon, the action of the House and the action of the 
Senate, and the action of the conference committees of the 
House and Senate during the existence of the Budget system, 
which covers the fiscal years 1928, 1924, 1925, and 1926. These 
statements do not include the permanent annual appropria- 
tions, which are approximately the same amount for each year: 
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A statement relating to the completed fiscal years since the inaugura- 
tion of the Budget system 


Grand total of the | Grand total of the 
appropriations 
recommended by 
House Committee 
on Appropriations 


2 ber aciicasenaies $2, 957, 787, 376. 83 $509, . 33 
Lg eae Ete kpc 2, 567, 259, 344. 61 40, 971, 815. 39 
SR ATS 2, 338, 007. 222. 58 29, 328, 642. 65 
C ͤ ——— ES EE, 2, 704, 221, 237. 57 52, 520, 282. 69 

3 10, 627, 335, 181. 59 632, 676, 400. 06 


Increase com- 
Grand total of the } pared with re- 
ations | commendation 
by the of House ap- B 

priation 
‘ommittee 


TTT 
1924. 
1925. 
CCC 
S SENN LEEN r $2, 721, 806, 104. 37 
1 EE 2, 571, 538, 902. 10 
1925... ...----2-a0-n--------- 626. 72 
I 
Grand total 
Grand total of the | Grand total of the 
Increase com- 
Fiscal year appropriations appropriations with 
passed by the as finally en- 8 — totals 


The foregoing statement does not include the permanent annual 
appropriations, amounting to $1,400,000,000 for fiscal year 1926, and 
slightly larger amounts for preceding years, which constitutes the 
sinking fund and interest on the publie debt. So that to determine 
the amount of all appropriations for all purposes, add $1,400,000,000 to 
the totals of each year’s appropriations in second column of above 
statement, y 


Grand 2 of the 
appropriations as 
Rally enacted 


Grand total of es- 
timates requested 
by the President 


1926 
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Concise statement showing history of appropriations for the four years’ operation under the Budget system, fiscal years 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1928 
Read down the columns} 
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Action of Budget and President | Action of Appropriation 


Total amount estimated by the | Total amount recommended to 


Budget and requested of Con- the House for by Ap- 
gress by the President— propriations Commit tes of 
the House— 


$10, 627, 335, 181. 59 $9, 994, 658, 781. 53 


which is a decrease of the amount 
estimated b 


President of— of— 


House’s action 


Total 1 passed by 
the House in acting upon the 

recommendation of its Appro- 

priations Committee— 

$10, 000, 162, 805, 83 

which is an increase of the Ap- 
propriation Committee’s rec- 
ommendation to the House 

$65, 304, 024. 30 

and which is a decrease of the 

amount estimated b; 


Action of conference committee 
and Congress 


Total appropriations passed Ly 
the —.—.— 3 upon pe 
appro passed by 
tbe House— 


Total amount as finally enacted 
inte law— 


$10, 396, $31, 397. 82 


which is an increase of the total 
. 


$10, 283, 156, 389, 62 


which is an increase of total ap- 
oar aed passed by the 


$336, 668, 591. 97 
and which is an increase of the 


$222, 993, 574. 79 
and which is sn increase of 


y the amount approved by the Ap- amount approved by the Ap- 
Budget and requested of Con- priations Committee of iations Committee of 
gress by the President o. the! House (as sufficient for all) tie Hoose of— 
$567, 172, 375. 78 $402, 172, 616, 29 $288, 497, 599. 09 
and which is a decrease of the | and which is a decrease of the 
amount estimated by the amount estimated by the 
Budget and requested of Con- Budget and requested of Con- 
grass by the President of gress by the President of— 
$230, 503, 783. 77 $344, 178, 800. 97 
In conference, the House con- 
ferees succeeded in reducing 


the Senate’s increases in the 
sum of— 


$113, 675, 017. 20 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ackerman.) Under the 
special order the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH] 
is recognized for 35 minutes. [Applause.] 


RETIREMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service of the House, it seems necessary, 
in justice to the committee, to outline briefly the existing sys- 
tem of retirement for classified civil-service employees and the 
activities of the committee with respect to proposed legislation 
for the purpose of liberalizing the present system and correct- 
ing the more glaring of its defects. 

By reason of stories recently appearing in the press, including 
purported interviews by those who have to do with controlling 
the legislative program for the remainder of this session, an 
impression may be created, both in the minds of the public 
and of the Members of this House, that failure to enact any 
retirement legislation at the present session would be due to the 
indolence, ignorance, and general incompetence of the commit- 
tee in dealing with the subject. In fact, one might imagine 
that the existence of the problem itself, with its attendant 
difficulties, perplexities, and possible embarrassments, is solely 
the fault of the Committee on the Civil Service. 

The committee does not relish the rôle of scapegoat, does not 
deserve it, and refuses to play it. The retirement system, with 
its vexatious problems, is here whether we like it or not and 
whether we legislate with respect to it or not. The retirement 
act was passed in the spring of 1920 by the overwhelming votes 
of both the Senate and the House of Representatives and be- 
came a law by the signature of President Wilson on May 22, 
1920. It passed in the House of Representatives on April 30, 
1920, and there were only 54 votes cast against it. Of these, 
there are Members of the present Congress 34, of whom only 
2 are Republicans. Everybody who voted for the bill then knew, 
and ought to know now, that the payment of retirement annui- 
ties costs money, and that this money must be found some- 
where, sometime, 

The system has been in operation for six years, during which 
time substantial sums of money have been paid out in annui- 
ties that manifestly were not contributed by the beneficiaries. 
Yet, as far as I know, not one step has been taken or even a 
suggestion made to meet the situation, either by those charged 
with financing the activities of the Government or those pre- 
paring the appropriations for these purposes. 

The Committee on the Civil Service has not been remiss in 
this respect. It is no part of the function of a legislative com- 
mittee to draft or report methods of financing Government 
activities entered into by reason of its recommendations or to 
direct the making of specific appropriations therefor. The 
retirement law carries blanket authority for the making of 


any and all necessary appropriations to carry out such method 
of financing the system as may be adopted. Instead of being 
vemiss in this respect the Civil Service Committee has ex- 
ceeded its duties and responsibilities and has in its reports 
on bills in the last Congress repeatedly called attention to the 
financial obligations of the Government with respect to the 
system and to the fact that these obligations were increasing. 
In the last Congress, in a speech under date of March 4, 1925, 
I again called attention to these facts, pointing out the actu- 
aries’ estimate of the Government liability and specifically 
pointing out that the Government's actual indebtedness as of 
June, 1924, was about $12,000,000. 

The law created a board of three actuaries, who annually 
report on the financial condition of the retirement fund. The 
fifth annual report of such actuaries was submitted to Con- 
gress on March 29, 1926, was promptly printed, and was avail- 
able to all who are concerned or ought to be concerned about 
the Government's financial responsibilities to the retirement 
fund, This contained not only revised estimates of the cost of 
the existing system but also of various proposed modifications. 
Such estimates were carried in the three previous reports of 
the actuaries, equally available to all who care to be informed 
on the subject. 4 

The one outstanding fact to be learned from a study of the 
actuaries’ figures is that none of the estimates of the actuaries, 
standing by itself, reveals the cost to the Government of the 
retirement system either now or at any given time in the 
future. The actuaries have submitted only two kinds of esti- 
mates. The first is a valuation of the retirement system limited 
to what is termed the “membership” at the time the valua- 
tion is made, In their last estimate of the existing system 
this membership was limited to the 11,000 annuitants now on 
the roll and the active employees to the number of 388,000. 
The valuation includes the sum total of annuities payable and 
to become payable to this limited membership until the last one 
is gone. It estimates the amount of contribution to be paid by 
the existing membership until their retirement, together with 
the earnings of such contributions. It subtracts these contri- 
bution assets from the annuity liabilities and balances the 
valuation by inserting the difference as the sum total of ap- 
propriations to be made by the Government. Of course, in 
actuality new contributors are constantly entering, and these 
eventually will become new annuitants not embraced in such a 
valuation. This class of estimate has value and is necessary 
in determining a sound method of financing retirement, but 
manifestly standing alone it does not shed light on the specific 
amount to be appropriated next year or 10 years hence or 50 
years hence. 

The other class of estimates furnished by the actuaries 
consists of segregating the normal cost of the retirement system 
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from the deficiency cost. In a retirement system such as ours, 
where the employee contributes a certain percentage of his 
salary to defray the cost of his annuity, the total amount of 
his contributions and their earnings during his active period of 
service can be estimated, the value of his annuity at the time 
of his retirement can be estimated, and consequently the extent 
to which such contributions will cover the cost of the an- 
nuity can be ascertained. 

The difference, if any, is the cost of his annuity to the Goy- 
ernment, The actuaries call “normal cost” when each annui- 
tant has contributed throughout the entire period of his active 
Service, and this state will arrive when all those who are 
beneficiaries of the system and who were in the service prior 
to 1920, when contributions first began, are gone. It is per- 
fectly obvious that the Government in retiring those who have 
contributed not at all or only during a part of their service is 
assuming an added burden with respect to them. The differ- 
ence between the full contribution the law contemplates an 
employee to make and the actual contribution made since 1920 
by the retired employee is the measure of the increased burden 
on the Government and is called by the actuaries the deficiency 
cost. 

This second class of estimates approximates the total lump 
sum of the deficiency cost, divides it into 30 annual payments, 
and figures what the percentage of the total pay roll such 
annual payments represent. The estimate also approximates 
the normal cost of the retirement of the existing membership 
and likewise divides it into 30-year periods, ascertaining the 
amount of each such annual payment and the percentage of the 
pay roll it represents. It is obvious that these annual pay- 
ments and these percentages of the pay roll mean nothing at 
all unless it is determined to meet the deficiency cost and the 
normal cost of the present membership of the retirement sys- 
tem in the first 30 years of the system's existence. No one 
responsible for the finances of the Government or the appro- 
priation of its money or who has any official interest in retire- 
ment has suggested such a course. 

Mr. HUDSON. Is it not self-evident that when the Govern- 
ment established the retirement system that they must provide 
for this deficiency? And they should have done it before this 
time. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The gentleman emphasizes the point 
which I made earlier in my speech. 

From all this it is perfectly obvious that the figures of the 
actuaries do not reveal the cost to the Government year by 
year of either the existing system or any proposed modifica- 
tion, Consequently, additional reports from the actuaries may 
be called for from now until doomsday without receiving 
further light on the question of what appropriation should be 
made now or in any given year in the future, No answer to 
this question can be given until some one determines in what 
manner the cost of retirement is to be met. The question is 
not what must be paid, but how and when it shall be paid. 
This determination is most emphatically outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on the Civil Service, and unless and 
until it is answered your committee is utterly helpless to pro- 
cure and present estimates of appropriations necessary from 
year to year to meet the cost to the Government of either the 
existing system or any modification thereof it may propose. 

Mr. COLTON. I have followed the gentleman with a great 
deal of interest, but I can not see why your committee can not 
determine the amount. 2 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The actuaries have guessed at it. 

Mr. COLTON. Is it just a guess? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It is more than a guess; it is based on 
figures that the committee believed are approximate but sub- 
stantially inflated, There are certain elements of inflation we 
can demonstrate. 

Mr. COLTON. 
mine the amount. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The total amount of deficiency? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. That has been estimated and reported by 
the committee in its report and by the actuaries. 

Mr. BOX. Perhaps the gentleman gave it, but I did not 
tatch it. What would be the cost over and above the amount 
rontributed by the employees, whether the bill the committee 
proposes will bring the normal sum within the sum contrib- 
hted by the employees? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The committee is of that opinion. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. What do you mean by the normal 
cost? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The cost to the Government of the an- 
nuity of each individual, or the sum total of the annuities of all 
beneficiaries, when each such beneficiary has contributed 


What I can not see is why you can not deter- 


throughout the active period of his service. In the genera- 
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tions to come it is not fair to charge the employees making 
full contributions for the expenditures incurred by the Goy- 
ernment in paying deficiency costs to those who were retired 
without haying made contributions. 

In these circumstances, upbraiding the committee for the 
omissions of others beyond its control is grossly unfair. All 
this was set forth in the recent report of the committee, a copy 
of which was mailed to every Member of the House. Ap- 
parently the report found prompt lodgment in the waste baskets 
of the committee's detractors. 

Furthermore, the committee has found the estimates of the 
actuaries to be substantially inflated, even beyond the point of 
the ordinary loading which cautions actuaries indulge in to pro- 
tect the solyency of their companies. Thousands of people are 
carried in the estimates as retired employees drawing annui- 
ties when, in fact, they are active employees paying contri- 
butions. 

After considering and analyzing available figures, the com- 
mittee recently reported a bill. This bill is not a new proposi- 
tion. It is substantially the bill reported in the last Congress 
and passed in the Senate. Neither in the last Congress nor in 
this was the committee made aware of any substantial objec- 
tion to its provisions until recently. The committee believes 
this bill to be fair and reasonable and advantageous to the Goy- 
ernment as well as to the employees. It believes that under its 
provisions the contributions of the employees will come pretty 
close to carrying the normal cost of retirement. Certainly the 
provisions of the bill can be so modified as to insure this re- 
sult. We have expressed our willingness to consider all sug- 
gestions for such modifications as do not violate the funda- 
mental principles underlying the system. : 

The bulk of the cost to the Government is the deficiency cost. 
The system is perpetual as long as the Government endures and 
has employees. Methods can be devised for spreading this cost 
over as long a space of time as may be desired, in order that no 
undue burden need fall on the Treasury in any one year or 
period of years. Such a method is indicated in the report of 
the committee. 

The impressive totals found in the actuaries’ tables do not 
frighten the committee. The salary of a $1,200 clerk entering 
at the average age and quitting the service at the average age 
will with its earnings exceed $100,000. Yet when it is proposed 
to employ an additional $1,200 clerk in a bureau nobody wrings 
his hands with despair at the $100,000 cost involved. The na- 
tions of Europe, sweating blood in an effort to make their budg- 
ets balance, generally maintain equitable systems of retire- 
ment for their civilian employees. It is fair to assume the 
United States can afford to do likewise. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I will. 

Mr. HUDSON. I recognize the gentleman is making a very 
fine connected statement and I do not want to interrupt him 
except to bring out further the question of the gentleman from 
Kansas as to the normal cost. Has the gentleman estimated 
what will be the normal basis for the retirement fund? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Anybody can determine that as readily 
as I can. It will be when the last person now in active service 
who was in such service prior to August, 1920, shall have 
retired and eventually died. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I Will. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee has made a very splendid speech, and I would like to 
make an observation asking him a question. Is it not true in 
the last Congress the Committee on Civil Service in the House 
reported out a bill which passed the Senate, and that committee 
made every effort to get a hearing on the floor of the House for 
the bill, but we were unable to do so. Is not that correct? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. That is a fact. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Is it not further true that the committee 
has unanimously reported out a bill in the present Congress 
that does not call for the present appropriation of a single 
penny, nor does it contemplate calling for an appropriation for 
years to come, in order to allow an increase in annuities for 
these employees, the maximum being $720, and only a few get- 
ting the maximum. Is not that a correct statement? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. In a modified way it is. I would like to 
Say to the gentleman from Virginia that the report of the 
committee advocates and the gentleman personally advocates 
the payment of interest on the annual cash obligations of the 
Government to the retirement fund that have accumulated and 
that will accrue from year to year. In that way the Govern- 
ment liability will not be pyramided but remain the same 
through the years by the payment of interest. In other words, 
whatever is due at any given time will still be due in the 
future, but without accretions, and that is all that in the 
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judgment of myself is necessary at the present time, or for 
a period running from 15 to 25 years from now. The pay- 
ment of this interest, as Government expenditures go, is a 
trivial sum. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Is it not true the committee has made 
every effort in the last Congress and this Congress to get 
retirement legislation and so far has been unable to get the 
steering committee of the House to allow us to bring the 
legislation on the floor of this House for consideration. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The chairman of the committee will 
state that he has made no formal demand as yet either upon 
the steering committee or the Committee on Rules for con- 
sideration of this legislation. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Is not the chairman of the committee 
aware of the fact that the distinguished leader of the majority 
has stated to the press that there would be no consideration of 
retirement legislation because the committee had brought the 
matter to the House in such a sloppy manner that they could 
not tell anything about it. Are not those the words he used, 
“sloppy manner“? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The leader of the House, the gentleman 
from Connecticut, has assured the gentleman from New Jersey 
that he was misquoted in that interview; that what he may 
have said was grossly exaggerated. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield? Can the chair- 
man of the committee at this time give any hope for the 
consideration of this measure at this session? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The chairman, of course, can give hope, 
because he himself entertains hope. Hope springs eternal in 
the human breast. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROWNING. Does the gentleman have anything except 
his hope to base his expectation on? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Nothing definite, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee; the gentleman has nothing definite. 

Mr. BROWNING. Of course, as a member of the com- 
mittee and knowing how the chairman of this committee has 
worked faithfully for this legislation, I was in hope possibly 
the leadership of the House would relent from their present 
apparent position and allow us a chance to get the House to 
pass on whether they think this legislation is proper or not. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman will permit, what is the 
extent of the gentleman’s hope? The gentleman says he hopes 
to get the bill before the House. Will the gentleman tell us 
the extent of that hope? Does the gentleman say this is an 
eternal hope? Does the gentleman think we will have to wait 
eternally before this measure is brought in here? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It is a hope that is limited by the last 
day of the present session of Congress. 

Mr. BROWNING. I want to say that I am not questioning 
the sincerity of the chairman in getting this legislation before 
the House, but I was in hope the gentleman might have some 
message from the leadership on the other side that we might 
have consideration at this session. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. No; but the gentleman will answer the 
gentleman from Tennessee by stating generally that nothing 
has been done tending to estop the consideration of the legis- 
lation. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Do I understand the gentleman to state 
that he has not asked the Committee on Rules for a rule or 
asked the steering committee for an opportunity to have this 
legislation considered at this session? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The gentleman, I believe, stated that 
he had made no formal application either to the steering com- 
mittee or to the Committee on Rules as yet. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman make formal application 
in the near future? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The gentleman has been instructed by his 
committee to use all proper parliamentary means to secure 
consideration, Such means may vary from time to time, and 
therefore the gentleman can not state precisely what means 
he intends to employ at any given time. 

Mr. SCHAFER. In view of the fact that this is a long 
session and the session does not expire at any definite time, 
the friends of this legislation could refuse to vote for an ad- 
journment until the legislation was placed before the House, 
could they not? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. That is an interesting speculation. 

Mr. WOODRUM. The distinguished gentleman, of course, 
could not make the statement which I want him to make, but 
I know it is true, and I want to say that if the distinguished 
chairman of his committee had had his way there would have 
been retirement legislation in the last Congress, because I can 
say with all sincerity—and I hope it will not embarrass the 
gentleman—that he has been conscientious and relentless in his 
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efforts to secure legislation, but the gentleman is in an em- 
barrassing situation. 

The members of his Cabinet and of his party are stauding 
out to the country as deploring the fact that there is not an in- 
crease in the annuities, and lambasting Congress on that ac- 
count, and yet his President and the steering committce of his 
party in the House will not let him bring the bill out before 
the House, where it could pass unanimously if it had an oppor- 
tunity to come on the floor. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. If the gentleman thinks that is a proper 
interpolation in my speech, well and good; but I have had no 
intimation, either from the President or any others, to the 
effect that the legislation will not be considered. On the other 
hand, I have received expressions from yarious sources show- 
ing that a sympathetic interest in such legislation is being en- 
tertained, and I believe that to be the fact. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield the floor. [Applause.] 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, how much time is left of the 
gentleman's 35 minutes? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ACKERMAN). 
cial order. The gentleman has yielded the floor. 

Mr. BROWNE. How much time has he taken? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has consumed 27 minutes. 

Mr. BROWNE. Out of the 35? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNE. I ask unanimous consent that I may have 
the balance of that time. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleiaan will 
not make that request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin asks unanimous consent that he may proceed for eight 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Reserving the right to object—and I 
shall not object—I want to say that the balance of the after- 
noon has been set aside by unanimous consent of the House for 
the consideration of conservation and reforestation discussion. 
I hope that when the gentleman from Wisconsin finishes nis 
eight minutes no further requests for time will be made this 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
is recognized for eight minutes. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on the Civil 
Service, of which I am a member, began joint hearings on the 
retirement bills with the Senate committee soon after the con- 
vening of this Congress. The committee has had a great many 
witnesses before it—actuaries, experts, and others. It has con- 
sidered this bill, H. R. 7, which it has reported favorably upon, 
very thoroughly. The Senate committee has reported a bill 
similar to the House bill. Both bills have been considered for 
over four months by the committees, and both committees were 
unanimous in reporting the bills for passage, In the last ses- 
sion the House and Senate, after full consideration, presented 
similar bills with unanimous reports. The Senate bill passed 
the Senate, but the committee of the House were not able to 
get a consideration of it in the House. Now, it is very doubt- 
ful if the House will have a chance to even yote on the bill that 
the committees have unanimously reported to the House at this 
session of Congress. 

I hold in my hand here an interview printed by all the Wash- 
ington papers which I have never seen contradicted, and I do 
not think it has been contradicted. The headings are: 


[From the Washington Times, Saturday, April 17, 1926) 
HOPE FOR ACTION IS LOST 
There is no possibility of any legislation liberalizing retirement for 
Federal employees in this session of Congress,“ Representative JoHN Q. 
Tiusox, of Connecticut, Republican floor leader of the House, stated 
to-day after a conference with President Coolidge at the White House. 


This statement was made on last Saturday, April 17, and has 
not been contradicted. The question arises whether, after a 
thorough consideration of an important measure of this kind 
by a committee and a favorable report, it is possible that one 
man or a set of men can prevent the House of Representatives 
from voting and putting itself on record as being for or against 
this legislation? If so, it is not only a peculiar but a humili- 
ating situation. I do not think that there is a State in the 


It is a spe- 


Is there objection? 


Union or a single government in the world that pretends to 
have a democratic form of government where the parliament of 
that government or the legislature of that State would tolerate 
having the right to vote on legislation reported favorably by 
a committee taken away from it without having a chance to 
vote upon it. And yet the House of Representatives, the first 
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of the three departments of government created by the Con- 
stitution, has reduced itself, if this rule is continued and this 
precedent established, to a mere debating society, where we can 
only go through the motions of legislating and consider matters 
of great importance by mere academic discussion. This legis- 
lation affects 188,000 faithful employees of the Government. 
They are yery anxious about it. 

My friend from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH] has said that 
they have a retirement system in practically all the nations of 
the world and in most of the large cities and most of the large 
corporations in the United States have such a system. Such a 
system is not only humane but helps in efficiency ; and yet when 
a bill has been thoronghly worked out here and presented with 
a unanimous report from the committee composed of Repub- 
licans and Democrats, one man, a Member representing no more 
important constituency than any of the other 434 Members of 
the House of Representatives, can walk along the well-beaten 
path to the, White House and afterwards to state to the press of 
this country that we shall not have any legislation on the 
subject! 

Now there is other important legislation pending that has 
been reported favorably by committees, the Civil War veterans’ 
pill, the bill affecting the World War veterans, and the truth-in- 
fabric bill, one of the early pieces of legislation reported out 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Why 
can not the House have an opportunity to vote upon these im- 
portant bills and say whether they want them or not? I object 
to the President vetoing legislation before it gets to him. [Ap- 
plause.] When any department of government dictates what 
hills shall be considered by Congress and what bills shall not, 
that department of government is encroaching on the legislative 
branch of the Government, and I for one resent it. 

In other words, when a committee has for weeks and weeks 
considered an important measure and has favorably reported 
it—a measure which affects as many people as this measure 
does—and there is other legislation which should, be considered, 
like the pension bill for aged Civil War veterans and their 
widows that I referred to, which was passed almost unani- 
mously in the last session, and the truth-in-fabric bill, whieh 
has been knocking at the doors of this House for five or six 
years, I do not see why this House, the great sovereign body it 
is, can not bring up this legislation before it and vote it up or 
down, and if a majority vote in favor of it, then the President 
can exercise his prerogative as the Executive and veto it, and 
we can have our recourse after that. 

There is a movement all over the world to weaken the powers 
of the parliaments and usurp the power of the legislative 
branch of the government. Mussolini, the black-shirted dictator 
of Italy, has reduced the Parliament of Italy to a mere debating 
society. There are other countries, claiming to be democratic 
countries, whose parliaments are now under such dictatorships 
that the legislative branch of those countries has been reduced 
to a mere debating society. The Reichstag under the Kaiser 
was a mere debating society, going through the motions while 
the Kaiser was legislating, but the House of Representatives of 
America and the Parliament of England have heretofore stood 
up as great sovereign bodies and maintained their rights. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. BROWNE. For a question; yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER, The gentleman does not think it necessary 
to adjourn on the 15th or 16th of May with this important 
legislation not considered, does he? 

Mr. BROWNE. I certainly do not. I believe we could take 
up this legislation any afternoon, have two or three hours of 
general debate, and pass it almost unanimously, 

The Constitution of the United States, Article I, section 1, 
provides that— 


All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of 
the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Rep- 
reseutatives. 

Sec. 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed of Members 
chosen every second year by the people of the several States. 


The House of Representatives, the most important of the 
three coordinate branches of Government and created in the 
first article and first section of the Constitution, was supposed 
to legislate for the people without any interference or intimida- 
tion from either of the other departments of Goyernment. Is 
the present Congress fulfilling the sovereign functions for which 
it was created? Did the framers of the Constitution contem- 


plate that before any important legislation could be voted for 
by the Members of the House of Representatives that one or 
more of the Members of this body should go to the White House 
and consult the President; and if the President was not favor- 
able to the legislation proposed, then prevent the Congress 
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from considering and voting upon such legislation? Is it within 
the province of the President of the United States to tell Con- 
gress whether it can consider and pass upon certain bills before 
it or not? If on all important matters of legislation the Presi- 
dent’s approval or disapproval of the consideration and voting 
upon such legislation is necessary, then the President is legis- 
lating and not Congress. 

The Sixty-eighth Congress was severely criticized by Mr. 
Gary, president of the United States Steel Corporation, and 
Orin Lester, president of the Bowery Savings Bank, because it 
manifested some independence and insisted in drafting a rev- 
Sate 17 5 rei of accepting the Mellon tax bill, Mr. Gary 

ated that— 


The worst thing we have is our American Congress. 
Mr. Lester said; 


With such agencies at work in the country as Bolshevism and the 
present United States Congress we have some job on our hands to main- 
tain the integrity of the Nation and the security of our institutions. 


There is an effort from certain sources in the United States 
to undermine and belittle the American Congress and make it 
absolutely subservient to the dictates of the Executive. The 
present Congress has been eulogized and lauded by those people 
who condemned the Sixty-elghth Congress because it would not 
take orders from them. 

The Members of this Congress are responsible to the people 
for legislation and not the President of the United States. 
If this Congress believed in letting the President legislate for 
it, then what is the use of taking up the time and holding 
committee meetings for the consideration of bills that will 
never be yoted upon by Congress? [Applause.] 


CONSERVATION OF FORESTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order of the 
House adopted on April 20, 1926, it was ordered— 


That debate on the general subject of conservation of forests be in 
order for three hours on Thursday, April 22, 1926, after completion 
of the address by Mr. LEHLBACH, time to be controlled by Mr. Titson 
and Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I should like to have the privi- 
lege of yielding the control of the time allotted to me to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WOODRUFF]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to yield 
the control of the time in my charge to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Davey]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unless there is objection, it is 
so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all gentlemen speaking upon the subject of conservation 
and reforestation this afternoon have fiye legislative days 
within which to revise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent that all gentlemen who speak upon 
the subject of conservation and reforestation have five legisla- 
tive days in which to extend and revise their remarks, Is 
there objection? 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman, of course, means their own 
remarks? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. If this general permission is granted, I 
intend to ask that I be allowed to print in connection with my 
speech a speech delivered by the Chief Forester of the United 
States at the annual meeting of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, Richmond, Va., January 6, 1926. 

Mr. JONES. I think that would be all right. I do not think 
leave should be granted to extend remarks on any subject 
other than this subject, and that the extension should include 
remarks made by the gentlemen themselves. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I would like to have permission to in- 
clude the speech to which I have referred, 

Mr. JONES. With that understanding, that otherwise they 
will be the Member's own remarks, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trrson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to speak the opening 
word in this discussion on conservation, with special reference 
to the subject of forestry, for it is a subject in which I have 
always felt a deep and abiding interest. It is the desire of 
every right-thinking man to leave the world better than he 
found it. Upon this very laudable characteristic of mankind 
has been built much that is best in civilization. The principle 
involved can be most aptly applied to the question of the con- 
servation and reproduction of our forests, 
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of it being forests. When in the course of his development 
he reached the agricultural stage it was necessary for him 
to remove the forests in many places in order that he might dig 
his living from the earth. Quite naturally he came to regard 
the forest as one of his principal enemies rather than his best 
friend. He found that the forest not only occupied the ground 
and prevented his cultivation of it, but it also harbored wild 
beasts, and sometimes wilder men, who sought to destroy him. 
With such an environment it is but natural that he should 
ruthlessly devastate the forests, which, in fact, he did. 

In many countries of the Old World, like China, the attitude 
and policy of hostility to the forest, without a thought of its 
beneficence, eventually produced its logical result in the im- 
mense denuded areas. of those countries. At a later stage this 
same process went on in Europe, though not on such a scale as 
in Asia, but here, having learned something of the lesson 
taught by the experience of Asiatic countries, a wiser policy 
was evolved, so that in some countries of Europe forests of 
incalculable and increasing value have been maintained through 
many centuries, 

In our own country the boundless expanse of forest, and the 
seemingly impossible task of seriously depleting it, caused an 
attitude on the part of Americans much like that of our earlier 
yellow brethren, With my own hands I have helped to fell 
the stately trees that grew in superabundance upon the farm 
where I grew up. I have helped roll these trees into immense 
heaps and burn them in order to plow and hoe the ground upon 
which they grew. We have ruthlessly and wastefully de- 
stroyed much of our forests, and even yet the process is one 
of .destruction rather than rehabilitation. We have already 
sufficient data to foresee the inevitable result of the policy of 
destruction. Fortunately, our people are gradually realizing 
the seriousness of the situation, and have begun in a more or 
less effective way to undo what has been done, or at least to 
offset what is being done. 

When we reflect that man not only found the earth covered 
with forests but that he found underneath the soil an abundance 
of oil, natural gas, and coal of all descriptions, all of which 
he is preceeding to use up at an incredibly fast rate, it is 
enough to cause us to stop and consider what the final result 
will be. We can not replace the oil, the gas, or the coal. These 
came from the vegetable growth of bygone ages. The sur- 
face of the earth, however, can be caused to produce new for- 
ests, and if we would have regard for the future, if we would 
really have the world be better for our having lived in it, and 
not materially worse, it is necessary that we enter not only upon 
a policy of conserving the forests that have been left but of 
restoring as far as possible the forests to the condition in 
which they should have been maintained through the years that 
have passed. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr..Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jounson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, 
I think it is quite right that this House should devote a few 
hours to-day, during conservation week, to a discussion of the 
great subject of the conservation of national resources. We 
have seen in the last 30 years the whole development of the 
idea of the conservation of resources, beginning with proclama- 
tions issued by the several Presidents since that time, under 
which great areas of public domain in the West were covered 
into reserves to be held for posterity, and which we hope will 
be for the children of those now in the United States and not 
for those yet unborn in foreign countries. [Applausé.] 

It so happens that in the district which I have the honor 
to represent, the third district of Washington, are three large 
forest reserves. These reserves are in reality forests; they 
are not treeless forest reserves or grazing lands, The last great 
stands of timber in the United States are in the extreme Pacific 
Northwest. 

I have always felt that the question of the proper conserva- 
tion of our forest resources has been misunderstood by the peo- 
pie of the East. I have always resented a little the fact that so 
many people living in that part of the United States east of 
the Mississippi River, having discovered that the natural re 
sources that the East once had were gone, were so determined 
to preserve the resources in our part of the country that they 
would do it without rhyme or reason, and have, as a fact, 
literally “ preserved,” and embalmed a lot of our resources. In 


fact, some of our greatest resources are becoming mummified, 
frozen, and valueless either to this generation or to posterity. 

I have been surprised during all of these years I have been 
a Member of Congress that for such a long time the appro- 
priations for the forest reserves came from the Committee on 
Agriculture, and it has been a rare Congress when we have had 
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on the Committee on Agriculture anybody who really under- 
stood much about actual forests and actual forest conservation, 
Therefore, I am yery glad to see the whole House beginning to 
carefully consider this subject. 

The first year I was in Congress—at an extra session in 
1913, I belieye—I secured 40 minutes to address the House and 
did address the House. I had quite a large audience and close 
attention. I addressed the House on the subject of conserva- 
tion at close range, telling something about the sad side of 
the forest-reserve system and how the national forests were 
thrown upon the old-time homesteaders, thus shutting him out 
of every opportunity, such as roads, schools, churches, and 
neighbors. Also I told how the Western States were deprived, 
cut out from the development of that from which they had 
expected to derive population, prosperity, and taxes. 

I do not now desire to sound one discordant note. We have 
seen the States and the Forest Reserve Bureau come more into 
harmony and better understanding. The officials these days 
are highly efficient. I wish I had time to compliment them 
by name. Impossible rules and barbarous regulations have 
been abandoned. The squandering of public funds on trifling 
contests has ceased. i 

I have one idea to suggest for your consideration. When you 
begin to talk about reforestation out in these great cut-over 
areas of the Pacific Northwest, you must remember it is not 
quite fair to call upon the owner of the land, who harvested 
the possible one crop of his lifetime—which crop he may have 
been obliged to cut on account of high taxation by the State. 
That is to say, if he had held that timber any longer he never 
would haye gotten his money back, because the taxes he would 
have been compelled to pay would have been more than he 
would have received. That forces liquidation. It forces pre- 
mature cutting. 

Then, when it is proposed to reforest, the State legislatures 
and conservation congresses always argue that the owners of 
the cut-over stump land must do the reforesting. They say: 
“Why should we put the good money that we have earned and 
now have into expensive reforestation for results 60, 80, or 
100 years from now, to develop something from which our chil- 
dren and our grandchildren may derive some income when 
under the inheritance-tax system of State or Nation, or both, 
that income is to be snatched away from us?” You can see the 
problem. I need not develop it further, but I shall, under per- 
mission granted, find time, I hope, to extend my remarks on 
this most interesting subject. I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. McSweeney], who will read the procla- 
mation of the President of the United States with reference to 
American forestry week, and concerning which he may have 
some comments of his own. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, it seems to me that a gracious Providence has lavished 
upon America wonderful natural resources; and when I think 
of all the things lying beneath the surface of our earth and the 
wonderful vegetation on the earth, I wonder whether Christ's 
parable of the talent is not applicable to us. You remem- 
ber that parable. I wonder as a citizen of America whether 
I am taking care of my talent, whether 1 am -enhancing its 
value or whether I am allowing it to lose its value. Can we 
as Americans ever hand back the talent that was given to us 
and say, Here is Thy talent“? I am afraid. we can not. 
This gracious Providence wants us to utilize these wonderful 
resources, not waste them, but in many instances we have not 
utilized them but have wasted them. I only hope our conscience 
has been awakened in time for us in some way to preserve 
some of these resources and to give to the next generation a 
portion of that wonderful heritage that was left to you and 
to me. We can waste money, because money is made by man, 
although the component parts of it were made by that same 
gracious Providence; but we all know that God Almighty alone 
can make a tree. We can aid Him if we will by giving that 
tree a start, and then He will give it life and growth and allow 
it to beautify the earth, so that we may, as was so beauti- 
fully expressed by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. T.. 
son], leave it a better place than we found, 

We are awakening the public conscience; and this year, as 
in years past, the President of the United States has set aside 
this week for us to pay attention to this great question of 
reforestation, and I shall read the President’s proclamation 
which he has issued with regard to forestry week: 


By TSB PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A proclamation 
In again proclaiming American forest week it is fitting that, while 
giving full weight to the evils resulting from impoverished forests 
and idle land, I should lay stress upon the outward spread of forestry 
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in industrial practice and land usage. Too long have we, as a Nation, 
consumed our forest wealth without adequate provision for its wise 
utilization and renewal. But a gratifying change is taking place in 
the attitude of our industries, our landowners, and the American people 
toward our forests, 

The wise use of land is one of the main foundations of sound national 
economy. It is the corner stone of national thrift. The waste or 
misuse of natural resources cuts away the groundwork on which na- 
tional prosperity is built. If we are to flourish, as a people and as 
individuals, we must neither wastefully hoard nor wastefully exploit, 
but skillfully employ and renew the resources that nature has intrusted 
to us. America's forest problem essentially is a problem involving 
the wise use of land that can and should produce crops of timber. 

Flourishing woodlands, however, mean more than timber crops, 
permanent industries, and an adequate supply of wood. They minister 
to our need for outdoor recreation; they preserve animal and bird life; 
they protect and beautify our hillsides and feed our streams; they 
preserve the inspiring natural environment which has contributed so 
much to American character. 

Although our national progress in forestry has been well begun, much 
remains to be done through both concerted and individual effort. We 
must stamp out the forest fires which still annually sweep many wooded 
areas, destroying timber the Nation can ill afford to lose and killing 
young growth needed to constitute the forests of the future. Forest 
fires, caused largely by human indifference or carelessness, are the 
greatest single obstacle to reforestation and effective forest manage- 
ment. 

We must encourage and extend methods of timber cutting which per- 
petuate the forest while harvesting its products. We must plant trees 
in abundance on idle land where they can profitably be grown. We 
must examine taxation practices that may form economic barriers to 
timber culture. We must encourage the extension of forest ownership 
on the part of municipalities, counties, States, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. And we must take common counsel in public meetings to the 
end that the forestry problems of each region may be well considered 
and adequately met, 

Now, therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States 
of Americas, do hereby designate the week of April 18-24, inclusive, 
1926, as American Forest Week; and I recommend to the governors 
of the various States that they also designate the week of April 18-24 
as American Forest Week and observe Arbor Day within that week 
wherever practicable and not in conflict with law or accepted custom. 
And I urge public officials, public and business organizations, industrial 
leaders, landowners, editors, educators, clergymen, and all patriotic 
citizens to unite in the common task of forest conservation and renewal. 

The action of the Canadian Goyernment in likewise proclaiming the 
week of April 18-24, inclusive, as a period when the utmost stress shall 
be laid upon the problems of forest conservation and renewal, thus 
unifying the respective efforts of Canada and the United States, is an 
added reason why our citizens should give careful thought to a matter 
so important to both countries. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed, 

Done at the city of Washington this 3d day of March, A. D. 1926, 
and of the Independence of the United States of America the one 
hundred and fiftieth. 

(sear.] 

By the President: 

Frank B. KELLOGG, 
Secretary of State. 


This is the President’s attitude. We, as Representatives, 
are really coworkers with him, trying to do what we can for 
the welfare of our country. We should join hands and with 
a concerted effort move in one direction which will lead us 
to make our land more beautiful, more pleasant, and more 
prosperous for those who follow us. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I simply wish to ask the Clerk 
to read in my time a little poem written by our distingnished 
colleague, the gentleman from West Virginia, Hon. J. ALFRED 
TAYLOR. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WHEN A GREAT OAK FALLS 
By J. ALFRED TAYLOR, M. C. 


Deep rooted it stood in the mountain wood— 
A lord of the forest—a giant oak; 
The storm god tried, but never could 
Cause it to bend to his lowly yoke. 
He tested its strength in a thousand ways— 
With wind and the lightning, storm and rain: 
But the oak stood staunch through the countless days, 
Regarding these efforts with deep disdain. 
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But there came a day—as there comes to all 
The trees of the forest, small or great, 
When the oak, in answer to nature’s call, 
Went down in the wood of its own sheer weight. 


That happened a thousand years ago; 

Earth gathered the oak to mold and decay, 
And ferns and wild flowers richer grow 

Along a path where the great oak lay, 
A stauncher oak is towering high— 

Sprung from the soil where the old oak stood. 
The old oak lives, though it seemed to die 

An age ago in the mountain wood. 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leayrrr]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the fact that the President of the United States has issued a 
proclamation setting aside this week for the consideration of 
the question which is before the House of Representatives at 
this time is in itself a sufficient proof of the importance of the 
question. 

Of necessity we approach problems from the standpoint of 
our own experience, and I hope you will bear with me if I 
speak from time to time of personal experiences. For about 11 
years my work was forestry, and during all of that period of 
time the foremost thought in my mind was the preservation 
of the Nation's forests. 

We learn, as I have said, from our experience, and we ap- 
proach these things from that angle. The thing that shocked 
me into an appreciation of the forestry problem that confronts 
the United States may be interesting. I was born and grew 
up in the woods of Michigan. Back at the beginning of my 
memory I recall almost unbroken forests. I went West as a 
young man, and was gone for nine years without returning to 
the place where I had been a boy. When I had left there had 
been a shingle mill cutting shingles from the cedar, a hoop 
and stave factory cutting elm and manufacturing it into barrel 
material, a band-saw mill and two circular-saw mills making 
lumber, and a hardwood woodenware factory making butter 
bowls and similar products from the maple. After that nine 
years nothing whatever was left except the band-saw mill run- 
ning for a few days out of each year. The pay roll which had 
existed and which had formed the prosperity of one of the finest 
of villages had ceased to exist. The population of the town 
had shrunk to a half, and as time has gone by it has shrunk 
to a still smaller figure. 

Meanwhile, however, I had gone into the forestry work 
and had had forced on me a study of the situation. I was 
shocked at this result of the lack of foresight, because I had 
learned meanwhile to know that if there had been wisdom used, 
if there had been set aside in that State the land best fitted 
for raising forests, better fitted for that than agriculture, there 
could still have been a great lumber industry not only then but 
for every year of the years to come. [Applause.] 

It has been proven in Michigan that there are 10,000,000 
acres, at least, better fitted for raising forests, valuable kinds 
of forest species, than for any other purpose. 

In my own State of Montana there have been set aside great 
areas of national forests in common with other States. To-day 
over 18,000,000 acres are in national ferests und have the 
supervision of the Federal Government. The State of Montana, 
still small in population but marvelous in natural resources 
because of this great foresight, has nothing to fear from a 
lumber famine. We have nothing to fear from the drying up 
of the heads of our streams. We know, because of the pro- 
tection of our streams, that Montana can develop one-tenth 
of all the water power that can be developed in the United 
States, and that some time, with the growth of population, it 
will be used. In many other parts of the Nation that possi- 
bility has gone with the depletion of the forests and the de- 
struction of the forest areas, because upon the existence of the 
forest cover depends the protection of the stream heads, the 
water for irrigation, and all those things which are benefited 
by the supply of water. 

So in the new States of the West we are respecting the fore- 
eight of the great conservationists, the men who first estab- 
lished a real conservation program in this country. 

What was the situation in our Nation at the beginning? 
That is of interest to us. We have a total acreage in the cgn- 
tinental United States of something like 1,900,000,000 acres. 
It is estimated that 822,000,000 acres of that great area was 
forest land. It was necessary to remove much timber because 
much land was more valuable for agriculture, thus making 
way for the farms of the Nation. That was a legitimate 
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dent that even with that need considered there was a mistake 
in bringing about a condition so that now 81,000,000 acres in 
the United States has been cut over, and left without protec- 
tion, to be burned over time and again until they are com- 
pletely denuded, and will never produce agricultural crops 
nor forest crops until planted. That is the result on cut-over 
land burned by repeated forest fires and which have not been 
taken in hand by the Government or the State. We have con- 
fronting us to-day the problem of acquiring greater acreage of 
lands of forest value, and to protect from fire these lands that 
must again produce timber for the prosperity of our country. 
It the present time, with something like 2,200,000,000,000 feet 
of timber left in the country, we are consuming it at a rate 
of 60,000,000,000 feet a year. 

That would not be so serious but for the fact that we 
are only replacing it by natural growth and by all the steps 
we are taking as a Nation at the rate of 15,000,000,000 feet a 
year. In other words, cutting into our reserve of timber at a 
rate four times as fast as it is produced to hold our own. I 
claim every Member of this House is interested. Some of us 
may be more interested than others—and those of us who are 
particularly interested are sometimes charged with being ex- 
cited about this problem. That reminds me of the time of a 
forest fire in the mountains of Montana. One of the rangers 
rode into camp where I was in charge of a number of fire 
fighters, and I said to another near me, “ This ranger in telling 
about the fire sweeping through the canyon is excited.” He 
said, No; he is not excited; he is simply anxious about the 
situation.” That is how it is with us who are helping to pre- 
sent this matter here to-day. There are economic questions that 
should be considered as well as others. I will take up first 
what it is costing the people in the United States in added 
freight on lumber because we have denuded great timber areas 
of our country and made them unproductive. Go back to that 
time when this eastern part of the United States, from the 
Potomac River where we are to-day north through the New 
England States was the great timber-producing section of the 
United States. The average cost of lumber at wholesale here 
in the East was then about $10.50 a thousand feet, board 
measure. 

The freight bill of 1,000 feet was only between $1 and $2 a 
thousand. That was from 1840 to 1860, down to the time of 
the beginning of the Civil War. Then with the depletion of 
the forests here in the East the great lumber center shifted 
to the Great Lakes States, and from 1860 to 1900 that section 
was supreme. Back here to the East there was then an 
average haul of a thousand miles by the railroads and the 
Lakes, and the cost per 1,000 feet of lumber at wholesale here 
in the East went up to $16 per 1,000, and the freight bill in- 
creased to from $3 to $7 per thousand. From 1900 to 1915 the 
industry shifted again, and instead of the Great Lakes States, 
that as a boy I thought had an inexhaustible supply of lum- 
ber, it went to the Southern States and from there was drawn 
the greater part of the lumber coming to the East. Some, of 
course, still came from the Lakes States. The cost per 1,000 
feet now rose to an average of over $25. That added cost went 
into the building of our people’s homes here in the eastern 
part of the country, and the freight cost went up again to from 
$6 to $12 per 1,000 feet. And what is it now here in the 
eastern part of the United States? Mr. Speaker, wholesale 
lumber for the building of the people’s homes averages now 
about $55 a thousand, and the freight bill for 1,000 feet of 
lumber ranges at from $15 to $25 per 1,000, because the bulk 
now comes from the South and the Pacifie Coast. What does 
all this mean to the Nation as a whole? What does it mean? 
I will give one or two specific illustrations. 

I will take the great State of Illinois, for example, that in 
the days when I was a boy got most of its lumber from the 
woods of Michigan, shipped down the Lakes to Chicago and 
from there distributed through the State. At the present time 
the lumber for Illinois is coming largely from the Pacific coast 
and from the South; some of it still from Michigan, but a 
very small part. And in 1920 it was estimated that the freight 
bill alone on lumber coming into Illinois was $28,000,000. 

In 1924 it had increased to $32,000,000. Thus, during four 
years’ time the freight bill on lumber to the State of Illinois 
had increased $1,000,000 a year. Just one other thing in this 
connection, and that is in regard to the city of Cincinnati, from 
which the Speaker of the House [Mr. LonawortH] comes. 
Twenty years ago lumber could be purchased in Cincinnati at 
wholesale at about $24 a thousand. To-day it costs about $24 
a thousand for freight alone on similar lumber, because it is 
now being shipped clear from the Pacific coast and from the 
pineries of the South. That means something important to 
this country. 
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In Michigan, between the years 1850 and 1910, there was 
about 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber shipped out of Michigan. 
In 1920 Michigan shipped in 1,000,000,000 feet of timber. The 
process now was exactly reversed. Note, too, from where 
Michigan is getting its timber at this time. From Michigan 
herself about 468,497,000 feet; from the other Lake States, 
161,444,000, From the south pine region, 626,712,000, that being 
the greatest single source of supply; from the central hardwood 
region, 174,152,000 feet; from Washington and Oregon, clear 
out on the Pacific coast, 148,775,000; from Idaho and Montana, 
including the western part of my own State, it being shipped 
across the entire great plains section, 87,397,000 feet of timber ; 
and from other sources’ an added 50,875,000, making a grand 
total of lumber consumed in Michigan of 1,117,852,000 feet, and 
less than 500,000,000 feet of it now produced in Michigan itself. 

What does that mean to Michigan in the way of freight? 
Michigan pays for the moving of its own timber from different 
parts of the State down to the great centers like Detroit and 
Grand Rapids $2,500,000 in freight. But that is only a small 
part of the $19,400,000 annual freight bill which the State is 
paying. What does that mean to you and to me when we buy 
furniture made in Grand Rapids? And what does it mean in 
the crowded centers of Michigan when they wish to buy lumber 
for their homes? 

I must leave that and take up the question of forest fires. 
You will be surprised when I tell you that every year in the 
United States there are about 50,000 forest fires, averaging 
about 200 acres apiece, and most of them set by human agen- 
cies. That means a line of fire creeping through the forests 
along the ground and through the tops of the trees three-quar- 
ters of a mile deep and some 34,000 miles long. You can take 
that line of fire and run it from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific 
coast how many times? Once, twice, three times, four times, 
five times, six times, seven times, eight times, nine times, ten 
times! Can vou imagine such a thing as that taking place in 
the United States every year and destroying timber of ines- 
timable value? 

Suppose that sort of damage was taking place because of the 
invasion of an enemy into this country! How long would it 
take the people of the United States to recognize that they 
were confronted with the necessity of rushing to the defense of 
their country and the protection of the resources of the land? 
There will be a response from the people to this danger some 
day that will help us to solve the problem. 

Mr. Speaker, that means that 10,000,000 acres of forest arca, 
some virgin timber and some of second growth, but all of it 
capable of producing forests to the extent of 10,000,000 acres, 
has gone up in smoke. 

Now, what has been done, and what is there to do? There 
are many phases of this problem that would be interesting. 
The history of it might briefly be touched upon. It was abeut 
100 years after the signing of the Declaration of Independence 
that the Federal Goyernment and the American people realized, 
except in the case of a few, that there should be some con- 
structive steps taken for the preservation of the forests, and 
in the year 1876, $2,000 was appropriated by Congress to in- 
vestigate the situation. Five years before that, in 1871, a Lill 
of the same kind was introduced here in Congress and was 
defeated. 

In 1886 there was a Division of Forestry created in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, but it was without scope or adequate 
power. In 1901 that division in the Department of Agriculture 
became the Bureau of Forestry. But the year 1894 is the his- 
toric year of the real beginning of the forestry movement. The 
act of March 3, 1891, gave authority to the President to create 
permanent forests for stream protection. That was the reason 
given. It was then beginning to be realized back in the older 
parts of the country that the stream flow depends on stream 
protection, and that something must be done to protect the 
woodlands and the sources of the streams. President Harrison 
created the first timber reserve, one that lies east and south of 
the Yellowstone National Park, on March 30, 1891. 

In 1896 the President requested the National Academy of 
Sciences to draw up a national forest policy, and out of that 
report grew the present forestry policy. The title of the Bu- 
reau of Forestry was changed to the Forest Service in 1905, 
and then began the present real work of the national fore:ts 
and the spread of the forestry doctrine. 

President Harrison withdrew 13,416,710 acres of forest lands. 
During Cleyeland’s administration he became the outstanding 
champion of the conservation movement, and withdrew by 
proclamation 25,686,320 acres of forest lands on the public 
domain, and, Mr. Speaker, it was proposed here that he be 
impeached for doing that thing which we now realize was 
one of the most constructive things ever done by a President 
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been clarified! He was followed by McKinley with 7,050,089 
acres, Then came Roosevelt. I do not know whether any 
of the Members here to-day were Members at that time or 
not, but you will recall that some ene started a bill through 
Congress providing that in certain Western States no further 
forest lands could be set aside by Executive proclamation, but 
that it could be done only by this Congress. Theodore Roose- 
velt had the Forest Service work night and day for three or 
four days preparing proclamations that he signed and sent 
down to the State Department for safe-keeping just as fast as 
they were prepared, with the result that the move was frus- 
trated by that marvelous man while the bill was being passed. 
So we have to-day, with later eliminations of large areas not 
most valuable for that purpose, something like 155,000,000 acres 
of national forest lands. 

That gives us something of the history up to the present time. 
Within the last few years Congress has been taking further 
steps. In 1911 there was the Weeks Act, the purpose of which 
was to allow the purchase of land upon which timber could be 
preserved at the head of streams in the White Mountains and 
the Appalachians. Then there was the Glarke-MeNary Act, 
which we passed in the Sixty-eighth Congress. Most of us had 
a part in that, very much to our credit. 

We ought now to take another forward step and make it 
possible to bring about, by appropriating sufficient funds for 
an extended 10-year program, the consummation of a statement 
made by Secretary Jardine on the 16th of April at Atlantic 
City. He said this: 


The public forest acquisition program likewise represents a pro- 
gressive policy. The Government has so far bought 2,690,000 acres 
of forest land, and during the next 10 years, according to present 
plans, hopes to buy 500,000 acres in the Northwest, 3,000,000 acres in 
the Appalachians, 2,500,000 acres in the South, and 2,500,000 acres 
in the Lake States. The McNary-Woodruff bill, which is now pending 
in Congress, will, if passed, make some such program possible. 


That outlines the thing that is immediately necessary for 
this Congress to do. 

Now, in closing I hope you will pardon me if I state this 
illustration from a personal standpoint—— 

Mr. OCONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I have been very much in- 
terested in the gentleman’s statement about the fire proposi- 
tion. I have before me a copy of the New York American 
which states that a large forest fire is raging in the lower part 
of Long Island, which bears out what the gentleman said. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I thank the gentleman for bringing that up. 

Mr. EVANS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS. I am very much interested in the gentleman's 
statement, and I know his qualifications for speaking upon this 
subject, and particularly concerning the forest reserves which 
are in the West. I think the gentleman will agree with me 
that for many years there was some considerable friction 
between the western people and those in charge of these re- 
serves when they were primarily set apart, and the feeling, 
I think, has grown up in the country that the western people 
the people who live contiguous to and in and about these forest 
reserves—are opposed to conservation. I would like to have 
the gentleman’s view, he having had years of experience and 
living with these people, as to what their attitude is on this 
proposition. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will say to the gentleman and to the 
House that the people of the western country, who have had 
actual experience and contact with the national forests, are the 
most ardent upholders of the conservation idea. They have 
learned that their first fears were unfounded and that the loca- 
tion of these forests in the western country, handled in such 
a way that their forage and timber resources are made avail- 
able to the local communities, and at the same time protecting 
the stream heads, making irrigation possible, making possible 
the development of power, and making certain that during the 
years to come there will always be a comparatively cheap 
supply of lumber and timber for the development of those great 
sections, has been of great value to them. They are the most 
ardent upholders of that program. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Montana has expired. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I just want to ask the gentle- 


man this: If it is not a fact that the people in the West origi- 
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nally opposed very vigorously the proposition of conservation 
and the setting aside of forest reserves. 

Mr. LEAVITT. They did, because the majority of the people 
then misunderstood and got the wrong idea. They thought 
that the establishment of a national forest—and I say national 
forest, because that is the proper name of those great areas 
that were at first called forest reserves—meant that the areas 
would be locked up and reserved for some time in the future. 
But we know now that the existence of a forest policy makes 
it possible to use the timber now and next year and next year, 
just as long as we protect it and keep it under proper control, 
and that all the resources of the national forests are open for 


use, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I want to ask the gentleman 
another question, because I know he has had the experience 
and knows. How long after a forest is denuded does it take 
to replenish it? 

Mr. LEAVITT. That depends on the species of timber that 
is being considered. I talked down at the National Museum to 
somewhere between 800 and 1,000 small boys and girls yester- 
day, and I used this illustration, I said: 


Take the room in which I am speaking and in which you are listen- 
ing and we will say that it is an ideal area with 100 trees ranging in 
age from a year up to 100 years, of a species of timber which re- 
quires 100 years to reach its full merchantable growth. If we keep 
fire out of that area, and if we replace what we cut with plantings 
every year, not only this year but next year and every year as far 
into the future as you can see, you can cut one great tree off of that 
area and there is no end to it. But if it is a forest of that kind and 
we allow fire to run through it repeatedly and denude it, it would take 
to replace it, naturally, just as long as it would take for the particular 
species of timber to mature. In that particular case it would be 100 
years. There are other kinds of timber that will mature in lesser 
perlods of time, some 25 years, 30 years, 40 years, 80 years, and 
so on. In any event, the key to the problem is fire protection, and 
that means a knowledge of the real situation and the arousing of 
public sentiment and action here as well as elsewhere. 


If we all become, as has been well stated, forest minded,” 
so that we are thinking not only from the standpoint of the 
present but of the future of our country, we would be able by 
merely keeping out fire and doing a reasonable amount of 
replanting to bring back into the State of Michigan, for ex- 
ample, 10,000,000 acres of productive forests; to bring as much 
back into the State of Pennsylvania; to bring as much back 
in other States, like New York, that at one time were great 
producers of timber and which lie very close to the great 
centers of population. 

At the present time Michigan, for example, could be saving 
one-half the freight bill by getting her timber supply within 
her own territory. This would be a saving alone of $10,000,000 
a year to that one State, a thing that can well be demon- 
strated. Reforesting everywhere lands are available will have 
similar results. 

Just briefly, another matter that needs attention, and that is 
the experimental work. At Madison, Wis., there is a forest- 
products laboratory. Experiment stations are located in other 
parts of the United States. At Madison they are making 
studies of how there can be brought about a closer utilization 
of our forestry products to reduce the waste. Millions of feet 
of timber are lost through lack of close utilization. There has 
been a program brought before the Congress and partially pro- 
vided for in the agricultural appropriation bill to get that work 
under way, but the well-founded plans justify far more money 
as a real investment. 

This was of such importance that Secretary Wallace had 
taken steps before he died to call together a great conference 
here in Washington which I was fortunate to attend. It was 
addressed by President Coolidge, and it set in motion a com- 
mission to study this problem of utilization and to present to 
Congress a constructive plan reaching out into the future. 

I am sure there will be further discussed by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wooprvrr], the author of the Woodruff- 
MeNary bill, the necessity of our having a forward view with 
regard to acquiring of great areas of timber lands. If we allow 
them to be burned over and lose their possibility of being 
brought again into production, we shall have moved too slowly. 
We should move as rapidly as we can in conformity with the 
resources of the Government. Any other plan is not economy 
but waste. 

I remember one time, in the days when I was a ranger in the 
western forests, riding my horse to the top of a peak of the 
mountains during the dangerous fire season. My duty at that 
time was to stand on the top of the mountain with field glasses 
and to scan the entire horizon, I remember how impressive it 
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looked with the great forested slopes stretching out as far as I 
could see in every direction. And then when there appeared a 
rising cloud of smoke my duty was to get the word out, to get 
reinforcements started to the fire, and then to get my pack 
horse loaded with shovel and ax and mattock, with my bedding 
and my food, and to get to that fire just as quickly as I could, 
across country and by the best trails possible, and to try to 
hold it from spreading until the reinforcements came. I like 
to think that this forestry week means an arousing of that 
idea of watchfulness and of that spirit of action in the minds 
of all the American people, I like to think that we here in 
Congress, in recognition of this great occasion of American 
forest week, set aside by the President of the United States, 
are ourselves, on this Capitol Hill in Washington, like the look- 
outs on guard in our great national forests, on the watch 
against whatever, like the fires of the forest lands, may 
threaten the carrying out of this great constructive, conserva- 
tion movement, so that the future of the Nation, so far as we 
are concerned, will be eternally secure. [Applause.] 

Mr, DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL]. 

CONSERVATION OF LOUISIANA’S NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the American 
people: are coming to recognize that the conservation of our 
national resources is one of the most vital and pressing ques- 
tions before the American people and the Congress. 

The Congress has taken some steps, but the steps have been 
feeble and halting in comparison with the sentiment of the 
American people. A few days ago in the Committee on Agri- 
culture the Bureau of the Budget, by the direction of the Presi- 
dent, reduced the conservation program to $2,000,000 for two 
years, when a year ago the Bureau of the Budget recommended 
the complete program outlined in the Woodruff-MeNary bill; 
that is, $3,000,000 a year for five years and $5,000,000 for the 
following five years. 

The sentiment among the American people is far in advance 
of the activities of the Congress. 

I wish to speak upon the conservation program in Louisiana. 
Louisiana has 2,200 acres of State forests. We have 60,000 
acres of public shooting grounds and a game refuge or a game 
sanctuary of 300,000 acres supported and maintained by the 
State, protected by the State, feed provided for the migratory 
birds by the State, scientists and doctors provided by the State 
to treat the sick birds in that great sanctuary, and it might be 
well to note in passing that the Department of Agriculture 
reports that 75 per cent of all the migratory birds of Canada 
and of the United States spend their winters in Louisiana in 
our sanctuaries. [Applause.] 

And the State of Louisiana takes care of that vast plan to im- 
prove and conserve the wild life of America. It is not a ques- 
tion only of preserving our wild life to benefit the shooters 
or the hunters, but the question is primarily before the Con- 
gress to conserve our national resources, including wild life, 
for the whole American people—3 per cent are killers, but 
97 per cent of the people enjoy the benefits of conservation 
also. 

I wish to call your attention to this fact. As has been 
stated by gentlemen who preceded me, great conventions have 
been called by the Presidents of the United States to talk about 
conservation, but that time is passed. The time now is to 
act. By no means is conservation the abstract impersonal 
subject of concern to far away theorists. It is a tremendous 
industrial movement of immediate and direct concern to the 
people of every community. The United States as a Nation has 
been able to reach its present stage of great development be- 
cause it was originally blessed with an abundance of natural 
resources. Louisiana has had its full share of these natural 
treasures to which we owe a large share of our State wealth. 

Natural resources of one kind or another may be classed into 
four classes: First, those which are inexhaustible and occur 
in unlimited quantities, such as light and air. Second, in- 
exhaustible resources, but limited in quantity, such as land 
and water. Third, those which are exhaustible and not capable 
of replenishment, such as oil, gas, and sulphur. Fourth, ex- 
haustible resources which can be renewed, such as fish, game, 
and forests. 

The wild life comes under the class of renewable resources. 
I wish I might have time to present this great question as it 
seems to me is imperatively pressing upon the attention of this 
Congress, so that in the future our steps as a great legislative 
body shall not be feeble and light, but that Congress will make 
an effort to go at least as far in advance as public sentiment of 
the American people. [Applause.] 

Hach class presents a different problem and calls for differ- 
ent treatment, The essence of treatment, however, is wise use, 
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with elimination of waste, managed for the greatest benefit to 
greatest number of people. In the case of renewable resources 
the use should be such that renewal is not made unduly difficult 
or impossible. 

THE FORESTS AND FOREST INDUSTRIES OF LOUISIANA 

The forests of Louisiana, included in the last class of our 
catalogue of resources, have been the industrial and social 
backbone of the State. These resources haye been worth more 
to Louisiana than the gold found in California has been to that 
State. Moreover, our forests have been of greater value to the 
United States than that selfsame gold has been. Let me read 
you a few figures, which show the importance of our forest 
resources. 

The forest industries of Louisiana now employ around 50,000 
persons, or more than half of all industrial employees in the 
State. These workers were paid over $40,000,000 wages and 
salaries in 1924, and the forest products sold were worth more 
than $110,000,000. According to the State forester, more than 
$300,000,000 is now invested in lumbering and dependent in- 
dustries. Our forest industries pay 17 per cent of our taxes, 
or more than all the farms. 

The cut of sawed lumber alone in the last 25 years exceeded 
80,000,000,000 board feet, worth close to $1,500,000,000, or more 
than all the gold that California has produced. This is more 
lumber than any State of the Union cut during the same 
period, with the single exception of Washington. 

In Louisiana there are now upward of 13,000,000 acres of cut- 
over land and less than 4,000,000 acres of virgin timber, which 
is being cut off at the rate of 300,000 acres a year. At this rate 
the forest industries are facing an early end, unless the cut- 
over land is made to produce more timber. A large proportion 
of it is not doing so now, and mill after mill is cutting out and 
being dismantled, leaving behind thousands of acres of idle 
land and deserted villages. This means heavier taxes on the 
farmers remaining, as the whole burden of local government, 
schools, roads, and so forth, falls on them; heavier taxes on 
the cities and other parts of the State as total taxable wealth. 
is diminished; fewer local markets for crops and fewer jobs 
to help out when crops are poor; higher costs of lumber for 
building; less freight for the railroads and the bankruptcy or 
abandonment of many lines. 

During the eight years 1915 to 1922 the railroad mileage in 
Louisiana decreased by 12 per cent, or 664 miles, a greater de- 
crease than has ever taken place in any other State during any 
period. This necessarily means less adequate transportation 
facilities and a handicap on settlement in the localities affected. 
In the 20 years from 1900 to 1920 at least 7,000,000 acres of 
timber were cut, while the area of improved farm land in- 
creased less than 1,000,000 acres; and during the 10 years 
1910 to 1920 the rural population increased less than 1 per cent 
(10,000), while the total population of the State increased by 
142,000, or 8.6 per cent. 


TRENDS OF LUMBER PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


During the development of the United States the drift of the 
population has been to the westward. With the people have 
gone the production and consumption of goods. 

When the United States Government was first organized the 
center of the population was on the Atlantic coast near Bal- 
timore, and the center of lumber production was, for all prac- 
tical purposes, at the same place. 

With the expansion of our Nation the center of population 
moved nearly straight west, and with it went the lumber pro- 
duction center. For many years the production center stayed 
in the North, on account of the heavy lumber cut in the Lake 
States. But in 1890 it started south and came toward Louisi- 
ana for 20 years as our southern forests took over more and 
more the task of supplying lumber, 

But recently a change has occurred. The increasing lumber 
production in the Northwest is dragging the center of pro- 
duction faster and faster away from the South toward Oregon 
and Washington. Already it has gone 500 miles west of the 
eenter of population, and this increasing distance between the 
mills and the consumers means a greatly increased cost for 
lumber transportation. Lumber freights cost Americans up- 
ward of $350,000,000 in 1923, and the bill is growing at the 
rate of $25,000,000 a year. 

Economists think that the center of population will finally 
come to rest near St. Louis, which is not far from the center 
of our forest land in the United States. The center of lumber 
production, however, neyer stops. It has marched far past 
St. Louis on its westward journey and will continue to go 
west with corresponding increases in the annual lumber freight 
bill until we of the East and the South take steps to draw it 
back to a more normal location, The only way in which this 
can be done is by increasing our share of the lumber cut, and 
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the only way we can increase our share is by conservation of 


our forests to make them produce more lumber. [Applause.] 


PERPETUATION OF FOREST INDUSTRIES 

The perpetuation of our forest resources involves first stop- 
ping fires so that the cut-over land can restock. In recent years 
fires have burned over annually almost 1,000,000 acres of forest 
land in Louisiana, killing the seedlings, retarding the growth 
of the older trees, and gradually destroying the soil fertility. 

The next step is growing more and better timber to the acre 
in less time than was required for the old growth stands. A 
farmer who is content to harvest self-sown wild crops that 
came up without cultivation of any sort would not be con- 
sidered a successful farmer. Furthermore, in that way it would 
be impossible to raise enough food to keep us all alive. 

TIMBER GROWING 


The same is true with timber. By growing timber systemati- 
cally as a crop we should be able to produce at least three to 
five times as much wood and at a lower unit cost. A few 
progressive and far-sighted lumbermen in Louisiana, led by 
State Senator Henry E. Hardtner, have made a good start in 
this direction, and their holdings are becoming models for 
the whole southern-pine region, In scientific timber growing 
only the surface has yet been scratched, and the possibility of 
speeding up yields and improving the quality of the material 
is good. The Southern Forest Experiment Station, with head- 
quarters at New Orleans, is at work on the problem, and is sure 
to produce results of incalculable value to the forest industries 
of the State. We can never have conservation of the kind 
that pays dividends until we know all there is to know about 
the best ways to speed up timber growth. In this matter each 
region has special problems, though the main principles are the 
same for all, 


But equally essential to growing the timber is thé utilization 


of what is grown. It would be foolish to spend money and 
labor to produce larger quantities of timber only to throw 
away two-thirds of it in the various processes between the 
- stump and the consumer, as is done now. To utilize the wood 
economically it will be necessary to build up all sorts of wood- 
using industries and by-products industries subsidiary to the 
sawinills, plants that can take the waste“ material near its 
point of origin without a high intervening transportation cost. 
Such plants, by making it possible to market a larger pro- 
portion of the wood grown in the forest, will help to make 
timber growing profitable, will provide a ready local market 
for the wood cut by farmers, and will create many flourishing 
local communities, which, depending on several industries, will 
be on a more stable basis than the old sawmill towns whose 
prosperity fluctuated with every turn of the timber market, 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH 


One of the best examples is the development of the pulp and 
paper industry in the South. Here a tremendous opportunity 
is awaiting. 

The United States now consumes well over 8,000,000 tons 
of paper annually, fully 90 per cent of which is manufactured 
from wood. More than 9,000,000 cords of pulp wood are re- 
quired to manufacture one year’s supply of paper for the coun- 
try as a whole. Over three-quarters of our pulp-wood require- 
ments are centered in the spruce, fir, and hemlock forests of the 
Northeast and Lake States, Continual drain upon these for- 
ests for both lumber and pulp wood has reduced them to a point 
where they can not support our requirements. During recent 
years imports of pulp wood, wood pulp, and paper have increased 
until now over 51 per cent of our requirements for paper are 
imported, 

Furthermore, the possibilities of using southern woods to 
replace the heavy demands upon spruce, fir, and hemlock are 
not remote. The Forest Service has developed in their labora- 
tory a modification of one of the pulping processes whereby 
the southern pine and hardwoods may be pulped for use in 
newsprint paper. This modified process gives great promise 
for the South. [Applause.] 

The pines of the South are well adapted to pulping by the 
sulphate process for wrapping paper and for paper boards. 
In 1922 more than 1,200,000 cords of wood were required to 
manufacture the paper made from sulphate wood pulp Sixty- 
three per cent, or 770,000 cords, were imported in some form or 
another. There is ample pulp wood in the South to wipe out 
this difference between domestic production and consumption. 
And there is ample forest land to grow the material necessary 
for any expected demands of the future. 

Recent experimental work has proven the feasibility of using 
the southern pines and gums in combination in the manufac- 
ture of book paper. Some commercial tests have borne out the 
laboratory results, Here again is a great opportunity. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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MINGR WOOD-USING INDUSTRIES IN THB SOUTH 


Other possibilities in this direction include the establish- 
ment of various hardwood industries, such as the manufacture 
of furniture, woodenware, and numerous other products for 
which Louisiana hardwoods are now being shipped out of the 
State in great quantities to factories in other parts of the 
country. The largest remaining supplies of old-growth hard- 
woods in the United States are in the region tributary to the 
lower Mississippi Valley, but the whole country is drawing on 
them, and large quantities are being sent abroad. The develop- 
ment of local hardwood-using industries would not only add to 
the prosperity of the State, but it would also tend to bring 
about closer utilization of the hardwood timber. Moreover, 
not only will the high-grade hardwoods of this region probably 
outlast those in other parts of the country, but Louisiana is 
closer to the tropical hardwood forests of Central America und 
northern South America, to which our furniture Industry ard 
others requiring high-grade timber will no doubt turn as our 
own supplies become depleted. New Orleans is already un 
important center for-the importation of mahogany and other 
tropical American woods. 

After all is said and done, the best brand of conservation is 
wise use, In the case of the forests this means perpetuation 
of timber supplies and forest industries and the establishment 
of coordinate groups of wood-using industries. We already 
have in our State an excellent example of coordinate or inte- 
grated wood-using industries. The Great Southern Lumber 
Co. has expanded on just such a systematic program, mak- 
ing lumber primarily and using the waste from the sawmill 
to manufacture pulp and paper. In this way waste is elimi- 
nated as far as possible, meaning more complete use, which 
should result in greater profits. 

To support such industries the forests must be well man- 
aged and every aid given to nature in restocking and grow- 
ing a new crop of timber when the first is cut off. Herein 
lies the prosperity of a large part of our State. There is 
no more patriotice work than this, in doing our best to re- 
plenish our timber supply for our future enjoyment and indus- 
trial betterment. 

Never forget that we have in the forest solls of this great 
State an asset of incalculable value. Properly treated these 
soils will yield wealth to our children’s children, and long 
after the last dollar has been extracted from the gold mines 
of other regions. Neglect and abuse them and the golden har- 
vest of our greatest natural resource will dwindle to a pittance, 
just as has occurred in many other States. [Applause.] 

In this matter we are partners with nature. Give nature 
a chance to do her beneficient work. Keep out the fires, 
Plant the trees. Use God's gift wisely. Give nature a chance 
to restore the forests on our devastated lands and the never 
ceasing, resistless energies of the soil, the air, and the sun- 
light will keep Louisiana what she has always been—a Golconda 
of forest wealth. [Applause.] 

Arthur Newton Pack, author of “Our Vanishing Forests,” 
says: 

Prohibition is difficult to enforce because a considerable portion of 
the public does not want it. Only when the public wants forest-fire 
protection will it be thoroughly effective. The crux of the whole mat- 
ter Hes in education. 


This necessity for education along these lines is reiterated 
by E. T. Allen: 


1 do not undertake to outline the complete program of dealing with 
the fire evil, most of which is as familiar to you as it is to me, but 
only to urge a campaign against its cause. Because this is belated and 
difficult, It calls for action more decisive and vigorous than any we 
have attempted, or, as far as I can see, is being contemplated, I 
would, in every budget in this land for forest protection, devote not 
less than 5 per ceut—sometimes more—to education against the start- ` 
ing of fire, 


{From Our Vanishing Forests] 


Tobacco firm in Canada adopted a novel plan of making each pack- 
age of cigarettes preach a sermon against carelessness. A slip was in- 
closed, reading: Please don’t throw away a lighted cigarette. See 
that it is dead out. Lighted tobacco and matches are especially de- 
structive In the forests. Living forésts mean liberal employment; 
dead forests employ nobody. Don't be responsible for a dead forest!” 


Forests ate the background of America. We turn to our woods for 
recreation. They are one of our great preservers. Feed our lakes and 
streams. Shelter and renew our wild life. Contribute to moral 


stamina and bodily vigor. (Colonel Greeley.) 


1926 


[Idle lands and costly timber—United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Bulletin 1417] 


The United States leads the nations of the earth in the use of wood. 
We consume nearly half of the world's cut of lumber and two-fifths of 
all the forest products which it produces. The quantity, variety, and 
cheapness of our timber have led to its use in our home industries 
and commerce to a degree that is without parallel. Ninety-eight per 
cent of our rural dwellings and from 59 to 98 per cent of our urban 
dwellings, varying in the different States, are still built of wood. 
From 25,000,000,000 to 28,000,000,000 board feet of lumber are used 
annually in building and construction, the farmers being the largest 
consumers, and 9,000,000,000 shingles are lald annually in roofing 
these homes and other structures. Another 6,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber is manufactured yearly into crates and boxes to carry our com- 
merce. Our railroads normally require from 100,000,000 to 125,000,000 
wooden ties annually. Our mining industry could not live without 
timber and consumes nearly 300,000,000 cubic feet of stulls and lag- 
ging every year. A hundred million cords of fuel are cut annually 
from our forests and wood lots. To support a per capita consumption 
of paper which is double that of any other country we cut 5,000,000 
cords of pulp wood from our forests every year, and still import from 
Canada and other foreign sources over half of our paper or paper: 
making materials. There are 53 categories of manufacturers which 
depend on wood. All told, we take nearly 22,500,000,000 cubic feet of 
wood from our forests annually, which is equivalent, roughly, to 
53,000,000,000 board feet. 

In a very important sense the forest problem of the United States it 
primarily a problem of education. We must as a people grow out of 
old habits of mind and practice regarding timber and land that will 
grow timber. We must become a people skilled in the craft of produc 
ing wood as a staple crop and in the art of using wood with intelli 
gence and thrift. The facts necessary to guide and stimulate this 
evolution must be dug out and made common property. In the nature 
of the case this must be done to a large degree by public agencies, and 
its accomplishment should be an important aim of public policy. 


Natural resources, including our wild life, must be developed 
and preseryed for the benefits of the many and not merely fot 
the profit of a few. 

The outgrowth of conservation is national efficiency. Na- 
tional efficiency will be the deciding factor in the great commer 
cial struggle between the nations of the earth. 

Conservation stands for the same kind of practical, common 
sense management of this country's resources that every busi 
ness man stands for in the management of his own business 

Conservation is the most democratic movement this country 
has known for a generation. 

There are over 350,000,000 acres of cut-over land in the 
United States from which valuable timber trees have been 
removed. Most of this area is east of the Rocky Mountains 
Eighty per cent of the remaining forest land is privately owned. 

Dr. W. T. Hornaday in Our Vanishing Wild Life says: 


I have been shocked by the accumulation of evidence showing that aL 
over our eountry and Canada fully nine-tenths of our protective lawi 
have practically been dictated by the killers of the game, and that in 
all save a few instances the hunters have been exceedingly careful te 
provide “open seasons“ for slaughter as long as game remains te 
kill! 

And yet the game of North America does not belong wholly and ex- 
elustvely to the men who kill! The other 97 per cent of the people 
have vested rights in it, far exceeding those of the 3 per cent. Pos 
terity has claims upon it that no honest man can ignore. There is ona 
State in America, and so far as I know only one, in which there is at 
this moment an cld-time abundance of game and bird life. That is the 
State of Louisiana. 

In Bulletin No. 21, Biological Survey, it is calculated that if in 
Virginia and North Carolina there are four bobwhites to every square 
mile and each bird consumes 1 ounce of seed per day the total destruc- 
tion to weed seeds from September 1 to April 30 in those States alone 
would be 1,841 tons. 

Over the world at large I think the active destroyers outnumber 
the active defenders of wild life at least in the ratio of 500 to 1, and 
the money available to destroyers is to the funds of the defenders as 
500 to 1. 


Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 


problem of conservation is of as deep and far-reaching im- 


portance as any question that may present itself to the great 
American people. It is a problem that projects itself further 
into the future than most of the questions that agitate the offi- 
cial mind. This question of conservation is not merely a 
matter of future lumber supply, great and vitally serious as 
that is, but it is a matter that takes in the broad sweep of the 
great outdoors and the preservation of the basic natural wealth 
upon which the greatness and prosperity of America are 
founded. 
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Indeed, the question of conservation has in it even an appeal 
to the heart and soul of man, because God wove into the fabric 
of the forest a majestic loveliness and grandeur that are incom- 
parable. No doubt there are men who can not think in terms 
of beauty, but there are vast numbers of people who see 
something more in conservation than the protection of the 
money wealth which comes from the things that God put here 
and which man has turned to his own advantage with a selfish 
and prodigal hand. 

To express the thought of the nature-loving conservationist, 
I would like to repeat a moving story that 1 heard from the 
lips of one not long ago. His story was so full of romance and 
pathos and lofty sentiment that I want to give it to you as 
nearly as possible in his own words. . 

He said: 


As I think back over the long struggle for conservation, in which I 
have played my little part, my memory stops abruptly as there flashes 
before my mind's eye a vision. It is a vision of a fateful day, not so 
many years ago, a day that will live with me always and serve as an 
inspiration for greater effort In this wonderful cause. 

On that memorable day, to be exact, the 29th of October, in the year 
1915, I found myself, while still merely a boy, kneeling by the side of 
a dying conrrade in a little log hut some 200 miles from civilization 
on the south shore of the Hudson Bay country. As I knelt there by 
his side, gazing down through tear-dimmed eyes upon that poor body, 
racked as it was by scurvy, that dreadful disease feared throughout 
that entire north land, he opened his eyes and looked into mine. 

Seeing my distress and apparently out of sheer consideration for my 
youth, he smiled, actually smiled, in his dying and suffering condition. 
Still smiling, he said in a hoarse broken whisper, “It is not time for 
grief, my boy. I am not going to die; and if I were, who could wish 
to die among more glorious surroundings or to the strains of more 
beautiful music?” I looked at him in amazement, I remember it aa 
if it were yesterday. In a doubting voice I said to him, Music, Mr. 
Black?" “Yes; music. Listen; don't you hear it?“ And as 1 did 
so there came from without those dark and otherwise silent forests 
a wild, weird moaning of the wind through the fir tops. That's 
music, Del,” he continued, “ the most glorious music in al! this world. 
In future years I want you to remember this day, Remember it always, 
not in the spirit of sadness, not in the spirit of regret, but always in 
a spirit of deep love and admiration for trees.” 


It is impossible to overemphasize the importance of con- 
servation in the matter of our future lumber supply, especially 
in view of the statement made by the United States Forest 
Service that we are using lumber four times as fast as we are 
growing it, and in view of the probability that the eastern haif 
of the United States will be stripped bare of its timber, from 
a commercial standpoint, within the next 25 or 30 years, ac- 
cording to the present rate of consumption. When you add 
to this serious situation the estimate of the United States 
Forest Service that the tremendous supply in the Western 
States will probably be exhausted in 35 or 40 years and realize 
that America, the most richly blessed of any nation in the 
matter of forest wealth, has gone farther on the road of devas- 
tation than any nation in the history of the world and is ap- 
proaching so rapidly to the exhaustion point, you may find 
ample cause for serious concern over the future of our lumber 
supply. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it is not my purpose 
to-day to discuss the question of lumber supply at great length. 
I want, so far as the power within me lies, to direct your atten- 
tion to the broader phases of this question as they relate to 
the effects of forest devastation in other equally serious ways, 
perhaps more serious. 

Let me call your attention to the fact that scientists have 
estimated that one average tree in a single growing season 
throws into the air through its leaves about 500 barrels of 
water by the process. called transpiration. 

Just as our breath is laden with moisture when it comes 
from our lungs, so there is breathed out through the leaves of 
trees great quantities of water in vapor form to remain in 
the air and be condensed and come back to the earth as rain- 
fall, to be taken up again by the various forms of vegetation 
and again thrown out into the air in vapor form, to be con- 
densed and come back once more as rainfall. And thus we 
see a very direct relation between the existence of trees and 
the rain that may come to bless the earth. 

The moisture in the atmosphere comes from two sources, 
one from evaporation and the other from the leaves of vege- 
tation. Naturally there is more evaporation from the ocean 
or large bodies of water along the coasts than there could pos- 
sibly be inland, and yet even where there is the maximum 
amount from evaporation, that which is furnished. through 
the leaves of vegetation is tremendously greater. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that in all of the inland portions of the 
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country the existence of vegetation and particularly trees is 
absolutely vital for the assurance of an adequate rainfall, 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LOWREY. The gentleman made a most interesting 
statement; I wish him to repeat that statement concerning 
the amount of water given off by the leaves of large trees. 

Mr. DAVEY. Scientists tell us that one tree during one 
growing season giyes off through its leaves about 500 barrels of 
water. 

Mr. LOWREY. That is very interesting and worth while, 
and I wanted to be sure to get it straight. 

Mr. DAVEY. This problem of conservation is tied up insep- 
arably with the question of water supply for all purposes. I 
am told that the city of Columbus, Ohio, several years ago came 
within three days of a water famine because the Scioto River, 
from which all the municipal water supply is secured, was 
almost dried up. The situation was so serious that the people 
held prayer meetings, calling upon the Almighty to save them 
from the threatened disaster. Whether these prayers were 
answered no one may know, but a providential rain did come 
in time to save a great city. Can you imagine anything more 
serious than a water famine affecting a community of several 
hundred thousand people? The very fact that they came so 
close to it is significant enough. Their difficulty lies in the 
fact that the forests have been cut away from the head- 
waters of the streams that make up the Scioto River, and so 
they have periods of floods and periods of comparative 
droughts. Many another city has been threatened in much 
the same way, and we shall see many repetitions of the same 
dangerous situation with greater frequency as the process of 
devastation goes on. 

This matter of protecting the headwaters of the streams is 
of such yital importance that it can not be measured in words. 
It strikes at the very foundations of national life and pros- 
perity. We can not ignore it without paying a price that is all 
too tragic to contemplate. 

The erosion of soil is a tremendously serious problem that is 
inseparably interwoven with forest devastation. Some two 
years ago the Potomac River was on a rampage and a great 
flood was sweeping down past the city of Washington. As is al- 
ways, the case with floods the water was muddy, and I said 
to myself as I watched it, “ What part of my country is making 
this terrible contribution of precious topsoil to the sea?“ After 
the flood waters had subsided I went down to look at the re- 
sults in-Potomac Park, and there on the grass was an inch or 
two of soil—precious topsoil—deposited by the waters that 
had gone. It was only a tiny portion of the tremendous quan- 
tities that had been swept oceanward. Every great flood takes 
its tragic toll of the soil from the interior of America. 

Is it possible that anyone would doubt the relation between 
forest devastation and floods? The more serious floods would 
not be possible if the forests remained to hold the water in 
check and let it seep out gradually as was intended by the laws 
of nature. A friend of mine told me of being on a fishing ex- 
pedition up in the wilds of Canada where the profligate hand 
of man had not cut away the woods. He told me that it 
rained three days and three nights and that the water in the 
stream was raised only a little as a result. But more important 
than that, he told me that the water was scarcely discolored, 
which meant that the precious topsoil remained where it was 
intended to be. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. DAVEY. Certainly. . 

Mr. COLE. The gentleman from Ohio has stressed the 
necessity of conservation. Everybody has been talking about 
it all over the country. Will not the gentleman give us a few 
ideas as to how to start on that? . 

Mr. DAVEY. How to start on conservation? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. How can we restore these forests, and 
how can we increase them? 

Mr. DAVEY. I will be glad to reply to my distinguished 
friend from Iowa. To do so I must be very frank and say 
that it was a tremendous disappointment to me that this 
House only two or three weeks ago, on the recommendation of 
its Committee on Agriculture, cut down the program of the 
original Woodruff-McNary bill from $40,000,000 in a 10-year 
period to only $4,000,000 in a 2-year period. We provided in 
the Clarke-McNary law two years ago a program of acquisi- 
tion and of fire protection and forestry planting, and it was 
proposed in the original Woodruff-MeNary bill to provide the 
funds by which that program could be carried out. 

There are two phases to this question of conservation; in 
fact, you can not very well consider one without the other, 
if you are going to consider them properly. The first is con- 
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servation of the existing supply until we can grow more. As 
was ably brought out by the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
Leavitt], it is not necessary to quit cutting timber, and uo 
conservationist wants to stop proper and sensible timber cut- 
ting. You must prevent wasting it. 

You must protect the half-grown and little trees so that they 
will grow into forest wealth to meet the future needs. The 
conseryationist wants to keep out the fire which yearly takes 
a tragic toll. He wants also to make it a matter of legal 
requirement that the débris be cleaned up, that the branches 
and leaves and chips be taken away, so that the fire hazard 
may be greatly reduced. He insists that seed-bearing trees be 
left in their place so that nature itself can help take care 
of reforestation. In other words, the conservationist wants 
the forests of America to be treated as a crop, from which can 
be taken a regular annual yield, so that for all time the forests 
can provide for the needs of the American people, rather than 
to cut and slash everything and leave behind a worthless 
barren waste. 7 

I am told that in the State of Michigan and in other States 
they are cutting everything, leaving the land bare, using the 
large trees for lumber and the small trees for wood alcoho! and 
other by-products. It seems to me it is a crime aguinst 
civilization, a crime against God Almighty, for any man to 
assume that because he has the ownership of a piece of forest 
land he can lay it waste and rob the people of America of their 
most priceless heritage. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is it not true that the States are just begin- 
ning to understand that they must adopt a different system 
of assessing and taxing forest land? In other words, whenever 
a tract of land is set aside for that purpose the individual 
is sure that for a certain number of years he will be assessed 
and taxed at a low rate for that purpose, and then, of course, 
when the trees are of such a size as to allow them to be used 
the assessment is raised and the tax is raised. Is not that a 
very important part of conservation in the States? 

Mr. DAVEY. I think that is true. 

Mr. LAZARO. Otherwise if you assess and tax too high, 
you make it so that the individual must cut all of his timber 
and use it. 

Mr. DAVEY. Of course, I will say to the gentleman from 
Louisiana, that while I agree with him largely, yet I could 
not agree that it would ever be necessary to cut the land 
bare, even under the present conditions. But it seems to me 
the necessities would require that the States lift all taxes 
from the growing forest areas and assess all taxes on the 
lumber when it is cut. Probably they would get more revenue 
by that method than by the other way. 

Mr. LAZARO. I will say to the gentleman that in my part 
of Louisiana they are encouraging the people to grow trees 
by assessing and taxing them low for a certain number of 
years, and then when the timber is ready to be used for com- 
mercial purposes, of course, the land is assessed and taxed 
at its full value, 

Mr. DAVEY. That is fine. 

Now, I would like to bring out one point that was given 
to me by my distinguished colleague from Louisiana [Mr. 
AsweEtt] to this effect, that in his State there were originally 
about 17,000,000 acres of forest land; that about 13,000,000 
acres of that has been laid bare by the wasteful processes of 
lumbering; that the present value of those 13,000,000 acres 
is so small that the tax return is almost negligible. In other 
words, from the standpoint of the taxable values the forests 
ought to be preserved, otherwise the States are robbing them- 
selves of one of the great sources of reyenue. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It has occurred to me that the gentleman 
might say in that connection, the taxation question referred 
to, what the Federal Goyernment should do in the revenue act 
by way of giving some depletion allowance, just as it does in 
connection with mining industries and so on. That was pro- 

, but I understand not fully accepted, this last year, and 
that is a vital problem for the Congress with regard to the 
taxation of timberland. 

Mr. MoSWEENBY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Does the gentleman remember, speaking 
about the value of land, in France near the Bordeaux section 
that was absolutely waste land and from which no tax return 
was received, and they planted trees in order to stop the 
shifting of the sand and to-day over 300,000 French people are 
living off of the naval stores derived from that land? 
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Mr. DAVEY. I did not know that and it is a very interest- 
ing point. I would like to emphasize in this connection, in fur- 
ther answer to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Core], that the 
other important phase of the problem is reforestation. We 
have it on the authority of the United States Forest Service, 
as it was referred to by the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
Leavitt], that there are 81,000,000 acres of land in this coun- 
try so severely cut and burned as to become an unproductive 
waste. It is good for nothing else except growing trees; it is 
not good for agriculture; and while it was forest land, it has 
been burned over and over again until it is nothing but an 
unproductive waste. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. The gentleman is a past master of this sub- 
ject and we are willing to be a school and let him teach us a 
little. The gentleman spoke abont the leayes, the brush, the 
tops of trees, and so forth. In cutting down forests, where they 
cut for saw logs, there is an immense amount of the tree left, 
leaves and other waste matter. The gentleman hinted that 
something might be done about that. Is it the gentleman’s 
idea that that should be burned or what should be done with it? 
Of course, that increases the fire danger if it is just left 
there. The gentleman started to say something about that 
but left it a while ago. 

Mr. DAVEY. In that connection my thought is this: There 
are being devised now certain plans to make use of more of 
the lumber that has heretofore been thrown away, to utilize 
the small pieces. But in addition to that it seems to me 
perfectly obvious, in view of this tremendous danger from fire, 
that this waste material ought to be gathered up, under the 
force of legal requirement, and burned or disposed of otherwise, 
so as to remove the constant danger of uncontrolled fire. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Les. 

Mr. YATES. Just a question in regard to the depletion of 
the lumber supply. Could the gentleman make a statement 
with reference to the number of years in which there will be 
an entire exhaustion of the lumber supply? f 

Mr. DAVEY. As a result of studying the report of the 
United States Forest Service, which was issued in 1920, I made 
the statement that they predicted the eastern half of the 
United States will be stripped bare of its timber, from a com- 
mercial standpoint, within about 25 or 30 years, as we are 
now going, and that the seemingly inexhaustible supply in the 
far West will probably be exhausted in 35 or 40 years; 50 
years at the outside. 

Mr. YATES. That is a serious statement, 

Mr. DAVEY. I know it is, and I was greatly impressed by 
it when I read it in the Government’s document. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does that statement apply to pulp timber? 

Mr. DAVEY. Presumably it applies to the whole supply, 
speaking broadly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Can the gentleman give us any informa- 
tion as to whether or not the manufacturers of pulp are dey- 
astating the forests to any degree? 

Mr. DAVEY. Well, I could not undertake to answer that 
specifically except to say that my study of the question would 
indicate that is a part of the whole program of devastation 
which is now before us. Whether there is any cure for it I do 
not know, but this I do know: It is possible to grow trees 
for pulp wood in a tremendously shorter time than it is to 
grow trees for lumber; in other words, you can use smaller 
trees for pulp wood. I am told that one paper concern in 
Ohio 20 years ago planted some land for the purpose of growing 
puln-wood trees and they are now beginning to gather the 
harvest from it. 

There are miles and miles of desolate waste in the hilly 
portions of this country where the lands have been denuded. 
Where the forests exist, the rain comes down through the 
leaves and finds its way through the loose, porous soil into the 
subsoil, and it goes by underground channels to the springs, 
which feed the little streams, and they in turn feed the rivers. 
And thus is preserved the continuity of the water supply and 
the stream flow. And thus is also prevented the damaging 
floods. The great trees and other forms of vegetation that 
grow upon the hillsides act as nature's reservoir, and they are 
indispensable to America, wholly aside from the question of 
lumber. 

It is said that it takes nature 10,000 years to make 1 inch 
of fertile top soil by the process of decaying vegetation. The 
millions and millions of acres of barren American hillsides, 
from which the precious topsoil has been swept away by the 
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floods that have followed forest devastation, cry out as a con- 
stant warning against our national folly. If we continue on 
the present course of destruction the shame of the ages will be 

pon us who inherited a land more richly blessed in natural 
wealth than any people in the history of the world. 

Where there is a desert there can be no trees, and where 
there are trees there can be no desert. There is a direct and 
vital relation between the great forest areas and the conditions 
which make a country livable. 

America as a Nation is only 150 years old, and in that short 
time we have gone farther on the road of destruction and dev- 
astation and wastefulness and profligacy than any people that 
ever lived. In the last few years we have been reading about 
King Tut, who was supposed to have reigned in Egypt some 
8,500 years ago. As we glance down through the long span of 
history intervening we see countless nations rise and fall. We 
see kingdoms and principalities and powers almost without 
number come and go, and it makes us wonder what may be the 
future of this, our America, only 150 years old. It makes us 
wonder especially when we realize how great a garden spot 
America was and how richly endowed with all the magnificent 
wealth that nature creates, the most favored land of which 
civilized man has any knowledge, and yet a land that has been 
despoiled and robbed and driven further on the road of deyas- 
tation than any land heretofore known. 

Now, I want to discuss one other phase of the great tree prob- 
lem. While it does not come directly in line with the question 
of forest devastation, it is so closely akin to it that it seems to 
me quite proper. I want to refer to the terrible practice of 
butchering roadside trees on the part of the telephone and 
electric-light wiremen. [Applause.]. I want to say in this con- 
nection that this practice is absolutely inexcusable. I have 
seen it everywhere. I have gone into the towns and cities and 
along the great highways of America, and have seen countless 
trees that have been absolutely ruined by the conscienceless 
linemen who represent the telephone and light companies. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVEY. Yes. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Can not a proper trimming of the tree 
be done, so as to allow the wires to go through it without seri- 
ous damage, and would not thoroughly trained and reliable 
tree men be able to do it? 

Mr. DAVEY. I will be glad to answer that question. I 
would like to offer my own opinion that nearly every tree I 
have seen could be cleared for the wires without cutting any 
limbs much larger than your thumb. I have seen it done. I 
know it can be done. I know the telephone and electric-light 
wiremen cut from ten to fifty times as much out of the trees of 
America as they need to cut. The tragic part of it is they seem 
to go about it without any regard for the individual or the col- 
lective rights of the citizens. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned for expressing the horror that I 
feel over this ruthless slaughter of millions of street and road- 
side trees by the telephone and electric-light linemen. I wonder 
sometimes whether men are entirely human who could con- 
tinue to slaughter trees mercilessly and needlessly, as is done 
by the linemen in the employ of the telephone and electric-light 
companies all over the country. Not only is this true of 
countless beautiful trees in the towns and cities, but it is also 
true in a tragic sense along the highways. 

Everywhere I go I see so many butchered and ruined trees 
that it gives me a sense of horror and shame and resentment. 
You can drive out in almost any direction from Washington 
and see so many roadside trees that have been needlessly 
slaughtered by the linemen that it makes you almost sick at 
heart. 

The infamy of this practice is shown in the fact that it is 
the regular practice of telephone and electriclight linemen to 
cut out ten or twenty or fifty times as much as could be rea- 
sonably justified by the most liberal interpretation of necessity. 

These linemen and at least their immediate supefiors are 
guilty of an absolute disregard of the rights of the people and 
will stop at nothing to gain their terrible ends. They cut and 
slash their way through with an utter disregard of legal rights 
or moral responsibility. A lineman told me one time how they 
proceeded with the butchery of a magnificent maple tree in 
front of a farmer’s house in Ohio. They waited until the 
farmer had gone to the other end of his fields and then the 
foreman told them to cut fast and cut plenty. Then the fore- 
man went down the road so that he could not be located when 
the storm broke. The farmer came back, too late, because the 
damage was done. He was burning with rage and demanded 
the foreman, but the men did not know where the foreman 


had gone. 


It is not alone the destruction of beauty that is involved in 
this terrible practice of butchering trees. Beheading a tree is 
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the beginning of the end. It means premature death. It is 
never justifiable except where a tree is in advanced stages of 
decline, when it may be used with discretion to stimulate new 
growth temporarily. 

When you cut the top out of a tree or cut off the end of a 
large limb you open up the cell structure to the certain inroads 
of fungous diseases. If you look at the cross section of a limb 
under a microscope, you will see that it somewhat resembles a 
sponge. The cells of a tree overlap each other and are hollow, 
with a tiny connection from one cell to another. 

Various forms of fungous diseases live in decaying trees. In 
fact, that is what causes the decay. At certain times of the 
year they send out to the surface of the bark their fruiting 
bodies, which more or less resemble toadstools on the side of 
the trunk. Those fruiting bodies give off a myriad of micro- 

scopic spores or seeds which float through the air and most 
of which fall to the ground harmless. But some of those spores 
find lodgment in an open wound, and nothing could be more 
inviting than the top of a tree that has been beheaded. The 
spores of the fungi attach themselves to the open and exposed 
cell structure where the limb has been cut away, and they 
sturt to grow, sending out little threadlike tentacles calied 
mycelium. It works somewhat like cancer, and the little 
threadlike mycelium travels from one cell to another, breaking 
them down and consuming them. ‘They travel in all directions 
inside the stump of the limb or the trunk of the tree. 

Fungus is a low form of vegetable life, a parasite by nature. 
It lives by tearing down some other form of life. There are 
various forms of fungus that attack trees, especially the cell 
structure in open wounds, They continue to travel from cell 
to cell until the whole inside of the tree is destroyed, and then 
the tree breaks to pieces from sheer weakness. 

When a tree is beheaded or butchered, as is the common prac- 

tice of telephone and electric-light linemen, that tree is ruined. 
Its open wounds are certain to be attacked by fungous disease, 
and the interior cell structure is certain to be destroyed by it. 
The result is what we call decay. The active cause is the fun- 
gous disease itself, and no butchered or beheaded tree ever 
escapes. 
A Member of this House from the State of Florida told me 
of an experience that he had some two years ago that illus- 
trates what is necessary sometimes to prevent the destruction 
of trees. I will relate the experience as nearly as I can in his 
own language. He said to me: 


When our oldest son was born my mother suggested that we plant 
a magnolia tree. I was young and not altogether sympathetic with 
the idea, but she persisted, and she said that perhaps she might not 
live to see the tree in bloom, and perhaps I might not, but certainly 
the boy would, and then he would know that tree was planted for 
him. So, as a matter of consideration for her, we planted the magnolia. 
The first time it bloomed was when the boy was graduated from high 
school, The next time it bloomed was when his sister was graduated. 
Some years passed after that, and finally the boy went away to war, 
during which he contracted an incurable disease. He came home and 
lingered for a while and died. Last summer I heard that they were 
going to widen the street in front of my house, and I understood that 
they planned to cut that magnolia tree, So I went down to see the 
city engineer. 


This Member of Congress from Florida is an old, white- 

haired gentleman, one of the most dignified, courtly men whom 
it has been my privilege to meet. I have never seen him ex- 
cited nor have I ever seen him lose his poise, and yet he said 
to me— 
I went down to see the city engineer, and 1 said to him, “Sir, I 
understand you are going to widen the street in front of my house,” 
and he replied, “Yes; that is the plan.” Well, sir, I understand 
you plan to cut the magnolia tree in my front yard,” and the city 
engineer answered, Well, I am afraid we will have to.” Well, sir, 
I came to tell you that the man who cuts that tree I shall shoot 
him.” “Do you mean it?” said the city engineer. “Yes, sir; I mean 
it! The man who cuts that tree, I shall shoot him and kill him.” 
“Well.” he said, “it won't be cut.” 


It is not my purpose to suggest that people take the law into 
their own hands, even though I realize that the temptation 
to do so is sometimes very strong. I know one determined man 
ii. a small community in Ohio who, single handed, defied the 
electric-light company and dared them to ruin the century-old 
trees in his community. That one determined man saved the 
trees that made the beauty of that little city. Unless the wire 
companies follow a more civilized course and stop this un- 
pardonable and unnecessary practice of butchering America’s 
trees, the only recourse is for organized society to provide 
adequate punishment for those who commit these acts against 
the collective and individual rights of the people, 
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Sometimes it seems to me that the wire companies are doing 
in their power to make America a treeless Nation 
as fast as their brutal hands will do it. 

Think, friends, of that wonderful impulse which has prompted 
people to plant thousands upon thousands of memorial trees 
along the roadsides in honor of the war heroes! Think of 
those fine public-spirited citizens who plant other countless 
thousands of trees along the roads of America just for the sake 
of making our country more beautifal! And then think of 
those unselfish and far-seeing patriots of 50 or 100 years ago 
who planted trees by the roadsides of America to bless the 
generations that would follow them! What a horrible tragedy 
it is thut this unselfish labor of love should be brought to 
naught by the army of telephone and electric-light linemen who 
everywhere challenge the rights and interests of organized 
society. When we consider the problem of conservation let us 
serve notice on these tree destroyers that we shall no longer 
tolerate their unpardonable crime against America. 

There is one thing more I want to say in closing. We do 
not own America. We have this great land only on a life 
lease, even though the property stands in our names at the 
courthouses all over America. We have it only so long as the 
breath of life is in us, and then, acecrding to the laws of 
nature, we must pass it on to another generation. This great 
land, the most favored in the history of the world, the most 
richly blessed in the matter of natural resources which we have 
spent with a lavish prodigal hand, this Jand that came to us 
with all its manifold and magnificent blessings, brought to us 
also a great and solemn and everlasting responsibility, to 
keep this our America as great and as wonderful and as 
worth while as it was when we received it. I thank you. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. WOODRUFF, Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Kierner]. [Applause.] 

Mr. KIEFNER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, it 
will be observed that President Coolidge in his proclamation, 
just read by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
SwEENEY], while giving full weight to the evils resulting from 
impoverished forests and idle lands, laid stress upon the in- 
creased attention being given to scientific forestry in industrial 
practice and land usage. Too long,” said the President, “have 
we as a Nation consumed our forest wealth without adequate 
provision for its wise utilization and renewal, but a gratifying 
change is taking place in the attitude of our American people 
toward our forests.” In other words, we are commencing to 
appreciate in slight degree, at least, that conservation of our 
forests and reforestation is a great national question and with 
that thought in mind, to emphasize and broaden it, as well as 
to review what is being done to solve the question, American 
forestry week has been proclaimed by the President, and for 
the same purpose three hours of debate in this House are 
dedicated to-day. 

Engaged personally in the distribution and sale of lumber 
and timber products for many years, the conclusion has long 
since been forced upon me that the question involving our 
rapidly vanishing timber supply constitutes a national problem 
that sooner or later the American people will have to face 
and solve or suffer dire consequences. 

To-day in my limited time I intend to discuss the problem in 
what might be considered a business-like way. I intend to treat 
the subject as a business man would treat an account on his 
ledger, examining in detail the debits, credits, and the balance 
that remains. In order to do that it will be necessary to 
recite somewhat the history of our forests, a history both short 
and sad. For the facts and figures I shall use in this discussion 
I am indebted to Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the Ameri- 
ean Tree Association; Col. George P. Ahearn, of the Tropical 
Plant Research Foundation; and A. L. Heger, nationally known 
lumberman, of Lansing, Mich. Mr. Hager is also an officer in 
the lumbermen’s fraternal organization, known as Hoo-Hoo, 
to which almost all prominent lumbermen in the country belong 
and whose activities are directed toward the restoration of our 
forests, 

When our forefathers from Europe landed in America, bring- 
ing with them civilization, practically one-half of the land area 
of our country, or about 820,000,000 acres, was covered with 
virgin timber scattered fairly well over what is now the United 
States of America. This virgin timber is the chief item to be 
found on the credit side of our forestry account. For more 
than 200 years following the first settlement in America but 
little of this virgin-timber account was depleted. During that 
time the demand for timber supplies was limited, the cut being 
not much in excess of the growth of new timber, In addition 


to small consumption, conservation, even at that early date, 
also played a part in maintaining equality between supply and 
demand. It is of interest to-day to know that the first settlers 
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in America were the original conservationists, having issued a 
decree to conserve timber as early as 1626, more than 300 
years ago. The Massachusetts Historical Society recently 
caused to be published that decree in the quaint wording and 
spelling contained in the original, which reads as follows: 

It was decided by the court, held on the 29th of March Anno Do 
1626, That for the preventing of which inconveniences, as doe, and 
may befall the plantation by the want of timber, That no man of what 
condition so ever sell or transport any maner of works or frames for 
houses, planks, bords, shiping shalops, boats, canoes, or whatsoever 
may tende to the destruction of timber aforesaid; how little so ever 
the quantie be, without the consent, approbation & liking of the gov- 
ernor and counsell. 


About the year 1850 the forests of the Nation commenced to 
decline. In that year the State of New York ranked first as a 
lumber-producing State. To-day it manufactures less than 30 
feet per capita, while its requirements of lumber per capita 
amount to 300 feet. 

In 1869 Pennsylvania took first place in lumber production; 
at the present time it does not produce lumber enough to 
supply the needs of one of its great city districts. 

My own State, Missouri, 50 years ago ranked amongst the 
first in timber production, while to-day it ranks twenty-fifth. 

The Lake States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan were 
the greatest producers of lumber in 1890, cutting about 9,000,- 
000,000 feet, most of which was white pine, the best wood for 
all- round purposes ever grown. In 1892 Michigan produced 
4,000,000,000 feet alone and ranked first among the lumber- 
producing States of the Union. In 1920 the State produced 
about 700,000,000 feet and ranked sixteenth in lumber produc- 
tion. It is stated on good authority that Michigan now imports 
approximately 80 per cent of her wood supply, paying a pre- 
mium of $20,000,000 per year in freight. 

The present forest area in the United States is 469,000,000 
acres, or about one-half of what it was in the beginning. If 
this amount were all virgin timber, there would be no great 
cause for immediate alarm, but the sad fact is that only 
138,000,000 acres of that amount represents virgin forests, and 
they are disappearing at the rate of 5,000,000 acres annually, 
-the remainder of the 469,000,000 acres being cut-over land par- 
tially covered with growing timber. Seventy-five per cent of the 
remaining virgin forests in this country to-day is located in the 
Pacific Northwest, while the bulk of our population and the 
most of our industries are in the East, North, and Middle 


West. 


The retail price of lumber has increased three times as fast 
as the average price of other staples in the last 75 years, be- 
cause the source of production and the place of consumption 
are continually becoming farther apart. The average haul per 
car of lumber in 1924 was 658 miles. It is fair to assume that 
prices of lumber will continue to rise in future for the same 
reason as in the past unless the supply becomes greater. The 
virgin pine forests of the South Atlantic and Gulf States have 
shrunk from 650,000,000,000 to 100,000,000,000 feet ; yellow-pine 
production is falling off rapidly, 20 mills of major capacity 
having cut out and closed down in the year 1925. These mills 
were producing daily 2,700,000 feet. At the present time only 
20 States in the United States cut as much timber as is used 
within the State. The Southern Pine Association in its esti- 
mate for 1919 makes a statement that 99 per cent of the south- 
ern pine supply will be cut out in 15 years, If that estimate 
proves true, the year 1934 will see the finish of southern pine. 

An economist in the United States Forest Service estimates 
that we had in 1920 hardwood supplies to last 30 to 45 years, 
but that old-growth hardwood would be gone in 1945, and that 
ash, yellow poplar, black walnut, red gum, hickory, and chest- 
nut would not last that long. It takes on an average 30 to 60 
years to grow softwood timber and from 100 to 150 years to 
grow hardwood. 

Very often the remark is heard that substitutes for lumber 
are being used, such as steel and cement; therefore, why worry 
about timber supply? Substitutes are used to a certain extent, 
but in spite of them the need of lumber is greater now than at 
any time. In 1850, when our population was 40,000,000 people, 
the per capita use for lumber was 150 feet. In 1925, with a 
population of 110,000,000, the per capita use is 300 feet. Lum- 
ber is being put to new uses constantly as new industries spring 
up. There are now 1,500 uses for lumber, requiring about 
23,000,000,000 cubic feet each year. This means that 250,000,000 
trees of average size are cut down annually. The railroads use 
130,000,000 new wood ties each year. Ties used by the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad system for renewal purposes in 14 years 
amounted to 57,000,000. They contained enough timber, had it 
been cut into lumber, to have constructed 150,000 frame resi- 
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dences of six rooms each. These houses would comfortably con- 
tain 800,000 people, about the number now living in St. Louis. 
Props used in the mining industry in the United States call on 
the forests for 260,000,000 cubic feet annually. To get coal we 
must have wood. Careful estimates place the consumption of 
wood pencils each year at 1,000,000,000. The automobile indus- 
try is comparatively new, yet in 1923, 800,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber was used in the construction of bodies alone. Newsprint is 
a forest product, being made from wood. It requires 16 acres 
of spruce trees to make the print for one Sunday edition of a 
metropolitan newspaper. Six or seven billion cubic feet of tim- 
ber is required each year in the construction of homes in Amer- 
ica. The normal annual increase in dwellings in the United 
States amounts to 400,000. At the beginning of 1925 this coun- 
ee faced with a shortage of homes amounting to one-half 
million. 

The items I have mentioned thus far are a few among those 
found on the debit side of the forest account. Now, let me 
turn to analyze briefly the credit side with a view toward 
striking a balance. We are reforesting in this country to-day 
at a rate of 35,000 acres annually. Economists claim we have 
460,000,000 acres in the United States not needed for agricul- 
tural purposes, and that 181,000,000 acres of that amount is 
fit only for timber crops. This area would and could produce 
timber sufficient to guarantee future generations a future timber 
supply. Some of the States in the last few years have com- 
menced reforestation in earnest. Michigan in the last five years 
has planted about 15,000 acres. Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Kansas, and numerous other States have fallen into line. Great 
lumber corporations owning vast tracts of timberland have 
awakened to the fact that they owe a duty to posterity, and 
in compliance with that duty are commencing to take up the 
practice of tree planting on their lands, and appear to be well’ 
satisfied with the progress thus far made. At a recent meeting 
of the Southern Pine Association, at New Orleans, an associa- 
tion composed of many manufacturers of pine lumber in the 
South, they tried to make plain they would never permit the 
supply of timber to disappear. 


Reforestation is no longer a beautiful dream— 


Said John E. Kaul, a prominent member of the association. 


It is on the high road to becoming an accomplished fact. There 
will always be a good supply of southern-pine lumber available— 


Said he— 


because the development of reforestation will assure dealers and con- 
sumers the supply is not to be exhausted. 


Other members of the association in addition to Mr. Kaul 
were détermined on a reforestation policy, but asserted fire pro- 
tection must be provided by the States and an equitable system 
of taxing cut-over lands provided. 

The great lumber corporations of California and the Pacific 
Northwest are also committed to the policy of reforestation. In 
California it is already asserted that redwood timber will 
never become exhausted by reason of the adoption of that 
policy. In summing up, examination of both sides of the 
account seems to show a balance to the credit of our forests 
amounting to 138,000,000 acres of virgin timber, which is 
estimated to last for a period of 35 years at the rate at which 
it is now being cut, and in addition to that item random efforts 
are being made at reforestation on the part of State and Na- 
tional Governments as well as private individuals. 

Thirty-five years is a short time in which to grow new forests 
with which to supply the demand for wood products of the gen- 
eration to follow when we are gone. What will remedy the situ- 
ation, you properly may ask, and I reply that not only must we 
conserve our virgin forest supply with a view toward making 
it last longer but we must engage in reforestation in greatly 
expanded projects undertaken by both Federal and State Gov- 
ernments. We must uphold the hands of the Government For- 
est Service, whose work is wonderful. Congress should pass 
the pending McNary-Woodruff bill which, if I understand it, 
will permit the National Government to greatly extend its pur- 
chases of land fit for reforestation. Secretary Jardine, a few 
days ago in a speech at Atlantic City, advocated its passage, 
and in the course of that speech took oceasion to state also 
that the time had come for the States of the Union to join in 
the reforestation campaign. He said that the National Gov- 
ernment has so far bought 2,690,000 acres of forest land, and 
should continue to buy much more. He also argued that large 
areas of cut-over lands are reverting to many States for delin- 
quent taxes, and aside from that fact cut-over lands in many 
States could be bought very cheaply, and now was the time for 
States to act. 
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Waste must be eliminated in all possible ways. Forest fires 
must be reduced to the minimum, as they are the chief item 
of waste. In the year 1924, 92,000 forest fires occurred in the 
United States, at the rate of 250 each day. A large percentage 
of these were caused by carelessness of tourists and campers, 
which could have been avoided. Millions of dollars of annual 
loss is sustained from fires in cities and elsewhere. Wood to 
replace this loss in rebuilding operations constitutes a heavy 
demand upon our forest reserves. Fire preventions in cities 
and towns should become a burning question indeed. Waste in 
felling timber should be avoided. The use of short lengths 
should be encouraged. Standardization in the manufacture of 
wood products should become the rule. The exportation of 
lumber to foreign countries should be discouraged, while im- 
portation should be expanded. There are even those who think 
that Sunday newspapers might be cut down in size to 8 acres 
instead of 16. 

The problem of perpetuating our timber supply is national, 
affecting all classes of our citizens. There is no substitute for 
wood. Nothing can take its place entirely. In the United 
States it is the poor man’s building material. On the farm it 
is used almost exclusively for building operations. Anything 
affecting its price, causing it to become more costly, works a 
hardship upon the poor man, amd particularly upon the Ameri- 
can farmer, who already has sufficient burdens to bear. 

I have the honor to represent a mid-western district in Mis- 
souri, where farming is one of the chief industries, and I know 
their condition is not what it should be. They are in debt and 
struggling to make both ends meet. I might say in passing 
that they are anxiously looking to this Congress for some con- 
sideration of their problems and for help in solving them. 

I am one Congressman who is anxiously waiting an oppor- 
tunity to vote for some honest-to-goodness relief legislation for 
the farmer, whcther it is the Dickinson idea or the Haugen 
idea or the Tincher plan. I feel certain that opportunity will 
soon be given and that this Congress will pass actual relief 
measures for the farmers before adjournment. 

In conclusion, I submit the high price of lumber is an impor- 
tant factor in the present high cost of living which may even 
tually result in the National Government being compelled to 
take over our forests as foreign nations long since have done. 
Equitable taxation on cut-over and waste lands where reforesta- 
tion is possible is also inevitable if private individuals are to 
restore our forests. Practical men will not invest money in 
growing trees until the investment is comparatively safe. 

I furthermore submit the questions of conservation of our 
forest supply of timber and the reforestation of our forests are 
problems of vital concern and should be heeded by this Con- 
gress if possible and certainly by its successors, or else we 
should as public officials cause to be hung upon our breasts the 
placard “Please help the blind.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Kemp}. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
can not allow this occasion to pass without saying something 
about what the great State of Louisiana, which in part I haye 
the honor to represent, is doing in conservation and reforesta- 
tion work. We have a law in Louisiana which requires the 
timberman to leave gne or more seed trees to the acre. Now, 
the result of that that the cut-over lands are being re- 
forested through natural process, As the big trees are cut 
away the little trees spring up and cover the ground. Thus 
it becomes a game of the survival of the fittest; they come up 
so thick that the weaker trees are usually smothered and the 
more vigorous trees hold their places, reaching up into the 
sun and developing into large trees. Leaving seed trees is 
considered a very important thing in the natural reforesta- 
tion of cut-over land. 

Another thing we do to encourage reforestation is to permit 
a low fixed assessment value during the period of timber 
growth. These are some of the things that the State of 
Louisiana does. 

I want to state particularly what one lumber company in 
my district, the Great Southern Lumber Co. at Bogalusa, La., 
is doing under the able management of Col. W. H. Sullivan. 
It owns and operates the biggest sawmill in the world. 

A few years ago when this company first began operations 
in that section they cut the pine lands clean. They never left 
a trace of a tree, with the result that no little pine trees came 
up after the big trees were cut away. Now, the company 
realizing the importance of growing trees on this land have 
started within the last few years a pine nursery to reforest 
these lands; they plant the seeds, and then after the seeds 
sprout and grow into little saplings they plant the trees or set 
them out. Last year they set out 7,000,000 of those trees. They 
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are reforesting 76,000 acres of cut-over pine land at a cost of 
$4 an acre. 

They are doing this because they realize that it is a good, 
sound business investment, and they expect to reforest the 
whole 76,000 acres. This great company cuts a million feet of 
timber a day; they cut on an average of 300 acres a day, or 
about a thousand acres a week. Imagine cutting over 1,000 
acres of land every week in the year! 

In the South the growth of timber is possibly more rapid 
than in any other section of the United States. An average 
acre of land will grow from 250 to 600 feet of pine timber a 
year. At the present price of pine timber that growth would 
be worth on an average of $4 an acre. These cut-over lands 
can be bought for an average of $5 an acre. Four per cent 
on that amount would be 20 cents; the taxes would be about 3 
per cent, or 15 cents; the cost of supervising and keeping fires 
out of the land would be about 25 cents. These are not my fig- 
ures but the figures of experts. So at a carrying cost of about 
60 cents per acre a year this land could be reforested and pro- 
duce a growth worth $4 a year, 

Now, why does not everybody go into the reforestation busi- 
ness? The answer is simply that a man does not live long 
enough. Few are able or provident enough to spend the money 
necessary to buy land, to pay the taxes, and give the needed 
supervision in order to reap the harvest 50 years hence. 
The result is that few individuals and corporations engage in 
the work of reforestation. Growing timber would prove a 
profitable business to the United States Government and should 
be immediately undertaken upon an extensive scale. The ques- 
tion might suggest itself, Why do not the Southern States, 
where we have the ideal lands, where the timber growth is the 
fastest—why do not the States grow timber? The answer 
is that they have not the equipment, they have not the money, 
they need the land for revenue purposes. 

These pine lands will produce a growth in 15 years of the 
high commercial yalue as paper wood. The great Southern 
Lumber Co. has in operation now in my district two very large 
paper mills, and they are buying these cut-over lands. They 
expect to utilize 250,000 acres of those lands for the purpose of 
growing pulp wood for these great paper mills. Now, it does 
seem to me that the matter of reforestation ought to appeal to- 
the Federal Government, It is something that concerns every 
man, woman, and child in the United States. A hundred years 
ago we had a handful of people and a continent covered with 
timber. To-day we have a handful of timber and a continent 
covered with people, and the demand for timber for lumber and 
wood consumption to-day is greater than it has ever been in the 
history of the country. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KEMP. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman is very familiar 
with this matter of timber and forestation, and I wondered if 
he had anything in his remarks in reference to the change in 
climate which has transpired since the broad belt of forests 
along the northern border of the United States has been so 
largely destroyed. It is my understanding that in such places 
as New York State and various other States there has been a 
great change. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
expired. 

Mr. DAVEY. Iyield the gentleman three additional minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. I can only say this, in answer to the question: 
I understand from the Weather Bureau that there has been no 
change in climatic or weather conditions since the keeping of 
records. Weather goes in circles, but fundamentally it is about 
the same. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I will say to 
the gentleman from Maryland that some years ago I came 
from Panama with Colonel Sibert, who was assistant to 
General Goethals in the construction of the Panama Canal, 
and Colonel Sibert told me it was a popular fallacy to believe 
that forests produced rainfall; that forests were the effect and 
not the cause of rainfall, and that long before forests or vege- 
tation there necessarily was the precipitation called rain. I 
must confess it was somewhat startling to me because, as 
a result of many declarations similar to the one made to me 
by Colonel Sibert as well as the number of articles in maga- 
zines and newspapers which conveyed to me according to 
Colonel Sibert misinformation, I had come to the well-fixed 
conclusion that forests tended greatly to produce rainfall. It 
was with considerable difficulty that I made the attempt to 
readjust myself to the information tendered to me by Colonel 
Sibert, who is a great engineer and a gallant gentleman, and 
-who apparently is well intrenched with information on the 
subject that he discussed with me. I have not thoroughly 
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abandoned eyen yet, however, the idea that forests had some- 
thing to do with rainfall, as evidenced by the fact that I 
quickly responded to the statement made by the gentleman 
from Maryland and hope that my statement will contribute 
a little to the very fine address being made by my colleague 
from Louisiana. E 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I must take exception to what 
the gentleman stated in view of the statement of scientists, 
that every tree throws into the air every year about 500 barrels 
of water in vapor form and it remains there to be condensed 
and come back as rain. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. DAVEY. I yield the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. I hope the gentleman will appreciate the fact 
that the last three minutes were not consumed by myself. I 
want to say just this. We are told by these scientific forestry 
experts that lands that formerly produced in a state of nature 
from eight to ten to fifteen thousand feet of lumber by the 
acre can be made to produce very easily 30,000 to 40,000 
feet to the acre. That is true in the southern part of the 
United States and especially in Louisiana. At a very small 
expense we can restore our forests. There are 100,000,000 
acres of land in the South to-day that do not need 15 cents 
worth of attention an acre a year to grow on it the finest 
forests in the world, even better than before, if we can but 
keep out fires. Fire prevention is a question of education. The 
public should be made to realize that every careless or inten- 
tional forest fire reflects an individual loss and works an 
injury to unborn millions. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NELSON]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Brad). 
from Missouri is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, while some of the 
finest hardwoods in the world are grown in the district I have 
the honor to represent, I prefer, in the short time allotted me 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Davey] fo speak not so much 
of the commercial side of forestry as of the influence of trees 
and of their friendliness, 

First, a word as to the trees here in our Nation's Capital 
City. Who can think of Washington, the city beautiful, with- 
out trees, shrubs, and flowers? Not only are there thousands of 
trees of rare beauty, but among these are many rich in history 
and associations. The elm under which Washington is said 
frequently to have sat while watching the work on the Capitol 
still stands. Special care has been given to this tree, as to the 
Cameron elm on the other side of the grounds and believed to 
be between 110 and 115 years old. These trees are but two of 
the 835 found on the Capitol Grounds, the wooded park as it is 
to-day having had its beginning in a $30,000 appropriation made 
in 1853, following a fight by John C. Calhoun. ; 

As new trees are planted on the Capitol Grounds to replace 
losses which necessarily occur despite the greatest care, Mem- 
bers of Congress stand as sponsors. For instance, we have the 
shellbark hickory of Thomas Marshall, the purple beech of 
James Sherman, the red oak of Representative Mann, and the 
sugar maple of Champ Clark. I can readily understand why 
Speaker Clark should have chosen the sugar maple, than which 
no more beautiful tree grows in Missouri. There it is found in 
abundance. This tree, supplying sweet sap for sirup and sugar 
in the early spring and dense shade in the heat of summer, 
becomes in the autumn season a magnificent bouquet of red and 
gold. 

Just west of the National Capitol is the Botanic Garden, in 
which are many historic trees, these including the European 
hornbeam, planted by Lincoln; the cedars of Lebanon, by Sen- 
ators Hoar and Evarts; the slender bald cypresses, known as 
the actors’ trees because they were planted by Forrest and 
Booth; and an oak which tradition tells sprang from an acorn 
dropped from a tree which shades the tomb of Confucius in 
Shantung, the acorn having been brought over by Dana, the 
editor. Mention should also be made of the Peace Tree, which, 
after it had attained full size, was successfully moved in order 
to make room for the Grant Memorial, $5,000 being paid when 
the tree was transplanted and continued to grow in another 
part of the garden. 

Just here I would digress to suggest that it is a pity some 
of the Washington real estate dealers seem not to appreciate 
the beauty or value of trees, but continue needlessly to destroy 
the magnificent natural growths. With powerful machinery 
they tear out the trees and level the denuded hillsides, making 

ugly the places where for centuries nature had been building 
for beauty. 


The gentleman 
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Missouri, my own State, is rich in the glory of her trees. 
Few farmsteads are there, even in the prairie places, without 
groves of trees. Early settlements were generally made in tim- 
ber, sections, but even there such trees as the locust, with its 
rapid growth and in the springtime its beautiful and sweet- 
scented blossoms, were planted locust groves here and there 
now marking the spots near where pioneer homes once stood. 

In short it might be said that the early expressed love of 
trees on the part of our people has but grown stronger as the 
generations have passed. This love finds expression in the trees 
carefully preserved in woodland pastures, where grows the 
world’s best bluegrass; in groves about our rural homes, 
churches, and schoolhouses, and in the abundance of shade and 
ornamental trees along village, town, and city streets. 

Trees, some of which may have served as landmarks or guide- 
posts, have given names to towns, such as Pilot Grove or Lone 
Elm. In Missouri, too, where many farms are named, we find 
registered such names as “ Ravenswood,” “ Eastwood,” “ Cedar 
Lawn,” and “ Locust Grove.” 

Not only are individuals becoming more interested in the 
conservation of forests and in the preservation of valuable 
trees, but patriotic and civic organizations everywhere are aid- 
ing, frequently planting trees in the names of individuals or 
associations. For instance, the Columbia (Mo.) Kiwanis Club, 
of which I am a member, some two years ago took over the 
beautification of the county hospital grounds, each member 
pantie a tree and the club as a whole supplying flowers and 
shrubs. 

All of us, and children especially, absorb environment. For- 
tunate the child that has tree friends—trees under which to 
play, trees to be climbed, and, perchance, trees from which 
bark whistles may be made. Happy the man whose memory 
is of trees of his childhood days when “stick horses” and 
homemade popguns were not unknown and when the gatler- 
ing of fruit and nuts afforded wholesome fun. Most fortunate 
of all he who in age is permitted to see others enjoy the trees 
which in youth he planted. No more unselfish service is there 
than that represented in the planting of a tree which, as the 
years go, can not bear fruit or come into its best while the 
planter lives. Thus are good deeds done. 

How useful are trees! When a tree which long has afforded 
shade in summer and stood as a protection against the storms 
of winter is cut down it still serves, perhaps as lumber to go 
into the building of a home or to afford warmth for the family. 

But best of all is the friendship of trees. All of us can recall 
trees which were more than living things of roots and body, 
leaf and bark, but which seemed almost to have souls; and, I 
might add, sympathy and understanding. On the old home 
farm when I was a boy there were acres of beautiful trees, and 
many of these remain. One, though, that I loved best—maybe 
because it stood apart and alone—is gone, broken before the 
storms of years, and to-day there is a “lonesome place against 
the sky.“ It went nature’s way, sharing a fate finer by far 
than that which befalls so many great trees needlessly de- 
stroyed by man. In our yard to-day stand beautiful trees. 
One of these, a great towering elm with wide-spreading 
branches, in which birds build their nests and squirrels make 
their homes, I like to think of it as my wireless tower. It 
receives the call of countless feathered friends as they pause 
on their long flights north or south, “chatting” and “ broad- 
casting” songs while they stay. And how much more beauti- 
ful is this stately elm, which in cooperation with sun and moon 
weaves delicate and intricate shade patterns, than is any 
skeletonlike tower of steel! Fancy? Yes; but has the world 
no need for fairies and fancies such as played in trees and 
groves of old?. Even now, sympathy and understanding as 
reflected in love of leaf and treasure of tree disclose in forest 
depths, and even in lone trees, naiads, nymphs, and queens 
unknown to the peoples whose lives are cast in treeless places. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HILL]. ` 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman rrom Maryland 
Is recognized for one minute. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I do not think there is any subject that is more vital 
to the general welfare of this Nation than the subject of the 
proper treatment of trees. 

I want to speak very briefly on three aspects of that ques- 
tion. First, the general industrial value and utility of trees; 
second, let me say, the beautifying and cultural influence of 
trees, of which the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NELSON] 
has just spoken so ably and eloquently; and third, the effect 
of trees on the climate of this country. [Applause.] 
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I have listened with a great deal of interest to the discus- 
sion of the general subject of forestry. This is a subject that 
we too little consider in this Nation. We started out with 
such huge, comparatively inexhaustible forests that we have 
not yet come to the time when we seriously realize the need of 
conservation of forests which is so vital to us in every way. 

I recollect very well in the summer of 1911, when, as a major 
in the National Guard, I was an observer on the part of the 
United States for the Eleventh German Army Corps maneuvers. 
These maneuvers took place in the Harz Mouniain-regions, and 
I recollect very well the impression made upon me by the vil- 
lage forests and by the forests maintained by the various 
principalities and duchies. I recollect especially the splendid 
forest in the Principality of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 
where in the little “tree schools” (Baumenschuler) the trees 
were grown from the seeds to replace the annual cutting which 
yielded a regular income to Prince Giinther. I recollect also 
with great interest my first experience with the German mu- 
nicipal forests, which furnished wood for fuel and building 
purposes precisely as we raise corn and potatoes. 

In France during the recent war I had occasion to note the 
different types of French forests, communal and otherwise. 
For all sorts of reasons we should encourage forestation in this 
country. ; 

First. There is the great industrial value in utility of our 
forests. At the present time the great lumber companies, such 
as the Weyerhaeuser interests, are cutting and replanting their 
forests in the most scientific manner with a view to forest con- 
servation. We should greatly increase this sort of forest work 
throughout the country. The American Forestry Association 
is doing splendid work along these lines. 

Second. When we consider the cultural influence of forests, 
I am particularly interested in the project for a national for- 
est in Prince Georges and Ann Arundel Counties, connecting 
with the park system of Washington, and ultimately being 
hooked up with an extension of the parkways of Baltimore. 
This project has the unqualified indorsement of all the great 
technical socicties, such as the American Institute of Architects, 
the American Federation of Art, the American Civic Associa- 
tion, and the American Society of Landscape Architects. 

The presence of Camp Meade, which is now definitely to be 
retained as a mobilization center of the Third Corps Area, 
makes possible the development of a national forest between 
Baltimore and Washington. There is contained either on the 
Camp Meade reservation or near by part of an old grant known 
as Ridgely’s Forest, which was located in the vicinity of what 
is now Savage and which happened to have been patented to 
one of my forbears, Col. Henry Ridgely, of Prince Georges 
County, a member of the governor's council, in the days when 
we did not have to be so careful about the conservation of for- 
ests, because we had not yet cut into the supply which nature 
had so lavishly poured upon us. 

In reference to the project of a National Capital forest, Mr. 
William L. Ellicott, the distinguished Baltimore architect, has 
made the following observation: 


The use of forests by the people becomes a habit which inures to the 
benefit of the whole population, adding to its vigor and zest of life, 

Agricultural expansion in America has left certain areas uncon- 
quered because of their unfitness for cultivation, and in some of these 
rests the hope of future generations. One of these tracts, though 
sadly mutilated, has remained to our day a vast forest useful for no 
other purpose. Providentially also, it exists In a place which above 
all others should recommend it for protection and improvement to the 
people of the United States. It forms the background of the National 
Capital, beginning at the bounding line of the District of Columbia at 
Bladensburg and extending northeast nearly 20 miles until it crosses 
the Patuxent River, a tract of 41,000 acres, while separated from it by 
a narrow strip between Washington and Laurel there is another body 
of 16,000 acres. Beyond the Patuxent it swings eastward, touching the 
Severn and South Rivers and reaching the outskirts of Annapolis, the 
sent of the United States Naval Academy, and thereby adds another 
area of 43,000 acres. 

Another forest district of vital importance to the Nation's Capital, 
containing some grand scenery which, though separated from the main 
bodies by the breadth of Montgomery County, should be included in the 
purchase, borders the banks of the Potomac River from the District 
line to a point beyond the Great Falls, an area of 10,000 acres. Condi- 
tions here are distressing in the extreme, as no effort has so far been 
made to care for it, and year by year injury to the landscape ls done. 
Surely devotion to the public welfare should prompt Congress to protect 
this great possession. 

The value of the lands in question is comparatively small, but as the 
pressure of population increases this will not continue, and it is not 
wise to defer provision for its purchase. Altogether these areas cover 
110,000 acres. The Forest Service should ascertain the merits of the 
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various districts for forest purposes and study the replanting of cer- 
tain parts, and a commission should plan for the maximum of beauty 
and utility, which are lost for want of skillful and intelligent handling. 

Watercourses should be improved, and artificial lakes could be made 
as beautiful as natural ones, and the attraction of the woods may be 
enhanced by the erection of suitable buildings properly located. A 
structure of the character of a small chateau to serve the traveling 
public as an inn or automobile club would not be out of keeping. 


The matter of a great national forest between Baltimore and 
Washington was given careful consideration by the State 
forester of Maryland, Mr. F. W. Besley. After a careful study 
of the surveys, maps, and data in the Maryland forestry de- 
partment, Mr. Besley reported as follows: 


The area proposed for a national forest represents some of the 
oldest settled lands of the country. Since its occupation 250 years ago 
many changes have taken place. A considerable portion of the land 
under cultivation prior to the Civil War has since grown up in forest, 
not alone because of the scarcity of labor necessary for its continued 
cultivation but because much of it was found better suited to the 
growing of timber than for agricultural crops. These young forests of 
hardwood and pine, coming as a second growth, have attained consid- 
erable importance, and by proper managemént they can be molded 
into forests of great value. There are still to be found in small tracts 
some of the virgin forests, showing the magnificence of the original 
growth and further illustrating future forest possibilities. For the 
botanist and dendrologist this is one of the most interesting regions of 
the eastern United States. Here on the border of two great physio- 
graphical divisions, the coastal plain and the Piedmont plateau the 
flora of the North mixes with that of the South and gives a variety 
of species difficult to find in any other area of equal size. As a natural 
arboretum this region is unsurpassed, There are over 65 tree species 
alone, to say nothing of a large number of arborescent shrubs. Most 
of the valuable commercial species of the entire eastern United 
States are represented here. he great diversity of solls and forest 
types offers exceptional advantages as a demonstration field for applied 
forestry, 

A forest survey of the Maryland counties, partly included in the pro- 
posed national forest, was made by the writer in 1907-1910, and fur- 
nishes the forest data upon which this report and the accompanying 
map is based. In establishing a national forest such as is proposed it 
is very desirable to include as far as possible lands that are now 
largely wooded. The large wooded areas lying between Washington, 
Baltimore, and Annapolis afford a rare opportunity for carrying out 
such a plan, The area shown on the map, lying between Washington 
and the Patuxent River, to the west of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
covers approximately 16,000 acres, of which about 8,300 acres, or 50 
per cent, is now wooded. For the purpose of the forest description 
any given area is considered wooded where there is a tree growth on 
the land at least 10 feet high and where the trees are close enough 
together to form a stand. The mai body of forest lying east of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, including spurs extending along South 
River and the Severn River, covers approximately 84,000 acres, of 
which 50,200 acres, or 60 per cent, is wooded. The portion south of 
the Patuxent River is more largely wooded than the rest, amounting to 
70 per cent. The portion to the northeast is 50 per cent wooded. 


The effect of forests on the climate of this country is not 
adequately studied. I called this matter up a few moments 
ago in the questions which I asked during the course of discus- 
sion here on the floor of the House. I recall with much interest 
certain things that Mr. Robert W. Chambers, the novelist, told 
me last summer about the change in climate which has occurred 
in Fulton County, N. Y., in the past 40 years because of the 
destruction of the protective belt of forests on the northern 
borders of the United States, which kept out the cold winds 
from the extreme North. 

Mr. Chambers, who is a keen observer of both flora and 
fauna, described to me the destruction of certain plants in the 
last years by winters which had become considerably colder 
than formerly. He also described to me the presence of cer- 
tain birds in Fulton County which were formerly found only in 
the very cold far North. I myself at one time made a careful 
study of the subject of forestry in reference to water supply, 
and that particular phase of forestry is one of great importance 
to every resident of the United States, I think we do well to 
give most serious consideration to the question of forestation 
and to the whole question of conservation of forests. 

While we are considering the conservation of forests I think 
it is a very appropriate occasion for me to call to your atten- 
tion certain statistics in reference to the conseryation of the 
future citizens of this Nation. In our country the family is the 
unit of civilization. Everything which affects adversely the 
family life means ultimately deterioration in the moral and 
physical fiber of the Nation. Everything that helps to keep 


together the family life with its old traditions of religious 
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training and discipline operates as one of the most important 
sorts of American conservation. The increase of divorces in 
this Nation and the decrease of marriages in this Nation are a 
menace to family life. I am glad to say that the Department 
of Commerce has just announced that, according to the reports 
received in Maryland during the year 1925, there was an in- 
crease in marriage and a decrease in divorce. The figures given 
by the Department of Commerce are as follows: 


There were 25,447 marriages performed in Maryland during the year 
1925 as compared with 25,342 in 1924, representing an increase of 105, 
or 0.4 per cent. This increase, however, is slightly less than the esti- 
mated increase in the population. 

During the year 1925 there were 1,614 divorces granted in the State, 
as compared with 1,664 in 1924, representing a decrease of 50, or 3 per 
cent. 


The estimated population of the State of Maryland on July 1, 1925, 
was 1,560,230, and on July 1, 1924, 1,540,961. On the basis of these 
estimates the number of marriages per 1,000 of the population was 16.3 
in 1925, as against 16.4 in 1924; and thé number of divorces per 1,000 
of the population was 1.03 in 1925, as against 4.08 in 1924. 

The number of marriages performed and the number of divorces 
granted were furnished by the State department of health. The figures 
are preliminary and subject to correction : 
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American families are like 
strength of this Nation comes from the strength of its family 
life, just as the Nation depends on its forests and streams 
for beauty, protection, and general welfare. 

We need conservation of forests and also conservation of 
those ideals of home and family and liberty that were the 


the American forests. The 


foundation of the life of this Nation. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. 
myself. i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr: Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
there is good reason for us to pause during the sixth observ- 
ance of American Forest Week, as proclaimed by the President 
of the United States, and to take stock of our forest situation. 
Three hundred years of growth and development in this coun- 
try has seen a prodigal use and destruction of natural resources 
which should temper the conceit of every good American and 
set him to thinking soberly of the need for restoring and main- 
taining our natural wealth. t 

Probably no resource has contributed to our development in 

a greater variety of ways than the forests of the country. The 
United States has been blessed with the finest and most easily 
exploited forests of any country in the world, and when it 
comes to the question of timber consumption alone we haye 
made unlimited use of this blessing. We are still the hun- 
‘griest timber consumers in the world. We have come to de- 
mand 50 per cent of all the saw logs cut each year in the entire 
world. 
world. We are a people dependent upon the products of the 
forest, and we shall not easily change our habits. : 

No one regrets the early destruction of forests to make way 
for productive farm lands and for the building of cities. The 
wilderness which met the colonists at Jamestown and along the 


[Applause.] 
Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to 
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New England coast was naturally looked upon as a thing to be 
cleared away. Great forests, as the gentleman of Connecti- 
cut has said, harbored wild beasts and wilder men, covered 
lands needed for food crops, and seemed to stand in the way of 
all development. It is probable that the destructive American 
practice of mining forests rather than cropping them has grown 
out of these early struggles. 

But by Whatever course we have come, we are beginning to 
feel the pinch of timber shortage. Fir from the Pacific coast is 
sold in New England, where native white pine and spruce 
should be filling local demand. Yellow pine from the Gulf 
coast is competing with far-western woods in building on Iowa 
farms. Canadian spruce feeds many of our paper mills, and 
our annual lumber bill contains an item of $3,400,000,000. for 
freight—an average of $11 for every thousand feet marketed. 

This does not include reshipments or imports.. It is a direct 
tax on the people of the Nation and is due in large measure to 
forest depletion. It represents twenty times the amount spent 
annually by all agencies, public and private, on forest replace- 
ment. Meanwhile, 80,000,000 acres of land of little use except 
for the growing of forests, lie idle—most of it east of the 
Great Plains. 

We come to American forest week in 1926 with a record of 
50,000 forest fires a year, on the average, most of which are 
set by careless citizens. The news of the last few days carries 
word of destructive fires in the forests of Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, Montana, and other States. Insects and disease take a 
tremendous timber toll every year. Utilization of timber is 
more wasteful than necessary, due perhaps in part to economic 
conditions which force overproduction by sawmil's. No 
thoughtful man can deceive himself into believing that our 
forestry situation Is satisfactory. 

We are cutting and consuming our forest five times as fast 
as timber is now being grown everywhere in the country. 
Every one of us has seen the price of forest products constantiy 
increase during the last 25 years, due largely to the decreasing 
supply. The price must continue to advance for many years to 
come, or until such time as we can bring about a condition 
where the growth will approximate the consumption. A real 
reforestation program should have been undertaken by the 
Congress many years ago. Millions of now waste land should 
to-day be covered with new forests well on the way to maturity. 
This condition would not exist had former Congresses appre- 
ciated the condition we are so rapidly approaching. It requires 
on the average 50 long years to grow a crop of timber. We 
haye made only a gesture toward renewing our supply. It is 
necessary for us now, if our children and theirs, are to be 
in a position to buy timber and timber products ut a reusonable 
or near reasonable price, to engage in the work of reforestation 
with a big and a continuous program. It is estimated that the 
present mature timber stand will be completely exhausted in 
85 years if the present rate of consumption continues. It takes 
50 years to grow a new crop. What is the answer? Reforesta- 
tion, reforestation, and more reforestation, of course. There 
can be no other answer. 

Could the people of the country be brought to a realization 
of the conditions that exist there would be an instant and 
insistent demand that not only the Federal Government but the 
State and local governments as well engage in this very nec- 
essary work. The Federal Government can not hope to do it 
all. The States and the municipalities, together with private 
corporations and the farmers of the country, must do their 
share if the job is to be done. But the Federal Government 
can and must do the pioneering. It must point the way and 
demonstrate that a forest crop can be made as profitable as 
any other crop produced from the soil. There are cities in 
Europe which have for many years paid all the expenses of 
government from the profits derived from the municipal for- 
ests. This can be done in this country, and in these days of 
continuously mounting local taxes this would afford much 
needed tax relief to our people. 

It has been pointed out by those who have studied the ques- 
tion that our highly developed transportation system, which 
can make available a supply of timber to all parts of the 
country so long as the forests last in any particular region, 
accounts for the fact that there is such a feeling of security 
with respect to our timber supply. So long as demand is filled, 
from whatever source, at prices which are not entirely prohibi- 
tive, it will be difficult to make people realize that timber 
shortage is imminent. box i 

In this connection it is deplorable that greater knowledge of 
the forest history of other countries has not been brought- to 
the attention of the American people. The United States is 
by no means the first country threatened with timber short- 
age. Western Europe approached this condition, but pulled 
through by heroic and costly effort. 
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China is an outstanding example of a country which failed 
to avert a threatened timber shortage and to-day this great, 
treeless country, cursed with devastating floods and utterly 
dependent on other parts of the world for its timber supply, 
presents a tragic spectacle, Asia Minor is another region which 
has suffered for centuries from timber famine. But there is 
something besides tragedy in the forest history of other coun- 
tries which we as a Nation must consider, and that is the 
working out of the problem of timber supply, which has been 
so successfully done by European countries. 

Sawmills in Germany, France, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries do not move from place to place after having skinned all 
the timber from a given locality. They are permanent institu- 
tions around which are built up thriving industrial communi- 
ties and near which are grouped related industries, such as 
paper mills, wood distillation plants, and works for the pro- 
duction of nayal stores. A continuous yield of raw material is 
made tributary to these industrial communities through careful 
management of timber stands. 

Forest soil is not mined for timber in these countries as it 
has been so generally mined in America. The soil is cropped, 
as it should be. I recently heard of an interesting analogy 
between agricultural crops and forest crops. A prominent 
American forester has gleaned from the letters of Dr. C. A. 
Schenck, of Darmstadt, Germany, a forester well known in this 
country, the fact that even a single species of tree can not be 
grown rotation after rotation on mistreated soil without reduc- 
ing the productive capacity of that soil. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. With pleasure. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I think it would be of interest to state that 
Doctor Schenck is now connected with the Montana Forest 
School of the University of Montana, at Missoula. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Yes. 

In the words of Doctor Schenck: 


German forest soil is sick * * German foresters have found 
that where the forest litter has been removed and where planted 
spruce has followed spruce the productive capacity of the soil has 
suffered. 


I simply want to mention this to show that the business of 
maintaining timber supply is anything but automatic, even 
under the most thoughtful management, and to point out in 
passing the problems which face foresters even after belated 
legislation gives them the opportunity to undertake the job. 

England has recently had this truth brought sharply to her 
attention, During the war the British Isles were practically 
cut off from the importation of forest products and it became 
necessary to draw upon the old forests on English estates. A 
large percentage of all the pit props used in the collieries of 
Wales and the midland counties of England were furnished by 
the estate forests of England and Scotland. Formerly these 
props had been imported from southern France as a return 
cargo in the coal ships, but the stern necessities of war brought 
home to England the gravity of timber shortage, and the 
country has entered upon a big program of land acquisition and 
forest planting. It is interesting to note that by act of Parlia- 
ment three and a half million pounds sterling, which amounts 
to about $15,000,000 at normal rates of exchange, have been 
authorized to be expended during the decade from 1919 to 1929. 
It will be used primarily for the acquisition of nonagricultural 
land suited only to the production of trees and by planting 
these areas with commercially valuable species. A newly 
organized forest commission reported at the end of the first 
year that something like 48,000 acres had been acquired and 
almost 1,600 acres planted. 

It is of interest to Americans that two trees common to our 
own Pacific coast are being used. These are the Douglas fir 
and Sitka spruce. But it is more significant to point out that 
English people and English statesmen have realized the neces- 
sity of a continuing fiscal program if this great constructive 
activity is to go forward economically and efficiently. And 
this has come about in a country so tax ridden that everyone 
feels the pinch of poverty. Let us hope that the United States 
will not have to reach this stage before the principle of a long- 
time fiscal program in the forestry activities will be admitted 
as good business practice. 

Little Denmark proudly boasts, through the establishment of 
a forest school in 1784, that it was the first of the Scandi- 
navian countries to get forestry practice under way. The 


Danish Government took an active stand in telling private 
owners what they should do. If a man purchased forest land 
after 1805, he had to secure the approval of a State forester 
before he could cut any timber within a period of 10 years. 
This law was enacted to prevent speculation and “land skin- 
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wong as we knew it in this country, and it has worked out 
well. 

The French, with more than a thousand mountain streams 
subject to torrential action, have not only engaged in forestry 
as a means of controlling floods and protecting agricultural 
lands at the foot of mountains, but have had to expend vast 
sums in the building of check dams in the beds of these 
streams. We may also draw inspiration from the work of the 
French people in reclaiming the sandy lands of Gascony, known 
as The Landes, in the southern part of the west coast of France. 
Here for more than 150 miles a strip of flat land was subject 
to the formation of sand dunes. It is supposed that in ancient 
times much of this section was in forest, but with the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century all growth was gone and sand 
dunes were piling up and traveling inland before the wind. 
They ‘obliterated farms and threatened to bury villages. The 
danger became a matter of national concern. The problem was 
attacked in earnest, and through a combination of engineering 
works and tree planting much of the region has been reclaimed. 
To-day the forests of maritime pine in this region support 
thriving villages and produce great quantities of lumber and 
naval stores. 

I want to say, gentlemen, that during my service in France 
in the recent war I was stationed with my regiment in the 
forest that I have just mentioned. 

Poland, with its newly formed Government, even under pres- 
sure of war activity took care to enact and enforce laws 
assuring the replacement of all forests harvested. 

I was in Warsaw, Poland, in the winter of 1919-20, and 
while there officials of the Government told me that Poland 
had recently enacted laws providing that whenever a man cut 
a tree in that country he had to plant one in place of it. To- 
day Poland has great resources and great supplies of timber 
extending all over the country, but the Poles are profiting by 
the experience of neighboring countries and they are con- 
serving their forests. 

European nations generally have learned their lesson. They 
know that their economic life is to a great extent contingent 
upon timber supply, and while conditions in the United States 
are different, we can learn much from other countries which 
plan and provide funds for a long way ahead to maintain their 
forest resources. 

Much is expected in this country from the enactment of the 
Clarke-McNary forestry law in 1924, which was the result of 
the best thought of Federal, State, and private forestry and 
timber agencies and which declared for the solution of our 
broad forest problem through cooperative means. This law 
provides that the Federal Government may cooperate with 
States and private owners of timberlands in fire prevention 
and suppression, in the distribution of forest trees and seed 
for the reforesting of idle farm lands, and in the dissemination 
of advice en the most profitable methods of managing the vast 
acreage of farm woodlands on a crop basis. Another very im- 
portant feature of this law was a restatement of the policy 
of purchasing lands to be managed as national forests on the 
watersheds of navigable streams. This important section and 
the cooperative fire-protection section of the act amounted to 
a strengthening of the Weeks Act of 1911, in which an appro- 
priation of $2,000,000 a year for five years was actually made— 
not authorized, but appropriated—for land acquisition. 

Short notice made it impossible for the department to organ- 
ize a force to undertake this task, involving as it did a tre- 
mendous volume of field examination and legal work. Suffl- 
cient progress therefore was not made during the first two or 
three years to absorb the total amounts provided. About 
$9,000,000 was expended, however, in the five years and splen- 
did value in land and timber was obtained. This first five- 
year program under the original Weeks law was never ex- 
pected nor intended to finish the job of securing the land 
necessary to protect the navigability of eastern streams. On 
the other hand, it is significant that the most notable progress 
was made in these five years, due largely to the fact that there 
was a program, and that it was a definite fiscal program. 

With the necessary curtailment of the purchase work during 
the war, appropriations dwindled and the Forest Service, 
charged with making the examinations and recommending the 
purchases, has been hard put to know how to plan its organi- 
zation from year to year. Land which by all means should 
be a part of eastern national forests in order to block them 
out into units for the most economical administration, have 
been lost to competing buyers who had the funds at hand and 
who have no idea of properly managing their purchases. 

Through all these 15 years, since the inception of the plan 
for acquiring national forests in the East, the lands purchased 
have proved a good investment. Testimony before the Com- 
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mittee on Agriculture when H. R. 271—a bill which I had the 
honor to introduce—was being considered, showed that some- 
thing more than 2,600,000 acres have been purchased at a cost 
of $5.84 an acre, or a total of about $15,000,000. More than a 
million dollars of revenue from the sale of products and 
privileges have come into the Federal Treasury from these 
lands, which are scattered through 11 States, and they repre- 
sent an accrued value of more than $4,000,000 above cost and 
administration expenses. 

This showing would be vastly better if proposed purchases 
could have gone forward steadily so that compact units could 
reflect a lower administrative cost per acre. A fiscal program 
in adequate amount and covering a 10-year period, such as my 
bill proposed, would accomplish this. The job would be done, 
and done economically and efficiently as any great project de- 
serves to be done, 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. With pleasure. 

Mr. DAVEY. I would be glad to have the gentleman from 
Michigan explain to the House why the 10-year program is 
necessary, and why the Agricultural Committee program of 
two years is wholly inadequate to meet the situation. 

Mr, WOODRUFF. Yes. As I have just outlined, it is 
utterly impossible for the Forest Service of this country to 
work efficiently on a hopscotch appropriation from year to 
year. Much investigation is necessary before lands can be 
purchased. Much investigation of legal titles to the land is 
necessary, and without a fiscal program it will be impossible 
in the Forest Service to get together an organization that can 
efficiently and economically gather these lands together and 
administer them thereafter. 

Some appreciation of the magnitude of the task of forest 
replacement in this country may be gained from the fact that 
the Federal Government’s share of the land which it is proposed 
to acquire in the area east of the Great Plains amounts to less 
than 5 per cent of the total forest area in this section. 

Operating under the Clarke-MeNary Act,*which, as I have 
pointed out, strengthened and expanded the land-purchase pro- 
visions of the Weeks law, about three and a half million addi- 
tional acres would be acquired in the White and Appalachian 
Mountains. Besides this, 2,500,000 acres would be purchased 
in the Lake States and a similar area in the cut-over pine lands 
of the South. Much of this land in the Lake States and the 
South is idle at present and an alarming portion of it reverting 
to the States for delinquency in the payment of taxes. It is 
strictly forest land, capable of growing timber if appropria- 
tions are made available to acquire and administer, and it is 
good for little else. If it were to be acquired in the next 10 
years, as it could be under the $40,000,000 provision of my 
bill, without amendment, we should then get a late enough 
start. Ten years, gentlemen, to put before the investing public 
a demonstration that cheap, abandoned forest lands can be 
started to producing revenue and to exhibit something besides 
a desert complexion. And then 10, 20, 30 years more to get any 
appreciable proportion of the remaining 75,000,000 acres under 
State or private forest management. Strangely enough the 
other sections of the Clarke-McNary Act requiring expenditure 
of Federal funds all contain fiscal policy clauses. Fire-preven- 
tion cooperative work may be shared with the States and 
private holders each year by Federal expenditures up to $2,500,- 
090. The largest amount so far appropriated is carried in the 
Agricultural Department supply bill for the fiscal year of 1927, 
and amounts to $710,000. Cooperative distribution of tree seed 
and forest planting stock in the same bill is given $75,000 out 
of an authorization limited to $100,000 annually. Farm for- 
estry extension work gets $50,000 out of a $100,000 authoriza- 
tion, but when it comes to the acquisition of forest land, the 
biggest activity mentioned in the Clarke-McNary Act, $1,000,000, 
is appropriated in the face of no authorization. And this must 
be scattered over about 20 purchase units in 12 States. 

The National Forest Reseryation Commission, which pur- 
chases the land and which includes in its personnel three Cabi- 

net officers and four Members of Congress, has put $3,000,000 a 
year as the minimum sum upon which this purchase business 
should be maintained in the interests of efficiency and economy. 
The Senate Select Committee on Reforestation, which made the 
exhaustive study resulting in the drafting of the Clarke- 
McNary Act, made a similar recommendation. The Bureau of 
the Budget, after having a year ago approved my Dill in its en- 
tirety, agrees to the fiscal program idea, but cautiously confines 
it to two years at $2,000,000 a year. And the House of Repre- 
sentatives passes my bill on this basis. : 

Let me point out to you from testimony before the Committee 
on Agriculture in behalf of my bill that the value of lumber cut 
in Michigan is estimated at $2,500,000,000, an amount which 
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exceeds the value of all farms in the 46 pine-producing coun- 
ties. From the period 1865 to 1900 the value of Michigan's lum- 
ber output exceeded the value of the gold output for that period 
for the entire United States, including Alaska. The first pur- 
chase area for acquiring national-forest land under the Clarke- 
McNary Act in Michigan is on the Au Sable River, and down 
that river there has been floated to market and gone into fences 
and buildings to improve the farms for the prairie regions of 
the South and West over 4,000,000,000 feet of the finest white 
and Norway pine that was ever grown. Land that did this once 
can do it again, and beside the value of the timber itself the 
business of growing and harvesting it represents an opportunity 
for the employment of human labor to which coming genera- 
tions are entitled just as much as our own generation and those 
which preceded us. This same condition exists in the South. 

The time is not far distant when we shall know from one end 
of this country to the other that we are needing a new brand 
of economy. We shall struggle harder then to build up natural 
resources than to save funds. We shall measure our national 
wealth in trees, soil fertility, navigable waterways, and wild 
life, and I predict that when this time comes we shall be com- 
mitted to the principle not only of lining out our big job of 
Creer is but of providing the sinews to perform it. [Ap- 

ause. 

Mr. Speaker, under the privilege granted to me by the unani- 
mous consent of the House I will now insert in the Recoxp the 
speech of the Hon. W. B. Greeley, Chief of the United States 
Forest Service, delivered at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, Richmond, Va., January 6, 1926, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman yields back two 
minutes. ; 

The matter referred to follows: 


RICHMOND, Va., January 6, 1926. 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT’s POLICY FOR SOUTHERN NATIONAL FORESTS 


(By W. B. Greeley, Chief United States Forest Service. At the annual 
meeting of the American Forestry Association, Richmond, Va., Janu- 
ary 6, 1926) 

Looking back over the past 30 years the historian will point out 
three distinct steps in the creation of national forests. The first was 
the reservation of the timber-producing portions of the public domain, 
a striking phase of the national awakening to the need for conservation 
that will always be identified with the administration of President 
Roosevelt. The second step was marked by the passage of the Weeks 
Act in 1911, which launched a policy of forest purchases in the Eastern 
States primarily for protecting the beadwaters of navigable streams. 
The third step followed in 1924, when the Clarke-McNary Act extended 
the field of forest purchases to include denuded and other lands whose 
acquisition is desirable for the growing of timber. 

In the first two stages of national-forest development the United 
States was in a sense pioneering in forest conservation, It was blazing 
the trail. It was not attempting to draw complete plans for a national 
program of forestry that would extend to all of the timber-growing 
lands in the country. It was dealing rather with the most obyious 
and urgent things that had to be done at once. 

The third step in the extension of national forests, on the other 
hand, was one part of a comprehensive program which looked ahead 
to the growing of timber on all of the four hundred and sixty-nine 
odd million acres of American soll that appears adapted primarily to 
this economic service. This program, in a word, sought to define the 
place for national forests in a general plan wherein industrial for- 
estry and farm forestry were assigned the greater part in the common 
undertaking. 

The committee which framed the Clarke-McNary Act set up as its 
goal “to increase as rapidly as possible the rate at which timber 
is produced on the lands suited to this form of use.“ The main lines 
of attack in attaining this goal were to be: 

(1) To extend public forest ownership in areas where special 
public interests or responsibilities are involyed, like the protection 
of navigable rivers, and also where the natural difficulties, costs, and 
hazards attending reforestation render it impracticable or remote as a 
private undertaking. |, 5 

(2) To remove the risks and handicaps from private timber grow- 
ing as far as practicable, in order to give the greatest possible incen- 
tive to commercial reforestation.” 

I would like to place the Federal poliey of national forests before 
you in this light, not as something by itself but rather as part of an 
all-round plan of timber production in .the South. 

The 16 States comprising the Southern Forestry Congress contain 
about. 227,000,000 acres of forest land, or 37 per cent of their total 
area. It is noteworthy that this region contains almost one-half of 
all of the forest land in the entire United States. When to this vast 
acreage is added the variety and value of forest products grown in 
the South, the rapid rate of growth in response to her favorable cli- 
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mate, and the proximity of these vast resources by rail and water to 
the largest consuming markets of the country, it Is, I believe, obvious 
that forest culture is bound to become one of the great and permanent 
industries of this region, The steady trend of economic forces is 
making forest culture commercially profitable. The United States is 
gradually but inevitably shifting from the virgin forest to the timber 
crop for its source of wood. And as the depletion of our virgin forests 
continues and the timber crop In consequence commands a higher and 
higher value, the Southern States will, by reason of the natural ad- 
vantages which I have cited, in my judgment, become the greatest 
forest-producing region of the entire Union. 

And I believe further that just as far as possible this development should 
come about under State leadership and through private and industrial 
activities. I believe in vigorous action by the National Government in 
matters where the federated effort of all the people is necessary to 
do something that will not otherwise be done or to protect common 
interests that will otherwise be jeopardized. But I do not believe that, 
particularly in the realm of economic development where forestry 
belongs, the Federal Government should assume activities which can, 
with the right kind of leadership and cooperation, be equally or more 
effectively carried by local communities or private citizens. 

I believe that the goal set up for the Clarke-McNary Act, of in- 
creasing as rapidly as possible the rate at which timber is produced 
on the lands suited to this form of use, will be accomplished mainly 
in the Southern States through industrial forestry and farm forestry. 
There are already striking gains in this direction. The Forest Service 
recently listed 18 large timber and landowning companies in the 
southern pine region who haye adopted some definite scheme of tim- 
ber growing on their holdings. There are many other landowners in 
the South, in the hardwood and pine regions alike, who are working 
out plans of forest-land management along the same lines. In many 
sections cut-over lands are no longer regarded as something to be 
junked and gotten rid of by the most expeditious process, but as a 
potential asset whose earning power is worth careful development. 
Certainly no policy of Federal land ownership should be spread on 
the map that will in anywise hold back or slow up the application of 
private capital and business brains to the industry of growing timber. 

Let us rather adhere to the simple principle upon which the Clarke- 
McNary law was written, of extending public-forest ownership where 
special public responsibilities must be met or where natural difficulties 
or hazards place timber growing beyond the reach of private effort; 
and its corollary, to lessen the risks and handicaps of industrial for- 
estry so that commercial timber growing may attain the greatest pos- 
sible momentum. To this principle we might add the desirability of 
establishing national forests on rather limited areas in regions where 
they will render an important educational service in demonstrating 
the new order of forest-land management and stimulating the re- 
forestation of the privately owned lands around them. State and 
municipal forests will accomplish exactly the same purpose, and where- 
ever their establishment is practicable the Federal Government should 
leave this field to them. 

This principle does give a definite place in the forest picture of the 
South to Federal ownership, although in relation to the vast areas of 
forest land in this great region its place will be a small one. Under 
the Weeks Act 17 forest purchase units have been established by the 
National Forest Reservation Commission in the South on the head- 
waters of a number of her most important rivers. In these units the 
Government has acquired to date a little over 1,934,000 acres. In 
lands acquired from all sources, including the public domain, the’ na- 
tional forests of the South comprise approximately 3,163,000 acres, 
Within this total are 156,000 acres forming portions of eight military 
reservations in the South which have been made national forests under 
a wise provision of the Clarke-McNary Act, which establishes the prin- 
ciple that any and all lands retained by the Federal Government for 
whatever purpose should be protected and utilized as fully as prac- 
ticable for the production of timber. 

The extension of national forests in the South along the principles 
already established should go on. Approximately 43 per cent of the 
purchase units thus far selected for the protection of important navi- 
gable streams has been acquired. These national forests should be 
completed, and additional purchase units should be established in a 
few localities where the protection of the watersheds of navigable 
streams, and particularly interstate streams, requires action by the 
National Government, with the growing of timber, of course, a purpose 
scarcely secondary in importance. The mountains of eastern Ken- 
tucky, the headwaters of the Current and St. Francis Rivers in Mis- 
souri, and the Ozark section of Oklahoma are regions where this 
further application of the policy set forth in the Weeks law is probably 
needed. 

The Federal Government should also move aggressively under the 
Clarke-MeNary Act in acquiring additional national forests in the 
South, where they will be of the greatest aid in reclaiming lands now 
denuded and in promoting local reforestation through their educational 
or demonstration value. This applies particularly to the southern pine 


belt with its thirty-odd million acres of seriously denuded land whose 
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restoration to productive forests will necessarily be slow and expensive 
and will not in many cases be assumed by private owners. But this 
program of Federal purchases should be correlated with the forest 
policy and development of the States concerned in order that it may not 
replace but will rather supplement and aid local effort. I have in 
mind a few national forest units of from 50,000 to 800,000 acres, 
located in such areas as the Sabine watershed in Texas and Louisiana, 
the Oakmulgee Hills in Alabama, and the Biloxi pineries in Mississippi. 

The general program which I have outlined in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the Weeks Act and the Clarke-McNary Act would result in the 
Federal Government buying from five to six million acres more forest 
land in the Southern States. What I haye said should not be taken as 
belittling the importance of this phase of southern forestry. It is a 
necessary and urgent application of a national policy, formulated 
through years of study and experience In dealing with practical situa- 
tions; it is the share of constructive forest-land management in the 
Southern States which the Nation should assume; and the Federal 
Government should address itself to discharging this responsibility 
much more aggressively than it has done in recent years, 


It has been my desire simply to throw the picture on the screen with 
a proper perspective. Out of the 227,000,000 acres of forest land in 
the Southern States, it is not to be expected that the National Govern- 
ment will assume responsibility of ownership for more than 4 or 5 per 
cent. For the remaining yast acreage we must look to State forests, 
municipal forests, and mainly to industrial and farm forestry, aided 
under the cooperative principle written into the Clarke-McNary law for 
removing the risks and handicaps from private timber growing. 

Once the fire hazard to southern forests can be reduced to an 
insurable risk and moderate taxation of growing timber crops is 
guaranteed, I am satisfied that the future of southern forestry is 
assured. To bring these conditions about so that industrial forestry 
may be given free play in the South is the great cooperative under- 
taking in which the interests of the States, the Federal Government, 
the timberland owners, and the general publie should all be enlisted. 
And it is In this field as well that immediate progress is most urgent. 

Only 8 of the 16 Southern States now have forest protective 
systems, although it is encouraging to record that forest protection is 
about to be organized in four additional States of the South. Less than 
22 per cent of the forest land in this region is now receiving some 
degree of protection, while on over three-fourths of it protection is 
entirely lacking. An average of 2% cents per acre yearly, or a total 
of about $5,000,000, would probably give all of the forest lands of the 
South adequate protection from fire; but the present expenditures of 
the States, the counties and private owners, and the Federal Govern- 
ment combined are only about one-tenth of this amount. With the 
fundamental factor of safety from fire still so inadequately provided 
by public agencies, it is indeed encouraging that commercial forestry 
has already made such strides in the South. And by the same token 
I believe it a safe prediction that just so fast as the public gives the 
forest owner in this region reasonable security from fire and unwar- 
ranted tax burdens, industrial timber growing will extend. 


The Southern States and the Federal Government are just entering 
an enormous field for cooperative achievement in providing reasonable 
security for the forest owner. On the part of the Federal Government 
we need much larger resources to give full effect to the cooperative 
princigje of the Clarke-McNary Act, On the part of the States there 
is need for a vigorous development of State forest policies, including 
the protection of forest lands with adequate financial backing, the 
growing and distributing of forest-planting material, and a campaign 
of education in timber growing by farmers and other landowners. 
The aim of this campaign should be nothing less than to get the 
people of the South to think, speak, and act in terms of timber crops. 

It is probable that the main course of our national forestry policy 
for a good many years to come has been charted by the Clarke-McNary 
Act. It is built squarely on the principle of cooperation. It antici- 
pates a constant outward spread of the forestry idea, reaching the 
industrial practice and land sense of the American people, and grow- 
ing not as a Federal activity, but as a matter of everyday business 
and usage of the soil, The South is the most promising fleld in the 
United States for making that policy completely successful. As it is 
carried out, there will be a definite place for a limited number of 
national forests at the critical points or key areas where this form 
of ownership is necessary to put the job over. The States and mu- 
nicipalities should share with the National Government in providing 
public ownership for the kinds of forest land that need it. But for 
every acre of publicly owned forest land there will be 20 or 25 acres 
in farm forestry and industrial forestry, in whose encouragement lies 
the greatest opportunity for the South to forge ahead rapidly in per- 
manent timber production on a large scale, 

I doubt if any group of people at any time have had before them so 
great an opportunity or so alluring a vision of creating an enduring 
basis of economic prosperity and social strength for a great and fruit- 
ful reglon as that which we have before us to-day in picturing the 
future of southern forestry. We bave put our hands to the plow, 
and we are going to finish the furrow, 
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Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey]. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, this has been a most interest- 
ing and most informing discussion, and at points it has been to 
me a thrilling discussion. I have been sitting here all the 
afternoon regretting that the whole membership of the House 
were not here to get the benefit of it. I believe it one of the 
most important subjects upon which we are to legislate and 
one of the most important subjects upon which we can edu- 
cate our people at home, our State legislatures, and our local 
organizations. 

When the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Davey] made a speech 
on this subject recently I secured from him, I believe, 200 
copies and sent them to the principals of schools and to the 
people I thought could do something to interest the public in 
that subject in my own district and in my State. 

Three of the Representatives from the State of Louisiana 
have spoken on this question this afternoon, and mine is the 
first voice from Mississippi. I was not willing to let it go that 
way, and it was an indignity that I was not willing to submit 
to. First, the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] gave 
us a very interesting speech on the work in Louisiana along the 
lines of conservation generally, and he talked about the con- 
servation of bird life, of wild fowls, and their great arrange- 
ment for attracting, I believe, 90 per cent of the migratory 
fowls of America to that country, and that they had arranged 
for doctors to treat sick birds, and so forth. I suppose the 
purpose of the great State of Louisiana was to bid for a kind 
of copartnership arrangement with the powers in Washington 
to take care of the lame ducks next winter. [Langhter.] Then 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Kemp] gave us a very 
interesting discussion about the financial opportunity there 
is in purchasing these cut-over lands and reforesting them as 
an investment for the future, and, by the way, it was a very 
impressive statement he made. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOWREY. Yes. 

Mr. McSWEENEY. I am planting trees at home on my 
farm, and 1 find that the enhanced value, due to the early 
growth, really cares for the investment. 

Mr. LOWREY. I wish that could be impressed upon our 
people generally, and I wish more men of capital would con- 
sider the matter of purchasing large tracts of land to be re- 
forested for what it would mean in the way of increasing their 
fortunes in the coming year. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman two 
additional minutes. : 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, this little incident occurred to 
me as I sat and listened. I think it was 17 years ago this 
spring that I was visiting the Agriculture and Mechanic College 
of my State and talking with the professor of forestry, Here is 
a matter he discussed with me, the planting of black locust trees 
for fence posts, telegraph: and telephone posts, and so forth, 
and the rapidity with which the black locust tree would grow 
from the seed into the tree and become valuable as a post, the 
number of trees that would grow on an acre of land, and so 
forth, If you know the black locust, you know it is one of 
the most durable post trees that grows, and one of the most 
valnable if it is grown in the right way. I went home and 
talked with some of my neighbors. Some of us sent for and 
got some black locust seed. We sowed the seeds in rows in a 
garden and then took the sprouts and planted them. Two 
years ago—and remember this is within 15 years’ time—I was 
back there and saw some of these men making posts out of the 
trees; some of them were tall enough to make what was con- 
sidered a very good telegraph or telephone post, and those 
trees had grown in 15 years. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOWREY. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. It would be interesting to know how 
much each acre planted to the black locust under those condi- 
tions and at that time yielded. 

Mr. LOWREY. I have no idea about that. But the thing 
that attracted my attention was the fact that some of those 
trees were planted in land that was simply in red gullies, and 
the planting of those trees stopped the gullies and saved the 
land and made it of real value when it was going to absolute 
waste. [Applause.] í 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Mississippi has again expired. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker, that concludes the program, 
except that I want to express a very profound appreciation on 
the part of those in the House who are devout conservationists 
to the Republican leader, the Democratic leader, and the mem- 
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bership of the House for the privilege of presenting the cause 
of conservation here this afternoon. [Applause.] 


BUREAUCRATIC GOVERNMENT 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a radio speech 
delivered by me last night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following: 


Alexander Hamilton stood for a centralized, aristocratic, all-powerful 
Federal Government. He believed that government is most stable when 
a group or class of influential citizens have a financial interest in the 
government through special privileges granted by law. 

Thomas Jefferson stood for a government guaranteeing exact justice 
to all, with no adyantage through governmental favors or special privi- 
leges to any, and that no one should be unduly hampered by govern- 
mental burdens. He stood for a government always close to the people 
through local control. 

The Jefferson theories won in the establishment of the Republic and 
the adoption of the Constitution, but the Hamilton theories did not 
die, for they haye repeatedly gained temporary control. They are in 
control now under Republican rule. 

The conflict between these two theories of government or schools of 
thought Is as keen and bitter to-day as it was in the days of Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson. The Hamilton theory of government is represented 
now by the Republican Party, the Jefferson theory by the Democratic 
Party. With bureaucratic government growing now by leaps and 
bounds at Washington, the battle is on and will continue until the 
American people themselves rise in thelr might and destroy bureau- 
cracy and plutocracy to restore the Government to the people, where 
our fathers planned that it should always remain, as expressed by 
Jefferson, 

Centralization of Federal power is necessary in time of war to mobi- 
lize and commandeer the industry, the wealth, and the man power of 
the Republic in self-defense, but in time of peace the trend of authority 
and responsibility should move back to the people, back to local: con- 
trol. Since the war this adjustment of authority and responsibility 
between the Federal and local Governments has not taken place. On 
the contrary, more and more has centralized authority at Washington 
been increased and magnified, So ominous is the tendency to centralize 
authority in Washington that a Republican President in a recent mes- 
sage to the Congress found it necessary to warn his party against it, 
but without effect. The leaders of the Republican Party madly rushing 
on, daily robbing the States and the local communities of their rights 
to control, creating numerous bureaus and commissions at Washington, 
are sending out armies of irresponsible governors in the form of Fed- 
eral agents and inspectors who rule the American people. Practically 
every major legislative measure enacted by the present Congress has 
in it, hidden away somewhere, new bureaucratic authority and new 
taxes. The President subserviently signs the bills, and madly on the 
Republicans rush in making very real the Hamilton theory of govern- 
ment, so that groups of influential citizens may enjoy financlal profit 
from the Government at the expense of the great plain people. 

The result is obvious. The Federal Government is becoming ineffi- 
cient and irresponsive to the public needs, The 115,000,000 people 
reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Alaska to the Canal 
Zone, covering the islands of the sea, and to the Philippines on the 
other side of the earth, are being governed by Federal agents, ineffi- 
cient but autocratic. The Government is day by day being more and 
more removed from the people and, of course, they are day by day 
growing less interested in voting in the national elections. 

The statutes creating these agents are all similar. They provide 
that the law shall be administered under the rules and regulations 
adopted by bureaus or commissions, which means that the law is 
written, interpreted, and executed by a single personnel responsible 
directly to no elected officer representing the American people. There 
are now 97 Federal bureaus and commissions in Washington, and there 
are nearly 600,000 Federal agents and employees on the Federal pay 
roll, with several measures now pending creating more commissions 
and bureaus. 

For example: The pending game refuge bill now on the House Cal- 
endar, supported by the administration, would create a new commission 
of seven members, Federal agents unnumbered, and a new form of 
Federal tax. It proposes to clothe Federal game wardens with new 
authority to arrest the hunter found without a Federal license and seize 
his gun and ammunition as collateral for a fine. 

President Coolidge said in a recent message to the Congress, “ Goy- 
ernmental control of agriculture means political control of agriculture.” 

The administration farm relief measure reported Saturday creates a 
farm council of 36 members to travel at Government expense, ‘with 
$25 per diem, and a governmental farm board means a political farm 
board with a salary for each of $12,000 per annum, with unlimited 
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Federal agents and expenses, and with powers heretofore not given in 
time of peace to any board in the history of the Republic. It is pro- 
posed to turn over to this Federal political board $1,000,000,000 from 
the Federal Treasury, to be used at its will. When this board is once 
set up all that Congress will do is to criticize it, investigate it, and 
threaten to impeach it. It will have too much political power to be 
impeached or abolished. The new Haugen Dill is no better, for it 
proposes governmental control, which is political control, of agricul- 
ture. I give these merely as examples of the insane desire of the 
Republican administration more and more to centralize authority at 
Washington and, through Federal agents, to rule the industries, activi- 
ties, and conduct of the people down through the States to the smallest 
community, including agriculture. The redction against these political 
outrages is certain to come, It is time for the American people to take 
an accounting of the situation at Washington, 

Three points of danger confront us: 

(1) The central Government at Washington is top-heavy, over- 
loaded with authority and responsibility, and, therefore, growing more 
and more inefficient. In the history of all civilized countries, un- 
checked bureaucratic government has Inevitably lead to monarchy and 
decay, Bureaucratic government must be destroyed! 

(2) Popular surrender by the States of authority and responsibility 
weakens their governmental capacity and means loss of dignity and 
vigor as sovereign units of government, thus destroying their political 
yitality and integrity as highly important political units. Bureau- 
cratic government must be destroyed! 

(3) The weakening of the private citizen by taking from him the 
necessity of a direct grapple with problems of government in his com- 
munity, destroying his individual personality, and ignoring his indi- 
vidual needs and views. The stability and the perpetuity of American 
institutions depend and must always depend upon the governmental 
capacity of the private citizen and not upon a feeling of dependence 
upon a great central government. If you would have American insti- 
tutions cherished and loved with a passionate love, the private citizen 
must have authority and responsibility in supporting and governing 
them. This is a truism not needing amplification. Bureaucratic gov- 
ernment must be destroyed! 

It was my privilege recently to travel and study in many countries 
of Europe, As I witnessed the turmoil, bitterness, suffering, and 
despair among the peoples of Europe, I was impressed with the idea 
that the difference between those countries and our own is found in the 
difference between their institutions and ours. Their institutions are 
under centralized control far removed from the people; they are un- 
stable, autocratic, and not loved by the average citizen. Ours have 
been built from the local community, where the people have learned to 
cherish them, have faith in them, and love them, thus guaranteeing 
their stabillty and perpetuity. 

I am not afraid of the future of our Government, for the people 
themselves will take control when they fully awake to existing condi- 
tions. The time has come to return the control of American institu- 
tions to the community that loves and sustains them, The two theories 
of government are still in conflict—the Hamilton theory follows closely 
the lines of European governments; the Jefferson theory, always 
typically American, is contrary to the ideals of the Europeans. The 
Republican Party stands for the Hamilton theory, the Democratic 
Party for the Jefferson theory, and although delayed the ultimate tri- 
umph of the Jefferson principles will be the heritage of the Republic. 

We as Democrats stand for a free government as against paternal 
government, for human welfare as against the selfish dollar, for the 
masses as against the classes, for the sovereignty of the States as 
against the autocracy of centralization, for justice as against might, 
for the destruction of bureaucratic government. 

These principles are immortal, They can not be destroyed. Through 
them and by them American institutions, wrested from the control of 
a Federal oligarchy in a bureaucratic government, will live forever. 

The spirit of Jefferson still lives. It is his spirit that vitalizes and 
gives hope and courage to the average citizen of the Republic to-day, 
that sustains his faith in his Government and makes him unafraid. 

Long live the principles and ideals of Jefferson, revealed in the 
spirit and purpose of America to remain American, for Americans to 
uplift and lead the world to finer and better things. 

Bureaucratic government must be destroyed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. Surruwick, for 10 days, on account of important business. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SANDUSKY BAY, OHIO 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce I present a conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 9688) granting consent of Congress to 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of a bridge across 
Sandusky Bay at or near Baybridge, Ohio, for printing under 
the rules. - 
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The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9688) granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of a bridge across San- 
dusky Bay at or near Baybridge, Ohio, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment, insert the following: 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to G. 8. 
Beckwith, of Cleveland, Ohio, his heirs, legal representatives 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across Sandusky Bay, at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation, at or near Baybridge, in the 
county of Erie, in the State of Ohio, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate the construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters, approved March 23, 
1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contained 
in this act. 

„Spo. 2. The said G. S. Beckwith, his heirs, legal representa- 
tives and assigns, are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls 
for transit over such bridge and the rates so fixed shall be the 
legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War under the 
authority contained in such act of March 23, 1906. 

“Seo. 3. After the date of completion of such bridge, as 
determined by the Secretary of War, either the State of Ohio, 
any political subdivision thereof within which any part of such 
bridge is located, or two or more of them jointly, may at any 
time acquire and take over all right, title, and interest in such 
bridge and approaches, and interests in real property necessary 
therefor, by purchase, or by condemnation in accordance with 
the law of such State governing the acquisition of private 
property for public purposes by condemnation. If at any time 
after the expiration of 15 years after the completion of such 
bridge it is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages 
or compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going 
value, or prospective reyenues or profits, but shall be limited 
to the sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge 
and approaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual depre- 
ciation in respect of such bridge and approaches, (2) the actual 
cost of acquiring such interests in real property, (3) actual 
financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 10 per cent of 
the sum of the cost of construction of such bridge and ap- 
proaches and the acquisition of such interests in real prop- 
erty), and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements, 

“Sec. 4. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or 
acquired by any municipality or other political subdivision or 
subdivisions of the State of Ohio under the provisions of sec- 
tion 3 of this act, and if tolls are charged for the use thereof, 
the rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund suffi- 
cient to pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and operat- 
ing the bridge and its approaches, and to provide a sinking fund 
sufficient to amortize the amount paid for such bridge and its 
approaches as soon as possible under reasonable charges, but 
within a period of not to exceed 30 years from the date of 
acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient to amortize 
the cost of acquiring the bridge and its approaches shall have 
been provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be 
so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount 
necessary for the proper care, maintenance, and operation of 
the bridge and its approaches. An accurate record of the 
amount paid for the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures 
for operating, repairing, and maintaining the same, and of 
daily tolls collected shall be kept, and shall be available for the 
information of all persons interested. 

“Sec. 5. The said G. S. Beckwith, his heirs, legal representa- 
tives, and assigns, shall, within 90 days after the completion of 
such bridge, file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized 
statement showing the actual original cost of constructing such 
bridge and approaches, including the actual cost of acquiring 
interests in real property and actual financing and promotion 
costs. Within three years after the completion of such bridge, 
the Secretary of War may investigate the actual cost of such 
bridge, and for such purpose the said G. S. Beckwith, his heirs, 
legal representatives and assigns, shall make available to the 
Secretary of War all of his or their records in connection with 
the financing and construction thereof. The findings of the 
Secretary of War as to such actual original cost shall be con- 
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elusive, subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud or 
gross mistake. 

“Seo. 6. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all 
the rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is 
hereby granted to the said G. S. Beckwith, his heirs, legal 
representatives and assigns, and any corporation to which such 
rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or trans- 
ferred, or which shali acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure 
or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to exercise 
the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon such 
corporation. 

“Sec. 7. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved.” 

And agree to the same. 

E. E. DENISON, 
O. B. Burrness, 
TILMAN Parks, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
W. L. Jones, 
JAMES COUZENS, 
HIRAM BINGHAM, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9688) granting the consent of 
Congress for the construction of a bridge across Sandusky Bay 
at or near Bay Bridge, Ohio, submit the following written 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conference committee and submitted in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

On No. 1: The Senate made one amendment to the original 
House bill, which struck out all after the enacting clause and 
inserted a new bill in lieu thereof. The House recedes from 
its disagreement to this amendment of the Senate and agrees 
to the same with certain amendments which are embodied in a 
new bill which appears In the report. The matters agreed upon 
represent substantially the original provisions of the House 
bill. Section 3 of the original House bill contained a provision 
giving to the State of Ohio or any political subdivision or sub- 
divisions thereof, within or adjoining which the bridge might 
be located, the right to recapture the bridge by condemnation 
or otherwise at any time after 15 years from the completion 
thereof upon the payment of a limited measure of damages, 
the limitation consisting in a provision that in determining the 
compensation to be paid there should not be included any 
credit or allowance for good will, going value, or prospective 
reyenues or profits. The House bill also contained the further 
provision that if the bridge should be recaptured by the State 
or its political subdivisions, as provided in the act, the bridge 
should be operated as a free bridge after five years from the 
date when the same was acquired. The Senate bill struck out 
entirely the provision that the bridge should be operated as a 
free bridge by the State or its political subdivision after five 
years from the date of acquiring the same. The agreement of 
the two Houses authorizes the recapture of the bridge as pro- 
vided in the House bill, and then provides that if the bridge 
should be recaptured by any municipality or other political 
snbdivision of the State of Ohio it could thereafter be operated 
as a toll bridge, but the rates of tolls must be so adjusted as to 
provide a fund sufficient to pay for the cost of maintaining, 
repairing, and operating the bridge and provide a sinking fund 
sufficient to amortize the amount paid for the bridge as soon as 
possible under reasonable charges, but within a period of not 
to exceed 30 years from the date of acquiring the same. And 
after a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost of acquiring 
the bridge shall have been provided the bridge shall thereafter 
be maintained and operated free of tolls or the rates of tolls 
shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to 
exceed the amount required for the care, maintenance, and 
operation of the bridge. 

This bill provides for an intrastate bridge, and the agreement 
of the two Houses carries the provisions that have been agreed 
upon by the committees of the two Houses, which will hereafter 
be recommended for all intrastate toll bridges. Such bills will 
authorize the recapture of toll bridges wholly within the States 
after a definite number of years, at a limited measure of dam- 
ages; but if such bridges are recaptured under such conditions, 
they can not be permanently operated thereafter as toll bridges, 
but they must apply the tolls to the payment of necessary 
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expenditures and the amortization of the cost of the bridge 
and thereafter make them free, or substantially so, all of which 
is in furtherance of the policy of securing free bridges on 
American highways as early as practicable. 

E. E. DENISON, 

O. B. BURTNESS, 

TILMAN PARKS, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT NATCHEZ, MISS. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 10351) 
entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Natchez-Vidalia Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near the city of Natchez, Miss., with Senate amendments, and 
move to agree to the Senate amendments, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Haye the Members interested 
been conferred with? 

Mr. DENISON. The Senate amendments, in which I am 
asking the House to concur, represent the agreement of the two 
committees of the two Houses on the bill, and it is satisfactory 
to all parties concerned. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Has the local Representative 
been consulted? 

Mr. DENISON. I am trying to get it through to-day at his 
request. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT OR NEAR THE CITY oF 
VICKSBURG, MISS. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 9758) 
entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress to the Vicks- 
burg Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the city 
of Vicksburg, Miss., with Senate amendments, and move to 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
10164) entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Cape Girardeau Chamber of Commerce (Inc.) to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at Cape Girardeau, Mo.,” with a Senate amendment and moye 
to concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Illinois with respect to the Vicks- 
burg Bridge bill whether he has consulted the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILSON], or with Senator RANSDEELL, 
of Louisiana, because I know both of those gentlemen are very 
much interested in the matter. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; I have had a conversation with the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Witson] to-day, and the 
gentleman has asked me to do this and to get it through as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I am glad to hear that. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills and a joint resolution of the following titles, when 
the Speaker signed the same: 

S. 2111. An act for the relief of Levin P. Kelly; 

S. 2465. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
foreign commerce by prohibiting the admission into the United 
States of certain adulterated grain and seeds unfit for seeding 
purposes,” approved August 24, 1912, as amended, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 30. Joint resolution authorizing the establishment 
of a commission to be known as the Sesquicentennial of Ameri- 
can Independence and the Thomas Jeffersoh Centennial Com- 
mission of the United States, in commemoration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bill: 
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II. R. 9685. An act providing for expenses of the offices of 
recorder of deeds and register of wills of the District of 
Columbia, 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 20 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
April 23, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for April 23, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Second deficiency bill. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10.80 a. m.) 

To clarify the law, to promote equality thereunder, to cn- 
courage competition in production and quality, to prevent in- 
jury to good will, and to protect trade-mark owners, Jistribu- 
tors, and the public against injurious and uneconomic practices 
in the distribution of articles of standard quality under a dis- 
tinguishing trade-mark, name, or brand (H. R. 11). 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

To establish a children's court in and for the District of 

Columbia, to determine its functions (H. R. 8532). 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.39 a. m.) 

To permit the purchase of naval aircraft engines without ad- 
vertisements (II. R. 11249). 

JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE PUBLIC LANDS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To investigate the Northern Pacific Railway land grants. 
COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Proposed bill amending the World War veterans’ act wiih 
reference to the appointment of guardians. 

COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide for the protection and development of the Lower 

Colorado River basin (H. R. 9526). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BEERS: Committee on Printing. H. R. 11202. A bill to 
provide for the preparation, printing, and distribution of 
pamphlets containing the Declaration of Independence, with 
certain biographical sketches and explanatory matter; with 
amendment (Rept. No, 949). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. J. Res. 60. 
A joint resolution authorizing expenditures from the Fort Peck 
4 per cent fund for visits of tribal delegates to Washington: 
with amendment (Rept. No. 950). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HASTINGS: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 1963. An 
act authorizing the Citizen Band of Pottawatomie Indians in 
Oklahoma to submit claims to the Court of Claims; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 951). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 2141. 
An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to 
hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims 
which the Assiniboine Indians may have against the United 
States, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
952). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. HUDSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 2717. An 
act to reserve the merchantable timber on all tribal lands 
within the Kiamath Indian Reservation in Oregon hereafter 
allotted, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 953). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 


the state of the Union. 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 2868. 
An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
examine, adjudicate, aud render judgment in claims which the 
Crow Tribe of Indians may have against the United States, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 954). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 11201. 
A bill to provide for the condemnation of the lands of the 
Pueblo Indians in New Mexico for public purposes, and making 
the laws of the State of New Mexico applicable in such pro- 
ceedings; with amendment (Rept. No. 955). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HILL of Washington: Committee on Indian Affairs. 
H. R. 11248. A bill to provide for the permanent withdrawal 
of certain lands adjoining the Makah Indian Reservation, in 
Washington, for the use and occupancy of the Makah and 
Quileute Indians; without amendment (Rept. No. 956). Re- 
ae bed the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 

e Union, 2 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 202. 
A resolution authorizing additional compensation for certain 
employees of the House of Representatives (Rept. No, 945). 
Ordered printed. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 108. A 
resolution to pay salary and funeral expenses of Henry T. 
Duryea, late an employee of the House of Representatives, to 
me ents Mrs. F. S. Kopetschiny (Rept. No. 946). Ordered 
printed, 

Mr. CARPENTER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 4554. A 
bill for the relief of Adaline White; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 947). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5105. A bill 
for the relief of Maude J. Booth; with amendment (Rept. No. 
948). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1129. 
A bill for the relief of Giles Gordon; without amendment 
(Renk: No. 957). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CARPENTER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3454. A 
bill for the relief of certain Indian policemen in the Territory 
of Alaska; with amendment (Rept. No. 958). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6987) 
granting a pension to Frances E. Andrews, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEAVITT; A bill (H. R. 11510) to authorize an in- 
dustrial appropriation from the tribal funds of the Indians of 
the Fort Belknap Reservation, Mont., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 11511) to amend in certain 
particulars the national defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SINNOTT (by departmental request): A bill (H. R. 
11512) further to assure title to lands granted to the several 
States, in place, in aid of public schools, and to quiet titles; 
to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (II. R. 11513) providing for the sup- 
pression of publication of patents eventuating from certain 
applications; to the Committee on Patents, 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 11514) to amend an act 
entitled “An act authorizing annual appropriations for the 
maintenance of that portion of the Gallup-Durango highway 
across the Navajo Indian Reservation, and providing reim- 
bursement therefor,” approved June 7, 1924; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11515) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to de- 
liver to the custody of the city of Minneapolis the silver serv- 
ice set in use on the battleship Minneapolis; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 11516) to authorize the pay- 
ment of an indemnity to the Government of France on account 
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of losses sustained by the owners of the French steamship 
Madeleine as a result of a collision between it and the U. S. S. 
Kerwood; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 11517) to enable the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, with the consent of the councils of gov- 
erning bodies of Indian pueblos representing a majority of the 
acreage affected, to provide for the conservation, reclamation, 
drainage, and irrigation of Pueblo Indian lands in the Rio 
Grande Valley, N. Mex., including maintenance of such im- 
provements if necessary, in connection with operations for the 
conservation, reclamation, drainage, and irrigation of other 
lands in said Rio Grande Valley by the middle Rio Grande 
conservancy district, a political subdivision of the State of New 
Mexico; authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to cooperate 
with said middle Rio Grande conservancy district, and for other 
purposes, and authorizing an appropriation therefor; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11518) to 
supplement the naturalization laws, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11519) to in- 
crease the minimum rate of inyalid pensions; to the Committee 

on Pensions. ; 

By Mr. UPSHAW: A bill (H. R. 11520) to enlarge United 
States Veterans’ Bureau Hospital 48, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 11521) authorizing any 
nation, tribe, or band of Indians to submit claims against the 
United States to the Court of Claims; to the Committee-on 
Indian Affairs. 8 

By Mr. WILSON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 11522) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Public Health Service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 11523) to increase the salaries 
of the chief justice and the associate justices of the Supreme 
Court of the Philippine Islands; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 11524) to regulate the dis- 
tribution and promotion of commissioned officers of the line of 
the Navy, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 231) 
requesting the President of the United States to invite the 
Boy Scouts of the world to hold their Third World Jamboree 
in America in the city of Washington, D. C., in the summer 
of 1928; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 232) to pro- 
vide for the expenses of delegates of the United States to the 
International Sanitary Conference, to meet at Paris on May 10, 
1926; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS: Resolution (H. Res. 233) providing for the 
priuting of the journal of the Twenty-seventh National En- 
eampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Resolution (H. Res. 234) 
authorizing the appointment-of a select committee of the House 
of Representatives to investigate the administration of the 
Alien Property Custodian, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

. By Mr. APPLEBY: A bill (H. R. 11525) for the relief of 

Commander U. R. Webb, United States Navy, et al.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H., R. 11526) granting a 
pension to Sarah M. Wolf; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. i 

- Also, a bill (H. R. 11527) granting an increase of pension 
to Laura Mason Holbrook; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, £ 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 11528) granting an increase 
of pension to John L. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11529) granting a pension 
to William E. Hamer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 11530) granting an 
increase of pension to Catherine Bruce; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. - 

By Mr. DOMINICK: A bill (H. R. 11531) for the relief of 
Aaron J, Boggs, jr.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 11532) for the relief of 
Joseph Hodgson; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. - 3 
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By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11533) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Grace Mabel Bassett; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 11534) for the re- 
lief of the city of Baltimore; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 11535) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Luvicia E. Littleton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11536) granting an increase of pension to 
Amelia A. French: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11537) granting an increase of pension to 
Charlotte E. Littleton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11538) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Clara Wynn; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11539) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary E. Boerner; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 11540) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anne Parsons; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 11541) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary J. Hunzeker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. . 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 11542) for the relief of James 
M. Winston; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KIRK: A bill (H. R. 11543) granting a pension to 
Samuel Pack; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11544) for 
the relief of Joseph A. Furbershaw; to the Committee on 
Claims. i 

By Mr. MAGRADY: A bill (H. R. 11545) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jennie F. Mann; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 11546) granting a pensior to 
Eliza A. Gregg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 11547) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11548) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan E. Creager; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11549) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia A. Stoner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 11550) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy Ann Stewart; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. á 

By Mr. CONNELL of New York: A bill (H. R. 11551) 
granting an increase of pension to Louisa C. Michaelis; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 11552) granting an increase 
of pension to Mahala J. Millias; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKS: A bill (H. R. 11553) granting an increase 
of pension to William R, Fitzgerald; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 11554) granting a pension 
to Malinda Barley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11555) granting a pension to Eliza Rice; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11556) granting a pension to Sarah Sharp; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11557) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Hill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11558) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Griffeth ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 11559) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth Johnson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 11560) granting a pension to 
Laura Viney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON; A bill (H. R. 11561) granting an increase 
of pension to Urvilla R. Andrews; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11562) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah Williams; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. WELLER: A bill (H. R. 11563) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma Cortright; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WINTER: A bill (H. R. 11564) for the relief of 
Ralph H. Lasher, whose name appears in the Army records as 
Ralph C. Lasher; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11565) to make valid and payable the 
insurance of Ray L. Stockstill; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 11566) granting a pension to 
Charles A. Marsteller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11567) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah C. Bunch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 11568) for the relief of 
Russell & Tucker and certain other citizens of the State of 
Texas; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11569) for the relief of Adolph Morales; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 11570) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Springer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11571) granting an increase of pension to 
Dorcas Lashley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1880. By Mr. ANDREW: Communication from Parish Circle 
of First Church of Christ, of. Bradford, Mass., opposing any 
modification of the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1881. Also, communication from Tabernacle Church of Salem, 
Mass., protesting against any modification of the Volstead law; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1882. Also, petition from Corporal Gordon E. Denton Post 
819, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Boston, Mass., favoring the es- 
tablishment of a unified air service under the direction of a 
Cabinet officer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1883. Also, communication from members of First United 
Church, Swampscott, Mass., opposing any change in the pro- 
hibition amendment or the Volstead Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1884. By Mr. FENN: Resolutions of the Slovene-Greek So- 
ciety, Assembly No. 158, of Unionville, Conn., protesting against 
the passage of certain bills now pending before the Committee 
on Immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. sas 

1885. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Law Printers Division 
of the United Typothetae of America, urging more complete 
enforcement of the eighteenth amendment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1886. Also, petition of Milburn Bros., of Rockford, III., urging 
support of House bill 8902; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1887. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Women's Auxiliary, 
Church of the Epiphany, Dorchester, Mass., Alice Erickson, 27 
Walton Street, Dorchester, Mass., president; Sadie F. Taylor, 
3 Carlos Street, Dorchester, Mass., secretary, opposing passage 
of House bill 7826; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

1888. By Mr. GARNER of Texas: Memorial adopted by 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, favoring 
legislation for official grading and marking of beef carcasses ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1889. By Mr. KINDRED: Resolution of Carl Tollen Unit 
No. 103, Steuben Society of America, urging the Congress of 
the United States to support passage of House bill 10820, for 
return of enemy alien property; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1890. By Mr. KING: Petition signed by Elias Hallengren 
and eight other citizens of Galesburg, III., stating that they are 
in favor of the Volstead Act, and that they believe that the dry 
sentiment is very strong throughout the State and Nation; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1891. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of certain citizens, mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and mem- 
bers of six of the churches of Nevada, Vernon County, Mo., 
protesting against any modification of the Volstead Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1892. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Resolution of the 
district of Minnesota of the American Turner Bund, advocating 
the modification of the so-called Volstead Act so as to permit 
the manufacture and sale of beer and light wines under proper 
Government regulations; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1893. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Win- 
gate & Cullen, of New York City, favoring the passage of Senate 
bill 2607 and House bill 7479, the game refuge bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1894. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of Mr. C. E. Grasser and 
121 others, of Epping and Williston, N. Dak., protesting against 
the enactment of compulsory Sunday observance legislation; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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1895. By Mr. WELLER: Petition of Metal Trades Council 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., urging immediate consideration of House 
bill 7, a bill increasing the retirement allowances of Federal 
employees; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1896. By Mr. ZIHLMAN; Petition of H. H. Bergmann, Mrs. 
H. E. Greene, Elizabeth Meyer, and others, protesting against 
the enactment of Sunday observance bills; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE 
Fray, April 23, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, April 19, 1926) 
The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The dlerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris Kin eed, Pa. 
Bayard Fess La Follette Sackett 
Bingham Frazier McKellar heppard 
lease George McKinley Shipstead 
Borah Gerry cLean Shortridge 
Bratton Golf Me Master Smoot 
Broussard Gooding MeNa Stanfield 
Bruce Greene Mayfield Steck 
Cameron Hale eely Stephens 
Copeland Harreld Norbeck Swanson 
Couzens Harris e Trammell 
Cummins Harrison die Tyson 
Curtis Heflin Overman Wadsworth 
Dale Johnson Pepper Warren 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Watson 
Dill Jones, Wash. Pine Wheeler 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell Williams 
Fernald Keyes Reed, Mo His 


Mr. PHIPPS. My colleague the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Means] is absent on account of illness. I will allow 
this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I wish to announce that my colleague 
Scher Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETOHER] is necessarily 
al t. 

Mr. OVERMAN. My colleague the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Srumons] is unavoidably absent. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

BOULDER CANYON PROJECT 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent, 
out of order, to report back fayorably with amendments from 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation the bill (8. 
3331) to provide for the protection and development of the 
lower Colorado River Basin. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I give notice that on to- 
morrow I shall submit my individual views in opposition to 
the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And at that time the majority views will 
be submitted as well. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation I have been requested to 
place in the ConeressionaL Recorp the vote by which the 
Boulder Canyon project bill was ordered reported favorably 
from that committee this morning by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. I desire to state that those voting in favor of a favor- 
able report on the bill were Senators Jones of Washington, 
Goopine, ODDIE, SHORTRIDGE, JOHNSON, SHEPPARD, WALSH, 
KENDRICK, PITTMAN, SIMMONS, DILL, and the chairman of the 
committee. Those opposing a favorable report of the bill 
were Senator Puirrs, and Senators CAMERON and ASHURST, 
of Arizona. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

PRINTING OF ARTICLES OF IMPEACHMENT (8. DOC, NO. 101) 

Mr. CUMMINS. I present an order and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration, 

There being no objection the order was read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That the articles of impeachment presented against George 
W. English, district judge of the United States for the eastern dis- 
trict of Illinois, be printed for the use of the Senate 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had severally 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 
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Vicksburg Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the 
city of Vicksburg, Miss. ; 

H. R. 9964. An act releasing and granting to the city of Chi- 
cago any and all reversionary rights of the United States in 
and to the streets, alleys, and public grounds in Fort Dearborn 
addition to Chicago; 


II. R. 10164. An act granting the consent of Congress to Cape- 


Girardeau Chamber of Commerce (Inc.) to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.; and 

II. R. 10351. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Natchez-Vidalia Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
the city of Natchez, Miss. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIAL 

Mr. WILLIS presented resolutions adopted by the board of 
trade of the city of Chicago, III., favoring the passage of the 
bill (S. 3069) to enforce the liability of common carriers for 
loss of or damage to grain shipped in bulk, which were referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the council of the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio, favoring the passage of the so-called 
Stanfield-Lehlbach civil service employees’ retirement bill, which 
were referred to the Committee on Civil Service, 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rxconb a telegram which I have received from a com- 
mendable organization. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PORTLAND, ORRG., April 7, 1926 
Cuartes L. McNary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Oregon Indian Welfare Association protests Hayden bill, 9133, 
amended by committee without hearing, validating 420 illegal Fall appli- 
cations. Enter this protest in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and to committee. 
Advise members Oregon delegation of our opposition not only to action 
committee but to bill itself, 

Mitten R. TRUMBULL, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. FERNALD, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 3738) to amend 
an act entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to sell the United States marine hospital reservation 
and improvements thereon at Detroit, Mich., and to acquire 
a suitable site in the same locality and to erect thereon a 
modern hospital for the treatment of the beneficiaries of the 
United States Public Health Service, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 7, 1924, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 651) thereon. 

Mr. KING, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5006) to detach Hickman County 
from the Nashville division of the middle judicial district of 
the State of Tennessee and attach the same to the Columbia 
division of the middle judicial district of said State, reported 
it without amendment. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4061) to consolidate certain forest lands within 
the Cache National Forest, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 4062) for the relief of Charles F. Getchell; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4063) for the relief of Helen F. Griffin; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4064) granting a pension to Kirby W. Smith; 
and 

A bill (S. 4065) granting an increase of pension to Jaley 
W. Flook; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4066) granting an increase of pension to Clarinda 
H. Mayo; to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (8. 4067) to amend in certain particulars the national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 4068) transferring a portion of the lands of 
the military reservation of the Presidio of San Francisco 
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H. R. 9758. An act granting the consent of Congress to the! to the Department of the hay taal dike to the Committee on 


Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 4069) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
exchange for lands in private ownership in Gunnison County, 
Colo., certain public lands in Delta County, Colo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 4070) granting the consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge across the Delaware River at or near 
Burlington, N. J.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: i ) 

A bill (S. 4071) to amend sections 213 and 215, act of March 
4, 1909 (Criminal Code), relating to offenses against the Postal 
Service, and sections 3929 and 4041, Revised Statutes, relating 
to the exclusion of fraudulent devices and lottery parapher- 
nalia from the mails, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 4072) granting an increase of pension to Evelyn 
C. Widuey (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4074) for the relief of M. Zingarell and wife, 
Mary Alice Zingarell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 4075) for the relief of Ralph H. Lasher (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4076) for the relief of Ruth Evelyn Stockstill, 
widow of Ray L. Stockstill, deceased (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 99) making an appropriation 
to defray the expenses incident to the impeachment trial of 
rn George W. English; to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons 

By Mr, FRAZIER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 100) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States relative to war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN PARKS 

Mr. SWANSON. In behalf of my colleague [Mr. Grass], 
the two Senators from North Carolina, and the two Senators 
from Tennessee, and for myself, I introduce a bill and ask 
that it be referred to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

The bill (S. 4073) to provide for the establishment of the 
Shenandoah National Park in the State of Virginia and the 
Great Smoky Mountain National Park in the States of North 
Carolina and Tennessee, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION LAW 

Mr. WADSWORTH submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 6238) to amend the im- 
migration act of 1924, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

NORTHERN CHEYENNE RESERVATION LANDS, MONT. 

Mr. WHEELER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9558) to provide for allotting 
in severalty agricultural lands within the Tongue River or 
Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation in Montana, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, which is House bill 6774. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it was understood yesterday 
that on this morning we would take up the motion which was 
entered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] for a re- 
consideration of the vote by which the Italian debt settlement 
bill was passed. I ask now that that motion may be con- 
sidered by the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I said to the Sena- 
tor from Utah yesterday that I would be prepared to take up 
the matter to-day. I did not understand that I had agreed 
to take it up the very first moment the Senate convened, The 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hower], who is more interested 
than I am in the matter, is not in the Chamber at the moment. 
I have sent for him and just as soon as he comes I will call 
up the motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did desire that the motion might be disposed 
of before taking up the settlement of the Belgian indebtedness, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. : 

Mr. WILLIS, I was wondering at this moment, when the 
Senator from Utah and the Senator from Missouri, who have 
charge of this matter, are both on the floor, whether we could 
not have some understanding as to what the program is to be 
for to-morrow. Some of us are compelled to be absent from 
the Chamber to-morrow. I, for one, should like to know what 
the program is to be for to-morrow’s session. Can either the 
Senator from Utah or the Senator from Missouri give the 
Senate any information on that point? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understood that there was 
a tacit agreement that w> should dispose of the amendment 
to-day, which the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe] sub- 
mitted, and which was rejected. Just as soon as the amend- 
ment shall have been disposed of on a motion to reconsider 
I desire to have the Senate take up the Belgian debt settle- 
ment bill, and that bill no doubt will be before the Senate 
to-morrow, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, does the Senator from Missouri 
think, if I may propound the inquiry, that that tacit arrange- 
ment can be carried out? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I am obliged to 
differ from my friend from Utah [Mr. Smoor] in one respect. 
There is no “tacit agreement” that the motion to reconsider 
will be disposed of to-day. I have no right to make such an 
agreement; but I say now that I think if the amendment shall 
be brought on for debate it will be disposed of to-day. I have 
no desire to delay the Senate beyond the point where the mat- 
ter may be discussed. As soon as the Senator from Nebraska 
IMr. Howl] comes in I shall be prepared, if it shall then be 
convenient to the Senate, to take the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to say to the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Smoor]. that that course is entirely agreeable if we can 
have a vote on the matter to-day. If not, I should like to have 
some arrangement made so that we could vote on it on Monday. 
I should be sorry to miss the vote on the question, but there 
are some Senators who are compelled to be absent from the 
Chamber to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. I feel confident that we shall get a vote to-day. 

INTERNATIONAL MAP OF THE WORLD 3 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I occupy a moment while 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL] is coming to the 
Chamber by asking unanimous consent to consider two joint 
resolutions? If no Senator desires to take up the intervening 
time, I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
Order of Business No. 604 on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, let the title of the joint resolu- 
tion be stated from the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be stated 
by title. 

The Cuire Ctrnk. A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 149) to 
provide for membership of the United States in the Central 
Bureau of the International Map of the World. 

Mr. BORAH. This joint resolution proposes to authorize an 
appropriation of $30 to enable us to have a part in the making 
of a geological map. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask has the joint 
resolution the approval of the Budget Bureau? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORAH. I presume so, for the joint resolution came 
over from the House of Representatives. 

Mr, KING. Did the Senator from Idaho state that the joint 
resolution would involve the expenditure of 30 cents or $30? 

Mr. BORAH. The joint resolution involves an expenditure 
of either $20 or $30, but I think it is $30. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. It pro- 
vides that to enable the United States to become a member 
of the Central Bureau of the International Map of the World 
there shall be appropriated $30 for the payment of a contribution 
by the United States toward the expenses of the bureau for the 
calendar year 1926. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

CENTENNIAL OF 1826 PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS 

Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Order of Business 605, which is of a little more 
consequence than the joint resolution which has just been 
passed, - 
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Mr. KING. Let the title of the joint resolution be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the title 
of the joint resolution. 

The Cuter CLERK. A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 150) to 
provide for the participation of the United States in a congress 
to be held in the city of Panama June, 1926, in commemoration 
of the centennial of the Pan American Congress which was held 
in the city of Panama in 1826. i 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it will be recalled that there 
was a Pan American Congress held in 1826 which was of 
some considerable moment at that time and was regarded as 
of great importance as affecting the United States and South 
American and Central American countries. This joint resolu- 
tion is simply an authorization for us to participate in the 
centennial of the meeting of the congress of 1826. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. It proposes 
to authorize the President of the United States to appoint dele- 
gates to enable the United States to participate in the Pan 
American Congress to be held in the city of Panama in June, 
1926, in commemoration of the centennial of the Pan American 
Congress which met in that city in June, 1826, and to appropri- 
ate for the expenses of the United States in participating in 
such conference, including the travel and subsistence expenses 
of such delegates (notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
act), and such miscellaneous and other expenses as the Presi- 
dent shall deem proper, the sum of $1,500. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Idaho a question in reference to the joint reso- 
lution. Did the Government of the United States not decline 
to participate in the Pan American Congress of 1826? 

Mr. BORAH. My recollection is that we did not decline to 
do so, but there was an extended debate in the Senate and in 
the House of Representatives over whether or not we should 
participate. Mr. Clay, I know, took an active part in the dis- 
cussion, but my remembrance is that we finally consented to 
participate. However, whether we did so or not, we should 
now participate 100 years afterwards. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho will 
yield to me, I desire to suggest that my recollection is that a 
delegate to the congress on behalf of the United States was 
appointed, but that the congress adjourned before his arrival. 

Mr. BORAH. That is correct. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PROPOSED FRENCH DEBT SETTLEMENT 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, while the motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the Italian debt settlement bill was 
passed is being discussed and before we shall take up the Bel- 
gian debt settlement and the debt settlements with the other 
smaller countries, it seems to me, in view of what has been 
printed in the newspapers this morning, it might be very 
appropriate if the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] would in- 
form the Senate of some of the terms of the settlement which 
it is proposed that we shall make with France. 

As I read the newspapers this morning they carry the state- 
ment that the United States and France have virtually agreed 
upon terms of the settlement of the debt due by France to the 
United States, and it may be that some Senators would desire 
to compare those terms with the terms of other foreign debt 
settlements. 

I recall that when the American commission met with the 
French delegates on the first occasion, when they failed to agree, 
it was thought by some that the matter would be put off 
indefinitely and that nothing could be done. Indeed, it has 
been argued in the! course of the debate on the Italian debt 
settlement that if the Senate did not ratify it we should get 
nothing from Italy, that one could not “get blood out of a 
turnip.” It seems to me from the terms printed in the news- 
papers as to the proposed debt settlement with France that 
we are to get a little more out of France than we should have 
received had the debt settlement as formerly proposed gone 
through and been agreed to. Therefore, will not the Senator 
from Utah at this very appropriate time inform the Senate, as 
the newspapers seem to have informed the country, touching the 
terms of the settlement of the French debt to the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the first meeting in reference 
to the French debt settlement was held this morning at 9.30 
o'clock. That was the first time the French ambassador or 
any representative of France appeared before the Debt Com- 
mission since the Caillaux mission was here. I wish to say 
to the Senator and to the country that any information which 
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has been published in the press in reference to the matter has 
come from other sources than the members of the Debt Com- 
mission. I think it has come through France. 

The Debt Commission met for a short time this morning. 
There was a Cabinet meeting also this morning, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury had to attend that meeting. We were 
in session for only about 20 minutes. I will say to the Senator 
from Mississippi that the French ambassador presented a 
proposition on behalf of France, but, to tell the truth, I have 
not even read it; I do not know what it contains. I have not 
had time to read it, , 

I will also say to the Senator from Mississippi that the 
Debt Commission will meet to-morrow morning again for the 
purpose of taking under consideration the proposition made by 
the French ambassador on behalf of France. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, if I understand the Senator from 
Utah, if there is any tentative agreement, it has been made 
without the cooperation and advice and counsel of the Senator 
from Utah, but in large degree by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to that, I wish to 
say that there has been no tentative arrangement made with 
France, as there was not in the case of other countries sending 
commissions oyer here, which presented propositions for the 
funding of their debts to the commission. As I have read 
day by day what the newspapers have had to say as to the 
form the settlement would assume, I knew that there was no 
true basis for the statements. s 

I have no doubt that the press was informed, perhaps 
through French sources, that certain rates were going to be 
agreed upon, but there has not been a member of the com- 
mission who has said that there is a tentative agreement or 
that there has been any meeting at all for the purpose of dis- 
cussing whether a proposal from France would or would not 
be accepted; in fact, the commission did not know until this 
morning what the proposal from France would be. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then the Senator does not know any- 
thing about the terms of this proposed agreement? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the proposition at my office, but I 
have not had time to read it, and I can not tell the Senator 
what its terms are, 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator, perhaps, saw the New York 
Herald of this morning, containing an article which is headed: 


French debt pact taken up to-day, Both sides are virtually agreed. 


I am just wondering if that is the way the Italian debt 


settlement was put over; that one commissioner agreed to it 
and that the other commissioners, who have been praised in the 
course of this debate, some of whom have been described as 
Democrats—and appeals have been made to this side because 
Democrats helped to negotiate the settlement, then gave their 
consent. I am wondering if the same method was employed 
in securing the agreement which we have here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the statement in the press is 
not true. There has been no virtual agreement”; there has 
been no agreement whatever ; in fact, there has not been a word 
“said by the commission that would lead to an agreement. The 
only thing that has been done by the commission is, as I have 
already said, they met to-day; they received the proposition 
from the French ambassador, but I have not had time even to 
read it. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is aware that practically 
every news service of the country has carried substantially the 
same article that is carried in substance by the New York 
Herald. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that for the last week or 10 days state- 
ments to that effect have been published, but there is no basis 
whatever for them, I will say to the Senator. If France had 
made up her mind as to what she was going to offer and under- 
taken to start a propaganda, I can not say that that is the fact; 
I do not know as to that. The newspapers seem to have ob- 
tained the information from some source, but they did not 
obtain it from the members of the commission, 

Mr. HARRISON. And not from the Treasury Department? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator read only yesterday what the 
Secretary of the Treasury said. He said at that time, follow- 
ing the statement almost exactly that is in the morning news- 
papers, that the commission had not met; that no proposition 
had been made, and that the commission had not given consid- 
eration to any proposal. I can not say but what there has been 
some talk; I do not know as to that; but I want to say to the 


Senator that the commission will decide the question of the 
settlement. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert the article from the New York Herald which is 
headed “French debt pact taken up to-day.” I wish to see if 
the New York Herald has it about right when the pact shall 
come here. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


FRENCH Dest PACT TAKEN UP To-Day—Boru SIDES ARE VIRTUALLY 
AGREED—PAYMENTS BEGIN AT $25,000,000, Laver Reacutne $100,- 
000,000 Horx ULTIMATELY TO CANCEL OBLIGATION—OPPONENTS TO 
Say NATION NEVER EXPECTS TO PAY—ITALIAN AGREEMENT SAFE 


By Carter Field 


WASHINGTON, April 22.—With the Italian debt settlement assured of 
final approval within a day or two the American Debt Commission will 
meet to-morrow in its second attempt to reach an agreement for the 
settlement of the French debt. A clear-cut majority of 19 in the Senate 
in favor of the Italian settlement stood to-day unswerved, while Sena- 
tor Rxxp of Missouri and Senator HOWELL, of Nebraska, urged recon- 
sideration of the vote by which yesterday the Upper House voiced its 
approval of the terms granted Italy. 

So confident is official Washington that the American Debt Commis- 
sion will reach an agreement with Ambassador Berenger as to terms of 
the settlement of the French debt that no surprise would be occasioned 
if the negotiations should be concluded within a few days. The pre- 
liminary negotiations, it is understood here, have gone so far that 
little in dispute remains to be settled. 


EXPECT CANCELLATION. LATER 


It is known that the terms on which the French’ ambassador has 
agreed with individual members of the debt commission contemplates 
payments beginning at $25,000,000 annually and gradually extending 
up to $100,000,000 annually. It is known also that the willingness of 
the French to agree to such heavy payments later on is based to a con- 
siderable extent on the belief that these payments will never have to 
be made. They are confident that this country will have a change of 
heart which will result in a forgiving of the debt long before the pay- 
ments have reached their peak. 

So generally is this understood that it is fairly certain that when 
the agreement comes up for debate in the House and Senate, following 
the course of the Itallan settlement still under discussion, it will be 
frankly attacked on this phase, 

The first meeting will be held just prior to the meeting to-morrow of 
the Cabinet. This, it is understood, is to permit a formal report to the 
President by the debt commission. Mr, Coolidge, of course, is per- 
fectly advised as to what has been going on, but this will be the official 
presentation of the terms of the offer which Mr. Berenger will make in 


the morning. It is expected another meeting of the Debt Commission 
will be held in the afternoon. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Utah a question in reference to the article in 
the New York Herald which bears the headline: 


French debt pact taken up to-day. Both sides are virtually agreed. 
Payments begin at $25,000,000, later reaching $100,000,000. Hope 
ultimately to cancel obligation. 


I understand the Senator to say that the information in the 
article may have been given out by the French? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but I do not say that positively. That, 
however, is the only source from which it could come, in my 
opinion. I may say that I also should like to have the article 
go into the Recor, and then let the debt settlement as finally 
arrived at, if we can reach a settlement—and I do not know 
that we can; but if we can reach a settlement—let us see 
whether the information is correct or not. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President, assuming that it 
came from French sources, does not the Senator think, in view 
of past experience, that the newspapers are warranted in 
drawing the conclusion that that will be the settlement? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is, we were going to take 
whatever we were offered? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; that has not been the case in any set- 
tlement which we have made. The newspapers never knew 
what the settlements were until the settlements were announced 
by both countries involved. I wish to say—and the press will 
bear me out in that—that we gave no news out until the final 
settlement, and when the final settlement was made, America 
and the country with which America settled were informed at 
the same time of the exact terms. There has been more pub- 
lished before ever the commission met in regard to the French 


debt settlement than in regard to all the other settlements 
combined. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Now, Mr. President, while the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is not here—and I understand he is on the 
way: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mis- 
souri will yield to me, out of order I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a table which 1 have prepared 
which shows the manner in which the $100,000,000 authorized 
by the publie buildings bill will be apportioned, based on the 
1920 census, as proposed by the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


imate ures showing manner in which one - hundred million- 
„ for public buildings would be apportioned, based 
on 1920 census, as proposed by amendment of Senator McKellar 
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1 Not included in above figures but would probably be included in apportionment 
under amendment. 


DUPLICATE CHECK FOR STATE TREASURER OF OHIO 


Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from Ohio has asked 
me to yield to him. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to call 
up Order of Business 684, Senate bill 2741, for the relief of 
the State of Ohio. If it leads to any debate, I will with- 
draw it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What is the nature of the bill? 

Mr. FESS. The basis of the bill is that a check was is- 
Sued 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding the provisions of section 
8646, as amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, the 
disbursing clerk of the Department of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed to issue, without the requirement of an indemnity bond, a 
duplicate of original check numbered 966745, drawn October 1, 1923, 
in favor of “ State treasurer of Ohio” for $29,812.78, and lost, stolen, 
or miscarried in the mails. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am not fond of this practice 
in any event. This evidently is taking out of the Treasury, 
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through the Department of Agriculture, a sum of money to 
be paid over to the State of Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. No. 

Mr. MoNARY. At all events, it is a matter of great impor- 
tance, and I do not think it ought to be taken up in this way. I 
desire to look into it. 

Mr. FESS. I withdraw it, then, Mr. President. 

CHARLES M, RODEFER 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. Some time ago the Senate passed a bill in 
the case of Charles M. Rodefer, of Ohio, who had lost a bond. 
Subsequently the House passed a similar bill. The bills crossed 
each other on the way. The House bill is now on the calendar 
as Order of Business No. 650. Inasmuch as the Senate has 
already passed an identical bill, I ask that this bill be taken up 
now. It is House bill 2009. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Ohio whether the Dill contains the usual provision for 
indemnification. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I will say to the Senator that it does, 
It is identical with the bill that we passed. 

Mr. KING. What is the amount involved? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think it is $20,000—double the amount of 
the principal and accrued interest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The secretary will read the bill. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill (H. R. 2009) for the relief 
of Charles M. Rodefer, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to redeem in fayor of Charles M, 
Rodefer United States Treasury certificate of indebtedness No. 11227 
in the denomination of $10,000, dated September 15, 1919, matured 
September 15, 1920, series I-10, with interest from March 15, 1920, 
to September 15, 1920, at the rate of 4% per cent per annum, with- 
out presentation of the said certificate or the coupon representing 
interest thereon from March 15, 1920, to September 15, 1920, the 
certificate having been lost, stolen, or destroyed: Provided, That said 
certificate of indebtedness shall not have been previously presented 
and paid, and that payment shall not be made hereunder for any 
coupon which shall have been previously presented and paid: And 
provided further, That said Charles M. Rodefer shall first file in the 
Treasury Department of the United States a bond in the penal sum 
of double the amount of the principal of the said certificate of in- 
debtedness and the interest which had accrued when the principal 
became due and payable in such form and: with such sureties as may 
be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury to indemnify and 
save harmless the United States from any loss on account of the lost, 
stolen, or destroyed certificate of indebtedness and coupon herein- 
before described, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator from Missouri. 


ITALIAN DEBT SETTLEMENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the motion of M 
Reep of Missouri to reconsider the vote by which the bil 
(H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness 
of the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of America was 
passed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Howett] having arrived, I merely want to state 
one point with relation to the motion to reconsider. I have 
forgotten whether or not I entered the motion to reconsider 
on yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was entered yesterday. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think I did make the motion. If 
I can have the attention of the Senate for just a moment, I 
will state one point. The Senator from Nebraska has other 
propositions. 

The British debt settlement with Italy provides: 


3. The payments due under all bonds issued in accordance with this 
agreement shall be made without deduction for and shall be exempt 
from any and all taxes and other public dues, present or future, im- 
posed by or under authority of Italy or any political or local taxing 
authority within Italy. 


That means, therefore, that if Great Britain were to sell 
her bonds to any person in the world, whether resident of 
Italy or nonresident, the bonds would be free from taxation 
by Italy. 

When we come to the American debt settlement we find this 
Proposition: 

The principal and interest of all bonds issued or to be issued here 
under shall be paid without deduction for, and shall be exempt from, 
any and all taxes or public dues, present or future, imposed by or 
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whenever, so long as, and to the extent that beneficial ownership is in 
(a) the Government of the United States; (b) a person, firm, or asso- 
ciation neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident in Italy; or (e) a 
corporation not organized under the laws of Italy. 


In other words, and in simpler language, under the British 
debt settlement the bonds which Great Britain receives from 
Italy are nontaxable by Italy, absolutely and without qualifi- 
cation. Under the American debt settlement the bonds are not 
taxable if owned by the United States or if owned by a person, 
firm, or association not domiciled or ordinarily resident in 
Italy, or a corporation not organized under the laws of Italy. 
So that the Italian market for bonds which America holds or 
may receive is closed to these Italian bonds, because the 
Italian who desires to invest in bonds of Italy issued under 
these debt settlements will buy the British bonds, because he 
can hold them free from taxation by Italy. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. When I finish this statement. The 
bonds issued to America, should we desire to negotiate them, 
can not be sold in Italy, because the Italian Government 
would immediately tax those bonds, or would have the right 
immediately to tax them. The effect is to deny a market for 
these Italian bonds in the very place where the best market 
presumptively exists. 

I now yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. i 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I should like to have the Sen- 
ator's thought on this phase of the matier. It occurs to me 
that the explanation of the difference lies in the fact that the 
American-Italian agreement provides for conversion into small 
bonds which will be salable on the market, while the British- 
Italian agreement does not so provide. The bonds which are to 
be issued by Italy for Great Britain are bonds of four and one- 
half million pounds apiece, which, of course, are not available 
for negotiation on the ordinary market. It occurred to me that 
that was the reason for the difference in those provisions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, why does not the Senator also 
add that those bonds are not to be cut up, but are to be bonds 
of $22,500,000 each, and they do not bear any interest; it is an 
annuity plan, whereas the American plan is a bond plan, the 
bonds drawing interest. I want to say to the Senator further 
that every settlement we have made uses exactly the same lan- 
guage that is used in this one. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Senator will 
have to quote a better precedent than the previous settlements 
his commission has put over in order to make a convincing 
argument so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not state that as an argu- 
ment. I stated it as a fact. The argument has already been 
stated, I think; and it shows conclusively that the two are 
entirely different. One is an annuity settlement, and the other 
is a bond settlement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. Will not the Senator first give 
us his thought 

Mr. REED of Missouri. When all the Senators get through 
I will answer all of them. Is the Senator from Pennsylvania 
through? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am through. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Now let us see what these inter- 
jections and objections mean when boiled down: First, that we 
made some other settlement, and improvidently failed to pro- 
vide that the bonds which we receive shall be exempt from 
taxation by the Goyernment issuing the bonds. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that when I speak 
on the subject I will tell the reason why. - 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not care what the reason is, 
There is no reason for that 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there is. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Except yielding to the importuni- 
ties of debtors who are repudiating their obligations to the 
United States of America. Now we are told that there is no 
clause in the British debt settlement providing for taxation 
of Italy’s bonds to Great Britain because the settlement is in 
the form of an annunity, and that the British debt bears no 
interest. 

To my mind the argument to be drawn from the facts stated 
is entirely against this proposition; for if Great Britain is to 
receive an annuity and that is exempted from taxation, then 
if we receive our pay in the form of interest, which is, after 
all, an annuity paid upon money, a payment based upon a debt, 
I want to know why it should not also be exempted. The mere 
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Thus far the language is practically identical; but this 
follows— 
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form makes no difference; but let us see the absurdity of this 
settlement, the outrage of this settlement. 

We get from Italy one-eighth of 1 per cent interest in the 
early days of this settlement, and we propose to say then to the 
Italian who will buy an Italian bond, “Italy can tax you on 
that bond.” Everybody knows that if they levy a tax at all it 
will be greater than one-eighth of 1 per cent; so that by simply 
levying a tax of one-eighth of 1 per cent during the early days 
of the period of this loan Italy can absolutely destroy any 
market for these obligations in the Kingdom of Italy. 

What an absurdity it is to say to a Government, “ We are 
going to settle with you for about 23 cents on the dollar. We 
are going to take your bonds, and then we are going to permit 
you to tax those bonds the moment they come into the posses- 
sion of a citizen of Italy.” 

If we should transmute these bonds, as it is provided we may, 
into a merchantable security, and then conclude that we wanted 
to sell them on the market for what we could get, for what 
they really would figure out to be worth, which at the outside 
is about 23 cents on a dollar, we would naturally look for that 
market among the Italian investors; we would naturally go to 
the country that lad issued the bonds to find the market at 
least for a part of those bonds. But no Italian with an ounce 
of sense would buy that sort of obligation, knowing that it 
might be taxed by his Government much more than the interest 
he would receive. 

We exempt our own bonds very largely from taxation. Some 
of them are totally exempt from taxation, and because they are 
totally exempt from taxation the 344 per cent bond has been 
above par practically ever since it was issued. Because there 
is a cloud of possible taxation as to a limited amount of 4% 
per cent bonds, some of them have recently been below par. In 
making this settlement with Italy, in making these concessions 
which amount to a gift, to a cancellation of three-quarters of 
the Italian debt, it is proposed to allow Italy to have the power 
to levy a tax upon these obligations, which will destroy their 
value entirely if they ever come into the possession of a citizen 
or a subject of the Kingdom of Italy. 

Mr. President, that can not be justified. It is an improvi- 
dent and indefensible thing. Whether Senators here were will- 
ing to vote for the Italian settlement or not, they certainiy 
ought to be willing to insist that Italy shall waive the right 
to tax these bonds or their proceeds at any time or at any 
place, by whomsoever held. 

I am utterly unable to understand how any such clause as 
this should ever have been inserted in this bill. Those Senators 
who voted for the Italian debt settlement did it undoubtedly 
for one of two reasons. They were obsessed with the idea that 
we must be generous to Europe; that the United States must 
act as general wet nurse for the world; that we must drain 
our own coffers for the purpose of conferring benefactions; or 
they voted for this measure upon the theory that this is the 
best settlement we could get, the best settlement because it is 
said Italy can not presently pay a larger sum. How can that 
argument be applied to the question I am now discussing? 
For certainly Italy can waive the right to tax these bonds at 
any time or at any place, and by whomsoever held. 

The more I contemplate this settlement, the more infamous 
it seems to me. Since the vote was taken, I have been re- 
flecting upon some circumstances that have come to my atten- 
tion in the past. I remember that the first cry that was raised 
for the cancellation of the European indebtedness came from 
the banking houses that had negotiated enormous loans to 
Europe during, preceding, and subsequent to the war. I re- 
call that this was the situation then: The representatives of 
the great banking house of Morgan, that institution having been 
the fiscal agent for the European countries engaged in the 
war, outside of Germany, and for Germany at one time, not a 
fiscal agent, but certainly a fiscal agency, raised the cry that 
we should cancel our debts. But never once did any one of 
those gentlemen, propose that the debts to their institution 
should be canceled. They proposed the cancellation of the 
debt due the American people—the farmer, the mechanic, the 
laborer, the washwoman—due them because we had agreed 
with them that we would collect the money from Europe to pay 
the bonds they had bled themselves white to buy. 

I remember that it was these financial institutions which 
consistently insisted upon the cancellation of the entire debt 
to the American people, not due this commission, not due 
these Members of Congress, but due to the American people, 
Yet every one of those gentlemen was insisting upon the pay- 
ment of the money due them on the bonds they had taken 
from Europe under circumstances substantially similar to and 
substantially coincident with, in point of time, the loan of the 
moneys we advanced as a Government. 
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I am not unmindful of the fact that every one of these in- 
stitutions and eyery man connected with them, every spokes- 
man they have had, has been insisting ever since that if they 
can not get a total cancellation, they shall have a partial can- 
cellation, and we are now confronted with the fact that it is 
proposed to cancel three-fourths of the Italian debt. 

Gentlemen may undertake to cover it by technical phraseol- 
ogy; they may say that they are to pay the entire debt, and 
that they have only reduced the rate of interest. But, sir, 
everybody but a fool knows that when you extend the debt for 
62 years and fix a total annual payment on the average of 1.1 
per cent, you haye to all intents and purposes canceled three- 
quarters of that debt. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have agreed to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa to call a quorum, because the managers of the 
House in the impeachment case will be here at 1 o'clock. I 
shall continue my remarks later. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris King Sackett 
Bayard dess La Follette Sheppard 
Bingham Frazier McKellar Shipstead 
Blease George McKinley Shortridge 
Borah Gerry McLean Smoot 
Bratton Goff McMaster Stanfield 
Broussard Gooding cN Steck 
Bruce Hale Mayfield Stephens 
Cameron Harreld Neely Swanson 
Copeland Harris ye 11 
Couzens Harrison Oddie Tyson 
Cummins Heflin Overman Wadsworth 
Curtis Howell Pepper Warren 
Dale Johnson Phipps Watson 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Pine Wheeler 
Dill Jones, Wash. Ransdell Williams 
Edge Kendrick Reed, Mo. Willis 
Fernald Keyes Reed, Pa 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the necessary absence 


of the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] on account of 
illness in his family. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present, 
IMPEACHMENT OF JUDGE GEORGE W. ENGLISH 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 1 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Senate, under its order, will proceed to the consid- 
eration of the articles of impeachment of George W. English, 
United States district judge for the eastern district of Illinois. 

Mr. BORAH.: Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumauins], chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, may administer the oath to the 
President of the Senate as the Presiding Officer of the court. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The Senator from Iowa will present himself at the Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk. 

Mr. CUMMINS advanced to the Vice President's desk and 
administered the oath to the Vice President as follows: 


You do solemnly swear that in all things appertaining to the trial 
of the impeachment of George W. English, United States district 
judge for the eastern district of Illinois, now pending, you will do 
impartial justice according to the Constitution and laws. So help you 
God. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll, and 
as their names are called Senators will present themselves at 
the desk in groups of 10 and the oath will be administered to 
them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, a large number of 
Senators dre absent. Some arrangement ought to be made 
with reference to administering the oath to them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the precedents’ of the Sen- 
ate each Senator who has not been sworn will be called to the 
desk when he enters the Chamber and the oath will be adminis- 
tered to him. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; if that is the rule. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of Messrs, AsHurRsT, BAY- 
ARD, BINGHAM, BLEASE, BORAH, Bratton, Brovussarp,’ Bruce, 
BUTLER, CAMERON, Capper, CARAWAY, COPELAND, Couzens, and 
CuļmmINs, and these Senators, with the exception of Mr. 
Brease, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Cappers, and Mr. Caraway, advanced 
to the Vice President’s desk and the oath was administered to 
them by the Vice President. : 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I noticed that, when the 
name of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Brease] was 
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called, he shook his head to indicate that he would not take 


the oath. On yesterday the Senator from South Carolina 
asked to be excused from participating in the trial of Judge 
English and gave as his reason for so doing the relationship 
which exists between himself and one of the board of managers 
of the House, Representative Dominick. We all sympathize 
with the yiews expressed by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina; but in the composition of the Senate as a court to try 
Judge English on the indictment which has been returned here 
by the House of Representative, I think no one may be ex- 
cused from taking the oath. 

What shall happen to the Senator from South Carolina 
when it becomes necessary to vote is an entirely different 
matter, but the rule specifically provides that ail the Mem- 
bers of the Senate who are present shall present themselves 
and take the oath, and that absent Senators shall take the 
oath as they appear in the Senate. I therefore think it not 
competent for us to excuse the Senator from South Carolina 
from taking the oath as a member of the court. I hope the 
question will not be raised and that we shall avoid any tech- 
nicality which might be urged at any time. I ask the Senator 
from South Carolina to take the oath. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of Messrs. Curtis, DALE, 
DENEEN, DILL, DU Pont, EDGE, EDWARDS, ERNST, FERNALD, FERRIS, 
FESS, FLETCHER, FRAZIER, GEORGE, and GERRY, and these Sena- 
tors, with the exception of Mr. pu Pont, Mr. Epwarps, Mr. 
Enxsr. Mr. FERRIS, and Mr. FLETCHER, appeared and the oath 
was administered to them by the Vice President. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epwares] is unavoidably absent from the 
Chamber. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I wish to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] from the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of Messrs. GILLETT, GLASS, 
GOFF, GOODING, GREENE, Hate, Harretp, Harris, Harrison, 
Hxritx, Howett, and Jonnson, and these Senators, with the 
exception of Mr. Grirerr, Mr. Grass, and Mr. GREENE, appeared, 
and the oath was administered to them by the Vice President. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of Messrs. Jones of New 
Mexico, Jones of Washington, KENDRICK, Keyes, Krxoe, La For- 
LETTE, LENROoT, MCKELLAR, MCKINLEY, MCLEAN, and McMaster, 
and these Senators, with the exception of Mr. LENROOT, ap- 
peared, and the oath was administered to them by the Vice 
President. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of Messrs. McNary, MAY- 
FIELD, MEANS, METCALF, Moses, NEELY, NORBECK, Norris, NYE, 
ODDIE, OVERMAN, PEPPER, PHIPPS, PINE, PITTMAN, and Rawns- 
DELL, and these Senators, with the exception of Mr. Mrans, Mr. 
MercaLr, Mr. Moses, Mr. NoRBECK, Mr. Norris, and Mr, Prrt- 
MAN, appeared, and the oath was administered to them by the 
Vice President. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of Messrs. Reep of Mis- 
souri, REED of Pennsylvania, Ronryson of Arkansas, ROBINSON 
of Indiana, Sackett, SCHALL, SHEPPARD, SHIPSTEAD, SHORTRIDGE, 
SIMMONS, SMITH, SMOOT, STANFIELD, STECK, and STEPHENS, and 
these Senators, with the exception of Mr. Romxsox of Arkan- 
sas, Mr. Rorryson of Indiana, Mr. SCHALL, Mr. Stumons, and 
Mr. Surg, appeared, and the oath was administered to them 
by the Vice President. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of Messrs. BLEASE, SWAN- 
son, TRAMMELL, Tyson, UNDERWOOD, WADSWORTH, WALSH, 
Warren, Watson, WELLER, WHEELER, WILLIAMS, and WILLIS, 
and these Senators, with the exception of Mr. UNpErwoop, Mr. 
Warsa, and Mr. WELLER, appeared, and the oath was adminis- 
tered to them by the Vice President. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
‘UnbeErwoop] is absent on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This completes the administra- 
tion of the oath to the Senators present. Absent Senators 
will be sworn as they enter the Chamber, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I submit the order which I 
send to the desk, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the order 
submitted by the Senator from Iowa. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That the Secretary notify the House of Representatives 
that the Senate is now organized for the trial of articles of fimpeach- 
ment against George W. English, district judge of the United States, 
for the eastern district of Illinois, and is ready to receive the man- 
agers on the part of the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the order ‘is 
agreed to, k 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, for the information of the 
Senators, I desiré to say that all that remains to be done ‘at 
present is to fix à time at which the summons shall be re- 
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turnable. It has been the custom heretofore not to fix that 
time until the managers on the part of the House are present. 
It will probably require 10 or 15 minutes to secure the pres- 
ence of the managers, and there will be nothing to be done, so 
far as the impeachment is concerned, until they shall be 
resent. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Iowa a question? 

Mr. CUMMINS, Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. Has the Senator in mind a time when he 
thinks the trial should proceed? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; I have. I have prepared an order, 
which I intend to submit to the Senate. It provides for the 
appearance of the respondent or defendant on the 3d day of 
May. 

Mr. WATSON. Is the trial then to proceed? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That will be entirely as determined by 
the Senate at that time, but the usual order is that the de- 
fendant will appear, and he may ask time to file an answer. 
Undoubtedly a reasonable time will be granted to him to file 
an answer. The managers on the part of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will then desire to file a replication. Just how 
long a time they will think necessary in order to prepare it, 
I do not know, but it will undoubtedly be only a short time. 

I am informed, but entirely unofficially, that the defendant 
may be ready to file his answer at the end of the 10 days 
which are given him by this order for appearance. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
an inquiry? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON, Has the Senator from Iowa made an ex- 
amination and reached a conclusion as to whether the Senate 
could be called in extraordinary session to try this impeach- 
ment, or whether it is required that both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate shall be in session if the impeach- 
ment is to be heard and disposed of? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. Certain members of the Judiciary 
Committee, of which I happen to be chairman, have made 
rather an exhaustive study of that subject. I think it is the 
opinion of all the members of the Judiciary Committee who 
have examined the matter that the House can adjourn sine die, 
with the consent, of course, of the Senate, and that the im- 
peachment proceedings can go forward without the presence 
of the House of Representatives; although I say, very frankly, 
that the only precedent with regard to, that question was de- 
cided the other way. That precedent was in the impeachment 
of Secretary Belknap. It was then ruled by the Senate that 
the House of Representatives must be present during the im- 
peachment trial. f 

Mr. SWANSON. Then, as I understand, the conclusion that 
has been reached by the members of the Judiciary Committee 
who have made an investigation of the subject is that the 
Senate could continue its present session and consent, under 
the Constitution, for the House to adjourn sine die, and that 
then this case could be tried by the Senate remaining in session? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is one of the possibilities. 

Mr. SWANSON. Has the question been investigated and a 
conclusion reached as to whether both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate could adjourn sine die and the Sen- 
ate could be called back into extraordinary session to try the 
impeachment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. We are of the opinion, when the time comes 
to settle it, if it is desired to postpone the trial of the im- 
peachment case until some time in the fall, that then the House 
and Senate ought to agree to adjourn to that time. My own 
opinion is that the President can not call the Senate in ses- 
sion for the purpose of trying an impeachment case; but that 
is simply my own opinion. The matter has not been consid- 
ered by the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. A cursory examination led me to reach the 
same conclusion; but I could see no objection, as suggested 
by the Senator, to consent, under the Constitution, for the 
House to adjourn sine die and the Senate continue in session 
to try the impeachment. There is no doubt about that, is there? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the better opinion is that that can 
be done if the Senate desires to do it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I hope that all Members of 
the Senate, and particularly the lawyers of the Senate, will 
give consideration to that matter before we finally determine 
it. I think it is a very doubtful proposition, and some very 
eminent lawyers of the past have expressed that view. There 
may be sound arguments in favor of the proposition that the 
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House may adjourn; but I think it is yery doubtful whether 
the House can haye managers here conducting an impeachment 
after the House shall have disappeared. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that there has been difference of opinion upon that ques- 
tion; it has been very learnedly argued on both sides in the 
history of impeachments and in the history of the Constitution; 
but we are not called upon at the present time to determine 
that. The question will not arise until the issues in the case 
have been settled; then it will become necessary for the Senate 
to determine at what time the trial shall proceed. 

Mr, SWANSON. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
that the time when the Senate should proceed would depend 
to a great extent upon what authority we have to act sep- 
arately, with the House in adjournment and the Senate in 
session. The reason why I made the suggestion at this time 
was so that the experienced and able lawyers on the Judiciary 
Committee could make a thorough investigation and let the 
Senate know what its rights were without imperiling its deci- 
sion in this matter as finally reached. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is a very interesting question and admits 
of considerable argument. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I understand that the chair- 
man of the committee has appointed a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary to examine and determine that 
question. Is that not so? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Without any order on the part of the Sen- 
ate, I appointed a committee—a subcommittee it may be called— 
of the Judiciary Committee to study and consider that subject. 

Mr. CURTIS. I so understood. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And the majority of the committee, so far 
as I know, without any dissent, although they were not all 
present when the final conclusion was reached, held that it 
was not necessary for the House to be present or in session 
during the trial of the impeachment. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. NEELY. Since the only precedent on the subject is 
contrary to the conclusion reached by the subcommittee, upon 
what authority is the conclusion based? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will endeavor to explain it. In the Bel- 
knap case the question arose whether it was necessary for the 
House to be in session during the trial of the impeachment, 
and it was ruled in that case that the House must remain in 
session. I think everybody recognizes that there were very 
peculiar circumstances surrounding the trial of the impeach- 
ment of Secretary Belknap. There were political considera- 
tions, which I have no doubt had great weight in the determi- 
nation of the matter. There are, I think, 12 precedents in the 
various States with constitutions substantially like our own. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. KING, I think the Senator may suggest that one of 
the considerations urged by some who took this view in the 
Belknap case was that without the House being in session it 
would be difficult, perhaps, to maintain a quorum of the Senate, 
and some therefore urged as one of the reasons why the House 
ought to be in session that thereby the maintenance of a 
quorum in the Senate would be facilitated, 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is true, but the chief consideration 
was this: It was alleged that certain of the Senators did not 
want to try the Belknap case until after November elections. 
That did not appear, of course, in the ruling; but, at any rate, 
that was one of the material things that developed in that 
case. There was a controversy in respect to the time at which 
the case should be tried. Some wanted to put it over until 
a er the elections and some wanted to try it before the elec- 

ons. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, does the Senator believe that 
the precedent in the Belknap case was established as a matter 
of political expediency? : 

Mr. CUMMINS. At least the subcommittee was of the 
opinion that political considerations had very considerable in- 
finence in reaching that decision. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President, the Senator might 
add that the vote of the Senate in the Belknap impeachment 
on the question we are now discussing was a very close one. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A very close vote. I think the vote was 
19 and 17, but there were not more than 2 votes either way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. SWANSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Allow me to finish answering the inquiry 
that was made as to the precedents. There are half a dozen 
or more precedents in the States in which it has been uni- 
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formly held that the senate could go forward in the trial of 
an impeachment case without the presence of the house. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understood the Senator to reach the con- 
clusion that the Senate could consent to the House adjourning 
sine die and continue in session and try the impeachment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I said that is the conclusion we reached. 

Mr. SWANSON. If that conclusion was reached, that was 
under the idea that the Senate could consent for the House to 
adjourn more than three days under the clause of the Con- 
stitution providing for such an adjournment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Constitution says that neither House 
shall adjourn for more than three days without the consent of 
the other. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like, however, to have the Senator 
consider this matter: The clause in the Constitution reads as 
follows: 


Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, without the 
consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days. 


That implies a session of Congress, not a session of the Sen- 
ate. It seems to me that when we consent to the adjournment 
of the House it is no longer a session of Congress. The ques- 
tion would be whether we could give consent for them to 
adjourn sine die. When the House adjourns sine die, that 
really means a termination of the session of Congress, it seems 
to me, because “ Congress” means both Houses in session. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That point was urged very strongly in our 
consideration of the matter, and it was believed by the greater 
number of the members of the committee that if we did not 
want to try this case at the present time or after our legis- 
lative work had been finished, we should then agree upon an 
adjournment of both the House and the Senate until, say, the 
middle of November, and reassemble and try the case before 
the regular session opens in December. 

Mr. SWANSON. There would be no question about its 
being legal if the Senate should consent for the House to ad- 
journ for three weeks and then come back and adjourn sine 
die when the Senate had completed the trial of the impeach- 
ment, would there? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There would not be any question about 
that. 

Mr. SWANSON. There would be no question that the Sen- 
ate could consent that the House should adjourn for three 
weeks or four weeks and then come back for an adjournment 
sine die. There would be no question about that procedure 
being legal, would there? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from RAT [Mr. Boran] has 
just suggested that he has very grave doubts whether the 
Senate can proceed with the impeachment at all without the 
constant presence of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understood, he said the Senate could 
not proceed when there was no House here; but the House 
could adjourn or recess. They would not have to be in ses- 
sion every day when we were here. It seems to me they could 
take a recess or adjourn for a month as well as they could 
for one day. If the reverse were true, they would have to sit 
there continuously while we sat here. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator must remember that I do not 
agree with the Senator from Idaho. I think we have the au- 
thority to do just what has been suggested by the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me there can be no question 
about it. We could consent for the House to adjourn for three 
weeks or a month, and we could proceed to try this case, and 
then let the House come back for an adjournment sine die. 
In that event Congress would still be in session, because 
neither House would have adjourned sine die. 

Mr. CUMMINS. One of our difficulties is this; and this is 

. a view that is held, I think, by all of the Senators: We have 
a great deal of important legislative work to do. There is 
a notion around the Capitol that we could adjourn or finish 
our legislative work by the middle of May or by the first of 
June. I do not share that view of the matter. I think it will 
take Congress until the middle of June to conclude reasonably 
and decently the legislative work that it must perform and 
ought to perform before we enter upon the trial. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. If the House were to stay in session, and just 
let the Members who are here go into the Chamber and call 
the House together each day at 12 o’clock, and then adjourn 
for the want of a quorum day by day, and in that way virtually 
keep the House in session, does the Senator think that would 
be sufficient? 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Of course, often in the past there has 
been a gentlemen's agreement among the Members of the House 
by which they adjourned three days at a time, with the under- 
standing that there would be no quorum called for. Just what 
the House would want to do in that respect I do not know. 

Mr. BLEASE. It seems to me that would obviate the ob- 
jection of the Senator from Idaho, because then the House 
would really be in session all the time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is true. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Is there any doubt about the right of 
Judge English to continue to perform the duties of his office 
until he is tried? 

Mr. CUMMINS. None whatever. 

Mr. RANSDELL. There is not in my mind. The question 
was raised, I will state to the Senator, and I thought there 
was no doubt about it; but I wished to ask the Senator's opin- 
ion upon it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. He will continue to discharge his duties as 
judge until after the trial of the impeachment. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I agree with that view. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not a fact that the only way in 
which this question can be raised, the only test that could be 
applied to the propriety and to the conclusiveness of our 
action, would be in the event of a conviction of Judge English? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can conceive no other way in which to 
raise the question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If he should be convicted, then the only 
question that would arise would be whether or not he would 
yield peaceably his seat as a judge of the district court for 
the eastern district.of Illinois. What court could pass upon 
the conclusivyeness of the action of this body and the House 
of Representatives if it had been agreed between them that 
this was the proper and conclusive method of dealing with this 
subject? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Personally, I have not examined that ques- 
tion. I doubt very much whether Judge English, if con- 
victed and removed from office, could raise that question at 
all anywhere. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no court to which he could go 
that is supreme to this court, is there? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; that is true. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, has the Senator from Iowa 
Sufficient information to enable him to estimate with any 
degree of accuracy how long it will take to dispose of this 
impeachment case? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have made some inguiry about that, and 
it is estimated that it will take from two to three weeks. 

At 1 o'clock and 35 minutes p. m. the managers of the im- 
peachment on the part of the House of Representatives ap- 
peared at the bar, and their presence was announced by the 
Assistant Doorkeeper of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will con- 
duct the managers to the seats provided for them. 

The managers were conducted to the seats assigned to them 
in the area in front of the Secretary's desk. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Gentlemen managers, the Senate 
is now organized for the trial of the impeachment of George 
W. English, United States district judge for the eastern district 
of Illinois. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I present the order which I 
send to the desk and ask that it be read, and further ask for 
its immediate consideration. In this connection I desire to 
say that it has been customary in former impeachment trials 
for the Presiding Officer to ask the managers on the part of 
the House whether the order I am about to suggest is satis- 
factory to them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That a summons be issued, as required by the Rules of 
Procedure and Practice in the Senate when sitting for the trial of 
the impeachment of George W. English, district judge of the United 
States for the eastern district of Illinois, returnable on the 3d day 
of May, 1926, at 12.30 p. m. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Gentlemen managers, is the order 
satisfactory to the managers on the part of the House? 
Mr. Manager MICHENER. Mr. President, I am directed by 


the managers on the part of the House to say to the Senate 
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that the order proposed by the Senator from Iowa is agreeable 
to the managers or the part of the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
order, = 

The order was agreed to. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate sit- 
ting for the trial of the impeachment adjourn until May 3, at 
12.30 p. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment 
adjourned until Monday, May 3, 1926, at 12.30 o'clock p. m. 

The managers on the part of the House withdrew from the 
Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will return to legis- 
lative session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT subsequently said: The Chair would 
suggest that the Senators who are present and who have not 
been sworn in the matter of the impeachment of Judge George 
W. English present themselves at the desk and receive the oath. 

Mr. Lenroot, Mr. GILLETT, Mr. WELLER, Mr. Norseck, and Mr. 
Ferris advanced to the Vice President's desk, and the Vice 
President administered to them the following oath: 


You do, each of you, solemnly swear that in all things appertaining 
to the trial of the impeachment of George W. English, district judge of 
the eastern district of Illinois, now pending, you will do impartial 
justice, according to the Constitution and laws. So help you God. 


ITALIAN DEBT SETTLEMENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the motion of Mr. 
Rexep of Missouri to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
(H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of 
the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of America was 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 
Fess 


King Reed, Pa. 


Bayard Frazier La Follette Sackett 
Bingham George Lenroot Sheppard 
Blease Gerry McKellar Shipstead 
Borah Gillett McKinley Smoot 
Bratton Goff McLean Stanfield 
Broussard Gooding McMaster Steck 
Bruce Greene Me Nar, Stephens 
Cameron Hale Mayfield Swanson 
Copeland Harreld Neely Trammell 
Couzens Harris Norbeck Tyson 
Cummins Harrison ‘ye Wadsworth 
Curtis Heflin Oddie Warren 
Dale Howell Overman Watson 
Deneen Johnson Pepper Weller 
pil Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Wheeler 
Edge Jones, Wash, Pine Williams 
Fernald Kendrick Ransdell Willis 
Ferris Keyes Reed, Mo. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Seventy-five Senators having answered the roll call, there is 
a quorum present. 

Mr. HOWELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, may we not have order in 
the galleries? The Senator from Nebraska is about to make 
a very interesting address, and I think we ought to have order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The occupants of the gal- 
leries must preserve order. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, under the provisions of the 
Italian debt settlement it is stipulated that some $2,400,000,000 
shall be paid over a period of 62 years, and the payments to 
be made are represented by 62 bonds, varying in amount from 
$5,000,000 to $79,400,000. These are the bonds which Italy 
has agreed to hand over to the United States Government 
when this settlement is ratified. But under Article VII of 
the agreement that has been recommended by our Debt Com- 
mission, Italy— 


will issue to the United States at any time, * * at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of the Treasury, * “ in exchange for 
any or all of the bonds issued thereunder * * * definitive en- 
graved bonds in form suitable for sale to the public, in such amounts 
and denominations as the Secretary of the Treasury * * may 
request, in bearer form, with provision for registration as to prin- 
cipal, and * * * in full registered form, and otherwise on the 
same terms and conditions, as to dates of issue and maturity, rate 
or rates of interest, if any, exemption from taxes, * * and 
the like, as the bonds surrendered on such exchange.“ * Italy 
agrees * œ also that it will cause to be promulgated all such 
rules, regulations, and orders as shall be deemed necessary or de- 
sirabie by the Secretary of the Treasury * * in order to facili- 
tate the sale of the bonds in the United States, in Italy, or else- 
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where, and that if requested by the Secretary of the Treasury * * + 
it will use its good offices to secure the listing of the bonds on such 
stock exchanges as the Secretary of the Treasury may specify. 


Mr. President, I commend the Debt Commission upon the 
prudence and wisdom of that provision of the settlement. It 
anticipated, or it was anticipated—and undoubtedly the Debt 
Commission had in its mind—that it would be highly desirable 
for the United States Government eventually to relieve the 
Treasury of these bonds—sell them in Italy or elsewhere, as 
suggested in this agreement, so that we might be clear, ulti- 
mately, of the entire matter. In other words, the 62 bonds 
which Italy will initially deposit were regarded as nothing but 
frozen assets, always undesirable from a financial point of 
view. 

The United States Treasury is really not different from a 
great banking institution, and business principles should gov- 
ern. We all know there is one thing a great bank looks upon 
with concern: That is its frozen assets. Therefore every bank- 
ing institution transforms such paper into ayailable assets if 
possible, so that it may be utilizable if necessary; and that is 
what this article 7 provides for. It is the kind of a proyi- 
sion the directors of a bank would insist upon in any debt 
settlement under similar circumstances. It is wise, it is 
prudent, and, as I have stated, I commend the Debt Commis- 
sion upon their course in this connection. 

When, however, we come to analyze article 3 of the agree- 
ment we discover that, as desirable in the interest of the 
United States Government as this article is, it is absolutely 
nullified by article 3. Article 3 provides, as I have stated, that 
initially Italy shall deposit with the Government of the United 
States 62 bonds, varying in amounts from $5,000,000 to $79,- 
400,000. Then it proceeds to indicate the interest which Italy 
will pay upon these bonds. Italy is not to pay any interest 
whatever during the first five years. For the next 10 years— 
for the 10 years ending in 1940—a thousand dollars of these 
bonds will net an income of $1.25 a year. For the next 10 years, 
ending in 1950, a thousand dollars of these bonds will yield $2.50 
in income per annum. For the next 10 years, $7.50 per annum. 
For the next 10 years, $10 per annum. For the last 7 years, 
a per annum will be paid upon a thousand dollars of these 

nds. 

If one should buy such bonds running the entire period of 
62 years, say a number of them equivalent to $100,000, the 
average income from this $100,000 investment would be less 
than $650 per annum. 

In view of these facts is it not evident that these bonds, 
even if in marketable form, would be utterly unsalable? There 
can be no question about this. People who make inyestments 
of this character do so for income, and the income on $100,000 
during this period would be less than $650 a year on the 
average. Therefore the reason why I have stated that, wise 
as are the provisions of article 7, they are absolutely nullified 
by article 3. So far as this settlement is concerned, if it is 
not amended, article 7 might as well be left out of the picture. 
It means nothing. To that extent these provisions are dis- 
creditable to the Foreign Debt Commission. Why was article 7 
inserted? Those who want to carp might urge that it was 


‘included for the purpose of misleading the public respecting 


the wisdom and character of the agreement. I do not hold 
that such is the case. I have expressed my opinion upon the 
floor of the Senate before respecting this settlement. I think 
that in some respects it was a routine job, that the commission 
did not give attention to these details, I can not believe that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] consciously approved the 
inclusion of this article with the intention that it should mean 
nothing. 

Mr. President, whereas the Debt Commission might have pro- 
ceeded differently and provided more favorable terms of pay- 
ment, yet notwithstanding the arrangements made and recom- 
mended it is possible to adopt an amendment that will afford 
the people of the United States the benefits that might accrue 
from article 7 without causing Italy to pay an additional 
dollar in any year, without changing the payments in any way 
whatever. 

As a consequence I have offered an amendment providing 
that the payments to be made by Italy shall be in nowise 
affected, but that the Secretary of the Treasury, as a matter 
of contractual right, may say to the Government of Italy, 
“Instead of having bonds issued at one-eighth of 1 per cent we 
would like to have a lesser amount of bonds issued at a higher 
rate of interest, which will mean the same thing to you, as you 
will not have to pay an additional dollar in any year or change 
your payments in any way.“ It is wholly possibly to do this, 
and if it is done, if the amendment that I have proposed is 
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adopted, it might be possible to close this Italian transaction, 
so far as the Treasury is concerned, within the next 20 years 
by getting out of our hands all of these securities, something 
that would be, in my opinion, of tremendous advantage to the 
United States Government. f 

Mr. President, I can not imagine what objection there is 
to making a change of this character. It does not place a 
greater burden upon Italy. It does not alter her annual pay- 
ments or the total of her payments, It is simply a business 
arrangement enabling the Government to change frozen assets 
into liquid assets. No board of directors of a bank would 
refuse upon the appeal of one of the directors to make such a 
change. Why should we say, “No. The Senate must sign on 
the dotted line.“ Under the law the agreement must come 
here for approval, but when it comes we are told that Italy 
will not consent to a change, that the Debt Commission opposes 
any change whatever. We must sign on the dotted line 
as here submitted, irrespective of what our views may be in 
connection with any details of the settlement. Section 2 of 
the amendment which I have offered provides for such a 
change, and in my opinion its adoption is a matter of really 
great importance. 

Mr. President, I will now address myself to section 3. It 
was necessary for us to issue tax-free bonds or bonds largely 
tax free in order to raise the enormous sums we loaned during 
and after the war. Notwithstanding, Italy comes to us and 
says, We realize that the money you loaned was secured 
largely from nontaxable bonds. We have had the benefit of 
the use of this money without paying interest during all these 
years. You are now preparing to caticel the debt, merely re- 
quiring us to pay 1.1 per cent interest for 62 years. We realize 
all this; nevertheless you must understand that any of our 
bonds we give you in payment of that 11 per cent interest 
are to be taxable in our country. We will not give you a bond 
that if owned by any one of your citizens who happens to be 
domiciled in Italy will be free of taxation; they will have to 
pay us taxes thereon. We want you to understand, moreover, 
that you can not sell one of our bonds in Italy free of our 
right to tax them. We care not that this money came from 
bonds nontaxable in the United States and that the people of 
the United States are making the sacrifices imposed by this 
debt settlement. You will pay taxes on our bonds if ever you 
bring them to the shores of Italy.” That is what the taxation 
provision of this agreement implies. Article V provides in part: 


The principal and interest on all bonds issued hereunder shall 
be * * a exempt from . all taxes * * imposed by 
or under authority of Italy * * * solongas * * * and only 
so long as “the beneficial ownership is (a) in the Government of 
the United States or (b) a person, firm, or association neither domi- 
elled nor ordinarily resident in Italy or * * (e) a corporation 
not organized under the Jaws of Italy.” 


Compare this with the corresponding section in the British- 
Italian settlement: . 


The principal and interest on all bonds issued or to be issued here- 
under shall be paid without deduction for and shall be exempt from 
any and all taxes and from public dues present or future imposed by 
or under authority of the Kingdom of Italy or any political or local 
taxing authority within the Kingdom of Italy, 


There are no such reservations as there are in our settlement. 
It has been urged here that each British bond amounts to 
$22,000,000. One of our bonds will amount to nearly $80,000,- 
000. The major amounts of our annual payments are deferred, 
are away at the other end of the scale: hence the greater por- 
tion of the bonds afforded will be above $22,000,000. Why and 
how did Britain obtain this great advantage? 

Mr. President, I have the greatest respect for the ability and 
perspicacity of British statesmen. They know what they are 
doing. They handle their government’s business just as if it 
were their own business. They may appear to be moved by 
sentiment, but when we study British history we find that 
wherever sentiment appeared it never really interfered. In this 
matter Britain knew exactly what she was doing. She insisted 
upon this taxation provision and got it. Our Debt Commission 
did not insist upon such a provision and they did not get it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There is very little use in dis- 
cussing a question with only half a dozen Senators in the 
Chamber. I snggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 
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Ashurt Fess . King Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Frazier La Follette Sackett 
Bingham George Lenroot Sheppard 

lease Gerry McKellar Shipstead 
Borah Gillett A McKinley Shortridge 
Bratton Goff McLean Smoot 
Broussard Gooding McMaster Stanfield 
Bruce Greene MeNa Stephens 
Cameron Hale Mayfield Swanson 
Copeland Harreld Neely Trammell 
Couzens Harris Norbeck Tyson 
Cummins Harrison Nye Wadsworth 
Curtis Heflin Oddie Warren 
Dale Howell Overman Watson 
Deneen Johnson Pepper Weller 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Wheeler 
Edge Jones, Wash. Pine Williams 
Fernald Kendrick Ransdell Willis 
Ferris Keyes Reed, Mo. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, to sum up the statements 
that I have previously made, article 7 of the Italian debt 
settlement provides that the 62 bonds issued to this Govern- 
ment initially by Italy, varying in amount from $5,000,000 to 
about $80,000,000, may be broken up into marketable bonds 
of less amounts; but under article 3 of the agreement the 
maximum that $100,000 would yield during the last 7 years of 
the 62-year period is only $2,000 a year, and the average for 
$100,000 invested over the 62-year period is less than $650 
annually. Therefore the “marketable” bonds for which this 
agreement provides will be utterly unsalable. 

What I propose is an amendment that will not alter a 
payment that is to be made by Italy; that will not increase 
her obligations in any way whatever; but provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury may, with contractual right, ask 
Italy to issue a less amount of bonds at a higher rate of in- 
terest, So that we may transform frozen assets into liquid 
assets. In short, thus have marketable securities, if desired 
as provided in article 7 of the agreement but nullified by 
artide 8 through low interest rates, varying from $10.25 an- 
nually for a $1,000 bond, during the first 10 years after 1930, 
to an income that never reaches more than $20 per year for 
a $1,000 bond, and that is only during the last 7 years of the 
62-year period. The average income from a $1,000 bond 
would be less than $6.50 per year. 

That is all the second section of my amendment provides for. 
It does not propose to increase Italy’s burden. It simply gives 
the Secretary of the Treasury the legal right to ask for a less 
amount of bonds at higher rates of interest, provided Italy's 
payments shall not be increased in any year over and above 
what she has agreed to pay. 

The third section added by my amendment affords us the 
identical provision respecting taxation that is contained in the 
Italian-British settlement. Mr. President, out of courtesy, the 
Government of Italy should agree to these changes. Other- 
wise the Senate is in this position, that it dare not alter this 
agreement in any way. Here is a proposal that is merely a 
business detail. It does not increase the burden of Italy but 
does afford the Government of the United States certain ad- 
vantages which article 7 was intended to provide but which 
are nullified by article 3 through the stipulation of these ex- 
tremely low rates of interest. Therefore it seems to me that 
the Senate should consider this as a matter of business. 
Under the provisions of the amendment I have offered it would 
be possible for the United States Government within 20 years 
to terminate this whole arrangement with Italy through the 
sale and distribution of these bonds. So, Mr. President, I sin- 
cerely trust that reconsideration may prevail for the purpose, 
at least, of adopting the amendment which I have proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the recon- 
sideration of the yote by which the bill was read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst ge Howell Norbeck 
Bayard Fernald Johnson Nye 
Bingham Ferris Jones, N. Mex. Oddie 
Blease Fess Jones, Wash, Overman 
Borah Frazier Kendrick Pepper 
Bratton George Keyes Phipps 
Broussard erry Kin ‘ine 

ruce Gillett La Follette Ransdell 
Cameron Goll Lenroot Reed, Mo. 
Copeland Gooding McKellar Reed, Pa. 
Couzens Greene McKinley Sackett 
Cummins Hale McLean Sheppard 
Curtis Harreld McMaster Shipstead 
Dale rris MeN; Shortridge 
Deneen Harrison Mayfield moot 
Dill Heflin Neely Stanfield 
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tephens chy 70 Watson Williams 
. adsworth Weller Willis 
Trammell Warren Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-five Senators haying 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Howett] has presented his views in support 
of his amendment and I had hoped that somebody would rise 
to reply; but it seems that this matter is to be treated with 
silent contempt, I think, on the theory that the less said in 
defense the better; that the votes are probably here; they have 
been organized; they are ready to be delivered, and that 
appeals to reason or to fairness are utterly futile. 

I want to say now to the people of the United States—not 
to the absent Senate, for it is largely absent—that the admin- 
istration of Calvin Coolidge is as much owned by the great 
interests of this country and controlled by them as the sub- 
ordinate of any bank in the United States is controlled by the 
board of directors of the institution. I am no enemy of capital, 
for a man who is the enemy of honest dollars honestly acquired 
is an enemy of the American people. I believe in the protection 
of every honest dollar there is in the United States. Whether 
the fortune be great or small, whether the institution be big 
or little, it is entitled to just treatment by every legislative body 
and by every officer of the Government; but when capital moves 
in and takes possession of the Government of the United States 
it is time for some plain speech. 

There has not been a demand made, to my knowledge, by 
the great financial interests that has not been responded to by 
this administration with the same subservience, the same cring- 
ing attitude that is manifested by a well-trained setter dog 
when his master orders him to heel. The laws of the United 
States are violated by the appointment as Secretary of the 
Treasury of a man who is absolutely barred from that position 
by the plain letter of the statute, perhaps the wealthiest man 
in the United States to-day, who, notwithstanding the fact that 
the statute of the United States provides that no man engaged 
in trade shall. occupy the position of Secretary of the Treasury, 
was appointed to that great position when he was a director 
in 68 great banks and trust companies and industria} concerns, 
embracing every line of human activity from the nufacture 
of whisky to the manufacture of aluminum, and from mem- 
bership in financial syndicates of small character to an enor- 
mous if not a controlling interest in some of the great finan- 
cial institutions of the United States. 

In the past we have complained frequently that great, selfish 
outside interests have exercised too much influence upon the 
officials of the Government; but in this case the interests do 
not stand outside exercising an influence. They have moved in 
and taken possession of the great office of Secretary of the 
Treasury ; and every demand made by the great banks has been 
acquiesced in, and the Republican Party, with the exception 
of the insurgent element, has been almost to a man mustered 
back of all of these measures—some of them abominable, in- 
defensible, infamous—and there are always enough Democrats 
over here to help out, so that I wonder what the Democratic 
Party exists for. 

This is but one of the steps, but it is a long step, a step that 
needed 7-league boots to take. We borrow from the American 
people $10,000,000,000. We tell the washerwoman at her tub 
to give of the few dollars that are but the coined sweat wrung 
from her labor, and to buy these bonds, and that the money 
will be loaned to foreign countries, and that they will pay 
us back dollar for dollar, interest for interest, time for time, 
as our bonds are conditioned. We say to the man at the 
forge: “Buy! Buy until you have bled yourself white; but 
we pledge you upon the honor of this great Republic that we 
will collect back the money we loan to European powers.“ 
We say to the minister of the gospel: “Draw from your small 
earnings a part, and buy, buy. buy, buy until it hurts —that 
was the language of the hour—‘and when you have bought 
we will collect back again, so that this great burden will not 
rest upon our land.” We proclaimed it, sirs, in every news- 
paper of the land. We put it forth from every rostrum and 
stump. We employed in its advocacy everything from moving- 
picture actresses, with their charming manners, to the rough- 
and-ready advocate of the platform. 

From the steps of this Capitol Mary Pickford, with her 
beautiful face and her charming words, urged the American 
people to buy. Banks called upon their customers to buy, and 
we practically resorted to coercion to compel the people to 
yield their hard earnings. While that was going on, and pre- 
ceding it, the great financial institutions of this country were 
loaning their money to the European countries engaged in the 
war. They were loaning that money at enormous discounts 
and at high rates of interest. More than that, they were en- 
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gaged in financing manufacturing industries in this country 
that were selling their goods at high profits to European coun- 
tries, and some of these banks were participants in those 
profits; and, as I said this morning in the remarks- I was 
making when I was interrupted by the impeachment proceed- 
ings, the moment the battle flags had been furled upon the 
fields of France, and before cur soldiers had been able once 
more to set foot upon their native soil, the great banks of this 
country, particularly the great Morgan interests, were demand- 
ing that this country should cancel the indebtedness due it from 
these European countries. 

Why were they demanding it? Did they want these coun- 
tries relieved of this debt? If so, why did they not propose to 
cancel their indebtedness at the same time they proposed that 
the country should cancel its indebtedness? They wanted the 
debt due this Government canceled becuse they knew that if 
the debt to us was canceled their debt then would be that 
much nearer payment. They wanted {o exploit Europe, and 
they are seeking to exploit Europe to-cay. In order to carry 
‘out their damnable conspiracy it was actually proposed that 
there should be organized a syndicate of American capitalists 
who would control the goods that weve being sent from this 
country to Europe, and that a corresponding syndicate should 
be organized in Europe, and that that European syndicate 
should have the distribution of the foods and materials sent 
from this country by the American syndicate. Thus, one 
syndicate here would control the foreign inarket of the Ameri- 
cam people and collect its toll, and the European syndicate 
would levy its tribute upon the crusts that went between the 
white lips of the starving people of Eucope; and in each case 
the profit would be taken down, the tribute would be exacted. 

Now that that time has passed, that Europe's wounds are heal- 
ing, that that money is still very necessary in Europe, these 
financial institutions find there a better market for their money 
than they can find in America, They are loaning at 7 and ™ 
and 8 per cent of interest. They are taking the securities at a 
discount, according to the best figures I have been given, of 
about 10 to 15 per cent. They do not propose to cancel those se- 
curities. They propose to collect them; and in order to collect 
them the same gentlemen who formally demanded the entire 
cancellation of this debt are now demanding that we shall can- 
cel it in part. That is all that this settlement means. It was 
camouflaged. There was more of an effort made to conceal it 
than I have ever known to be made before by any set of men 
representing the American Republic. 

They start in blandly with a solemn agreement that Italy 
Shall pay its debt in full. We were told on the floor of the 
Senate that Italy was to pay its debt in full; that there was 
no discount of this debt. Yet every man who has studied this 
proposition knows that what we are getting is one-tenth of 1 
per cent of this debt, scattered over a period of 62 years. 
Back of this subterfuge, in silence, with motionless tongues 
and dumb lips, but backed by a majority already delivered, 
and ready to be delivered again, sit the sponsors for this 
infamy. 

What is the pretext? Ability to pay. Ability to pay to- 
day, sir, does not bar Italy from agreeing not to tax the 
securities she gives us at this miserable discount. Her pres- 
ent ability to pay is not affected by the fact that in the future 
she shall not levy a tax greater than the interest she pays us 
upon these securities if they are held by an Italian citizen. 

Why is this proposition being put through? Because every 
bank that was in favor of canceling the debt in toto wants 
its canceled by 75 per cent, if they can not get a hundred 
per cent, because these banks have rallied, through their 
banking houses, their allies, their confederates, their asso- 
ciates, in the States, who have appealed to Senators. They 
have not stopped there. They have appealed to the representa- 
tives of great corporations they control. Great copper Corpo- 
rations that are owned and controlled by these interests haye 
appealed to Senators. Other great corporations have ap- 
pealed to them, and Senators are yielding to an appeal in 
this matter which is the selfish appeal of great institutions 
that are going to put money in their purses by yirtue of the 
votes that have been cast, and probably will be cast again. 

Ability to pay! We discussed that question. What is the 
ability of Italy to pay? She has substantially doubled her 
wealth in the last 10 years of time. The onward march of 
her prosperity is unarrested. Her population is greater than 
it was before the war. What is her ability to pay? It is 


not always considered, but it is well to consider the fact 
that the power of nations to produce wealth, and of peoples 
to produce wealth, has multiplied in the last quarter of a 
century five or ten fold. 

The farmer of 50 or 60 years ago, with his inadequate 
machinery, could cultivate but small pieces of land. He could 
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not get into the market without great difficulty. His pro- 
ductive power was limited. To-day a single farmer, with 
modern machinery, can produce more than could be produced 
by an entire family 50 years ago. 

Sixty or seventy years ago a mother in her home sat labori- 
ously at a loom, and it took her about all winter to weave the 
cloth to make a suit or two of clothes for the men or the chil- 
dren of her family, To-day one woman stands in a great factory 
and supervises from 20 to 30 looms that are turning out thou- 
sands of yards daily. 

One factory in this country produced 85 fully equipped auto- 
mobiles in one day of eight hours’ work. That was almost 
equal, perhaps, to all of the carrying capacity of all of the 
wagons east of the Mississippi River 50 or 75 years ago. 

Great highways are built of cement, all of them tending to 
reduce the cost of-production and cost of carriage. The power 
of the people of the world to produce, I say, has been in 50 
years multiplied ten or fifteen times over. So, with that power 
to produce is the power to create wealth. 


We had at the close of the Civil War a debt of a little over 


$2,000,000,000, I think. It was a greater debt per capita, meas- 
ured by the power of production, than the mighty debt we owe 
to-day. The man who stands here and says that he can look 
into the future for 62 years and can say that Italy can not 
pay this debt in full is a false prophet, because he is making a 
statement he knows nothing about. 

Standing on the battle line until 6,000,000 of her people had 
been destroyed was the great Empire of Russia, and then the 
spirit of the people broke. They rose in their madness and 
overthrew the tyrannical government of the czars. They sought 
to repudiate it in toto, and among other things they said they 
would not pay the debts of this discredited government, against 
which they had rebelled and which they had overthrown. Be- 
cause they said that, because the new Government of the people 
of Russia said they would not pay the indebtedness incurred 
by their former masters, by the tyrants who ruled over them, by 
the creatures who had driven them in hordes into the snows of 
Siberia to perish, by the creatures who had represented to them 
government in the form of a Cossack, with a rifle across his 
saddle and a knout in his land to be laid across their bleeding 
backs; because these people said they would not pay the debts 
of their oppressors, would not pay for the chains that had been 
forged for their limbs, would not pay for the scaffolds that had 
been erected for the execution of their fathers, would not pay 
the money that had been expended in lavish living and for 
jewels by those whose feet were upon their necks and whose 
swords were at their hearts—because of that, because they 
refused to pay, the world said Bolshevism and Russia should 
be repudiated and never recognized. 

They came to this country to buy goods. They brought with 
them gold. They asked to be permitted to buy goods with the 
gold. They were turned away, because it was said they were 
a dishonest government and that they had repudiated their 
debts. Having done that, being in that very position to-day, 
we propose to permit Italy to repudiate 75 per cent of the debt 
she incurred when we gave her the goods and the money to 
save her from starvation and disaster within the last few 
years. 

Ability to pay! The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. NYE] 
introduced a resolution. It was received with a quiet, polite 
senatorial sneer. He proposed to apply the rule of ability to 
pay to the American farmer. He proposed to say to the 
American farmer who had borrowed money from this Govern: 
ment, “ We will settle with you just as we have settled with 
Italy. We will settle on the principle of your ability to pay. 
We will not take your car. We will not take your cow. We 
will not take your brood sow. We will not take your house- 
hold goods and sell them,” as Uncle Sam is about to do through 
the farm-loan banks. “We will not foreclose upon your 
farm.” We are not actually taking the goods, wares, and chat- 
tels yet, but we will take them on deficiency judgments un- 
doubtedly. “We will settle with you on your ability to pay 
from year to year.” 

The resolution was received with a sneer. It would not get 
three yotes in this body, If we are to apply the rule of ability 
to pay to foreign nations, rich and powerful, ambitious, gather- 
ing armies to invade other lands, holding in subjection by the 
power of the sword other people, why should we not apply it 
to the American farmer? Why should we not apply it all 
along the line? 

There is a great railroad, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
which formed the steel link that united the East and the West. 
It got into financial difficulty. Its stock, I think, is worth 
5 or 6 cents on the dollar. It owes a large amount of money. 


It has an obligation to pay 6 per cent, and we are exacting 
the 6 per cent, although that 6 per cent must be paid by the 
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shippers and travelers of the United States who move over 
that road, in the last analysis. Is there anybody who proposes 
to aira with the Milwaukee road on the principle of ability 
to pay 

What is this spirit that has suddenly come over the Senate 
of the United States, that we shall yield billions of the people's 
money to a foreign nation, that we shall cancel this debt, and 
that the debt shall be canceled for the most autocratic Goy- 
ie that has oppressed this earth in a half century of 

e? 

We entered the war, so we were told, to democratize the 
world. We entered it, we were told, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the liberties of all peoples. We rescued Italy, I repeat, 
and when I say “we” I mean the Entente Allies. While it is 
true that there were not many American soldiers in Italy, our 
boys took their places in the trenches in France so the French 
and English soldiers could go to Italy. 

I am charging nothing, and have charged nothing, against 
the courage of the Italian people. I have, on the other hand, 
always defended those people. But I did say that Bolshevism 
had rotted a portion of the army, and an inquiry into the facts 
shows it. So we established Italy upon a firm basis. We 
gave the world to understand, by the lips of President Wilson, 
by the signed conditions of the treaty of Versailles, by the 
negotiations that were carried on in the presence of the world, 
we gave all peoples to understand that when they were incor- 
porated under a new government, their rights would be re- 
spected, their language, their religion, their customs, their 
liberties would be maintained. In spite of that pledge Italy 
took the Austrian Tyrol. 

The Austrian Government as well as the population of 
south Tyrol, at the time of the annexation and after, fre- 
quently protested against the cession. The allied and asso- 
ciated powers stated in reply, at the peace conference, that 
though the frontiers as laid down by the treaties of peace 
could not be rectified, the Italian Government intended. to 
pursue to a great extent a liberal policy toward its new sub- 
jects of German extraction with regard to their language and 
their cultural and economic interests. 

On September 18, 1919, the Italian general in command in 
south Tyrol issued a proclamation in which he said that the 
suppression of foreign languages was not desired by the Italian 
Government, This assurance, as well as assurances of a simi- 
lar nature, was frequently repeated. 

The Italian Premier, Titoni, stated on September 27, 1919: 


The peoples of other nationalities now to become our fellow country- 
men should know that we entirely abhor the idea of suppressing these 
nationalities, and that we will respect their language and cultural 
institutions. 


The King of Italy said at the opening of Parliament in 1919: 


Our liberal tradition must show us the way. We shall most loyally 
respect local autonomous institutions, 


Many authoritative statements of a similar kind could be 
mentioned. May it suffice to quote the Italian Premier, who 
said, 10 days after the King’s speech: 

We state emphatically that we acknowledge the right both of Ger- 
mans as well as of Slavs to the preservation of their language and 
their culture. 


This Italian policy, however, as laid down shortly after the 
conclusion of the World War, underwent a radical change with 
a development then inaugurated in Italian domestic affairs 
with the ascendancy of Fascist rule. Fascism broke all pledges 
given to the minority nationals in the former Austrian Tyrol 
at the time of its annexation. A radical program of dena- 
tionalization was introduced by the dissolution of ali non- 
Italian organizations in south Tyrol, by the seizure of German 
property, thereby trying to Italianize all Germanic names of 
families, and, above all, by radical measures in the school 
systems of education. 

Let me refer to a few decrees issued to this effect by the 
Italian Government. 

The Gazetta Ufficiale of January 15, 1926, published a royal 
decree of January 10, 1926, No. 17, in which, according to 
article 1, the families of the Province of Triente who had 
German names, the origins of which were possibly Latin or 
Italian, were forced to change their names to their original 
forms under penalty of 500 to 3,000 lire. According to article 
2 of this decree, every non-Italian name could be changed into 
an Italian name by decree of the prefect, and according to 
article 3 of said decree these provisions could be applied to 
other provinces of Italy; in other words, to the entire Austrian 
Tyrol 


Another royal decree of January 10, 1926, No. 16, states that 
the Italian nationality granted to persons owing to their option 
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according to the peace treaties can be revoked at any time if 
the national in question has been deemed unworthy of Italian 
nationality owing to his political attitude. It is expressly 
added in this decree that the revoking of Italian nationality 
may also lead to the seizure of his entire property. 

A royal decree issued on January 26, 1926, forbids the teach- 
ing of German in the schools of the south Tyrol, a measure of 
the most far-reaching consequences in view of the fact that the 
children of that region learn nothing but German at home 
before they go to school. 

A circular letter of November 27, 1925, addressed by the 
prefect of Triente to the subprefects of Bozen, Meran, Brixen, 
Bruneck, and Cavalese goes to show how far the measures of 
the Italian Government regarding denationalization go, for by 
this letter the prefect orders that strict vigilance be kept over 
all private German schools, and especially over all teachers of 
German extraction, empowering the prefects, in order to achieve 
their aims of suppression of the German language, to use 
militia forces for the arrest of those considered guilty. 

In view of all these measures, it is interesting to see the 
point of view taken by Italy with regard to her own minori- 
ties, such as still exist in Yugoslavia. Italy succeeded in ob- 
taining from Yugoslavia a policy with regard to minorities 
Jaid out in conformity with Italian wishes in that respect. By 
a decree of September 24, 1923, this question is settled in detail, 
and Yugoslavia has given the Italians in her territory all pos- 
sibilities of free development and entire liberty with regard to 
the use of their language, their associations, and their public 
meetings. The Italians are given the right to have schools of 
their own and teach the Italian language in Yugoslavia. Thus 
Italy has succeeded in realizing her demands on Yugoslavia 
with regard to her minorities—demands which are so much in 
contradiction to the policy she pursues as regards German mi- 
norities in the former Austrian Tyrol, and demands which are 
even more in contradiction to the promise given these minori- 
ties shortly after their territories were annexed on the con- 
clusion of peace. 

Mr. President, it is said that we can not collect this debt. 
I say we can. But we will never collect it so long as we are 
represented by men who want to give it away. How will we 
collect it? In the first place, sir, until Italy settles this debt 
Italy's credit is ruined, and Italy knows it. The trouble with 
the French franc to-day is not the balancing of the French 
budget but the fact that France is holding back and declining 
to meet her just obligations. Every man who invests money 
knows that he will not loan that money to a man who has re- 
pudiated his note at the bank or who has stopped payment 
upon his check justly given. No such man can borrow money 
unless he is able to deposit collateral back of the loan. No 
nation can repudiate its international obligations in dollars and 
cents and ever hope to establish its credit, and every man who 
is acquainted with matters of national finance knows that. 

Great Britain came and settled. I am not going to say that 
Great Britain did it in order to reestablish her credit, for while 
I have criticized Great Britain many times upon this floor, 
there is this about an Englishman, that he does have regard for 
his obligations. There is this about the British Government, 
that in the long run of her history, with debts constantly in- 
creasing, Great Britain nevertheless has made her obligations 
good. She drove, I thought, a rather hard bargain with us. 
We yielded in some respects in which we ought not to have 
yielded. Nevertheless she did agree to pay us in full and 
agreed to pay an interest that was not outrageous and ridic- 
ulous. 

But there was another reason, of course, in every English 
statesman’s heart. He knew that when Great Britain had set- 
tled its debt, when she had said to all the world “The British 
Empire keeps faith,” when she had signed on the dotted line 
and said, “ We propose to do everything that is honorable in 
this matter,” she knew that British credit would be sustained 
and strengthened throughout the world. 

What has been the lesson? Although Great Britain suffered 
terribly in the war, although she is one of few countries that 
has not increased her population since the war, although she 
has a yast amount of unemployment, nevertheless the British 
credit stands almost to the apex and British exchange is equal 
in value of exchange to the dollar and rapidly crowding us for 
first position. Great Britain, if she ever again engages in a war 
and needs to borrow money, can on the credit of a faith well 
maintained come to America or go anywhere in the world and 
borrow that money. But will Italy ever be allowed to borrow 
any money in this country if she makes this settlement? Not 
while this generation lives, not while the memory of this in- 


famy exists, not until repudiation has become a matter of honor 
and refusal to pay is certificate of honesty. 
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France must pay her debt. If we stand fast before she makes 
that settlement, I say to the Senator from Utah that if France 
Says she can not pay, ask her to turn over to America the 
islands in the West Indies which command the control of the 
Panama Canal, islands that are of no financial benefit to her, 
but are of infinite value to us as a matter of defense. The 
credit of France is ruined, because France has repudiated up 
to this time to all intents and purposes her obligations to this 
country, because her papers and her public men have been de- 
claring that France neyer ought to be asked to pay a dollar, 
although her name is on a paper promising solemnly upon the 
honor of the French Republic that she will pay. That is one 
way we can collect the debt. There is another way to collect 
it that I do not care to discuss on the floor of the Senate in 
open session. 

What we need is a man as President, a man as Secretary 
of the Treasury, who is thinking about the American people 
and not about the bankers of New York and the bankers of 
Berlin and London. We are going to have that kind of man 
some day, but in the meantime when we are confronted with 
this situation Italy will hand us a contract in which we are 
told that we must accept 23 to 25 cents on the dollar, and 
they say, “ What are you going to do about that?” 

When that is handed to that future President who has a 
little red American blood in his yeins and who will not be 
controlled by Wall Street, I hope the names of the Senators 
who put this black infamy upon our Republic, who robbed a 
helpless people who have never had a chance to express their 
opinions, will be handed along with the document. 

Now, Mr. President, I am ready that Senators who favor 
this debt settlement with Italy shall vote on this question. 
They may consummate this infamy; they may refuse to re- 
consider the vote whereby the bill was passed for the purpose 
of making a change that can not be objected to by any rea- 
sonable man. They may ride in their party car, driven by 
the great financial interests, filled with the admiring throng 
e Senators, with a few Democrats riding on the 

end. 

I desire to say nothing unpleasant, but this debt settlement 
can not be justified in reason; it can not be justified in good 
conscience. The American people have never had an oppor- 
tunity to pass upon it. Let it be brought in here after the 
next election. I challenge, I dare any man to postpone this 
measure until after that time. Then I challenge and dare any 
candidate to go before his people and say, “I am going to 
settle the Italian debt for from 23 to 25 cents on the dollar; 
I am going to extend its payment for 62 years, with annual 
payments of 1.1 per cent, and at the end of the 62 years the 
debt itself is to be wiped out. I am going to do this for the 
Government of Mussolini and for the people who permit him 
to sit there as a monstrous blot upon modern civilization, as 
a denial of every doctrine which we announced during the 
World War, as a repudiation of everything in the nature of 
freedom or democracy, as an insult to modern intelligence 
and modern civilization. I am going to do that.” Do it in 
the State of Maine, if you dare; do it in the State of Cali- 
fornia, if you dare; do it in Oklahoma, if you dare; do it in 
any State of this Union, I can take a yellow dog with an 
honest record and beat any man who dares to make such an 
announcement to his people. 

What thanks are we getting for all this? In France the 
name of America is hissed by every audience in every theater. 
In France the greatest newspaper of Paris only last week de 
clared that they ought to make American tourists pay in gold; 
that thus they would pay five times as much as anybody else 
had to pay for food and lodging and whatever else they pur- 
chased; and that that would be only a just and proper way to 
treat these “pigs of Americans,” They also complained bit- 
terly that we were over there eating them out of house and 


nome, eating the food that they might have, although we are 


paying a price they fix and giving them American gold for it, 
for while an American buys in frances over there he has to pay 
his gold in exchange for the franes or give them American 
exchange for the franc, which is the same as gold. Those are 
the thanks we get. 

They received our boys with flowers and with kisses and 
with cheers, but now they hiss at us and spit upon us. There 
is to-day more good feeling for America, I apprehend, in Ger- 
many than there is in France. This is our experience. Give 
these foreigners a discount of 75 per cent and they will hate 
us just as badly for making them pay the 25 per cent as if we 
asked them for the whole amount. Give them a period of 62 
years in which to pay and that means a period of 62 years in 
which they will hate us because they have to pay. The more 
we concede the more unreasonable will be their demands. 
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In the meantime their armed bodies are forming. Their 
“master’s voice” is the voice of tyranny. His black shadow 
falls across the sunlit plains where peace has been once more 
established. The rattle of his sword is a discordant note in the 
restored harmony of the world. His credit will be established ; 
his honor will be increased; his power will be magnified when 
his representative can report back that he has brought the 
ereat American Republic to its knees and has compelled it to 
settle for 25 cents on the dollar. 

Senators may smile and smile. I hold no brief of threat; 
we all must vote our judgment; but since we are engaged in 
prophesying, let me prophesy. Since the members of this 
commission project their seerlike minds 62 years into the 
future, and say that for all that time Italy can not pay, may 
I be guilty of the temerity of saying that when the American 
people understand this settlement there will be a reckoning, 
and so far as I am concerned I am willing the reckoning shall 
be charged against Democrats as well as Republicans. 

This is altogether the biggest steal in all history. At no 
other time was it proposed to give away a thousand million 
dollars by the yotes of men who are voting away the money 
of the people instead of their own money. 

What this country needs, sir, is a political upheayal. It 
needs a storm, and the storm will come. It will be a storm 
of ballots; it will be a peaceful revolution, if you please, but 
it will be accompanied, in my judgment, by indignation. It 
needs a storm that will take the deadwood that has been 
floated in here on political streams and cast it out of the 
waters. It needs a storm that will awaken the conscience of 
the American people to the betrayals that are being daily 
perpetrated upon them. It needs a storm that will clear the 
atmosphere so that the people on the Pacific coast as well as 
the people in the near vicinity may see how the hand of the 
New York financiers is reaching over and directing the affairs 
of this great Republic. I repeat, I am not enemy of honest 
capital; I believe in the protection of money; but, sir, when- 
ever a country comes under the domination of money—not of 
men—when the clink of the dollar can be heard above the 
voices of the people—when a country reaches that condition 
nothing but a political storm and revolution will change the 
situation, 

I do not hesitate to turn to my Democratic associates and 
to ask them again, as I have asked them on previous occa- 
sions, what is the Democratic Party here for? To join in all 
of these nefarious schemes? To unite with Mr. Mellon in all 
of his demands? Some days ago I heard my secretary, Mr. 
Hicklin Yates, define the modern Democrat. He said he was 
a man who worshiped at the shrine of Woodrow Wilson and 
voted with Andrew Mellon, [Laughter,] 

We united with those across the aisle on a tax bill and 
abandoned the policy we had advocated here for years. If the 
Democrats had stood solid, there were enough insurgent Re- 
publican votes to have carried the day and have written the 
tax bill. We formed a coalition with the Republicans, and 
when Democrats coalesce with the hard-boiled element of the 
Republican Party they simply go into its digestive apparatus 
and they do not even disturb its stomach, for a Republican 
stomach can digest anything that has ever been produced in 
heaven aboye, the earth beneath, or the waters under the 
earth. [Laughter.] 

I compliment them in one sense. They do have a policy; 
they do know what they are going to undertake. Even if it 
is a buceaneering expedition, it is well organized, and when 
they get through with the one they are on they have another 
one ready before the stupid Democrats over here find out what 
happens to them. [Laughter.] 

We get up here on the floor of the Senate and stick pins 
in them. We deliver homilies about the President riding a 
hobby horse. That is the most innocent thing he ever did in 
his life and the most commendable, [Laughter.] , 

We make some flamboyant speeches here about Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the great principles of Thomas Jefferson; but Thomas 
Jefferson never wrote a law in all his life that was not a law 
granting greater liberties to the people. Every time his pen 
touched paper it was to declare once more for the old liber- 
ties and to demand new ones. The Bill of Rights, which sprang 
principally from his brain, was altogether a declaration of rights 
for the people. The statute of religious liberty was a declara- 
tion in favor of the right of man to worship and to think, to go 
to church or to stay away from church, to live under the bend- 
ing skies of God and walk around like a man, each a sovereign, 
each man master of himself, each man restrained from inter- 
fering with the rights of his fellowman. But over here we 
can sit down with our little hammers and we can forge a little 
chain here; we can put a restriction there; we can get an- 
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other padlock to place upon human rights; we can set up 
organizations to invade the home, to place their unholy hands 
upon the brow of motherhood. We can hear it advocated that 
the constabulary have the right to enter every home of the 
land if some ruffian bearing the badge of the Goyernment sees 
fit to say he thinks there is beer in that house. We can hear 
the statement made by Senators that men who violate a 
law that is purely a malum prohibitum law, having no rela- 
tion whatever to those things that are naturally called crimes, 
ought to be executed. The man who will talk about exe- 
cuting another man for making a bottle of beer is as much 
worse than the man who made the bottle of beer as murder 
is worse than making beer; and you can not sanctify murder, 
sir, by having a few gentlemen down in Congress say, “ Be it 
enacted.“. 

We talk about Thomas Jefferson, and we repudiate him in 
every breath. What is our policy to-day? Our policy chiefly 
is to find out where Andrew W. Mellon is going, and then fall 
in in an ignominious position at the tail end of the proces- 
sion. No wonder the people of this country repudiate the 
Democratic Party! No wonder the only part of the country 
we hold is the solid South; and we would not hold the solid 
South to-day if it were not for the race question in the South. 

I appeal to Democrats here to awaken to their duty to 


‘guard this country; for, with a Republican majority, the Lord 


God of Hosts knows that the country needs guardians con- 
stantly on watch, needs men in the towers, with ceaseless 
vigilance, to protect the rights of the American people. We 
have nothing of that kind to-day. We have not any more 
concert of action or continuity of purpose than a lot of chick- 
ens in a barnyard when an owl comes sailing across the sky. 

This measure could have been beaten. If the Democratie 
Party had stood solidly there were enough votes on the other 
side of the Chamber to have defeated this measure; but the 
regular over there heard his master’s voice. He wanted to 
have somebody appointed a United States marshal or a reve- 
nue collector or to fill some other job, and the word came down 
from the White House to all of these people: “Line up! Keep 
in line with Calvin Coolidge!” Not Keep in line with the 
right“; not “Keep in line with justice“; not “Keep in line 
with the principles of equity and good conscience”; but “ Keep 
in line with Calvin Coolidge! If you do not, you know you 
have not got those appointments yet out in your State.” So 
they trekked in and took the regular, old-fashioned Republican 
lock step, hand on the shoulder, and lifting the left leg at the 
same time; and some day, when our vision has been improved 
by some wonderful invention as our ears have been improved 
by the radio, we will be able to observe the stripes upon the 
lock-step crowd that we can not see now with our dull eyes. 

But over here what a crowd we are! I can admire efficiency, 
even if it is the efficiency of a highwayman or a bootlegger, 
each of them about equally contemptible; but I hold in im- 
measurable and unutterable contempt a body that is supposed 
to be an organization and that has no policy. If we do not 
rectify our conduct we ought to adjourn sine die and let some 
respectable organization come into the field that has some 
other policy than the mere reelection to their seats of the 
particular gentlemen now in office. 

But coming back to this loan business, as nearly as I can 
make out, for this great act of national generosity and kindli- 
ness extended in the hour of direst need, for this act that put 
food in the stomachs of the people of France and of Italy, for 
this act that put clothing upon their backs and shoes upon 
their feet, for this act that put arms in their hands and 
munitions in their belts, for this act that helped to stop the 
invading armies of Germany as they swept on into Italy and on 
into France, we receive their hatreds and their maledictions; 
and I can not help recurring to the wisdom of the philosophy of 
Shakespeare: 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry, 
This above all: To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


I commend the last line to the American Senate, and I send 
my condolences to a country helpless while the robbery is done. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if some one on the other 
side of this proposition desires to discuss it, I shall not impose 
myself upon the Senate at this time; but I suppose they are 
going to follow the usual custom of saying nothing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 


‘yield to the Senator from Missouri? 


Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator, 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. It is not the purpose of the junior Senator 
from Missouri to say nothing. I shall have something to say. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator can proceed then. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is quite true that“ bor- 
rowing dulls the edge of husbandry ” and lending often loseth 
both itself and friend“; and it may well be that during a period 
of 62 years the relation of creditor and debtor that exists 
between the United States of America and the Kingdom of 
Italy may breed and continue to breed feelings of animosity 
and ill-will. It is always so, Mr. President. Relations of 
creditor and debtor are never desirable, especially between 
nations. 

A trading with the enemy act was enacted by the Congress 
of the United States and under that act actually, previously 
to the declaration of war by the United States, during the 
period of war after the armistice, money was shoveled out of 
the Treasury of the United States to these foreign countries 
without reference to their capacity to pay, without reference 
to its being a good loan or not. It was done in the case of 
Italy. The laws were not observed, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, for reasons which seem to me 
to be specious and not good, loaned $1,642,000,000 to the 
Government of Italy when it did not appear that that Gov- 
ernment was worthy of that loan, that she had the capacity to 
pay, or that the debt would ever be returned. Just why the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, made those loans under 
those circumstances in violation of the laws that had been 
passed and of the terms under which the acknowledgments for 
those loans were to be taken does not appear. 

Mr. President, the patron saint of our country is George 
Washington. The next great saint of our country is Abraham 
Lincoln. A golden thread of political thought and political 
philosophy runs from George Washington squarely through 
John Marshall, Webster, and Clay to Lincoln; and it survives, 
I trust, unto this good day. 

The Republican Party does stand for something. It does 
represent great principles of government. It has a definite 
philosophy. Regardless of what its plans may be as to policies 
now or hereafter, there are underlying principles which can be 
stated, fundamentals of faith; and the creed of the Republican 
Party is neither hard to find nor difficult to defend. 

We believe in the indivisibility of the citizenship of all the 
people of the United States. We believe in the right of every 
citizen in the United States to life, liberty, property, and the 
pursuit of happiness. We believe that we belong to a party 
which has the capacity and is worthy to conduct the affairs of 
the Government of the United States under the Constitution 
of the United States and under the leadership of Calvin 
Coolidge. 

I do not see that that has a tremendous amount to do with 
the particular problem that presents itself to us to-day. There 
is no man in the Senate more versed, more apt, more wonder- 
ful in the powers of oratory and the powers of argument than 
my colleague from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. He belongs to one 
party; I belong to another. He is proud of the heritage which 
he possesses as coming from Thomas Jefferson. I am just as 
proud of the heritage that I claim comes from Washington and 
from John Marshall. 

The question here to-day is the question of the reconsidera- 
tion of the vote by which we adopted the Italian debt settle- 
ment. The question was raised at the last hour. The vote was 
to be taken on Wednesday at 4 o'clock. When the bell rang at 
4 o'clock, the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL] 
proposed an amendment. That amendment went to the third, 
fifth, and seventh clauses of our settlement with Italy. I felt 
at that time that time was not of the essence of our settlement 
with Italy. Inasmuch as we receive but $5,000,000 per year 
for a period of five years without interest, it did not occur to 
me that time would make so much difference. My under- 
standing was that the Senator from Nebraska had introduced 
an amendment to the plan, which permitted the bonds which 
we are to receive under this settlement to be sold, maybe in 
Italy; and if sold there, that the effect of such a sale of those 
bonds in Italy to the Italian people might result in a value for 
those bonds which they would not have if the rights of the 
Italian people to invest in those bonds were foreclosed by the 
provisions of the pending settlement. 

I therefore voted for the amendment as offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL]. That, it seems to me, 
is the one question pending in this case to-day. My under- 
standing is—und I get it from the Senator from Nebraska— 
that his amendment is an exact copy of the provision under 
which. similar bonds received by the British Government from 
Italy on its settlement with Italy bear in the agreement made 
between the English and the Italian Governments, It reads as 
follows: 
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The principal and interest of all bonds issued or to be issued 
hereunder shall be paid without deduction for, and shall be exempt 
from any and all taxes and other public dues, present or future, 
imposed by or under authority of the Kingdom of Italy or any 
political or local taxing authority within the Kingdom of Italy. 


The Senator from Nebraska has explained his amendment. 
It has been expatiated on somewhat at length by my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen]. I have heard 
no statement from the chairman of the Finance Committee as 
to whether or not the provisions contained in the pending 
agreement between this Government and Italy are there by 
design, and are intended to foreclose the purchase of these 
securities in Italy by the citizens of Italy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no such intention, and I will say to 
the Senator that the exact words contained in this settlement 
have been in every settlement that has been made with any 
foreign country. 

If the Senator will be further patient with me, I want to 
say that in the English settlement with Italy the following 
is incorporated: 


1. Italy agrees to pay, and Great Britain to accept, in satisfaction 
of the aforesaid war debt, the following annuities; 

In respect of the current financial year, £2,000,000. 

In respect of the next two financial years, £4,000,000 a year. 

In respect of the next four financial years, £4,250,000 a year. 

In respect of succeeding financial years, until 1986-87, £4,500,000 
a year. 

In respect of the financial year 1987-88, £2,250,000. 

The above payments will be made in sterling at the Bank of Eng- 
land, London, on the 15th March, 1926, and thereafter in equal half- 
yearly installments on the 15th September and 15th March of each 
year, so that the last payment will be made on the 15th September, 
1987. 


Now— 


2. Italy will issue and deliver to the British treasury on or before 
the 20th February, 1926, a bond substantially in the form set out in 
the annex to this agreement in respect of each of the payments pro- 
vided for in article 1 of this agreement. 

3. The payments due under all bonds issued in accordance with 
this agreement shall be made without deduction for, and shall be 
exempt from any and all taxes and other public dues, present or 
future, imposed by or under authority of Italy or any political or 
local taxing authority within Italy. 


That is because of the fact that there is no interest what- 
ever on the annuities. It is an annuity plan, pure and simple. 
Our settlement is not an annuity plan. Our settlement is so 
much upon the principal, and so much interest. Not only that, 
but there is a provision in our settlement that those annual 
payments shall be given in a bond, first, for each of the pay- 
ments, but we reserve the right to call upon Italy at any time 
and have them issue those bonds in just the denominations 
that we may demand. The provision to which the Senator 
has referred is in the exact words used in the English settle- 
ment and in every settlement we have made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator means in the exact words of 
the settlement between America and England? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is the only resemblance be- 
tween the settlement made with America and that made with 
England, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not a resemblance, because the settle- 
ment with England is 39 per cent better for Italy than is ours. 
That can be demonstrated—I stated that before—and I can 
prove it to the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that the Senator from Utah 
stated the other day, in answer to a question put to him by the 
Senator from Michigan, that the bonds had been taken in 
denominations indicated in the various yearly payments, be- 
ginning at $5,000,000 and ending at $80,000,000, or whatever the 
amount was; that they had been taken in those denominations 
so as to prevent, if possible, the negotiation of those bonds 
among small holders in America, and thus prevent causes of 
irritation raised by our citizens for the nonpayment of the 
bonds. I thought that was a very good answer to the question 
put by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say again, for the information of 
the Senator and of the Senate, that the bonds that are to be 
issued by the Italian Government to Britain remain in the 
vaults of the British Government. That is the only place they 
will ever go. Under the arrangement we have with them we 
can have the bonds issued in different denominations, if we 
desire, aS I have stated. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Exactly; they are susceptible of change. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are susceptible of change. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Or they are susceptible of conversion into 
bonds of smaller denominations? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was because the Senator from Ne- 
braska had had no opportunity to give us his views with 
respect to the amendment he offered that I was in favor of a 
reconsideration of the vote. It gave us an opportunity to go 
into that phase of the case. 

Mr. SMOOT. In brief, the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska means this: Suppose we had a thousand-dollar bond. 
The Senator wants that bond reduced in value, I suppose, in 
the same amount the debt had been reduced, or 26 per cent of 
that amount, and then that to draw a rate of interest, and 
sold to a man anywhere in-the country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is a good mathematical way of 
doing that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; but I want to ask the Senator this: 
How on earth are we ever going to be able to sell those bonds 
to Italian citizens when Italy to-day is suffering from lack of 
funds? If we did undertake to sell the bonds in Italy, how 
many could we sell? If we did succeed in selling any, what 
would it mean? It would mean that it. would to that extent 
interfere with Italy's ability to pay us what she has contracted 
to pay. 

ue WILLIAMS. As I understand the Senator from Ne- 
braska, however, the present plan—the plan undertaken in 
the present agreement—precludes the possibility of selling the 
bonds in Italy, except under penalty of having them taxed in 
Italy. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, if they are sold there, Italy 
can impose a tax on them if she desires to do so, under the 
Italian laws, just as England can do under the existing ar- 
rangements we have with England. There is not a particle 
of difference. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, why does the Senator 
compare this with the British settlement? Why does he pick 
out one clause in the British settlement which, he tells us, 
does not exempt England’s bonds to us from taxation in Great 
Britain and use that as an illustration of the wisdom of this 
settlement, when all the rest of the British settlement is so 
radically different, when England's bonds are, first, marketable 
all around the world, and when, second, England proposes to 
pay us dollar for dollar, at a low rate of interest, but, never- 
theless, to pay us? Then the Italian settlement was written, 
under which they are to pay about 23 cents on the dollar; 
and I question whether we could sell the bonds at 10 cents 
to-day if we had them. The Senator says because there was 
a favorable clause in the British settlement we ought to put 
that in the Italian settlement, but we are not going to put into 
the Italian settlement the good propositions that are contained 
in the English settlement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the question as to the differ- 
ence was raised, and I answered that. But I will say to the 
Senator from Missouri that the settlement we have made with 
Italy is a 39 per cent better settlement, as far as dollars and 
cents are concerned, than the settlement England made with 
Italy. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly it is 39 per cent; and 
because it is 39 per cent better for us the Senator says we 
ought to put in the Italian settlement this clause, which makes 
our bonds worthless in Italy. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does not make them worthless in Italy. 
It simply is a clause that has been in every settlement we have 
made, not only with Great Britain but every country with 
which we have settled. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator gives these figures as a set- 
tlement favorable to Great Britain or favorable to us because 
of the present value of the settlement. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator state that again? 

_ Mr. HARRISON. The Senator said that our settlement is 
more favorable than the settlement between Italy and Great 
Britain? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is true on the valuation of the pres- 
ent worth. That is what the Senator based it on, is it not? 

Mr, SMOOT. Comparisons were based upon that situation. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator realizes that the English 
settlement is better than the American settlement, because Eng- 
land gets $113,000,000 during the first 10 years more than we 
get. In other words, they want to collect all their money in 
the beginning of the settlement, and we wait 62 years from 
now to get ours, 
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Mr. SMOOT. That is a matter that has been discussed. It 
is a question of policy. It is a question of ability to pay on the 
part of Italy. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator thought the wise and eco- 
nomic policy was to let Great Britain have their money in the 
beginning and we should collect ours 50 or 60 years from now? 

Mr. SMOOT. They pay for it, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. They pay for it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Here is an article in the morning Herald 
which says: . 


France is going to agree to the same settlement because they believe 
Anrerica will cancel the debt in a few years. 


Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator believes everything that he 
sees in the papers as reported by somebody who has no knowl- 
edge whateyer and can get no better information than anyone 
else, he is relying upon information which would neyer enable 
us to get a settlement. We never would know what they could 
do even a year hence based on such information. I would like 
to have some evidence before I would take a clipping from some 
newspaper as to what they can do. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let me read just what the New York 
Herald said. The Senator may say there is nothing in these 
reports, but I have not yet found, where every newspaper 
syndicate carries the same story and all written along the same 
line, that they are generally wrong. They get these things 
from somewhere, and every press service in the country car- 
ried the story last night. In the New York Herald-Tribune was 
this article written by Mr. Carter Field, and he is pretty close 
to ae House and pretty close to the Treasury Depart- 
ment here. 


It is known also that the willingness of the French to agree to such 
heavy payments later on is based to a considerable extent upon the 
belief that these payments will never have to be made. They are con- 
fident that this country will have a change of heart which will result 
in a forgiving of the debt long before the payments bave reached their 
peak. 


The difference between the English settlement and the Italian 
settlement was that the English tried to get all they could in 
the beginning. We let them have it, too. In addition to that, 
Great Britain received $110,000,000 in gold since 1915 from 
Italy and retains it. It is there for England to use. 

Mr. SMOOT. I could give the Senator some information 
about it again, but there is no necessity for it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope some day the Senator will give it. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no necessity for it in this discussion. 

Mr, HARRISON. I know, because the Senator has the votes 
to pass the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is not what the Senator said. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the distinguished Senator 
from Utah made the statement that Britain is to receive an 
annuity. Certainly that does not mean that it is any more 
of an annuity than what we are to receive. In one sense of 
the word an annuity is an equal payment over a period of 
years. That is not the case with Great Britain. The first 
payment to Great Britain is about $14,000,000, It then jumps to 
$24,000,000, and it then varies down until the final payment is 
about $10,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the agreement itself says it is an annuity. 
The agreement says in plain language: 


Italy agrees to pay and Great Britain to accept in satisfaction of 
the aforesaid war debt the following annuities. 


Mr. HOWELL. Very well. We now have a definition and 
know when payments are annuities. I hold in my hand a 
statement from the Treasury Department of the United States 
that gives the amount of payments made annually by Italy 
with no reference to interest. They are $5,000,000 to begin 
with, and it gives the total payment for the last year as 
$80,988,000. Each of these payments is exactly as much of 
an annuity as the payments to be made to Great Britain by 
Italy. 

The distinguished Senator from Utah stated that these 
bonds were to remain in the British Treasury, These bonds con- 
tain the same provision that our bonds haye—it is identical— 
“payable to Great Britain or order.” The 62 bonds which we 
receive are payable to the United States or order. There is 
no more reason to urge that these bonds will remain in the 
British Treasury than that our bonds will necessarily remain 
in our Treasury, They are assignable in each case. They are 
not made payable to Great Britain only. They are assignable 
and so are our bonds. There is no difference, 

Furthermore, as to the sale of these bonds in Italy, the 
Debt Commission, of which the distinguished Senator from Utah 
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is a member, has provided as follows in article 7 of the agree- 
ment: 

In order to facilitate the sale of the bonds in the United States, in 
Italy, and elsewhere, * * * Italy “will use its good offices to 
secure the listing of the bonds on such stock exchanges as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury * * may specify.” 


The Debt Commission had in mind the sale of these bonds in 
Italy. It inserted in the agreement the provision I have read, 
and yet the Senator has said that there was no such idea in 
mind. What is the meaning of this agreement? It seems to 
mean one thing at one time and another thing at other times. 
They included in the agreement a provision contemplating the 
sale of these bonds in Italy, and then what? They insert a 
taxable provision that will make it impossible to sell the bonds 
in Italy. 

Mr. President, article 7 is absolutely rendered ineffective by 
article 3 of the agreement. There is no question but that ac- 
cording to the terms of the settlement it points to a purpose of 
providing for the sale of bonds in Italy, but after this had been 
taken care of then they put in a provision that will prevent 
such sales. That is the trouble with the settlement. I can not 
believe that the members of the Debt Commission understood 
the agreement—what the agreement meant—any more than 
they realized that the settlement really provides for the pay- 
ment of but 1.1 per cent interest for 62 years and then the 
cancellation of the debt—$2,150,151,000—at the end of the 

eriod. 

. Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I want to say just a 
word. A distinction is drawn between an annuity and the kind 
of payments we get. We have had a lot of caviling about terms. 
What difference does it make or would it make if it were the 
fact that Italy had said, We will pay the United States an 
annuity of $5,000,000 a year” or “We will pay the United 
States in interest and principal $5,000,000 a yeat.” What would 
be the difference? It would be $5,000,000 in our pocket in either 
event, and the name under which we got it would not make 
much difference to the gentlemen in the United States if Italy 
had the money to take up its obligations, That sort of argu- 
ment is puerile, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the vote day before yester- 
day on this resolution carried “ glad tidings of good news” to 
at least two places in the world. One was Rome, and the other 
was the administrative offices here in Washington. We have 
not seen the glare from any bonfires celebrating it out in the 
Middle West. We have not read in the papers where the 
people were thrilled in any other part of the country. 

I read from yesterday afternoon's Washington Star an item 
carried by the Associated Press from Rome, merely in order 
that the Recorp may be brightened through the ages by this 
article and in order that posterity may know how the Senate's 
action was received by Mussolini and Fascists in Italy. I do 
not read it with the hope that it might change any votes here, 
because I know the sails are set and the wind is full. All con- 
ditions are favorable to carry this ratification by a majority 
as it was carried day before yesterday: 


Rowe, April 22.—Ratification of the Italian war debt settlement by 
the United States Senate brings warm expressions of gratification from 
high governmental officials, Premier Mussolini, after reading the first 
bulletin last evening, said, “I am most happy to hear the news.” 

To-day similar expressions came from Finance Minister Count Volpi, 
who headed the debt mission to Washington, and Dino Grandi, the 
undersecretary for foreign affairs. Count Volpi asked the Associated 
Press to send his “ grateful greetings to the American Government— 


Not to the American people, but he sends his grateful greet- 
ings to the American Government 


who sustained with such firmness and loyalty the agreed settlement.” 


I do not know to whom he was referring when he used the 
term “loyalty.” It must be loyalty to Italy, certainly not loy- 
alty to the American taxpayer. He said further: 


Indeed,“ he added, “I wish to send the same greetings to all those 
Senators who participated in the long discussion with such fervid 
friendship toward our country. On the other hand, I prefer to forget 
some of the unjust speeches pronounced in the American Senate, because 
I attribute them to inexact knowledge of the Italian situation.” 

He further explained this thought by saying emphatically, “ Italy 
lives in a régime of liberty, tranquility, and work such as she never 
experienced before." 

* $ * * * $ * 

During the long and often painful discussion in the American Sen- 
ate— 


Why he snatched the word “ paint 


” to express his ideas, 
I do not know, but he used the term. 
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During the long and often painful discussion in the American Senate 
I considered my duty as a member of the government signatory to the 
agreement to maintain the greatest reserve, but now that the agreement 
is ratified with a noteworthy majority, and now that the American 
people haye given new proof of acknowledging that the agreement is-an 
equitable transaction— 


He is mistaken about that. The American people have not 
given their acknowledgment to this settlement. It is left to be 
seen in November what they have to say about it. Some 
Senators had better get busy reading what has been said iu 
the Senate—they do not stay in the Senate to listen to it— 
so that they may explain to their constituents in the coming 
campaign their favoritism and friendship toward Italy as 
against taxpayers of America— 


thus pronouncing a new word of sympathy and friendship toward the 
Italian people, I feel free to say how much we appreciate all this and 
how satisfied I am. Ratification of the agreement has great signifi- 
cance not only for the relations between America and Italy, but also 
for European relations in general. 

Signor Grandi, speaking for the Italian Government, said: “ We are 
deeply touched by the declarations made by Secretary Mellon after the 
ratification. 


Secretary Mellon gave out an interview; he expressed himself 
as delighted that the Senate had ratified this agreement; but 
Italy need not mistake the expressions and views of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as being the views of the American 
people— 


Signor Grandi, speaking for the Italian Government, said: We are 
deeply touched by the declarations made by Secretary Mellon after the 
ratification, Coming from a representative of the executive branch of 
the United States Government, they are particularly significant and 
welcome. 

“ By Premier Mussolini's instructions“ 


“By Premier Mussolini’s instructions "— 


“they will have wide diffusion in the press of the entire Nation and 
will serve to strengthen the already firm ties of cordial friendship 
between the two nations.” 


He is going to scatter them out everywhere through Italy, 
and it may be that they will be scattered broadcast over 
here— ; 

Ratification of the debt accord is considered by the Italian Govern- 
ment as a moral and political victory for Fascism, according to foreign 
office spokesman. Italy, he pointed out, had regarded the accord as 
a purely financial matter until, during the last few months both in 
the senatorial discussion and the comments of certain sections of the 
American press, the political aspect of the question was brought to 
the fore. j 

It became a ‘struggle between Fascism and anti-Facism—between so- 
called democracy and dictatorship, Signor Grandi said. 


Let me read that again to the Senator from Utah and to 
those Senators who on the roll call the other day voted for 
the ratification of this agreement. This is Signer Grandi, the 
spokesman of the Italian Government, speaking to the world. 
not only to the Italian people but to the American people: 

It became a struggle between Fascism and antl-Fascism— between 
so-called democracy and dictatorship. 


As suggested to me by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reen] he ought to send the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
a black shirt [laughter], and he ought also to send black shirts 
to some other Senators who voted to ratify this agreement. 


But I am unable to refrain from drawing the obvious conclusion 
that the Senate's action now means more than ratification of a 
financial arrangement; that it also represents a moral victory for 
Fascism and a political victory for present-day Italy in the eyes of 
America and the world. 


That is what you have done, Senators. The Senator from 
Utah speaks of our agreement with Italy being more favorable 
in its terms to the United States than the Italian agreement 
with Great Britain is to Great Britain. The statesmen of 
Great Britain have “put it all over“ the representatives of 
America in their negotiations with Italy. The Senator from 
Utah runs to cover as to the proposition which is presented in 
the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe tr], 
when he knows that Italy has not deposited in Washington 
$120,000,000 in gold. Italy has had no deposit of gold here in 
Washington since 1915, Under the terms of the British agree- 
ment with Italy, however, Italy has permitted $120,000,000 of 
gold to remain in London, and it is to stay there under the 
terms of the agreement, except as to certain sums which may 
be released from time to time upon payments of portions of 
the indebtedness.. The Senator from Utah recognizes that the 
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English statesmen tried to get as much out of Italy in their 
settlement in the earlier years as possible; that they were not 
much interested in the period 20, 80, 40, 50, or 60 years from 
now; but it seems that the Senator from Utah and his col- 
leagues on the Debt Commission thought more of getting some 
kind of a settlement; that they cared nothing about how much 
was to be realized during the few years in the early life of the 
agreement, just so it might appear that the present worth 
might be more than the payment to Great Britain in the end. 

Here [exhibiting] are figures prepared by Mr. McCoy, the 
actuary of the Treasury Department, in which he shows all 
down the line in parallel columns that even as far off as the 
year 1936 America will get only $15,000,000, while at that time 
Great Britain will be getting $21,000,000; that until 1940 Great 
Britain will be collecting annually more than the United States 
will be collecting; and yet the Senator from Utah thinks that 
he has won a great victory. 

If the Senators who are to come up for reelection in Noyem- 
ber, whether in Ohio or Indiana or out midst the Golden Gate 
of California or in Utah or in New York or in Massachusetts 
or in Kansas, or anywhere else, even in Nevada and in Ari- 
vona—if they think they can defend the ratification of an 
agreement with Italy that will make the American taxpayer 
in 62 years pay $3,680,870,000, while the Italian taxpayer will 
be paying only $369,677,000 in interest charges, then well and 

ood. 

: I can not believe that they can do it. I do not believe there 
was ever presented to the American Congress a more nefarious 
and indefensible proposition than is presented in this Italian 
debt-settlement measure. It is discriminatory; it is unfair; 
it shows a degree of favoritism that is inexcusable, Yet 
Senators try to press it and force it through here even by the 
threat of a motion to table a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. Why all this haste? The Repub- 
lican majority showed no such haste as this when they were 
trying to give some relief to the American taxpayers by the 
revenue bills which have come before the Senate. 

In 1921 we passed a revenue bill which reduced the taxes 
of the American people $670,000,000; but Senators on the 
other side showed no such degree of impatience in pressing 
that measure to a vote as they show now. In 1924, not along 
party lines but by the cooperation of Members of both parties 
in the Senate and House of Representatives, a further reduc- 
tion of $472,000,000 was made in the taxes of the American 
taxpayers; and then in 1926 a further reduction of $387,000,000 
was made. The Republican majority claimed those reductions 
as great achievements. And they were. You were entitled to 
much credit because your party was in power. I shall not 
speak of the details that divided the two parties along the 
lines of reducing the taxes on some as against others, but we 
gave a reduction in the total sum of $1,529,000,000. The Re- 
publican Party claimed it, as I have said, as an achievement. 
They went home and prated about it, and yet they bring here 
and press for consideration, even holding a motion to table 
over our heads, a bill that takes away every cent and 
more of the money that we gave by way of a reduction of 
taxes for the last five years. If they can answer it, all right. 

I know on this motion we are defeated. I suppose we will 
get no more votes than we got the other day, but we go down 
with our colors flying, and the majority will answer for it 
elsewhere than here. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison] has just said that our Republican 
friends are going to suffer great losses by reason of their 
action on the Italian war debt settlement bill. I am inclined 
to think they are, but I want to congratulate them on one 
accession which they have made by reason of this settlement, 
T read from an Associated Press dispatch sent out immediately 
after the Italian debt settlement agreement was ratified on 
April 21. It reads as follows: 


Doheny now Republican. Oil magnate, for years Democratic 
leader, switches affiliation. Los Angeles, Calif, April 22.— 


April 22 was the next day after Senators on the other side 
had ratified the agreement by which they gave to Mussolini's 
Government a billion and a half dollars— 


Edward L. Doheny, the ofl magnate, for years a wheel horse of the 
Democratic Party, has hitched his political affiliations to Republican 
ranks. 

„ have registered as a Republican for the first time,” he said to-day, 
“ because I decided to affiliate with and support the party which more 
than any other embodies the forces and policies which have produced 
our unprecedented era of prosperity.” 


And he might well have added that he has decided to affiliate 
with that party which fights with such heroic courage on the 
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same side with Fascism and with dictatorship. Our Republi- 
can friends have ratified this agreement by their numbers, but, 
in my judgment, they have ratified it to the undoing of many of 
them at the next election. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri to reconsider the vote by which 
House bill 6773 was passed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceed to call the roll. 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when Mr. FrercHer’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Fiercuer] is unavoidably absent. He has a 

eral pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 
ont]. If my colleague were present, he would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Delaware would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JOHNSON (when his name was caHed). Upon this mat- 
ter I am paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass]. 
If the Senator from Virginia were present, he would vote nay,” 
and if I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this 
question I have a pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Enxsrl. If he were present, he would vote “nay,” and 
if I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NYE (when his name was called). On this question I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER]. 
If he were present, I understand that he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PEPPER (when his name was called). On this question 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Smrra]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Schalt] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GERRY (when the name of Mr. Rosinson of Arkansas 
was called). I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] is paired with the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr, Mrercatr]. If the Senator from 
Arkansas were present, he would vote “yea”; and if the 
Senator from Rhode Island were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when the name of Mr. Rosinson of Indiana 
was called). I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
ee colleague [Mr. Ropinson]. If he were present, he would 
vote “nay.” 


Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. Stumons's name was called). My 


colleague [Mr. Stwmons] is unavoidably absent. If he were 


present, he would vote “yea.” He has a general pair with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELD]. 

Mr. WHEELER (when Mr. WaLSsEH's name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Watsu] is unavoidably absent. If he were 
present, he would vote “yea.” He is paired with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Butter], who, I understand, if 
present, would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I find that I can transfer my pair with 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Enxsr] to the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. I do so and vote 
ven.“ 

Mr. BRATTON. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Ronrnson]. It has already been 
announced that if he were present he would vote “nay.” If at 
liberty to vote, I should vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] is unavoidably absent. If present, 
he would vote “nay.” 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrrman] is absent on account of illness. 

E also desire to announce that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Sreck] is necessarily absent. If present, he would vote“ na 

Mr. HARRELD. May I inquire if the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Soumons] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. HARRELD. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from North Carolina, and in his absence I withhold-my vote. 
If at liberty to vote, I should yote “nay.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD (after having voted in the negative). I 
failed to state that I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], who is unavoidably 
absent. In view of the fact that he would vote as I have 
voted, I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. DILL (after haying voted in the affirmative). 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. DILL. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Arizona, and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr, BRATTON. I transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 


Has the 


tor from Indiana [Mr. Ropryson]} to the junior Senator from 
I vote “ yea.” 


South Carolina [Mr. Brease] and will vote. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Butter] is paired with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] and that the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is paired with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]. If present, the Senators from 
Massachusetts and Alabama would vote “nay” on this ques- 
tion, and the Senators from Montana and Nebraska would 


vote “yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 43, as follows: 
YEAS—24 
Borah Harrison McMaster Shipstead 
Bratton Heflin Mayfield Stephens 
Couzens Howell Neely Swanson 
Frazier La Follette Overman Trammell 
George Lenroot Mo. son 
Ha: McKellar Sheppard heeler 
NAYS—43 
Ashurst Fernald Keyes Reed, Pa 
Bayard erris King Sackett 
Bingham Fess McKinley Shortridge 
Broussard Gerry McLean t 
Bruce Gillett MeNa Stanfield 
Copeland Gof No Wadsworth 
Cummins g Oddie Warren 
Curtis Hale Pepper Watson 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Weller 
Deneen Jones, Wash. e Willis 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell 
NOT VOTING—29 
Blease Ernst Moses Smith 
Butler Fletcher Norris Steck 
Cameron Glass Nye Underwood 
Capper Greene ttman 
Caraway Harreld Robinson, Ark. Williams 
Dil Johnson Robinson, Ind. 
du Pont Means Schall 
Edwards Metcalf Simmons 


So the Senate refused to reconsider the vote by which House 
bill 6773 was passed. 


CLAIM OF THE GOVERNMENT OF NORWAY (H. DOC, NO. 343) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair) laid 


before the Senate the following message from the President 
of the United States, Which was read, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and ordered to be printed. 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State 
in relation to a claim presented by the Government of Norway 
for the payment of interest on certain sums advanced by it 
for this Government in connection with its representation of 
American interests in Moscow, and I recommend that an ap- 
propriation be authorized to effect a settlement of this claim 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary of 
State. 


Tue Warre House, April 23. 1926. 
WILLIAM WISEMAN, BRITISH VICE CONSUL (H. DOC. NO. 344) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Acting Secretary of 
State in regard to the services in behalf of the United States 
of William Wiseman, British vice consul at Salina Cruz, 
Mexico, during the period from April 12, 1914, to December 13, 
1917, when with the permission of the British Government 
and at the request of this Government he had charge of the 
American consulate at Salina Cruz and of American interests 
in the district surrounding that place. The conclusion reached 
by the Acting Secretary of State has my approval and I recom- 
mend that the Congress authorize an appropriation of $9,200 to 
be paid to Mr. Wiseman in recognition of the services which 
he so generously rendered. 


Tue WII House, April 23, 1926. 
“PARK AND PLAYGROUND SYSTEM OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I submit a conference report 
on behalf of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] and I ask 
for its immediate consideration. I think there will be no debate 
upon it, : 

The report was read and agreed to, as follows: 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


CALVİN COOLIDGE, 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8830) amending the act entitled “ An act providing for a com- 
prehensive development of the park and playground system of 
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the National Capital,” approved June 6, 1924, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

aret the Senate recede, from its amendments numbered 1 
and 3. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same. 


> ARTHUR CAPPER, 
W. L. JONES, 
WILLIAM H. KING, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
F. N. ZIHLMAN, 
ERNEST W. GIBSON, 
THos. L. BLANTON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


ROCK CREEK AND POTOMAC PARKWAY COMMISSION 
Mr. JONES of Weshington submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4785) to enable the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway Com- 
mission to complete the acquisition of the land authorized to 
be acquired by the public buildings appropriation act, approved 
March 4, 1913, for the connecting parkway between Rock Creek 
Park, the Zoological Park, and Potomac Park, having met, 
after full and free conference have been unable to agree. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, 

W. L. JONES, 

WI Lian H. Kine, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

F. N. ZIHLMAN, 

Ernest W. GIBSON, 

Tos. L. BLANTON, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall not ask for the imme- 
diate consideration of the conference report, because it prob- 
ably will lead to considerable discussion. This is a measure 
that involves a question of contributions upon the part of the 
District of Columbia and the Federal Government in reference 
to appropriations. I ask that the report lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report will lie on 
the table. 

STATUE OF DR. CRAWFORD W. LONG 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp the proceedings on March 30, 1926, in Statuary Hall of 
the Capitol, on the occasion of the unveiling and presentation 
by the State of Georgia of the marble statue of Dr. Crawford 
W. Long. Doctor Long was the first to use an anesthetic in a 
surgical operation. 

There being no objection, the proceedings were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Srarve or Dr. Crawrorp W. Lone 


EXERCISES IN STATUARY HALL IN THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, D. c., 
TUESDAY, MARCH 30, 1926, ON THE OCCASION OF THE UNVEILING AND 
PRESENTATION BY THE STATE OF GEORGIA OF THE MARBLE STATUE OF 
DR. CRAWFORD W. LONG (1815-1878) THE DISCOVERER OF ETHER ANES- 
THESIA 


The audience was called to order at 3 o’clock p. m. by Dr. Frank 
K. Boland, president of the Long Memorial Association, presiding. 


INVOCATION BY REV, SAM W. SMALL 


Our Heavenly Father, we are gathered to-day in this great national 
capital, and in a historic chamber of this great building whose atmos- 
phere has thrilled to the eloquence of some of the greatest men of 
our generation and of generations gone by. We are assembled to 
represent the citizens of one of the great States of this immutable 
Union of ours, for the purpose of unveiling to the eyes of the living 
and to those of the coming generations the marble effigy of one of 
Thy humble and noble souls, who, inspired by Thy spirit of compas- 
sion to humanity, discovered the remedy and the soothing for the 
acute pains which formerly accompanied the incisions or the exci- 
sions of surgery upon the human body. This discovery and applica- 
tion by this faithful and honored son of Georgia has gone around the 
globe, to assuage the pains of humanity, to bring relief to millions 
who are suffering from that which to them seems incurable; and we 
pray that while we perform this sacred office of putting among those 
who occupy this Valhalla of the Nation’s genius, of the Nation's spirit, 
who represented its religion, its statesmanship, and its eloquence, 
that his figure may be looked upon by the passing throngs for ages to 
come as that of one of the great benefactors of the human race, in- 
spired to perform His will unto His children. Let Thy spirit cover the 
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occasion ; bless all those who have engaged in the noble enterprise now 
concluded; and may the spirit which animated this humble country 
doctor of Georgia become the universal spirit of all of us who would 
serve Thee in faithfulness, and our brethren with the spirit of help- 
fulness. We ask it all for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

Doctor Boranp, Ladies and gentlemen, after years of patience and 
disappointment I assure you it is no mere formality when I say that 
it gives me almost overwhelming pleasure, on behalf of the Crawford 
W. Long Memorial Association, to welcome this distinguished audience 
to the exercises of the unveiling of the statute of Georgia's illustrious 
son, Crawford W. Long. 

Eighty-four years ago, March 30, 1842, at the age of 27, his sym- 
pathy and love for suffering humanity, his keen power of observation, 
and his supreme courage led him to be the first to do, finally, what 
physicians and scientists had tried in vain to accomplish for all the 
venturies—to perform a surgical operation without producing pain. 
By this achievement, in that remote, isolated Georgia village, the 
young physician gave to mankind a blessing for which no praise, no 
expression of gratitude can be too great. 

Most appropriate it was then, when in 1902 the General Assembly 
of Georgia voted to accept the invitation of the National Government 
to place the statues of two of its citizens in this sacred hall, that 
Crawford W. Long should be chosen as one of the number; the only 
physician, with one exception, to be thus honored by any State with 
a recognition of his contribution to medical science. 

For 21 years we waited for the State of Georgia to carry out the 
resolution which it had adopted. Then, four years ago, through the 
inspiration and loyalty and persistent energy of a faithful apprentice 
who had worked in Doctor Long's drug store in the classic city of 
Athens, there came into existence the Crawford W. Long Memorial 
Association, with the determination to place this memorial here at 
the earliest possible moment. To-day, through the activity of this 
organization and the liberality of the people of Georgia and their 
efforts, you will see the realization of our dreams, done in Georgia 
marble, to be surpassed by none, the beautiful product of the imagina- 
tion of a master sculptor, John Massey Rhind, executed by a superb 
carver, James K. Watt. 

It is a proud day in the history of our State; it is a memorable 
occasion in the history of medicine; it is a glorious hour in the 
life of the former young apprentice; it is an event to bring un- 
speakable joy to the hearts of those two dear daughters of Doctor 
Long who honor us with their presence here to*day. 

The first speaker is Dr. Joseph Jacobs, who was Doctor Long's 
assistant, now an authority in botany and pharmacy, an outstanding 
citizen and philanthropist, representing the pharmacists of America. 
ADDRESS BY JOSEPH JACOBS, PH, M., SC. D., FOR THE PITARMACEUTICAL 

PROFESSION ; FRIEND AND FORMER EMPLOYEE OF CRAWFORD W. LONG 


Mr. Chairman and daughters of Doctor Long, ladies and gentlemen, 
an ardent love and admiration for Georgia is a known characteristic 
of her people. Yielding to none of her sister States in loyalty or 
readiness for service to our great compact of union, our people at 
the same time are prone to look with pride upon the achievements 
of Georgia’s sons who have done so much to promote the general 
welfare, 

Her very origin was an experiment in the history of nations. It 
was the first time that a charter was taken and granted for the 
purpose of removing the hopeless and the distressed from the old 
country and bringing them to the new, where they could achieve in- 
dependence and prosperity. The generations have passed, and Georgia's 
sons have always shown a feeling of helpfulness to the poor and 
the distressed. It will be found that all the generations of Georgia’s 
sons since Oglethorpe landed at Yamacraw Bluff have borne a spirit of 
sympathy and helpfulness in their breasts toward the unfortunate, 
the suffering, or the forlorn. 

As a pharmacist it was my great good fortune in my early days 
to be an apprentice and student in the drug store in the town of 
Athens, Ga., owned and operated by the man whom we commemorate 
to-day, and I was the recipient of many kindnesses at his hands, and 
I am here to testify to the greatness of this man in every respect; 
as a physician, kind and gentle; and as a friend, loyal and true; as a 
citizen, brave, wise, and patriotic. 

All the nations of the earth commemorate this man, whose discovery 
lessened pain, and the danger and the terror of the surgeon's knife. 

The skilled and gentle ministrations of the learned physician were 
his; the tender love for family and for friends he ever exhibited in 
acts of kindness; the poor and distressed found in him ever a ready 
and helpful sympatby; his city and State knew him as patriotic, brave, 
and wise. 

For my humble part, may I, in reverence, be permitted to say, as 
Robert Burns said of his Glencairn— 

“The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen; 
The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his head an hour has been; 
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The mother may forget the child * 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee; 

But I'll remember thee, my friend, 
And all that thou has done for me.” 

Applause. ] 

Doctor BoLAxD. The statue will now be unveiled by Mrs. Frances 
Long Taylor and Miss Emma Long, the daughters of Crawford W. 
Long. 

The statue at this point was unveiled 

Doctor Bolaxb. Crawford W. Long graduated from the University 
of Georgia with an A. M. degree in the year 1835. While at tne uni- 
versity his roommate was Alexander H. Stephens, afterwards vice 
president of the Confederacy, who is the other Georgian chosen to 
have his statue placed in this hall. 

The presentation of this statue to the State of Georgia will be by 
Hon. Richard B. Russell, chief justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Georgia, and president of the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, who was one of the incorporators of this memorial 
association, an eminent jurist, and a beloved citizen of Georgia. 


ADDRESS OF HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, CHIEF JUSTICE SUPREME COURT 
OF THE STATE OF GEORGIA AND PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


Mr, Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, to one whose station has 
denied the privilege of playing any part in the great drama enacted 
in this our National Capitol, a call to speak in the Hall of Fame of 
America (fit reproduction alike of the Parthenon at Athens and the 
Pantheon at Rome), is naturally not without embarrassment. How- 
ever, the setting of this splendid and historic scene should itself suffice 
to supply inspiration. I am most fortunate, too, in the manner in 
which I have been presented by one of the most distinguished alumni 
of Georgia’s University, itself the oldest State institution of learning 
in the Union. Dr. Frank K. Boland, as chief executive of the Craw- 
ford W. Long Memorial Association, has displayed the highest execu- 
„tive ability. He it was who concentrated and vitalized in practical 
form the disassociated elements of affection which prior to his leader- 
ship, not working in concert, had more than once failed to provide a 
fitting memorial to a great discoverer. By*this great physician and 
scientist, worthy successor of Long, to-day the work crowns the 
thought, and the tribute of a mother’s love and pride stands be- 
fore us. 

Speaking for the Crawford W. Long Memorial Association, I deem it 
most appropriate to express to him the gratitude of every one who 
truly loves the memory of Long. I am greatly honored also to follow 
and to speak from the same stage with him who of all Georgians is 
the one who should most appropriately have been selected to speak 
upon this occasion. It is well known that for many years the claim 
that Dr. Crawford W. Long, of Georgia, was the first to use sulphuric 
ether for the alleviation of pain was strenuously contested. No man 
ever devoted himself more continuously, more unreservedly, more 
laboriously, or more unselfishly to procuring, compiling, publishing, 
and establishing forever by legally competent testimony Doctor Long's 
right to his discovery than Dr. Joseph Jacobs, who has just preceded 
me. Neither Jonathan's love for David nor Damon's devotion to 
Pythias, as idealized in history and romance, exceeded the love of 
Doctor Jacobs to his preceptor, Doctor Long, and his unswerving, un- 
alterable determination that justice should be done him. 

Under the constitution of Georgia the general assembly is without 
power to appropriate money except for named purposes of government. 
Consequently, although the general assembly—upon the passage of the 
act of Congress requesting each State to place two of its most dis- 
tinguished citizens in the hall of fame—selected Crawford W. Long 
and Alexander H. Stephens and reserved for them the places here, it 
was without power to appropriate any money to place their statues 
here, The stone we dedicate to-day represents private contribution of 
numereus Georgians, but whether including or aside from the matter of 
money, it is but a matter of justice that 1 should say what can not 
be contradicted that but for the devoted and continuous services of 
Joseph Jacobs the spot graced by his form and devoted to Doctor Long 
would be as bare as is that empty space designed to support a lasting 
memorial to the great Alexander H. Stephens, 

Here, to the house of our fathers, we Georgians have come. In this, 
our fathers’ house, we are at home. Loving every section of this great 
Union, our hearts are thrilled as we see preserved in ever-enduring 
bronze or imperishable stone the great Americans, with whom we are 
proud to claim brotherhood, whose effigies our sister States have pre- 
sented as a lasting contribution to our common fame. Who is not 
thrilled as he casts his eyes toward New Hampshire and sees the 
lion of oratory, whose unanswerable arguments, clothed witb all the 
force of logio and dignity of diction, shook Senate after Senate at his 
pleasure—the Incomparable Daniel Webster! What American who loves 
to contemplate masterful masculinity, great initiative, and uncontrol- 
able courage, is not thrilled as he beholds the heroic statue of Ethan 
Allen, the hero of Ticonderoga! He who naught remembers can never 
forget the incomparable services of that great American which the 
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mother of States and statesmen lent to the Union. 
“first in peace, first In war, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men — the incomparable Washington. Here stand around us—an in- 
spiration, not only to us, but to those who shall ever hereafter follow 
us in the long march of the centuries—Clay and Jackson and Austin 
and Lincoln and Garfield, statesmen and scholars and soldiers and in- 
ventors and patriots, to each and all of whom a reunited country 
acknowledges an ineffaceable debt of gratitude for immortal services. 

To-day we come in behalf of the citizens who have contributed to 
its creation and of the university, which trained bis fledgling wings to 
mount in the bold cerulean blue of knowledge, in the clear ether of 
culture and science, to present the statue of Crawford W. Long. 
We place his effigy under the dome of this magnificent Capitol of 
many multiplied millions of the greatest people on the face of the 
earth. We bring him home to his father’s house. His life's labors— 
as are theirs—well done, these noble men—brothers all—like brethren 
shall enjoy togetker the surcease of that noontide which intervenes 
between things mortal and the immortal life which follows resurrec- 
tion. We place him beneath the protecting folds of the ensign of our 
country, the flag of freedom—the flag of a nation which represents 
in its future destiny, as in its past histery, more for the welfare of 
humanity than any emblem ever swept by the breezes of heaven. 
Fully conscious of the greatness of those in whose company we place 
him, Georgia feels neither hesitation nor abashment. He will stand 
among peers, but here he is the equal of any. 

It may be said that he was only a modest pbysician in a-small, though 
cultured, country town. It may be thought that from a long line of 
statesmen and soldiers, who have added luster to her name, the im- 
perial Commonwealth of the South might have chosen her representa- 
tives upon this floor. 7 

The youngest daughter of the original thirteen has given to this 
Union many men of superabundant worth. In statesmanship William 
H. Crawford, John Forsyth, John McPherson Berrien, Walter T. Col- 
quitt, Robert Toombs, Benjamin H. Hill were all men of national repu- 
tation. She has furnished to the Supreme Court of the United States 
three justices. Two of her sons have presided as Speakers of the 
National. House of Representatives. In one administration or another 
Georgians have filled all of the original seats in the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States. In arms the services of Georgians 
have not been less conspicuous. From Lacklan McIntosh to John B. 
Gordon, from the Revolutionary period until the close of the late 
World War, in no war in which Old Glory has been unfurled has 
Georgia courage and Georgia talent ever failed. It was, therefore, not 
for lack of statesmen or martial heroes that the General Assembly of 
Georgia selected to perpetuate for all time the memory of him whose 
statue stands before us. 

By the decree of Almighty God the great men who shall in this 
hall of fame keep company with him did service for this our great 
Nation of incomparable and everlasting value. Human thoughts can 
not compass, nor can speech befittingly express the golden debt of 
gratitude which every true American will freely and joyously accord 
them in return. To some of them, all citizens of these sovereign but 
United States owe our independence from foreign rule or foreign domi- 
nation; to others in this hall of fame we owe the Constitution, which 
alike nurtures all its children with one hand. wh‘'!e with the other it 
justly and sternly represses any attempted invasion by the powerful 
upon the rights of the weak. 

To others in this great company of stony silence all of us now 
acknowledge an everlasting debt for the preservation of the Union. 
And equally much do patriotic Americans now and for all time here- 
after owe to those matchless spirits of the North who, joining the 
gallant heroes of the gray in the godlike fraternal spirit of the mar- 
tyred Lincoln, properly at last reconstructed this Union. Not a recon- 
struction of revenge and hate, of superiority on the one hand and of 
subordinate inferiority on the other, but a reconstruction in the equal- 
ity of a brotherhood of the full blood, to the end that we enjoy for all 
time that peace for which General Grant prayed, and thus bring true 
the matchless words of yonder Webster when he said, “Liberty and 
Union, one and inseparable, now and forever.” 

The services of these, though priceless, were confined by national 
boundaries. But the service of him to whom we consecrate this shaft 
is world-wide. Under whatever skies pain and suffering may be found, 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic Zone, from the barren Steppes of 
Siberia or the frozen fields of Labrador to where the wild winds of 
the south sweep the inhospitable shores of Tierra del Fuego, the dis- 
covery of Long comes as a panacea to soothe human suffering and woe. 
No calculation can be made which can compute the value of the services 
this Georgian gave to humanity. Ordinarily those who fight, wage 
war under and have a flag and only one, the flag of their particular 
country. The cause to which Doctor Long contributed is the same 
everywhere, a single common cause—relief from pain. I deem it, there- 


fore, most appropriate that this great discoverer should be a Georgian. 
It is most fitting that Georgia, from her great store of great men, 
proudly should have selected this great discoverer as her worthy repre- 
sentative in this assemblage of the sister States, 
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He who was The discovery of Doctor Long was not made nor used in the pursuit 


of wealth. No sordid stain seared spotless science in his search. As 
he frequently remarked when efforts were being made to have Congress 
reward pecuniarily the discoverer of anesthesia, this uncrowned mon- 
arch of medicine, this conqueror of pain, desired to be considered only 
as a benefactor to man. 


It can be truly said that the scope of Long’s beneficence is wider 
than that of any benefactor in the realm of scientific and medical dis- 
covery who has appeared in the history of medical science since the 
discovery of America. Georgia is the State of benevolence. Unlike 
other States on the Atlantic coast, the settlement of Georgia upon 
Yamacraw Bluff by Oglethorpe was solely and purely an act of benevo- 
lence. The settlers were taken from the debtor's jails, in which they 
hopelessly languished, and given a new chance in life, without any 
hope on the part of the proprietors of the colony of pecuniary reward 
or emolument therefor, How fitting, then, it is that from the State 
thus founded should have come he who freely gaye the discovery for 
the alleviation of pain in childbirth and surgery, which was probably 
the greatest desideratum in that era of medical science and the value 
of which was destined to last forever. If Harvey is entitled to im- 
mortal fame because he discovered the circulation of the blood, if 
Galileo and Jenner merit immortality, no less will suffering humanity 
throughout the world, as long as pain and suffering endure, acclaim 
the name of him who enabled the physician to say in imitation of the 
Great Physician, and yet without blasphemy, “He giveth His beloved 
sleep.“ 


For another reason, too, it is well that Georgia should have selected 
Long to stand with the great commoner, Alexander H. Stephens, as the 
most distinguished of her sons. His personal character and his pri- 
vate life were such as to add to, instead of detract from his great 
discovery. He stands here as a model of the clean, cultured, courtly, 
Christian, Chesterfield—the real southern gentleman. Ofttimes in 
history private vices blurred great genius. Nelson had his Lady Hamil- 
ton; Byron, Burns, and Shelley were subject to human frailties that 
their most ardent admirers can but regret. Even Alexander the Great 
was intemperate, and Solomon, after building the temple of Almighty 
God, reared altars of idolatry to please his numerous wives. But Long, 
the great discoverer, who gave the world the antidote for pain, rests 
not beneath a single shadow which can affect the perfect purity of his 
life as an ideal citizen, brother, husband, friend, or counselor. His 
life was pure and gentle, and in him the elements did so mix that all 
the world could say he was a man. He sprang from good old Revo- 
lutionary stock. Both his maternal and paternal grandfathers saw 
service during the entire Revolution of 1776 te 1781. He belonged to 
that great host—in peace indispensable, in war invincible—upon whose 
perpetuation in their pristine purity hangs the destiny of this Union 
and the preservation of human liberty. 

Doctor Long sprang from that great class who owned their homes, 
as did his forebears before him, and if one can love his country at all, 
the fires of patriotism must burn far more brighter in the heart of 
him who has an ownership and a proprietary interest of that portion 
of his country he loves as his home. And as he stands here through 
future generations he will illustrate the value of good, pure breeding, 
independent thought, but gentle bearing, spotless life, and devotion to 
humanity, that will make an impression no less uplifting and helpful 
to the thoughtful visitor than the thoughts evoked by any of the great 
men centered here. 

The medical department of the University of Pennsylvania, of which 
Doctor Long was a graduate, years ago placed in everduring bronze a 
memorial in her classic halls to the great discovery which the youth- 
ful Georgian made in little more than three years after his graduation. 

As chairman of the board of trustees of the University of Georgia, 
I have been directed to bespeak also in behalf of that dear mother— 
his alma mater—the feelings of pride and gratification that this day 
warms her mother’s heart. The heart of a mother is not sordid seek- 
ing amassment of wealth, nor distracted by the bickerings of politics, 
nor swollen with mere desire for victory on land or sea or in the air, 
The soul of a mother yearns for gentler and more unselfish virtues. To 
her the drying of a single tear has more of honest fame than shedding 
seas of gore. In her inspiration for service, the soothing of the pangs 
of pain gives more worthy honor than any crown of bays ere placed 
upon a victor’s brow, and so as this mortal effigy of her son is well 
and fitly placed among the immortals of his dear and native land, the 
voice of alma mater says, it is well. It is well the sculptor's skill 
that gives the liveliness of life and likeness through which he ever 
shall live depicts him in his youth. In him youth triumphed, for at 
scarcely 27 he substituted for the pangs of pain, peaceful rest, for the 
anguish of agony, ahwesthesia. It is well, for science and truth live 
in eternal youth which neither time can wither nor death decay. The 
stone which is the representative of his physical body was taken from 
the precious bosom of his mother Georgia. And alma mater ays, It 
is well. As this stone eame close from her heart, so it typifies the 
purity of his life, the unselfishness of his aspirations and the genuine- 
ness of his right as the real discoverer. 
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It is well, too, says alma mater, that the grand, everlasting senti- 
nels of Georgia's marble mountains should in loving complaisance 
gladly yield this memorial to old Georgia's son. The everlasting foun- 
dations on which they stand will well depict the strong and immutable 
hold which the character and services of Crawford W. Long will 
ever have in the minds and hearts of his fellow citizens. In her 
earliest infancy our imperial Commonwealth, Georgia, inscribed upon 
her seal of State her thought and ideals as to the essentials of good 
government in the three words, * Wisdom, justice, and moderation.” 
The University of Georgia, alma mater of Crawford W. Long, after 
having herself rejoiced for more than fourscore years in the magnitude 
of the blessing given the whole world by her worthy son, acclaims this 
event as an instance of justice long delayed but at length secure. 

“In this, our Nation's holiest shrine, pious hands and loving hearts 
from each sovereign State offer the fragrant sacrifice of strong yet 
sweet devotion. The mother instinct of each Commonwealth has chosen 
from her sons the chiefest in service and the kings in the kingdom of 
minds. Here place we Long. And sculpture in our behalf gives bond 
in stone to guard him and immortalize the trust. The State which 
first gave the world the hymn book, the Sunday school, the orpban’s 
home, the State university, the woman's college, the cotton gin, the 
sewing machine, the State whose marble shines in the sunlight of many 
sections of this Union as the buttresses of art, as the walls of justice 
and of legislation, adds to this galaxy of the great him whose discovery 
blesses without distinction all countries and climes, all races, and all 
Teligions. 

A benefactor of humanity whose beneficence no mountains or rivers 
or seas or natural boundary lines can exclude, a benefactor whose dis- 
covery in 1842 will be greater in 3842 and muchly multiplied in 10042. 
‘Tis well. The plaudits we now feebly utter, the grand pipe organ of 
the distant centuries will peal forth in crescendo notes of praise and 
these will be reechoed in the paeans of paradise in memory of Long. 

In the spirit of that justice which her seal proclaims, old Georgia 
knows that had no memorial been erected by human hands, in the just 
verdict of the future Crawford W. Long would have lived in memors. 
But as error ceases to be dangerous when truth is free to combat it, 
the memorial we place to-day bears witness to the victory of truth over 
error and misinformation, And alma mater says tis well. The hoarse 
notes of the massive waves that roll upon our seagirt coast chime with 
the silvery tinkle of our mountain brooks in cadence with the mother's 
voice, it is well. And the gentle zephyrs of his native hills pause for 
an instant as they pass his resting place and whisper in his sleeping 
ears, Your mother loves you. 

Here travelers from every land will look upon a friend of man. They 
will see in him exemplified for all time that spirit of self-sacrificing 
and unselfish deyotion which, as it most largely contributes to the most 
urgent needs of all the world, is indeed the highest worship of Almighty 
God. 

For myself, may I be permitted to add— 

No radiant pearl which crested fortune wears, 

No sparkling gem which hangs from beauty's ear, 

* Nor the bright stars that the blue arch of night adorn 

Nor rising suns which gild the vernal morn 

Shines with such luster” as the smile which lights the face 

Of grateful mother who's just given to her race, 

In painless peace, a boy well worth her tender care 

Or a bright girl of mind and heart and beauty rare, 

Her frail body for fierce conflict had been staged 

With pangs of hell, and dread forebodings all her thoughts engaged. 

Tortured in body, racked in mind, ether ends the contest cruel 

And wife and mother wakes, to kiss and clasp the prize—her jewel. 

And yet, but for Long, the conqueror of pain 

Death had prevailed, and turned to dust these twain, 

Had marked the fond features with emblem of despair 

And snatched from helpless babe its vital air. 

The heedless multitudes to wealth or pomp may bow, 

May idolize success, achieved no matter how; 

Swept by propaganda’s current millions meekly yield, 

Acclaim some new-found hero, or glorify the tented field. 

Invention may our joys or comforts season; 

Legislation may our burdens lessen, 

The law by statutes may new crimes define, 

And education mold and fire the common mind. 

But our suffering race to Long's discovery owes 

Relief afforded by no human laws. 

Doctor Bol Axb. It was the intention to have this statue presented to 
the United States of America by Hen, Clifford Walker, the Governor of 
Georgia; but unfortunately he is unable to be here. He has sent us a 
most acceptable substitute in the person of Hon, George M. Napier, 
attorney general of the State of Georgia, who will present the statue 
for the State of Georgia. 


ADDRESS OF HON, GEORGE M. NAPIER, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE STATE 
OF GEORGIA 

Mr. Chairman, daughters of Doctor Long, my fellow countrymen: 

Though sensible of the disappointment that Governor Walker, of Geor- 
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gia, is prevented from attending in person, it is my privilege to speak 
for him and for my State in these exercises. 

In this national Pantheon we are presenting the statue of the dis- 
coverer of the supreme earthly benefaction to suffering humanity, This 
is a Valhalla of memorials and immortals, including the statues and 
effigies of warriors, statesmen, orators, inventors, humanitarians, but 
none such as this, which will perpetuate the ineffacable glory of 
world-wide mercy. 

Crawford W. Long, the physician, mindful of the terrible agony of 
sufferers in surgical operations, discovered an anesthetic and an anal- 
gesic, that agency which at once renders the patient unconscious of 
being handled and completely insensible of pain. If we reflect how 
many millions of people had suffered the tortures of the damned In 
treatment for wounds and afflictions in all the years prior to this dis- 
covery, and how many have had the terrors of surgery banished during 
the four and eighty years since Doctor Long accomplished his first 
anesthetized operation, and if we give rein to our prevision and look 
down the vistas of coming years at the untold millions more who will 
escape pain and will live through major operations, made possible only 
through the use of an anesthetic, we may the better comprehend his 
illimitable boon to the human race. 

If service to humanity be a ground of distinction, then the name of 
this modest, kind-hearted surgeon, like the name of Abou ben Adhem of 
old, leads all the rest. 

This will be a memorial of unfading perpetuation of the country doc- 
tor, that professional who for ages, in thousands of modest communl- 
ties, has rendered his most unselfish service, content with small re- 
wards, dispensing charity, bearing comfort, inspiring hope, affording 
relief, and restoring health. None has been like him in serving his 
day and gencration—an exemplar of that Great Physician who on the 
Judean hills went about doing good. 

The State of Georgia is pleased to accept this beautifully carved 
memorial, whose glory is undimmed by the chaplets on the brow of 
any figure in this hall of imperishable fame, and it is proud and 
happy to be the mother of the discoverer of ether anesthesia; her great 
son, who by his fame distinguished his native State and the Nation, 
to’ whom it was given to render this immortal service to his fellow 
man. So, sir, I am pleased to submit to you, or the Government which 
you serve as Senator from Georgia, this statue of him who became 
greatest by doing service and honor, Crawford W. Long. [Great 
applause.] 

Doctor Botanp. The statue will be accepted for the National Gov- 
ernment by a most able and beloved Georgian, to whom we are under 
many obligations for his activities in perfecting the plans for this 
unvelling, Senator WILHIAM J. HAnnis, of Georgia. [Applause.] 


ACCEPTANCE FOR THE UNITED STATES BY SENATOR WILLIAM J, HARRIS, OF 
GEORGIA 


Mr. Chairman and daughters of Doctor Long, ladies and gentlemen, 
and fellow Georgians, if anything could intensify the pleasure and 
pride that I feel to-day in accepting for our Government the statue 
of a citizen of Georgia, Dr. Crawford W. Long, who unquestionably 
was the first to use anesthetics in surgical operations, it is the fact 
that my father was a Georgia doctor and who practiced his profession 
for 50 years, 

Georgia is not the only State that has honored a physician. The 
statue of Doctor Gorrie, who discovered the process for the manufacture 
of artificial ice, was placed in Statuary Hall by our sister State, 
Florida. I am sure that all Georgians are proud of the fact that Gen, 
Joseph Wheeler and Dr. J. L. M. Curry, whose statues were placed 
here by the State of Alabama, and Sequoyah, the Cherokee Indian edu- 
cator, whose statue was erected here by the State of Oklahoma, were 
all born in Georgia. 

The physicians of the world have contributed to human progress in 
a measure unexcelled by any other profession. The records, which 
show that a half century ago the average age at death of people in 
the United States was about 42 years, and that a year ago it had 
advanced to about 54, prove beyond all question that the average 
duration of human life in civilized countries has been extended by 12 
years. This does not mean that the life span, which the Bible states 
is three score years and ten, has been changed, for there are to-day no 
more people per thousand living beyond 70 than there were 50 years 
ago. It does mean that there are far more of the children born that 
reach maturity and live until past middle age, making an average of 
12 years added to human life in civilized countries. The credit for 
most of this added life must, in good reason, be accorded the physi- 
cians, who care for the health of the people. 

The fundamental aims of the physician are the prolongation of life 
and the alleviation of human suffering. The use of an anesthetie for 
surgical operations promoted both these aims in large measure, and its 
now general use is responsible for a large part of the 12 years added 
recently to the average human life. This being true, it follows that 
the discovery of ether was one of the greatest human services ever 
rendered to mankind, and this by a young country doctor of Georgia. 
We had well be proud of that eminent fact. Men with great minds 
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ing during surgical operation. 

I am especially proud to accept in the name of the United States 
Government the statue to a Georgian whose humanitarianism has revo- 
lutionized the practice of surgery and been of untold benefit to 
mankind, 

One who is intimate with Crawford Williamson Long and his family 
has made the following statement about his life: 

“A life so exemplary and full of high ideals as was that of Craw- 
ford W. Long was largely the result of heredity and environment. 

“The Longs of Ulster, Ireland, were Scotch-Irish Presbyterians and 
men of prominence. For political reasons they were dispossessed of 
their lands upon which Samuel Long migrated to America and settled 
in Carlisle, Pa. He fought through the Revolutionary War and soon 
after its close came to Georgia as the head of a Presbyterian colony. 

“James Long, his son, and the father of Crawford Long, was born 
in Pennsylvania and received his early education in that State He 
was a leader in all public enterprises and by inheritance and sound 
business judgment became the wealthiest man in his district. 

“Although a merchant and planter he was so thoroughly versed 
in jurisprudence that his intimate friend, William H. Crawford, who 
was minister to France and once a candidate for President of the 
United States, and for whom his son Crawford was named, often 
consulted him upon legal technicalities, James Long held many offices 
of trust such as clerk of the superior court, member of the legislature, 
State senate, etc. Of a studious nature and the possessor of a fine 
library, he was deeply interested in the education of the masses. He 
endowed the school in his little town and selected the teachers. 

“ His four children were sent to Athens to be educated; the sons to 
the University of Georgia, the daughters to a select boarding school. 

“Crawford Long’s mother was Elizabeth Ware, of Virginia, the 
daughter of a large slave owner. One member of her family located in 
Augusta—Nicholas Ware, who became a United States Senator. The 
largest county in the State—Ware—was named for him. 

“Crawford Long was admitted by special permission at the age of 
14 to Franklin College, now University of Georgia, graduating with 
second honor and A. M. degree, 1835. He attended the medical de- 
partment- of the University of Kentucky and frequently visited the 
home of Henry Clay, who treated the young Georgian with special con- 
sideration, as he was aware that his father was his ardent supporter. 
In 1839 he graduated from the University of Pennsylvania, going im- 
mediately to a New York hospital to perfect himself in surgery, where 
he remained until August, 1841, when he located temporarily at Jeffer- 
son, Ga., after having received the best literary and medical training 
this country afforded. March 30, 1842, he performed his first surgical 
operation on a patient anesthetized by the inhalation of sulphuric 
ether. A few years later he moved to Athens and died in the discharge 
of his duty at the bedside of a patient, June 16, 1878.“ 

Doctor BoLAxD. It is next my privilege to present to you a surgeon 
of not only national but international reputation—the wonderful 
Instructor, the master surgeon and scientific investigator, Dr. Hugh H. 
Young, of Johns Hopkins Hospital. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF DR. HUGH H. YOUNG 


Mr, Chairman, daughters of Doctor Long, ladies and gentlemen, it 
is a great privilege to speak for the medical profession of America at 
the unveiling of the statue of one who was the first to conceive and 

curry out the greatest boon to suffering humanity. . 

For in comparison with surgical anesthesia all other contributions to 
medical science are trivial. 

Before anesthesia surgery was a horror, Surgical operations were 
dreadful ordeals—a hell to the patients, a purgatory to the surgeons, 
The frightful shrieks from the hospital operating rooms filled those 
waiting their turn in the wards with terror. 

The awful experiences of operative surgery and the attendant high 
mortality caused the best minds in medicine to avoid operations. 
Indeed, for centuries the major operations in Europe were left to 
itinerant butchers, and in England the barber surgeons did the work 
while the medical profession stood by and vainly tried to assuage the 
anguish of the patient, 

In a letter to the famous surgeon, Sir James Y. Simpson, a patient 
who had recently lost a leg by amputation thus described his tortures: 
“The blank whirlwind of emotion, the horror of great despair, and the 
sense of desertion by God and man, bordering close upon despair, which 
swept through my mind and overwhelmed my heart I can never forget, 
I watched all that the surgeon did with a fascinated intensity. I still 
recall with unwelcome vividness the spreading out of the instruments, 
the twisting of the tourniquet, the first incision, the fingering of the 
sawed bone, the sponge pressed on the flap, the tying of blood vessels, 
the stitching of the skin, and the bloody, dismembered limb lying on 
the floor. Their memory still haunts me.“ 

But the sufferings of high-minded, sensitive doctors in the midst of 
this welter of blood and misery were almost as great as those of 
the poor patients. Many of the most brilliant scions of Aesculapius 
have told how they have deserted surgery and even quit their cherished 
profession rather than continue in such heart-rending work. 
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How often,” says Dr. Valentine Mott (one of America’s greatest 
surgical pioneers), “when operating in some deep, dark wound, along 
the course òf some great vein, with thin walls, alternately distended 
and flaccid with the vital current—how often have I dreaded that some 
unfortunate struggle of the patient would deviate the knife a little 
from its proper course, and that I, who fain would be the deliverer, 
should involuntarily become the executioner, seeing my patient perish 
in my hands by the most appalling form of death! Had he been 
insensible I should have felt no alarm.” r 

The celebrated John Bell in describing the operation for stone- 
says: 

“The posture in which the patient is bound is horrible, but essen- 
tial to the performing of an operation where the slipping of one 
instrument or the misgiving of one stroke of the knife makes the 
difference of safety or death. He must be made to grasp his feet 
with his hands, and secured in that posture by cords encircling 
the wrists and ankles, and thus bended into a curve, is brought so 
near to the edge of the table that he is almost suspended in air. 

“Three medical assistants should hold him, one on each side; the 
third assistant should support his head and shoulders and keep him 
forward according to the operator's directions. A friend should stand 
by to speak to him, to encourage and to give him occasionally a little 
wine and water; and everything on the table of instrnments should 
be fairly arranged, and every attendant steady, silent, and observing. 
When the surgeon, advancing to the table thus arranged, warms the 
gorget while he grasps the knife and advances to make the lightning 
cuts which are to complete the operation.“ 

This was the routine in the homes of the rich, where attention de 
luxe was possible. What was done in the homes of the poor and most 
of all the operating shambles of the battle field? Amputations were 
often made with a swift blow of the ax or meat cleaver, followed by a 
red-hot iron to stanch the flow of blood, as they dared not use Hgatures 
to bind the bleeding arteries for fear of septic poisoning. But what 
was the medical profession about? Were there no efforts made to 
conquer pain and to improve surgical technique? 

Since the beginning of medical history our records show that the 
never despairing hope of physicians was to conquer pain and thus be 
allowed to carry oul surgical procedures with tranquil thoroughness 
rather than in a mad dash against pain and death. 

“Sacred, profane, and mythological literature abound in incident, 
fact, and fancy showing that from earliest times man has sought to 
assuage pain by some means of dulling consciousness. In these at- 
tempts many methods and divers agents have been employed. The 
inhalation of fumes from various substances, weird incantations, the 
external and internal application of drugs and many strange concoc- 
tions, pressure upon important. nerves and blood vessels, the laying on 
of hands, or animal magnetism, mesmerism, ete, have played their part 
in the evolution of anesthesia.” (Anesthesia, by J. T. Gwathmey.) 

Mandragora was used by both Greeks and Romans for hundreds of 
years to produce sleep, and Asiaties employed hashish to dull conecious- 
ness of pain. Later opium and hemlock were used. 

It was not until the early chemical discoveries of hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, oxygen, and nitrous oxide in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century that the way was found for a scientific anesthesia. Sir 
Humphrey Davy said in 1800, “ Since nitrous oxide is capable of de- 
stroying pain it may be used in surgical operation,” and 25 years 
later Hickman anesthetized rabbits with nitrous oxide and carried out 
many operations successfully upon them without a struggle. But 
these demonstrations went unheeded—the surgical theater continued 
to be a torture chamber! 

But nitrous oxide and sulphuric ether, neglected by the medical pro- 
fession, were seized upon by populace who found in them a pleasant 
means of becoming -exhilarated. Itinerant lecturers on the marvels 
of chemistry roamed over the country and popularized their meetings 
by giving the young people ether to breath while the audiences roared 
with laughter over their unconscious antics on the stage. 

The knowledge of and interest in these drugs reached even to the 
distant rural hamlets. In one of these, Jefferson, Jackson County, 
Ga., many miles from a railroad, Crawford W. Long was plying his 
profession of medicine. Fresh from the University of Pennsylvania, 
he knew of the exhilarating properties of these drugs and frequently 
furnished ether to young men who met at his office for an “ ether 
frolic” in the winter of 1841-42. But let him tell his story: 

“They were so much pleased with its effects that they afterwards 
frequently used it and induced others to do the same, and the prac- 
tice soon became quite fashionable in the county and some of the 
contiguous counties. 

“On numerous occasions I inhaled ether for its exhilarating proper- 
ties and would frequently, at some short time subsequent to its in- 
halation, discover bruised or painful spots on my person which I had 
no recollection of causing and which I felt satisfied were received 
while under the influence of ether. I noticed my friends while ether- 


ized received falls and blows which I believed were sufficient to pro- 
duce pain on a person not in a state of anesthesia, and on question- 
ing them they uniformly assured me that they did not feel the least 
pain from these accidents, Observing. these facts, I was led to be- 
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lieve that anesthesia was produced by the inhalation of ether, and 
that its use would be applicable in surgical operations. 

“The first patient to whom I administered ether in a surgical 
operation was Mr. James M. Venable, who then resided within two 
miles of Jefferson, and at present lives in Cobb County, Ga. Mr. 
Venable consulted me on several occasions in regard to the pro- 
priety of removing two small tumors situate on the back part 
of his neck but would postpone from time to time having the operation 
performed, from dread of pain. At length I mentioned to him the 
fact of my receiving bruises while under the influence of the vapor 
of ether withont suffering, and as I knew him to be fond of and ac- 
customed in Inbale ether, I suggested to him the probability that the 
operations might be performed without pain, and proposed operating 
on him while under its influence. He consented to have one tumor 
removed, and the operation was performed the same evening. The 
ether was given to Mr, Venable on a towel, and when fully under its 
influence I extirpated the tumor. 

“It was encysted and about half an inch in diameter. The patient 
continued to inhale ether during the time of the operation, and when 
informed it was over, seemed incredulous until the tumor was shown 
him. 

“He gave no evidence of suffering during the operation, and as- 
sured me, after it was over, that he did not experience the least 
degree of pain from its performance. This operation was performed 
on the 30th of March, 1842.” 

Here, then, was the first successful attempt to render a patient 
insensible to pain during a surgical operation! The beginning of a 
new era of incalculable relief of human suffering—an era which was 
to revolutionize surgery and make it a million times more efficient in 
alleviating human ills. 

Long did not rush into print, but like a painstaking, modest scien- 
tist, quietly continued his work, removing another tumor on the same 
patient a few weeks later, and then amputaing a toe under complete 
ether anesthesia in July. 

After that, his meager practice only furnished him a few surgical 
eases each year which he continued to operate upon under ether, 
while he bided his time, waiting for a major operation before publish- 
ing his claims to a discovery which he well realized would revolutionize 
surgery and startle the world. Long thus succinctly gives his motives: 

“I was anxious, before making my publication, to try etherization 
in a sufficient number of eases to fully satisfy my mind that anes- 
thesia was produced by the ether, and was not the effect of the imagi- 
nation or owing to any peculiar insusceptibility to pain in the persons 
experimented on. 

“At the time I was experimenting with ether there were physicians 
high in authority and of justly distinguished character who were the 
advocates of mesmerism, and recommended the induction of the mes- 
merie state as adequate to prevent pain in surgical operations. Not- 
withstanding thus sanctioned, I was an unbellever in the science, and 
of the opinion that if the mesmerie state could be produced at all it 
was only on those of strong imaginations and weak minds, and was 
to be ascribed solely to the workings of the patient's imagination. 
Entertaining this opinion, I was the more particular in my experiments 
in etherization. 

“Surgical operations are not of frequent occurrence in a country 
practice, and especially in the practice of a young physician; yet I 
was fortunate enough to meet with two cases in which I could satis- 
factorily test the anesthetic power of ether. From one of these 
patients I removed three tumors the same day; the inhalation of ether 
was used only in the second operation, and was effectual in preventing 
pain, while the patient suffered severely from the extirpation of the 
other tumors. In the other case I amputated two fingers of a negro 
boy; the boy was etherized during one amputation and not during the 
other; he suffered from one operation and was insensible during the 
other. 

“After fully satisfying myself of the power of ether to produce 
anesthesia, I was desirous of administering it in a severer surgical 
operation than any I had performed. In my practice, prior to the 
published account of the use of ether as an anesthetic, I had no 
opportunity of experimenting with it in a capital operation, my cases 
being confined, with one exception, to the extirpation of small tumors 
and the amputation of fingers and toes. 

“ While cautiously experimenting with ether, as cases occurred, with 
a view of fullr testing its anesthetic powers and its applicability 
to severe as well as minor surgical operations, others more favorably 
situated engaged in similar experiments, and consequently the publica- 
tion of etherization did not bide my time.’ 

„ know that I deferred the publication too long to receive any 
honor from the priority of discovery, but having by the persuasion of 
my friends presented my claim before the profession, I prefer that its 
correctness be fully investigated before the Medical Society. Should 
the society say that the claim, though well founded, is forfeited by 
not being presented earlier, I will cheerfully respond, so mote it be. 

“Not wishing to intrude upon the time of the society, I have made 
this short compendium of all the material points stated in my article in 
the journal, and if the society” wishes any further information on the 
subject I will cheerfully comply with their wishes.” 
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But are Long's documents genuine, complete, and convincing? I 
can personally testify that they are. In 1896, I chanced to meet 
Mrs. Fanny Long Taylor, who amazed me by saying that her father 
was the discoverer of surgical anesthesia. I had heard only of 
Morton in whose honor as the “discoverer of anesthesia" a great 
celebration was in preparation in Boston. I was thrilled when she 
said she could put Doctor Long’s documentary proofs in nry hands, 
and when a few days later I hurried through his time-stained papers, 
case-bistories, account books, affidavits from patients, attendants, physi- 
cians in his town and elsewhere in Georgla—all of which furnished 
overwhelming proof of the originality of his discovery and his suc- 
cessful employment of ether to produce complete anesthesia in numer- 
ous operations, I asked permission to present again his claims in 
greater detail. 

On looking into the literature I found that the great Dr. Marion 
Sims had ardently asserted that Long undoubtedly had done the first 
operation under ether anesthesia—antedating the work of Morton at the 
Massachusetts General by four years. Unfortunately Sims paper was 
distorted by a serious misstatement—he gave the credit for the idea 
of using ether to a Doctor Wilhite, one of Long's medical students, 
from whom Sims learned of Long's work. Wilhite's story was disproved 
by a ictter from Wilhite which I found among the Long papers, in 
which he, Wilhite, admitted his “ mistake” in making this claim. 

I found also that Morton’s son had vigorously assailed Long's 
methods, asserting that complete anesthesia was not produced; that 
the ether was used as at the ether frolles“; that the patient “ ad- 
ministered ether to himself and remained conscious all the time.” 

By happy fortune I found one of Doctor Long’s assistants still 
alive, and he (Dr. J, F. Groves) described how “ Doctor Long poured 
ether on a towel and held it to the patient’s nose and mouth * * * 
and determined when the patient was sufficiently etherized to begin 
operation by pinching him, and then gave me the towel, and I kept up 
the influence by holding it still to the patient's nose. The patient was 
entirely unconscious.” (Given in detail in Long, the Discoverer of 
Anesthesia—a presentation of his original documents by Hugh II. 
Young, the Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, August, 1898.) The 
Wilhite story of priority of idea, advanced by Sims, I was able to dis- 
prove by a letter from Wilhite himself, which admitted his“ mistake.” 

Lack of time forbids my describing many interesting phases of the con- 
test for the honor of this colossal discovery. Jackson and Morton, who 
obtained a patent for their “ discovery“ (the nature of the anesthetic, 
which they called “letheon,” being kept secret) on the basis of Jack- 
son's giving Morton the idea, and Morton using it on the first cases 
(dental), subsequently disagreed, and Doctor Jackson hearing of Long's 
claims, visited him in Georgia to investigate them and then generously 
wrote as follows: 


Bostox, Thursday, April 11, 1861. 
To the EDITORS or THE Boston MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL, 

Messrs. Eprrors: At the request of the Hon, Mr. Dawson, United 
States Senator from Georgia, on March 8, 1854, I called upon Dr. C. W. 
Long, of Athens, Ga. From the documents shown me by Doctor Long 
it appears that he employed sulphuric ether as an anesthetic agent: 

First. March 30, 1842, when he extirpated a small glandular tumor 
from the neck of James M. Venable, a boy in Jefferson, Ga., now dead. 

Second. July 3, 1842, in the amputation of the toe of a negro boy 
belonging to Mrs. Hemphill, of Jackson, Ga. 

Third. September 9, 1843, in extirpation of a tumor from the head 
of Mary Vincent, of Jackson, Ga. 

Fourth. January 8, 1845, in the amputation of a finger of a negro 
boy belonging to Ralph Bailey, of Jackson, Ga. 

Copies of the letters and depositions’ proving these operations with 
ether were all shown me by Doctor Long. 

I then called on Profs. Joseph and John Le Conte, then of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, at Athens, and inquired if they knew Doctor Long 
and what bis character was for truth and veracity. They both assured 
me that they knew bim well and that no one who knew him in that town 
would doubt his word, and that he was an honorable man in all 
respects. 

Subsequently, on revisiting Athens, Doctor Long showed me his folio 
journal, or account book, in which stand the following entries: 


James Venable: 


March 30, 1842, ether and excising tumor — $2.00 
May 18, sul, etber mmm mm m 25 
June 6, excising tumor 2. 00 


On the upper half of the same page several charges for ether sold 
to the teacher of the Jefferson Academy are recorded, which ether 
Doctor Long told me was used by the teacher in exhibiting its exhil- 
arating effects, and he said the boys used it for the same purpose in 
the academy. I observed that all these records bore the appearance of 
old and original entries in the book, 

s s $ + * $ * 

I have waited, expecting Doctor Long to publish his statements and 
evidence in full, and therefore have not before published what I learned 
from him. He is a very modest, retiring man, and not disposed to 
bring his claims before any but a medical or scientific tribunal, 
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Had he written to me in season I would have presented his claim to 
the Academy of Sciences of France, but he allowed his case to go by 
default, and the academy knew no more of his claims to the practical 
use of ether in surgical operations than I did. 

CHARLES T. Jackson, M. D. 

Boston, April 8, 1861. 


Long's claims were therefore shown to rest on solid evidence. He 
had produced complete anesthesia by ether which he personally admin- 
istered, had operated painlessly, and on several cases four years before 
anyone else. He had not kept his anesthetic secret, but had told fellow 
physicians of his town and State of his work. By strange coincidence 
Morton did not publish his epoch-making cases, but it remained for 
one who had not even done the operations, Dr. H. J. Bigelow, to be- 
come his mouthpiece and advocate in the sad spectacle of litigation 
and controversy between the rival New England claimants for a bonus 
from Congress for the discovery of anesthesia. In this Doctor Long 
took no part, but a presentation of his documents by Senator Dawson, 
of Georgia, promptly killed the bill to give Morton $100,000, 

On March 30. 1912, on the seventieth anniversary of his first opera- 
tion, a great celebration was staged at his alma mater—the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania—in honor of Long's discovery of anesthesia. 

That the general usage of ether in surgery came after the surgeons 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital had operated upon cases anes- 
thetized by Morton no one will gainsay. But in this epoch-making dis- 
covery and the general adoption of anesthesia there is surely “ glory 
enough for all.” 

I have already consumed so much time that little can be told of the 
immense benefit which promptly accrued to surgery and to humanity 
by the discovery of anesthesia. 

Surgery was unshackled, physicians returned to the operating table, 
the shrieks of the torture chamber ceased, and the operating amphi- 
theater became a place of quiet scientific endeavor to master the 
ravages of disease with the humane use of the knife. Conditions, 
heretofore hopeless, were brought under the sway of surgery; sur- 
geons rapidly acquired a daring, a dexterity, and exquisite skill that 
has resulted in the most amazing progress witnessed in any art. 

Before anesthesia, only 34 cases a year were operated on at the 
Massachusett's General. In five years the number had tripled, and 
in 50 years the increase was a hundredfold. 

In the surgical textbooks before 1842 one finds described only 
minor procedures and emergency operations. Within 10 years the 
changes wrought were immense; splendid new conquests over dis- 
ease by surgery were reported. The advance was rapid, but not until 
Pasteur’s great work on spontaneous generation (1862) and diseases 
of silkworms in 1865 and Lister's announcement of his discovery 
of surgical antisepsis in 1867 was the capstone placed upon Long's 
work of 15 years before. Surgery was delivered from the horrors of 
pain and infection, and, like an animal freed from a black dungeon 
of despair, bounded forth into the pure light of science. 

Disease, now explained by the germ theory, rapidly fell before one 
masterful research after another, while surgeons boldly went forth to 
conquer the hidden terrors of the abdomen, the chest, the brain, and 
every corner of the human organism was finally brought under the 
searching rays of scientific medicine. 

Without the gift of anesthesia where would we be to-day? Accus- 
tomed as we are to behold the wonderful accomplishments of modern 
medicine and surgery with complacency, what a tumult would ensue 
were we to revert again to the days of the great discoverer whose 
memory we celebrate to-day in the unveiling of this splendid replica of 
Crawford Williamson Long. 

Doctor Botanp. The great State of Pennsylvania could well claim a 
part in the production of Doctor Long as well as the State of Georgia, 
in as much as Doctor Long graduated In medicine from the splendid 
medical department of that venerable institution in 1839. 

In the regretted absence of Senator PEPPER, his place will be taken 
by the vice provost of the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. George 
William McClellan. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF DR. GEORGE W. M’CLELLAN 

Mr. President, daughters of Doctor Long, ladies, and gentlemen, in 
the unavoidable absence of Senator Perpeg, our distinguished alumnus, 
it is my pleasure to be the spokesman of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in joining in this tribute to our great alumnus. 

Those of us who are fairly acquainted with the problems in the life 
of the university of to-day must needs for our encouragement and 
inspiration pause occasionally and look across the years into the past. 
The university which I represent stretches back 186 years into the 
history of our country and is inseparably connected with its develop- 
ment. 

There are no scales of measurement by which one may calculate 
what the alumni of any college or university, acgoss the space of years, 
has contributed toward the relief of human suffering and the pro- 
longation of human life. We are very proud that we can join with 
the University of Georgia in claiming Doctor Long as one of our sons. 
We are proud of the fact that he went out from our medical school, 
and as a practicing physician made this great discovery for the relief 
of human suffering. 
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It gives me pleasure, in behalf of our provost, Doctor Pennyman, 
to present these flowers to the ladies of Doctor Long's family in recog- 
nition of their faithful, loyal devotion to his memory, and to the put- 
ting of the truth before mankind. [Applause.] 

On behalf of our alumni in the city of Washington I wish to present 
this wreath in tribute to the memory of our distinguished alumnns, 
who has given an illustration to all Pennsylvania men of an ideal 
spirit. [Applause.] 

Doctor BoLAN D. Crawford Long was one of the charter members of 
the Medical Association of Georgia, which was organized in 1849, at 
which time he presented his first paper on this subject before its 
body. 

One of the very young associates of Doctor Long—at this time it is 
hard to believe that he was an associate, when we look at him—in 
the latter days of the life of Doctor Long was a young physician who 
was destined to become a leader in the profession in later years. 
This man I have the honor to introduce to you now, one who has done 
much to perpetuate the fame of Doctor Long, Dr. L. G. Hardman, 
speaking for the Medical Association of Georgia. 


RESPONSE BY DR. L. G. HARDMAN FOR THE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
GEORGIA 

Mr. Chairman, Doctor Long’s daughters, Senators, Congressmen, 
ladies, and gentlemen, before I undertake to present my short paper 
to you I wish to call to your attention this fact, that our distinguished 
physician and surgeon from Johns Hopkins has given the credit to a 
foreigner, if I may so term it, to Sir Joseph Lister, as the discoverer 
of antiseptic surgery. I propose to present to you in my paper another 
Georgian who did antiseptic surgery and taught it prior to 1867—in 
the sixties—during the war between the States. 

The honor and privilege has been granted me to represent the Medi- 
cal Association of Georgia on this occasion. Indeed, it is a great joy 
and gratification to be permitted to be present, bringing with me the 
hearts and souls of all Georgians, who feel so grateful for the dis- 
covery made by one of her sons, Dr. Crawford W. Long, who has con- 
tributed so much to the world. 

Dr. Crawford W. Long was a charter member of the Medical Asso- 
ciation of Georgia, which was organized March 20, 1849. Other mem- 
bers of the association who stand out as pioneers in medical science 
are Dr. L. D. Ford, of Augusta, the first president of this association 
and who was first to advocate quinine for the cure of malaria, and Dr, 
L. A. Dugas, of Augusta, the discoverer of mesmeric anesthesia and 
gave to the world antiseptic surgery; he was also first to advocate 
laparotomy for gunshot wounds in his famous paper read before the 
International Medical Congress in Philadelphia in 1876. The works 
of these still live to bless humanity. 

The great physician and Georgian, Dr. Crawford W. Long, was in 
touch with the burdens and responsibilities of the doctors of this or- 
ganization, and with his humble, gentle, and sweet- disposition was 
often enabled by his advice and wise counsel to lft the weight of the 
burden from his fellow doctor in many ways as well as in the practice 
of his profession. I can not express to you the great esteem and appre- 
ciation in which be was held by his coworkers in his noble profession. 
This organization is here in spirit, in love, and joy to witness the high 
honor that is now being conferred upon him, one of its most distin- 
guished members. His highest ambition was to serve humanity, 
Several years elapsed before the world began to know of his discovery. 
However, his friends and neighbor doctors were enthusiastic over his 
discovery and works, While that is true, the administration of sul- 
phuric ether and his teachings were contributing untold relief to the 
world. But to-day God smiles upon this gathering as we lift the veil 
from his statue, He was a follower of the lowly Nazarene who came 
into the world to destroy sin and relieve pain. The climax in his 
work was reached when he discovered sulphuric ether as an anms- 
thetic. I wish the members of this association who have crossed the 
great beyond could have lived to witness the erection of this statue 
to the memory of Doctor Long, especially Dr. Howard Williams, who 
gave an expression in a paper read before the Medical Assoeiation of 
Georgia on its fiftieth anniversary, from which I quote: 

“Of these, one truly great, one name sublime, 
Will ring with praise, so long as art and time 
Shall last—and men grow ill—Crawford W. Long. 
May his fair name resound in prose and song 
While ether robs the surgeon's knife 
Of its sharp edge, which wounds in saving life; 
UnrivaJed merit his to ether's fame, 

Yet this renown others unjustly claim. 

Be ours the task, with credit to unroll 

His honor just one fame's eternal scroll; 
Nor let this day the flaming sun go down 
Until a fund begins with which to crown 
His grand success in marble white or brass 
Of statue great, so all may see who pass, 
And the unnumbered many thousands can 
With ringing voice exclaim, behold the man 
Whom God the ethereal art hath showed 
Once used when Eve on Adam was bestowed.” 
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The claimants, Dr. Charles T. Jackson, W. T. G. Morton, and 
Wells, deserve credit for their research and their use of anesthesia 
and we would be glad If they, too, could be placed here in company 
with Crawford W. Long. Their spirits no doubt mingle in company 
in the world beyond, and converse in an invisible way in this Statuary 
Hall. 

We have in the United States 7,370 hospitals with a capacity of 
813,926 beds, and to indicate to some degree the contribution he has 
made to humanity, I have attempted to secure from various institu- 
tions, namely, the University of Pennsylvania, College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of New York, Johns Hopkins Hospital, the National Goy- 
ernment in Washington, and the American Medical Association, the 
number of anesthesias that are given daily, not only in this 
country but in the world, but we find no records, Johns Hopkins 
reports 4,285 in a year; the Hospital Library and Service Bureau 
estimates 3,000,000 in the United States yearly, and with this esti- 
mate I have reached the conclusion that out of the population of 
113,493,720 in the United States, 2.6 per cent are anesthetized 
yearly; on the same basis or percentage, 42,448,000 are anesthetized 
yearly in the world, This will, to some extent, indicate the great 
service and relief to human suffering. Not only that, but it has 
made possible the radical cure by the surgeon's procedure which here- 
tofore they were unable to do. In fact, in medical science, and sur- 
gery especially, it has been made possible for the eye of the surgeon 
to look on the interior of the human body while the patient is under 
the influence of the anesthesia, and with a trained eye remove dis- 
eased and injured tissues that before were never known to the world. 
All repairs from accidents, injuries, and gunshot wounds in the 
great World War and other wars, made it possible to save life, 
preserve limbs, and restore health, which the world can only appre- 
ciate in the great progress in medical science. 

I would not pass by without noticing those in the Statuary Hall 
in whose company he has been placed; to them I would say that while 
you have passed to your reward, yet you live and speak for each 
State and each section the principles for which you lived and are 
here to bear witness to; Abraham Lincoln, who speaks for the abo- 
lition of slavery, union of States, and freedom of man; Miss Frances 
E. Willard, who speaks for the conservation of the character and 
souls of men and the abolition of the liquor traffic, his greatest enemy: 
J. L. M. Curry, who was born in Georgia, stands for the abolition of 
ignorance, the great foe of the world; Thomas H. Benton, Daniel 
Webster, and John C. Calhoun, who stirred the world with their wis- 
dom and oratory, in whose company he has been placed; Ulysses S. 
Grant and Kirby Smith, representing the conquerors of this great 
Union as warrfors; and Robert E. Lee, the ideal soldier and general— 
the conqueror of passion and prejudice of men, and others; all stand 
here to impress the ages with their purity and their contributions to 
the world. It is in their company and in this great Nationa] Capitol we 
rejoice in being recognized by the world for the services rendered by 
Crawford W. Long, the discoverer of sulphuric ether as an anesthetic. 
He has come to live with you for all time, presenting to the world 
his discovery as a destroyer of human pain. [Applause.] 

Doctor BoLanp. This occasion would not be complete unless we heard 
from the only woman Senator in the world, that remarkable lady whom 
we all love so well, one whose interest in the welfare of her people 
never flags, former Senator Rebecca Latimer Felton, of Georgia. 
Applause. 

RESPONSE BY REBECCA LATIMER FELTON, FORMER UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM GEORGIA 


Beloved daughters of Doctor Long, Senators, Congressmen, and this 
goodly company assembled here to do honor to Georgia, the greatest 
mystery of human existence is the birth of a little child. It will 
always rank as a miracle to the searcher after truth. 

Why the Almighty Creator of heaven and of earth selected the woman 
to insure the care and the affection of the mother to the little one in 
the most critical period of its early existence has never been explained 
to me by Bible or by science; but the fact remains that the woman 

as thus selected, thus emphasized, and mother love comes next to 

ne Divine love in the story of every human life. This relation of the 
mother to the unborn child is universal, for every child has had its own 
mother, 

In the Bible story of Adam and Eve the latter was penalized for 
disobedience by the travail of mind and body in the pains of childbirth 
In this connection it is meet and proper to-day to emphasize and 
eulogize the discovery of an antidote for such physical and mental 
wiffering when the pangs of maternity were unavoidable. 

From a viewpoint of over 90 years, it is my privilege and my pleas- 
ure to bring to your attention the almost universal use and the im- 
portance of Doctor Long's discovery to the child-bearing women of 
the world. How many women, in the previous years, found their own 
death struggle joined to the death struggle of the child, can never 
be known. Such a chronicle, or such statistics, would be impossible. 
Therefore, how beautiful are the feet of those that brought glad 
tidings and a surcease from pain, until the mother could welcome her 
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baby to her own arms with relief from acute suffering; and there 
is no light on land or sea like that light from the eyes of the mother 
who can take her baby to her heart and feel that her baby is safe 
and normal, and equipped for future existence, and that she also is a 
monument of God's saving mercy to be its nearest and dearest friend. 

This hall of fame is largely occupied by military heroes. Time 
would fail me to elaborate the extent of America's devotion to her 
war heroes; but in this presence, and before this goodly company, 
we come here as Georgians to pay tribute to a distinguished Georgian 
who ied the way into the greatest discovery known to all the ages, 
for this surcease of pain when the child first sees the light of day. 

Because you love the name and the memory of your mother, just 
as I love the name and memory of my mother, by this token I ask 
you to pay respect and honor to this farseeing inventor, or this dis- 
coverer, or this explorer, just as you please, Dr. Crawford Long, of 
the State of Georgia; and may I not offer this little tribute from 
those of Georgia, in the name of the motherhood of all America. 
LApplause.] 

Doctor BOLAND. We are delighted to have on the program to-day a 
worthy representative of the modern anesthetist, who is here to pay 
tribute to the first anesthetist. I present Dr. William Hamilton Long, 
of Louisville, Ky., secretary of the Southern Association of Anesthetists. 

Doctor Lone. Mr. Chairman, daughters of Doctor Long, and members 
of the Crawford W. Long Memorial Association, ladies and gentlemen, 
permit me at the outset to say that I deeply appreciate the honor of 
the recognition accorded the Southern Assaciation of Anesthetists at 
this historic event. It is as a representative of that body that I 
appear before you to add our mite to the great wealth of love, of honor, 
of respect, of tribute, of glory, all long delayed, that = to-day are 
laid at the feet of this great man. 

For he was truly great. The very primary essentials of true great- 
ness, the very fundamental attributes of this rare quality are the ont- 
standing features of Crawford Long's character—humility, modesty, 
unselfishness. While false claimants of the honor so rightfully his 
wrangled and quarreled, he remained serene and supreme. Quietly, 
unostentatiously he continued his work. To one with bis conception 
of ethical standards the idea of entering such a controversy was repug- 
nant, It was beneath the dignity of a physician; it was out of keeping 
with the delicate and charming code of honor and of custom that 
obtained among gentlemen in the South. 

Crawford Long wished merely to find the truth. Probably he felt 
that in the full measure of time, the truth, the honor, and the credit 
would be properly adjusted. His primary concern was not with fame, 
and less, far less with rewards of gold. He wooed no such fickle god- 
desses, nor was deviated by their siren calls from the simple path of 
duty which lay before him. Straight, clear-cut, and well defined. He 
was busy, and with the enthusiasm of the ministry of his profession ; 
with the satisfaction of a loved physician who is successfully alleviat- 
ing suffering and relieving pain, he left his place as a pioneer in medi- 
cine, his heritage of fame to the future, to posterity. That he had em- 
blazoned his name in the golden letters that spell suffering’s surcease 
and pain's assuagement, he no doubt knew. 

That he had placed it with that of Jenner, of McDowell, of Sims, I 
make no doubt he realized, but it was no part of his duty as he con- 
ceived it to sound the trumpets heralding his achievement. With 
beautiful modesty, he left that to a later generation. Not until others 
appeared claiming his honor was he prevailed upon to present his data. 
And how simply he rose to refute the claims of those whose moving 
force was greed; whose every effort was directed toward a recognition 
that would take the form of gold. He held himself aloof from those who 
would capitalize, commercialize a discovery that has been mankind's 
greatest boon. In all the archives of history, general, religious, or 
scientific, there is no incident that more beautifully reflects the true 
character of a great man than does Crawford Long's simple statement 
of his own attitude in the unsavory controversy which his unworthy 
rivals had instigated: “My only wish about it is to be regarded as 
the benefactor of my race.“ There is concentrated in a sentence the 
code of a doctor and the character of a gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, this occasion, sublime and noble in its purpose, immor- 
tal in its memory, should cause the heart of every human being on 
earth to overflow anew with grateful sentiment for Crawford Long. 

The man whose genius transformed the revelry of irresponsible 
youth into a triumphant victory over a terror that was second only 
to death; who changed the operating theater from a shambles into a 
shining beacon light of hope; who made the scalpel an emblem of 
mercy where once it had been an implement of torture, comes to-day 
into his own. On an anniversary of the day his boon came to drive 
from surgery its agony we come, weakly and tardily, to do him that 
honor, to give to his memory that tribute so long o'erdue. 

Truth travels but a sluggish steed, but truth must be served. 
To-day there is not af household in the civilized world that has not 
personal reason to revere his memory and to bless his name. No 


better example exists of the solemnity of the “eternal fitness of 
things than is provided by thus enshrining his memory in this hall 
One more illustrious figure bas been added to this 


of hallowed fame. 
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proud galaxy of the Nation’s great. None in this hall of heroes is 
more worthy of his place, His native State, sensitive always and 
responsive to her obligations, has displayed rare wisdom and ripe 
judgment in selecting her most worthy son to perpetuate her glory 
through the ages. How fitting that this likeness is hewn from native 
marble indigenous to his own beloved Georgia. Its ruggedness and 
its delicacy of texture symbolize alike his character and his sensitive 
and delicate refinement. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Southern Association of Anesthetists, 
1 beg to extend congratulations to Georgia and to the Crawford W. 
Long Memorial Association. At its inception this organization pledged 
its support to any movement that would hasten justice and enshrine 
the truth, The Southern Association of Anesthetists flings from its 
masthead Long's likeness, We are proud to be represented here. We 
are proud to be a witness to this &xample of truth, oft crushed to earth, 
rising at last, supreme, defiant. “The wheels of God grind slowly, 
but they grind exceeding fine.” Crawford Williamson Long is at last 
among his peers. [Applause.] 

Doctor Bouanp. We have heard the surgeon and the anesthetist, and 
now comes one who often seems the most important in the sick room, 
the strong right arm of the medical profession, the trained nurse; God 
bless her! [Applause.] In placing her last on the program, thoroughly 
we believe that the last should be best. I have the honor to present 
Miss Virginia Gibbes, of Atlanta, Ga., speaking for the nurses. 

Miss Greses. Mr. Chairman; daughters of Doctor Long; ladies and 
gentlemen, to-day I come to voice the spirit of the daughters of the 
Southland who wait by the bedside of pain—not only the voice of the 
nurses of the Southland but the voice of the great army of women who 
span the globe and watch while others sleep. 

In the white, still operating room, in ås many hospitals as there are 
cities in the wide world, silent prayers have gone up to the great God 
above us in deepest gratitude to Him for placing in the beart and mind 
of Dr. Crawford Long the beneficent and wonderful discovery of ether 
anesthesia. 

Although with bated breath we nurses stand by the operating table 
as we watch the skilled hands of the surgeons, we know that peacefully 
sleeping the patient le being restored to health again without acknowl- 
edgment of pain, 

In our Army hospitals during the time of the great World War, both 
in this country and over there,“ our hearts crushed by the terror of 
it all, one bright light shown through the darkness, and that was 
that pain could be deadened by ether until the surgeons could complete 
their work. 

We are grateful, Doctor Long, for the peace your discovery has 
brought to our little patients, our braye Little patients, the little 
children who have to undergo operations so that spines may be made 
Straight, limbs be made to walk—so that little bodies may run out 
with joy into God's beautiful world in the gladness of health. 

It is with pride that I can say that fate directed my footsteps to 
the town of your birth, and there my heart was awed by the thought 
in our own red hills of Georgia, in a small town far removed from 
clinics and large hospitals, was born the one destined to bring peace 
to the suffering, a peace not unlike the soft peace that pervaded the 
very atmosphere around your homestead. 

The nurses in the years to come whose feet shall pass this sacred 
spot will pause and with the same gratitude that we feel In our hearts 
to-day will say, “ Forever dear will be your memory, Doctor Long, for 
the inestimable good ether anesthesia has done on earth and will 
continue to do until the coming of the Great Physician.” 

I I bring a wreath from the Georgia Association of Graduate Nurses 
to Doctor Long’s memory. [Applause.] 

Doctor Bouanp. In addition to the wreath just presented from the 
nurses I would like to call attention to the other wreaths placed here, 
one from the city of Thomasville, Ga., the birthplace of Crawford 
Long, one from the University of Georgia, one from the Medical Asso- 
ciation of Georgia, and one from the Medical Alumni Association of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and this one from the Georgia Pharma- 
ceutical Association, 

In addition to that I would call your attention to these two gavels, 
which were loaned for this occasion, which were made from a mul- 
berry tree which stands in front of the building in which Doctor Long 
first used ether. We thank you for your attention, 


CRAWFORD w. LONG 
By J. T. Hudson, of Lincolnton, Ga. 


Not thine upon the gory front 
Where Mars the gage of battle wields; 
Where, alas! too oft is wont 
That right to might inglorious yields— 
Where, in serried ranks arrayed, 
Food for shot and shell and blade, 
Men as puny pawns are played— 
Pawn to ambition, pawn to greed; 
Not this, O Georgian, be thy meed, 
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Nay! Twere not thine the gift 
To soar in realms of phantasy! 
Not thine the boon of song to lift 
To rapturous heights of minatrelsy! 
Not these fleet symbols of decay, 
Ephemeral tokens of a day, 
Not these—the laurel and the bay! 
Not so! For thee awaits a nobler lot 
Than song unsung and then—forgot. 


‘Twas not ordained for thee to read 
Thy name engrossed upon the page 
Where others madly sought to lead! 
Ambitions crash and passions rage! 
Nay! For inscribed thereon 
(The forehead of a skeleton) 
Awafts—at last—oblivion ! 
A meteor's flash—such is fame 
Not this thy goal—an empty name! 


Be this thy sole beatitude ; 
This sculptured tribute to thy worth— 
This—the boon of gratitude, 
The highest, noblest gift on earth— 
For unborn millions yet shall sing— 
Prince and peasant both shall bring 
Where'er is pain or suffering 
This grateful plaudit, “Yes; well done, 
Georgia's splendid, noble son!" 


EDWIN MARKHAM'S POEM “THE MAN WITH THE HOE” 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, this is the anniver- 
sary of the birth of Edwin Markham, the well-beloved poet. I 
therefore ask that his best-known poem, “The Man With the 
Hoe,” be inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the poem was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE MAN WITH THE HOR 


(Written after seeing Millet’s world-famous painting of a brutalized 
f toiler) 


God made man in his own image, 
In the image of God made He him.—Genesis, 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 
Is this the thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of Eternity? 

Is this the dream He dreamed who shaped the suns 
And markt their ways upon the ancient deep? 
Down all the caverns of hell to their last gulf 
There is no shape more terrible than this— 

More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed— 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul— 
More packt with danger to the universe. 

What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 

Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 

The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages look; 
Time's tragedy is in that aching stoop; 

Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned, and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the powers that made the world, 
A protest that is also prophecy. 

O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing, distorted and soul quenched? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape; 

Touch it again with immortality; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 

O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the future reckon with this man? 
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How answer his brute question in that hour 

When whirlwinds of rebellion shake all shores? 

How will it be with Kingdoms and with kings 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb terror shall rise to judge the world, 
After the silence of the centuries? 


(Copyright by Edwin Markham, 1899, 1924.) 


THE PROHIBITION LAW 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement by Bishop James 
Cannon, jr., chairman of the commission on temperance and 
social service of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate on the subject of prohibition. 

There being no objection, Bishop Cannon’s statement was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY BISHOP James CANNON, JR., CHAIRMAN OF COMMISSION 
ON TEMPERANCE AND SOCIAL SERVICE OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH SOUTH, BEFORE SENATE JUDICIARY SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS 
ON PROHIBITION 


I appear before the committee to-day as the representative of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, the third largest Protestant de- 
nomination in the country, with a membership of over 2,600,000 with 
over 2,300,000 Sunday-school scholars, and about 300,000 members of 
young people’s societies. I have been elected by the general conference 
as the chairman of the commission on temperance and social service 
of this church for the past 12 years, and at the meeting of that com- 
mission on April 1 last, was requested to represent at this hearing 
the position of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, as it has been 
indicated by resolutions unanimously adopted by 340 district confer- 
ences, by 54 annual conferences, by the college of bishops, and hy the 
general conference itself. (The influence of Methodism has been con- 
sistently and persistently and vigorously thrown against the liquor 
traffic ever since the establishment of the United Methodist Society 
by John Wesley nearly 200 years ago, and it is a pleasant duty to 
place on record at this hearing the attitude of our branch of Metho- 
dism on the questions now under consideration by this committee.) 


“TO PROMOTE THE GENERAL WELFARE ” 


The eighteenth, commonly called the prohibition, amendment can 
not be considered or understood apart from the legislation which pre- 
ceded it. It is the high-water mark attained after 75 years of effort 
by the American people to reduce to a minimum the admitted eyils 
from the traffic in intoxicating liquors. The one and the only purpose 
of the cighteenth amendment is, to quote the words of the preamble 
to the Constitution, “ to promote the general welfare“ by the restric- 
tion of the activities of the individual citizen in the manufacture, the 
sale, the transportation, the exportation, and the importation of in- 
toxicating liquors for beverage purposes. Intoxication is that condi- 
tion in which a citizen has lost control of his physical, his intellectual, 
and his moral powers; in short, of himself. The one and only pur- 
pose of the eighteenth amendment, therefore, is “to promote the gen- 
eral welfare” by prohibiting the traffic in that which experience has 
demonstrated does cause hundreds of thousands of citizens to lose 
control of themselves, and to become, therefore, not only unfitted to 
perform properly the duties which they owe to the State, society at 
large, and their families, but frequently also to become a menace and a 
public nuisance. The fundamental question, therefore, before this 
committee is whether the eighteenth amendment and the enforcement 
act, commonly called the Volstead law, “do promote the general wel- 
fare.“ If not, will the legislation under consideration by this com- 
mittee, if adopted, assist in that purpose? 

PREVIOUS CONDITIONS AND LEGISLATION 
No proper answer can be given to this question without some con- 
sideration of previous conditions and of past liquor legislation, It is 
difficult for the younger generation to visualize or, Indeed, even to credit 
the actual conditions which existed in the good old days when men 
put their feet on the brass rail and blew the foam off the glass. 
THE TRAFFIC LEGALIZED 


1, In those days great distilleries and breweries were running openly 
and legally full blast, manufacturing hundreds of millions of gallons 
of intoxicants, saloons running up to the tens of thousands (over 
175,000 in all) were found on the prominent corners of every village, 
town, and city, and intoxicants were sold and drunk publicly by men 
and women in hotels, high and low; intoxicants were sold in city and 
country clubs, and were served at practically all public dinners and 
banquets. To drink until one was a silly fool, or under the table, to be 
carried home or put to bed by others, was not only no disgrace but 
a proper ending of a midnight spree. 


POLITICAL GRAFT AND CORRUPTION 
2. The liquor traffic practically dominated the political life of town, 


city, State, and Nation. Its heavy band was felt in elections of 
Mayors, members of city councils, members of the police force, prose- 
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euting attorneys; judges on the bench, members of legislatures, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and it insisted upon being consulted even on the 
matter of presidential nominations. No town or city ordinance, no 
State or congressional legislation which could possibly affect in any 
way the moral betterment of the community, the diminution of the 
sale of intoxicants, or of opportunities for gambling in any of its 
form, or restrictions upon red-light districts could be considered or 
adopted without the active, and usually successful opposition of the 
liquor traffic, acting through some agent or attorney of the State or 
National Liquor Dealers“ Association. For 30 years I personally 
waged battle after battle with them in town, city, State, and Nation. 
The traffic had at its command all the forces of the underworld, with 
every ward heeler and political pimp, linked with men higher up in 
an ascending scale, until the slimy trail led to the office of the boss 
of the city or State. The graft and corruption in connection with 
prohibition enforcement of to-day concerning which so much clamor is 
raised by the opponents of the prohibition law is but a drop in the 
bucket, compared with the graft and corruption which prevailed every- 
where in the old saloon days. Concerning this condition, the New York 
Times in an editorial utterance last year declared: 

“The politicians ought to know that the country adopted the pro- 
hibitory amendment because among other things there had been a cor- 
rupting partnership between the saloon and the political organizations, 
It was difficult, if not impossible, to enforce such regulatory laws con- 
cerning the liquor traffic as there were, because the saloonkeeper had a 
pull with the politicians and was permitted to disregard the law as a 
reward for his assistance in election. The back room of the saloon 
was political headquarters, and there was a time when the saloon was 
the voting place, and the brewers and distillers subsidized political 
parties as the price to continué winking at irregularities,” 

A later editorial in the Times in August, 1925, declared: 

“A correspondent of the London Observer emphasizes as one of the 
most important results of prohibition here the present freedom of our 
politics from saloon or liquor influence and control. That the boot- 
leggers are quite without power in some of our lower political circles 
could not be denied safely, but it is a petty power compared with that 
which the saloon keepers of old exercised in practically every State, and 
nobody questions that the saloon is gone forever from the United 
States, and nobody ventures to defend it or to demand its return.” 

To those opponents of prohibition who are denouncing it because of 
the corruption and graft in connection with the bootlegging traffic, we 
would commend a study of the horrible conditions in preprohibition 
days. 

SEAT OF VICH AND CRIMB 


3. In those days the saloon was the rendezvous, the harboring place, 
the recruiting station of vice and crime. Its allies were the gambling 
house and the brothel. Its back parlors and its wine rooms were the 
avenues to debauchery and ruin of multiplied thousands of women and 
girls. The number of girls and boys ruined to-day by hip-pocket flasks 
are few indeed compared to the slaughter of the innocents in those 
days. The immorality of the present day arises more from other 
causes. The transit from the saloon to the house of Ul fame was easy, 
and intoxicants could be found there when the saloon was closed, 
Nine-tenths of the saloons were beer saloons, the most of them con- 
trolled by the great breweries. They were absolutely lawless. They 
obeyed no restriction, The brewers paid for police protection, and if 
some violations were too flagrant, the fines were paid, but the lawless- 
ness continued. The greater part of the drunkenness was beer drunken- 
ness, My college days were spent at a Methodist college in Virginia 
and a Presbyterian college at Princeton. The authorities of both 
institutions were opposed to drinking by the students, but there were 
saloons in both places, and although the law of Virginia forbade the 
sale of liquor to minors or to students, I helped carry my drunken 
classmates to their rooms and put them to bed. They were drunk, dis- 
gustingly drunk, on beer bought through a runner of the saloons, 
and there was far more drunkenness among the young people and 
among the college students in those days than there is to-day. I 
visited the homes of people in those days and saw husbands lying 
on the bed in a drunken stupor or so noisy and quarrelsome as to 
require the police. I saw wives and mothers, gaunt and hollow-eyed, 
weeping and despairing, working themselves to death to feed and care 
for tbeir hungry, half-clothed, barefooted children. On one occasion 
the ladies of my church bought clothing and shoes and a coffin in which 
to bury a child who had died for lack of proper food, and the next 
morning when I came for the funeral service the father had taken the 
clothing and shoes to his saloon keeper and traded them for drink and 
was back in the house in a drunken rage. Those were some of the 
features of those days. Well may the opponents of prohibition assert 
and declare and asseverate that nobody wants the return of the saloons. 


SALOON THE ISSUE 


But, Mr. Chairman, the question before your committee is at bottom 
the question of the return of the saloon. We are told that a rose by 
any other name will smell as sweet, and a saloon by any other name 
will smell the same. The foul odor that hangs around the word 
“saloon” was caused by just one thing, namely, the sale of intoxl- 
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eating liquors for beverage purposes. There is no evil odor attached to 
an ice-cream saloon, or a soft-drink saloon, because there is no evil 
result from the sale of those commodities, but the sale of intoxicants 
anywhere, under any conditions, produces the same evil results to a 
greater or less extent. The American people became convinced that the 
conditions to which 1 have referred above were the natural, inherent, 
necessary consequences of the traffic in intoxicants, and the legislation 
which has been adopted had for its purpose the elimination of those 
evils. ` 
LIQUOR LAWLESSNESS COMPELLED PROHIBITION 


4. The lawlessness of the liquor trafic compelled the adoption of 
national prohibition, Drawing upon my own experience in the State 
of Virginia for the past 40 years, the steps in liquor legislation have 
been as follows: Forty years ago licenses were granted by the judges 
of the court to applicants upon petition by a certain number of citi- 
zens who stated that the applicant was a man of good moral charac- 
ter and that the proposed place was a suitable and convenient place 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors. But the ever-present, destructive, 
horrible results of the sale of intoxicants became Increasingly unbear- 
able. The people demanded and secured a local-option law, but not 
without exactly the same kind of opposition and denunciation from the 
liquor traffic and its friends which has been staged at this very hearing 
before this committee. 

The next step was a law enacted by the legislature which prohibited 
the granting of a license in any community of less than 500 popu- 
lation, unless the judge was satisfied that the granting of such a 
license would not be contrary to the material or moral interests 
of the community. This law struck at the very root of the question 
involved, and be it said-to the credit of the Virginia bench that it 
was not willing to declare that the sale of intoxicants was not con- 
trary to the material and moral interests of the community. This 
law swept every saloon out of the villages and country districts, and 
it worked so well that in four years it was extended to apply to 
communities of 1,000 and less. Then the country districts, the vil- 
lages, towns, and small cities of the State, but the liquor traffic 
refusing to recognize the rights of the citizens in the dry territory, 
entrenched itself in the larger cities of the Commonwealth and en- 
deavored in every possible way to flood the country districts with 
their prohibited goods, The much vaunted Quebec system is not new 
in principle. It is practically the old dispensary system of South 
Carolina, and it was tried by a number of towns in Virginia. It re- 
sulted in the establishment of restaurants, so-called, located near the 
dispensary, the proprietors of which rented tables to purchasers of 
liquor at the dispensary, and it was simply the transference of the 
place of drinking. Furthermore, the sale of intoxicants in packages, 
instead of by the drink, caused the purchase of such large quanti- 
ties that the purchasers would frequently drink the liquor on their 
way home, or carry it to their homes and have a drinking party. 
The system was a failure, both in South Carolina and in Virginia, 
as any aid to true temperance, and was abolished as every other 
form of the liquor traffic for its high crimes and misdemeanors. 
Finally realizing that they could not in any other way protect their 
communities, their children, and their homes, the people adopted 
state-wide prohibition by popular vote, thus wiping out the traffic 
root and branch. 

But the liquor traffic utterly refused to recognize the right of the 
people of Virginia to brand it as an outlaw, and it established liquor- 
shipping houses, especially in Baltimore, which circularized the State, 
even boys and college students, with advertisements of liquors and by 
automobile, railroad, and water craft, carried prohibited intoxicants 
into Virginia. It was this utter refusal on the part of the liquor 
traffic to recognize the rights of the States to protect themselves from 
the Hquor traffic which forced the adoption of national prohibition. 
Senator BRUCE, Governor Ritchie, Governor Smith, Senator EDGE, and 
the other present-day advocates of the rights of the States to deter- 
mine their liquor laws for themselves were not in evidence in those 
days demanding that the rights of the dry States to protection from 
the liquor traffic of the wet States be respected. Indeed, none of the 
gentlemer who have appeared at this hearing expressing such great 
concern as to the morality and sobriety of our people and their hatred 
of the abominable saloon, not even Mr. Brennan, of Chicago, were 
prominent in those days in theis efforts to protect “the morals of the 
people and to aid in banishing the saloon, which they now all agree 
is so vile that it can never be permitted to return. (It is hardly to 
bo wondered at that the dry people of the Nation hesitate to follow 
these present-day apostles of morality and sobriety, but prefer to 
remain in the ranks of those who recognized and secured the abolition 
of the admittedly horrible saloon.) The effort was earnestly made to 
meet the situation by the adoption of the Webb-Kenyon bill and by 
what is known as the bone-dry Reed amendment, but as long as brew- 
eries, distilleries, shipping houses, and saloons were operating legally 
under the law of the States where located there was no possible way 
to curtail open legal production, and the intoxicants once having been 
produced, and the wet States, not only making no effort to pass any 
form of legislation which would curtail the outflow of intoxicants from 
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their borders into dry territory, but rejoicing in the increased revenues 
which came to the wet States from heavy license fees, these liquors, 
by hook or by crook, by automobile, express, mail, freight, on railroad 
trains, on launches and steamers leaked—indeed, they poured—into the 
dry territory. 

It can not be too strongly emphasized that it was this lawlessness 
of the legalized liquor traffic in the wet States and the utter disregard 
by the wet States pot only of the opinions but of the rights of the 
people of the dry States which not simply precipitated but compelled 
nation-wide prohibition. The elamorous outcry, coming from thirsty 
throats in these wet States, that they be permitted to determine for 
themselves what shall be the legalized alcoholic content of beer and 
light wines, the solemn asservations made by these present-day States 
rights advocates that they are perfectly willing that the dry States 
shall determine what shall be the alcoholic content of beverages sold 
within their borders, must face fairly and fully the outstanding facts 
of liquor-legislation history. (Where were these advocates of States 
rights when the dry States were demanding the observance of their 
rights in the past?) How can it be expected that the dry States will 
pay any attention to such appeals or have any confidence in such 
pledges? Past experience proves conclusively that the liquor traffic 
respects no pledges. It violates all laws, and it would be folly, even 
were it constitutional, which it clearly is not, for the dry States of the 
Nation to agree to any such States rights control of alcoholic content. 
To legalize breweries and wineries to manufacture such beer and wine 
as is proposed by these bills would mean a return to the conditions 
before national prohibition. It would mean the removal of the brand 
of the outlaw, which is now upon the traffic, and would permit the 
manufacture and sale of unlimited quantities of beer and wine, and 
surreptitiously of spirituous liquors, much of which would pour into 
dry territory as in the past. As the representative of the constituency 
located largely in those States which suffered in the past from the 
lawlessness of the liquor traffic in the wet States, I speak for my people 
and say that we will not surrender the protection which we have se- 
cured by the national prohibition law from the lawless, legalized traffic 
of the wet sector of the Nation. Moreover, we demand that the na- 
tional prohibition law be enforced in any wet sector of the country at 
no matter what cost in men or money, in order that the rest of the 
country may be protected from the contamination from the lawless, 
outlawed, defiant liquor traffic and its patrons, high or low, just as one 
section of the country is protected from the foot-and-mouth disease 
among cattle, or cholera and smallpox among persons, which may be 
prevalent in another section. . 

Gentlemen have appeared before this committee and have declared 
that the prohibition law can not be enforced; indeed, they have gone 
further than that. They have declared through Senator BRUCH on the 
floor of the United States Senate itself that there is an element of the 
population which will refuse to obey the law; that the affluent classes 
will have their liquor, Constitution or no Constitution. Of course, 
this is nothing new in the conflict of the people with the liquor 
traffic and its devotees. They have always declared, either in word 
or in act, that they will not obey any law which restricts appetite 
or covetousness. I am not here to declare that the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the provisions of the Volstead Act are either observed or 
enforeed universally. No laws of any kind in any country, not even 
the ten commandments, which admittedly are approved by the moral 
sense of the average man, are universally obeyed. Men profane the 
name of God, disobey parents, kill, commit adultery, steal, lie, covet; 
indeed, men sometimes seem to flaunt themselves in the very face of 
God. But what community denounces or thinks of calling for the 
repeal of the ten commandments because they are persistently vio- 
lated. The question at issue is not whether the ten commandments 
are violated, but whether it made for the uplift and betterment of 
humanity that God should express His will in these laws, and tell 
men what they ought not to do. (The amazing proposition that to 
prohibit a certain action is to incite disobedience and a determination 
to do the very thing which has been prohibited is not only false and 
absurd, but it is an Insult to the wisdom and goodness of God. All 
social community life worthy of the name is based upon reciprocal 
rights and duties, and is perpetuated by the observance or enforce- 
ment of regulations or laws agreed upon by society as necessary to 
promote the general welfare.“) The fact that some men continually 
refuse to do their duty and continually infringe upon the rights of 
others is no reason for the repeal of regulations or laws which are 
helpful to the social order. There were over 100,000 violations of 
the traffic laws in New York City alone last year, and a proportionate 
number throughout the country, resulting in about 25,000 deaths and 
700,000 minor injuries, 

A very large proportion of these traffic violations arise from care- 
less, headstrong, or selfish chauffeurs who want to drive as they please, 
without restrain or without regard to the rights of others. New York 


City is stirred to-day by an investigation of outrageous graft in the 
handling of the milk supply of the city, in which it is charged that 
not only milk producers and dealers but city officials are involved. 
Such violations arise from the covetousness of those involved, which 
utterly disregard the bealik of others. In a specially prepared article 
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in the New York Times about a year ago, it was stated that of the 
total revenue of over $1,800,000,000 paid into the United States 
Treasury from income-tax receipts, $514,000,000 were added to the 


payments after officers of the Government had indicated to those mak - 


ing returns the desirability, indeed the necessity, of making these addi- 
tions, and the article stated that there were probably more violators 
of the income tax law than of any other law on the statute books, 
not excepting the Volstead Act, and there were 10,000 investigators in 
that department. Such violations arise from selfish or covetous un- 
willingness to bear one's proportionate share for the support of the 
Government. 

Has any clamor arisen for the repeal of the Jaws indicated above 
because they are persistently, willfully, and flagrantly violated? The 
question at issue, therefore, is not whether the prohibition law is ob- 
served and enforced universally. It is not whether there is an element 
of the population which defiantly declares through Senator Bruce that 
it will have its liquor, Constitution or no Constitution. It is not 
whether there are multiplied thousands or even so many millions 
out of 115,000,000 of people of the United States who openly declare 
that they will gratify their appetites for intoxicants, regardless of its 
effect upon the general welfare. Selfish individualism has always 
placed the gratification of its own appetites and desires above the 
general welfare, and society has registered its advances by its triumphs 
over the tyranny of selfish individualism. 

IS PROHIBITION BEST METHOD? 


Of course, no one is so foolish as to expect that the prohibition law 
will not be violated just as other laws are violated, but the first 
great question before this committee for settlement is not whether 
the prohibition law is observed and enforced, but whether the results 
obtained have demonstrated that the present prohibition law is a 
better method of promoting the general welfare than any method 
which has been tried heretofore. Are physical, economic, moral, and 
domestic conditions better in the United States since the adoption of 
the prohibition law, or are they worse? The second question is, Would 
any of the measures now before the committee, if enacted into law, 
be beneficial or detrimental to the best interests of the people as a 
whole? 

NEW YORK SECTOR TESTIMONY 


It is noteworthy that the testimony which has been presented be- 
fore the committee by opponents of the present prohibition Jaw has 
com¢ almost entirely from persons living in what for convenience may 
be called the New York sector of the country, including the States of 
New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, with 
some support from the city of Boston on the east and Chicago on the 
west. Two of these States, Maryland and New York, have utterly 
refused to pass any State enforcement law, and yet the very men in 
these States who are largely responsible for the failure to pass an 
enforcement law are the ones who are loudly and Illogically denounc- 
ing the failure to enforce the law. Judged by any ordinary standards, 
these men do not want the law to be enforced, and how can they 
expect anyone to be influenced by their clamor about liquor lawless- 
ness in their communities, The State of New Jersey, from which 
much clamor has arisen, is in the unfortunate position of being domi- 
nated by the large foreign-born population of Jersey City and Hudson 
County, although even New Jersey seems to be improving, for the 
88.000 majority given to Senator Epwarps was reduced to 35,000 
given to Governor Moore, a reduction of over 50,000, and when it is 
remembered that Hudson County gave approximately 108,000 wet ma- 
jority, shows that there is a majority of 70,000 in the rest of the 
State for law enforcement. A similar decrease in majority would 
wipe out the wet majority entirely in the next election. 

Some of the witnesses who testified concerning the lawlessness, 
drunkenness, and immorality in the sections where they lived and 
among the people with whom they are acquainted, made such sweepiag 
statements that one is led to wonder what the people themselves who 
were thus characterized would say. One witness told of touring the 
country for two years, covering over 30,000 miles, and declared that 
nowhere did he find any sentiment in support of the Volstead Act. 
One stated that the making of whisky in the home is becoming general; 
that 90 per cent of the workingmen are either making wine, beer, or 
whisky. A member of the Maryland Legislature from Baltimore City 
declared that his business required him to visit in the homes of labor- 
ing people, and that in all the homes he visited had a still. A Roman 
Catholic priest from a mining town in Pennsylvania declared that 
mothers were violating the law, and girls and boys of 14 were engaging 
in indecent parties. The Congressman from Jersey City painted a 
horrible condition of affairs in that city, declaring that prohibition 
bad turned men to the use of drugs, changing drunken husbands into 
crazy busbands, Now, I am not here to attack the honesty and sin- 
cerity of any witness who has testified, but for myself I flatly deny 
that there are any such conditions in the sections of the country in 
which I travel, certainly among the people with whom I am brought 
in contact, either in business, social, or religious matters, or among 
those people who come under my observation. Since the year 1894 I 


have been engaged in work which has compelled me to travel the 
During the past five years I have averaged 


greater part of my time. 
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over 200,000 miles yearly. I am familiar with the cities of the South 
and Southwest. I am frequently for a brief stay in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Columbus, 
Louisville, St. Louis, and Kansas City. I average at least two or three 
visits to New York every month. I am in Cuba and Mexico two or 
three times every year. I have averaged two trips to Europe for the 
past six or seyen years, and have been to Canada five times during 
that period. When on the Strand and Fleet Street in London, and in 
the cafés of Geneva, I have seen more intoxicated persons in a day 
than I have seen in the United States in a year. Just two weeks ago 
in Cuba the car in which I was riding was struck by a car of two 
Cubans drunk on wine. 

I have been specially interested in the study of social conditions 
all my life. From the time of my student days at Princeton. I 
have rarely been in any city overnight that I have not walked in va- 
rious sections of those cities for from one to three hours at night, 
and as I rarely wear clerical clothes, I have not attracted any special 
attention. I have never seen in any of these cities such horrible con- 
ditions as have been described on the witness stand at these hearings, 
nor can I be made to believe without actual count that 90 per cent 
of the laboring people of this country are violating the Constitution 
of the United States, as well as the obligations they owe to their 
own children by the manufacture of intoxicants In their homes. As 
an American citizen I repudiate these wholesale assertions as not 
applying to the great mass of our American people. Certainly they 
do not apply to the more than 21,000,000 Sunday school scholars, 
5,000,000 members of young people's societies, and over 30,000,000 
church members of the Protestant churches. 


DIFFICULTIES IN ENFORCEMENT 


The advocates of changes in the prohibition law have declared 
that it was impossible to enforce the prohibition law because neither 
smuggling nor the diversion of alcohol for bootlegging purposes, nor 
illicit distilling can be prevented. Certainly, these things can not be 
absolutely entirely prevented. But General Andrews has stated that 
the smuggling has been so reduced that in his judgment not more than 
5 or 10 per cent of the amounts which originally were smuggled in is 
now being smuggled in. The fact that he did not know how much of 
the amount that really did manage to slip by was seized is not a 
matter of any practical importance. That is purely a matter of guess 
work. The Government officials declare that smuggling for commercial 
purposes is practically under control. As a matter of fact, Great 
Britain did not export over 8,000,000 gallons of distilled liquors to the 
entire world last year, of which amount not more than 5,000,000 could 
by any possibility have come to North America. 

If all of it was smuggled into the United States, it would have 
amounted to less than one-half pint per capita per annum for the whole 
country. Mr. Buckner estimated that the amount of alcohol diverted 
from, legitimate purposes to bootlegging purposes was approximately 
60,000,000 gallons, But this was purely fantastic guesswork and was 
more than four times as much as the estimate of the prohibition de- 
partment. The basis of his calculation that there has been an increase 
of only 1,000,000 gallons per annum for the past five years in legiti- 
mate consumption is unwarranted. The number of automobiles in the 
country has increased from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 in the past six 
years, and the number of closed cars, which can be used in winter 
with comfort, has increased from about 28 per cent to 85 per cent of 
the entire number, People are using antifreeze mixture who never 
used it before, and the amount allotted for that purpose is declared 
to be over 30,000,000 gallons, which is less than a gallon and a half 
per car per season. If it be put at only 1 gallon per car per season, 
the amount would be 20,000,000 gallons for the past year, showing 
an increase of more than tenfold in excess of Mr. Buckner’s estimate 
of 1,000,000 gallons of this one item alone. As a matter of fact the 
use of alcohol for legitimate industrial purposes has increased in my 
own State of Virginia more than 100,000 gallons per year for the 
past five years, so that an industrial plant has been established in 
Norfolk to supply the steadily increasing legitimate need. 

ILLICIT DISTILLATION 

There is undoubtedly much illicit Mstillation. There always has 
been. There were moonshiners all through the southern mountains 
before prohibition, and the appetite for alcohol was not destroyed when 
the probibitory law was passed, and, as the Senator from Missour! 
has demonstrated from time to time before the committee, it is not 
very difficult to manufacture or expensive to buy some sort of a still. 
But here, again, outside of the number actually captured by the pro- 
hibition officers, all calculation is purely guesswork, If is easy to 
figure that 175,000 stills of all sorts and sizes captured in a year could 
each average 40 gallons per day, or a total of 7,000,000 gallons for 
the 175,000 stills for the day's run, 210,000 gallons for a month, or 
2,520,000,000 gallons for a year. 

Then if the department captured only one-tenth as it was con- 
jectured, and there are 1,750,000 stills in operation, then the capacity 
for those stills would be over 25,000,000,000 gallons for a year, which 
for a population of 115,000,000, would give an average of over 200 
gallons per capita per year, If a question of this kind is to be set- 
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tled by guess work, then, of course, there is no possibility that the 
prohibition law can be enforced, for the whole country would be 
deluged with hypothetical Mquor from hypothetical stills. If time 
would permit; 1 should be very glad to present to the committee in 
detail certain statistics which I think have a decided bearing on this 
question of the effects of prohibition, but I have barely time to refer 
to them. I file with the committee the report of the joint legislative 
committee on the coordination of civil and criminal practice acts, 
which report has been made to the present session of the New York 
Legislature. I simply call the attention of the committee to the sta- 
tistics found on page 33, which show in Table A all reported convic- 
tions in all courts of the State from 1900 to October 31, 1925. Point- 
ing out the convictions for intoxication in the entire State of New 
York, it is found that the convictions increased from 8,267 to 31,254 
in 1917; that they decreased to 5,287 in 1920; that they increased to 
17,269 in 1924; and that they decreased to 15,670 in 1925, showing 
a 50 per cent decrease between 1917 and 1925, although the popula- 
tion of the State has increased several hundred thousand from 1917 
to 1925. 1 also call the attention of the committee to Table H on 
page 41, which gives the number of persons convicted in courts of 
record for the year 1925 at 8,914. Of this number 8,427 were reported 
as temperate, only 436 as intemperate, and 49 unknown, which indi- 
cates that only about 5 per cent of the crimes for which persons were 
convicted were committed by persons addicted to intoxicants, which 
seems to Indicate that the crime wave, which has been attributed by 
witnesses at this hearing to Oe: drinking of bootleg liquor, is not 
attributable to that cause. 

I also file with the mlt the preliminary report of the census 
of prisoners for 1923 from the Department of Commerce of the United 
States. On page 3 of this bulletin will be found a table showing the 
distribution of prisoners according to the offense or crime of which they 
have been convicted. In both 1910 and 1923 the table shows that the 
commitments for drunkenness outnumbered those for every other 
offense, decreasing, however, from 170,914 in 1910 to 91,367 in 1923, 
which, the census bulletin Indicates, making an allowance for an in- 
crease in population, showed a ratio of 185.9 per cent per hundred 
thousand of population in 1910, against 83.1 per cent per hundred 
thousand in 1923, showing a decrease of 55.8 per cent in convictions 
for drunkenness in 1923. I know that there are many other tables 
presented on this question of intoxication. but T present this official 
bulletin of the United States Government as reliable and most probably 
indicative of the tremendous effect which prohibition has had upon the 
convictions for drunkenness. 

I also submit the following figures concerning juvenile delinquency 
compiled by the research department of the World League Against Alco- 
holism, under the direction of Dr. Robert E. Corradini, from official 
records of Boston, Cook County, III., and New York City. These rec- 
ords show that the arrests of children under 15 in the city of Boston 
have decreased since 1913 to 1924 from 2,294 to 1,596, and from 1918 
from 2,872 to 1,596. The figures from Cook County, including Chi 
cago, for the years 1916 to 1923, inclusive, show that arrests for child 
delinquency had decreased from 3,306 in 1918 to 1,282 in 1923. The 
records for delinquent girls in Cook County for the same period show 
a decrease from 730 in 1918 to 532 in 1923. The records for the 
children’s court of New York from 1913 to 1924 show a steady de- 
crease from 8,015 in 1913 to 4,385 in 1924. 

I present records showing the work done by the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety of New York, which indicate a shifting of program of the work 
of the society, Indicating a decrease in purely charity work to an in- 
crease in constructive welfare work. For illustration, the number of 
families under the care of the society decreased from 2,024 in 1914 
to 1,261 in 1925. The number of persons sheltered in lodging houses 
decreased from 6,319 in 1914 to 1,646 in 1925. The number of chil- 
dren benefited through the fresh-air fund increased from 17,000 in 
1917 to 116,000 in 1925. The meals given to school children decreased 
from 637,000 in 1917 to 262,000 in 1925. I also present the statis- 
tical data from the Bowery Mission, showing a decrease in -charity 
work, an increase in constructive work, and a great increase in op- 
portunity for spiritual work. I call attention to oniy one item, 
namely, that of night's lodging. Men and boys sheltered in night's 
lodging in 1914 were 44,900; in 1925, 8,760; free meals in 1914, 
809,777; in 1925, 67,574. 

In order that I might be able to state to this committee the attitude 
of the people whom I represent, I decided to secure from them an ex- 
pression of opinion upon certain important factors in ihe present situa- 
tion. As chairman of the Commission on Temperance and Social Sery- 
ice, I prepared and sent out a questionnaire to every minister and to 
every lay leader in the Methodist Episcopal Church South. The ques- 
tionnaire called for the following information: 

Question 1. Did you favor the adoption of the eighteenth amendment? 

Question 2. With about how many people are you ordinarily in 
contact? 

Question 3. Are home conditions better or worse since the adoption 
of prohibition (a) as to food, (b) clothing, (e) home comforts and 
conveniences, (d) increase in personal ownership of homes, (e) recrea- 
tion and amusements, (f) school opportunities? 
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Question 4. Do you personally observe more or Jess drinking and 
drunkenness now than in the saloon days (a) in the home, (b) in 
public places, such as hotels, restaurants, places of amusement, streets, 
trains, (e) among young people of all classes—laboring, factory, clerks, 
stenographers, students, society? « 

Question 5. Wonld the sale of wine and beer make conditions better 
or worse in your community? `$ i : 

Question 6. Do yeu think wine and beer cole he manufactured and 
distributed without the lawlessness and the corruption of ae saloon 
days? 

Question 7. Is there as much political graft and corruption 5 “as 
when the saloon dominated town, city, State, and national elections? 

Question 8. If the law is not as well enforced in your community as 
it should be, what suggestions do you make to secure more effective 
enforcement ? x 

Question 9. In the light of all the facts as you personally see them, 
not as newspapers or other persons report them, do you still favor 
prohibition? 

Question 10. Is the church in your community as active in its efforts 
to uphold the law and to conserve its benefits as it was to secure its 
enactment? 

This questionnaire was not sent out until after these hearings be 
gan, but already over 6,000 replies have been received, of which the 
following have been tabulated; 

Maryland, 54; Virginia, 510; North Carolina, 482; South Carolina, 
262; Georgia, 435; Florida, 160; West Virginia, 236; Ohio, 2; Indiana, 
2; Minois, 34; Kentucky, 330; Tennessee, 565; Alabama, 336; Mis- 
sissippi, 270; Louisiana, 164; Arkansas, 226; Missouri, 418; Ne- 
braska, 1; Kansas, 6; Colorado, 11; Oklahoma, 154; Texas, 760; New 
Mexico, 26;-Arizona, 16; California, 26; Oregon, 5; Washington, 1; 
Idaho, 2; Montana, 3; District of Columbia, 11. 

The answers to this questionnaire are coming in by every mail, and 
I shall ask permission of the committee to change these figures and 
insert the correct number after all the answers have been received 
and properly tabulated. I think it is proper to emphasize that the 
answers to the questions given above were made by pastors, presiding 
elders, educators, editors, connectional officers, and bishops, plus lay 
leaders of the church, which lay leaders are men chosen by the various 
congregations throughout Southern Methodism as the one best qualified 
to lead the congregation in carrying on the varied activities of the 
church, I belleve that the men who have answered this questionnaire 
are the equal of any other similar number of men in this country in 
good practical common sense, knowledge of human nature, knowledge 
of conditions in communities in which they live, genuine interest in the 
welfare of the people, sincerity, integrity, and general moral character. 
If they are not patriotic citizens, if they do not love their country, 
if their sincerity can not be trusted, I know of no men who are 
patriotic, sincere lovers of their country. Their testimony comes up 
to this committee not absolutely unanimous on every point but practi- 
cally so, for the replies received and tabulated up to this time, and out 
of approximately 6,000 individual answers, all but three declared that 
home conditions are better since the adoption of prohibition, that food, 
clothing and comforts, conveniences, Increase in personal ownership 
of homes, recreations, and amusements in the home and public 8 9 
and among young people than in the saloon days. 

All but 10 declare that the sale of wine and beer would make con- 
ditions worse in their community. All but 10 declare that they do 
not think wine and beer could be manufactured and distributed with- 
out the lawlessness and corruption of the saloon days, for as many 
of them state that the sale and distribution of beer would either 
require beer parlors or saloons, or would turn the home into a drinking 
place with the evil consequences attendant thereupon. All but six 
declare that there is not as much political graft and corruption to-day 
as when the saloon dominated town, city, State, and national elections. 
All but nine declare that in the light of all the facts as they person- 
ally see them they do still favor national prohibition, and all but one 
of these declare that they prefer prohibition if it were effectively en- 
forced. The very large majority state that in their judgment the 
churches have not been as active in their efforts to uphold the law and 
to conserve its benefits as they were to secure its enactment, because 
the tendency has been to think that now that the law has been passed 
It is the duty of the Government to make adequate appropriations, 
elect suitable officers, and to prosecute offenders. The opinion Is very 
generally expressed that the present aggressive activity of the oppo- 
nents of prohibition will stir the churches to a recognition of the 
necessity for greater activity in support of the law and of its effective 
enforcement, 

The suggestions made at secure more effective enforcement of the 
law are naturally somewhat varied, but there are a very few out of the 
entire number who do not insist upon certain things: 

First. That to secure effective enforcement, the work must be com- 
mitted to those who believe that the prohibition law is a good law, 
that it can and should be enforced as effectively as other laws of a 
similar character, such as the narcotic drug act, the income tax law, 
the Mann law, ete, 
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Second. It is also insisted that adequate salaries should be paid to 
secure such men as are caer to enforce so important and difficult 
a law. 

Third. That whatever number of men are necessary to properly 
enforce the law in any section of the country should be provided for 
that section. 

Fourth. That the Government should appropriate whatever amount 
may be necessary to enforce the law. 

Fifth. That more stringent penalties should be inflicted upon the 
violators of the law. 

lf the Treasury Department considers it of vital importance to have 
sufficient men and money to enforce effectively the income tax law, 
which is purely a revenue measure, it Is certainly of equal importance 
to enforce the prohibition law. 

As the representative of my people I feel justified in supporting the 
measures proposed by General Andrews, giving additional search-and- 
seizure powers in cases of manufacture for sale and for sale itself. 
The defiant declaration was made by Senator Bruce on the floor of the 
Senate itself that the affluent classes will have their liquor, Constitu- 
tion or no Constitution, is a frank statement of the liquor traffic and 
its devotees. It is not simply a question of whether the manufacture 
and the sale of a glass of beer in itself alone should be classed as a 
misdemeanor or a felony. The issue squarely made to-day is whether 
the open, defiant declaration that a large body of men are determined 
to nullify the Constitution, to snap their fingers in the faces of the 
Government and of the great majority of the American people, which 
the Government represents, shall be met, as it squarely deserves, by 
an equally open, positive, clear-cut declaration that the national pro- 
hibition law imbedded in the Constitution of the United States shall not 
be ridiculed, flouted, or nullified, but that the majority of the people 
will demand of their Government that whatever amount of money may 
be necessary and whatever force of men may be required to secure 
proper obedience to the law shall be furnished; that the admittedly 
remarkable and great benefits which followed the enactment of the law 
in 1920 and 1921, because the law was generally obeyed, shall be per- 
manently secured for the benefit of the great masses of the people of 
the country, regardless of the clamor and protests of the defiant, law- 
Jess minority. 


SUSQUEHANNA RIVER BRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent for tlie receipt of 
a report from the Committee on Commerce on a bill relative 
to a bridge across the Susquehanna River. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be received. 

Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, with an amendment, the bill (H. R. 10002) 
granting the consent of Congress to H. J. Stannert, Harry Weis, 
and George W. Rockwell to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Susquehanna River from a point in the city 
of Sunbury, Northumberland County, to a point in the township 
of Monroe, in Snyder County, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
and I submit a report (No. 652) thereon. I call the attention 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] to it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to H. J. Stannert, 
Harry Weis, and George W. Rockwell, their legal representatives and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Susquehanna River, at a point suitable to the in- 
terests of navigation, between a point in the city of Sunbury, Nor- 
thumberland County, Pa., and a point opposite in the township of Mon- 
roe, Snyder County, Pa., in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to reguiate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the con- 
ditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec, 2. The said H. J. Stannert, Harry Weis, and George W. Rock- 
well, their legal representatives and assigns, are hereby authorized 
to fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge, and the rates so 
fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War 
under the authority contained in such act of March 23, 1906, 

Suc. 3. After the date of completion of such bridge, as determined by 
the Secretary of War, either the State of Pennsylvania, any political 
subdivision thereof within which any part of such bridge is located, or 
two or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over 
all right, title, and interest in such bridge and approaches, and interests 
in real property necessary therefor, by purchase, or by condemna- 
tion in accordance with the law of such State governing the acquisi- 
tion of private property for public purposes by condemnation. If at 
any time after the expiration of 30 years after the completion of such 
bridge it js acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages or com- 


pensation to be allowed shali not include good will, going value, or 
prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) 
the actual cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, less a 
reasonable deduction for actual depreciation In respect of such bridge 
and approaches, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such Interests in real 
property, (3) actual financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 10 
per cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such bridge and ap- 
proaches and the acquisition of such interests in real property), and 
(4) actual expenditures for necessary Improvements. 

Sec. 4. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired 
by any municipality or other political subdivision or subdivisions of the 
State of Pennsylvania under the provisions of section 3 of this act, 
and if tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be 
so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the cost of main- 
taining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches and to 
provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid for such 
bridge and its approaches as soon as possible under reasonable charges, 
but within a period of not to exceed 30 years from the date of 
acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the 
cost of acquiring the bridge and its approaches shall have been pro- 
vided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of 
tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to pro- 
vide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper care, 
maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its approaches. An 
uccurate record of the amount paid for.the bridge and its approaches, 
the expenditures for operating, repairing, and maintaining the same, 
and of daily tolls collected shall be kept, and shall be avallable for 
the information of all persons interested. 

Sec, 5. The said H. J. Stannert, Harry Wels, and George W. Rock- 
well, their legal representatives and assigns, shall, within 90 days after 
the completion of such bridge, file with the Secretary of War a sworn 
itemized statement showing the actual original cost of constructing 
such bridge and approaches, including the actual cost of acquiring 
interests in real property and actual financing and promotion costs, 
Within three years after the completion of such bridge the Secretary 
of War may investigate the actual cost of such bridge, and for such 
purpose the said H. J, Stannert, Harry Weis, and George W. Rockwell, 
their legal representatives and assigns, shall make available to the 
Secretary of War all of their records in connection with the financing 
and construction thereof. The finding of the Secretary of War as to 
‘Buch actual original cost shall be conclusive, subject only to review 
in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

Sec. 6. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to 
the said H. J. Stannert, Harry Weis, and George W. Rockwell, their 
legal representatives and assigns, and any corporation to which such 
rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or 
which shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, 
is hereby authorized and empowered to exercise the same as fully as 
though conferred herein directly upon such corporation. 

Sec, 7. The right to ei amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


ELIZABETH RIVER BRIDGE, NORFOLK COUNTY, VA. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent for the receipt of 
a report from the Committee on Commerce in regard to a 
bridge near Norfolk, Va. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be received. 

Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce, I re- 
port back favorably with an amendment the bill (H. R. 7093) 
granting the consent of Congress to O. Emmerson Smith, F. F. 
Priest, W. P. Jordan, H. W. West, C. M. Jordan, and G. Hubard 
Massey to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
southern branch of the Elizabeth River at or near the cities of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, in the county of Norfolk, in the State 
of Virginia, and I submit a report (No. 653) thereon. I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to O. Emmerson 
Smith, F. F. Priest, W. P. Jordan, H. W. West, C. M. Jordan, and 
G. Hubard Massey, their successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the southern 
branch of the Elizabeth River, at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, at or near the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, in the 
county of Norfolk, in the State of Virginia, in accordance with the pro- 
fes of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
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bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject 
to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. j 

The construction of such bridge shall not be commenced nor shall 
any alterations of such bridge be made either before or after its com- 
pletion until the plans and specifications for such construction or 
alterations have been first submitted to and approved by the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
acting jointly, and they, acting jointly, shall determine whether the 
location selected is feasible for the erection of such bridge without 
obstructions in navigation and without being detrimental to the 
development of interstate and foreign as well as domestic commerce 
moving to and from the particular location on the southern branch 
of the Elizabeth River to the inland waters of the State concerned, and 
whether public convenience will be served by such bridge as a connect- 
ing link between the Federabald highway systems of the State of Vir- 
ginia. The said Secretaries, acting jointly, are empowered and, if 
requested to do so, are directed to hold public hearings for the full and 
complete determination of said precedent requirements. 

Sec. 2. That said O. Emmerson Smith, F. F. Priest, W. P. Jordan, 
H. W. West, C. M. Jordan, and G. Hubard Massey, their successors and 
assigns, are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over 
such bridge, and the rates so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed 
by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in such act of 
March 28, 1906. 

Src, 3. After the date of completion of such bridge, as determined 
by the Secretary of War, either the State of Virginia, any political 
subdivision thereof within which any part of such bridge is located, 
or two or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over 
all right, title, and interest in such bridge and approaches, and inter- 
ests in real property necessary therefor, by purchase, or by condemna- 
tion in accordance with the law of such State governing the acquisition 
of private property for public purposes by condemnation. If at any 
time after the expiration of 20 years after the completion of such bridge 
it is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages or compensation 
to be allowed sball not include good will, going value, or prospective 
revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual 
cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, less a reasonable de- 
duction for actual depreciation in respect of such bridge and approaches, 
(2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in real property, (3) 
actual financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 10 per cent of the 
sum of the cost of construction of such bridge and approaches and the 
-acquisition of such interests in real property), and (4) actual expendi- 
tures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 4. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired by 
any municipality or other political subdivision or subdivisions of the 
State of Virginia, under the provisons of section 3 of this act, and if 
tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the cost of main- 
taining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, and to 
provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid for such 
bridge and its approaches as soon as possible under reasonable charges, 
but within a period of not to exceed 30 years from the date of acquir- 
ing the same, After a sinking fund sufficient to dmortize the cost of 
acquiring the bridge and its approaches shall have been provided, such 
bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolls, or the 
rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not 
to exceed the amount necessary for the proper care, maintenance, and 
operation of the bridge and its approaches. An accurate record of the 
amount paid for the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for 
operating, repairing, and maintaining the same, and of daily tolls col- 
lected shall be kept and shall be available for the information of all 
persons interested. 

Sec. 5. The said O. Emmerson Smith, F. F. Priest, W. P. Jordan, 
H. W. West, C. M. Jordan, and G. Hubard Massey, their successors and 
assigns, shall, within 90 days after the completion of such bridge, file 
with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing the 
actual original cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, includ- 
ing the actual cost of acquiring interests In real property and actual 
financing and promotion costs. Within three years after the comple- 
tion of such bridge the Secretary of War may investigate the actual 
cost of such bridge, and for such purpose the said O. Emmerson Smith, 
F. F. Priest, W. P. Jordan, H. W. West, C. M. Jordan, and G. Hubard 
Massey, their successors and assigns, shall make available to the Sec- 
retary of War all of their records ln connection with the financing and 
construction thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War as to such 
actual original cost shall be conclusive, subject only to review in a 
court of equity for fraud or gross mistake, 

Sec, 6. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to the 
said O. Emmerson Smith, F. F. Priest, W. P. Jordan, H. W. West, C. M. 
Jordan, and G. Hubard Massey, their successors and assigns, and any 
corporation to which such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, 
assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by mortgage 
foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to exer- 
cise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon such 
corporation, 
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Sec. 7. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 


amendment was concurred in. 


The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow at 12 o'clock. — 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 46 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate April 23 (legis- 
lative day of April 19), 1926 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Charles R. Nash, of Minnesota, to be assistant to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. New office created by section 
1201 (b), (2) of the revenue act of 1926. 

GENERAL COUNSEL FOR THE BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

Alexander W. Gregg, of Texas, to be general counsel for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. New office created by section 
1201 (a) of the revenue act of 1926, f 
REAPPOINTMENTS IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS OF THE ARMY 

GENERAL OFFICERS 
To be brigadier generals, reserve 

Brig. Gen. Edgar Stilson Jennings, reserve (brigadier general, 
New York National Guard), from November 4, 1926. 

Brig. Gen. Milton Atchison Reckord, reserve (brigadier gen- 
eral, Maryland National Guard), from November 4, 1926. 

Brig. Gen. Jacob Franklin Wolters, reserve (brigadier gen- 
eral, Texas National Guard), from July 18, 1926. 

Brig. Gen, William Church Davis, auxiliary reserve, from 
November 4, 1926. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
SIGNAL’ CORPS 

First Lieut. Richard Turner Schlosberg, Infantry (detailed 

in Signal Corps), with rank from July 1, 1920. 
FIELD ARTILLERY 

Capt. Henry Alfred Schwarz, Infantry, with rank from June 
25, 1920. 

INFANTRY 

Second Lieut, Ernest Avner Suttles, Air Service, with rank 
from June 12, 1925. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE COLONEL 
Lieut. Col. Philip Sheridan Golderman, Field Artillery, from 
April 16, 1926. 
a TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS 
Maj. Dean Halford, Infantry, from April 16, 1926. 
Maj. Ralph Willcox Kingman, Infantry, from April 16, 1926. 
TO BE MAJORS 

Capt. Charles Franklin Eddy, Finance Department, from 
April 16, 1926. x 

Capt. William Maynard Dixon, Finance Department, from 
April 16, 1926. 

_PosTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 

Josephine M. Costar to be postmaster at Greenville, Calif., 
in place of J. M. Costar. Incumbent's commission expires April 
25, 1926. 8 

Bernard G. Larrecou to be postmaster at Menlo Park, Calif., 
in place of B. G. Larrecou. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 25, 1926. 

COLORADO 

Anna B. Danford to be postmaster at Haswell, Colo., in place 
of A. B. Danford. Incumbent’s commission expired March 27, 
1926, 
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Hugh L. Large to be postmaster at Longmont, Colo., in place 
of H. L. Large. Incumbent’s commission expires April 25, 
1926. 

Daniel Vigil to be postmaster at Saguache, Colo., in place of 
Daniel Vigil. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 1926, 

Roy H. Horner to be postmaster at Wiley, Colo., in place of 
R. H. Horner. Incumbent’s commission expired April 14, 1926. 

CONNECTICUT 

Mary H. Newton to be postmaster at Uncasville, Conn., in 
place of M. H. Newton. Incumbent's commission expires April 
25, 1926. 

William M. Logan to be postmaster at West Cheshire, Conn., 
in place of W. M. Logan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 20, 1926. 

GEORGIA 

Hardy L. Holland to be postmaster at Register, Ga., in place 

of R. G. Riggs, resigned. ! 
ILLINOIS 

George V. Robinson to be postmaster at Forrest, III., in place 
of G. V. Robinson. Incumbent's commission expired October 
19, 1925. : 

Frances Baker to be postmaster at Golconda, III., in place of 
Frances Baker. Incumbent's commission expired April 20, 
1926. 

William L. Bauman to be postmaster at Iuka, III., in place 
of W. L. Bauman. Incumbent’s commission expired April 7, 
1926. 

Ora C. Baiar to be postmaster at Johnston City, III., in place 
of O. ©. Baiar. Incumbent's commission expired February 
24, 1926. 

Herman W. Behrens to be postmaster at Kampsville, III., in 
place of H. W. Behrens, Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 21, 1926. 

Rola Eubanks to be postmaster at Omaha, III., in place of 
Rola Eubanks. Incumbent’s commission expired April 20, 
1926. 

Walter A. Foster to be postmaster at Steward, III., in place 
of W. A. Foster. Incumbent’s commission expired April 21, 
1926. 

John J. Barton to be postmaster at Sublette, III., in place 
of J. J. Barton. Incumbent’s commission expired April 21, 
1926. 

Clara A. Hollow to be postmaster at Trenton, III., in place 
of C. A. Hollow. Incumbent’s commission expired April 20, 
1926. 

Russell P. Garrison to be postmaster at Wayne City, III., in 
place of R. P. Garrison. Incumbent's commission expired April 
20, 1926. 

William E. West to be postmaster at Yates City, III., in 
place of L. S. Soldwell, removed. 

INDIANA 

Katheryn L. Huckleberry to be postmaster at Whitestown, 
Ind., in place of K. L. Huckleberry. Incumbent’s commission 
expires April 25, 1926. 

William H. Jones to be postmaster at Logansport, Ind., in 
place of J. M. Johnston, deceased. 

} IOWA 

Glen M. Reynolds to be postmaster at Irwin, Iowa, in place 
of G. M. Reynolds. Incumbent’s commission expired April 7, 
1926. 


KANSAS 


John L. Lee to be postmaster at Atlanta, Kans., in place of 
J. L. Lee. Incumbent's commission expires April 25, 1926. 

David E. Hill to be postmaster at Nortonville, Kans., in 
place of D. E. Hill. Incumbent's commission expires April 25, 
1926. 

Francis B. Brungardt to be postmaster at Victoria, Kans., in 
place of F. B. Brungardt. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 25, 1926. 

KENTUCKY 

Anna Harris to be postmaster at Prestonsburg, Ky., in place 
of Anna Harris. Incumbent's commission expired February 
22, 1926. 

Thomas D. Tapp to be postmaster at Springfield, Ky., in place 
of T. D. Tapp. Incumbent's commission expires April 25, 1926. 

LOUISIANA 


Ella Farr to be postmaster at Gilliam, La., in place of Ella 
Farr. Incumbent's commission expired March 27, 1926. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Walter L. Burt to be postmaster at Canton, Mass., in place 
of W. L. Burt. Incumbent's commission expires April 25, 1926. 
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MICHIGAN 
Augustus J. Bills to be postmaster at Grand Ledge, Mich., 
5 pace of A. J. Bills. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
Wynne C. Garvin to be postmaster at Millington, Mich., in 
place of W. C. Garvin. Incumbent's commission expired April 
21, 1926. 
MINNESOTA 
E. Jay Merry to be postmaster at Fairmont, Minn., in place of 
E. J. Merry, Incumbent’s commission expires April 25, 1926. 
Sarah E. Jones to be postmaster at Zimmerman, Minn., in 
17 of S. E. Jones. Incumbent's commission expires April 25, 
1926. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Harry Howe to be postmaster at Shelby, Miss., in place of 
Harry Howe. Incumbent’s commission expired February 28, 
1926. 

MISSOURI 

Lavinia B. Jones to be postmaster at Pilot Grove, Mo., in 
place of L. B. Jones. Incumbent's commission expired April 
11, 1926. 

MONTANA 

Gale E. McKain to be postmaster at Eureka, Mont., in place 
of M. C. McKain. Incumbent's commission expired February 
20, 1926. 

J. R. Wotring to be postmaster at Warland, Mont., in place 
of G. W. Shearer, resigned. 

NEBRASKA 

Henry J, Steinhausen to be postmaster at Creighton, Nebr., 
in place of H. J. Steinhausen. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 21, 1926. - 

Ray H. Surber to be postmaster at Davenport, Nebr., in 
place of R. H. Surber. Incumbent's commission expired April 
21, 1926. 

James E. Scott to be postmaster at Osmond, Nebr., in place 
of J. E Scott. Incumbent’s commission expired April 21, 1926. 

James D. Finley to be postmaster at Sargent, Nebr., in place 
of J. D. Finley. Incumbent’s commission expired April 21, 
1926. 

NEVADA 

Emanuel Bollschweiler to be postmaster at Wells, Ney., in 
place of Emanuel Bollschweiler. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired April 18, 1926. 

NEW JERSEY 

Eva H. Ketcham to be postmaster at Belvidere, N. J., in 
place of E. H. Ketcham. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 20, 1926. 

John Boyd to be postmaster at Greystone Park, N. J., in 
place of John Boyd. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
20, 1926. . 

Peter A. Greiner, jr., to be postmaster at Woodbridge, N. J., 
in place of P. A. Greiner, jr. Incumbent's commission expires 
April 25, 1926. 

NEW YORK 

Everett H. Axtell to be postmaster at Deposit, N. Y., in place 
of EB. H. Axtell. Incumbent's commission expires April 25, 
1926. 

May M. Ferry to be postmaster at Edwards, N. Y., in place 
of M. M. Ferry. Incumbents commission expired April 21, 
1926. 

William F. Hadley to be postmaster at North Bangor, N. Y., 
in place of W. F. Hadley. Incumbents commission expired 
March 20, 1926. 

Raymond C. Green to be postmaster at Sauquoit, N. Y., in 
place of R. C. Green. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
21, 1926. 

Sarah M. Taylor to be postmaster at Westbury, N. Y., in 
place of S. M. Taylor. Incumbent's commission expires April 
25, 1926. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Richard S. White, sr., to be postmaster at Elizabethtown, 
N. C., in place of R. S. White, sr. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired April 20, 1926. 

OHIO 


Ernest C. Ludwig to be postmaster at Anna, Ohio, in place 
of E. C. Ludwig. Incumbent’s commission expires April 25, 
1926. 

Ray V. Chase to be postmaster at Archbold, Ohio, in place of 
R. V. Chase. Incumbent’s commission expired April 20, 1926. 

Frederick O. Bates to be postmaster at Bellevue, Ohio, in 
place of F. O. Bates. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
25, 1926. 
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James E. Davis to be postmaster at Belmont, Ohio, in place 
of J. E. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired April 20, 1926. 

Herbert S. Cannon to be postmaster at Canal Winchester, 
Ohio, in place of H. S. Cannon. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired February 10, 1926. 

George S. Laskey to be postmaster at Custar, Ohio, in place 
of G. S. Laskey. Incumbent's commission expires April 25, 
1926. 

John J. Haines to be postmaster at East Liberty, Ohio, in 
place of J. J. Haines. Incumbent's commission expires April 
25, 1926. 

Ruth G. McWilliams to be postmaster at Grand Rapids, 
Ohio, in place of R. G. McWilliams. Incumbent’s commission 
expires April 25, 1926. 

Addie F. Hosler to be postmaster at Kingston, Ohio, in place 
of A. F. Hosler. Incumbent’s commission expired April 20, 
1926. 

Arthur R. Hurd to be postmaster at Lawndale, Ohio, in 
place of A. R. Hurd. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
20, 1926. 

Reinhart W. Kuck to be postmaster at New Bremen, Ohio, 
in place of R. W. Kuck. Incumbent's commission expires April 
25, 1926. 

William M. Freeman to be postmaster at Otway, Ohio, in 
place of W. M. Freeman. Incumbents commission expired 
April 20, 1926. 

Everett F. Funk to be postmaster at Warsaw, Ohio, in place 
of E. F. Funk. Incumbent's commission expires April 25, 
1926. 

OKLAHOMA 


Guy E. Reece to be postmaster at Braggs, Okla., in place of 
G. E. Reece. Incumbent’s commission expired April 21, 1926. 

Lillie M. Sheel to be postmaster at Burbank, Okla., in place 
of L. M. Sheel. Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 
1925. 3 

George Rainey to be postmaster at Enid, Okla., in place of 
George Rainey. Incumbent's commission expired April 20, 
1926. 

Manford Burk to be postmaster at Hooker, Okla., in place of 
W. P. Morris, resigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Albert S. Leiby to be postmaster at Bath, Pa., in place of 
A. S. Leiby. Incumbent's commission expired April 20, 1926. 

Robert S. Bowman to be postmaster at Berwick, Pa., in place 
of R. S. Bowman. Incumbent’s commission expired April 20, 
1926. 

Elwood S. Rothermel to be postmaster at Fleetwood, Pa., in 
place of E. S. Rothermel. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 21, 1926. 

Elwood M. Stover to be postmaster at Kulpsville, Pa., in 
place of E. M. Stover. Incumbent's commission expired April 
21, 1926. 

Grant Piper to be postmaster at Petersburg, Pa., in place of 
Grant Piper. Incumbent’s commission expired April 20, 1926. 

Mabel M. Myer to be postmaster at Ronks, Pa., in place of 
M. M. Myer. Incumbent's commission expired April 21, 1926. 

Herman Raithel to be postmaster at Smithton, Pa., in place 
of Herman Raithel. Incumbent's commission expired April 20, 
1926. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


William T. Stewart to be postmaster at Camden, S. C., in 
place of W. D. Trantham. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 14, 1924. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Charles H. Hess. jr., to be postmaster at Blunt, S. Dak., in 
place of C. H. Hess, jr. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 10, 1926. 

Arthur H. Siem to be postmaster at Clark, S. Dak., in place 
of A. H. Siem. Incumbent's commission expires April 25, 1926. 

Jennie Dodge to be postmaster at Egan, S. Dak., in place 
of Jennie Dodge. Incumbent’s commission expires April 25, 
1926, 

TEXAS 

Florence M. Geyer to be postmaster at College Station, Tex., 
in place of F. M. Geyer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 20, 1926, 

Clarence R. Redden to be postmaster at Le Leon, Tex., in 
place of C. R. Redden. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
25, 1926. 

John C. Beever to be postmaster at Perryton, Tex., in place 
of J. C. Beever. Incumbent's commission expires April 25, 
1926. 
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Thomas B. White to be postmaster at Rogers, Tex., in place 


of T. B. White. 
1926. 

Herman C. Feist to be postmaster at Rowena, Tex., in place 
yeaa C. Feist. Incumbents commission expires April 25, 
1926. s 

William F. Viereck to be postmaster at Sealy, Tex., in place 
of W. F. Viereck, Incumbent’s commission expired April 20, 
1926. 

Don A. Parkhurst to be postmaster at Tahoka, Tex., in 
place of D. A. Parkhurst. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 20, 1926. 

John W. Osborne to be postmaster at West Columbia, Tex., 
in place of J. W. Osborne. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 25, 1926. 

Charles C. Eppright to be postmaster at Manor, Tex., in 
place of A. T. Cook, resigned. 

Howard F. McWilliams to be postmaster at Queen City, Tex., 
in place of R. E. Jackson, resigned. 

UTAH 


John A. Israelsen to be postmaster at Hyrum, Utah, in place 
of J. A. Israelsen. Incumbent's commission expires April 24, 
1926. 


Incumbent’s commission expires April 25, 


VERMONT 


Charles H. Austin to be postmaster at Richford, Vt., in place 
of W. J. Reirden, deceased. 


VIRGINIA 


Paul E. Haden to be postmaster at Palmyra, Va., in place of 
P. E. Haden. Incumbent’s commission expired April 20, 1926. 

Jessie H. Cox to be postmaster at Washington, Va., in place 
of J. H. Cox. Incumbent's commission expired April 20, 1926. 

Herbert T. Thomas to be postmaster at Williamsburg, Va., in 
place of H. T. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
20, 1926. 

WASHINGTON 


Richard A. McKellar to be postmaster at Cashmere, Wash., in 
place of R. A. McKellar. Incumbents commission expires 
April 25, 1926. 

Joseph A. Dean to be postmaster at Castlerock, Wash., in 
place of J. A. Dean. Incumbent’s commission expires April 25, 
1926. 

William R. Wells to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, Wash., 
in place of W. R. Wells. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 21, 1926. 

Helen M. Purvis to be postmaster at Sumner, Wash., in 
place of H. M. Purvis. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
20, 1926. 

Joseph F. Lavigne to be postmaster at Cusick, Wash. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1925. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Sylvester V. Riggs to be postmaster at St. Marys, W. Va., 
in place of S. V. Riggs. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

WISCONSIN 

Mae F. Harris to be postmaster at Goodman, Wis., in place 
of M. F. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired October 3, 
1925. 

WYOMING 

W. Leroy Call to be postmaster at Afton, Wyo., in place of 
W. L. Call. Incumbent’s commission expires April 25, 1926. 

Chester A. Lindsley to be postmaster £t Yellowstone Park, 
Wyo., in place of C. A. Lindsley. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires April 25, 1926. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 23 
(legislative day of April 19), 1926 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Charles R. Nash to be assistant to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 
GENERAL COUNSEL FOR THE BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Alexander W. Gregg to be general counsel for the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 
Posr MASTERS 
KANSAS 
Guy H. Byarlay, Green. 
Isabel Brown, Lansing. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Elmer E. Brunner, York Haven. 
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Charles R. Coakley, Arrington. 
Anthony Hart, Clifton Station. 
Philip B. Nourse, East Falls Church. 
James F. Walker, Fort Defiance. 
Homo D. Gleason, Lovingston, 

Ann E. Copps, Schuyler. 

Emeline P. Lacy, Scottsburg. 

Eva C. Hudson, Tye River. 

George W. Hammontree, Yorktown. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Sewell J. Champe, Montgomery. 
Wendell Evans, Winona. 


WISCONSIN 


Elmer Carlson, Brantwood. 
Henry C. Scheller, Cecil. 

Eugene F. Stoddard, Downing. 
Simon Skroch, Independence. 
Charles Pearson, La Valle. 
Carrie B. Carter, Lyndon Station. 
Carlton C. Good, Neshkoro. 
Emmet W. Zimmerman, Phelps. 
Harry Bradley, Taylor. 

Edmund O. Johnson, Warrens. 
Oscar M. Waterbury, Williams Bay. 
George E. King, Winneconne. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, April 23, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain. Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Eternal Father, Thou hast blest and trusted us. We desire 
above all things to be worthy of Thy confidence. Have mercy 
upon us. Let not the evil in our hearts darken the outlook of 
our souls. May all our lives be magnified in wisdom, charity, 
and humility. We wonder of Thy loving patience. Oh, do Thou 
help us to escape the tendencies of our own desires and ambi- 
tions. Show us real values and teach us the larger meaning of 
the commonplace. Make us strong of will, so that we shall be 
overcomers in the presence of all temptations. Provide a way 
for the discouraged, the wounded, and the sick. Bless us with 
a hunger for all those virtues that lift us to the highest service 
for our country. In the name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


approved. 
LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, several days ago the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Wi1LLIAMsoNn] requested that there be 
inserted in the Recorp the remarks of Commissioner Burke 
taken at a hearing before the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
That request was made when I was not present. I knew noth- 
ing about it, but objection was heard, and afterwards I was 
asked if there was objection on my part, and I said no, but I 
would like at the same time to make a brief statement when it 
was inserted in the Recorp. I have tried to get time, but I find 
that the time is all promised. I now ask unanimous consent 
that at the conclusion of the order this morning I may address 
the House for 15 minutes. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of the order heretofore 
made this morning he may be allowed to address the House for 
15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. When does the gentleman want to 
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Mr. FREAR. At the conclusion of the remarks of other 
gentlemen who have been given leave to address the House. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. May I inquire upon what subject? 

Mr. FREAR. With reference to Indian affairs. The gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON] asked to insert the 
testimony of Commissioner Burke in the Recorp, to which I 
consented. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUDSON. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask 
the gentleman from Wisconsin if it is to continue the discus- 
sion that he already has had in the Recorp? 

Mr. FREAR. It is for the purpose of answering the remarks 
of the commissioner, who had the exclusive right to talk for 
almost three hours before the committee. 
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Mr. HUDSON. I do not want to object, but the gentleman 
from Wisconsin had plenty of time in committee and did not 
take the time. I do not think the Record ought to be encum- 
bered with this. 

Mr. FREAR. The commissioner talked for about three hours 
without interruption. I only want 15 minutes now. 

Mr. HUDSON. Can not the gentleman take another day? 

Mr. FREAR. I want it to go in to-morrow, and I understand 
that there may be an adjournment over to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 


announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 


of the following titles: 

H. R. 9831. An act to provide for the completion and repair 
of customs buildings in Porto Rico; and 

H. R. 7372. An act to amend section 27 of the general leasing 
act approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 437). 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to bills of 
the following titles: 

8. 2368. An act for the relief of Ocean Steamship Co. (Ltd.), 
a British corporation; and 

S. 1486. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to lease to 
the Bush Terminal Railroad Co. and to the Long Island Rail- 
roa a of railway tracks at Army supply base, South Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 9688) granting the consent of Congress to the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of a bridge across 
Sandusky Bay at or near Baybridge, Ohio. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. 750. An act to amend paragraph (18) of section 1 of the 
interstate commerce act, as amended ; 

S. 1490. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
Western District of New York; 

S. 2348. An act for the relief of Nick Masonich; 

S. 2620. An act for the relief of certain newspapers for adver- 
tising services rendered the Public Health Service of the Treas- 
ury Department; 

8. 2657. An act to amend section 217, as amended, of the act 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of 
the United States,” approved March 4, 1909; 

S. 2716. An act to provide for the collection of fees from 
royalties on production of minerals from leased Indian lands; 

S. 3284. An act to amend a portion of section 15 of an act 
entitled “An act for making further and more effectual provi- 
sion for the national defense, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 8, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920; 

R. 3560. An act to authorize the granting of leave to ex-service 
men and women to attend the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion in Paris, France, in 1927; and 

S. 3732. An act making appropriations for the Hillcrest and 
Black Canyon units of the Boise reclamation project, Idaho. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

Sundry messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House 
of Representatives that the President had approved and signed 
bills and resolution of the following titles: 

On April 21, 1926: 

II. R. 6730. An act to detach Fulton County from the Jones- 
boro division of the eastern judicial district of the State of 
Arkansas and attach the same to the Batesville division of the 
eastern judicial district of said State; 

H. R. 7455. An act to legalize the submarine cable laid in the 
St. Louis River at the Spirit Lake Transfer Railway draw- 
bridge, between New Duluth, Minn., and Oliver, Wis., and used 
for the lighting of the village of Oliver, Wis. ; 

H. J. Res. 213. Joint resolution for participation of the United 
States in the Third World’s Poultry Congress to be held at 
Ottawa, Canada, in 1927; and 

H. R. 6355. An act providing for the acquirement by the 
United States of privately owned lands in San Miguel, Mora, 
Taos, and Colfax Counties, N. Mex., within the Mora grant, 
and adjoining one or more national forests, by exchanging 
therefor lands or timber within the exterior boundaries of any 
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national forest situated within the State of New Mexico or the 
State of Arizona. 

On April 22, 1926: ` : 

H. R. 9341. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes; 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Senate bills of the following titles were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to their appropriate committees 
as indicated below: 

S. 750. An act to amend paragraph (18) of section 1 of the 
interstate commerce act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1490. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
Western District of New York; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2348. An act for the relief of Nick Masonich; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 2620. An act for the relief of certain newspapers for 
advertising services rendered the Public Health Service of the 
Treasury Department; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2657. An act to amend section 217, as amended, of the act 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws 
of the United States,” approved March 4, 1909; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

S. 2716. An act to provide for the collection of fees from 
royalties on production of minerals from leased Indian lands; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 3284. An act to amend a portion of section 15 of an act 
entitled “An act for making further and more effectual pro- 
vision. for the national defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3560. An act to authorize the granting of leave to ex- 
service men and women to attend the annual convention of the 
American Legion in Paris, France, in 1927; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

S. 3732. An act making appropriations for the Hillerest and 
Black Canyon units of the Boise reclamation project, Idaho; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Reclamation. 


ALIEN PROPERTY 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting in the RECORD a 
letter from my colieague the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mitts] on the subject of German alien property. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing 
a letter of his colleague Mr. Ms in relation to alien property. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Reserving the right to object, that 
letter was addressed to the New York Herald-Tribune, was it 
not? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. This morning’s issue contains an 
editorial in reply to the letter. Will the gentleman put them in 
side by side? 

Mr. BACON. I do not care to include that in my request. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. It seems to me that that would be 
only fair play. 

Mr. BACON. Probably the gentleman will put that in later. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me, I 
insert herewith a letter of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Mns] addressed to the editor of the Herald-Tribune 
of New York: 


The EDITOR or THE HERALD-TRIBUNE, 
225 West Fortieth Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Sin: Under date of April 19 the Herald-Tribune in a leading 
editorial urges the Congress to confiscate the German property held 
by the Alien Property Custodian and to apply that property to the 
payment of American citizens having claims against the German 
Government, 

It is impossible for me to believe that the Herald-Tribune's conclu- 
sions are based on a thorough understanding of the situation. Such 
a program could not be carried out without violating our solemn word 
and express provision of the treaty of Berlin, the Constitution of the 
United States, and our own traditional observance of sound inter- 
national practice and good public morals, 

Let me take up these questions in order; 


WASHINGTON, April 20, 1926, 
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1. On February 8, 1917, at a time when Germans and Austrians 
were: beginning to withdraw their bank deposits and other property, 
for fear of its seizure in the event of war, the Secretary of State 
issued a statement, with presidential sanction. It was as follows: 

“It having been reported to him that there is anxiety in some 
quarters on the part of persons residing in this country who are the 
subjects of foreign states lest their bank deposits or other property 
should be seized in the event of war between the United States and 
a foreign nation, the President authorizes the statement that all 
such fears are entirely unfounded. The Government of the United 
States will in no circumstances take advantage of a state of war to 
take possession of property to which international understandings 
and the recognized law of the land give it no just claim or title. It 
will scrupulously respect all private rights alike of its own citizens 
and of the subjects of foreign states.“ 


* SAYS IT WOULD BREAK WORD 


At that time there was still ample opportunity to withdraw much 
of this property, and much of it remained in this country, relying 
on the solemn pledge of the American Government. To confiscate it 
to-day would be to break our word and be guilty of a gross breach 
of faith. z 

2. Section 5 of the treaty of Berlin, repeating the provisions of the 
joint resolution of July 2, 1921, provides that the property “ shall be 
retained by the United States of America and no disposition thereof 
made * * until such time as the Imperial German Government 
shall have made suitable provision for the satisfaction of all claims 
against said government of American citizens.” It will be noted that 
the specific provision here authorizes the United States Government 
to hold the property until Germany has made provision for the settle- 
ment of American claims, and, as I will show below, it is very clear 
that this is In complete harmony with the understanding and inten- 
tions of the American Government, as shown by the entire history 
of this case, 

It Is true that section 2 of the same treaty gives to the United 
States the rights that it would have enjoyed had it signed the treaty 
of Versailles and that these rights include authority to confiscate the 
property; but read in connection with section 5, it seems reasonably 
certain that what the United States did under the terms of the 
treaty of Berlin was to retain the right to confiscate, while specifi- 
cally pledging itself not to exercise that right but merely to hold 
the property. In any event, your advice could not be followed with- 
out totally disregarding the provisions of the joint resolution of July 
2, 1921, and of section 5 of the treaty of Berlin. 

3. The alien property can not be confiscated to-day without violat- 
ing the provisions of the Constitution of the United States. 

NO INTENT TO CONFISCATE 


The property in question was seized under the so-called trading 
with the enemy act of October 6, 1917, which provided that the Alien 
Property Custodian should seize and hold the said property as a com- 
mon-law trustee, and the provisions of which, as well as the debate 
in the Congress at the time, make it entirely clear that there was no 
intent to confiscate the property, but only to sequester it during the 
war period. 

The joint resolution of July 2, 1921, terminating the state of war 
with Germany, and the treaty of Berlin, above referred to, whatever 
rights they may have conferred on the United States as to future 
action, make it entirely clear that at the time the war formally ended 
and we resumed peaceful relations with Germany the United States 
Government had not confiscated the property. This view is com- 
pletely confirmed by the action. of our Government in enacting the 
Winslow Act in 1923, under the terms of which property up to the 
value of $10,000 was returned to the enemy aliens, and what is even 
more important, which provided that the Alien Property Custodian is 
directed to pay to the person entitled thereto the income from the 
seized estates up to $10,000 a year. 

In other words, if the Alien Property Custodian is in possession of a 
house in New York City belonging to a German national yielding net 
rents of $10,000 a year, he is to-day paying over those rents to the Ger- 
man. Could there be more conclusive proof that under the law of the 
United States to-day the beneficial interest in that property is vested iu 
the German citizen? 

As Judge Learned Hand said in 1923: “I take it that the United 
States was not looking for plunder, but to prevent enemies from holding 
property within Its borders. Congress has not yet committed itself to 
confiscation of enemy property, and the rules of international law have 
been against it for two centuries.” 

The Government of the United States, having failed to confiscate 
the property under its war powers, now that the war has been over for 
almost five years, is forbidden to do so by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

DECLARES COURT FORBIDS 


“The Supreme Court on numerous occasions has sald that, after the 
war period has passed and the period of peace has come, you can not 
exercise extraordinary war powers. 
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“Since, therefore, we did not confiscate this property during the war, 
and since the war has been ended for the last five years, we are forbid- 


den by Article V of the Constitution to take private property for public 


use without just compensation. 

“4. We can not confiscate this property without violating our own 
traditional observance of sound international practice and good public 
morals. Up to the signing of the treaty of Versailles the inviola- 
bility of private property of enemy citizens was recognized by prac- 
tically every civilized nation. The principle was recognized as early 
as Magna Charta. The Herald-Tribune would have us revert to a 
practice which was regarded as too harsh by the rough barons who 
extorted the great charter from King John. 

“As late as 1918 the English House of Lords reiterated the time- 
honored doctrine that ‘it is not the law of this country that the 
property of enemy subjects is confiscated. Until the restoration of 
peace the enemy can, of course, make no claim to have it delivered up 
to him, but when peace is restored he is considered as entitled to 
his property with any fruits it may have borne in the meanwhile.’ 

„Our own record has been consistent and sound. The principle was 
recognized in the Jay Treaty of 1794, and in 1802 we actually paid to 
Great Britain some $3,000,000 to make good acts of confiscation 
against British subjects practiced by some of the States in the Revolu- 
tionary War.” 

QUOTES ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

Alexander Hamilton said: “No powers of language at my com- 
mand can express the abhorrence I feel at the idea of violating the 
property of individuals which, in an authorized intercourse in time 
of peace, has been confided to the faith of our Government and laws, 
on account of controversy between nation and nation. In my view, 
every moral and every political sense unite to consign it to execra- 
tion.” 

The principle was again recognized in our treaties with Prussia in 
1799 and of 1828. 

Iu United States v. Percheman (32 U. S. 51), decided in 1833, John 
Marshall, in declaring that this modern usage of nations had become 
law, said: “The modern usage of nations which had become law 
would be violated; that sense of justice and right which is acknowl- 
edged and felt by the whole civilized world would be outraged, if 
private property should be confiscated and private rights annulled.” 

Since the day we became a nation to the present day, I don’t know 
of an instance of the United States violating a practice which seems 
to me based upon every consideration of honor and respect for those 
moral principles which should guide the conduct of nations as well 
as individuals. I believe that upon second thought the Herald-Tribune 
will agree with me that the time has not come to mar this record 
and to destroy so fine a tradition. 

Very truly yours, 
: Ogpren L. MILLS. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following order: 


Ordered, That the Secretary notify the House of Representatives that 
the Senate is now organized for the trial of articles of impeachment 
against George W. English, district Judge of the United States for the 
eastern district of Illinois, and is ready to receive the managers on the 
part of the House. 


ADDRESS BY MR. JOHNSON OF WASHINGTON BEFORE DAUGHTERS OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, our colleague from Wash- 
ington [Mr. JoHNson] was honored by delivering a patriotic 
address before the Daughters of the American Reyolution. I 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
‘speech by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHnson], Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks by printing the speech delivered by our 
colleague, Hon. ALBERT Jounson, of Washington, before the 
Thirty-fifth Continental Congress of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, I print same as follows, to wit: 


The PRESIDENT GENERAL (Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook). It is the 
privilege of the president general to present the Hon, ALBERT JOHNSON, 
of the State of Washington. i 

Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON.. Madam President General and members of the 
Thirty-fifth Continental Congress. It was my great honor to appear 
before the congress of this great organization two years ago for a five- 
minute speech, in which I was able to announce that the House and Sen- 
ate were at that moment passing what is now known as the immigration 
restriction act of 1924. I had the privilege of saying from this plat- 
form that I regarded that act as America’s second Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 
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To-day I am able to announce to this great patriotic body that the. 
committee of which I have the honor to be chairman has just reported 
to the House a bill to make more effective the deportation of criminal 
and defective aliens, [Applause.] I think this measure will pass both 
House and Senate. [Applause.] 

Under the provision of this bill we propose to send out of the 
country, after proper examination with the presence of attorneys for 
the accused, alien criminals, allen gunmen, allen dealers in habit- 
forming narcotic drugs, allen bootleggers [applause], and all others 
who persist in violating the laws of the United States after they have 
come here from other countries. [Applause.] 

If you will permit me, I think we will name this new bill, which I 
hope will soon be a law, the United States house-cleaning act. [Ap- 
plause.] 

My friends, I have always been interested in the work of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution toward true Americanization of those 
upstanding aliens who are among us. 

You will be interested to know that we have in process of prepara- 
tion a new naturalization act by which we hope to treat the well- 
meaning alien better and with more sympathy and at the same time 
make more sure that those aliens who come into the rights of citizen- 
ship in the United States, including the right to vote in the various 
States, shall read, write, and understand the English language. [.\p- 
plause.] 

You have no doubt heard statements which were the result of hear- 
ings by our committee that there are probably 1,000,000 aliens in the 
United States who can not prove that they are legally here. That 
statement immediately becomes exaggerated into a statement that there 
are 1,000,000 aliens in the United States who.should be deported. My 
friends, that is not the case. Those aliens who have come in in the 
past, prior to the new immigration law of July 1, 1024, and have been 
here three years in nearly all cases or five years in some cases, can 
not be deported on account of the statute of limitations. 

We have in the United States about 7,000,000 aliens. Of these, about 
1,000,000 can not prove that they are legally here, and yet they are 
lawfully here owing to the limitations of the law. About 300,000 of 
that million came across the borders from Canada between the years 
1906 and 1911, inclusive, at which time the law provided that they 
should have certificates of entry. The law did not provide the ma- 
chinery for such certificates except for those who came from across 
the waters. So all of those Canadians who came between those dates 
who now try to be naturalized can not produce the very evidence that 
the Government requires to be produced, 

They should be relieved of that situation. It is my hope that we 
can pass an enactment which will allow those aliens in the United 
States+nearly all of them upstanding, upright aliens, Who have taken 
their places in society and are married and have children—to pay a fine 
in lieu of the head tax which they did not pay, and hold the receipt 
therefor for three years; after which time they may apply for -first 
papers toward the process of citizenship, which would take another 
five years. That would mean all such persons would have to have been 
in the United States a minimum time of 18 years before they could 
possibly become citizens. I think a plan like that will perfect the 
house cleaning and will do away with the feelings we sometimes see 
of intolerance toward the alien and will do much for an era of good 
feeling and better understanding between all of the 117,000,000 people 
of the great United States. 

I thank you. [Applause,] 


The SPEAKER. May the Chair inquire whether the gentle- 
man from Texas desires to proceed now? There are three 
speeches in order this morning. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If it is desired, I will proceed now, 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Garner] is recognized for 15 minutes. 
[Applause.] 

THE MILLS BILL 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, day before yesterday, so the papers report and informa- 
tion has come to me of a reliable character, there was held in 
the Capitol a conference composed of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives [Mr. Loncwortu], the majority leader [Mr. 
TILSsox ], the Secretary of the Treasury [Mr. Mellon], and 
Undersecretary of the Treasury [Mr. Winston], and Mr. OGDEN 
Mitts and the Republican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee. The object, it appears, of that conference was to 
determine whether the statement I made concerning the Mellon 
bill being a steal was correct or not. The Secretary of the 
Treasury called these distinguished men together to deter- 
mine, if he could, whether he had presented to the Congress of 
the United States a bill in which was contained a steal. Rather 
unique, rather unusual performance, I thought, that the author 
of the bill and the man who drew it could come before the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the majority leader, 
and the Republicans of the Ways and Means Committee sol- 
emnly to determine whether or not he had suggested to the 


Congress of the United States legislation in which there was 
contained theft. Now, I take the floor this morning for the 
purpose of trying to relieve his mind and the mind of those 
gentlemen, because we also learned that they were undeter- 
mined about it and could not determine whether there was in 
that piece of legislation any theft, and we are going to have a 
meeting of the Ways and Means Committee next Monday morn- 
ing and have an investigation to determine whether the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury had suggested to Congress legislation in 
which there was contained theft. 

I want to illustrate what I mean by theft in that bill, and 
I think I can use something personal. I take Mr. HAWLEY, 
for instance, who is now acting as chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and always a fair target. Take the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Murs] and myself, and see if I 
can illustrate to you gentlemen what I mean by theft in this 
bill. Mr. Hawrey owes Mr. Mitts a dollar and Haw tery is 
busted and in the hands of a receiver, as the Secretary. of the 
Treasury says Germany was broke and went into the hands 
of a receiver, Mr. Dawes being the receiver. The Dawes plan 
was worked out. Now Hawtey is busted. He owes OGDEN 
Mus a dollar. OopEN Mills wants the dollar, and I have got 
a dollar—let us see if I have [laughter]. Jake, you hold that 
dollar, and if any Republicans start to come around here you 
let out a holler. [Laughter and applause.) I have got a 
dollar and HAwLEY owes it to OGDEN MILLS. OGDEN MILLS 
wants the dollar, but he can not get it. The Hawley creditors 
have arranged for HAwWIExX to pay to OebEN MILLS 5 cents each 
year on that dollar. Ocpen Mitts says that does not suit him. 
He says he wants the money now. So he says, “ GARNER, you 
pay that dollar; you have got it; HAWLEY has not got the 
dollar, and I need it.” I say that I do not want to pay the 
dollar. He says, “I know you have got the dollar and HAWLEY 
can pay you the dollar,” so out with his guns and forces me 
to give it up. He takes it. I ask you, do you think that would 
be theft and robbery? 

Mr. BLANTON. Highway robbery. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Under every statute of the country 
that would be highway robbery. Let us see what the situa- 
tion is in this bill. No one claims—remember this; and I 
challenge a single man on the floor of the House to deny it— 
no one claims the American taxpayer owes for German damage 
to American citizens. Do you? 

Do you? Does anybody claim that? If he does, I want him 
to rise. Not a single man will contend for a moment that the 
American taxpayer owes the corporation in which the gentle- 
man from New York is a director a quarter of a million dollars 
by reason of German damages. Germany owes the corporation 
in which the gentleman from New York is a director in this 
instance in the place of Hawtey; owes the corporation in 
which the gentleman from New York is a director a quarter of 
a million dollars. Germany has not got the money. It can 
not pay the corporation in which the gentleman from New York 
is a director but a thousand a year; the corporation in which 
the gentleman from New York is a director says, “I will not 
stand for that. I want the money now, and I know that Uncle 
Sam has got it, and I am going to make him pay it“ —not by 
the six-shooter route, but by statute put on the books of this 
country to make the taxpayers of this country pay the bill that 
is owing to him by Germany. 

Now, if that is not stealing by law, I do not know what it 
is. [Applause.] I never have attacked the equity of these 
claims, either the equity, the justice, or the legality of them, but 
I will do it before I get through. It is not necessary to attack 
them. It is not necessary for me to say that the judgment 
given in favor of the Standard Oil Co. for $12,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000 is not a just judgment. It is sufficient for me to say 
I, as a taxpayer, do not owe it and you ought not to make me 
pay it. 

Yet, you are proposing in this bill to take from the taxpayer 
for the purpose of paying the Standard Oil Co. and the See- 
retary of the Treasury a debt that he does not owe. Germany 
owes that debt. When you do that you will legalize the theft 
from the American taxpayers and you can not get away from 
it. That is what I mean by “theft.” It is theft, legal theft, 
when you take from the taxpayers of the United States $250,- 
000,000 and pay it to Andy Mellon and Morgan and others for 
debts due to them by Germany. That is theft by an act of 
Congress. 

Oh, the Secretary of the Treasury and the President of the 
United States are very much concerned about constructive 
suggestions. 

They say that you ought not to criticize the administrative 
processes unless you have something constructive. It makes me 
think about what the two words mean according to the view- 
point of the person using them. Constructive legislation, ac- 
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cording to Secretary Mellon, is where he gets some benefit out 
of it. [Applause.] Destructive legislation is where you pre- 
vent him from getting something out of the Treasury. [Ap- 
plause.] That is the difference between constructive and de- 
structive suggestions. 

But I have suggested a method and I want some gentleman 
to criticize it when I get through. I say that the German 
people who own this property in this country, which property 
is now controlled by the Alien Property Custodian, can be 
relieved by Germany herself if she sees proper to do so. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Does the gentleman recall that 
the entire Democratic Party in 1923, under the leadership of 
Mr. RAYBURN, adyocated the immediate return of that property, 
as property held in trust for the benefit of German citizens? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. No. The gentleman from New 
York may think his vote is the entire Democratic Party. I 
have examined that record. It is not the entire Democratic 
Party, if you will pardon me for saying so. You will find it 
so if you examine the RECORD: 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. My colleague has not recommended, is not 
now recommending, nor at any time advocated the confiscation 
of this property? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I know. This property is in our 
hands, and Germany has agreed that we shall hold it until 
American claims are paid. That is correct. They now deny 
that, and deny that we have the right to liquidate it if we want to 
to pay these debts. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Did we not elect after the 
Berlin treaty to put our claims under the Dawes plan, and 
are we not bound by it now? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. No. The gentleman will pardon 
me. Congress has never taken any action on it at all; none 
whatever. 

Now, I propose this: If you want the Germans’ property 
returned to them, as I do, let us make arrangements to do it. 
Let Germany retain under the Dawes plan 45,000,000 marks, 
issue her bonds, with these marks to pay interest and create 
a sinking fund, and send them over here and we will deliver 
them to her nationals in settlement of their property. Does 
anybody object to that? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. I do, for the purposes of the 
record. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Nobody ought to object to it, 
whether the gentleman does or not. But Secretary Mellon 
does not want to do that. He says in this morning’s paper 
that he is afraid to do that, because he is afraid that the Ger- 
man bonds will depreciate in value and thereby you would be 
virtually confiscating this property. 

Let us see what the provisions of this bill are. The pro- 
visions of this bill are to take this same promise to pay for 
security to us upon the $250,000,000 bonds. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The American taxpayers. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. The German citizens who 
own this property can not afford to take the same security that 
we are obligated to take. The American taxpayer must take 
the chance, but it would not do to have these German aliens 
take the chance, because it would be confiscation. It is not 
confiscation to take my property and apply it on the debt that 
I do not owe, but it would be confiscation to remit to Germany 
the 45,000,000 marks that she has agreed to pay in security 
for bonds to be issued to pay for the property already taken. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman’s suggestion is very much 
like the illustration he has made about the dollar of Mr. 
Hawtey. You would take the property that belongs to these 
people. We are only holding it in trust now. You would take 
it and afford to them a German credit, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. It is German property, and the 
German Government deeded it to us. You say Germany did 
not have the right to deed it to us. You say that Germany 
did not have the right under the Berlin treaty to deed this 
property to us in exchange for the damage she has done our 
citizens. But she did do it. Now, I am willing for Germany 
to settle with her nationals. These gentlemen are so much 
concerned about all these people who live in Germany at the 
present time and whose property we hold; they are suffering 
on account of the fact that we are liable to do them an in- 
justice, but they are not willing to take the same chances that 
American taxpayers are called upon to take when we issue 
bonds to the extent of $250,000,000 and the only security there 
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is back of that issue is the promise to pay $11,000,000 a year, 
which will not equal the interest on the $250,000,000. But 
aside from that, let us see to whom I am going to pay it; 
and, gentlemen, you know this bill would not be here and 
this bill never would have been introduced if it had not been 
for the character of the people who are going to get the 
money. [Applause.] That is all there is to that. 

President Coolidge commended Mr. Mitts very highly for 
his ethics. He said it was wonderful on Mr. MILts’s part. 
When he found out that this bill involved the payment of a 
quarter of a million dollars to his firm, Mr. Mitts got up eu 
the floor of the House and said: 

Gentlemen, I did not know my firm had an award, and I give 
notice to you now that I will have no more to do with this bill 
either in the committee or in the House. 


A commendable thing and the President says it is a com- 
mendable thing, but it is different with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who owns four times as much as OGDEN MILLS; it 
is all right for him to undertake to get his hands into the 
Treasury of the United States. [Applause.] 

I merely wanted to point out the way they are going to 
get this money and how they were going to steal it so there 
would not be any more agonizing over it on the part of the 


leaders, That is the only thought I had, Mr. Speaker. [Ap- 
lause.] 

p The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 

expired. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at this time the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Hawtey] may 
have 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Oregon may be 
permitted to proceed for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I wish to present some facts regarding the measure under 
discussion for the consideration of the gentlemen of the House 
and of the country. 

A subcommittee was appointed by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, of which I happened to be chairman—I was not 
there when the action was taken—and another subcommittee 
was appointed by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, of which the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Mares] is chairman. The subcommittees consisted of 5 each, 
and we 10 persons held hearings over a period of about eight 
days, during which there was a record made. All members of 
this committee had brought before it, so far as I know, all the 
persons from whom testimony was desired, whether they were 
officials of the Government or private parties. At the con- 
clusion of the testimony the subcommittees reported to their 
respective committees. Then the natural course of events 
followed, namely, the consideration of the bill was begun. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], who was quite 
an active member of our subcommittee, on the floor of the 
House the day following—that is, April 16—made a statement 
from which I read: . 

It is the most stupendous steal that has ever been suggested in 
American history. 

Now, that was about the bill we are discussing. 

It has four major provisions. One is to return the alien property 
now in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian to German na- 
tionals. 


That is characterized as a stupendous steal. 
The second is to pay mixed claims. 


That is also stated to be a stupendous steal. 


The third is to pay German nationals for damages that occurred by 
reason of our taking their property. 


That is another of his specifications with reference to the 
“stupendous steal,” and the fourth is for the issuance of 
$250,000,000 worth of bonds to meet the indebtedness, and that 
is the fourth indictment of the “stupendous steal.” 

That question having been raised by a responsible gentleman 
in this House, a leader of one party in the House, a member of 
the subcommittee that heard the testimony, and a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, which must pass upon the 
legislation, the question then was: What is the proper course 
to pursue in order to meet the proposition fairly and squarely 
and give the gentleman from Texas an opportunity to prove his 
charges and others interested the opportunity to reply? A con- 
ference was held by persons responsible for legislation in the 
country at this time, and it was decided that if questions were 
raised about the legitimacy of any legislation introduced or as 
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to the honesty of intent and the facts in the case, the proper 
course to pursue—because all sound legislation is based upon 
adequate and reliable information and proper deductions made 
from that information—was to reopen the hearings and say to 
the gentleman from Texas and to any other person interested in 
getting information, “ We will call before the Committee on 
Ways and Means any and all persons who may have informa- 
tion in order that we may prove to the country and to the Con- 
gress what the facts are,” that the legislation is sound and ought 
to be passed, or it is not sound and ought not to be passed, since 
these charges of the gentleman from Texas were made after the 
hearings closed and cover questions not raised during the prog- 
ress of the hearing. 

But aside from that, I desire to discuss the legislation in 
brief. The Mixed Claims Commission provided for in that 
treaty was organized August 10, 1922, under the provisions of 
the Berlin treaty. Judge Edwin B. Parker, of Texas, was ap- 
pointed as umpire. C. P. Anderson was the American commis- 
sioner; Doctor Kiesselbach the German commissioner; Robert 
W. Bonynge, a former Member of this House, the American 
agent; and Dr. Karl von Lewinski the German agent. 

The action of the Mixed Claims Commission was one of the 
matters attacked by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] 
in the omnibus indictment which I read at the beginning. The 
limit of time for filing these claims was April, 1923. All claims 
went to the Secretary of State and many had already been 
made before the Mixed Claims Commission was organized. 

At expiration of date of filing of claims there had been pre- 
sented claims to the number of 12,416, aggregating in amount 
to $1,479,000,000; 1,290 claims were withdrawn, aggregating 
$142,608,000; 6,827 claims were dismissed, aggregating $482,- 
743,000; 1,057 claims are pending, not acted on, amounting to 
$81,933,000 ; 2,172 awards were made to March 31, 1926, aggre- 
gating $134,096,000. 

There are still pending a number of claims, and Mr. Bonynge 
said before our committee that the total amount of awards 
would aggregate, with accrued interest, not over $190,000,000— 
between $180,000,000 and $190,000,000. The accuracy of these 
findings has been called into question because it has been so 
stated. -The statement that the bill is a stupendous steal has 
gone out to the country. From questions asked by Members 
of this House who heard the statement of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Garner], they think the whole bill is wrong and 
the findings are wrong, and the press of the country, unwit- 
tingly in all probability, has spread this idea. 

It has been stated that the insurance companies and the 
shipping companies have no claims at all, and it has been 
stated by Members of this House that they ought not to have 
any awards at all because their so-called losses were based on 
risks taken by them when they insured vessels at advanced 
premiums or when they accepted cargoes on the vessels at 
advanced rates. So these awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission are called into question as being steals either against 
the United States or against Germany, any disclaimers to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question there? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Is it not a fact that by far 
the largest creditor before the Mixed Claims Commission is 
the United States itself, with a claim for about $35,000,000? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Sixty million dollars for losses. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. On behalf of the Shipping 
Board and the War Risk Insurance Bureau. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. I am informed that the amount for 
the former is about $34,000,000 and for the latter is about 
$16,000,000. Yet these claims of our Government are called a 
“ stupendous steal.” 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN and Mr. LaGUARDIA rose. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Were not the insurance company claims 
in the Alabama claim disallowed by the Congress? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I could not answer that offhand. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. That is the precedent. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Would the gentleman extend the same 
measure of damages to an insurance company he would to a 
direct loser? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I can not go into the side issues now. The 
gentleman must appreciate that in 15 minutes I can only make 
a general statement. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. May I say in connection with 


the interruption of the gentleman from New York that in the 
French spoliation claims the insurance claims were allowed 
and allowed by a judgment of the Court of Claims of the 
United States. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield so that I may ask 
a relevant question? 
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Mr. HAWLEY. I yield to the gentleman, although I can 
not yield too often, because I have only 15 minutes. 

Mr, RAYBURN. Is the gentleman in favor of the bill as 
submitted to the committee by the Treasury Department? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman knows that question is hardly 
proper to submit to a Member who must sit on the committee 
that prepares the legislation. I have not gone through the bill 
with the idea of legislating on the matter yet, and I could not 
say in advance what a final conclusion might be. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I thought the gentleman took’ the floor to 
defend the bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman will see for what purpose I 
took the floor if I may be allowed to proceed. 

The Government's claim, as already stated, amounts to about 
$60,000,000 exclusive of the occupation claims. The occupation 
claims are $255,000.000, and those claims have been paid by 
Germany. They were paid under the Versailles treaty to the 
Reparations Commission and the commission kept the money. 
The commission advised the United States to make a second 
claim and the United States did. That claim has been paid 
once ahead of the private American claims, and the Govern- 
ment has the money or ought to have the money. It was paid 
to the agency which was to collect the money. Now the Gov- 
ernment is coming in a second time ahead of the American 
claims on the same debtor to have its claim paid twice. I 
would like for that thought to be retained. 

On April 1, 1926, the total awards, including interest to date 
$32,000,000 on private awards and approximately $15,000,000 
on Government awards, ameunted to $181,000,000. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield there for a 
question? Is the gentleman quite sure he is correct that the 
claims of the army of occupation have actually been paid and 
covered into the Treasury? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It was so stated in the hearings, and I 
asked the Undersecretary whether that was the case and he 
said it was. , 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. To whom were they paid? 

Mr. HAWLEY. To the Reparations Commission, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The United States Government has 
not received it. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Let it be understood that it was 
never received in the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I said that. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. And the taxpayers may not get any 
benefit out of it, because you might give it to somebody else 
like you propose to do under this bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Now, gentlemen, listen to this. Germany, 
if I am correctly informed, immedately after the close of the 
war returned the property of American nationals which she 
had taken, She at least kept the treaty we had with her prior 
to the time of the organization of the United States as a sepa- 
rate Government and did not regard that treaty as a scrap of 
paper. The total amount of property of alien Germans taken 
during the war was $578,735,000. 

It is advocated in this country now that we confiscate the 
property of German nationals seized during the war. 

The great paper, the New York Herald, of April 19 had an 
editorial advocating that, and it is being advocated elsewhere, 
and, I think, on this very floor in this Chamber. 

Mr. CROWTHER. If the gentleman will yield, the com- 
mission only allowed 12½ per cent of the total claims sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The only advocate I heard in 1923 was 
from a prominent leader on the Republican side. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think that is not germane to my discus- 
sion. No matter by whom it was made, it is a statement not 
confined to any one person. Under the Winslow Act we rec- 
ognized the right of the German aliens to this their property. 
We returned all the property of every person whose claim was 
less than $10,000. We returned $10,000 on every other claim. 
Since that date we have been accounting for interest earned 
on the property and for rentals accruing on the property. We 
have recognized by law their right to their property. There is 
remaining in the Treasury to-day $183,890,000 in money paid 
into the Treasury by the Alien Property Custodian, and 
$90,740,000 property still in the hands of the Alien Property 
Custodian. There is yet to be settled for ships, radio stations, 
patents seized and yet undisposed of. and for the use of patents 
seized, and these clatms are limited to not exceed $100,000,000, 
and probably will be settled for far less than $75,000,000. 

The total claims of the United States and her nationals 
against Germany is $505,000,000, and the total property taken 
from alien Germans and still in our possession is less than 
$375,000,000. So if we are to retain the property so seized and 
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use it to pay the claims of the United States and the American 
claimants, there will be $130,000,000 yet unsettled. 

The national honor is involved in this matter. Before we 
were a country, before we were a nation, our people took the 
position that private property of private citizens on land was 
not subject to confiscation by the enemy in time of war. Since 
that day we haye lived up to that honorable principle. Ger- 
many has kept her side of the bargain in this instance. It is 
true that Great Britain, France, and Italy confiscated the prop- 
erty of the German nationals within their boundaries, but we 
are not bound to follow a bad example, [Applause.] u 

The SPEAKER. The time of-the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I ask for fiye minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY. American citizens can not present their 
claims to foreign countries. They must be presented by our 
State Department. Their claims are collected by our Gov- 
ernment. They have no recourse in law. They can not sue a 
foreign country for the return of property even after an award 
has been made. They must depend on their Government for 
the collection of this money. 

You remember that was the rule in the French spoliation 
claims. France agreed as the result of depredations on Ameri- 
can commerce to settle for losses suffered by our nationals. 
Part of this was paid in money to our Government and part of 
the payments Were assumed by the United States in offset 
against claims presented by France. After about 100 years 
Congress paid a part that remained unpaid, totaling $3,910,000. 
President Taft, on December 6, 1910, said: 


I invite the attention of Congress to the great number of claims 
which, at the instance of Congress, have been considered by the Court 
of Claims in the matter of the French spoliation cases. 


There are pending now some $3,250,000 of unpaid claims. 
Sixty-nine reports have been made to Congress on these claims 
since they have been pending, 63 of which were favorable. Do 
you wish now the Government of the United States to collect 
this money for our American nationals, to put it in the Treas- 
ury, so that it can only be taken out by appropriation by 
Congress? 

Mr. BOX. What authority has the gentleman for saying that 
the money for the French spoliation claims, now pending and 
which have been pending for more than 100 years, was put in 
the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Because that is the fact, as stated above. 

Mr. BOX. I wish the gentleman would point to some official 
record showing that fact. I challenge the statement. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman can satisfy himself. I was a 
member of the Claims Committee of this House for six years, 
and I reported a bill for the payment of some of these claims, 
and we had the evidence before us. 

Mr. BOX. I challenge the statement that there is a dollar 
in the Treasury of the United States paid by France for the 
French spoliation claims, to which the gentleman refers. The 
gentleman from Texas is a member of the Committee on Claims 
and has given considerable attention to the question. He risks 
his reputation, such as it is, on the correctness of the statement 
he makes now, denying that the United States collected money 
for these claimants and has withheld it from them. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have made investigation of these claims 
and think the statement above is a correct summary. The 
question is long and involved and a complete statement would 
take a great deal more time than is at my disposal. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. May I inquire—— 

Mr. HAWLEY. I regret I can not yield. I wish to complete 
the statement. Under the treaty of Berlin the Government of 
the United ‘States received 100,000,000 gold marks a year, of 
which 45,000,000 is to be paid to the American claimants to settle 
these claims and 55,000,000 to the settlement of claims of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Under that treaty the property of 
German aliens still in the possession of the Government of the 
United States shall be held as security for the payment of 
American claims. Now, if we devote 45,000,000 gold marks, 
$10,710,000 of our money, to the extinguishment of claims of 
American citizens, amounting to $190,000,000, it will be 80 years 
before they are paid, and we will hold the German property— 
at least it will not be all liquidated—for the same period of 80 
years, 

Now, if the Government of the United States—I am explain- 
ing the terms of the bill, not expressing an opinion—pays the 
claims of American citizens out of the Treasury, and then 
collects from Germany, at the rate of 100,000,000 gold marks 
per year it will collect from Germany under this arrangement 
the total amount so paid American claimants in seven and a 
half years, 
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In our treaties with Prussia in 1785, 1797, and 1828 it was 
agreed that the property of merchants, shipowners, farmers, 
and some other specified classes should not be confiscated by 
an enemy in time of war. Our country has steadfastly con- 
tended for this principle and has led in the movements that 
culminated in exempting the property of alien enemies on 
land from confiscation. Now, to confiscate the property of 
alien Germans would be to turn back the clock of interna- 
tional progress a hundred years, and in the event of another 
war justify wholesale confiscations. Our country to-day is at 
the head of the world—the great outstanding advocate of the 
sacredness of treaties and the conservator of progress, 

The Constitution of the United States says that private 
property can not be taken except for public use and for a just 
recompense. It does not protect the property of citizens only, 
but all property of all persons under the flag. It seems that 
without question the United States Supreme Court would not 
uphold confiscation, especially since Congress has recognized 
the right of alien Germans by returning all property where the 
value was less than $10,000, made payment to all others of 
$10,000, and has provided that there be paid to the owners to 
whom full restitution is not yet made the interest, rents, or 
other accruals on the property still held. 

Is it a stupendous crime to uphold the honor of our country, 
its Constitution, and the solemn agreements made with other 
nations? 

I will comment briefly on one other provision of the bill. 
There is not opportunity to present them all. 

Under the Berlin treaty the alien German property is, in 
substance, to be held as security for the payment of Ameri- 
can claims. The Government assumes the making of collec- 
tions from Germany; that is, it assumes a trusteeship for the 
American claimants. If, as such trustee, it returns the alien 
property to its owners, it disposes of the property held in 
trust as security for the payment of American claimants. 
Where a trustee disposes of property held in trust as security 
for the payment of claims, he becomes liable for the payment 
of ‘such claims. 

The bill proposes to carry out our treaty obligations by re- 
turning the alien property, and that the United States recog- 
nize its trusteeship and assume responsibility for the American 
claims for which the property so returned was security. This 
is to avoid the alternative that the American claimants wait 
during a period of 80 years for the liquidation of their claims, 
and the alien Germans a like period for the full return of 
their property. And is not a delay of 80 years a practical 
confiscation of the American claimants and the German 
nationals? 

I thank the House for its indulgence. I thought that some 
outline of the provisions of a bill and the principles upon 
which it was drawn, against which the charge of a most stu- 
pendous steal has been made, should be made. It is a great 
subject to attempt to discuss briefly. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again expired. 

SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE NEXT SUNDAY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. McLaveHLin] to preside on next Sunday at the 
memorial services on the life, character, and public services of 
the late Hon. ARTHUR B. WILLIAMS. 

WORLD WAR VETERANS LEGISLATION 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Jounson] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, before pro- 
ceeding with my remarks I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on the Veterans’ Legislation, during the rest of the 
session, be permitted to meet while the House is in session. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent for the rest of the session that the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Legislation may be permitted to sit during the 
session of the House. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what legislation has the gentleman's committee so important 
as to justify sitting during the sessions of the House, thereby 
keeping the Members off the floor? We need the members of all 
these committees on the floor during the sessions of the House 
in order to be sure of keeping a quorum during the rest of this 
session. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. This is not to be taken 
out of my time? 

Mr. TILSON. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would be glad to reply 
to the gentleman. Personally, the chairman was not in favor 
of it, but was voted down by his committee, and he was in- 
structed to ask for that permission because there are two bills 
affecting guardianship matters before that committee. 
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Mr. TILSON. If there is’ some urgent matter pending the 
gentleman ought to be willing to state It, but it seems to me, on 
general principles, we ought not to give committees the right 
to sit during the sessions of the House, thereby keeping Mem- 
bers off the floor. ; 

Mr. BULWINKLE. If the gentleman will permit, this is a 
matter, according to the chairman of the committee, of some 
legislation that ought to be passed at this session of Congress. 
Now, we are having these hearings as to this legislation. 

Mr. TILSON. Can not the committee hold its hearings in 
the morning like the other committees? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. No, sir; because a great many of the 
witnesses are being brought here. 

Mr. TILSON. Could not the gentleman limit his request 
to a single week? I do not think that any more committees 
ought to be given permission to sit during sessions of the 
House at this stage of the session. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman object to having that 
permission for one week? 

Mr. TILSON. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I make the request for 
one week only. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that for a week the Committee on Veterans’ 
Legislation be permitted to sit during the session of the 
House 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Commencing to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. = 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation was organized 
in 1924 it reported to this House and secured the passage of 
the veterans act of 1924 and its amendment of 1925 and on 
March 11 of this year reported to the House House bill 10240, 
which would further amend the veterans act of 1924. It 
would affect the lives and fortunes of approximately 30,000 dis- 
abled men in the United States. As originally agreed to by the 
committee, this bill would have carried approximately $42,000,- 
000 per year. Because of the condition of the Treasury the 
committee reduced that amount, as carried by the bill, to 
$21,168,000 for the first year and $26,483,900 for the second 
year. Now the chairman of that committee and the committee 
recognized something of the condition of the Treasury. There 
have been reported to this House by committees requests for 
appropriations of approximately $350,000,000 when there is 
but $15,000,000, approximately, that can be expended this year 
if sufficient surplus is to be carried over for the year 1927. 
As so well called to the attention of the House by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Newton] at the time of the passage 
of the tax bill, we would not be in this situation if the House 
by its vote had not agreed to donate to the heirs of six great 
estates in the United States the sum of $85,000,000. We could 
have taken care of, without any difficulty, the soldiers of the 
Civil War, the Spanish War, and the soldiers of this war, the 
retirement legislation, and many other matters had it not been 
for the combination and agreement which was made in Con- 
gress but not advocated by the President of the United States 
or by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

That was my reason for voting against the conference report 
when it was brought before this House, recognizing the fact 
that to-day we would meet this situation. If the bill had been 
sent back to the conferees and not agreed to and if that $85,- 
000,000 donation had not been made to the heirs of these six 
great estates, we would be in shape to take care of the veterans 
of all wars and others who should be taken care of. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the reason I rose to-day is to recall a 
promise, which the committee made to the House in 1924 and 
in 1925. I respectfully requested the minority leader of the 
House [Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee] to be present to-day—— 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. He was here a few seconds ago. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Fifteen minutes ago I re- 
quested a page to see if he were in the Chamber, so as to make 
sure he would be present. It was because 1 had made a cer- 
tain promise to him as minority leader, and a promise to the 
House, in conversation between us on the floor of the House, 
that when this next bill for the relief of disabled veterans of 
the World War came before the House we would throw that 
bill directly on the floor of the House for action under the 
rules of the House. 

This bill was reported on March 11, and since then it has 
been on the calendar, and a rule has been requested from the 
Rules Committee, but the chairman of our committee has been 
unable to get any action either from the Committee on Rules 
or from the House. If this situation continues a short time 
longer, then it will be apparent that the chairman of this 
Veterans’ Committee will be requested to refer this bill back 
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to the Veterans’ Committee to do violence to it in different 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not think that would 


ways, bring it to the House for action, and then bring it up | be a correct statement, but inasmuch as this House has given 


nnder suspension of the rules, so that there would be no chance 
to amend it or to discuss it, and Members will be forced to 
vote for it or against it in that form. 

I was opposed to that procedure in 1924, was against it in 
1925, and I am opposed to it now, because it is time that this 
House decided itself what it wanted to do with this legisla- 
tion affecting veterans. If this House has not sense enough 
and judgment enough to recognize the condition of the Treas- 
ury and pass a bill that we can pay for, people might say we 
would be justified in bringing it up under suspension of the 
rules. Of course, we know there are no demagogues here, and 
if there were a demagogue here he would try to load on this 
bill a great many things that ought not to go on it, things 
that would make it practically impossible for the President to 
sign it. In that case they ought to take the responsibility, 
But it is time the House itself took the responsibility of de- 
ciding what ought to be done. 

I would like to secure, if possible, some statement from the 
leaders, if there are any of them here, as to what is contem- 
plated, whether they expect me to bring it up under suspension 
of the rules, or what is to be done. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Has the gentleman appeared before the Rules 
Committee and asked that this bill be brought out? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman has re- 
quested a hearing before the Rules Committee and as yet has 
not secured it. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr..CONNERY. Will the gentleman tell us on what date 
this bill was reported out? 

Mr. JOHNSON. of South Dakota. It was reported out on 
March 11, 1926. 

Mr. CONNERY. And the gentleman has tried to get a hear- 
ing before the Rules Committee and has been unable to do so? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. He has not only tried, but 
he is trying again. 

Mr. CONNERY. It is over six weeks ago since the bill was 
reported in? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. They were willing to cut the surtaxes of 
the multimillionaires, but when you asked fifteen or twenty 
million dollars for the disabled veterans they would not do it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I think it was a vote of 
this House that gave those six great estates that donation. 
It was not the steering committee or the Committee on Rules, 
but the House. 

Mr. CONNERY. Does the gentleman think that the Treas- 
ury of the United States is in such condition that $21,000,000 
would bankrupt the country? 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. No. Three hundred and 
fifty million dollars has been recommended to this House now, 
and the people behind those measures are pushing for action. 


Mr. RANKIN. Regardless of the conference report, under, 


the Mellon-Mills bill passed at the beginning of this Congress 
we would have had a deficit, would we not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would not say that, but 
I would say that we would have had $100,000,000 for expendi- 
ture on other things if that action had not been taken. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Tes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman says he has a rule pend- 
ing for the consideration of this veterans’ legislation. The 
members of the Committee on Rules have a great many in- 
quiries and requests with reference to this legislation. I am 
sure all of them have. I know I have, The gentleman has 
stated that he has endeavored to get a hearing for his rule. 
With whom did the gentleman take up that request? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. As the gentleman from 
Alabama well knows, as I served with him many years on the 
Committee on Rules, I wept to the chairman and requested a 
hearing? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Did the gentleman take this up with the 
steering committee of the House? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. The gentleman has 
appeared before the steering committee advocating this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then it would be proper and within the 
record to state that we can not secure action before the Rules 
Committee as to this legislation because they have not yet 
received instructions from the steering committee as a matter 


of party policy? 


$85,000,000 to these six big estates I have tried to work out 
some Scheme of using the little $15,000,000 that is left for dis- 
abled veterans. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from South Da- 
kota called attention to the fact that he invited the minority 
leader to be present and said later that he wanted to appeal 
to the leader of this House in behalf of this legislation. Lid he 
also invite the majority leader, who really leads the action of 
this House, to be present? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentle- 
man that a few moments ago the chairman of the Veterans’ 
Committee was talking to the majority leader, but it seems 
there do not seem to be very many leaders present in the House 
at this time. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman really wants 
action, should he not have advised the real leader to be here 
and propound his inquiry to him rather than to try to lay the 
responsibility on the minority leader? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman misunder- 
stood me. The only reason I wanted the minority leader to be 
here was because I made him a promise two years ago, and I 
wanted to say to him that if this condition continued it would 
be necessary for me to break my promise. My object was to 
continue our conversation and understanding of 1924 and 1925, 
when the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr] asked that 
this legislation be considered under the general rules of the 
House. I told him it would be, and I wanted to assure him I 
have not changed my attitude. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman served for a good 
many years on the Rules Committee, and he knows all the 
intricacies, bypaths, and highways of procedure in this House. 
He knows how, if he wants the bill gotten up, to get the bill up 
before the House. Why does not the gentleman go before the 
Rules Committee again, and why does he not go before the 
steering committee again, and why does not the gentleman now 
call on the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trusox] to indi- 
cate what they propose to do about this legislation, rather than 
to put his appeal in the Recorp, where none of them will see it, 
and, if they do see it, where they will pay no heed to it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I think that is a rather 
violent assumption on the part of the gentleman from Texas, 
because I imagine the leaders of this House, or most of them, at 
least, go over the Recorp very carefully, and I think they will 
now realize fully the situation that this Veterans’ Committee 
is in and I rather anticipate that some decision will be arrived 
at in a short time and that the steering committee and the 
Rules Committee will say what bills are to come before the 
House and what bills are not to come before the House. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Why does not the gentleman now ask 
unanimous consent for a day certain in the future for the 
consideration of the veterans’ legislation so that the matter 
may be put up to the House and it can be shown who objects 
to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
that the chairman of this committee, recognizing the rules of 
this House quite well and knowing that the majority leader 
and the minority leader are both absent from the floor, is not 
going to make such a request, but he will serve notice that if 
some action is not taken, he will seek recognition in the House 
to prefer such a request. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman understand just what 
there is about legislation that would benefit the veterans that 
makes the chairman of the Rules Committee so prejudiced 
against it? The chairman of the Rules Committee has not 
voted out his resolution and I have had one there for a month 
and he will not give any action on it. Why is the chairman 
onte Rules Committee so prejudiced against veterans’ legis- 
lation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. My judgment Is, I will 
say to the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from South Dakota has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes in order 
to answer that question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent to proceed for two additional 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I doubt if the chairman of the Rules Committee is 
prejudiced against that legislation, but he wants to go over 
this question of how much money we have to spend, recogniz- 
ing we have only $15,000,000 when we ought to have $100.- 
000,000, and after he has done that he will take action within 
a short time. [Applause.] 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I requested this time in order to impress upon the membership 
of the House, if I can, the perilous situation of any relief for 
veterans at this session of Congress. I also wanted to conduct 
an old-fashioned experience meeting if I could get the ma- 
jority leader here and find out just what his attitude is since 
the last question I asked him on April 6 last, when he said 
that the matter was being given very careful consideration. 

Now, may I ask the chairman of the committee who it is that 
is demanding this bill go back to our committee for con- 
sideration? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentle- 
man that that demand has not yet come, but that the delay 
we are meeting in connection with this legislation is certainly 
the same thing we experienced in 1924 and 1925, and knowing 
that the House is going to adjourn within a short time, I 
know that is the procedure which will have to be taken or 
there will not be any legislation, and then we will have the 
bill considered under suspension of the rules and no oppor- 
tunity to discuss it or consider it in the House. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman tell me whether there 
are any members of the Republican steering committee pres- 
ent? 


Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TincHER] is present. 
Mr. BLANTON. There is one in the chair, the main 


generalissimo. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No; he is not. The gentleman from 
Kansas is also an important member of that committee. 

Mr. BROWNING. I do not want to be too insistent, but I 
wonder whether the gentleman from Kansas will be good 
enough to tell us what chance we have of getting action 
through his committee for the early consideration of this vet- 
erans’ legislation? 

Mr, TINCHER. The only time it was ever brought up when 
I was present it appeared to me the matter could be worked 
out in the very near future. Quite lately I have been very 
busy on the Agricultural Committee, and I do not know 
whether the steering committee met this morning or not. 
However, I think there is a chance for your legislation coming 
up. That was my impression the only time I heard it dis- 
cussed by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNnson], 

Mr. BROWNING. Now, of course, a bugaboo has been 
raised about this being an increase of appropriations. I want 
the House to distinctly understand that this is not an increase 
of appropriations. For the fiscal year ending in 1926 the en- 
tire appropriation carrying legislation and benefits for the 
disabled veterans amounted to $343,000,000 ; $38,000,000 of that 
is for vocational training. 

Under the present law a little over $4,000,000 will be used 
for vocational training next year, and you will have a de- 
crease of $34,000,000 there, and after the passage of this bill, 
if the House should accept it, there would be nothing like 
the expense to the Government as the one they are bearing 
this year for the Veterans“ Bureau. If retrenchments are to 
be made I certainly do not think the Congress should make 
them at the expense of those who made the greatest measure of 
sacrifice in their devotion to their country’s cause. I do not 
believe the Congress wants the disabled man to understand 
they are willing to do that, and I want some one who is 
holding up the consideration of this bill to tell me what fea- 
ture of the bill he objects to. I would like for some one to 
tell me what particular provision in this bill which the com- 
mittee has considered and has passed upon he objects to. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Les. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Jonnson], the chairman of the committee, intimated that 
there was pressure brought to have the bill referred back to 
the committee to cut out certain phases. Possibly he could 
tell you what reductions they want made, and who wants 
them made. 

Mr. BROWNING. May I have the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee? I understood from his statement there 
was pressure being brought to send this bill back to the 
committee for the purpose of mutilating it. May I ask him 
what provision in this bill anyone is objecting to? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentle- 
man there is not the greatest harmony among the different 
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Members of the House as to this bill, and each one who 
wants to send it back wants to cut out the particular thing 
he does not agree with; and as I have discussed it on both 
sides of the House there will be first one man who wants to 
cut out vocational training or another man who objects to the 
misconduct and then another with respect to the medical corps 
provision, each one having a different one, and if we met 
the sum total of their objections there would not be anything 
left of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know of a single 
Democrat who is trying to mutilate this bill? 

Mr. BROWNING. I have not had any complaints from 
my side of the aisle, I will say to the gentleman, frankly; 
but, of course, I have not had any occasion to converse with 
those on the Republican side of the House. I wonder if the 
Members on the gentleman’s side of the House who are ob- 
jecting to these features have read the hearings on this pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would say to the 
gentleman, as the gentleman himself well knows, we had 
six or seven weeks of hearings and I question if anyone has 
read the hearings except those of us who went through them. 

Mr. BROWNING. If the Republican leaders are not willing 
to risk the Democrats on this committee because we happen to 
be éx-service men, except the gentlewoman from New Jersey 
LMrs. Norton], and if they are not willing to risk the judgment 
of the chairman of the committee, whom they have appointed, 
because he happens to be an ex-service man, I wonder if they 
are not willing to trust the mature and the conservative judg- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], who 
approves this legislation and who has given it very thorough 
and considerate attention while it was being formed; or I won- 
der if they are not willing to trust the very sound and consid- 
erate and impartial judgment of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey who sits next to Mr. Luce [Mr. Perkins]; or I wonder if 
they are not willing to risk the fair judgment of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Sweet], who has been very attentive in 
the consideration of this bill; or I wonder if they are not will- 
ing to trust the fine and discriminating and sound judgment of 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] who sits 
on this committee. [Applause.] None of these are ex-service 
men. 

I do not know whom to talk to about this, because I can not 
find anyone who knows anything about why we can not get this 
bill considered. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman remembers that when the 
so-called bonus bill or the adjusted compensation bill was up 
and was rushed through with 40 minutes of debate under sus- 
pension of the rules—the gentleman remembers at that time 
we received many telegrams from brokers in New York and 
from big business concerns asking us to vote against that bill, 
because they favored everything for the disabled but nothing 
for the able-bodied. Does the gentleman know of any member 


_of the committee who has received any telegrams from New 


York asking that we do everything we can for the disabled 
now? 

Mr. BROWNING. If so, they have not let it be known. 

a BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield to me for a mo- 
ment 

Mr. BROWNING. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will tell the gentleman how to locate ob- 
jectors. If the gentleman will just ask unanimous consent now 
that next Tuesday may be set apart for this veterans’ legisla- 
tion, we can bring the matter to a showdown, and I hope the 
gentleman will make that request. 

Mr. BROWNING. Well, that is a very good suggestion. I 
do not like to take advantage of the majority leader, but I 
wonder if he left anyone here to represent him. 
`> Mr. BLANTON. We will locate where the objection comes 

rom. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Tes. j 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I have no interest in this whatever, 
I know nothing about it; but if this is a threat, I am willing to 
stand here and object to any change in the methods of carrying 
on the business of the House and will take full responsibility. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, we have located one, and I would 
put him on record. I would make the request and put him 
on record. . 

Mr. BROWNING. I am not criticizing any gentleman for 
his position, and of course, if objection is going to be made, 
there is no use of my making the request, but there is an 
additional reason 
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Mr. CONNERT. Will the gentleman yield to me to make 
the request? 

Mr, DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. In view of the fact the House gaye the 
gentleman unanimous consent to address the House, does the 
gentleman think he ought to yield his time for a proceeding 
of this kind at this time? Does the gentleman think that 
would be keeping good faith with the rest of the House, who 
gave the gentleman this permission? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If my colleague wants to put me in an 
embarrassing position, I am perfectly willing. 

Mr. BROWNING. I did not intend to do that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. If my colleague will per- 
mit, since the House was very fair in giving us both this 
unanimous consent, would it not be better if the gentleman 
from Tennessee and I served notice that on Monday we would 
request unanimous consent that this bill be taken up if we 
could secure recognition for that purpose? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Why wait until Monday? Why not do 
it to-day? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It is simply a matter of 
fairness in view of the courtesy that has been extended to 
both of us. 

Mr. BROWNING. To be frank with the House, I do not 
think we would be justified in saying that anyone who ob- 
jects to this procedure is opposed to the legislation, and it is 
certainly not my intention to put anybody in a bad light. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield to me for the 
purpose of making the request? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes: I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Tuesday, after the reading of the Journal and the dispo- 
sition of business on the Speaker's table, veterans’ legislation 
coming from the Veterans“ Committee shall be in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Darrow). 
occupant of the chair will ask the gentleman whether he has 
consulted with the majority leader? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not have to consult anybody in order 
to make a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. BROWNING. I do not want to do anything that would 
be construed as a discourtesy. A 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask the Speaker to put the question— 
the gentleman from Tennessee has yielded to me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will take the re- 
sponsibility and put the gentleman’s request. Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from Texas that on next 
Tuesday after the disposition of matters on the Speaker's 
table legislation from the Veterans’ Committee may be in 
order? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. - 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Has not the Speaker a perfect right fo 
decline to entertain a unanimous-consent request? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that is 
true. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Has the Chair refused to entertain the 
request? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; the Chair has put it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. BLANTON. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman can not take me off the 
floor. 

Mr. BLANTON. Regular order takes the gentleman off the 
floor. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman is trying to intimidate 
the House, and I refused to be intimidated. 

Mr. BROWNING. I hope the Members of the House will 
not let this prejudice the consideration of this measure. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. i 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. It is the purpose of the committee 
and every member of the committee to bring this up, so that 
the whole House can consider it like it considers other legis- 
lation. We believe it is the right way to consider this par- 
ticular measure. Is not that true? 

Mr. BROWNING. I think it ought to be so considered. I 
think its dignity should command the attention of the House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman from Texas is indulg- 
ing in his usual tactics, but I want to say that my objection 
is based entirely on friendliness toward the bill, to aid the 
injured and the crippled, to those who have served their coun- 
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try. My objection is not in opposition to the bill, but in opposi- 
tion to the methods of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
minds me of the passage where Job says, “O Lord, deliver 
me from mine comforters.” 

Mr. BROWNING. Now, Mr, Speaker; I decline to yield 
further. There is one reason why this legislation ought to 
have consideration. This is a general legislation bill from 
the World War Veterans’ Committee. The condition has 
arisen whereby I think it is absolutely imperative that we 
correct evils existing in the District of Columbia with regard 
to guardianship matters. A provision can be placed on this 
bill if we are given the chance to consider it that will remedy 
that situation. 

I want to sound a warning that a law that gives discre- 
tionary power to the director to take over guardianship of 
40,000 cases will not answer the purpose for which we are 
striving. Under the present arrangement the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau has a right to stop the payment to the 
guardian in the cases of wards of his bureau in certain cases. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Is it not a fact that the Veterans’ 
Bureau Commitee meets this afternoon at half past 2? 

Mr. BROWNING. I so understand it, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman may proceed for five minutes 
more, 

Mr. DENISON. Reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman occupy the five minutes or yield to some one else? 

Mr. BROWNING. I would rather have it myself, though 
I do not want to be discourteous, 

Mr. DENISON. I will not object if the gentleman is going 
e 5 the time himself, but I will object if he is going to 
yie 

Mr. BROWNING. I am not going to decline to yield; if 
the gentleman wants to object he can do it. 

Mr. DENISON. I object. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, The gentleman from IIlinois can 
not couple his objection with a condition, 

Mr. DENISON. I do not object to the gentleman speaking 
himself, but I did object to his yielding to others. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman must make a 
straight objection and not couple it with a condition, accord- 
ing to the ruling of the Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin is recognized for 15 minutes. 
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Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, as 
I stated this morning when asking for time in which to speak, 
I was informed by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
WILLIAMSON] several days ago that he desired the remarks 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Burke, before the 
Indian Affairs Committee be inserted in the Rercord. Mr. Burke 
spoke the other day for nearly three hours without inter- 
ruption before the committee and without objection from any 
member. He now desires to place his remarks in the RECORD, 
To that I have no objection, even though they reflect upon me 
in part. I do desire, however, to make a brief statement, and 
I told Judge WILIIAusox, who asked to put the remarks in 
the Recorp, that I would make a statement at this time in 
connection with the remarks he wanted to have inserted. 

I made objection to this Indian Bureau system and to the 
right of any bureau to pass upon proposed legislation. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I want to get along. Yes; briefly. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is it not true that the gentleman himself 
introduced one bill that was referred to the bureau, and it was 
ascertained that practically everything that was contained in 
it was the enactment of legislation in other laws which had 
been passed? 

Mr. FREAR. That was true; but that was a small private 
claim, and the only one I introduced. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Would not that illustrate the value of re- 
ferring bills to the bureau that is handling these matters 
through years of legislation for their comment as to its value 
and necessity? 

Mr. FREAR. I think it is very desirable to get any infor- 
mation at any time, but there is no necessity for so doing, nor 
do I think we should be influenced by their judgment. Now, I 
must get along. 

I made certain charges against the Indian Bureau, not 
individually but due to bureau management which I submit 
is not in the interest of the Indians. I have made the charges 
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plain and distinct. It is a big problem, but there should be an 
entire change in the system, which I submit has outlived its 
usefulness. I pointed out very objectionable practices and I 
asked for an investigation. The Indian Commissioner has ap- 
peared and has made his long statement in response, and that 
stands for what it is worth. I am offering to present at this 
time what I believe is practically indisputable testimony forti- 
fying every statement I have made which I wish to present be- 
fore the committee that would have a hearing on this investi- 
ation. 

ji Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR.. I will; certainly. 

Mr. LEAVITT. To which committee does the gentleman 
refer? 

Mr: FREAR. I am referring now to the Committee on Rules. 
But I wish to make this further statement at the outset: 
There was a resentful spirit shown by some of my colleagues 
on the committee who did not understand my purpose or what 
I intended and I desire briefly to make a statement of the 
position of myself in regard to the committee at this time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield for a comment? 

Mr. FREAR. I will yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, I can not speak for the gentle- 
man’s colleagues on the Committee on Indian Affairs, but 
opposition to the gentleman’s discussion at various times might 
very well not be based upon anything personal and I am sure 
it will not be. But I received a letter this morning—— 

Mr. FREAR. I have only a few minutes, and I desire to 
cover some matters, but I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It will be very brief. I received a letter 
this morning from a public-spirited woman doing very good 
work among the Indians, who stated that a very disastrous 
effect upon the situation in these reservations was being 
caused by certain speeches of the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
going so far as he did in his charges. It occurs to me very 
probably those who are interested in good administration might 
take some exceptions to the gentleman's discussion without 
being in any way personal. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the gentleman for his statement. Let 
me say in response I have received literally hundreds of letters 
commending my efforts. I sent no speeches to these various 
reservations, but I have received a great many letters from 
State governors and others, some of whom are familiar with 
the facts in regard to the administration of the bureau, and 
they have commended— 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman has not sent any speeches, 
how did they circulate on the reservations? 

Mr. FREAR. I will discuss that later. Others may have 
done so if they deemed the speeches had merit. 

We do not want to do an unjust thing; we do not want to 
do any act that is unfair. The Indian judge bill, proposed by 
the Indian Bureau without permitting the Indian to have a 
right to a trial by jury, without permitting appeal—all those 
things I have tried to set forth in past speeches. I have 
denounced the Indian oil leasing bill as approved by the 
Indian Bureau. I have not charged any official with misuse 
of funds, or charged that anyone has taken any undue adyan- 
tage, excepting where specific facts have been presented. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman from Wisconsin does not 
mean to give the impression that the Indian court bill has 
passed, does he? 

Mr. FREAR. No. Those were objections I have made to 
it in my speeches. The oil bill has not passed, either. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not care to go into details, because in the 
time allotted I can not do that, and I desire to yield to anyone 
who desires to inquire. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks, and if that is given I will make a further 
request. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to extend my 
own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend in my remarks, about a couple of pages of the Rec- 
oxp, covering an analysis of the Indian judge bill and of the 
oil bill made by Mr. Collier, who is secretary of the Indian 
Defense Bureau. In the three-hour discussion by Mr. Burke 
before the committee, which was uninterrupted, Mr. Burke 
assailed Mr. Collier in a way that was unfair; at least, it 
ought to have entitled him to an answer, Mr. Collfer was re- 
fused by a tie vote permission to be heard. Now comes the 
right 6f Mr. Collier to be heard in all fairness in the analyses 
of these two bills, which I ask unanimous consent to put in the 
Recorp. 

Mr. CRAATTON. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to ob- 
ject, I have had some contact with the very difficult problem 
that confronts the Bureau of Indian Affairs. I do not hesi- 
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tate to say that in my judgment that bureau has never been 
headed by a man of more capacity and integrity and ability 
than Mr. Burke. The difficulties of his position are tre- 
mendously increased by the flood of articles and charges that 
are made throughout the country by officers of alleged Indian 
associations. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, this is not to be taken out of 
my time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. I am reserving the right to object. 
The gentleman made quite a statement in behalf of his re- 
quest, and I merely want to explain the reason for my objec- 
tion. Those statements when scattered through the country 
have a certain harmful effect, but if they are inserted in the 
records of Congress and are sponsored by a gentleman so dis- 
tinguished as the gentleman from Wisconsin and are then cir- 
culated throughout the country, they have a tremendously bad 
effect. They injure administration. I have my own opinion 
9 value of a statement by Mr. Collier, and therefore I 
objec 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I will say this, because it is 
presented against a single objection: Mr. Collier represents 
the American Indian Defense Association. He has offered to 
place all their books before Congress. He, more than any- 
body else, helped to expose some of the bills I have opposed 
here. He has a clear understanding, in my judgment, of these 
bills. He was assailed by Mr. Burke during the three hours’ 
speech and asked for the right to respond, but that right was 
not given to him. Under those circumstances I insist that in all 
fairness to a man who represents this great organization—that 
has some of the best men and women in the United States 
connected with it—that this man who has lived among the 
Indians, and who has no motive for misrepresenting condi- 
tions, should have the right to that small privilege, I trust 
the gentleman from Michigan will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman ought not to continue his 
appeal, I do not alter my former opinion; but since the gen- 
tleman presses the matter, I will ask the gentleman if this 
gentleman referred to does not make his living out of his job? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes he is the secretary. The entire expenses 
of his organization do not exceed $15,000. His own salary 
is contributed by four people, who pay his entire salary, accord- 
ing to a statement submitted to the committee. Anyone who 
is willing to give his time, a man of his ability, to work of 
this kind, who has lived among the Indians, it seems to me 
ought to be heard after he has been assailed in-the manner 
I have described by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. That 
is all I ask, that he be given the opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. LEAVITT, Does not the gentleman realize that his 
own resolution in regard to the situation is now pending be- 
fore the Committee on Rules, and that Mr. Collier can present 
his charges to that committee, and he is not barred from hav- 
ing his day in court? à 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. But while statements of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs are being circulated—and he has a 
right without question to be heard—Mr. Collier has no way of 
answering, and he stands, as he believes, representative of 
this Indian defense organization in an unofficial way. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is it not true that the gentleman himself, 
under an extension of remarks, speaking for 10 minutes, in- 
cluded at that time statements that included charges by Mr. 
Collier, and attacked the commissioner first? 

Mr. FREAR. I included a letter signed by Mr. Collier in the 
Navajo bridge case. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute longer to answer the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Is it not a fact that some 12,000 
copies of these speeches have been circulated throughout the 
United States? 

Mr. FREAR. There are three speeches that I have made, 
and that number may have been circulated. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. And of that number how many did 
Mr. Collier send out? 

Mr. FREAR. I do not know, but undoubtedly he sent some 
of them. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does not the gentleman think it is fair 
to state that at the conclusion of Commissioner Burke's state- 
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ment the gentleman was given every opportunity to cross- 
examine him with reference to every detail contained in that 
statement and that the gentleman did not avail himself of that 
opportunity? 

Mr. FREAR. I did not want to refer to that, but I am 
glad the gentleman has opened the door. The commissioner 
spoke for nearly three hours, without interruption being per- 
mitted, and then without the printed report before me—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for two additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Wisconsin may proceed 
for two additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. At the conclusion of the three hours’ statement 
I was asked to cross-examine the commissioner. I had no 
printed report before me as to what he had said, but I have 
now studied it and I am prepared to restate and furnish evi- 
dence in support of the charges. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Was that the reason the gentleman did not 
accept the invitation to cross-examine him? 

Mr. FREAR. What was that? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That the hearing had not been tran- 
scribed. 

Mr. FREAR. I wanted to find out what was material in his 
statement covering three hours. This is the first case in the 
experience of any Member of this House to my knowledge 
where he has sat through a statement of three hours, with the 
condition that there should be no interruption, and then be ex- 
pected to cross-examine the witness without knowing and 
haying before him the record made. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Did the gentleman ask for an opportunity 
to cross-examine the commissioner after he had examined his 
statement? 

Mr. FREAR. No. I would rather make my own statement 
in the same way the commissioner made his. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Does the gentleman want to come before 
the committee now and make a general statement? 

Mr. FREAR. No; but I would be willing to go before the 
committee and make a statement as to any of the facts and 
then have that statement given the same publicity as was 
given to the statement made by Commissioner Burke. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Did the gentleman object to the procedure 
with regard to Commissioner Burke's statement, which was 
determined upon by the committee? 

Mr. FREAR. I did not, I said that in all fairness he was 
entitled to make his statement. I believe that free discus- 
sion is always desirable. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Did not the gentleman have a stenographer 
present at the hearing? 

Mr. FREAR. I had a stenographer, but he was not a re- 

rter. 

. LEAVITT. The gentleman had a stenographer present 
taking notes, and the gentleman had the testimony long be- 
fore it was printed. 

Mr. FREAR. I have been informed that the organization 
represented by Mr. Collier has among its directors and respon- 
sible officials the following-named people, many of whom have 
written me personally indorsing my effort to secure an investi- 
gation. At this point in my remarks I submit their names, 
many are noted philanthropists: 


Dr. Haven Emerson, New York City (professor of public health 
administration, Columbia University); Irving Bacheller, New York 
City (novelist); Robert E. Ely (director of the town hall, New York 
City); Mrs. H. A. Atwood, Riverside, Calif. (chairman Indian welfare 
division, General Federation of Women's Clubs); William Allen White, 
Emporia, Kans. (editor); James Ford (professor, social ethics depart- 
ment, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.); Elizabeth Shepley Ser- 
geant, New York City (author and authority on Indians); Charles 
F. Lummis, Los Angeles, Calif. (author and authority on Indians): 
Rev. E. P. Wheeler, Aurora, III. (40 years a missionary among the 
Indians); William Kent, Kentfleld, Calif. (former Congressman) ; 
Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt (president Mills College, Calif.); Stewart 
Edward White, San Francisco, Calif. (author); Dr. Walter M. 
Dickie, Berkeley, Calif. (secretary California Board of Health); Dr. 
William Palmer Lucas (professor pediatrics, University of California); 
Edyth Tate Thompson, Fresno, Calif. (secretary California Tubercu- 
losis Association); Dr. John R. Haynes (regent, University of Call- 
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Calif.; Walter V. Woehlke, Ross, Calif.; Mrs. Frank A. Gibson, Los 
Angeles; Mary J. Workman, Log Angeles, Calif.; Rev. Father Robert 
Lucey, Los Angeles; and E. Raymond Armsby, Burlingame, Calif. 


The national advisory board of the association includes Rev. 
John A. Ryan, D. D., George Haven Putman, Henry W. Taft, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Dr. John H. Finley, Dan C. Beard, George 
Foster Peabody, Right Rey. Monsignor J. P. Childwick, and 
the Right Rey. W. C. Manning. 

Mr. Speaker, responding to my demand for an investigation 
of the Indian Bureau, Commissioner Burke asked and, as 
stated, was accorded by the Indian Committee nearly three 
hours of uninterrupted speech devoted to an attempt to gloss 
over charges of maladministration which I have made of his bu- 
reau. His long statement I submit, on examination, confirms 
by confession and avoidance some of the most serious charges, 
while others are sustained by undisputed evidence. Without 
any personal feeling against Commissioner Burke or his 
assistants—the subject is of far greater importance than any 
individual consideration—I repeat that every material charge 
made by me against the Indian Bureau, or the Interior Depart- 
ment where responsibility is divided, has been sustained by 
unimpeachable evidence. It is not bureau maladministration 
alone that is involved but the obligation of our Government to 
its helpless Indian wards to relieve them from archaic, auto- 
cratic, bureaucratic control and to prepare them for use of their 
property and for duties of that American citizenship which 
Congress has given to them after three-quarters of a century 
of Indian Bureau seandals. 

| A Representative in Congress should guard against needless 
criticism or unjust criticism of other departments of govern- 
ment and also of his colleagues, but he should not be fearful 
of giving needed criticism of agencies responsible fof wrong 
conditions. 
THE INDIAN BUREAU’S EFFORT TO INFLUENCE LEGISLATION 


In a recent speech I protested against the influence of the 
Indian Bureau which assumes to pass upon every bill that 
finds its way to this Chamber and against bureaucratic influ- 
ences on measures before this House. That protest was re- 
peated in a letter sent the chairman of the Indian Committee 
when noting that, according to the secretary of that committee, 
of the first 35 bills reported to the House by the committee, 34, 
or all but one, had the written approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, whose name is the stamp with which the Indian Bu- 
reau gives approval. The one bill of the 35 that escaped the 
bureau was introduced by the chairman of the Indian Com- 
mittee, but thereafter it was strenuously opposed by Indian 
Bureau officials before a Senate committee, 

During the same period I introduced several Indian welfare 
bills, looking to the strengthening of Indian rights now pos- 
sessed by all other citizens, and an important bill to perfect 
titles to Indian reservation lands, all of which were turned 
thumbs down by the Indian Bureau. My complaint against the 
bureau was not personal but against an objectionable legisla- 
tive system we are prone to accept in committees from officions 
bureaucrats for fear if objection is made we submit ourselves 
and our colleagues to the inference we might be unable to with- 
stand improper influence. 

I have said and I repeat that the Committee on Indian 
Affairs is composed of able men as sincere and independent as 
any men in Congress. That they would not yield their views or 
legislative rights knowingly to any man or any bureau. I re- 
spect their honest judgment, which is as high as that of any 
other committee of the House with which I have served, and 
that covers four major committees and several lesser commit- 
tees. 

I do say of that committee or any other committee, if any 
bureau or department of Government presumes to place its 
approval or disapproval of measures pending before Congress, 
an unwarranted act is exercised that places on the bureau 
| legislative responsibility which under the Constitution solely 
| rests with Members. A record of 34 approvals out of 35 bills 
| reported and many rejections among the balance of over 100 
| bills before this committee is evidence of no lack of honest pur- 
| pose to exercise every right of constitutional judgment by the 

committee but is a gross usurpation of legislative rights by the 
bureau. 

That is all I have intended to say at any time and in no 
way reflects on the committee. To say less would be to sur- 
render to bureaucratic encroachment that now menaces Con- 
gress on every hand. I could amplify this brief statement 
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CHARGES OF MALADMINISTRATION ADMITTED BY’ COMMISSIONER BURKE 


At bis personal request the House Indian Affairs Committee 
on April 10 gave Commissioner Burke right to nearly three 
hours of uninterrupted talk in which to prove the charges of 
maladministration by the Indian Bureau made by me in 
speeches of February 4, March 4, and March 23 were incorrect 
and untrue as he alleged. As I stated at the outset, I will not 
willingly do injustice to the Indian Bureau or any official con- 
nected with it, but after a careful examination of the 42 
printed pages of Commissioner Burke’s uninterrupted speech, 
I again charge 

First. That the Indian Bureau, without possible excuse, rec- 
ommended the confiscation of $100,000 of Navajo Indian funds, 
and I will here submit testimony that proves this fact beyond 
reasonable doubt. 

Second. The Indian Bureau has recommended other Indian 
reimbursement charges against the Navajos, Pueblos, and other 
Indian tribes, as stated in my speeches, as reprehensible and 
indefensible as the $100,000 Navajo item. 

Third. The Indian Bureau approved and helped manage a 
scandalous settlement of over $1,000,000 of the property of 
Jackson Barnett, a half-witted Indian, the terms of which were 
as reprehensible of an allotted Indian’s property as other 
charges made as to tribal property. This is evidenced through 
an admission of the facts by the department that I will present. 

Fourth. The Indian Bureau has practically exclusive control 
of $90,000,000 of money and securities and $1,650,000,000 of 
Indian property held in trust for what it terms 225,000 “ in- 
competent Indians. No right of court review or appeal from 
the bureau’s arbitrary decision is given to a single Indian. 

Fifth. The telegram by Governor Blaine, of Wisconsin, to 
President Coolidge was unqualifiedly true wherein he com- 
plained that a Wisconsin Indian charged with a misdemeanor 
was fastened with ball and chain in a foul, insanitary cell 
6 by 9 feet feet in size. Evidence of this fact here submitted 
is practically undisputed. 

Sixth. I again charge that a ball and chain were used for 
punishing an Indian on the Fort Peck Reservation, charged 
with a misdemeanor, and I submit convincing affidavits of that 
fact. 

Seventh. I submit evidence that Commissioner Burke by 
threats and intimidation endeavored to smother the facts last 
cited, and I submit startling affidavits of the Indian Bureau's 
control and intimidation of Indian witnesses in Washington. 

Eighth. I repeat that the Indian Bureau has possession of 
an amazing report by the American Red Cross on Indian 
Bureau neglect and inefficiency affecting the health of Indian 
tribes, which has been smothered, and that Senators and Mem- 
bers who have asked to inspect the report have been refused 
that right. 

Ninth. The Indian Bureau has failed and neglected the 
health and care of Indians in Wisconsin, California, Arizona, 
and other States, as set forth in statements of reputable medi- 
cal witnesses and commissions, none of which were disputed 
in Commissioner Burke's-three-hour speech, excepting a refer- 
ence by him to the Pima Tribe, that, I submit, was incorrect. 

Tenth. The Indian Bureau has caused to be introduced bill 
H. R. 7826, that as prepared provides that all Indians on res- 
ervations may be tried by $10 a month “judges” and sen- 
tenced to six months in jail in addition to a $100 fine for 
disobeying rules or regulations of the bureau. No right to a 
jury trial, attorney, bail, or appeal guaranteed under the Con- 
stitution is afforded by that bill, which was opposed by every 
Indian tribe represented in Washington, excepting a white at- 
torney for some Indians in South Dakota. 

Eleventh. The Indian Bureau has approved a grossly unjust 
Indian oil leasing bill, affecting 22,000,000 acres of Indian res- 
ervations, and that while oil men and bureau officials urged its 
passage before House and Senate committees not one Indian 
representative of any tribe was heard on the bill. 

Twelfth. The Indian Bureau under existing law and custom 
has practically unlimited control of the person and property of 
240,000 Indians, excepting in case of 8 felonies, without right 
to jury court appeal or judicial review in determining matters 
of “competency” or other rights guaranteed to every other 
American citizen. 

Thirteenth. Serious complaints against the Indian Bureau 
lodged by Menominee Indians of Wisconsin, Blackfeet and Flat- 
head Indians of Montana, and Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, 
and of other tribes, have not been answered or referred to by 
Commissioner Burke in his nearly three hours of uninterrupted 
speech. 

I again ask that my resolution of investigation of the Indian 
Bureau by Congress be passed and all facts disclosed in order 
that remedial legislation may be had and the Indians of 
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America given a self-supporting, self-respecting, and construc- 
tive program to fit them for duties of citizenship, which citizen- 
ship Congress has conferred on them by law. 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN DEFENSE ASSOCIATION F 

I will not again recite the details of different complaints 
against the Indian Bureau set forth in the three speeches to 
which reference has been made and which Commissioner Burke 
sought to answer when making criticisms against myself and 
charges against John Collier, executive secretary, personally, 
and against circulars distributed by the Indian Defense Asso- 
ciation. The speeches are definite in their charges, but a com- 
prehensive statement of Commissioner Burke's attitude on the 
different charges is disclosed from his three hours without 
interruption speech. So far as can be had, the charges, his 
own explanation or excuse, and the facts in each case are here 
offered to serve as a basis for an investigation of the Indian 
Bureau asked for by my resolution. 

First, let me relieve the Indian Defense Association and its 
secretary, John Collier, from responsibility for any statement 
made by me at any time. Whatever information was received 
by me from this organization and its secretary I verified so 
far as possible, and am convinced that the statements so made 
to me were substantially correct and that the Indian Bureau 
was ignorant or inexcusably wrong in its own position. 

The Indian Defense Association and the various welfare 
associations need no defense against assaults from Commis- 
sioner Burke or any other official. Their efforts to protect 
and relieve the Indians throughout the country, I am con- 
vinced, are inspired solely from philanthropic motives and 
maintained through voluntary subscriptions. Due to this 
source of support and publicity more than to any other agency 
in my judgment is the aroused sentiment against the $10 a 
month Indian judge bill and the equally objectionable Indian 
oil leasing bill that have been exposed and opposed in both 
House and Senate. For that they are entitled to the thanks 
of Congress. i 

Commissioner Burke’s course with Indian affairs hereafter 
discussed stands pilloried in public opinion because of this 
arrogance toward Indian welfare organizations that seek to 
protect and befriend the Indians. 

Of John Collier, executive secretary, I will only say that 
no man in my experience has possessed anything like the 
comprehensive grasp of Indian affairs and Indian legislation 
shown by Mr. Collier who has first knowledge from having 
lived among the Indians. His activities in their behalf are 
in striking comparison with those of seemingly complacent 
officials—Collier acts through the eyes of a crusader who sees 
the neglect, injustice, and oppression practiced by the Indian 
Bureau, while the Government's guardians of the Indians act 
with an eye primarily directed toward permanency of bureau- 
cracy. This is the language and judgment of many Senators 
and Members who are familiar with the personality and aims 
of Commissioner Burke, his bureau assistants, and of their 
predecessor in many cases, 

FABULOUS WEALTH CONTROLLED BY THE INDIAN BUREAU 


It should be kept in mind that due to pressure exercised on 
Congress in 1924 all Indians were given full rights of American 
citizenship. That 70 years after the Indian Bureau took over 
the control of our Indian wards the Indian commissioner 
now has under his control over $90,000,000 in money and 
securities belonging to various Indians and $1,650,000,000 in 
property belonging to 225,000 Indians, 

That this money and this property is under the control of 
Commissioner Burke under the law; that the 225,000 Indians 
wherever allotments have been made are declared to be 
restricted or incompetent Indians and that they have no right 
to have their competency or ability to Care for their own 
property determined by court proceedings but their property, 
like their person, is under the control of the Indian Bureau. 

Commissioner Burke appeared before the House Indian 
Affairs Committee on April 10, pursuant to his request that he 
be not interrupted, and, as stated, he spoke without interrup- 
tion, refusing efforts to challenge statements that would not 
stand analysis. 

Commissioner Burke first devoted several pages of the printed 
“hearing” to a brief paragraph in my speech of February 4 
relating to a reimbursable bridge charge he approved of $82,000 
against the Pueblos of Cochiti and San Juan. In that speech I 
stated the whole cost of these two bridges had been loaded onto 
the poverty-stricken Pueblos and that three-quarters of the 
travel over one bridge will be by white people and on the other 
the proportion of Indian travel will be less than one-tenth. 

Commissioner Burke admitted the whole cost of these bridges 
was charged against this poverty-stricken tribe, but attempted 
to show the charge was legitimate because Assistant Commis- 
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r Merrit said so (p. 9). Witnesses competent and disin- 
pone declare the es against the Pueblos is indefensible; 
that the Cochiti Indians number less than 400, and the San 
Juan Indians number only 450. The most serious charge made 
is that former commissioners have successfully opposed the 
burdening of these extremely poor Indians with such charges. 
Commissioner Burke says (p. 10), “those Indians are very 
poor,” yet with little land of value across the river and without 
consent of the Indians, if I am rightly informed, the entire 
charge with his approval was made against them for a bridge 
primarily for the use of white people, 

THE NAVAJO INDIAN $100,000 CONFISCATION SCANDAL 
Not one defense, I submit, is offered for the confiscation of 
y o funds. 
19 s $100,000 reimbursable item Commissioner Burke says: 

Secretary Work made a report that one-half of the cost be reimburs- 
able (p. 12, hearings). 

100,000 charge was made by him without any knowledge 
9 on the part of the Indlans, and Secretary Work, in 
recommending the charge of $100,000, of course speaks for the 
Indian Bureau. The bureau never speaks officially in such 
matters except through the department head. 

Commissioner Burke expresses his own views for its approval 
frankly when he says: 

I do not see myself where there can be any serious objection to mak- 
ing appropriations that may seem to be desirable and in the interest 
of those Indians and relleve the States of Arizona and New Mexico 
from some of the great expense involved, in view of this great area that 
is not subject to taxation (p. 12, hearings). 


Then he ests that Members generally should be blamed 
for permitting bills to go through unchallenged if the bills are 
wrong. The obvious answer is that Commissioner Burke is 
the guardian under the law for these Indians. He knew these 
Indians were diseased and three generations behind other 
Indians, according to Mr. Meritt, of the bureau; that they 
only had a balance of $116,000 to their credit, and yet he says 
in effect that because these Indians do not pay taxes on their 
desert grazing lands that they should help build bridges to 
relieve the States within which their reservations are located. 

I submit that is the general argument of others which he 
repeats as guardian of these diseased, uneducated, and back- 
ward Indians three generations behind their fellows. 

Now for the facts. Senator Cameron, of Arizona, said in 
Senate debate: 

I think it would be an imposition on humanity for Congress to 
take ont of $116,000, the little money that is now in the Treasury, 
half of the cost—$100,000—of this bridge and charge it to the Indians; 
it would be ridiculous. (RECORD, p. 4152, Feb. 15, 1926.) 

I presume I know that section of the country as well as almost 
anyone, having lived in northern Arizona some 43 years. I have had 
occasion to cross the Colorado River in that section hundreds of times. 
The Navajo Tribe of Indians do not use that section of the country. 
* + There is no reason why the Government should not at least 
pay half the expense of building this bridge instead of forcing these 
backward but honorable Indians to pay half the cost, and especially 
when they have never consented to it. 

Senator Lenroot. This bridge is primarily for the benefit of the 
public and not for the Indians, is it not? 

Senator CAMERON. Absolutely. * * I would feel like it was 
stealing from an infant if I were to be a party here in the Senate of 
the United States in this unjust attempt to charge half the cost of 
construction and maintenance of this bridge across the Colorado River 
out of the only money these Indians have, which amounts only to 
$116,000. * * * I say it is preposterous that the Government 
should undertake to do such a thing. (Recorp, Feb. 17, p. 4150.) 


The bill was held up in the Senate for over two weeks in an 
effort to have it stricken from the Interior appropriation bill. 
On a straight vote it would have been defeated, as it had no 
defenders, but in the urgent deficiency appropriation bill it was 
unmovable. 


ONE CORPORATION HAS THE LOCAL MONOPOLY OF TOURIST TRAVEL 


On February 25 Senator Cameron said in debate: 

I want to say to the Senate that I belleve while that bridge would 
be a benefit to the State of Arizona, while it would be of benefit to the 
United States, it would be of especial benefit to the people who have 
the contract to take tourists around the rim and from the rim of the 
Grand Canyon National Park to Zion National Park on the north. It 
would be a benefit to a corporation. One corporation alone will have 
exclusive access and a complete monopoly. 


This astounding statement from a Senator of the State most 
affected, who knows these Indians and location through a hun- 
dred visits, as he states, asserts that the recommendation of 
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Secretary Work for the Indian Bureau is to give $100,000 of 
Navajo Indian money for a bridge when one tourist corporation 
alone will have exclusive access and a complete monopoly. 
Why did Commissioner Burke recommend in 1924 through Sec- 
retary Work this infamous “steal” from an infant, to use the 
words of the Senator most familiar with the location? 

Again he says (Recorp, p. 4271): 

It has been plainly proven here that the Navajo Indian Tribe has 
never, does not now, and never will derive any benefit from the Lee 
Ferry bridge. 


Think of Commissioner Burke and Secretary Work's $100,000 
reimbursable charge. 

Now, listen to this distinguished Senator CAMERON, from the 
State most affected: 


Why does the Bureau of Indian Affairs get behind a proposition to 
rob these poor Indians—yes; I call it highway robbery—and to take 
money out of the Treasury of the United States that has been deposited 
there for this poor Indian tribe? 


Have I said anything more pointed against the bureau than 
these strictures on the Indian Bureau by a distinguished Sen- 
ator? I desire to present indisputable evidence that would be 
submitted before an investigating committee if hearings can be 
had. Senator Bratton, of New Mexico, is from a State greatly 
interested in this bridge, for the Navajo Indian Reservation is 
in both Arizona and New Mexico. 

On February 17 Recor, page 4151: 


Mr. Brarron. I think that no one can Justify a policy on the 
part of the Government in reaching into the tribal funds of these 
Indians and taking out the sum of $100,000 without their consent 
and over their protest. I have received from New Mexico, due to the 
fact that these Indians live partly in that State, many protests against 
this proposed action. I am informed that the Indians are universally 
opposed to it; that they never consented to It, but that against their 
desire and over their protest it is proposed to take from them $100,- 
000 and to establish a policy which may lead in the future to taking 
from the Indians sums vastly greater than the amount in this case. 


Remember, this is from another distinguished Senator, in a 
State that Commissioner Burke suggests may get taxes from the 
Indians by this reimbursable item. 

On page 13 of his remarkable speech in his own defense Mr. 
Burke said of this Navajo $100,000 “ highway robbery” that 
his “superintendent” wrote to him: 


Some time ago Mr. Chee Dodge, chairman of the Navajo council, 
Was here and asked me about the bridge; he expressed himself as 
thinking it was all right. That the Navajos of the western 
part of the reservation were receiving no benefit from the Gallup 
Ship rock highway, yet they would have to pay their share of the 
cost of building the read just the same. 


In other words, because they were robbed by the highway 
charge a $100,000 bridge steal was all right. Queer logic, but 
it came from the local Indian agent, who is always expecied to 
back up the burean. 


WHAT CHEE DODGE THOUGHT AND SAID 


Here is what Chee Dodge actually said about that bridge: 


Mr. Bratton. I desire to read into the Recorp part of a letter writ- 
ten to me * * signed by Commissioner Burke, which contains 
an excerpt from the proceedings of the tribal council of these Indians on 
July 7 of last year— 


J. C. Morgan (Walker translating). * * è when Congress appro- 
priates they would like to have Congress appropriate for the benefit of 
the tribe. They do not want it for the benefit of some other people, 
They want it for the benefit of the Navajo people. * * * What we 
mean is that when Congress appropriates money like they did down 
here for the bridge at Lee Ferry they do not want that Congress appro- 
priate this money for the bridges 

Cues Dopcs (who is chief among them, finishing Walker's sentence 
for him). They object to the use of the tribal funds for such purpose 
as the bridge at the ferry across the Colorado. 

Senator Brarron. We can not afford to continue this policy, which 
is bottomed not upon justice, not upon equity, but upon an enforced 
program of inequity and iniquity toward the Indians (p. 418). 


Also, on page 4469, he says: 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs undertakes to follow that by 
resorting to an extremely technical position, namely, saying that the 
matter was not formally before the council * * *, To say that 
the Indians should resort to fine language or legal phraseology in 
drawing up a formal resolution is unthinkable. Their position is 


clearly recorded. They (the Navajos) are opposed to these two bridges, 
They do not want to pay for them. The money is theirs. They are 
now citizens, and they want things that contribute to the elevation of 
thelr citizenship. 
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Senator Bratron charges Commissioner Burke with splitting 
hairs. 

Senator CAMERON, in the same debate, page 4469: 

Let us not do something because we are white men and the poor 
Indians on the reservation are helpless, with no one here to represent 
them, and the bureau that should be looking out for them and should 
be guarding the money they have in the Treasury recommending that 
this sum be taken from their tribal fund to construct a bridge which 
they will not use. I say it is outrageous; it is dishonest, if I may go 
that far. 


No more bitter indictment of the Indian Bureau, its “ super- 
intendent,” its “iniquitous” policy, and of the $100,000 looting 
of Navajo funds could be framed than by these brief extracts 
from speeches by two of the honorable statesmen who repre- 
sent the States that Commissioner Burke says he seeks to aid. 

I could quote from a half dozen other witnesses, all honorable 
and well-informed, and all to the same effect. Senator Jones 
of Washington in that debate said: 


Based on what I saw of the conditions there I do not believe that 
the Indians should pay $100,000 toward the construction of this bridge. 
I do not think they will use it very much from the lay of the country. 
I am satisfied it should not be taken from the Indians. 


Frederick S. Dellenbaugh accompanied Major Powell on his 
second trip down the Colorado River and has written several 
books about the river. He probably knows as much about the 
river and its surroundings as any man living. In a statement 
from this writer placed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by Sena- 
tor CAMERON he says: 


The Senators are perfectly willing to build a bridge over the Colo- 
rado River at Lee Ferry * * * providing the poor Navajo Indians 
who live near by and who will be benefited by the proposed bridge 
about as much as they would be by one over the Hudson IN. X.), 

provided the poor Navajos pay $100,000 of the cost. Two sovereign 
States and the great United States demand that the Navajo Indians 
shall pay half of a bridge which the Government should have con- 
structed at least a quarter of a century ago. If this absurdity can 
be matched anywhere in the world outside of Tibet, the writer would 
be glad to be informed. 


Rey. Dirk Lay, missionary; Haven Emerson, M. D., presi- 
dent; and John Collier, secretary, of the American Indian De- 
fense Association, the latter of whom lived with the Navajos, 
all presented unanswerable arguments appearing in my speech 
of February 4 against this vicions item. Senators, mission- 
aries, Indians, and others I have quoted all to the same effect, and 
yet this $100,000 “ steal” from the Navajos, to use the language 
of Senators, is defended by Commissioner Burke, the official 
guardian under this administration of the Indians and of Indian 
property. 

I have gone to some extent to picture this indefensible proposal 
that is now the law, for others of like character are sure to fol- 
low because of the peculiar sense, or lack of sense, of obligation 
on the part of those who as guardians have the sworn duty of 
protecting the Indians. Not one leg is left to stand on, and by 
this token may other matters be judged. 

NO WITNESS EVER MORE FULLY DISCREDITED 


I submit no witness was ever more thoroughly discredited 
and impeached than Commissioner Burke in the Navajo case. 
In Senate debate he was squarely disputed by three Senators, 
all familiar with the situation, and one of them declared the 
bureau’s action was “highway robbery” of the Indians. To 
the same effect were the tribal hearings related by Chee 
Dodge, Navajo chief, and by writers intimately familiar with 
the surroundings, by missionaries who have lived in that sec- 
tion, and other reputable witnesses, who know whereof they 
speak, all were of one mind, whereas the commissioner de- 
pends on a discredited Indian agent of his own department, 
and he adopts the agent’s views as his own on a matter that 
confiscates $100,000 of the Navajo funds, to be paid toward a 
white tourist automobile bridge, where local travel is controlled 
entirely by one corporation that, according to Senators, now 
enjoys a complete monopoly. 

In the record here presented Commissioner Burke, to my 
mind, is an unimportant figure in the problem which rests 
rather with a discredited system of Indian control by the 
Indian Bureau, of its officials who hang together, whatever 
the facts may be in any case, in order to maintain this Indian 
bureaucracy. Therein lies the responsibility and the ineffi- 
ciency or worse disclosed by the Indian Bureau head. 

THE INDIAN BUREAD’S IRON HAND CONTROL 

It should be understood that the Indian Bureau under ex- 
isting law has practically complete control of the person and 
property of the Indians. This is not an indictment of the 
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present Indian Commissioner; it has existed for years; but his 
opposition to any efforts to break this ironclad control should 
bring condemnation. I have cited his liberality in giving away 
Indian money for bridges. The same story accompanies many 
of the irrigation projects. Again, the commissioner is not re- 
sponsible for matters of long ago, where tragic tales of waste 
of Indian funds have been notorious, but responsibility is fixed 
when opposition to any degree of control by the Indians of 
their own property is to-day pressed by the Indian Bureau 
and Department of the Interior. I do not care to split hairs 
to determine the actual responsibility of the bureau compared 
with the department, because the difference between tweedle- 
dee and.tweedledum is of slight moment when great questions 
of constitutional rights and of common justice are inyolved. 

What can the Indian do with his own property? Practically 
nothing. Let me again say the commissioner has $90,000,000 
in money and securities and $1,650,000,000 of Indian property 
according to his own report, which he administers. 

Indian tribal lands can not be leased or sold by him with- 
out the tribe’s or congressional consent, nor can their funds 
be expended save by the consent of Congress. But when 
Navajo bridge items and irrigation, highway, and other laws 
are unknown to the Indians until recommended by the bureau 
and passed by Congress, it is of little value to the Indian. A 
protest is all he could make in any event. Indians who have 
been given their citzenship, and that includes all Indians 
since 1924, are still kept in leading strings. The 225,000 “ re- 
stricted" Indians, including those holding allotments, have no 
rights of property excepting in name. I do not wish to make 
any statement not strictly within the facts. 

Let us see what these facts disclose: The allotted lands can 
all be leased by the Indian Bureau without the consent of 
their Indian owners. These lands can be secretly leased, they 
can be leased without competition and sometimes without con- 
sideration save the supposed improvement resulting from the 
white man’s use of the land. 

The land of a dead Indian allottee can be sold by the Indian 
Bureau without the consent of the heirs. 

The will of an allotted Indian has no yalidity until approved 
by the Indian Bureau, and the burean can destroy the will 
without court review. 

The Indian Bureau determines the heirs of an allottee and 
there is no court review. 

The allotted Indian can not hypothecate his property, which 
is held or controlled by the Indian Bureau. : 

The allotted Indian’s contracts or leases are void until ap- 
proved by the Indian Bureau. 

The allotted Indian funds are in the hands of the Indian 
Bureau and can be disposed of by the bureau without inter- 
ference by the Indian or reference to Congress, except where 
special laws direct cash payments to be made. 

The allotted Indian can have no accounting from the bureau, 
his official guardian. 

The allotted Indian can not hire lawyers to represent his 
interests without the approval of the Indian Bureau. 

The allotted Indian can not be declared competent or able to 
care for his own property or secure possession therefor without 
the approval of the Indian Bureau. 

I believe I have fairly stated the Indian's rights, or rather 
lack of rights, that go with his new American citizenship. 

I do not charge that the Indian Bureau dissipates or mis- 
manages the funds of its wards. I do not know nor do I sug- 
gest improper use, unless specifically stated. 

The fact that no court review or oversight is permitted in 
any of the above cases, save in a partial way in Oklahoma, but 
that the Indian and his property are under exclusive bureau 
control, even to the determination of “ competency,” is a mon- 
strous proposal not found elsewhere in the world. 

THE JACKSON BARNETT CASE OF MALADMINISTRATION 


Digressing from the speech of Commissioner Burke in order 
to make more clear the real issue of maladministration, not 
alone by the Indian Bureau but also of Congress over Indian 
property, I have before me a report where in 1925 charges were 
filed against Commissioner Burke. How specifically, I do not 
attempt to say, but I understand the House Committee on In- 
dian Affairs made some examination into the charges. They 
relate to a half-wit Indian named Jackson Barnett, a million- 
aire Creek Indian in his dotage, who was “kidnaped” by 
a woman of bad reputation. Her record is contained in the 
inspector’s report of about a dozen pages of closely typed manu- 
script made by the Indian Bureau's inspector. It would be 


impossible to picture a more immoral character or more design- 
ing influence exerted over a weak old man than by this case. 
According to the Indian Bureau inspector, Barnett was kid- 
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naped, and without previous acquaintance with the woman, 
when under the influence of liquor forced upon him by the 
woman, they were married. I quote from the inspector's report: 


Police officers who saw Jackson Barnett soon after his arrival in 
Coffeyville (day of marriage) state that he (Barnett) had a doped 
appearance, and u vewspaper reporter named Fitzgerald advised me 
that Jackson (Barnett) told him the woman had given him whisky en 
route to Coffeyville to his home. 


Pages of the report in the Indian Office are given over to 
details of the kidnaping and of the unspeakable record of 
the woman who married Barnett, as stated. I am not quoting 
any of these loathsome details, but they then put the bureau in 
possession of all the alleged facts connected with the half-wit 
Barnett’s marriage. 

In a letter before me under date of March 11, 1925, it is 
recited that vackson Barnett is a full-blood Creek Indian “ now 
about 73 years of age, unable to read or write, but speaks the 
English language to some extent.” 


At best his mental capacity is limited, and this coupled with his 
lack of education naturally places him in that class of Indians 
usually referred to as incompetent. 


The letter then sets forth Barnett's oil properties and roy- 
alties invested in Liberty bonds of considerably over $1,000,000. 


During the carly part of 1920 Anna Laura Lowe, a white woman, 
and Jackson Barnett were married, he then being some 68 years of age. 
An unsuccessful effort appears to have been made to upset this marital 
relationship. * * During the fall of 1922 Mrs. Barnett, accom- 
panied by Jackson, visited this city. * * * It was urged that 
unless some disposition was made of Jackson's estate during his iife- 
time, or at least a part of it, endless and expensive litigation would 
result after his death by the presentation of spurious claims of rela- 
tionship sponsored by designing and unscrupulous claimants. 


Now, listen to this remarkable proposition that was carried 
out by the commissioner, according to the letter before me: 


HERE WAS THE APPROVED DIVISION OF $1,100,000 


A plan was finally evolved under Which, through-a written request 
signed by Barnett, he was permitted to donate $1,100,000 of his re- 
stricted funds then in the form of United States Liberty bonds in the 
following manner: 

(a) Five hundred and fifty thousand dollars to the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. 

(b) Five hundred and fifty thousand dollars to his wife, Anna Laura 
Larnett. P 

Under the terms of these donations, which were approved by this 
department on February 1, 1923, the $550,000 in Liberty bonds so 
donated to the Baptist Home Mission Society were deposited in trust 
with the Equitable Trust Co. of New York City under an agreement 
pursuant to which the income therefrom up to $20,000 a year should 
be paid to the superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes of Mus- 
kogee * * * for the use and benefit of Jackson Barnett during 
the remainder of his natural life. 

Thereafter to the Baptist society for support of schools named 
therein. 

Of the $550,000 donated to Anna Laura Barnett, $350,000 became 
ner outright property, the remainder of $200,000 in Liberty bonds 
„ „income therefrom of $7,500 to go annually to Jackson 
Barnett during remainder of his natural life, thereafter, to Anna 
Laura Barnett (wife) and Maxine Sturgess, a daughter of Mrs. Bar- 
nett by a former husband. Owing to legal complications which 
shortly resulted, none of the interest has been paid. 

As to the disposition made by Mrs. Barnett of the funds ($350,000) 
turned over to her from Jackson’s estate (Jackson still living) I am 
not advised. 


The above extracts from a long 9-page letter are of more 
than passing importance, because the letter is addressed to 
“The President, The White House,” and is signed by “Hubert 
Work, Secretary of the Interior.” 

The facts contained in the letter necessarily were furnished 
by Commissioner Burke, who as Indian Commissioner with 
full knowledge of the report in his office entitled “ Inspection 
report, kidnapping of Jackson Barnett, Anna Laura’ Lowe” 
proceeded to divide up the halfwit’s property, which is under 
the bureau's control. Court proceeding brought by Jackson 
Barnett or other parties in interest against the church so- 
ciety, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, et al., apart from in- 
terests of claimed heirs, have revealed this transaction sought 
to be set aside by the courts. i 

This brief recital of an amazing case of bureau control 
and division of an Indian halfwit’s property is only one chap- 
ter of an effort by bills pending to take away from the Okla- 
homa courts certain jurisdiction conferred on them by Con- 
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gress. A subcommittee of the House Committee on Indian 
Affairs considered charges against the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs. The report of that committee and the dissent- 
ing views on the alleged misconduct of Commissioner Burke 
should be investigated together with all the facts surrounding 
this remarkable transaction, which I have only briefly pre- 
sented but based on a letter written by the department or 
Indian Bureau that certainly gives the most favorable con- 
struction possible to the acts of Commissioner Burke, 

Having in mind the gift by Commissioner Burke of $550,000 
of Barnett's Liberty bonds to the Baptist Missionary Society, it 
is interesting to note that that organization finds nothing to 
criticize in the affairs of the commissioner. I quote from the 
commissioner's report of 1922, page 22: 


That the board of managers of the Baptist Home Missionary So- 
ciety, having a somewhat intimate knowledge of the Indian conditions 
+ » © desires to assure the Secretary of the Interior of its continued 
and growing confidence in the administration of Indian matters through 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs * . The board most em- 
phatically disavows all sympathy with criticism of the Indian adminis- 
tration, which originates * * * with those whose unjust exploita- 
tion of Indians is thwarted by the Indian Office. * * * 


Here is the latest chapter called to my attention. It is a 
Washington dispatch of day before yesterday and relates some 
of the details of the notorious Barnett case, to which I have 
referred. Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars given the 
wife is beyond recovery, but suit has been begun to recover the 
balance of the $550,000 allotment to her and her daughter ap- 
proved by Commissioner Burke: 


SARGENT ACTS TO HOLD $200,000 FOR INDIAN—ATTORNEY GENERAL WOULD 
KEEP BONDS OF JACKSON BARNETT, 75, FROM HIS ALLEGED WIFE 


(Special to the New York Times) 


WASHINGTON, April 21.—Attorney General John G. Sargent, through 
Assistant Attorney General George P. Barse, started another action 
to-day in the equity courts to save a trust fund consisting of $200,000 
in Liberty bonds for their owner, Jackson Barnett, 75-year-old Creek 
Indian, of Okmulgee County, Okla., who was declared insane in 1912. 

This fund is part of the $1,100,000 in Liberty bonds belonging to 
Barnett, of which his guardian, Elmer 8. Bailey, lost control by the 
thumb-print signature of Barnett on an order requesting the Secretary 
of the Interior to surrender it, 

Of the total lot of bonds $550,000 went into the possession of Anna 
Laura Lowe, alleged wife of Barnett, and the remainder into the cus- 
tedy of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, according to the 
petition filed by the Attorney General, in which he asks permission to 
intervene, 

The intervention is sought in a suit filed by Mr. Bailey to protect the 
trust fund of $200,000 in bonds against the claims of the alleged wife 
of Barnett and her daughter, Maxine Sturgiss. The $200,000 fund is 
now in the vaults of the Riggs National Bank, of this city, under a 
trust agreement, i 

The Attorney General stated that Anna Laura Lowe took Barnett 
from his home in Oklahoma in February, 1920, and then to Coffey- 
ville, Kans., and went through a purported marriage ceremony with 
Barnett, notwithstanding his mental incompetency and almost total 
ignorance. 

Afterwards she engaged Harold McGugin, a Coffeyville lawyer, to 
negotiate with the Secretary of the Interior to acquire from Barnett's 
estate the $1,100,000 in bonds. 

The $200,000 in bonds in the Riggs National Bank are part of the 
$550,000 which the Government says got into possession of Anna Laura 
Lowe. 

IF Mn. BURKE HAD THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 


Again I repeat that I am not seeking personally to indict 
Mr. Burke in this or any other matter. I am seeking to expose 
the startling situation wherein the Indian Commissioner with 
$90,000,000 of Indian moneys and securities and $1,650,000,000 
of Indian property under his control has no court scrutiny nor 
right of the owners of this property to inquire into its manage- 
ment or disposition. If Mr. Burke had the wisdom of Solomon 
and the virtue of all the apostles combined, few people would 
consent to place their properties entirely in his hands, and yet 
the property of 225,000 restricted or incompetent Indians is 
now held by him without right to court review of his manage- 
ment or mismanagement, excepting where specific law may be 
invoked, After the impeachment of his testimony and motives 
in the $100,000 Navajo Indian charge and the Barnett case, 
as presented by himself with his own admissions, I submit that 
in wisdom he does not measure up with the examples in history 
I have named. 

In the Navajo $100,000 charge and others of like character 
it was a misuse of tribal funds by Congress with the approval 
of the Indian Bureau. With the Barnett case and others of 
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like character it is a misuse of allotted Indians funds by the 
bureau where no inspection or court review is possible under 
existing law. Can I make the situation plainer? 
THE BALL-AND-CIHAIN CASES 

Returning to the nearly three hours’ refusal-to-be-inter- 
rupted speech of Commissioner Burke in defense of his bureau, 
I come next to the “ball-and-chain” methods pursued at 
some of the Indian agencies with approval of the Indian 
Bureau. Let me repeat, the mistreatment of Indians by In- 
dian agents is only a minor cause of complaint. I charge that 
the Indian Bureau with its spokesman, Commissioner Burke, 
not only covers up, but approves such mistreatment of Indians, 
and in that connection I shall give an unimpeachable witness 
of Commissioner Burke’s judgment on the subject. 

Take first the Wisconsin case. Governor Blaine, of Wis- 
consin, sent to President Coolidge the following telegram: 


Mabisox, W18., February 15, 1926. 


President CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. e 

Responsible woman, whose word I believe, reports that Paul Moore, 
an Indian, charged with a misdemeanor, was found on January 26 at 
Lac du Flambeau (Wis.) Agency jail, in a cell 6 by 8 feet, with 
clogged toilet, and with ball and chain fastened to ankle. In same 
jail were incarcerated Indian women. This condition is abhorrent 
to the dictates of decency and our vaunted civilization. This is the 
tyranny of the Dark Ages and the practice of the degenerate dominate 
to terrorize the Indian who needs help more than a jail, In the name 
of humanity, I beg that that sort of thing cease. 

Joun J. BLAINE, Governor, 


In hi; defense and excuse of such action Mr. Burke says 
(p. 26 of the hearings) : 

Paul Moore, together with two other Indians, took three Indian 
girls of the Lac du Flambeau Reservations and spent three nights 
with them, One girl is now in a delicate condition and alleges Paul 
Moore is responsible therefor. He was apprehended, together with 
the others, and they confessed their guilt. Moore was sentenced by 
the court of Indian offenses and was assigned to the potato farm 
and set to digging potatoes. He escaped and was later returned, 
when a ball and chain were placed on him. He again escaped and 
has not yet been returned. 


Mr, Burke admits the ball-and-chain punishment. 

No judge or jury would accept the other statements of Mr. 
Burke unsupported by proof. No one will condone the offense, 
if true, although Mr. Burke in his speech assumes that anyone 
objecting to Spanish Inquisition punishment does so because 
ot sympathy for the offender. Any attorney would inquire, Is 
it true that Moore and his associates were with the women; 
if so, what evidence is to be had that Moore was responsible 
for subsequent conditions, and what proof was had and what 
was the influence used, if so, to secure any plea of guilty which 
is alleged—but nothing furnished to confirm that statement. 
This is not to excuse in any degree any offense, if an offense 
was committed, but to get some facts in a case where letters 
to Senator LA Fotrerre heretofore inserted in the Recorp state 
that Moore was brought before Superintendent Hammitt of the 
agency; that an Indian named Sawgetchwayghezis, posing 
as a judge, was present, who could not read or write or talk 
English. He certainly would be forgiven for misspelling his 
own name, That Hammitt prepared and read Moore's sentence 
to six months’ imprisonment in the agency jail. All this 
appears in the letter found in Recorp of March 4. 


COMMISSIONER BURKE APPROVES BALL AND CHAIN USE BY HIS AGENTS 


Assuming that all the facts were as claimed by Commis- 
sioner Burke, I submit his own statement (p. 27 of the hear- 
ings) : 

I say I have no sympathy for Paul Moore, and I think he ought 
to be in chains for not the time of the sentence of the Indian court 
but for a much longer period. 


Commissioner Burke approves the ball-and-chain treatment, 
which is undenied, but he would have it continued for a much 
longer period than six months. No one knows just what his 
judgment would determine for ball-and-chain treatment, but 
that is his standard set for Indian agents throughout the 
country. The commissioner approves ball-and-chain penalties 
and unlimited sentences by his agents who write the findings 
of the $10 a month courts. 

I am trying to get before you a correct understanding of 
the official at the head of the Indian Bureau, who has been 
impeached by overwhelming testimony and shown to be with- 
out knowledge of che Navajo Indian $100,000 case where he 
depends on and indorses his agent's statement of Chee Dodge's 
views. In like manner in secret he is charged with having 
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parceled out over a half million dollars to a woman of un- 
sayory reputation compared with whom young Moore may be 
a model of propriety, and in the ball-and-chain case he not 
only approves six months’ punishment with chains but thinks 
it not long enough. An effort to confuse the alleged offense 
with character of punishment is shown without comment. 

A Reverend Mr. Murray at the agency, who presumably may 
be under many obligations to the local agent, also is quoted by 
Commissioner Burke in support of his agent. Murray writes 
(p. 27, hearings) : 


{ know Mr. Hammitt to be a clean, pure-minded, and fair-minded 
executive, always kind and polite to all, including lawbreakers who 
come before bim from time to time. 


Not before the Indian judge, you will note, but before 
Hammitt. I make no comment on this whitewash letter 
whether written from a pail of hypocrisy or ignorance that 
attempts to justify the ball-and-chain czar of the Lac du 
Flambeau (Wis.) agency. 

The following affidavits from those who acquainted them- 
Selyes with the facts are sufficient to give a fair understanding 
of Hammitt and his “kind and polite” methods. They are 
sent me without suggestion on my part as to any particular 
matters to be covered. Only a brief statement of facts was 
asked. These facts sworn to by witnesses are as follows: 


THE LAC DU FLAMBEAU BALL-AND-CHAIN CASE 


STATE or WISCONSIN, 
County of Ashland: 

Cecelia S. Rabideaux, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and 
says: I any now 24 years of age and reside in the village of Odanah, 
within the Bad River Reservation, in Ashland County, Wis. On the 
21st day of January, 1926, I was informed that my brother, Paul 
Moore, had been seized by the Indian police of said village, and, to- 
gether with Maggie Crowe, who I asked to go with me, called on said 
police at he office of the Government farmer in said village and there 
asked to be advised as to what the warrant read for the arrest of Paul 
Moore, One Bawdee Marksman, who at times acts as a police, said, 
“It is not necessary that we have a warrant.” I then asked, “ How 
is that?”  Bawdee Marksman then In substance further stated: 
“The Indian agent at Lac du Flambeau wrote to the Indian agent at 
Ashland, Mr. P. S. Everest, and that he in turn wrote to the Govern- 
ment farmer, Mr. A. L. Doan, who directed us to take Paul Moore the 
first time we saw him.” 

Paul Moore was put in jail at Odanah and there kept until the next 
morning, January 22, when he was taken to Lac du Flambeau, so 
then formed, by one Albert Snow, an Indian police for the Lac du 
Flambean Reservation agency. I asked Maggie Crowe to accompany 
me to Lac du Flambeau, We boarded the train therefor Tuesday 
morning, January 26, 1926, arriving at the said agency at 12 o'clock 
noon. We entered the agency office, and I introduced myself to the 
superintendent, Mr. Hemmitt, with saying that I was Paul Moore's 
sister from Odanah, and was there to see Paul, and also asked as to 
what he intended to do with him. He stated that he intended to keep 
bim there and that we would find him in the jail or in the dining room 
of the schoo], as he did not know where they would feed him. We 
then went out to the jail and there found Paul Moore in one of the 
cells therein, the size of which was about 6 by 8 feet. The same 
contained two bunks, and also in one corner thereof was a clogged 
toilet, from which came a stench that filled the room. Fastened to 
Paul Moorg’s ankle was a ball and chain. 

In the same room, but outside of cells, were three men and a woman, 
all Indians, whose names we there learned were William Roy, Harry 
King, Charles Boneosh, and Mrs. Boneosh, who were all served with 
lunch soon after we were there by children of the school. I was in- 
formed by Mrs, Boneosh that, by reason of an arrest previous to the 
one for which they were then there, she and her husband were sen- 
tenced by Superintendent Hemmitt to pay a fine of $75 each; that that 
was all the money they had, and her husband handed it to said super- 
intendent for her release, and he served time, along with several other 
prisoners, In work of repair about the said agency. 

CECELIA S. RABIDEACX, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of March, A: D. 
1926. 


Mrs. Rabideaux I am informed is chairman of the local 
League of Women Voters of my State. 
O. A. Prarson, 
Notary Public, Ashland County, Wis 
(My commission expires September 2, 1928.) 


ANOTHER AFFIDAVIT ON THA WISCONSIN BALL-AND-CHALN AGENCY 
Srark or WISCONSIN, 
County of Ashland, as: 
Maggie Crowe, being first duly swort, on oath deposes and says I 
am of part Chippewa Indian blood, now 29 years of age, and reside in 
the village of Odanah, Wis. à 


I was on the 21st day of January, 1926, with Mrs. Cecelia S. Rabi- 
deaux when she called on the police of said village at the Government 
farmer’s office in Odanah, and heard her ask to be informed as to 
what the warrant read for the arrest of Paul Moore, The police said 
that they had no warrant, that the Indian agent of Lac du Flambeau 
had written to the Indian agent at Ashland, Mr. P. S. Everest, and 
that be in turn had written to Mr. A. L. Doan, the farmer, who 
directed them, the police, to take Paul Moore as soon as they saw him. 

Paul Moore was locked up on this 21st day of January in jail at 
Odanah, and on the following morning taken to the depot handcuffed 
and put onto the southbound 6.50 a, m. Northwestern train in charge 
of one Albert Snow, an Indian police from the Lac du Flambeau Indian 
Reservation. 

I accompanied Mrs. Cecelia S. Rabideaux, January 26, 1926, to the 
Lac du Flambeau Indian Agency on a visit to her brother, Paul Moore, 
who we found in a cell within the agency jail. The air therein was 
very offensive, and on Mrs. Rabideaux's inquiry as to what smelled so, 
Paul Moore remarked that it was the tollet in the corner of the cell 
he was in, and showed us that it would not flush. This cell was about 
6 by 8 feet and had two bunks therein, and to Mr. Moore’s ankle was 
fastened a ball and chain. Outside of the cells in the same room was 
four other Indian prisoners, whose names we learned were William Roy, 
Harry King, Charles Boneosh, and Mrs. Boneosh. The woman told us 
that she and her husband had been, before this sentence for which they 
were now there, each fined $75, that being all the money they had. 
Her husband handed It to the said Lac du Flambeau Indian agent for 
her release and he served time in labor about the agency premises 
along with others, for which he got no pay. 

b Maca CROWE. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of March, A. D. 
1926. 

O. A. PEARSON, 
Notary Public, Ashland County, Wis. 


(My commission expires September 2, 1928.) 


CONFISCATES CLOTHES AND LEAVES BALL-AND-CHAIN ORNAMENTS 


STate OF WISCONSIN, County of Ashland, ss: 

Mrs. Mary Moore, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says, 
J am a mixed-blood Chippewa Indian, now 46 years of age, residing 
in the yillage of Odanah, Wis., and the mother of 11 living children, 
1 of them being Paul Moore, now 26 years of age. 

On the 2ist day of January, 1926, my son, Paul Moore, was arrested 
without warrant by the Indian police of this village and held in jail 
in said village until the following morning when he was delivered by 
them, handcuffed, at the depot of the Northwestern Railway to one 
Albert Snow, who, I was there told, was an Indian police of the Lac 
du Flambeau Indian Reservation, and who took with him aboard the 
south bound 6.50 train, Paul Moore, 

I was informed by Paul Moore that he was first detained by the 
superintendent of the Lac du Flambeau Indian School and Agency in a 
jail at such agency, for five days after the 27th day of October last, 
and at which time he was made to take off his clothes, the same of 
which the superintendent of said agency took in charge and furnished 
old clothes for him to put on, 

I am now indirectly advised that since the 224 day of January, 
1926, the superintendent of the Lac du Flambeau School and Agency 
has sold Paul Moore's clothes, the same of which was an overcoat 
purchased in said October last at a cost of $45 and a suit bought 
about a month before at a cost of $35, together worth $80. 

MARY Moors. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of March, A. D. 
1926. 

C. A. Pransox, 
Notary Public, Ashland County, Wis. 
(My commission expires September 2, 1928.) 


THE INDIAN AGENT SELLS MOORN’S CLOTHES, WITH A BALL AND CHAIN 
FOR SECURITY 


BTATE OF WISCONSIN, 
County of Ashland, as: 

Charles La Casse, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: 
I am now 20 years of age, and a member of the Lac du Flambeau 
Band of Chippewa Indians, on the Lac du Flambeau Reservation, in 
Vilas County of said State, where I have resided about all my life, except 
for the time of my attendance at the Tomah School, in this State, and 
at the Mount Pleasant School, in the State of Michigan, until the 
evening of January 22, 1926. 

With the view of asking the superintendent in charge of the Lac du 
Flambeau Indian Agency, Mr. J. S. Hemmitt, for an allowance out of 
my trust fund, though having been at a former request denied I was 
at the said agency office to again make such a request through the 
so-called chief of police, a Mr. William Mattigosh, on the 22d day of 
January, 1926. While there and before Mr. Mattigosh could speak 
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for me he was given charge of one Paul Moore, who he conducted to 
the jail of said agency. I followed him there and into the jail and 
saw Mr. Mattigosh place said Paul Moore in one of the cells therein 
and also saw him fasten a ball and chain to Paul Moore's ankle. Mr. 
Mattigosh then closed the door of the cell in which was the said Paul 
Moore and locked it, as he did also the outer door of said jail after we 
had come out. 

We then went Into the agency office. I there heard the superintend- 
ent of the said agency say to the clerk thereof, a Mr. W. H. Shawnee, 
that they would sell Paul Moore's clothes. I was soon thereafter 
given a check on a bank of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., for $15, and then 
asked by said superintendent to buy Paul Moore's clothes. This I 
declined to do; but I understand that they were sold to Mr, Mattigosh, 
who offered $12 for them, an overcoat and a full suit, which I think 
from my examination of them must be worth at least $40. 

CHARLES La Cassp. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of March, A. D. 
1926. 

O. A. Pnausox, 
Notary Public, Ashland County, Wis. 
(My commission expires September 2, 1928.) 


Four affidavits from responsible Indian witnesses have been 
submitted. 

Mr. Burke, on his own statement, approves such conditions 
and such treatment of Indians. I do not know whether Ham- 
mitt took or stole Moore’s clothing in a moment's aberration 
when the religious influence of Reverend Murray was quiescent 
or how much he got for Moore’s clothes, but the significant fact 
is noted that when the trail got hot and Hammitt became un- 
certain of results Moore was allowed to escape from his cage 
minus his clothes but carrying his ball-and-chain ornaments 
ritind as a souvenir of the place and of his “kind and polite” 
Aller. 

This is a case from my own State. I do not know whether 
Moore committed any offense, neither does Mr. Burke, With- 
out attorney, jury, or right to any bail or appeal, he was kid- 
naped without papers and brought back 70 miles, where a ball 
and chain was placed on him while locked up in a foul-smelling 
cell. Then he “escaped,” ball and chain and all excepting 
$75 in good clothes kept by Hammitt. These facts seem undis- 
puted; yet the most serious part of the whole outrageous 
travesty on justice is that Commissioner Burke approves such 
ball-and-chain treatment by his agents, 


THE FORT PECK BALL-AND-CHAIN CASE 


I now come to another ball-and-chain case that, to my mind, 
is more significant and serious than the Wisconsin Moore case. 

At a dinner given at the Lafayette Hotel, this city, before 
150 diners, two Indians from the Fort Peck Reservation ex- 
hibited handcuffs and chains which they both stated to the 
guests had been used on their reservation for punishment of 
prisoners. 

On page 28 of the hearings Commissioner Burke said— 


We have investigated the case. In the first place, we have no in- 
formation or knowledge as to where they (the Indian speakers) got 
possession of the chains that have been exhibited and were exhibited, 
I think, at a dinner held here recently, but here is a statement from 
the superintendent (this is another kind and polite agent), answering 
a letter we wrote him.concerning the matter. He writes under date of 
March 25, 1926: 

“I do not know where these gentlemen got the chains that they 
claim to have. It is possible that they were taken from the agency 
jail, but I doubt that very much * * +. As to the statement that 
they were used in shackling Benjamin Kills Thunder while he was im- 
prisoned at the ageney jail, this is a bold lie, and Rufas Ricker and 
Meade Steel knew they were lying when they made the statement. 
* * + He escaped from the jail once and the officers had a dificult 
time capturing him. He should have been put in chains, as he has 
caused us a good deal of trouble. However, he nor anyone else was 
ever shackled by me or anyone connected with the agency since my 
administration.” 


The charge against Benjamin Kills Thunder was for a mis- 
demeanor and during the agent’s administration. Then Com- 
missioner Burke submitted what purported to be a court docket 
which is corroborative of the ball-and-chain dates and the 
prisoner named. It says: 


Be it remembered that on this 14th day of August, 1924, personally 
appeared before me J. M. Larson, who filed written complaint against 
the defendant, Benjamin Kills Thunder, charging him with having 
committed the crime of disturbing the peace, 

He was arrested and ordered by the court to be imprisoned in the 
county jail of Roosevelt for a period of 60 days and pay a fine of $15. 
Done in open court this 14th day of August, 1924. John O. Hanson, 
justice of peace. 
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Here follows the sworn statement of facts affecting the ball- 
and-chain treatment that Commissioner Burke said was denied 
by the superintendent. Both witnesses in letter to me con- 
tained in speech of March 4 gave full details of the case, From 
the affidavits Commissioner Burke and his assistant owe an 
humble apology to Congress if the facts related about his office 
are as stated. 

Brief extracts from the letter in speech of March 4 are 
here set forth. The shackles and chains exhibited in Wash- 
ington were taken from the Fort Peck Reservation on Janu- 
ary 20, 1926: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March $, 1926. 
Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: We desire to call your attention, as an exhibit bearing on H. R. 
7826 and H. R. 9315, the shackles and chains taken from the police 
office in the same building as the Indian reservation jail at Fort Peck, 
Mont., January 20, 1926. 

We desire to state this is not a typical shackle and chain, because 
there is no heavy iron ball attached to it and no lock for chaining the 
Indian to the wood or stone wall of his prison. 

This apparatus was purchased with money voted by Congress for 
support and civilization of the Fort Peck Indians. We do not know 
whether this particular expenditure came out of our own money or tax 
money. Very likely it came out of our own money. 

. . . . . 

We desire to add this fact: All kinds of labor known to be per- 
formed around a reservation; sometimes the labor is needed by the 
agency and sometimes it is needed for the convenience of an Indian 
Bureau employee, and we Indians are captured and sentenced in this 
arbitrary way and put to work, sometimes for the Indian Bureau, 
but more often for the Indian Bureau employees. We want to ask you 
whether this is not plain slavery. 

We want to point out to you that it is no use just to defeat the 
Indian Bureau bill H. R. 7826, because of these things they are doing 
now, but Indians must be set free from this kind of brutal treatment 
and slavery, and we want Congress to set us free by giving us rights 
in a real court. 

If the Indian Bureau or any other persons disputes the above state- 
ments, we desire that they shall confront us, and we will support 
statements, multiply examples, and we will proceed under oath and fur- 
nish any needed corroboration. 

Very truly yours, 


MEADE STERLE, 
Rercs RICKER, Sr. 


Here follows a remarkable story of drastic efforts by high 
Indian Bureau officiais to intimidate and frighten witnesses 
whose offense consisted in revealing the treatment accorded 
Indians at Fort Peck (Mont.) Agency, “Thunder's case isn't 
the only one”: 

MR, BURKE AND MR, MERITT PUNISH THOSE WHO “ aur THE BUREAU ” 


This affidavit is executed in Washington, D. C., April 9, 1926, 
because two days ago, April 7, I was taken into Commissioner Burke's 
office by Mr. Meritt. 

They told me that they had found out the statement about Benjamin 
Kilis Thunder was not true. 

1 make the following affidavit: t 

“I have known Benjamin Kills Thunder a long time and what I 
stated in a letter to Representative Frear March 4 is common knowl- 
edge at the Fort Peck Reservation. It was about September, 1923, 
that Benjamin Kills Thunder was in the jail at Fort Peck Reserva- 
tion. Benjamin Kills Thunder sent a note to me asking me to come 
to see him. He asked me to talk to the superintendent and ask the 
superintendent to take the chains off his legs. Benjamin told me he 
had left the reseryation without permission and came to Fort Totten 
Reservation in North Dakota to see his relatives, and when he came 
back the policeman and the superintendent arrested him. Benjamin 
told me that he was tried before the reservation judge for leaving 
the reservation without a pass and was then sentenced to jail, and 
I think the term was 60. days. 

“Then F went and talked to the superintendent, Mr. James B. 
Kitch. Mr. Kitch said to me, Now, Ricker, you go and talk to that 
young man and tell him to behave. Give him a good talking to.“ 
Mr. Kitch said also, * You know, Mr. Ricker, if I let this boy go by 
without punishment, then other Indians will go off the reservation 
without a permit and they may get in trouble and I will have to 
bear the blame.’ ” 

Mr. Kitch did not refer to any other charge against Benjamin 
Kills Thunder. 

Then I went and talked to Kills Thunder and said I have sons like you 
and I want you to take my advice like you were my own son. And 
. I said be good and do good. I did not know of any bad conduct, 
but I tatked to him about the kind of bad conduct other young men 
are guilty of sometimes and talked with him just like he was my 
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own son and said, You know it is a very bad thing for you to be 
here with chains on your legs. 

Benjamin Kills Thunder was very anxious to know what they were 
going to do to him, and I said if he would take the superintendent's 
advice and take my advice that Mr. Kitch had told me he would 
take the chains off his legs. So Benjamin agreed to take my advice, 
and then the policeman came while we were talking and they took 
Benjamin over to the blacksmith shop. I did not go into the black- 
smith shop but went on toward the store, but they took the chains 
off in the blacksmith shop and then they turned him loose. 

I testify that when I talked with Mr. Kitch and with the boy there 
was no reference to any other offense except going off the reservation 
without a permit, and there was talk about the case, and nobody ever 
spoke of any offense except that. 

I still have in my possession the note that Benjamin sent to me. 
I have it here in Washington, 

There is no doubt in my mind that the facts are the way I have 
told them. 

Of course Benjamin Kills Thunder's case isn't the only one. All the 
Indians know they must have a permit and will be punished if they go 
off the reservation without one. This has been the case for a great 
many years, and it is the case to-day. 5 

Mr. Burke told me at this interview two days ago that if the Indians 
fight the bureau then they can’t get any legislation; they can’t get any 
of thelr bills through. Other Indians who are here tell me he has told 
them the same thing. I know that when I make this affidavit T am 
bringing more trouble on me, but I must tell the truth. 

I am a man of 58 and am a Presbyterian missionary at home and an 
elder in my church, and this ig not my first trip to Washington, but it 
is the toughest time I have ever had. I am hurting myself, When the 
five-year program was begun and the Indian general council was called 
I was elected the first president by the tribe. I am down here on the 
authority of the tribe and on a petition signed by more than 300 indi- 
vidual members of the tribe. But the Indian Bureau will not recoguize 
me as a delegate and will not pay any of my expenses from the tribal 
fund. All the bureau will do is to lend me money which has to be 
paid out of my individual property. It would be so easy for me if I 
would deny the truth and submit to the Indian Bureau in everything, 
but I am a man and I am a Christian, and I must be as truthful as 
I can, 

Rerus Ricker, Sr. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of April, 1926. 

Mary v. JUDGE, Notary Publio, 

(My commission expires April 15, 1930.) 

Witness : 

Jupson KING. 


— 


AN EX-SERVICE MAN AND HIS WIFE PROMISED LOTS OF FIGHTING 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9, 1926. 

I, Meade Steele, wish to make the following statement: 

I believe that the Indian Bureau is going to make charges against 
me, but I can't find out what these charges are going to be. I testify 
that the Indian Bureau took my wife into a hotel and attempted to 
get her to make statements against me. 

I am an ex-service man. I volunteered and went through the whole 
war in Europe, and I have an honorable discharge. My tribe, who 
know me well, have sent me to Washington to represent them. The 
Indian Bureau will not recognize their right to do this, and they wil 
not allow my expenses to be paid out of the tribe’s money, but my 
father-in-law is helping me out and other relatives, so that I am able 
to stay here. 

How can I down here in Washington fight against charges against 
my personal character which the Indian Bureau has got up with all 
its machinery? And what have these charges got to do with my 
work here, since my people officially sent me here? I call this black- 
mail, and I ask whether it is fair play for a great Government bureau 
to hound me with personal charges, which I can’t meet in Washington, 
and to persecute my wife because I am here for work which my tribe 
has ordered me to do which the Indian Bureau doesn’t want me to do. 
Mr. Burke said to me: “As long as you fight this bureau, you 
will get all the fighting you want.” But I ask whether I should 
have to fight against slander and whether my wife has to be perse- 
cuted and evil charges against my character dragged together. I 
don't fight the Indian Bureau officers by trying to get evil stuff about 
their private lives, and I don't think that is the way public fighting 
ought to be done. 

I have General Pershing’s statement to me, which says: With a 
consecrated devotion to duty you have loyally served your country.“ 
Now, I must serve my own tribe, no matter what kind of hell they 
make for me. 

MEADE STRELE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of April, 1926. 


[SEAL.] Manx Jubax, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires April 15, 1930.) 
Witness: 


Jupson KI Nd. 
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MENTAL AND PHYSICAL MANACLES AND CHAINS 


Manacles and chains are not alone made from steel forged to 
control the bodily movements of Indians who are charged with 
misdemeanors by Indian agents. Manacles and chains, financial 
and terrorizing, are fastened onto Indians by the heads of the 
Indian Bureau, based on these two amazing affidavits. 

Steele, a soldier over in France, one of 17,000 American In- 
dian veterans, committed the heinous offense of telling me his 
story and at a public dinner of displaying handcuffs and chains 
that were on a prisoner at the Fort Peck Reservation. How 
many other cases occur, we may judge, but this case of Ben- 
jamin Kills Thunder is beyond controversy. Chained up be- 
cause of a “misdemeanor,” according to the Indian agent’s 
„court record.” Chained up because the Indian had left the 
reservation without the agent’s permission, says Ricker and 
Steele. Here steps in the guardian angel of the Indians in the 
form of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who, it is alleged, tries 
through Steele’s wife to force him to change his story. Refus- 
ing to pay Steele any funds as the representative of his tribe 
duly selected, yet left without money and dependent upon his 
relatives, Steele refuses to be browbeaten by the commissioner, 
who tells him he can not afford to fight the bureau. And the 
soldier who enlisted for his country’s defense, for he could not 
be drafted, a soldier with an honorable record, was threatened 


through his wife and personally threatened with being stranded | 


2,500 miles from home unless he recanted. That is his story 
under oath that gives color to Indian Bureau methods stronger 
than any steel ball and chains out on the reservation. Ball 
and chains in Washington, fastened by the heads of the Indian 
Bureau, within 2 miles of the Capitol and of the Congress that 
declared all Indians to be American citizens. Chained up by 
his “ guardians,” who threatened him with loss of needed finan- 
cial aid unless he changed his testimony given to a Member of 
Congress when seeking to relieve the Indian people of unjust 
persecution, That should be shouted from the housetops. 

Not content with trying to scare Steele into submission the 
Indian Bureau officials brought their manacles and chains to 
bear on Ricker. What was his offense? Here in the city of 
Washington he sought to bring to the attention of Congress 
the cruel methods at the Fort Peck agency that manacled In- 
dians who were absent from the agency without leave. Who 
would you believe? This highly respected Christian Indian, a 
chieftain of his tribe, highly honored by his people, a man of 
character who had no possible improper motive for manufac- 
turing a story or bringing to Washington the chains used in 
Montana for the punishment of prisoners. He is corroborated 
by the local Indian agent’s record of the arrest of the same 
prisoner at the time stated by Ricker in 1924, and on a “ mis- 
demeanor.” 

Like the Indian agent among the Navajos who sent back the 
shady Chee Dodge story, and like the agent at Lac du Flambeau, 
who posed as a “kind and polite” saint, a Fort Peck Indian 
named “ Whit Wright” sends back a story, and the Indian 
Bureau, with true bureaucratic methods, goes the local agent 
one better in the use of the big stick, 

Mr. Burke offered a letter in this case signed by Whit Wright 
(p. 29, hearings), wherein Whit Wright says he has investi- 
gated charges by Ricker and Steele as to ball and chain and 
asserts a man named Muskrat says it is false if charged 
while Muskrat was acting as “judge.” Fort Peck Indians 
told me Whit Wright's standing would be found in the report 
of the Indian Bureau for 1895. I quote from page 195 of 
that report— 


Crime—The half-breed Whit Wright was tried by the United 
States court in Helena for the murder of a telegraph operator here 
(Fort Peck Agency, Mont.) last August and sentenced to 10 years 
confinement and is liable to have his sentence reduced instead of 
being hung as he richly deserved. * * I am very desirous of 
having him hung on the reservation on the very spot where he com- 
mitted his crime as an object lesson to the rest of the tribe. 

W. A. Sprouts, 
Captain, Eighth Cavalry, Acting Agent. 


Apparently Captain Sproule’s “desires” never materialized 
because Whit Wright now appears as a character witness 
for the Indian Bureau. 


WHEN THE BUREAU CHIEFS PUT ON THE SCREWS 


That is enough to challenge attention even of Congress, but 
what can be said of bureau officials who get Ricker, a chief- 
tain among his own people, and here try to force him to change 
his testimony. What of a bureau that is trying to conceal the 
true facts by threatening those who “ fight the bureau” when 
giving the facts to Members of Congress? The bureau tried to 
frighten Ricker into the role of an ingrate with his own people 
through threats carried out that no money would be given him 
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from the tribal fund to pay his expenses as a representative 
of the tribe sent here duly elected by them. The bureau holds 
the purse strings, right or wrong, with no court of appeal. It 
is a case that justifies the abolition by Congress of this czarlike 
bureau autocracy. > 

Manacles and chains are welded on the wrists and ankles of 
Indians by Indian agents, but it is the bureau that controls 
their persons and their property; that throws the fear of bu- 
reau vengeance into their souls all over the country if they dare 
oppose the bureau. Here I have presented facts that can not 
be ignored. 

I baye literally scores of complaints of bureau oppression 
and here in the city of Washington, within the shadow of the 
Capitol, we have cases sworn to under oath that cry out for 
an investigation by Congress, which I haye asked for by my 
resolution, 

DISEASE, DEATHS, AND STARVATION OF INDIANS ALLEGED 


Commissioner Burke made light of disease, deaths, and 
starvation among the Indians. The evidence of neglect is over- 
whelming. I will not repeat all the facts contained in my 
speech of March 4 that are set forth definitely and certainly. 
If we are true to our obligation to care for the Indians we 
must know the facts. The Indian Defense Association has 
set forth conditions affecting the Pimas, the Pueblos, the 
Navajos, and other tribes that should be investigated by Con- 
gress. In the case of the Pimas it is alleged that deaths among 
955 tribe are five times as great as among their white neigh- 

ors, 

Senator Jounson and Representative Swine were refused 
access to the Red Cross report on Indian disease, to which I 
called attention in my speech. Let me again quote the letter 
of one who has seen the report, a doctor who says it dis- 
closes an abhorrent state of affairs which the Indian Bureau 
withholds from Congress by the rule that might makes right. 
Commissioner Burke did not answer this letter in his three- 
hour speech. He did not refer to it. He did not say why he 
refused to permit Representatives or Senators to examine 
these important records in his bureau. That is the antocracy 
which controls the Indians by its influence on legislation and 
exercises its power over Congress. What answer to this letter 
which the commissioner ignored in his three-hour speech? 


New York CITY, March 23, 1926. 
Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, £ 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I address you as a member of the Indlan Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House and with a knowledge of your constructive wishes 
in Indian matters. 

May I call your attention to a matter in which I believe your 
interest might result in inestimable benefit to the Indians? 

The Red Cross in 1923 made at its own expense a very comprehen- 
sive study of Indian health conditions, at the request of Mr. Burke, 
the Indian Commissioner. The nurse who made this was one of the 
most intelligent and best-trained public-health workers that I have 
met. The report was delivered to the Indian Commissioner when 
completed, and has been suppressed by him absolutely. 

It was my good fortune to see a copy of this report and to go over 
it in detail with the investigation; therefore I know of what I am 
speaking. Commissioner Burke has refused to divulge the contents of 
this report even after being formally requested to do so by Senator 
Jounson and Representative Swine, of California. The head of the 
Red Cross feels that he can not issue the report independently under 
these circumstances. 

The report has been suppressed because it went in frankness and 
detail far beyond anything stated in my communication to Science. It 
revealed concretely and descriptively the unanswerable conditions of 
neglect and abuse and ignorance in Government service that would 
shock the whole medical profession and the humanitarian world of the 
United States if they were made known. 

A considerable sum of money contributed by the American citizens 
to the Red Cross permitted the study which was made in the interest 
of humanity and relief from suffering and ill health, and yet there 
is only one way, so far as we can see, by which the Indian Bureau can 
be compelled to yield up this valuable piece of work carried out by the 
Red Cross as a public service, and that is to have the Indian Affairs 
Committees of Congress or the proposed special joint committee de- 
mand the report and publish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Haven Emerson, M. D., 
President Indian Defense Association, 
Professor Public Health Administration, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Let me say that I understand Doctor Emerson is not only 
highly regarded as the former health chief of New York City 
but he has been of great help to the Indians of America. His 
statement that neither Senators nor Members of Congress can 
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pry loose information from Commissioner Burke makes any 
statement by Mr. Burke in defense of his own bureau of little 
value. I have submitted a resolution asking that the bureau be 
investigated. That resolution of investigation would bring light 
on the management of tlis ossified branch of governmental 
bureaucracy. 

I do not intend to repeat many charges of neglect of Indians 
who are suffering from disease. Some of these were cited in 
my speech of March 4, but when the bureau refuses to permit 
inspection of the Red Cross Indian report a statement of con- 
ditions reported in my own State and California is proper 
to indicate the necessity for investigation by Congress based 
on the following reports, 

Dr. C. A. Harper, State health officer of Wisconsin, with 
whom I have been personally acquainted for over 20 years, a 
man who possesses the confidence of the people of that State 
and a medieal officer of high authority, says regarding the 
Indian tribes in Wisconsin: i 

The reservations are filled with the most prevalent contagious and 
infectious diseases; that they are infecting the white communities, and 
that the laws are such that the State health officers are not allowed to 
do anything about it. 


It should be stated that Wisconsin is one of the few States 
that has recently taken up medical assistance for the Indian 
tribes, and last year it devoted $16,000 of State funds for im- 
mediate medical.aid for the 11,000 Indians of our State. 

I do not believe a stronger statement can be found than that 
put forth by Drs. Allen F. Gillihan and Alma B. Schafer, rep- 
resenting the California State board, who were appointed by 
the governor to make a survey of the conditions of the Indians 
of California. In a report covering over 80 pages, complete and 
definite in character throughout, this California commission 
concluded by saying that— 

The conclusions which have been arrived at will be found to be 
almost identical with those arrived at by other investigators. Recom- 
mendations which were offered will be found to differ from those of the 
experts in so far only as the expressions of the general practitioner 
differ from those of a specialist. 


The commission concludes: 


As the result of two months’ sojourn and field study among the 
Indians of northeastern California, the following conclusions have been 
reached : 

1. That the ill treatment of the Indians (of California) during the 
past 70 years has resulted in reducing the population from over 
100,000 to about 17,300 (which is the figure just obtained from the 
1920 census report). 

2. That the Indians are now living a hand-to-mouth existence: 

. In houses not fit to live in. 

. Upon land that is useless. 

. Without water. 

. That they are not receiving an education worthy of the name. 

. That a great deal of sickness exists among them, and they are 
receiving absolutely no care. 

5. That they are not receiving any advice, assistance, or encourage- 
ment in their business dealings with the outside world or in the per- 
sonal side of their lives or in the lives and health of their familles. 


Heretofore statements have been submitted regarding inex- 
cusable neglect of education by the Indian Bureau in specific 
cases. : 

I have received many communications from various States 
emphasizing the widespread character of diseases among the 
Indians of yarious tribes and the incapacity and lack of effort 
of the present bureau system to arrest the march of disease, 
or to save the Indians from its rayages. 

Manifestly it would be unfair to charge any bureau or any 
officials with sole responsibility for these conditions, but when 
it clearly appears from the record that Indians sadly in need 
of medical help are neglected by the bureau, and their prop- 
erty, as in the case of the Navajos, Pueblos, and Yumas and 
other tribes, is being used for tourist bridges for white pleas- 
ure seekers and for equally unwarranted diversion of their 
funds in irrigation schemes and highways for the benefit largely 
of white population, then the necessity for abolishing existing 
Indian control is apparent. 

The commissioner ignored the very grave charge of abuses 
at Taos and Zuni Pueblos. Is this an admission of the charges, 
and if so, are they to him unimportant? 

INDIAN HEALTH APPROPRIATIONS 


The Indian Bureau propaganda service has been advertising 
great increases in the medical and health service for Indians. 
Considering that the number of Indians suffering from infec- 
tious trachoma, which leads to blindness, is 70,000, according to 
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Indian Bureau figures (the ratio of infected cases to the num- 
ber examined haying been established in California, Arizona, 
and New Mexico), such an increase surely is needed. What 
we find really happening behind this cloud of propaganda: 

Beginning page 391 of the hearings of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee on the appropriation bill of 1927, we find the 
Indian Bureau, through Assistant Commissioner Meritt, re- 
questing not an increase but a reduction in the appropriation 
for relieving distress and preventing disease among Indians. 
The net reduction asked is $15,000. The amount asked for all 
medical, dental, and special nursing services, as well as the 
supervisory salaries, totals $83,260 for 1927, exactly the same 
amount as Congress actually granted for 1925-26. That amount 
of money is requested for diagnostic, preventive, medical, sur- 
gical, dental, and ophthalmic and nursing treatment of 350,000 
Indians distributed over an area of 100,000 square miles. 

Assistant Commissioner Meritt states, with modesty, on 
page 396: 


The reduction for 1927 will not permit any considerable expansion of 
the present work. 


Such are the facts, Yet the whole country has been led to 
believe by a falsifying propaganda that the Indian Bureau has 
enormously expanded and is proposing still further to expand 
its facilities for diagnosis and treatment of Indian disease and 
for preventive work and health education among the Indians. 
What about the 70,000 cases of trachoma? The Indian Bureau 
claims that preliminary operations have been performed on 
8,455 cases, yet this trachoma record is the Indian Bureau's 
best record when dealing with any phase of Indian disease. 

THE CHARGES IGNORED 


At this point let me say that I do not intend to repeat many 
complaints received by me against the Indian Bureau, some of 
which have been set forth in prior speeches but which were 
not referred to by Commissioner Burke in his lengthy speech 
before the committee. Other complaints sent me of serious 
character were not mentioned in my speeches of March 4 and 
March 23. They are proper subjects for consideration by an 
investigating committee, although I am not assuming they are 
without two sides to every controversy. Commissioner Burke 
failed to answer these charges. They were set forth definitely 
by the Menomonie Indians of my own State; by the Pueblos 
of New Mexico; by the Flatheads, Blackfeet, and others of 
Montana; by the Klamath tribes and others; all ignored or 
briefly referred to in Commissioner Burke's speech. 

In justice to the Indian Bureau, the commissioner should 
invite an investigation rather than depend upon a speech in 
justification or defense of the charges I have submitted. It 
will be noted that practically all of these charges I have set 
forth are independent of any action by the American Indian 
Defense Association. That society's work more than any other 
agency has been useful and active in trying to secure the 
defeat of two objectionable bills, one relating to Indian courts, 
and the other to the Indian oil leasing bill. 

THE INDIAN BUREAU’s “COURT” BILL 


Neither of these bills will again be discussed at length. The 
Indian Bureau's court bill H. R. 7826, which I am informed 
was handed by bureau officials to a member of the Indian 
Affairs Committee for introduction, was considered in my 
speech of March 4. 

Briefly, the bill seeks to perpetuate the notorious Indian 
courts and give them a legal status which the bureau has never 
before attempted to do. 

As stated by Indian Commissioner Burke, the Secretary of 
the Interior how makes rules and regulations that may be as 
drastic and sweeping as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
He makes law, a function that Congress and State legislatures 
usually perform. 

Commissioner Burke appoints the local Indian agents, some 
of whom are known by records of past scandals, while others 
are like the agent among the Nayajos, who gave his version of 
Chee Dodge's thoughts, or the saintly agent at Lac du Flam- 
beau, who was polite and kind to his ball and chain prisoners, 
or the Fort Peck agent, who never saw the chains that tripped 
him up. 

Commissioner Burke’s Indian agents appoint $10 a month 
judges, whose “court records“ they or the agents keep, and 
when Indian culprits infringe on the Burke rules and regula- 
tions hereafter to be promulgated by him, then the jail or 
work pile, with ball and chain in some cases. 

From H. R. 7826, the bureau bill, again I quote: 


Sec. 2. The reservation courts of Indian offenses shall have jurisdic- 
tion, under rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of. the 
Interior, over offenses committed by Indians on Indian reservations for 


which no punishment is provided by Federal law: Provided, That any 
one sentence of said courts shall not exceed six months’ imprisonment 
or a fine of $100, or both. 


The reservation court provided in the bureau bill is the $10 
u month “judge” appointed by the local Indian agent. 

No process is needed to arrest. Moore was kidnaped at his 
own home, 70 miles distant, according to the affidavits, and 
brought back to the reservation before a $10 a month “ judge,” 
who could not speak, read, or write the English language. The 
agent did it for him. No jury is permitted for the accused, 
whose constitutional right under the sixth amendment is ig- 
nored. No provision for compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favor or to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense, as provided by the same constitutional amendment, is 
to be found in the law asked for. No right to bail or to an 
appeal is afforded the Indian, yet all these are constitutional 
rights guaranteed to every American citizen. 

The Fort Peck and Lac du Flambeau “courts” are typical of 
what will be found on Indian reservations generally if H. R. 
7826 is passed and the laws, rules, and regulations expounded 
by Commissioner Burke for the government of 240,000 Indian 


wards of our Government will be the code of crimes for the | 


$10 a month “judges.” Rights of citizenship, rights of lib- 
erty, rights of property, rights to a fair trial by jury with 
attorney, excepting in eight Federal court offenses have been 
denied the Indian since the Indian Bureau was established. 
This practice is to be legalized. 

Now, Congress, after a century or more of illegal procedure, 
is asked by the Indian Bureau to hand down a law, unconstitu- 
tional and unprecedented in this or any other country, that will 
give some color for the practice of fastening mental and physi- 
cal handcuffs everlastingly on the Indian wards of the Gov- 
ernment. 


INDIANS PRACTICALLY UNANIMOUS AGAINST THE BUREAU COURT LAW 


Every Indian tribe represented in Washington protested at 
the hearing on this bill, with the single exception of some Sioux 
Indians from South Dakota, the home of Commissioner Burke. 
A white attorney approved by Commissioner Burke, who has a 
claim against the Government of $200,000,000, said he was 
authorized to speak for the bill by the Sioux from South Da- 
kota. Letters from other Sioux Indians have been received 
protesting against the bill, that repudiates or refuses to the In- 
dians constitutional rights given every other American citizen. 

To show the methods of Indian Bureau opposition that de- 
pended entirely on one white attorney under obligations to 
Mr. Burke, I submit extracts from a letter received by me from 
Carlos Gallineaux, secretary of the Rosebud General Council, 
which Attorney Case pretended to represent. Under date April 
20, 1926, Mr. Gallineaux writes me as secretary of the Rosebud 
General Council: 

Woon, S. DAK., April 20, 1926. 


Hon, JAMES A. Frear, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN : I have the honor to call your attention to 
the H. R. bill 7826, introduced by Congressman Leavirr on the 16th 
of January, 1926, to extend the civil and criminal laws of the United 
States to Indians, and for other purposes, 

I was a member of the Rosebud Sioux delegation from South Da- 
kota that appeared on two different occasions in the hearings held on 
this bill in February, 1926. We had our attorney with us on one 
occasion, Maj. Ralph H. Case, of Washington, D. C., was the attorney 
who represented us on one hearing. At that time we were not in fayor 
of the bill as it was introduced originally. We offered several amend- 
‘ments to the bill, but I do not know if they were recorded. However, 
the original bill did not have our approval. 

We are with you in your fight for the rights of the Indians and 
hope that I could have a chance to appear as a witness for you on 
tribal expense. 

Very respectfully, 
CARLOS GALLINEAUX. 


As if to show the unmitigated fraud perpetrated on this In- 
dian tribe by Attorney Case, who pretended to represent the 
Sioux Indians, I quote further a long protest sent to me signed 
by 47 adult Indians from White River, S. Dak., Rosebud Indian 
Reservation, which says: 

Waite Rivyer, S. DAK., April 9, 1926. 

We, the undersigned, are Rosebud Sionx Indians and bona fide resi- 
dents of the Little White River district on the Rosebud Indian Reserva- 
tion, do hereby unanimously oppose.the passage of the H. R. 7826, known 
as Leavitt bill, because the effects of this resolution will cause a detri- 
mental change to the progress of our race, At the same time we are 
unanimously in favor of the passage of H. R. 9315, known as the Frear 

bill, because we know that the effects of this resolution will improve 
the progress of our race, Thereby the declaration of Congress that 
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Indians are citizens of the United States will be fulfilled and justified. 
Heretofore we had the name of citizens of the United States, but have 
no constitutional rights, 


‘I assumed Case spoke with some authority for the Indian 
Bureau and Sioux Indians when favoring the passage of H. R. 
7826. It is needless to say I have in no way suggested these 
or communications received from the Sioux Indians protesting 
against the Indian Bureau $10 a month Dark Ages Indian judge 
bills. The letters show conclusively Indian Bureau methods of 
procedure before Congress. . 

I leave this measure withòut further discussion as an expres- 
sion of the feelings toward these Indian wards of the Govern- 
ment thus evidenced by the present Indian bureau. No further 
discussion will be offered here of a proposal covered more 
fully in my speech of March 4. The proposition is abhorrent 
to every sense of justice and right. 


THE VICIOUS INDIAN OIL LEASING BILL 


On March 23 I gave an extended review of the vicious Indian 
oil leasing bill approved by the Indian Bureau. It will not 
be necessary to repeat statements regarding the bill nor to 
analyze in detail all the statements made by Commissioner 
Burke on this bill that appear in his 42-printed-page speech 
before the Indian Committee. 

As to the points of difference between Secretary of the In- 
terior Work and Indian Commissioner Burke on their dis- 
agreement regarding the exact title possessed’ by the Indians of 
10 States to 22,000,000 acres of Executive-order reservations, 
none other than the officials can speak. I have properly as- 
sumed that the act of one is the act of the other; and as the 
charges are impersonal, any failure to protect the rights of the 
Indians were charges directed alike to the responsible officials 
whoever they may be. The share of responsibility is unim- 
portant. It is the lack of protection to which I made that 
charge against the burean, 

The oil leasing bill approved by Commissioner Burke, who 
appeared before the: House Committee, provided that 3714 per 
cent of all oil royalties belonging to Indians in 22,000,000 acres 
of Executive-order reservations should be paid to the State in 
which the land is located—in lieu of taxes. The oil companies 
were exempted from paying production taxes in the original 
bill. The average Indian oil tax rate on treaty reservation 
is about 3 per cent, or one-twelfth of the rate provided in 
H. R. 9133, which the commissioner approved. The commis- 
sioner stated, I assume correctly, that he was only willing to 
approve 20 of the old Secretary Fall permits and two or three 
other claims that had strong equities, based on expenditures 
by oil operators. The House bill and the Senate bill, however, 
both propose to recognize any of the 475 oil-leasing applications 
filed during the Fall régime, which in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior he desires to reinstate. What is the 
Indian Bureau’s attitude on the bill as amended? 

The effect of this latter provision, if 475 applications are 
reinstated, is to make some 300,000 acres of Indian lands 
subject to a 5 per cent royalty, or less than one-half royalty 
privileges given on treaty reservations, which have a minimum 
rate of 12% per cent. The full number of applications, if re- 
instated, would cover over 1,000,000 acres of Indian reservation 
lands, based on action taken under Secretary Fall’s illegal order. 


LAST YEAR’S OIL BILL IS REMEMBERED 


An amendment in the House bill's tax provision is noted, 
Last session the same situation arose and the House conferees 
then adopted the Senate 8714 per cent in-lieu-of-tax provision. 
The facts briefly stated relate first to an order made on June 9, 
1922, by Albert B. Fall, then Secretary of the Interior, in which 
he declared that lands given to the Indians by Executive order 
are “owned by the United States” and subject to the public 
leasing act. Under the act of February 25, 1920, he received 
applications from oil prospectors that according to Commis- 
sioner Burke's testimony before the committee reached about 
475 in number covering, as stated, a possible total of over 
1,000,000 acres of Indian reservation. On May 27, 1924, At- 
torney General Harlan F. Stone, at the request of the President 
and Secretary Work, rendered an exhaustive opinion with the 
conclusion that the leasing act of 1920 does not apply to 
ee eee Indian reservations as ruled by Secretary Fall 

The concluding paragraph of that opinion states that no 
difference exists in title between Indian treaty reservations and 
Executive-order reservations. It says: 


Neither the courts nor Congress have made any distinction as to 
the character or extent of the Indian rights as between Executive-order 
reservations and reservations established by treaty or act of Congress. 
So that if the general leasing act applies to one class there seems to 
be no ground for holding that it does not apply to others. . You are 
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therefore advised that the leasing act of 1920 does not apply to 
Executive-order Indian reservations. (Harlan F. Stone, Attorney 
General.) 


The full opinion with numerous citations is quoted in my 
speech of March 4. 

Commissioner Burke says he has always contended that the 
Indian rights on Executive-order reservations are practically 
the same as rights under treaty reservations, and he fur- 
nished in his speech of April 10 a letter to Secretary Work 
under date of March 31, 1923, a few days after his appointment 
as Secretary to that effect, quoting the act of Congress ap- 
proved February 8, 1887, that provides Indian allotments may 
be made on treaty, congressional, or Executive reservations, 
and asking that it be referred to the Solicitor for the Interior 
Department. His letter calls attention to the brief of the 
Indian Rights Association on the same subject. 

This association is entitled to much credit for urging 
responsible officials to act for the protection of Indians as 
set forth in the testimony of Witness Brosius quoted in my 
speech of March 23. 

Commissioner Burke in the oil-bill hearings said: 

The Attorney General has held that the general leasing law 
does not apply. It is the opinion of a great lawyer, that is all. The 
United States Court in Utah has held otherwise. The court of ap- 
peals * è è has certified it to the Supreme Court * * and 
we have here a very elaborate opinion by Secretary Fall in the Harri- 
son case in which he held that the general leasing law did apply. 


Commissioner Burke adds he thinks the general leasing law 
does not apply. 

Thereafter he said: 

This suit [Harrison's] is to be dismissed on the passage of this 
bill. That will be the end of the legislation, They surrender if we 
pass this bill. That bill has been worked over for many weeks and 
it is here as a compromise in the situation. 


Commissioner Burke then recommended the allowance of 
22 claims but said 475 applications had been filed. He does 
not say how an allowance of 22 claims would settle or satisfy 
about 450 other applicants. The question would still be open 
unless properly settled. There is one sure way to settle it, 
however. 

THE RIGHT WAY TO PROTECT THE INDIANS 

When Secretary Work assumed his duties in 1923 he ap- 
pointed a Commitee of One Hundred to make investigations 
and recommendations on Indian matters. The Committee of 
One Hundred passed unanimously the following resolution: 


We recommend that the Secretary of the Interlor suspend all 
departmental proceedings touching the sale or lease of oil, gas, or 
minerals on or from Executive-order Indian reservations pending 
action by the Congress to vest the title of said reservations in the 
Indians occupying them. 


That should encourage the Secretary to offer curative legisla- 
tion. Acting pursuant to the same end in their report of 1924 
the Board of Indian Commissioners, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, reported, page 10: 


We would respectfully suggest that a bill be Introduced In Congress 
providing for securing to the Indian occupants titles to the lands 
included in Executive-order reservations so as to make Executive-order 
reservations identical in character with reservations established by 
treaties or by congressional enactment. This is one of the recom- 
mendations made by the advisory council on Indian affairs. 


No action appears to have come from the Secretary of the 
Interior, to whom both communications were addressed, or from 
the Indian Commissioner, who represents more particularly the 
Indians now holding 22,000,000 acres of Executive-order reser- 
vations, 

Because of that fact I introduced H. R. 10199 on March 10, 
which provided: 

That with respect to all Executive-order reservations or withdrawals 
for Indians the vested rights of Indians shall be hereafter recognized as 
being In all respects identical with the vested rights of Indlaus on res- 
ervations created by treaty. 

Sec. 2. That from and after June 9, 1922, changes in boundaries of 
Executive-order reservations shall be subject to the exclusive control of 
Congress in all respects identical with existing law applicable to 
changes of boundaries of reservations created by treaty. 


This bill was prepared to carry out the opinion of the Attor- 
ney General, which declared the Indian reservation titles were 
all the same. My bill also carried out the recommendation of 
the Committee of One Hundred referred to. The bill also 
carried out the above recommendation of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners. The bill sought to protect the rights of Indians. 
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THE DEPARTMENT AND BUREAU REFUSED TO APPROVE PROTECTION FOR THE 
INDIANS 


When in the usual course of Indian Committee procedure the 
bill was submitted to the Secretary of the Interior a report was 
received by the committee, whether dictated by the Interior 
Department or Indian Bureau is uncertain, but it was signed 
by Secretary Work, to the effect that the bill’s passage was not 
recommended because the matter is in litigation. 

The refusal of the Department of the Interior to permit the 
bill validating the Executive-order reservation titles to have 
a favorable recommendation speaks for itself. 

It is recognized that large oil interests are here protesting 
against anything that clouds the title of the applicants under 
the Fall order. The Secretary of the Interior also has a dual 
responsibility to private parties, to the Government, and to 
the Indians; but if so, he should be relieved from a supervi- 
sion of Indian affairs if Indians’ rights are of secondary con- 
sideration. 

I have tried briefly to set out the refusal of the Secretary of 
the Interior to aid in perfecting title to Executive-order res- 
ervations in the Indians. Yet it is significant that Commis- 
sioner Burke, for the alleged purpose of perfecting title, how- 
ever futile, seeks to pass the Indian oil leasing bill to secure 
a settlement of suits that challenge Indian titles. 

Do the Indian Commissioner and Secretary of the Interior 
Work work harmoniously? If so, how can the Hayden bill, 
which, according to Commissioner Burke, is to “settle” mat- 
ters, be acceptable to the Secretary of the Interior, while my 
own bill for the same purpose, but more definite, is objec- 
tionable to him? One is illogical and of no avail for the pur- 
pose ostensibly sought, yet it gets the Secretary's O. K. The 
other bill is clear and unequivocal to make certain all reserva- 
tion Indian rights, yet it is rejected. 

This is the objectionable Indian oil leasing bill more fully 
referred to in speeches of March 4 and Murch 23. It indicates 
a willingness on the part of the official guardians of Indians 
to refuse to assert Indian rights or claims. When it is remem- 
bered the oil leasing bill was reported without the testimony 
of a single Indian of all the thousands interested, it is only 
an index of other treatment to which I have referred, although 
this bill, involving untold millions of dollars of Indian oil 
leases, is one of the most important bills affecting Indian rights 
ever placed before Congress. 

WHAT THE OIL HEARINGS SHOW 


Mr. Burke gave a large portion of his address to vehement 
statements repudiating criticisms of the oil leasing bill and the 
bureau's attitude on that bill. An analysis of the bill here- 
after covers the subject and answers Mr. Burke fully. I 
do not care to split hairs, but repeat charges of Indian Bureau 
approval of a vicious Indian oil bill that would have defrauded 
them if passed in its original form approved by the bureau. 

First. The Indian Bureau or responsible department has been 
shown to be opposed to any curative legislation as to Indian 
titles that are claimed by oil men to be in controversy. It 
refused to have introduced any bill for that purpose as recom- 
mended, and disapproved my own bill introduced for the same 
purpose, as stated. 

Second. The commissioner claims the oil bill as introduced 
taxes all producers. On the contrary, in Commissioner Burke's 
presence (p. 43, hearings), from the introducer of the bill: 


Mr. Haypex. Under the terms of this bill the State will only receive 
87% per cent of the 1244 per cent royalty; so that the State may not 
receive as much as it would from a tax on the total production. 
„„ „ „ Ag stated in the conference report last year, the amendment 
to the original text of the bill substitutes a definite share in the 
bonuses, rentals, and royalties from the oll, gas, coal, etc., for the right 
to tax the production of minerals granted to the State by the House 
amendment. 

Mr. Frear. I did not understand that you took the tax all out of 
the Indians. Why should you not take it from the man who receives 
the benefit of the cil? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The answer made last year was that when the producer 
makes his bid on the lease he knows what the tax will be, and he bids 
higher for the lease. * * + 

Mr, Frear. *® * * In view of what has been said by Mr. HAYDEN, 
would it be as satisfactory to you, providing an agreement could be 
had that the Executive-order reservation (22,000,000 acres covered by 
the oll leasing bill) be placed on a parity with the treaty reservation 
so that the State could tax the oll received from the wells? 

Commissioner BURKE. You are raising a question that I can not 
answer except to keep faith by saying that this bill is a result of 
compromise. * * * 
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Practically every witness and member of the committee then 
present took the position that the State could not tax oil 
production on Indian lands without special legislation there- 
for. That bill without any such special legislation provided 
was then receiving the approval of the Indian Bureau. 

Third. The Indian Bureau, through its commissioner who 
testified, approved the passage of the oll bill that took 87% per 
eent of all Indian oil royalties in lieu of taxes, or twelve times 
the average tax on treaty reservations. 

Fourth. The Indian Bureau brought a white witness over 
2,000 miles to say to the Senate committee that members of 
an Indian tribe would consent. to give 50 per cent of their 
oil royalties, if necessary, to the State in lieu of taxes. 

Fifth. The Indian Bureau has not protested before the In- 
dian Committee that reported the Heuse oil leasing bill, against 
its allowance by amendment of upward of 475 claims in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Interior that would give only 
5 per cent royalty on possibly 300,000 acres of Indian oil lands. 
These matters were discussed more fully in other speeches 
and are not reiterated for that reason. 

The failure of the Indian Bureau can not be overlooked for 
not attempting to secure consent to the bill or attendance of 
at least one Indian from some of the many Indian tribes living 
in 10 States wherein the 22,000,000 acres of Executive-order 
lands affected by the bill were looted. 

The charges made against the official guardian of the Indians 
that he approved an oil bill which discriminated unjustly against 
the Indians covering untold millions, can not reasonably be 
qtiestioned, based on the hearings and the bill as introduced. 

In this connection I am advised by one who claims to have 
examined the record, that about 30 days after securing his oil 
permit from Secretary Fall, Harrison, in whose name the In- 
dian title suit is now pending, assigned his oil rights to the 
Midwest Oil Co., a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. That 
5 Standard Oil Co. in this case, and probably many others of 
the 475 cases affecting over 1,000,000 acres of Indian oil lands, 
is the real party in interest. An investigation would disclose 
the facts. 

THE RECORD CALLS FOR A CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


Evidence that invites a thorough investigation of the present 
archaic handling of the Indian problem has been presented. 
Facts submitted and others of like character are offered for 
the use of the proposed committee of investigation. 

A half dozen witnesses of unimpeachable character have 
placed their emphatic condemnation of the Navajo bridge trav- 
esty recommended by the Indian Bureau. The importance of 
this case lies in the fact that a new policy occurs in recom- 
mendations for reimbursement from Indian funds for projects 
of little if any use to the Indians without their consent. With- 
out knowledge of this misuse of their funds the Indians were 
and are defenseless. 

In like manner, the Jackson Barnett case that was a plain 
unwarranted mismanagement and misuse of an individual 
Indian’s property amounting to over $1,000,000, discloses the 
helplessness of Indian heirs when the Indian Bureau can re- 
fuse to recognize any relatives or descendants, but gives away 
Indian property even of a half wit to any person or any society 
of its choice without restriction. No court proceeding ordi- 
narily can intervene to prevent this control under existing law. 

The Wisconsin Indian ball-and-chain case is of especial im- 
portance because with full knowledge of the punishment in- 
flicted the Indian Commissioner declares it should have been 
more severe. Four affidavits are practically undisputed as to 
the facts of this inhuman treatment. Fort Peck’s ball-and-chain 
case is of the same general character according to the com- 
munication appearing in my speech of March 4. The efforts of 
Commissioner Burke and Assistant Commissioner Meritt to 
smother the facts is more reprehensible than the ſllegal pun- 
ishment so far as humane intelligent administration of Indian 
affairs is involved. These efforts are set forth in affidavits 
here submitted. 

No excuse and no explanation has been offered or can be 
offered for the neglect of health conditions among the Indians 
set forth in my speech of March 4 and briefly referred to in 
evidence submitted with these remarks. It is not the Indian 
Bureau alone that is responsible, but Congress with knowledge 
of the facts now permits this inhuman treatment and mis- 
treatment to exist in our land. 

The Indian $10 a month judge bill, based on illegal existing 
practice, is a travesty on justice that would never be allowed to 
exist or control in any other country however ignorant or auto- 
cratic. I saw criminal trials in several courts in Russia where 
judges trying misdemeanors gave as careful consideration to the 
facts as in the average court of similar jurisdiction in other 
countries visited, and right of appeal was given to defendants; 
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but these Indian “ courts” are hereafter to maintain by criminal 
procedure the rules and regulations announced from time to 
time by the Indian Bureau or Department. No rights what- 
ever are given to the defendant, and yet we have vested him or 
her with American citizenship accompanied by constitutional 
rights that are brazenly ignored under existing practice and also 
by the proposed bureau law. 

Ball-and-chain treatment is of comparatively slight impor- 
tance when in force on occasional reservations compared with 
a drastic un-American criminal procedure proposed by the 
bureau with which to fasten its everlasting control on every 
Indian on every reservation in the land who fails to surrender 
himself and his property to this new agency dictatorship with- 
out legal supervision. r 

The Indian oil leasing bill has been recited at some length 
in the different speeches in an effort to prevent gross injustice 
belng imposed on many thousands of Indians owning the 
22,000,000 acres of Executive-order lands. If the guardians 
of the Indians will consent to such bills and give to them their 
approval, what chance of securing justice is had by the Indians 
or Indian tribes when practically all of the control of Indian 
property is carried on without publicity and without knowledge 
on the part of the owner of its use or misuse? 


UNIQUE CONTROL OF PROPERTY FOUND IN NO OTHER COUNTRY 


Where in all history will be found efforts to control by legis- 
lation the property of thousands of wards when not one of 
these is called as a witness to appear or testify in his own be- 
half on the oil leasing bill? Yet thousands of Indians declared 
“incompetent,” I am informed, are graduates of schools or of 
universities and possess a good understanding of business. All 
these thousands under the orders of the Indian Bureau may be 
continued to the end of their days as “ incompetent” to manage 
their own property and no court can aid them under existing 
law. 

I can not permit to go unchallenged the assault on the Amer- 
ican Defense Association by Commissioner Burke and his 
bureau associates. I have met some of these officials and offi- 
cers of different welfare organizations interested in the In- 
dians. They are earnest, conscientious people who have no 
ends to serve excepting to relieve the Indians and protect 
them from the evils of bureaucratic control which, in the 
words of Representative KELLY, of Pennsylvania, appears to be 
the sole end of the Indian Bureau’s Indian control. 

Secretary Collier is a man of exceptional ability, whose nomi- 
nal compensation, according to my understanding of its amount, 
is pitiable compared with the work he does for his association. 
In fact, the total receipts and expenditures of his organization 
for general work hardly exceed a Congressman’s salary. These 
facts he tried to state to the committee, which would not hear 
them after Commissioner Burke’s speech. His efforts to defeat 
the Indian judge bill and Indian oil leasing bill entitle him to 
the gratitude of every Indian and of every American who be- 
lieves in a square deal. Secretary Collier does not question the 
desirability of a just oil leasing bill and one has been intro- 
duced by myself that deals fairly with both Indians and oil 
prospectors. 

In like manner Mr. Collier appeared before the Judiciary 
Committee urging a jurisdictional bill introduced by myself 
that gives to Indians the same legal rights accorded other citi- 
zens subject to differing conditions on Indian reservations, and 
also gives to defendants the precious right of appeal, ignored in 
the Indian Bureau bill. Federal and State laws and not 
Indian Bureau rules and regulations are provided as the stand- 
ard of government of Indians by that bill and for such viola- 
tions alone are punishments to be imposed. 

To Doctor Emerson; Secretary Collier; Mrs. Atwood, whose 
expenses in the latter case are paid by a relative; and to hun- 
dreds of other sincere workers in the cause of Indian welfare 
the country owes a debt of gratitude for their efforts to pre- 
vent a worse national scandal than now exists in our mis- 
management of our Indian wards and their property. 

I am not seeking any victim to punish for the mistreatment 
of the Indians, but I would be untrue to my duty as a Member 
of this House if I failed to acquaint you with the facts here 
presented. If I am able to call attention to our dismal failure 
in administering the affairs of the American Indians, now 
American citizens, and if I can help place before the Indians a 
hope of better opportunities to equip themselves for citizenship, 
the effort will have been worth while. Recommendations by 
Francis Leupp, Sells, and other former commissioners that I 
have studied point out methods for raising the standards of 
Indians, and I am sure that a careful study by disinterested 
students of the subject will speedily suggest a constructive pro- 
gram which should at once be undertaken for the fulfillment 
of our duty and responsibilities to the Indians. 
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Practically every Senator and Member who has expressed 
himself to me as to the aims and purposes of the Indian Bureau 
finds no hope of improvement in that direction, because, as 
stated repeatedly, any bureau that seeks to perpetuate bureau- 
cratic control has a singleness of purpose toward that selfish 
end. 

After 70 years of such Indian control I submit the end is not 
in sight for centuries to come if we continue the present hope- 
less, aimless policy. Every other race has been able within a 
brief period to become fitted for duties of citizenship. It is 
preposterous that American Indians can not become equally 
competent to perform their part if given opportunity. 

For this reason I have set forth facts that demand on be- 
half of the Indians an investigation by the American Congress. 
From that investigation is reasonably certain to come not 
alone condemnation of present practices that are indefensible 
in our treatment of the Indians but constructive plans that will 
relieve us from frequent Indian Bureau scandals. Of far 
more importance, such plans should give to 240,000 Indians, now 
nominally on the road to full control of their property and of 
full citizenship, a practical hope of early emancipation from 
the mental and physical ball-and-chain treatment with which 
we have hampered their progress for a half century. 


IN ANSWER TO MR. BURKR’S SPEECH ON THE PIMAS AND THE INDIAN 
OIL-LEASING SCANDAL 

I desire to discuss briefly this matter, to which Commissioner 
Burke gaye so much attention. 

Commissioner Burke, on April 10, addressing the House In- 
dian Affairs Committee, violently attacked the American In- 
dian Defense Association (Inc.) for making the Pima and oil- 
leasing charges. The association requested to be heard in 
reply, as I have stated. The General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, through Mrs. II. A. Atwood, its Indian welfare chairman, 
and Mrs, Kate Trenholm Abrams, its legislative vice chairman, 
joined in the demand that a hearing be granted, because the 
federation's Indian welfare chairman had made charges sub- 
stantially identical with those which Commissioner Burke de- 
nounced as falsehoods. 

The Indian Affairs Committee refused both organizations, and 
Gosed the hearing with no witness heard save Commissioner 
Burke. Therefore Commissioner Burke's denials appear un- 
criticized in the printed record of hearings. 

On this account I desire further, based on information in my 
hands, to give additional data on Indian Bureau oppression of 
Indians, Indian Bureau, mishandling of Indian property, Indian 
Burenu neglect of Indian disease, Indian Bureau suppression 
of public documents, Indian Bureau campaign of defamation 
against the Indians, and the record of Commissioner Burke. 

THE DEATHS OF THE PIMAS 


The Pima case is definite, and it has been made much of in 
Commissioner Burke's speech in the hearings. 

A telegram from Rey. Dr. Dirk Lay, now and for 16 years 
past a Presbyterian missionary among the Pimas, is as follows: 


Casa GRANDE, ARIZ, April 12, 1926,—My statements made before Sen- 
ate subcommittee are absolutely true, and we can easily prove them, and 
my narrative about delay in construing law, Senate 966, is true. Mer- 
itt told me that conditions pertaining to white lands must be met 
before construction work on Coolidge Dam could be started, and on 
February 15 the bill was referred to the Solicitor of the Interior De- 
partment for an opinion, or nearly two years after the bill became a 
law. Louis C. Hill, builder of the Roosevelt Dam, and Fred A. Noetzli, 
one of tue leading engineers and the greatest authority on arch dams 
in the world, deemed inadequate. Page 408 House hearings on Inte- 
rior Department appropriation bill, the statement regarding houses is 
made, There are not 75 homes with wooden floors, This can also 
be easily proved by check of reservation, Indications are that reports 
for this year will show larger death rate than last year. 

Dink Lax. 


Doctor Lay's statement that 
there are not 75 homes with wooden floors— 
refers to a claim by Assistant Commissioner Meritt which 


appears on page 408, House Appropriations Committee hearings 
for the fiscal year 1927, where the statement is made that— 


1,020 families have permanent homes with wooden floors. 

The Reverend Doctor Lay's death chart did not suddenly ap- 
pear week before last. That chart, on a larger scale and with a 
complete statement of the Pima case, was displayed at a forum 
meeting attended by Indian Bureau personnel, among others, 
March § last, at which I was present. Doctor Lay was many 


weeks in this city after his allegations had been made public, 
and it would have been fitting for the Indian Bureau to chal- 
lenge the man who has fought this Pima fight, and not when he 
was 2,000 miles away. The proof is all on record. 
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Commissioner Burke's denial, based on an unproyed allega- 
tion about statistical neglects in 1924, and stated to have been 
corrected through statistical assiduity in 1925, is unresponsive. 
In 1921 the Bureau of Indian Affairs allotted a certain number 
of living Indians. Presumably it did not allot dead Indians. 
If it did, then frand by the bureau is manifest. It is Senator 
Asuurst, I understand, not Mrs. Atwood, of the General Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs, nor Doctor Lay, who presented on 
March 11, this year, to the Senate Appropriations Committee 
the following statement: 


In 1921 the Government allotted 4,890 Pima Indians; 1,106 of these 
have since died. 


The death chart, whose publication appears to have shocked 
the commissioner and the Indian Bureau, deals with one sec- 
tion of the Pima land, and it is again a chart of the Indians 
allotted in 1921 and the Indians dead before January 1, 1926. 
This means a Pima death rate of 59 per thousand, compared 
with the white death rate of 12 per thousand. 

It will be evident that to allege a delinquency of census in 
1924, as corrected by a more careful census in 1925, does not 
touch the allegations of Senator AsHurst and Doctor Lay. I 
believe these facts will be sustained by the files of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the files of the present superintendent 
of the Pima Indians, Mr. Faris, admittedly one of the ablest 
and most exact men in the bureau service. I call your atten- 
tion, especially, to the last sentence of Doctor Lay's telegram, 
1 if accurate, warrants in itself the investigation I have 
asked. 

Commissioner Burke does not claim that this devastating 
mortality was caused by epidemic disease and not, as alleged, 
by slow starvation and heartbreak. He can not allege it with 
any support from bureau records or records of the Arizona 
Board of Health or any other record, I am informed the report 
of the Red Cross on Indian disenses and neglect, which was 
suppressed by the Indian Bureau, fully reveals the startling 
mortality among the Pima Indians. 

THE CHARGE OF INDIAN STARVATION 


Of course, Commissioner Burke knows something about the 
subject of staryation. He is aware that people who die of 
starvation do not simply vanish into eternity through the lack 
of yesterday morning's meal. Commissioner Burke knows that 
chronic undernourishment, by destroying organic resistance, 
leads to death through a myriad of infections and organic col- 
lapses which a nourished body is immune against. I do not 
contend he would willfully neglect these starving Indians, I 
would be failing in my duty as a legislator if I failed to give 
the facts. 

The history of California’s Indians presents, I am informed, 
a similar condition, accepted by ethnologists as having largely 
caused the appalling destruction of California Indian life dur- 
ing the period of Indian Bureau guardianship. And by that 
we may understand that hopelessness and heartbreak, added to 
slow starvation, can kill Pima Indians and has killed them 
and is killing them as well as in California, 

PROOF OF THE DELAYS IS SUBMITTED 


As to the nature of the delays among the Pimas, Congress 
yoted five and one-half millions of dollars in the spring of 1924 
to put water on the Pima lands. That authorizing act was 
passed in 1924. Four hundred and fifty thousand dollars be- 
came available for expenditure March 4, 1925. During that 
whole preceding session of Congress—the short session of 1924- 
25—the Indian Bureau knew that the appropriation was certain 
to be forthcoming. These facts I learned from personal con- 
versations with Reverend Doctor Lay, the Pima missionary, 
when he was in Washington. 

Now, one year passed after the appropriation became avait- 
able and not a bucket of concrete was poured. That is the fact 
of delay as to the date when the charges affecting the Pimas 
was publicly voiced in Washington. What had happened in 
the interim? 

The Indian Bureau failed, I am informed, to obtain from 
the Interior Department’s solicitor a construction of the law. 
Some clerk in the office caused Mr. Meritt to get an impression 
that nothing could be done until contracts had been negotiated 
with white users of the surplus water, and that would take a 
long, long time. What date finally did the Interior Depart- 
ment solicitor obtain from the Indian Office the act and a re- 
quest for its construction? I am informed February, 1926. 
If the statement is challenged and the testimony of the Rey- 
erend Doctor Lay is deemed insufficient, I refer to the Repub- 
lican Senator from Arizona or the Department of the Interior 
solicitor. i 
The solicitor took less than a week to render his opinion 
when asked for it. As a matter of fact, no question of con- 
struction was really involved. 
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of the Indian Bureau or Department of the Interior. It is 
competent, it is on the job, ready to start the Pima work, for 
nearly a year gone by. 

The two consultants named in Doctor Lay's telegram passed 
on the plans of the bureau's engineers. Concerning them and 
their work the record is found in the hearings of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate. That these men are 
eminent engineers none has questioned. That they were dis- 
interested none has questioned. But the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior decided that they worked too cheap; they were only paid 
$20 a day, giving their services partly as a labor of pity and 
a service to their country, Hence the added delay, due to the 
Secretary of the Interior’s insistence that a bill should be 
passed February, 1926, authorizing higher payments to consult- 
ing engineers, whose consultation proceeds henceforward. 

Commissioner Burke stated that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior would have been “censured” to have allowed construc- 
tion to proceed on the basis of his own engineers’ plans plus 
the reports of these two eminent consultants. Then Secretary 
Work should have moved the 1924-25 session of Congress to 
obtain the authority which thus tardily he has obtained to pay 
larger sums for consultants. The situation was fearful then 
as now. It was fearful a year ago as it is now. Construction 
was impending then as now. 

CHARGES ARE PROYED 

I understand these are the facts; and on their basis, taken 
separately and together, the first charge made is repeated. 

The Pima Indians lost their water throngh negligence. They 
have died through recent years at a sensational and terrible 
rate from slow staryation and hopelessness. Congress was not 
derelict; it acted generously. The Indian Bureau was derelict. 

Nowhere, to my knowledge, has anyone charged thut the 
Indian Bureau is seeking to delay operations while the areas 
of land owned by dead Pimas multiply until they constitute 
most of all the Pima lands, while the Pimas die. Nowhere 
has it been charged that the Indian Bureau is seeking to cause 
white interests to inherit the land of an exterminated Pima 
tribe. Such will be the effect, however, of indefinitely con- 
tinued delays, nor is there in the past record of the bureau any 
assurance against indefinite further delay. But no sinister 
motive need be ascribed. 


THE OIL-LEASING SCANDAL 


I have charged that Commissioner Burke indorsed and 
urged the passage of H. R. 9133 and S. 3159. That these bills 
as indorsed have the following effect: (1) To deprive the 
Executive-order Indians of 374% per cent of their oil revenue, 
giving it to the States; (2) to exempt the oil companies from 
the production tax; (3) to provide a congressional declaration 
against the Indian claim of vested rights in 22,500,000 acres, 
two-thirds of the undivided reservation area. 

The commissioner denounced these charges. Demonstra- 
tion is contained in the printed House and Senate oil hearings. 

Page 87, Senate hearings, it appears: 


Mr. CoLLIER. The Government must extend to the State the privi- 
lege of taxation before the State can act. 

Senator Brarron. There can be no doubt as to that. 

Mr, Colin. So that if the measure should stand as it is now, no 
matter what the change of wording In section 2, your producer would 
be tax exempt; whether the words “in lieu of taxation” were left 
in or taken out it would not affect the status of the producer. 


In the House hearings quoted on page 77, Senate hearings: 


Mr. HAYDEN. The Supreme Court has passed on the taxation ques- 
tion specifically and directly in the Oklahoma case, that a State can 
not levy a tax on oil from Indlan lands without the consent of the 
United States. 


These extracts are supplementary to those I have hereto- 
fore inserted in my remarks, 

The bills which Mr. Burke indorsed gave no consent to the 
States to tax the oil companies; the amendment striking out 
“in lieu of the taxes” in no wise affected the situation; Com- 
missioner Burke’s denial in this regard is refuted by the rec- 
ord taken as a whole and in its details. None disputed the 
facts through either the Senate or House hearings. 

The implied congressional declaration against Indian vested 
right is far more serious. On April 10, before the House com- 
mittee, Commissioner Burke argued in effect as follows: “ The 
final court decision may go against the Indians. Therefore 
we must take what we can get.” And the bill which he had 
recommended was one which assumed a decision by the Su- 
preme Court completely adverse to the Indians, and then on 
the basis of that presumption took 3744 per cent of their roy- 
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There is no criticism, I am informed, of the engineering staff 
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alty away from them, while exempting the oil producers from 
taxes, All this ignoring Attorney General Stone’s opinion in 
reversing Secretary Fall. And more fundamentally wrong 
was and is the destruction of Indian vested rights. This is 
exhaustively presented in the Senate hearings, and it was 
proved that the destruction would affect not only oil royalty 
rights but all natural resources, soil yalues, and even the 
right of occupancy. 

This matter is of first importance, because these bills, im- 
proved in some particulars, have been made decisively worse 
in others, and one has been reported to the House and the 
other is being pushed hard in the Senate, and if enacted they 
will be a serious blow at Indian rights. 

Secretary Work's Committee of One Hundred on Indian 
Affairs recommended that Congress should validate the Indian 
title to execute reservations or yest that title in the Indians; 
the Board of Indian Commissioners similarly recommended ; bills 
carrying out these recommendations have been introduced in 
the Senate and in the House; the Indian Bureau has promptly 
reported adversely on them. These matters I have discussed 
elsewhere in detail with recommendations which were ignored. 

COMMISSIONER BURKE'S UNIQUE OIL COMPROMISE 


The commissioner’s plea states that he was forced on behalf 
of the Indians to “compromise.” His “compromise” was as 
follows: He indorsed a bill which assumed in advance the most 
adverse possible decision by the higher courts against the 
Indians, a decision which would not be forthcoming according 
to the opinion of former Attorney General Stone, now on the 
Supreme Court bench. 

Having thus presumed defeat for the Indians and the 
Government, the commissioner then proceeded to indorse a 
bill predicated on that defeat which has not taken place—a 
bill which has the objectionable qualities of the bill which he 
indorsed. Not for the Indians and not with Congress did 
Commissioner Burke compromise. I intend to convey no im- 
plication whatever as to whether he compromised or with 
whom, but he recommended a measure more profoundly de- 
structive to Indian rights than any which has been before Con- 
gress in these score of years so far as I can learn. 

That bill is now before Congress. 

I have charged that in promoting this oil bill, of dominating 
importance to 85,000 Indians in 10 States, the Indian Bureau 
has neither acquainted these tribes with the facts, nor enabled 
them to come to Washington, nor even secured written ex- 
pression from them. Yet they are the parties of first interest. 
Their property, their tenure, their community existence is at 
stake. This oil bill, hugely menacing to the Navajo and Hopi 
Tribes, remains unindorsed by any of their tribal councils. 

When the National Council of American Indians wrote to 
the Navajo tribal council, transmitting a statement of facts 
about the oil bills and asking what that council really was 
indorsing, its letter promptly arrived at the desk of Com- 
missioner Burke and no reply ever came from the Navajos. 

Meantime the Pueblos, three-fifths of whose land is Executive- 
order reservation, have registered their corporate tribal pro- 
tests by letter and wire, so I am informed by communications 
I have received. 

I have many communications from others more familiar 
with actual conditions than myself, but, as stated at the out- 
set, I have endeavored to verify every material statement, 
and I submit that the facts set forth entitle Congress to an in- 
vestigation in order to determine what course should be pur- 
sued and what legislation adopted looking toward the advance- 
ment of our new American citizens who are not given rights 
of citizenship to which they are entitled. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has again expired. 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes in order to answer what the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin has said. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I think I should object in 
deference and justice to the Members who have matters on 
the Private Calendar, To-day was set aside especially for the 
consideration of bills on the Private Calendar, and, therefore, 
I do not think we should extend time indefinitely on other 
subjects. On last Saturday the Private Calendar was sup- 


posed to have a day; for two hours they went on with some 
other subjects; to-day we are supposed to consider bills on the 
Private Calendar, and it seems to me that after an hour and 
three-quarters spent in discussing other matters we should 
begin to proceed with business on the Private Calendar. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I call up conference reports 
on H. R. 8771, to extend the time for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across Detroit River within 
or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich.; H. R. 8908, granting 
the consent of Congress to George Washington-Wakefield Me- 
morial Bridge, a corporation, to construct a bridge across the 
Potomac River; H. R. 8190, authorizing the construction of a 
bridge across the Colorado River near Blythe, Calif.; H. R. 
8918, granting the consent of Congress for the construction 
of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Louisiana, 
Mo.; H. R. 8950, granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Minnesota to construct a bridge across the Minnesota River 
at or near Shakopee, Minn., and H. R. 9688, granting the con- 
sent of Congress for the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of a bridge across Sandusky Bay at or near Baybridge, 
Ohio. These conference reports represent an agreement be- 
tween the two Houses with reference to the forms of bridge 
bills and I do not think it necessary to take up the time of the 
House to read them. So I ask unanimous consent that they 
be considered as read and be approved. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that these conference reports, all relating to 
bridges and being formal in their nature, be considered to- 
gether, Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
which I have no idea of doing, I have noticed that four or 
five of these bills have been in considerable controversy be- 
tween the House and Senate, and I take it these are the con- 
ference reports. Most of us haye not been in the habit of 
following these bridge bills, haying the impression that certain 
definite forms were followed and that certain rules apply. If 
that is true, how does it happen that the House and Senate 
should be in yigorous disagreement as to a number of these 
bills, because if the committee is not following some definite 
form and applying certain rules the House wants to know it, 
and we will have to watch these bills a little more. 

Mr. DENISON. I will state to the gentleman from Michigan 
that there was a very marked difference in views between 
the committee of the Senate and the committee of the House 
with reference to certain policies, and those differences in views 
made conferences necessary on these bills. The result of the 
conferences has been that an agreement has been arrived at 
between the two Houses as to the forms of these bills, and the 
agreements are now embodied in these conference reports, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman in a word indicate to 
the House the nature of the new policy adopted for our in- 
formation? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; I will be glad to do that. 

The policy pertains entirely to the construction of toll 
bridges. We have provided in bills now that there shall be a 
right of recapture of privately constructed toll bridges in 
favor of the States or political subdivisions of the States in 
which or adjoining which the bridges are located, under a 
limited measure of compensation. 

The House committee insisted that if we give a State or a 
city or other municipality this right of recapture of a privately 
owned toll bridge, under the limited measure of damages 
specified in the bill, when the State or the city amortizes the 
amount which it pays for the bridge, it then ought to make it a 
free bridge. 

The Senate committee had a different view. They contended 
that when the State or the city takes over a bridge by con- 
demnation, the State or the city ought to have the right to 
operate it as a toll bridge indefinitely, and after they had re- 
covered from the tolls the amount they paid for the bridge, 
they ought to have the right to continue the tolls and use them 
for other purposes, thereby collecting a permanent tax from 
the traveling public to be used for other municipal purposes. 
The House committee was not willing to agree with this view 
and, finally, after conferences, the Senate has in the main ac- 
cepted our view; now when the cities or other municipali- 
ties of the States take advantage of this privilege which we are 
giving them to recapture privately owned toll bridges, and 
after they have amortized the cost to them, they must then 
make theni free or substantially so. 

That has been the principal difference in view, and it has 
finally been adjusted, and we have embodied the agreement in 
the conference reports, and I do not think conferences will 
hereafter be necessary on any of these bills, because we have 
reached an agreement as to policy. 

I am hoping within the next few days to ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for 20 or 30 minutes on the subject 
of bridges and I will then insert in the Recorp>—— 
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Mr. GARNER of Texas. And your committee will probably 
get out a form of bill to meet the requirements of the con- 
ference report you have agreed upon? 

Mr. DENISON, If I can get the consent of the House within 
the next few days 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from, Illinois? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
just to make this comment, since I brought this matter up. 1 
think the gentleman and his fellow conferees are entitled to 
congratulations upon having protected the public interest as 
they have. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I was going to say that I 
intend to insert in the Recorp with my remarks, if I can get 
the consent of the House to do so in the next few days, the 
forms of the various kinds of bridge bills that have been agreed 
upon by the committees of the two Houses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the conference reports 
will be considered as having been read and agreed to. 

There was no objection. 


PENSIONS 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 11446) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Ciyil War and certain widows and depend- 
ent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tllinois asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Eliza J. Bogle, widow of Joseph S. Bogle, late of 
Company H, One hundred and sixtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Lockwood, widow of Edgar N. Lockwood, 
late of Company A, Sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and 
Company D, First Regiment Michigan Veteran Volunteer Cavalry, 
and phy her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary H. Robbins, widow of Hiram L. Robbins, late of 
Company G, Ninety-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lucy H. Woolard, widow of Washington W. Woolard, 
late of Company H, Twenty-sixth Regiment IIlinois Volunteers, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now recelying. 

The name of Harriet L. Messenger, widow of John Messenger, late 
of Company B, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Earl Kelley, helpless and dependent son of Jerome 
Kelley, late of Company B, Sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay hinr a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Frances Server, helpless and dependent daughter of 
William H. Server, late of Company G, Eighty-second Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month through a legally appointed guardian on a separate voucher. 

The name of Margaret Hayes, widow of George W. Hayes, late of 
Company G, Thirty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret Tucker, widow of William J. Tucker, late 
of Company A, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Schaumburger, widow of Henry Schaumburger, 
late unassigned, Seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Ar- 
tillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she Is now receiving. 

The name of Mary H. Briggs, widow of William R. Briggs, late of 
Company I, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and Com- 
pany I, First Regiment New York Provisional Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lizzie H, Elliott, widow of John A. Elliott, late of 
Company B, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
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pay her a penslon at the rate of 850 per month in lieu of that sbe 
is now recelving. 

The name of Hannah O’Brien, widow of Cornelius O'Brien, late of 
Company I, One hundred and fifty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 7 

The name of Sadie E. Oliver, widow of William F. Oliver, late of 
Company B, Eleventh Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ella F. George, widow of A. Morrison George, late of 
Company E, Fifth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Laura W. Pratt, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Barney F. Pratt, late of Company B, Sixteenth Regiment Vermont 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Mary L. Stewart, widow of Frederick T. Stewart, late 
of Company B, Sixteenth Regiment Vermont Militia Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of 850 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah L. Adams, widow of George W. Adams, late of 
Company D, Sixteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna Williamson, widow of Essic Williamson, late of 
Company G, One hundred and sixth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emily J. Farrar, widow of Wilkinson Farrar, late of 
Company A, Sixty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Louesa Butcher, widow of William Butcher, late of Com- 
pany I, Sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and One hundred 
and first Company, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Harl, widow of Nicholas Harl, late of Com- 
pany F, Twenty-seyenth Regiment. United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie E. Lamb, widow of Silas Lamb, late of Com- 
pany A, Sixth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Brownfield, widow of Thomas Brownfield, late of 
Company A, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Eliza O'Neil, widow of Henry O'Neil, late of Company 

F, Seventh Regiment, and Company A, Eleventh Regiment, Missouri 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 
The name of Elizabeth Pringle, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Alexander G. Pringle, late of Company D, Third Regiment Potomac 
Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Loucretia C. Robinson, widow of George W. Robinson, 
late of Company A, Second Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elisabeth Rossell, widow of James Rossell, late of 
Company G, Sixteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Zinn, widow of John H. Zinn, late of Com- 
pany F, Seventeenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah C. Young, widow of Martin L. Young, late of 
Company C, Eighty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a penslon at the rate of 850 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Stroup, widow of Samvel Stroup, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and twenty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Bowser, widow of Daniel L. Bowser, late of 
Company K, Fifty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Emma J. Smith, widow of George Smith, late of Com- 
pany E, Forty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Veteran Infantry, and 
Company I, One hundred and ninetieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company B, Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sophia J. Long, widow of Amon Long, late of Com- 
pany I, Twenty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Cavalry, and Company 
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I, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Proyisional Cavalry, and pay her a 


pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The name of Susanna Imler, widow of John R. Imler, late of Com- 


pany C, Eighty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Leu of that she is 


now receiving. 


The name of Henrietta Downing, widow of Charles Downing, late of 
Company A, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Martha K. Patterson, widow of Henry B. Patterson, 
late of Company G, One hundred and thirty-second Regiment Ohio 
National Guard Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah M. Barker, widow of James H. Barker, late of 
Company B, Seventy-fourth Regiment New York Velunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Stowell, widow of John C. Stowell, late of 
Company H, One hundred and twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and Twenty-eighth Company, Second Battalion Veteran Re- 
serve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Fannie S. Bush, widow of Edwin H. Bush, late of 
Battalion, Twelfth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Emma R. Hamilton, widow of Stephen K. Hamilton, 
alias Stephen Kerrigan, late of Company C, Thirty-<ixth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susannah G. Newcomb, widow of Jeremiah Newcomb, 
late of Company I, Second Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma J. Childs, widow of Royal S. Childs, late of 
Company D, Thirteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company H, First Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Louisa R. Webber, widow of Allen Webber, late of Com- 
pany K, Twenty-second Regiment Maine Voluntcer Infantry, and Third 
Battery Maine Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma L. Davis, widow of George W. Davis, late of 
Twelfth unassigned company, Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nellie M. Withee, widow of Ezra Withee, jr., late of 
Company E, Third Regiment California Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Joanna Simpson, widow of Joseph Simpson, late of 
Company A, Eightieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Elizabeth Hutchison, widow of Richard Hutchison, late 
of Company A, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment United States 
Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of * 
per month. 

The name of Nancy A. Ginn, widow of Alexander D. Ginn, late of 
Company I, Fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Mary M. Walker, widow of John Walker, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Belgard, widow of Eliger Belgard, late of 
Company A, One hundred and fifty-first Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucinda Lunt, widow of Henry W. Lunt, late of Com- 
pany F, Seventy-third Regiment, and Company F, Forty-fourth Regi- 
ment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month, 

The name of Louise Mowers, widow of John Mowers, late of Com- 
pany C, Twenty-second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Cornelia Kenfleld, widow of Wesley Kenfield, late of 
Company G, One hundred and fourth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza A. Spraker, former widow of William H. Daniels, 
late of Company G, Twenty-second Regiment New York Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Charlotte Tyndall, widow of John W. Tyndall, lato 
landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month, 
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The name of Rosle Adams, widow of John Adams, late of Company 
K, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try. and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Josephine Dodson, widow of John Dodson, late of Com- 
pany B, Sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Betsy A. Cranker, widow of John P. Cranker, late of 
Company H, One hundred and eighty-fifth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lillie Hamby, widow of William Hamby, late of Com- 
pany C. Seventeenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Maria J. Burnham, widow of Harry Burnham, late of 
Company A, Fourteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company B, Second Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Anna M. Crosby, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Wallace Crosby, late of Company G, One hundred and first Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Nancy M. Moore, widow of Otis Moore, late of Com- 
pany D, Fifty-second Regiment Massachusetts Militia Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Angie M. Reed, widow of Henry C. Reed, late of Com- 
pany C, Forty-sixth Regiment Massachusetts State Militia Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Welch, widow of Philip W. Welch, late of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Robert Zink, late of Company C, Eighteenth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month. 

The name of Laura A. Martin, widow of Joseph C. Martin, late of 
Qompany A, Eleventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany B, Eighth Regiment Illinols Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Clara J. Cunningham, widow of David W. Cunningham, 
late of Company G, Fortieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jennie E. Baker, widow of William M. Baker, late of 
Company K, Ninth Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Childers, widow of Commodore P. Childers, 
late of Company L, Twelfth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Cunningham, former widow of Merit Cunning- 
ham, late of Company H, Thirty-fourth Regiment lowa Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Dragoo, widow of George N. Dragoo, late of 
Fourth Independent Company, Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Litha C. Silvers, widow of Cornelius Silvers, late of 
Company G, Seventeenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Donia C. Eakins, widow of James A. Eakins, late of 
Company C, Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cayalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Sunderland, widow of Francis M. Sunderland, 
late of Company I, Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company D, Fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Henrietta Reed, widow of Orville S. Reed, late of Signal 
Corps, United States Volunteers, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of John M. Christy, helpless and dependent son of John A. 
Christy, late of Company K, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Miller, widow of David D. Miller, late of 
Company G, Second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Gates, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Martin Gates, late of Company H, Fifty-eighth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. 
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The name of Kate Rhea, former widow of Eli Howell, late of Com- 
pany D, Forty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Tullis, widow of Seth C. Tullis, late of Com- 
pany C, Sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Talitha J. Steward, widow of Eugene H. Steward, late 
of Company E, Sixty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Martha McGonagle, widow of Robert McGonagle, late 
of Company I; Ninety-eighth Regiment Ohlo Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month, through a legally 
appointed guardian, in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Avarilla C. Culler, widow of Abraham Culler, late of 
Company M, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Clara J. Crozier, widow of William Crozier, late of Com- 
pany F, One hundred and forty-second Regiment, and Company E. One 
hundred and sixty-ninth Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recelving. 

The name of Silas A. Weaver, late of Company L, First Regiment 
New York Volunteer Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month. 

The name of Ellen A. Baker, widow of William H. Baker, late of 
Company C, One hundred and forty-second Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
In lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Exby, now Slerer, former widow of Thomas 
Exby, late of Company A, Seventy-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Betsy F. Ballou, widow of Irving W. Ballou, late of 
Company D, Twenty-fourth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ettie H. French, widow of John H. French, late of 
Company D, One hundred and seventeenth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza M. Inman, widow of William M. Inman, late of 
Company C, Ninety-seyenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mariah E. Smith, widow of David B. Smith, late of 
Company A, Tenth Regiment, and Company K, Twenty-ninth Regi- 
ment, Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Alice G. Guyer, widow of John P. Guyer, alias John 
P. Guire, late of Company H. One hundred and forty-fifth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Martha A. Turner, widow of Joseph H. Turner, late of 
Company H, Forty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of America Williamson, widow of Zachariah T. William- 
son, late of Company K, One hundred and thirtieth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Mary E. Hollingsworth, widow of William A. Hol- 
lingsworth, late of Company E, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha E. Schooler, widow of Job Schooler, late of 
Company C, Twenty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is 
now recelying. 

The name of John H. Milstead, late of Captain William B. Milstead’s 
Company G, Fifty-first Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Captain 
Lee Henry's Company G, Fifty-first Regiment, Enrolled Missouri Militia, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. Arbuckle, widow of George W. Arbuckle, late 
of Company H, Third Regiment, and Company L, Seventh Regiment, 
Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Powell, widow of John L. Powell, late of Com- 
pany I, Fourth Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Richards, widow of Reuben R. Richards, 
late of Twelfth Independent Battery, New York Volunteer Light Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she Is now receiving. 
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` The name of Eliza Hammond, widow of Charles Hammond, late of 
Company B, Second Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Marion L. Ross, widow of John D. Ross, late of Com- 
pany H, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Taylor, former widow of Isaac N. Morton, late 
of Company A, Fourth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiying. 

The name of Mary J. Harcourt, widow of Robert Harcourt, late of 
Company K, Forty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Julia Farrell, widow of Pcter Farrell, late first-class 
boy, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
` The name of Elizabeth G. Snyder, widow of William Snyder, late of 
Company F, Twenty-fifth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 
` The name of Amanda M. Finney, former widow of Theodore F. Tom- 
kins, late of Company G, One hundred and ninety-second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Helm, widow of Zachariah S. Helm, late of 
Company E, Fiftieth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Amelia C. Keck, widow of Jacob S. Keck, late of Com- 
pany I, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Pruden, Widow of Samuel A. Pruden, late of 
Company I, Twenty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jennie B. Slayton, widow of Walter C, Slayton, late of 
Company G, One hundred and eighty-ninth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and Forty-second Company, Second Battalion, Veteran 
Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Amelia A. Collins, widow of Henry C. Collins, late of 
Company E, Thirty-second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. : 

The name of Martha C. Hunsberger, widow of Isaiah Hunsberger, 
late of Company A, One hundred and fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eya Christia Loth, widow of Joseph Loth, late of Com- 
pany I, Twenty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Rickard, widow of Zina S. Rickard, late of 
Company B. One hundred and ninety-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Whitmore, widow of John J. Whitmore, late 
of Company I, Seventy-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Maria E. Witter, widow of Jonathan Witter, late of 
Company H, One hundred and first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen E. Godfrey, widow of John T. Godfrey, late of 
Company D, Sixth Regiment Massachusetts Militia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is row receiving. 

The name of Callie Wagner, widow, of Theodore M. Wagner, late of 
Company C, Eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Joseph M. Christy, helpless and dependent son of John 
A. Christy, late of Company K, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of John Quinn, helpless and dependent son of John Quinn, 
late of Company H, Eighteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month through a legally 
appointed guardian. 

. The name of Martha J. Forsythe, widow of John Forsythe, late of 
Company D, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 850 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Margaret 
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Ann Forsythe, helpless and dependent daughter of sald Martha J. and 
John Forsythe, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of 
Martha J. Forsythe the name of said Margaret Ann Forsythe shall be 
placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of 
the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date 
of death of said Martha J. Forsythe. 

The name of Sarah F. Kanouse, widow of David M. Kanouse, late of 
Company F, Thirty-sixth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Louisa Ward, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Thomas A. Ward, late of Company B. Seventh Regiment Tennessee 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Sam Meador, helpless and dependent son of Pleasant 
H. Meador, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment, and Company E, 
Twenty-third Regiment, Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Louisa Kemp, widow of Loren Kemp, late of Company 
B. First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now reveiy- 
ing. 

The name of Leonora D. Mullen, widow of George F. Mullen, late of 
Company E, Forty-first Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Annie Goodwin, widow of Wilson Goodwin, late of 
Company C, Twelfth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Phebey T. Miller, widow of William H. Miller, late of 
Company C, Second Battalion Ohio National Guard Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emily v. Buskirk, widow of Marshall D, Buskirk, late 
of Company I. First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Margaret A. Warner, widow of William H. Warner, late 
musician, Thirty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. : 

The name of Henry W. Key, helpless and dependent son of Theophilus 
Key, Inte of Company H, Thirteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Ophelia Shoemaker, widow of John T. Shoemaker, late 
of Company M, Eighth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Delia M. Hall, widow of Charles H. Hall, late of Com- 
panies I and F, Fourth Regiment vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Eby, widow of Samuel P. Eby, late of Com- 
pany K, Twentieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her u pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jennie Benjamin, widow of Watson K. Benjamin, late 
of Company A, Fiftieth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ann Ryan, widow of Timothy Ryan, late of Company 
D, Twenty-eighth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, ; 

The name of Maria Dalton, widow of William L. Dalton, late of 
Company A, Twenty-ninth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Janes, widow of John E. Janes, late of Com- 
pany B, Eighty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Matilda Miller, widow of Benjamin C. Miller, late of 
Company H, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew Caldwell, late of Company D, Seventy-second 
Regiment Missouri Enrolled Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth L. Henson, widow of Charles L. Henson, late 
of Company C, Ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lucy Wolfington, widow of John B. Wolfington, alias 
John B. Hall, late of Company H, Twenty-fourth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in Heu of that she is now receiving, 
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The name of Marilla Matthews, widow of Eugene Matthews, late of 
Company A, Thirty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah Ann Turner, widow of Thomas Turner, late of 
Company E, One hundred and eighty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Shranger, widow of Garret B. Shranger, late of 
Company A, Forty-fifth Regiment, and Company G, One hundred and 
fifth Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret J. McKean, widow of John B. McKean, late of 
Company I, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ella J, Hunsbarger, widow of David Hunsbarger, late 
of Company H, One hundred and tenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Abigail A. Butler, widow of Joseph B. Butler, late of 
Company G, Twenty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Cornelia J. Lester, widow of Cassius Lester, late of 
Company G, One hundred and fourth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Viola Holmes, widow of Alfred Holmes, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and seventy-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


Company B, Seventy-second Regiment, and Company H, Thirty-third 
Regiment, Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Laura A. Anderson, widow of Jobn L. Anderson, late 
of Company K, Fourteenth Regiment Missouri Home Guards, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sedate C. Cooley, widow of Milo W. Cooley, late of 
Company G, Twenty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Amelia Weber, widow of Frederick Weber, late of 
Company C, Second Regiment Potomac Home Brigade Maryland Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Maggie Neidig, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Valentine Neidig, late of Company K. Fifty-fifth Regiment Ohio Vol- 
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The name of Nancy E. Dillon, widow of Ezekiel Dillon, late of 
Company G, First Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. - 

The name of Artie Noles, widow of John T. Noles, late of Company 
F, Seventy-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Albert 0. Tucker, late of Company K. Eleventh Regi- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and Company D, First Regiment 
Maine Sharpshooters, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month. : 

The name of Mary H. Appleton, widow of Charles F. Appleton, late 
of Company B, Thirtieth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Somerlott, widow of Andrew Somerlott, 


| late of Company A, Twenty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 


unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. | 


The name of Lovina E. Willoughby, widow of Levi P. Willoughby, 
late of Company F, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice Mansfield, widow of Joel H. Mansfield, late of 
Company F, Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and 


landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 


the rate of $30 per month. 
The name of Myra C. Hawley, widow of Truman M. Hawley, late 


and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Louisa Semmel, widow of Charles Semmel, late of 
Company D. One hundred and eighth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and unassigned detachment, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Edna M. Brownell, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Kingsley Brownell, late of Company C, Twenty-first Regiment New 
York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Eliza J. Johnson, widow of Merit C. Johnson, late of 


Company A, Ninety-second Regiment Minois Volunteer Infantry, and 
The name of Cora R. Burton, widow of Hiram S. Burton, late of | 


pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Crow, widow of Samuel B. Crow, late of 
Company E. Ninetieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mandane Wright, widew of James S. Wright, late of 
Company K. Eighth Regiment Ohlo Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelying. 

The name of Melissa Vorhees. widow of William Vorhees, late of 
Company B, Thirteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelying. 

The name of Marla J. Pierce, widow of Robert Pierce, late of 
Company C, Thirtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. i 

The name of Mary H. Bell, widow of David Bell, late of Company 
K, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment Ohio National Guard Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie M. Todd, widow of James T. Todd, late of 
Company G, One hundred and fourteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 


| Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 


of Company C, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay | 


ber a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Georgie A. Fifield, widow of Charles H. Fifield, late of 
Company I, Fourteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Hannah Dyslin, widow of Ezra Dyslin, late of Com- 
pany K, First Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
Company G, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. : ~ 

The name of Malvina Jenkins, widow of Henry Jenkins, late of 
Company K, One hundred and ninth Regiment United States Colored 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mariah Feagley, widow of Mark W. Feagley, late of 
Company C, Sixty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ehen Hughes, widow of Patrick Hughes, alias Patrick 
Keagan, late of Company D, Twenty-sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company F, Thirty-fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Deborah E. Bowling, widow of Nicholas Bowling, late 
of Company B, Thirteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Amelia A. Keith, widow of Mathias Keith, late of 
Company D, Eighth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Moore, helpless and dependent daughter of 
James A. Moore, late of Company C, Forty-third Regiment Missouri 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Emma M. Tallentire, widow of John R. Tallentire, 
late of Company E, Sixty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lucinda A. Gregg, widow of Arthur C. Gregg, late of 
Company B, Twentieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month lu lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 

The name of Susan J. Waite, widow of Benjamin F. Waite, late of 
Company I, One hundred and sixty-first Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. : 

The name of Thomas Colburn, late of Capt. Adam Flesher's Com- 
pany A, Forty-first Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Harriet A. Hoffer, widow of George Hoffer, late of 
Company C. Eighty-fourth Regiment, and Company H, Fifty-seventh 
Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Hervey, widow of Henry W. B. Hervey, late 
of Company E. Two hundred and fifteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month: 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet Johnson, widow of John Johnson, late of Com- 
pany G, Ninth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay, 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Sarah F. Roebuck; widow of Lawrence R. Roebuck, late 
quartermaster's employee, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma J. Shade, widow of Simon Shade, late of Captain 
Wightman’s company, One hundred and twelfth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and Company G, Sixty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lizzle C. Castelo, widow of Calvin B. Castelo, late of 
Company D, Fifth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Flora Odell, — of Andrew J. Oden, late of Com- 
pany F, Fourth Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Granville Tobey, late of Capt. Mills Dawson's Com- 
pany D, First Battalion Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Smith, widow of Thomas R. Smith, late of 
Company H, Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Sarepta Richards, widow of Clark S. Richards, late of 
Capt. James Reid's Company E, Fifth Regiment EnroJled Missouri 
Militia (Col. Thomas J. C. Fagg), and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. : 

The name of Mary Garlinghouse, widow of Aurelius D. Garling- 
house, late of Company I, One hundred and seventeenth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie Hunter, widow of Henry R. Hunter, late of 
Company E, One hundred and eighty-fourth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma A. Wright, widow. of Benjamin Wright, late of 
Company K, Forty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Margaret J. Baker, former widow of Irvin D. Baker, 
late of Company I, Seventieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia A. McGrew, widow of James F. McGrew, late of 
Company A, Forty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Weston G. Sabins; helpless as dpd son of 
Philander G. Sabins, late of Company A, Second Regiment Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Emily F. Smith, former widow of David F. Byhlmyer, 
late of Company K, Thirty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
unassigned Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Melissa B. Roberts, widow of Albert H. Roberts, late 
of Company C, One hundred and sixty-ninth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Marcelia S. Brodt, widow of James W. Brodt, late of 
Company B, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of C. Jennie Congleton, widow of Wilber E. Congleton, late 
of Company C, Thirteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha J. McGonagle, widow of John McGonagle, late 
of Company K, One hundred and sixteenth Regiment, and Company C, 
Sixty-second Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maria Tway, widow of Williamson T. Tway, late of 
Company G, Thirty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month through a legally 
appointed guardian. 

The name of Ella Buchanan, widow of Clinton C. Buchanan, late of 
Company A, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jane Ayre, widow of Peter Ayre, alias Peter Eyre, late 
landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emeline Reed, widow of Charles F. Reed, late second 
lieutenant, Second Battery, Iowa Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emilia Radt, widow of Frederick W. Radt, late of 
Company G, ,Bighty-second Regiment Tifinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
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pay her a penSion at the rate of $50 per month 1 lieu of that Bhe ds 
now receiving. i 
The name of Harriette A. Boyd, widow of John L. Boyd, late of 
Nield’s Independent Battery, Delaware Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
The name of Catherine Rutherford, widow of David Rutherford, late 


of Company B, One hundred and forty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer 


Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda Lowry, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John K. Lowry, late of Company F, Forty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 
The name of Melissa E. Gaines, former widow of Ransom M. Ray- 
mond, late of Company A, Eighth Regiment Missouri State Militia 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Jane Worthington, widow of Thomas E. Worth- 
ington, late of Company B, Twentieth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. N 

The name of Theodosia D. Whitaker, widow of Edward W. Whitaker, 
late of Company C, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
lieutenant colonel, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Cavalry, and 
brevet brigadier general, Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice E. Miller, widow of Henry J. Miller, late of Com- 
pany D, Sixth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary E. Masterson, widow of James F. Masterson, late 
of Company H, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Reed, widow of James Reed, alias Gustavus 
E. Reed, late of Company E, Sixty-first Regiment Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catharine Fielding, widow of John H. Fielding, late of 
Company E, Tenth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Penland, widow of Joseph S. Penland, late of 
Company A, Eleyenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret C. Ebbert, widow of William N. Ebbert, late 


of Company G, Fourteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 


and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. + g 

The name of Anne M. Luman, widow of Theodore Luman, late first 
lieutenant and adjutant, Second Regiment Potomac Home Brigade Mary- 
land Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elmina C. Standley, former widow of William P. Stand- 
ley, late of Company H, Tenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Sams, widow of Francis M. Sams, late adju- 
tant, First Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Noxon, widow of Hemon Noxon, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie E. Wynn, widow of William H. Wynn, late of 
Company L, Second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Garrett, widow of Frank B. Garrett, late adju- 
tant, First Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Fannie S. Nuss, widow of Henry F. Nuss, late of Com- 
pany F, First Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Clarissa Bard, widow of Austin T. Bard, late of Com- 
pany F, One hundred and forty-sixth Regiment IIlinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Adalaide Belleau, widow of Abraham Belleau, late of 
Company A, One hundred and twenty-fourth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and Company E, Twentieth Regiment Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Florence Crowell, widow of Martin Crowell, late of 
Company H, Sixty-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

- The name of Emily Roof, widow of Abram Roof, late of Company 
M, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of Sas per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. : 
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The name of Mary C. Witherby, widow of James L. Witherby, late of 
Company E, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Nancy I. Hankins, widow of Benjamin F. H. Hankins, 
late of Company C, Sixty-eighth Regiment, and Company E, One hun- 
dred and ninety-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nannie Kirby, former widow of Richard S. Draper, 
late of Company D, First Regiment New York Volunteer Marine Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ann M. Heckaman, widow of George W. Heckaman, 
late of Company I, Eighty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia Lau, widow of John K. Lau, late of Company 
D, One hundred and sixty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Hoffman, widow of Peter B. Hoffman, late 
of Company I, Eighth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Laucks, widow of Benjamin Laucks, late of 
Company E, One hundred and sixty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Lowe, widow of George W. Lowe, late of 
Company G, Twelfth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Company F, One hundred and ninetieth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennle E. Derby, widow of George Derby, jr., late of 
Company F, Second Regiment New York Veteran Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy M. Chapman, widow of Austin J. Chapman, 
late of Company C, Twelfth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Claudia B. Tribble, widow of Alfred Tribble, late of 
Company E, Seventh Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Nona Buck, helpless and dependent daughter of Evan 
Buck, late of Company C, Fifteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Cornelia A. Dowell, widow of John Dowell, late ordi- 
nary seaman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Bettle E. Garner, widow of Icil B. Garner, alias Isam 
B. Garner, late of Company G, Sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Curtis C. Kirgan, helpless and dependent son of Alfred 
D. Kirgan, late of Company F, Fifth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Maggie Kinart, widow of Samuel Kinart, late of Com- 
pany H, Fortieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 a month, 

The name of Mary Jane Howells, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Robert D. Howells, late of Company C, One hundred and seventy- 
ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Eveline Mooney, widow of Jacob C. Mooney, late of 
Company C, First Battalion, Fourteenth Regiment United States Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lleu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Delila Golden, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Jacob Golden, late of Company K, Fifteenth Regiment Missouri Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Samantha A. Coffey, widow of George H. Coffey, Inte of 
Company C, Third Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Libbie B. Sanders, widow of Harvey J. Sanders, late of 
Company H, Sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now recelving. 

The name of Robert Lewis, late acting assistant surgeon, United 
States Army, Civil War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of Rosabelle Wade, widow of Myron C. Wade, late of 
Company F, Ninth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna Jesmer, former widow of Aaron Mandigo, late of 
Company M, Eighteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
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pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she ia 
now receiving. 

The name of Rilda A. Redding, widow of Ritchard M. Redding, late 
of Company E, One hundred and thirtieth Regtment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Eckstein, widow of George Eckstein, late of 
Company H, Eighty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. £ 

The name of Etta Burns, widow of Dennis Burns, late of Company 
I, One hundred and ninety-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Allie 
Burns, helpless and dependent daughter of said Etta and Dennis Burns, 
the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Etta Burns, the 
name of said Allie Burns shall be placed on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of 
$20 per month from and after the date of death of said Etta Burns. 

The name of Mary E. Pearson, widow of Ira A. Pearson, late of 
Company I, Thirty-third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nancy Wright, widow of Rufus Wright, late of Company 
G, Seventh Regiment Tennessee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lou Ogden, widow of Wyatt Ogden, late of Company G, 
Sixty-fifth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. - 

The name of Almira Henderson, widow of William T. Henderson, 
late of Company G, Sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Whitlock, widow of Alexander Whitlock, late of 
Company G, One hundred and first Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Melvina Foster, widow of Decatur Foster, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of George D. Helwig, late of unassigned company, Fifty- 
second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Lillian L. Near, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Benjamin C. Near, late of Company H, Ninety-fourth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through a legally appointed guardian, 

The name of Lucia Clark, widow of David H. Clark, late of Com- 
pany K, Second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and Company E, 
Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Katie J. Jerolmon, widow of Robert W. Jerolmon, late 
of Company G, Fifteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at tlie rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Carrie R. Royster, widow of Robert D. Royster, late of 
Company K, Sixteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Cyntha A. Shafer, widow of Henry Shafer, late of 
Company B, One hundred and ninety-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she ig now receiving. 

The name of Rachel A. Boyer, widow of Esta Boyer, late of Com- 
pany D, Third Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Rogers, widow of Patrick Rogers, late of Company 
G, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Hen of that she is now 
receiving. i 

The name of Maud Works, widow of Wright Works, late of Company 
B, Sixtieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucinda J. Gibson, widow of William K. Gibson, late of 
Company B, Seventh Regiment Provisional Missouri Enrolled Militia, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Jemima Fritcher, widow of Simon V, Fritcher, alias 
Simon Fritcher, late of Company C, Fiftieth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Engineers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Laura B. Garland, helpless and dependent danghter of 
Thomas Garland, late of Company C, Fifty-eighth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month through a legally appointed guardian. 7 3 

The name of Nancy C. George, widow of Claibourn M. George, late 
of Company D, Sixth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
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her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lleu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lucretia Burton, widow of Esquire D. Burton, late of 
Company K. Eighth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany D, Battalion of United States Engineers, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucina McGhee, widow of Marion McGhee, late of 
Company K, Sixtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Hannah J. Bradford, now Blake, former widow of 
Charles Bradford, late of Company D, Thirtieth Regiment Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry, any pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline Dawson, widow of Alexander Dawson, late of 
Company D, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Christenie R. Henthorn, widow of Richard L. Henthorn, 
late of Company F, One hundred and eightieth Regiment Ohio Yolun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Marlin L. Rankin, helpless and dependent son of Thomas 
B. Rankin, late of Company I, Eleventh Regiment West Virginia Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Anastasia Carroll, widow of John Carroll, late of Com- 
pany D, Fourth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Baldwin, widow of Charles H. Baldwin, late of 
Company D, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Albert Garrett, helpless and dependent son of David 
Garrett, alias David Gard, late of Company F, Eighty-third Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Emma Dally, widow of Willtam R. Dally, late of Com- 
pany I, Twentieth Regiment, and Company F, Thirty-fifth Regiment, 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Frances M. Bartlett, widow of Benjamin F. Bartlett, 
late of Company B, Third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Leah Senft, widow of Franklin Senft, late of Company 
K, Two hundredth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Addie F. Holihan, former widow of James W. Ross, late 
of Company H, Eighth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Dora B. Ervin, helpless, and dependent daughter of 
Clinton Ervin, late of Company B, One hundred and fifty-first Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Roseannah Jackson, widow of Martin W. Jackson, late 
of Company F, Twenty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ellen Lanham, former widow of Burrell Earles, late of 
Company F, Forty-fourth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in eu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Frances Kenney, widow of Abraham Kenney, late of 
Company F, Twenty-ninth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emeline Phinney, widow of George Phinney, late of 
Company H, Twenty-third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. ; 

The name of Rosina Hesse, widow of Lewis Hesse, late of Company 
A, Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is now receiving, 

The name of Clara Fisher, widow of Jacob W. Fisher, late of Com- 
pany D, Fifteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Jennie M. Kloos, widow of Henry Kloos, late of Com- 
pany E, Tenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Emily G. Lee, widow of Newel F. Lee, late of Company 
E, Sixtieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Bridget Lyng, former widow of Luke Burke, late of 
Company E, Fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 
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The name of Annie P. Winnaugle, widow of William F. Winnaugle, 
late of Company E, Twelfth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Hudson, widow of David Hudson, late musician, 
band, Fourth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma L. Hardendorff, former widow of Charles A. 
Gates, late of Company E, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she fs now receiving. 

The name of Nancy J. Baldwin, widow of John Baldwin, late of 
Company C, Eighty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Leora E. Wallace, former widow of William H. Wal- 
lace, late of Companies C and E. Twenty-fourth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma E. Hill, widow of Seth Hill, late of Company 
B, One hundred and fifty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. a 

The name of Etta L. Wheeler, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Ferdinand A. Wheeler, late of Company C, Eighty-sixth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, 

The name of Nancy H. Berry, widow of William S. Berry, jr., late 
of Company H, Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Everitt, widow of John H. Everitt, late of 
Company F, First Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Thirteenth Mary- 
land Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie M. Stains, widow of George H. Stains, late of 
Company C, Fifty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Orin Brewster, helpless and dependent son of Joel T. 
Brewster, late of Company G, Fourteenth Regiment Wisconsin Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 
through a legally appointed guardian, in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Abbigail Himes, widow of Peter A. Himes, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and sixty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted 
Militia Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy J. Hicklin, former widow of Jonathan Hicklin, 
late of Company K, Fifty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Edwards, widow of Robert Taylor Edwards, 
late of Company D, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Lyon, widow of Charles Lyon, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and ninetieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah Cook, widow of William M. Cook, late of Com- 
pany F, First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elsie J. Robinson, widow of Thomas J. Robinson, late 
of Company H, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Edwin Fears, helpless and dependent son of Sylvester 
J. Fears, late of Company A, Sixty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Mary E. Morris, widow of Martin v. Morris, alias John 
C. Brooks, late of Company E, Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ada Laxson, widow of James W. Laxson, late of Com- 
pany A, Sixteenth Regiment, and Company I, Twelfth Regiment, Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 3 

The name of Annie E. Grissom, former widow of William Davidson, 
late of Company F, Twelfth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Helen L. Milmine, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Luke Milmine, late of Company C, Thirty-eighth Regiment Iowa Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 
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The name of Jennſe A. Moore, widow of Madison M. Moore, late of 
Twelfth Independent Battery Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sophia Bouchard, widow of Matthew Bouchard, late of 
Company B, Thirty-first Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Frederick 
Bouchard, helpless and dependent son of said Sophia and Matthew 
Bouchard, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Sophia 
Bouchard the name of said Frederick Bouchard shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Sophia Bouchard. 

The name of Frances Ransom, widow of Daniel T. Ransom, late of 
Company L, Twelfth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Hart, former widow of David Garver, late of 
Company H, Forty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The nume of Catherine Spicer, widow of Asher Spicer, late of Com- 
pany D, Eleventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of William II. Brown, late of Capt. J. T. Musselman's 
Company I, First Regiment Capitol Guard Kentucky Volunteers, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Bernerd Rogers, late of Company C, First Regiment 
New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and Ahl's Independent Battery, Dela- 
ware Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month, 

The name of Annie M. Hewitt, widow of George P. Hewitt, late of 
Company I, Forty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
Third Independent Battery New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of John A, Maples, alias John Maples, late of Capt. James 
C. Thomson's company, Stoddard and Dunklin Counties, Volunteer 
Militia of Missouri, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month, 

The name of Sarah E. McQueen, former widow of Oel Morrill, late of 
Company B, Twelfth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Delia J. McKeon, widow of Philip McKeon, late of Com- 
pany B, Ninety-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her u pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Susan Ti Dean, widow of Otis B. Dean, late of Company 
I, Forty-second Regiment Massachusetts Militia Infantry; and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Florence C. Woods, widow of Henry Woods, late of 
Company H, Twenty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of §30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Perkins, widow of Jacob D, Perkins, jr, alias 
Jacob Perkey, jr., late of Company B, Eighty-fifth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Kress, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Nickolaus Kress, late of Company B, Forty-fifth Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian in lieu of that she is now receiv- 
ing. 

The name of Emma E. Chase, widow of Augustus L. Chase, late 
landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary C. Sutton, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Andrew Sutton, late of Company E, Twelfth Regiment Tennessee Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Rebecca Miller, widow of Ezra Miller, late of Company 
E, One hundred and fifty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted Militia 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sidney Morgan, widow of William M. Morgan, late of 
Company B, One hundred and ninety-second Regiment Pennsylvania 


Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 


month in leu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie E. Benedict, widow of Oscar Benedict, late of 
Company M, First Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. ` 

The name of Elizabeth E, Switzer, widow of John Switzer, late of 
Company A, Seventeenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Florence J. Glover, widow of John G. Glover, late of 
Company L, Fifth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucinda A. Mosher, widow of Warren Mosher, late of 
Company H, First Regiment Mississippi Marine Brigade Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her à pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now recelving: Provided, That in the event of the death 
of Harriet Mosher, helpless and dependent daughter of said Lucinda A. 
and Warren Mosher, the additional pension herein granted shall cease 
and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death 
of Lucinda A. Mosher the name of said Harriet Mosher shall be placed 
on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of 
death of said Lucinda A. Mosher. 

The name of Matilda A, Jackson, widow of Lockhart F. Jackson, 
late of Company I, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna M. Mucho, widow of William F. Mucho, late of 
Company E, Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Louise Barber Snow, widow of Edward Snow, late of 
Company I, Ninety-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Almira Tulley, former widow of James A. Spear, late 
of Company B, Seventy-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Ann Lawler, widow of Roderick Lawler, late of Com- 
pany D, Thirty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Smith, widow of Frederick M. Smith, late of 
Company K, Thirty-ninth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Cynthia J. Case, widow of Francis M. Case, late of 
Company K, Seventy-fifth Regiment Ilinois. Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Norton, widow of Joseph N. Norton, late of 
Company K, Ninth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Louisa J, Flowers, widow of Thomas B. Flowers, late 
of Company B. Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 


The name of Julia L. Stretch, widow of John C. Stretch, late of 


‘Company I, Eighty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 


and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha Wilson, widow of Henry Wilson, late of Com- 
pany. D, Eleventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Harvey M. 
Wilson, helpless and dependent son of said Martha and Henry Wilson, 
the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further; That in the event of the death of Martha Wilson the 
name of said Harvey M. Wiison shail be placed on the pension roll, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the 
rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Martha 
Wilson. 

The name of Mary E. Woodward, widow of Milton Woodward, late 
of Company E, One hundred and twenty-first Regiment United States 
Colored Voluntee: Infantry, and Company I, Thirteenth Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret E. Giles, widow of Jacob Giles, late of Com- 
pany D, Two bundred and ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret McWhinney, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Hamilton McWhinney, late of Company C, One hundred and thirty- 
ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Ida M. Snell, widow of George L. Snell, late of Com- 
panies K and L, Third Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Ann Clark, widow of Benjamin Clark, late of 
Company H, Seventy-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Ann E. Reamer, widow of John Reamer, late of Com- 
pany F, First Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and pay her 
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a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Maria L. Peirce, widow of Samuel T. Peirce, late of 
Company D, Twelfth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per montb. 

The name of Clara M. Willey, widow of John W. Willey, late of 
Company K, Thirty-third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Frances C. Owen, widow of Zachariah W. Owen, late 
of Company C. Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Hattie H. Hill, former widow of Albert B. Abernethy, 
late of Company G, Eleventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now recetving. 8 

The name of Marion L. Holvenstot, widow of William E. Holvenstot, 
late of Company B, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her aà pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she 
is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Nina 
Holvenstot, helpless and dependent daughter of said Marion L. and 
William E. Holvenstot, the additional pension herein granted shall 
cease and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the 
death of Marion L. Holvenstot the name of said Nina Holvenstot 
shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limi- 
tations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and 
after the date of death of said Marion L. Holvenstot. 

The name of Mary Burdick, widow of Lewis B. Burdick, late of 
Company K, One hundredth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Anna L. Shannon, widow of Robert M. Shannon, late 
of Company M, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Arrtil- 
lery, and Company A, Fourth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Clarke, widow of Livingston Clarke, late of 
Companies G and D, Twenty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving, 

The name of Isabella Ross, widow of Thomas Ross, late of Company 
E, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Infantry, and Company C, 
Third Regiment United States Volunteer Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jennie Burt, helpless and dependent daughter of 
James Burt, late of Company A, Fortieth Regiment Wisconsin Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Laura E. Waddle, widow of John Waddle, late of 
Company D, Eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Anna Weisbar, widow of Jacob Weishar, late of Com- 
pany D, Twenty-second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Matilda Long, widow of Henry A. Long, late of Com- 

, pany F, One hundred and fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Celia A. Woodward, widow of John N. Woodward, 
late of Company I, Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Sarah S. Blair, widow of Hiram G. Blair, late of 
Company E, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emily Robinson, widow of Rumsey Robinson, late of 
Company B. One hundred and fifteenth Regiment United States Colored 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Bertha A. Pyne, widow of David B. Pyne, alias David 
B. and William B. Wood, late of Company H. Third Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Infantry, and Company H, Fifty-first Regiment United 
States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah M. McDonnail, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Francis MeDonnall, late of Company F, Third Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Grace D. Shepherd, widow of Meredith E. Shepherd, 
late of Company I, First Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri 
“Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Lieu 
of tbat she is now receiving, 
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The name of Nannie E. White, widow of George F. White, late of 
Company I, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Peter Breen, helpless and dependent son of Terrence 
Breen, late of Company I, Eleventh Regiment Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henrietta Cromwell, widow of Arthur Cromwell, late 
of Company A, Twenty-second Regiment United States Colored Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mollie M. Corya, widow of William T. Corya, late of 
Company D, Fifty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she fs 
now receiving. A 

The name of Emily R. Gray, widow of Elsey Gray, late of Company 
C, Sixth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Smith, widow of David R. Smith, late of 
Company D, Eleventh Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lucy E. Horton, widow of Seymour C. Horton, late of 
Company E, One hundred and fourteenth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Shuster, widow of Isaac Shuster, late of 
Company A, Seventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Isabella Caffey, widow of John M. Caffey, late of Com- 
pany E. One hundred and seventy-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary James, widow of George James, late of Company 
B, One hundred and forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Hulda Brubaker, widow of David Brubaker, late of 
Company F, Second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nancy E. Dietz, widow of William Dictz, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and fifty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. - 

The name of Parelee Moore, widow of Jesse Moore, late of Com- 
pany I, Thirty-second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Caroline Stuckenberg, widow of Augustus Stucken- 
berg, late of Company H, Fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Renfrow, widow of Martin v. Renfrow, late 
of Company B, Sixth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Groves, widow of David Groves, late of Com. 
pany H, One hundred and sixty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Calsina Gilman, widow of James W. Gilman, late of 
Company A, Twenty-fifth Regiment, and Company B, Fiftieth Regiment, 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Julia A. Harvey, widow of George L. Harvey, late of 
Company D, Thirty-second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Emily D. Daniels, widow of Lemuel Daniels, late of 
Company G, Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is uow 
receiving. 

The name of Adaline Alexander, widow of James M. Alexander, late 
of Company F, Twelfth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Alexander, widow of Francis M. Alexander, 
late of Company A, Third Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Hattie E. Greene, widow of Samuel R. Greene, late of 
Company O, First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
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The name of Nancy Bassett, widow of Perris Bassett, late of Com- 
pany I, Thirty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sophia Foland, widow of Isaac P. Foland, late of Com- 
pany E, Thirty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving : Provided, That in the event of the death of Mary D. Foland, 
helpless and dependent daughter of said Sophia and Isaac P. Foland, 
the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Sophia Foland, the 
name of said Mary D. Foland shall be placed on the pension roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate 
of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Sophia 
Foland. 

The name of Howard L. Rader, helpless and dependent son of James 
Rader, late of Company L, Two hundred and second Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month, 

The name of Anna Hamilton, widow of Baxter Hamilton, late of 
Company C, Two hundred and fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Althea Marsh, widow of Willard P. Marsh, late of Com- 
panies C and E, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Sarah J, Campbell, widow of Charles S. Campbell, alias 
Charles S. Sproul, late of Company E, Twelfth Regiment Michigan Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nanny Nathan, widow of Morris G. Nathan, late of 
Company B, Twenty-fourth Regiment IIlinols Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Ann Scott, widow of Thomas Scott, late of Com- 
pany E, Ninety-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Morgan, widow of James Morgan, late of Com- 
pany C, Thirteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Susan McColgin, widow of William W. McColgin, late of 
Company C, Fifty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelying. 

The name of Martha Rose, widow of John Rose, late of Company L, 
Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her á pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


This bill is a substitute for the following House bills referred 
to said committee: 


H.R. 546. Eliza J. Bogle. 

60. Elizabeth Lockwood. 
569. Mary H. Robbins. 
575. Lucy H. Woolard. 
579. Harriet L. Messenger. 
627. Earl Kelley. 
Frances Server. 

634. Margaret Hayes. 
664. ö ag Tucker. 
665. 3 1 


72. Linde B 

712. Lizzie H. ott. 
756. Hannah O'Brien, 
824. Sadie E. Oliver. 


1332. Elizabeth Hutchison, 
1349. Nancy A. Ginn. 
1367. Mary M. Walker. 
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1430. Cornelia Kenfield. 
437. Eliza A. Spraker. 
1457. Charlotte dall. 
1468. Rosie Adams. 
Josephine Dodson. 
1529. Betsy A. Cranker. 
1577. 5 — Hamby. 
584. Maria J. Burnham. 
1606. Anna M. Crosby. 
1686. Nancy M. Moore. 
1638. Angie M. Reed. 
1709. Mary J. Welch. 
1725. Robert Zink. 
1755. Laura A. Martin. 
1778. Clara J, Cunningham. 
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. Mary L. Stewart. 
869, Sarah L. Adams. 
916. Anna Williamson. 
938. Emily J. Farrar. 
. Louesa_ Butcher. 
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976. Mary E. Harl. H. R. 1782. Jennie E. Baker. 
981. Annie E. Lamb. H. R. 1786. Sarah C. Childers. 
Kok pee Dromia, = 2 Hes 3 8 
R.1014. Elizabeth Pringle. I. R. 1802. Litha &. Silvers. 
R. 1018. Loueretia C. Robinson. II. R 1812. Donia C. Eakins. 
** 
KR. 1032. Sarah C. Young. H. R. 1875. John N. chess 
. ty. 
R. Tong: Mey 2 Stee H. R. 1885. Elizabeth Miller. 
R. 1035. Emma i, Smith. H. R. 1889. Mary E. Gates. 
R. 1036. Sophia J. Long. EC Eee tt mania 
R. 1038. Susanna Imler. H. R. 2019. Talitha J. Steward. 
VVV 
R. 1180. Marr A. Stowell > H. R. 2038. Avarilla g. Culler. 
R. 1200. Fannle S. Bush. H. R. 2092. Clara J. Crozier. 
R. 1203. Emma R. Hamilton. H. R. 2094. Silas A. Weaver. 
R. 1204. Susannah G. Newcomb. H: R. 2112. Ellen A. Baker. 
R. 1 Emma J. Childs. H. R. 2148. . Exby, now 
2 R. Webbe erer. 
H. 1201. Kame 1. Paris. . R. 2153. Betsy F. Ballou. 
R. 1296. Nellie M. Withee. II. R. 2219. Ettie H. French. 
. R. 1326. Joanna Simpson. H. R. 2241. Eliza M. Inman. 
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R. 461 
. R. 4624. 
R. 4629. 
. R. 4687. 
R. 4707. 
R. 4709. 
R. 4710. 
. R. 4712. 
R. 4713. 
R. 4851. 
R. 4880. 
R. 4904. 
. R. 4907. 
KR. 4946. 
R. 4981. 
R. 4999. 
R. 5052. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
At 
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5053. 
5065. 
5067. 
5097. 
5106. 


5113. 
5114. 
5137. 
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| 5166. 
5175. 


HER. 
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. Mariah E. Smith. 

. Alice G. Guyer. 

. Martba A. Turner. 

. America Williamson. 

. Mary E. Hollingsworth. 


Martha B. Schooler. 


„John H. Milstead. 
. Sarah J. Arbuckle. 
. Mary Powell. 


Elizabeth A. Richards, 


. Eliza Hammond. 
. Marion L. Ross. 


Mary + Taylor. 
Mary Harcourt. 


f Tulia Farrell. 
„Elizabeth G. Snyder. 


Amanda M. Finney. 
Marx A. Helm. 


. Jennie B. Slayton. 
Amelia A. Collins. 
Martha C. Hunsberger. 


Eva Christina Loth. 
Mary J. Rickard. 
M E. Whitmore. 


. Marla E. Witter. 
Ellen E. Godfrey. 


Callie Wagner. 


2. 20 0 0 M. Curisty. 


. Martha J. Forsythe. 
. Sarah F. 
2844. Louisa Ward 
Sam Meador. 

23. Louisa 5 

. Leonora D. Mullen. 


Kanouse, 


Annie Goodwin. 


- Phebey T. Miller. 


Emily V. Buskirk. 


. Margaret A. Warner. 
28. Henry W. Key 


Ophelia Shoemaker: 
Delia M. Hall. 


„Sarah A. Eby, 

. Jennie Benjamin. 
Ann Ryan. 

- Maria Dalton. 


Mary M. Jones. 
Matilda Miller. 
Andrew Caldwell. 


Elizabeth L. Henson. 
. Lucy Wolfington. 

. Marilla Matthews. 

. Sarah Ann Turner, 

. Mary J. Shranger. 

. Margaret J. McKean. 
05. Ella J. Hunsbarger. 
. Abigail A. Butler. 
Cornelia J. Lester. 

. Viola Holmes. 

. Cora R. Burton. 

. Laura A, Anderson. 


Sedate C. Cooley. 


695. Amelia Weber. 
Maggie Neidig. 

. Lovina E. Willoughby, 
. Alice Mansfield. 

. Myra C. Hawley. 

. Georgie A. Fifield. 
Hannah Dyslin. 


Malvina Jenkins. 


. Amelia A. Keith, 


Nancy E. Dillon. 


. Artie Noles. 
. Albert O. Tucker. 
. Mary H. Appleton. 


Sarah J. Somerlott. 
Loulsa Semmel. 
Edna M. eee 
Eliza J. 

Mary A. crow 
Mandane Wright. 
Melissa Vorhees. 
Maria J. Pierce. 
Mary H. Bell. 
Annie M. Todd. 
Elizabeth Moore. 
Emma M. Tallentire. 
Lucinda A. Gregg. 
Susan J. Waite. 
Thomas Colburn. 
Harriet A. Hoffer. 
Mary E. Hervey. 
Harriet Johnson, 
Sarah E. Roebuck. 
Emma J. Shade. 
Lizzie C. Castelo. 
Flora Odell. 


. Granville Tobey. 


Mary A. Smith. 
Sarepta Richards. 
Mary Garlinghouse. 
Jennie Hunter. 
Emma A. Wright. 
Margaret J. Baker, 
Lydia A. McGrew. 
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Jennie Congleton. 


: Martha J. McGonagle, _ 


Maria Tway. 


28. Ella Buchanan. 


Jane Ayre. 


Emeline Reed. 
. Emilia Radt. 
2. Harriette A. Boyd. 
. Catherine Rutherford, 
523. Amanda Lowry. 
34. Melissa E, Gaines. 
. Mary Jane Worthington. 


Theodosia D. Whitaker. 


„ Alice E. Miller. 

. Mary = Masterson, 

. Sarah E. R 

r Catharine Fielding, 

„ Elizabeth Penland. 

Margaret C. Ebbert, 

. Anne M. Luma 

. Elmina C. Standley. 
M Sams. 


. Adalaide Belleau, 
09. Florence 3 


299. Lydia Lau. 
307. Catharine Hoffman, 


Sarah J. Laucks. 
Elizabeth Des 


. Nancy M. Cha — 
. Claudia B. Tribble, 
Nona Bu 

. Cornelia A. Dowell. 
. Bettie E. Garner. 
660. Curtis C. Kirgan. 


Maggie Kinart. 


. Mary Jane Howells, 
Eveline Mooney. 

. Delila Golden. 

. Samantha A. Coffey, 
. Libbie B. Sanders. 
. Robert Lewis. 

. Rosabelle Wade. 


Anna Jesmer. 
30. Riida A. Redding, 


Sarah A. Eckst 


35. Etta Burns. 


Mary E. ARSJ 


. Nancy Wright. 

. Lou Ogden. 
„Mary 6. Whitlock. 
. Melvina Foster. 


George D. Helwig. 


. Lillian L. Near. 
Lucia Clark. 
Katie J. Jerolmon. 
. Carrie R. Royster. 
<- Cyntha A. Shafer. 
i 7 Boyer. 

. Mary Rogers. 
Maud Works, 

. Lucinda J 
„ Jemima Fritcher. 
. Laura B. Garland. 
. Nancy C. George. 
. Lucretia Burton. 


Gibson. 


Lucina McGhee. 


. Hannah J. Bradford, 


now Blake, 


. Caroline Dawson. 

. Christenie R. Henthorn, 
. Marlin L. Rankin. 

. Anastasia Carroll. 

. Mary E. Baldwin. 

. Albert Garrett. 
Emma Dally. 

175 Frances M. Bartlett. 


. Leah Senkt. 
. Addie F. Holihan. 


Dora B. Ervin. 


Roseannah Jackson, 
. Ellen Lanham. 
. Frances Kenney, 
. Emeline Phinney. 
40. Rosina Hesse, 


Clara Fisher, 


„ Jennie M. 38 

. Emily G. 

. Bridget ing. 

. Annie P. naugle. 
. Mary J. Hudson, 
Emma L. Hardendorff, 


: Nancy J. Baldwin. 
. Leora E. Wallace. 


7 Nancy H Berry. 


. Abbigail Himes. 

. Nancy J. Hicklin. * 
. Sarah E. Edwards. 

. Mary J. Lyon. 


„ Sarah M. MeDonnall, 


John Ma 10175. Grace D. Shepherd. 
H 9354. Sarah E 8 10182. Nannie E. Ww ite. 
II. R. 9359. Delia cKeown 10189. Peter Breen. 
II. R. 9861. Susan L. Dean. 10214. Henrietta Cromwell. 


5. Florence C. Woods. 
. Mary E. Perkins. 

. Anna Kress, 
Emma E. Chase. 

3. Mary C. Sutton. 

5. Rebecca Miller. 


. Mollie M. Corya. 
31. Emily R. Gray. 

. Sarah C. Smith. 
56. Lucy E. Horton. 
Sarah E. Shuster. 
Isabella Caffey. 
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H. R. 8843. Hannah Cook. H. R. 9974. Frances C. Ow 
II. R. 4867. Elsie J. Robinson, H. R. 9977. Hattie H. Hi 
II. R. 8877. Edwin Fears. H. R. 9992. Marion L. Holvenstot. 
II. R. 8880. Mary E. Morris. H. R. 10015, Mary Burdick. 
II. R. 9014. Ada 1 H. 10016. Anna L. Shannon. 
H. R. 9027. Annie E. Grissom. H. R. 10032. Elizabeth Clarke. 
II. R. 9066. Helen L. Miimine. II. R. 10036. Isabella Ross. 
II. R. 9087. Jennie A. Moore. II. R. 10045. Jennie Burt. 
H. R. 9148. Sophia Bouchard. H. R. 10065. Laura E. Waddle. 
II. R. 9146. Frances Ransom. H. R. 10074. Anna Weishar. 
H 9149, Elizabeth Hart. H. R. 10102. Matilda Long. 
H 9153, Catherine Spicer. II. R. 10110. Celia A. Woodward. 
H. R. 9243. William II. Brown. H. R. 10114. Sarah S. Blair. 
H. R. 9281, Bernerd Rogers, H. R. 10150. Emily Robinson. 
H. R. 9801. Annie M. Hewitt. = 10153. Bertha A. Pyne 
II. 
H. 
II. 
II. 
I. 
11 


II. R. 9406, Sydney Morgan. 3. Mary James. 

H 0411. Jennie E. Benedict. H. R. 10287. Hulda Brubaker. 

H. R. 9423. Elizabeth E. Switzer. H. R. 10326. Nancy E. Dietz. 

H 9523. Florence J. Glover. H. R. 10340. Parelee Moore. 

H 9526. Lucinda A. Mosher. H 10372. Caroline Stuckenberg. 


. Matilda A, Jackson. H 
. Anna M. Mucho. H. 
. Louise Barber Snow, H. 
5. Almira Tulley. H 


Elizabeth Renfrow. 
. Martha J. Groves. 
. Calsina Gilman: 
„Julia A. Harvey. 
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H. R. 9711. Ann Lawler. 11 10524. Emily D. Daniels, 
H. R. 9732. 8 A. Smith. II 10535. Adaline Alexander. 
H. R. 9739 nthia J. Case. H 10536, Sarah E. Alexander. 
H. R. 9756 ont M. Norton. H 10555. Hattle E. Greene. 
II. R. 9767. Lo J. Flowers, 11 10566. Nancy Bassett. 

II. R. 9794. Julia L. Stretch. II. R. 10653. Sophia Foland. 

II. k. 9799. Martha Wilson. 11 10671. Howard I.. Rader. 
II. R. 9802. Mary E. Woodward. H 10678. Anna Hamilton. 

II. R. 9837. Margaret E. Giles. 11 10705. Althea Marsh. 

II. R. 9847. M “ip tar MewWhinney. H 10743. Sarah J. Campbell. 
II. R. 9886. Ida Snell. 10758. Nancy Nathan. 

II. R. 9891. Mary Ann Clark. II. R. 10840. Sarah Ann Scott. 
II. R. 9009. Ann E. Reamer, II. R. 10910. Mary Morgan. 

II. R. 9922. Maria L. Peirce. II. R. 11005. Susan MeColgin. 
H. R. 9955. Clara M. Willey. H. R. 11032. Martha Rose. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. FoLLER, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BERGER. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
addvess the House for 30 minutes out of order next Monday 
morning right after the reading of the Journal and the dispo- 
sition of matters on the Speaker's table. I have the consent 
of the leader of the Republican Party and of the Democratic 
Party. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, did 
the gentleman consult the chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia? Monday is District day, and I do not 
think we ought to give it away unless the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Zimt~man] is present. If the chairman of the 
District Committee has no objeection—— 

Mr. BERGER. I have not seen the gentleman. 

Mr. BEGG. Does not the gentleman think he ought to see 
him? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will make it 
for some day other than Monday, I shall not object; but Mon- 
day is District day, and the District Committee will probably 
have but one other day, and it certainly ought to have next 
Monday. 

Mr. BERGER. How about Tuesday? 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall not object to that. 

Mr. BERGER. Then, Mr. Speaker, I make the same 8 
as to next Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that on Tuesday, after the reading of the Journal 
and the disposition of matters on the Speaker's desk, he may 
be permitted to address the House for 30 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I inquire the subject of the gentleman's remarks? 

Mr. BERGER. I have introduced half a dozen bills, and I 
have not had a chance to explain them. I want to explain my 
bills which I have introduced; that is all. 

Mr. HOLADAY. On what particular subjects? 

Mr. BERGER. Oh, on all kinds of subjects pertaining to 
our platform and our program. 

Mr. BLANTON. Socialism mainly. 

Mr. BERGER. No; not socialism mainly, but on all kinds 
of subjects. 

+ Mr. UNDERHILL.. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill S. 1609, an 
act to increase the pensions of those who lost limbs or have 
been totally disabled in the same, or become totally blind, in 
the military or naval service of the United States, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up the 
bill S. 1609 and asks unanimous consent that it be considered 
in T House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman state whether the Senate has passed any of our 
pension bills. I understand they have an embargo over there. 
ü Mr. FULLER. As to this bill there ought to be no objec- 

on—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman does not propose to pass a 
lot of Senate omnibus bills until action is taken on our bills, 
does he? 

Mr. FULLER. No; I do not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the approval of this act all 
persons now on the pension roll, and all persons hereafter granted a 
pension, who, while in the military or naval service of the United 
States and in line of duty, shall have lost one hand or one foot, or have 
been totally disabled in the same, shall receive a pension at the rate of 
$65 per month; that all persons who in like manner shall have lost an 
arm at or at any point above the elbow, or a leg at or at any point — 
above the knee, or have been totally disabled in the same, shall receive 
a pension at the rate of $75 per month; that all persons who in like 
manner shall have lost one hand or one foot and in addition thereto 
Shall have lost a portion of the other hand or foot shall receive a pen- 
sion at the rate of $85 a month; that all persons who in like manner 
shall have lost one hand and one foot or shall have been totally disabled 
in the same shall receive a pension at the rate of $100 per month; and 
that all persons who in like manner shall have lost both arms or both 
legs or have been totally disabled in the same, or shall have lost the 
sight of both eyes, shall receive a pension at the rate of $125 per 
month. 


pone SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time. was read the 
third time, and passed, 

On motion of Mr. Funier, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill on the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bills on 
the Private Calendar unobjected to be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. And that we begin where we left off. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Speaker, there were one or two bills 
last Saturday passed over without prejudice. I was out of 
town on important business, and I ask unanimous consent that 
we take up the fifth bill on the calendar (H. R. 965), for the 
relief of C. B. Wells. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to take up the bill, Calendar No. 98. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I shall not object to this, but I shall to 
any other request. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the first bill on the calendar is 
(H. R. 4140) for the relief of John Hammill. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be withdrawn and referred back to the 
Committee on Claims. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


C. B. WELLS 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
965) for the relief of C. B. Wells. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to C. B. Wells, of Anniston, Ala., the sum of $132.89, 
together with interest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
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from October 30, 1919, until the date of payment. Such sum of 
$132.89 represents the amount of overpayment to the United States 
made by the said C. B. Wells on October 30, 1919, through an error 
in the estimate of the weight of steel purchased by bim from the 
United States, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out the last seven words in line 6, and all of lines 7 and 8. 
In line 9 strike out the first word and substitute the words “on 
account.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


C. P. KITCHEN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 

R. 2209) for the relief of C. P. Kitchen. 
The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEEDY. Reserving the right to object, I want to say 
to the gentleman from Texas that I will not object to the bill 
if he will accept an amendment reducing the amount from 
$1,500 to $1,000. If the gentleman wants me to take the time, 
I will explain why I make that request. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman let me say a few words 
in connection with the claim? 

Mr. BEEDY. Very well, there are a lot of bills to be con- 
sidered here—I want to give everybody a chance. 

Mr. BRIGGS. If the gentleman could see a photograph of 
the gash cut in this man’s back, from the neck down the back, 
and know the period of time he was incapacitated and the 
testimony of the surgeon of the State medical college, I am 
quite sure the gentleman would not ask for that because it 
ought to be increased instead of diminished, 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman and I will not have any con- 
troversy about that, but this $1,500 claim is said to have been 
computed on the basis of average earning capacity which is 
put at $30 a week. Page 14 of the report shows that this man 
earned in July and August, $24.45; in September, $125; in 
October, $81.55, a total in five months of $231. How you get 
an average of $30 a week I do not see. It is $17 a week, if you 
are generous and do not consider that for some time he did not 
earn anything. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I will say that this man is a laborer. He 
has 10 children, and he earns 48 cents an hour. That data was 
put in to give some indication of what he was making, but the 
testimony shows that on the average he received $25 to $30 
a week year in and year out. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BHEDY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman ought to state to the House 
that the committee has cut this claim down from $5,000 to 
$1,500, and when you speak of earning capacity there is a 
bill on the calendar that seeks to pay a little child $5,000 that 
had no earning capacity at all. 

Mr. BEEDY. That bill has been withdrawn. 

Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman I want to be gen- 
erous, and we should proceed here with some degree of care. 
Assume that the claimant could have earned $25 a week for 
three or four months. Let us say he was laid up for eight 
months; and that would be $100 a month, or $800 for eight 
months. Say we add $200 more to be generous, and I will say 
to the gentleman that in a court of law, if this case were to 
be tried, I doubt very much in the first place that a court 
would find any legal liability, and in the second place I doubt 
whether $1,000 damage would be awarded. I do think that 
$1,500 is excessive, and I think $5,000 is all out of reason. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Let me offer this testimony on page 4, third 
paragraph. This was written October 19, 1925. The man was 
injured in February, 1925. That is eight months, and this is 
what the surgeon says in regard to it. 


It is my opinion that this man’s injury was such that he is still 
considerably disabled as a result of it, the disability being only par- 
tial at this time, he being able to do light work and work that does 
not cause an excessive amount of exertion, His partial disability 
will probably continue getting less for the next six months. Even- 
tually he should not be seriously handicapped from manual labor as 
the result of his wounds. Of course a scar to this extent will con- 
tinue to cause some stiffness in his comfort for probably a year or 
more. 


Mr. BEEDY. If the gentleman will permit me also to read 
from page 12: y 
third and fourth 


The wound did not need any dressing after the 
week in the month of Muy. 
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could perform any laborious work at all. 


the bill? 


APRIL 23 


Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. Speaker, the committee arrived af 
this amount after due consideration not based entirely upon 
the length of the time the man was found incapacitated from 
his work, but because the report showed that he was incapaci- 
tated for some time thereafter, and his earning capacity would 
be reduced. If the gentleman could see the photograph of the 
terrible wound he has in his back he would wonder how he 
Consequently, as a 
matter of equity, not as a matter of law, we tried to cover this 
man just as he would be covered if he had been a Government 


og. os That is the only explanation the committee cares 
o offer. 
Mr. BEEDY. I think I made it clear here that I wanted 


to be generous and do the equitable thing, and I call the atten- 
tion of the House to the report, page 14, which the gentleman 
from Texas read from, fourth line from the last, “his partial 
disability will probably continue, getting less, for the next 
six months.” $ 

Mr. BRIGGS. I say that he was injured February 5, 1925, 
and in October when the testimony was given, that would be 
six months, which would have brought it to April of this year, 
so it would be 14 months—— 

Mr. BEEDY. I would give him full pay for six months at 
$100 a month, and that is more than the evidence shows he 
would have made, and then I would add a couple of hundred 
dollars as a bonus. 

Mr. BRIGGS. No; this man has had an immense amount 
of pain and suffering. He has 10 little children who are de- 
pendent upon him for support and he has been subject to the 
care of the United Charities. All of these things are in con- 
nection with the injury and in addition to the fact he is not 
now equal to doing manual labor such as he is fitted to do, 
keeps him incapacitated to that extent now. I hope the gen- 
tleman will not object. 

Mr, BEEDY. I wish the gentleman would consider, if he 
does not now, that there is in the first place the question of 
legality here, and I want to waiye that. I think there is a 
question as to the legality of, but I want to be generous with 
him, and I say I will not object if the gentleman will accept an 
amendment reducing the claim to $1,000 from $1,500. ie 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Ought not the gentleman 
to come before the House and offer that amendment? 

Mr. BEEDY. Certainly. ) 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman divide that diference and 
make it $1,250? 

Mr. BEEDY. I will not take up the time of the House to 
dicker on that, but I will make it $1,200. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 to C. T. Kitchen, 
of Galveston, Tex., in full settlement of all claims against the Govern- 
ment of the United States for serious injuries inflicted upen him by a 


Government airplane operated by an officer or aviator of the United 


States Army on or about February 25, 1925, in Galveston County, Tex., 
while such officer or aviator was engaged in the operation of such air- 
plane in line of duty. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 
Line 5, page 1, strike out $5,000 and insert $1,500. 


Mr. BEEDY. I move to amend by striking out $1,500 and 
inserting $1,200. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out $1,500 and insert $1,200. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
REPLY OF HON. CHARLES H. BURKE, COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN 

AFFAIRS, TO CONGRESSMAN JAMES A. FREAR 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement made by Hon, Charles H. Burke, Commis- 


The Clerk will report the 
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sioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, before the Committee 
on Indian Affairs a few days ago, relative to Indian matters, 
and also a very brief statement made by Congressman HAYDEN 
be inserted in the Record as a part of my extension of remarks. 
I may state that I talked with the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Frear], to whom in part Mr. Burke replied, and it is 
satisfactory to him to have Mr. Burke's statement inserted in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I gathered from the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] that Mr. 
Burke's testimony given before the Committee on Indian 
Affairs covered three hours, and it has already been printed. 
Why again print it in the Recorp? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. There are at least four speeches by 
Mr. FREAR in regard to this matter, and I think it is only fair 
to Mr. Burke, the Commissioner of the Indian Bureau, that his 
statement should go into the RECORD. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It seems to me it is an 
unnecessary expense and a loading up of the Record. It is 
already in print, a speech of three hours. I do not think it-is 
reasonable, although I do not know enough about it to enter an 
objection. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
this three-hour speech was delivered before the gentleman's 
committee? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it is printed as a committee hearing, 
and Mr. Burke could have a hundred thousand copies reprinted 
by paying the actual cost if he wants under the rules of the 
House. What is the use of putting it in the Recorp? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. We would like to have it given the 
same publicity and the same circulation as is given to the 
statement of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman heard Mr. FREAR this morn- 
ing and he ought to be fair with Mr. Frear. He asked that the 
statement of Mr. Collier should go in, and his request was 
denied. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, I did not object. Mr. Collier, however, 
is not a representative of the Government. A number of Mr. 
Collier's letters have already been inserted in the Recorp by 
Mr. FREAR. Mr. Burke commented on these and other matters 
sent out by Mr. Collier. 

Mr. BLANTON. His action was attacked by Mr. Burke, as 
I understand. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No. Mr. Collier attacked Mr. 
Burke, and Mr. Burke defended himself, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, a number of speeches have 
been made by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR] in 
this House attacking the Bureau of Indian Affairs, in the 
course of which he challenged the commissioner, Hon. Charles 
H. Burke, at its head to refute the charges made by him. 

As a result of this challenge the commissioner advised the 
Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of Representatives 
that, if as many as three members of such committee desired 
him to do so, he would be glad to appear before that committee 
and make a detailed reply to the charges preferred. The com- 
mittee voted to hear Mr. Burke during the consideration of 
H. R. 8823. 

While the length of Mr. Frrar's speeches as extended in the 
Record made it impossible for the commissioner to cover every 
matter referred to by the gentleman from Wisconsin, his state- 
ment is sufficiently comprehensive to cover most of the charges 
made, I may state that it is the consensus of opinion of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs that Mr. Burke's statement should 
be inserted in the Recorp, so that the same people who may 
have read Mr. Frear’s speeches will have an opportunity to 
read the commissioner's reply. 

Under leave granted by the House I am, therefore, appending 
hereto a letter dated April 1, 1926, and the statement made by 
Commissioner Burke before the Indian Affairs Committee on 
April 10 and 14, 1926: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. CHARLES H. BURKE, COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr. Burke, Mr. Ckairman and gentlemen of the committee, possibly 
some members of the committee have not read the letter of April 1, 
which the chairman has suggested: be incorporated in this record, and I 
want to read it for their information, 
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OFFICE or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, April 1, 1926, 
Hon. Scorr Le4yrrt, 
Chairman. Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Leavitr: In the remarks of my friend, the Hon. Mr. 
FREAR, of Wisconsin, appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 
26, 1926, referring to remarks made on a former occasion and appear- 
ing in the Record of March 5, 1926, Mr. Frear stated: 

“TI would not willingly do Mr. Burke any injustice, but he should 
come out in the open if any of these statements are incorrect and 
plead his case before the public; or, better, before a committee of the 
House or Senate, where the record will be made.” 

As I do not consider what Mr. Frear has stated constitutes an in- 
dictment, I do not feel called upon to “ plead ” my case before the public 
or elsewhere. I am, however, ready and willing to appear before your 
committee at any time to answer his charges and to answer any ques- 
tions that any member of the committee may wish to ask me. In view 
of the misinformation, misleading and untrue statements made by Mr. 
FREAR, if there are as many as three members of your committee who 
feel that they would like me to answer them, it is my desire and hope 
that the committee will fix a time and afford me an opportunity to do 
so, the time to be agreeable to Mr. Frear in order that he may be 
present. 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES H. Burke, Commissioner. 


Mr. Burke. By way of explanation I will say that the reason [I 
predicated my request by stating if there were as many as three mem- 
bers that would like me to make a statement, that I would be very 
glad to do so, was because I did not believe that any member of this 
committee who had served even one term in Congress would be misled 
by the statements contained in the speeches of Mr. Fnkan, knowing 
that there are members of the committee who are serving in this Con- 
gress who have not served heretofore, and thinking, possibly, they 
might have read the speeches and felt that there were statements that 
they would like to hear me respond to; that the committee treated my 
request by extending to me the courtesy of coming before the commit- 
tee and making a statement, I wish to express my appreciation and 
thanks, In what I am going to say I shall endeavor to avoid indulging 
in any personal reflections. I have no quarrel with my friend and 
former colleague over this or any other matter, but I do feel that 
members of this committee and Members of the Congress, and tho 
public, perhaps, ought to have a statement from the commissioner with 
reference to the things that have appeared from time to time in a 
serles of his speeches or extended remarks appearing in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

I want at the outset to exonerate Mr. Frear from having possibly 
made some misleading statements and statements that are inaccu- 
rate and, perhaps, not true, because it is very apparent that he has 
made no study of the subject; that he is speaking without any knowl- 
edge acquired by research, but he has taken his infornration from an 
organization in which he apparently seems to have entire confidence, 
and then, such statements as he may haye picked up from mixed 
bloods or other Indians and accepted as true, without any regard to 
what the official reports of Congress may disclose or what the files of 
the Department of the Interior and Bureau of Indian Affairs may 
contain relative to statistics and other information, but he accepts 
statements that come to him recklessly without questioning the 
authority or the reliability of the source from which the information 
comes, 

In his rentarks on March 5 he repeatedly states that he bases 
much of what he says upon information from the association known 
as the American Indian Defense Association. This is an organiza- 
tion that has moved in here recently, represented by a man by the 
name of John Collier. He has opened an office and he has been very 
active in furnishing to Congress and to the press propaganda, issuing 
from time to time pamphlets and circulars:most of which I have Here, 
and is maintaining a press bureau, and, apparently, hts relations with 
the gentleman from Wisconsin are rather close, apparently quite 
intimate, and Mr. Frear has accepted the statements that Mr. Collier 
has made, as being reliable. 

In this speech of March 5, I just want to quote a few extracts, 
page 3327 of the Recorp, as follows: 

“I have had placed before me Statements prepared by the American 
Indian Defense Association.” 

Also a letter of February 2, 1926, from John Collier, executive 
secretary Indian Defense Association, and in the Recorp of March 5— 

“Haven Emerson, president of the American Indian Defense Asso- 
ciation, placed in print on the desks of Members a specific statement.” 

And on page 5036 of the RECORD of the same date 

“John Collier, executive secretary of the same organization, says.” 

And on page 5044, referring to a statement affecting H. R. 9333— 

“It comes from the American Indian Defense Association.” 

And on page 503T— 
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“Tam informed by responsible members of the Indian Defense Asso- 
ciation.” 

And in the Recorp of March 26, page 6117, letter to Mr. FREAR, 
dated March 24, 1926, signed’ by John Collier, exe@utive secretary 
American Indian Defense Association. 

On page 3328 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“phe Indian Defense Association, that is interested solely on behalf 
of the Indians of the country but not financially nor politically as may 
be the case with other interests, has submitted to me, through its 
secretary, a statement.” 

His statements, I may say to the committee, in his speech clearly 
indicate that he got the information either from John Collier or from 
the propaganda that he has been circulating. I have no quarrel with 
John Collier or the Indian Defense Association. Apparently it is an 
organization that is operating as much for the advantage of Mr. Collier 
himself as for any other purpose. It is with me like any other lobbying 
organization or representative, and I do not think that from such a 
source any Member of Congress ought to accept propaganda that it 
circulates, at least without inquiry or without ascertainment whether 
or not that information is reliable. 

I mention Mr. Collier maintaining a press bureau, and I would not 
mention this, but my friend in his remarks the other day made some 
comment because the letter that I wrote the chairman on April 1 ap- 
peared in a newspaper out in his district in Wisconsin. If that letter 
got into any newspaper, Mr. Chairman, it did not come from me. If 
it got out to the press it was taken from this committee and given to 
the press. I had nothing whatsoever to do with it. I am not main- 
taining any press bureau, and I do not need any. The speech of my 
friend from Wisconsin on March 5 was put out in advance with a 
press release, which I saw and you may have seen. Some of the pub- 
licity that went out contained a fine cut of the gentleman, and I am 
sure that made a good impression on the public, because be has a fine 
face, and it is headed: “Indian Bureau charged with gross thefts. 
Frear urges inquiry into ‘notorious scandals’ in handling tribal af- 
fairs,” and then an article following along the line of the headlines, 

Mr. Funk. I understand you prefer not to be interrupted. 

Mr. BURKE. Yes. The first matter that I will mention is a state- 
ment made by Mr. Frear in his speech of February 5, and it has to do 
with some bridges that were built across the Rio Grande at Cochiti 
and San Juan pueblos in New Mexico. I will read from the RECORD of 
February 5, 1926, page 3329, as follows: 

„A recent example: Congress in 1923 appropriated $82,000 for the 
whole cost of two bridges across the Rio Grande in New Mexico. The 
entire sum was made a reimbursable charge against the Pueblos of 
Cochiti and San Juan. 

“In the instance of Cochiti it could be said that the Indians would 
use the bridge about one-fourth as much as the whites on the west 
bank of the river. In the case of San Juan it could be said that the 
Indians would use the bridge perhaps one-tenth as much as the whites 
on the west bank. But the whole charge was piled on these Pueblo 
Tribes, which Incidentally are extremely poor, 

“Like nearty all schemes of this kind, the above Cochiti and San 
Juan bridge schemes, including the reimbursable features, eame from 
the Indian Office.” 

Now, on March 5, at page 5037, he practically reiterates the same 
statement. 

Now, let us bave the facts. I was in New Mexico some time 
before this legislation. was enacted. I had a hearing or conference 
with some of the Indians from these two pueblos. They represented 
to me the conditions that obtained there with reference to their in- 
ability to get across the river in high water; that their pueblo was 
on one side of the river, their lands were upon the other, and that 
they would have to go 12 miles at times to cross the river, and they 
were very solicitous that the Government provide bridges for them. 
The Indian Welfare Association, I think it is, of New Mexico urged 
me to become interested in the proposition. The superintendent of 
the northern Pueblos took it up with me, and he said that there was a 
very urgent demand, and that it was a hardship upon these Indians 
to be situated as they were. He said further if the Governnrent 
would provide these bridges it would in a measure restore the con- 
fidence of those two pueblos in the Government which had been some- 
what discredited by the activities of Mr. John Coliler a short time 
before that. Then Mr. Vaux, president of the board of Indian com- 
missioners, appealed to me, setting forth the necessity and the justice, 
etc., in this proposition. That was the information that I had as to 
the necessity for these two bridges béing built. 

Mr. Morrow. Your Indian Office did not recommend reimbursables 
at all. 

Mr. BURKE. I will come to that. Let us see what we did. Remem- 
ber that Mr. Fegar evidently has a great deal of information that we 
did not have, for he says that where one Indian used those bridges 
there would be four white persons, or something to that effect. I did 
not get that information. In our estimates we incorporated an item 


which was sent to the Bureau of the Budget and transmitted with 
the estimates as a gratuity, and I want to read it, the original item 
for bridges at Cochiti and San Juan pueblos, as carried in the esti- 
mate sent to Congress in December, 1923, as follows: 
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“Gratuity: For the construction of steel bridges across the Rio 
Grande within the Cochiti and San Juan pueblo Indian grants, New 
Mexico, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 882,200.“ 

In the hearings before the subcommittee, Assistant Commissioner 
Meritt stated (House hearings on Interior appropriation bill for 1925, 
p. 384, December 22, 1923), in support of this item as follows: 

“Mr. Merrrr. The pueblo of Cochiti, N. Mex., is located on both 
sides of the Rio Grande, being practically cut in two by the river. 
Many years ago a small wooden bridge was built by a mining or 
lumber company across the river about a mile above the pueblo; but 
this bridge was destroyed by high water, and the Indians must now 
ford the river in order to get across, which they can not do during 
high water, and must travel south about 12 miles to the bridge at 
San Felipe and then back up the other side. This is very inconvenient, 
as the homes of the Indians are on one side of the river and their 
cultivated land on the other side.. 

“These Indians have no funds to their credit, and these bridges 
are very necessary for the benefit of those Indians, They live on 
one side of the river and the lands are on the other, and it ig almost 
impossible for them to get along without this bridge. It has been 
urged very strongly by the superintendents of the Pueblo Reservation, 
and the white people who are interested in the Indians are urging 
it very strongly, 

Mr. Cramton. You say they bave to go about 12 miles south to 
the bridge at San Juan Pueblo? 

“Mr. Merrrr. Yes, sir. Nothing we could do would be of greater 
benefit to the Indians than the construction of this bridge. 

Then Mr. Carter, a very distinguished Member of the House of 
Representatives, with a service of 20 years, at one time the honored 
chairman of this great committee, and of Indian blood, and so no 
one is going to question his good faith as a friend of the Indians, said: 

“Mr, Meritt, you realize that that is a character of appropriation 
that has never been made by Congress. 

„Mr. Mrntrr. We realize it is a little bit ont of the ordinary, but the 
need is so great we feel justified in asking for the appropriation.” 

The House Appropriations Committee did not include the item in 
the appropriation bill when it was reported, and it was not in the bill 
when it passed the House. I went before the Senate committee when 
they were holding their hearings on the appropriation bill, and I will 
read to you what was stated there, on February 5, 1924, referring to 
the estimate for the Cochiti and San Juan Bridges, page 106, Senate 
hearings on Interior appropriation bill for 1925; in answer to a ques- 
tion: 

„ Commissioner BURKE. Yes, sir; within the Cochiti and San Juan 
Pueblo Indian grants, New Mexico, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, 582.200.“ It was estimated for, and those Indians 
are very poor, and they have been clamoring for these bridges, ‘They 
have land on both sides of the river, and at one time there was a tem- 
porary wooden bridge there which has since been destroyed and is 
gone; and now, during much of the year, they have to travel 12 miles 
to get across the river. That is at Cochiti, and the San Juan condi- 
tions are very similar. There are the Pueblo Indians that you have 
heard so much about.” 

We had been hearing a great deal about them at that time, 

“Senator Smoor. Why should not that amount be reimbursable? 

„Commissioner Burke, Because there is not anything to reimburse 
it from. 

“Senator Smoor. That is a pretty good reason. 

“Commissioner BURKE. It would not mean anything if you put it in. 
It is a gratuity. Everything that has been done for the Pueblos has 
been a gratuity. 

“Senator Smoot. Why can they not get along without it? 

“Commissioner Burke. It is one of the things that have been urged 
very assiduously by the friends of the Pueblos and by the Pueblos 
themselves.” 

Some time later, the bill was reported in executive session, and in 
the bill was the item for the construction of these bridges with the 
word in parenthesis in the last line (reimbursable), and it went 
through in conference and became law. 

There are the facts, Mr. Chairman, as to the statements made 
about the Cochiti and San Juan Bridges, and I commend to my 
friend what he said in one of his speeches: 

„It is possible that inaccuracies have occurred where many charges 
were made, but if any statement is incorrect I will be willing publicly 
to correct the same.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the next item I want to discuss is the Lees 
Ferry Bridge across the Colorado River, and I am not going to read 
everything that Mr. Frear stated, because it would weary the com- 
mittee, but I have excerpts from his speech that are copied literally. 
On February 5, page 3327 of the Rxconb, he says: 

“T have had placed before me statements prepared by the American 
Indian Defense Association which riddle every attempt to justify this 
bridge by the Work statement submitted.” 

That refers to Secretary of the Interior Work, head of the depart- 
ment charged with responsibility for making report in such matters. 
But the Indian Defense Association have more information, appar- 
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ently, and what they say is accepted by the gentleman without ques- 
tion. Then he goes on to say it is not for the good of the Indians: 

“The bridge is not for the Indians, never was for them, and is a 
palpable fraud in its attempt to seize their funds under that guise, 
But there is far more than the $100,000 involved, and the question 
should come squarely before Congress to determine what influence 
persuaded the Bureau of Indian Affairs to consent to this contribution 
and who is the party responsible for that consent and what relation, 
if any, does he have to those in Arizona who have been insistent upon 
this contribution from the Navajo Tribe. This is a subject that can 
not be overlooked when fixing official responsibility for misleading 
Congress. 

“ Ordinarily the Indlan Office seeks to protect Indian tribes, and 
Goverument officials constantly declare this to be their prime purpose 
in managing the affairs of the Indians. No official can defend this 
proposition.” 

Then on March 5, page 5033, he reiterates the whole thing and says 
that it did pass in the last Congress and it was “ slipped through in 
some way. I submit it could not very well be slipped through at this 
time.” 

I presume that is because the Indian Defense Association is on the 
ground and the gentleman from Wisconsin is now a member of this 
committee; I do not know. Then he goes on and makes these charges, 
page 5035 of the Recoro. Of course, the Indian Bureau is responsible 
for this from his standpoint, and be continues: 

“I charge, first, that the Indian Bureau, under the direction of 
Commissioner Burke and Assistant Commissioner Meritt, has approved 
und supported bills that have looted the treasury of the Navajo 
Indians.” 

They did not have any treasury at all just a short time ago, so 
we could not loot it; that is a sure thing. Then he puts in items 
that he charges us with being responsible for, and me particularly, 
aggregating over $771,000, About the only answer I can make to 
that statement is this, Mr. Chairman, that over $500,000 of that 
amount was appropriated before I was Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and it was all appropriated while the distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin was a Member of the House of Representatives, 

Mr. Frear, You do not want an interruption there? 

Mr. Burke. No, sir; I do not. Possibly I ought to be censured 
for two-thirds of this amount that was appropriated when I was not 
here; and then because some more was appropriated since I was com- 
missioner, I suppose I have to be held responsible. Gentlemen of 
the committee, for more than 15 years it has been the policy of Con- 
gress to make appropriations for certain purposes in an Indian 
reservation reimbursable, and as Mr. Carrer sald, that to do what 
was being urged, to appropriate money as a gratuity for building 
bridges, would be something that had never been done. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has never been urging reimbursable appropriations. 
That comes from Congress, and it is a policy, I say, that has been so 
recognized that it has not been departed from except in the case of 
Cochiti and San Juan, since its adoption. 

Now, let me give just a little history with reference to Lees Ferry 
Bridge. I find that the matter was initiated February 19, 1921. 
I was not Commissioner of Indian Affairs; I was not in Washington; 
I did not know anything about it, and so I certainly can not be 
responsible for what happened at the time it was initiated. 

On January 15, 1924, or rather after the act authorizing the in- 
vestigation, and report was made, and it was made by the engineer 
of the War Department, report was made that this bridge was 
desirable, that it would be a benefit to the Indians as well as other 
people, and the Secretary made a report recommending that one-half 
of the cost be reimbursable, This policy of reimbursables was 
adopted because in the Osages a rich oil field was discovered to show 
the production, will say that since 1915, some $177,000,000 have 
been received from oll royalties from oll and gas leases. Does any- 
body here think that If at some time before 1915 some improvements 
had been made that was a benefit to the property of these Indians, 
and for thelr use and convenience, that it would have been a hard- 
ship after they got $177,000,000 from oil royalties, to pay back to the 
Government what improvements may have cost. 


The Navajos, when these appropriations were made reimbursable for 


diferent purposes, I presume it was hardly contemplated that they 
ever would have any great sum of money, and in that event if an 
effort was made to recoup and reimburse the Government for any 
moneys that had been expended and it was golng to do an injustice 
to the Indians, the reimbursable law could be taken up and repealed 
and let them go free. That is probably what would bave happened. 
It now transpires that there is a wonderful prospect of a great develop- 
ment of oil and gas in that great area, and remember that the original 
reservation created by treaty only contained 3,000,000 acres of land, 
and that by proclamation and Executive withdrawals, the area now 
that is occupied by these Indians constitutes thirteen million and some 
thousands of acres of land. That is the present area of the Navajo 
Reservation. 

I do not see myself where there can be any serious objection to 
making appropriations that may seem to be desirable and in the interest 
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of those Indians and relieve the States of Arizona and New Mexico 
from some of the great expense involved in view of this great area 
that is not subject to taxation, but I am not advocating the reim- 
bursable proposition, I am simply presenting it to you as it ap- 
pears, 

The bill that authorizes this to be done—the building of the Lees 
Ferry Bridge—authorized the appropriation, was passed in 1925, and 
it was discussed in the House of Representatives. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin was a Member of the House. It seems to have been 
well understood what it was, Mr. Carter, when the matter was first 
under discussion on the floor of the House said (p. 3512, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, Feb. 19, 1921): 

“The amount taken from the Treasury ought to be reimbursable.” 

Nobody questions Mr. Carter being a friend of the Indian. On 
January 21, 1925, when this matter was up (p. 2232, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp), Mr. Snyder said, answering, I think, a question of Mr. BLAN- 
TON, of Texas: 

“I would like to answer the gentleman in this way: This is a 
bridge which is thoroughly needed by both Indians and white men. 

“Mr. BLaxtoy. By both Indians and white men? 

“Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

“Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask some questions. The gentleman says 
this bridge is needed for both the white men and the Indians and 
there are only 800 Indians involved. We are proposing to take the 
money out of the Treasury. Let it be Indian money or public money, 
it does net make any difference, because all the Indian money was at one 
time public money which came out of the general funds of the Treasury. 

“Mr. Sxyper. Of course, the gentleman overlooked one part in this 
respect and that is this money is reimbursable. 

“Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; I know that may be so. 

“Mr, Snyper. The Indians undoubtedly within a short number of 
years on account of the discovery of oil und minerals will have suf- 
ficient money with which to reimburse the Government.“ 

Then Mr. Snyder said: 

“But the gentleman overlooked the fact that the State pays one 
half the value of the bridge and the Indians eventually will pay the 
other half.” 

The bill came up on Calendar Wednesday when the Committee on 
Indian Affairs was called. The bill was referred on January 22, 1925, 
to the Commerce Committee of the Senate, and on January 23, 1925, 
this reference was changed to the Indian Affairs Committee of the 
Senate. On February 14, 1925, the bill was reported to the Senate 
and on February 18, 1925, page 4061 of the permanent CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of that date, this bill was called up by Senator CAMERON and 
passed without debate. The bill was approved by the President on 
February 26, 1925, and became Public Act No. 482 of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress. 

The matter had consideration by the Congress, and then we had 
nothing else to do when this Congress convened except in the estimates 
to report all items that had been authorized by Congress, and so in 
the annual estimates this matter was submitted, and, as I understand, 
included in the appropriation bill and is now law. 

There has been some discussion as to the attitude of the Indians 
toward this appropriation. The superintendent of the jurisdiction 
where Mr. Chee Dodge lives writes, under date of March 3, 1926: 

Within recent dates there have appeared unfavorable comments on 
the item for the bridge at Lees Ferry in the general deficiency bill. 
In this connection I have to advise that none of the Navajos of this 
jurisdiction have commented unfayorably to me on this proposed item. 
Some time ago Mr. Chee Dodge, chairman of the Navajo Council, 
was here and asked me about the bridge; he expressed himself as 
thinking it was all right. Mr. Dodge stated that while it would not 
be of direct benefit to the Navajos living in this part of the country, 
it no doubt would be of benefit to those living in the western part of 
the Navajo district. He particularly stated that it would give those 
Navajos a chance to go out into the upper country; possibly open 
up additional grazing lands; that they could go out there and get rams 
for their herds; and could obtain work up there, That the Navajos 
of the western part of the reservations were recciving no benefit from 
the Gallup-Shiprock highway, yet they would have to pay their share 
of the cost of building the road just the same. 

“T asked Mr. Dodge if it would be all right with him if I communi- 
cated his views to you, and he said Tes.“ 

I do not think I will take up any more of your time in discussing 
that item. : 

The next subject that I want to discuss is a statement made by 
Mr. FREAR in a number of his speeches, and it is very apparent that 
he bases it upon propaganda that has been circulated by Mr. Collier. 
It has reference to the bill.to extend the oil leasing law to Executive- 
order Indian reservations. He did not know, I am sure, that for 
four years, nearly, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the bureau 
haye been doing everything that it was humanly possible to do to 
bring about legislation so that the Executive-order Indian reservations 
could be leased under the same law that applies to so-called treaty 
reservations, and always with the view of getting all of the proceeds 
from royalties, as is customary in treaty reservations, paid into the 
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Treasury of the United States, to the credit of the tribe occupying the 
reservation, to be available for what? For the administration, civiliza- 
tion, education, etc., of the Indians. He did not know that under the 
law which applies to so-called treaty reservations that there is not a 
word with reference to the proceeds. That it has been a matter 
dealt with entirely by the Congress, just as has been the case when 
timber is authorized to be sold on a treaty reservation or on an 
Executive-order reservation, or there are any other moneys coming 
from the reservations, Congress, in its wisdom, has said how they should 
be disposed of, and so, if yon bad nothing but the law that applies 
to so-called treaty reservations, so far as the proceeds are concerned, 
it would require Congress to say what disposition should be made of 
them. I do not believe—and I say this in all kindness—I do not 
think the gentleman knows what a treaty reservation is. 

Mr. FREAR. I have understood this fully, what the gentleman states; 
I am put into an erroneous position and I do not think the gentleman 
willingly does it, 

Mr. Burke. What is a treaty reservation? We have certain res- 
ervations, the Osages and the Five Tribes, and there may be a few 
others, where the Government in a treaty has ceded to the Indians 
the title to their Jand subject to its not being alienated or disposed of 
except with the consent of Congress, and they have title to it abso- 
lutely, and in these cases it has always been the policy to put into the 
Treasury the moneys that are received from any purpose to be paid 
out to the Indians, and in some instances used for their administration 
and support where they have consented to it. That is one kind of a 
treaty reservation. Another treaty reservation is just such a reserva- 
tion as the so-called Navajo reservation, and all under heaven there 
is in the treaty is that the Government permits the Indians to have 
the use and occupancy of that area, and does not say anything about 
the title. It is entirely within the power of Congress to make any 
disposition it may see fit of such a reservation, except the courts will 
not permit them to do it without some consideration. That is one 
kind of treaty reservation, and I think many people do not under- 
stand the difference between a treaty reservation where the Indian 
owns the land and where they only have a right to use and occupy it. 

Let us see. On March 5 Mr. FREAR said: 

“There is pending to-day before our Indian Committee—and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs has appeared before us in its support— 
a bill that, as I said the other day in answer to a question in the House 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], proposes to allow 95 
per cent of all the oll that is produced on upward of 1,000,000 acres 
of Indian lands to go scot-free of taxation, so far as oil producers are 
concerned, The Indlan who gets 5 per cent royalty will pay out of 
that 5 per cent royalty under this bill approved by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs 3714 per cent, or more than one-third of the Indian's 
share, which will go to pay taxes not only for the Indian but for 
the producer, who gets 95 per cent of the total of] output. The 
Indian is to pay all oll taxes on 22,000,000 acres of Indian reserva- 
tions by the Indian Bureau's bill, There is no dispute, I believe, as to 
that. 

“Think of that proposition.” 

Then, on page 5038 of the RECORD, he says: 

“The Executive-order reservation bill granting a huge Christmas 
present to a waiting army of oll speculators is not the only oil present 
given by Commissioner Burke and his aids from Indian funds to oil 
exploiters, if I correctly understand the law.” 

And, further on page 5042: 

“Some oil exploiter depending upon the order of Secretary Fall 
throwing open to oll exploitation Executive-order Indian lands has 
brought suit to have his oil rights given preference over the Indian 
rights as to such Indian lands. 

“This suit, after a hazardous career on appeal, is now on the Su- 
preme Court docket, not to be reached for two years. 

“In the meantime, Commissioner Burke appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs of the House and urged the passage of his 
oll leasing bill leasing 3734 per cent taken from the Indians for oil 
producers’ taxes, so that the oll suit appealed to the Supreme Court 
‘may be dismissed,’ which he assured the committee would then occur,” 

If I have an excerpt, it might be proper for me to insert it here, 
because I want to relieve my friend from Arizona from any anxiety 
in case he is laboring under any. 1 have a statement here of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin in which he exonerates the gentleman from 
Arizona for introducing his bill and puts the responsibility on the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. I know that he would be glad to have that 
brought to his attention so that it may not involve him in any way 
that might be embarrassing. This is from page 5044, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of March 5: 

“It is taken for granted that the measures here discussed, like 
so many other Indian bills, are the product of the Indian Bureau, which 
has indorsed H. R. 9133, and that the congressional sponsors are not 
prime movers or intentionally parties to the sought-for confiscation.” 

Mr. Chairman, I said that for four years I have been doing every- 
thing that I could do to get legislation that would permit Executive- 
order lands to be developed, and I think they ought to be, and after 
the decision of Secretary Fall, which was an opinion prepared in the 
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law division of the Interior Department wherein it was held that the 
general leasing law of 1920 applied to Executive-order Indian reser- 
vations, I do not need to say that we were very much disappointed 
with that holding and did everything we could in protest of it, and a 
few months after Secretary Fall retired, the present Secretary came 
in, and one of the first things that I did after he came in was to bring 
to his attention the decision in the so-called Harrison case, telling him 
what I thought about it, and requested that it be submitted to the 
new solicitor of the department with a view, possibly, to getting a 
rescission of the decision of Secretary Fall. Secretary Work came 
into office on March 4, and on March 81, in my feeble way, with the 
assistance of others in the bureau, I submitted to him a brief in the 
form of a letter, copy of which I have here, wherein I discussed this 
whole proposition, and I find that on April 18 he referred it to the 
solicitor, as suggested. I will ask, for the information of the com- 
mittee, so that it may be available, that at the conclusion of m7 
remarks, this may be appended, so that any person who wishes to 
know what my position was and what the position of the Indian 
Bureau was at that time on the question can ascertain by reading 
that letter. 

Mr. Hastrnes. What year? 

Mr. BURKE. 1923. Secretary Work came in on March 4, 1923. The 
matter drifted along, and I want to say here, because I do not think 
I would be doing justice to a very worthy organization if I did 
not mention it, that during this entire controversy I had the very 
hearty support and cooperation of the Indian Rights Association, of 
Philadelphia, of which Mr. Brosius is the local representative. He 
was in every way possible alding us in trying to find some way by 
which we could avoid having Executive-order Indian reservations 
leased under the general leasing law that did not give to Indians any 
part whatsoever of royalties. So it drifted along and finally, in the 
following winter—and the Indian Rights Association are entitled to a 
great deal of credit for what was accomplished—the Secretary of tho 
Interior and the President simultaneously, it transpired, asked tho 
Department of Justice for a decision with respect to whether or not 
the general leasing law applied to Executive-order Indian reservan- 
tions, and everything then was suspended and there were no more 
permits issued—there had not been for many months—and in May, 
1924, the Department of Justice held that the general leasing law 
did not apply to Executive-order Indian reservations, but did not 
say anything about title of the land, but that if the law had Intended 
to include Executive-order Indian reservations it would have said so, 

In the last Congress we were trying to get legislation to get all the 
proceeds for the Indians, and I did not consent during the last Con- 
gress, although the gentleman from Wisconsin says I did, to any 47%4 
per cent. The matter was suggested, but I sald that under no circum- 
stances would we consent to any such proposition, unless the 3744 was 
going to be used for the benefit of the Indians. The bill passed both 
Houses, got into conference, and without giving away any secrets, 
because I do not suppose that my friend who is so earnest in trying to 
get this legislation, cares anything about It now, the Indian Rights 
Association, with the knowledge of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
had something to do with a point of order that was made that defeated 
the bill in the last Congress, and it failed to become a law, a point of 
order made by Mr. Dallinger, then a member of the committee. 

Mr. Hayprn. You also told me that the President would certainly 
veto the bill, were it to pass, if he followed your advice. 

Mr. Burke. I do not want to be quoted as to saying anything of 
what the President would do, What happened? The gentleman from 
Wisconsin as usual, uninformed, not intentionally, relying upon his 
friends who furnish him information, makes the statement that ntter 
this decision was rendered this oll exploiter, I think he calls him, 
brought suit and went into the courts. That is not true. I wili tell 
you what happened. The Department of Justice brought suit against 
this man Harrison, who was operating on an Executive-order reserva- 
tion under permit, to eject him and went into the United States District 
Court of the State of Utah and made Mr. Harrison party defendant. 
The case was tried in that court, and that court decided that the gen- 
eral leasing law did apply to Executive-order Indian reservations. In 
other words, he sustained the opinion of Secretary Fall, and imine- 
diately the Government appealed the case, and it went to the circuit 
court of appeals for that district, appeal by the Government. When the 
case was presented and considered by that court, the justices, believing 
it apparently to be a very close question, side stepped and certified i! to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, where it is now pending. 

Now, if the decision of the United States District Court of Utan be 
sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States, as it has already 
been dignified by the decision of the district court and passed up be the 
circuit court of appeals, this is the situation we would have: Tha 
general leasing law would apply to Executive-order reservations. und 
no part of the proceeds from oil and gas leases would go to the Indiang 
directly or otherwise. Yes; but the gentleman says, Congress could 
take care of that. True; but what about those vested rights that 
would have to be recognized of some several hundred applicants who 
have made applications for permits, and then, again, the effect of that 
decision would be that 3744 per cent of the proceeds under the gencral 
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leasing law would belong to States, and without any condition what- 
soever, 

How many of you Members of Congress from Western States, should 
the Supreme Court sustain that decision of the district court, would 
consent to the 37 per cent being taken away from your States, after 
the Supreme Court had held that it belonged to the State? What 
chance would there be, gentlemen, of getting legislation as to the 3744 
per cent when that condition might obtain, and so we were confronted 
with quite a different situation, and having had some little experience 
in legislation, and having lived some time, I was rather of the opinion 
that we had better see if we could not reach some adjustment of this 
matter that would be a solution of it that would do full justice to 
Indians and be susceptible of enactment by Congress. 

So after many, many conferences with different people who were 
interested, some Senators, some Members of the House, oil men—we 
even receive an oil man in our bureau cordially and treat him cour- 
teously—there was a sort of tentative understanding that as an initia- 
tive of the matter, we tentatively agreed on two bills, one introduced 
by one of the Senators from New Mexico and the other introduced 
by the gentleman from Arizona, Mr. HAYDEN. There had not been 
any opposition from any source, as far as we knew, to this program, 
when there appeared on the scene John Collier, representing the In- 
dian Defense Society. We did not know he was interested; we did 
not. know he was concerned about it, but he appeared bere at the 
hearing on the bill; and let us see what he did, The matter was dis- 
cussed, and I will say before I mention this that section 3 of the bill 
which had been tentatively agreed upon recognized the permittees 
who had actually gotten a permit, while Secretary Fall's order was in 
effect, and it only meant 20, all told. 

A representative of an oll company came in and talked with me 
and Secretary Edwards together and wanted to add an amendment 
and wanted us to recommend it, that would recognize, in addition 
to the permittees, such appiicants as had spent money for certain pur- 
poses. We took the position that we would not go any further; as 
far as we were concerned, it would have to be determined by Congress, 
and that we doubted very much the wisdom of adding anything other 
than 20 permits, because it would open up the question of all these 
400 applications, many of whom might be speculators, and mostly per- 
sons who had expended no money and really had no equity. When 
the bill was considered here, a gentleman by the name of Jones, and 
another by the name of Wallace, suggested to the committee adding 
an amendment that would recognize such applicants as had expended 
money for the purposes stated, and Mr. Collier, after we got to that 
point, was interrogated, and he said: 

“In this Instance {t would be the desire of everybody to give what- 
ever relief to those who really spend out money, and therefore I would 
strongly indorse the suggestion of the last speaker.” 

That was to add to the 20 permittees a few applicants, 

Mr. Frear. How many? 

Mr. Burks. It does not matter how many, Continuing, Mr. Colller 
said: 

“Coming back now to section 1 which brings the control over the 
leasing of Executive-order lands practically under the general regula- 
tions that has to do with treaty reservations, that is the same. It is 
evidently. I have no suggestion to make about that.“ (House hear- 
ings, p. 41.) 

And on page 51: 

„Mr. Frear. What is your attitude in regard to this bill? 

“Mr. Cottrer. The bill is good. 

“Mr. Frear. As to section 37 

“Mr. COLLIER., As to section 3, all my suggestions have been ac- 
cepted. 

“Mr, Frear. You agree with the gentleman who spoke? 

“Mr. Collin. Section 3 with the suggested amendments is abso- 
lutely good and in regard to section 2, you do not need It.” 

That is the one that proposes to dispose of royalties, 8744 per cent 
to go to the State to be used, not by the State as it might see fit, but 
for construction of roads in the reservations from which the royalties 
might come, or roads leading to the reservation, or the education of 
Indian children. That is quite a different proposition than giving 
the State 3714 per cent. And Mr. Collier continued: 

“Section 1, if the tax clause of the 1924 act were inserted, would 
completely cover the tax production. 

“Mr, Frear. Striking out section 27 

“Mr. Cottier. You do not need section 2 if the law of 1924 is en- 
acted for the Executive reservations.” 

The act of 1924: He says the first section of this bill makes appli- 
cable to Executive-order Indian reservations the law that obtains to 
treaty reservations. The act of 1924, which is incorporated in the 
record, says That unallotted land on Indian reservations "—that ap- 
plied to Executive-order reservations; this law of 1924 applied to them 
as well as it does to treaty reservations, which would make it possible 
for the State or States where the lands were located to levy a produc- 
tlon tax. I will insert this statute of 1924 with my remarks, 

The CHArRMAN. Without objection it may be included. 

The statute referred to (43 Stat. 244) is as follows; 
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“An act (H. R. 6298) to authorize the leasing for oll and gas mining 
purposes of unallotted lands on Indian reservations affected by the 
proviso to.section 8 of the act of February 28, 1891 


“Be it enacted, ete., That unallotted land on Indian reservations 
other than lands of the Five Civilized Tribes and the Osage Reserva- 
tion subject to lease for mining purposes for a period of 10 years 
under the proviso to section 3 of the act of February 28, 1891 (26 
Stat. L. p. 795), may be leased at public auction by the Secretary of 
the Interior, with the consent of the council speaking for such Indians, 
for oil and gas mining purposes for a period of not to exceed 10 years, 
and as much longer thereafter as oil or gas shall be found in paying 
quantities, and the terms of any existing oil and gas mining lease 
may in like manner be amended by extending the term thereof for as 
long as oil or gas shall be found in paying quantities: Provided, That 
the production of oll and gas and other minerals on such lands may 
be taxed by the State in which said lands are located in all respects 
the same as production on unrestricted lands, and the Secretary of 
the Interlor Is hereby authorized and directed to cause to be paid the 
tax so assessed against the royalty interests on said lands: Provided, 
however, That such tax shall not become a lien or charge of any kind 
or character against the land or the property of the Indian owner. 

“Approved May 29, 1924.” 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Frear would have you believe we were taking 
something from the Indians. We were trying to give the Indians 
something they did not have instead of taking from them. And 80 
we were going to have 62 ½ per cent royalties paid into the Treasury 
for their benefit, and we were going to use the 3744 per cent indirectly 
for their benefit. I want to say to you that under the general leasing 
law, the law of 1920, if it was to operate on an Executive-order 
Indian reservation, and the Indians got all of the proceeds, they 
would not receive as much as they will get from 6244 per cent under 
the law that applies to treaty reservations. Why? ‘Because under 
the general leasing law, 25 per cent of the area in an application, 
which may be as much as 640 acres, the applicant may have a lease, 
5 per cent royalty, and no bonus, and you take it in the Osage country, 
if the general leasing law had properly applied the Osage Indians 
would not have received one-half as much as they have received 
under the law that makes it possible to sell the leases to the highest 
bidder, and that is exactly what the law applying to treaty reserva- 
tions does. No leases are made at a royalty of less than 12% per 
cent, and then a bonus is paid for the lease, and we have had 160 
acres of land in the Osage country where the bonus paid was 
$1,900,000, and the royalty was one-eighth unless the wells produced 
more than 100 barrels, and then it was one-sixth, and under the 
general leasing law of 1920 the royalty for the lease of that land 
might have been only 5 per cent. So I think you can see, gentle- 
men, that under this proposition the Indians are very fortunate if 
we can get the legislation enacted as proposed. 

I will go a little further. The gentleman has reiterated and re- 
peated, and so has his friend Collier, this statement, that because 
there was language in that bill that the 37½ per cent was to be in 
lieu of taxes that we were proposing to exempt from taxation all pro- 
duction, and, therefore, we were favoring the oil operators, He says 
that he wants to be fair. 

On the 10th day of March, 1926, a letter was written to the chair- 
man of this committee and the chairman of the Senate committee, 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and the gentleman from Wisconsin 
was so advised by letter, that an amendment was suggested to clear 
the matter so that there could not be any possibility of any uncer- 
tainty about it. That amendment or one akin to it has been, I 
understand, incorporated in the bill pending before the Senate com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. It is preposterous to suggest for a moment 
that we were concerned about exempting oil operators from being 
taxed under the law of 1924, which would have become effective the 
moment section 1 of your bill became a law. 

Let us go a little further. When the gentleman made his speech 
on March 5, and before he made the speech, I presume, because the 
custom used to be when a Member had a bill that he wanted to intro- 
duce, when he came over to the House he went up to the basket 
and deposited it in the basket, and so I assume that the bill that I 
refer to, introduced on the 5th of March, was introduced before he 
made the speech, and there was a duplicate of that bill introduced by 
a Senator on March 3, two days before he made his speech, and both 
bills, in my opinion, were drafted by John Collier. 

Let us see about these bills. Mr. Frear, in his speech on March 5, 
made the statement that the Bureau of Indian Affairs was sup- 
porting the bill introduced by my friend from Arizona, which he 
sald would validate 425 applications, and further on, when he ex- 
tended his remarks, he put into the record one of John Collier's 
statements which I have here, where Mr. Collier made that state- 
ment. That was on March 5. That is the record. Now, let us 
see the bill, Mr. Frear’s bill, H. R. 10058, and the companion bill 
is Senate 3431, of March 3, 1926. Let us see Mr. Frear’s bill. Re 
member, he says we are going to validate 425 applications, and yet 
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no one, not even Mr. Frear, will say that section 8 of that bill did 
more until it was amended than to recognize the 20 permits that 
had actually issued under the Fall decision. Mr. Fnran's bill, sec- 
tion 2, recognizes the permits just as we did, and then what does 
he do? y 

“And to any applicant for a permit who did not receive a permit, on 
condition that said permittee or applicant, or the party with whom 
he has contracted, has prior to“ 

When? 

“Prior to April 1, 1926 "— 

This was the 5th of March— 

“prior to April 1, 1926 ”— 

Done what? 

“Done all the following things, to wit, expended money or labor in 
geologically surveying the lands covered by such application, and has 
built roads for the benefit of such lands, and has drilled or con- 
tributed toward the drilling of geologic structure upon which such 
wells are located.” 8 

I will be fair to the gentleman and say that he put in this proviso: 

“ Provided further, That the expenditure and operations here made 
a condition must have been commenced prior to May 27, 1924.— 
and so the 425 applicants who had not spent a cent prior to May, 
1924, could go out there, spend some money for these purposes, and 
the applications would be validated, provided the money was expended 
before April 1 of this year. 

That is the bill that the gentleman from Wisconsin offered on this 
subject, and then he says that we proposed in section 3 of the bill of 
the gentleman from Arizona to validate those applications. 

1 listened with much interest to his apology when this bearing 
opened, and I hope he may be given the fullest opportunity to explain 
any of these matters. 

Mr. Frear. It was not intended to be an apology; it was an ex- 
planation, 

The CHAIRMAN. The commissioner will be allowed to go ahead and 
not be interfered with. He had no opportunity to question the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin on the floor when he made his speech, and it is 
fair that he should be allowed to make his now. 

Mr. Burke. On March 5, page 5038 of the Recorp, Mr. FREAR said: 

“A cloud of buzzards obscuring the sun may be likened in compari- 
son with the cloud of oil speculators, oil manipulators, and oil pro- 
moters who will surround Commissioner Burke and his assistants the 
moment the oll leasing bill is signed. No such opportunity in a proven 
oll field has occurred for lo these many years and Lo, the poor Indian 
on the Navajo Reservation, with $771,000 reimbursement heretofore 
allowed by Commissioner Burke's bureau — 

I didn't know that I appropriated money, did you? 

“One hundred and six thousand dollars just loaded on them for two 
new bridges, and 7,000 uneducated Navajo children with disease and 
distress on all sides may helplessly witness the doling out of plums to 
oil promoters while the Indians get 6244 per cent of their 5 per cent 
royalty or 3 per cent net for their own oil share from about 425 oll 
speculators who hold Fall's permits for 1,000,000 acres of Navajo 
lands.“ 

And on March 26, page 6114. Mr. FREAR said: 

“ Why does Commissioner Burke give away with a liberal hand these 
royalties of the Indians while he does not whisper as to the tax that 
shall be collected from the oil exploiters of Indian lands? In either 
case his position seems as bad as that of Secretary Fall, and in some 
respects worse, because the Government could stand any amount of oil 
exploitation under Fall's original order, whereas Indian tribes, against 
whom Mr. Burke bas charged nearly $900,000 reimbursable payments in 
one tribe’s case "— č 

More than half of it before I was Commissioner of Indian Afairs, 
and all of it while the gentleman was a Member of the House. 

“are suffering from sickness, poverty, and neglect beyond the needs of 
any other tribes, according to many witnesses.” 

Then on February 5, 1926, page 3329 of the Recorp, and I have got 
to be brief, he says: 

“One of the darkest pages in the treatment by Congress and the 
Government of the Indian tribes and their funds is found in some 
of the worthless and hopeless irrigation projects loaded onto these 
people whereby funds of the Indians have been dissipated, and they 
have been obliged by law to stand sponsors for proposals that would 
never appeal to any business man. Some of these proposals have 
been indorsed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and serve as an example 
of what can be and is being done with the remaining funds and 
property belonging to some of the Indian tribes.” 

And on March 5, page 5037, he says: 

“Many, many millions of dollars have been charged against the 
funds of Indian tribes as ‘reimbursable’ with the consent or con- 
nivance of the Indian Bureau, according to information I have received, 
that are unjust charges and can not be defended. Wasteful irriga- 


tion schemes, usually instigated by white people, are made reimburs- 
able in part or entirely out of Indian funds. Not all of them are 
useless, but many of little value can be pointed out from a glance 
at the hearings and costs, while helpless Indian tribes are made re- 
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sponsible for projects approved by the Indian Bureau that no business 
man would approve nor any sane company guarantee from loss.“ 

Gentlemen, most of the irrigation projects, and those that have not 
been a success, were initiated mostly by Congress by one branch tacking 
on an amendment to an Indian appropriation bill and then agreeing to 
it in conference, and without any reference to the Interior Depart- 
ment or without ‘any suggestion from the Interior Department that 
such project would be desirable. And I want to say here—and no one 
has more respect for the Congress of the United States than I have, 
and I again say to this committee, I have as much respect for the 
House of Representatives as I have for any other legislative body in 
the world—that the legislation that has resulted disastrously for In- 
dians has without exception been enacted without any approval of the 
Indian Office, many times over its protest, and without first referring 
it to the Interior Department. y 

Take the Clapp Act, if you please, in Minnesota, that removed re 
strictions of so-called mixed-blood Indians in the White Earth Reser- 
vation that resulted in their great estate being dissipated in a very 
short time, and making of many Indians mendicants who are coming 
before Congress in every session asking for per capita payments, claim 
ing unless they receive per capita payments there will be distress and 
suffering, starvation, etc. 

I might point to many other instances of where legislation was 
enacted that was unfortunate, but the Indian Bureau, the Department 
of the Interior, is not responsible. 

I have here copies of letters that were sent to the chairmen of the 
respective committees of the House and Senate on March 10, suggesting 
an amendment to clarify the tax matter, and copy of letter written by 
the Secretary of the Interior to Mr. FREAR calling his attention to it. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
x Washington, March 10, 1928. 
Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dran Mr. Frear: Reference is again made to your letter of 
February 27, 1926, inclosing copy of H. R. 9133. 

I regard as fundamental the determination of the character and 
extent of the rights of Indians on Executive-order Indian reservations. 
Manifestly if the rights of Indians on Executive-order reservations are 
of such character and extent as lawfully to give to the Indians all 
the oil and gas in these reservation lands, then the Indians are enti- 
tled to all of this gas and oil without any deduction or any division. 
Is this the present state of the applicable law? Do the Indians now 
possess without additional legistation such rights? For your informa- 
tion I advise you that I have requested the opinion of the Attorney 
General on the question of the character and extent of the rights now 
held by Indians on Hxecutive-order Indian reservations. It appears 
that there is not accord and unanimity of opinion on the law of this 
subject. 

Some question has been raised as to the scope or meaning of the 
words “in licu of taxes to the State” as used in section 2, line 2, page 
2, of the printed bill, H. R. 9133. As construed and understood by this 
department this language found in section 2 means that 3744 per cent 
of the proceeds from rentals, royalties, or bonuses of ofl and gas leases 
upon lands within Executive-order Indian reservations or withdrawals 
shall be paid to the State, for designated purposes, in lieu of any and 
all taxes against the Indians, but does not include taxes against others. 
This being the meaning placed upon the language by the department in 
order te remove any doubt about this language now in the bill, I sug- 
gest and recommend that the words “in lieu of taxes,” line 2, page 2, 
of printed bill, H. R. 9133, be eliminated, and that after the word 
“located,” in line 8, page 2, the following language, followed by a 
comma, be inserted: “in lieu of any and all taxes against Indians to 
whose credit 6234 per cent shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States as is in this section hereinafter provided.“ 

I have made a supplemental report on H. R. 9183 to the chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of Representatives, 
recommending the amendment above set out, and I herein send to you 
a copy of this recommendation to the chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs of the House of Representatives. 

Very truly yours, 
HUBERT WORK. 


Manch 10, 1926. 
Hon. Scorr LEAVITT, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dran Mr. Leavirr: Responsive to your request of February 10, 
1926, under date of February 16, I submitted a report on H. R. 9133, 
entitled “A bill to authorize oil and gas mining leases upon unallotted 
lands within Executive-order Indian reservations.” 

Some question has since been raised as to the scope of meaning of 
the words “in lleu of taxes to the State.“ as used in section 2, line 
8, page 2, of this bill. As construed and understood by this depart- 
ment, the language found in section 2 of this bill simply means that 
the 8744 per cent of the royalty therein referred to is to be paid to 
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the State, for certain designated purposes, in lien of any and all taxes 
against the Indians, but does not include taxes against the white men, 
lessees or otherwise. This being the true intent in this respect, in 
order to remove any further doubt about that feature of the bill, it 
is respectfully suggested that the words “in Heu of taxes" line 3, 
page 2. of the bill, be eliminated and after the word “located,” line 
8, page 2, the following be inserted, “in lieu of any and all taxes 
against the Indians to whose credit 6244 per cent shall be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States as is in this section hereinafter 
provided.” 
Very truly yours, 
Huperr WORK. 


The gentleman from Wisconsin discusses the question of incom- 
petents, and again I exonerate him. He accepted information from 
those in whom he has utmost confidence. He did not seek, appar- 
ently, to inform himself as a man of his ability and large experience 
as a legislator would ordinarily do, and he goes on and discusses the 
question of incompetents, and without reading too much, or perhaps, 
not any of the statements that he makes, in effect he says that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs makes 225,000 Indians incompetent, and 
they have not any appeal, can not go into any court, but they are 
just subject to the whim of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
They are citizens of the United States, but the Indian Bureau has 
made them incompetent. Gentlemen, you who are new on this com- 
mittee—I would not say it to these older members—what makes an 
Indian what we call incompetent is the law, not the Indian Bureau 
or the Interlor Department at all. The law says that trust patent 
issues to an Indian, with restrictions, for 25 years. The time may 
be extended or not extended, but until the time expires he can not 
alienate his land. I recognize that there might be instances where 
possibly that might be an injustice, and up to 1906 the practice was 
in every Congress, and I want to give this to the gentleman because 
it affords him an opportunity to know how he can get an Indian 
under restriction restored or have his estate turned over to him, 
because he probably doesn't know it. It was the practice in every 
Congress, and there were incorporated in Indian appropriation bills 
cases of Indians by name, in which the Secretary of the Interior was 
authorized to issue to them a fee patent, and then they got their 
lands and were thereafter free. I had the honor of being a Member 
of the House of Represtntatives, and chairman of this committee, 
and, living most of my life among the Indians and knowing a little 
something about conditions, it occurred to me that there ought to be 
a law by which an Indian who was in fact competent should not be 
required to go to Congress to get a law passed every time he might 
want the question of his restoration to rights determined, and I 
passed what is known as the Burke Act of 1906. 

Under that act an Indian who thinks he is competent can make an 
application, and if it appears to those who are responsible—the 
Department of the Interior happens to be responsible head under the 
law fo protect the Indian in his estate—so in this law it was provided 
that when the Secretary of the Interior was satisfied an Indian was 
capable and competent to manage his own affairs he could issue to him 
a fee patent for his land and he could do with it as he liked. It was 
not contemplated when that act was passed that any Secretary of the 
Interlor would issue a patent to an Indian unless he made an applica- 
tion therefor, because the question of the land being exempted from 
taxation for 25 years was a vested right, and one that the allottee 
should not be divested of except with his consent, and I did not be- 
lieve it could be done, either, without his consent. But due to agita- 
tion 10 years ago, or a little more, on the part of persons who were 
misled like my friend from Wisconsin, who said that it was outrageous 
that Indians were being kept under restrictions and supervision that 
were just as competent as anybody, the result was that a competency 
commission was appointed, and it went out and made recommenda- 
tions until several hundred fee patents were issued in one reservation 
t 670 Indians where 170 would have been too many, with the result 
that in most of these instances the allottees did not have anything 
after a few months, and we are afflicted to-day, gentlemen, because 
of Indians of that type who are now living on the reservation, who 
have squandered the proceeds from the sale of their land, and are 
living off of those who are under restrictions, some of whom may get 
rations. The courts have held, and I think rightfully, that where an 
Indian did not ask for his patent or did not accept it willingly that 
it did not pass the title, and we have been, through the Department of 
Justice, bringing many suits to recover back lands where patents in 
fee were issued under those circumstances. 

Now, any Indian who makes application for his patent in fee to 
the Department of the Interior and fails to get it, can go to his 
Congressman, or, preferably, the able gentleman from Wisconsin, pre- 
sent his case, bave a bill introduced, and Congress can pass a law 
that will free him and he can have bis land, even though it has been 
said that you can not pass a bill in Congress affecting the Indian unless 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs approves it. It would be possible, gen- 
tlemen, there might be a Congress some time that might be independ- 
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ent, more free to act, more indifferent to the opinions of the bureaus 
and departments, and If that can not be done now, possibly it may be 
at another time. 

The gentleman confuses, as many do, the matter of citizenship with 
restrictions. True, Congress in 1924 passed a law making all Indians 
citizens of the United States. Two-thirds of them were citizens before 
that act passed. Under the old allotment act of 1887, if an Indian 
was allotted, and it was approved by the Secretary of the Interior, he 
was a citizen of the United States in every sense of the word. In my 
State we had many Indians, blanket Indians, who could not speak 
English, no education or experience, that took allotments under the 
1887 act and became citizens, but it did not have anything in the 
world to do with the Government supervising their affairs, and pro- 
tecting them in their property, and the Supreme Court bas repeatedly 
passed on the question, and for the information of those who may not 
be informed, I will incorporate just a few references to court decisions, 
one in the United States Supreme Court, United States v. Nice (241 
U. S. 598); United States v. Noble (237 U. S. 79), and Tiger r. West- 
ern Investment Co. (287 U. S. 286); also extract from the act of 
June 2, 1924, as follows: 

The act of Congress approved June 2, 
vides : 

“That all noncitizen Indians born within the territorlal limits of 
the United States be, and they are hereby, declared to be citizens of 
the United States: Provided, That the granting of such citizenship 
shall not in any manner impair or otherwise affect the right of any 
Indian to tribal or other property.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the case of United 
States v. Nice (241 U. S. 598) held: 

“ Citizenship is not incompatible with tribal existence or continued 
guardianship, and so may be conferred without completely emancipat- 
ing the Indians or placing them beyond the reach of congressional 
regulations adopted for their protection. 

“The guardianship of the United States continues, notwithstanding 
the citizenship conferred upon Indian allottees. (United States v. 
Noble, 237 U. 8. 79.) 

“Citizenship is not in itself an obstacle to the exercise by Congress 
of its power to enact laws for the benefit and protection of tribal 
Indians as a dependent people. (United States y. Sandoval, 231 
U. 8. 48.) 

“Congress has full power to legislate concerning tribal property of 
Indians and the conferring of citizenship on individual Indians does 
not prevent Congress from continuing to deal with tribal lands.” 
(Tiger v. Western Investment Co., 287 U. S. 286.) 

There is no question about citizenship having anything to do with 
the authority of the Government in supervising and protecting what 
is known as the incompetent class of Indians. 

Now, I come to another question. Mr. FREAR, on page 5032, sald in 
part as follows: 

“That bill (H. R. 7826) proposed to give to what are called Indian 
judges, who get $10 per month each for their services, the power to 
impose a penalty of six months in jail or $100 fine—to imprison, with- 
out any right of appeal, and with no right of trial by jury, any Indian 
upon any reservation by reason of that proposed law.” 

This statement is misleading, Under the regulations and practice, 
Indians who are convicted in the Indian courts by Indian judges have 
a right to appeal from the decision of the Indian judges to the superin- 
tendent, and if not satisfied with the decision of the superintendent 
may appeal to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Anyone has a right 
of appeal from any decision of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to 
the Secretary of the Interior. It will be seen, therefore, that an Indian 
has three appeals from the decision of the Indian courts. 

I will not discuss this at length, because it would take too long, but 
I will say this, as one who has been most of his life among Indians 
and has had intimate knowledge of how they live, that I do not know 
of any one thing that the real Indians of the country—I am not talk- 
ing abont mixed bloods, patent-in-fee Indians, I am talking about 
full-blood Indians—if there is one thing that I think they take more 
pride in, it is their Indian court; and they deal fairly and justly, gen- 
tlemen, with those who are brought into that court. Since I have been 
commissioner, a period of more than five years, I do not know of a 
single instance where an Indian has ever complained that the court 
in which he had been penalized had done him an injustice. It Is self- 
government; it is something that they themselves control. I have been 
in the Indian court; no one there but the Indian judges and the Indians 
who may be interested; no official of the agency present. 

I have listened to the proceedings and observed how they deal out 
justice, and I want to say, gentlemen, that if I were guilty of some 
offense such as the Indian court has jurisdiction of I would much pre- 
fer to have it left to the Indian court than to a Federal or State court, 
because they are considerate, they are just, and they do not impose ordi- 
narily any penalties that would be considered excessive. But the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin would seek to make the country believe, and 
the Congress, that there are outrages perpetrated by these Indian 
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lization, and he cites a case from his own State, and he puts in the 
record a telegram from the chief executive of that State in which is 
recited the conditions that obtained at a jurisdiction there where an 
Indian was said to have been incarcerated and had shackles with ball 
and chain attached to him. 

Let us see about this case. Incidentally, on March 26, he said: 

„I will mention this case, I want to reply to it—that Mr. Burke’s 
bill.” 

I have a great many bills in Congress, more than when I was a 
Member of Congress; but, continuing, he said, on March 26, page 6111 
of the RECORD: 

„That Mr. Burke's bill (H. R. 7826) further seeks to give color of 
law to the present infamous un-American practice under which Indians 
have been chained and manacled by Indian agents and by their tool 
judges within the past 90 days in my own State, and yet Mr. Burke 
refuses to reply to letters of inquiry from Members of Congress on such 
cases.” 

Gentlemen, if I have ever neglected to answer a letter from a Mem- 
ber of Congress since I have been commissioner, I am unconscious of 
it. If there is such a case, it is an exception. I do not know how 
it could have happened, and I doubt very much that it did happen; 
I would have to be shown, becnuse those of you—there are a few 
of you that occasionally come into the Indian Office, and I wish more 
of you would come—will say, 1 think, that there is not any other 
bureau of the Government that is more prompt in replying to letters 
then the Bureau of Indian Affairs. We endeavor to reply to them 
just the moment that it is possible for us to do it when we have the 
information; we often have to send out to the field. 

Let us see. This Indian was named Paul Moore. The telegram 
from Gov. Jobn J. Blaine, of Wisconsin, regarding Paul Moore's in- 
earceration, is quoted on page 5032 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, this 
session. 

March 5, page 5041: 

MADISON, W15., February 15, 1926. 
President CALVIN COOLIDG®Ħ, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Responsible woman, whose work I believe, reports that Paul Moore, 
an Indian, charged with a misdemeanor, was found on January 26 
at Lac du Flambeau (Wis.) Agency jail, in a cell 6 by 8 feet, with 
clogged toilet, and with ball and chain fastened to ankle. In same 
jail were incarcerated Indian women. This condition Is abhorrent to 
the dictates of decency and our vaunted civilization. This is the 
tyranny of the Dark Ages and the practice of the degenerate dominant 
to terrorize the Indian who needs help more than a jail. In the name 
of humanity, I beg that that sort of thing cease. 

JOHN J. BLAINE, Gorernor. 


The facts in this case are as follows: Paul Moore, together with two 
ither Indians, took three Indian girls of the Lac du Flambeau Res- 
trvation and spent three nights with them. One girl is now in a 
ilelicate condition and alleges that Paul Moore is responsible therefor. 
He was apprehended, together with the others, and they confessed 
their guilt. Moore was sentenced by the court of Indian offenses and 
was assigned to the potato farm and set to digging potatoes. He 
escaped and was later returned, when a ball and chaln were placed on 
him. He again escaped and has not yet been returned. 

Charges were also made that this jail was not in a habitable con- 
dition, and it 1s stated that males were incarcerated with females, and 
regarding sanitary conditions, etc., that toilets were not working, 
and so we got a report on it, first, from the superintendent, and then 
we had a supervisor go there to investigate it and make a report, 
furnished him with a copy of the telegram from the distinguished 
Governor of Wisconsin, and he advised us that the jail is a substantial 
brick building about 14 feet by 25 feet. with an 11-foot 2-inch cefling. 
The floors are cement, the walls are plastered, and the place is well 
lighted, alry, and dry. The men's compartment is about 15 feet by 
13 feet; has two steel cells in which are two bunks of the modern type; 
mattresses, piliows, and blankets are furnished. The compartment 
for the women is 13 feet by 9 feet, with modern beds and without 
cells, It has two windows and is separated from the other part of 
the building by a solid concrete partition. There is no physical con- 
nection between the two sections of the jall. 

The superintendent had reported that the jail was in a sanitary 
condition, that the toilets were in working condition at that time, 
and that the compartments for men and women were separated by a 
concrete wall to the ceiling. 

The sympathies of Mr. Frear are with this man who went upon 
that reservation and outraged an Indian girl and left her and now she 
is in a condition where they are appealing to the Government to come 
to her aid and take care of her. I say I have no sympathy for Paul 
Moore, and I think he ought to be in chains for not the time of the 
sentence of the Indian court but for a much longer period. Maybe the 
gentleman from Missouri does not agree with me. It is his privilege. 
My concern is not for Paul Moore, but for that Indian girl. 

Here is a letter from the Rev. James B. Murray, Presbyterian mis- 
sionary at Lac du Flambeau, Wis., dated March 19, 1926. To whom 
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it is addressed I do not know, but he signs it, and he says somebody 
has written him and continues: 

“The pages from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, however, brought no 
fresh news to us, as we have been reading all kinds of articles on 
conditions here, which have certainly amazed me, and there is no truth 
or foundation for them whatever. 

“Recently I received a letter from a lady who styled herself the 
admiral of the ship of states "— 

She ought to have written John Collier— 

“in which she referred to the terrible atrocities reported to have 
happened here. I am inclosing a copy of my answer to her queries, 
which you are at liberty to use in any way you wish, and it will no 
doubt take the place of any comments which you suggested I might 
make.” 

The Reverend Mr. Murray inclosed copy of letter to Mrs, Viola 
Mallory Greene, care of National Ship of States, 2793 Warren Avenue, 
Chicago, III., in which he said in part as follows: 

For instance, I recently picked up a paper and read an account of 
supposed conditions in this reservation, every word of which was au 
exaggerated falsehood from start to finish. 

“I thank God from the bottom of my heart that I hos both sides 

of the question, and I know Mr. Hammitt "— 
the superintendent— 
“to be a clean, pure-mined, and fair-minded executive, always kind and 
polite to all, including the lawbreakers who come before him from time 
to time, and this very morning he has taken three men for a railroad 
ride, expenses paid, to a town 50 miles distant, where they will be 
charged with “moonshine” imbibing, which will mean that they will 
have free board and lodging for some time to come. 

“The United States Indian school was never in better or more able 
hands than at present, and the several departments have never been 
more ably managed.” 

Then the concluding paragraph of the letter reads as follows: 

“When you take into consideration the big job’ which the care and 
oversight of this reservation, with its 800 Indians, and the school, with 
170 children to be taught and boarded and cared for night and day, 
with 25 employees, married and single, all under the direct guidance 
and supervision of Mr. Hammitt, you can readily understand why I am 
reluctant to listen to any idle gossip or lying stories when I know the 
true facts of the case.” . 

We have another case about which statements appeared in the 
record, a case on Fort Peck Reservation, Mont. Rufus Ricker and 
Meade Steele were here, and they are some of the witnesses who did 
not go home, and are still here. They made a statement that an 
Indian by the name of Benjamin Kills Thunder was arrested. Their 
statement is in one of Mr. Frwar’s speeches. 

Mr. Hastings. What was the length of the sentence of the Indian 
court in the last case referred to, the Paul Moore case? 

Mr. Burks. I do not remember whether it appears or not. 

Mr. Knutson. What was the sentence? 

Mr. Burke. I will put that in the record. Now, these Indians 
from Fort Peck Reservation made a statement and signed it; no 
opportunity to examine them at all, they were not under oath. But 
they made a statement and there was much publicity given to it. I 
have here a cut from a newspaper, which I will hand to the committee, 
headed: “ FREAR calls on Congress to remove shackles from Indian 
wards of United States.” And here is a picture of the Indians, 
Rickert and Steele, with the shackles that are mentioned, and in the 
Recorp of March 5, page 5045, in their letter addressed to Mr. FREAR 
is this paragraph: 

“The last time that Mr. Rufus Ricker, a member of the Fort Peck 
Indian delegation, happened to see a Fort Peck Indian in chains in 
the jail, the case was as follows: 

“It is about a year and a half ago and the name of the imprisoned 
Indian was Benjamin Kills Thunder. Benjamin Kills Thunder com- 
mitted the offense of going off the Fort Peck Reservation without a 
permit or passport from the Indian superintendent, to visit his rela- 
tives at Devils Lake Indian Reservation, N. Dak. 

“When Benjamin Kills Thunder returned to the Fort Peck Reserva 
tion he was seized and tried in the reservation court and sentenced 
to the reservation jail, where he was kept chained up. No other 
charge was alleged against him, ete.” 

We have investigated the case. In the first place, we have no infor- 
mation or knowledge as to where they got possession of the chains 
that have been exhibited and were exhibited, I think, at a dinner held 
here recently, but here is a statement from the superintendent answer- 
ing a letter we wrote him concerning the matter. He writes under date 
of March 25, 1926: 

„ do not know where these gentlemen got the chains that they 
claim to have. It is possible that they were taken from the agency 
jail, but I doubt that very much. We have a number of stay chains 
here that were used, I am told, many years ago in shackling Indians 
who were incorrigible.” 

Gentlemen, 50 or 75 years ago, conditions were different than now. 
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“As to the statement that these were used in shackling Benjamin 
Kills Thunder while he was imprisoned at the agency jail, this is a 
bald lie, and Rufus Ricker and Meade Steele knew they were lying 
when they made that statement. Mr. Kills Thunder was imprisoned 
fn the agency jail about that time, for illegal cohabitation with a 
Devils Lake, N. Dak., Indian woman. He escaped from the jail once 
and the officers had a difficult time capturing him. He should have 
been put in chains, as he has caused us a great deal of trouble. How- 
ever, be, nor anyone else, was ever shackled by me or anyone connected 
with the agency since my administration.” 

Then we have a statement from an Indian who, I believe, has also 
been in Washington this winter and was here when this charge was 
made. He returned to the reservation and wrote back, under date 
of March 13, 1926, as follows; 

Portlan, Mont., March 18, 1926, 
Mr. E. B. MERITT, 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: This is to advise that I have investigated the charges 
made by Rufus Ricker and Meade Steele to the effect that Benjamin 
Kills Thunder was placed under ball and chain while in the custody 
of the Indian court at Poplar. 

Muskrat, who has been Indian judge here for the past four years, 
advises that the statement is absolutely false, if applied to any time 
since he was judge; that, in fact, no Indian was ever put under 
ball and chain since he was judge of the Indian court. 

I inclose herewith transcript of docket in Justice of peace court 
in a case wherein Kills Thunder was defendant, and in which instance 
he served the time in the county jail. This was, of course, a State 
case and not an Indian matter. 

Yours truly, 


o- 


WILLIAM WHITRIGHT. 


Then we are furnished with a certified copy of the docket entry 
of the justice’s court for Rooseyelt County, Mont., where this agency 
Is located, wherein it appears that this same Indian was arrested, 
brought into court, plead guilty, and was sentenced by the court 
to a term of 30 days in the county jail, and that this happened, I 
think, some time about August 14, 1924, and here is a copy of the 
docket entry substantiating what I have said, which I will incorpo- 
rate in the record, to show to you gentlemen that this Indian, Kills 
Thunder, for whom there has been so much sympathy expressed, and 
who has been held up falsely as having been put in chains and 
shackles, is not a very good citizen, and he about the time this 
oceurred plead guilty in the State court. 

The docket entry referred to is as follows: 

Justice’s Docker TRANSCRIPT 
(Page 11) = 
State of Montana against Benjamin Kills Thunder. Case No. 793 


è PROCEEDINGS 
StaTe OF MONTANA, 
County of Roosevelt: j 

In justice’s court before John O. Hanson. Action for disturbing 
the peace. Issued August 14, 1924, Returnable forthwith. Returned 
August 14, 1924. 

J. M. LARSON, 
z Chief of Police. 

(Complete transcript of docket below :) 

Be it remembered, That on this 14th day of August, 1924, personally 
appeared before me, J, M. Larson, who filed written complaint against 
the defendant, Benjamin Kills Thunder, charging him with having 
committed the crime of disturbing the peace. Warrant issued. 

On being brought into court on the 14th of August, 1924, by chief 
of police, J. M. Larson, the court advised the defendant as to his 
rights to counsel and having read the complaint to the defendant, to 
which he entered a plea of guilty. 

It was thereby ordered by the court that the defendant Benjamin 
Kills Thunder be imprisoned in the county jall of Roosevelt, for a 
period of 60 days and pay a fine of $15. Failure to pay the fine, he 
to serve it out according to law. 

Done in open court this 14th day of August, 1924. 

Jonn O. HANSON, 
Justice of Peace. 


I hereby swear that the above is a true copy of the above-entitled 
case, as it appears on the justice docket of Popular Township. 
š Joun O. Hanson. 

On the question of money and property of the Indians, Mr. FREAR 
has had much to say of the $90,000,000 that he says the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs controls, and he also comments on the value of the 
Indian estate, said to be valued at $1,600,000,000. Then, as do 
those who are indifferent as to what becomes of the estate of Indians 
and those who would not hesitate to defraud them, he falls in line and 
proposes to abolish the Indian Bureau and turn the Indians loose 
because he says they are citizens and should be permitted to have 
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control of their property and do with it as they like. It is unneces- 
sary for me to say what a tragedy that would spell if such a thing 
were permitted. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs does not control the estate of Indians. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs is under the supervision of the Secretary 
of the Interior, a member of the President's Cabinet, and while it 
may be going outside a little, I want to say that we have at the head 
of that department to-day a man from the West, who is a great 
physician, big hearted, a man who has not only got red blood in him 
but a great administrator, and I want to say to you that there will 
not be anything happen while he is Secretary of the Interior that will 
do injustice to the Indians; everything practically of importance 
that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs does has to be passed upon 
and approved by the Secretary who by the law is charged with the 
responsibility, and yet these outside organizations and individuals 
who have no responsibility, by some people are taken and accepted 
as authority for matters affecting the Indians and conditions that 
they say exist without any questions being asked. I will call atten- 
tion to these misstatements while it is before me. Mr. Freak says on 
March 5, page 5039: 

“Step one: Indian Commissioner Burke makes the rules and regu- 
lations that may be as drastic as the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
and he is the king bee in this new bureaucratic oligarchy.” 

It sounds like John Collier; I will not say ft is not the language of 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Frear. That was in reference to a bill, was it not? 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs does not make the rules and regulations, They are 
made by the department and promulgated by the Secretary of the 
Interior, 

“Step two: Mr. Burke appoints the Indian agent. The record of 
some of these agents smells to heaven if one-third of the complaints 
received by me are trustworthy.” 

Why did he put in “trustworthy”? Because he is in error; not 
intentionally. A man ought not to be responsible for what he does 
not know. >a 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs does not appoint superintendents, 
He does not make any appointments in the Indian Service; they are 
all made by the Secretary of the Interior. 

“Step three: Mr. Burke's Indian agent appoints any other agent 
he desires "— 

That does not need any answer. He does not appoint anybody except 
Indian judges and Indian police, and that is all, and yet he says: 
“possibly a bumble tool, at $10 a month to try cases against Indians 
who infringe on rules hereafter to be made and enumerated by Mr, 
Burke. Then the jail or rock pile.” 

Here are some other little matters of interest. Mr. Fnnan, on March 
26, at page 6111 of the RECORD, said: 

“Recently a meeting of real friends of Indians was held at the Hotel 
Lafayette, this city, at which over 150 guests were at the dinner 
table. A Mr. Mike Rattigan sought to defend the Indian Bureau from 
criticisms; and as this is the first defense in the do-nothing, play-the- 
game bureau yet offered, I quote from a letter of March 11 received 
by me, which gives this estimate of the outside, disinterested friend 
of the bureau. It says: * 

also note that a Washington attorney by the name of M. A. 
Rattigan defended the Indian Bureau. Now, Mr. Mike” A. Rattigan 
bears about the same relation to the oil and gas section of the min- 
eral division of the General Land Office as Mr. Gaston Means did to the 
Daugherty administration. About 90 per cent of his time is spent 
in the office of Big Chief McGee. A desk has been set apart for his 
benefit, and one would think that he was a part of the office; his cases 
are given priority over all other attorneys having oil and gas cases 
and appearing before the ofl and gas section, and he has got the 
adjudication clerks ‘ buffaloed’ and afraid of their shadow.” 

“Again I am giving opportunity for the bureau to disclaim that Mr. 
Rattigan has the same relation to the bureau that the celebrated wit- 
ness in the Daugherty case was charged to have to the Department of 
Justice.” 

I never saw Mike Rattigan, did not know him, and this was the 
first time I ever heard of him, and there was no suggestion that he 
had any connection whatsoever with the Indian Bureau. The letter 
that Mr. FREAR said he received stated he Rattigan—had a desk some- 
where else in the Interior Department, and yet he wants the commis- 
sioner to answer whether or not he “bas the same relation to the 
bureau that the celebrated witness in the Daugherty case was charged 
to have to the Department of Justice.” 

I have here—I ought not to refer to it, as it requires no answer 
from me—on March 25, Mr. FREAR said, page 6109 of the RECORD, in 
answer to some question: 


“Mr, FREAR. It can; but let me say that every Member of the House 
who presents a bill before the Indian committee has to have any bill 
he offers first sent to the Indian Bureau, and unless it is recommended 
for passage by the Indian Bureau he does not stand much chance of 
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here, he can deny that. I believe the statement to be substantially 
true, 
0 * * * * $ * 

“Mr. Garner of Texas. The gentleman makes a remarkable state- 
ment, and I do not know whether be means it to be taken literally or 
not. Does the gentleman mean to say that the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee declines to consider any bill that does not have the O. K. of 
the Indian Bureau? 

“Mr. Frear. Practically so; that is, to recommend the bill.“ 

March 26, page 6116: 

“Let me not say anything in ertieism of any brother Member of 
Congress, I know the influences urged on every Member. When on the 
River and Harbor Committee, of which I would now be chairman if I 
had cared to remain—unless deposed by my colleagues, the honorable 
House leaders—I learned that practically every member of that com- 
mittee then, if not now, was placed on the committee at the urgent 
request of a home constituency which wanted some local waterway 
improvement. In order to get that improvement every member had to 
be ‘considerate’ with the projects of all other members, and when all 
members of the committee were cared for then a sufficient number of 
other projects had to be added for other Members of the House also 
representing constituencies to put the pork barrel through the House.” 

I do not know what application that has to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and whether it is suggested that this is a committee that 
makes pork barrel appropriations. They do not make any appropria- 
tions; they are all made by the House. Mr. FREAR says further, page 
6116, of the RECORD : 

“I will not say that members of the Indian committees are not free 
agents. They are as able as the average major committee of the House, 
and the committee has some exceptionally valuable members measured 
by capability and experience.” 

I am glad to know that some of you gentlemen have qualities that we 
can designate as being exceptionally valuable, 

Page 6116: 

“Yet no bill of Importance, I assert, as I stated before, can be put 
through Congress unless It has the O. K. of the Indian Bureau and is 
stamped with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. When a 
bill is. Introduced and referred to the committee, as stated at the 
outset, it automatically goes to the Indian Bureau to get its approval or 
disapproval. The bureau is the czar of congressional bureaucratic sub- 
serviency. No important bill for Indians has any chance for passage 
until approved by the bureau.” 

E . * . * * . 

„Every member of the committee must humble himself and his case, 
however meritorious, before the Indian Bureau and woe be it to any 
member who steps far off the Indian Bureau reservation. Unless 
‘regular’ in conduct his own Indian projects are subject to the blue 
pencil of the autocrat of the bureau. Of 35 bills reported to date by 
the Indian Affairs Committee, only one failed to have the Indorsement 
of the bureau and that bill has been held up for weeks in the Senate 
by the bureau, I do not need further to discuss the bureau's influence 
over the committee.” 

Gentlemen, I am not going to comment on that. I did say in my 
letter that some of the statements made by Mr. Frear are not only 
misleading, but I did say that some of them are untrue, and I think 
all of the foregoing statements are untrue. 

He makes the statement February 5, page 3330 of the RECORD, 
that— 

“In the appropriation act of 1925 there is authorized an expendi- 
ture of $140,900 of Indian trust money exclusively for Indian Bureau 
salaries, this being additional allowance.” 

This statement is clearly misleading. That is simply an allowance 
that had to be made to pay the increase in salaries that you authorized 
when you passed the classification bill. It was necessary to ap- 
propriate the $140,000 in order to meet the increases. That is all 
there Is to that statement. 

Then there is another misstatement in the speech of March 5, 
page 5040 of the RECORD, in which he quotes an Indian named Hen- 
dricks, and he is still here, I think, from the Klamath Reservation, 
Oreg., as follows: 

“ Hendricks is quoted by the press as saying that $17,000,000 worth 
of timber has been sold from the Klamath Reservation in Oregon. 
When he asked Commissioner Burke for a statement he was told the 
amount to his tribe’s credit was only $243,000. When the chapter 
on oll based on Commissioner Burke's new proposal is written, wherein 
95 per cent of all the oil produced goes to the oil exploiter while the 
Indians of all the tribes pay 3744 per cent out of the remaining 
5 per cent, or more, with which to cover the oll explolter's taxes, then 
the Indians will find a real cause of action that compared with the 
Klamath Tribe's statement will smell to heaven.“ 

The facts are that up to December 31, 1925, there has been cred- 
ited to the tribal fund from the sale of timber $3,407,889 ; $400,000 of 
the amount has been reimbursed to the United States for moneys 
appropriated for industrial purposes. There has been paid in per 
capita payments in cash to the Kiamath Indlans during the last five 
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years $1,450,834.98. The expenses of timber operations as well as 
administration and other expenses on the Klamath Reservation are 
paid from tribal funds. There is to the credit of the Klamath Indians 
at this time in the Treasury $400,800. 

The gentleman could have gotten the correct information by writ- 
ing or phoning down to the Indian Office, but as usual he accepts 
anyone who makes a statement, especially if he is of Indian blood, 
that it must be true or he would not make it. Indians are like any- 
body else. They are just as human as any other race of people, and 
they are no more reliable than people generally, and they are just as 
reliable, generally speaking, as are other people, 

On March 26 he said, page 6116 of the RECORD: 

“When the bureau wants support, it calls in a board of antedilu- 
vian Indian commissioners, who travel around with Indian agents look- 
ing over the reservations. 

“These ‘commissioners,’ I am informed, serve without pay and 
have long been under the hypnotic spell of the Indian Bureau, Not- 
withstanding a wealth of evidence of bureau neglect has disclosed fright- 
ful neglect of the Nation's wards, sickness, blindness, and deaths of 
Indians almost beyond belief, these ‘ commissioners,’ like some of the 
bureau ‘ missionaries,’ suffer from bureau trachoma, that sees not the 
things that should be seen. They complain of the Indian's religious 
belief, without discoyering he is chained and manacled by the agent 
and by the bureau. They pray for his soul but neglect his body before 
it is too late.” 

I do not need to defend the Board of Indian Commissioners. The 
board is made up of men and one lady who are persons of high standing 
in the country, appointed by the President of the United States, who 
serve without pay and spend a great deal of time every year going into 
the Indian country, and they do not hesitate to criticize and make sug- 
gestions and are absolutely independent of the Indian Bureau or the 
Department of the Interior, and are answerable only to the President 
of the United States, In order that you may know who they are I 
will give their names and places of residence, as follows: 


“ MEMBERS OF BOARD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS 


“George Vaux, jr., Bryn Mawr, Pa., chairman. 

“Warren K. Moorehead, Andover, Mass, 

“Samuel A, Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 

Frank Knox, Manchester, N. H. 

“ Daniel Smiley, Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 

“Hugh L. Scott, Princeton, N. J. 

Clement S. Ucker, Savannah, Ga. 

“Flora Warren Seymour, Chicago, III. 

“John J. Sullivan, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Malcolm McDowell, Washington, D. C., secretary.” 

On March 26, page 6190 of the Record, the gentleman said: 

“An ex-governor is called in by a committee to say he knows 84,000 
Navajos are anxious to give 50 per cent of their oil royalties if the 
bureau thinks best. These and others of that kind of Indian friends 
are ready to defend the Indian Bureau's chains, manacles, and highway 
robberies of its American citizen slaves now ruled and cowed by bureau 
$10-a-month ‘ judges.’ l 

This refers to H. A. Hagerman, of Santa Fe, N. Mex. Mr. Hager- 
man is a former governor of the State of New Mexico, a man of high 
character, and his reputation has never been assalled, so far as I 
know, a member of the Pueblo lands board engaged in solving the 
problems of the titles of the pueblos, and, incidentally, commissioner 
to the Navajos; he came here at the request of the department for 
the sole purpose of considering whether or not we ought to have 
further oil development in the Navajo Reservation by the making and 
sale of additional ofl leases, and to discuss the details; and while here 
he was calling, as I understand it, at the Senate upon his friend, Sena- 
tor Bratton, who requested him to appear before the committee, 
which he did, and was interrogated with reference to this proposed 
leasing proposition on Executive-order reservations, and did say that 
he had talked with Chee Dodge and some other members of the Navajo 
business committee, and they were entirely satisfied with the proposi- 
tion contained in the bill as it was originally introduced, and that they 
would be satisfied if they only got 50 per cent. This is the way this 
distinguished, faithful, conscientlous public official Is characterized by 
my friend from Wisconsin. 

I had some excerpts here. I do want to mention something that 
came in his extended remarks of April 6. He puts in some correspond- 
ence referring to the case of one Frank Murray. The Murrays were 
here early in the winter and called on me with Senator LENROOT, and 
the man was paralyzed, just able to totter, his old wife supporting him; 
came in and appealed to me to know if I would not make a report that 
would enable the old gentleman to bave some chance of getting relief 
that he claimed he was entitled to, because at one time he was re- 
moved from his reservation, And, gentlemen, not having very much 
sympathy for such Indians as Paul M , at Lac du Flambeau, or such 
as Benjamin Kills Thunder, at Fort Peck, I have sympathy for a de- 
crepit, aged old man, whether he is an Indian, white, or whatever he 
is, and this case did appeal to me; and I said to Senator LeNroor that 
I would endeavor to make a report in the case that would, at least, 
I think, make it possible for it to be considered by. Congress without 
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prejudice that might attach if there was an unfavorable report from 
the department or Bureau of the Budget. 

I wrote up a report and sent it upstairs and Assistant Secretary 
Edwards was not satisfied with the report and it was returned, and 
on March 6, the Senator wrote Mrs. Murray and said the commis- 
-Sioner had advised him confidentially “that he had written a report 
upon the bill for Frank, but his report had not met with the approval 
of the Secretary, who makes the report to Congress, and he was com- 
pelled to rewrite it in such a way as to secure the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior.” 

If I had any conversation with Senator Lenroor, which I probably 
did, I did not refer to the Secretary of the Interior Department, but 
to the Assistant Secretary, and told him the circumstances, and yet 
Mr. FREAR in his speech says, page 6969, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
‘April 6: : ö 

“Here follows the usual self-serving declaration from the bureau, 
for it seems incredible that Secretary Work would take into his own 
hands a detail of this kind properly belonging to the Indian Bureau, 
although correspondence is ordinarly conducted through the department 
head.” 

In other words, he wanted to discredit the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in some way in this proposition, and says it is incredible that 
Secretary Work would do anything of the kind. In this same speech, 
and I am a little surprised that a man who would take exception to a 
letter from me to the chairman of the Indian Committee getting into 
a newspaper in his district, would cause to be printed in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp a letter written to me on the same date he made 
‘the speech, and I read it in the Recorp an hour before I received the 
letter, indicating that the relations of the writer of that letter, who 
was Judson King, associated with John Collier, had written it and it 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in his extended remarks the 
day before I recelved it and the same day the letter was written, post- 
marked 6.30 p. m. that day, April 6. 

To clear that up, here is a copy of Mr. Edwards’s memorandum that 
came back with this bill, and he sent it to me and said that 1 was at 
liberty to read it to the committee so as to show that the commissioner 
was not justly subject to the insinuation that is implied in the remarks 
of the gentleman, 

The memorandum referred to is as follows: 
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FEBRUARY 24, 1926. 
Memorandum for Commissioner Burke. 

The bill reported on provides for the payment to Frank Murray, a 
member of the Bad River Band of Chippewa Indians, of the sum of 
$3,000 to compensate him for injury to his business and property by 
reason of his “illegal removal. from said reservation on February 
11, 1909.“ 

It will be noted that he is being compensated for damages resulting 
to him for his illegal removal” from the reservation. In the report 
coming from the Indian Office I find the following statements: 

Murray and his wife conducted a hotel and restaurant within the 
reservation. Complaints were made that intoxicated persons were 
constantly congregating there, and that liquor was being sold to Indians 
and others. In 1907 Murray was indicted on the charge of intro- 
ducing whisky into Indian country in violation of the law. He pleaded 
guilty and was sentenced, but sentence was suspended. Murray, with 
others, was removed from the reservation.” 

It also appears from your report that on December 2, 1911, after his 
removal from the reservation he was permitted to reenter or return 
to the reservation, 

I have read your report with care and I can see no justification what- 
ever, If the facts are as alleged in the report, for a favorable report 
on this bill. If it be true that this man was indicted on the charge 
of introducing whisky in the Indian country, and he pleaded guilty and 
was removed, I assume for the good of the Indians, then there can 
be no basis in my opinion for the payment of these damages. At least 
a stronger showing should be made before this bill is favorably reported 
upon. While no direct favorable recommendation for the passage of 
this legislation is made in your report, you do say, “The department 
offers no objection to its receiving consideration by the Congress.” 
That is a half favorable report in my judgment, especially when linked 
with the statement that there is some merit in his contentions.” 

Of course this bill must be reported on, but the facts alone should 
constitute the report without any recommendation. The report should 
be neutral—neutral as a glass of distilled water. 

The report is returned for changes along the lines here suggested. 

EDWARDS, 

. Assistant Secretary. 

I caused the report to be rewritten as suggested by Mr. Edwards, 
making it neutral and not containing any recommendation. ` Later, 
he advised me that, under the policy of the department, it had been 
determined that in all reports referring to claims of this kind there 
would have to be a definite recommendation a lerefore he would 
be obliged to rewrite the report, making spotter, recommendation, 
which was done, and the report was signéd by the Secretary and sent 
to the chairman of the Committee on Claims, 
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I will conclude in a moment. I would like to read for the informa- 
tion of the committee a telegram that came from Mr. Hagerman 
before he arrived here, as follows: 


Santa Fu, N. MEX., March 4, 1296. 
INDIAN OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Very satisfactory talks with Chee Dodge and Dasline. Believe reim- 
bursable tribal fund and lease amendment matters can be satisfactorily 
settled with Indians if some reasonable adjustments are made by de- 
partment and Congress. Indians are perfectly satisfied with 6234 per 
cent royalties In Executive-order lands and anxious that matter be 
settled. Writing fully, 

j HAGERMAN. 
I want to say to this committee that it is my opinion that what actu- 
ates the representative, Mr. Collier, of this so-called Indian defense 
society, are selfish motives, and that his campaign of propaganda is 
because he hopes to create a distrust on the part of the people that the 
Department of the Interior and the Bureau of Indian Affairs are not 
safeguarding the interests of the Indians and that they are being, to 
use the expression, robbed and outraged, and that the bureau is seeking 
in the interests of ofl companies, at the expense of the Indians, to 
exempt them from taxation and other similar extravagant statements, 
all for the purpose of laying the foundation of going to the country, as 
frequently is done by others, and appealing for money that they may 
themselves enjoy the benefits thereof, and I hold in my hand, in con- 
firmation of what I have just stated, a document issued by this Indian 
defense society, headed: “ The Indian crisis in Congress,” and contain- 
ing false, untrue, and misleading statements, and if the receiver of 
these documents has any doubt of the information it carries, they are, 
I presume, referred to speeches of the distinguished gentléman from 
Wisconsin, a member of this committee, I happen to know of an in- 
stance where Mr. Collier was endeavoring to interest a party by making 
his declarations of conditions about which he was complaining, and 
that the party later called on me, told of his conversation with Mr. 
Collier, who he stated had handed him a copy of the speech of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, dated March 5. x 
In the appeal for funds is a statement appealing about the starving 
Pimas, misleading, because Dirk Lay, a missionary whom he quotes, 
in a hearing before the Senate Committee on Appropriations, made the 
statement that there is no actual starvation but not enough food, 
and yet they make representations to the effect that those Indians 
are dying from starvation, due to the neglect of the Government to 
furnish them with water, when we are expediting in every way pos- 
sible the construction of the Coolidge Dam in order ‘that we may 
supply water for them; and here is one of the statements: 
And also to-day Secretary Work has secured further delay on 
technical quibbles, while the Pimas die.“ 
This dam is going to cost five and a half million dollars. Secretary 
Work is responsible for its construction, and I say he is justified, 
and he could be censured for doing otherwise then, to see that the 
preliminaries and the details are properly examined into, and the 
type of dam is one that will prove what we want it to be, something 
that will last for all time, and I say to you, and Rev. Dirk Lay knew 
it, that the Secretary and everybody connected with the department 
is doing everything possible that is humanly possible to proceed 
speedily and to get appropriations sufficient to complete this dam at 
the earliest possible date. 
Then Mr. Collier says in this circular at the end of it: 
“We are fighting a powerful combination of bureaucrats, politicians, 
exploiting interests, and newspaper silence bent on ‘putting over’ the 
most astounding wholesale program of loot and tyranny this century 
has known in Indian affairs. 
“This is not an ordinary year—at all costs we must defeat the 
wholesale confiscation of reservation lands. 5 
“THE AMERICAN INDIAN DEFENSE ASSOCIATION (Inc), 
“HAVEN EMERSON, M. D., President. 
“Joun Cortunn, Beeeutive Secretary.” 

Then “Tear off and mail,” etc. 


And the person who is deceived and misled and feels that they ought 
to contribute signs this blank: 


“Inclosed find check for $——— to help defeat the wholesale con- 
fiscation of Indian lands and to educate the people of this Nation to an 
enlightened Indian policy. Signed, etc. 

“To American Indian Defense Association, Robert Ingersoll Brown, 
treasurer, 67 Morton Street, New York, or 637 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C.“ 


I did not know they had a treasurer, I supposed the secretary han- 
dled the funds—637 Munsey Building is John Collier's address. If you 
appen to have the names or know of any other suckers, fill out this 
blank, etc. Then follows the phrase: “Tell these friends they might 
help: Name; address; occupation.” 

So John sends the propaganda to them, and I presume it results in 
an accumulation of a considerable fund, and Congress does not know 
anything about what becomes of it, who contributes to it, or what use 


- 
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is made of it; and If there is not a law, there ought to be a law that 
would preclude people under false pretenses from using the mails to 
solicit money as is contemplated jn this document, 


THe INDIAN CRISIS IN CONGRESS 


WHAT SHALL WE CALL THIS, ANNIHILATION OF THE PIMA INDIANST—A 
SAMPLE OF INDIAN BUREAU GUARDIANSHIP 


The death rate among the Pima Indians of Arizona is appalling. An 
acute crisis exists, No accurate vital statistics of the tribe as a whole 
are available, but 

Recent investigations reported by Rev. Dr. Dirk Lay, for 16 years 
resident Presbyterian missionary on the Pima Reservation, show that in 
one township, which contains a third of the tribe, one-fourth of the 
Indians have died in the past four and one-half years. (See accom- 
panying map.) ‘This means an annual death rate of 59 per thousand, 
as against the average annual death rate among white people of 12 per 
thousand for Arizona and the whole United States. 

This fatality is not caused by a sudden epidemic, but by slow star- 
vation over a period of years plus an acute condition of utter hope- 
lessness and heartbreak during the past 18 months, due to the failure 
of the Indian Bureau to execute the rellef Congress ordered. 

The Pimas are agricultural Indians, dependent absolutely on the 
Gila River to water their desert lands, which they have cultivated 
successfully for ages. 

The Pimas have a legal and moral right to the use of the river, but 
for the past 35 years, by a neglect tantamount to conspiracy, the 
Indian Bureau guardian“ has permitted the upstream white settlers 
gradually to usurp use of the Indian water until to-day the Pimas are 
unable to subsist on lands which had not only amply supported them 
but supplied a surplus for outside sale. 

In 1924 Congress ordered a storage dam built for the Pimas—to be 
called the Coolidge Dam—to cost $5,500,000,, in order specifically to 
give relief to the suffering Pimas. 

On March 25, 1926, due to the criminal neglect of the Indian 
Bureau, not a bucket of concrete has been poured, 

And aleo to-day Secretary Work has secured further delay on tech- 
nical quibbles while the Pimas die, and Assistant Indian Commissioner 
Edgar B. Meritt tells Congress there are no starving Indians on this 
reservation (Pima), and there are no starving Indians in the United 
States.” 

The Pimas stood by the Union cause in the Civil War. It is a matter 
of official record that in 1863 they furnished the United States Gov- 
ernment 600,000 pounds of wheat on credit. They never attacked the 
white pioneers; never shed a drop of white blood. And this is how 
we treat them. 

AND WHAT is THIS BUT ROBBERY AND OPPRESSION OF ALL INDIANS— 
DESTRUCTIVE INDIAN BUREAU STATESMANSHIP 


The Indian Bureau is sponsoring and attempting to jam through this 
Congress a bill (H. R. 9133) which would destroy any Indian title or 
claim to any vested right or interest in unallotted lands in Executive- 
order reservations. It affects 23,000,000 acres in 10 States, comprising 
two-thirds of the undivided lands remaining to American Indians in 
the entire United States. 

If enacted, the Indians, by Executive order, can be hurtled from the 
homes like trespassers, and by another Executive order leases may be 
granted to oll, coal, timber, water-power, grazing-land, and other pro- 
moters. 

It is manifest that no Indian problem Is comparable with the imme- 
diate necessity of defeating this attempt at wholesale dispossession, 
For two generations—and in some instances for centuries—the Indians 
have in good faith occupied these lands as theirs at the hands of the 
United States Government. 

A hard fight is imminent. The bureau, a powerful oil lobby, and 
Secretary Work are back of this effort to accomplish by law what 
Adbert B. Fall, Work’s predecessor, failed to do by departmental order. 

OIL INCOME TAX OF 37h PER CENT 


The bureau also proposes in this bill that the Indians on such 
reservations be taxed 37 ½ per cent on all oil and gas royalties they may 
receive—which money is to be turned over to the States in which 
the reservations lle—-and the white producers go scot-free of taxes, 
State or Federal. 

CONFISCATING CITIZENSHIP 


The Indian Bureau is further pressing hard for the enactment at 
this session of measures of a most oppressive character which con- 
tinue its despotic control of Indian life, deprive Indians of the equal 
protection of the laws, and make a ghastly farce of the law of 1924 
granting citizenship to Indians. 

By one of these (H. R. 7826) any reservation agent, or his deputies, 
including $10 a month Judges,“ may jail an Indian for six months 
without stated cause, warrant, or trial. By another (H. R. 8050) an 
Indian or any white person can be imprisoned one year and fined 
$1,000 for interfering with an employee of the bureau, and can be 
fined $2,000 and imprisoned one year for attempting to “rescue or 
destroy any article or property“ belonging to an Indian and seized 
by the bureau. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE LAWS NEEDED 


As against such measures advocated by Commissioner Burke and 
Meritt the American Indian Defense Association is actively supporting 
bills introduced by fair-minded Congressmen and Senators which will 
protect the property of the Indians, grant them civil rights, religious 
Uberty, and the protection of the courts consistent with their present 
status of American citizenship. These laws extend to them a fair op- 
portunity to exist, to develop their lives, and to assimilate white civil- 
ization in a natural fashion without being robbed, ‘cowed, and mal- 
treated through the neglect or overt acts of their alleged guardian 
and friend“ —the Indian Bureau, and its 5,000 employees. These 
proposed laws are: 

(4) An act (H. R. 10053, S. 3431) establishing a method of leasing 
Indian oil and gas lands, equitable to all concerned, providing equal 
taxation for white and red men. 

(b) An act (H. R. 10199) vesting in the Indians a title to Execu- 
tlve-order reservations identical with their title to treaty reservations, 

(e) An act (H. R. 9315) establishing civil liberty for the Indians, 
bringing them under the State and Federal laws, safeguarding their 
tribal cultures, abolishing the Indian Bureau's power to jail them 
without trial, to virtually enslave them for unspecified: offenses, and 
to domineer over their religious life. 

(d) Two acts (H. R. 8823 and 9601) establishing due process of 
law for Indians in matters of leasing their lands, making their wills, 
and determining their heirs. 

(e) Two acts (S. 3020, H. R. 8821, S. 8611) bringing the States of 
California and Wisconsin into action for the social welfare of Indians, 
as a precedent for bringing other States into similar action. 


THE BATTLE IN WASHINGTON 


The American Indian Defense Association is bearing the brunt of 
the legislative battle at Washington to defeat the destructive program 
of the Indian Bureau and to enact constructive, enlightened legislation 
which will conserve the lives and property of Indians and redeem our 
promises to them, 

We are fighting a powerful combination of bureaucrats, politicians, 
exploiting interests, and newspaper silence bent on putting over“ 
the most astounding wholesale program of loot and tyranny this cen- 
tury has known in Indian affairs. 

This is not an ordinary year—at all costs we must defeat the whole- 
sale confiscation of reservation lands. " 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN Deransm ASSOCIATION (Ixc.), 
Haven EMERSON, President. 
Joun COLLIER, Eseoutive Secretary. 
Mancn 23, 1926. 
TEAR OFF AND MAIL 
This is also my fight, so— Tell these friends they might help. 


Inclosed find check for - Name Address Oceu 
to help defeat the wholesale con- ae 
fiscation of Indian lands and to 
educate the people of this Nation 
to an enlightened Indian policy. 


To American Indian Defense As- 
sociation, 
Robert Ingersoll Brown, Treas- 


urer, 
67 Morton St., New York, or 
637 Munsey palling: 
Washington, D. C. 
What I have said is in rather a rambling way. It is impossible 
to cover everything incorporated in the several speeches or extended 
remarks of the gentleman from Wisconsin. I think I have covered 
some of the important statements that he has made, and if there are 
other things I have not covered and you have any doubt about them, 
you can probably ascertain yourselves as to the truth of the statements. 
I thank the committee, and if any members of the committee desire 
to interrogate me they may do so, and as far as it Is possible for me 
I will try to answer questions. 


JJ... 


WEDNESDAY, April 1}, 1926. 

The Cuainman. The committee will be in order. I understand Mr. 
Burke wishes to make a brief statement of two or three minutes. If 
there is no objection, Commissioner Burke will be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in what I said on Sat- 
urday I was endeavoring to confine my remarks to the statements made 
in the several speeches that appeared in the Reconb, made by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear]. Incidentally, I presented a 
leaflet that was being circulated apparently for the purpose of solicit- 
ing funds by the Indian Defense Association, and in that circular there 
is a misleading statement with reference to the condition of the Pima 
Indians, and as I did not discuss it, I want to put in the Recorp one 
page from the hearings before the subcommittee of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee on the Interior Department bill, held in March, 
and the portion that I refer to appears on March 11, 1926; I am not 
certain of the date; it begins on page 175 and goes over to page 176, 
If you would Uke it to be read, I will read it. 

Mr. Knorson. If it is not too long, I would like to have it read. 
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Mr. BURKE, I will read it—Mr. Meritt, Assistant Commissioner, was 
before the committee and was interrogated as follows: 


“DEATH RATE AMONG. INDIANS 


“Senator Harris, I should like to ask just what the death rate 
among the Indians is now, compared with the white death rate. 

“Mr. Mrntrr. I have the data here, Mr. Chairman. The death rate 
among the Indians is not very much greater than among the whites. 
In recent years we have very materially reduced the death rate among 
the Indians. The Indians now are increasing in population at the 
rate of several thousand a year. I will get the exact figures and 
put them in the record for you. 

Senator Haggis, If you please. 

“Senator Smoot, You speak of the death rate as covering the whole 
country, not any particular section? 

“Mr, Menirr, Yes. 

“Senator Puipps. But in answer to the Senator's question, Mr. 
Meritt is going to supply the information as to the Pima Indians, 

“Mr, Merirr. I thought your inquiry related to Indians throughout 
the United States. 

“Senator Hanns, Yes; that is what I meant. 

“Mr. Merirr. I will put that in the record. 

Senator Puipps, Did you not want it also as related to the Pima 
Indians separately? ; 

Senator Harris. Yes; I should like to have that, because the state- 
ment made yesterday was rather alarming. 

Mr. Mpritr. I will put the information in the record.” 

The information referred to was subsequently furnished by Mr. Meritt 
as follows: 


“RE DEATH RATE AMONG PIMA INDIANS . 


“The apparently excessive death rate among the Pima Indians 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, as shown by the census 
report for that year is not real, but is due to the correction of former 
census rolls by the recent superintendent, Mr. C. E. Faris. 

“When Mr. Faris took charge of Pima he found that former census 
reports were erroneous in that they had continued to carry a large 
number of Indians as living who were really dead, some of them 
having died years ago. Realizing the importance of having accurate 
rolls, he at once began the making of a corrected roll or census. By 
exhaustive inquiry, whenever and wherever opportunity offered, he 
secured data by which he was enabled to make’a’ census roll that is 
much nearer to being exact than any previous roll, though admittedly 
not entirely correct even now, but in doing so he had to place the 
names of the dead Indians on the roll with the appropriate notations 
as to the approximate dates of death. Accordingly the last census 
roll shows 420 Indians who died prior to June 30, 1924, but who 
were carried on that roll as living at that date; 88 deaths are re 
ported from June 30, 1924, to June 30, 1925, but the exact date of a 
number of these deaths is not known, and it is quite probable that 
a number of them occurred prior to the beginning of the census year. 

“The roll of June 30, 1925, also shows 182 additions by births, of 
which 129 were born prior to June 30, 1924, but which had not been 
enrolled on the census of that date, leaving 53 births as haying oc 
curred during the census year ending June 30, 1925. 

“To recapitulate briefly, the census report of June 30, 1925, drops 
approximately 508 from the roll by death, 420 which should have been 
dropped on the census for June 80, 1924, and reports 182 additions 
by birth, 129 which should have been reported on the previous census. 
These figures indicate that there were 88 deaths during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, and that during the same period there were 53 
births; but as stated above, some of the deaths shown probably oc- 
curred during the previous year. The total census of living Indians 
as of June 30, 1925, is 4,515. : 

“The death rate among Indians throughout the United States dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1925 was 24.84 per thousand, while in 1913 the 
death rate among Indians was 32.24 per thousand.” 

This hearing has been held and this information was available at 
the time that the sheet I refer to was published, and the Rey. Dirk 
Lay was present at the hearings. I would like also to add in connec- 
tion with this Pima question as to their starving, etc., a clipping from 
the El Paso Herald on March 15, 1926, which is as follows: 


[From the Herald, El Paso, Tex., March 15, 1926] 


PIMA INDIANS IN GILA VALLEY ARE STARVING, DENIED—STORIBS FROM 
WASHINGTON TELL HARROWING TALE OF PEOPLE 


“ PHOENIX, ARIZ, March 15 (SP).—From Washington, in connection 
with efforts to secure early action on the San Carlos Dam appropriations, 
have come some stories evidently not intended for Southwestern con- 
sumption. They tell of starvation among the Pima people of the Gila 
Valley, and of a decrease of 25 per cent in population within the past 
four years. One touching tale is of how living infants haye been 
buried with their emaciated dead mothers. The reason set forth for 
this deplorable condition was the lack of water for irrigation of the 
Indian farms, this water drained from the Gila River by predatory 
white farmers upstream. 
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“The fact that the white farmers have taken the low-stage waters 
almost entirely away from the Indians is not disputed. This is a 
condition that has been known for about 30 years, and is the main 
reason for construction of the San Carlos Dam, under which the 
Pimas will be assured water for the cultivation of about 40,000 acres, 
But, according to the persons well informed concerning the tribe, the 
lack of water simply has turned the Pimas toward other occupations 
than farming. S 

“LAUGH AT FAMINE 


“Indians of high standing, including students at the Cook Bible 
School, laugh at the reports of famine on the reservation, stating that 
the Pimas are getting along very well, many of them employed on new 
reclamation and railroad work, looking forward to the time when an 
ample water supply shall be available for their little farms. It is 
declared that there is absolutely no destitution that would involve 
starvation. 

The tribe, including a branch on a small reservation on Salt River, 
10 miles east of Phoenix, has a membership of about 5,000. Save 
occasional relief for the aged, it never has drawn rations from the 
National Goyernment, and it ever has been friendly to the whites aud 
helpful in the warfare against the Apache.” 

There is one further statement, Mr. Chairman, that I overlooked. 
In the speech of Mr. FREAR on March 5 he made this statement: “ The 
Indians in some instances are dying rapidly, and in one State the 
number has decreased from 100,000 to 17,000, due to disease.” 

This is a misleading statement, and if there is any basis for it 
whatsoever it must be with reference to Indians in California, and 
must refer to the early period when it was generally understood that in 
the mad rush for gold there was more or less conflict between the 
whites and Indians, and, possibly, a great many Indians were killed ; 
I do not know, but in recent years there has been no large decrease in 
the Indian population of California from any cause, and I therefore 
say the statement is misleading. In the same paragraph he made a 
statement that “the American Indian since the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs was established has decreased three-fourths in population by 
sickness and neglect.” ‘That is absolutely untrue, as statistics show 
that the Indian population has increased and is increasing. In the 
matter of giving to the Indian proper medical attention, the department 
is governed by appropriations provided by Congress. By reason of the 
{department's activity the appropriation for relief of distress and 
‘medical attention among the Indians has been increased from $40,000 
in 1910 to $700,000 annually at present. > S 

Mr. HAYDEN, I intended to ask you some questions in regard to the 
starving Pimas, but I think you bave covered the matter rather fally. 
1 can only add that I was born within 5 miles of the Pima Indian 
Reseryation, and my first nurse was a Pima Indian woman. I have 
known those Indians all of my life, and I have no better friends than 
members of that tribe, and I am sure if they were in a starving con- 
dition they would not fail to let me know about it, I have not heard 
anything from any Indian of the Pima Tribe or from anyone else 
authorized to speak for them that bears out the statements that have 
been broadcasted of widespread starvation among them. 

Now, I want to ask you a question with respect to the Navajo In- 
dians, because it has been presented to this committee that they have 
‘been greatly abused. Have you any record of the amount of money 
that has been appropriated by Congress in the way of gratuity appro- 
{priations for the benefit of the Navajo Indians? 

Mr. Burke. We have. 
Mr. Haypen, What does that aggregate? 

Mr. Burks. Approximately, in the last 15 years, something more 
than $10,000,000 has been appropriated for the Navajo Indians as 
gratuity appropriation, not reimbursable or charges to them in any 
manner whatsoever. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE oy INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, March 31, 1923, 
The SECRETARY or THE INTERIOR. 

Deak Mr. Secretary; Attention is invited to the decision of former 
Secretary Fall in the appeal of E. M. Harrison from the decision of 
the General Land Office of January 14, 1922, in which his application 
for a prospecting permit under section 13 of the act of February 25, 
1920 (41 Stat. L. 437), for a tract of land in township 45 south, 
range 22 east, S. I. M., Utah, was rejected. The application was 
rejected by the commissioner because the land was within a part of 
the Navajo Indian Reservation withdrawn from the public domain 
by Executive order of May 17, 1884. 

On June 9, 1922, the Secretary reversed the decision of the com- 
missioner, basing his action on the ground that the act of February 
25, 1920, did not expressly exclude from the provisions thereof land 
within Indian reservations. He speaks of the method by which In- 
dian reservations may be created and established, viz, by treaty, by 
legislative enactment, and by Executive order, and after discussing 
them holds that Indian reservations created by treaty or by legislative 
enactment are not subject to the provisions of the general leasing act 
but that Indian reservations created by Executive order are so subject. 
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As a reason for this holding, it is stated that the President by 
Executive order could conyey no title to the land set apart for the 
use of the Indians and that the United States can not be held to 
have reserved for Indian purposes the minerals beneath the surface. 
Mention is made of the act of February 28, 1891 (26 Stat- 795), 
which provides for leasing of unallotted lands on Indian reserva- 
tions “occupied by Indians who have bought and paid for the same,” 
and the Secretary conciudes therefore that Congress having recognized 
the right of the Indians on such reservations to the mineral resources, 
the general leasing act does not apply thereto. Apparently It is con- 
tended that the distinction between Executive order and other Indian 
reservations, so far as the minerals contained therein are concerned, Is 
that Congress has recognized by the act of February 28, 1891, the 
right of the Indians on treaty reservations to the mineral proceeds, 
whereas it has not so recognized the rights of Indians on Executive- 
order reservations. 

By section 26 of the act of June 30. 1919 (41 Stat. L. 3-31), the 
Secretary of the Interior was authorized and empowered to lease 
unallotted land on any reservation within Arizona, New Mexico, and 
certain other States for the purpose of mining valuable metalliferous 
miverals. It is provided therein that the lessee shall pay to the 
United States for the benefit of the Indians certain royalties and 
rentals therein prescribed. The act applies to a number of reserva- 
tions created by Executive order and the right of the Indians oc- 
cupying such reservations to the proceeds of the mining of metalliferous 
minerals is thus clearly recognized by Congress. The act does not 
authorize the leasing of lands for any of the minerals covered by 
the general leasing act of February 25, 1920. 

As to the difference of Indian title to reservations created by treaty, 
legislative enactment, and Executive order, attention is invited to the 
following excerpt from the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in re Wilson (140 U. S. 575): 

“With respect to the first question, it may be observed that the 
White Mountain Indian Reservation was a legally constituted Indian 
reservation. True, when the Territory of Arizona was organized, 
on February 24, 1863 (12 Stat. 664, eh. 56), there was no such 
reservation, and it was created in the first instance by order of the 
President in 1871. Whatever doubts there might have been, if any, 
as to the yalidity of such Executive order, are put at rest by the act 
of Congress of February 8, 1887 (24 Stat. 388, ch. 119, par. 1), the 
first clause of which is ‘That in all cases where any tribe or band 
of Indians has been or shall hereafter be located upon any reserva- 
tion created for their use, either by treaty stipulations or by virtue 
of an act of Congress or Executive order setting apart the same 
for their use, the President of the United States be, and he hereby 
is, authorized, whenever in his opinion any reservation, or any part 
thereof, of such Indians is advantageous for agricultural and grazing 
purposes, to cause said reservation, or any part thereof, to be sur- 
veyed, or resurveyed if necessary, and to allot the lands in said 
reservation in severalty to any Indian located thereon, in quantities, 
as follows: 

“The necessary effect of this legislative recognition was to confirm 
the Executive order and establish beyond challenge the Indian title 
to this reservation.” 

In his decision the Secretary referred, among others to the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in the case of Spalding v. Chandler 
(160 U. S. 394). Attention is invited to the following excerpts from 
the opinion of the court in that case: 

“Tt has been settled by repeated adjudications of this court that 
the fee of the lands in this country in the original occupation of 
the Indian tribes was from the time of the formation of thts Govern- 
ment vested in the United States. The Indian title as against the 
United States was merely a title and right to the perpetual occupancy 
of the land with the privilege of using it in such mode as they saw 
fit until such right of occupation had been surrendered to the Govern- 
ment, When Indian reservations were created, either by treaty or 
Executive order, the Indians held the land by the same character of 
title, to wit, the right to possess and occupy the lands for the uses 
and purposes designated. 

* 5 s * . * * 

“The reservation thus created stood precisely in the same category 
as other Indian reservations, whether established for general or 
limited uses, and whether made by the direct authority of Congress 
in the ratification of a treaty or indirectly through the medium of 4 
duly authorized executive officer.” 

From the foregoing quotations it would seem that the United States 
Supreme Court holds that the Indian title to Executive-order reserva- 
tions is the same as that to reservations created by treaty or by act of 
Congress. 

But it is not only in the right to the proceeds of mineral develop- 
ment that Congress has recognized the Indian title to reservations both 
treaty and Executive order, Section 7 of the act of June 25, 1910 
(36 Stat. 855-857), provides: 

“Src. T. That the mature living and dead and down timber on 
wnallotted lands of any Indian reservation may be sold under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, and the pro- 
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ceeds from such sales shall be used for the benefit of the Indians of 
the reservations in such manner as he may direct: Provided, That this 
section shall not apply to the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin.” 

Congress thus expressly récognizes the right of Indians occupying 
Executive order reservations to the proceeds of the sale of timber. 
It is universally recognized that standing timber is a part of the 
realty. The Supreme Court in the case of the United States v. Cook 
(19 Wall. 591), in considering the question as to the right of Indians 
to sell timber from their reservations, said: “ Timber while standing 
is a part of the realty, and it can only be sold as the land could be.” 

Congress has repeatedly recognized the right of Indians living on 
Executive-order reservations to the proceeds from the sale of the sur- 
plus lands of said reservations. For citations in support of this state- 
ment attention is invited to the following acts: 

The acts of February 20, 1893 (27 Stat. L. 469); March 2, 1895 
(28 Stat. L. 894), and June 10, 1896 (29 Stat. L. 358), in connection 
with reservations in Arizona. 

The acts of June 17, 1892 (27 Stat. L. 52); October 1, 1890 (26 
Stat. L. 658); February 8, 1905 (33 Stat. L. 706), and April 21, 1904 
(33 Stat. L. 224), and in connection with Executive-order reservations 
in California. 

The acts of June 21, 1906 (34 Stat. L. 335), and February 23, 1889 
(25 Stat. L. 687), regarding Execntive-order reservations in Idaho. 

The acts of April 20, 1904 (83 Stat. L. 225), and May 27, 1902 
(32 Stat. L. 260), regarding Executive-order reservations in Nevada, 

The acts of June 1, 1910 (36 Stat. L. 455), and April 21, 1904 (33 
Stat. L. 194), regarding Executive-order reservations in North Dakota. 

The acts of February 13, 1891 (26 Stat. L. 758), and March 3, 
1898 (27 Stat. L. 562), in connection with Executive-order reserva- 
tions in Oklahoma. 

The acts of August 15, 1894 (28 Stat. L. 323), appropriated moneys 
for the Siletz Indians in Oregon for the cession of lands established 
by Executive order. 

The acts of May 27, 1902 (32 Stat. L. 263), and June 15, 1880 
(21 Stat. L. 199), regarding Executive-order reservations in Utah and 
Colorado. 

Congress by the act of June 21, 1906 (34 Stat. L. 377), appropri- 
ated $1,500,000 to pay the Colville Indians for land included within 
their reservation by Executive order, which land had been thrown open 
to settlement under the act of July 1, 1892 (27 Stat. L. 62). By the act 
of March 22, 1906 (34 Stat. L. 80), surplus land on the diminished 
Colville Indian Reservation was opened to settlement, “the net pro- 
ceeds * * from the sale and disposition of the land aforesaid, 
including the sums paid for mineral and town-site lands,” to be de- 
posited in the United States Treasury to the credit of the Indians hay- 
ing tribal rights on the reservation and to be expended for their benefit. 

The act of May 29, 1908 (35 Stat. L. 458), authorized allotments in 
severalty to the Indians on the Spokane Reservation, which was estab- 
lished by Executive order of January 18, 1881, and authorized the dis- 
posal of the surplus lands at the appraised valuation thereof, the pro- 
ceeds to be deposited to the credit of the Spokane Indians. The act 
of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 123-155), authorized and directed the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to lease for mining purposes unallotted land on 
the diminished Spokane Reservation, the proceeds to be paid into the 
Spokane Indian tribal fund. 

When the appeal of Mr. Harrison was under consideration this office 
was given no opportunity to present its views, although property rights 
of the Indians were involved. It was first informed of the decision on 
June 16, 1922, when a copy of a letter to Mr. Gerald Hughes, of 
Denver, Colo., advising him of the decision, was sent here for the infor- 
mation of the office. 

The subject matter Involved is one of great importance to the Indians 
occupying Executive-order reservations. Under the general leasing act 
of February 25, 1920, none of the proceeds arising from the leasing of 
the land will be available for the benefit of the Indians who are entitled 
thereto. It is true that recommendation was made to Congress that 
the act be amended so that the Indians would get one-third of the 
proceeds arising from the leasing of their lands, but such legislation 
was not enacted. 

Both Congress and the Supreme Court of the United States have 
recognized that the Indians have a good title to the lands set apart for 
their use regardless of how such reservation was created. In view of 
the action of Congress in recognizing the right of the Indians to the 
proceeds of the sale of timber on Executive-order reservations, of the 
sale of surplus lands thereof, and when the land is leased under the 
act of June 30, 1919, the office is satisfied that if Congress had in- 
tended the act of February 25, 1920, to apply to Indian reservations 
provision would have been made for the use of all the money arising 
therefrom for the benefit of the Indians occupying the land. The office 
is convinced that if the lands are leased and the funds applied as pro- 
vided in the act of February 25, 1920, the Indians will have a good and 
just claim against the United States therefor. 

This subject is being brought to your attention with the request that 
it be referred to the Solicitor for the Interlor Department for an opin- 
ion as to the Indian title to lands within Executive-order Indian reser- 
vations and also to the applicability of the general leasing act of Feb- 
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ruary 25, 1920, to such lands. In this connection attention is invited 
to the brief filed by the Indian- Rights Association regarding this 
matter. 
Cordially yours, 
Cuas. H. Burke, Commissioner. 
Referred to the solicitor, as suggested. 
Huspert Work, Secretary. 
APRIL 18, 1923. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on next Tuesday, immediately following the remarks of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BERGER], I may be permitted to 
address the Honse for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that on next Tuesday, immediately fol- 
lowing the remarks of the gentleman from Wisconsin, he may 
be permitted to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? : 

There was no objection. 

Ps SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 
R. E. NEUMANN AND WIFE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2210) for the relief of R. E. Neumann and wife. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any nroney in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to R. E. Neumann and wife, of Gal- 
veston, Tex., the sum of $10,000 in full compensation for the death 
of their son, Ernest Neumann, who was kiiled on or about the 25th day 
of February, 1925, in Galveston County, Tex., by an airplane, which 
at the time was being operated by an officer or aviator of the United 
States Army in line of duty. 


With a committee amendment: 
In line 6, strike out “ $10,000” and insert $3,500." 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 


next bill. 
s CHARLES M. UNDERWOOD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2680) for the relief of the estate of Charles M. Under- 
wood. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ètc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to redeem in favor of the estate of 
Charles M. Underwood, deceased, United States registered bonds Nos. 
10101, 10102, 10103, and 10104, in the denomination of $20 each; and 
bond No. 20080, in the denomination of $100, inscribed “ Susie E. 
Haswell”; and bond No. 14095, in the denomination of $500, in- 
scribed “ James H. Jenks, jr.,” all of the 3 per cent loan of 1908-1918, 
without presentation of the bonds, said bonds having been stolen after 
having been assigned in blank by the registered payees, and said reg- 
istered payees having been reimbursed for the bonds by Charles M. 
Underwood, now deceased: Provided, That the said bonds shall not 
previously have been presented to the Treasury Department under such 
circumstances as would necessitate their redemption in favor of the 
person, firm, or bank presenting them: Provided further, That the 
estate of Charles M. Underwood shall first file in the Treasury De- 
partment a bond in the penal sum of the principal of said bonds, in 
such form and with such surety or sureties as may be acceptable to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to indemnify and save harmless the 
United States from any loss on account of the bonds herein described. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 
Page 1, line 10, strike out the word “junior” and insert “ jr.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 
oe SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

HARRY M’'NEIL 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2993) for the relief of Harry McNeil. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,000 to Harry 
MeNeil, of San Francisco, Calif., being a refund on account of the 
forfeiture of a Liberty bond and which through error on the part of 
the clerk of the United States District Court of San Francisco was 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
ae SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

JOEL o. CLORE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 3432) for the relief of Joel ©. Clore. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEEDY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Texas withhold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withhold it, if the gentleman wants 
to be heard. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ESTATE OF WILLIAM P. NISBETT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6227) for the relief of the estate of William P. Nisbett, sr., 
deceased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill seeks to pay $20,530.52 out of the United States Treas- 
ue under unanimous consent, and it is too big a bill, and I 
object. 

1 Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman withhold his objec- 
on? 

Mr, BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Let me state to the gentleman from 
Texas and to the Members of the House why these bills come 
before Congress. There is a general law which covers burglary 
in the Post Office Department up to $10,000. If, as I explained 
the other day on the floor of the House, there happens to be au 
extra $10 or $50 bill in the till, then it has to come to Congress, 
because the law says it must come to Congress. There is no 
question about the burglary and there is no question about 
these stamps being stolen. Congress is the only place where 
this bookkeeping can be corrected. It is not a question of 
fault on the part of the postmaster and it is not a question 
whether we are doing justice to the postmaster. It is just a 
question of readjusting the accounts of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, : 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Nisbett, now dead, never was a con- 
stituent of mine; but I happen to have known him very well 
in his lifetime. He was a man of the very highest integrity, 
and a man who could not have been at all in fault as to the 
loss of this money. He was not even of my party, although 
that does not affect the matter. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not consider those questions. 
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Mr. CRAM TON. And I want to emphasize the fact that 
that is not influencing me in my statement. 

Mr. BLANTON, Big Rapids is a little town of 5,000 or 
6,000 people. Does the gentleman want to encourage post- 
masters in small towns to keep large sums of money in the 
office? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. It is customary in the prominent post 
offices to keep a sufficient supply of postal stock on hand in 
order to supply the little offices that surround that particular 
post office. That was done there and it is being done in my 
home city. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This was not cash, but it was in large part 
postal stock. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know that. Mr. Speaker, when the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. Brepy], who is the acting representa- 
tive of the second assistant floor leader, speaks for 20 minutes 
in order to try to save $300 and then lets a big claim of $20,000 
go through without objection, and this being the bill of the dis- 
tingn’shed gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wooprurr], who 
renders valuable services here all the time on the floor, I am 
not going to stand in its way. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to substitute Senate bill 1360, a bill which is similar to the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to substitute Senate bill 1360, 
which is s'milar to the House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the legal representatives of the estate 
of William P. Nisbett, sr., deceased, fomerly postmaster at Big Rapids, 
Mecosta County, Mich., in the sum of $20,530.52, due to the United 
States on account of postal stamps, war-savings stamps, and money 
order funds which were lost as the result of burglary on the night of 
November 19, 1922. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time,-was read the 
third time, and passed. * . 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

JOEL C. CLORE 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill (H. R. 3432) for the relief of Joel C. Clore be passed 
over without prejudice and remain on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not necessary at the 
present time. $ 

EDWARD J. O'ROURKE, GUARDIAN OF KATIE I. O'ROURKE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6696) for the relief of Edward J. O'Rourke as guardian 
of Katie I. O'Rourke. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 


è 


hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the 


Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,986 to Edward J. 
O' Rourke, as guardian of Katie I. O'Rourke, in full settlement against 
the Government as reimbursement for funds sent through the mails at 
yarions times from September 25, 1920, to June 29, 1925, by Katie I. 
O'Rourke, of whom Edward J. O'Rourke is now guardian, said sums 
haying been received in the dead letter office of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and subsequently deposited in the Treasury as part of the postal 
revenues. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

JOHN DOYLE, ALIAS JOHN GEARY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3625) for the relief of John Doyle, alias John Geary, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 1 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there are a number of these bills of a similar nature having 
to do with Civil War veterans who served their country well 
for a period of six months to several years, They were tap- 
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tured, in some instances, and were exchanged and failed to 
show up with their companies. In each case of that sort I do 
not see how anyone can object to the passage of such a bill, and 
I am, therefore, going to withdraw my objection and let the 
bill pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably dis- 
charged soidiers of the Volunteer Army, John Doyle, alias John Geary, 
shall be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from 
the military service of the United States as a private of Company C, 
Eleventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, on the 10th day of 
January, 1863. 


With the following committee amendment: 

After line 9 insert: 

“Provided, That no back pay, pension, or bounty shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 4785) to enable the Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parkway Commission to complete the acquisition of the land 
authorized to be acquired as a public buildings appropriation 
act, approved March 4, 1913. 


The conference report is as follows: 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. I. 
4785) to enable the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway Com- 
mission to complete the acquisition of the land authorized to 
be acquired by the public buildings appropriation act, ap- 
proved March 4, 1913, for the connecting parkway between 
Rock Creek Park, the Zoological Park, and Potomac Park, 
having met, after full and free conference haye been unable 
to agree. 

F. N. ZIHLMAN, 

ERNEST W. GIBSON, 

THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


ARTHUR CAPPER, 
W. L. JONES, 
WILLIAM II. Kine, 
` Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. Speaker, I also present a conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 8830) amending the act entitled “An act providing for 
a comprehensive development of the park and playground sys- 
tem of the national capital,” approved June 6, 1924, for printing 
under the rules. 

0. H. LIPPS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 815) for the relief of O. H. Lipps. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? . 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated $786.25, not 
otherwise appropriated, to reimburse O. H. Lipps, superintendent of 
the Nez Perce Indian Agency, Lapwal, Idaho, for money advanced by 
him out of his personal funds to replace Indian trust funds in his care, 
which funds were stolen in May, 1921, through the burglary of the 
Nez Perce Indian Agency office and office vault, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to pay the amount 
herein mentioned to O. H. Lipps in full compensation for money so 
advanced. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$901.55, $801.55 of which is for the reimbursement of various Indians 
whose individual funds were taken through a burglary of the Nez 
Perce Indian Agency, Idaho, and $100 to reimburse Abraham Johnson, 
an Indian, for his $100 Government bond stolen in said robbery, and 
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the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to pay 
the amounts herein mentioned to O. H. Lipps, superintendent of the 
Nez Perce Indian Agency, for the purpose of reimbursing the persons 
herein mentioned: Provided, That the sum of $801.55, hereinbefore 
mentioned, is to be credited to the accounts of those Indians to which 
it rightfully belongs, as shown by the records of the superintendent 
of the Nez Perce Indian Agency, Idaho.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ARTHUR F. SWANSON 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1465) for the relief of Arthur F. Swanson, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is authorized and directed to cancel the claim of the United 
States against Arthur F. Swanson, an employee of the Post Office De- 
partment at Blue Island, III., in the sum of $1,370.56, representing 
payments made to him by the collector of customs, Chicago, III., amount- 
ing to $1,075.56, and by the disbursing clerk, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., amounting to $295, all contrary to the provisions 
of the act of May 10, 1916, prohibiting the payment of two salaries to 
any person where the combined amount of such salaries exceeds the 
sum of $2,000 per annum. And the Comptroller General is author- 
ized and directed to pay to F. T. E. Kallum, postmaster at Blue Island, 
III., the sum of $99.15, being the amount refunded by him to the 
United States on account of such erroneous salary payments to the 
said Arthur F. Swanson. The sum of $99.15 is appropriated, out of 
‘any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to carry out 
the provisions of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Comptroller General of the United States is authorized 
and directed to cancel the claim of the United States against Arthur F. 
Swanson as an empleyee, custodian force, Federal building, Blue Island, 
III., in the sum of $992.23, representing payments made to him as such 
employee for the period from July 1, 1920, to September 23, 1923, 
consisting of $574.77 paid to him by J. R. Ford, special disbursing 
agent, Treasury Department, $25 by J. L. Summers, disbursing clerk, 
Treasury Department, and $392.46 by Niels Juul, collector of customs, 
Chicago, III., during which period he also held the position of clerk in 
the post office at Blue Island, III., and his combined compensation as 
such employee, custodian force, and as post-office clerk exceeded $2,000 
per annum, all contrary to the provisions of the act of May 10, 1916 
(39 Stat. p. 120), as amended by the act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 
p. 582), prohibiting the payment of two salaries to any person where 
the combined amount of such salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 per 
annum. 

“And the Comptroller General is authorized and directed to pay to 
F. T. E. Kallum, as custodian, Federal building, Blue Island, III., the 
sum of $99.15 refunded by him to the United States on account of such 
erroneous salary payments to the said Arthur F, Swanson as an em- 
ployee of the custodian force. 

“The sum of $99.15 is appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to carry out the provisions of this 
act.” ‘ 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 

* SAM TILDEN 


The ‘next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 817) for the relief of Sam Tilden. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, will 
not the gentleman let this go over without prejudice? There is 
a question in my mind, and I want to make some further 
investigation. 

Mr. FRENCH. I do not want to be unreasonable about it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I would not like it to come up at this 
time, and I would like to look into it further. 
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Mr. FRENCH. I ask that the bill be passed over without . 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R, 4189) for the relief of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Montgomery, Ala., Jack Thorington, and 39 others. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was on objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That inasmuch as all and singular the covenants, 
conditions, and agreements of the Chamber of Commerce of Montgom- 
ery, Ala., in and by a lease, entered into with the United States on 
November 28, 1917, have been duly and fully observed and 
performed, in all respects, the obligation given on such date and 
conditioned upon the due and full observance and performance of 
such covenants, conditions, and agreements, is hereby declared to be 
void and of no effect; and such chamber of commerce, as principal, and 
Jack Thorington, E. B. Joseph, John P. Kohn, W. T. Sheehan, Bruce 
Kennedy, Albert C. Davis, Emanuel Meertief, Thomas M. Owen, Simon 
Roswald, jr., C. J. Beane, Leon Weil, I. H. DeWees, Hartwell Donglass, 
M. A. Vincentelli, J. E. Britt, R. H. McCaslin, E. C. Taylor, Leo Strass- 
burger, W. D. Lowry, B. J. Weil, George W. Jones, George R. Wright, 
N. L. Walker, Clayton T. Tullis, Sidney Levy, R. F. Ligon, Lucien S. 
Loeb, Gilbert D. Johnson, F. G. Salter, W. M. Jordan, Terry T. Greil, 
W. R. Greene, Maxie D. Pepperman, Leo Klein, J. C. Haas, Ben Fitz- 
patrick, Harry Danziger, Ike Levystein, Stuart May, and Alex Rice, as 
sureties, and their successors, heirs, executors, and administrators are 
hereby declared to be discharged and released from all liabilities under 
such obligation. 


With the following committee amendments: 


On lines 6 and 7, on page 1, strike out the words “have been duly 
and fully observed and performed in all respects” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “have been observed and performed to the satis- 
faction of the War Department.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 


was laid on the table. 


R. S. HOWARD CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was (H. J. Res. 
98) for the relief of R. S. Howard Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 5 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the House of Representatives refer the subject 
matter of this resolution to the Court of Claims for a rehearing, in 
view of the decision of the Supreme Court óf the United States in 
the case of A. W. Duckett & Co. against the United States, decided 
by said court on November 17, 1924, subsequent to the statement by 
the Court of Claims of its conclusion of law on the facts relating to 
the claim of R. S. Howard Co. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. : 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the joint resolution 
was agreed to was laid on the table. 

CLARA PERCY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
894) granting jurisdiction to the Court of Claims of the United 
States. - 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That whereas Elmer Charles Percy was killed 
on January 16, 1920, at Balboa, Canal Zone, Panama, by being run 
down by a truck used by the United States, that jurisdiction be con- 
ferred upon the Court of Claims of the United States to hear and 
determine the question of the Government’s liability for the death 
of said Percy and award damages, if any, to Clara Percy, widow, in 
a sum not to exceed $10,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That within one year from the enactment of this act a petition 
may be filed with the Court of Claims by or on behalf of Clara Percy 
for a hearing upon a claim for damages suffered by the said Clara 
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Percy on account of the death of her husband, Elmer Charles Percy, 
who was struck and fatally injured by a United States Government 
truck in Balboa; Canal Zone, Jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 
such court to hear and determine such claim and to render a judgment 
or decree thereon in a sum not to exceed $10,000. 

“Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropriated such sum as may 
be necessary to pay the amount of any judgment rendered by the 
court.” 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, my attention was di- 
verted when this bill was called up. This is the bill that refers 
to the Court of Claims in the case of Clara Percy. 

Mr. HICKEY. Les. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 10, of the committee amendment, after the figures 
“$10,000,” strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the follow- 
ing language: “ Provided, That said case shall be tried and judgment 
rendered on the same principles and same basis of liability as in like 
cases between private parties and with the same right of appeal: 
Provided further, That notice shall be glven the Attorney General of 
the United States, and upon such notice it shall be the duty of the 
Attorney General to appear and defend for the United States.” 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. This is the same language that is 
‘usually contained when we refer claims to the Court of Claims 
for adjudication, I think it ought to go into this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

DAVID A. VINCENT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 1580) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to sell 
and patent to David A. Vincent certain lands in Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon the payment to the United States of 
$1.25 per acre the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to issue patent to David A. Vincent to a tract of land em- 
bracing 10.75 acres, located within lots 2 and 6, of section 5, township 
7 north, range 13 west of the Indian meridian, situated in Caddo 
County, Okla., said tract of 10.75 acres having been reserved for 
school and park purposes and is no longer needed for such purposes: 
Provided, That payment be made and application filed hereunder in 
the district land office within six months after the approval of this 
act, and that no adverse claim thereto be officially of record as pend- 
ing when the application is allowed and the sale consummated. 


With the following committee amendment, 


1. On page 1, line 3, strike out the figures “$1.25,” and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $10.” 

2. On page 1, line 7, strike out the words and figures “lots 2 and 6 
of section 5,” and insert in lien thereof the words and figures “ lot 2 of 
section 5 and lot 6 of section 6.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

KENNETH A, ROTHARMEL 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2892) for the relief of Kenneth A. Rotharmel. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Kenneth A. Rotharmel, of the city 
of Chicago, in the county of Cook and State of Illinois, the sum ot 
$433.50, in full compensation for arrears of pay, including regular pay, 
forelgn-service pay, and flying pay, during his military service under 
appointment and commission as a second lleutenant, aviation section, 
Signal Offiters’ Reserve Corps, from January 26, 1918, to April 4, 1918. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


GEORGE M, THOMPSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7860) for the relief of Capt. George M. Thompson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is the gentleman from Missouri here? Can anybody tell me— 
are not these men who handle the disbursement of this vast 
amount of money bonded? Are there any bondsmen in th 
case of the employees of this kind? š 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. This claim having been settled, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
objects on account of this bill having been settled? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the bill 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


RELEASE AND QUITCLAIM TITLE OF CERTAIN LANDS TO HOLYMAN 
BATTLE, ETC. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 9274) to release and quitclaim title of certain lands 
to Holyman Battle and his successors in interest. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the title of the United States of America 
in and to the southwest quarter of section 17, township 14 north, 
range 4 east, in what is now Craighead County, Ark., be, and the 
same is hereby, released and quitclaimed to Holyman Battle and his 
successors in interest. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


B. G. OOSTERBAAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1961) for the relief of B. G. Oosterbaan. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Postmaster General is authorized and 
directed to credit to the account of B. G. Oosterbaan, postmaster at 
Muskegon, Mich., in the sum of $8,099.28, and certify said credit to 
the General Accounting Office, being the amount of the deficit existing 
at present in said postmaster's accounts due to the misappropriation of 
funds in said office, for which he was in no way responsible and without 
fault or negligence on his part. 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, have I the privilege of strik- 
ing out the last word? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I notice that the bill is for 
the purpose of compensating some postmaster in the sum of 
$8,000, and there was no objection to the consideration of the 
bill, and I would like to know upon what ground gentlemen 
who have these bills in charge and object to them what par- 
ticular ground they would have in allowing a bill of this kind 
to go through and absolutely object to a bill I introduced, 
which was before the House for consideration, for the paying 
of an amount of money that was stolen from the Cincinnati 
post office. That bill was objected to and I was not even given 
permission or.time to explain the merits of the bill. That bill 
was reported out by the Committee on Claims, in which it had 
an amendment that provided: 


That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to credit the accounts of Joel C. Clore, former postmaster at 
Cincinnati, Obio, in the sum of $8,783.57, due to the United States 
on account of the loss of postal funds, postage stamps, thrift stamps, 
and war-revenue stamps, resulting from burglary of said post office 
on June 16, 1921. 


I would like to inquire whether it is necessary for some one 
who has a meritorious bill to go around beforehand and see 
the committee privately as to the bill, or whether it is the duty 
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of the gentleman to have an opportunity to explain the merits 
of his bill here on the floor. I did not object to this bill. If 
I had known it was a post office bill, in all probability I 
should have objected to it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If the gentleman will yield right there, 
the gentleman realizes that the Committee on Claims gave due 
consideration to his bill and reported it out favorably, and he 
should not take any revenge on the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am praising the Committee on Claims. 
I am not reflecting upon the Committee on Claims. I am 
questioning this committee of our House that is charged with 
the duty of going over bills in order to object. They would 
not give me an opportunity even to explain this bill. The 
Claims Committee has done well, has done its duty, and there 
is no reflection on that committee. They have reported’ out 
this bill, and I am just inquiring into the fact why a gentleman 
can not have an opportunity to explain the merits of a bill by 
the withholding of objection, and, as I say, our committee on 
objections do not even allow an opportunity to do that. 

Mr. BEEDY. . Does the gentleman really want an answer? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Certainly. 

Mr. BEEDY. My answer to the gentleman is this. The 
gentleman, who I recognize is such an able and persuasive 
Representative on this floor, will recognize the bill is rather a 
dangerous bill, and I was afraid if I allowed him to have the 
floor to explain- the bill that the House would pass the bill 
anyhow. The House demonstrated just a few minutes before 
it was not willing to accept an amendment made by me in per- 
fect good faith, and the gentleman on this side has been given 
what is not a pleasant duty for me, and I am endeavoring to 
carry it out. 

I am supposed to have charge of the Private Calendar. I 
want to take charge of it, and I am going to. There are some 
questions about the bill that I wanted to ask the gentleman to 
save time, and if he can answer them satisfactorily he will help 
in passing the bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The gentleman does not even give me a 
chance to explain. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was se 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 


STATE BANK & TRUST co., OF FAYETTEVILLE, TENN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4124) for the relief of the State Bank & Trust Co., of Fayette- 
ville, Tenn. 

The title’ of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to the State Bank & Trust Co., of Fayetteville, 
Tenn., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $1,779.84, such sum being the amount of actual loss sus- 
tained by the bank by reason of the theft or loss of certain Liberty 
bonds while being transmitted as registered mail, caused by the neglect 
or disregard of postal laws and regulations on the part of postal officials 
or employees. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 1 move to strike out the 
last word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think some brief statement should 
be made about the facts in this bill, inasmuch as it brings 
up a rather unusual question. 

The bill is to reimburse a bank at Fayetteville, Tenn., for 
some bonds lost by registered mail. Under the general law, 
especially the law that prevailed at that time, only $50 could 
be recovered from the Post Office Department in cases of that 
kind. It would really be a very dangerous precedent to set 
for Congress to reimburse losses in registered mail except in 
one class of cases, and that is the kind covered by this bill, 
to wit, where the loss was the direct result of either the crimi- 
nal act of a Government employee or the clearly negligent 
act of a Government employee. 

Mr. ARENTZ. It is just for that reason that, in studying 
this bill, I failed to object to it, because there ought to be 
some way in which this registered package could have béen 
receipted for. 

Mr. BLACK of ‘Texas. I want it understood that there are 
those of us in the House who would objeet to reimbursement 


The gentleman from Texas 
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by private bill if registered matter were lost by burglary or by 
storm or by fire or by any of the other usual causes in cases 
of that kind. The Government is not the insurer except for 
the amount clearly provided by law. It is upon that amount 
that the small registration fee is based. If the Government is 
to be held the insurer for larger amounts than that which is 
provided by law, then larger registration fees must be charged, 
I am not sure we should enact any private bill at all for reim- 
bursement in cases of lost registered mall. Certainly we 
should not do it except in cases where the loss is clearly due to 
the negligence or misconduct of a Government employee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the. pro 
forma amendment is withdrawn. The question Ap on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

CHARLES B. BECK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6003) for the relief of Charles B. Beck. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,729.94 to Charles B. 
Beck, postmaster at Richmond, Ind., said sum being the sum he volun- 
tarily paid into the Treasury to make good the amount of public money 
appropriated by a postal clerk, Otto H. Sprong, to his own use, who 
was duly tried and convicted of said crime and punished by imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 

RELIEF OF NOHLE-GILBERTSON CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6615) for the relief of Nohle-Gilbertson Co., a corpora- 
tion of Buford, N. Dak. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

1 SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interfor is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion, to issue patent to Nohle-Gilbertson Co. 
for the east half of section 22, township 25 north, range 56 east, 
Montana principal meridian, upon payment by said corporation of 
the value of said land, to be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior, less 
any amount loaned by said corporation to Christ Hepding and re- 
maining unpaid: Provided, That in no event shall patent so issue to 
said corporation for said land except upon the payment therefor by 
said corporation at the rate of not less than $1.25 per acre. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 
cae SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


The Clerk will report the 


HARVEY DUNKIN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2311) for the relief of Harvey Dunkin. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object in this case. The amount of the claim is small, but 
this is one case that seems to me has no real ground to stand 
upon. 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think the gentleman will distinguish 
a difference between the legality in a court of law and in the 
Committee on Claims, which is practically a court or commit- 
tee of equity. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL.” Of course, this man has no claim. That 
is conceded. But under the law of equity, through no fault of 
the man himself, through a fire, he lost his property. Now, as 
a court of equity 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Let me say this to the gentleman: 
Here is one rule that I think we should follow whenever we 
compensate when losses result from the negligence of some 
employee of the Government. 

In other words, the loss sustained should be the approximate 
result of the negligence of a Government employee. Now, let 
us look at the facts in this case: Here is what the Secretary 
of Agriculture says: * * 

The record in this case discloses that the forest fire which caused 
the damage was purely the result of unavoidable conditions, The 
forest ranger was cleaning up some brush and other infammable ma- 
terial around his administrative headquarters. Before starting the 
fire he had cleared a fire break to avoid its possible spread to other 
lands. Moreover, on the day the brush was burned a light rain was 
falling which continued throughout the day. Before he left the fire 
to get his lunch he took the precaution of piling and burning the knots 
and snags in a cleared space about 100 feet inside of the fire line, 
which is considered ample in the circumstances. 7 

Now, let me read further: 

His claim for compensation under the act of December 29, 1922, 
was disallowed, due to the fact that there was no negligence on the 
part of the forest officer. . 


Now, let me call the gentleman’s attention to this fact: The 
Department of Agriculture had the authority and now has the 
authority under the law to settle this claim if it were due to 
negligence on the part of a Government employee, but the de- 
partment declines to settle it. It says: 

Our forester was not negligent; he used all the precautions that 
any man could be expected to use, and we will not settle it; but we 
recommend that it be passed up to Congress to settle, 


Now, if you settle this claim you adopt the precedent that 
the Government is an absolute insurer for any damages of this 
kind, because this clearly shows that this was due to an act of 
God. Will the gentleman contend that the Government out 
there on those forests has not the right to clean up the débris? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. God did not set this fire? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Oh, no. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The fire was set by a forest ranger. In 
the estimation or judgment of the department the forest ranger 
took all the precautions that were necessary to prevent a spread 
of the fire, but in spite of the precautions the forest ranger 
took the fire spread and the fire burned this man’s property. 
He did not set the fire; he had no way of stopping the fire 
when it was once started, and he did not even know that the 
fire had been set. Therefore, to do justice in this case I think 
the Government should pay. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will make this statement: If the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] or the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. Hawtry] can point to one line in the 
testimony that shows that this Government employee was 
negligent and that through his negligence Mr. Dunkin suffered 
this injury, I will withdraw my objection and withdraw it now. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HAWLEY. This situation arose, as the gentleman has 
stated, by a forest officer burning some property on a rainy, 
windy day. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No; the record shows that he started 
the fire when there was no wind and when it was raining, but 
the next day there came up a 60-mile gale. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have lived in that country all of my life; 
and if there ever was a rain like this without wind, it would 
be a most unusual phenomenon. But outside of that, here was 


this man living on his property by the side of the Government's 
property; this forest ranger started the fire; he went away 
and left it; the fire got away while he was gone and had left 
the fire, a thing which is condemned out there by all forest 
rangers—by the State of Oregon forest rangers and by Gov- 
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ernment forest rangers. On all signs which carry the regula- 
tions you find these words: 


Do not leave your fire burning; do not leave a burning fire. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. We have to settle these claims on 
the evidence furnished, and the evidence is that there was no 
negligence on the part of this Government employee. I further 
submit that if there were negligence the department has the 
authority to settle the claim itself under the general law. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman yield further before he 
objects? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The law has provided a rule by which 
claims may be settled, but we do not clothe the department 
with unlimited discretion. We say “in certain cases.” That 
means that Congress has reseryed to itself the right to deter- 
mine such questions for itself. If a case occurs outside of 
those to be.settled under the law, where there is a just claim 
on the part of the claimant for relief at the. hands of the 
Government for something he has suffered and which arose 
out of some act on the part of the Government, we reserve to 
pany a the right to settle such a claim on the ground of 
equity. 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. If you settle this kind of a claim, you 
make the Goyernment an absolute insurer against any loss 
that may occur in this manner. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


P. H. DONLON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5063) for the relief of P. H. Donlon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 2 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $200.34, to compen- 
sate P. H. Donlon, of Ruthven, Iowa, for actual financial loss sus- 
tained by him, without negligence on his part, through refund already 
made to the Post Office Department, wherein postal funds for which 
he was responsible as postmaster of Emmetsburg, Iowa, were on de- 
posit in the Emmetsburg National Bank, of Emmetsburg, Iowa, where 
said bank failed under date of March 2, 1921, and was liquidated, none 
of said sum being repaid from the assets of said bank. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Dicxrtnson] something about this bill. 
In reading over the report it seems that the second dividend 
declared by the receiver in this case, instead of being applied 
to the reduction of the claim, was applied to the reduction of 
this postmaster's indebtedness at the bank. Now, why should 
the Government make any reimbursement in that case to the 
extent of $51.04, the amount of the second dividend? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I think that has already been 
given credit for. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. There is nothing to show that in the 
hearings. At least I have not been able to find it. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It was my understanding that he 
added to his dividends the amount he had been given credit for 
on the bank indebtedness. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I of course would have no objection 
to this man being reimbursed for his real loss, and I thought 
the gentleman could give us the information. Undoubtedly, if 
he is getting reimbursement for a dividend that was applied to 
the liquidation of his own indebtedness, he ought not to have it. 

Mr. ARENTZ. In the affidavit of P. H. Donlon, page 2 of the 
report, he speaks of certain deposits, including indorsed notes, 
and so forth, to cover post-office deposits, and the receiver of 
the bank eliminated certain of these notes so that it was im- 
possible for him to send on to the Government depository else- 
where the proper amount, and this was $51.04, if I remember 
correctly, less than the full amount, and the postmaster is 
asking that this amount be credited to his account so that the 
matter will be balanced. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Two hundred dollars. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No; that $50 merely offset the 
$51 that he owed on the note of his sister that he had indorsed. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Is the gentleman sure that this $234 
represents the actual loss, not including the $51.04 that was 
applied to the liquidation of his own indebtedness? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. That was my understanding, and 
I did not know there was any question about it at all. I had 
not heard it questioned until the gentleman suggested it here, 
but I have not the original proofs here with me. 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am taking my facts from the fol- 


lowing statement of the Comptroller of the Currency: 


You are advised that Mr. Donlon had indorsed a note in the bank for 
his sister. This note was. secured by a mortgage upon certain real 
estate owned by the sister. She has since died and the real estate was 
insufficient to secure the amount due the bank. In other words, the 
sister was insolvent, and in such circumstances Mr. Donlon, as indorser 
of the note, was Mable for its payment. Therefore the receiver with- 
beid check from Mr. Donlon in the sum of $51.04, which was the 
amount of the second dividend due him on his claim. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The total dividend that the receiver paid on 
these bank funds was 60% per cent, and among these funds 
should have been $50.14 more, but the receiver turned that 
down because of the indorsement. That merely refers to this 
particular note of $50.14, but the full credit received from the 
dividends received from the receiver amounted to $310.08, and 
the total indebtedness to the Government was $200 in excess of 
this amount. ; 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. Well, if the gentleman has satisfied 
himself about it 

Mr. ARENTZ. I feel satisfied about it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If the gentleman is satisfied that by 
the enactment of this bill the Goyernment will not be doing 


more than allowing credit for the actual loss sustained, I shall 


not object. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


J. M. HEDRICK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6080) for the relief of J. M. Hedrick. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. : 

-The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to J. M. Hedrick, former postmaster at 
Flourtown, Montgomery County, Pa., the sum of $45.21, erroneously col- 
lected. : 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 7, strike ont the figures 845.21“ and insert in leu thereof 
“ $41.81.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. A s 


J. B. ELLIOTT i 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7027) for the relief of J. B. Elliott. i 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. : 3 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $470.61, to J. B. Elliott, 
postmaster at Athens, Tenn., being the amount paid out by him as the 
result of services rendered by an expert in burning open the doors of 
a safe in the post office at Athens, Tenn., which refused to function on 
July 10, 1922. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


WALTER W. PRICE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8176) for the relief of Walter W. Price. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. I am informed that there is a 
similar Senate bill on the Speaker’s table, and without objec- 
tion the Senate bill will be considered in lieu of the House bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Be it enacted, eto., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 

| authorized and directed, to credit the accounts of Walter W. Price, late 

| Postmaster at Oneida, Tenn., in the sum of $10,233.27, on account of 
the loss of postal funds and war-saving stamps resulting from the bur- 

| glary of the First National Bank Building on May 16, 1920. 


| The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. ; 
A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


ENRIQUETA KOCH V DE JEANNERET 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bin 
(H. R. 8896), for the relief of Enriqueta Koch v de Jeanneret. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, étc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Enriqueta Koch v de 
| Jeanneret, of Valparaiso, Chile, out of any money in the Treasury 
| not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 as complete indemnity 
| for injuries to Lucia de Jeanneret, her daughter, occasioned by an 
| assault at Valparaiso by Andrew Stanley Kondek, seaman, United 
| States Navy, on February 4, 1921, and as reimbursement of all expenses 
| caused thereby, : 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 6 strike out the figures “$5,000 and insert in lieu thereot 
the figures 52,000.“ -< 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and pussed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


JAMES GAYNOR 

The next business on the Private Calendar was 
2184) for the relief of James Gaynor. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? * i 

Mr. BEEDY. Reserving the right to object, I notice on page 
7 of the report there is a power of attorney running to Joseph 
B. Perskie to settle this claim for the Government. I wondered 
if there was not an agreement for fees. It is suggested that we 


the bill (H.R. 


might be dealing with an ambulance case. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. I would like to say to the gentleman 
from Maine, or any other Member of the House, that attor- 
neys’ fees, not to exceed a certain percentage, has been usually 
attached to bills. The committee had previously adopted 
that policy, but due to general objection on the part of the 
Members of the House has not included it in later bills. This 
man was obliged to do business for the Government through an 
attorney, and consequently the attorney is entitled to some- 
thing, but I leave it to others to say how much it will be. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to James Gaynor the sum of $5,000 
for bodily injuries sustained by him on May 24, 1925, on which date he 
was struck by an automobile, the said automobile being a Post Office 
Department mail truck driven by one Sylvester Thomas, who was then 
and there in the employ. of the Atlantic City post office, said injuries 
necessitating the amputation of the left foot above the ankle. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 5 after the word “appropriated,” insert the following: 
“and in full settlement against the Government.“ In line 6 strike 
out the figures 55,000,“ and insert in lieu thereof “ $3,508," 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment: 


Page 2, line 3, after the word “ankle” insert: Provided, That no 
part of the amount of any item appropriated in this bili in excess of 
15 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
| agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services ren- 
dered’ or advances made in connection with said claim: Provided, 
That it shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attor- 
| neys to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum which in the 
| aggregate exceeds 15 per cent of the amount of any item appropriated 
| in this bili on account of services rendered or advances made in con- 
| nection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
| Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
ee a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 

sum not exceeding 51,000.“ 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Maine. 

The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


RUPHINA M. ARMENTROUT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5341) for the relief of Ruphina M. Armentrout. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. - 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Ruphina M. Armentrout the 
sum of $10,000, in full satisfaction of all claims against the United 
States on account of her husband, W. G. Armentrout, baving been 
accidentally shot and killed while performing his duties as section 
foreman on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, by a soldier who at the 
time of the accidental shooting was in the service of the United States 
guarding the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad property in Virginia. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 6 strike out the figures 510,000“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $5,000." 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
H. H. HINTON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7809) for the relief of H. H. Hinton. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will report the amendment instead of 
the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the account of H. H. Hinton, post- 
master at Lumberton, Miss., in the sum of $16,609.36, due the United 
States on account of postage stamps, war-savings certificate stamps, 
and war-tax revenue stamps, which were lost as the result of burglary 
on May 24, 1920. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


HENRY T. HILL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7134) for the relief of Henry T. Hill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James] 
or some one who has this bill in charge, relative to the cir- 
cumstances as to why Mr, Hill was convicted of being asleep 
at his post during time of war. It does not say anything in 
the report that accompanies the bill. Unless Mr. James is 
here, I will ask that it be passed over. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, on page 2 of the re- 
port it shows that a hearing was had by the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House, and it is stated that the proof shows 
that he had been wrongfully convicted. 

Mr. ARENTZ. It does not show how he was wrongfully 
convicted on page 2 of the report. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The Military Affairs Committee 
held a hearing, and their decision was as follows: 


The committee that has had this case under investigation feels that 
a great injustice has been done Private Hill; that Congress ought to 
immediately grant him the relief asked; and we respectfully submit 
that this bill should pass Congress at the very earliest possible date, 
because this is the most outrageous and inexcusable verdict that has 
ever come to the notice of the membership of this committee. It as- 
sauits every honest instinct of all who read this record. It is entirely 
out of harmony with truth and right. This verdict brings disgrace 
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and disrepute upon the military system of our country. This verdict 
ought not to stand longer as a glaring wrong done an innocent private 
soldier and eltizen of the United States. 


Mr. ARENTZ. I have read that. 
stances? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The circumstances were that he 
was railroaded; he was not guilty. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Does the report clearly show that? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Absolutely. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I withdraw my objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Henry T. Hill, late of Com- 
pany D, Sixteenth United States Infantry, the sum of $961, in full 
compensation for 35 months’ back pay, 2 months’ extra pay, 3 years’ 
clothing allowance, mileage or travel pay as per special act of Con- 
gress, 1901, and reimbursement for transportation and subsistence 
money expended for travel from San Francisco, Calif., to Detroit, 
Mich., said amounts accrued to the above, Pvt. Henry T. Hill, for 
services rendered in the military service of the United States in the 
Philippine Islands during the late insurrection, 1899-1900. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


MES. G. A. GUENTHER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7943) for the relief of Mrs. G. A. Guenther, mother of 
the late Gordon Guenther, ensign, United States Naval Air Corps. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, this is the case of reimbursement of a mother for the 
loss of her son, who was an enlisted man in the United States 
Naval Air Corps. Now, of course, the ordinary rule is to com- 
pensate the dependent parent by a monthly compensation, and 
in reading the report on this same bill, made at a former Con- 
gress, I see she had been unable to obtain compensation from 
the Veterans’ Bureau or from the Pension Department. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. First, in reference to the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, under the terms of the act it did not seem to 
apply to this kind of cases. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I just wanted to see. I have no 
objection to the present consideration of the bill if she is not 
being compensated as in other similar cases. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. No. First, we tried to get relief 
through the Veterans’ Bureau, and then it was referred to the 
Pension Office; and this seemed to come within A gronn of se 
that did not come in the general scope, that did not happen to 
be included. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. There has been no ruling since the 
report, nor is she receiving compensation under the general 
law? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. No. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I have no objection to the bill, and 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. G. A. Guenther, Jefferson 
City, Mo., mother of the late Gordon Guenther, ensign United States 
Naval Air Corps, the sum of $10,000, on account of the death of her 
said son, who was killed in line of duty on April 23, 1923, when the 
plane, Aero M, in which he was riding, crashed into the sea. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 1, line 8, strike out $10,000 and insert 
$5,000, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table., 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN OFFICERS, ETO., OF THE UNITED STATES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 3436) for the relief of certain officers and former officers of 
the Army of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 


What were the circum- 


1926 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. I ask that this go over without 
prejudice, as it involves a large number of claims. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Texas this bill was sent by the department to the Speaker 
of the House and reported by the chairman of my committee. 
We went over it very carefully. Many of these officers have 
been delayed in getting money charged against their account, 
The War Department is anxious to have it passed to clear their 
books as officers are calling up every week to see if they are 
going to get this relief. Officers are calling up every week to 
see if they are to get relief. Unless there is some specific 
feature of the case that the gentleman would like to have ex- 
plained, I wish he would let it go through. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It involves a large number of claims. 
To be perfectly frank, I did not know that we were to have 
claims before us to-day. I thought they were to be taken up 
to-morrow. I have not had the time yet to read the report on 
this bill. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If the gentleman wants time to 
consider it, we can have it passed over without prejudice. 
Mr. Speaker, I make the request that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

ULRIC 0, THYNNE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3446) for the relief of Ulrie O. Thynne. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object, for the same 
reason as in the case of the other bill. I have not had time to 
read the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman's request? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
bill. 


The Clerk will report the next 


LESLIE WARNICK BRENNAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2237) for the relief of Leslie Warnick Brennan. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes, Mr. Speaker; I make the same 
objection. It is the bill introduced by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Davenport]. I did not know that to-day would be 
claims day. This bill involves $16,000. I have not had time 
to read the report. For that reason only I object at this time. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Is the gentleman going to object to 
all the claims from my committee because he has not had time 
to read the reports? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. To any bills involving that much 
money and with reports of that length I am going to object. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. It is a very simple and just bill. I 
think I can make it clear to the gentleman in a very few 
minutes if there is any question he wishes to ask. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The report on this bill covers 14 
pages and involves an expense of $16,000. It may be entirely 
meritorious, but . 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The bill grows out of an action 
for which the Government has already paid property damages. 
No; I am in error about that. That applies to another bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Texas 
reserve the right to object? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gen- 
tleman and Members of the House that this bill involves a 
ease of long-standing injustice. In the year 1917, after the 
outbreak of the war, Mr. Brennan, who hails from Utica, N. Y., 
conceived the idea of developing motion pictures at West Point 
for the purpose of training the millions of men in the Army 
at that time in training camps. The Army collaborated with 
him constantly all through the process. The War Department 
passed on the films. They were taken oyer by the Government 
in the training camps. This claimant never saw the films 
again and he has never been reimbursed in the slightest degree 
for the expenses he incurred. 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. The claim may be meritorious, and 
it is not my purpose at this time to dispute the merits of the 
claim, but simply because it involves a large sum of money and 
a report of 13 or 14 pages I ask unanimous consent that it go 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

2 5 SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk wil report the next 


CLAIMS FOR LOSS OF PROPERTY AND PERSONAL INJURIES INCIDENT 
TO THE OPERATION OF THE ARMY 5 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9035) for the payment of claims for damages to and loss of 
property, personal injuries, and for other purposes incident to 
the operation of the Army. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to settle the fol- 
lowing claims for damages to and loss of private property, for per- 
sonal injuries, and refund of money arising incident to the operation 
of the Army, namely: 

To August Thiele, Brilon, Germany, $100; to Lina Rupp, Neckarwim- 
mersbach, Germany, $200; to Leopold Walford (London) (Ltd.), 29 
Great St. Helens, London, England, $1,840.75, or so much thereof as 
might be required to purchase exchange, not to exceed the amount 
of £378.5.0; to Louis Bringer, 154 Boulevarde Malesherbes, Paris, 
France, $325, or so much thereof as might be required to purchase 
exchange, not to exceed the amount of 6,500 French francs. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table, 
ee SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

CURTIS L, STAFFORD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1481) to authorize the President to appoint Capt. Curtis L. 
Stafford a captain of Cavalry in the Regular Army. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I would like to ask the gentleman who has this bill in charge 
what is its nature? 

Mr. ARENTZ. An officer of the Regular Army has a certain 
number on the list. It happened that this man was born in 
February of a certain year, and he was placed on the rolls as 
having been born in July. Advances would have occurred in 
February and July, and instead of being advanced as he would 
have been if his name had been set down correctly as having 
been born in February, he was put back several numbers. This 
bill, which is similar to a number of others, does nothing more 
nor less than give the man the justice that he is entitled to. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The bill provides that the President is 
authorized to appoint Captain Stafford a captain of cavairy in 
the Regular Army? 

Mr, ARENTZ. Yes. The report shows that— 


Captain Stafford was born February 8, 1894, as shown by the Army 
Register and his 201 file, but the board which formed the promotion 
list erroneously assumed that he was born July 8, 1894. His name 
appeared among the first lieutenants on the promotion list number 5773 
in Army Register, 1923. If he had been properly placed on the list 
according to age, he should follow immediately after Capt. Orlen N. 
Thompson, No. 5741, Army Register, 1923, with rank as captain from 
July 1, 1920, and would not have been demoted from captain to first 
Uentenant under the provisions of the act of June 30, 1922, as amended 
by the act of September 14, 1922, 


This is merely to advance him in the line that he was really 


entitled to. 


Mr. STEPHENS. Does the gentleman's colleague agree to 
this? 

Mr. ARENTZ. He does not know a thing about this bill. I 
will say to the gevtleman from Ohio that I was asked to take 
over one-half of this Private Calendar. I will try to study 
every bill as conscientiously as possible, and I shall not object 
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to any bill which I think has merit. I will not object to any 
where there is a question in my mind and where the committee 
bas given it attention. As I say, I am handling every other 
bill on this calendar, and the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Brepy] is handling those I am not handling. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The gentleman will give a Member an 
opportunity to explain the merits of his bill, will he not? 


Mr. ARENTZ. Well. I am sure the gentleman from Maine 
is fair in every instance. He may not have understood the 
case. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the President of the United States be, and 
hereby is, authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, Curtis L. Stafford a captain of Cavalry in the Regular 
Army of the United States with rank from July 1, 1920: Provided, 
That no back pay or allowances shall accrue as a result of the passage 
of this act, and there shall be no increase in the total number of 
captains of the Regular Army now authorized by law by reason of the 
passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


Is there objection? 


LOUIS MARTIN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 3382) for the relief of Louis Martin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, or any branch thereof, Louis Martin shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a private of Company B, Eleventh In- 
fantry, January 31, 1900: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior 
to the passage of this act. 

With the following committee amendment: 

In line 8, after the word “ Infantry,” insert the words “ January 
31, 1900.“ > A 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
he bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. . 
GEORGE E. KRAUL. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5293) to authorize the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to appoint Capt. George E. Kraul 
a captain of Infantry, with rank from July 1, 1920. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk rea” the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
hereby is, authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, George E. Kraul a captain of Infantry in the Regular 
Army of the United States, with the rank from July 1, 1920: Pro- 
vided, That no back pay or allowances shall accrue as a result of the 
passage of this act, and there shall be no increase in the total num- 
ber of captains of the Regular Army now authorized by law by reason 
of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

SHERMAN MILES 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9775) for the relief of Sherman Miles. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he fs 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
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ury not otherwise appropriated, to Maj. Sherman Miles, United States 
Army, the sum of $380.55, in reimbursement of the said amount paid 
by him for the storage, from January 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, of 
household effects and professional books used by him when first Heu- 
tenant, Field Artillery, United States Army, military attaché at Sofia, 
Bulgaria, within his authorized allowance and in the performance of 
his duties, and necessarily left by him there, because of the exigencies 
of the World War, when he was ordered to Russia as military attaché 
and observer, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ANTHONY MULLEN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2166) for the relief of Anthony Mullen. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, Anthony Mullen, who was a member of Company K, Fifteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been discharged honorably from the military service 
of the United States as a of that organization on the — day 
—, : Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. á 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


GORDAN A. DENNIS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2491) for the relief of Gordan A. Dennis. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. f 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of all laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Gordan A. Dennis, late of the Twentieth Infantry, shall be held to 
have been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States on May 5, 1909: Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


WADE W. BARBER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4825) to revoke and set aside a discharge without 
oe issued to Wade W. Barber, Bancroft, Nebr., October 28, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? > 

There was no objection. ~ 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That à discharge without honor, issued to Wade 
W. Barber, late of Company F, Thirty-fifth Volunteer Infantry, by Spe- 
cial Order No. 252, October 28, 1899, signed by Major General Miles, 
commanding, and H. C. Corbin, adjutant general, be immediately re- 
voked and set aside by reason of the extenuating circumstances which 
brought the issuance of said discharge without honor about, and by 
reason of said Wade W. Barber's meritorious services in the Army of 
United States while in the Philippines. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privi- 
leges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Wade W. Barber, 
of Bancroft, Nebr., who was a member of Company F, Thirty-fifth 
Infantry, United States Volunteers, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been discharged honorably from the military service 
of the United States as a private of that organization on the 3d day 
of January, 1900: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
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allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 
act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read as follows: 
relief of * ade W. Barber.“ 


JOSEPH L. KAHM 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7429) for the relief of Joseph L. Rahm. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bill 
and resolutions of the following titles: 

H. R. 2009. An act for the relief of C. M. Rodefer; 

II. J. Res. 149. Joint resolution to provide for membership of 
the United States in the Central Bureau of the International 
Map of the World; and 

H. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution to provide for the participa- 
tion of the United States in a congress to be held in the city of 
Panama, June, 1926, in commemoration of the centennial of the 
Pan American Congress which was held in the city of Panama 
in 1826. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment the bills of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 6556. An act for the establishment of artificial bathing 
pools or beaches in the District of Columbia; and 

H. R. 9761. An act entitled “An act to supplement the nat- 
uralization laws by extending certain privileges to aliens who 
served honorably in the military or naval forces of the United 
States during the World War.” - 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 8830) entitled “An act amending the act en- 
titled An act providing for a comprehensive development of 
the park and playground system of the National Capital,’ 
approved June 6, 1924.” 

EDWARD J. BOYLE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H: R. 8766) for the relief of Bdward J. Boyle. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and. benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Edward J. Boyle, who was a member of Company C, Third United 
States Engineers, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
discharged honorably from the military service of the United States as 
a private of that organization on the 5th day of December, 1905: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yete whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


“A bill for the 


J. M. HOLLADAY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1828) for the relief of J. M. Holladay. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the Treas- 


ury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to J. M. Holladay, 
of Marion, 8. C., the sum of $4.80. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3278) for the relief of A. S. Rosenthal Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of A. S. Rosenthal Co., a corpora- 
tion organized and existing under the laws of the State of New York, 
and engaged in the business of importing silks in the city of New 
York, in said State, for damages for the loss and nondelivery of one 
case of silk belonging to said company while the said case of silk was 
in the custedy of the United States at the United States appraisers’ 
stores in the city of New York, in October or November, 1914, and for 
the duty paid or secured to the United States thereon, be referred to 
the Court of Claims, with jurisdiction and authority to hear and deter- 
mine the same to judgment, with the right of appeal as in other cases: 
Provided, That no suit shall be brought under the provisions of this 
act after six months from the date of the passage thereof. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
OWNERS OF THE STEAMSHIP “BRITISH ISLES” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
493) for the relief of the owner of the steamship British Isles. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the British Petroleum Co. 
(Ltd.), owner of the steamship British Isles, against the United States 
of America for damages and loss alleged to have been caused by col- 
lision between said vessel and the United States steamship Western’ 
Maid on the 10th day of January, 1919, upon the anchorage ground 
off Stapleton, Staten Island, in the harbor of New York, may be sued 
for by said British Petroleum Co. (Ltd.) in the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of New York, sitting as a court 
of admiralty and acting under the rules governing such court; and said 
court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit and to 
enter a judgment or decree for the amount of such damages and costs, 
if any, as shall be found to be due against the United States in favor 
of the owner of the said steamship British Isles or against the 
owner of said steamship in favor of the United States, upon the same 
principles and measures of liability as in like cases in admiralty 
between private parties, and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, 
That such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of 
the United States as may be provided by order of the said court, and it 
shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States 
attorney in such district to appear and defend for the United States: 
Provided further, That said Suit shall be brought and commenced 
within four months of the date of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the 1 — by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CLAIMS ARISING FROM THE SINKING OF THE STEAMSHIP 
“ ALMIRANTE ” 

The next business on fhe Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 494) for the relief of all owners of cargo aboard the Ameri- 
can steamship Almirante at the time of her collision with the 
U. S. S. Hiško. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claims of all owners of certain ship- 
ments of merchandise which were laden on board of the American 
steamship Almirante, at the time hereinafter mentioned, against the 
United States of America for damages alleged to have been caused by 
collision between the U. S. S. Hisko and said American steamship 
Almirante on the 6th day of September, 1918, off the coast of the State 
of New Jersey, may be sued for by the said owners of cargo, in the 
District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New 
York sitting as a court of admiralty and acting under the rules govern- 
ing such court; and sald court shall have jurisdiction to hear ind 
determine such suits and to enter judgments or decrees for the amounts 
of such damages, and costs, if any, as shall be found to be due against 
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the United States in favor of the owners of said cargo or against the 
owners of said cargo in favor of the United States, upon the same 
principles, and measures of liability as in Uke cases in admiralty be- 
tween private parties, and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, 
That such notices of the suits shall be given to the Attorney General 
of the United States as may be provided by orders of the said court, 
and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United 
States Attorney in such district to appear and defend for the United 
States: Provided further, That said suits shall be brought and com- 
menced within four months of the date of the passage of this act. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
+ FRED V. PLOMTEAUX 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
553) for the relief of Fred V. Plomteaux. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $125 to Fred V. Plomteaux, 
of Espanola, N. Mex., as relmbursenrent for the loss of two horses, 
one having died while in use on official business on May 12, 1916, and 
the other being killed on account of an Injury sustained while in official 
use on July 8, 1914; said horses being the personal property of Fred V. 
Plomteaux and used by him in the performance of his duties as forest 
ranger. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
i TENA PETTERSEN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
959) for the relief of Tena Pettersen. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Tena Pettersen, former widow 
of Niles Alvin Trulson, the sum of $375, the proceeds of certain timber 
cut upon the southwest quarter northeast quarter, northwest quarter 
southeast quarter, northeast quarter southwest quarter, and lot 3, 
section 18, township 159 north, range 28 west, fifth principal meridian, 
Minnesota, homestead entry Cass Lake 01351, which was paid into the 
Treasury of the United States on or about August 30, 1912, pending 
final proof upon the homestead entry on said land to which said Tena 
Pettersen now has patent. 2 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
MADISON DEBATES OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION, ETO. 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged concurrent 
resolution from the Committee on Printing and ask for its 
present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers a 
resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the Declaration of Independence of the 13 United States 
of America was proclaimed on the 4th day of July, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and seventy-six, whereby the United 
States assumed “the separate and equal station among the powers of 
the earth to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle 
them“; and 

Whereas the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence is to be celebrated in 1926 throughout the length and 
breadth of this indestructible Union of indestructible States,” now 
happily 48 in number; and 

Whereas through the government of the Federal Union established 
on the 4th day of March, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-nine, under the Constitution of the United States 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence were rendered effec- 
tive and representative government made its formal entry into the 
world; and 

Whereas the movement for a revision of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion so as to “render the Federal Constitution adequate to the exi- 
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gencies of the Government and the preservation of the Union,” was 
conducted by James Madison, of Virginia, later a delegate to the Fed- 
eral Convention and fourth President of the United States, to whom 
there is no public monument at the seat of government of the Nation, 
and by Alexander Hamilton, of New York, later a delegate to the 
Federal Convention and first Secretary of the Treasury under the Con- 
stitution, in commemoration of whose services a bronze statue, erected 
by the private munificence of an anonymous donor, was recently placed 
on the steps of the National Treasury; and 

Whereas the safety of republican institutions admittedly and pro- 
verbially depends upon the frequent recurrence to first principles; and 

Whereas the representative government of the States of the Ameri- 
ean Union organized under the Federal Constitution is threatened 
without and its principles are inadequately known and appreciated 
within the United States by multitudes of our fellow citizens enjoying 
its inestimable benefits; and 

Whereas an authentic and accurate account was kept by James 
Madison of the proceedings in the Federal Convention in which the 
Constitution was framed, the texts of the debates and proceedings 
ef which could be published in one small volume and ought to be 
widely distributed as a public document, together with the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, the Constitu- 
tion, the instructions to the Delegates to the Federal Convention, the 
instruments of ratification of the States, and the texts of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there shall be compiled, printed with illustrations, and bound 
as may be directed by the Joint Committee on Printing 10,000 copies 
of the Madison Debates of the Federal Convention, together with 
the Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, the 
Constitution, the instructions to the Delegates to the Federal Con- 
vention, the instruments of ratification of the States, and the texts of 
the amendments to the Constitution, and other relevant and perti- 
nent historical documents for distribution in the year 1926 in com- 
memoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Decla- 
ration of Independence of the United States of America, to the end 
“that government of the people, by the people, for the people shail 
not perish from the earth,” of which 3,000 copies shall be for the 
use of the Senate and 7,000 copies for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A. v. YEARSLEY 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 


(8. 977) for the relief of A. V. Yearsley. 


The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to A. V. Yearsley, of Port 
Penn, Del., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $87.22, said sum being due A. V. Yearsley 
for merchandise furnished to the Reedy Island naval station mess 
during the year 1918. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


THE P. DOUGHERTY CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1519) for the relief of the P. Dougherty Co. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of The P. Dougherty Co., a cor- 
poration created by and existing under the laws of the State of 
Maryland, owners of the barge Maine, against the United States, for 
damages alleged to have been caused by collision between the sald 
barge and the United States steamship Lake Lida in Ellzabeth River 
on the afternoon of March 13, 1920, may be sued for by the said 
The P. Dougherty Co., or by S. G. Miller, the agent of the said 
company, and master of the barge Maine at the time of said collision, 
in the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
Virginia, sitting as a court of admiralty and acting under the rules 
governing such court; and said court shall have jurisdiction to hear 
and determine such suit and to enter a judgment or decree for the 
amount of such damages, and costs, if any, as shall be found to be 
due against the United States in favor of the said The P. Dougherty 
Co., or in favor of the company's agent, S. G Miller, as master of 
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said barge Maine, on behalf of said owner, upon the same principles 
and measures of liability as in like cases in admiralty between private 
parties and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice 
of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of the United: States 
as may be provided by order of the said court; and it shall be the 
duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States Attorney 
in such district to appear and defend for the United States: Provided 
further, That said suit shall be brought and commenced within four 
months from the date of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

EMILE GENIREUX 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 2906) for the relief of Emile Genireux. ? 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enuctcd, ete., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and any laws conferring honors, rights, benefits, and privileges upon 
honorably discharged members of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, 
thelr widows and dependent relatives, Emile Genireux, alias Emile 
Genereux, shall bereafter be held and considered to have been honor- 
ably discharged from military service of the United States as a private 
in Company D, Ninth Regiment United States Infantry, on May 9, 
1901; Provided, That no back pay, back pension, or other back allow- 
ance shall accrue by reason of the passage of this act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The bill H. R. 8168 was laid on the table. 


MRS W. H. REMINE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2635) for the relief of Mrs. W. H. ReMine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Mrs, W. H. ReMine, 
widow of First Lieut. W. H, ReMine, Medical Corps, United States 
Army, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $2,156.89 for the loss of her furniture, household goods, 
and personal effects caused by shipment on United States transport 
Madawaska. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
GERALDINE KESTER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5441) for the relief of Geraldine Kester, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, this bill 
ought to pass, but it ought to be reduced. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. According to the surgeon 
who handled this case, it is entirely meritorious, 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to tell the gentleman this: The 
Committee on Claims years ago adopted a policy to pay not 
more than $5,000 for the death of a person. They would pay 
from $2,500 up to $3,500 for the loss of a limb. I will admit 
that this is a serious accident, the loss of one leg. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. And particularly to a girl. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Your committee has taken this matter 
up with the compensation board. There is some change of 
policy in the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is it? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The change is due to the advice of 
counsel of the compensation board. 

Mr. BLANTON. A moment ago, with respect to the Galves- 
ton case, where the gentleman from Massachusetts called at- 
tention of the gentleman from Maine, who was on watch at 
that time, to the fact that if he could have seen that tremendous 
wound in the back of the claimant, he would not have con- 
tended for 20 minutes for a reduction of $300. 

He would have realized the man was more severely injured 
than he thought, and that he was entitled to the recompense, 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. Let me read this to the gentleman: 


The sum of $5,000, which it is proposed to award by H. R. 5441, is 
not excessive for such a permanent disability, whether the test be the 
amount which would be awarded for the loss of a leg under the Fed- 
eral compensation act or the amounts usually recovered in successful 
personal-injury suits, 


Mr. BLANTON. What is the gentleman's policy, to adopt a 
rule whereby in all cases where a female has lost one leg you 
will pay $5,000. Is that the policy? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The policy of the committee thus far 
has been to report $5,000 for the loss of a leg or arm. 

Mr. BLANTON. And $5,000 for the loss of life, and you put 
the loss of one limb—an arm or leg—on the same basis as the 
loss of life? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I do not know how the gentleman feels, 
but I think I would rather give up my life than to go maimed 
through life from the loss of a leg or arm. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would give up both legs if it were neces- 
sary to save my life. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman looks at it in a different 
sort of way from myself. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would do it right now. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The greatest horror I have in my mind 
is that I should be subject to an injury which would deprive me 
of a leg or arm, and I would rather die and have it all over 
with. 

Mr. BLANTON. Some of the happiest people I have known 
in life have been men and women who have lost limbs, and yet 
have gone through life happy, industrious, and made valuable 
citizens of our country. 

Mr. BEEDY, What kind of a limb does the gentleman refer 
to; the tongue is a limb? 

Mr. BLANTON. I know a former county judge in Dallas 
County, Tex., who had both arms off and one leg off, who held 
the position of county judge, and was happy and successful. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. He is a wonder. If the gentleman will 
take the responsibility and will offer an amendment for such 
a sum as he thinks a leg or arm may be worth, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts will not object. 

Mr. BLANTON, I think $3,500 ought to be the maximum for 
the loss of one limb. If the gentleman does not care to adopt 
a policy to apply to all cases 

Mr. UNDERHILL. We have adopted a policy of $5,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was on the Claims Committee about four 
years and I helped to handle hundreds of claims and the 
policy of the committee was never to pay over $3,500 for 
the loss of a limb. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. We had a case only some weeks ago 
where a young man lost three fingers, and they gave him, I 
think, $4,200. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am talking about Congress adopting a 
policy for all of those cases. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Is it not a fact there has been a Jiberal- 
ization all over the country in the handling of such claims, 
and is it not also a fact in this particular case it is not only 
the fact she has lost the use of a limb, but she comes from 
a very poor family and not likely to receive the kind of train- 
ing which would fit her 

Mr. BLANTON. If the distinguished professor from the 
university will yield to me I will state to him that whenever 
you pass this bill you will have a precedent hereafter that 
whenever they lose a leg you will have to give them 85.000. 

Mr. JACOB STEIN. I do not think you will see a similar 
an O'CONNELL of New York, There is no precedent like 

8. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; this will be a new precedent. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Offer the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will agree to reduce it to 
83.500 —— ` 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. With reference to the question of 
precedent, I will say the House allowed in the case of the 
on rioters a young man who lost an arm at the shoulder 

Mr. BLANTON. If that is the case, it is a precedent, and I 
withdraw any objection. [Applause.] 

Mr. BEEDT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 
while I ask a single question. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I can always depend upon 
my friend. 

Mr. BEEDY. Was there an attorney in this case? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. There was no attorney 
whatever. 
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Mr, BOX. I will say in answer to the gentleman I believe 
a Member of the House gave his services in this case, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report the 
bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary.of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Geraldine Kester the sum of $5,000 
for damages suffered by her by reason of being struck and serlously 
Injured by a Government mail truck. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


In Une 5, after the word “ appropriated,” strike out the remainder 
of the line and all of lines 6 and 7 and insert “in full settlement 
against the Government, to the legal guardian of Geraldine Kester, 
the sum of $5,000 in compensation for injuries caused by a post-office 
truck, resulting in the amputation of her left leg.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, in connection with this claim I want 
to present to the House more fully than has yet been pre- 
sented the situation in connection with this and other similar 
claims. I simply want you to understand it. 

I do not object to this claim. I feel that $5,000 is not too 
much for this girl who lost a leg. There are other cases like 
it, one reported this morning on this calendar, where a limb 
was lost and $5.000 was recommended by the committee. 

I do not believe that is consistent with the policy which 
limits death claims to $5,000. There are cases in which nothing 
can be properly awarded in a death claim. But there are 
many cases in which the loss caused by death of a member 
of the family is very much larger than this, and I believe that 
the House ought to fairly face the proposition now, since it 
has concluded to award $5,000. for the loss of an arm or a leg. 
The death compensation should not always be limited to $5,000. 

I simply want you to understand what you are doing. While 
there may have been exceptions, I think this is a departure 
in the policy, and I want my colleagues to know that I think so. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 5 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next bill. 


LEASE OF LAND IN RANGE LIVESTOCK EXPERIMENT STATION, MONT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8715) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to ex- 
tend and renew for the term of 10 years a lease to the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. of a tract of land in 
the United States Department of Agriculture Range Livestock 
Experiment Station, in the State of Montana, and for a right 
of way to said tract, for the removal of gravel and ballast ma- 
terial, executed under the authority of the act of Congress 
approved June 28, 1916. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? j 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows : 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to extend and renew for a term 
of 10 years that certain lease to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co., bearing date the 29th of August, 1916, of a tract of 
land in the United States Department of Agriculture Range Livestock 
Experiment Station, in the State of Montana, containing an approxi- 
mute area of 241.67 acres, and also a strip of land for a right of way 
to said tract, executed by the Secretary of War under the authority 
of the act of Congress approved June 28, 1916, upon the terms and 
conditions contained in said lease, or such other terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary of Agriculture may deem proper; said renewal 
and extension to inure to the benefit of said railway company, its 
receivers, and of the corporation succeeding to the ownership of its 
railroad and property. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. i 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


RICHARD H. BEIER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3064) for the relief of Richard H. Beier. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: e 


Be it enacted, eto, That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers, Richard H. Beier, who was a private in One hundred and forty- 
second Ambulance Company, One hundred and eleventh Sanitary Train, 
Thirty-sixth Division, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been discharged honorably from military service of the United States 
as a private of said company: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or 
allowances shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


SALE OF CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS IN KANSAS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7276) to authorize the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
to dispose by sale of certain public land in the State of Kansas: 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, is the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER], who 
introduced this bill, on the floor? I do not see him at the 
present moment, and I object until I can further study the bill. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. This bill was given very careful considera- 
tion by the Committee on the Public Lands. They heard the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. TrncHer] and thought it was justi- 
fied, and the Secretary of the Interior has recommended its 
passage. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Is the gentleman from Nevada a 
member of that committee? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. In reading over this report hurriedly, 
it seems that the Government brought a suit in the district 
court in Kansas and the defendant in the case offered no evi- 
dence at all, and while the lower court gave a judgment in 
favor of the defendant, on appeal the land was awarded to the 
Government. What is the value of this land? 

Mr. ARENTZ. The yalue at that time was $1.25 an acre. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I know that is the value at time of 
original homesteading; that is what the bill authorizes to be 
paid. Has the gentleman any evidence as to what the value 
of this land was? 

: Mr. ARENTZ. Not at the present time. This is homestead 
and. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Does the gentleman know if this is 
in the oil fields in Kansas? 

Mr. ARENTZ. No. That matter was not mentioned. It is 
described as homestead land. The Secretary of the Interior 
has been very watchful about possible oil lands. He has with- 
drawn for the Government all possible oil land in that section 
that it is possible to withdraw. 

The entry was subject to the holding of title by the Govern- 
ment of all oil and mineral rights, similar to other homestead 
entries. The Government has the right to oil and minerals. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Does the bill read that way? 

Mr. ARENTZ. If it does not, it should read that way. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object at this time. 
LEGAL EXPENSES INCURRED BY THE SAC AND FOX TRIBE OF INDIANS 
OF OKLAHOMA 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9161) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to pay legal 
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expenses incurred by the Sac and Fox Tribe of Indians of 
Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman in charge of the bill give me some infor- 
mation? What services did these attorneys actually render? 
There is nothing in the record to show they secured a can- 
cellation. 


Mr. SWANK. Yes; they brought a suit to cancel this oil 
lease. 

Mr. BEEDY. And they secured a cancellation? 

Mr. SWANK. That is what I understand; yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. SWANK. No; I will not state that to be a fact, because 
I do not know. f 

Mr. BEEDY. All the gentleman knows is that a suit was 
entered? 3 

Mr. SWANK. Yes. The Secretary of the Interior says they 


rendered valuable services and these Indians have asked that 
these claims be paid out of their funds. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWANK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate bill 3538 be substituted for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that an identical Senate bill be substituted for 
the House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the funds in the Treas- 
ury belonging to the Sac and Fox Tribe of Indians of Oklahoma, to 
" Embry, Johnson & Tolbert, of Oklahoma City, Okla., and to Charles 
J. Kappler, of Washington, D. C., for expenses and legal services ren- 
dered said tribe in the matter of the cancellation of the Patrick oil 
and gas lease on tribal school lands, the sum of $351.15, said sum 
having been set apart by the tribe for such payment. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
JOHN H. BOLTON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1938) to issue a patent to John H. Bolton. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, will the gentleman who introduced the bill say 
whether this is a bill for the issuance of a patent for an in- 
vention or a patent for real estate? 

Mr. LETTS. No; it is a patent for land. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then the title ought to be 
amended providing for the issuance of a patent for certain land, 
because from a reading of the title that is not shown. I do 
not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to issue a patent to John H. Bolton, of Cowley 
County, Kans., the following described property, to wit: The south- 
east quarter of the northwest quarter of section 3, township 33 south 
of range 6 east, upon payment thereof at the rate of $1.25 per acre. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

FLORENCE PROUD 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2091) for the relief of eat Proud. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against 
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the Government, to Florence Proud, widow of Thomas Proud, formerly 
a carpenter employed in the construction of the Coast Artillery can- 
tonment, Fort Winfield Scott, Calif., and who was killed while inside 
the Fort Scott Reservation, the sum of $5,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 5, after the word “appropriated” insert the words “and in 
full settlement against the Government.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

NEW JERSEY SHIPBUILDING & DREDGING co. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2324) for the relief of the New Jersey Shipbuilding & Dredg- 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. - 

The SPEAKER; Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? s Y 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

HERMAN SHULOF 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2616) for the relief of Herman Shulof. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. í 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEEDY and Mr. LAGUARDIA objected. 

KATHERINE RORISON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2333) for the relief of Katherine Rorison. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 


‘| hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 


Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Katherine Rorison, the sum 
of $10,000 in full settlement of all claims against the Government 
on account of the death, on August 7, 1922, of William E. Rorison 
while assisting a Federal prohibition agent in attempting arrest of a 
violator of the Federal prohibition enforcement act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 6, strike out the figures $10,000" and insert in lleu thereof 
the figures “ 35,000.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. X 


RELIEF OF WIDOW OF W, J. S. STEWART f 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2715), for the relief of the widow of W. J. S. Stewart. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman withhold his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. BEEDY. I withhold it to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: I see they charged $800 and over for the embalming of 
this body. Was there any attempt to look into that to see who 
the author of that robbery was? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes, There is a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury and accompanying documents which 
show that these services could not have been secured for a 
less outlay than that. 

Mr. BEEDY. I see that this friend, Mr. Clarke, I think it 
was, assumed the burden of paying all these expenses, Did 
he himself actually pay that amount of money for the embalm- 
ing? 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. He did not assume the burden of 
paying for everything, but somebody connected with this lady, 
the widow of the dead man, paid the full amount. The amount 
that was paid was—and I am stating the figures approxi- 
mately—$800 for this embalming, about $200 for the casket 
and then incidental expenses. 

Mr. BEEDY. I am not going to object to it, but I think it 
was highway robbery and nothing else. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I agree with the gentleman that 
the charge was a very heavy one, but the proof is that they 
could not have gotten the work done for a less amount. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Whereas W. J. S. Stewart, as acting assistant surgeon in the United 
States Public Health Service, was stationed at the American con- 
sulate, La Guaira, Venezuela, by order of the United States Public 
Health Service at the time of bis death and was discharging his 
official duties at that time; and 

Whereas great expense was incurred in connection with the trans- 
portation of the remains to New York for interment at home; and 

Whereas in the case of diplomatic and consular assistants Congress 
has provided for appropriations to defray the expenses of transport- 
ing the remains of those who have died or may die abroad or in 
transit while in the discharge of their official duties to their former 
homes in this country for interment, but has made no provision for 
representatives or assistants of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice: Therefore 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed te pay, out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the widow of W. J. 8, Stewart, 
deceased, the sum of $1,200, being the amount expended for the trans- 
portation of the body of the deceased from La Guaira, Venezuela, to 
New York City, State of New York. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Strike out the preamble. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


HARRY J. DABEL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2994) for the relief of Harry J. Dabel. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against 
the Government, the sum of $1,729.50 to Harry J. Dabel, who on 
October 29, 1919, was struck by a Government motor cycle and side 
car on the streets of San Francisco, resulting in serious injuries and 
long confinement in a hospital, the vehicle in question being driven by 
an employee of the motor transport general depot, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


HENRY 8. ROYCE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8685) for the relief of Henry S. Royce. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I object to the present consid- 
eration of the bill and ask that it may be passed over without 
prejudice. 


W. W. HOUSE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8794) to credit the accounts of W. W. House, special 
disbursing agent, Department of Labor. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is authorized and directed to reopen the accounts of W. W. House, 
special disbursing agent, Department of Labor, involving expenditures 
made in good faith upon Government business and without fault or 
negligence on his part, and remove the disallowance of $1,222.17 made 
in such accounts by the General Accounting Office, and the proper ac- 
counting offices shall thereupon credit his accounts with such sum. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
CYRUS DUREY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8846) for the relief of Cyrus Durey. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the General Accounting Office is hereby 
authorized and directed to allow credit in the account of Collector of 
Internal Revenue Cyrus Durey, fourtéenth New York district, in the 
sum of $499.25, to cover disallowances due to payments made to Deputy 
Collector Manning Kested for subsistence expenses and car fare in- 
curred in the months of October, November, and December, 1923, and 
January, February, March, April, and July, 1924. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

JOHN A. BINGHAM 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 531) for the relief of John A. Bingham, ; 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 


tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; I reserve it. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, this bill was passed at the last 
session. It has been gone into very carefully by the depart- 
ment. It is a reimbursement for some stamps that were stolen 
a number of years ago. At one time it seemed the department 
had the idea the postmaster was guilty of negligence. That 
matter was further investigated and after investigating the mat- 
ter very carefully the inspector who went out and made the 
investigation found there was no negligence on the part of the 
postmaster, that the stamps had actually been stolen, and he 
recommended that the Government reimburse the postmaster. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Is the report of that inspector in the 
hearings or in the report? 

Mr. ARNOLD. It is. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman need not refer to it, 
and if the gentleman can assure me the inspector has made an 
inspection and has found that this loss was not due to the fault 
of the postmaster and that he was not negligent in respect of 
the loss, it will be all right with me. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Quoting from May 7 of the report, the 
inspector says: 

I submit Postmaster Bingham's affidavit, and am satisfied that he 
sustained the loss as claimed. I thexefore have to recommend that he 
be indemnified in the sum of $500. 


The Postmaster General also recommended the reimburse- 
ment of the postmaster. 
1 BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objec- 
on. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to John A. Bingham the sum of $500, 
the amount stolen from him while postmaster at Vandalia, III. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A. 8. GUFFEY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2724) for the relief of A. S. Guffey. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I object unless there is some one 
here in charge of the bill who desires me to reserve it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL and Mr. KELLER rose. 

ae 1 What does the gentleman want to know 
about it : 
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Mr. BEEDY. This shortage occurred through fraudulent 
practices by the postmaster, practices which would not have 
been possible without the connivance of McMahan. It is rec- 
ommended in the report or something is said about prosecuting 
McMahan. They thought he should have been punished with 
the principal, but I can not see that he was, nor do I find they 
even attempted to proceed against the bondsmen of McMahan, 
and I think it would be fairer to the Government to proceed 
against the bondsmen of McMahan to make up this balance than 
it would to come in here and ask it of the Government, What 
is the bond of a man in the position of McMahan worth if it is 
not to protect the Government in just such cases as this? 

Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, there is no question but what 
the Government is going to continue to prosecute and try to 
get this money from the bondsmen, but the postmaster had 
nothing to do with the act of this employee. He is not post- 
master now, and there is no reason why he should be held Hable 
for the $2,000 or more that it appears was stolen from the 
Government. The Government is going to continue, of course, 
to try to get back this money from the bondsmen. 

Mr. BEEDY. McMahan admitted his participation and said 
he knew he was doing wrong, but he himself did not nse any of 
the money. However, the fraud would not have been possible 
without MeMahan's connivance, and I think McMahan is 
responsible. 

Mr. KELLER. That is not the fault of the postmaster. 

Mr. BEEDY. When the money is collected, if they are going 
to proceed against MeMahan's bondsmen and make the Govern- 
ment whole, then it is fair to reimburse the postmaster, but I 
do not see why the Government should be made responsible 
here. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BEEDY. Certainly 

Mr. UNDERHILL, This man had no say as to whom he 
should hire and had no power to fire. He had to take help 
which the Government secured for him. 

Now he has not been concerned in this fraudulent case in 
any way. Under the laws of the Postal Department the post- 
master is held responsible for property of the United States 
in the hands of those over whom he has no power to hire or 
fire. Why should he be charged with this? 

Mr. GLYNN. Is it not a fact that each of these persons are 
required to give bond, not to the postmaster but to the 
Government? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. I withdraw my objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Postmaster General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the accounts of A. S. Guffey, 
late postmaster at Pittsburgh, Pa., in the sum of $2,237.50 due to the 
United States on account of postal funds embezzled by Henry C. 
Schuster, late superintendent of the North Side Station, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in the year 1920; and the sum of $2,237.50 is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any moneys in the Treasury of the United States not 
otherwise appropriated, for the payment of this claim. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 9 strike out all after the figures 1920 and strike out 
all of lines 10 and 11. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


J. WALTER PAYNE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4117) for the relief of J. Walter Payne. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the account of J. Walter Payne, 
former postmaster at Paris, Ky., in the sum not to exceed $11,572.06, 
due to the United States on account of war-saying stamps, postage 
stamps, etc., which were lost as the result of burglary of said post 
office on March 2, 1921, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to recousider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 
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SOPHIE J. RICE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4158) for the relief of Sophie J. Rice. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $167.12 to Sophie 
J. Rice, to reimburse said Sophie J. Rice for the shortage of postage 
stamps while she was serving as postmaster of the King City, Calit., 
post office, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


EDWARD d. ROSER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6466) for the relief of Edward C. Roser. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is bereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Edward C. Roser, who, while an em- 
ployee of the Post Office Department, personally conducted a volun- 
tary campaign of postal employees of the Grand Central Station, New 
York City, in theaters, restaurants, and other places, which resulted 
In the sale of war-savings stamps to the amount of $1,256,000, the 
sum of $637.50 as reimbursement for losses which he sustained, with- 
out negligence on bis part, as a result of unavoidable mistakes in- 
cident to such sale. > 


With the following committee amendments: 


In line 11 strike out the figures “ $637.50" and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $737.50." 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD co. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 7617) to authorize payment to the ‘Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., a corporation, for damage to its rolling stock at 
Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J., on August 16, 1922. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. APPLEBY. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from New Jersey if the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, whose damage was $3,700, has received its money? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I know nothing about that. 

Mr. APPLEBY. That road also had a loss in the wreck. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I do not know anything about it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
Is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 82,193.90 to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., to reimburse such company for damages 
to its rolling stock resulting from the negligence of employees of 
the War Department at Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J., on or 
about August 16, 1922. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EMMA PULLIAM 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7776) for the reimbursement of Emma Pulliam. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKE:. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, $175 for 
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reimbursement made to Emma Pulliam, for the money-order funds 
lost in transit to her depository at Raleigh, N. C., on November 3, 
1920. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and Insert: 

“That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to credit the account of Emma E. L. Pulliam, formerly 
postmaster at West End, N. C., in the sum of $175 due the United 
States on account of money-order funds lost in transit to her desig- 
nated depository at Raleigh, N. C., on November 3, 1920.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


EDWARD R. LEDWELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4119) for the relief of Edward R. Ledwell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Ed- 
ward R. Ledwell, who enlisted in the United States Army on September 
2, 1898, to serve three years, and was assigned as a private to Com- 
pany A, Third Regiment United States Infantry, and was honorably 
discharged from the service January 4, 1899, and again enlisted 
August 29, 1899, and was assigned as a private to Company B. Thir- 
teenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and was honorably 
discharged from the service December 8, 1900, and again enlisted March 
22, 1901, for three years, as a private of ordnance at Rock Island 
Arsenal, III., shall hereafter be beld and considered to have been 
discharged honorably, from the military service of the United States as 
a private of ordnance on the 4th day of September, 1902. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 2, line 5, after the figures “1902,” insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing proviso: “Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance 
shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CLAIM, GOVERNMENT OF NORWAY (H. DOC. NO. 343) 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House another 
message from the President of the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in 
relation to a claim presented by the Government of Norway for 
the payment of interest on certain sums advanced by it for 
this Goyernment in connection with its representation of Ameri- 
can Interests in Moscow, and I recommend that an appropria- 
tion be authorized to effect a settlement of this claim in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the Seeretary of State. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


Tue WHITE House, April 23, 1926. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Foreign 

Affairs and ordered printed with accompanying documents. 
WILLIAM WISEMAN (H. DOO. NO. 344) 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Acting Secretary of 
State in regard to the services in behalf of the United States 
of William Wiseman, British vice counsul at Salina Cruz, 
Mexico, during the period from April 12, 1914, to December 13, 
1917, when with the permission of the British Government and 
at the request of this Government, he had charge of the Ameri- 
can consulate at Salina Cruz and of American interests in the 
district surrounding that place. The conclusion reached by the 
Acting Secretary of State has my approval and I recommend 
that the Congress authorize an appropriation of $9,200 to be 
paid to Mr. Wiseman in recognition of the services which he so 
generously rendered. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE House, April 23, 1926. 
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The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered printed with accompanying documents. 


ARCHIBALD L. MACNAIR 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 618) for the relief of Archibald L. Macnair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bilL 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I call attention that on page 2 of the report the Sec- 
pert of War makes the following statement concerning this 

aim: 


The report of the board does not show negligence on the part of 
Lieutenant MacDermot or any other representative or employee of the 
Government, which approximately contributed to and caused the acci- 
dent to Mr. Macnair’s airplane. In fact, the finding was that the acci- 
dent was unavoidable and not due to the fault and neglect of the pilot 
or any other person. 


And yet if this bill is passed it would award $1,330.10 to the 
claimant. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will yield. j 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If the gentleman will note at the top 
of the page, third paragraph, the following : 


That in taking off, the Army plane veered to the left and struck two 
automobiles with its left wing and wing hip. The Army plane was 
consequently thrown more to the left, which caused it to crash into 
the Sopwith 14-2 airplane and the pilot was unable to prevent its 
collision with the Sopwith plane. 

The pilot and his mechanic attributed the accident to the jam- 
ming” of the rudder. 


Now as usual in many of these cases the department does not 
wish to assume any blame for the accident but rather attribute 
it to an unavoidable cause. I do not know whether the jam- 
ming of the rudder was unavoidable or not, but the fact the 
rudder jammed showed that there was some negligence on the 
part of somebody. As the airplane was owned by the United 
States Government operated by duly authorized agents of 
the Government and the rudder jammed and injured another 
plane, it seems to me the equities in the case declare absolutely 
in favor of the claimant. Now we can not settle these cases 
on a technical point of law at all times but must necessarily 
look to the equities. Surely the owner of this plane did not 
jam the rudder. He was not in charge of the operation of the 
plane; he had nothing to do with it. An Army plane crashed 
into him and somebody was to blame. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think in view of the circumstances 
which the gentleman has pointed out that it is a reasonable 
inference that there was negligence in this case. But let me 
further emphasize while on this point—I am going to withdraw . 
my objection in view of what the gentleman has stated—but 
here is a rule I think ought to govern in these cases. We all 
know, of course, you can not sue the Government of the United 
States, and yet I think the Government ought to reimburse in 
all cases where the damage is shown to be the approximate 
result of the negligence of any employee of the Government. 
Now I think we ought to do that, but on the other hand we 
ought to be careful not to make the Government an insurer in 
all of these cases. Unless the evidence in the case is sufficient 
to show negligence on the part of Government employees there 
ought not to be compensation. Why should there be? 

Now I think the facts the gentleman has just pointed out 
make it reasonable to infer that there was negligence not- 
withstanding the report of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. My colleague from Texas is very 
broad-minded, and I call his attention to the report of the 
Army officials who looked into this. They recommended that 
it be paid. There is no way to prove negligence. This is a 
meritorious claim and I trust the able gentleman, my friend 
and colleague, will not object. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think it is reasonable to infer negli- 
gence, from the facts which are stated in the report. Else I 
would certainly object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, will my colleague from Texas yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. : 

Mr. BOX. My understanding of the work of the committee 
and its view of these claims is that, generally speaking, it is 
in line with the idea which my colleague from Texas has ex- 
pressed; that there must be some evidence of a wrong result- 
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ing in the injury committed or the injury done. In other words, 
where it is purely a case of accident, I do not think the Gov- 
ernment should be held liable. I think the committee does not 
usually allow damages. Of course there is controversy some- 
times about the application of these rules to a certain state of 
facts; but as one member of that committee, while I do not 
think there should be a strict adherence to a technical rule, 
I think if there is an injury approximately as the result of 
that wrong, in such cases there should be compensation. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reser- 
vation. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ts 
hereby, authorized snd directed to pay Archibald L. Macnair, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropristed, the sum of 
$1,530.10 as damages for the destruction of his Sopwith airplane by 
an Army service airplane, March 12, 1922, at Daytona Beach, Fla. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that on Tuesday next, following the reading of the 
Journal and whatever special orders have already been made, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. JAconsrkix] may have 
leave to address the House for 30 minutes on the coal situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous .consent that on Tuesday next, following the reading of 
the Journal and whatever special orders have already been 
made, the gentleman from New York [Mr. JacossTeIn] may 
have leave to address the House for 30 minutes on the coal 
situation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY, S. C. KILE ESTATE, AND MALINDA FRYE 
ESTATE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4902) for the relief of Washington County, S. C. Kile estate, 
and Malinda Frye estate. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present e 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,698.30. to Washington 
County, Ohio, the sum of $3,800 to the estate of S. C. Kile, and the 
sum of $1,518.30 to the estate of Malinda Frye, 20 per cent of the two 
latter amounts to be withheld until title to the land damaged and cov- 
ered by the adjustment shall have been conveyed to the United States. 

Such sums represent the amount of damages, as determined by the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, resulting from a break, during 
the winter of 1919-20, in Dam No. 3, Muskingum River. 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “ $1,698.30" and insert in lieu thereof 
$1,518.30." 

And in line 7, strike out “ $1,518.30" and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $1,680." 

And on line 1, page 2, after the words United States,” insert 

“payment of these sums shall be in full settlement of all claims 
arising out of this break in Dam No. 3, Muskingum River.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be 
amended to conform to the text. 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
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The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 850) for the relief of Robert A. Pickett. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present honsidares 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to issue a patent in fee to Robert A. Pickett, 
Crow allottee No. 371, for land allotted to him under the provisions 
of the act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat, L. p. 751), and designated as 
homestead. 


5 The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
ill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


LEVI WRIGHT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 5486) for the relief of Levi Wright. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws, 
Levi Wright, who served as a private in Company A, Fifty-fourth Regi- 
ment Ohio Infantry Volunteers, from September 5, 1861, to September 
13, 1864, shall.hereafter be held to have been discharged honorably 
from the military forces of the United States on September 13, 1864, 
but no pay, bounty, pension, or other emolument shall accrue prior to 
the enactment of this act. b 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


In line 6, strike out “ September 18, 1864," and insert in. lieu thereof 


“January 7, 1865.“ 
And in line 8, strike out “September 13, 1864," and insert | > January 
7, 1865.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 8 
tee amendments. } 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrosiment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third thine. 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk. will report the next bill. 


LESTER A. ROCK WELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6418) to correct the military record of Lester A. 
Rockwell. ? 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Lester A. Rockwell, late of Company G, 
First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a member of Company G, First Regiment 
Connecticut Volunteer Cavalry, on the 29th day of April, 1865: Pro- 
vided, That no pay, bounty, pension, or other emolument shall accrue 
prior to or by reason of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

JOSEPH B. MACCABE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 7010) authorizing the President to issue an appro- 
priate commission and honorable discharge to Joseph B. Mac- 
cabe. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that an identical 
bill, S. 43, has passed the Senate, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
{zed to issue an appropriate commission and honorable discharge to 
Joseph B. Maccabe, who performed the services of a commissioned 
officer of the United States Army from May 1, 1918, to November 1, 
1921, under the promise of such commission from proper authority, 
but which commission was not issued by reason of unavoidable delay, 
the signing of the armistice, the cessation of hostilities, and orders 
issued in consequence thereof. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed.“ 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


GARNET HULINGS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 8253) for the relief of Lieut. Commander Garnet Hul- 
ings, United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? ’ 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to credit the account of 
Lieut. Commander Garnet Hulings, United States Navy, in the amount 
of $763.41, which sum was paid by the said Lieutenant Commander 
Hulings while naval attaché at Tokyo, Japan, to Lieut. (Junior Grade) 
Arthur H. McCollum, United States Navy, as reimbursement for loss of 
personal property in the earthquake in Japan on September 1, 1923, but 
which payment was subsequently disallowed in his account by the 
General Accounting Office. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF MERIT, REPUBLIC OF CHILE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9319) to authorize certain officers of the United States 
Navy to accept from the Republic of Chile the order of merit, 
first class, and the order of merit, second class. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. fs there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
Who has charge of this bill? 

Mr. COYLE. I have. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the use of continuing this foolish- 
ness? 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, I really do not quite understand 
the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, we have a law which prevents any 
officer of this Government from receiving gifts from foreign 
countries. To try to get around that law which prevents giving 
gifts of a monetary value they are now attempting to confer 
orders upon some of our American officers. An order could be 
considered a thing of value the same as a monetary gift. Why 
do you not just open the floodgates and say, “ Foreign coun- 
tries, you can give American officers Whatever you please”? 

Mr. COYLE. In answer to the gentleman's question the rea- 
son we do not do that is because it would require a constitu- 
tional amendment to accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘Then the gentleman is admitting that this 
is an attempt to get around the Constitution? 

Mr. COYLE. No, it is not. It is seeking to comply with the 
Constitution, which says that an act of Congress may permit 
foreign nations to bestow decorations on members of the mili- 
tary forces of the United States. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think our Government can take care of 
our own officers and confer proper orders upon them, American 
orders; not Chilean orders but American orders. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In the World War a great many of the 
allied nations gave certain decorations. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was for bravery on the battle fields. 
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y 1 And there was a special act of Congress 
ort 

Mr. BLANTON. We permitted the croix de guerre to be 
v for special acts of bravery and it was conferred by 
aw. $ 

Mr. UNDERHILL. We are now seeking by law to allow 
these officers to receive a token, something which they can hand 
down to their children. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would rather have a token from our own 
5 Government than from all the rest of them put to- 
gether. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. So would I, but if your duties lie in 
some foreign country, and you are sent there by your Goy- 
ernment, and if other countries choose to recognize the services 
which you may haye given, we should by law permit it. 

Mr. BLANTON. If they are giving first-class, 100 per cent 
American service to their own country, it ought to be recom- 
pense and compensation enough for them. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. But it is not always. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. ; 

Mr. COYLE. May I ask the gentleman to reserve his ob- 
jection? ‘ 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve it if the gentleman wants to 
speak. 

Mr. COYLE. This is a particularly meritorious case. It 
just happens that Captain Taussig is really a very distin- 
guished officer of our own service who performed valiant sery- 
ice in European waters in submarines and destroyers during 
war time; that the men under his command were very active 
in humanitarian acts in Chile, and they saved the lives of a 
number of people in a disaster which overtook that country. 
The award of merit was at the time handed to them, but, 
complying with the existing law, they immediately handed it 
to the representative of our State Department, which the law 
requires them to do. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COYLE. Gladly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have they ever received any decorations 
from their own Government? 

Mr. COYLE. For this particular act? 

Mr. BLANTON. For any act. 

Mr. COYLE. I am sorry to say I can not answer that, but 
I do not doubt that Captain Taussig has, because he has had a 
very distinguished service in Europe. ` 

Mr. BLANTON. If I were in their places I would rather 
have it said when I die, “ He gave his best to his own country.” 
That is the kind of service I would like to see men give to the 
United States. 

Mr. COYLE. For 82 years Captain Taussig has given his 
best to his own country and he was at this time acting under 
the orders of his own country. 

Mr. BLANTON. And yet, it seems he has never been cited 
by his own country. 

Mr. COYLE. I can not answer that question, because I do 
not know. 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret, Mr. Speaker, I must object. 

Mr. COYLE. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not believe in this kind of legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet Sunday 
next at 12 o’clock noon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet at noon on Sunday, Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, would it not be agreeable to the gentleman to 
have a session to-morrow and let us continne the consideration 
of the Private Calendar. I will say to the gentleman from 
Connecticut there is a very considerable interest in doing that 
and I hope the gentleman will let the bills on the Private 
Calendar unobjected to be considered to-morrow. 

Mr. TILSON. I will say to the gentleman there is one 
difficulty in the way. Some of the Members are endeayoring to 
study all of the bills on this calendar and we haye about 
reached the point where these Members haye not yet had an 
opportunity to study the bills. They would not be ready to go 


on to-morrow with the same fund of information and the same 
degree of helpfulness to the House as they would if they had a 
little more time to study them. We have done remarkably well 
to-day, and I can assure the gentleman that next week I shall 
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ask that we may go on with these bills at either a day session 
or an evening session. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman feel that with a 
sentiment of doubt they would be more likely to offer objec- 
tions? 

Mr. TILSON. Oh, there would be more liability of objections 
that were not well founded. After the gentlemen who give so 
liberally of their time in the study of these bills have an oppor- 
tunity to study them their objections are, as a rule, well 
founded. 

Mr. BLANTON. Wil! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the work to-day show that most 
of the bills that have been called up have been passed and 
that there have been very few objections? 

Mr. TILSON. That is quite true. 

Mr. BLANTON. And objections only when the bills were 
bad? 

Mr. TILSON. I feel that studying these bills, as some Mem- 
bers of the House, of their own accord, are so helpfully doing, 
will save captious objections and will really facilitate the con- 
sideration of the calendar. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will we have a day for this purpose next 
week? 

Mr. TILSON. I shall make an effort to give a day or an 
evening next week to the consideration of these bills. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
say to the gentleman that in so far as the sentiment seems to be 
among those on this side of the Chamber, those with whom I 
have had an opportunity to discuss the matter really desire to 
go on to-morrow, and I do not think captious objections would 
be made upon this side. 

Mr. TILSON. There might be objections made, however, 
without full knowledge which might be gained by a study of 
the bills. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. We have concluded five pages of work 
to-day. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I realize that. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. With one day next week and one day 
following that, we can clean up this calendar, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I realize, of course, that good 
work has been done to-day. I have no personal interest in 
the calendar. I have not a bill on it. I am merely doing this 
at the suggestion, and I may say somewhat at the insistence, 
of a number of my colleagues on this side. 

Mr. TILSON. ‘The gentleman will bear me witness that I 
haye made every reasonable effort to advance the Private 
Calendar; and I intend to continue to do so. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman has been en- 
tirely fair about the matter. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr, TILSON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOX. I do not wish to insist on going forward if the 
majority leader thinks the House is not ready, but I do be- 
lieve there are a great many claims here that are entitled to 
consideration. 

Mr. TILSON. I do, too, and it is my intention to make every 
reasonable effort to see that they get their chance. 

Mr. BOX. And I hope the gentleman will find it con- 
venient to have a day session. When we work all day here, 
it is not very pleasant to have to work at night. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman is entirely correct, but if we 
can not reach the Private Calendar at a day session, I shall 
ask for an evening session to consider it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, my colleagues who 
have talked with me about this matter understand it would 
be useless for me to object to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut that we adjourn over until Sunday because 
this calendar would not be in order anyway, unless we could 
arrange it by unanimous consent. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman is entirely correct about that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Therefore I shall not object 
to the request of the gentleman from Connecticut to adjourn 
over until Sunday, but I do wish we could go ahead to-morrow 
with the Private Calendar. 

Mr. TILSON. I really think that no time would be gained 
by going on to-morrow, but by the latter part of next week 
we should have an opportunity to study the bills on the cal- 
endar and to go on with its consideration. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I trust these vacations we are taking on 
Saturdays will not ultimately detract from the time we expect 
eventually to give to a discussion of agricultural legislation, 
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Mr, TILSON. I am very sure they will not. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TILSON, Les. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee gave a good deal of time and attention and ability and 
work to what is known as amendments to the adjusted com- 
pensation bill. I would like to know whether he expects to 
take up that legislation before adjournment. 

Mr. TILSON. I have no immediate plan for taking up that 
legislation. It is being studied along with a number of other 
measures that take large sums of money out of the Treasury. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will yield I want to say 
that that bill seeks to cut off both arms and both legs of the 
Comptroller General. I hope the bill will sleep the sleep of 
death. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Can the gentleman give us any 
idea of the business that will come up after Monday, I un- 
derstand that Monday is District Day. 

Mr. TILSON. We are holding as much space as possible for 
agricultural legislation whenever it is ready. We do not wish 
to fill up the program too quickly. I shall let the gentleman 
know just as soon as it is definitely settled when that com- 
mittee is ready to go ahead. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


THE CANAL ACROSS FLORIDA 


Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Florida State 
Canal Commission by inserting a pamphlet of the commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GREEN of Florida. Mr. Speaker and fellow Members 
of the House, in speaking of the bill introduced by myseif 
early in the session, I would like to state, for your information, 
that this bill proposes a survey for the estimated construction 
of the canal across the State of Florida, from Fernandina, 
at Cumberland Sound on the Atlantic, to St. Georges Sound on 
the Gulf of Mexico. This is not a new undertaking, as you gen- 
tlemen probably know ; it has been discussed for years and years, 
in fact from the time of George Washington to the present, 

This proposed canal would be a little over 200 miles long 
and would follow. the general course of the St. Marys River, 
which runs between Georgia and Florida, and a portion of 
which is entirely in the State of Georgia; then it would pass 
through Okefenokee Swamp; then down the Suwannee River 
in Florida to the mouth of the Suwannee River in the Gulf of 
Mexico, or rather across from the Suwannee River to St. Georges 
Sound, where the Gulf is deeper and where harbor facilities 
are better. 

This canal will not call for a great amount of dredging— 
probably a hundred miles of it would have to be cut. Of 
course, these long waterways before mentioned would neces- 
3 have to be straightened, widened, and dredged deeper 

places. 

It would not require a great deal of time or a comparatively 
large expenditure of money to accomplish this canal, as may 
be seen from the report of survey as made by Lieutenant Col- 
onel Gilmore, who surveyed practically this course in 1876. 
I think the project could be completed within 12 to 18 months. 
I am not in a position to state what the cost of the barge 
canal would actually be. It has been estimated that it would 
cost from $16,500,000 to probably $45,000,000; different esti- 
mates at different times have varied. Even though the con- 
struction of a canal with a navigable depth of 12 feet, and 
though it cost as much as thirty or forty million dollars, in 
my opinion, would be a safe and wise investment for our 
Government. I am quite sure that this canal could be con- 
structed at a far less cost. 

This canal would bear an almost incalculable amount of com- 
merce. Naval stores, kaolin, and a large amount of manufac- 
tured lumber would move through this canal. The tonnage of 
these products exported in 1921 exceeded 150,000 tons, valued 
at more than three and a quarter million dollars. These prod- 
ucts and their exportation have doubtlessly doubled since 1921. 
Probably $2 per ton would be saved in transportation charges 
by this canal. Of course, I will not take time to enumerate 
the various other items of commerce which would pass through 

canal, but I may state the items above mentioned would 
form only a meager part of the total. A 
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When we take into consideration the great saving of coal 
and other fuels, and the transportation of same, and the trans- 
portation charges saved on the total, and also the ever-increas- 
ing volume of tonnage to be transported and the inability of the 
railroad facilities—although they are good—to rapidly, cheaply, 
and economically transport this tonnage, then it is conclusive 
that our waterways should be more fully developed. 

This canal would sive in distance from the Atlantic to the 
Gulf approximately 1,000 miles. Of course, Mr. Speaker, the 
saying the long distance is not all; in this same proportion it 
would save in time and in money. Calculate, if you please, the 
cost.of transporting the vast tonnage which annually goes from 
the upper Gulf ports—New Orleans, Mobile, Pensacola, Apa- 
lachicola, Galveston, and others—to the Atlantic Ocean. Calcu- 
late the charge of transporting this tonnage 1,000 miles and you 
will find that in just a few years this amount will be greater 
than would be the cost of constructing this barge canal from 
Fernandina, on the Atlantic, to St. Georges Sound, on the Gulf. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that it is time the Congress exercised 
in governmental affairs and expenditures of money belonging 
to the Government and our taxpayers the same prudence, 
wisdom, care, aud frugality, as is exercisetl in personal affairs. 
It is inevitable that this barge canal will eventually be con- 
structed, so why not let the Government go to it at once? We 
all know that the construction of the Panama Canal vas looked 
upon by many for a long time as an impossibility and as a 
proposed waste of money and time; and probably nothing could 
have dislodged this erroneous idea, except the actual construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal. But so complete has been the 
success of the project and so vast has been the saving in the 
cost and time of transportation through this canal until now 
the American people wonder why it was not earlier constructed, 
The Panama Canal is indispensable to the welfare of Ameri- 
ean and world commerce, besides being so essential in time of 
war; likewise, a canal across Florida would be of incalculable 
benefit and economy in commercial transportation and would 
well serve its purpose in time of war, 

The growth of America in the past 20 years has been 
phenomenal, her manufactured products have increased from 
$15,000,000,000 to over $60,000,000,000, her food products have 
increased from less than $3,000,000,000 to over $10,000,000,000, 
her mineral products have increased from about one and one- 
third billion dollars to $6,000,000,000, her imports and exports 
amount to $2,450,000,000, and reports for 1924 show increase 
to $8,200,000,000. The bank clearings were $438,000,000 for 
1924, or four times that of 20 years ago, and bank deposits 
have increased in like proportion, and $43,000,000,000 were 
deposited in the banks of the United States in 1924. 

The vast wealth and resources of the United States alto- 

„gether warrant an expansion in waterways development. The 
President of the United States has expressed himself in no 
uncertain terms on the question, and advocates development 
of our waterways, and I firmly believe the Congress is ready 
to appropriate money for opening of rivers, dredging of canals, 
and establishing of adequate harbor facilities, 

The Florida Canal has long been a dream of all Florida 
citizens and is now thought of by our entire country. Its 
construction is absolutely essential to the future’s full com- 
mercial development, and I believe we will soon see the time 
when barges will load raw products in the lower Mississippi, 
pass down to New Orleans, on by way of intercoastal canal to 
Mobile and “Apalachicola, on across Florida to Fernandina, 
thence on up a coastal canal to the markets of the East, then 
reload with manufactured products of the East and make their 
return pilgrimage. When this is done, America will realize an 
even greater growth and prosperity than she has experienced 
during the past 20 years. 7 

Our railroads are good and are being improved and devel- 
oped more than in any other country, and America is proud 
of her splendid railway facilities, but her transportation and 
commerce will neyer reach the zenith until the Congress ap- 
propriates money sufficient to utilize America’s water arteries 
of commerce. Money wisely spent to foster water transporta- 
tion always nets a splendid dividend, and in my opinion there 
is no more worthy project now before the American people 
than that of the construction of a barge canal across the State 
of Florida. 

This proposed canal, in accordance with the bill as introduced 
by myself, aside from its national and international impor- 
tance, will open one of the most fertile, prosperous, and thriy- 
ing sections of the country. Florida is spending billions’ of 
dollars in developing her schools, roads, and great industries. 
She is doing her part, and expects to continue to do it, but 
surely the Federal Government should now come in and do its 
patt in this worthy project, and I believe that it is going to 
do so. 
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Mr. Speaker, I think it hardly necessary for me at this time 
to go into details and figures showing the exact amount in 
tonnage of commerce which follows down the course of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries to the Gulf, and also that which 
amasses itself down on the Gulf, which is transported across 
to the east coast of the United States, and also on to foreign 
markets, neither do I believe it essential just now to give 
you the figures upon that which passes from the east coast and 
from the European countries around to Galveston, New Orleans, 
and other Gulf ports. However, statistics reveal that this 
tonnage annually is yery enormous, showing conclusively that 
the saving in transportation charges on this canal would in a 
very short time pay even the maximum amount estimated for 
its construction, 

Inasmuch as I have been given permission to print in the 
Recorp a statement or pamphlet prepared by the authority 
of the Florida State Canal Commission, I shall not detain you 
further, but will here insert said statement: 


HELP TO SECURE THE ALL-AMERICAN CANAL—THE ATLANTIC-MIssis- 
SIPPI BARGE CANAL FROM CUMBERLAND SOUND, VIA St. Marys RIVER 
AXD. St. GEORGES SOUND, TO THE Mississippi River at New 
Orteans—Tue INDUSTRIAL CANAL aT New ORLEANS WILL BE THE 
WESTERN LINK oF THIS Proyect—Svuprort THE BILL (H. R. 8742) 
Now ix CONGRESS INTRODUCED By CONGRESSMAN R. A. GREEN, 
FLORIDA, TO CONNECT AND PERFECT THE INLAND WATERWAYS SYSTEM 
oF THE UNITED STATES 2 


FROM PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Under date of November 13, 1925, President Calvin Coolidge said 
in his letter to President J. Hampton Moore, of the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association (which letter was read to the convention at 
Miami, Fla., in November, 1925): . 

“In the United States we have a natural scheme of waterways supe- 
rior to that of any other country, which when improved and connected 
up to serve the remote as well as the populous areas will, it is said, 
justify, in reduced rates and increased commerce, the expenditure made 
upon them. 

“The economic value of these streams has long been recognized, but 
their development has proceeded slowly. To render the highest serv- 
ice as carriers and distributors they should be joined together and 
standardized as to dimensions for traffic, so that the shipper would 
have confidence in them. When they are finally brought together in 
a workable system the benefits in rates and values will be incalculable. 

“We have the streams, and ultimately they will be improved for 
service. They can develop both transportation and power. They will 
be completed for longer hauls and intersecting routes; they will be 
standardized so that all sections of the country would derive advantage 
from them. 

“It is gratifying to note a growth of sentiment favoring the coordi- 
nation of various means of transportation—the rail, the highway, 
and the waterway. Each of these has rendered a distinct service. 
They can render a greater service, more satisfying to the producer and 
to the consumer, as well as to the shipper, if made to assist rather 
than oppose each other.” 


FROM GOV. JOHN W. MARTIN 


STATE oF FLORIDA, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Tallahassee, March 8, 1926, 
Hon. Joun G. RUGE, 
Chairman Florida State Canal Commission, 
Apalachicola, Fla. 

My Dear Sim: I approve of your plan to publish in pamphlet form a 
brief history to date of the movement to secure an inland waterway 
from Cumberland Sound to the Mississippi River via the St. Marys 
River, St. Georges Sound, and the natural waterways paralleling the 
Gulf of Mexico. $ 

Due to the pressure of oficial business, I have not been able to give 
you much assistance, but I wish to assure the members of the com- 
mission that I am very much interested in having the survey author- 
ized at the earliest date possible; and I hope that the people of 
Florida and other States will lend their support to this project, which 
is to mean so much to Florida and the United States In the future, 
since it will connect and perfect the inland waterway system of the 
country, The interchange of commerce between Florida and States of 
the Mississippi Valley will be mutually beneficial, and such a route 
would be used every day in the year for through traffic from point of 
origin to point of destination without transshipment; it would be eco- 
nomically practical for the Government to construct such a waterway 
to connect the Atlantic intracoastal waterway at Cumberland Sound 
with the Gulf intracoastal waterway at New Orleans and the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries, for commerce must in future depend more and 
more upon water transportation. 

It is my ambition to aid Florida to complete its highway system 
during my term of office, and to enable me to more intelligently 
aid the State's development in all ways I have spent considerable time 
in visiting the various sectlons. 


It is just as important, I think, for Florida to have a network of 
waterways that shall conneet with the East Coast Canal and the At- 
lantic-Mississippi barge canal for both intrastate and interstate cum- 
merce. -Florida can supply the Nation with a variety of commodities 
all the year, and should have access to the inland markets by cheaper 
transportation via barge service. I hope that the people of Florida 
will visualize this and work with us to this end. By the time the 
waterways are ready for through traffic Congress will have coordinated 
rail-and-water rates on a fair basis to all concerned, I have no doubt. 

I am encouraged and-congratulate you and the other members upon 
the progress made by the commission since it was created by the 
Florida Legislature to act as the State's: agency to secure this great 
project. I know of no other project which will bring larger perma- 
nent benefits to Florida and to the United States. 

With best wishes for continued success, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Joux W. MARTIN, Gorernor. 


FROM GOV, CLIFFORD WALKER 
= EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Atlanta, February 4, Des. 

Hon. Jonx G. RUGE, 

Chairman Florida State Canal Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 

My Dear Str: I am very much interested in the progress being made 

toward securing the preliminary examination and survey of the pro- 
posed Atlantic-Mississippi barge canal from Cumberland Sound via the 
St. Marys River and Okeefenokee Swamp across northern Florida to 
St. Georges Sound and westward via the Government canal and the 
bays along the north Gulf coast to Mobile Bay and the Mississippi 
River, 
This project will mean not only vast development for the territory 
adjacent to the route, but it being the connecting and very essential 
link between the Atlantic intracoastal waterway and the Gulf intra- 
coastal waterway and Mississippi River, it will more than justify 
whatever the expense to the Government for its construction. It will 
be one of the Nation’s greatest assets. The saving in mileage for barges 
will be most important. 

The recent freight embargo and scarcity of coal in some sections 
by reason of lack of rail transportation facilities or cars all make the 
necessity for inland waterway transportation more apparent to pro- 
mote industries and keep labor employed. 

I wish to assure you and the members of your commission that the 
State of Georgia will cooperate in every way to insure the early ac 
complishment of this project, and I will be glad to assist personally 
in whatever way I can to promote this canal and inland waterway. 
Aside from the benefits to commerce, this canal is essential to the na- 
tional defense, 

Very truly yours, 
CLIFFORD WALKER, Governor. 

Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, in the House of Representatives, 
February 1, 1926, Mr, GREEN of Florida introduced the following bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and or- 
dered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 8742) to require the Secretary of War to cause to be 
made a preliminary examination and survey for a barge canal from 
Cumberland Sound to or near the mouth of the Mississippi River, 
and to make full and complete report to Congress of the most fea- 
sible route and cost of construction. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
required and directed to cause a preliminary examination and survey 
to be made for a barge canal beginning in Cumberland Sound and ter- 
minating at or near the mouth of the Mississippi River, using the 
nearest, most practicable, and most feasible route which will permit 
the use of the waters of the St. Marys River of Georgia and Florida, 
the Sewanee River and St. Georges Sound of Florida, and all other 
rivers and bodies of water along and adjacent to such route, and pro- 
vide a protected all-inland canal. 

Sec. 2. That upon the making of such survey the Secretary of War 
shall report to Congress. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of War shall ascertain the feasibility and 
practicability of such barge canal and in his sald report to Congress give 
full detailed estimate of cost of such canal, a description of proposed 
route, dimensions of the proposed canal, amount of actual canaling, and 
every fact and circumstance which in his judgment will be necessary 
to convey full information as to such proposed barge canal. 


PROPOSED ALL-AMERICAN CANAL—THÐ ATLANTIC-MISSISSIPPI BARGE 
CANAL From CUMBERLAND Sounp, Via St, Marys River AND Sr. 
GEORGES BOUND, TO THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER aT New ORLEANS, LA. 
Appeal is hereby made to all forward-looking Americans to ald in 

securing the proposed Atlantic-Mississippi barge canal from Cumberland 

Sound, on the Atlantic coast, across the States of Georgia and Florida, 

to Mobile Bay and the Mississippi Riyer by requesting the Members of 
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Congress from the various States to support the new bill, H. R. 8742, 
that has. been introduced in the House of Representatives by Congress- 
man R. A. Greex, of Florida, for the preliminary examination and 
Survey of the proposed route for this project. No appropriation is 
asked for construction, as that can not be considered. until the Govern- 
ment engineers have made a comprehensive examination and report to 
the Secretary of War, including estimate of the cost. 

Next in importance to the Panama Canal will be the Atlantic-to- 
Mississippi barge canal when completed. It will connect the Atlantic 
intracoastal waterway with the Mississippi River at New Orleans over 
the following proposed route, which is to be résurveyed by Government 
engineers: From Cumberland Sound via the St. Marys River, and with 
connecting links, crossing the Suwannee. River, Aucilla River, St. 
Marks, Wakulla, Ocklocknee Rivers to St. Georges Sound at Carrabelle, 
Fla. (southwest of Tallahassee and the terminus of the Georgia, Florida 
& Alabama Railway); thence via the Government canal (that connects 
the Apalachicola River with St. Andrews Bay, and cost approximately 
$500,000 to construct a few years ago, now used by small boats for 
local traffic) to St. Andrews Bay; thence to Choctawhatchee Bay and 
via Santa Rosa Sound to Pensacola Bay; thence via Big Lagoon to 
Perdido. Bay; thence to the 9-foot depth in Mobile Bay, from which 
point westward to New Orleans the way is now open for barges. The 
industrial canal at New Orleans, which connects the Mississippi River 
with Mississippi Sound via Lake Pontchartrain, will be the western link 
of the Atlantic-Mississipp! barge canal project, 

We are reliably informed that only 64% miles of construction will 
be necessary to provide a barge canal from the 9-foot depth in Mobile 
Bay eastward to Carrabelle, Fla., on St. Georges Sound, and the pre- 
liminary examination and survey was authorized, under the river and 
harbor act of March 3, 1925, for the western section of the proposed 
Atlantic-Mississippi barge canal route—New Orleans, La., to the Apa- 
lachicola River, Fla., and to include a survey of the Apalachicola and 
Chattahoochce Rivers to Columbus, Ga., with the view of operating 
self-propelled barges between Columbus and New Orleans, 

Nature has provided practically three-fourths of the canal route 
across northern Florida with deep-water bays (which are fine land- 
locked harbors on the Gulf) and rivers and sounds; and from Carra- 
belle eastward to Fernandina it will only be necessary to connect exist: 
ing waterways: to reach the St. Marys River, which is navigable for 
about 65 miles westward from Cumberland Sound. ¢ 

After the Atlantic intracoastal waterway has been completed from 
Beaufort to Fernandina, then there will be a route for barges via an 
all-inland protected waterway from Cape Cod to the Mississippi River 
via the Atlantic-Mississippi barge canal across southern Georgia and 
northern Florida and southern Alabama between Pensacola and Mobile 
Bays, which route will be continuous and of uniform dimensions and 
will be open every day in the year, never closed by ice. Return loads 
can be carried over this route in either direction, 

The Panama Canal was agitated for 300 years, with all sorts of 
adverse reports, and France expended millions of dollars in attempts to 
complete it, yet it is a success to-day and has changed the shipping 
routes of the world. The Industrial Canal at New Orleans was pro- 
moted for nearly 40 years, but was finally accomplished and dedicated 
on May 2, 1921. The proposed Atlantic-Mississippi Canal has been 
agitated less than 50 years and a survey of the northern route across 
Florida was made in 1876 by Lieut, Col. Q. A. Gilmore, a Government 
engineer, who recommended this route as a section of the national 
system of inland waterways for barge traffic. His report sets forth the 
feasibility, advantages, and the miles saved in water transportation 
from the upper Mississippi cities to Liverpool and other foreign ports 
by a barge canal that will touch the ports of the South and Southeast. 
At Cumberland Sound is a protected harbor of great depth, comprising 
some 32 square miles. The construction of the Atlantic-Mississippi 
barge canal will make efficient the inland waterways and rivers of the 
interior section of the United States and will give the farmers and 
manufacturers of the midwest a foreign market at Cumberland Sound 
by water transportation at lowest freight rates, and in addition this 
canal will be of the greatest permanent benefit to all of the Southern 
States in their agricultural and industrial development. 

The history of the efforts that have been made to date in this impor- 
tant matter are, briefly, as follows: 

In 1876-77 Lieut. Col. Q. A. Gilmore made a survey from Cumber- 
land Sound via the St. Marys River, Okeefenokee Swamp (Ga.), the 
Suwanee River (Fla.), St. Marks River, St. Georges Sound, to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and his report strongly recommended the construction 
of this canal. It appears that no action was ever taken to earry out 
his recommendations, and the matter was allowed to drop. 

In 1894 the matter was again taken up by Maj. Robert Gamble, of 
Tallahassee, Fla., and a memorial was presented to the Senate of the 
United States and referred to the Committee on Transportation Routes 
to the Seaboard and ordered printed. (Mis, Doc. No, 37, 53d Cong., 
3d sess., December 20, 1894.) 

In 1918 Gov. Hugh M. Dorsey, of Georgia, at the request of Mr. 
J. H. Becker, of St. Marys, Ga., and others, reyived the matter by call- 
ing a meeting at St. Marys and Fernandina in June, 1918, which meet- 
was attended by the Governors of Georgia and Florida and many 
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men prominent in public life. Indorsement was given the project, and 
a temporary organization was effected. 

In August, 1918, the Georgia Legislature passed an act (No. 491) 
authorizing the appointment of a committee to go to Washington and 
arrange for a hearing. 

On September 6, 1918, a hearing was had before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and same was ordered printed. On account of the 
World War it was not possible to take the matter further then, and 
nothing more was done until 1919, when the North Florida Chamber 
of Commerce (headquarters Tallahassee, Fla.) secured the cooperation 
of Congressman Frank Clark, of Florida, who introduced a bill in Con- 
gress (H. R. 9449) asking for a survey of the route from Cumberland 
Sound to St. Georges Sound. This bill was later withdrawn and a new 
bill introduced by him extending the route westward from St. Georges 
Sound to the Mississippi River (H. R. 10919). 

In October, 1919, the North Florida Chamber of Commerce asked 
Governor Dorsey to arrange for another meeting, and the same was 
held at St. Marys, Ga, on December 11-12, 1919. At the session held 
in Fernandina on the second day a “steering committee was elected 
to secure a hearing for the new Dill, and Senator James E. Calkins, of 
Fernandina, was elected as chairman of this committee. On January 
29, 1920, the hearing was held before the Committee on Railways and 
Canals of the House of Representatives of the United States, and this 
committee made a favorable report in February, 1920 (Rept. No. 1246, 
3d sess., 66th Cong.), recommending that the resurvey be made. As 
the Esch-Cummings bill (the general transportation act) and other 
important legislation were then being considered by Congress, the 
steering committee decided to wait until these bills had been disposed 
of before having Mr. Clark’s bill brought up, that this canal project 
might not be overshadowed by other legislation; and there the matter 
rested. 

A little later in 1920 the “Atlantic-to-Mississipp! Canal Association“ 
was organized and it functioned until the Georgia and Florida State 
canal commissions were created in 1921 to act as the State's agencies 
in this matter, when the association ceased its work, realizing that this 
was more than a “canal across Georgia and Florida” and should be 
handled as a national project, since its construction will be vital to 
the development of domestic and foreign commerce. In the event of 
future wars this canal could be invaluable to the Government, provid- 
ing a safe, protected inland route from the Mississippi River to Cum- 
berland Sound—a deep-water harbor with 32 square miles of anchor- 
age area with depth of from 30 to 90 feet and only 3 miles from the 
open sea—where a bunker coal port could be established at a port 
never closed by ice; and at Cumberland Sound the Atlantic-Mississippi 
Barge Canal would connect with the inland waterway along the At- 
lantic coast to New England, making it possible (as Major Gamble 
states) for the Government to “send from New England to Louisiana, 
promptly and safely, armaments and stores to meet emergencies, which 
could not venture upon the high seas floating a hostile navy.“ And 
the inland route from Cumberland Sound via St. Georges Sound to 
Mississippi Sound would not only save many miles, but avold the 
dangerous straits of Florida and the tropical storms outside. A barge 
canal over this route would not only be feasible but economically and 
financially a sound proposition. Nature has already provided, ready- 
made, most of this route. Light-draft boats conld enter or leave this 
canal, to and from the Gulf of Mexico, through the numerous bays and 
sounds, from Carrabelle, Fla., westward; the actual excavating would 
probably not exceed 150 miles. 

In 1915 the Government constructed a canal to connect the Apa- 
lachicola River and St. Andrews Bay (about 24 miles) at a cost of 
about $500,000. A cut of approximately 14 miles would connect St. 
Andrews Bay with Choctawhatchee Bay; thence via Santa Rosa Sound 
to Pensacola Bay. A cut of about 4 miles would connect Pensacola 
Bay with Perdido Bay, and a furtherycut of 10 miles, more or less, 
would provide the final link with Mobile Bay and Mississippi Sound; 
thence through Lake Borgne and Lake Pontchartrain and the industrial 
ceanal at New Orleans to the Mississippi River. 

In 1921 the Legislatures of Florida and Georgia created State 
canal commissions (Laws of Florida, 1921, ch. 8578, No. 183; 
Georgia Laws, 1921, Pt. I, Title VI, p. 159) for the purpose of se- 
curing the resurvey and construction of this canal, and made the 
governors of these State members ex officio of the commissions. In 
July, 1921, Goy. Cary A. Hardee appointed the following citizens of 
Florida to serve for a period of two years: John G. Ruge, of Apa- 
lachicola, as chairman of the commission; Frank D. Upchurch, of Fer- 
nandina, and Mrs. Florence R. S. Phillips, of Tallahassee, and the com- 
missioners elected Mrs. Phillips as secretary of the commission. In 
July, 1923, Governor Hardee reappointed Chairman Ruge and Mrs. 
Phillips, and since Mr. Upchurch was unable to give attention to the 
work, appointed E. W. Bailey, of Fernandina, as the third commis- 
sioner. On January 6, 1925, Gov. John W. Martin beeame a member 
of the commission. In July, 1925, Governor Martin reappointed all 
members of the commission, and the secretary was reelected. 

There would seem to be no reason why the Atlantic-Mississippi 
barge eave] could not be dedicated to commerce in 1935, or sooner, if 
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all agencies will cooperate and concentrate upon the matter. The 
canal could be built with funds derived from the sale of Government 
bonds, tax exempt, say, for 30 or 50 years. The bonds could be issued 
in series, as needed, like the Liberty and Victory bonds, and would be 
as eagerly bought by the public. Government issues are always over- 
subscribed. The construction would provide work for thousands of 
men for several years, relieving the unemployment situation and put- 
ting millions of dollars in circulation, to the benefit of all classes of 
business, : 

The Atlantic-to-Mississippi barge canal could be used every day in 
the year (unlike northern canals and rivers that are icebound for 
four to six months each year); barges and other vessels could come 
from the upper Mississippi and tributary rivers and waterways, from 
the Great Lakes via the canals connecting them with the rivers of the 
interior States, with shipments for the Southeast and for export, and 
could carry return loads of citrus fruit, produce, minerals, lumber, 
and naval stores, coal, and other merchandise; there would be no loss 
through one-way traffic. 


THE OUTSTANDING APPEAL OF THIS PROJECT 


The inland waterways of the United States can not be complete 
without a barge canal from the Atlantic inland waterway to the Mis- 
sissippi River; the Atlantic-Mississippi barge canal will be wholly 
within the boundaries of the United States. 

With suitable barges, oil can be delivered from Texas, Oklahoma, 
and even from Mexico (thoroughly protected, as it were, by a pipe 
line) at the Atlantic coast for use in peace or war, at a minimum cost 
and without hazard—this alone means the saving of millions of dol- 
lars to the United States, to say nothing of this canal's value to 
domestic commerce and export and import traffic to and from the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

This canal will save approximately 500 miles between New Orleans 
and New York; it will extend the Warrior River barge service (now 
fully established and profitably operated between New Orleans and 
Mobile) to the Atlantic States, which means that coal from Alabama 
can be cheaply transported to other Southern States and to Eastern 
States, thereby encouraging new industries to locate in the Southeast. 

And coal from Indiana, Ohio, and other inland States can be trans- 
ported by barge, without transshipment, to the bunker coal ports of 
the South and East, and to other new markets, domestic and foreign; 
this canal will be the means of developing a great import, export, coal, 
and fuel harbor at Cumberland Sound. 

No foreign enemy ships could approach the great commercial inland 
cities by this route, since it will be a barge canal. 

It is advisable for the Federal Government to look ahead in time 
and provide an all-inland, protected, continuous waterway from Cape 
Cod to the Rio Grande that will adequately serve the needs of the 
Government, of general commerce, and especially of the States in the 
Mississippi Valley, the grain-glowing section and great producing half 
of the United States; it is highly important to first connect up all of 
the coastal and inland waterways of the United States before under- 
taking to permit our Government to become a party to the construc- 
tion of any international projects. 

President Calvin Coolidge has said: “ Foremost in the development 
of commerce has been the utilization of waterways. Our own country 
looks for its present and future development to the use of its water- 
ways, the natural avenues and highways of trade.” 

“In America,” sald the late President Warren G. Harding to the 
Agricultural Conference,“ we have too long neglected our waterways.” 

The Republican national platform pledges the improvement and 
development of waterways, inland and coastwise, to the fullest extent, 
and the Democratic national platform favors a policy for fostering and 
building of inland waterways, liberal appropriations for prompt co- 
ordinated surveys as well as deeper waterways from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf and Atlantic Ocean. 

The Mississippi Valley Association is committed to waterway devel- 
opment and has indorsed same, as has the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association, the Southern Commercial Congress, the North Florida 
Chamber of Commerce, and local commercial organizations along the 
proposed route of the canal, The use of water transportation is coming 
back and will be developed more in the future. The building of the 
Atlantic-to-Mississippi barge canal will benefit the corn-growing States 
enormously, as corn shipped through the canal will not be affected as 
when shipped through the Gulf Stream around the Straits of Florida; 
it will benefit the Middle Western States, the New England States, the 
Central and Southern States—practically every State except those 
along or adjacent to the Pacific coast. And in future years, when the 
intracoastal canal is extended from New Orleans via the Rio Grande 
to California, it will change the shipping routes of the world that now 
pass through the Panama Canal, and at an enormous saying of time 
and fuel and avoidance of the dangers of the open sea, All of the 
States of the Mississippi Valley and of the Chattahoochee Valley will 
be directly benefited; all cities and towns of the United States east of 
the Rockies, situated on navigable waterways, will be directly benefited 
by the construction of this project, 
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Chicago will be connected with the Mississippi River by the Illinois 
Drainage Canal, a $20,000,000 project. Lake Erle will be connected 
with the Ohio River by the Lake Erie and Ohio River Canal; the Erie 
Canal, New York Barge Canal, all will be connecting links in the 
national waterways system. All classes of business will be stimulated 
through increased and cheaper transportation and access to the coal 
fields of the interior States; new transportation routes will relieve the 
congestion at northern ports, relieve the shortage of fuel, prevent inter- 
ruption to traffic during the winter months, and will be a permanent 
blessing to our country. 

A route across Florida to and from the open ocean and Gulf will not 
be feasible for barge traffic; besides, an inland waterway is desirable 
for use in time of any future war, providing a protected route for 
‘transportation of supplies, munitions, and fuel to the Government forts 
and air stations along the Atlantic and western Gulf coasts, 

For all reasons it will prove to be a wise investment for the Goyern- 
ment to construct the Atlantic-Mississippi barge canal and provide a 
continuous inland route for barges from Cape Cod to the Rio Grande, 
and with the least possible delay. 

For further information address the Florida State Canal Commis- 
sion, box 474, Tallahassee, Fla. 


{Extract from report of Committee on Railways and Canals] 


(Report No. 1246, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session, on H. R. 10919. 
Mr. WHEELER) 


The committee desires to append hereto certain data brought out 
in the hearing on this bill: 


RESULTS OF BUILDING THIS CANAL AND WATERWAY 


Extending the Mississippi River to the Atlantic. 

Developing a great import, export, coal, and fuel-oil harbor at 
Cumberland Sound, and providing access to foreign markets for the 
coal and oil fields of the South and Central West and for the raw 
products and manufactured goods of the great producing half of 
the United States. 

Giving additional transportation facilities and perpetual lower 
freight rates to the States bordering on the Mississippi and its tribu- 
tarles and to the Gulf and South Atlantic States, and relieving one- 
half of the United States from the costly and unnecessary sea and 
rail hauls, due to the present routing of imports and exports through 
north Atlantic ports. 

Promoting the national defense by providing a short cut, through 
inland and protected waters, from the Atlantic to the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Mississippi River. 

Placing New Orleans and Mobile 500 miles nearer to Liverpool 
and New York, and making New Orleans the western terminal of a 
great volume of trans-Atlantic and coastwise shipping. j 

Providing return cargoes for the reil lines paralleling the Missis- 
sippi River, by delivering at New Orleans a largely increased volume 
of freight from eastern and foreign points for distribution through 
the Mississippi Valley, thereby benefiting those roads and the entire 
transportation system of that section by making it possible for these 
lines to equalize traffic in both directions, and to reduce the freight 
cost per ton through the greater volume of business and through the 
abolition of the present empty-car movement northward from New 
Orleans. 

Aiding our mercantile marine by providing a fuel, docking, and repair 
port on the south Atlantic coast 500 miles nearer the Panama Canal 
than is Norfolk. This port will be located at the mouth of a transporta- 
tion funnel, through which the products of nearly half the country 
will naturally move to eastern and foreign markets, thereby furnishing 
return cargoes for the vessels bringing imports to that point, which im- 
ports can be easily and cheaply distributed through the same terri- 
tory. The result will necessarily be an enormous increase in our 
foreign trade and increased business for our shipping. 

Opening up great agricultural, mineral, and industrial sections of 
the country, now largely undeveloped, on whose prosperity the future 
of the United States must largely depend. 

Benefiting the United States as a whole more than any other single 
project since the construction of the Panama Canal. 

The Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association resolutions declare 
their belief in the principle “that all appropriations made by the 
Congress of the United States for the improvement of waterways 
should be expended solely upon such improvements as lie wholly 
within American boundaries.” 

Among the resolutions adopted at the Fourteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association at Savannah, Ga., 
November 18, 1921, was the following: x 

“Chief among these is the intracoastal waterway from Maine to 
Florida and thence to the Gulf of Mexico. The utilization of che 


sections already improved, which are as yet limited by the incomplete- 
ness of the whole system, has given substantial proof of the wisdom 
and the economic necessity for the project.” 
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And the Fifteenth Annual Convention of the association, held at 
Portland, Me., on September 15, 1922, adopted and had sent to Chair- 
man John G. Ruge, of the Florida State Canal Commission, the 
following: 


` [Telegram] 
PORTLAND, ME., Sept. 15, 1922. 


Jous G. RUGE, 
Apalachicola, Fla.: 


The Atlantic Deep Waterways Association would welcome passage of 
bill for survey and will so advise Congress. 
W. H. Schorr, Secretary. 


— 


Resolution passed at the annual convention of the Mississippi Valley 
Association at Kansas City, April 25-26, 1922 


FLORIDA CANAL PKOJECT 


We recommend and encourage the efforts of the State of Florida 
toward the resurvey and definite work upon the Atlantic-Mississipp! 
Canal project, upon which labor the State of Florida has embarked 
so energetically with the view of linking up this project with the Intra- 
coastal Canal, to which we are committed, as an investment in economic 
freedom and transportation rellef for the section affected and as an 
aid to the Mississippi Valley and the Nation. 


Resolutions adopted by the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association at 
the sixteenth annual convention, at Norfolk, Va., November 16, 1923 


[From the printed report of the convention] 


The delegates and members of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 
ciation in sixteenth annual convention assembled in the city of Nor- 
folk, Va., and representing every Atlantic seaboard State and the 
District of Columbia, do hereby adopt the following resolutions and 
recommendations and earnestly submit the same for the consideration 
of the United States Congress and the legislatures of the several 
States: 

“The adequate development of a national inland waterway system 
is foremost among the internal improvements necessary to the future 
welfare of the country. 

“Foremost in this system is the intracoastal waterway from Maine to 
Florida and thence to the Gulf of Mexico. The utilization of the 
sections already improved, as yet limited by the ineompleteness of the 
whole system, has given abundant proof of the wisdom and economic 
necessity of this project. 

“The Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, ‘organized in 1907, 
has consistently advocated this Important cause. * * »I so con- 
nected, commerce can be carried continuously between all points on 
these rivers and bays and all ports along the coast. At 
recent sessions we suggested the motto: ‘American money for Ameri- 
can waterways.’ This year we suggest another: ‘Why not get the 
American waterways in shape to work?’ 


WATERWAY ACROSS FLORIDA 


“A waterway across the State of Florida connecting the Atlantic 
with the Gulf has been advocated, and the proposition commends itself 
to this association. It would shorten communication between the ocean 
and the Gulf, would avoid the hazards encountered by navigation around 
the Florida Cape, and would form a necessary connection between the 
intracoastal waterway along the Atlantic seaboard and the intra- 
coastal waterway along the Gulf. We commend this prospective project 
to the attention of Congress and the engineers and express the hope 
that a practicable route may be selected and its construction brought 
within reasonable cost to the end that this essential navigation link 
shall be provided.” 


{Extracts from the annual address of the president of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association, Hon. J. Hampton Moore, at Norfolk, 
Va., November 13, 1923] 

Sixteen years have elapsed since the organization of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association, the purpose of which was to establish 
a better understanding along the Atlantic coast with respect to the 
development of ports and waterways and to encourage favorable action 
thereon by Congress, State, and local authorities. The result of this 
agitation has been highly beneficial along the entire seaboard and, in 
a way, has inspired efforts in other sections of the country to improve 
and utilize our natural resources. The work of this asso- 
ciation has been of great value to agriculture, omea; and industry 
throughout the United States. 

We should not fail to note the continued progress of foreign 
nations in canal development. England, France, Germany, Italy, and 
the Netherlands—all of them are keeping up their canalization for 
the encouragement of transportation and the distribution of commodi- 
ties. Some of their canals were indispensable during the war. 
* © © And, while we are speaking of foreign activities, may we 
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not again urge that the Congress of the United States be careful to 
give first considerationn to American enterprise, so that the commerce 
of the United States may have a square deal with respect to foreign 
competition, 

A great project to the north of us, which has many proponents In 
the United States, would draw heavily upon United States resources, 
and, if adopted, upon Federal funds now required for our internal 
improvement. Let us prepare for our own future. Let us 
care for our own household. Let us not postpone it nor delay It. 
Let us do it now! If we would see America first let us put America 
first! And, having said this much to ourselves in convention, 
let us say it to Congress and continue to gay it until Congress shall 
approve. 

Resolution adopted by the Southern Commercial Congress, at the 
annual convention held in Chicago, November 20-22, 1922 


Whereas the commercial progress of the United States will be 
materially advanced by the development of water transportation; and 
the building of canals connecting the rivers and lakes and the Atlantic 
Ocean with the Mississippi River and the Gulf of Mexico will add to 
the safety of our country; and 

Whereas a bill has been introduced in Congress asking for a resur- 
vey of a proposed canal route from Cumberland Sound to the Missis- 
sippi River and a canal connecting those bodies of water would be of 
inestimable value to commerce and to the Government, providing an 
all-inland protected route where barges and other vessels could carry 
return loads in either direction from the upper Mississippi and the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf and south Atlantic ports every day in the 
year, and said canal would be wholly within the boundaries of the 
United States; and the eastern terminus at Cumberland Sound 
would provide a bunker coal port only 8 miles from the open sea, 
and large anchorage area never closed by ice, where ocean-going ves- 
sels could coal and secure cargoes for Europe and South America 
and other points at great saving of time and expense, and avoiding 
the delays and congestion at northern ports: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this organization give its indorsement and support 
to the project known as the Atlantic-to-Mississippi Canal connecting 
Cumberland Sound with the Mississippi River, to the end that this 
all-American canal may be constructed at the earllest practicable date 
after the report on the resurvey has been submitted to Congress in 
the manner governing such matters, 


At the twelfth annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
. United States in Cleveland, Ohio, May 6-8, 1924 


Among the questions for consideration there was submitted for con- 
sideration, on request of the Tallahasse Chamber of Commerce ; 

That the national chamber indorse and support the project known as 
the Atlantic and Mississippi Canal, connecting Cumberland Sound with 
the Mississippi River. 

The summary refers this matter, together with other subjects, to the 
board of directors that it may receive the further consideration It 
deserves. 

{Extracts from the printed summary of the first midyear meeting, 
eastern division, Chamber of Commerce of the United States] 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., January I-18, 192}. 
TRANSPORTATION 

The divisional meeting has heard in detail the conclusions of the 
transportation conference recently held in Washington under the 
auspices of the national chamber and has taken cognizance of the 
thoroughgoing character of the preliminary work, the results of which 
are embodied in the reports of six special committees appointed by 
the president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 

There are contained in the reports of the transportation conference 
certain proposals which, in the opinion of the divisional meeting, are 
of great importance to the sound development of our national trans- 
portation system. For example, permissive Federal incorporation of 
railroads, supplementary legislation to perfect the consolidation pro- 
visions of the transportation act, store-door delivery (particularly by 
motor vehicles), and a comprehensive national waterway survey by the 
Army engineers with a schedule of priorities, 


{Extract from resolutions, Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, 
Miami convention, November 23-26, 1925] 


WATERWAY ACEOSS FLORIDA 


The fact that Florida is a peninsula jutting from the mainland 
southeastwardly for a distance of approximately 600 miles, abutting on 
the ocean and the Gulf, respectively, and with hazardous navigation 
for barges and small vessels around its southern extremity, presents the 
obvious necessity of constructing a waterway across the State by a 
protected route uniting the ocean and the Gulf and making possible 
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through water transportation between the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Gulf States and the Mississippi River. The scheme is entirely prac- 
tical. It is only a question of when the time is ripe and other condi- 
tions are favorable for its construction. We respectfully commend to 
the consideration of the citizens of Florida and to those who are pro- 
moting intracoastal waterway along the Atlantic and the Intracoastal 
waterway along the Gulf from New Orleans to Corpus Christi, whether 
this is not the opportune time to renew efforts for the construction of 
this Atlantic-Gulf waterway. 


House Memorial No. 6 to the Congress of the United States of America, 
asking that the preliminary examination and survey of the eastern 
section of the proposed Atlantic-Mississippi Canal be authorized, 
from Apalachicola, Fla., via St. Georges Sound, and across the 
ee portion of Florida to Fernandina, Fla, on Cumberland 

und. 


Whereas the Improvement aud development of our harbors and rivers 
to meet the ever-growing demands of the commerce of the country, 
both coastwise and inland, is not only the duty but the proper function 
of the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the construction of a barge canal from Cumberland Sound, 
Ga.-Fla., to St. Georges Sound, Fla., will link the Atlantic intracoastal 
waterway with the Mississippi River and the Gulf intracoastal water- 
way extending westward from New Orleans, and thus completing the 
inland waterway from Cape Cod to the Rio Grande, and furthermore, 
linking, through the Mississippi River, the Great. Lakes with the 
Atlantic Ocean at a port never closed by ice, and which would be of 
untold advantage and value to the commerce of the Mississippi Valley, 
the Chattahoochee Valley, and to the Nation; and 

Whereas by routing a barge canal up the St. Marys River and thence 
to St. Georges Sound some portions of existing rivers and streams in 
that section might be utilizéd, and thus require the digging of only 
about 100 miles for such canal; and 

Whereas the construction of this canal would reduce the distance 
between the Mississippi River and Cumberland Sound some 500 miles 
and avoid the dangerous Straits of Florida, thus saving time and the 
possible destruction of shipping to the extent of millions of dollars; and 

Whereas the legislature of Flordia in 1921 created a permanent com- 
mission, designated the Florida State Canal Commission (ch. 8578, 
laws of Fla., acts of 1921) to secure the resurvey and construc- 
tion of this project, and this proposed barge canal has been indorsed 
and approved by the Mississippi Valley Association (comprising 27 
States), the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, the Southern 
Commercial Congress, and many other organizations; and 

Whereas under the river and harbor act of March 8, 1925, there was 
an appropriation and allotment for the preliminary examination and 
survey of the waterway from Norfolk to Beaufort Inlet, N. C., also 
waterway from Charleston to Winyah Bay, 8. C., as well as the water- 
way between Beaufort, N. C., and Cumberland Sound, thus completing 
the entire inland waterway surveys of the Atlantic coast from Boston 
to Florida ; and 

Whereas an appropriation was also made, under the river and harbor 
act, aforesaid, for the Intracoastal waterway from New Orleans, La., to 
Galveston, Tex.; and 

Whereas the preliminary examination and survey of the western 
section of the proposed Atlantic-Mississippi Canal, from New Orleans, 
La., to the Apalachicola River, Fla, via Mobile Bay and Pensacola 
Bay, was authorized by the river and harbor act of March 8, 1925, for 
the purpose of securing a depth snitable to the economical operation 
of self-propelled barges; and said act further authorized the survey to 
be continued to Columbus, Ga., with the view of establishing barge 
service between Columbus, Ga., and New Orleans; and the inland 
route from Mobile Bay, Ala., is now open for barge traffic to New 
Orleans; and 

Whereas the cost of the construction of a barge canal from Cumber- 
land Sound, via St. Georges Sound, to Mobile Bay would not compare 
with the permanent benefits to general commerce to be gained there- 
from; Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That the 
Senators and Representatives from the State of Florida in the Con- 
gress of the United States be, and they are hereby, respectfully re- 
quested and urged to make every effort to have the preliminary ex- 
amination and survey made of the northern route across Florida from 
Cumberland Sound to St. George’s Sound and thence to the Apala- 
chicola River, Fla., to definitely locate the route of the Atlantic-Mis- 
sissippi Canal so as to provide an all-inland route, through existing 
rivers, sounds, and bays, between Cumberland Sound and the Apala- 
chicola River, there to connect with the western section of this project 
extending to the Mississippi River at New O>heans, 

Be it further resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of 
Florida be requested to furnish each of the Senators and Representa- 
tives aforesaid a copy of this memorial, and that he also send s 
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copy of this memorial to the’ President of the United | States, the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War, 

Approved May 14, 1925, 
House Memorial No. 8 to request the Legislatures’ of Alabama, Mis- 

sissippi, and Louisiana to memorialize the Congress of the United 

States of America: to authorize’ the preliminary examination and 

survey of the eastern section of the proposed Atlantic-Mississippi 

Canal and Inland Waterway from Cumberland Sound via St. 

George's Sound to the Apalachicola River, Fla-; and to approve the 

construction of said canal and waterway from Cumberlan@ Sound 

to Mobile Bay as soon as practicable after the Government engli- 
neers have made report covering said eastern section and the west- 
ern section thereof from New Orleans, La., to the Apalachicola 

River, Fla. 

Whereas the Congress of the United States of America has, under the 
river and harbor act of March 3, 1925, authorized the preliminary 
examination and survey of the western section of the proposed At- 
lantic-Mississippi Canal and Inland Waterway, from New Orleans, La., 
to the Apalachicola: River, Fila: ; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of Florida on May 11, 1925, 
memorialwed the Congress to authorize the preliminary examination 
and survey of the eastern section of the proposed Atlantic-Mississippi 
Canal and Inland Waterway, from the Apalachicola River, Fla., via St. 
George's Sound and the northern route across Florida, to the St 
Mary's River and thence to Cumberland Sound at or near Fernan- 
dina, Fla., and St. Mary's, Ga., and thus complete the preliminary 
examination. and survey of the entire route of said barge’ canal and 
waterway project, from the Mississippi River at or near New Orleans 
to Cumberland Sound, via Mississippi Sound, Mobile Bay, Perdido 
Bay, Ala., and Pensacola, Choctawhatchee and St. Andrews Bays, Fla., 
to the Apalachicola River, and St. George’s Sound, and thence to 
Cumberland Sound; and 

Whereas it is expedient that the States of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Lovisiana assist In securing! the early complete survey of this project 


and the necessary approval for the construction of: this: barge ‘canal and 


inland. waterway that will connect: the Gulf Intracoastal: Waterway, 
the Rio Grande, the Mississippi River; and other rivers: along the Gulf 


const of! the United States, as well as inland rivers and their tribu- 


turles, with the: Atlantie Intracoastal. Waterway and ports on the 
Atlantic coast, from Florida to Maine to promote the agricultural and 


indastrint development of the Gulf Coast States, and inerease and ex- 


tend the domestic: commerce of the Nation; and 

Whereas’ the State of Georgin and the State of Flerida have by 
legislative enactment created! permanent State canal. commissions ! for 
the purpose of securing the resurvey and construction of the Atlantic- 
| Mississippi Canal and Inland Waterwug from Cumberland Sound, via 
St. Georges Sound and the rivers, bays, sounds, and other natural 
| waterways, to the Mississippi River at or near New Orleans, La., and 


| said project has received the indorsement and support of tlie Legisla- |! 


| tures of Georgia and Florida and of the Mississippi Valley Association 


(comprising 27 States), the Atlantie Deeper Waterways Association |; 
(comprising. all the Atlantic.Coast States), the Southern Commercial |’ 


Commerce, and other organizations national in scope, and the leading 


potitical parties are pledged to develop the inland waterways of the 
United States and make them efflelent aids to the growing commerre 


of the country, and the Federal Government is committed to provide 
à continuous inland water way from Cape Cod to the Rio Grande: 
Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Leptstatwre‘of the State’ of Florida, That we do re- |i 


quest the Legislatures, of the States of Alabama, Mississippi, and-Louisi- 
aua to tuke appropriate action at the next session thereof to urge the, 
Congress of! the United States to authorize the completion of the pre- 
liminary examination and survey of the route proposed for the Atlantic= 
Mississippi: Barge’ Canal, the section beginning at the Apalachicola: 
River, Fla., and extending via St. Georges‘ Sound and the rivers and 
streams enst thereof to the St. Marys River) and Cumberland Sound; 
on the Atlantic coast at or near Fernandina, Fla., and St. Marys, Ga.; 
aud request that the construction of. said barge canal be authorized 


us soon as practicable ‘after. the Government engineers have made their f 


report thereon, and also their report covering the Gulf division, from 
New Orleans. to the Apalachicola River, Fla, at St. Georges Sound: and 
that said legislatures. shall also request the Members of Congress from 
their. respective States to- ald this: project: Be it further 

Resolved, That the seeretary of. state of the State of Florida. be, 
and: is hereby, requested to send a: copy of this memorial,- under the 
great seal of the State c? Florida; to the Governors of. Alabama, Mis- 
sissippt; and Louisiana, requesting. that this memorial. be transmitted 
ber them to: the State senate; and. house. of representatives: whem the | 
nent. session’ of their legistature convenes; and also request that the 
‘Governor of Florida be advised. ot the action. taken by them in this 
matter. 

Approved May 28, 1925. 
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House memorial No. 5 to the Congress of the United States asking for 
an appropriation to improve and deepen the Suwannee River from 
the Gulf to Branford; Fla. 


Whereas the Suwannee River is one of the important rivers in the 
State of Florida, and witha reasonable appropriation? could be made 
suitable for navigation at all seasons of the year: and 

Whereas the improvement and deepening of this river would mean 
the speedy development of a rich agricultural section of the State: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That our Séna- 
tors and Representatives in Congress use every honorable means to 
secure an appropriation sufficient to improve the Suwannee River, 
and to remove shoals, to the extent that said river shall be a perma- 
ment waterway for commerce at all times from the Gulf to the town” 
of Branford, Fla. ; 

Resolved further, That a copy of this memorial be furnished to 
each of Florida's Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

Approved May 8; 1925. 

Statement of organized effort to arouse public interest and cooperation 
to secure the resurvey and construction of the all-American inland 
waterway connecting the Atlantic intracoastal waterway with the 
Gulf intracoastal waterway and the interior waterways, Great 
Lakes, rivers, canals, and navigable streams that connect with 
rivers that are tributary to the Mississippi River and all other 
rivers flowing into the coastal waterways 


The proposed Atlantic-Mississippi: barge canal and inland waterway 
from Cumberland Sound via the St. Marys River, St. Georges Sound, 
and other waterways, bays, Mississippi Sound, and Lake Ponchartrain 
to the industrial canal at New Orleans, to the Mississippi River, is 
a national proposition, necessary: to connect. and make efficient the 
inland waterways of the United States, and has received the indorse- 
ment and assistance of the following: 

The Legislature’ of Florida; 

The Legislature of Georgia ; 

The Florida State Canal Commission. (ereated in 1921 as a perma- 
nent commission to seeure the resurvrey and construction of this 
canal); 

The Georgia State Canat Commission: (created> in 1921 bye ther 
Georgia Legislature to seeure this canal); 

The Mississippi Valley Association (comprising over 20 States); 

The National Rivers and Harbors. Congress (general approval): 
The Atlantic Deeper Waterways Associatiom (comprising all At- 
lantic seaboard’ States); 

Gov. John W. Martin, of Florida: 

Ex- Gov. Cary A. Hardee, of Horida:; 

Gov. Clifford’ Walker; of Georgia; 

ExX-Goy, Thomas W. Hardwick, of Georgia; 
| Ex-Gor. Hugh M. Dorsey, of Georgia; 
| Hon. H. Clay Crawford, secretary of’ state of Florida: 
| Hon. S. G. MeLendon, secretitry’ of state-of’ Georgia; 
| Ex-Gov. John M. Parker, of Louisiana; 

j Ex-Goy: Lee M. Russell, of Mississippt; 

| Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, United States Senator, Florida; 

Hon, Park Trammell, United States Senator. Florida; 

! Hon, R. A. Green, second congressional dtstriet, Florida (author of 
ibil (H. R. 8742) for preliminary examination and survey of this 
| projects. 

| Hem J. H. Smithwiek, third congressional district, Florida; 

| Ex-Congressman Frank Clark, Florida; 

Hon. William J. Harris, United States Senator, Georgia; 

| New Orleans Association of Commerce, New Orleans, La.; 

| Association of Commerce, Lake Charles, La-; 

Houston Chamber of Commerce, Houston; Tex,: 

North Florida: Chamber of Commerce, headquarters, Tallahassee, 
Fla. (comprising 28 counties of Florida); 

Fernandina Chamber of Commerce, Fernandina, Fla. (Fernandina 
will be the terminus on the east coast of Florida)’; 

St. Marys Board of Trade, St. Marys, Ga. (eastern Georgia terminus 
of the canal); 

The Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, Md.; 

Southern Commercial Congress, headquarters, Washington; D. C.: 

Panama City Chamber of Commerce, Panama City, Fla. (on St. 
Andrews Bay} ;. 

Lynn Haven Chamber of Commerce, Lynn Haven, Fla: (on Sti 
Andrews Bay): 

Tallahassee Chamber of Commerce, Tallahassee, Fla: (1921) ;. 

Apalachicola: Chamber of! Commerce, Apalaehlicola, Fla» (1921 ;. the 
Government canal connecting, the Apalachicola. River with: East St. 
Andrews» Bayr wasi built about 10 years ago and cost approximately 
$500,000) It win be a section of. the Atlantie- Mississippi Canal, and 
the Indus tra Canal at New. Orleans will be: the western link of this 
inland waterway, connecting it with the Mississippi River); ; 
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Pensacola Chamber of Commerce, Pensacola, Fla.; 

Jasper Chamber of Commerce, Jasper, Fla. ; 

Suwannee County Chamber of Commerce, Live Oak, Fla. ; 

Walton County Chamber of Commerce, De Funiak Springs, Fla. ; 

Gadsden County Chamber of Commerce, Quincy, Fla. ; 

Florida Bankers’ Association, Group No. 1 (1920) ; 

Columbus Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, Ga. ; 

Bainbridge Chamber of Commerce, Bainbridge, Ga. ; 

Brunswick Board of Trade, Brunswick, Ga.; 

Favorable report by the Committee on Railways and Canals, House 
of Representatives (66th Cong., 3d sess., Rept. No, 1246, January 27, 
1921, on former bill for resurvey of this canal route) ; 

Favorable hearing and consideration by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America (Referendum No. 43 to 641 organiza- 
tions in 47 States recommends an adequate system of water trans- 
portation and that Congress direct the Army Engineers to make a 
comprehensive survey of water developments); 

Hon, William J. Bryan and many other men in public life; 

Jefferson County Chamber of Commerce, Monticello, Fla. ; 

Valparaiso Chamber of Commerce, Valparaiso, Fla. (on Choctaw- 
hatchee Bay) ; 

Madison County Chamber of Commerce, Madison, Fla. ; 

Santa Rosa County Chamber of Commerce, Milton, Fla. ; 

Taylor County Chamber of Commerce, Perry, Fla. ; 

Lake City and Columbia County Chamber of Commerce, Lake City, 
Fia. ; 

Marianna Chamber of Commerce, Marianna, Fla. ; 

Albany Chamber of Commerce, Albany, Ga. ; 

Waycross Chamber of Commerce, Waycross, Ga.; 

Macon Chamber of Commerce, Macon, Ga.; 

Pan American Congress, Atlanta, Ga. (1924). 

The Republican platform, 1924, pledges the improvement and de- 
velopment of waterways, inland and coastwise, to the fullest extent, 

The Democratic platform, 1924, favors a policy for fostering and 
building of inland waterways, liberal appropriations for prompt co- 
ordinated surveys, as well as deeper waterways from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf and Atlantie Ocean. 

For all reasons it will prove to be a wise investment for the Govern- 
ment to construct the Atlantic-Mississippi Barge Canal, and thus pro- 
vide a continuous route of standard width and depth from Cape Cod to 
the Rio Grande, and with the least possible delay. 


OUR COUNTRY FIRST!—COMPLETR THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INLAND 
WATERWAYS BEFORE CONSTRUCTING INTERNATIONAL WATERWAYS 


The proposed linking of the Atlantic Ocean with the Mississippi 
River by the construction of a canal from Cumberland Sound, a point 
between the States of Georgia and Florida on the Atlantic coast, to 
St. Georges Sound on the northern Gulf coast, will have a continuing 
value in the economic development of all that section of the country 
tributary to the Gulf of Mexico and to the Mississipp! River. With- 
out this connecting link there can be no complete national system of 
inland waterways for commerce and national defense. (Mississippi 
Valley Magazine.) 

Build the all-American canal—the Atlantic-Mississipp! barge canal. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

1 — motion was agreed to; and accordingly, in compliance 
with the order just adopted (at 4 o'clock and 57 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until Sunday, April 25, 1926, at 12 o'clock 


noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for April 24, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a, m.) 


Second deficiency bill. 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA - 
(10 a. m.) 


To amend an act of Congress approved March 1, 1920 (Public 
153), entitled “An act to regulate the height, area, and use of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, and creating a zoning 
commission” (H. R. 5256). 

To provide for the condemnation of land for the opening, ex- 
tension, widening, or straightening of streets, avenues, roads, 
or highways in accordance with the plan of the permanent 
system of highways for the District of Columbia (H. R. 7739). 

To authorize the widening of Harvard Street, in the District 
of Columbia (H. R. 8201). 
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To amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia,“ approved June 1, 1910, 
as amended by an act of Congress approved December 30, 1910 
(II. R. 9898). 

To change the name of Dent Place NW., between Forty-fourth 
Street and Foxhall Road, to Greenwich Parkway (H. R. 9637). 

To permit construction, maintenance, and use of certain pipe 
lines for petroleum and its products (H. R. 10082). 

To amend an act regulating the height of buildings in the 
District of Columbia (II. R. 11081). 

To authorize the construction of a memorial statue in the 
District of Columbia (II. R. 11118). 

To amend section 8 of the act of September 1, 1916 (39 Stat.) 
(H. R. 11174). 

COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
(10 a. m.) 


To revise the boundary of the Yellowstone National Park, 
in the States of Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho (II. R. 9917). 
COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Proposed bill amending the World War veterans’ act with 
reference to the appointment of guardians, 

Scheduled for April 26, 1926 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Legislation relative to labor disputes in the coal-mining in- 

dustry. i 
COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


(10.30 a. m.) 


Conferring jurisdiction upon the United States District Court 
for the District of Oregon or the Court of Claims to hear and 
determine any suit or suits, actions or proceedings which may 
be instituted or brought by the Klamath irrigation district, a 
public corporation of the State of Oregon, or the State of 
Oregon by intervention or direct suit or suits, to set aside that 
certain contract between the United States and the California 
Oregon Power Co., dated February 24, 1917, together with all 
contracts or modifications thereof, and to set aside or cancel 
the sale made by the United States Government, through the 
Secretary of the Interior, of the so-called Aukeny and Reno 
Canals, and the lands embraced in the rights of way thereof, 
made in the year 1923. (H. R. 9493.) 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To permit the purchase of naval aircraft engines without 

advertisements. (II. R. 11249.) 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To provide for the payment of the awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission the payment of certain claims of German 
national against the United States, and the return to German 
nationals of property held by the Alien Property Custodian. 
(H. R. 10820.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 
468. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion under the legislative establishment, United States Senate, - 
for the fiscal year 1926 in the sum of $7,500 (H. Doc. No. 
339); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. ! 
469. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency estimates of appropriations for 
the Department of Justice for the fiscal year 1925 and prior 
years amounting to $89,533.01; and supplemental estimates of 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, amount- 
ing to $1,022,000; in all, $1,111,533.01; ‘also drafts of proposed 
legislation affecting existing appropriations (H. Doc. No. 340) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
470. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, to remain available until June 30, 1927, for refunds 
to railroads for interest collected, «$48,852.83 (H. Doc. No. 
841); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 


printed. 


2 


1926 


471. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation for 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1925, $213.33, and 
supplemental estimate of appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1926, amounting to $14,000; in all, $14,213.33 (H. 
Doc. No. 342); to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEHLBACH: Committee on the Civil Service. H. R. 
359. A bill to amend an act entitled “The classification act 
of 1923,” approved March 4, 1923; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 960). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEHLBACH: Committee on the Civil Service. H. R. 
84. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the classification of civilian positions within the District of Co- 
Iumbia and in the field services,” approved March 4, 1923, and 
the act amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No, 961). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEHLBACH: Committee on the Civil Service. H. R. 
10057. A bill to authorize the granting of leave to ex-service 
men and women to attend the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Legion in Paris, France, in 1927; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 962). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Printing. H. Con. Res. 23. A 
concurrent resolution authorizing the printing of the Madison 
Debates of the Federal Convention and relevant documents in 
commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence; (Rept. No. 965). Ordered 
printed. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 
232. A joint resolution to provide for the expenses of dele- 
gates of the United States to the International Sanitary Con- 
ference to meet at Paris on May 10, 1926; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 966). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
II. R. 11119, A bill to alter the personnel of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 967). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (S. 2817) for the relief of Edgar K. Miller; Commit- 
tee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 11525) for the relief of Commander U. R. 
Webb, United States Navy, and others; Committee on Claims 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 11572) to authorize and 
direct the construction and maintenance of a memorial high- 
way connecting the city of Springfield, III., with the city of 
Beardstown, III., and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Roads. 

By Mr. SWARTZ: A bill (H. R. 11573) to provide for ad- 
justed compensation and promotion of railway postal clerks 
appointed prior to January 1, 1925; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LaGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 11574) to provide for 
the return to German nationals of property held by the Alien 
Property Custodian; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 11575) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to incorporate the American Social Science 
Association“; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11576) to amend 
the first paragraph of section 29, title 2, chapter 85, of the 
first session of the Sixty-sixth Congress found in. volume 41, 
part 1, page 816, of the United States Statutes at Large, re- 
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lating to punishment for the illegal manufacture and sale of 
liquors ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 233) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan certain 
French guns, which belong to the United States and are now 
in the city park at Walla Walla, Wash., to the city of Walla 
Waa and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 235) for the imme- 
aae consideration of H. R. 11325; to the Committee on 

ules, = 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 11577) for the relief of 
Capt. Chauncey Shackford, United States Navy, retired; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11578) for the relief of Theodore Fred- 
erick Howe, chief pay clerk, United States Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11579) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary E. Kimball; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWLES: A bill (H. R. 11580) granting a pension to 
Hattie L. Horton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11581) granting 
a pension to Martha Callentine; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON: A bill (H. R. 11582) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma H. Day; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 11583) granting 
an increase of pension to Ella Williamson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A Dill (H. R. 11584) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary M. Justice; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREDERICKS: A bill (H. R. 11585) for the relief 
of William Ellis McCarthy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 11586) for the relief of Fannie 
B. Armstrong; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 11587) granting an increase of 
pesson to Mary N. Hunt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 11588) granting an increase of 
ponn to Ellen Driscoll; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MacdREGOR: A bill (H. R. 11589) granting a pen- 
sion to Joseph Korhummel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 11590) granting an increase 
of pension to Agnes M. Dinsmore; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 11591) for the relief of 
Sidney F. Foree; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 11592) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucy E. Moulten; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11598) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. McCune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11594) granting an increase of pension to 
Amelia Faist; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 11595) granting a pension 
to Lottie Remster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 11596) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret B. Searcy; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11597) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Thayer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 11598) for the relief of Joseph 
Ryan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11599) granting a pension to Sarah M. 
Brasher ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WINTER: A bill (H. R. 11600) granting an increase 
of pension to Blanche C. Loveland; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1897. By Mr. ERIGGS: Night lettergram from the Enter- 
prise, Livingston, Tex., urging passage of Senate bill 750; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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1898: Also, night lettergram from Dr. H. Bergman, Living- 
ston, Tex., urging passage of Senate bill 750; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. iH 

1899. Also, night lettergram from Mr. L. O. Jackson, of Liv- 
ingston, Tex, urging passage of Senate bill 750; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1900. Also, night lettergram from Mr. P. H. Cauthorn, Trinity 
Chamber of Commerce, Trinity, Tex., urging passage of Senate 
bill 750; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1901. Also, night lettergram from Mr. J. W. Cochran, of Liv- 
ingston, Tex., urging passage of Senate bill 750; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1902. Also, night lettergranr from Sory Motor Co., of Living- 
ston, Tex., urging passage of Senate bill 750; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1903. Also, night lettergram from Waller Grocery Co., of 
Trinity, Tex., urging passage of Senate bill 750; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1904. Also, night lettergram from Mr. L. F. Gerlach, of Liv- 
ingston, Tex., urging passage of Senate bill 750; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 7 

1005. Also, night lettergram from Mr. A. E. Gerlach, of Liv- 
ingston, Tex., urging passage of Senate bill 750; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1906. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of the Sebewaing (Mich.) 
Chamber of Commerce, urging a policy tending toward the con- 
servation and replanting of our forests; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

1907. By Mr. DOUGLASS: Petition of Charles Russell 
Lowell Camp, No. 9, Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 
1131 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., respectfully urging 
early and favorable consideration of the Elliott pension bill 
(H. R. 4033), and through the camp's commander, Benjamin F. 
Dexter, and secretary, James F. De Castro, submit a petition 
bearing the signatures of the members of the camp; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1908. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Barber-Colman Co., of 
Rockford, III., urging favorable action on the Michener bill 
(H. R. 8119) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1909. Also, petition of the Continental Casualty Co. and 
others, protesting against the enactment of the Fitzgerald bill; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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1910. Also, petition of the Albert Dickinson Co., of Chicago, 
urging support of the migratory bird refuge and marshland 
conservation bill (H. R. 7479); to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

1911. Also, petition of post-office employees of Quincy, III., 
urging support of House bill 4005; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

1912. Also, petition of members of the U. S. S. Canopus, urg- 
ing support of House bill 5709; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1913. Also, petition of Alvin Warren and others, urging sup- 
port of the farm organization Federal farm board bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1914. By Mr. GARBER: Resolution by the membership of 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, of Washington, D. C., in 
support of prohibition enforcement; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ; 

1915. By Mr. LANHAM : Petition of I. A, Crane and a num- 
ber of other citizens of Keene, Tex., protesting against enact- 
ment of compulsory Sunday observance bills; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

1916. By Mr. MOONEY: Resolution adopted by the Cleve- 
land City Council, indorsing the Stanfield-Lehlbach retirement 
bill; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1917. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of citizens of Roswell, 
N. Mex., protesting against compulsory Sunday observance bills 
(H. R. 10311, 10123, 7179, 7832); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1918. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Crockery Board of Trade, of New York, favoring the passage 
of House bill 4798; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1919. Also, petition of the Arkansas Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, Little Roek, Ark., favoring the passage of House bill 7479 
and Senate bill 2607; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

1920. Also, petition of Hightower, O’Brien & Porter, of Cin- 
| cinnati, Ohio, protesting on behalf of the growers and shippers 
of fruits and vegetables against a so-called voluntary registra- 
tion plan of the Department of Agriculture; fo the Committee 
on 


Agriculture, 
1921. By Mr. TEMPL#®: Evidence in support of House bill 
11479, granting a pension to Frances Schaughency ; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 


